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RAGGED    CnURCUES. 


Sixty  Thousand  persons  aro  computed  to  earn 
their  livelihood  in  London  by  begging  and  vagrancy. 
The  population  of  London  is  two  millions.  The  po- 
pulation of  Great  Britain  is  twenty  millions.  lu  the 
tame  proportion,  therefore,  we  infer  that  the  number 
of  persons  living  from  begging  and  vagrancy  in  this 
country,  exclusive  of  Ii*eland,  is  six  hundred  thou- 
sand— unless  we  suppose  that  the  gathering  together 
of  wealth  within  a  narrow  spot  entails  also  the  col- 
lection there  of  pauperism.  Upon  that  supposition, 
which  is  not  altogetherunreasonuble,  we  may  still  infer 
that  four  hundred  thousand  persons  lead  a  wander- 
ing life,  sustained  by  casual  charity,  and,  in  some 
instances,  probably  by  theft,  without  including  those 
who  receive  relief  from  poor-rates  and  regular  chari- 
table funds.  This  is  the  platform  below  pauper- 
ism, so  broad  and  ample  that  it  contains  four 
hundred  thousand  persons.  It  is  not  the  lowest. 
There  awe  still  steps  deeper  in  crime — if  not  in 
immediate  misery — than  those  taken  by  the  adven- 
turers who  make  search  for  crumbs  below  the  woild's 
table. 

Amongst  these  four  hundred  thousand  persons, 
there  are  few  fragments  of  religious  faith,  and  they 
are  generally  torn  and  soiled.  Heligion  is  fast  woin 
out  in  their  companionship,  if  at  any  time  its  im- 
pressions have  formed  a  lodgement  in  their  hearts. 
Many  of  them,  however,  have  never  lost  caste,  but 
have  been  professionally  educated.  In  all  large 
towns  there  are  localities  where  females  display  two 
or  three  infants  as  their  appeal  on  the  purse  and 
the  benevolence  of  the  charitable.  Sometimes  these 
children  are  hired  out  for  the  occasion,  exactly  as 
other  females  hire  out  pianos  and  plate.  The  results 
are  equally  hopeless  in  the  case  of  the  hired  children 
as  in  those  of  the  family.  They  are  educated  into 
whining,  fabrication,  and  dependence.  It  may  bo 
well  that  many  of  these  children  die  in  extreme 
youth.  Their  places  are  rapidly  supplied ;  but  the 
trade  is  so  dangerous  to  health  and  strength,  that 
death  maintains  the  demand  at  a  steadier  rate  than 
that  of  almost  any  other  description  of  labour  under 
existing  circumstances.  Three-fourths  of  these  four 
hundred  thousand  persons  live  very  much  irrespec- 
tively of  futurity,  or  any  motives  arising  from  its 
considerations.  We  acknowledge  that  worthy  persons 
are  often  obliged  to  solicit  charity.  Few  facts  are 
more  notorious  than  that  extreme  poverty  is  not  con- 
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fined  to  tliobc  avUo  sociu  to  have  earned  it.  Fro- 
qncutly,  the  niifcoudiict  of  ouo  person  produces  tho 
misery  of  others.  In  liic  mystery  of  life  present 
and  80  far  visible,  we  cannot  always  discover  tho 
cause  of  seeming  evil,  :uul  certain  sorrow,  on  their 
occurrence,  though  that,  in  some  cases,  is  subse- 
quently made  vory  plain ;  while  in  others  it  is  never 
known  in  time,  but  is  one  of  tho  revelations  reserved 
for  cterk'.ity. 

There  is,  however,  neither  reason  to  doubt  that 
many  individuals  of  great  worth  have  been  reduced 
to  extreme  poverty,  nor  that  this  condition  is  un- 
favourable to  their  moral  and  religious  position. 
Poverty  is  one  of  those  cares  of  tho  world  that 
spread  tht  ir  roots  wide  in  the  mind,  and  grow  very 
rank.  Three  hundred  thousand,  out  of  the  four 
hundred  thousand  individuals,  in  our  calculation, 
may  bo  supposed  to  live  quite  as  they  would  exist 
if  there  was  nothing  for  man  but  his  daily  trials 
along  with  his  daily  bread — tho  first  being  secured, 
and  the  last  uncertain. 

There  must  be  in  London  many  more  than  sixty 
thousand  individuals — peihaps  there  are  six  hun- 
dred thousand — in  the  daily  habit  of  repeating  the 
prayers,  "  Hallowed  be  thy  name,**  "  Thy  kingdom 
come."  There  are  six  hundred  thousand  who  repeat 
tho  words;  there  are  surely  sixty  thousand  who 
utter  tho  prayers.  These  two  classes — the  two 
sixty  thousands — form  very  nearly  the  religious 
extremes  in  tho  metropolis;,  but  they  do  not  come 
together.  There  would  be  a  closer  interchange  of 
benefits  between  them  if  they  were  personally  separ- 
ated by  three  thousand  or  thirteen  thousand  miles  of 
water. 

Wo  have  often  lamented  that  tho  sixty  thousand 
vagrants  of  the  metropolis,  and  all  the  other  thou- 
sands of  vagrants  in  the  kingdom,  could  not  be  made 
subjects  of  Queen  Pomare  instead  of  Queen  Victoria, 
and  inhabitants  of  Tahiti  instead  of  Middlesex 
or  Surrey;  because,  if  that  could  be  accomplished, 
some  of  the  great  missionary  societies  would  send 
the  best  men  whose  services  could  bo  secured  to  in- 
struct them.  We  know  perfectly  that  the  Home 
Missionary  and  the  City  Missionary  Societies  exist, 
and  are  very  useful  ;  but  they  are  too  weak;  and 
tho  instruments  employed  by  them  are  scarcely 
sharp  enough  to  pierce  the  rocks  on  which  thoy  are 
required  to  operate. 
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The  agents  of  tliese  societies,  moreover,  are  em- 
ployrd  chiefly  amongst  a  somewhat  higher  class  than 
those  to  wliom  we  refer.  They  leave  their  tracts 
amongst  the  families  of  the  working  classes.  Their 
meetings  are  held  in  the  houses  of  that  class  of  the 
community,  and  tlicy  are  alraobt  private  congrega- 
tions. "When  a  gentleman  subscribes  a  guinea,  and 
a  lady  half-a-gulnea  annually  to  one  of  those  so- 
cieties, we  willingly  say  that  they  have  done  so 
far  well  ;  hut  nothing  yet  that  can  prevent  their 
prayer,  "  thy  kingdom  come,"  from  being  regardt^'d, 
where  it  is  of  most  consequence  to  them  that  it  should 
be  well  regarded,  as  a  delusion,  a  mockeiy,  and  a 
snare. 

All  these  individuals  of  the  last  named  sixty  thou- 
sand— perhaps,  also,  the  six  hundred  thousand — 
will  ask,  under  certain  circumstances,  "  what  shall  it 
profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his 
own  soul  ?  "  thereby  implying  that  a  single  immortal 
spirit  is  of  more  absolute  value  than  the  world.  They 
do  not,  however,  ask  this  seriously.  Even  the  sixty 
thousand  are  not  serious  in  the  statement.  They 
think  that  they  are,  but  they  are  not ;  because  if  they 
were,  f.om  the  hedges  and  the  ditches,  in  the  lanes, 
and  courts,  and  alleys,  even  amid  vice,  disease, 
and  the  dying,  in  most  uninviting  homes,  they 
would  go  and  gather  pearls  richer  than  this  world's 
worth. 

The  mere  acting  out  of  Christianity  by  its  pro- 
fessed and  even  real  diiciples,  accounts  for  its  alow 
progress.  We  believe  that  ttill  it  moves  ;  still 
slowly  it  sinks  into  and  moves  upward  great  masses 
in  society.  Still  gradually  its  borders  are  extended, 
and  every  Kaffir  village  converted  is  heralded)  as  a 
great  achievement,  and  it  is  so  ;  but  while  a  slow 
progress  is  made  at  the  ends  of  the  earth,  there  is 
ground  lost  at  its  centre.  How  can  matters  operate 
othertt-ise  ?  To  Benares  or  Calcutta  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  talented  men  are  sent  as  missionaries. 
On  the  home  stationi* — in  London,  for  examph' — 
young  and  inexperienced  men  are  employed.  Any 
talent  is  good  enough  for  the  home-produced  out- 
casts ;  and  so  but  very  little  progress  is  ever  made 
with  them. 

^  Sometime  since  ** ragged  schools''  oamo  into  opera- 
tion. The  name  was  very  bad.  "  Hagged  schools  " 
would  not  be  frequented  by  well-clad  scholars.  The 
schools,  moreover,  have  for  their  object  the  suppres- 
sion of  rags  and  the  transformation  of  the  ragged. 
They  are  seminaries  of  industry,  and  industry  is 
inconsistent  with  raggedness.  The  name,  however 
bad,  18  intelligible,  and  to  the  schools  churches  might 
very  well  be  added,  liagged  churches  would  be 
also  rag.  destroying.  They  would  not  for  a  long 
period  be  associated  with  tatters.  That  combina- 
tion is  impossible  and  impracticable,  for  several 
reasons. 

The  temporal  influence  of  practical  Christianity 
is  seldom  fully  estimated.  By  whatever  names  the 
dissipated,  the  idle  and  the  ignorant  may  be  called, 
they  neither  are  nor  can  be  Christians.  All  large 
towns  have  their  dark  spots  ;  and  some  of  them  have 
several.  In  these  districJa,  want,  vice,  and  misery, 
congregate.  Their  inhabitants  are  generally  the 
dead- weights  of  the  working  classes,  who  ask  some 
refonn  or  some  rca&onablo  extension  of  their  privi- 


leges, and  they  are  referred  to  streets  and  la^jes — 
forming  a  district  studded  with  all  manner  of  shops 
fi)r  vice.  Whoever  wanders  through  these  doomed 
fepots — the  modei'n  Sodoms  of  our  cities — is  at  once 
convinced  tliat  these  people  are  not  Christians.  He 
may  not  guess  their  distinctive  appellation,  or  per- 
haps they  have  none  ;  but  he  can  describe  them 
negatively.  He  may  not  know  what  they  are,  but 
he  c:in  readily  tell  what  they  are  not ;  and  this  does 
half  the  journey  in  a  search  for  character.  There 
are  a  sufficient  number  of  advantages  resulting  from 
the  Christian  religion,  and  connected  solely  with  this 
lift?,  to  warrant  any  efibrt  for  its  roalisation  in  tho 
lives  and  practice  of  men.  The  idle,  tho  wilfully 
ignorant,  the  perversely  vicious,  the  crouching  hypo- 
crite, and  the  dissipated  slave  ;  a  habitually  bad 
husband  or  father,  or  w^ife,  or  child,  are  all  out  of  its 
pale.  Take  these  classes  also  out  of  the  exception- 
able parts  of  society,  and  few  fragments  remain. 
The  purest  portion  of  all  moral  theories,  and  the 
highest  ideas  of  all  patriots  have  been  gathered  from, 
or  will  be  found  concentrated  within  the  christian 
system.  Its  universal  and  living  acceptance  implies 
the  prevalence  in  eveiy  mind  of  peace,  and  good-will, 
and  generosity.  If  the  mott  accomplished  "  thinker  " 
in  society  set  himself  to  frauio  rules  for  its  recon- 
struction and  transformation  into  a  stat^j  of  happi- 
ness, ho  would  find  all  his  labours  concentrated 
within  tho  bhort  sentence,  *♦  Whatever  ye  would  that 
others  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  so  to  them."  If  tho 
m<  st  benovoh  nt  theoribt  commenced  to  form  rules 
for  the  advanotmout  ot  individual  comfort,  and  of 
the  comfort  of  all  individuals,  ho  would  lind  his 
labour  useless,  because  it  v/ouUl  is&ue  iu  the  com- 
mandment given  with  greater  power,  and  in  more 
soieinnih-,  than  when  the  rockfc  wore  shaken,  **  that 
ye  love  one  auotlier."  There  are  no  UH>re  power- 
ful injuuftions  of  universal  justice  and  good- 
ness than  th'so  two  grntle  commandments  ;  and 
if  all  who  prologs  to  obey  them,  even  understood 
what  they  profess,  wo  should  not  very  long  havo 
grievances  to  attack,  nor  very  long  to  ask  for  Kagged 
Schools  and  Ragged  Churehei— not  only  for  the 
hundred  thousands,  but  for  the  millions  at  home  who 
are  overlooked  by  the  religious  world — while  by-and- 
by  Ragged  Schools  and  Kagged  Churches  would  be 
things  unknown.  i,They  would  destroy  themselves 
by  a  transmutation. 

So  far  as  we  have  gone  multitudes  will  adopt  our 
views.  They  will  be  very  popular.  2^ealous  sec* 
tarians  will  say  that  they  have  often  and  always 
said  everything  that  wo  are  saying.  It  is  only  now 
that  we  reach  a  difficulty.  Every  one  of  our  friends 
hitherto  will  go  away  into  their  respective  uaiTow 
channels  now.  They  will  wrap  tliemselves  in  their 
mantles  of  chilling  dogmatism,  and  walk  no  more, 
at  least  with  U8«  None  would  say  so  much,  but 
many  act  as  if  they  would  rather  keep  their  neigh- 
bours as  they  are,  than  see  them  fervent  believers  in 
some  oJier  «'  ism  ;"  and  devoat  attendants  at  some 
other  church  oi'  chapel  than  their  own. 

Some  parties  will  want  to  know  how  the  work  ia 
to  be  done  before  they  will  aid  in  doing  it  W^e  hare 
no  system,  except  the  obvious  one,  that  all  who  say 
that  they  believe  should  act  so  as  to  coaviuee  theiu- 
selves  and  others  that  they  speak  the  truth.     The 
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tanninTi9  i«,  with  m,  of  more  importance  than  the 
preeiM  route,  or  the  kind  of  carriage  M-heroin  we  tra- 
veL  The  accomp)isbment  of  tho  work  is  more  im- 
pf>rtant  than  the  tools  to  be  employed.  We  want  to 
raise  a  house  of  refuge;  and  as  only  one  plan  will  do, 
we  ieek  no  quarrel  respecting  the  materials. 

The  responsibility  belons^s  to  individuals,  and  thp 
Ubtmr  sliouM  belong  to  th^m.      It  might  be  easily 
a«eofnplished  by  the  exercise  of  more  self-denial  and 
more  zeal  than  are  manitcsted  at  present.     A  iren- 
tifiiiaa,  who  was  recently  appointed  I^ishop  of  Scvr 
Zealand,  has  been  severely  assailed  in  the  House  of 
Connnonfl,  for  takin^j^  part  with  the  nativoa  in  soni'* 
dispute  resrardinj^  land.      We  do  not  know  whother 
the  charge  is  well  founded — or,  being  founded  well, 
is  very  discreditable  to  the  Bishop  in  question  ;  foi* 
Bishops  do  not  generally  err  in  rashly  adoptin<!^  the 
caosc  of  the  poor ;  but  it  wag  rery  pi  easing  to  read  the 
cb&ncter  for  learning,  piety,  and  all  manner  of  eccle- 
iiaslBeal  worth,  giron  to  this  particnlar  bishop  by  Mr. 
CirdTrell,  one  of  the  members  for  Liverpool  ;  yet  it 
appeired  that  this  ornament  of  his  order  has  only 
if<JOO  per  annum  of  revenue.     There  can  be,  there- 
for?, a  good    bishop  obtained  for  £f)0>)  annually. 
The  fact  is  romarlcahle;  because  wo  might  hnv«»  good 
loehops  for  XI^OO  of  annual   stipend  ;  and  if  the 
g«otlemen   with   £6000  of    rerenue   would   divide 
thcmaeWeg  into  five  parts,  they  would  materially  aid 
our  scheme.     Fifteen  Architishops  of  York,  instead 
of  one,  could — and   probably  would — greatly  pro- 
mote the  proper  teaching  of  tho  nej^lcctod  cla.«s»'S  in 
Leeds,  and  some  of  the  other  large  towns  in  that 
county. 

Any  man  who  deliberately  considers  this  subjert, 
must  concede,  that  the  great  dissenting  and  other- 
congregations  manifest  no  littlo  selfishness  in  the 
monopoly  they  establish  in  their  own  favour  of  the 
best  religious   teaching.      They  send   the  weakest 


men  to  tho  severest  labour.  They  put  tho  most  in- 
oxperioncod  persons  into  the  high  places  of  the  field; 
and  thus  they  cannot  anticipate  any  vory  favourable 
results.  "  Ka«?g{?d  Churches'*  should  be  instruct<3d 
by  men  of  tho  highest  talent.  Instead  of  selecting 
home  missionaries  from  tho  youngest,  they  should 
be  tak'^n  from  the  most  experienced  classes;  and  whon 
religious  communities  apprehend  this  fact,  and  act 
on  it,  there  will  be  soon  a  largo  change  accomplished 
in  the  utructuro  of  society. 

In  India  or  China — in  any  foreign  country  what- 
ever— the  missionaries  of  different  sects  co-operate. 
They  form  a  groat  practical  alliance,  and  give  lessons 
in  union.  There  appears  not  to  be  any  su«di  great 
diiTorence  between  mankind  at  home  and  abroad,  as 
to  induce  a  decidedly  different  mode  of  treatment. 
This  class  of  diseases  in  all  cases  have  very  similar 
symptoms,  and  they  demand  similar  treatment. 

The  temporal  advantages  to  be  derived  from  tho 
religious  instruction  of  adults,  and  their  moral  reform 
by  tho  only  means  that  are  likely  to  reach  their  case, 
mig!it  have  long  ai^o  caused  the  adoption  of  more 
elastic  and  loss  cumbrous  moans  than  havo  been 
hitherto  employed  for  that  object.  The  duty  is  so 
very  plain  and  precisely  stated  to  those  who 
believe  the  Bible,  that  its  neglect  seems  to  bo 
unaccountable.  Tho  spiritual  gain  or  loss  can- 
not be  described  more  emphatically  and  effectively 
than  in  the  very  short  quotations  wo  have  already 
made.  Hut  the  simple  fact  that  there  are  many 
theoretical,  and  many  more  practical  infidels  in  so- 
ciety, is  accounted  for  by  tho  existence  of  so  many 
avowed  believers  who  are  not  doers,  but  mere  idlers ; 
and  who,  to  every  appeal  made  now,  either  on  the 
i^round  of  temporal  advantage  or  religious  duty,  givo 
[)ack  again  practically  Cain's  answer,  and  assume 
very  many,  we  may  venture  to  tell  them,  of  Gain's 
responsibilities. 
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Tbxre  are  three  dasios  of  people  in  the  High- 
lands, whose  peculiar  circumstanees  must  be  em- 
braced in  any  remedial  scheme  intended  to  be  applied 
to  that  distressed  portion  of  the  country.  Tho  first 
i»  the  pauper  class,  consi!<ting  of  the  nged  and  infirm, 
wid«w<  with  families  of  young  cliildron,  and  ptrsons 
disabled  by  disease  or  by  some  bodily  or  mental 
defect.  The  second  is  tho  cottar  class,  or  day-l:ii>our- 
ers,  who  have  been  permitted  to  squat  upon  tho 
large  farms,  and  for  the  priyil'»ge  of  growing  a  crop 
<»f  potatoet,  havo  become  to  a  certain  extent  aihxu<l 
to  these  farms,  to  which  they  must  give  their 
labour  in  the  ftrst  instance,  and  fdl  up  the  remainder 
of  their  time  with  employment  wherever  they  can 
6nd  it.  The  third  elass  are  the  crofters,  who  h(»ld 
a  few  acres  of  land,  either  tiirectly  from  the  pi-oprictor 
or  as  sub-tenants  ot  the  tacksmen,  ami  wlio  aro  also 
dipeodmt upon  day-labour  for  part  of  th-ir  sub)*ia- 
teocow  Tho  wh^e  of  theso  clas.«e6  have  been  vitahy 
ifijttfttd  in  their  circa mst-aHces  by  the  loss  of  the 
potato  as  an  artiole  of  foml.  Tho  whole  of  them  are 
mora  or  lass  exposed  to  famine  ;  tho  whole  of  them 
mm  inf0i^«d  m  ottfiuringi  •»  paiiifiil  und  d&otrewing 


as  afflict  any  portion  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  ;  and 
to  exclude  them  from  a  share  of  the  legislative  efforts 
so  freely  extended  to  the  co-suffering  classes  of  Ire- 
land, wuuhl  be  a  narrow  and  discreditable  policy, 
utterly  alien  to  every  good  quality  of  free  and  repre- 
sentative government. 

AVe  propose  to  glanco  at  the  condition  of 
each  of  these  classes,  and  endeavour  in  few 
words  to  show  what  tho  Legislature  may  do  for 
their  rel'cf. 

Respo'.'ting  tho  first  class   there  can  ho  littlo  diffe- 
rence r»f  opinion.      Their  :'.llo\v;inrre«  under  tho  poor- 
I  law  were  insufficient  to  maintain  them,  even  when 
I  rho  potato  made  livin<2j  eiieap  to  tho  poor;  and  sinco 
I  iho  disap:)!'araTice  of  the  potato,  they  are  a  <,a'e  it  doal 
more  insuiiiei,>nt  than  ever.  '   It  has  always  been 
allowed  th:it  tho  poor — thot^'who  can  do  not'iing  for 
thems:dvos — should  be  f.  d,  elothed,  an  1  io-lirfvl,  fKit 
of  the  coiiiiJion  store  of  the  society  in  n-iieii  tij  'y  live. 
This   it  a   nearly   uuiveraal    maxim,      ^'i-ri  ttaiiiiv 
toviohes  ic.    Tho  voice  of  reason,  of  bonerole!ico,  an! 
of  justice,  have  made  it  the  law  of  nationi.     It   is 
tho  law  of   England,  and  it  is  the  law  in  many 
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parishes  of  Scotland.  Why  should  it  not  also  be  the 
law  in  tho  Highlands  ?  The  common  objection,  that 
the  poor  would  eat  up  the  entire  rental,  is  a  bugbear, 
which  vanishes  on  the  first  appeal  to  figures.  The 
annual  value  of  real  property  in  the  four  counties 
of  Sutherland,  Ross,  Inverness,  and  Argyle,  is 
£597,498  18s.  A  pound  of  rent  in  the  Highlands 
is  surely  able  to  do  as  much  for  the  poor  as  in 
the  Lowlands,  or  in  England.  Yet  the  whole  sum 
expended  annually  in  those  four  Highland  counties 
on  the  relief  of  the  poor,  including  expenses  of  ma- 
nagement and  litigation,  amounts  only  to  £12,534 
78.  8id.*  Let  this  result  be  compared  with  the  amount 
expended  on  the  poor  in  any  Lowland  district  of 
equal  rental,  and  ifc  will  be  seen  at  once  to  what  an 
incredible  extent  Highland  property  evades  its  obli- 
gations to  the  poor.  An  assessment  of  2s.  6d.  or  3s. 
per  pound  is  no  unusual  burden  in  English  parishes, 
and  until  it  rises  above  2s.  it  is  seldom  a  subject  of  either 
astonishment  or  complaint  :  in  these  Highland 
counties,  on  the  other  hand,  the  burden  of  the  poor 
is  only  an  insignificant  fraction  more  than  5d.  per 
pound  I  The  number  of  paupers  in  the  four  High- 
land counties,  including  those  receiving  merely 
occasional  relief,  is  8,751.  This  may  be  considered 
a  pretty  accurate  measure  of  the  utmost  limits  of 
pauperism,  for  it  is  seldom  that  any  person  entitled 
to  relief  does  not  find  admittance  at  least  to  the 
"  occasional"  list.  The  pittances  usually  bestowed 
are  too  insignificant  to  encourage  absolute  denials  of 
aid,  and  a  small  occasional  relief  is  the  pretence  by 
which  the  poor's  boards  expect  to  fence  off  the  poor 
from  the  more  solid  a(!vantages  of  the  permanent 
roll.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  the  right  of  the 
whole  8,751  individuals  to  relief  was  fully  admitted, 
the  existing  allowances  to  the  poor  in  these  four 
counties  might. still  be  doubled,  trebled,  and  even 
quadrupled,  without  raising  the  assessment  upon 
real  property  above  the  limits  which  are  reckoned 
easy  and  moderate  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
What  becomes  of  the  alleged  inability  of  Highland 
property  to  relieve  the  poor  ?  It  falls  entirely  to  the 
ground  before  these  facts  ;  and  no  such  groundless 
excuse  can  be  accepted  for  the  non-administration  of 
a  law  which  has  been  found  necessary  to  prevent 
famine  in  every  part  of  the  three  kingdoms,  as  well 
as  in  the  Highlands. 

What,  then,  are  the  obstacles  which  defeat  the 
administration  of  the  poor-law  in  the  Highlands  ? 
Let  this  question  be  clearly  opened  up,  and  the 
course  to  be  taken  by  the  Legislature  will  become 
plain  and  evident.  Consider  how  the  poor  are 
situated.  In  the  first  instance,  they  can  only  get  re- 
lief with  the  consent  of  a  poor's  board,  which  has  a 
direct  pecuniary  interest  in  withholding  it,  or  in  cut- 
ting it  down  to  the  most  inadequate  limits.  This  is 
the  first  diflSculty  in  the  pauper's  course  ;  and  in 
contending  with  this  one,  other  difficulties  multiply 
on  every  side.  He  is  naturally  weak,  while  his 
antagonists    are    naturally    strong.      He   may    be 


«  We  have  derived  onr  fiprurrs  from  a  careful  addition  of  tho  items 
from  each  pariah  contr.inod  la  the  "  Fir-t  li-^port  of  the  Boirxl  of 
Sapen'iBioii,"  wliich  emhr.^'  e-«  the  ypa-  *  dlJiK  Fe'  ninry,  184U.  The 
sum  expended,  and  the  number  of  pnuper*.  arc  not  exactly  correct, 
as  thcro  are  two  or  three  parishes  from  which  there  are  no  returns 
on  these  poinU  ;  but  tlie  defioieucv  is  tritUne,  and  does  not  ftftect 
the  general  restUt  to  auy  material  extent. 


equally  ignorant  of  the  precise  rights  which  the 
law  allows  him,  and  of  the  proper  steps  to  be  taken 
to  enforce  these  rights.     And  even  if  fully  instructed 
on  these  points,  what  means  has  he  of  prosecuting 
his  interests  ?      If  in  the  Highlands  he  may  be 
living  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  from  any  seat  of  law, 
in    solitary    and  unpeopled  districts,    where  even 
public   opinion  has  no  existence    and    no  power. 
Ho  may  not  be  able  so  much  aa  to  write  a  letter, 
or  even  to  speak  an  intelligible  language  ;  and  yet 
the  system  of  terrorism  established  in  the  Highlands 
is  so   complete,  that  he  may  not  have  a   single 
friend  or  neighbour  who  dare  discharge  these  simple 
duties  for  him.     It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more 
helpless  position  than  that  of  Highland  paupers. 
At  once  dumb  and  blind,  they  can  neither  give  utter- 
ance to  their  wrongs,  nor  perceive  an  avenue   of 
redressing  them.     Their  opponents,  on  the  contrary, 
have  every  advantage — ^wealth,  power,  information, 
official  prestige — every  resource  and  appliance  calcu- 
lated either  to  mystify,  caj  ole,  or  frighten  them.   Such 
are  the  enormous  disadvantages  .which  must  beset 
the  Highland  pauper  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances.    But  these  were  not  considered  enough; 
and  the  Legislature,  fearful,  forsooth,  lest  he  might 
have  too  much  power  and  get  too  much  his  own  way, 
proceeded  to  strew  his  path  with  all  manner  of  legal 
circuities  and  restrictions.    As  the  first  great  step,  the 
courts  of  justice  were  closed  against  the  poor.     No 
pauper  is  permitted,  under  the  Act  of  1845,  to  appeal 
to  the  Court  of  Session  when  denied  relief,  or  in  any- 
wise unjustly  treated  by  tho  parochial  boards.     Even 
the  Sheriffs  of  counties  are  debarred  from  giving  the 
poor  man  justice,  when  he  is  deprived  of  adequate 
relief.     No  appeal,  in  short,  is  allowed  the  pauper 
except  to  the  Board  of  Supervision,  which  sits  in 
secret,  hears  only  one  side  of  a  case,  refuses  to  take 
evidence  or  listen  to  pleadings,  allows  no  expenses, 
and  gives  no  reasons  for  its  decisions.     What  possi- 
ble chance  of  justice  can  remain  to  the  pauper  under 
such  a  system  ?    Naturally  weak,  the  Act  of  1845 
laid  him  utterly  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  parochial 
boards  ;    and  the  poor-law  is  consequently  unadmi- 
ni stored.     The  Legislature  truckled  to  the  Highland 
lairds  when  it  consented  to  this  bitter  mockery  of 
justice  ;  and  the  crime  must  now  be  fully  expiated. 
Parliament  must  retrace  its  steps.     The  constitu- 
tional control  of  the  Court  of  Session  as  supreme 
court  of  review  must  be  restored  ;  the  Sheriflfs,  who 
have  all  the  means  of  infoimation  peculiar  to  local 
judges,  must  be  empowered  to  entertain  and  decide 
questions  of  amount  of  relief;  and  the  Board  of 
Supervision  must  be  compelled  to  alter   its  Star 
Chamber  form  of  procedure,  and  give  a  fair  and  open 
hearing  to   the  complaining    pauper.     Instead    of 
ohstructingy  legislative  ingenuity  must  be  exerted  to 
facilitate    the  obtainment    of  relief.        Till  these 
changes  take  place,  the  Highland  lairds  will  have 
absolute  mastery,  and  Highland  property  continae 
to  evade  its  fundamental  obligations.     But  let  the 
poor  have  direct  and  easy  access  to  courts  of  justice, 
give  them   every  facility  of   making  their  wants 
known,  and  of  having  their  claims  impaHially  inves- 
tigated and  determined  by  disinterested  and  unpre- 
judiced tribunals,  and  the  tide  will  turn,  the  poor^ 
law  will  be  gradually  enforced,  and  a  sure  and  effeotiTo 
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remedy  provided  in  every  Highland  parish  for  the 
famine  which  threatens  and  afflicts  the  pauper  class 
of  the  popalation. 

The  second  or  cottar  class  forms  a  subject  of  much 
greater  difficulty.  The  condition  of  the  Highland 
cottars  must  not  he  confounded  with  that  of  the  rural 
Ubonrers  who  hear  the  same  name  in  the  Lowlands. 
The  Lowland  cottar,  like  his  Highland  namesake,  is 
sSowed  a  cottage,  a  piece  of  garden  ground,  and  a 
]^ting  of  potatoes  ;  hut  in  other  respects  his 
^nation  is  totally  different.  In  addition  to  these 
p^aisites,  he  receives  constant  employment  on  his 
master's  farm  at  weekly  or  half-yearly  wages.  His 
dailf  labour  is  indispensable  to  his  employer,  by 
vhom  he  is  consequently  valued,  paid,  maiutained. 
He  may  be  poor  and  humble,  but  he  is  independent. 
He  cannot  be  wanted,  and  therefore  ho  must  be  fed. 
Let  potatoes  or  anght  else  fail,  the  Lowland  cottar 
mast  no  more  be  famished  than  '*  the  ox  that  tread- 
«th  rat  the  corn."  Bat  so  different  is  the  value  put 
npcm  the  Highland  cottars,  that  if  a  famine,  a  pesti- 
Isiffijor  a  flood  would  come  and  sweep  them  all 
airsT,  there  would  be  few  to  mourn  thetr  loss,  and 
maoy,  to  a  certainty,  who  woold  think  that  pastoral 
coDcems  woold  move  on  aU  the  better  of  the  clear- 
ance. The  Highland  cottars  only  live  by  sufferance 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  large  sheep  farms.  They  are 
Wely  tolerated.  Barren  spots  have  been  chosen  out, 
and  ou  these,  more  in  contempt  than  even  in  pity,  they 
have  been  allowed  to  squat,  to  raise  a  hovel,  and 
plant  potatoes.  In  return  tor  these  petty  privileges, 
the  tacksman  holds  a  mortgage  over  their  personal 
lerviees.  They  must  be  always  ready  at  his  call,  to 
carry  sea  ware  from  the  shore,  or  common  manure 
from  the  dang'heap,  to  sow  his  seed,  to  make  his  hay, 
to  cut  his  peats,  to  reap  his  corn,  and  in  short  to  do 
every  drudgery  about  the  farm.  If  he  is  a  kind- 
hearted  master  he  gives  them  a  day's  food  for  every 
day  they  work,  but  if  he  is  a  hard,  illiberal  man,  the 
hovel  aii4  the  potato-patch  pay  for  all.  The  labour 
of  the  cottar  is  openly  decried  as  a  drug,  a  nuisance,  a 
thing  which  the  tacksman  would  as  soon  want  as  have, 
and  the  cottar  himself  suffers  degradation  according- 
ly. Serf,  helot,  slave — every  epithet  which  has 
been  used  to  designate  the  multifarious  forms  of 
homan  bondage,  fail  fully  to  express  the  reproach  and 
wretchedness  concentred  in  the  Highland  cottar. 
There  is  something  in  his  lot  which  exceeds  the 
limits  of  all  past  or  contemporaneous  bondage.  He 
is  a  slave,  and  yet  no  man  will  condescend  to 
be  his  master.  If  prosperity  shines  upon  him,  the 
tacksman  can  interrupt  it  and  exact  his  labour  ; 
bat  if  adversity  settles  down  upon  his  path,  the 
tacksman  can  repudiate  his  connexion,  and  leave 
bim  to  his  fate :  so  that  he  has  neither  the 
liberty  of  a  freeman  nor  the  certain  raaintenauco  of 
»  slave.  The  value  of  labour  has  been  utterly  con- 
founded in  his  eyes.  Ho  has  never  known  what  a 
day's  work  is  really  and  truly  worth.  One  day  he 
gives  his  labour  to  the  tacksman,  which  goes  to  pay 
tome  indefinite  fraction  of  certain  unvalued  and  in- 
ngnificant  privileges ;  and  the  next  he  runs  an  errand 
w  hauls  a  net,  for  which  his  remuneration  may  be 
tt  disproportioned  as  in  the  former  case  it  was  unap- 
pn«iabie.  Dangled  between  these  two  extremes, 
he  loses  sight  of  the  true  aae  and  dignity  of  labour, 


and  contracts  a  hatred  of  patient  toil,  a  love  of  idle- 
ness, and  a  miserable  depeudence  upon  chance,  which 
nothing  but  long  years  of  traiuiug  can  eradicate. 
Such  is  the  singular  and  deplorable  position  of  a 
large  class  of  the  Highland  population,  whom  the 
failure  of  the  potato  has  brought  to  the  very  verge  of 
famine.  Every  one  will  perceive  what  requires  to 
be  done  for  their  amelioration.  Their  labour  must, 
in  the  first  place,  be  emancipated ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  it  must  be  fully  and  constantly  employed.  The 
fetters  which  bind  the  cottars  to  the  car  of  the 
sheep  farmers  must  bo  totally  destroyed.  The 
labour  of  tlie  one  and  the  privileges  granted  by  the 
other  must  be  permitted  to  fiud  their  proper  value. 
If  the  one  has  a  day^s  work  to  sell,  let  it  be  paid  in 
money  ;  and  if  the  other  has  a  cottage  or  a  piece  of 
land  to  let,  let  a  fail*  rent  be  put  upon  it.  And  along 
with  this  definition  and  disontauglcment  of  interests, 
let  there  be  ap  opening  up  of  employment  to  give 
full  scope  and  to  secure  fair  remuneration  to  the 
liberated  energies  of  the  cottars.  These  measures 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  this  class  of  the  population;  but  the  means 
by  which  the  Legislature  may  bring  about  such 
desirable  results,  is  a  point  which  we  postpone  till 
ihe  reader  glance  with  us  for  a  moment  at  the  posi> 
tion  and  circumstances  of  the  crofters. 

The  crofters,  though  not  much  less  exposed  to 
hardship  and  want  than  the  cottars,  occupy  a  much 
higher  position  in  the  social  scale.  They  are  holders 
of  land ;  and  though  teuants-at-will,  they  pay  rents, 
and  consequently  are  included  in  the  circle  of  the 
landlord's  sympathy  and  protection.  Being  their 
own  masters,  they  are  able  to  dispose  of  tl^eir  surplus 
labour  more  advantageously  than  the  cottars.  They 
ai'o  also  better  versed  in  the  art  of  managing  the 
soil.  Their  experience  has  not  been  confined  to  the 
cultivation  of  potatoes,  but  extends  to  a  rotation  of 
crops  and  a  proper  system  of  manuring.  They  are 
owners  of  two  or  three  com's  each,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, a  fMW  sheep.  They  may  also  have  a  horse ; 
perhaps  a  plough  aud  some  other  implements  of  hus- 
bandry. In  short,  by  position,  by  experience,  and 
by  moans,  the  crofters  are  eminently  adapted  for 
becoming  a  substantial  small-farming  class;  while 
to  the  cottars  must  be  assigned  the  more  humble 
position  of  day-labourers.  In  the  meantime,  how* 
ever,  the  crofter  is  entirely  precluded  from  rising, 
aud  without  immediate  measures  for  his  relief,  his 
course  must  bo  one  of  rapid  deterioration.  His  piece 
of  laud  was  in  tho  most  of  cases  too  small,  even 
under  potatoes,  to  afibrd  a  competent  subsistence  to 
his  family.  Tho  loss  of  that  root  has  made  the  defi- 
ciency double  or  treble  what  it  was  formerly,  and  his 
(lepeudenco  upon  day-labour  is  proportionately  in- 
creased. The  opL'uiug  up  of  employment,  therefore, 
is  equally  necessary  to  avert  fauiiuo  from  tho  door 
of  tlie  crofter  as  of  tho  cottai'.  But  there  is  this 
difference  between  the  two,  that  while  constant 
employment  at  day-labour  would  bo  a  positive  ad- 
vance upon  the  cottar's  present  condition,  it  would 
in  the  case  of  tho  crofter  be  a  positive  retrogresbion ; 
and  consequently  no  measure  of  amelioration  can  be 
complete  which,  besides  increasing  employment, 
does  not  aim  at  extending  and  strengthening  tho 
crofter's  position  as  a  holder  and  coltivfttor  of  limdi 
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EEMEDIES  FOR  HianLAND  FAMINE. 


In  considering  by  ^hat  means  the  Legislature 
may  save  the  Highland  cottars  and  crofters  from 
impendiiifi;  famine,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
feel  that  this  is  a  problem  of  yeij  solemn  and  unusual  | 
urgency.  If  people  come  to  tliis  snhject  with  thoi 
expectation  of  proposing,  or  hearing  proposed,  reme- ' 
dies  of  the  usual  Parliamenfary  cut,  wo  may  despair  j 
of  ever  seeing  the  extraordinary  exigencies  of  the' 
present  crisis  successfully  grappled  with.  The  usual  ^ 
food  of  the  population,  to  which  their  habits  and  their 
industry  have  been  accommodated  for  more  than  half  i 
a  century,  has  suddenly  disappeared.  The  loss  can  only  ' 
be  repaired  by  revolutir»nising  the  system  of  society 
anew.  Enthralled  and  idle  cottars  have  to  he  convert- 1 
ed  into  free  and  indoi>end<;mt  labourers,  and  supplied  ' 
with  constant  and  remunerative  employment ;  while  I 
crofters,  starving  upon  two,  three,  or  four  acres  of 
land,  have  to  be  placed  on  small  farms  of  double  and  j 
treble  size.  Such  are  tlie  formidable  social  changes  ' 
esientially  necessary  to  place  the  population  in  a  I 
position  of  even  ordinary  safety.  It  is  so  far  pro- ; 
noising,  and  may  be  regarded  as  indicative  of  the  I 
thorough  manageableness  of  tlie  crisis,  that  thetie , 
changea  naturally  lie  within  the  sphere  of  the  laud- ; 
owners,  and  might  easily  be  introduced  by  them ; 
without  the  extrauoous  aid  of  new  acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. Nothing  short,  indeed,  of  the  plastic  hand  of 
proprietorship  can  permanently  mould  the  social 
system  of  the  Highlands  into  the;  new  form  prescribed  i 
by  famine  and  necessity  ;  and  there  cannot  be  a ' 
doubt,  that  if  the  Highland  lairds  were  to  apply ' 
themselves  to  the  task,  they  might  speedily  by  their  i 
own  private  measures  accomplish  all  that  is  required. ' 
The  shcep-yalks,  if  broken  up  into  moderate  farms, 
would  give  ample  employment  to  the  cottars  ;  while 
the  waste  lands  in  every  parish  afford  the  means  of  | 
enlarging  the  small  farms  of  the  crofters.    The  intcn- 1 


tion  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  to  adopt  measures  of 
this  kind  on  the  expiry  of  his  present  leases,  ii  a 
strong  proof  both  of  thoir  advisability,  and  of  the 
change  which  is  begining  to-tako  place  in  the  views 
of  the  Highland  proprietors.  But  hunger  cannot 
and  will  not  wait  upon  the  expiry  of  leases,  or  the 
slow  progress  of  conversions.  An  immediate  remedy 
is  required,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  Parliamentary 
interference.  J-.ct  a  bill  be  passed,  giving  every 
starving  man  a  right  to  employment  from  his  parish ; 
and  authorising  a  board  of  works  to  appropriate  the 
waste  lands  at  a  valuation,  to  set  the  people  to  work 
in  reclaiming  them,  and,  in  short,  to  carry  out  the 
improvements  as  nearly  as  possible  as  if  they  had 
been  undertaken  by  the  proprietors.  Such  a  law 
would  still  leave  the  proprietors  the  alternative  of 
working  out  the  necessary  changes  themselves.  It 
would  only  operate  in  parishes  where  the  proprietors 
display  a  culpable  indifi'erenee  to  the  sufferings  of 
their  fellow-creatures,  and  the  responsibilities  of  their 
position.  It  would  stimulate  improvements ;  it  would 
hasten  the  introduction  of  the  new  system  which  is 
dawning  onlhe  Highlands;  while  at  the  same  time 
it  would  avert  the  pangs  of  hunger  from  the  able- 
bodied  population,  and  carry  them  in  safety  over  the 
dangers  of  a  trying  and  calamitous  period  of  transition. 
Such  is  our  legislative  prescription  for  the  destitution 
of  the  Highland  cottars  and  crofters.  We  content 
ourselves  with  merely  throwing  out  our  idea,  rough 
and  unpolished,  without  entering  on  details.  Every 
man  will  have  his  own  opinion  of  the  minor  features 
of  a  parliamentary  bill,  but  we  express  our  con- 
viction that  without  sueh  a  measure  in  its  main 
elements  as  we  have  saggested,  it  will  be  impoa- 
sible  for  the  Legislature  to  stand  with  a  clear 
conscience  before  the  lufBering  population  of  the 
Highlands. 
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It  is  a  sad  thing  to  be  oblicrod  to  wander  from  one  country 
to  another,  whether  we  h'ke  it  or  not ;  to  feel  that  destiny 
has  something  to  do  in  upttirnin«:  all  our  plans  of  forminf^  a 
snog  home  in  some  qniot  corner  of  the  earth ;  where  wc 
might  enjoy  exi>tcnco  in  a  sort  of  dreamy  idleness,  with  a 
chosen  few  around  t.j  partake  of  our  joy,  to  sympathise  in  our 
sorrows  ;  to  meet  with  the  smile  of  welcome,  when  wc  pass 
heyond  our  own  threshold  ; — to  learn  by  degrees  tlic  distin- 
guishing^ marks  of  every  tree,  rock,  dell,  hill  and  streatnlet 
for  miles  around,  until  they  become  part  and  parcel  as  it 
were  of  our  every-day  existence,  and  seem  to  smile  forth  upon 
us  Kke  the  faces  of  old  familiar  friends  ; — to  long  for  all  this. 
almost  to  realiso  it,  and  then  to  be  startled  up  with  tho  un- 
welcome tidings,  that  no  time  is  to  be  lost,  that  we  must  bo 
off  and.  away  to  some  far  distant  quarter  I  Then,  oa  a  matter 
of  course,  come  all  tlie  attendant  evils  upon  a  cluaoge  of  resi- 
dence ;  leave-taking ;  the  parting  with  friends,  whnta  you 
probably  never  know  how  sincerely  you  valued  until  the  sad 
though!  CMM  vUJi  dectrio  £orc«,  ihtt  perohaoGe  you  mi%}»^ 


never  scss  them  again  !  Tlien,  then,  the  heart  dmws  back 
within  itself  with  a  sort  of  shrinking  fear,  a  drend  of  speaking 
that  sad,  sad  word  farewell ;  utter  it  I  cannot ;  no,  rather 
would  I  cHniT  to  that  hopeful,  trusting  phrase,  common  oa 
such  occasions  amongst  our  Gnllic  neighbours,  **  Au  revoir  f 
ail  revoir!'* — Yes,  yes,  as  we  lie  down  to  rest,  trusting  to 
behold  the  blessed  sun,  may  we  not  hope  to  revisit  those  wo 
love,  ore  the  sand  (Tf  existence  has  run  out ! 

Then,  oh,  tho  horrors  of  packing  I  to  see  a  onoe-orderly  and 
peaceful  dwelling  reduced  to  an  utter  state  of  confustion  ;  tho 
very  creeks  and  corners  that  we  had  consecrated  to  ourselves, 
Hcaroely  recognisable  ;  trunks,  picture-cases,  book  and  linen 
chests,  bags,  parcels  and  packaires  here,  there,  and  every- 
where ;  all,  all  reminding  ut  that  there  is  so  escape  trom  tho 
evil ;  consequently  the  best  thing  to  be  done  t9,  to  summoa 
up  courage  to  get  through  the  buaioess  as  expeditio^y  ttft 
I)ossible. 

The  last  direction  was  written  ;  tho  last  cord  waonrelf 
fastuMd ;— ibe  stMoer  in  sight  (a»  tuae  t»  give  to  rsfva^ 
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or  e?en  to  dcfliM  jwy  clearly  what  all  the  unu«ual  bustle 
might  mean)— or  to  bring  tho  fiict  home  to  ono*«  atill  in- 
cn><iuloas  mind,  that  possibly  we  wore  not  labouring  under  a 
disagreeable  nightinnrc,  but  the  victims  of  a  mattor-of-f.ict 
wholesale  flitting — the  ferryman's  well-known  voice,  "  :\l\ 
r^Ut,  air  I  all  right!"  And  away  wo  went,  whisked  off  in 
tbt  great  steaming  raonstor,  bubbling  through  tho  deep 
rlsar-blao  waters  of  the  smiling  loch  ; — p  >rchanee  wo  migh: 
iftett  a  curious  gLinco  or  two ;  perchaueo  wo  rni^ht  ovor- 
kar  some  such  remark  or  inquiry  (as  the  following  from  a 
iei«hbear  to  his  orouy) ; — 

**  Wiiere  are  they  goin*^  V* 

**  To  Gacrasey ;  I  have  just  boen  reading  tlie  directions 
on  their  trunks." 

'*  To  Guernsey,  did  you  say  ?— -1  wonder  what  sort  of  place 
fiat  is?" 

**  Dont  know ;    but  somo  out-of-the-way  quarter  at  all 
ewnts— I  wonder  what  they  can  bo  going  for  V 
"  Homph — haven't   heard, — but  just  look  at  their  lu"^- 

pi;f !  fcnr-and-twenly  cases,  mvrcy  on  us  ! — tniuks  of  all 

fijM,  books,  picture  and  linen  oa^cs,  what  on  earth  do  tho.v 

istesd  doing  with  them  all  V 

So  wonder   their  inquiring  eyes  emed  in   astonishiftent 

(ieu«ible  beings  that  they  wero);  whonwe  ourselves,  who  have 

beea  so  long  accust'jmoJ  to  it,  marvol  atVosh  each  time  we 

Iter:,  as  to  how  it  comes  about  that  those  wlioso  dcDtiny  or 

dKiice  keeps  them  knocking  about  the  world,  should  encum- 

b€f  tbemsflres  with   such  superfluities  ;  but  then  when  we 

re^J^y  eontem plate  discarding  some  of  tho  dear  old  servants, 

— vbich  of  the  assemblage  are  we  to  sacridcu  i     Is  it  to  bo 

nme  quaint  lumbering  vo)uin>?  that  wo  levo  to  con  over  eacli 

diy?— No,   that   wo   cannot   do;    without    thuae  portra't*', 

tbose  pictures  ? — nansanse  !  wo  caul.l  never  feel  thorou^iilv 

at  home  without  them.    Thus  hare  we  gone  on  accumulating' 

atoms  in  our  pro'iress,  like  a  suow^ball,  until  tho  suiu-total 

preseoU  a  stupendous  fact,  a  regular  araluicho  in  mot  on  ! 

Twenty  cases  of  lug::age~  why,  tho  very  idea  is  enoui;h  to 

scare  any  sensible  man,  even  when  ho  in  accustomed  to  it ! 

But  we  had  forg">tten  all  the^e  minor  evils  in  contemplating 

tHe  iHorious  landscape  around  us  (from  tho  side  of  the  deck) : 

the  waters  lay  like  a  crystal  sheet  beneath,  the  mist  had 

lately  ritwi  from  the  far-off  hills,  and  clung  like  a  garland  of 

Ta^kOur  round  the  stately  monntain's  brow,  the  tlecoy  curiam 

ehaagtDg  aikd    breaking    here  and   there,   leaving  a  deep 

shadow  in  one  direction,  a  bright  sunny  gleam  in  auother  ; 

tkttf  marking  out  a  l^iiry  traok  as  it  were  along  the  heather 

Irils.    Oh,  Scotland,  **  land  of  mist  atid  mountain,"  of  wild 

seeoery  and  kindly  hearts,  who  that  hath  known  thee  well 

on  bid  thoe  adieu  witliout  regret !  who  but  would  wish  to 

iaprint  thy  loYoly  landscapes  indelibly  on   the  tablet  ot 

Biemory,  lo  that  nought  to  come  might  efface  thine  ima^o  ! 

vho  could  part  with  thee,  and  not  long  to  Ifchold  thoe  a^ain  ! 

Bat  our  late  retreat  and  rustic  home  an  hour's  swiit 
tteuning  bad  left  far  behind  ;  and  we  soon  found  oui*selves 
standing  on  the  quay  at  Greenock,  waiting  tho  arrival  of  the 
Otioa  to  earry  us  onwards  to  Liverpool.  Greenock  is  oer- 
taiqly  the  gratnl  starting  point  and  terminus  (if  we  may  so 
caU  it)  to  tho  weetem  ooast.  Islands  and  llighkands  ;  and 
eertainly  pMieata  a  moat  striking  picture  to  a  stranger  when 
fint  visi|ing  the  Clyde*  and  muoh  we  intagrne  might  be  said 
OB  its  natural  nierits  and  demerits. 

For  ewTeaieDca  sake  our  party  ordered  breakfast  at  the 
Georie  Hotel «  ftod,  nller  reiretbiog  our  wearied  eoergiea 
with  a  enp  of  lea,  we  rambled  about  the  good  town,  aa  we 


had  often  done  before  when  waitinsf  for  tho  Highland  steam- 
ers, but  not  as  then  without  pfirticularly  noticing  anything 
around  us  ;  for  tho  account  of  fever  that  had  reached  us 
thi-uugh  public  and  private  Hources  made  u«  heartily  long 
fur  tho  power  of  purifying  much  thit  m  t  our  organs  both 
of  sight  and  scent. 

Where  is  it  possible  to  find  a  town  plneod  in  a  more  pic- 
turesque and  co'iiinaii  ling  position  tlmn  Groenock  ?  The 
queenly  Clyde  eVi-r  rolliu:/  past ;  its  ele.u*  waters  mingling 
with  the  djep  dark  sea — surely  there  i^  water  enough  and 
to  spare  to  ropLMiitiU  tho  d<ick,  and  all^w  of  all  impurities 
therein  colleetod  to  run  otf.  I  oniiuot  t-.-il  whethi;r  we  are 
inoie  difficult  to  plea^o  in  such  matters  than  otiior  people, 
but  ocrtaiidy  if  cUoico  wore  nllowcd,  we  would  pref^-r  walk- 
ing up  and  down  a  dock  full  of  tolernUly  pui«  water,  to  one 
that  has  bc'^ri  allowed  to  remain,  to  all  appearanoe,  in  unmo- 
IcKted  quietude  for  a  lon^^  space  of  time. 

One  thing  wo  do  know,  however,  that  human  beings  can 
inditl.e  in  occasional  ablutions  with  decided  advantage,  both 
to  t]iem<4elves  and  others:  mid  ns  we  watched  the  motley 
crowd  tliat  hurried  to  the  laudtni^-ptace,  on  tho  approach  of 
eacli  nowly-arrived  steamer,  wo  could  not  but  think  that  a 
liberal  distribution  of  bnthinrf  lickets  to  the  half-chul  crea- 
tures ever  in  qu«»st  of  desultory  occupation,  would  be  an 
etieetual  jiroventivc  to  many  of  the  maladies  that  the  pub- 
lic are  obhcfeil  to  supply  the  means  of  curing  later.  Why  is 
it  th:\t,  witli  water  above,  around,  and  below  (one  of  God*s 
best  boons  to  man),  so  little  mo  siiould  bo  made  of  it?  Is  it 
thoughtlessnosH  ?  Is  it  habit  or  example  that  simts  the 
minds  of  thousan.U  to  that  which  nii^ht  n>nder  the  existence 
of  tho  poor  man  so  much  erijoyabl  •  ?  When  tiri-d  by  a  long 
day's  labour,  poili.ips  begrimed  wii!i  th'»  dark  marks  that 
may  bo  tho  necessary  consequenee  of  his  callingf,  does  not 
aueh  an  one  fivquoutly  se'-k  tho  dr.im-shup  in  ord"r  to  revive 
his  droojdng  spu'it,  ere  he  returns  to  his  wife  and  home? 
a  homi!  that  too  oft  en  is  devoid  of  tho  comtia't  that  cleanli- 
ness might  give.  Uut  what  if.  in<«tead  of  a  cup  of  that  fatal 
poi^ion  that  deadens  so  many  honest  U'Tthcrn  hearts,  he  finds 
a  cheap  or  public  bnlh  at  hand,  and  plunging  in,  thero  meets 
with  a  renovator  in  the  pure  invigorating  element  th<it  was 
intended  by  a  bountiful  hand  to  furniMi  health  and  enjoy- 
ment to  the  rich  and  poor  alike  !  There  may  be  no  public 
baths  for  the  poor  in  Greenock,  perhaps  ;  as  a  stranger  and 
a  patser-by,  we  had  no  time  to  inquire ;  but  if  not,  certainly 
money  employed  in  their  construe tioo  w.iuld  soon  bring  an 
ample  i-eward  in  improving  the  moral  and  social  ooudition  of 
the  people. 

if,  however,  man  has  not  made  the  roost  that  could  have 
beeu  done  of  the  town,  natitre,  at  lea«it,  has  surrounded  it 
by  many  charm)  :  and  a  siiort  walk  to  tho  hills  behind  the 
town  will  repay  the  visiter  by  a  prospect,  that  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  go  far  out  of  the  way  to  see  :  there,  in  the 
distance,  ri^e  tho  bold  and  distant  hills,  the  mouniains  that 
mark  the  entrance  into  tlie  IliglUands ;  there,  in  the  fore* 
j^round,  lies  in  venhint  repose  the  lovely  peninsula  of  Aose- 
neath,  with  its  clustering  trees  seemingly  dipping  down  into 
tho  veiy  water,  and  hiding  with  an  evergreen  screen  the 
calm  waters  of  the  Gairluch,  that  smiles  like  a  second  Lake 
of  Como,  transplanted  to  tho  North.  But  useloas  it  is  to  dwell 
ou  a  scene  familiar  to  so  many,  and  so  frequently  described — 
suiiice  it  to  say,  that  even  tho  baauteous  Clyde  may  be  proud 
of  tho  landscape  there  reflected  in  her  glorious  bosom.  Hare 
we  not  seen  our  beloved  Monarch  hvtely  borne  upon  that 
▼eiy  tide,  and  did  not  her  heart  bound  within  her  as  she  be- 
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held  th&t  queen  of  BritUh  streams,  and  hoard  the  heartfelt 
cheers  her  loyal  Scots  sent  forth,  to  welcome  her  and  hers  to 
their  olden  hills ! 

Waiting  in  expectation  is  tirosomo  trork  ;  bat  at  last  the 
hour  of  starting  struck,  and  we  btcppod  on  board  the  Orion, 
congratulating  ourselves  that  a  lovely  day  afforded  us  a 
prospect  of  a  speedy  passage.  All  our  superfluous  luggage 
having  been  committed  to  the  care  of  tho  agent,  we  betook 
ourselves  to  conning  over  the  countenances  of  our  fellow- 
passengers,  none  of  whom  struck  us  as  particularly  remark- 
able, excepting  a  little,  round,  fat  gentleman,  with  a 
perpetual  smile  of  good  humour  playing  over  his  rubicund 
physiognomy,  whilst  a  bright  pair  of  twinkling  grey  eyes 
kept  peering  in  all  directions,  as  if  their  restless  curiosity 
knew  no  bounds  ;  ho  paced  up  and  down  the  deck  with  a 
short  crisp  step,  prying  amongst  trunks,  parcels,  p assengors, 
books  ;  and  yet  no  one  seemed  annoyed,  for  who  could  look 
angrily  on  such  a  face  ?  the  thing  were  utterly  impossible  1 
— that  queer,  penetrating,  grey  eye  would  set  even  an  angry 
man  laughing  directly.  We  noted  some  stray  English 
tourists,  gentlemen  who  had  been  induced  to  linger  in  Iho 
Highlands  longer  than  usual,  engaged  in  exploring  out-of- 
the-way  glens  and  comers,  and  now  tui-ning  their  feet 
homewards,  with  a  double  relish  for  the  comforts  of  a  snug 
English  fireside,  and  laden,  no  doubt,  with  a  stock  of  anec- 
dote and  adventure,  fit  to  astonish  their  fair  stay-at-home- 
couRins,  when  assembled  to  enjoy  a  merry  Christmas. 

We  were 'particularly  favoured  in  wind  and  weather;  and,  as 
our  capital  boat  passed  swiftly  along,  we  gazed  once  more 
with  delight  on  the  picturesque  shores  and  mountain-heights 
of  the  Isle  of  Arran,  on  which  an  almost  summer  sky  was 
brightly  glowing,  as  the  lovely  isle  seemed  like  an  ocean  gem 
set  in  the  clear  blue  sea,  sheltering  as  it  were  her  fair  young 
sister  (the  Isle  of  Bute)  from  the  ocean  blast.  Who  can 
trace  the  links  of  thought  that  flit  in  dreamy  rapidity  across 
the  mind  when  contemplating  such  scenes  ?  like  the  graceful 
sea-birds  that  strike  the  eye  one  instant,  and  then  ai*e  gone, 
so  do  they  come  and  go  ;  but  they  have  left  the  spirit 
calmer  and  better:  for  has  it  not  (perhaps  unconsciously) 
been  engaged  in  contemplating  the  beauteous  forms  of  earth, 
until  the  soul,  ascending  in  the  scale  of  thought,  seemed  as 
though  holding  communion  with  the  source  of  the  sublime 
and  beautiful,  the  mighty  Giver  of  all  good  ! 

At  dinner,  it  so  chanced  that  the  fat,  good-natured  gentle- 
man became  our  neighbour ;  and  we  felt  somewhat  amused 
at  the  way  in  which  he  tried  to  ingratiate  him?elf  into  our 
good  graces,  by  many  little  friendly  ofiSces,  that  a  meal  par- 
taken together  affords  the  opportunity  of  showing :  the  viands 
were  excellent,  the  wine  of  tho  best,  and  as  the  good  cheer 
warmed  the  hearts  of  those  partaking  of  it,  the  cold,  silent  re- 
serve that  had  reigned  in  tho  beginning  of  the  day  began  to 
give  way,  and  more  than  one  of  the  party  ventured  a  remark 
•r  two  to  their  next  neighbours.  Our  little  friend  was  the  first 
to  break  the  ice ;  poor  nuin  !  he  had  remained  silent  until  he 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  when,  turning  round,  ho  addressed 
me  thus : — 

"Do  you  not  think  a  good  dinner  ought  to  make  those 
who  eat  it  together  sociable,  happy,  content,  and  comfort- 
able with  everybody  and  everything  ?" 

"Why,  I  have  heard,  it  sometimes  produces  that  effect ; 
you  see  at  least  (that  following  your  example)  everybody 
round  the  table  are  engaged  in  talking." 

"  So  much  tho  better !  for  there  is  nothing  so  abominably 
tiresome  as  dinuxg  irith  people  who  look  like  automatons ; 


think  of  being  shut  up  in  a  railway  or  steamer  for  hours, 
with  not  a  creature  willing  to  enter  into  conversation,  every 
one  seemingly  afraid  of  his  neighboiur ! — to  say  the  least,  it 
is  not  showing  Christian  charity !" 

'  When  such  is  the  case,  however,  there  is  one  resource 
left ;  as  all  are  silent,  there  is  a  possibility  of  reading  la 
peace!" 

'  Heading,  mon  dicu  !  who  can  read  with  any  profit  in  a 
steamer  or  railway  ?  I  hate  the  sight  of  a  book  when  tra- 
velling." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right ;  bat  even  skimming  over  a  paper 
is  better  than  doing  nothing." 

'  Possibly  ;  but  I  foresee  that  a  few  more  years  will  work 
a  marvellous  change ;  constant  intercourse  with  other  nations 
will,  1  conclude,  render  both  the  English  and  Scotch  people 
more  sociable ;  now,  they  put  mo  in  mind  of  a  nation  of 
hedgehogs  !'* 

*  You  are  very  complimentary." 

*  Oh  1  but  1  am  sure  you  understand  what  I  mean  ;  it  is 
only  of  the  outside  I  would  speak — they  are  not  the  worse  for 
that,  as  regards  sterling  qualities ;  no,  what  they  want  is 
only  rubbing  off  a  little  of  their  native  rust.  Of  course,  my 
remarks  are  in  no  way  personal,  for  I  feel  sure  that  you  have 
travelled  about  a  great  deal ;  I  saw  it  at  once — am  I  not 
riffht  ?" 

*  Yes :  but  I  have  known  several  who  have  never  trn veiled 
at  all,  and  yet,  certainly,  could  lay  no  claim  to  being  rusty, 
as  you  call  it." 

'*  True,  true  ;  but,  then,  their  minds  were  not  allowed  to 
run  to  waste ;  they  learned  to  keep  jNiee  with  the  ago  in 
which  we  live  ;  perhaps  their  hearts  were  in  tho  right  phice, 
at  peace  with  all  mankind." 

And  here  the  smiling  old  gentleman  sipped  liis  wino  with 
a  sparkling  eye ;  and,  looking  up,  continued — 

**  I  dare  say  you  think  me  a  queer  old  fellow  ?  So  I  am  ; 
but  I  should  like  to  know  what  comitry  you  tliiuk  I  belong 
to;  can  you  guess?" 

"  English,  perhaps  ;  English  in  look  and  speech,  although 
not  quite  English  in  manner." 

"  No  ;  I  cannot  pass  myself  off  as  a  Briton,  unleas  having 
a  pretty  young  English  wife  might  make  me  half  an  English- 
man ;  as  to  speaking  your  language  tolerably  well,  that  is 
her  fault  also,  for  I  have  been  living  in  Liverpool  abovo  six 
years ;  and  there  is  nothing  like  love  for  teaching  language  ! 
Love  taught  me  to  say  pretty  things  in  English  !  Notwith- 
standing that  I  am  a  Dutchman  by  birth,  and  a  merchant 
in for  many  years."  " 

After  a  little  further  conversation,  from  which  I  ascertained 
that  my  merry  neighbour  was  acquainted  with  acme  valued 
Liverpool  friends,  we  again  sought  the  deck  and  enjoyed  an 
evening  unusually  lovely  for  the  season  ;  we  passed  beneath 
that  sea-girt  mountain,  Ailsa  Craig  ;  well  does  it  deserve  its 
name,  rising  as  it  does  perpendicularly  from  the  ocean  deep, 
the  dwelling  of  nought  save  wild  fowl ;  ay,  soaroe  a  blade  of 
grass  can  nestle  upon  its  rocky  sides  ;  what  a  spot  whence  to 
behold  a  raging  storm  !  but  human  beings  could  scarcely  hojK! 
at  such  a  time  to  keep  a  footing  there.     At  length  Ailsa  and 
all  things  grew  dim  in  the  gathering  twilight ;  one  by  one 
the  bright  stars  twinkled  forth  in  the  clear  eky ;  groups  of 
two  or  throe  individuals  still  kept  pacing  up  and  down  the  dock 
indulging  in  social  converse,  and  proving  that  if  tho  British 
are  cautiously  inclined,  at  least  when  the  first  barrier  is  past 
they  are  not  a  churlish  people.      Beside  us  a  group  had 
ooUected  around  some  itinerant  singers,  whose  Yoices  fell 
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■vwtiy  In  dionii  vpoii  the  sUU  air.  Rade  were  the  tan 
tbejT  luof,  but  ibej  kept  well  together ;  and  it  was  impossible 
to  vateh  tbem  without  interest :  their  pare/  eonststed  of  a 
middie-agied  man,  a  joung  giri  about  nxteen,  a  boy  of  leTen, 
sad  a  sweet  Uttio  girl  of  some  four  years  old,  who  sang  on  as 
la  frther  held  her  nestled  in  a  plaid  in  his  arms,  whilst  her 
dor  yonng  Toioe  led  (he  chorus,  set  to  English  words,  but 
tbroBili  which  we  thought  we  detected  a  foreign  accent.  Per- 
bps  they  had  all  left  the  sunny  south  in  quest  of  northern 
geld ;  their  tale  might  be  one  of  romance,  but  we  asked  it  not 
-Uiere  they  stood  with  the  red  light  of  the  engine  fiUling  upon 
tlinr  dark  countenances,  singing  as  with  one  heart  and  Totce 
the  sirs  tliat  they  had  intuitiTely  learned  in  their  distant 
haaa,  Mnrio  has  charms  for  all  mankind  howeTcr  rude, 
aod  one  after  another  the  tenants  of  the  quarter-deck  had 
gschoed  round  the  strangers  ;  whilst  imitatmg  their  example, 
tks  Peerage  passengers  listened  with  eager  delight  to  sounds 
tbey  hnred,  bat  scarce  could  understand.  Foremost  amongst 
tie  Usbenert  stood  some  weather-beaten  tars :  next  them 
me  midkn  in  gay  caTalry-jackete,  men  who  also  seemed 
to  kne  seen  aerrtce,  but  whose  countenaooes  then  plainly 
lasted  that  their  grave  hearte  were  not  insensible  to  the 
nftertieB  of  nature,  for  they  seemed  to  forget  all  aitmnd 
tfaeei  in  the  intense  interest  with  which  they  listened,  and 
oiuksofdeep  feeling  casta  shadow  of  thought  upon  each 
weatbcr^ieaton  brow  ; — one  sailor  indeed  passed  the  brawny 
bck  of  his  hand  aorosa  his  eyes ;  was  it  to  hide  a  rising  tear  ? 
—was  it  Uiat  that  simple  air  had  brought  back  his  distant 
cottiffr-home  to  mind?  or  some  Toico  that  was  dearer  to 
km  than  all  else  besides ;  for  what  so  sweet  CTen  in  absence, 
as  the  remembrance  of  the  voice  of  one  beloved  I 

Bot  the  night-breeze  had  risen,  and  with  it  came  chilly 
gnsU  that  warned  us  to  retreat  below.  We  saw  the  bright 
cheerinl  saloon  tenanted  by  chess-players,  talkers  and  readers; 
bat  psssing  by  we  sought  repose,  nor  was  it  long  ere  tran- 
qofl  deep  made  us  forget  the  fotigues  we  had  lately  under- 
gone. 

We  had  seenred  to  ourselves  state-cabins,  and  consequently 
dept  aeariy  as  comfortably  and  as  quietly  as  we  might 
bare  done  in  our  own  home ;  but  when  the  morning  dawned 
v«  b^gan  to  be  alive  to  what  was  passing  around  us,  and 
Moiewhat  amused  by  a  conversation  carried  on  in  the  next 
nesB  (betwixt  a  lady  and  the  stewardess) ;  not  being  of  a  pri- 
Tite  nature,  the  door  left  t^,  we  gathered  the  following— 
^rBatfans>« 

"  Well,  stewardess,  the  tea  yon  brought  me  was  very 
gsod— we  have  had  a  pleasant  passage  so  far,  but  I  suppose 
tbat  it  is  not  veiy  often  that  yon  are  so  little  needed  as  last 
Mgfctr 

"  Oh,  no  Indeed  ma'am,  sometimes  I  do  not  know  who  to 
attcad  to  first ;  and  then  it  occasionally  happens  that  sear 
aekBSBs  makes  some  ladies  veiy  cross,  and  i  suffer  for  it." 

"That  IS  not  very  reasonable  certaiDly~-of  course  you 
aast  see  queer  scenes  sometimes,  and  meet  with  an  amusing 
nristy  ef  eluuBctors  V* 

"  Indesd  you  may  well  say  so :  last  time  we  crossed  we 
bad  a  frmily  on  board,  just  returned  from  the  West  Indies, 
aad  I  never  saw  such  a  strange  set  of  people  in  my  life :  they  had 
■ems  servants  who,  as  usual,  were  quite  useless,  and  a 
nutsr  who,  in  seeing  to  the  comfort  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
^na,  abased  ev^y  body,  and  every  thing ;  and  a  young 
^la^samotgiiiin  particular— poor  th'mg,  they  treated  her 
Mfteni^ahehadbeeBadogl  she  could  scarcely  speak  one 
««i  it'falN^  but  the  looked  most  wratehed  and  oold, 


from  being  dressed  in  light  muslin  gar  Aeata  ;  with  bare  legs 
and  arms,  that  were  covered  with  thick  silver  aod  gold  oroa- 
ments ;  her  fingers  and  ears  were  also  overloaded  with  large 
rings ; — there  she  stood  shivering  with  cold,  and  wretehedly 
ill,  yet  they  would  scarcely  allow  of  my  giving  her  a  mattress 
on  the  floor ;  and  when  I  asked  for  a  shawl  or  cloak  to  wrap 
around  her  trembling  limbs,  they  exclaimed  in  angry  wonder, 
'  For  her !  aay  thing  is  good  enough  for  her !'  I  told  them 
she  would  soon  perish  in  this  country  if  not  better  clothed. 
They  kiughed  at  my  remonstrances,  but  gave  her  an  old  cloak 
at  last  Poor  girl !  she  seemed  grateful  for  the  little  I  could 
do  for  her.  Once  she  had  been  weeping  bitterly,  and  I  went 
to  her  and  said^ 

"  *  Why  do  you  cry — why  do  you  not  get  other  clothes?' 

"  '  Massa  say  no, — no  give.' 

**  *  Leave  them  then,  aod  get  a  better  mistress.' 

"  '  Where  me  go  ? — ^fnr  off  come  ! — and  she  pointed 
with  her  hand  to  denote  whence  she  came.     I  said— 

"  '  Go  back  again,  poor  child.' 

"  'No  know  do  road,  de  ship ;  oh,  me  cold,  cold,  cold  !* 
and  again  the  poor  creature  cried. 

"Now,  madam,  was  that  not  enough— enough  to  make 
any  one  feel  indignant  with  her  cruel  master  ?  Perhaps  she 
did  not  know  that  she  was  no  longer  a  sUve." 

"  Well,  stewardess,"  retorted  the  lady,  "  I  do  not  wonder 
at  your  getting  indignant  with  such  people  as  you  have  just 
described  ;  they  are  sad  specimens  of  humanity ;  but  toll 
me,  do  you  not  often  see  veiy  laughable  scenes  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  ma*am,  enough  to  fill  a  book  ;  only  I  gene- 
rally foi^t  them  all  by  next  day  ;  but  I  will  tell  you  one 
that  took  place  some  time  ago,  as  I  thought  it  very  funny. 
It  was  during  the  summer  season,  when  the  vessel  was 
crowded  with  passengers.  Wo  were  passuig  through  the 
Kyles  of  Bute — the  weather  being  rough,  and  night  coming 
on,  I  fel^  anxious  to  see  ail  the  ladies  in  their  berths  early  ; 
by  degrees,  all  but  one  had  retired  for  the  night.  I  had  been 
so  busily  engaged  that  I  had  scarcely  remarked  her  before  ; 
but  I  saw  that  she  rocked  herself  to  and  fro  on  one  of  the 
sofas,  add  appeared  uncomfortable.  I  approached  her,  and 
asked  if  she  would  not  go  to  bed.  She  gkred  upon  me  and 
exclaimed — 

"  '  Go  to  bed  !  what  do  you  mean  Y 

" '  Why,  that  you  would  be  the  better  of  a  good  night's 
rest.     Shall  I  help  you  V 

**  *  What  do  you  mean — heyf 

"  But  without  watting  an  answer,  in  an  instant  she  darted 
to  the  cabin-door,  and  up  upon  deck  ;  then  down  again  into 
the  gentlemen's  cabin,  screaming  *  Fire  *— the  vessel  is  on 
fire.*  All  below  rushed  about  in  alarm,  inquiring  where 
the  fire  was,  and  what  was  to  be  done.  Ladies  in  dishabille- 
some  only  half-awake — scrambled  into  the  next  room,  where 
a  scene  of  utter  confusion  ensued  ;  but  on  my  hinting  that  I 
believed  the  poor  lady  who  gave  the  alarm  was  not  altogether 
right  in  her  mind,  the  clamour  subsided,  and  it  turned  out 
that,  in  mounting  the  cabin-stairs,  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
contrasted  by  the  glare  of  the  engine-room,  and  some  stray 
sparks  shooting  up,  frightened  her,  and  caused  her  to  raise 
an  outciy.  At  lengtli,  aller  much  trouble  and  coaxing,  we 
got  her  to  remain  quietly  in  the  hulies'  cabin  for  an  hour, 
when  being  called  away  by  the  steward,  I  left  the  door  partly 
open,  that  I  might  hear  if  wanted. 

' '  I  had  not  been  absent  above  two  minutes  when  I  heard  a 
piercing  scream  in  the  gentlemen's  cabm.  I  hastened  there 
at  onoe,  and  in  doing  so  received  a  stunning  blow  on  my 

At 
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forehead,  that  braised  and  eat  it,  causing  it  to  bleed  pro- 
fusely ;  and  no  wonder,  for  I  had  struck  mj  head  against 
that  of  the  poor  insane  lady,  as  we  suddenly  met,  running 
from  opposite  directions ;  both,  of  course,  were  sererely  hurt. 
Again  she  darted  off  into  the  next  room,  screaming, 
*  Murder !  murder !  murder  ! — the  stewardess  is  murdering 
me  .*'  With  much  difficulty  wo  succeeded  in  somewhat 
quieting  tho  poor  creature,  who,  from  the  moment  I  told  her 
we  would  put  her  under  restraint  if  she  did  not  keep  still, 
became  as  gentle  as  a  lamb.  We  remoTod  all  things  that 
might  injure  her,  and  put  her  into  a  state-cabin — much  to 
the  satisraction  of  the  other  lady  passengers,  whose  fears  had 
been  somewhat  aroused  by  the  vicinity  of  such  a  companion. 
Next  morning,  when  we  arrived,  she  appeared  perfectly  col- 
lected and  rational ;  but  she  lefb  tho  ship  alone  and  un- 
attended. Where  she  bent  her  steps  I  could  not  learn,  for 
she  rof^ised  to  tell.  Only  imagine  such  a  person  being  left 
to  travel  alone  !  what  a  risk  to  run !" 

"  But  I  suppose  such  a  case  is  very  unusual ;  few  but  that 
must  have  friends,  or  keepers  to  take  charge  of  them  !" 

■*  Indeed,  ma'nm,  it  is  not  tho  first  instance  of  the  kind  I 
have  seen ;  but  I  am  accustomed  to  it  now,  I  therefore 
know  how  to  deal  with  them." 

Thus  ended  the  stewardess'  anecdote,  and  we  could  not 
help  laughing  as  we  listened  to  her  animated  account  of  this 
■trange  scene  ;  whether  unvarnished  faet  or  not,  at  least  it 
served  to  wile  away  the  time,  and  so  we  give  it  second-hand 
here,  believing  that  what  interested  us  then  may  amuse 
others  later. 

We  reached  Liverpool  with  the  grey  dawn  of  morning 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  busy  town  half-hushed  in  sleep ; 
a«  soon  as  we  gained  the  deck  we  found  it  tenanted  with 
policemen,  whilst  all  things  seemed  carried  on  in  the  most 
business-like  and  orderly  manner ;  no  jostling  and  pressing 
of  porters;  But  having  satisfied  tho  Excise  Office'  that  our 
many  cases  contained  no  "  mountain  dew,'*  and  committed 
all  our  goods  and  chattels  to  the  agent's  care,  we  were 
allowed  to  enter  a  cab  (in  waiting)  in  peace,  and  proceeded 
to  our  hotel  through  a  dark  line  of  warehouses,  that  proba- 
bly stored  much  more  of  this  world's  glittering  gear  than 
their  dingy  exterior  denoted.  Liverpool  is  of  all  mercantile 
towns  the  one  to  which  we  would  give  the  preference  ;  there 
is  a  brighter  look  about  it  (at  least  it  seems  so  to  us)  than  in 
others ;  its  inhabitants  wear  a  less  plodding  and  care-worn 
aspect ;  they  appear  to  enjoy  life  even  whilst  watching  the 
turns  of  fortune's  fickle  wheel ;  although  to  say  the  truth, 
when  passing  through  the  Exchange  at  the  busiest  hour  of 
the  afternoon,  wo  remarked  many  a  faoe  fraught  with  anxiety 
and  care  ;  but  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  the  monetary 
crisis  so  terribly  felt  of  late  was  still  pressing  on  Liverpool's 
merchant  princes,  and  even  the  most  cautious  amongst  them 
might  have  cau83to  dread  the  morrow? — that  gloom,  how- 
ever, has  somewhat  abated,  we  thankfully  hear.  But  as  we 
contemplated  the  beautiful  group  of  bronze  figures  raised  in 
the  centre  of  the  Exchange,  we  could  not  but  contrast  its 
subject,  and  that  of  the  busy  scene  enacting  around  us : 
there  stood  men  (mostly)  grasping  at  ^ture  wealth  ;  perhaps 
slighting  the  present  good  in  their  way  for  the  sake  of  acquir- 
ing gold  that  they  would  never  fully  enjoy — gold  that  they 
might  merely  secure  for  others  to  possess — or  when  once 
attained^  find  tho  desired  competence  had  come  too  late. 
Whilst  in  tho  midst  of  that  very  mart  stands  a  subject  suffi- 
cient to  warn  the  veriest  dreamer  of  the  uncertainty  of  all 
thingi^  however  apparently  firmly  held — we  allude  to  the 


statues  before  mentioned — ^Nelson,  with  the  cold  band  of 
death  chilling  his  exalting  heart,  as  the  laurel- wreaths  of 
victory  descended  on  his  brow — such  a  statue  might  afford 
a  subject  of  grave  thought  to  even  the  most  successful 
speculator.  But  masterly  as  is  the  conception  and  execu- 
tion of  this  fine  bronze,  we  cannot  divine  why  the  artist 
should  have  chosen  four  figures  of  weeping  slaves  to  orna- 
ment the  base.  Fine  manly  forms  they  certainly  are, 
althoogh  disgraoed  by  chains ;  but  what  they  can  have  to  do 
with  Nelson  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  We  conclude 
that  there  must  have  been  some  good  reason  for  placing 
them  there ;  but  we  avow  our  ignorance  of  the  same.  Nelson 
and  freedom  might  be  coupled  together  in  our  imagination 
as  one  and  the  same  thing ;  but  Nelson  and  chains  jar  on 
our  mind  as  things  incomprehensible  and  impossible. 

We  lef^  Liverpool  by  the  mail-train  next  morning  ;  and  in 
passing  from  our  carriage  to  the  refreshment  room,  we 
chanced  to  meet  a  party  of  old  friends ;  they  were  returning 
to  the  north  after  a  residence  of  two  yean  in  Italy,  ^. ;  we 
were  bound  for  the  sooth,  having  lingered  about  the  same 
space  of  time  in  dear  old  Britain.  With  mutual  pleasure  all 
proceeded  together  to  the  refreshment  room,  chatting  and 
eating  by  turns  in  the  most  happy  state  of  confusion. 
Whether  the  viands  had  been  waiting  half  the  day  on  the  table 
or  not,  we  cannot  tell  ;  but  certainly  we  tasted  of  a  few 
spoonfuls  of  very  cold  soup,  some  roast-beef  that  seemed 
altogether  undecided  whether  it  would  pass  itself  off  for  hot 
or  cold,  d(c.  &e. ;  and  to  say  the  truth,  we  could  not  boast 
much  of  tho  dinner,  for  which  wo  paid  a  tolerable  round  sum. 
But  to  m.ike  up  for  such  minor  evils,  merry  faces  and  kindly 
words  were  around  ;  causing  us  to  regret  when  the  clang  of 
the  warning  bell  summoned  us  to  resume  oar  journey. 

It  has  boon  our  lot  to  travel  much  by  railway  ;  to  become 
familiar  as  it  were  with  the  very  whirring  screech  of  the 
whistle ;  to  commit  oarselves  without  fear  to  a  comer  of  a 
snug  carriage  (as  if  we  formed  part  of  tho  machine),  and  yet, 
accustomed  as  we  are  to  all  the  complicated  working  of  this 
mode  of  transit  and  traffic,  still  we  never  pace  up  and  down 
a  station  without  wondering  alroiih  at  the  ingenuity  and  energy 
that  has  brought  all  the  various  departments  requisite  into 
play,  making  them  work  together  liko  one  enormous  machine^ 
whose  complicated  wheels  meet  in  distant  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, bending  time  and  space  beneath  man's  mighty  will. 
Incredible,  indeed,  doth  it  seem  that  this  giant  power  is  but 
in  its  infancy  !  What  mind  can  foresee  what  it  may  beeomo 
ere  many  generations  have  passed  away  ?  Still,  even  now, 
wateh  the  engines  In  our  poblio  works,  calling,  as  they  do, 
endless  machinery  into  action  ;  things  that  seem  to  work  on 
as  if  they  were  endowed  with  instinct  and  life.  Strange  faet, 
that  we  owe  this  almost  magic,  this  wealth-creating  power  to 
a  vapour  as  evanescent  as  tho  air  we  breathe ;  agent  of  civili. 
zation,  of  life,  of  death,  what  is  it  ?  Wbat->bttt  a  little  smoke ! 
Whirled  on  by  that  magio  power  we  approached  London  ; 
the  night  was  dear,  and  the  enormous  capital  stood  before 
U9,  marked  out  to  view  as  a  map,  by  Hnes  of  glittering  light, 
that  served  to  fumbh  a  dim  and  mystic  idea  of  its  vast  ex- 
tent ; — at  sueh  a  time,  indeed,  the  imagination  may  lose  itself 
in  the  contemphition  of  what  that  great  Babylon  may  beeomo, 
if  tho  energy  and  the  enterprise  of  her  sons  are  not  suffered  to 
decay.  Centre  of  the  brightest  good,  as  well  as  of  the  darkest 
evil !  we  never  touch  thy  soil  but  we  feel  what  an  atom  in 
existence  is  even  the  greatest  man  that  ever  ruled  his  iel* 
low  mortals  within  thy  bounds !  his  name  may  rise  uppermost 
on  venerating  lips  for  a  littie  season — hot  soon,  lite  a  peb- 
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Ik  cut  bto  tiM  oe«ftn— out  bright  %dij  serred  to  mark 
where  it  sonk  and  diaiippear«d — ^tho  neit  inatiint  all  was  aB 
Wan ;  it  waa  gooe  for  ertr;  but  who  could  trace  its  rest- 
isf  piaee! 

There  is  an  tDd«8eribablo  pleasure  in  meeting  with  a  wel- 
eoiM  IB  &  great  city,  after  baviog  pasMd  by  thousands  of 
hiBU  beta«a»  whoso  fitcee  had  never  met  our  glance  before, 
ni  viU  probably  never  do  so  Again ;— this  we  thaokfoUy 
■kiovlfldged  when  once  agaio  we  drove  to  our  destination, 
nd  law  the  steps  of  our  vehicle  at  oooe  fly  epon — let  down 
kf  10  dilatory  h^nd ;  and  ere  long  we  found  ourselves  beside 
tvana  fire,  that,  together  with  the  comforts  of  ad  English 
tw-teble,  tempted  us  to  partake  of  that  most  social  of  all 
bmU. 

UndoB,  we  pass  thee  by  as  a  thing  apart — a  thing  which 
if  dveU  8poo«  would  require  volumes  to  do  justice  to — a  pvn 
op^  of  every  variety  of  tCMie.  Numbers  have  already 
ittcfl^jtcd  the  Usk*  and  yei  bow  much  is  lefk  untold  !  It 
vere  nia  to  endeavour  to  describe  what  we  have  felt  each 
tiofiflarstnmini^  to  that  mighty  mate — city  of  incongrui- 
ti?s-hant  of  the  highest  intellect  and  goodness,  yet  bar 
k'l^ofsll  that  i-s  darkest  in  the  scale  of  social  existence — 
B  wtl  might  we  strive  to  penetrate  the  eanopy  of  dark  fog 
ihi  sometimes  envelopes  thee,  as  attempt  to  sketch  thy 
aapeiuitas  proportiims  with  a  hasty  pen^ 

Ob,  ea  a^in  (for  a  few  days  spent  »  Lendon  seom  b«l  as 
h«n  dtewhere),  and  wc  found  oorselves  ki  $o«thmnp«en, 
oca  again  eommittiog  ourselves  to  the  mercies  of  the 
chttfrisf  oceao.  and  vcBBarktttg  the  almost  rural  look  of  the 
1Mb,  threogk  wfaM  aisch  extoaaive  traflBe  is  now  earried 
08 ;  for  SoQthampton,  important  as  it  has  beeomo  of  lote 
jtm,  itiil  wears  the  aspect  of  a  thriving  country  town— 
ifncs  aod  naat»  with  luxuries  enough  at  hand,  and  yet 
hoUitf  oot  the  prospect  of  green  trees  and  breezes  unek>uded 
i^SBiakfe^  to  those  who  may  choose  to  indudgo  in  an  hour's 
itna. 

Uvemifdit  boast  of  a  speedy  voyage  in  the  Orion,  we 
eocid  not  do  as  much  far  that  ia  the  steamer  from  South- 
ampton to  Guernsey ;  but  we  were  consoled  by  tho  assurance, 
tW,  ahboogh  slow  she  was  sure,  from  one  of  our  party  who 
U  good  eiperience  as  to  the  powers  of  ttie  various  boats  on 
ihi  laa.  Smoothly  did  w«  gkdt  oat  of  the  Southampton 
>n«r ;  bit  the  nigkt  waa  A»k  «id  Imwrnj,  aa4  t«w  sae  had 


been  long  at  sea,  we  had  the  supreme  delight  of  hearing  that 
the  wind  was  rising,  and  that  together  with  the  tide  being 
right  ahead,  we  stood  tho  chance  of  a  fiimoas  toss  in  the 
Channel.  Fully  prepared  to  submit  to  an  evil  without  a 
remedy,  wo  all  determined  to  make  ourselves  as  cozy  for  the 
night  as  possible ;  and,  enjoying  tho  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  whole  cabin,  we  contrived  to  pillow  ourselves  up  in 
our  respective  berths  much  to  our  satiafactioti,  and  so  ns  to 
enjoy  several  hours  of  undisturbed  repose.  But  the  brightest 
dreams  are  often  doomed  to  come  to  a  sorry  end  ;  and  cer- 
tainly so  it  proved  in  our  case,  for,  by  day-light  next 
morning,  we  were  suddenly  awoke  by  being  tossed  up  and 
down,  and  then  roundabout,  in  the  most  incomprehensible  way, 
until  we  began  to  understand  what  a  danct  round  Uu  Ca$keU* 
really  meant,  and  that  it  would  be  far  more  agreeable  aod  coo* 
venient  if  the  vessel  would  keep  a  regular,  even  course,  than 
act  so  as  to  put  us  out  of  conceit  with  the  sea— ourselves,  our 
neighbours,  and  things  in  general,  in  such  an  imdignified  and 
mortifying  manner!  Our  miseries  did  come  to  an  end, 
however,  when  we  found  ourselves  hurried  by  a  kindly  hand 
into  a  boat  that  pulltMi  us  ashore,  ere  we  quite  comprehended 
where  we  were.  Yes,  smiling  lips  and  tearful  eyes  bade  us 
welcome  to  Guernsey.  What  was  said,  or  what  was  done, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  remember  :  but  such  greetings  are 
treasured,  conned  over  in  after  years,  as  some  of  the  brightest 
spots  in  this  changing  existence — feel  them,  all  may — de- 
scribe them,  who  can? —made  up,  as  they  are,  of  pleasure 
aod  pain.  But,  as  we  were  onoe  more  packeJ  in  a  carriage 
in  •raitin'T,  then  rattled  through  the  old  quaint  streets  of  Sl» 
p€lev'$  PorU  till  wo  reached  its  environs,  and  our  new 
;ibodo  fi)r  the  winter,  we  felt  a  grateful  prayer  insensibly 
arittc  from  oar  hearts.  Sceocs  half-forgottan  were  rocallad 
to  our  minds,  like  a  melody  lying  dormant  for  years  in  the 
far-off  recesses  of  memory,  unheeded  and  disregarded,  until 
4nma  kindred  tone  served  to  bring  it  back  as  fixtshly  as 
though  it  had  died  away  upon  tho  ear  bat  ysstsrday.  Yea, 
wo  spoke  not ;  but  at  that  moment  we  felt  as  il  stand ing 
upon  hallowed  ground. 


Guernsey,  4th  December,  1847. 


IOTA. 


*  The  Casket  Bocki  have  long  been  the  dread  of  seamen, 
in  spile  of  tho  lighthouse  that  marks  their  diigeraus  vMni^, 
We  hop«  to  describe  them  mosa  (uUy  latar. 


AUSTRALIA  FELIX.* 


The  above  b  a  rather  comprehensive  title-page,  but  the  cod- 
liati  of  the  volume  bear  it  out.  A  ostraUx  Felfx— auspicious 
iKss!— is  tke  yeuafoet  of  British:  colonies,  and,  therefore, 
'^^  of  ttie  fiunHy.  It  has,  moraaetr,  been  all  akw^  n 
f-nviag,  healthy  hnbo  of  grace,  thnt  Ban  suifrfed  bat  stiflitly 
ftjax  the  diseases  which  usually  afflict  hifant  colonfes.  Thonprh 
«)h  ia  its  twel&h  yoax.  it  baa  fiiirly  surmounted  the  help- 
hmum  aod  atteiuiant  itto  of  ebildliood,  and  is  now  a«  vigor- 
^  nd  M  of  hopo  and  prombe  as  a  jmam^  Taakee.  Per- 
h^  th»  colony  should  have  been  allowed  to  ntthin  the  a^ 
^  o^esi^  bef(>ca  ita  cariy  history  or  OHtoMotfraphij  bad 
Wsft&B^  written;  bai  with  it  a  docon  years  base  baen 


^T  ar  My  wttk  tbo  «lder  wttleneats,  and  Invf  hnm^  it  to 
equal  maturity.  It  has  the  fhrthor  claim  of  being  at  pre- 
sent, to  sheep-farmera,  one  of  tho  most  promisiug  fields  for 
emigration  throughout  the  entire  cxtt^nt  of  the  vast  South- 
land. In  183^  Port  Phillip  was  a  wildorne9<» ;  in  1847  its 
thirty-flve  thousand  British  subjects  export  annually  nearly 
ten  millions  of  pounds  of  wool,  now  the  great  staple  of  all 
tlie  AttstralLin  colonies,  as  it  once  was  of  En;{lani].  Ti»o  fi'W 
cattle,  and  the  scanty  flock*  originally  sp  ead  over  tlm  wid<» 
unoccupied  pastures  of  tho  colony,  are  now  nmnberc*!.  tlM 
caUlo  by  httndre<ls  of  thousands,  and  the  sheep  by  millions. 
The  early  and  rapid  prosperity  of  this  colony  is  in  a  gri'nt 


^^Aws^FelsBLar.ailirtoricia  »ud  DtscripUve  Account  of  tha  New  aettlemwit  ef  PwtJ?Wllp,  Nsw  BeaOt  Wdes.  tacludh;««iU  ]»p. 
^^■^«r«e  Iftnaan  imd  Conditimi  of  th»  Aborlginst  Nsdrefi.  wttti  Observations  on  Emitp-atloo.  on  the  Sysiem  of  XnusportaUoxi,  and 
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meafore,  we  would  think,  to  be  aeeouiited  for  by  the  fint 
settlen  being  from  the  neighbouring  colonies  of  Van  Die- 
xhan*8  Land  and  New  South  Wales  ;  persons  with  some  cApi- 
tal,  great  enterprise,  possessed  of  requisite  knowledge  of  the 
eouotry,  and  trained  in  the  habits  of  colonial  life.  These 
favourable  circumstances,  and  their  proximity  to  the  older 
lettlemcnts,  exempted  the  colonists  of  Port  Philip  from  the 
difficulties  and  hardships  with  which  all  the  other  colonies 
hare  had  to  struggle.  And  yet  it  may  qualify  our  admira- 
tion of  the  early  prosperity  of  Port  Philip,  to  reoolleot  that 
the  oldest  of  these  flourishing  and  populoua  colonies  ii  a 
penal  settlement,  of  little  more  than  fiHy  years'  duration. 

There  are  contending  claims  to  what  is  termed  the  dit- 
CQvery  of  Australia  Felix.  The  first  explorer  seems  to  hare 
been  Mr.  Hamilton  Hume,  a  colonist,  whose  graxings  bor- 
dered on  Lake  George,  and  who,  accompanied  by  a  neigh 
bouring  settler,  Mr.  Horell,  set  out  on  a  roving  expedition 
in  search  of  fresh  pastures  ibr  his  flock,  and  descried  this  land 
of  promise.  The  expeditions  of  Captain  Sturt,  Mitchell,  and 
others,  followed,  until  the  whole  region  was  not  only  explored, 
but  suddenly  occupied,  the  squatters  generally  preceding  the 
regular  surveyors.  In  Australia,  as  in  other  new  countries,  the 
last  tract  explored  is  somehow  always  found  to  be  the  finest 
and  most  fertile ;  and  this  fully  holds  of  Port  Philip  or  Aus- 
tralia Felix.  And  without  question,  when  compared  with 
the  Sydney  district  of  New  South  Walesi  and  some  of  the  other 
settlements,  it  does  seem  to  possess  advantages  both  of  soil 
and  olimate,  though  the  great  features  of  tho  Australian 
colonies  are  everywhere  the  same ;  a  thin  arid  soil,  and 
Boanty  vegetation,  with  liability  to  severe  and  protracted 
droughts.  Mr.  Westgarth,  who  has  made  careful  and  dili- 
gent use  of  the  labours  of  preceding  writers,  and  whose  work 
may  rather  be  regarded  as  an  ehiborato  and  judicious  compi- 
lation, than  a  book,  the  result  of  original  and  personal 
observation  and  research,  has  devoted  one  long  chapter  to  a 
description  of  the  surface  of  Australia  Felix,  and  another  to 
ite  climate,  which  if  not  the  best  in  the  world,  is  surely 
about  the  second  best.  The  hot,  parching  winds  of  summer 
are  the  greatest  drawback  on  ito  general  salubrity ;  but  if 
in  well-constructed  houses  the  influence  of  these  blighting 
blatte  nuy  be  so  effectually  guaitied  against,  that  the  tem- 
perature rarely  exceeds  75"",  there  is  little  ground  for  com- 
pUint.     All  is  said  in  one  word. 

"During  six  weeks  of  winter  the  sky  may  be  generally  over- 
cast, and  the  country*  and  the  roads  inconveniently  affected  by  the 
continnous  showers.  But  for  nearly  ten  months  of  the  year  the 
climate  is  anexceptionable.  Tlie  evenings  of  summer  are  in  general 
dear  and  cool,  and  attended  with  a  copious  dew.  The  dryness  and 
genial  warmth  of  the  air  afford  an  almost  uninterrupted  daily  ac- 
cess to  the  open  countr}' ;  and  there  appears  in  the  general  buoy- 
ancy of  the  population  a  degree  of  oi^oyinent  of  existence  fiir 
beyond  what  is  usually  exhibited  in  the  duller  climes  of  the 
Fatherland." 

If  in  Buchasalubrious  country  disease  is  known,  thepatiente 
have  to  blame  their  own  folly  and  intemperance.  Count  Strze- 
lecki,  one  of  the  Utest  wanderers  over  the  Australian  regions, 
says  that  Port  Philip,  in  its  summer  season,  resembles 
Baden,  Marseilles,  and  Bordeaux ;  in  its  winter,  Palermo  or 
Buenos  Ayres  ;  the  fluctuations  of  its  temperature  are  those 
of  Montpelliar,  and  its  usual  mean  is  that  of  Naples.  Nor 
ii  there  a  question  that,  without  exaggeration,  all  these  colo- 
nies possess,  in  a  high  degree,  the  unspeakable  blessing  of  a 
fine  climate.  Mr.  Westgarth  has  given  a  very  ample  de- 
scription of  the  Aborigines,  a  chapter  on  which,  perhaps, 
ttio  IfM  that  it  now  laid  the  better.  Though  he  atrives  to  be 


impartial,  his  mind  is  etidently  tinged  with  oeUoial  pre]tt« 
dice.  Since  the  Aborigines  of  Australia,  like  those  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  must  be  swept  from  among  the  human  fiuni* 
lies,  it  is  surely  better  to  let  them  perish  in  silence,  without 
farther  attempt  to  justify  or  extenuate  the  extirpation  of  the 
doomed  race,  by  the  aelf-same  Transatlantie  philosophy 
whieh  is  employed  to  vindicate  the  destruction  of  the  Red 
Indians ;  or  by  the  arguments  that  a  Roman  moralist  might 
have  used,  had  the  British  Isles  been  considered  worth  re- 
taining as  a  colony  of  Rome.  Mr.  Westgarth's  atatomente, 
however,  convey  a  higher  impression  of  the  intellectual 
power  and  moral  sentimente  of  the  Aborigines  than  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  receive  from  other  sources.  Cannibal- 
ism takes  a  new  aspect  when  viewed,  as  it  is  by  the  aborigi'* 
nal  Australian,  as  "  a  duty  to  the  dead,  and  a  consolation  to 
the  living,' '  or  when  it  is  considered  as  a  sort  of  solenm 
rite,  that  "  the  body  should  be  partaken  of  by  the  rela- 
tives and  members  of  the  tribe."  The  whole  subject  is  suf- 
ficiently disgusting.  There  is  something  pathetic  in  the 
following  apology  or  vindication  of  the  too-common  crime  of 
infanticide : — 

"  The  encroachment  of  the  colonists,  and  their  practical  disre- 
gard of  aboriginal  rights,  weigh  with  disoounging  effect  upon  the 
native  mind ;  so  that  the  presence  of  the  whites  is  thus,  perhaps, 
in  some  instances  as  efficient  to  increase  infimticide,  as  in  others 
it  has  been  found  instrumental  in  restraining  it.  Mr.  Thomas, 
one  of  the  assistant  protectors  of  the  Port  Fhihp  district^  speaks 
despaixin^y  of  the  prevalence  and  even  increase  of  this  crime.  He 
mentions  an  instance  of  an  old  chief,  who  acknowledged  he  had  no 
power  to  stop  the  practice,  the  blacks  stating  that  they  have  now 
no  country  of  their  own,  and  were  therefore  unwilling  to  keep 
their  children.'* 

The  portraits  of  the  natives,  taken  from  daguerreotyped 
likenesses  of  various  groupes,  might  very  easily,  we  think, 
pass  for  those  of  Irish  people  or  Highlanders,  There  i« 
nothing  either  ferocious  or  stupid  in  their  fiices.  The  rudi- 
ments of  civilixation  are  not  wholly  wanthig,  but,  as  holda 
among  all  savage  tribes,  the  manners  are  ftrther  advanced 
than  the  arts.    We  are  told— - 

**  When  the  tribes  meet  for  festivity,  and  have  no  deaths  to 
avenge,  they  are  often  extremely  civil  and  social  one  with  another. 
Strangers  are  formally  introduced,  the  senior  blacks  describing 
to  the  company  the  country  and  lineage  of  their  new  acquaintance. 
Past  occurrences  are  talked  over,  localities  where  food  is  abundant 
are  mentioned,  and  invitatioms  given  to  relations  and  friends  by  tho 
proprietors  of  these  different  districts  to  accompany  them  thither. 
Tho*  females  by  themselves  are  meanwhile  engaged  after  their 
fashion.  Births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  are  duly  discussed;  and 
the  relation  of  family  occurrences  acquires  a  piquant  edge  by  a 
sprinkling  of  gossip  and  scandal." 

*  *  *  •  • 

"  Frequently  very  limited  in  the  number  of  members,  the  tribes 
seldom  consist,  even  at  the  most,  of  more  than  two  or  three  hun- 
dred individujds;  but  whether  they  be  laxge  or  small,  »weak  or 
powerful,  they  seem  always  perfectly  distinct^  separate  and  inde- 
pendent of  one  another,  each  inhabiting  its  own  tract  of  country. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  system  of  acknowledged  chief- 
tainship, such  as  exists,  ibr  the  obvious  purposes  of  unity  and 
strength,  among  the  neighbouring  New  Zealanden  and  other 
more  advanced  races  of  men.  The  general  control  and  manage- 
ment of  affairs  appears  to  be,  by  mutual  consent,  in  the  handa  of 
the  adult  or  elderly  males  of  the  respective  tribes.  As  the  younger 
males  advance  in  life,  they  are  gradually  initiated  into  the  myste. 
ries  of  religion  and  government.  The  females  are  generally  uit- 
enlij^tened  on  these  topics.  The  meetings  of  the  old  men  are  of 
a  sacred  and  secluded  character,  and  it  is  highly  oifenaive  and 
dangerous  to  intrude  npon  them.  Stnelecki  describes  his  own 
risk  on  one  occasion,  from  being  in  the  vicinity  of  one  of  theaa 
secret  assemblages.  An  implacable  spirit  of  mutual  enmity  occa- 
sionally influences  the  diifenent  tribes.*' 
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imaag  their  Ttgue  notioiu  of  a  Attare  iiate  ef  existonoe 
Mme  an  n^daimmi,  though  their  origiii  ma/  be  fbond  in  the 
viMf-diAind  idea  of  a  trangmigratory  state : — 

'They  bdiere  that  they  are  to  assame  some  other  form  of  man 
«  maal ;  and  it  ia  a  Teiy  eommon  ondentanding  amongst  them, 
tbt  lil  the  preaeot  lihitecoloiiiatB  are  their  own  frienda  or  anoes- 
Uowiu)  bare  thua  liaea  from  the  dead.  Th^  have  insisted, so 
encsUj  on  this  point,  that  these  opinions  may  he  regarded  as  a 
Hsi  of  settled  doctrine.  In  some  instances  old  females,  who  had 
iaia  a  fimcy  ibr  particnlar  colonists,  have  argoed  themselves  into 
»Mte<if  aagry  eieateBent  heeause  they  were  not  reoogniaed  by 
tbar  sqposed  fiinner  children  and  aaaociatca.  A  native,  several 
Tcsn  »gD  executed  at  Melbourne,  whose  case  is  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Hon,  of  Henxmme,  appeared  resigned  to  his  fate  under  the 
csQsdaSm  view  tiiat  he  himsdf  should  afterwards  be  one  of  the 
eskaiiti,  reaiaridiig  that  be  would  *  jon^op  a  white  feUow,  aad 
ktt  pkaty  of  risfeaon* " 

Mr.  Westgarth  states,  with  doe  solemnity,  that  "  in  ge- 

seraltbey  seem  to  have  Tery  undecided  yiews  [of  religion], 

ttd  oQDot  explain  themselves  connectedly  and  logically  upon 

ttentijeet."    In  the  neighbonrfaood  of  the  settlements,  the 

latirei  bava  evidently  degenerated,  and,  with  their  native 

eiBtm,  eereraoAuUs*  and  saporstttions,  have  lost  the  few 

fade  arts,  the  g«rm  of  otTilizatton,  together  with  their 

sKwal  feelings  and  their  wild  freedom.     But  they  are  a 

iomed  and  a  fiist^isappearing  race,  and  it  Is  idle  to  think 

Bcre  about  them.     Even  missionary  efforts  have  now  been 

aesiy  abandoned,   and  the  Home  GoTemment  protection, 

bovfTcrwenHseant,  is  found  onavailing.     Nearly  £40,000, 

ipot  in  the  colony  of  Port  Philip  in  proteoting  the  Abort- 

faa,  may  haTo  supplied  a  few  rations  to  the  miserable, 

itsrring  ereatorea  wandering  about    the    settlements,  but 

othenrtse  it  has  been  worse  than  thrown  away.     It  is,  how- 

etier,  mefamcholy   to  read  of  the  gradual  abandonment  of 

fte  missions.     Tho  Catholics  and  Wosleyans  hare  held  out 

bet ;  aod  now 

"The  eoDversion  or  efBdent  instruction  of  the  older  Uacka  is 
feaeBiily  admitted  to  be  altogether  impracticable.  They  are 
AnrBgjy  opposed  to  any  change  of  habits  and  customs,  remarks  the 
Ser.  Mr.  Chmther  of  Mndgee,  aad  aeem  knit  together  as  in  a  con- 
spincT  to  keep  out  improvement.  The  chOdren  on  reaching  adult 
^^  are  constituted  by  some  mysterious  ceremony,  and  become  '  as 
if  ealisted  and  sworn.'  The  rearing  of  the  young  children  has 
ibrdbre  of  late  been  the  chief  object  of  attention,  and  several 
idujols  for  alK>nginal  children  have  been  established. 

'The  missionaTy  philanthropy  with  regard  to  the  younger  na- 
thcs  baa  however  been  opposed  by  the  seniors  of  the  tribes.  The 
pvats  are  not  generally  willing  that  their  children  should  be 
Uka  svar  fiiom  them,  more  particularly  as  it  has  been  found  neces- 
K?  to  keep  the  pupils  as  much  as  possible  entirely  aloof  from 
^  old  aaaodatea.  When  the  children  under  instruction  are 
^^oved  to  return  at  night  to  their  parents'  encampment,  all  the 
pod  leBonaof  the  day  are  usually  swept  away  and  langhed  out  of 
^i  so  tbati  it  is  now  the  practice  to  board  and  lodge  them  at 
&  sdwoL  Teaching  in  the  native  language  is  also,  for  simihr 
Rans,1i9BBd  sot  to  answer,  and  the  children  are  now  taught  in 
h^^  But  notwithstanding  all  care  and  precaution,  they  are 
kV3Ti  apt  to  run  off  whenever  their  tribes  move  away  from  the 
xifbbovhood.  There  ia  often  indeed  great  diiBcnIty  in  inducing 
tb  boys  to  attend  aebool  at  tSl,  and  the  teachers  must  sometimes 
p  toad  the  encampments  and  take  them  away  even  against  their 
viibei.  Ahhongfa  the  natiTes  may  tacitly  submit  at  the  time, 
^  are  nevertlieless  much  displeased  at  this  interference  with 
^fsBufies.  One  old  man,  iHioae  children  had  been  thus  taken 
i«v,  bat  had  mn  back  to  him  again  on  his  removing  from  the 
vi^iBtj  of  &e  school,  used  vehemently  to  dechne,  that  if  they 
^  tskcB  any  more,  he  would  appropriate  some  white  children 
ia  tbar  pisee,  and  teach  them  in  his  turn.  He  could  give  them, 
^  sdded,  naelbl  instnietion  in  huntmg,  Hahing,  and  making  neta, 
^  tfaeSttopeana  did  no  good  to  hia  children. 

**  it  weaU  be  difiedt  to  discover  any  defective  opacity  of 
Mil  the  aboiiglBal  native^  ir»  juifBd  i  him  by  his  indioatioiis 


at  school  Their  aptness  and  quidc  perceptions  are  rentsiUUe, 
and  often  positively  superior  to  those  of  European  children. 
Letters  and  figures  are  easily  acquired;  and  although  the  bare 
and  abstract  character  of  arithmetical  operations  pnule  them 
somewhat  at  first,  yet  these  also  are  eventually  mastered,  and  the 
early  progress  of  the  pupil  is  generally  promising.  The  native 
children  have  thus  been  repeatedly  considered,  and  by  good  autho- 
rities, to  be  as  apt  aod  intelligent  as  those  of  Europeans.  Never- 
theless, it  is  extraordinary  that  in  no  instance  have  these  beginninga 
of  civilization  ripened,  or  been  permanently  sustained  in  adult  age. 
All  educated  or  trained  aborigines,  youths  as  well  as  adults,  as  f^ 
aa  testimony  can  be  relied  on,  appear  to  have  uniformly  degene- 
rated, abandoning  at  some  period  their  civilised  habits  and  associa- 
tions, and  returning  to  the  Ufe  of  their  fidthers.*  The  aptitude 
for  civilization  seems,  therefore,  to  be  distinct  from  a  mere  readi- 
ness for  acquiring  the  ordinary  elements  of  education.** 

Such  is  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Westgarth,  and  so  might  a 
phiUnthropio  lioman  writer  have  reasoned  about  the  capaci- 
ties and  moral  qualities  of  his  painted  and  skin-clad  British 
ancestors.  The  natural  history  of  Australia  is  neutral 
ground,  and  so  is  its  geography  and  civil  history.  These  are, 
therefore,  fairly  treated,  and  are  full  of  interest  and  fotura 
promise.  Tlie  rapid  and  prosperous  progress  of  this  colony 
is  indeed  one  of  the  most  cheering  chapters  in  the  late  his- 
tory of  British  settlements.  It  has  been  subjected  to  few  or 
none  of  tho  usual  hardships  or  backward  oasts  of  infant  colo- 
nies. No  difficulties  hare  been  experienced,  except  those 
into  which  the  avidity  or  recklessness  of  the  colonists  have 
wilfully  precipitated  them,  or  that  rapacious  and  gambling 
spirit  which  passes  by  the  gentle  name  of  specuhition.  This 
has  been  the  bane  of  all  Southern  colonies ;  and  it  erer  car- 
ries with  it  its  own  bitter  but  wholesome  antidote.  The 
ferer-ftt  of  specubtton  never  raged  more  hotly  than  in  Mel- 
bourne, the  capital  of  Port  Fhiiip,  in  the  early  years  of  the 
colony.  The  following  passage  b  a  curious  and  instructire 
chapter  in  tho  history  of  newly-formed  settlements.  It  could 
nowhere,  wo  imagine,  be  equalled,  save  in  the  United 
SUtes  :— 

"  The  town  of  Melbourne  was  laid  out  on  the  northern  bonk  of 
the  Yarra  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square,  with  the  streets  at  right 
angles  to  one  another.  The  principal  streets  are  of  convenient 
breadth,  and  promise  for  the  larger  population  and  more  elegsnt 
structures  of  the  future  city  an  open  and  agreeable  effiBet,  in  ao* 
cordance  with  the  cUmate  of  the  country.  But  each  of  the  con- 
siderable blocks  which  they  mark  out  is  traversed  by  a  lane  or 
'  little  street,'  affording  a  traffic  entrance  to  the  houses  and  stores; 
and  the  cheaper  sections  of  land  in  these  localities  have  been 
bought  up  by  the  poorer  classes,  who  are  often  too  densely  thronged 
in  their  narrow  quarters. 

"  The  site  of  the  town,  whose  lands  were  subsequently  the  ob- 
jects of  such  extravagant  speculation,  had  been  mapped  out  in  half- 
acre  portions  called  allotments,  a  term  now  associated  with  many 
sore  reminiscences  of  golden  hopes  and  msty  realities  in  the 
hard  but  wholesome  experience  of  the  colonists.  The  first  hmd- 
sale,  which  consisted  of  these  town-allotments,  occurred  at  Mel- 
bourne in  June,  1837.  The  Government  required  payment  in 
gold,  and  few  were  provided  with  the  requisite  description  of  value. 
The  fortunate  purchasers  obtained  such  lots  as  were  then  sold  at 
a  rate  varying  from  £30  to  £100  per  half-acre.  After  aa  in- 
terval of  little  more  than  two  years,  the  value  of  each  of  these 
small  areas  of  the  green  sod  had  ascended  to  thousands  of  pounds. 


*  "  Eym,  vol.  11.  p.  430.  There  are  now  numerous  instanoes  on  re- 
cord. One  remarkable  case  was  mentioned  to  me  by  Mr.  Alexander 
M'Kean,  late  of  South  Auatralia,  of  two  female  children  who  hod 
been  brought  up  for  some  time  with  great  care  at  Oovenunent 
House  at  Adelaide,  but  who,  nevertheleea,  eventualij  disappeared 
CD  the  occasion  of  a  tribe  of  blacks  being  in  the  neighbourhood, 
whom  th^  had  seen  from  the  windows  of  the  house.  They  had  pro. 
viously  been  observed  to  be  rather  restless  and  flrequently  looIdinK 
out  upon  the  country.  In  ezplttnation  of  their  dislike  of  European 
customs,  some  consideration  U  due  for  the  disadvantageous  Qircum- 
stances  in  which  they  are  placed  among  the  whites.  What  prospects 
(Mr  course  of  liISs,  inquires  Mr.Evra,  an  open  to  a  native  who  maj 
bo  educate^  and  oiviliscd?  Ifha^  domsstlc  ties  oaa  be  taaa.  to 
make  his  UfeShappyf 
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At  a  wle  by  aoction  that  oorarred  ia  1839,  which  U  itill  referred 
ta  with  a  sigh  by  the  early  eolomat  as  the  time  of  happy  fiioes  and 
igubBial  Boaey-iaakinf,  three  half-acre  lectioiM  realised  the  enor- 
iQQua  Bumof  iElOJJiiO  ^  and  Ijie  purcbasar,  it  was  said,  ha4  fguad 
thii  axtratagant  iiiveatmeot  to  be  also  renaaerHiive  by  neaus  of 
the  loagpc  process  of  caniag  out  his  aeclious  iu  fragments  auit 
able  to  the  wants  and  abilities  of  the  crowd  of  buyers.*  Many 
partiea  were  induced  thus  to  speculate  in  land ;  and  it  most  be  ad- 
laittad  that  the  eontiAued  advaiM»  ia  the  estiaiated  Talae  of  this 
kind  of  property  was  a  temptation  difficult  to  be  withstood,  and  a 
short  and  ea^  road  to  fortune.  Numbers  of  the  purchasers  sold 
out  with  enormous  profit^  and  again  plunged,  with  their  enlarged 
meaii8»  into  iavestments  which  had  already  proved  so  advanta- 
gpous. 

"  The  settlement  had  been  founded,  and  for  a  short  period  at 
first  continued  to  be  peopled  chiefly  by  immigration  from  Van 
Diemen^s  Land.  But  attention  was  soon  excited  in  a  wider  field 
and  Sydney  poured  fbrth  her  adTenturers  and  her  capital  to  par- 
tiapiiN  ia  the  pwfitabW  iiafic  goiog  oa  a4  Poit  Philip.  Two 
j|j^o-Auatndi«a  baaka,  paeviouAly  ia  oparalion  in  %dB^,  prwipUy 
established  branches  in  a  town  of  such  increasing  importance,  and 
in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  times  found  an  ample  investment 
fbr  their  huge  paid-up  capital,  in  discoiinti«g  the  numerous  bills 
thai  were  erealed  by  the  baying  tati  eeffing  propenakiee  of  the 
aetticn. 

**  Aji  erexy  occupation  appeared  ta  prosper — ^as  eTeiy  purchaser 
resold  at  his  own  oouTenience  with  a  profit,  and  the  measure  of 
a  man's  means  appeared  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  extent  of  his 
■peeolitioBe,  it  w«>  impoesiUa  to  deny  matual  credit  and  aeoommo- 
datiaa,  which  accardiagly  prevailed  to  the  noat  naboonded  ex- 
tant. Traaaactiooa  enlarged  and  multiplied;  and  a  legion  of 
lawyers  was  unremittingly  engaged  in  tlie  e<^[UA}ly  lucrative  em- 
jAoyment  of  framing  conveyances  and  unravelling  titles  for  the 
patches  and  fractioM  of  hind  that  were  ineessantly  pushed  into 
Um  narket,  iavolved  k  eanAuioa  hf  the  tardy  emaaatios  ef  the 
QMwn-giaAt,  the  operatiaa  of  the  hiw  of  dower,  or  the  haste  and 
Diligence  of  the  speculators.  The  sale  of  town  allotments  com> 
ment^  on  1st  ^ne  1837,  that  of '  country  and  suburban  sections* 
on  12th  September  of  the  IbUowing  year.  Prom  these  respective 
datoa  lo  the  md  of  18il  then  had  heea  sold  by  GovemnMl, 
duafly  My  pahUe  aaotioa,  in  the  spam  of  batweea  tear  and  five 
}iears,  205,748  acres  of  land,  realising  no  less  a  sum  than  £394>,3o3. 

**  But  the  spirit  of  speculation  was  not  confined  to  transactions 
is  hud.  Every  description  of  colonial  property  found  a  reedy 
market;  and  sheep,  cattle,  and  horses,  in  partieular,  rose  to  un- 
wonted prices.  In  1839  good  deaoriptions  of  sheep  were  fre- 
qocntly  sold  for  £3  each,  eattle  for  412  or  £15,  and  ordinary 
aaddla-horsea  for  upwards  of  i^lOO.  The  fluctuations  to  which 
these  artidea  of  colonial  property  ^se  liable  nay  be  exhibited  ia 
the  fact  that  anly  four  years  afterwards,,  namely,  in  1S4>3,  the  same 
descr^oaa  and  quality  of  live  stock  wen  repeatedly  sold  at  the 
prices  of  3a.  6d.,  25s.,  and  £12,  respectively.  Iu  the  Sydney  Dis- 
trict,  where  the  depression  iu  sooie  articles  appears  to  have  been 
akin  greater  than  at  Melbourne,  several  capitalists,  who  eame 
opportnneiy  into  the  field,  bought  up  great  ^funbers  of  sheep  at 
Ijk  6d.  per  heed,  and  it  ia  said  even  so  kiw  as  9d. ;  cattle  were 
^dd  at  lis.  eax^  and  horses  in  some  instanrcs  for  vei^'  little 
aore. 

**  The  pEue  of  provisions  was  enormous.  Tlus  was  caused 
partly  by  a  severe  drought  ia  the  Sydney  District  in  the  three 
yaava  1^7^>  which  had  reputedly  destsoyed  most  of  the  crops. 
Bad  occasioned  the  death  of  large  numbers  of  the  live  stock,  and 
partly  from  an  increased  influx  of  population  to  these  eolonies, 
whidi  was  taking  pbice  about  this  time  from  the  mother  country. 
Bat  perhaps,  to  a  greater  extent  l^an  either,  we  must  attribute 
thsaa  high  prices  to  the  usual  eflecta  of  a  speculative  sinnt,  arising 
firom  the  abundance  of  available  means  introduced  into  the  colony, 
which  greatly  diminished  for  a  time  the  exchangablc  value  of 
money.  The  price  of  flour  in  the  new  settlements  of  Port  Philip 
and  Adelaide  rose  to  £80  and  even  £100  a-ton  of  2000  pounds 
viQight»  and  the  ooauaoa  foar^ponnd  loaf  was  sold  for  three  shil- 
]^  and  sixpence. 

"  lAbour  is  usually  scarce  and  dear  in  Anatralia,  owing  to  the 
dSatanoa  of  her  settlemeats  fram  the  great  reservoir  of  the  mother 
QiaHtiy.  Tha  peeei^  ol  the  Ubonrer  vreve  at  lall  propartian  to 
t^  apparent  cira&netaDoea  of  hia  emplc^ars.    Ton  ahtl^ga  a-day 


•««  One  vteee  of  thla  ground  waa  aold  at  *#rata«nUit|ptTa 


was  no  unusual  remuneration  for  the  common  descriptions  of  em- 
ployment, and  mechanics  of  the  more  skilful  dass  had  even  higher 
wages.  The  cost  of  brnlding  and  the  rents  of  honsn  were  there-' 
fore  beyond  aU  Teaaoaahle  eapeetaiiea.  Cetftegas  af  htar  foome, 
with  very  moderate  pretensions  to  appearance  or  aoeoaunodation, 
were  let  at  an  annual  rent  of  £150  to  £200.  Such  exorbitant 
charges,  together  with  the  cost  of  provisions  and  the  high  pnoe  of 
land,  astonished  and  eonfounded  the  inpouriug  emigrants  from 
Britain,  who  found  they  had  left  a  hind  of  comparative  plenty  ni^ 
frugah'ty,  in  exchange  for  one  of  the  most  expewve  Cving  and 
general  extravagance."* 

Sneh  vraa  tha  bofaAil  eamBaaaaaaant  of  thia  yoamg  mImj, 
abwit  wktofa  there  vraa,  hovrefrer.  aoma  groas  deltmioB.  Tha 
reporta  of  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell  and  othera  tanipted  man/ 
wealthy  amigraDts  of  the  ufiper  ebtu  from  Britaia,  who. 
ware  avary  way  imittad  for  their  new  made  <»f  Kfa.  But 
individual  ruin  was  public  gain.  The  rapid  pvoepentf  of 
the  colony  was,  in  the^  firat  inataoce,  aeourad  by  the  impo- 
verishment of  this  ill-adviaed  class  of  emigrants  ;  and  bafora. 
the  port  <^  Melbourne  waa  four  years  old,  or  its  inhabi- 
tants were  as  many  thouaands,  tbirtj  British  trading  Ttsaels* 
though  not  direct  from  British  porta,  might  hare  been  aeen 
at  anchor  in  the  hay.  Tha  price  obtained  for  all  sorts  of 
commodities  waa  enormoua. 

The  rapidity  with  which,  tha  on]j  parmaoeat  resoaroas  of 
this  colony,  its  cattle  and  flocks,  developed  thamsalvea,  ia  all 
but  incredible.  Duriag  the  year  1837,  the  second  or  third  of 
the  settlement,  the  importation  of  skeep  from  Van  Diemea*a 
LAttd  amounted  to  ^,208,  and  this  went  oq  more  ga^ 
doally  until  1840,  when  the  taUea  wara  tanmd. 


"  Importation  both  of  sheep  and  cattle  censed  daring  the  fatttor 
year  [1H41.]  The  nehncsa  ef  the  A»i  Philip  pastans  ^aidd:^ 
aoqaired  for  the  aaw  pcoviaee  a  anpiemacy  ia  pasioial  pradngg. 
So  early  as  1 839,  the  tables  ware  turned  with  the  Van.  Diemen'a 
Land  colonists.  The  fint  stock  of  Australia  Pelix  began  regularly 
to  enter  their  markets,  and  were  shortly  afterwards  despatched,  ia 
occasional  ventures,  to  the  remoter  locations  of  Sydney,  Naiw 
Zealand,  South  Australia,  and  the  Swan  River.  The  wants  of 
the  new  settlement  were  at  first  supplied  by  importation  from 
Sydney  and  Van  Diemcn's  Land." 

One  aigaiilaant  fiaot  aha«a  tha  soUd  haais  apaa  whjah  tha 
prosperity  af  thia  eolaay  ia  founded. 

"  The  earliest  official  record  af  the  exports  appears  for  the  year 
1837,  when  they  amounted  in  value  to  £12.1^0,  and  the  quantity 
of  wool  exported  for  that  year  to  175,081  poands  wei^t  hk 
l>vlO,  the  value  of  eaporta  was  £154,650,  and  the  annnal  quaatity 
of  wool  had  increased  to  nearly  one  million  pounds  weight.  For 
the  present  year,  1847,  the  exports  may  be  valued  at  upwards  of 
£500,000,  and  the  clip  of  wool  for  the  same  period  at  idiout  niiie 
millions  of  pounds  weight.'** 

The  adverse  circumstances  which,  from  1841,  began  to 
affect  Port  Philip,  in  commoa  with  all  tha  AostnUaa 
oolontes,  and  which^  a«  ia  aaual.  foUowed  hard  upon  a  period 
of  great  axtariop  aplandour  and  aneouud  eommeroial  pcaa 
pcrity,  are  adverted  to,  and  mxf  form  a  useful  study  to  oor 
home-currency  doctors  and  others.  The  rate  of  discount  was 
at  ana  period  1(>  and  12  par  oant.  oa  three  months  billa;  and 
at  Port  Philip  30  par  cant,  waa  given  far  loans  upoa  what 
was  esteemed,  and  appeared  at  thotima,  nndowhtad  aaearttT. 
but  which  the  rapidly-reduced  value  of  land  and  lire  stock 
showed  to  ba  iallacieua.  Tha  biatorj  of  this  dismal  period  of 
colonial  history  ia  iUl  of  inatmetioa.  Bat  if  the  raaalt  wa« 
extensive  individual  ruin,  there  was  some  publie  adVanta^ge. 
[f  we  may  compare  great  things  with  small,  the  AastmUau 
colonies  with  the  mij^y  mother  eoimiry,  the  fallawiof  paa« 
sage  will,  at  tha  prawnt  vism,  U  inad  iiapWy  par?. 
tia«lt^-* 
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*]fdul  enfit  tad  toMeoet  were  ibr  a  time  vetsAj  at  an  end, 
mi  rnwf  will  •p«nitioM  vera  mtridtod  to  a  very  narrow  chaa- 
■cL  Hie  haab  ami  olhar  BaMtarj  cnafaaiw  wen  Uta  phnci- 
pd  a|iezK%  aad  wera  I009  afterwardi  eo^iged  in  an  arduous 
itrBsie  to  extricate  their  capital  from  the  scene  of  confoaion  that 
pmsiled  annnd  them.  In  IS41»  the  amount  of  money  advanced 
ta  tbe  eoloaiflli  by  tha  Aaglo-Aagtralian  and  Sydney  Banka, 
ifaSy  oa  biUi  aad  pitnoMory  aotaa,  wa*  £2^2,203;  in  lb44v  it 
US  reduced  to  £1,583,137,*  and  a  large  proportion  of  this  anount 
oBLsied  of  old  claims  which  could  not  be  immediately  settled, 
ud  Tere  pcnp4icaUy  renewed  fay  the  Banks  fto  their  embarrassed 
Mtos.t 

'YanoBS  news  were  taken  \rj  the  colonists  of  so  remarkable  a 
flaaeraal  rembkm ;  and  ezpatfents  were  snggested  with  the  view 
fiumtmg  ill  progresi,  and  reitoriag  tha  prosperity  of  post  days, 
viiifih  ftiU  fiootad  with  a  hopeful  reiaiaiaa»oe  before  tlie  eyes  of 
^eoaaanity.  The  matter  was  considered  as  of  a  snfficicntly 
(Ajfctife  ehamcter  to  demand  the  special  attention  of  the  colonial 
k^dteue;  and  a  acAeoteoounittee  wm  appointed  to  take  evidence, 
BBdiia«ip  a  report.  Bat,  ai  asoally  happens  ia  what  relatee  to 
■ch  istneste  aakgactt,  then  wcie  vaiioae  shades  and  diiferaaeas 
flfo^Bsioo:  tbe  witnesses  were  by  no  means  agreed  in  their  testi> 
naB),tbeeommittce  had  its  own  riews,  and  reported  accordingly; 
■s&teisqniiy,  aa  was  most  fitting  in  meh  circumstances,  re- 
■baJBiedaiig.t'* 

Kr.  Westgarth  adrerts  to  the  great  iall  In  tbe  price  of  wool 
krag  been  a^igiled  as  one  enuae  of  the  depreanion  ;  but  this 
k^eestioDs.  as  thia  cause  had  begun  to  coroe  into  operation 
menl  yean  preTiously.  But  he  forgets  that  such  causes  of 
Moaierdal  depression  are  not  developed  all  at  once.  The 
deprtssion  in  the  price  of  wool  might  bo  borne  for  one  or  two 
yean,  but  eouM  not  fail  to  be  felt  the  more  severely  at  last. 
A  ave  satis&otorj  re.i8oo  for  these  commercial  reverses  is 
feaod  in  the  want  of  original  capital  among  the  speculators, 
udintheprevioas  reckless  extravagance  of  the  period,  where 
tke  most  of  the  transactions  entered  into  tended  merely  to 
{He  increased  business  to  attomies,  mercantile  agents,  and 
ttetioeeert,  and  when,  with  great  bustle  of  business,  there 
vai  little  or  no  souiul  and  healthy  traffic.      Farther — 

"Sugttiae  hopes  and  expectations  proved  eventually  to  be 
■on  efident  to  expend  than  to  create  means.  The  valuation  of 
PDfcrtir  was  iiDiiad  to  be  tamponiy,  tha  proftta  ta  have  been 
Bajiasy ;  but  the  eitravaganee  of  the  period  was  a  real  and 
amoaUc  item  of  the  aoooant.^* 

About  this  ttoi*  iho  Colonial  Goremor,  Sir  George  Gipps, 
■gsifleantly  wn>te  heme,  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Mel- 
>emb  was  said  to  be  strowod  with  empty  okampagne  bottfes ; 
tti  "aehampegde  of  looch"  was  as  requisite  to  aa  aaetien 
tf  pads,  aa  were  port  and  elaret  at  a  Seoteh  Farmer's  Club 
Bariet-dSnner  during  the  high  prices  of  the  war.  Both  home 
>al  a^nial  farmers  hare,  in  the  school  of  adversity,  learned 

* "  fnm  tha  sworn  retams  of  the  banks,  pobUab«4  t-y  fovSra* 

*  *  Areonltafr  to  evidencv  riven  to  the  Conmifttee  of  Conndl  on  the 
IhastwyCMifwsiop;  wkMi  sal  •hoot  the  end  of  IMS,  it  appeared 
t>a  «  «ft  average  two-chird»  ur  apwanls  of  these  eogagemenu  were 
a &n  manner  renewed  by  the  banks  at  that  time." 
> '  The  inMBiltifirawprsr  to  have  niiiisken  the  effect  for  tbe  cause, 
at^r  ntn  eT  the  eontraetad  circolaHoo  of  bMh-aoten  and  other 
vnaey.  In  goMral  tha  eanses  aaai#n«d,  thoiurh  admlaaihle  te  a 
«ni!a  extent,  were  qnite  inadeauitc  to  explain  the  ej:Unt  of  the  dp- 
P*<^-^a.  For  example,  the  fail  m  the  prttre  of  wool  in  the  l{rftl«h 
Wfkot  «u  sUnoRly  commented  on.  This  continned  outil  ihe 
■Mfalt  sr  eel  «r  tbe  ye«r  I8tf ,  and  andonbtedly  had  ite  eftsct  in  de- 
F«<t»ukg.  an  the  soheeqaent  rallying  of  the  market  oontributed  iu 
intDHi^,  Aeeoiowy;  hat  this  fiill  in  the  price  of  the  Aostiidian 
fi<M  bad  bsgon  in  1837.  an-l  steadily  continned  throoghoiu  all  the 
ecr4nniit  uraspeiltji  of  the  Oolonieta." 
i '  Iha  hsto0)«einor,Shr  eeeig e  Qippa,  ia  one  of  hie  deepatehee, 
^^^arfifiikOjiiitinates,  with  relation  to  tbe  state  of  the  titnee,  that 
•^•"nli^tiMlUBil  of  Melhonrne  was  said  to  be  strewed  over  wHri 
''m  ibssMMuii  bottles.  This  wine  was  lar|[Bly  cooeaaaed,  and 
^  s  low  f^Si  a  *  obampagne  inneh'  wae  quite  indispensable  to 
•"WUsa  sdher  snj  Jiiinasliina  There  Is  awsll-kaown  story  of 
*n  W&»ct4plvefB,  tnio,  at  a  eoontry  pablic^hoasa  on  tbeir  way  to 
<M»,  Miiiirw  dean  ef  ctanipagae^  wMek  «bey  fine  emptied 
*^"  lnHghiii  I  liiirtii  m  1  ffr-  '-"^—-'j  ^ — *-  -^^— 


better  sense,  though  eyeiy  oommereial  community  mult  000- 
tinue  liable  to  the  oonsaqueooes  of  these  rioleot  ^vcr-Ats  of 
temporary  prosperity.  But  Botwithetaoding  its  akare  in 
these  temporary  changes  and  reverses,  the  pfosperity  of  Port 
Philip  has  been  unexampled.  Melbourne,  in  which  the  first 
house  was  erected  in  1835,  has  bow  a  population  of  12,000 
well-lodged  inhabitants:  Ave  placM  of  worship  are  seen,  with 
three  aad  sometimes  four  newspapers,  seferal  baiiki,  aad 
many  other  useful  public  establi:ihmcnts  and  institutions: 
and  the  town  of  Geelong  rivals,  if  it  does  not  already  sur- 
pass, tbe  metropolitan  city.  In  all  quarters  of  the  oolonft 
and  in  every  department,  there  are  tokens  of  substatitial  aed 
rapid  improvement.  Among  a  Ihstoinoreasing,  miscellaneout 
population,  restless,  entOrprising  and  sanguine,  endless  pr(^ 
jeots  are  entertained,  wltich,  however  foeliah,  at  Watt  de^ 
menstrate  tbe  aetivity  of  the  go-ahead  prinoiple.  No  puUb 
object  is  dearer  to  them  than  independence  or  self-govern- 
ruent  i  and  anxiety  is  generally  manifested  for  ' '  fiepeal  of  the 
Union"  with  the  older  colony  of  New  South  Waias.  And  tWs 
is  nn  object  which  they  must  speedily  attain.  It  is  based  on 
justice  and  sound  policy,  and  must  be  approved  b/  thft  Home 
Government. 

We  eannot  even  adfert  to  the  mmnj  rsktivo  toplee  whieh 
Mr.  Westgarth  has  disentsed  fn  bis  taleable  voleme,  in  tha 
candid  and  impartial  tone  of  a  well-fnformed  and  reflecting 
judge,  whose  information  may  be  relied  npon,  and  whose 
opiaiona  are  sober-^aiuded  and  duljr  weighed.  From  the 
work,  bteides  Its  main  objeet,  a  good,  general  Tiew  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  other  Colonios  may  be  Obtained. 
Wo  learn  that  the  riches  which  were  suddenl/  to  flow 
from  the  promised  wines,  and  teasf  nod  siUtib  and  dmgi 
of  SoQth  Aastralia,  to  whieh  promise  we  wtrs  Mmpelled 
to  turn  adders*  ears  some  time  back,  may  yet  be  rea- 
lised from  the  then  unsuspected  souree  of  its  eopper 
ore.  A  curious  and  TOry  interesting  ehapter  of  tbe  ?»• 
lame  deseribee  the  "  Bquatting  System,"  and  the  ANa>- 
dians  of  the  Southern  colonies.  It  is  a  system  which,  how- 
ever, gives  facility  to  all  sorts  of  jobbing,  and  which  more 
and  more  requires  strict  regulation.  There  are  now  above  a 
thoQsand  of  these  pastoral  settiementa  scattered  ever  tbe  aur- 
faoo  of  Aostralfa  Felit,  oaoh  of  them  eomprshendfng  aft 
area  of  from  20  to  40  square  mil6s,  and,  whei^  vegetation  is 
scanty,  even  a  hundred  square  miles — nay,  even  ia  one  ia- 
stance  extending  to  a  thousand  I  This  is  a  shoefMralk  wHk  a 
vengeanee.  Westgarth  deseribee  the  flMd«e  adopted  hf  Ofh 
verment  from  time  to  time  for  the  regulation  of  tbe  squatting 
system,  but  fiir  too  much  remains  for  future  acts  of  tbe  Legie- 
lature,  and  for  colonial  hkw  courts^  and  lawyers. 

Sheep-farming  in  Australia,  though  en  the  whole  profitable, 
has  often  been  found  a  precarious  and  losing  business.  But 
this  is  less  the  result  of  climate,  disease,  and  other  external 
circumstances,  than  the  natural  oonsequenee  of  the  igno« 
ranee  of  emigrant  flock-masters,  and  of  skilless,  iU'-qnalifled 
shepherds.  Knowledge  and  experience  in  the  management  of 
stock  is  just  as  necessary  in  Australia  as  in  Britain,  though  all 
manner  of  incapable  persons  adopt  this  profession,  after  bar- 
ing  been  found  unfit  foranyotberi  Tbe  way  of  life  in  tha 
Bush,  which  is  not  without  its  wild  charm,  has  often  bees 
described,  and  is  once  more  set  before  the  reader  with  the 
added  lustre  which  time  and  moneys  and,  aboTe  all,  woman's 
presence,  refloement,  and  pains  have  bestowed  npon  the  rada 
homes  of  tbe  wilderness  : — 

'*  IVoB  SB  mdiflerenoe  to  comforts  on  tbe  part  ef  the  young 
ttlen  who  composed  the  greater  portion  ot  tbe  squatters,  iirom  tha 
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thoriaess  of  an  aimiial  tenure  of  their  rons,  and,  above  all,  from 
the  absence  of  all  female  society,  the  improvement  of  the  varioiu 
locations  of  the  interior  proceeded  nntil  lately  at  a  slow  and  un« 
promising  pace.  A  more  rapid  change,  however,  appears  now  to  be  in 
progress.  Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  a  number  of  fiunilies 
have  moved  into  the  oountiy ;  many  of  the  squatters  have  taken 
wives;  and 

The  magic  wand 

Of  woman's  band 

has  mcreased  the  domestic  comforts,  while  her  society  has 
enlivened  and  embellished  the  intercourse  of  Australia  Felix. 
Various  well-doing  squatters  have  erected  substantial  mansions, 
and  effected  other  useful  improvements  at  their  stations.  Fruit 
and  vegetables  are  now  commonly  met  with  at  these  sequestered 
abodes  ;  and  the  fragrance  of  the  garden  gradually  supplants  less 
savoury  odours  at  each  Australian  Glenburnie  of  the  olden  time. 
The  neatly-fomished  room,  the  library,  the  well-trimmed  window 
creepers,  and  the  noise  of  the  pooltiy  without,  mingling  with 
the  bleating  of  the  young  lambs,  may  now  oocasionaly  recall  to 
the  solitaiy  community  the  picture  of  a  dear  though  fiur-distant 
land." 

We  find  ample  details  of  pastoral  and  Bgrioultnnleooiiomy; 
and  this  Tory  fiiTourable  final  report  :— 

"  For  the  last  four  years  the  supply  of  agricultural  and  garden 
produce  in  Australia  Felix  has  been  extremely  abundant,  and  the 
prices  lower  than  in  most  other  eountries.  In  1844  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  four-pound  loaf  was  selling  at  4d. ;  and  as  the 
price  of  beef  and  mutton  during  the  same  pexiod  ranged  from  Id. 
to  l^d.  per  pound,  the  cost  of  living  was  reduced  to  a  very  trifling 
expense.  The  loaf  has  since  advanced  to  6d.  or  7d.,  and  beef  and 
mutton  are  now  about  Sd.  per  pound.  These  still  moderate  rates 
are  not  likely  to  be  much  if  at  all  increased  during  any  season  or 
for  any  pennanent  time.  The  show  of  fruit  is  still  comparatively 
limited,  as  the  gardens  are  as  yet  but  little  advanced ;  but  each 
succeeding  year  greatly  enhances  the  quantity,  and  prospectively 
the  district  will  be  abundantly  supplied.  The  grape,  the  peach, 
the  apricot,  the  nectarine,  the  quince,  the  almond,  sllthe  varieties 
of  the  plom,  are  produced  in  the  greatest  profusion,  along  with  the 
cherry,  the  apple,  the  pear,  and  other  descriptions  common  to  the 
mother  oountey. 

"  The  rent  of  &rms  uid  gardens,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  in 
general  low.  Where  fluctuations  of  commerce  and  the  varieties  of 
soil  and  situation  affect  in  every  degree  the  value  of  all  landed 
pnfperty,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  any  scale  of  rents.  A  cleared 
Held  of  100  acres,  with  a  small  cottage  and  garden  a  few  miles 
from  town,  may  be  had  for  about  £40  a-year.  The  profits  of 
agriculture  are  in  general  by  no  means  tempting ;  but  the  climate 
is  pleasant,  the  mode  of  life  agreeable,  and  the  kbours  of  husban- 
dry have  always  possessed  attractions  for  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  community.  The  difficulty  now  experienced  in  procuring 
new  pastoral  stations  will  have  the  effect  of  directing  a  larger 
share  of  attention  to  the  subject  of  agriculture.  But  ^e  newly- 
arrived  oobnist  must  not  expect  to  find  in  Australia  Felix  the 
same  air  of  finish  and  neatness  that  characterise  a  British  £um.'* 

He  mofli  be  a  fool  if  he  did. 

The  low  state  of  morals  in  all  these  colonies,  the  resnU  of 
many  eonemrent  oauses,  begins  to  disappear  with  the  pro- 
gress of  time,  and  a  wiser  penal  policy.  The  disproportion 
in  the  relative  numbers  of  the  sexes  is  becomhig  less ;  violent 
crimes  annually  dhninish,  and  as  oiviiizatien  spreads,  intem- 
perance, and  the  vnlgarTice  of  swearing,  become  un/athion- 
able.  The  newspaper  press,  the  organ  of  some  mischief;  has 
also  been  a  great  instrument  of  good  in  these  colonies. 
The  newspaper  is  the  moral  censor  as  well  as  the  political  intel- 
ligencer, the  theatrical  and  literary  critic  and  commercial  ad- 
verttier.  Above  all,  it  Ib  the  daily  letter,  the  reporter  from 
Home.  The  35, 000  inhabitants  of  this  new  colony  are  among 
the  most  national  and  loyal  of  British  subjects,  and  for  this 
pithy  reason,  that  two-thirds  of  them  are  natives  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  remainder,  chiefly  their  children, 
bom  In  Anstralia  Feliz.  To  this  yoang  colony  Scotland  has 
■ent  upwards  of  4,000  emi^;rants,  and  England  10,000.    In 


these  colonies,  if  they  were  let  alone,  the  words  "  religions 
toleration"  would  soon  cease  to  have  a  meaning.  The 
Legislative  Connoii  wish  to  place  all  sects  and  creeds  upon  an 
equal  footing,  and  would  give  even  the  Jews  thehr  share  of 
the  common  fond  raised  for  promoting  and  supporting  reli- 
gious institutions,  and  this  while  in  enlightened  EngUmd 
senators  are  gravely  demurring  on  Lord  John  Rusaell*i  pro- 
position to  allow 

*'  Fellows  who  wont  eat  ham  with  chicken 
Tojegislate  for  this  great  nation." 

There  is  no  predominant  Establishment  in  Australia,  nor 
do  any  section  of  the  colonists  wish  for  any ;  and  though  the 
Bishop  of  Australia  is  paid  out  of  the  colonial  revenues, 
from  which  the  Scottish  Presbyterians  also  have  an  allow- 
ance, it  was  an  advice  of  Lord  Stanley  that  the  Bishop 
should  withdraw  from  the  Executive  Council,  which  he  did 
accordingly.  It  is  probable  that  no  Australian  Bishop  will 
henceforth,  though  not  legally  disqualified,  intermeddle  in 
public  afliairs.  The  great  bulk  of  the  colonial  population  are 
at  least  nominally  Episoopalian,  but  there  are  also  in  New 
South  Wales  a  very  large  body  of  Roman  Catholics,  recruited 
partly  by  Irish  emigration,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  the 
convict  population. 

A  most  important  chapter,  if  it  be  not  indeed  the  most 
important  of  the  volume,  discusses  the  advantages  and  draw- 
backs of  Australia  Felix  as  a  field  for  emigration.  The  work 
also  contains  judicious  strictures  on  the  past  and  existing 
modes  of  colonization,  nnd  throws  out  many  useful  sugges- 
tions in  various  subordinate  departments.  Of  the  educated 
classes,  possessed  of  some  capital,  Mr.  Westgarth,  who  has 
had  seven  years'  experience  in  Port  Philip,  would  seem 
to  advise  no  one  to  emigrate  who  does  not  intend  at  once  to 
turn  sheep-farmer.  This  is  the  only  sure  card ;  nor  should 
the  capital  be  less  than  a  clear  £1000  to  commence  with. 
And  even  with  this,  no  one  must  expect  to  make  his  fortune 
at  once.     It  is  most  wisely  and  honestly  said — 

^  The  hope  often  indulged  in  by  the  emigrant  of  the  rapid  ac- 
quirement of  fortane^  and  the  retain  to  his  native  countiy  after  a 
short  interval  of  colonial  life,  is  in  general  a  complete  delusion.  A 
few  individuals  have  indeed,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  commerce, 
realized  considerable  wealth  within  a  brief  period ;  but  this  is  very 
far  liom  being  a  common  case,  and  such  wodth  is  usually  acquired 
at  the  expense  of  others,  whom  the  commercial  wave,  in  its  retreat, 
hss  left  in  proportionate  destitution.  The  principal  reoommenda- 
tion  of  Australia  is  the  circumstance  that  steadiness  and  industry 
are  always  sure  of  some  sufficient  though  not  enormous  reward  ; 
and  that  diligence  and  talent  will  eventually,  and  within  a  mode, 
rate  compass  of  time,  succeed  in  acquiring  a  reasonable  competence. 
After  a  residence  of  a  few  years  the  feelings  and  associations  of  the 
emigrant  usually  begin  to  ehange.  Local  attaclunents  are  formed, 
which  gradually  divide  his  attention  with  the  cherished  remini- 
scences of  his  native  oonntiy,  and  eventually  the  colony  assumes 
the  character  of  his  home.  The  social  attractions  are  enhanced 
by  those  of  a  climate  more  grateful  to  most  constitutions  than  that 
of  Britain  ;  and  I  believe  that  few  who  have  resided  for  eight  or 
ten  years  in  South-eastern  Australia  are  ever  disposed  for  a  per- 
manent return  to  the  knd  of  their  birth.** 

We  might  go  much  farther  in  exphroHan  of  this  lensible 
and  well-timed  work ;  but  those  very  deeply  interested  will 
study  its  contents  for  themselves,  and  to  other  readers  we 
have  sufiSciently  done  our  duty  as  faithful  indicators.  It 
ought  to  have  been  mentioned,  that  an  excellent  map  i«  « 
useful  prefix  to  the  volume,  and  also  a  sort  of  directory  to 
the  squatters'  settlements,  which  will  be  oonned  with  some 
curiosity  and  amusement  by  those  who  Uke  to  trace  out  old 
aoquaintaooee,  whether  under  •  oiond  or  In  the  Buifa. 
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AiiEXi€AK  LiTEiUTiTitE  has  been  long  a  "mountain 
m  laboar,"  and  might  have  been  expeoted  to  bring 
fbrth  either  a  monse  or  a  monster.  Many  will  deem 
tlie  roooso  aptlj  typified  by  the  numerous  small 
poets  and  essayists  vho  abound  in  that  country ;  and 
some  will  see  the  monster  in  the  strange,  eccentric, 
and  untameable  son  of  the  wilderness  before  us.  It 
is  not,  howcTer,  in  this  light  that  we  regard  Emer 
SOIL  We  look  on  him  as  a  genuine  man,  whose 
mistakes  as  well  as  merits  unite  in  stamping  on  his 
character  the  inefTaeeable  marks  of  sincerity,  digni- 
fied simplicity  and  independence,  aa  well  as  of  a 
peenliar  and  powerful  genius. 

Elsewhere  we  have  spoken  shortly,  but  sincerely, 
«C  Emerson,  and  even  at  Ihe  risk  of  egotism,  we 
mssi  say,  that  we  hate  been  not  a  little  amused  at 
tb  treatment  which  onr  remarks  hare  met  with 
&om.  the  press  of  America.     So  far  as  we  can  judge 
torn  periodicals  and  newspapers,  from  Baltimore  to 
Boston,  a  cry  of  unirersal  reprobation  has  assailed 
that  article.     It  has  fallen  between  two  stools — on 
the  one  hand,  Emerson's  detractors  are  furious  with 
115,  for  placing  him  at  the  head  of  American  litera 
i^rre,  and  so  far  they  are  right — though  a  most  na- 
tional writer,  to  American  literature  he  does  not 
belong.     He  is  among  them,  but  not  of  them — a 
eeparate  state,  which  no  Texas  negotiation  will  ever 
he  able  to  annex  to  their  territory.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  school  of  Transcendentalists  contend  that 
we  do  him  less  than  justice,  that  our  lines  are  unable 
to  measure  or  to  hold  this  leviathan ;  and  the  opinion 
of  one  American  author  to  this  eifect,  deeply  humili- 
ated us,  till  accidentally  falling  in  with  her  own  cri- 
tieions,  and  finding  that,  among  other  judgments  of 
the  same  kind,  she  preferred  Southey,  as  a  poet, 
to  Shelley,  we  were  not  a  little  comforted,  and 
b^gaa  to  think  that,  perhaps,  we  had  as  good  a 
Hght  to  think  and  speak  about  Emerson  as  her- 
self.     **  Yerily,  a  prophet  hath  honour,  save  in 
kis  own   coantry,   and  among  those   of  his  own 
hoase"-— «n  expression  containing  much  more  truth 
than  it  at  first  seems  to  imply  ;  for,   indeed,  the 
hfoionr  giren   in  one's  own  country  is    often    as 
"v^'.^rthlesa  as  the  neglect  or  abuse ;  and,  notwith- 
canding   the  well-known  French  adage,  the  vilest 
«id  commonest  of  hero-worship  is  that  of  valets  and 
parsHtea,  who  measure  their  idol  by  the  standard  of 
loi  superiority  to  their  own  littleness.     Hero-wor- 
fehi^  howerer,  even  in  its  worst  form,  is  preferable  to 
toat  spirit  of  jealousy  which  pervades  much  of  the 
Amerieaxi  press  in  reference  to  Emerson,  which,  at 
the  mention  of  his  name,  elicits  in  each  journal  a 
k>ng  Hst  of  fflnstrious-obscure,  (like  a  shower  of  bats 
from  the  toot  of  a  bam  on  the  entrance  of  a  light,)  in 
its  judgment  superior  to  him — as  though  a  Cockney, 
insulted  by  a  x>anegyric  on  Carlyle,  as  one  of  the 
Finc^Md  Bterary  ornaments  of  London,  were  to  pro- 
dace  and  paarade  the  name  of  the  subordinate  scrib- 
^^rs  in  ^e  Satirist^  Literary  Gazette^  &c.,  aa  the 
gemoae  galaxy  of  her  mental  firmament.    With 
^eeasioHiilaneptions,  the  graarf;  general  rule  is^how 
m>  AW    ■a.  cute 


does  a  name  sound  afar  ? — does  it  return  upon  na 
from  the  horizon  ? — what  impression  does  it  make 
upon  those  who,  unprejudiced  either  for  or  against 
the  author  personally — uncircumacribcd  by  clique  or 
coterie^ — ^unaltered  by  adverse,  unsoftened  by  favour- 
able criticism,  have  fairly  brought  his  works  to  th« 
test  of  their  own  true-feeling  and  true-telling  souls  ? 
This  has  been  eminently  the  case  with  Emerson* 
To  him  Britain  is  beginning  to  requite  the  justice 
which  America,  to  her  honour,  first  awarded  to 
Oarlyle.  Sincere  spirits,  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, who  have,  many  of  them,  no  sympathy  with 
Emerson's  surmised  opinions,  delight,  nevertheless, 
to  do  him  honour,  as  an  earnest,  honest,  and  gifted 
man,  caught,  indeed,  and  straggling  in  a  most  alien 
element,  standing  almost  alone  in  a  mechanical 
country,  and  teaching  spiritual  truth  to  those  to 
whom  Mammon — ^not  Moses — ^has  become  the  law- 
giver, and  Cant — not  Christ — ^the  God,  but  as  yet 
faithful  to  the  mission  with  which  he  deems  himself 
to  be  firaught. 

Alike  careless  and  fearless  of  the  judgment  which 
may  be  passed  by  any  party  here  or  in  America,  on 
our  opinions,  we  propose  now  to  extend  our  former 
estimate  of  Emerson — an  estimate  which  has  at  once 
boon  strengthened  and  modified  by  the  volume  of 
poems  he  has  recently  issued. 

And  fiist  of  his  little  volume  of  poems.     They  are 
not  wholes,  but  extracts,  from  the  volume  of  hia 
mind.     They  are,  as  he  truly  calls  some  of  them, 
**  Woodnotes,"  as  beautiful,  changeful,  capricious, 
and  unfathomable  often,  as  the  song  of  the  birds. 
On  hearing  such  notes  we  sometimes  ask  ourselves, 
'<  What  says  that  song  which  has  lapped  ns  in  such 
delicious  reverie,  and  made  us  almost  forget  the 
music  in  the  sweet  thoughts  which  are  suggested  by 
it?  "     Vain  the  question,  for  is  not  the  suggestion 
of  such  sweet  thoughts  saying  enough,  saying  all 
that  it  was  needed  to  say  ?     It  is  the  bird  that  speaks 
—-our  own  soul  alone  can  furnish  the  interpreta* 
tion.    So  with  many  of  the  poems  of  Emerson.    They 
mean  absolutely  nothing — they  are  mere  nonsense* 
verses — except  to  those  who  have  learned  their  cypher^ 
and  whose  heart  instinctively  dances  to  then-  tone. 
It  is  often  a  wordless  music — a  wild  wailing  rhythm 
—a  sound  inexplicable  but  no  more  absurd  or  mean* 
ingless  than  the  note  of  the  flute  or  the  thrill  of  the 
mountain  bagpipe.    "^Yho  would^  or  who,  though 
willing,  could  translate  into  common,  into  dl  lan- 
guage, that  train  of  thought  and  emotion,  long  aa 
the  life  of  the  soul,  and  wide  as  the  curve  of  the 
sphere,  which  one  inarticulate  melody  can  awaken 
in  the  mind  ?    So  some  of  Emerson's  verses  float' 
us   away,  listening    and  lost,  on  their  stream    of 
sound,  and  of  dim  suggestive  meaning.     Led  him* 
self,  as  he  repeatedly  says,  **  as  far  as  the  incom- 
municable," ho  loads- us  into  the  same  mystic  region, 
and  we  feel,  that  even  in  Nature  there  are  things 
unutterable,  which  it  is  not  possible  for  the  tongue 
of  man  to  utter,  and  which  yet  are  real  as  the 
oftrth  and  the  besveift.     Coldridfle  remarkf,  th«( 
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-whaefer  you  find  a  sentence  mnsieally  worded,  of 
trae  rhythm,  and  melody  in  the  words,  there  is 
something  deep  and  good  in  the  meaning  too.  Mere 
no-meaning  will  not  wed  with  sweet  sound.  We  do 
not  profess  to  be  in  the  secret  of  some  of  the  more 
mystio  poems  in  this  volume,  such  as  "  Uriel "  and 
the  '^Sphynx.*'  Nor  can  we  think  that  there  is 
much  room  behind  the  mystio  screen — ^where  the 
poet  stands—between  his  song  and  the  ''Oversoul ;" 
bat  we  are  ready  to  apply  the  old  Socratio  rule  in 
ids  behalf — ^what  we  understand  is  excellent,  what 
we  do  not  understand  is  likely  to  be  excellent  too. 

A  man  is  often  better  than  his  theory,  however 
good  and  comparatively  true  that  theory  be ;  and 
this  holds  especially  true  of  a  poet's  creed,  which, 
however  dry,  hard,  and  abstract,  flushes  into  beauty 
At  his  touch,  even  as  the  poet's  oottage  has  charms 
about  it,  which  are  concealed  from  the  vulgar  eye  ; 
and  the  poet's  bride  is  often  by  him  prodigally 
elothed  with  beauties  which  niggard  nature  had 
denied  her.  What  Mr.  Emerson's  creed  is,  we 
honestly  say  we  do  not  know — ^that  all  we  can  confi- 
dently assert  concerning  it  is«  that  you  cannot  gather 
it  like  apples  into  baskets,  nor  grind  it  like  corn  into 
provender,  nor  wind  and  unwind  it  like  a  hank  of 
yam,  nor  even  collect  it  like  sunlight  into  a  focus,  and 
analyse  it  into  prismatic  points,  whether  five  or  seven 
— ^nor  inclose  it  within  all  the  vocabularies  of  all  ver- 
aaonlar  tongues ;  and  yet  that  it  is  not  so  bad  or  un- 
holy, but  that  in  Jus  mind,  Beauty  pitches  her  tents 
around  its  borders,  and  Wonder  looks  up  toward  it 
with  rapt  eye,  and  Song  tunes  sweet  melodies  in  its 
praise,  and  Love,  like  the  arms  of  a  child  seeking  to 
span  a  giant  oak,  seeks  to  draw  into  her  embrace  its 
immeasureable  vastness.  It  is  such  a  creed  as  a  man 
might  form  and  subscribe  in  a  dream,  and  when  he 
awoke  receiTe  a  gentle  shrift  from  wise  and  gentle 
oonfessors.  Why  criticise  or  condemn  the  long  noc- 
turnal reverie  of  a  poetic  mind,  seeking  to  impose  its 
soft  fEwtasy  upon  the  solid  and  stupendous  universe  1 
We  will  pass  it  by  in  silence,  simply  retorting  the 
smUe  with  which  he  regards  our  sterner  theories,  as 
WB  wateh  him  weaving  his  network  of  cobweb  around 
the  limbs  of  the  *'  Sphynx,*'  and  deeming  that  he  has 
berfsst 

This,  indeed,  is  the  great  fault  of  Emerson.  He 
has  a  penchant  for  framing  brain-webs  of  all  sorts 
ijad  sUes ;  and  because  they  hang  beautifully  in  the 
sonbeanv  and  wave  graeefully  in  the  breeze,  and  are 
to  his  eye  peopled  with  a  £airy  race,  he  deems 
them  worthy  of  all  acceptation,  and  we  verily  believe 
would  moimt  the  scaffold,  if  requisite,  for  the  wildest 
day-draam  that  ever  crossed  his  soul  among  the 
woods.  It  was  for  visions  as  palpable  as  the  sun 
that  the  ancient  prophets  sacrificed  or  perilled  their 
lives.  It  was  for  fiicts  of  which  their  own  eyes  and 
ears  were  cognisant  that  the  apostles  of  the  Lamb 
leved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death.  It  was  not  till 
this  age  that  **  Cloudland,"  nay,  dreamland — dim- 
mer still — ^have  sent  forth  their  missionary  to  testify, 
with  rapt  look,  and  £ace  inflamed,  and  surging  elo- 
quence, his  belief  in  the  shadows  of  his  own  thoughts. 

Emerson,  coming  down  among  men  from  his 
mystic  altitudes,  reminds  us  irresistibly  at  times  of 
Rip  Van  Winkle^  with  his  grey  beard  and  rusty  fire- 
leski  deseending  the  CatskUl  mountains,  from  his 


sleep  of  a  hundred  years.  A  dim,  sleepy  atmo- 
sphere hangs  around  him.  All  things  have  an  un- 
real appearance.  Men  seem  like  trees  walking. 
Of  his  own  identity,  he  is  by  no  means  certain. 
As  in  the  **  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  the  sun  and  the 
moon  seem  to  have  interchanged  places ;  and  yet, 
arrived  at  his  native  village,  be  (not  exactly  like 
honest  Hip)  sets  up  a  grocer's  shop,  and  sells,  not 
the  mystio  draught  of  the  mountain,  but  often  the 
merest  commonplace  preparations  of  an  antiquated 
morality. 

In  fact,  nothing  is  more  astounding  about  this 
writer  than  the  mingled  originality  and  triteness  of 
his  matter.     Now  he  speaks  as  if  from  inmost  com- 
munion with  the  soul  of  being ;  Nature  seems  relieved 
of  a  deep  burden  which  had  long  lain  on  her  bosom, 
when  some  of  his  oracular  words  are  uttered  ;  and 
now  it  is  as  if  the  throat  of  the  thunder  had  an- 
nounced the  rule  of  three — as  if  the  old  silence  had 
been  broken,  to  enunciad^  some  truism  which  every 
schoolboy  had  long  ago  recorded  in  his  copy-book. 
The  "  Essay  on  Compensation,"  for  example,  proves 
most  triumphantly  that  vice  is  its  own  punishment, 
and  virtue  its  own  reward  ;  but,  so  far  as  it  seeks  to 
show  that  vice  is  its  own  onZy  punishment,  and 
virtue  its  own  only  reward,  it  signally  fails.      Tho 
truth,  indeed,  is  this— vice  does  punish,  and  terribly 
punish,  its  victims,  but  who  is  to  punish  vice  ?    How 
is  it  to  be  gibbetted  for  the  warning  of  the  moral 
universe  ?      Can  a  mere  under-current  of  present 
punishment  be  sufficient  for  this,  if  there  be  such  a 
thing  as  a  groat  general  commonwealth  in  the  uni- 
verse at  all  ?     Must  it  not  receive,  as  the  voluntary 
act  of  responsible  agents,   some  public   and    final 
rebuke  ?     The  compensation  which  it  at  present  ob- 
tains is  but  comparatively  a  course  of  private  teach- 
ing ;  and  does  not  the  fact,  that  it  is  on  the  whole 
unsuccessful,  create  a  necessity  for  a  more  public, 
strict,  and  eflectual  reckoning  and  instruction  ? 

Thus,  what  is  true  in  this  celebrated  essay,  is  not 
new  ;  and  what  is  new,  is  not  true.     This  ia  not  un- 
frequently  the  manner  of  Mr.   Emerson.      To  an 
egregious  truism  he  sometimes  suddenly  appends  a 
paradox  as  egregious.     Like  a  stolid  or  a  aly  acr- 
vant  at  the  door  of  a  drawing-room,  ho  calls  out  the 
names  of  an  old  respected  guest,  and  of  aa  intruding 
and  presumptuous  charlatan,  so  quickly  and  so  close 
together,  that  they  appear  to  the  company  to  enter 
as  a  friendly  pair.    Of  intentional  deception  on  such 
matters,  we  cheerfully  and  at  once  acquit  him  ;  but 
to  his   eye>  emerging  from    tho    strango    dreamy 
abnormal  regions  in  which  he  has  dwelt  so  long,  old 
things  appear  new,  and  things  now  to  very  crudity 
appear  stamped  with  the  authority,  and  covered  with 
the  hoary  grandeur  of  age. 

Emerson's  object  of  worship  has  been  by  many 
called  nature— it  is,  in  reality,  man  ;  bat  by  man, 
in  his  dark  ambiguities  and  inconsisteuciea,  repellod, 
he  has  turned  round  and  sought  to  see  his  faoo  exhi- 
bited in  the  reflector  of  nature.  It  ia  man  whom  ho 
seeks  everywhere  in  the  creation.  In  pursuit  of  an 
ideal  of  man,  he  runs  up  the  midnight  winds  of  tho 
forest  and  questions  every  star  of  the  sky.  tTo  gain 
some  authentic  tidings  of  man's  origin — his  nature- 
past  end  future  history — ho  listens  with  patient  car 
to  the  songs  of  birdi^—tho  wail  of  torrents as  if 
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mA  malast  rarge  of  air  were  'vrhisperiog,  could  he 
bot  cftieh  the  meaning,  aboat  man.  He  feela  that 
erery  emgoia  rnna  into  thd  great  enigma— what  is 
nun  f  and  that  if  be  oonld  but  unlock  his  own  hoart, 
tlie  key  of  the  nniverie  were  fonnd.  Perhaps 
Mtore,  IB  some  benignant  or  unguarded  hour,  will 
tell  kim  where  that  kej  was  lost !  At  all  events,  he 
vitt  persist  in  believing  that  the  creation  is  a  vast 
nabol  of  man  ;  that  every  tree  and  blade  of  grass 
issooidbow  Gvgnalo  with  his  nature,  and  significant 
of  Us  destiny  ;  and  that  the  remotest  stars  are  only 
tae  distant  perapeetive  of  that  picture  of  which  he  is 
the  eentral  figure. 

It  is  this  which  so  beautifies  nature  to  his  eye — 
thst  ghes  him  more  than  an  organic  or  associated 
plessore  in  its  forms — ^and  renders  it  to  him,  not  so 
wauk  SD  object  of  love  or  of  admiration,  as  of  ardent 
sisdf.  To  man  J,  nature  is  but  the  face  of  a  great 
iA--%  well- punted  insipidity  ;  to  Emerson,  it  has 
tniftaiBd  on  it*  an  unknown  but  mighty  language, 
vhidi  ke  hopes  yet  to  decipher.  Could  he  but  un- 
^enlai  its  alphabet  I — could  he  but  accurately 
ipeilvitone  of  its  glorious  syllables  1  In  the  light 
cfthatiashuag  syllable,  he  would  appear  to  himself 
disevrered,  explained  ;  and  thus,  once  for  all,  would 
i)e  nsd  the  riddle  of  the  world  ! 

This,  too,  prevoDts  bis  intercourse  with  nature  from 
beeomiiif  either  tedious  or  melancholy.  Nature,  to 
n»^  ii  a  gloomy  companion.  Bometimes  they  are 
twd  of  it — more  frequently  thoy  are  terrified, 
"What  does  all  this  mean?  what  would  all  this 
tneh  US  ?  what  would  those  frowning  schoolmasters 
of  moBBtaini  have  us  to  do,  or  learn  V*  are  ques- 
Qons  whieh,  thoagh  not  presented  in  form,  are  felt 
in  reality,  and  which  clear,  as  by  a  whip  of  small 
»rdj,  the  desecrated  temple  of  nature^  A  fow, 
indeed,  aie  etill  left  standing  in  the  midst  alone  ! 
Aad  aiaong  those  few  is  Emerson,  who  is  reconciled 
to  rsfnain«  ebiefl/  through  the  hope  and  the  desire 
*^  sttaiaing  one  day  more  perfect  knowledge  of 
s*tore*s  sUeni  cypher,  and  more  entu'e  communion 
^  nature's  seei^t  soul.  Like  an  enthusiastic 
%  dfwpiag  a  Homor's  Iliad,  and  saying,  **  I  shall 
I  .^  be  able  to  understand  this,*'  does  ho  seem  to  say, 
'*l>ear  are  ye  te  me,  Monadnoc  and  Agioehook>  dear 
7«  Ail^saies  and  Niagaras,  beoause  I  yet  hope  (or 
*t  bast  those  may  hope  who  are  to  follow  me)  to 
ttfix  your  elasps  of  iron — ^to  unrol  your  sheets  of 
•^aaunt-^to  deliver  the  giant  truths  that  are 
^*M  and  stmi^gUng  below  you — ^to  arrest  in  human 
^^^  the  alBeeats  ef  your  vague  and  tumultuous 


Aiit  i%  his  eonverse  with  creation  is  intijnate  and 
*iMriBg«  '*  Passing  over  a  bare  common,  amid 
^v  puddles^  he  inmost  fears  to  say  how  glad  he 
i^**  He  seems  (particularly  in  his  *<  Woodnotes'')  an 
^^fmd.  tnei  his  veins  foil  of  sap  instead  of  blood  | 
^  70a  take  up  his  volume  of  poems,  olad  as  it  is 
^  gi«ii»  and  smell  to  it  as  to  a  fresh  leaf.  He  is 
^  tbs  ahephefd  (in  Johnson's  fine  fable)  among 
^  Oupslhiaa  lOokSf  who  understood  the  language 
«f  the  volfttties  (  the  Bounds — ^how  tnanifold--of  the 
^*>4nesa  focMt  say  to  his  purged  ear  what  they 
■^7  te  ftw  etiiers^  and  what  even  his  language  is 
«Ba^ll%to«kpi«s0. 

^^la'iya  passieji)4te  lovs  of  nature  is  ore 


main  error  in  Emerson's  system.  Bocaose  naloni 
consoles  and  satisfies  him,  he  would  preach  it  aa  a 
healing  influence  of  universal  efficacy,  ile  would  send 
man  to  the  fields  and  woods  to  learn  instruction  and 
get  cured  of  his  maay  wounds.  These  are  the  airy 
acadomios  which  ho  recommends.  But,  alas  !  how 
fow  can  act  upon  the  recommendation!  How  few 
entertain  a  genuine  love  for  nature  !  Man,  through 
his  unhappy  wanderings,  has  been  separated,  nay, 
divorced,  from  what  was  origiiudly  his  pore  and 
beautiful  bride— the  universe.  No  one  feels  this 
more  than  Emerson,  or  has  mourned  it  in  language 
more  plaintive.  But  why  will  he  persist  in  pre- 
scribing nature  as  a  panacea  to  those  who,  by  hla 
own  showing,  are  incapable  of  apprehending  its 
virtue  ?  They  are  clamouring  for  bread,  and  he  would 
give  them  rocks  and  ruins.  We  hold  that  betweea. 
man  and  nature  there  is  a  gulf,  which  nothing  but  a 
vital  change  upon  his  character,  circumstances^  and 
habits  can  fill  up.  Ere  applying  the  medicine  yoa 
must  surely  promise  the  mouth.  Man,  as  a  coUeo*. 
tive  being,  has  little  perception  of  the  beauty,  and 
none  of  the  high  spiritual  meaning  of  creation* 
And  OS  well  teach  the  blind  religion  through  tha 
avenuo  of  the  eye  as  teach  average  man  truth  or 
hope,  or  faith  or  purity,  through  a  nature,  amid 
which  ho  dwells  an  alien  and  an  enemy. 

On  no  subject  is  there  so  much  pretended,  and  on 
none  so  little  real  feeling,  as  in  reference  to  the 
beauties  of  nature.  We  do  not  allude  merely  to  tha 
trash  which  professed  authors,  like  oven  Dickens, 
indite,  when,  against  the  grain,  it  is  their  cue  to 
fall  into  raptures  with  Niagara,  or  the  scenery  of 
the  Eternal  (^*ity,  but  to  the  experiences  of  every-day 
life.  How  often  have  we  travelled  with  parties  oi 
pleasure  (as  they  are  called)  whose  faces,  alter  tho 
first  burst  of  animal  excitement,  produced  by  firesb 
uir  and  society,  had  subsided,  it  was  impossible  to 
contemplato  without  a  mixture  of  ludicron*  and 
melancholy  emotions.  Besides,  here  and  thera,  ^ 
young  gentlemao,  with  elevated  eyebrow,  and  ooo-^ 
ceited  sidolook,  spouting  poetry  ;  and  a  few  young 
ladies  looking  intensely  sentimental  during  tb# 
spoutation  ;  the  majority  exhibited,  so  (ar  as  pleA* 
sure  was  concerned,  an  absolute  blaok'-^weariness^ 
disgust,  insipid  disregard,  or  positive  aversion^  to  all 
the  grander  features  of  the  scenery,  were  the  genetal 
feelings  visible*  fitill  more  detestable  were  tbelir 
occasional  exclamations  of  fbroed  admiration,  neatly 
as  eloquent,  but  not  so  sincere,  as  the  enthusiaam  of 
porkers  over  their  provender.  And  how  quiohly 
did  a  starveling  jest,  or  a  wretched  pan,  jerk  then 
down  from  their  altitudes  to  a  more  oongenial 
region!  A  d4Ml>le  eni€ndre  told  better  than  the. 
sight  of  a  biforked  Grampian.  The  poppling  of  a 
cork  was  finer  music  than  the  roar  of  a  oataract* 
A  silly  flirtation  among  the  hasel-bushea  wa«  fiw 
more  memorable  than  the  sudden  gleam  of  a  blue 
lake  flashing  through  tho  umbrago  like  another 
morning.  And  when  the  day  was  over,  and  tha 
party  wcro  returning  homewards,  it  was  dismal, 
amid  the  deepening  shadows  of  earth  and  the  thisk- 
ening  glories  of  the  sky,  to  witness  the  jaded  looks, 
the  exhausted  spirits,  the  emptied  hearts  and  souls 
of  those  vain  flutterers  about  natui'e,  whom  the 
mighty  mother  had  amused  herself  with  tiriog  and 
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tormenting,  infttead  of  unbaring  to  them  her  naked 
loTelinesB,  or  hinting  to  them  one  of  tho  Bmallest 
secrets  of  her  inmost  soul.  Specimens  these  of 
myriads  upon  myriads  of  parties  of  pleasure,  which 
fashion  is  yearly  stranding  upon  the  shores  of  nature 
•—to  them  an  inhospitable  coast — and  proofs,  that 
man,  as  a  species,  must  grow,  and  perhaps  grow  for 
ages,  ere  he  be  fit,  even  "  on  tiptoe  standing,"  to  be 
on  a  level  with  that  *'  house  not  made  with  hands," 
of  which  he  is  now  the  unworthy  tenant.  Surely 
the  beauties  of  nature  are  an  appliance  too  refined 
for  the  present  coarse  complaints  of  degraded  hu- 
manity, which  a  fiercer  caustic  must  cure. 

Emerson  may  be  denominated  emphatically  the 
man  of  contrasts.  At  times  ho  is,  we  have  seen,  the 
most  commonplace,  at  other  tunes  the  most  para- 
doxical of  thinkers.  So  is  he  at  once  one  of  the 
clearest  and  one  of  the  most  obscure  of  writers.  He 
is  seldom  muddy ;  but  either  transparent  as  crys- 
tal or  utterly  opaque.  He  sprinkles  sentences  (as 
divines  do  scripture  quotations)  upon  his  page,  which 
are  not  only  clear,  but  cast,  like  glow-worms,  a  far 
and  fairy  light  around  them.  At  other  times  he 
scatters  a  shower  of  paragraphs,  which  lie,  like  elf- 
knots,  insulated  and  insoluble.  Hence  reading  him 
has  the  stimulus  of  a  walk  amid  the  interchanging 
lights  and  shadows  of  the  woods,  or  it  is  like 
a  game  of  hide-and-seek,  somewhat  like  the  un- 
learned reader  of  Howe  and  Baxter  when  he  comes 
upon  their  Latin  and  Greek  quotations.  You  skip 
or  bolt  his  bits  of  mysticism,  and  pass  on  with 
greater  gusto  to  the  clear  and  the  open.  Whether 
there  be  degrees  in  biblical  inspiration  or  not,  there 
are  degrees  in  his.  Now  he  rays  out  light,  and  now, 
like  a  black  star,  he  deluges  us  with  darkness.  The 
explanation  of  all  this  lies,  we  think,  here — ^Emer- 
Bon  has  naturally  a  poetic  and  practical,  not  a  philo- 
sophic or  subtle  mind ;  he  has  subjected  himself,  how- 
over,  to  philosophic  culture,  with  much  care,  but 
with  partial  success  ;  when  he  speaks  directly  from 
his  own  mind,  his  utterances  are  vivid  to  very  bril- 
liance; when  he  speaks  from  recollection  of  his 
teachers,  they  are  exceedingly  perplexed  and  ob- 
aoure. 

He  is  certainly,  apart  altogether  from  his  verse, 
the  truest  poet  America  has  produced.  He  has 
looked  imimediately,  and  through  no  foreign  medium, 
at  the  poetical  elements  which  he  found  lying  around 
him.  He  has  **  staid  at  home  with  the  soul,"  leav- 
ing others  to  gad  abroad  in  search  of  an  artificial 
and  imperfect  inspiration.  He  has  said,  "  if  the 
spirit  of  poetry  chooses  to  descend  upon  me  as  I 
stand  stUl,  it  is  well ;  if  not,  I  will  not  go  a  step  out 
of  my  road  in  search  of  it ;  here,  on  this  rugged  soil 
of  Massachussetts,  I  take  my  stand,  baring  my  brow 
in  the  breeze  of  my  own  country,  and  invoking  the 
genius  of  my  own  woods."  Nor  has  he  invoked  it  in 
vain.  Words,  which  are  pictures — sounds,  which  are 
8ong—- snatches  of  a  deep  woodland  melody — jubilant 
raptures  in  praise  of  nature,  reminding  you  afar  off 
of  those  old  Hebrew  hymns  which,  paired  to  the 
timbrel  or  the  clash  of  cymbals,  rose  like  the  cries  of 
some  great  victory  to  heaven — are  given  to  Emerson 
at  his  pleasure.  His  prose  is  not  upon  occasion,  and 
elaborately  dyed  with  poetic  hues,  but  wears  them 
•▼er  aboat  it  on  its  way,  which  is  a  winged  way,  not 


along  the  earth,  but  through  the  high  and  liquid  Hir. 
Why  should  a  man  like  this  write  verse  ?  Docs  he 
think  that  truth,  like  sheep,  requires  a  bell  round  its 
neck,  ere  it  be  permitted  to  go  abroad  ?  Have  his 
thoughts  risen  irresistibly  above  the  reaches  of  prose, 
and  voluntarily  moved  into  harmonious  numbers?  Does 
he  mean  to  abandon — or  could  he,  without  remorse 
— ^that  wondrous  prose  style  of  his,  combining  the 
sweet  simplicity  of  Addison  with  the  force  of  Oar- 
lyle  ?  Is  he  impatient  to  have  his  verses  set  to 
music,  and  sung  in  the  streets  or  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  ?  Let  him  be  assured  that,  exquisite  as  many 
of  his  poems  are,  his  other  writings  are  a  truer  and 
richer  voice,  then*  short  and  mellow  sentences  mov- 
ing to  the  breath  of  his  spirit  as  musically  as  the 
pineconos  to  the  breeze. 

In  calling  him  the  truest  poet  of  America,  we  are 
not  forgetful  of  the  claims  of  Longfellow.  His  "  Ex- 
celsior "  goes  up,  like  one  of  those  gods  who  left  the 
earth  when  man  fell — with  such  mournful  dignity 
and  lingering  step  does  the  hero  and  does  the  poem 
ascend.  Poor  Nathaniel  Rogers,  of  Lynn — that 
brave,  gifted  spirit,  of  whom  America  was  not 
worthy — died  singing  "  Excelsior"  to  his  children. 
"Hyperion,"  again,  is  a  prose  poem  (such  as,  lango 
intervallo,  we  hope  ourselves  one  day  to  execute),  con- 
taining the  history  of  the  progress  of  an  ardent  soul, 
moving,  "Hyperion-like,  on  high."  It  is  written 
with  infinite  grace  and  beauty,  a  play  of  fancy  which 
is  wonderful,  and  in  a  style  which — ^lingering,  paus- 
ing, rushing,  sleeping,  or  sounding  on— can  be  likened 
to  nothing  save  a  river  or  a  breeze.  But  in  two. 
points  we  deem  Emerson  superior  to  Longfellow^^^ 
in  originality,  and  in  nationality—two  points  which^ 
indeed,  run  into  one.  Longfellow  is  rather  a  Ger- 
man than  an  American.  He  is  Jean  Paul,  with  tho 
madcap  and  the  creative  elements  omitted.  His 
fancy  is  richer  than  his  imagination  is  powerful. 
Emerson,  on  the  contrary,  has  grafted  his  German- 
ism upon  a  strong  gnarled  trunk  of  aboriginal  power, 
and  his  mind  is  often  intuitive  into  principles,  as 
well  as  fermenting  with  golden  imagery. 

When  we  take  into  account  this  author's  poetic 
tendencies  and  idealistic  training,  we  are  astonished 
that  he  should  be  often  the  most  practical  of  moral- 
ists.    And  yet  so  it  is.    His  refined  theories  fre*. 
quently  bend  down  like  rainbows,  and  rest  their 
bases  on  earth.    He  often  seeks  to  translate  trans- 
cendental truth  into  life  and  action.     Himself  may 
be  standing  still,  but  it  is  as  a  cannon  stands  still  ; 
his  words  are  careering  over  the  world,  calling  on 
men  to  be  fervent  in  spirit,  as  well  as  diligent  ixx 
business.    There  is  something  at  times  almost  laugh- 
able in  the  sight  of  this  man  living  "  collaterally  or  * 
aside" — this    quiet,  wrapt  mystic    standing  witlx 
folded  arms,  like  a  second  Simon  Stylites,  and  ye^. 
preaching  motion,  progress — fervent '  motion,  per- 
petual kindling  progress  to  all  around  him.    Motion- 
less as  a  finger-post,  he,  like  it,  shows  the  way  on. 
wards  to  all  passers-by.     He  is,  in  this  respect,  very 
unlike  Wordsworth,  who  would  protect  the  quiet  o£ 
his  fields  as  carefully  as  that  of  his  family  vault,  or 
as  the  peace  of  his  own  heart ;  who,  in  love  for  calm, 
would  almost  prefer  pacing  the  silent  streets  of  a  ci'ty 
of  the  plague  to  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares  of 
£K>adoDy  and  who  hates  each  railway  as  if^  to  use  tt^^ 
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seriptare  allasioo,  its  foundation  were  laid  on  his 
fint-born,  and  its  terminus  were  set  up  over  the 
^aT6  of  his  youngest  child.  Emerson,  standing  on 
the  sb<»v,  blesBes  the  steamers  that  are  sweeping 
past,  and  ones,  **  Sweep  on  to  yonr  destination  with 
Toarfineightage  of  busy  thoughts  and  throbbing  pur- 
poses, and,  as  you  pass,  churn  up  the  waters  into 
poetry ;"  perched  on  Monadnoc,  he  seems  to  point 
ajNith  into  the  cloudland  of  the  future  for  the  rush- 
ifif  railway  train,  which  affects  him  not  with  fear, 
bst  Tith  hope,  for  he  looks  on  the  machinery  of  this 
age  as  a  great  scheme  of  conductors,  lying  spread 
and  ready  for  the  nobler  influences  of  a  coming 
p@io(L  He  feels  that  the  real  truth  is  this :  railways 
hafe  not  desecrated  Nature,  but  have  left  man 
htkind,  and  it  wore  well  that  man's  spiritual  should 
overtake  his  physical  progress. 

The  great  lessons  of  a  practical  Idnd  which  Emer- 
Ma  teaehes,  or  tries  to  teach  his  countrymen,  are 
{alth,hope,  charity,  and  self-reliance.     He  docs  not 
n««<i  to  teach  them  the  cheap  virtues  of  industry  and 
•ttestioQ  to  their  own  interest ;  certain  distinctions 
heiwtm  meum  and  iuum,  right  and  wrong,  even  he 
has&iled  to  impress  upon  their  apprehension.     But 
be  has  been  unwearied  in  urging  them  to  faith — ^in 
other  vords,  to  realise,  above  the  details  of  life,  its 
intrincic  worth  and  grandeur  as  a  whole,  as  well  as 
the  presence  of  divine  laws,  controlling  and  animat- 
ing It  all;  to  hope  in  the  existence  of  an  advance  as 
nriain  as  the  naotion  of  the  globe  (a  feeling  this 
vhich  we  notice  with  pleasure  to  be  growing  in  his 
vritings) ;  to  love,  as  the  mother  of  that  milder  day 
which  he  expects  and  prophesies;  and  to  self-reliance, 
as  the  strong  girdle  of  a  nation's,  as  well  as  of  an 
isdiridaal's  loins,  without  which  both  are  "  weak  as 
is  a  breaking  wave." 

To  a  country  like  America,  whose  dependence  upon 
Britam  too  often  reminds  us  of  an  upstart  hanging 
heavily,  yet  with  on  air  of  insolent  carelessness,  upon 
the  arm  of  a  superior,  of  what  use  might  the  latter 
fesson  be  ?  "  Trust  thyself.  Cut  a  strong  oaken 
naf  from  thino  own  woods,  and  rest  sturdily,  like  a 
TQodland  giant,  upon  it.  Give  over  stealing  from  and 
then  abusing  the  old  country.  Kill  and  eat  thine 
ovn  mutton,  instead  of  living  on  rotten  imported 
/riea«aee9.  Aspire  to  originality  in  somothjng  else 
thao  national  faults,  insolences,  and  brutalities.  Dare 
to  be  true,  honest— thyself,  indeed,  a  new  country — 
ud  the  Great  Spirit,  who  loved  thee  in  thy  shaggy 
pnmeval  mantle,  will  love  thee  still,  and  breathe  on 
to  a  breath  of  his  old  inspiration."  Thus,  substan- 
^fy  in  a  thousand  places,  does  Emerson  preach  to 
hii  natrre  eoantry. 

Is  judging,  whether  of  his  faults  or  merits,  we 
<^t  never  to  lose  sight  of  what  is  his  rearposi- 
tioD— he  was^  and  shall  soon  return  to  bo— a  recluse. 
He  has  voluntarily  retired  from  society.  Like  the 
ioights  of  oM,  who  left  the  society  of  their  mistresses 
to  meditate  in  solitary  places  upon  their  charms,  ho, 
io  love  to  man,  bos  left  him,  and  muses  alone  upon 
^  character  and  destiny.  His  is  not  the  savage 
gambling  retreat  of  a  Black  Dwarf,  nor  the  Par- 
^^^  ffight  of  a  Byron,  nor  the  forced  expulsion  of  a 
ifbdUey,  who,  seeking  to  clasp  all  men  to  his  warm 
^soBi,  was  with  loud  outcries  repelled,  and  ran, 
^>>uiaiigt  inta  flolitiide-*it  has  been  a  qviet,  deli- 


berate, dignified  withdrawal.  He  has  said,  <'  If  I 
leave  you,  I  shall,  perchance,  be  better  able  to  con- 
tinue to  love  you — ^and  perhaps,  too,  better  able  to 
understand  you— -and  perhaps,  above  all,  better  able 
to  profit  you."  And  so  the  refined  philanthropist 
has  gone  away  to  chew  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter 
fancy,  among  the  blackberry  vines,  or  by  the  "  leo- 
pard-coloured rills,"  or  up  the  long  dim  vistas  of  the 
forest  glades.  A  healthier  and  happier  Gowper,  his 
retreat  made,  at  the  time,  as  little  noise  as  that  of 
the  solitary  of  Olney.  Huge,  howling  London  knew 
not  that  one,  soon  to  be  the  greatest  poet  of  that 
age,  and  the  most  }>owerfnl  satirist  of  its  own  vices, 
was  leaving  for  the  country,  in  the  shape  of  a  poor, 
timid  hypochondriac.  None  cried  ^'  stole  away  "  to 
this  wounded  hare.  So  Boston  nor  New  England 
imagined  that  their  finest  spirit  had  forsaken  his 
chapel  for  the  cathedral  of  the  woods — and  they 
would  have  laughed  you  to  scorn  had  you  told  them  so. 
In  this  capacity  of  recluse  he  has  conducted  him- 
self in  a  way  worthy  of  the  voice  which  came  to  him 
from  the  heart  of  the  forest,  saying, ''  Come  hither 
and  I  will  show  thee  a  thing."  By  exercise  and 
stem  study  he  has  conquered  that  tendency  to  aim- 
less and  indolent  reverie,  which  is  so  apt  to  assail 
thinking  men  in  solitude.  By  the  practice  of  bodily 
temperance  and  mental  hope,  he  has,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, evaded  the  gloom  of  vexing  thoughts  and  im« 
portunate  cravings.  His  mind  has,  "  like  a  melon,'* 
expanded  in  the  sunshine. 

"  The  outward  forms  of  sky  and  earth. 
Of  hill  and  valley,  he  has  viewed ; 

And  impulses  of  deeper  birth 
Have  come  to  him  in  solitude." 

Still  we  cannot  say  that  he  has  entirely  escaped 
the  drawbacks  to  which  the  recluse  is  subject.  He 
has  been  living  in  a  world  of  his  own — ^he  has  been 
more  conversant  with  principles  than  with  facts — and 
more  with  dreams  than  either.  His  writing  some- 
times wants  the  edge  and  point  which  can  be  gained 
only  by  rough  contact  with  the  world ;  as  it  is,  it  is 
often  rather  an  inarticulate  murmur  as  of  a  brook, 
careless  whether  it  bo  heard  or  understood,  or  not, 
than  the  sharp  voice  of  a  living  man.  He  has  con- 
tracted, too,  some  pet  prejudices  and  crotchets,  which 
he  values  beyond  their  proper  worth.  Perhaps,  also, 
like  most  solitaries,  he  has  formed  and  nursed  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  himself  and  his  mission.  In 
despite  to  the  current  of  general  opinion,  he  sometimes 
throws  in  rugged  and  crude  absurdities,  which  havo 
come  from  some  other  source  than  of  the  "  Oversoul." 
And,  altogether,  through  the  mist  of  the  sweet  vision, 
which  seems  the  permanent  abode  of  his  own  mind, 
he  has  but  imperfect  glimpses  of  the  depth  and  inten* 
sity  of  that  human  misery,  which  is  but  another  name 
for  human  life. 

There  is  another  subject  where,  we  humbly  think, 
his  views  are  still  more  egregiously  in  error.  Wo 
refer  to  human  guilt.  We  agree  with  him  in  think- 
ing that  there  is  a  point  of  view  firom  which  this 
dark  topic  may  be  a  theme  of  gratnlation.  But  we 
deem  him  premature  and  presumptuous  in  imagining 
that  he  has  already  reached  that  high  angle  of  vision. 
If  Foster's  discoloured  sight,  on  the  one  hand,  gave 
"  Hell  a  murkier  gloom,"  and  made  sin  yet  uglier 
than  it  is,  Emerson  refines  it  away  to  notiiing,  and 
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reftHy  fleemf  to  regard  tiie  evil  committed  by  man  in 
precisely  the  same  light  as  the  canning  of  the  ser- 
pent and  the  ferocity  of  the  tiger.  Who  has 
anointed  his  eyes  widi  eye-salve,  so  that  he  can 
look  complacently,  and  "With  incipient  praise  on  his 
fips,  upon  the  loathsome  shapes  of  hnman  depravity  ? 
What  Genius  of  the  western  mountains  has  taken 
liim  to  an  elevation,  whence  the  mass  of  man's 
trickednesSy  communicating  with  hell,  and  growing 
Up  toward  retribution,  appears  but  a  molehill,  agree- 
ably diversifying  the  monotony  of  this  world's  land- 
scape? The  sun  may,  with  his  burning  lips,  kiss 
and  gild  pollution,  and  remain  pure ;  but  that  human 
flipirit  ought  to  be  supernal  which  can  touch  and  toy 
irith  sin.  And  if,  in  his  vision  of  the  world,  there 
1)e  barely  room  for  guilt,  where  is  there  space  left 
or  required  for  atonement  ? 

It  was  once  remarked  to  us  of  John  Foster,  "  pity 
but  he  had  been  a  wickeder  man,"  The  meaning 
<if  which  strange  expression  was  this — ^pity  but  that, 
Instead  of  standing  at  such  an  austere  distance  from 
liinnan  frailty,  he  had  come  nearer  it,  and  in  a 
larger  measure  partaken  of  it  himself ;  for,  in  this 
case,  his  conceptions  of  it  would  have  been  justcr, 
mellower,  and  less  terribly  harsh.  Without  fully 
aoinciding  with  this  sentiment,  we  may  parallel  it 
lyy  saying,  pity  almost  but  Emerson  had  been  a 
irorse  and  an  nnhappier  man ;  for  thus  might  ho 
have  felt  more  of  the  evil  of  depravity,  from  its  re- 
morse and  its  retribution,  and  been  enabled  to  coun- 
teract that  tendency,  which  evidently  exists  in  his 
•anguine  temperament,  to  underrate  its  virulence. 

Like  every  really  original  mind,  Emerson  has 
Iwen  frequently  subjected  to  and  injured  by  com 
fiarisen  with  others.  Because  he  bears  certain 
general  resemblances  to  others,  he  must  be  their 
imitator  or  feebler  alias.  Because  he  is  as  tall  as  one 
er  two  reputed  giants,  be  must  be  of  their  progeny  ! 
He  lias  been  called,  accordingly,  the  American 
Montaigna^the  American  Carlyle-^nay,  a  '*  Yan 
kse  poekei  edition  of  Oarlyle.'*  Unfortunate 
America !  It  has  been  so  long  the  land  of  mocking 
Urds,  that  when  an  eagle  of  Jove  at  last  appears, 
he  must  have  imported  his  scream,  and  borrowed 
the  wild  lustre  of  his  eye  !  A  great  original  stand- 
ing up  in  an  imitative  country  looks  so  sudden  and 
BO  strange,  that  men  at  first  conceive  him  a  forced 
and  foreign  production.  We  will,  on  tlie  contrary,  cling 
to  our  belief,  that  Emerson  is  himself,  and  no  other; 
and  has  learned  that  piercing  yet  musical  note  to 
which  nations  are  beginning  to  listen,  directly  from 
the  fontal  source  of  all  melody.  Wo  are  sure  that  he 
vould  rather  be  an  owl,  hooting  his  own  hideous 
monotone,  than  the  most  accomplished  of  the  imita- 
tive race  of  mocking  birds  or  parrots. 

We  think  that  avo  can  observe  in  many  of  Emer- 
aon's  later  essays,  and  in  some  of  his  poems,  symp- 
toms of  deepening  obscurity  ;  the  twilight  of  his 
thought  seems  rushing  down  into  night.  His 
utterances  are  becoming  vaguer  and  more  elabo- 
taidy  oracular.  Ho  is  dealing  in  dolibcrnte  puzzles 
•-^rovgh  the  breaks  in  the  dark  forest  of  his  page 
yon  see  his  mind  in  full  reti'oat  towai'd  some  remoter 
Cfanmerian  gloom.  That  retreat  we  would  arrest  if 
tre  cofdd,  for  we  are  afraid  that  those  who  will 
Ibllow  hna  thither  will  be  fbw  a^d  far  betweea. 


Since  he  has  gathered  a  large  body  <>f  ^MfeKefc 
disciples,  it  is  his  duty  to  seek  to  instmot,  instead 
of  perplexing  and  bewildering  them. 

Of  Emerson's  history  we  have  little  to  teH.    He 
was  one  of  several  brothers — all  men  of  premise  and 
genius — ^who  died  early,  and  whose  loss,  in  one  of 
his  Httle  poems,  he  deplores,  as  die  ^  strong  star- 
bright  companions"  of  his  youth.     He  oficiated  for 
somo  time  as  a  clergyman  in  Boston.     An  American 
gentleman,  who  attended  his  chapel,  gave  us  lately 
a  few  particulars  about  his  ministry.     Noted  for  the 
amiability  of  his  disposition,  the  strictness  of  his 
morals,  and  attention  to  his  duties,  he  became,  oh 
these  accounts,  the  idol  of  his  congregalaon.     His 
preaching,  however,  was  not  generally  popular,  nor 
did  it  deserve  to  be.     Our  informant  declared,  that 
while  Dr.  Channing  was  the  most,  Emerson  was  the 
least,  popular  minister  in  Boston,  and  confessed 
that  he  never  heard  him  preach  a  first-rate  sermon 
till  his  last,  in  which  he  informed  his  congregation 
that  he  could  conscientiously  preach  to  them  no 
more.     The  immediate  cause  of  his  resignation  was 
his  adoption  of  some  peculiar  views  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.     In  reality,  however,  the  pulpit  was  not  his 
pride  of  place.     Its  circle  not  only  confined  his  body, 
but  restricted  hU  soul.    He  preferred  rather  to  stray 
to  and  f^o  along  the  crooked  serpent  of  eternity ! 
He  went  away  to  think,  farm,  and  write  (as  the 
Hutchisons  so  sweetly  sing)  in  the    *'  old  granite 
state."     Thence,   save  to  lecture,  he  has  seldom 
issued,  till  this  present  pilgrimage  to  Britain.     One 
trial,  he  has  himself  recorded,  to  have  shot  like 
lightning  through  the  haze  of  his  mystic  tabernacle, 
and  to  have  pierced  his  soul  to  the  quick.     It  was 
the  death  of  a  dear  child  of  rare  promise,  whose 
threnody  ho  has  sung  as  none  else  could.      It  is  the 
most  touching  of  his  strains  to  us,  who  have  felt  how 
the  blotting  out  of  one  fair  young  faoe  (albeit  not  so 
nearly  related)  is   for  a  season  the  darkening  ot 
earth  and  of  heaven. 

Mr.  Emerson  is  at  present  to  Scotland  the  **  com- 
ing man."     Glasgow,  Dundee,    Perth,    and  Edin- 
burgh, are  expecting  his  arrival  with  much  interest 
We  have  been  watching  with  considerable  attention 
his  progress  in  England.     It  has  not  disappointed 
us,  though  it  has  disappointed  many.      Wo  know,  on 
the  best  authority,  and  were  prepared  for  knowing, 
that  he  has  not    been  generally    appreciated.     In 
some  cases  ho  has  mesmerised,  in  others  mystified 
his  audiences.     Perhaps  he  has  been  partly  hJmself  I 
to  blame.     Some  of  his  expressions  have   been  im- 
prudent, and  even  outrageous.     What,  for  exavnplo, 
did  he  mean  by  tliis  :     **  Why  blaspheTnost  thou,  O 
Seer  ?  (Swedeuborg  ho  means.)     Man  on  the  gallows^ 
or  in  the  brothel^  is  always  on  his   way  upwards.*^' 
(There  can  bo  little  doubt  as  to  the  gcUlows^   that  he 
is!)      Riich  escapiules  as  these  are    certain  to  bo 
misunderstood  by  one  class,  and  to  disgust  another  ; 
and  wo  can  assure  Mr.  Emerson  that  thoy  are  un- 
worthy of  his  genius — that  they  tend  to  injnro  hii 
object-— that  in  Scotland  they  will  not  bo  endared 
— and  that  these  are  tho  things  which  have  mad^ 
to  our  knowledge,  some  of  his  best  and  ddeat  friendl 
tremble  lest  his  visit  should  be  productlTo  of  moM 
evil  than  good. 

Apart  from  thifl,  he  is  sure  ef  a  ^riWMMd  mxA  i 
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kindly  raception  In  Auld  Caledonia,  vhither  he 
comes,  we  understand,  in  February.  His  works 
tfe  now  ¥ridely  known  among  us.  Fire  or  six 
yeaiv  ago  we  read  wliat  we  believe  was  the  second 
eopy  of  his  essays  which  had  reached  Scotland. 
Now  his  name  is  a  household  word.  Somewhere 
•boat  the  year  1825  or  *2/Sj  he  yisited  Edinburgh, 


and  preached,  without  any  remarkable  impression,  In 
one  of  its  chapels.  Now,  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
years,  he  comes — ^let  Americans  say  what  they 
please— 4w  their  truest  and  strongest  spirit ;  and  we 
blend  our  feeble  voice  with  that  of  a  large  section  of 
our  intellectual   community,  in  bidding  him  woU 


FtfRSTBNRUHE. 
fContifmudfinmpaffe  8d0,  vol.  li.) 


dSE  eTOBlng  the  lovely  lady  who  was  the  object  of  the 
Frmee's  devotion  expressed  a  sense  of  real  or  affected  Wgoo, 
mi  fingered  theie  so  lonf?  that  the  cloads,  tiut  had  been 
kA  ga^cnng,  now  threatened  a  serioos  storm.  The  Prince 
bKv  not  of  any  place  of  relbge  near  at  band ;  and  the 
IvcskeBB,  upon  bemg  questkkaed,  dedared  that  to  their 
kwMgB  there  was  not  so  mnch  as  a  coal-burner's  hovel 
viAa  naeh  ;  when  the  oldest  of  them  saddenly  exclaimed 
tkl  rontenrahe,  Dnke  Bndoiph's  hnntmg  scfaloss,  was  at 
ao^ml  distanoe,  and,  tfaoogfa  but  a  rnin,  might  still  a£>rd 
8  lUlcr ;  but  all  the  attendants,  with  one  breath,  ex- 
sfaand  against  the  pr^maL  This  roused  the  lad/s  curio- 
8^,  aad  she  desired  to  know  the  reason  of  their  aversion : 
the  nen  hung  tfadr  heads,  looked  sheepish,  bnt  ventured 
sol  to  reply.  The  lady  insisted ;  still  they  maintained  an 
shitiBaia  silaiee,  and  their  embarrassment  grew  more  ob- 
The  Prince^i  attention  was  roused  by  this,  as  it 
\  to  him,  wilfhl  want  of  observance  towaids  the  object 
of  las  aAe^DQ ;  his  hasty  temper  immediately  resented 
the  ^gbt,  and  he  demanded,  in  turn,  an  explanation  in  a 
toae  thai  admitted  of  no  deniaL 

**  }lay,**  whi^iered  his  aide-de-camp,  and  counsellor,  and 
eqaerry,  ai|d  confidant,  and  finend-— for  he  was  all  the<ie 
things  in  one — **  nay,  my  gracious  lord,  inquire  no  farther. 
I  have  a  oonibsed  reodlection  of  having  heard  the  story 
helhre ;  yoa  should  not  compel  these  people  to  t^  it  yon, 
aer  is  it  worth  year  hearing.  These  trees  are  sheltef  enough, 
and  the  sk^ra  will  soon  blow  over.^ 

**  Nay,  this  ia  downright  rasolencc,"  said  the  Prince, 
*  sad  I  brook  such  from  no  man.  I  have  expressed  my 
itske ;  nothing  remains  for  these  boors  bnt  to  obey.'* 

"  Well,'*  said  the  aged  forester  who  had  first  spoken,  and 
vis  had  overheard  the  Prince's  harsh  words,  **  your  Grace's 
f^Bimre  is  at  all  tones  law  ;  therefore  I  will  tell  the  story, 
who  fihoold  know  it  best.  Your  G^raco's  grand-uncle  wa*^ 
a  viU  huntsman  in  his  day  ;  he  never  was  out  of  the  woods 
ttamer  or  wmter  ;  he  hod  little  else  left,  poor  lord,  for  he 
snldaot  marry." 

**  He  was  a  knight  of  the  Teutonic  Order,''  explained 
hince  Henry  to  his  equeny  ;  **  but  make  haste  with  your 
tev,  M  feUoWy  aad  lead  us  on  to  the  place  in  the  mean- 

^  W^,  my  lord,  I  am  ready  ;  bnt  will  yon- not  rather 
haar  what  tiie  place  is  before  you  step  np  to  it  ?  It  is  at 
sa  gieat  distance,  aad  so  the  delay  won't  make  much  difier- 
ttse.  Doha  Bndolph,  then,  could  not  be  a  happy  husband 
■d  filths.''  The  Prince's  brow  darkened,  and  that  of  the 
hanljld  )mAj  leddened  with  anger ;  but  the  old  forester 
nn&niayed.  **  Well,  then,  having  no  better 
I  ha  found  hereabouts  a  pretty  lassie,  a  forester *s 
_  V)  a  ycong  giddy  thing,  and  he  determined  to  mew 
kilif  li  tUa  foreit  %  liia  own  ^easorci  like  a  bird  in  ^ 


cage,  or  a  mole  in  a  tnqt.  However,  she  was  forest  fared, 
and  did  not  mhid  it  much." 

**  Forester,  yon  make  his  Grace  wait,"  said  his  compla- 
cent friend,  who  saw  the  Prince  and  his  lady  wince  under 
tfaia  horaa-thrust,  for  the  Lidy  had  consented  to  be  thi» 
moped,  bat  npon  the  most  solemn  promise  of  its  being  made 
up  U>  her  in  after  times,  by  grants  of  titles  and  catates,  and, 
indeed,  being  duly  informed  how  matters  reaUy  stood  with 
Princess  Helena,  she  secretly  auned  at  one  day  filling  the 
plaoe,  ^e  determined  the  former  should  be  made  altogether 
to  evacuate  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

The  forester  continued : — "  Well,  her  fothea  waa  «i 
old  fool ;  he  did  not  like  his  daughter's  mode  of  beooraing 
a  great  lady;  some  men  are  so  silly.  He  carsed  his 
daughter,  and  shot  himself  somewhere  hereahoats.  Other 
people  say,  though  it  may  not  be  true,  that  the  Doha  had 
hun  shot." 

<<  That's  foke  f '  exclumed  the  Ptinoe,  wtunly. 

**  Who  cares,"  said  the  lady,  shmggiag  hsv  tbmMen, 
^  for  an  old  fool  more  or  less  in  the  world  f " 

'•  Your  kdysbip  speaks  traly,"  said  the  prosy  old  fttes- 
ter,  *<  and  no  one  did  care—not  even  his  daughter.  She 
led  a  merry  life  of  it,  though  she  mnst  have  betti  right 
sorry  too,  to  wear  snob  fine  things  and  never  a  sonl  to  see 
them.  Ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  I  beg  your  paxdon,  I  canH  help 
laughing,'*  and  he  grinned  malicionsly.  ^  However,  she 
wanted  better  lodgings  than  her  fother's  hot,  where,  it  is 
said,  he  oflen  visited  her  of  a  night,  which  ^sturhsd  both 
his  Grace  and  herself ;  for  what  could  even  a  Dnko  do 
against  the  dead  f  " 

"  Pshaw  ! "  ejaculated  the  Prince. 

«  Pshaw ! "  echoed  his  friend,  but  all  listened  with 
growing  interest  to  a  traditional  tale  bf  the  Ducal  ihmi]y 
they  all  knew  something  of,  but  had  never  before  heaid  at 
full  len^h, 

**  There  stood  not  far  from  this  spot  a  mined  heap  af 
stones,  said  to  have  been,  in  olden  times,  when  Emperors 
housed  hereabout,  some  such  nest  of  love  ;  where  a  run- 
away dii^obiidicnt  daughter,  and  on  adulterous  husband— 
but  Lord  love  me,  what  am  X  saying — I  mean  no  ofTenoe 
to  your  Grace,  or  her  gracious  ladyship  here,  whom  I  re- 
spect beyond  oil  the  world  besides,  so  help  me  St.  Hubert, 
the  patron  of  all  forcBts  or  foresters  !" 

**  Proceed ! "  siud  the  Prince,  sternly,  **  and  spere  09 
your  comments." 

"  WcU,  somehow,  my  lord,  the  thunder  fell  one  day  cp 
the  hapless  lovers,  and  buried  them  beneath  the  ruins  of 
their  crumbling  flaming  tower  ;  and  from  tliat  day  it  became 
a  place  people  avoided,  and  believed  haunted.  I,  myself,  in 
my  youth" — and  he  looked  mysterious — "have  heard 
strange  sounds  of  a  night  in  that  vicinity,  «^  hi^vo  not 
gmd  to  iav«6tigata  what  it  Mm^*' 
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*  Fool  I  ^  fiaid  the  Prince,  **  some  poaobers  or  singari 
have  made  it  their  haunt,  and  frightened  yoa  thence 
cheaply,  and  laughed  at  you  for  your  pains." 

"  May  he,"  the  old  man  coolly  replied  ;  "  he  laughs  best 
who  laughs  last,  and  surely  that's  the  honest  man  rather 
than  the  thief ;  however,  all  the  msa  here  present  can  voiieh 
to  the  place  being  haunted." 

**  By  banditti,"  observed  the  equerry,  pursuing  the  clue 
the  Prince  had  given. 

**  Once  in  the  twilight  I  heard  the  sound  of  galloping 
horses'  feet,  and  never  a  horse  in  sight,"  said  one  of  the  men. 

**  And  I  have  heard  at  midnight  like  the  rapid  working 
of  a  mill,"  said  another. 

**  And  I  have  watched  a  whole  night  for  certain  vaga- 
bonds  that  had  taken  reftige  there,"  said  a  third,  **  and  just 
as  we  met  nose  to  nose,  and  I  raised  ray  gun  to  let  fly  among 
them  and  pepper  them  a  few,  and  they  prepared  to  retort  at 
me  with  a  volley  of  stones,  wo  distinctly  heard,  rising  from 
the  schloss,  the  rushing  cracklmg  sounds  of  flames  and  M- 
5ng  beams,  and  run  away  from  the  spot  as  quick  as  ever  we 
could  without  ever  looking  behind,  and  thus  never  met  again 
to  this  day." 

*^  Cowardly  hounds  ! "  exclaimed  the  Prince  ;  *'  the  wind 
disturbins:  the  loose  stones-^their  imagination  have  done 
the  ML" 

*' Begging  your  Highness'  pardon,"  said  the  old  forester, 
^  I  have  seen  my  dogs  crouch  and  howl  as  though  beneath 
the  lash,  when  the  wind,  as  you  call  it,  stirred  yon  stones. 
There's  brave  Feldman,  would  more  willingly  spring  at  a 
man's  throat  than  at  a  deer's — he  has  taken  his  odds  before 
now,  and  fought  on,  wounded  and  bleeding,  without  so  much 
as  giving  one  cry  of  distress — ^I  have  seen  him  shiver  like 
a  young  puppy  just  out  of  a  horse-pond,  when  the  whole 
plantation  around  that  fatal  place  trembled  and  bent  to  the 
Uast,  whilst  the  heaven  was  blue,  and  not  a  leaf  stirring  in 
the  forest  beyond." 

**  In  the  open  day  ?  "  asked  the  Prince. 

^  In  the  open  day,"  asseverated  the  forester. 

**  Yoa  must  have  been  dreaming,  old  man,"  said  the 
lady,  ^th  a  contemptuous  shake  of  the  head. 

^  Nay,  lady,  as  broad  awake  as  I  am  now." 

•*  It's  strange  ! "  mused  the  Prince,  •*  but  in  my  pre- 
sence," he  added,  with  a  smile, "  no  enchantments  will  dare 
a^w  themselves." 

**  Doubtless,  your  Grace,"  said  his  equerry,  readily — *^  I 
would  not  mind  sleeping  there." 

The  old  forester,  at  this  bold  assertion,  gave  those  pre- 
sent, of  his  own  standing,  a  signiflcant  nod,  that  said,  as 
plainly  as  nod  could,  in  what  esteem  he  held  this  bravado. 

**  Duke  Budolph,  I  suppose,  built  on  that  spot?"  the 
lady  put  in,  curious  to  hear  the  end  of  the  story. 

•*  He  did,  but  not  without  cost  and  trouble,  for  the  work- 
men could  only  be  compelled  by  blows  to  work  there ; 
hut,  at  hist,  a  fine  Jagd  schloss  stood  where  the  ruins  had 
been  ;  it  was  too  beautiful  for  her  it  was  intended  for,  seeing 
ehe  was  of  such  low  birth  ;  but  then  the  Duke  was  to  retire 
into  it  also,  and  that,  of  course,  made  it  worth  while. 
•  There,  my  dear,'  said  the  Duke,  *your  father  can't  come 
Sn  here,  because  it  is  above  his  degree.'  Well,  they  hadn't 
been  there  above  a  few  short  months,  when,  one  lovely  starry 
night,  when  not  a  breath  was  stirring,  when  the  nightm- 
galea  were  singing  away  in  the  trees,  the  Duke  and  the 
forest  miuden  were  lounging  out  on  the  balcony,  enjoying 
the  fragrance  of  the  flowers  in  the  little  garden  Ixmeath, 
floddeoly  a  SBsrful  blast  shook  the  house  to  its  very  foopda- 


tions — all  the  lights  went  out^-^then  came  a  lull.  The  Duke 
hastily  went  down  to  see  wliat  it  was-— a  loud  crash  like 
thunder  greeted  him.  He  looked  out  into  the  forest ;  the 
first  few  trees  bent  to  a  fearfol  gust  of  wind  ;  those  beyond, 
even  the  young  beeches,  stood  still.  The  next  instant 
another  peal,  as  of  thunder,  was  heard,  though  the  vault  of 
heaven  was  blue  and  serene  as  ever.  Another  awful  gust 
of  wind,  and  the  house  came  toppling  to  the  ground ;  and  the 
forest  maiden,  and  all  her  attendants,  were  buried  under 
its  ruins,  before  the  eyes  of  the  Duke.  It  is  said,  for  sure 
he,  at  that  moment,  saw  the  forester  whose  child  was  thus 
punished,  striding  over  the  ruins,  beating  them  in  with  the 
butt-end  of  his  gun,  laughing  the  whilst  like  a  fiend." 

"  What  a  woodland  romance  I "  lisped  the  lady,  with 
paleing  cheek. 

*'  Not  unpoetical,  though,"  said  the  Prince ;  "  a  house, 
probably  too  lightly  and  carelessly  built,  perhaps  by  un- 
skilful hands,  comes  down  with  some  noise,  as  it  should, 
forsooth,  and  see  into  what  magic  legend  the  boors  weave  it 
in  their  spinn  gtube*  of  a  winter's  night ;  but  whether 
of  your  own  inventing,  or  mere  repeating,  it  is  a  good  story. 
Old  feUow,  here  are  my  thanks,"  throwing  a  couple  of  gold 
pieces  at  the  man,  who  had  related  the  tale  with  a  look  so 
meaningless,  and  it  was  listened  to  by  his  fellows  with  an  aii* 
of  such  stolidity,  that  to  those  who  had  not  watched  the 
glances  and  smiles  they  covertly  exchanged,  would  liave 
conveyed  an  assurance  of  rustic  simplicity  tliat  put  all 
notion  of  intentional  ofience  to  flight ;  thougli  there  was  in 
the  narrative  many  a  passage  that,  fnm  more  polished  lips, 
would  have  been  ccmstrued  and  resented  as  such.     But  an 
attentive  observer,  or  one  familiar  with  the  ways  of  peasantry 
in  general,  would  have  seen  through  this  assomed  naivete  a 
shield  behind  which  they  are  apt  to  take  very  decided  hits 
at  their  betters.   Luckily  for  the  forester's  wholeness  of  skin, 
the  Prince  and  his  party  were  the  last  men  likely  to  pene- 
trate this  ruse,  and  the  shafts  told  without  any  risk  to  the 
marksman. 

We  have  already  hinted  that  superstition  was,  at  that 
time,  yet  a  prevalent  and  leading  foature  in  Q«rmany,  which 
did  not  confine  itself,  by  any  means,  to  the  low  claasea,  but 
tormented  the  courtier  behind  his  damask  curtains,  nay, 
royalty  itself,  nor  spared  even  the  student.     The  wisest 
heads,  as  well  as  the  most  shallow,  were  all  alike  yiaited  by 
delusions  drawn  in  with  the  mother's  milk,  incnleated  on 
the  pliable  mind  within  the  nurse's  arms,  fostered  by  stories 
told  round  the  school-room  fire,  and  confirmed,  in  after 
years,  by  tales  and  romances  and  the  theory  of  dreams. 
Something  of  this  feeling  spread  over  the  whole  of  Europe 
at  that  time,  and  even  our  own,  ever  the  most  practiced  of 
countries,  was  not  exempt  from  its  baneful  inflaence  ;  but 
still  it  was  nowhere  carried  to  a  higher  pitch  than  in  Ger- 
many, where  the  wild,  mountainous,  and  woodland  country, 
the  mode  of  lifo,  the  very  influence  of  climate,  seem  to  tend 
to  thought  and  feeling  rather  than  to  spur  on  to  acUon. 
Thus  it  was  that  none  of  the  party,  gentle  or  simple^  eape- 
cially  the  lady,  were  fr^  from  a  certain  d^ee  of  terror. 

The  wind  now  rose  louder  and  louder,  howling  among^ 
the  trees  like  angiy  spirits,  bending  the  slender  birches  and 
tall  beeches  till  they  seemed  ready  to  snap  asunder  ;  and 
here  and  there  a  bough  came  cra^ng  to  the  earth.  The 
storm  was  coming  on  rapidly  ;  the  patches  of  sky  tliat 
could  be  seen  through  the  leafy  canopy  above  were  of  an 
inky  hue ;  and  a  refuge  was  become  a  matter  of  moment 
to  all ;  still  the  foresters  would  rather  have    chosen    to 
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ham  tiie  uidcoiaicy  of  the  veatlier  than  vimt  the  haunted 
spot  Hot  so  the  Prince  and  hb  friends — to  them  shelter 
los  ft  neeesBity,  and  their  reason  combatted,  rigoronslj, 
ihe  plaj  of  their  fancj.  The  Prinoe,  therefore,  gave  his 
ordos  in  a  manner  that  admitted  of  no  fhrther  hesitation, 
aad  the  old  forester  led  the  way  to  the  ruins. 

Tbeie  had  been  no  small  exaggeration  in  the  forester's 
anwrnt,  as  might  have  been  expected.  A  part  only  of  the 
Jafd  schlflss  had  &llen,  thai,  namely  occupied  by  the  luck- 
b$  fiiresta^s  daughter.  The  main  building  was  still  stand- 
ia^,  and,  being  roofed,  afforded  the  Prince  and  his  party 
aD  the  aceommodadon  they  needed  ;  and,  though  deprived 
cf  doors  and  windows,  and  situate  on  a  small  but  decided 
eferation,  the  scbloss,  and  the  few  straggling  bushes  that 
fomnnded  it,  appeared  but  little  affected  by  the  terrific 
liad  tiist  howled  in  the  forest,  and  began  to  make  it  insecure. 
This  seemed  in  such  direct  contradiction  to  the  forester's 
assotum,  and  his  disgust  at  seeing  the  place  invaded  was 
w  ibnoos,  that  the  idea  naturally  occurred  to  the  Prince 
thstiheoki  rogne  had  reasons  of  his  own  fer  not  choosing 
tliis  fraH  nook  to  be  disoorered,  or  the  correctness  of 
tbe  Rjots  he  arifhlly  spread  about  it  to  be  questioned. 
Thh  aspieioo  increased  with  eveiy  moment,  rousmg  the 
^tfopposititm  which  is  latent  in  almost  every  nature, 
oeepi,  indeed,  in  rare  cases  of  mental  superiority.  This, 
ti^edter  with  the  romantic  atua^n  of  the  spot,  gave  rise 
to  ft  BotioB,  vagae  at  first,  but  which  in  a  few  minutes 
gi«v  into  a  settled  purpose. 

The  nin,  which  now  came  down  in  torrents,  made  all 
gy  to  avail  themselves  of  the  shelter  they  had  found ; 
iat  they  timidly  huddled  together  in  the  vestibnle,  which 
ns  ansl],  nor  seemed  at  all  tempted  to  yield  to  any  curio- 
Btj  respecting  the  place  to  which  chance  hod  led  their 
^.  The  storm  lasted  a  full  hour  ;  after  which  the 
vtaiher  cleared  as  rapidly  as  it  had  become  obscured  ;  the 
cbods  dispersed  ;  the  sky  was  as  blue  as  ever ;  the  sun 
Ebjoe  out  again  and  caused  the  rain-drops  to  glitter  on 
d»  fefiage  like  so  many  diamonds ;  the  birds  twittered 
CBoog  the  booghs  ;  refreshed  Nature  filled  the  air  with 
^agnuice.  All  w^e  now  eager  to  break  cover,  but  the 
I'riiice  dbjeeted  to  leave  the  spot  without  locdung  closer 
ato  its  hJtled  mysteries. 

**  You  see,"  he  said,  addressing  the  whde  of  his  party, 
**  hen  we  hare  been  for  some  time,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
^"^^m,  yet  the  spirits  have  respected  my  presence,  as  I 
prophesied  they  would.  Fear  nothing ;  they  may  harass 
t^  solitary  wanderer,  but  they  will  never  attack  a  group 
cf  inned  men.  There  is  safety  in  numbers  and  in  weapons 
Wat  the  ami  of  ghosts  that  doubtless  trouble  the  quiet 
<f  this  k»e  spot."  The  Prince  spoke  these  words  in  a  loud, 
«<^  key,  88  if  DMsnt  to  reach  other  ears  beudes  those  to 
vbom  they  seemed  addressed. 

Kothiag  answered  this  defiance  but  the  chirps  of  the 
M  as  they  hof^ed  from  branch  to  branch.  *'  We  will 
^^^unoe  this  place  thoroiighly,'*  the  Prmce  said,  adding, 
ia  ft  gay  tone,  **  let  those  who  love  follow  me." 

The  whole  party,  whatever  their  dislike  to  the  proposal, 
^M  not  hnt  obey  an  injunction  thus  given.  Most  fol- 
^^^  to  show  their  zeal ;  the  rest,  because  they  dared  not 
fiay  behind.  The  Prince  examined  the  deserted  mansion, 
Wh  vithin  and  without,  with  a  most  minute  and  scrupulous 
ittatioo. 

A  large  elearing  had  been  originally  made  in  the  forest, 
^  the  andsi  of  which  rose  what  seemed  at  first  sight  an 
^'oSatl  msnad  of  earth,  oomm^nding  several  vistas  ;  but, 


on  a  closer  survey,  one  would  hare  decided  this  hillock 
to  be  an  accident  of  nature  ;  for  the  rise  was  too  gradual 
to  be  the  work  of  man,  and  the  loose,  sandy,  stony  soil 
bore  sufiicient  evidence  of  its  not  having  as  yet  been  im- 
proved by  duo  culture.  Of  the  more  ancient  castle,  sup« 
posed  by  tradition  to  have  once  stood  here,  there  was  not 
the  slightest  vestige  ;  that  attributed  to  Prince  Budolph 
occupying  the  entire  site,  the  part  that  had  given  way  still 
encumbering  the  ground.  A  great  portion  of  the  rubbish 
having  been  washed  by  the  rains  to  some  distance  from  the 
mound,  prevented  the  growth  of  herb  or  bush  in  a  large 
circle,  and  gave  the  spot  a  desolate  and  ruinous  aspect,  in 
harmony  with  the  wild  notions  prevalent  about  it. 

The  vestibule  led  iiito  a  large  hall,  and  of  so  great  a 
height  as  to  have  a  double  row  of  windows,  one  above  the 
other,  as  though  originally  intended  for  separate  floors ; 
a  curcumstance  which  made  the  interior  remarkably  light 
and  cheerful.  On  either  hand  of  this  hall  of  truly  vast 
dimensions  were  a  few  small  closets,  such  as  might  accom- 
modate menials.  The  floor  above  was  divided  into  cham- 
bers of  various  sizes  ;  but  in  none  of  these  places,  not  even 
in  the  damp  celkrs,  or  in  the  high-peaked  gable  roofe,  could 
the  Prince's  quick  attentive  eye  discern  traces  of  occupa- 
tion. The  chimneys,  vast  enough  for  several  men  to  stand 
within  their  canopies,  showed  no  mark  of  recent  smoke ; 
the  staircase  was  not  worn  with  the  passage  to  and  fro  of 
hob-nailed  shoes ;  the  once  well-waxed  floors  still  retained 
some  feint  appearance  of  polish ;  the  wainscots,  ceilings, 
and  walls,  seemed  to  have  chiefly  suflered  from  extreme 
damp,  an  evil  to  which  an  uninhabited  dwelling,  in  the 
midst  of  a  wood,  must  naturally  be  exposed ;  otherwise, 
superstition,  it  was  obrious,  had  secured  it  from  the  rapacious 
hands  of  men,  which  work  out  more  mischief  to  the  old 
castles  and  fortresses  of  Germany,  when  no  longer  guarded 
from  such  usage,  than  centuries  rolling  by  in  fdtemate 
storm  and  sunshine. 

The  Princess  poetical  fency  at  once  decked  out  this  wild 
spot  with  all  the  charms  which  a  very  little  care  and  ex- 
pense bestowed  upon  it  might  bring  to  %ht ;  and  he  per- 
ceived at  a  glance  the  great  convenience  it  might  prove  to 
him.  Superstition  would  still  keep  the  boors  at  a  respectfiil 
distance  ;  jind  here  no  one  would  dream  of  seeking,  far  less 
of  disturbing  him.  Secrecy,  lonely  beauty,  and  fiir  more 
comfort  than  the  forester's  hut  could  afford,  might  here  be 
found,  provided  he  could  overcome  the  childish  opposition 
he  was  sure  to  encounter  in  the  lady.  He  therefore  de- 
termined to  avail  himself  of  this  chance  discovery  to  carry 
on  his  variante  of  the  very  old,  and  yet  ever-recurring  epi- 
sode of  Mark  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

When  the  Prince  made  his  decision  known  to  her  whom 
it  most  concerned,  she  demurred  not  a  little  ;  but  what  over- 
ruled her  scruples  was  a  secret  intunation  ftom  the  fiiith- 
less  master  of  the  ceremonies,  who,  whilst  basking  in  the 
settmg  sun,  thought  it  prudent  to  keep  well  with  the  rising 
one,  th&t  Serenissimo  had  but  lately  said  to  him,  in  his  own 
gracious  manner,  **  When  does  a  fortress  resemble  an 
oyster  V  To  which  the  courtier,  it  being  a  bran  new 
question  of  the  Ihike'a,  had  not  been  able  to  find  a  clue. 
**  Why,"  said  Serenissimo,  laughing,  "  it  is  when  it  con- 
tains a  Margaret."  Kow,  this  jest,  which  seemed  a  mere 
allusion  to  the  name  poets  have  often  given  to  the  pearly 
might  also  bear  another  and  deeper  meaning  ;  for  the  for- 
bidden pearl  contained  in  the  forest-hut  bore  the  name  of 
Margaret,  and  a  bad  conscience  makes  one  afraid  of  shadows. 

The  Duke  had,  perhaps,  aa  ofUn  happened  with  him,  hit 
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ihe  maik  inadvertetitly  :  or  he  might  at  last  be  roused  from 
his  nsoa)  apathy  by  the  contrariety  he  experienced  in  the 
only  wish  he  had  ever  taken  seriously  to  heart,  namely, 
the  desire  of  seeing  his  house  blest  with  an  heir  :  and  it 
behoved  the  Prince,  under  these  circumstances,  to  be  more 
guarded  than  ever.  The  part  of  the  forest  in  which  Pnr- 
Btenruhe  stood  was  the  more  suitable  to  his  purpose  that  it 
was  a  sort  of  debatable  land,  as  it  were  ;  the  Teutonic 
Order  claiming  a  right  in  H  as  the  personal  property  of  one 
of  their  members,  whilst  the  Duke  founded  his  claims  on 
consanguinity  and  ancient  territorial  right  ;  and  the  ques- 
tion was  not  yet  decided  by  the  Empire. 

These  reasons  prevailed  ;  and  Prince  Heniy,  in  an  in- 
credfibiy  short  time,  converted  the  haunted  ruin  into  a  most 
luxurious  retreat.  AH  traces  of  its  past  desolation  were 
removed  ;  parterres  of  sweet  flowers  surrounding  the  base 
of  the  knoll  gave  way  to  pleasant  verdure,  which  gradually 
disappeared  beneath  the  shades  of  the  forest ;  well-gra- 
TeUed  walks,  gently  leading  through  parterre  and  verdure,. 
Into  the  intricacies  of  the  wood  beyond.  All  other  de- 
oorations  in  which  the  taste  of  that  time  revelled — such  as 
statues,  vases,  temples— had  been  careftilly  eschewed.  Na- 
ture's simplicity  only  was  improved,  but  never  departed 
from.  The  renovated  portions  of  the  building  were  ele- 
gantly but  simply  fitted  up.  This  was  the  easiest  part  of 
the  work.  A  few  waggons  of  costly^  hangings  and  ftimi- 
ture,  in  which  velvet  and  satin  were  not  spared,  soon  made 
the  little  schloss  worthy  the  rank  of  him  who  oflered  it ; 
and  to  her  who  accepted  it  was  a  foretaste  of  those  ruinous 
luxuries  which  she  looked  forward  to  as  her  due  at  no  very 
distant  period. 

Prince  Henry  had  hurried  on  these  preparations,  and 
guarded  their  secrecy  with  a  jealous,  watchfol  eye.  The 
lady  encouraged  this  eagerness,  as  being  a  mode  of  oc- 
cupying his  time  without  withdrawing  hhn  from  herself. 
In  the  meantime,  neither  the  workmen  busied  in  and  about 
the  place — mostly  strangers  got  together  from  neighbourmg 
parts,  and  paid  with  no  sparing  hand — ^nor  the  Prince, 
who  was  pleased  to  superintend  all  their  operations  in 
person,  perceived  the  slightest  trace  of  those  mysterious 
sppearances  to  the  existence  of  which  the  foresters  had 
deposed,  and  he  now  altogether  discre^ted  their  assevera- 
tions, laying  them  all  to  the  score  of  gross  superstition. 

On  one  of  those  long,  sultry,  summer  evenings,  so  pleasant 
in  the  woods,  the  Prince,  returning  from  Fixrstenruhe  with 
the  agreeable  consciousness  that  his  self-imposed  task  was 
lapid^  commg  to  a  close,  was  leisurely  riding  down  the 
magnificent  avenue  we  have  described,  on  his  way  to  the 
forester's  hut,  leaving  his  gentlemen  and  attendants  to 
follow  at  tJieir  convenience.  After  having  yielded  himself 
wholly  up  for  a  time  to  the  foil  enjoyment  of  the  spot  and 
the  hour,  he  became  suddenly  aware  of  an  intruder  in  this 
his  fovourite  haunt ;  and,  a  most  unexpected  sight,  a  lady 
riding  towards  hhn,  but  at  so  fierce  a  rate,  that,  despite  the 
distance,  he  could  not  but  suspect  her  horse  was  running  away 
with  her.  Under  this  impression  he  spurred  on  to  meet, 
and,  if  possible,  check  the  animal — and  thus  the  two  riders 
met  in  foil  career.  He  stopped  his  own  steed  so  suddenly 
as  to  throw  hhn  on  his  haunches  ;  the  other  boast  stopped 
too ;  and  the  Prince,  dreading  to  see  the  fair  rider  flung 
out  of  the  saddb  by  the  unexpected  cheok,  sprang  to  the 
ground  to  be  at  hand  to  receive  her  as  she  fell.  This  might, 
•  under  the  circumstances,  have  happened  to  the  best  rider, 
Imt  to  his  aioasement  and  no  smaU  admiiatioD^  the  lady 
iMft  her  flett^  aadi  with  perfoot  Mse  Mid  gi«oe  MfiiBtf^ 


dress,  which  had  been  somewhat  disordered  by  the  violent 
motion.  The  Prince  now  approached  to  congratulate  her 
on  her  skill  and  self-possession.  As  he  did  so,  the  lady,  who 
hod  been  looking  in  a  somewhat  bewildered  manner  around 
her,  became  for  the  first  thne,  as  it  seemed,  aware  of  his 
presence,  and  turned  hsr  fooe  fhll  towards  him.  It  was  one 
of  singukr  loveliness.  The  powder  had  been  shaken  from 
her  hair,  which  foil  in  a  profosion  of  deep  brown  ringlets  on 
her  brow  and  neok,  forming  a  rich  dark  frame  to  an  oval 
so  correct,  and  features  so  regular,  they  hardly  needed  the 
enhancing  elfoct  of  the  glowing  tints  which  now  snfihsed  the 
countenance,  contrasting  agreeably  with  its  native  delicacy. 

Indeed,  as  she  there  sat,  with  the  rem  lightly  grasped  in  a 
child-like  hand — ^the  large  sombrero-shaped  ridhig  beaver  of 
the  period,  covered  with  a  profosion  of  light  foatkers,  shading 
her  large  deep  blue  eyes,  foil  of  light  and  life~-h»  small  ripe 
lips  parted  by  a  smile  of  exulting  merriment  at  the  causeless 
terror  she  hod  excited,  her  tall  slender  figure  bent  forward 
as  if  to  see  better  the  stranger  who  proffered  his  services  m 
this  lone  place — ^imagination  could  not  conjure  up  a  foirer 
specimen  of  youthfol  spirit  and  grace.  But  the  Prince  did 
not  recognise  the  lady  till,  with  a  fiunt  cry  of  surprise,  she 
uttered  his  name  ;  and  not  even  then  did  the  sound  of  her 
cheerfol  voice  seem  known  to  him.  He  had  a  confused 
recollection  of  having  seen  and  heard  her  before ;  but  so 
completely  were  hispreoonoeived  notions  of  Princess  Helena, 
stuck  behind  Serenissimo's  card-table,  at  variance  with  the 
woodland  nymph,  enjoying  the  freedom  of  the  forest,  who 
now  stood  before  him,  that  when  he  ai  last,  bedtatingly, 
pronounced  the  disliked  name,  he  qualified  the  inqubry  with 
a  doubt. 

"  Not  know  me  ?*'  she  said,  smiling  ^  **  thaf  s  too  bad — 
yon  who  see  me  constantly — ^but  that  oozaes,*'  she  added, 
laughing  outright,  *<  of  yow  never  looking  at  or  listenmg  to 
me." 

Checking,  however,  what  she  folt  to  be  dx^>laced  merri- 
ment, though  never  had  she  beoa  in  higher  q»irits  than  at 
that  moment,  she  continued : — 

**  But  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  lead  me  cae  of  your 
people  to  show  me  the  way  out  of  this  forest  f  My  horse 
took  fright  on  the  road  to  *  *  *" — ^naming  a  beantifol  plaee 
up  the  hills—'*  whither  I  was  bound  with  a  cavalcade  from 
the  pahice,  n&d  took  to  the  woods  in  spite  of  aU  my  efforts  ; 
but  though  he  brought  me  in,  I  doubt  if  he  will  have  the 
sagacity  to  take  me  out  again." 

The  Prince  was  so  confosed  by  this  encounter  that  ho 
scarce  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  obey  HeWna's  desire. 
Mastering  his  embarrassment  as  well  as  he  coaM,  he  put  a 
small  silver  whistle  to  his  lips,  in  the  hope  that  some  of  his 
attendants  might  be  at  hand  ;  but  no  one  answered  the 
call.  He  remounted  his  steed,  and  drawing  to  the  Princess' 
side,  explained  to  her  that,  for  foult  of  a  better,  she  must 
put  up  with  himself  as  a  guide.  She  bowed  assent,  and  tiicy 
rode  for  some  time  in  silence  along  the  avenne.  Helena 
restrained  her  steed  to  his  slowest  pace,  and  he  had  so  blown 
himself  that  he  did  not  seem  sorry  for  the  reprieve ;  he 
seemed,  moreover,  satisfied  to  find  himself  side  by  side  with 
an  old  comrade — for  he  too  had  once  belonged  to  the  Prince, 
who,  on  acoount  of  uasteadhicss  of  temper,  had  ooosigned 
him  to  the  grooois,  and  secretly  wondered  how  HeKena  came 
by  him,  though  not  at  all  astonished  at  hia  haviag  found 
his  way  to  his  old  haunts  in  the  forest.  At  last  the  Prince 
broke  stleaoe^  exdaimiag,  as  if  in  soliloi|ay — **  So  changed 
in  so  short  a  tima— 4t  ia  iafiononvaU&** 

HeliM  |(M^  Mttendi  ^  A  9«iv  moMhi  A  kn^vhUa  at 
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m  flge-^  m  mw  dgliteea— ^f  wtt  Uat  florentecfo  when  I 
eimelMK.* 

'■True,"  said  Aie  Prince,  unufngly,  then  feH  hoidk into 
Us  ssuDj  rilent  habit  when  near  her. 

But  Hdena's  spirits  were  too  exnherant  to  bear  thtR  long, 
uA  she  nid,  witfi  a  playfiilnesB  that  robbed  the  reproof  of 
lOisperify — 

"  I  tboiight  that  when  I  adopted  a  system  of  suoh  perfect 
Milnlity  is  jonr  afifair^' — here  she  ventured  a  timid  but 
flrfi  Ml  at  faim-^^  we  might  be  fiiends  at  least,  bat  you 
bie  ahnijs  treated  me  like  an  enemy — ^I  know  not  why, 
ad  do  not  think  it  fair." 

The  Frnioe  tmned  Ml  upon  her,  bot  he  saw  nothing  of 
ii^tba  in  the  setvne  orbs  that  met  his  gaae,  and,  more 
tcbmaiised  than  oyer,  he  muttered — 

'*  Enemy  !  No,  madam,  I  assure  you,  yon  are  mistaken 
^kmw  eould  T  ? — ^why  should  you  think  so  f  * 

"  fkat*B  wiiat  I  hare .  often  asked  myBelf,**  said  the 
Wbrsi  ;  **  I  have  often,  too,  had  a  mind  to  speak  to  you 
m  lUi  sslject,  but  nerer  had  an  opportunity  before  ;  it  is 
vte  aakes  me  bold  to  use  that  which  has  occurred  thus 
BHtpeciedly.  I  will  meet  yon  half-way,"  she  added  with  a 
nip.  «  As  long  as  I  am  a  guest  at  your  fitther's  court, 
bt's  ba  friends,  and,  at  least,  converse  freely  and  frankly 
litnerer  we  meet ;  being  so  sure,  as  we  by  this  time  must 
botib  be,  of  the  sinceri^  of  our  mutual  characters.  I  will 
hwk  the  way,**  she  continued  gaily,  "  to  a  more  agreeable 
iatertonrse,  and  declare  to  you  I  never  saw  anything  half  so 
fcwdy  before  as  these  woods  ;  and  yet  they  tell  me  the  real 
kaoties  of  these  environs  all  lie  in  the  hills." 

ndfloa's  unembarrassed  manner  shamed  the  Prince  out 
nfsHae  portion  of  ids  stiffness,  though  he  secretly  wondered 
it  ber  eoofaieBe,  and,  above  all,  at  the  existence  of  a  flow  of 
ipinis,  saeh  as  nothing  hod  prepared  him  for,  in  the  silent 
Bdtncholy  aotomaton  of  the  palace.  He  felt  she  meant  to 
lie  pelite  in  praising  domains  which  she  did  not  look  forward 
Miare ;  and,  nnaking  a  powerfril  effort  over  himself,  he,  for 
tlie  first  time  since  he  had  known  her,  entered  into  con- 
wnitioB.  He  told  her  of  the  places  she  should  visit,  and  in 
•feat  manner — described  tlie  fine  views  of  his  native  land 
viftthe  enthnsiaam  of  a  poet,  and  the  feeling  inseparable 
^om  a  oonseioQsness  of  possession.  Then  he  advised  her 
Wrongly  never  a^ln  to  mount  the  animal  she  was  on.  8he 
IsB^ingly  told  him  it  was  his  own  fault — ^he  left  no  better 
in  the  stables,  monopolising  all  that  were  worth  anything. 
Be  took  this  reboke  with  all  due  courtesy,  and  promised  to 
vaad  himself  on  this  point ;  or  rather,  he  gallantly 
aided,  he  should  tako  care,  tlienceforth,  since  he  was  aware 
ef  the  pleasnre  she  took  in  riding,  that  animals  fit  for  a 
lidy^f  use  riiould  be  kept  in  the  palace  mews.  They  thus 
tiflted  on  withont  percciring  that  they  luid  long  since 
iwned  forth  from  the  cover  of  the  wood.  •*  And  now,"  said 
tl»  Princess,  ^  my  way  is  all  clear  before  me ;  I  need 
detam  you  no  longer.^' 

Bat  the  Prince  said  it  was  impossible  that  he  should 
btve  her  nntil  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace.  Helena  did 
v^4Atke  the  point,  but  carelessly  resumed  the  thread 
*^  te  eonverMtion.  It  soon  turned  on  arts ;  and  the 
I^nsee  perceived  that  she  hsd  both  a  knowledge  of  and  a 
tttend  taste  for  them.  She  then  gave  him  some  few 
ef  ber  father's  court,  who  was  himself  a  great 
r  of  letters  and  fine  arts.  Of  him,  his  habits  and 
i  with  a  depth  of  feeling  that  showed  how 
lewiyAe  ntnsthiEveMt,  being  aocnstonied  to  snoh  com- 
r  -redoMd  4o  4hft  soMtty  4»aH)nni  tort 


<^  life  she  led.  But  Botfafag  b  the  itmflllest  degrae 
resembling  reproach,  or  ooroplaint  of  any  kind,  eaoap&i 
her  ;  if  the  Prince  inferred  so  much,  it  was  rather  from  a 
growing  appreciation  of  her  mental  qualities  than  fruoi  any- 
thing implied  by  herself.  He  so  oompletely  fetgot  the 
strangeness  of  their  mutual  position  in  the  happy  torn  Ae 
gave  to  their  discourse,  that  it  was  not  till  within  sight  of 
the  palaoe  that  it  came  back  to  his  mmd ;  then,  chang- 
ing suddenly  his  frank  besring  to  his  usual  constnunt,  he 
said — 

**  Now  i  can  leave  you  withont  reatorse  ;  no  evil  oaa 
befal  you ;  and  my  devoir  as  a  knight  ends- here." 

<*  Very  well,"  said  Helena,  bowing  graoeftdly  ;  «but  I 
hope  not  our  acquaintance,  which  /,  at  least,  only  date  from 
this  day.  If  you  still  continue  to  avoid  me  with  such 
scrupulous  care,"  she  added,  laughing,  *'  I  shall  ^ink  yon 
are  afraid  of  falling  in  love  with  me." 

So  saying,  she  waved  ber  hand  in  token  of  adien,  and 
rode  off  at  full  speed,  leaving  him  more  perjdexed  than  he 
had  ever  been  in  his  life  before.  As  he  rode  slowly  back 
to  the  forest,  he  could  think  of  nothing  else  but  ^s  meet- 
ing. Was  it  the  effect  of  accident,  as  she  had  asserted,  or 
was  it  some  deep-laid  scheme  of  conversion  going  on,  to 
which  this  enconnter  was  merely  the  prelude  ?  Had  Helena 
been  tutored  to  this  display  of  mingled  naive  gaiety  and 
deep  tliou^t  to  fascinate  him  ?  Hod  his  parents,  had 
the  moralists  of  the  court  reckoned  on  her  beauty— -for 
she  was  very,  very  beautiful,  there  was  no  denying  that — to 
seduce  him  back  to  the  right  path  ?  Or  had  Helena, 
wearied  out  with  a  l^e  ao  dull,  merely  given  vent,  in  a 
chance  meeting  with  him,  to  a  vivacity,  cbarming  if  natural  f 
The  Prince  strongly  inclined  to  the  former  supposition. 
Plan's  vanity  is  always  so  ready  to  refer  everythii^  to 
himself;  and  it  was  so  much  more  agreeable  to  thank 
ever  of  his  wife  as  a  poor  victim,  struggling  for  the  prize 
that  could  never  be  hers,  than  to  behold  in  her  a  gay 
yonng  spirit,  unbroken — ^nay,  ^together  immindftii  of  its 
dire  loss — thinking  how  best  to  ei\joy  itself.  Nay,  this  suppo- 
sition was  at  once  rejected  as  too  imlikely.  No  !  and  what 
was  more,  she  and  the  whole  court  shonld  see  how  firm 
the  mind  they  had  thought  to  bend  to  their  own  purposes 
— ^liow  ineffectual  their  intrigues  !  Besides,  honour  forbade 
him  to  dream,  even  for  a  moment,  of  deserting  one  who 
had  sacrificed  all  to  him.  He  discarded  the  notion  indig* 
nantly,  as  though  an  evil  spirit  had  whispered  it  in  his 
ear ;  and  avoiding  instinctively  the  avenue,  thenoefonnird 
to  be  consecrated  to  Helena's  loveliness  and  her  remem- 
brance, he  entered  the  forester's  hut. 

The  news  of  his  late  adventure  had  preceded  him  thithar, 
his  gentlemen  having  seen  him  in  the  distance  witii  the 
Princess,  without  daring  to  join  him,  not  knowing  what  his 
pleasure  might  be.  He  now  reproved  them  roundly  for  their 
neglect,  as  he  professed  they  would  have  taken  a  great 
trouble  «ff  his  hands  by  escorting  the  Princess  home.  But 
this  ruse  did  not  avert  the  storm  he  had  seen  gathering 
on  the  lady's  brow.  The  moment  they  were  alone,  it  broke 
out  in  a  torrent  of  reproaches  and  bitter  saroasms.  If  he 
had  chosen,  he  might  have  waited  till  his  train  came  up 
— ^he  need  not  have  thus  hurried  out  of  the  wood  before 
they  could  reach  him.  She  saw  how  it  would  be — sho 
should  be  sacrificed  at  lost  to  court  intrigues  andfonuly 
influence.  He  would  have  an  easy  lifo  of  it — 'he'd  letuoi 
to  be  careBsod  before  his  fooc,  though  laughed  at  behind 
his  back  foe  his  weakness  and  inoonBisteacy.  They'd  soon 
hit  jndhriilie  hims  but  ahnvho  had  wffiftoQd  te4air 
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iame>  her  home,  her  all-^she  who  could  not  live  when 
deprived  of  his  love— she  had  nothing  but  the  grave  before 
her.  Well,  ehe'd  take  care  it  should  soon  close  on  her  ; 
she  would  perish,  an  example  to  all  trusting  hearts,  and 
teach  them  what  they  had  to  expect  from  ungrateful,  weak, 
vacillating  Prinoes. 

All  his  assurances  were  in  vain  ;  nothing  could  check 
the  lady's  indignation.  Boused  at  last  by  her  display  of 
temper  to  show  some  of  his  own,  late  as  it  was,  he  mounted 
his  horse  and  rode  back  to  the  palace,  where  he  spent  the 
night.  Two  things  he  had  this  evening  discovered — one 
was,  that  his  Cleopatra  had  not  the  best  of  tempers  ;  the 
other,  that  a  female  might  be  possessed  of  a  very  white 
hand  without  its  being  aristocratic,  this  quality  residing 
rather  in  the  form  than  in  the  colour,  or  in  the  union  of 
both  ;  but  Helena^s  hand  was  worthy  her  high  blood ; 
upon  which  reflection  the  Prince  slept  pleasantly,  until 
woke  early  on  the  morrow  by  sweet,  low  music,  not  far  o£f. 
At  first  it  sounded  like  a  dream ;  but  on  rubbing  his  eyes, 
and  recollecting  where  he  was,  he  remembered  bis  vicinity 
to  Helena's  chamber. 

She  was  singing,  as  was  her  custom,  an  hour  or  so  before 
breakfast.  Her  voice  was  so  pure,  and  sweet  of  intonation, 
and  the  songs  she  selected  so  touching,  that  as  the  Prince 
listened,  and,  listening,  called  to  mind  her  small  rosy 
mouth  and  laugliing  eyes,  he  could  not  also  but  remember 
her  caution  about*  ialling  in  love  with  her,  which  she  had 
uttered  in  mere  thoughtlessness,  but  which  he  felt  was  not 
quite  uncalled  for.  Wlien  she  had  ceased  singing,  he  rose 
with  the  intention  of  taking  a  turn  in  the  park  ;  but,  look- 
ing down  from  his  window,  he  perceived  a  figure  gliding 
among  the  trees,  whose  commanding  height  and  grace  of 
motion  would  have  betrayed  Helena,  in  spite  of  the  simpli- 
city of  the  morning  attire,  had  not  her  dowager  companion 
revealed  her  to  him  at  a  glance.  He,  therefore,  quickly 
changed  his  purpose  of  showing  resentment  to  the  angry 
lady  who  had  such  strange  sway  over  him,  but  resolved,  on 
the  oontraiy,  to  return  and  appease  her  wrath. 

And  was  this  the  result  of  the  fascination  she  exerted 
over  him  ?  or  some  sudden  impulse  of  remorscfol  conviction 
of  deserving,  or  being  about  to  deserve,  her  npbraidings  ? 
or  was  he  desirous  of  flying  from  the  temptation  to  deserve 
them  ?  Perhaps  he  could  hardly  define  his  own  feelings  ; 
but  yielding  blindly,  as  usual,  to  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment, was  soon  at  the  feet  of  her  who  was  sovereign  of  his 
affection.  It  was  agreed  he  never  should  approach  the 
Princess  again,  but  in  the  same  distant,  formal  way  as  be- 
foret  He  was  made  to  acknowledge  the  inferiority  of  her 
charms,  to  allow  that  she  was  both  tame  and  insipid,  and 
many  more  things  most  opposite  to  his  secretly-cherished 
notions ;  and  the  peace  was  sealed  by  a  promise,  on  the 
lady's  part,  to  delay  no  longer  in  taking  possession  of  the 
new  abode,  prepared  by  princely  generosity  expressly  for 
her  reception. 

But  though  the  Prince  thought  it  now  a  paramount  duty 
—-so  much  at  variance  are  tlie  vain,  foolish  codes  of  false 
sentiment  and  honour  that  nuin  makes  for  himself  with  the 
holy  of  God — not  again  to  throw  himself  in  the  Princess' 
way,  still,  the  impression  she  had  made  upon  hb  foncy  was 
not  to  be  thus  easily  effiMsed,  and  he.  often  lounged,  thought- 
ful and  solitary,  in  the  avenue  where  their  interview  had 
taken  place. 

And  Helena,  ui  thus  selecting,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the 
Duke's  master  of  horse  and  her  own,  an  unruly  annual, 
had  wi  yielded  to  the  mnr^  hooat  of  a  bold  ainasoD,  or 


to  childish  caprioe,  as  the  equerries  imagined;  but  in 
choosing  one  of  all  others  which  the  Prince  had  so  lately 
owned,  obeyed  a  more  womanly  impulse.  Nor,  when  her 
horse  deviated  from  the  road  to  the  hills,  whither  she  was 
bound,  into  a  bye-path  that  led  directly  through  the  forest> 
though  the  accident  certainly  took  her  as  much  by  surprise 
as  any  other  of  her  party,  did  she  rein-in  with  as  much 
good  faith  and  spirit  as  she  might  have  done,  had  he  for 
instance  started  m  the  opposite  direction.  Btill,  if  there  was 
a  little  weakness,  there  was  no  design  in  the  meeting  ;  of 
this  Helena's  conscience  acquitted  her,  though  the  Prince 
did  not. 

Her  train  was  composed  of  men  too  aged  to  risk  their 
limbs  in  pursuit,  so  they  altogether  lost  sight  of  her,  wan- 
dering about  the  woods  in  fruitless  search,  until  the  Prince, 
falling  in  with  them  on  his  return,  informed  them  of  her 
safety;  without,  however,  accounting  for  the  means  by  which 
he  had  become  possessed  of  the  fact,  they  therefore  re- 
mained in  ignorance  of  what  had  happened.  The  Prince 
imposing  silence  on  his  own  attendants,  and  Helena  being 
too  proud  to  mention  a  circumstance  which  it  was  obviously 
his  pleasure  to  conceal,  tlie  most  erroneous  versions  of  her 
solitary  ride  got  about.  A  strange  companion,  whom  one 
did  not  know  in  those  parts,  was  talked  of,  and  this  rumour 
coming  to  the  Duchess'  car,  she  put  a  stop  to  all  such  ad- 
ventures for  the  future  by  a  personal  injunction  on  her 
daughter-in-bw  not  to  ventm-e  again  beyond  the  precmcts 
of  the  riding-school. 

Helena  had  gained  so  little,  and  lost  so  much,  by  this 
unpropitioos  meeting — ^f<H*  the  Prince  avoided  her  in  a  still 
more  marked  and  disobliging  manner  than  before,  and  her 
cliief  pleasure  was  put  an  end  to — that  she  could  have 
looked  upon  it  as  a  misfortune,  had  it  not  affoided  food  for 
her  imagination,  always  so  much  giun  to  the  female  mind, 
or,  at  least,  what  women  are  content  to  aooept  as  such. 
She  had  condescended  so  far  towards  him,  that  his  adhe- 
rence to  his  former  line  of  conduct  had  become  an  insult, 
the  more  deeply  felt,  perhaps,  for  the  artless  coquetry  she 
had  on  that  solitary  occasion  dispkyed,  the  fruit  of  her 
mother-in-law's — as  she  now  conceived  them*—- prejndirial 
counsels.  Now  the  resentment  she  felt  against  both  mother 
and  son  was  only  equalled  by  her  contempt  for  her  own 
folly.  She  could  not  forgive  herself  for  having  stooped  so 
low.  She  now,  more  studiously  than  ever,  avoided  the 
chance  of  meeting  the  Prince ;  her  care  on  this  head  be- 
came so  evident  as  to  excite  fresh  comments,  and  a  marked 
coolness  on  the  part  of  the  Duke,  who,  up  to  that  moment, 
had  been  her  best,  if  not  her  only  friend  in  the  family. 

A  few  uncomfortable  days  were  thus  spent,  when  one 
evening,  Helena — ^having  made  sure  of  her  husband's 
absence — consented  to  take  a  place  at  the  Duchess' 
card-table,  a  prevailing  influemsa  havmg  kept  most  of  the 
privileged  away,  the  Prince  suddenly  made  his  appearance. 
Helena  felt  her  very  brow  grow  red  as  he  approached  the 
table;  but  her  emotion  augmented  tenfold  when  the 
Duchess  actually  invited  him  to  take  a  hand,  for  she 
could  not  make  up  the  right  number,  and  the  old  marshal 
who  volunteered  was  so  absent,  and  the  Princess  so  igno- 
rant of  the  game,  that  they  were  getting  but  badly  along. 
The  Prince  found  a  plausible  excuse  to  escape  the  infliction. 
Helena,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  siud  she  would  withdraw,  as 
she  doubted  not  the  Prince  was  only  afraid  af  her  bad  play. 

''  No  !"  said  the  Duchess,  with  a  refn-oving  glance,  and 
an  emphasis  thai  marked  her  disapprobation  of  Helena's 
thus  proclaiming  Uipv  Qofortaoate  diftreoow  \o  th«  eager 
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ein  iioimd.   ^<  Ko*  mck  eoold  not  be  thd  Princess'  mean< 
ing." 

Hie  Frinoe  glided  behind  Helena*8  chair,  and  bending 
orer  her,  said  in  so  low  a  tone  that  none  bat  she  conld 

'^  I  am  indeed  afiraid,  bat  not  of  that.'* 

The  Princess  started — ^looked  up  in  surprise ;  but  he 
kd  kit  her  side,  and  vaa  now  exchanging  a  few  words 
vith  his  &ther  ;  shortly  after  he  left  the  room. 

Long  did  Helena  ponder  on  the  meaning  of  these  words, 
inni  and  twist  them  into  a  thousand  di^rent  shapes,  with- 
mi  coming  to  any  clear  understanding  ;  but,  still,  she 
aomehow  felt  them  to  be  a  balm  to  her  wounded  self-love 
aad  alanned  pride ;  nor  was  she  mistaken :  the  Prince  had, 
in  these  few  words,  rerealed  the  real  state  of  his  feelings. 
He  dared  not  torn  from  the  path  he  had  entered  upon  ;  be- 
canse  his  wife  was  beautiful,  and  he  could  not  blind  him 
R^  to  the  fiict,  he  did  not  think  himself  authorised  to  trifle 
lith  ha  best  feelings  at  the  time  being,  and  possibly  with 
W  kxae  happiness.  To  deceive  by  fidse  assertions,  and 
jitBBaes  they  nerer  meant  to  keep,  was  what  many  men  of 
kb  epodi  would  have  thought  a  legitimate  trick  to  pass  on 
SBf  waasaif  especially  their  own  wives.  The  Prince's  heart 
«ai  Botbase  and  corrupt  enough  for  anything  like  treachery, 
thoi^  his  head  was  sufficiently  light  for  folly ;  and  his 
Fciocqifes  had  been  too  much  shaken  by  the  influence  of 
the  times  to  adhere  to  the  right  for  the  right's  sake. 

The  very  evening  he  thus  hinted  at  these  confhsed  sen< 
tinestfi  was  that  on  which  he  was  to  take  possession  of  his 
secret  bower  for  the  first  tnne.  The  lady  was  already  there 
since  the  moraing,  with  such  of  her  attendants  as  could  be 
crusmed  into  a  phice  that  afforded  but  little  accommoda- 
tion ;  they  were,  however,  accustomed  to  very  little  cere- 
mony m  those  days,  and  the  loft  was  large  enough  to  con 
tain  a  good  many  ;  nor  did  they  dream  of  objecting  to  be 
stoved  away,  several  at  a  time,  in  closets  as  stifling  as  the 
hold  of  a  ship.  They  all,  as  well  as  the  lady  herself,  showed 
gnat  good-humour  on  the  oocasion,  and  announced  their 
detenninadon  to  meet  bravely  the  spirits,  should  any 
appear.  To  aid  them  in  this  bold  resolve,  several  of  the 
y^mg  officers,  who  were  personal  friends  to  the  Prince,  pro- 
mbed  to  spend  the  first  few  nights  m  the  hall  beneath ;  and 
some  of  the  most  fearless  or  greediest  among  the  fbresters 
— fer  they  expected  a  distribution  of  gold  pieces  among 
them,  the  Prince  bdng  known  to  be  no  great  hoarder  of 
hk  money— offered  to  spend  the  same  time  in  the  yestibule. 

These  arrangements,  tending  to  comfort  and  reassure  the 
lidy,  thePrmceofiered  no  objection  to  ;  the  more  especially 
as  he  stiU  persisted  in  thinking  Fnrstcnruhe  formerly  the 
kimt  of  some  Tagabonds,  whom,  should  they  think  of  return- 
i3)g,  it  might  require  numbers  to  get  rid  of.  Officers, 
friends,  foresters,  servants — all  had  partaken  of  a  merry  in- 
aoguni3o&  dinner  before  the  Prince  rode  off  to  town,  to 
prevent  by  his  temporary  presence  exciting  too  much  re- 
mark ;  hot  fiuthful  to  his  purpose,  he  left  the  palace  as 
early  as  he  oould,  and  hastened,  full  speed,  back  to  his 
retreat,  taking,  however,  an  additional  couple  of  men  with 
him,  he  scarce  knew  why  himself,  since  he  was  well  assured 
his  poson  was  too  well  known  in  the  country  to  run  any 
rak  by  day  or  night.  As  he  neared  the  scbloss,  and  beheld 
its  lighta  gfittering  through  the  trees,  like  so  many  stars  of 
^oraise,  he  half-mnttered  to  himself  :^- 

^'Stntnge,  thai  I  should  think  myself  bound  to  a  home 
of  my  mm  choosiDg — to  promises  made  in  hours  of  dalliance, 
and  be«>  neg^gort  ol  thai  of  xny  anoestors,  aad  the  tows 


made  at  God's  alfar.  Sorely,  if  what  rigoristfl  profess  be 
true,  I  should  be  committing  grievous  wrong — something  at 
my  heart  tells  me  so  ;  but  no  one  dare  loudly  speak  it  to  my 
face,  not  even  my  own  parents,  only  the  still  small  voice 
within  my  own  breast." 

At  that  precise  part  of  his  soliloquy  he  broke  cover,  and 
found  himself,  with  his  attendants,  in  the  clearing  that  sur- 
rounded the  Jagd  sohlcss.  The  night  was  one  of  those 
hushed  oppressive  nights,  that  seem  to  predict,  but  yet  do 
not  always  precede  a  storm.  The  stars  sparkled  with  such 
unwonted  rividness  that  he  almost  felt  as  if  they  were  within 
reach.  Never  had  he  beheld  nature  so  still,  and  yet  so 
bright.  Myriads  of  twinkling  mysterious  eyes  seemed  look- 
ing at  him  from  the  vault  above  ;  flinging  himself  from  the 
saddle,  he  threw  his  reins  to  his  grooms,  and  hastened  up  the 
acclivity.  At  first  his  loud  knocking  at  the  ponderous  door 
was  not  heard,  and  when  repeated  with  such  violence  as  to 
enforce  attention,  some  quaking  voices  from  within  answered 
in  tremulous  accents,  by  asking  who  it  was  out  there  want- 
ing admittance.  Angry  at  their  delay,  he  named  himself 
in  no  gentle  tone.  At  last  a  voice  hailed  him  from  above 
asking  if  it  were  truly  he.  The  Prince  recognised  the 
lady's  voice,  and  begged  this  foolery  might  be  instantly  put 
an  end  to  ;  upon  which  sundry  bolts  and  bars  were  ^owly 
withdrawn,  and  an  entry  was  effected. 

'*  Well,"  said  the  Prince,  whose  cholcr  was  by  no  means 
appeased  at  sight  of  those  who  opened"  to  him — ^*'well, 
foresters,  what  are  you  thinking  of  to  let  me  wait !  Let  me 
not  catch  you  at  that  trick  again,  or  111  make  your  backa 
smart  for  it." 

The  jagers  hung  their  heads,  and  made  no  answer  ;  but 
the  spectacle  that  presented  itself  to  the  Prince's  eye  made 
thenr  silence  sufficiently  intelligible.  On  a  lai^  table  stood 
numerous  empty  beer-pitchers — ^the  smell  of  strong  spirits 
that  pervaded  the  pUce,  and  sundry  equivocal-looking  flasks 
and  glasses,  showed  how  they  had  disposed  of  their  tune.  The 
guns  were  piled  close  to  the  table  in  a  way  to  fiicilitate 
their  immediate  use  :  and  a  host  of  hunting  dogs,  of  every 
variety  and  breed,  were  laying  about  in  all  directions.  A 
large  lamp  hanging  by  a  chain  from  the  ceiling  not  being 
considered  sufficient  to  light  up  the  place,  a  number  of  can- 
dlesticks and  lesser  lamps  had  been  pressed  into  service  for 
the  occasion. 

"  Cowardly  hounds  ! "  exclaimed  the  Prince  in  great 
wrath,  "  how  now,  what  has  entered  into  your  drunken  pates 
that  you  should  make  all  this  fuss  ?  " 

"  Oh !  your  Grace"— "Oh !  my  Lord"— "Oh !  but  your 
Highness !  "  was  all  that  the  foresters  could  bring  out,  ex- 
cept one,  who,  with  a  groan,  hoped  the  Prince's  presence 
would  put  an  end  to  the  tpuck,  that  was  all,  or,  as  he  was 
an  honest  man,  he  for  one  should  die  outright  with  terror. 

"  For  shame  ! "  said  the  Prince,  "  you  call  yourselves 
men  \ — ^blockheads ! — ^make  way  all,"  so  saying,  he  flung 
open  the  hall-door  and  entered. 

But  here  a  scene  very  shnilar  met  his  view.  On  the 
table  stood  a  formidable  array  of  long,  taper-necked  Bhine 
bottles,  that  too  plainly  showed  their  spirit,  at  any  rate,  had 
fled  for  ever.  A  few  packs  of  cards,  and  a  couple  of  dice« 
boxes,  also  lay  on  the  table,  but  untouched,  as  it  seemed,  as 
all  the  gentlemen  present  had  huddled  together  towards  the 
high  door  that  looked  out  into  the  forest,  as  if  ready  for  a 
bolt  in  case  of  necessity  ;  whilst  pistol-cases,  swords,  and 
even  daggers,  ky  littering  the  sofiis.  The  Prince  was 
actually  mute  with  surprise. 

"Gentlemen  "  Baid  he  at  U«t  in  hiiMvorerttoMf,  ''yraf 
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esplam-*^!  am  really  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  has — 
what  con  have  happened  here,  daring  my  absence,  to  cause 
all  this  disorder?" 

**  We  have  heen  sorely  scared,  yoor  Highness,"  said  one 
of  the  officers ;  ^  surely  if  it  were  anything  human,  you  can- 
not suppose  we  should  have  been  thus  cowed,  safe  as  we  are 
in  arms  and  numbers  ;  but  of  what  avail  are  numbers  and 
arms  to  explain  away  what  reason  cannot  &tliom." 

*' Nonsense !  "  exclaimed  Prince  Henry,  impatiently,  "it 
is  but  prejudice  that  obscures  your  judgment.  You  had  all 
so  fully  made  up  your  minds  to  encounter  some  spiritual 
adventure^  that  rather  than  be  baulked,  you  have  fancied 
one." 

'**  Strange,  if  it  were  but  a  dream,  we  should  all  have 
dreamed  alike,''  said  one  of  them. 

**  Such  things  have  been  before  now,"  said  the  Prince  ; 
*<  indeed,  the  power  of  imagination  is  so  great,  it  were  im- 
possible to  assign  it  any  limits,  but  for  the  exertion  of  one's 
reason.  Come,  gentlemen,  will  you  be  pleased  to  give  me  some 
account  of  what  has  taken  place,  for  I,  at  least,  have  ahready 
spent  many  days  at  Fiirstenruhe,  without  anything  wonder- 
ful or  otherwise  occurring  to  me.  Yon  have  been  strangely 
favoured — ^what  hasha^^ned  ? — surely  if  it  have  existence, 
it  has  a  name." 

The  gentlemen  looked  sheepish — ^the  Prince's  equerry 
stood  out  and  answered  for  the  rest. 

"  As  long  as  daylight  lasted,  we  saw  and  heard  nothing ; 
and  your  Highness,  to  my  knowledge,  has  not  yet  spent  any 
portion  of  the  night  here." 

*'  So  iar  you  are  correct,"  said  the  Prince  ;  "  I  never  was 
here  after  sunset." 

''Nor  till  sunset  were  we  annoyed,"  continued  the 
speaker,  '*  but  no  sooner  had  the  sun  disappeared  than  a 
strange  chill  was  felt  through  the  house." 

*'  This  is  no  more  than  what  our  climate  brings  with  it," 
said  the  Prince ; "  I  never  yet  experienced  a  sunset  free  from 
the  sadden  chiU  yon  describe  ;  but  it  soon  passes  away." 

^  Ay,"  oontinned  he,  who  had  made  himself  spokesman 
for  the  rest,  "but  the  chill  I  speak  of  was  altogether  of 
another  character.  It  was  similar  to  that  upon  first  open- 
ing a  Tault  long  disused,  and  had  a  smell  of  the  kind  aooom- 
panyxng  its  peculiar  fireshnese." 

**  And  I'll  be  bound,"  said  the  Prince,  "it  reminded  yon, 
one  and  all,  of  a  fianeral-vanlt  in  particular." 

The  officers  pleaded  gui^y  to  this  chaige  by  a  foreed 
tangh,  bat  which  was  void  of  heartiness,  and  soonded  nnna- 
tvaL        • 

^  Your  Qraoe  may  think  as  meanfy  of  onr  courage  as  you 
please»"  said  ona  of  them,  sulkily,  **  bat  this  was  a  thing  we 
ooold  not  aceount  for.** 

"  Did  it  never  occur  to  you,"  inquired  the  Prince,  "  that 
tins  long  unmhabited  and  unglaaed  dwelling,  which,  indeed, 
bears  traces  of  having  suffered  chiefly  from  damps,  may,  at 
times,  exhale  the  mouldiness  that,  perhaps,  affeots  its 
walls?" 

The  young  men  looked  ai  each  other,  and  their  former 
spokesman  continued— « 

**  This  passed  away,  however,  and  we  called  for  lights 
and  cards*" 

"  And  wme,"  put  in  the  Prince,  with  a  sarcastic  smile. 

''And  made  ourselves  as  merry  as  we  could  in  your 
Highness'  absence.  But,  just  as  we  were  drinking  a  toast 
to  the  prosperity  of  this  house,  there  came  a  blast  that 
caused  every  glass  and  bottle  on  the  table,  the  branch- 
lights^  and  tike  very  panes  in  the  windows  to  rattle,  and  the 


sound  as  of  a  troop  of  horse  gaIIo;wig  ftBrisasIy  past  tha 
gate,  rung  in  our  ears." 

^  And  you  bethought  yoa  of  the  wild  hosier  and  his 
ghostly  train,  I'll  be  sworn,"  said  the  Prince. 

*^  And  so  would  yoor  Highness  if  you  had  been  present," 
was  the  rather  sharply-intonated  repJy. 

'*  But  when  we  looked  out — nay,  several  of  us  aotaally 
stepped*even  beyond  the  clearing  to  ascertain  the  faot-^we 
could  see  and  hear  nothing ;  the  grass  did  not  even  bear 
the  trace  of  recent  hoofs.  We  returned  to  the  house  and 
resumed  our  conversation." 

'*  But  chatted  .of  hobgoblins  and  apparitions,  and  all  the 
tales  told  round  your  castle-hearths  in  in&ncy,"  sud  Prince 
Henry,  with  a  smile. 

The  gentlemen  pleaded  guilty  this  time  with  a  mwe 
cordial  laugh  ;  for  the  presence,  and  above  all  the  bearing 
of  the  Prince,  began  to  make  them  heartily  ashamed  of 
themselves,  and  they  felt  their  resohition  mounting  in  the 
same  ratio  as  their  belief  in  supernatural  agency  faded 
away  before  his  arguments. 

'*  As  your  Highness  very  shrewdly  guesses,  each  told  a 
tale  of  family  tradition,  alleging  it  to  be  tme  as  gospel ; 
shuuld  any  one  have  passed  the  bonndariea  of  truth,  or 
what  they  believe  to  be  such,  kt  it  rest  on  their  consciences, 
and  sit  there  like  a  nightmare  throughout  the  niglit ;  for 
such  stories  did  not  tend  to  reassure  our  nerves.  The 
Baron  Von  Bligersdorf  was  telling  us  of  an  injured  ances- 
tress"— but  here  the  speaker  stopt  short  in  confusion  ;  for 
the  tale  bore  too  much  on  the  Prince's  domeatie  concerns, 
when  the  Baron  Von  Bliggersdoif  adroitly  stepped  in,  and 
filled  up  the  pause : 

*'  Just  as  I  was  describing  her  appearance^  with  the  arms 
of  my  house  broidered  on  her  skirt  and  stomacher,  we  all 
felt  distinctly  the  heaving  and  rocking  of  the  floor  beneath 
us ;  s(mie  were  flung  with  violcnee  from  their  seats,  and 
many  of  tlie  glasses  and  pitchers  flew  from  the  table.  In 
the  chambers  above,  we  heard  the  mirrors  and  piotoiee 
falling  from  the  wall  with  a  loud  crash.  Strange  to  say, 
the  guns  of  the  foresters^  being  ouiy  on  the  haIf-oodL---4« 
the  men  assure  us— -went  off  of  themselves,  and  added  not  a 
little  to  the  confusion  ;  though  the  balls,  fortunately,  lodged 
in  the  walls,  without  doing  mischief  to  life  or  limb-~stiU  the 
men  were  alarmed,  and  the  dogs  set  up  such  prolonged  and 
dolorous  howls,  tliat  they  well  nigh  drowned  tlie  cries  of  the 
females,  who  were  terrified  out  of  their  wits.'* 

"  This  looks  serious,"  stud  the  Prince.  "  I  tliooght  yoa 
only  Uie  dupes  of  your  imagumtion,  excited  perhape  by  the 
circumstances  of  time  and  place,  the  lumea  of  wine,  the 
nature  of  your  eonversation — still,  I  cannot  bat  retom  to 
my  primitive  notion  of  tricL  Qentlemen,  be  on  your 
guards  and  let  us  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  outwitted  and 
laughed  at  by  a  handful  of  cunning  boors,  who  may,  for 
aught  I  know,  have  aceomplioes  among  our  own  atten- 
dants," 

The  Prince  was  so  confident  and  earnest  in  the  view  he 
had  from  the  first  taken  of  the  whole  matter,  that  he  soon 
brought  his  compazuons  to  adopt  it  likewise.  They  were 
mortified,  both  as  soldiers  and  men  of  rank,  at  having  ex- 
posed their  weakness,  and  burned  with  desire  to  discover 
and  punish  those  whom  they  now  suspected  to  have  mis- 
chievously created  their  alarms;  and  when  the  Princei 
simtching  up  a  flambeau,  prepared  to  visit  the  hoose,  they 
each  and  all  followed  his  example,  some  ascending  to  the 
lofts,  whilst  others  went  into  the  vaults ;  but,  above  and 
below,  all  was  silent  and  deserted*    They  in  vain  styiick  the 
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vaSf  aad  flocts^  ibr  hsikm  ports  that  might  betray  some 
secret  mode  oi  egress  or  ingress;  all  was  solid  and  massive; 
bat  notmtiutanding  the  remarkable  strength  of  the  foun- 
datioDS  e^^«^  the  celhir  bore  marks  of  disorder.  Many  of 
the  bottles  bad  fallm  from  their  shelves,  and  hiy  about  in 
fragments  ;  and  one  or  two  of  the  casks  had  started — their 
genetwis  eoDtents  running  on  the  floor,  to  the  no  small 
ottzement  of  the  Prince,  sinoe  those  whose  hidden  presence 
k»  sQSpeeted  were  more  likely  to  enjoy,  than  spoil,  goods  of 
ty$  kmd.  However,  tiiey  might  have  other  game  in  view, 
aad  be  determined  not  to  leave  a  stone  nntumed  until  he 
bad  sifted  this  mysterious  affair  to  the  bottom. 

He  vaald  not  allow  any  of  the  domestics  to  enter  the 
ciiMT,  lest  they  should  so  abuse  the  opportunity  as  to  be- 
OQgae  unserrioeablei  he  thought  ho  might  have  need  of 
ency  band  in  a  possible  c<mflict  with  spirits,  not  the  less 
fieBdIih,  perhaps,  should  they  appear  under  a  human  shape, 
lad  never  bam  known  another. 

All  seemed  reduced  to  sudden  peace  by  the  mere  spell  of 
ibe  Priaoe's  presence,  and  the  party  prepared  to  enjoy  tlieir 
Rit  ifber  »  moeh  disturbance ;  he,  however,  exliorted  them 

sQ,  psik  and  simple,  to  keep  good  watch,  and  be  on  their 

gsari^gsnst  fresh  attempts  upon  their  credulity,  or  even 

Bate  payable  attacha.    His  forcible  and  manly  appeal  to 

ibar  leason  and  valour  greatly  impressed  them,  and  they 

decided,  naa  voce^  to  make  ample  amends  for  their  former 

&iat-heartedne8S,  should  the  (^portunity  occur.    So  when 

tbe  Prince  retired  to  the  chambers  prepared  for  him  above, 

theoffieers  in  the  hall  beneath  resumed  their  places  round 

the  hospitable  board,  refreshing  their  extinguished  pipes, 

re-fining  their  mighty  goblets.     They  began  to  recount 

fre^  stMies  ;  but,  choosing  this  time  more  inspiriting 

tbemes,  th^  spoke  of  banditti  and  daring  actions  of  war  and 

seges.     In  the  same  invigorating  spirit  the  foresters  in  the 

vBtibnle  narrated,  orer  their  pipes  and  beer,  incredible  and 

BiDst  marvellous  stories  of  the  chace — ^impossible  feats,  of 

vbieh  each  teller  was  in  turn  the  hero,  and  all  seemed 

DOW  in  a  fair  way  to  promise  a  quiet  night  to  the  revellers 

psr/bres. 

The  Frinoe  had  mom  difficuliy  in  oahning  the  lady^s 
i^itatjan  than  he  had  anticipated  ;  but  here,  too,  in  time 
Itt  prevailed.  After  he  had  exhausted  all  his  store  alt  elo- 
({aenee  in  vain«  one  chance  word  about  the  pahioe  did  it ; 
ad  it  was  his  turki  to  tremble  before  a  minutioua  and 
tnnUesoite  interrogatory.  At  length,  however^  her  un- 
eaaness  waa  dispelled  ;  and  the  Prince  prepared  to  retire 
to  nest  jast  as  the  Parisian  pendule  chimed  the  midnight 
ooor. 

The  night  was  so  soft  they  coald  have  fimeied  themselves 
ia  a  mere  soutfacm  land;  the  window-curtains  were  with- 
dzsvn,  and  tbey  stood  gaaing  out  upon  the  bright  firma- 


**  New,^  flvd  the  lady,  "  remember  your  allegiaaoe  to  me 
md  to  kve  ;  and  do  not  sui^  another  image  than  mine  to 
ngii  yoQ  even  in  yonr  dreams.     Bemember,  Cupid  is 


**  So  are  the  Fates,**  meohaiueally  replied  the  Prince. 
M  that  mement  a  wiUt  gust  shook  t^e  boose  to  its  very 
fiasdationa.  The  windows  and  doors  flew  open,  as  if  of 
their  own  aooord<-4he  lamps  were  dashed  from  the  tables* 
sad,  as  «^  as  the  other  lights,  were  eztingnished  in  an 
imtapt  a  sliglit  bnt  perceptible  shoek  was  fek.  The 
Priace  cai|^  ih»  fiEunting  lady  in  his  arms,  in  time  to  pre* 
fmk  hm  £iUing  to  the  ground*  Her  female  attendants 
"^^  10,  and,  heedless  ol  all  ihxm  distinstlons  ftf 


rank,  so  rigorously  enforced  at  that  time»  olnag  to  hun  in 
the  recklessness  of  fear,  crying  out  Uie  devil  himself  waa 
among  them.  All  was  terror  and  confusion  about  the 
house — the  shouts  of  the  people,  the  howling  of  the  dogs, 
the  neighing  of  the  horses  from  the  temporary  shed  which 
hod  been  erected  for  them  close  by,  the  falling  and  rolling 
about  of  sevcra^  articles  of  Hgiit  furniture,  made  such  a 
combination  of  soimds  that  the  Prince  could  not  dearly 
comprehend  the  nature  of  what  passed  around  him.  At 
lost,  depoiiiting  the  lady  on  a  couch,  and  shaking  the  women 
oiT,  he  groped  his  way  to  the  hall  beneath,  where  the  gentle- 
men were  lustily  calling  out  for  li^ts,  but  none  stirred  to 
procure  them. 

"  Has  no  one  a  tinder-box  f*  cried  out  the  Prince  in  an 
imperati\ne  tone — "  give  it  me." 

A  trembling  baud  presented  him  with  one,  which*  evi- 
dently, it  had  not  the  nerve  to  use  ;  but  before  the  Prince 
could  strike  a  light,  another  cold  rush  of  wind  streamed  in» 
and  all  the  lights  blazed  up  as  suddenly  as  thuy  had  been 
extmgnished.  All  drew  back  appalled — even  the  Prince 
was  not  unmoved ;  but  still  he  maintained  his  soldiery  bear* 
ing,  and  said — 

**  A  storm '4s  rising — ^bnt,  if  I  mistake  not,  there  are 
other  agencies  at  work  besides  ;  who  is  with  me,  and  will 
take  a  turn  without  f 

The  foresters  eagerly  offered  themselves  on  this  service^ 
But  they  searched  in  vain  round  the  house^and  even  beat 
the  underwood  beyond  ;  they  could  perceive  nothing — ^no 
trace  of  man  or  beast,  or  even  of  a  storm.  Disappointed^ 
tlioy  were  about  to  return,  when,  a  little  in  advance  of 
the  spot  where  they  stood,  they  saw  the  tall,  slender  birchea 
simultaneously  bow  their  heads  to  the  earth,  as  though 
bent  by  the  hurricane  ;  bnt  not  a  leaf  rustled  on  the  tieea 
around  them.  The  doors  and  windows  were  again  forced 
open — the  lights  blown  out — ^they  heard  the  piteous  cry  of 
the  dumb  animals,  and  the  shrieks  of  the  females.  6ud» 
denly  a  galloping  of  horses  was  heard  ;  and  they  perceived 
their  own  animals,  who  had  got  loose,  tearing  madly  by^ 
wild  with  terror,  and  covered  with  foam.  The  sound  of 
their  hoofe  through  the  wood  was  yet  heard  for  a  while,  ming- 
ling with  the  crashing  of  boughs,  then  all  returned  to  silence, 
but  for  the  howling  of  the  dogs,  who,  having  also  escaped 
into  the  woods,  were  wandering  about  the  megio  eiitl6« 
afraid  to  enter  it,  yet  too  faithful  to  abandon  tiieir  masten 
altogether!  and  now  filled  the  air  with  their  dismal  cries. 

«  E$  apuki,"*  said  the  men— *<  the  place  is  hanated  ;** 
and  the  Prince  remained  silent*  fitf  he  knew  not  what  to 
think,  far  leas  what  to  say.  Before  re-entering  the  hoosa 
he  looked  in  at  the  shed  ;  the  tings  fixed  in  the  boards^  ta 
which  the  horses  had  been  tethered,  had  iaUea  to  tfan 
ground,  the  roof  wss  blown  off,  aad  the  doors  were  open^  so 
that  the  frightened  animals  bdng  tJuia  suddenly  freed,  had 
no  difficulty  in  escaping. 

«  It  is  the  devil's  werk^"  said  the  men  as  the  Frinen 
teturned  moodily  to  the  house. 

From  twelve  to  one  in  the  morning,  they  ezporieiiGed 
several  shocks  of  this  kind*  more  or  less  severe  in  dmation 
and  intensity*  bat  generally  aooompenied  with  the  same 
feeling  of  exteeme  cold,  and  with  the  same  strange  nnae* 
countid)ie  smell.  After  one  the  moon  disappeared  fimn  the 
heavens*  and  all  remained  still  till  morning ;  which,  strange 
to  say*  found  the  Prince  and  his  lady,  the  offioers*  and  the 
meniais,  all  huddled  together  in  the  halh  It  is  but  fhir^ 
however,  to  the  Prince  to  state,  that  he  had  resisted  thia 
arraaganeottoihentmest;  bnt  the  lady  ingisted  tn  MatM* 
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ing  below  with  the  majority— he  had  no  choice  left  I)ut  to 
comply.  Several  of  the  gentlemen  slept  on  the  sofas, 
wrapped  in  their  cloaks — for  the  sharp  chill  air  of  the 
place  rendered  this  precaution  indispensable  —  but  the 
females  had  not  closed  an  eye,  and  were  feverish  and 
exhausted.  The  lady,  in  particular,  vowed  she'd  never 
spend  another  night  in  this  dreadful  plac^ut  would  return 
to  the  forester's  hut  in  all  haste. 

The  Piince,  who  was  awoke  at  early  da^vn  by  these  vehe- 
ment protestations,  observed,  good  humouredly,  that  it 
seemed  she  preferred  F<yr8tcnruke  to  Furstenruhe,  the  re- 
pose of  the  forest  to  the  repose  of  the  Prince — "  this," 
he  added,  turning,  with  a  smile,  to  his  equerry,  "  is  in 
my  Lord  father's  most  approved  style.  But,  in  good  sooth, 
this  sort  of  rest  will  no  more  do  for  me  than  it  did  for  my 
great  uncle,  Duke  Kudolph ;  we  must  look  to  it ;"  then  he 
became  silent  and  abstracted. 

But  before,  in  obedience  to  the  kdy's  impatient  orders,  the 
scared  and  wearied  menials  could  begin  their  preparations  for 
instant  removal,  a  messenger,  breathless  with  haste  and  con- 
sternation, came  to  inform  the  Prince  that  the  hut,  which 
she  had  hitherto  occupied,  had  that  very  night  been  burned 
down  by  accident.  The  Prince  looked  serious ;  for  though 
the  event,  as  recounted  by  the  boy,  a  member  of  the  family 
who  had  thus  been  visited,  bore  a  most  natural  air,  still  his 
aroused  conscience  saw  iresh  tokens  in  this  event,  trifling  in 
itself,  of  a  higher  reproof.  So  imbued  had  his  mind  become 
throughout  the  night  with  this  notion,  that  it  needed  not 
this  additional  drop  in  the  cup  of  conviction.  Turning  to 
the  lady,  he  observed,  with  cold  courtesy,  that  as  it  would 
be  impossible,  on  so  short  a  notice,  to  prepare  another  place 
for  her  reception,  he  really  knew  not  what  else  or  better  to 
propose,  thim  that  she  ^onld  seek  a  reAige  in  the  little 


town  of  N — —  ;  which,  though  distant  but  a  few  miles, 
was  beyond  the  limits  of  his  father's  territories.  There,  he 
doubted  not,  she  could  procure  instant  accommodation  ; 
unless,  indeed,  she  preferred  staying  at  Furstenruhe,  the 
only  home  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  offer  for  the  time  being. 

There  was  something  in  the  look  and  tone  of  the  Prince, 
so  altered  from  his  usual  manner,  that  the  kdy  felt  a  sudden 
and  secret  alarm,  outweighing  even  that  of  the  previous 
night.  A  sickening  sensation  came  over  her  as  the  dreamy 
vision  of  palaces,  and  carriages  with  six  horses  and  out- 
riders, of  titles,  and  diamonds,  and  places,  and  patronage  at 
her  own  command,  and  all  the  thousand  happy  privileges  of 
favouritism,  flitted  away  from  her  eyes,  as  if  a  mighty  tor- 
rent was  sweeping  these  hopes  away  into  the  ocean  of  obli- 
vion. She,  intuitively,  felt  her  danger — although  there 
was  no  formal  warning  of  it^-so,  mastering  aU  other  emo- 
tions, she  bravely  said — 

"  We'll  try,  then,  another  night  here.  Perhaps  these 
nocturnal  alarms  may  never  be  repeated.'* 

"  The  Prince's  countenance  darkened  with  a  secret  feeling 
of  disappointment.  He  had  evidently  not  only  expe9ted,  but 
wished  another  answer ;  and  though  the  l»dy  was  aware 
that  when  unhallowed  bonds  are  once  loosened  no  hand  is 
cunning  enough  to  fasten  the  knot  afresh,  still  she  would 
persist  in  presevvmg  her  illusions  sometime  longer.  Seeing 
his  hesitation,  and  afraid  lest  some  command  should  escape 
him — and  such  she  well  knew  he  never  recalled — she  warded 
off  the  danger,  by  exclaiming — 

"  Surely  the  Prince  is  not  afraid  of  doing  what  a  woman 
can  dare? 

The  chord  she  bad  strnck  was  the  right  one. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  what  say  you  to  giving 
Furstenruhe  one  more  night's  trial  f 


( To  be  concluded  in  next  number, ) 
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FOLIOWINQ  the  course  of  the  Whitadder  down- 
wards, we  find  that  it  sweeps  round  the  base  of  the 
picturesque  conical  hill  called  Gockbum*8  Law,  the 
height  of  which  is  912  feet.  Its  form  is  so  different 
from  the  other  neighbouring  hills  of  the  Lammer- 
moor,  that  it  is  easily  distinguished  from  them, 
even  at  sea,  so  as  to  he  useful  as  a  landmark.  This 
hill  is  remarkable  for  being  composed  of  granite, 
which  rises  firom  the  midst  of  the  surrounding  grey- 
wacke,  and  it  therefore  furnished  the  Huttonians 
with  some  of  their  strongest  arguments  against  their 
opponents.  On  its  northern  slope  stood  that  very 
remarkably  curious  piece  of  antiquity  called  Edins, 
originally  Edwin's-hall.  It  is  really  too  cruel  for 
any  one  possessed  of  antiquarian  feelings  to  have 
this  to  record,  that  it  no  longer  exists,  having  been 
swept  away  by  the  rude  hand  of  ignorance,  probably 
-for  the  purpose  of  building  dykes  or  filling  drains 
with  the  materials.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  it 
in  our  power  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  very  well  written 
description  of  it,  as  given  in  the  ''  Statistioal  Account 
of  the  Parish  of  Dunse."  The  ruins  are  situated 
mbout  a  mile,  east  from  Abbey  St  BathimSy  on  the 


northern  slope  of  Cockbum  Law,  whore  this  hill 
stretches  into  a  terrace  of  inconsiderable  size,  skirted 
by  steep  banks  descending  to  the  river  Whitadder, 
which  is  distant  about  two  hundred  yards.  The 
building  was  circular,  the  outside  diameter  being 
eighty-five  feet  ten  inches,  the  walls  fifteen  feet  ten 
inches  thick.  The  height  of  the  walls,  which  in  their 
ruinous  state  was  seven  or  eight  feet,  must  originally 
have  been  considerable,  as  appeared  fipom  the  large 
quantity  of  material  rolled  down  the  bank  on  which 
they  stood,  and  lodging  in  the  area  they  enclosed. 
In  the  interior  of  the  walls  were  open  spaces,  having 
the  appearance  of  separate  cells,  extending  all  round 
the  building,  difiering  greatly  in  length,  but  all  of 
the  width  of  about  three  feet,  and  presenting  in 
some  places  an  appearance  of  having  been  arched 
over.  The  entrance  was  by  a  low  narrow  door  ou 
the  eastern  side.  No  cement  had  been  naed  in  the 
building,  hut  the  stones,  which  were  of  whin,  and 
most  of  them  very  large,  were  fitted  with  consider- 
able accuracy  to  one  another,  the  concavity  of  tho 
one  receiving  the  convexity  of  the  other,  and  the 
intersticea  being  filled  up  with  small  stonev.   On  the 
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wsL  and  loath  of  the  principal  tower  vere  the  founda- 
tions of  MTeral  oblong  balldings»  and  of  a  single 
round  one.  To  the  south  of  the  whole  were  trenches 
of  considerable  depth,  surmounted  on  both  sides  bj 
vails  of  stone  and  earth,  one  of  which,  after  running 
in  a  vesterl  J  direction  for  fifty  or  sixty  yards,  turned 
northward,  and  followed  the  sweep  of  the  hlU  till  it 
lesched  the  rlrer. 

From  the  description  now  given  of  the  principal 
tover  of  Edin shall,  (noyer  entitled  to  tho  name  of  a 
tover  from  its  height,  but  only  from  its  circular 
form,]  it  will  be  perceived  that  this  building  is  similar 
in  oonstraction  to  those  called  burghs  in  Orkney  and 
Shetland,  and  Duns  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
▼here  the  remains  of  many  of  them  are  still  to  be 
seen.  Indeed,  the  only  difference  consists  in  the 
Bstnie  of  tho  spaces  in  tho  intorior  of  the  walls, 
vhieh  m  Edinahall  seem  composed  of  separate  cells, 
vhile  in  the  similar  buildings  they  are  continuous 
^uiages ;  but  this  dissimilarity  is  apparent  only 
WeuM  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  and  the  roof  of 
th«  hoBow  spaces  in  Edinshall  baring  fallen  down 
hsd  partially  filled  up  the  passage,  which  went  entirely 
iiaag  the  interior  of  the  wall,  and  had  thus  diyided 
thst  passage  into  what  seemed  to  be  separate  compart- 
Wflts.  This  supposition  deriyes  confirmation  from  the 
ket  that  moat  of  these  cells  had  no  entrances,  and 
h  may  safely  be  assumed  that  they  were  not  oifigi- 
naBy  constmcted  in  that  form. 

Now,  it  is  known  that  the  buildings  called 
Boighs  or  Dans  were  the  workmanship  of  the 
incicBt  Seandifiavians,  and  that  the  kind  of  archi- 
teetore,  of  whieh  they  are  examples,  was  common  to 
that  nation,  with  the  Saxons,  and  other  northern 
tribes.  Henco  it  may  be  inferred  that  Edinshall 
vas  built  by  one  of  those  tribes  ;  and  as  it  bore  the 
I  same  of  Edwin,  the  most  celebrated  King  of  the 
Xorthnmbrian  Saxons,  and  as  it  was  situated  within 
his  territories,  which  extended  fzy>m  the  Humber  to 
the  Forth,  we  may  conclude  that  he  was  the  builder 
of  EdinshaU.  In  that  case,  it  must  haye  been 
erected  between  the  years  617  and  638,  the  period  of 
£dvin*s  reign. 

This  conclusion  deriyes  ocmfinnatioa  from  other 
circiunstancea.  In  ^ng  Edwin's  time  the  mode  of 
architeeture  of  his  tribe  could  not  haye  undergone 
an?  change,  because  his  father  Ella  was  the  first  of 
his  house  who  settled  here,  and  because^  in  the  in- 
terim, the  aria  of  peace  were  not  cultivated.  It  is 
recorded,  too,  that  the  art  of  building  with  mortar  or 
cement  was  not  introduced  into  Britain  till  after  this 
^e ;  the  first  Saxon  buildings  of  stone  and  lime 
hariBg  been  the  monastery  of  Woremouth»  founded 
in  G74,  and  the  cathedral  of  Hexham,  erected  soon 
Afterwards  ;  both  constructed  by  masons  and  artifi- 
cers brought  from  abroad. 

Tho  situation  of  Edinshall  is  neither  strong  in  it- 
Klf,  nor  fitted  to  protect  any  part  of  the  adjoining 
country.  From  this  fact  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
Voildiiig  waa  designed  not  so  much  for  a  military 
station  at  a  place  of  residence,  or  a  court  of  justice. 
Hence  it  does  not  bear  the  name  of  burgh,  whieh 
sgnifics  a  eaatle,  but  that  of  hall^  which  means  a 
pslaee  or  a  court. 

U  is  aow  generally  admitted  that  the  present  me- 
tropoHa  of  Scotland  was  founded  by  the  saqie  ]^riac9 


to  whom  we  haye  attributed  the  erection  of  Edins- 
hall. 

We  are  quite  disposed  to  corroborate  to  the  fullest 
extent  those  remarks  made  upon  this  most  iutereat- 
ing  building.  We  haye  seen  all  tho  most  important 
Pictish  towers,  as  they  are  called  in  Scotland,  so  that 
few  individuals  haye  had  so  great  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing themselves  acquainted  with  these  Scandinavian 
remains  as  we  have.  That  of  Domadilla,  in  Suther- 
land, is  still  entire  to  a  considerable  height.  That  of 
Calloway,  in  the  Greater  Bernera  in  the  Lewis,  is 
still  more  complete ;  and  its  site,  upon  the  very  verge 
of  a  tall  and  picturesque  cliff,  is  peculiarly  grand. 
But  the  most  perfect  of  the  whole  that  now  exist  is 
that  in  the  island  of  Mousa,  in  Shetland,  which,  in- 
deed, has  hardly  suffered  any  decay  or  injury,  except, 
perhaps,  the  loss  of  a  very  few  stones  at  the  top. 
There  the  circular  plan,  converging  inwards  as  it 
goes  upwards,  like  a  beehive,  is  not  only  distinctly 
visible,  but  the  outward  curve,  formed  so  as  to  make 
the  top  project  over  the  whole,  is  quite  perfect,  as 
may  be  seen  fh>m  an  engraving  taken  from  a  sketch 
of  ours,  and  inserted  in  the  volumes  written  by  our 
friend  Mr.  James  Wilson,  giving  an  account  of  the 
voyage  with  us  in  the  Princess  Royal  cutter  during 
the  summer  of  1841.  These,  however,  were  all 
burghs  intended  for  defence,  and  the  difference  of  the 
arrangement  of  Edinshall  from  any  of  these  appears 
to  us  to  point  out  most  distinctly  that  it  was  intended 
for  peaceful  purposes. 

Upon  the  slope  of  the  hills  in  this  neighbourhood 
there  is  a  large  semicircle  of  circular  camps,  which 
seem  to  be  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  intended, 
from  their  position,  to  resist  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  from  the  southward. 

Proceeding  farther  downwards,  the  river  is  ren- 
dered highly  interesting  by  the  fine  timber  of  the  old 
place  of  Bleneme,  for  generations  the  seat  o£  the 
ancient  family  of  Lumsdaine.  The  ruins  of  the  old 
castlo  stand  near  the  more  modem  house  upon  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.  This  property  now  belongs 
to  the  Rev.  Edwin  Sandys  Lumsdaine,  by  marriage 
with  the  heiress. 

Immediately  behind  the  estate  of  Bleneme  stands 
the  ruinous  house  of  Billie,  an  old  residence  of  the 
family  of  the  Homes  of  Wedderbnm.  There  is  a 
tragic  story  connected  with  this,  whieh  we  cannot 
pass  over.  We  are  not  very  snre  as  to  the  precise 
period  when  the  cireumstance  took  place;  but  we 
believe  we  cannot  greatly  err  in  stating  that  it  may 
have  been  abont  a  century  ago.  A  lady  of  the 
family  of  Home  then  resided  here  with  a  small 
establishment  of  seryants,  of  whom  the  butler,  who 
had  been  with  her  for  a  good  many  years,  was  con- 
sidered by  her  as  honest  and  most  tmstworthy,  and 
much  attached  to  herself.  She  collected  her  small 
rents  at  certain  terms  of  the  year,  and  this  she  was 
in  the  habit  of  doing  regularly ;  and  she  was  likewise 
in  the  practice  of  counting  the  money  over  oponly 
before  th^  butler,  previously  to  her  locking  it  into 
her  cabinet.  Years  had  passed  away,  during  which 
the  butler  had  uniformly  been  a  witness  of  this  trans* 
action,  without  having  ever  entertained  the  smallest 
idea  or  the  slightest  wish  of  appropriating  it  to  his 
own  use.  At  length,  on  the  return  of  the  period 
when  lie  was  again  ah  involuntary  witness  of  her 
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counting  her  money,  a  sirango  and  unacconntable 
desire  suddenly  seized  upon  him  to  possess  himself 
of  it.  If  ever  anything  in  this  world  was  prompted 
by  the  direct  suggestion  of  the  devil,  it  seems  to 
have  been  that  determination  to  which  this  unfor- 
tunate man  was  in  one  moment  driven ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  whilst  the  crime  seemed  thus  to 
have  been  counselled  upon  the  one  hand,  whilst  on 
the  other  it  must,  from  the  very  commencement, 
have  appeared  quite  irrational  to  hope  that  he  could 
have  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  it  scathless  and  in  conceal- 
ment, would  make  us  disposed  to  hold  that  it  was 
an  obvious  temptation  of  the  devil  himself.  The 
lady  slept  in  an  apartment  by  herself,  the  door  of 
which  was  bolted  in  a  peculiar  manner.  A  heavy 
cylinder  of  brass,  placed  vertically,  was  allowed  to 
fall  down  by  its  own  weight  into  a  cylindrical  cavity 
calculated  to  receive  it,  and  thus  the  door  was  eflfec- 
tually  bolted.  A  string  attached  to  an  eye  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  solid  cylinder  was  carried  up  to  the 
ceiling,  and  thence  over  a  series  of  pullies  to  the 
bed,  so  that  the  lady,  without  rising,  could  bolt  her 
door  after  she  had  gone  to  bed,  or  unbolt  it  in  the 
morning  for  the  admittance  of  a  servant,  or  for  any 
other  purpose.  Upon  the  night  in  question,  she  was 
no  sooner  in  bed  than  she  dropped  the  bolt,  as  was 
her  custom ;  but  the  butler  had  secretly  so  filled  the 
hollow  cylinder  with  cherry-stones,  that  the  bolt 
took  no  effect.  At  midnight  he  stole  into  his  mis- 
tress's chamber,  cut  her  throat  from  ear  to  ear, 
broke  open  hercabinet,  and  possessed  himself  of  her 
money ;  and  although  he  might  have  walked  down 
stairs  and  out  at  the  door  without  exciting  either 
alarm  or  suspicion,  he  opened  the  window  and  let 
himself  down  nearly  two  stories  high,  broke  his  leg, 
and  lay  thus  among  the  shrubbery  till  morning, 
without  ever  attempting  to  crawl  away.  He  was 
seized,  tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  The  lady's 
funeral  was  no  sooner  ^over  than  the  windows  and 
doors  of  the  house  were  barred  up  and  locked,  every 
thing  being  left  in  it  just  as  it  was,  and  it  remained 
nnvisited  during  many  years,  until  it  was  discovered 
that  some  robbers  had  broken  into  the  ccUar,  when 
it  was  again  opened  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  they 
had  carried  their  depredations.  We  knew  a  person 
who  was  engaged  on  the  harvest-rig  near  the  house, 
at  the  time  when  this  took  place,  and  who,  being 
stimulated  by  curiosity,  entered  it  with  several  of 
her  companions.  They  were  immensely  shocked  to 
observe  the  ghastly  effect  produced  by  different  ar- 
ticles of  wearing  apparel,  and  of  linen,  &c.,  which 
were  scattered  about  or  hanging  up,  some  of  which 
were  so  much  gone,  as  to  fall  to  pieces  on  being 
touched. 

In  its  progress  between  the  parish  of  Edrom,  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  parishes  of  Bunkle  and  Chim- 
side  on  the  other,  the  "Whitadder  nins  very  rapidly, 
In  the  course  of  its  way  downwards,  the  river  shows 
some  fine  sections  of  the  sandstone  series  of  rocks. 

In  ancient  times  there  was  a  castle  at  Broom- 
house,  which  now  no  longer  exists.  A  very  interest- 
ing and  romantic  piece  of  history  is  connected  with 
this  spot.  AVo  shall  give  it  as  told,  concisely 
and  well,  in  the  statistical  account  of  the  parish 
of  Edrom : — The  grave  of  Sir  Anthony  Darcy, 
sumamed  Le  Sieur  do  la  Beaut6;  is  in  a  field  on 


the  estate  of  Broomhonse,  in  this  parish,  called 
De  la  Beauty's  Field.  Sir  Anthony  Darcy,  com- 
monly named  Anthony  De  la  Bastie  (properly  De 
la  Beaut6)  was  a  Frenchman,  and  A^as  appointed 
by  the  Duke  of  Albany  warden  of  the  Marches  and 
captain  of  Dunbar  Castle,  in  the  room  of  Lord  Home, 
when  the  Duke,  who  was  regent  in  the  minority  of 
James  V.,  went  to  France,  June  1517.  Lord  Home 
had  been  treacherously  decoyed  to  Edinburgh,  and 
put  to  death,  together  with  his  brother  William,  as 
was  supposed,  by  the  instigation  of  Darcy.  This 
rendered  Darcy  odious  in  the  Merse.  A  dispute 
having  arisen  between  him  and  David  Home,  the 
laird  of  Wedderbum,  Darcy  and  his  party  were 
attacked  by  the  laird  of  Wedderburn  and  his  asso- 
ciates near  Langton,  October  1:2,  1517,  and  put  to 
flight.  Darcy's  horse  stuck  fast  in  a  bog  in  the  end 
of  Dunse  Moor,  which  obliged  him  to  fly  on  foot. 
He  was  overtaken  by  Wedderbum  at  Broomhouse, 
who  slew  him,  and  carrying  his  head  in  triumph 
through  Dunse,  fixed  it  on  the  battlements  of  Home 
Castle.     A  caim  marks  out  the  grave  of  Dai^y. 

The  river  is  highly  ornamented  by  the  pleasure- 
grounds  and  woods  of  Nine  wells,  the  property  of  our 
early  and  much- valued  friend.  Miss  Hume,  daughter 
of  the  late  Baron  Hume,  and  grand-niece  of  the 
celebrated  historian,  who  spent  the  days  of  his  youth 
here.     On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a  little 
farther    down,    stood  Allanbank,  from  which  Sir 
James    Stuart,    Baronet,    takes    his    title.      This 
ancient  residence  had  a  remarkable  legendary  story 
attached  to  it.     Sir  John   Stuart,   a   very  hand- 
some and  accomplished  cavalier  of  his  day,  whilst 
travelling  in  Itidy,  met  with,  and  carried  off  the 
affections  of  a  very  beautiful  lady  of  family,  whom 
he  afterwards  jilted,  and  her  life  was  terminated  by 
a  violent  death.     On  his  return  home,  he  brought 
with  him  her  portrait,  but  found,  to  his  inexpres- 
sible horror,  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  have  done 
so,  as  the  house  was  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  the 
lady,  in  propria  persona.     She  appeared  as  a  skele- 
ton, clad  in  a  winding-sheet,  which  was  covered  over 
with  rich  lace,  such  as  she  was  at  all  times  fond  of 
wearing  while  alive.    This,  in  the  common  language 
of  Scotland,  is  called  pearlin,  and  thus  it  was  that 
she  received  the  name  of  **  Pearlin  Jean."   Through 
all  the  generations  that  have  since  followed,  it  has 
been    imiversally  believed    throughout    the  whole 
neighbourhood   that   she  continued   to    haunt  the 
house,   and  so   completely  did  this  belief  prevail 
down  to  the  latest  moment,  that  Miss  Hume  in- 
forms us,  that  when  they  were  taking  down  the 
house  an  old  woman  said  to  her, ''  Whore  will  Pear- 
lin Jean  gang  now,  when  the  house  is  dishmolished? 
I  was  asking  the  folks  in  the  hall,  bat  I  would  like 
to  hear  your  ain  observe  upon  it. " 

A  ballad  was  written  upon  this  subject  by  the 
Rev.  John  Marriott.  We  almost  regret  that  it  had 
not  been  composed  in  a  less  burlesque  tone ;  but,  as 
it  is,  we  shall  give  it  here,  having  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  receive  a  manuscript  copy  of  it  through  Miss 
Hume's  kindness,  for  it  has  never  been  printed. 
Marriott  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  friend  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's,  and  it  was  to  hina  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  second  canto  of  **  Manmon*'  was  dedi- 
cated :<^ 
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"  Ye  fickle  butterflies  !  still  prone 
To  change  your  fav'rite  flower, 
Atteod  this  voful  talc,  and  own 
True  Loye's  aren^ng  power. 

"  Each  flirting  boau  and  gay  gallant. 
Who  erst  has  learn' d  to  spell. 
May  read  and  profit ;  he  that  can't 
Must  hear  and  ponder  well. 

"All  in  the  ^lerse  there  dwelt  a  knight. 
Of  gentle  blood  and  rank  ; 
'Yclep'd,  as  ancient  anthors  write, 
Sir  John  of  AUanbank. 

"Not  skilled,  like  neighboring  Lairds,  was  he, 
The  swift  goss-hawk  to  tome, 
Or  chase  the  deer  o'er  moor  and  lea ; 
He  follow*  d  iairer  game. 

"Tho*  Tweed,  with  springing  salmon  bright, 
RoU'd  near,  ho  no'er  would  ply 
The  rod  by  day  or  spear  by  night : 
He  had  other  fish  to  fry. 

"More  form'd  to  shine  in  courts  than  haunt 
The  solitary  sliades, 
'Twas  hia,  of  conquer'd  hearts  to  vaunt. 
And  captivated  maids. 

"Still  dress'd  in  courtly  mode,  and  sweet 
With  many  a  rich  perfume  ; 
Costly  the  rosea  on  his  feet, 
Costly  hia  waving  plume. 

"  His  beard  was  trimm*d  with  metkle  care, 
Down  tap' ring  to  bis  chin  ; 
The  bushy  ringlets  of  his  hair 
A  heart  of  flint  might  win. 

"  Well  vera'd  in  Love's  deceitful  wiles, 
And  rcar'd  in  amorous  lore ; 
False  were  his  tears,  and  fiilse  his  smiles, 
And  false  the  oaths  he  swore. 

"  To  him  the  bliss  was  all  unknown 
That  constant  lovers  share  ; 
Dear  was  each  eye  that  brightly  shone. 
And  dear  each  face,  if  fair. 

"  To  rub  oft  British  rust,  and  gain 
Some  skill  in  finer  arts. 
Sir  John  resolv'd  to  cross  the  main. 
And  visit  foreign  parts. 

"  lUght  glad  the  Scottish  mothers  wero 
This  joyful  news  to  learn. 
And  maiden  aunts  put  up  a  prayer 
That  ho  might  ne'er  return. 

"But  many  a  lovely  damsel  sigh'd 
To  hear  that  he  was  going, 
And  tnm'd  aside,  the  tear  to  hide, 
Adown  her  fair  cheek  flowing. 

"Himself  he  richly  did  equip, 

That  none  might  say  him  scorn, 
And  went  on  board  a  merchant  ship, 
Was  boand  for  fiiir  Leghorn. 

"  He  soon  felt  sickly  qnalms ;  and  when 
He  reach' d  tho  Bay  of  Biscay, 
Wtah*d  himself  safe  at  home  again 
In  the  land  of  Cakes  and  Whiskey. 

*'He  elear*d  the  Gut  (excuso  tho  word. 
Fair  ladies)  of  Gibraltar ; 
And  calmer  seas  his  h«art  restored, 
Which  had  begun  to  falter. 

"  At  length  with  joy  he  hail'd  the  shore, 
Where  Cicsars  once  bore  rule  ; 
Where  Virgil  liv'd,  and  many  more, 
For  vrhom  he  had  bled  at  school. 

"Whj,  vrben  the  stores  of  classic  lore 
Clime  mshing  o'er  his  mind, 
Writh'd  he,  as  tho'  he  felt  him  sore  ? 
-Ifhf  TOTod  hiA  hand  behind  ? 


"  At  Florence  first  he  stay'd  some  weeks, 
Contracted  debts  and  paid  'em. 
And  bought  some  genuine  Antiques 
From  the  very  man  that  made  'em. 

"  Of  learning  next  great  store  at  Rome 
Ho  gain'd,  at  least  we  hope  so, 
For  he  mounted  high  St.  Peter's  dome, 
And  stoop* d  to  kiss  the  Pope's  toe. 

**  At  Naples  he  was  asked  to  peep 
Into  the  great  volcano  ; 
But  the  hill  was  steep  and  the  hole  was  deep. 
And  he  thought  it  best  to  say  '  No. ' 

•*  Love  hail'd  Sir  John  on  foreign  shore, 
And  many  a  lady  bright 
Preferr'd  before  each  gay  Signer 
Tho  gallant  Scottish  Knight. 

*'  The  Knight  was  grateful  when  he  found 
They  lov'd  him  one  and  all ; 
And  felt  himself  in  honour  bound 
To  love  both  great  and  small. 

**  But  one  far  longer  than  tho  rest 
Her  empire  did  maintain, 
And  near  a  fortnight  o'er  his  breast 
Hold  undivided  reign. 

"  Her  features  all  the  charms  combin'd 
Of  all  the  pretty  faces, 
Which  painted  to  the  hfo  you'll  find 
In  fifty  thousand  places. 

"  With  hiee  her  veil  was  dcck't,  and  deck't 
With  laco  her  flowing  train  ; 
Hence  nam'd  in  Lowland  dialect, 
Tho  bonny  Pearlin  Jean. 

'*  And  how  ho  lov'd,  and  how  his  pains 
In  colour  bright  he  painted, 
I  need  not  tell  to  nymphs  and  swains 
With  love  so  well  acquainted. 

*'  His  love  was  long,  his  love  was  great, 
But  when  she  tolk'd  of  marriage, 
He  rang  the  boll,  and  order'd  straight 
Tho  horses  to  the  carriage. 

**  And  in  they  popp'd  the  trunks,  and  in 
Sir  John  himself  did  pop ; 
But  the  lady  cried  with  precious  din, 

*  Stop  Coachy,  Coacby  stop !' 

"  *  Drive  on,  drive  on,'  said  false  Sir  John, 

*  Nor  heed  yon  lady's  cry ;' 

Oh  sad  was  that  lady,  and  woo-begone. 
And  frenzy  fired  her  eye. 

"  *  Look  where  in  dust  she  kneels,  to  whom 
You  did  not  kneel  in  vain ; 
Stay,  nor  to  sure  destruction  doom 
Your  onoo  lov'd  Pearlin's  Jcan« 

<* '  What  sunbeams  can  with  those  compare. 
That  warm  Italian  phiins ! 
And  where,  oh  where  is  tho  faoo  so  fair, 
To  match  wi'  Pearlin  Jean's  i ' 

"  *  Not  oft  from  skies  of  cloudless  blue 
I)o  Scottish  sunbeams  shine  : 
But  faces  there  I  hope  to  view 
As  fair,  proud  Diunc,  as  thine. ' 

•*  *  Yes,  faces  you  may  chance  as  fair. 
Or  fairer  e'en  to  find ; 
But  long,  long  shall  you  seek,  or  e'er 
You  meet  a  heart  «o  kind. 

"  *  Tho'  deaf  to  Love's  endearing  cliain, 
Yet  break  not  honour's  tie  ; 
For  you  I  scom'd  tho  voice  ot  fame, 
Tho  pride  of  lineage  high. 

'*  *  Give  back  my  fair  unspotted  name, 
My  calm  unruffled  heart ; 
Bear  mo  from  want,  despair,  and  shamei 
Or  liciu:  xny  death-grQAu  port ; 
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"  '  That  jrt*nan,  when  I  ftm  dead  and  gone, 
Shall  never,  never  die/ 
'  Drive  on,  drive  on,'  said  fiilae  Sir  John, 
*  Nor  heed  yon  lady's  cry.* 

"  The  driver  vraroe  his  thongs,  the  steeds 
Sprinn^  forward  with  a  bound ; 
Crush' d  by  the  wheel,  the  lady  bleeds, 
And  writhes  upon  the  ground. 

"  Drown'd  not  the  rattling  wheels  her  groan, 
Nor  yet  the  trampling  feet, 
He  heard  in  shrill  unearthly  tone, 
'  False  knight,  again  we  meet.' 

"  Tho*  with  remorse  and  horror  stong 
He  fled  on  wings  of  fear, 
That  groan  still  ohill'd  his  heart,  and  rung 
On  his  affrighted  ear. 

"  Freedom's  &ir  form  he  thought  enthroned 
On  Alpine  heights  to  find. 
But  dragg'd  his  galling  chain,  and  found 
Her  seat  is  in  the  mind. 

'He  fled  where  soft  and  balmy  gales 

The  glow  of  health  impart : 
But  nought  Montpellier's  air  avails 

To  heal  a  wounded  heart. 

**  To  Paris,  o'er  whose  walls  delight 
Spreads  wide  her  gay  domain, 
He  went,  but  sicken'd  at  the  sight. 
And  joyless  left  the  scene. 

"With  cheerftil  cry,  and  smiling  fiice, 
Each  sailor  leapt  to  land, 
But  Sir  John  with  slow  and  solemn  pace 
Regain' d  his  native  strand. 

"  He  sought  the  town,  his  grief  to  drown 
In  gaiety  and  noise, 
But  with  twofold  horror  seem'd  to  frown 
The  scene  of  former  joys. 

"  ^e  look'd  so  ghastly,  pale,  and  wan. 
That  all  the  ladies  swore 
He  could  not  be  the  same  Sir  John 
Whom  they  had  met  before. 

"  '  Heigh  ho  !'  said  one,  'it  is  his  ghost  V 
With  that  more  deadly  pale 
He  grew,  and  homeward  travell'd  fast — 
Swift  as  tho  London  mail. 

"  Ere  Allanbank  appeared  in  tight, 
Sunk  was  the  orb  of  day  : 
And  the  star  of  night  a  paly  light 
Shed  on  its  turrets  grey. 

*'  And  when  he  saw  the  dear  abode, 
The  mansion  of  his  sires, 
His  pulse  beat  high,  and  his  bosom  glow  *d, 
With  long-forgotten  fires. 

"  And  when  the  venerable  pile 
Threw  wide  its  massy  door, 
His  brow  unbent,  and  a  transient  smile 
Boam'd  o'er  his  face  once  more  : 

'"  Is  it  my  sister  Janet  flios 
To  meet  me  in  the  hall  ? 
Or  do  the  shades  beguile  my  r^yes, 
Dim  quivering  on  the  wall  V 

"  "Tis  she,  I  know  her  slender  waist, 
IJor  light  and  gliding  feet ; 
She  comes,  sweet  girl,  with  loving  haste. 
My  safe  return  to  greet.' 

"  lie  grasp' d  a  baud,  'twas  all  of  bono  ; 
Ho  clasp' d  a  winding-sheet ; 
He  heard  in  tones  but  too  well  known, 
'  False  knight,  again  we  meet. 

'  '  The  ferryman  waits  on  the  banks  of  Styx— 
Wo  must  not  lose  the  tide, 
Decause  old  Nick's  coach  and  six 
Is  ready  on  t'other  side, . 


'*  '  Tho  rolling  wheel,  of  burning  steel. 
Shall  grind  your  bones  to  powder  ; 
Loud  as  I  squenl'd  you  then  shall  squeal, 
Or  perhaps  a  little  louder. 

"  '  The  flarae-shod  courier's  fiendish  force 
Shall  whirl  tho  rapid  car. 
And  the  heavy  axle  grating  hoarse. 
Reverberate  afar. 

"  '  The  demon-driver  shall  crack  his  whip 
With  energy  infernal; 
And  tortured  souls  for  onoe  shall  skip 
And  grin  'mid  pangs  eternal.' 

**  By  this  Sir  John  perceived  his  brain 
Grow  dizzy  with  affright ; 
And  he  would  fain  have  fled  amain. 
But  the  spectre  held  him  tight. 

*'  For  ladies  from  the  other  world 
Will  o(t  the  stoutest  man  take, 
And  twirl  him,  as  by  cook-maid  twiri'd 
Tou  may  have  seen  a  pancake. 

**  At  length  the  ground  asunder  clave  : 
Awhile  tho  yawning  gulf  o'er 
She  poised,  then  plunged  him  in  a  wave 
Of  ever-boiling  sulphur. 

"  Just  then,  'tis  said,  that  those  who  dwell 
Hard  by  the  Uke  Avemus 
Perceived  its  darksome  waters  swell, 
And  glow  like  any  furnace. 

'*  They  heard  from  below  tho  din  of  wheels^ 
And  crack  of  whips  Snt^inis, 
And  speedily  took  to  their  heels 
In  universal  panic  ; — 

"  For  they  thought  old  Nick  was  that  way  bound 
On  some  unholy  prank  ; 
But  'twas  only  the  sound  of  the  wheels  that  ground 
Sir  John  of  AUanbaok. 

"  For  all  the  silver  in  English  bank, 
Nor  yet  for  all  the  gold. 
Would  I  pass  through  the  hall  of  Allsmbank 
When  the  midnight  bell  has  toU'd. " 

Since  transcribing  the  above,  we  have  been  fa- 
voured with  another  manuscript  copy  by  our  friends 
the  Miss  Robertsons,  of  George  Square,  differing  iu 
no  important  respects  from  tho  other.  Again  we 
express  our  regret  that  it  had  not  been  conceived  in 
less  burlesque  terms.  We  have  been  infbrmed  that 
a  portrait  of  Pearlin  Jean,  which  Sir  John  Stuart 
had  brought  home  with  him,  hung  long  in  the  house 
of  Allanbank. 

At  Allanbank  was  held,  in  1674,  one  of  the  lar- 
gest covenanting  meetings  that  had  ever  taken  place. 
They  were  convened  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating 
the  Lord's  Supper,  and  assembled  on  tiie  banks  of 
tho  Whitadder,  about  one  mile  south  of  Chirnside, 
where  3,200  communicated.      The  Rev.  Mr.  Black- 
adder,  Mr.  Welsh,  Mr.  Riddell,  Mr.  R»e,  and  Mr. 
Dickson,  officiated.     The  Earl  of  Home  threatened 
an  attack  upon  them,  but  the  meeting  passed  off 
without  molestation.    There  is  something  extremely 
sublime  in  the  contemplation  of  so  vast  an  assem- 
blage of  people  of  both  sexes,  and  containing  old  as 
well  as  young,  meeting  tiius  under  the  broad  canopy 
of  heaven,  for  the  purpose  of  going  forward  to  the 
table  of  tho  Lord,  to  humblo  themselves  before  Him, 
and  to  partake  of  that  sacrament  which  He  ordained 
when  He  said,  •^  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  me  ;" 
and  this  in  defiance  of  that  iron  slaughteor  -which 
they  had  but  too  great  reason  to  believe  they  -were 
doomed  to  ezperienoo.    This  was  inde^  a  protesta- 
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tioii  of  faith  ! — a  protestation  which  could  in  nowise 
loave  behind  it  any,  even  the  smallest,  doubt  of  its 
being  genuine.  It  was,  indeed,  the  sacrifice  of  this 
world,  with  all  that  it  contains,  yea,  even  of  life 
itself,  to  the  following  of  that  Sariour  who  had  so 
lorcd  them  that  He  had  oflfered  himself  a  sacrifice 
for  their  justification. 

A  little  way  farther  down,  the  Whltadder  is  joined 
br  its  tributary  the  Blackadder,  which  enters  it  at 
the  Tillage  of  Alianton ;  and,  according  to  our  plan, 
▼e  must  now  proceed  to  the  source  of  that  stream. 

The  Blaekadder  rises  near  Wedderlie,  in  the 
parish  of  Wcfltruther,  and  has  an  eastern  course,  at 
right  angles,  to  that  of  the  Whitadder.     The  ety- 
mology of  the  name  of  Westruthcr  is  extremely 
rarioDS  and  interesting,  as  furnishing  us  with  a  riew 
of  vhat  the  state  of  the  country  must  have  been  in 
the  Tery  oMen  times,  the  nome  having  been  origi* 
BsDy  Wolfttrother — the  meaning  of  the  latter  part 
of&e  name  being  that  of  a  swamp,  and  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  whole  being  that  of  a  swampy  dicTtrict 
nittdi  infested  with  wolres.     The  author  of  the  sta- 
tistiesl  account  of  the  parish  tells  ui  that  thi«  descrip> 
tion  is  confirmed  by  immemorial  tradition,  and  was 
adopted  by  the  author  of  an  old  manuscript  account 
of  Berwickshire,  who,  in  his  notice  of  Westmther, 
describes  it  **h9  a   place  of  old  which  had  great 
▼nods,  with  wild  beasts,  fra  quhilk  the  dwellings  and 
hills  were  designed   as  Wolfstruther,   Hoecleugh, 
Hindside,  Hartlaw,  and  Harolaw."  It  appears  that 
John  Home,  the  poet,  spent  the  early  days  of  his  life 
in  the  northern  part  of  this  parish,  the.  surface  of 
▼hieh  is  extremely  hilly,  and,  till  a  oomparattrely  re- 
cent period,  was  covered  with  woods.    In  the  boggier 
parti  of  the    valley,  the  stumps  of  these  old  trees 
are  risible  in  dry  weather,  and  not   unfrequently 
interpose  unexpected  obstacles  to  the  work  of  the 
mower.    This  clo^e  and  stunted  wood,  surrounded  as 
it  was  with  heather  and  bog,  gave  the  whole  country 
an  aspect  of  dreariness  and  gloom  ;  and  it  is  gene< 
rally  supposed  in  this  neighbourhood  that  Home  com- 
posed the  greater  pait  of  his  tragody  of  "  Douglas'' 
"while  wandering  hero  in  solitary  musing ;  but  we 
are  much  more  disposed  to  think  that  the  environs 
of  the  river  Carron,  iu  Stirlingshire,  furnished  him 
▼!th  much  of  bis  natural  imagery.     The  anciont 
castellated  mansioii-bouse  of  Herbertshire  was  sup- 
posed te  have    afforded    him    his    idea   of   Lord 
Kanddph'a  castle ;  and  some  very  remarkable  and 
most  nNuantic  rocky  scenery,  at  some  two  or  three 
iBil^^  distfe«ce  above  the  bouse,  is  said  to  have 
sQggested  tbe  imagery  of  the  cottage  of  the  eliii^ 
and  other  incidental  circumstances  of  the  drama. 
Ths  mansion-house  of  Wedderlie,  near  the  source  of 
^  stream,  b^ongs  to  Lord  Blantyre.     It  is  a 
very  antique  building,  and  has  been  allowed  to  go 
^to  divepair,  whitaii  is  much  to  be  regretted.     The 
ii««riy   entire   rains   of    another    ancient   house, 
Eveiaw,  er,  as  it  is  popularly  called,  Ively-tower, 
•re  alas  near  the  source  of  the  river.    The  author  of 
the  stadstieal  aeeonnt  of  Westruthcr  tolls  us  that 
^  was  oAe  of  those  castoliated  hovses  that  were 
evBfflonen  Ike  borders  before  the  union  of  the  two 
^>*S^oms  ia  the  reign  of  James  VI.     There  wore 
^enlerUwBs  in  this  parish  formerly,  which  have 
I  ibt  WMiIng  band  of  time  but  the 


one  now  mentioned.  There  wero  also  connected 
with  these  what  are  called  vaults,  which  were  not 
subterranean  cellars,  but  buildings  erected  for  the 
preservation  of  cattle  ;  which  were  so  closely  a^d 
compactly  built,  that  there  was  no  crevice  or  opening 
in  them,  but  small  holes  here  and  there  interspersed 
along  the  wall,  serving  the  double  pui-pose  of  admit* 
ting  air  to  the  beasts  within,  and  of  allowing  the 
owners  to  shoot  at  any  who  might  threaten  an  attack 
on  their  property.  Both  these  species  of  buildings 
were  evidently  suggested  by  the  necessities  of  an 
unsettled  period  ;  when  the  Border  reivers,  suddenly 
crossing  the  march,  carried  off  whole  herds  of  tho 
neighbouring  cattle,  and  vhpa  the  good  old  rule 
sufficed  them,-— 

"  The  siiDplo  plan, 
That  thoy  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can." 

There  is  a  place  on  the  moors  of  tho  farm  of  Wed- 
derlie from  time  immemorial  called  Gibb^s  Cross, 
where  tradition  affirms  that  a  person  of  that  name 
suffered  martyrdom  for  his  attachment  to  the 
Protestant  faith.  There  is  a  religious  house  exist- 
ing at  Wedderlie.  Tho  chapel  is  of  great  antiquity, 
as  several  charters  relating  to  it  still  exist,  which 
were  framed  in  the  thirteenth  century.  It  has  long 
been  in  ruins,  and  nothing  remains  to  mark  the 
place  where  it  Hood,  except  a  vault  belonging  to  it, 
into  which,  as  tradition  reports,  tho  monks  at  tho 
Reformation  conveyed  their  most  valuable  effects, 
till  a  convenient  opportunity  occurred  for  their 
removal.  A  great  quantity  of  coins  wero  discovered 
in  a  save  at  the  ruins  of  this  chapel.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  these  wero  distributed  throughout  the 
country,  or  sold  to  people  who  cannot  now  be  traced. 
But  it  is  said  none  of  them  were  of  an  ancient  dato, 
and  it  is  generally  supposed  they  wero  deposited 
there,  as  in  a  place  of  security,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Wedderlie,  during  the  religious  wars  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

One  of  the  most  interestiog  pieces  of  antiquity  in 
this  parish  is  what  is  called  tho  Twinlaw  Cairns. 
It  is  situated  to  the  north,  not  far  from  the  source 
of  the  Blaekadder,  and  is  composed  of  two  largo 
piles  of  stones—visible  from  a  great  distance — ^the 
rude  and  uucemented  memorials  of  a  contest,  which 
tradition  says,  at  some  remote  period,  tho  date  of 
which  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  was  maintained 
for  the  cause  of  Scottish  independenco  on  the  north- 
em  heights  of  Westmther.  The  Cairns  aro  said  to 
have  been  reared  with  a  special  view  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  two  persons  of  the  name  of  Edgar, 
twin  brothers,  and  leaders  in  the  contending  armies', 
who,  ignorant  of  their  mutual  relationship,  resolved 
to  decide  the  matter  by  single  combat.  This  contest 
has  been  celebrated  in  a  poem,  which  seems  to  havo 
escaped  the  diligence  of  the  collectors  of  ancient 
ballads.  It  docs  not  boar  the  mai'k  of  a  very  high 
antiquity,  but  has  boon  known  in  tlie  parish  for  at 
least  a  century  and  a  half.  It  is  given  as  taken 
down  from  the  recital  of  an  old  inhabitant : — 

"  In  days  of  ygro,  when  deeds  were  rife, 
And  w.ir8  on  b.inks  and  braes, 
And  nought  but  strife  on  evcvy  bide, 
Whioli  brought  on  dule  and  wacs. 
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*'  The  Anglo-Saxons*  rcstlosa  band 
Had  crossed  the  river  Tweed  ; 
Up  for  the  bills  of  J..ainmer(nuir 
Their  hosts  mtirched  on  with  speed. 

"  Our  Scottish  warriors  on  the  heath 
In  close  battalion  stood, 
Resolved  to  set  their  country  froe. 
Or  shed  their  dearest  blood. 

"  A  chieftain  from  the  Saxon  band, 
Exulting  in  his  might, 
Defied  tho  bravest  of  the  Scots 
To  como  to  single  fight. 

"  Old  Edgar  had  a  youthful  son 
Who  led  the  Scottisli  band ; 
Ue  with  the  Saxon  did  hgreo 
To  fight  it  hand  to  hand. 

"  The  armies  stood  in  deep  suspenso 
Tho  combat  for  to  viow  ; 
While  aged  Edgar  stepped  forth 
To  bid  his  son  adieu. 

"  '  Adieu  !  adieu  !  my  darling  son, 
I  fear  that  ye  be  lost ; 
For  yesternight  my  troubled  mind 
With  fearful  dreams  was  toised. 

"  '  I  dreamed  your  mother's  parted  shade 
Between  two  armies  stood, 
A  lovely  youth  on  every  hand, 
With  bosoms  streaming  blood. 

"  *  My  heart  will  break  if  you  should  fiiU, 
My  only  prop  and  stay  ; 
Tour  brother,  when  in  infant  years. 
The  Saxons  bore  away.' 

"  '  Belay  it  not,'  young  Edgar  said, 
'  But  let  the  trumpets  blow  ; 
You  soon  shall  see  me  prove  your  son, 
And  lay  yon  boaster  low, ' 

"  The  trumpets  raised  with  deafening  clang. 
The  fearful  onset  blow  ; 
And  then  the  chieflains  stepped  forth. 
Their  shining  swords  they  drew. 

"  Like  lions,  in  a  furious  fight. 
Their  steeled  falchions  gleam. 
Till  from  our  Scottish  warrior's  side 
Fast  flowed  a  crimson  stream. 

**  With  deafening  din  on  the  coats  of  mail 
The  deadly  blows  resound ; 
At  length  the  Saxon  warrior 
Did  breathless  press  tho  ground. 

"  An  aged  Saxon  came  to  view 
The  body  of  his  chief; 
His  streaming  eyes  and  downcast  looks 
Bespoke  a  heart  of  grief. 

"  'He's  dead, 'he  cried,  '  the  bravest  youth 
E'er  sprang  from  Edgar's  line  ; 
I  bore  him  from  the  Scottish  coasts, 
And  made  him  pass  for  mine. 

**  *  And  in  the  days  of  youthful  prime. 
Ho  was  my  pride  and  boast ; 
For  oft  to  bravery  he  has 
Led  on  the  Saxon  host.' 

**  Old  Edgar  heard  tho  Saxon's  moan. 
His  cheeks  grew  deadly  palo  ; 
A  great  convulsion  shook  his  frame, 
His  nerves  began  to  fiuL 

"  Frantic,  be  tore  his  aged  locks. 
With  time  and  trouble  grey ; 
And  faintly  crying,  *  My  son !  my  son !' 
His  spirit  fled  away. 

"  The  Scottish  chief,  as  his  father  fell. 
He  raised  his  fading  eye, 
And  tore  the  bandage  off  his  wounds 
To  let  life's  streams  run  dry. 


**  Ho  kissed  his  faire  and  his  brother's  wounds. 
That  ghastly  were  and  deep. 
And  closed  him  in  his  folding  arms. 
And  fell  on  his  long,  long  sleep." 

In  our  investigations  here,  we  have  been  very 
much  indebted  to  tho  author  of  the  statistical  ac- 
count of  the  parish  of  ^Vcstruther,  and  we  cannot 
take  leave  of  him  without  complimenting  him  on  the 
admirable  accuracy  with  which  he  has  noticed  every 
one  of  the  many  curious  pieces  of  antiquity  which 
are  to  be  found  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  Black  • 
adder  is  but  a  small  stream  until  it  reaches  Ilarlaw 
Moor,  near  which  it  waters  a  beautiful  meadow,  the 
sloping  sides  of  which  want  only  a  little  plantation 
to  render  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  romantic 
solitudes  in  the  whole  of  Lammermuir.  There  is 
an  ancient  Roman  camp  upon  Ilarlaw  Moor  which 
has  been  a  good  deal  obliterated  by  modem  opera- 
tions ;  but  one  of,  the  most  curious  facts  connected 
with  this  moor  is,  that  an  individual,  who  died  not 
long  ago,  recollected  having  seen  Sir  John  Cope  and 
his  troops  flying  in  a  panic  across  it,  from  the  battle 
of  Frestonpans,  and  making  eager  inquiries  of  all 
they  met  as  to  which  was  tho  shortest  road  to  Cold- 
stream. 

The  Blackadder,  in  its  course  eastwards,  bisects 
the  parish  of  Greenlaw,  receiving  the  Faungrass  as 
a  small  tributary,  and  the  scenery  becomes  more 
interesting  from  the  deep  bed  which  the  river  occu- 
pies in  the  sandstone  rocks.     The  remains  of  a  very 
interesting  encampment  are  to  be  found  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Blackadder  and  the  Faungrass,  and  on 
the  very  yerge  of  their  precipitous  banks.     Tho  camp 
called  the  Blackcastle  Rings  is  on  tho  northern  side 
of  the  river  ;  on  the  south  side,  exactly  opposite,  is 
the  beginning  of  an  entrenchment,  ranning  about 
half-a-mile  along  the  bank,  after  which  it  tarns  to 
the  south,  in  the  direction  of  Hume  Castle,  which 
latter  part  is  called  the  Black  Dykes.      When  re- 
moving the  turf  for  a  quarry  in  the  lino  of  this  trench, 
some  years  ago,  a  number  of  gold  and  silver  coins 
were  found  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.      A  piece  of 
a  silver  chain  was  also  found  at  the  old  camp.     An 
old  wall,  or  earthen  mound,  with  a  ditch   on   one 
side,  known  by  the  name  of  Herriot's  Dyko,  Ib  BtiU 
to  be  found  in  parts  of  this  and  the  neighbouring 
parishes.     Tradition  says  it  extended  foi-merly  as 
far  as  Berwick  on  the  one  hand,  and  also  west- 
ward to  a  place  called  Boon,  in  the  parish  of  Leger- 
wood,  on  the  other.     It  seems  to  have  been  a  frag- 
ment of  those  defences  which  were  reared   by  the 
early  inhabitants  of  tho   country  to  keep   off  tho 
incursions  of  southern  foes.     The  ancient  site  of  the 
town  of  Greenlaw  was  upon  a  round  hill  or  detached 
eminence,  of  which  there  are  several  in  the  pariah, 
from  their  conical  figure  well  known  in  Scotland  by 
the  name  of  Laws.    The  modem  town  stands  in  a 
vale  on  the  banks  of  the  Blackadder.     A  few  years 
ago,  the  ruins  of  two  religious  houses,  which  in  the 
days  of  Popery  were  dependent  on  the  priory  of 
Kelso,  were  to  be  seen  in  tho  neighbourhood ;  but  no 
vestiges  are  now  remaining  of  them.    After  quitting 
the  parish  of  Greenlaw,  the  Blackadder  bisects  that 
of  Fogo,  and  then  acts  as  the  division  between  it 
and  Langton.      Rocks  appear  in  the   bed  of  the 
stream,  and  the  banks  are  high,  but  seldom  steep. 
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bein^  often  plonghed  to  the  water's  edge.  The  re- 
mains of  ETery  interesting  Roman  encampment  are 
to  be  fband  at  Chester,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
parish,  which,  we  regret  to  say,  has  suffered  mach 
dilapidation  irom  that  recklessness  by  which  such 
monuments  are  usually  destroyed.  The  bridgo  near 
the  ehareh  hero  is  a  very  curious  old  relic  An  in- 
scription upon  it  informs  us  that  ''Sir  James  Cock- 
bom  of  Langton  and  Rislaw  did  this  brig." 

After  quitting  Fogo,  the  river  bisects  a  portion  of 
the  parish  of  Bunse,  and  then  acts  as  the  line  of 
diriBion  between  it  and  Edrom.  In  this  way  it 
passes  near  the  extensive  place  of  Wedderbum, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Forman  Home.  The  house  is  a 
large  Grecian  edifice.  Here  it  was  that  the  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  afterwards  removed  to  the  gallery  of 
Paxton  House,  was  originally  placed.  The  river 
here  receives  the  Langton  Bum.  The  Blackadder, 
in  passing  through  the  parish  of  Edrom  for  about 
uxnUes  on  its  way  to  join  the  Whitadder  at  Allan- 
ton,  has  its  coarse  through  a  level  country.  Nisbett 
is  a  fine  old  place,  with  a  well  timbered  park.  There 
T8!  so  ancient  castle  here,  which  now  no  longer 
titstsw  This  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  castle  of 
fihodes,  mentioned  in  the  fine  old  ballad  of  <*£dom 
of  Gordon." 

"  It  fell  aboat  the  Martinmas, 

Quhen  the  wind  blew  schrill  and  caold, 
Said  Edom  o'  Gordon  to  his  men — 
'  We  maun  draw  to  a  hauld. 

'*  *  Aiid  what  a  haald  sail  we  draw  to, 
My  mirry  men  and  me  ? 
We  waul  gae  to  the  house  o*  the  Rhodes, 
To  see  that  fair  ladle.' 

"  The  ladie  stude  on  her  castle  wa% 
Bdield  baith  dale  and  down ; 
There  aho  was  'ware  of  a  host  of  men 
Cum  ryding  towards  the  toun. 

"  '  O  see  te  not,  my  mirry  men  a'  9 

0  see  ze  not  qubat  I  soe  ? 
Methtnks  I  see  a  host  of  men : 

1  mcrveil  quhat  they  be.* 

"  She  ween'd  it  had  been  hir  luvely  lord, 
As  he  came  ridin^f  hame ; 
It  was  the  traitor,  Edom  o'  Gordon, 
Qaha  reckt  nae  sin  nor  shame. 

"  She  had  nae  sooner  buskit  hersel'. 
And  pattin  on  hir  gown, 
TiU  Edom  o'  Gordon  and  his  men 
Were  light  about  the  toun. 

"  The  lady  ran  up  to  hir  towir  head 
Sae  &si  as  she  could  drie. 
To  see  H*  by  hir  fair  speeches 
She  could  wi'  him  agree. 

"  Bat  quhan  he  see  this  lady  saif. 
And  hir  yates  all  looked  fast. 
He  fell  into  a  rage  of  wrath, 
And  his  hart  was  all  aghast. 

"  '  Cum  donn  to  me,  ze  lady  gay, 
Cam  donn,  enm  doun  to  me  ; 
This  night  sail  se  ly  within  mine  arms. 
To-morrow  my  bride  sail  be.' 

"  '  I  wimiae  enm  donn,  ze  fills  Gordon,  > 
I  winaae  oum  doun  to  thee  ; 
I  wiaaaeisrsake  my  ain  dear  lord, 
Hist  is  sae  far  frae  me.' 

"  '  Giva  owre  cour  house,  ze  lady  fair. 
Give  owre  zour  house  to  me, 
Or  I  nil  hum  yonrsel'  therein. 
Bet  Mid  zour  babies  three.' 


**  *  I  winnae  grive  owre,  ze  fols  Gordon, 
To  nao  sic  traitor  as  zee  ; 
And  if  zo  burn  my  ain  dear  babes 
My  lord  sal!  make  ze  drie. 

"  *  But  reach  my  pistol.  Gland,  my  man, 
And  charge  zo  well  rny  gun  ; 
For — but  if  I  pierco  thac  bluidy  butcher^ 
My  babes  wo  been  undone.' 

**  She  studo  upon  hir  oastle  wa', 
And  let  tvva  bullets  tleo ; 
She  mist  that  bluidy  butcher's  hart. 
And  only  raz'd  his  knee. 

*'  '  Set  ftre  to  the  house,'  quo'  fals  Gordon, 
All  wud  wi'  dule  and  ire  ; 
'  Fals  lady,  ze  sail  rue  this  deid, 
As  ze  burn  in  the  fire' 

**  *  Wae  worth !  wao  worth  zo  !  Jock  my  man, 
I  paid  ze  well  your  fee ; 
Quhy  pow  ze  out  the  ground-wa'  stane, 
Let's  in  the  reek  to  me  ? 

"  •  And  ever  wao  worth  ze,  Jock,  my  man, 
I  paid  zo  weil  your  hire  : 
Quhy  pow  ye  out  the  ground-wa'  stane, 
Tome  letsinthefirof 

"  *  Ze  paid  me  weil  my  hire,  Lwly  ; 
Ze  paid  me  weil  my  fee ; 
But  now  I'm  Edom  o'  Gordon's  man. 
Maun  either  doe  or  die.' 

"  O  then  bespack  hir  little  son. 
Sate  on  the  nourice  knee  ; 
Says,  '  Mither  dear,  gi'  owre  this  house. 
For  the  reek  it  smithors  me. ' 

"  '  I  wad  gi'e  a'  my  gowd,  my  ohilde, 

Sae  wad  I  a'  my  fee, 
*  For  ane  blast  o'  the  westlin  wind. 

To  blaw  the  reek  frae  thee.' 

"  0  then  bespack  her  dochtir  dear. 
She  was  baith  jimp  and  sma ; 
'  0  row  me  in  a  pair  o'  sheits. 
And  tow  mo  owre  the  wa' . ' 

"  They  row'd  hir  in  a  pair  o'  sbcits. 
And  towed  hir  owre  the  wa*  ; 
But  on  the  point  of  Gordon's  speir 
She  gat  a  deadly  fa*. 

"  0  bonnie,  bonnie  was  hur  month, 
And  cherry  were  her  cheiks. 
And  clear,  clear  was  hir  zcUow  hair, 
Whereon  the  rcid  bluid  dreips. 

"  Then  wi'  his  speir  he  turn'd  hir  owre, 

0  gin  her  fiice  was  wan  ! 

He  said  '  Ze  are  the  first  that  eir 

1  wish't  alive  again.' 

"  He  turn'd  her  owre  and  owre  again, 
*  O  gin  her  skin  was  whyte  ! 
I  might  ha'e  spared  that  bonnie  face, 
To  ha'e  been  man's  delyte.' 

*'  *  Busk  and  boun,  my  merry  men  a'. 
For  ill  dooms  I  do  guess  ; 
I  canna  luik  in  that  bounio  face 
As  't  lyes  on  the  grass. 

"  '  Thame  Iniks  to  freits,  my  master  deir. 
Then  freits  will  follow  thame  : 
Let  it  ne'er  be  said,  brave  Edom  o'  Gordon 
Was  daunted  by  a  dame.' 

"  But  quhcn  the  kidye  see  the  firo 
Cam  flaming  owre  hir  head. 
She  wept,  and  kist  her  children  twain, 
Sayd,  '  Bairns  we  been  but  dead.' 
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**  The  Gordon  then  his  bongill  blew. 
And  said,  '  Awa%  awft'. 
This  house  o'  the  Rliodes  is  a'  in  flame, 
I  hauld  it  time  to  ga'.' 

'*  O  !  then  bespied  hir  ain  dear  lord, 
As  ho  cam  owra  the  lee ; 
He  sold  his  castle  all  in  blase, 
Sae  far  as  he  could  see. 

"  Then  sair,  O  !  sair,  his  miod  misgave. 
And  all  his  heart  was  wae : 
*  Put  on  !  pat  on  !  my  wighty  men, 
Sae  fast  as  zo  can  gaa  ! 

**  *  Put  on  !  put  on  !  my  wighty  men, 
Sao  fast  as  ze  oan  drie  ; 
And  he  that  is  hindmost  of  the  thrang 
Sail  neir  get  guide  o*  me.' 

''  Then  sum  they  rade,  and  sum  they  imn, 
Fou  fast  out  owre  the  bent ; 
But  eir  the  foremost  could  get  up, 
Baith  lady  and  babes  were  brent. 

"  He  wnmg  his  hands,  he  mi  his  bair. 

And  wept  in  teerefa'  moid  : 

'  O  traitors  !  for  this  cruel  Jeid 

Ze  saU  weip  Uvn  o*  blaid  !* 

"And  after  the  Gordon  he  is  gane, 
Sae  fast  as  he  mioht  drie  ; 

And  soon  i'  the  Gordon's  foul  hartis  bluid. 
He's  wrokcn  his  dear  hulic." 


The  present  building  is  old  and  Tenerable.  It  is 
the  property  of  Lord  Sinclair.  Kimmergbame,  an 
old  property  of  the  Swinton's,  is  beautifully  situated 
near  the  Blackaddor.  At  Kelloe  there  is  a  square 
of  cottages,  called  Kelloe  Bastle,  built  on  the  site  of 
the  bastell,  or  keep,  of  ancient  times.  Blackadder 
House,  the  property  of  Lady  Houston,  is  remarkable 
for  its  conservatory. 

After  receiving  the  Blaokadder,  the  Whitadder 
runs  through  a  country  so  flat,  that  it  has  been  ne- 
cessary to  restrain  it  by  embankments,  so  as  to  keep 
it  to  one  regular  channel.  The  place  of  Whitehall 
was  magnificently  timbered,  and  although  the  late 
proprietor,  Sir  John  Hall,  cut  down  a  great  many 
large  oaks,  it  still  exhibits  a  fine  show  of  wood.  It 
is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Mitchell  Innes  of  Ayton. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  upon  this  stream 
is  the  old  keep  of  Hutton  Hall,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Mackenzie  Grieve.  With  singular  good  taste,  it  is 
preserved  as  mUch  as  possible  as  it  was.  It  is  ex- 
tremely old,  though  the  various  parts  of  it  are  to  bo 
attributed  to  different  dates*  No  one  oan  trace  the 
era  of  the  erection  of  the  keep,  which,  in  all  such 
buildings,  is  to  be  considered  as  the  original  nucleus 
of  the  edifice,  from  which  all  the  other  parts  have 
germinated,  as  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
times  permitted.  It  is  exceedingly  pictnresque,  and 
stands  in  a  most  romantic  position  on  the  brink  of 
an  eminence  overlooking  the  Whitadder.  Opposite 
to  Hutton,  the  Whitadder  washes  the  parish  of 
Foulden.  Wo  mention  this  circumstance  for  no 
oth^r  reason  than  that  we  may  have  the  oppT>rtunity 
of  noticing  a  very  singular  monument  that  is  to  be 
found  in  the  church  of  the  latter  parish.  The  per- 
son whom  it  coinniemorates  must  have  been  of  some 
distinction,  for  truiiitionary  accounta  of  his  forays 
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After  quitting  the  parish  of  Hutton,  the  Whitad- 
der  runs  diagonally  through  a  small  part  of  the 
ItbertiM  of  Berwick,  to  effect  its  junction  with  the 
Tweed.     The  Whitadder  and  the  Blackadder  have 
been  long  celebrated  throughout  Scotland  as  trout- 
angling  rivers.      For  our  part,  £rom  oar  earliest 
youth,  we  have  been  looking  forward  to  a  day  at 
the  Whitadder  as  one  of  the  greatest  treats  that  we 
oould  possibly  enjoy  in  the  exercise  of  the  gentle  art  i 
and  snch  is  the  strange  uncertainty  of  this  world  and 
all  which  it  cooeemsi  that  we  have  never  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  making  out  this  so  highly  desirable  object. 
The  Whitadder  is  remarkably  clear  in  its  stream, 
whilst  the  Blackadder  is  dark,  as  its  name  imports, 
yet  this  latter  river  is  held  to  produce  the  best  trout, 
resembling  in  some  respects  those  of  the  Eden,  and 
being  red-fleshed  when  in  season.     Sea-trout,  which 
run  freely  up  the  Whitadder,  are  said  not  to  run  up 
the  Blackadder.      The  statistical  account  of  the 
parish  of  Dunse  tells  us  that,  in  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember and  October,  salmon  and  grilse  in  great 
numbers  ascend  the  Whitadder  to  its  very  source, 
and  all  its  tributary  streams,  even  those  that  are 
inconsiderable,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their 
spawn  in  the  gravel.     The  whitling,  a  smaller  fish, 
resembling  them  in  quality  and  habits,  is  also  found 
in  considerable  numbers  ;  also  a  coarser  fish,  some- 
what similar,  and  coiumonly  called  the  bull-trout. 
They  return  to  tlie  sea  with  the  first  spring  floods. 
In  May  the  common  bom-trout  is  in  abundance  ; 
although  not  accounted  so  rich  in  quality,  it  is  more 
delicate  in  flavour  than  the  trout  of  the  Blaokadder. 
Though  the  Whitadder  and  Blaekadder  nnite  their 
streams  a  few  miles  below  Dunse  (after  their  union 
retaining  the  name  of  the  Whitadder),  the  quality  of 
the  trout  remain  quite  distinct ;  and  salmon  is  sel- 
dom known  to  enter  the  Blackadder  ;  although,  at 
their  junction,  there  is  no  remarkable  difference  in 
their  size. 

Having  now  finished  our  angling  hints  with  regard 
to  the  Tweed  and  its  tributaries,  we  feel  that  we 
should  be  guilty  of  very  great  ingratitude  to  Mr. 
Stoddart  if  we  did  not  thank  him,  in  our  very  best 
manner,  not  only  for  the  information  with  which  his 
work  has  suppUed  us  for  our  present  purpose,  but 
likewise  for  the  pleasure  we  derived  from  the  per- 
usal of  his  lively  and  instructive  treatise.  We' must 
confess  that  we  are  not  as  yet  prepared  to  go  fully 
along  with  him  in  some  parts  of  Ink  theories  in  re- 
gard to  the  propagation  of  salmon  and  trout.  But, 
indeed,  we  are  disposed  to  hold,  that  whilst  much 
has  been  discovered  by  the  ingenuity  of  naturalists, 
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in  ivgafd  to  the  final  Bettiemant  of  this  qnestioD,  a 
few  more  years  of  patient  inTestigation  and  experi- 
ment will  be  necessary  to  settle  it  beyond  dispute. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  perhaps  our 
gentle  readers  will  not  be  prepared  to  expect,  that 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  information  that 
▼«  ever  had  in  our  liTea  from  any  indiyidaal  on  the 
subject,  we  receired  at  a  private  party  in  London, 
from  the  lips  of  the  great  Daniel  O'ConncU.  He 
got  upon  the  subject  of  Irish  lakes  and  Irish  rivers, 
and,  ^ith  a  fluency  which  perfectly  astonished  us, 
ud  which  could  have  only  arisen  from  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  ho  gave  us  grand  and 
beautiful,  though  rapid,  descriptions  of  their  sceneiy  ; 
eauoerated  ail  the  different  s^Hrts  of  fish  that  inha- 
bited their  water*  ;  entered  scientifically  into  the 
composition  of  the  Tarious  flies  which  were  necessary 
tB  reader  the  angler  s'uecessfttl  in  difierent  parts  of 
ibe  oonotry ;  enlivened  the  whole  with  episodical 
aBscdflles  of  particular  days  of  angling  ;  and  all  this 
wilb  sa  enthusiasm  which,  whilst  It  was  full  of  poe- 
tiesl  isisgery«  was  no  whit  less  in  degree  than  if  he 
hid  been  advoeating  his  favourite  cause  of  justice  to 
Jnkad,  Tha  party  was  an  exceedingly  small  one, 
sflcanhled  at  the  house  of  an  official  friend,  and  we 
bave  no  doubt  that  it  was  marked  by  the  news- 
papers  as  one  in  which  some  important  political  plans 
vers  hatchings  whereas  not  a  word  was  uttered  upon 
tl^snbjeot. 

About  three  miles  to  the  westward  of  Berwick  is 
Hsiidon  Hill,  where,  on  the  19th  of  July,  1382,  the 
Scottish  army^  under  Archibald  Douglas,  Lord  of 
Gailoway,  Regent  of  Scotland,  was  defoitted  by  the 
English  army,  under  Edward  III.  The  battle  was 
gained  by  the  superiority  of  the  English  archers. 
The  lessen  the  part  of  the  Scots,  especially  in 
duvalry,  both  in  killed  and  taken  prisoners,  was 
great,  the  Regent  himself  being  mortally  wounded 
asd  taken  prisoner.  We  had  two  ancestors  there — 
Sir  Robert  Lauder,  junior,  who  fought,  dismounted, 
in  the  third  body,  under  the  Regent;  and  his  father. 
Sir  Robert  de  Lauder,  senior,  who  was  so  rery  old 
a  mas,  that»  although  attached  to  the  fourth  body, 
he,  with  Alexander  de  Mensies,  William  de  I'ren- 
dergast,  Robert  de  Keith,  Edward  de  Keith,  and 
Patrick  de  Brechin,  sat  on  horseback  rather  as  spec- 
tators of  *  battle  in  which  their  age  and  infirmities 
prevented  them  from  acting.  This  is  the  Sir  Robert 
Lauder  whom  we  have  elsewhere  noticed  as  Justi- 
darina  of  all  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Forth  ; 
while  hii  ftm*  Sir  Robert  Lauder,  junior,  was  Justi- 
darias  of  all  the  country  to  the  north  of  this  estuary. 
After  this  fiatal  battle,  Scotland  was,  as  it  were,  pros* 
trated  for  a  time ;  but  we  find  from  Fordun,  that 
some  castles  still  remained  in  the  possession  of  her 
friends.  Misfaael  Fleming,  having  escaped  from  the 
esinage  at  Halidon,  seenred  the  castle  of  Dumbar- 
ton ;  Alan  de  Vipont  held  the  castle  of  Lochleven ; 
Christlaa  Brace,  sister  of  Robert  L,  the  castle  of 
Rildrumiaie,  hi  Mar;  and  Robert  Lauder^  the  castle 
of  Urqidurt,  in  Inremess-shirei  which  he  never 
yielded. 

When  we  tiegin  to  find  ourselves  within  the 
libertiM  of  Berwick,  we  discorer  that  we  are  in  a 
■pneiss  of  aa  maa^a  land.  We  are  neither  in  Eng- 
laad  asr  ift  Sootlandy  but  in  "  our  good  town  of 


Berwiek-upon-Tweed.*'  Let  not'  the  inhabitants 
of  BerwicJc  imagine  that,  because  we  have  indulged 
in  a  joke  here,  we  have  not  a  very  high  respect  for 
them  and  their  ancient  town.  We  have  neyer  passed 
through  it  without  being  filled  with  veneration  for 
the  many  marks  that  yet  remain  to  show  what  a 
desperate  struggle  it  must  have  had  for  its  existence 
for  so  many  centuries,  proving  a  determined  bravery 
in  the  inhabitants  almost  unexampled  in  the  history 
of  man.  It  always  brings  to  our  mind  some  Tcry 
ancient  silver  flagon,  made  in  an  era  when  workmen 
were  inexpert,  and  when  the  taste  of  their  forms  was 
more  intended  for  use  than  for  ornament,  but  of 
materials  so  solid  and  valuable  as  to  have  made  it 
survire  all  the  blows  and  injuries,  the  marks  of  which 
are  still  to  be  seen  upon  it ;  and  which  is  thus  in- 
finitely more  respected  than  some  modem  maser  of 
the  most  exquisite  ^'orkmanship.  But,  whilst  the 
plan  of  our  work  excludes  the  description  of  towns, 
except  in  rery  peculiar  cases,  we  should  have  fait,  if 
it  had  been  otherwise,  that  if  we  had  opened  up  the 
subject  of  Berwick,  suefa  a  mass  of  interesting  his- 
torical and  legendary  matter  would  hare  poured 
out  upon  us,  as  to  have  rendered  it  quite  impossible 
for  us  to  hare  grappled  with  it.  The  history  of  its 
very  bridge  alone  would  fill  volumes.  And  what 
an  interesting  old  relic  it  is !  with  its  inconveniences 
in  regard  to  modem  traffic,  well  designed  fur  defence 
in  the  days  when  they  were  constracted.  We  can 
never  walk  along  it,  nor  hang  orcr  its  parapet, 
without  peopling  it  with  the  steel-clad  horsemen, 
and  buff-jerkined  pikemen,  who  were  the  figures  who 
crowded  it  during  its  youth.  How  whimsical  is  it 
to  thftik  of  the  astonishment  of  these  men,  if  they 
could  be  brought  to  life ! — aye,  or  perhaps  more  won- 
derfiil,  if  we  could  bring  to  life  men  who  died  some 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  in  order  that  they  might 
have  a  peep  of  the  new  railway  bridge,  which  archi- 
tects are  now  hanging  in  the  air,  half-way  between 
the  Tweed  and  the  clouds  !  But  let  us  suppose  the 
more  ancient  groups  to  be  congregated  on  their  old 
bridge,  looking  upwards  at  the  new  one,  and  that 
a  locomotive  engine  came  suddenly  along,  to  all 
appearance  belching  out  smoko  and  fire,  and  snorting 
and  hissing,  as  it  rolls  along  like  a  peal  of  thunder, 
with  a  train  of  some  twenty  carriages  at  its  back, 
and  wo  are  disposed  to  think  that  they  would  be 
inclined  to  imagine  that  heaven  and  hell  had  ex- 
changed positi<Ris. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  epoch  in  which  hpavon  has  been 
pleased  to  allow  us  to  live,  has  always  appeared  to 
us  to  be  this  :  some  strange  plan  has  been  proposed, 
and  brought  foi-ward  by  engineers  or  architects, 
as  a  thing  of  perfectly  easy  accomplishment.  At 
first,  their  schemo  has  been  met  by  the  finger  and 
the  laugh  of  scorn  ;  but  a  year  or  two  wears  on, 
and  that  which  was  treated  as  perfectly  chimerical 
soon  begins  to  find  acceptance  in  men's  judgment, 
and  is  carried  out  and  executed  with  the  universal 
applause  of  mankind.  We  have  only  to  enumerate 
gas,  steam-nAvigation,  iron  vessels,  railways,  tun- 
nels, the  electric  telegraph,  steam  locomotion,  these 
gigantic  bridges,  and  to  crown  all,  our  woithy  old 
friend,  Braners  tunnel  tinder  the  Thames.  We 
remember  a  good  many  years  ago,  before  things 
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of  this  nature  met  with  so  ready  an  acceptance,  that 
our  friend  Telford  brought  forward  the  grand  scheme 
of  throwing  a  single  iron  arch  of  1000  feet  span  across 
the  Thames,  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  the  then 
old  London  bridge,  and  to  allow  of  the  free  navigation 
upwards  of  vessels  of  every  height  of  mast.  "We 
were  for  a  considerable  time  in  possession  of  the 
plan  and  sections  of  this  most  gigantic  work,  which 
were  laid  before  Parliament,  and  we  have  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt,  that  if  the  same  readiness  to  open 
the  eyes  to  the  possibility  of  the  execution  of  such 
plans  had  existed  then  that  exists  now,  the  bridge 
would  at  this  moment  have  been  spanning  the  river. 
But  the  scheme  was  not  only  met  by  that  species  of 
doubt  which  prudent  caution  legitimately  creates — 
it  was  assailed  by  the  ridicule  of  incredulity,  and  the 
obloquy  of  ignorance.  It  was  compared  to  the  cele- 
brated bridge  of  one  arch  which  the  renowned  Baron 
Munchausen  proposed  to  throw  across  from  Great 
Britain  to  America ;  the  great  strength  of  which 
was  to  consist  in  the  arch-stones  being  composed  of 
all  the  blockheads  in  the  world,  with  their  heads 
drawn  together  in  a  semicircle  below,  and  their  feet 
in  the  air.  The  most  wonderful  of  those  modem 
proposals,  is  that  which  is  now  going  on,  of  hang- 
ing an  iron  tunnel  in  the  air,  so  as  to  carry  the  rail- 
way across  from  the  mainland  to  Anglesea.  Though 
we  must  confess  that  we  have  our  tremblings,  yet  we 
have  now  so  great  a  confidence  in  human  science, 
that  we  have  every  hope  of  its  succeeding ;  we  shall 
regard  its  progress  with  the  greatest  possible  inter- 
est, and  hail  with  joy  its  ultimate  triumphant  success. 
Escaping  from  Berwick* bridge,  the  Tweed,  already 
mingled  with  the  tide,  finds  its  way  down  to  its 
estuary,  the  sand  and  muddy  shores  of  which  have 
no  beauty  in  them.  The  only  features  within  reach 
of  this,  that  could  enable  a  stranger  to  occupy  a  day 
in  looking  at  them,  which  he  must  do  by  boat,  are 
the  fine  bold  rocks  that  run  along  the  coast  to  the 
northward,  and  the  Fern  Islands  to  the  southward. 
Of  these  last,  Holy  Island  is  indeed  most  interesting, 
the  rains  of  the  Abbey  of  Lindisfarne  in  themselves 
being  quite  sufficient  to  repay  any  one  for  the  trouble 
of  visiting  them. 

<*  As  to  the  port  the  galley  flew. 
Higher  and  higher  rose  to  view 
The  Castle  vith  its  battled  walls. 
The  ancient  Monastery's  halls, 
A  solemn »  huge,  and  dark  red  pile. 
Placed  on  the  margin  of  the  isle. 

''  In  Saxon  strength  that  Abbey  frown* d. 
With  massire  arches,  broad  and  round. 
That  rose  alternate,  row  and  row. 
On  ponderous  columns,  short  and  low, 
Built  ere  the  art  was  known. 

'*  By  pointed  aisle,  and  shafted  stalk. 
The  arcades  of  an  alley'd  walk 
To  emulate  in  stone. 

"  On  the  deep  walls  the  heathen  Bane 
Had  poured  his  impious  rage  in  vain  ; 
And  needful  was  such  strength  to  these, 
Eiposed  to  the  tempestuous  seas. 
Scourged  by  the  winds'  eternal  sway,         • 
Open  to  robbers  fierce  as  they, 
Which  could  twelve  hundred  years  withstand 
Winds,  waves,  and  Northern  pirate's  hand. 
Not  but  that  portions  of  the  pile, 
Rebuilded  in  a  later  style, 
Show'd  wbero  the  spoiler's  hand  had  been. 


Not  but  the  wasting  sea-breeze  keen 
Had  worn  the  pillars'  carving  quaint* 
And  moulded  in  his  niche  the  saint. 
And  rounded  with  consuming  power 
The  pointed  angles  of  each  tower ; 
Yet  still  entire  the  Abbey  stood. 
Like  veteran,  worn,  but  unsubdued." 

Berwick  Bay,  if  it  can  be  called  a  bay,  is  an 
extremely  precarious  and  disagreeable  anchorage: 
we  can  speak  from  experience.      It  has  the  full 
benefit  of  the  northerly  and  easterly  blasts  on  the 
one  hand,  whilst  on  the  other,  it  is  exposed  to  every 
flood  and  freshet  that  may  affect  the  river.     In  the 
month  of  June  1844,  we  sailed  in  the  Princess  Koyal 
cutter  from  Leith  Beads  with  a  party  of  friends,  to 
go  to  fish  for  cod  on  the  Marr  Bank,  which  lies 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  off  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Firth  of  Forth.      After  being  a  day  or  two 
there,  we  sailed  for  the  coast  of  East  Lothian,  and 
anchored  in  a  beautiful  calm  evening  in  that  very 
ticklish  anchorage  off  Dunbar,  with  the  intention 
of  running  up  the  Firth  in  the  morning.     About 
midnight  it  began  to  blow  from  the  north  and  west, 
and  the  gale  went  on  increasing  towards  morning, 
till,  we  may  say,  it  became  a  perfect  hurricane.    The 
anchorage  ground  is  rocky,  but  having  two  anchors 
out,  they  held  us  pretty  well  for  a  time,  although 
the  vessel  pitched  tremendously.      A  sloop-rigged 
coaster  came  in  with  her  topmast'  gone  and  other- 
wise damaged,  but  we  had  little  leisure  to  look  at 
her,  for  we  soon  began  to  find  our  own  anchors  com- 
ing home  to  us;  and  we  were  obliged  to  lose  no  tune 
in  getting  them  weighed,  and  hoisting  our  three- 
reefed  mainsail,  our  foresail  and  storm-jib.    At  it  we 
went,  hammer  and  tongs,  as  the  sailors  say,  to  try 
to  beat  into  the  Firth  against  the  wind.     A  single 
board  or  two  soon  convinced  us  that  such  an  attempt 
was  vain,  and  making  up  our  minds  to  run  to  the 
southward,  we  put  our  helm  up  and  were  soon  going 
at  a  pace  which  wo  shall  never  forget.     The  objects 
on  the  East  Lothian  and  Berwickshire  coasts  flew 
past  us  as  if  vringed  by  lightning,  while  clouds  of 
dust  rising  from  the  fields  then  preparing  for  turnips 
were  whirled  into  the  air,  and  were  carried  so  far  as  wo 
could  believe  right  across  the  German  Ocean  to  the 
Continent  of  Europe.     There  was   something  ex- 
tremely animating  in  all  this,  but  we  could  not  help 
thinking  over  what  ports  were  ahead  of  us.    We  had 
a  signal  for  a  pilot  flying,  and  we  were  not  further 
than  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  shore.     No  notice 
was  taken  of  it  at  Eyemouth,  but  by  means  of  our 
glasses  we  spied  a  boat  pushing  off  at  Bammouth, 
and  consequently  we  threw  the  vessel's  bead  into 
the  wind,  and  lay  to,  to  wait  for  it.     The  boats  on 
that  coast  are  very  curiously  constructed,  being  flat- 
bottomed  aft,  and  sharp  forward.      The  sea  that 
came  off-shore  ran  so  very  heavy  that  the   pilot 
could  not  trust  the  stem  of  the  boat  to  meet  it,  for  ' 
fear  he  should  have  been  pooped.     To  oar  surprise, 
therefore,  he  and  his  men  came  alongside  rowing  the 
boat  stem  foremost.    Had  this  man  not  had  the  courage 
to  come  aboard  of  us,  we  might  have  scoured  on  tiU 
we  were  brought  up  at  Dover;  but  he  soon  anchored 
us  in  safety  in  Berwick  Bay ;  but  we  must  own,  how- 
ever, that  we  have  not  spent  such  a  disagreeable- 
night  for  a  long  time  as  we  did  lying  at   double 
anchor  there.     And  as  the  gale  continued  next  day, 
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and  might  haye  continued  for  a  week,  ve  and  our 
friends  were  compelled  to  come  to  the  determination 
of  returning  to  Edinburgh  by  the  coach,  the  railway 
at  that  time  being  only  in  the  course  of  construction. 
After  an  early  breakfast,  therefore,  we  got  into  the 
gig,  with  four  stout  handa  to  row  us  ashore  ;  but  in 
(pitc  of  all  that  these  men  could  do  we  wore  carried 
oat  to  sea  Tory  rapidly.  The  mate  of  the  vessel  who 
Ti5  oa  board  became  bo  much  alai-med,  that  he  was 
JBUaboat  to  weigh  and  stand  after  us,  to  pick  us  up, 
when  we  managed  to  manoeuyre  so  as  to  get  within 
the  inflaence  of  the  lull  produced  at  the  back  of  the 
long  pier;  and  so  we  at  last  cfTccted  a  landing,  but  not 
without  a  considerable  wetting  to  several  of  the 
panT.   Getting  all  outride  the  ooach,  wo  two  or 


three  times  ran  imminent  riak  of  being  wrecked 
ashore,  for  the  vehicle  was  repeatedly  lifted  off  its 
near-wheels,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prove  to  us, 
that  it  was  maturely  considering  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  yield  to  the  blast  and  go  over  alto- 
gether, than  fight  with  the  wind,  so  as  to  allow 
them  to  perfonn  their  office  as  before. 

And  now,  oh  silver  Tweed!  we  bid  thee  a  kind  and 
last  adieu,  having  seen  thee  rendered  up  to  that  all- 
absorbing  ocean,  with  which  all  rivers  are  doomed 
to  be  commingled,  and  their  existence  terminated, 
as  is  that  of  frail  man,  with  the  same  hope  of  being 
thence  restored  by  those  well-springs  of  lifo  that  aro 
formed  above  the  clouds. 


SCHOMBURGK'S  HISTORY  OF  BARBADOES.* 


A  EOOK  of  722  pages,  or  about  the  same  amount 
of  iittprpress  as  has  been  found  sufficient  to  comprise 
5os}eR^>ectablc  histories  of  England,  devoted  to  the 
iustorrof  an  island  which  the  author  compares  in  size 
affiioQtline  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  may  appear  at  first 
s^httobelong  to  that  class  of  undertakings  which  poli- 
tical economists  call  "non-productive;"  by  which 
term  it  is  meant,  not  that  they  produce  nothing,  but 
lbs  ther  produce  less  than  they  cost.  It  must  be 
rannnberfd,  however,  that  Sir  R.  H.  Schomburgk's 
york  is  not  a  history  politically  and  socially  merely, 
hi  a  history  also  geographically,  climatologically, 
statistically,  geologically,  and  botanically»  As  well  as 
anairatiye  of  events,  it  is  a  cyclopcedia  of  the  sciences 
u  illustrated  by  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  and  not 
Barbadoes  only,  but  by  the  West  Indian  Archipelago 
l^cerally.  The  author  has  thus  a  wide  field,  and  as 
he  brings  to  its  cultivation  extensive  learning  and  un- 
wearied industry,  it  can  ezoite  little  surprise  that  he 
should  hare  to  complain  of  being  compelled  to  com- 
;>Fe»  the  botanical  department  of  his  work  within 
analler  hmita  than  he  intended.  Moreover,  the 
Uutoiy  of  Barbadoes,  as  the  author  informs  us,  and 
&s  appears  from  his  list  of  subscribers,  is  written 
cbieflr  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  island ;  and  every 
^Q8  knows  the  microscopic  interest  with  which 
idanders  in  particular  regard  every  fact  and  object 
*M€cted  with  the  spot  of  their  nativity.  To  Bar  ■ 
Wians  by  birth  or  by  ties  of  property,  to  men  of 
jcieoce,  and  to  statesmen  and  politicians,  this 
Sutory  will  prove  a  welcome  and  valuable  book  ; 
whilst  the  present  crisis  of  West  Indian  affairs  serves 
^  invest  it  with  a  much  greater  degree  of  general 
^est  than  it  could  have  been  expected,  in  other 
oretunstances,  to  possess. 

There  is  no  natural  characteristic  on  which  the 
prosperity  of  a  community  more  essentially  depends 
^  upon  climate.  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
^  health  and  physical  energy,  and  even  the  moral 
^bitsoftbe  inhabitants,  are  all  profoundly  modi- 


fied by  the  conditions  of  the  atmosphere.  Crenial 
heat,  and  refreshing  rains,  and  invigorating  breezes, 
compensate  inconvenience  of  position  and  poverty  of 
resources  ;  but  the  richest  soil  frequently  lies  scorched 
and  fruitless  under  a  burning  sun,  or  generates 
miasma  and  pestilence  under  deluges  of  rain.  In  the 
seat  of  a  colony,  the  question  of  climate  becomes 
doubly  important,  for,  in  addition  to  how  far  it  is  con- 
sonant with  the  general  laws  of  health,  it  has  to  be 
considered  how  it  is  likely  to  affect  a  population 
accustomed  to  a  different  latitude. 

Barbadoes  is  one  of  the  healthiest  of  the  West 
Indian  islands.  It  is  free  of  sudden  changes  from 
heat  to  cold  ;  and  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been 
cultivated  has  cleared  it  of  the  swamps  and  marshes 
so  pestilential  in  tropical  countries^  The  thermome- 
ter ranges  from  71**  to  86**,  winter  and  summer  in- 
cluded ;  and  there  are  frequent  showers  during  eight 
or  nine  months  of  the  year. 

The  terrors  of  the  Barbadian  climate  consist 
chiefly  in  those  wild  outbreaks  of  nature,  when  the 
elements  seem  to  cast  off  all  restraint,  and  revel  in  a 
career  of  fury  and  destruction.  These  are  treated 
by  our  author  under  the  formidable  classification  of 
hurricanes,  thunder>storms,  water-spouts,  great 
waves,  land-slips,  earthquakes,  and  May- dust.  The 
hurricane  is  the  most  horrific  of  these  phenomena. 
From  1494  to  184G,  or  in  a  period  of  352  years,  127 
of  these  awful  visitations  are  recorded  as  having 
committed  more  or  less  injury  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  hurricanes  of  1780  and  1831  stand  out  from  the 
crowd  of  similar  occurrences  in  solitary  and  unrivalled 
destructiveness ;  and  on  both  occasions  Barbadoes 
was  a  severe  sufferer.  It  is  said  that  4326  human 
beings  lost  their  lives  by  the  hurricane  of  1780  in 
that  island  alone,  and  the  loss  of  property  is  esti- 
mated at  £1,320,564.  One  pleasing  fact  connected 
with  that  dreadful  catastrophe  is  worthy  of  notice. 
An  appeal  was  made  to  the  mother- country  for  assist- 
ance, and  among  the  first  who  responded  to  it  were 


*  The  Histoiy  of  Barbadoes;  comprising  a  Geographical  and  Statistical  Description  of  the  Island ;  a  Sketch  of  the 
&!??^  Events  since  the  Settlement ;  and  an  Account  of  its  Geology  and  Natural  Productions.  By  Sir  Bobert  H. 
vbGmbiirgk,PH.  D.,  Knight  of  the  Royal  Prossian  Order  of  the  Bed  Bagle,  &c.  Ac,  Ac.  London:  Longman,  Brown, 
^naaadLH^BMii.    1848. 
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the  citizens  of  Dublin.  Twenty  thousand  pounds  were 
quickly  contributed  in  that  city,  and  were  expended 
in  the  purchase  of  articles  of  the  first  necessity, 
which  arriyed  in  Barbadoes  at  a  momeift;  when  the 
population  was  sufiering  extreme  hardships.  The  gra- 
titude of  tho  Barbadians  was  unbounded ;  and  thesame 
feeling  still  survives  in  the  breasts  of  their  descend- 
ants, for  when  famine  spread  havoc  and  death  over 
Ireland  last  year,  Barbadoes  was  the  first  of  the 
British  colonies  that  sent  a  contribution  to  the  Irish 
Belief  Fund  —  a  beautiful  and  pregnant  picture, 
which  shows  how  easily  distant  communities  may  be 
bound  together  by  tho  tendorest  ties,  and  how  inde- 
structible a  virtuous  impulse  is,  when  once  communi- 
cated to  a  nation's  heait.  The  hurricane  of  1831, 
the  deplorable  accounts  of  which  will  still  be  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  many  of  our  readers,  was  equally 
terrific,  and  scarcely  less  destructive.  Bridgetown, 
the  capital  of  tho  island,  was  converted  into  a  heap 
of  ruins.  Churches,  houses,  mills,  fortifications,  and 
every  kind  of  erection  over  the  whole  island,  were 
levelled  to  the  ground,  or  materially  injured.  An 
official  return  reports  the  loss  of  property  at 
Xl,602,d00  sterling  ;  and  the  number  of  killed  to 
be  1,591»  though  by  some  it  is  believed  to  have 
amounted  to  upwards  of  2,000.  A  parliamentary 
grant  of  j&50,000  was  voted  for  the  relief  of  the  suf- 
ferers in  Barbadoes ;  but  like  many  other  relief  funds, 
it  appears  to  have  been  very  loosely  distributed. 
Though  it  was  expressly  designed  by  Parliament  for 
the  relief  of  persons  in  **  indigent  circumstances,'' 
a  considerable  part  of  it  was  awarded  in  aid  of  the 
expenses  of  rebuilding  the  parish  churches,  which 
would  otherwise  have  fallen  on  the  planters  ;  and  in 
1836  the  commissioners  resolved  ''that  the  distribu- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  funds  now  remaining  in  their 
hands  should  be  made  amongst  the  proprietors  who  lost 
slaves  by  that  calamity,  in  such  a  ratio  as  to  award 
ten  pounds  currency  for  each  slave  under  fifteen 
years,  and  twenty  pounds  for  each  above  that  age, 
killed  in  th*  hurricane." 

Sir  R.  H.  Schomburgk  enters  at  considerable 
length  into  the  history  and  causes  of  these  singularly 
destructive  phenomena.  Like  the  whirlwind,  the 
hurricane  gyrates  around  a  centre.  Sir  John  Her- 
achel  suggested  that  it  might  be  caused  by  the  upper 
currents  of  air  striking  snddenly  upon  the  earth, 
before  their  relative  velocity  has  been  reduced  by 
friction  and  mixture  with  the  lower  strata  ;  and  our 
author  believes  that  they  have  an  intimate  connec- 
tion with  the  movements  of  electricity.     He  says — 

"The  extraordi&sry  quantity  of  electricity  in  the  air  dur- 
ing these  violent  convulsions  of  miture  forcibly  attract  our 
attentioD  as  one  of  the  causes,  or,  as  others  pi'etend,  as  tho 
effect  of  the  contending  elements.  The  accounts  of  the  great 
hurricanes  in  Barbadoes  provd,  in  every  instance  upon  re- 
eord,  the  existence  of  large  masses  of  electricity.  Hughes, 
in  describinf  the  hurricane  of  the  Slst  oi  August,  1675,  ob- 
serves* that  the  lightning  did  not  dart  with  its  usual  short- 
lived flashes,  but  in  rapid  flames,  skimming  over  tho  surface 
of  the  earth,  as  well  as  mounting  to  the  upper  regions.  I 
could  not  employ  better  words  to  describe  the  scene  I  wit- 
nessed  on  the  12th  nnd  Idth  of  August,  1830.  1  was  then 
4b  the  island  of  St.  John's,  and  resided  at  Emaus,  one  of  the 
Moravian  stations  in  that  island,  when  the  gale  commenced 
with  great  fitry ;  It  tamed  to  the  south-west,  and  a  well- 
barricaded  door  of  tho  house,  which  was  strongly  boilt,  was 
forced  in  by  the  blast.  This  gave  me  the  opportunity  of 
mahing  on  to  the  terrace,  which  laced  Crux  Bay  and  the 


ocean.  The  scehe  which  presented  itself  to  my  eyes  was 
awfully  sublimp.  Black  masses — whether  they  were  clouds, 
or  of  a  more  solid  nature,  I  could  form  no  idea — rested  on 
the  bay ;  the  soa,  laahod  into  foam,  sconu'd  to  strike  against 
it ;  an:i  flashes  of  vivid  fire  descended  as  it  were  from  henven, 
and  were  instantly  cnijulfed  in  the  sea.  'i'ho  next  moment 
they  appeared  from  bcni'Ath  tho  white  foam,  and  apparr^ntly 
ascended  towards  tho  sky,  met  by  other  masses  hovering 
above.  The  howling  of  the  storm,  and  a  peculiar  noise,  as 
if  it  were  the  rumbling  of  thousands  of  chariots,  struck  me 
with  surprise  and  awe.  The  blast  carried  with  it  numerous 
smnll  pebbles,  which  struck  with  some  force  a^inst  my  face. 
It  is  strnnji^e  th.-tt,  during  these  moments,  Schiller's  descrip- 
tion of  Charybdis  flashed  ncro«>s  my  mind,  and  appeared 
realised  before  me.  My  kind  friend  the  missionary  forced 
me  into  tho  room:  I  am  sure  the  time  which  elapited, 
from  tho  moment  tho  door  was  blown  in  until  tho  time  when 
it  was  fixed  again,  was  not  ten  minutes,  nevertheless  the 
quantity  of  water  which  was  blown  into  the  room  had  per- 
fectly covered  the  floor.  It  must  have  been  mostly  sea- 
water,  as  the  floor  was  covered  with  tho  cfiforvescence  of  salt 
next  morning." 

Exposed  periodically  to  these  calamitous  hurri- 
canes,  and   having  the  intervals   diversified  with 
thunder-storms  which   seldom  pass  away  without 
inflicting  serious  injuries,  landslips  which  carry  large 
masses'  of  soil    and  the  houses    and    crops  upon 
its  surface  out  of  their  usual  position,  and  all  the 
minor  visitations   of  Providence,    Barbadoes    cer- 
tainly appears  to  enjoy  no  very  enviable  lot.     But  it 
is  curious  to  observe  how  nature  adjusts  herself,  one 
evil  always  counteracting  another,  or  accompanied 
with  some  counterbalancing  good,^  so  as  to  produce 
an  average  result  of  well-being  and  happiness.     The 
hurricane  of  1780  effectually  swept  away  tho  sugar- 
ants,  which  threatened  to  make  Barbadoes  an  unin- 
habited desert,  and  which  the  neighbouring  govern- 
ments of  Martinique  and  of  Grenada  had  oflfered, 
the  one    a    million    of  their    currency,    and    the 
other  £20,000,  in  vain  to  extirpate.    And  if  the  West 
Indies  were  desolated  with  the  hurricane  of  1831, 
they  were  spared  tho  more  dreadful  sconrge  of  the 
cholera,  which  raged  during  that  and  the  follow- 
ing years  with  the  most  deadly  malignity  in  the 
countries  of  Europe.     It  is  even  supposed  in  tho 
West  Indies  that  hurricanes  tend  to  fertilise  and 
invigorate  the  soil.     The  principles  on  which  this 
tendency  operates  have  certainly  not  been  satisfac- 
torily explained ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  sup- 
position that  is  contrary  to  the  well-known  laws  of 
nature,  and  there  are  facts  whleh  give  to  it  a  prac- 
tical corroboration.      Notwithstanding  the  injuries 
done  to  the  plantations  by  the  hurricane  of  1B31, 
the  sugar-crops  of  the  two  subsequent  years  far 
exceeded  expectations,  and  the  colony  speedily  found 
itself  advancing  on  a  new  tide  of  prosperity.     If  the 
climate,  moreover,  is  occasionally  fatal,  it  is  generally 
salubrious.     Our  author  adds  statistics  upon  statis- 
tics in  substantiation  of  this  latter  point,  till  all  we 
have  heard  about  the  endemic  fevers  and  diseased 
livers  of  the  West  Indies  appear  little  better  than 
fables.     The  following  pajssage  may  be  regarded  as 
exhibiting  some  of  the  true  causes  of  disease  under 
the  tropics : — 

**  If  a  person  newly-arrived  fi*om  Europe  were  to  expose 
himself  to  tho  greatest  heat  of  the  sun,  and  if  he  were  to 
fbllow  exeroise,  such  as  he  has  been  aeeuatomed  to  in  Europe, 
his  beftlth,  no  doubt,  would  soon  suffer,  and  the  climate 
prove  fatal  to  him,  We  are  the  slaVes  of  fashion  and  custom, 
aud  though  our  adhesion  to  them  may  be  edntniry  to  reason 
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tod  eoofenienee,  lOToUiy  of  the  haut  ton  would  Tentaro  to 
traosjnHs  a^iiuC  the  iron  rules  prrscribed  by  custom.  In 
lieu  of  leeiog  tbe  inhabitants  dressed  in  linen  nnd  light  sum- 
mer sfedf,  I  bave  seen  them  walking  in  heavy  froek-ooata  of 
s  dui  e<^oar»  as  if  to  attraet  the  heat  of  the  sun  the  mora ; 
and  rerj  frequently  attirod  wholly  in  black  broad-cloths.  I 
hsre  regretted  these  poor  slaves  of  dam€  la  mode,  when  they 
ftATpd  St  a  white  linen  jacket  with  looks  of  contempt  and 
larprue.  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  would 
fn  1  fefoal  visit  in  a  jacket,  though  white  as  snow ;  nor 
ii»ald  I  wish  to  see  that  etiquette  set  aside  which  the  solemn 
fmeedi]^  of  religious  ceremonies,  the  deep  importanoe  of 
eocrti  of  lav  and  justice,  or  the  legislatiTo  sessions,  render 
i&jispeasable ;  but  why  should  we  not  consult  our  oonvo- 
Biraee  and  health  when  among  acquaintances  or  attending  on 
tiie  bssoew  of  every-day  life  ?  My  axpcrienco  in  the  West 
h&ttt  Tsried  as  it  is,  has  proved  to  me,  that  in  this  respeet, 
comfort  sad  health  are  least  studied  in  Barbadoes.  The 
bbbnADta  of  the  East  are  much  more  rational  in  the  man- 
oer  of  drening  thoir  person  according  to  the  climate. 

"  Much  has  been  written  on  this  sabjcet  in  military  reports. 
1^  English  troops  in  their  military  coats,  made  of  broad- 
Mt^  id,  as  it  has  been  the  case  with  fusilier  regiments, 
Uwr  bflMi  covered  with  a  heavy  fur  cap,  must  of  course  be 
BBcb  more  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  heat  under  the 
tn^  tliaa  the  French  and  Spanish  soldier  in  the  West 
hSx  flBboniee,  who  is  attired  In  a  light  linen  dress,  and  his 
kadwnrad  with  a  light  tssbako  of  felt 

"Inraae  is  espeoiaUy  necessary  uader  the  tropios  (of  the 
fRsemtioo  of  health.  That  exercise  must,  however,  be 
Sudaate;  and  newly-arrived  Europeans  especially  should 
bn  expoie  themselres  after  balf-pa^t  six  o'clock  in  the  mom- 
iwiad  before  half-pftst  five  in  the  evening.  The  air  in  the 
Mniif  hears  is  delicious  and  balmy,  and  it  appears  as  if 
tfe  li^gs  expanded  at  that  period  with  greater  ease,  and 
aUfed  the  air  with  greater  delight.  Temperance  is  the 
£rst  mle  to  be  observed  by  those  who  wish  to  kw»p  their 
With  in  a  tropieal  country  ;  next  in  import  Is,  to  select  an 
ariy  boor  for  retiring  to  rest,  and  to  rise  at  day>broak. 
TW  is  so  doubt  that  tha  early  death  of  many  is  to  be 
amibed  to  inteaa|)eraoce ;  and  this  refers  chiefly  to  Euro 
Jh:u  troops,  who  have  occasionally  suffered  in  Barbadoes  &s 
aach  as  in  any  other  isLand.  The  West  Indies  were  formerly 
nore  d«9triMtive  to  the  life  of  the  English  soldier  than  now. 
Fkkd  Commissary  Sayer's  regimental  returns,  it  appears, 
t^  of  19.676  European  soldiers  sent  by  England  to  the 
W€«  Indies  in  1790,  befbro  March,  1302,  17,173  died  of 
nxopbifits  incidental  to  the  cliinate. 

"The  opportunities  of  procuring  •white  rum*  are  so  great, 
^  It  is  within  the  reach  of  every  soldier.  In  the  oom- 
■^eowaentit  proves  ooimpaUtable  that  it  is  seldom  rcLished. 
T^  MOO,  however,  aocnstom  themselves  to  it,  and  prefer 
it  u>  a  healthiia'  beven^e.  When  fresh  from  the  still  it  is  of 
>  Bust  deleterious  quality,  and  it  has  no  doubt  received  in 
ecnsqacnce  the  vulgar  name  of  *  kill  devil.' 

"  It  ii  mudi  to  bo  wondered  at  that  Europtan  physicians, 
*bo  are  acqnainied  vrtth  the  even  temperature  and  abseoee 
«£  diiiiag  blasts,  do  not  recommend  Barbadoes  as  a  sojourn 
b  ioTaUds  Ubouriog  under  pulmonary  diseases.  The 
M-a-iid  ^team-packet9  which  now  touch  at  Barbadoes  every 
^j^ru^ht  iVom  Southampton  render  an  expeditious  intor- 
^*w«  with  Eagland  quite  eercain.  The  qiode  of  living  is 
^ips  cheaper  in  Barbadoes  than  in  any  other  isUnd  in  the 
Wcit  Indus,  and  the  dwellings  combijie  so  many  English 
cr«£>rts,  ai  far  as  they  could  be  adopted  in  a  tropical  ooun- 
t*?,  that  if  it  were  not  for  tho  palm-trees  which  surround 
^^  and  the  balmy  air  in  January  nnd  February,  when  we 
^•v  that  aatatw  'at  home'  lies  in  the  iey  grasp  of  winter, 
*«  ibosld  be  indtned  to  ask  ourselvos,  '  Are  wo  in  KugUmd 
vias  foreign  olime?' " 

There  can  he  nodoaht  that  *<  kill-devil"  occupies  a 
*^  exalted  rank  anong  the  commisMoned  oiftoers 
in  the  sorrieeof  the  King  of  Tcrrois;  and  that  a 
1^  caie  in  matters  of  diet  and  habits  on  the  part 
^Kqfopean  oolaniats,  till  their  c<«BtitationB  haye 
tdaptsd  themeelvea  to  the  new  temperature,  would 
^  iofteiant  i&  the  gre^t  majority  of  oases  to  save 
^^  frwilattiBg  prematurely  yfi^  the  moat  seri* 


oua  and  fatal  diseases.  Sir  James  Clarke  recommends 
an  abstinence  from  wine,  simple  unexciting  food,  and 
a  little  cooling  laxative  medicine,  as  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  health  on  arriving  in  the  West 
Indies.  Our  author  produces  a  table  which  ahowa 
that  the  average  annual  mortality  in  Barbadoes  ia 
about  1  in  66 — a  proof  of  salubrity  which,  as  he  Justly 
observes,  "  is  seldom  paralleled  in  any  part  of  the 
world."  In  England  the  rate  of  mortality  amounts 
to  1  in  45,  while  in  some  parts  of  Europe  it  rises  as 
high  as  1  in  23.  Another  table  rereals  the  astound- 
ing fact,  that  out  of  1000  deaths  which  occurred  in 
Barbadoes  in  1841,  no  fewer  than  606  were  deaths  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  1  and  10  years.  There 
were  no  epidemical  diseases  raging  in  1841  to 
account  for  this  extraordinary  mortality  of  children ; 
and,  by  including  the  four  subsequent  years  in  tho 
estimate,  it  appears  that  the  average  number  of 
deaths  among  children  of  this  tender  age  amounts  to 
514  in  every  1000  deaths,  or  fully  more  than  one- 
half;  a  result  which  clearly  proves  the  operation  of 
some  settled  vice  in  society,  cruelly  mowing  down 
the  young.  Sir  R.  H.  Schomburgk  traces  the  evil 
to  two  oausea,  the  first  of  which  ia  the  desertion  of 
children  by  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  labouring 
classes,  who  began  to  emigrate  in  great  numbers  from 
Barbadoes  to  Guiana  and  Trinidad  after  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery;  and  the  second  is  the  vast  number 
of  illegitimate  births  in  Barbadoes  as  compai*ed  with 
European  countries.  Illegitimate  children  suffer 
from  the  conduct  of  their  parents  in  much  the  same 
way  as  deserted  children,  and  it  is  a  woU-established 
fact  that  the  mortality  among  them  is  much  greater 
than  among  children  bom  in  wedlock.  We  have  no 
data  on  which  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  emigration  of  parents  and  the  consequent 
desertion  of  families  may  have  operated  against  tho 
life  of  the  young,  with  the  exception  of  such  infer- 
ences as  may  be  drawn  fi-om  tho  fact,  that  between 
1830  and  1844,  the  ratio  in  which  the  popula- 
tion of  the  island  increased  was  fully  one-half  less 
than  in  the  seventeen  years  preceding  1830.  The 
proportion  of  illegitimate  births  ia  more  accurately 
known.  Thenumberof  legitimatechildren  baptised  in 
1845  in  three  of  the  parishes,  including  Bridgetown, 
was  701),  while  of  illegitimate  the  number  was  1,045 1 
Both  of  these  circumstances — ^tho  desertion  of  chil- 
dren by  parents  who  emigrated  to  islands  which 
they  believed  wore  more  prosperous,  and  the  almost 
incredible  number  of  illegitimate  births — convey  a 
very  painful  picture  of  the  moral  condition  of  the 
emancipated  negroes.  They  display  a  want  of 
natural  affection,  a  disregard  of  the  dearest  ties,  and 
an  excess  of  licentiousness  which  could  only  exist  in 
an  extremely  ignorant  and  depraved  society ;  and  it 
is  evident  that  any  cdort  made  for  the  improvement 
of  the  West  Indian  oolonies  must  aim  at  the  diffusion 
of  moral  and  religious  instruction  as  one  of  the  moat 
essential  requisites.  But  tho  Govcrnmont  and 
influential  classes  in  Barbadoes  are  undoubtedly  to  • 
blame  aa  well  as  the  demoralised  negroes.  Why 
should  children  deaerted  by  their  parenta  have  been 
left  to  perish  f  Loud  complaints  are  made  of  the 
scarcity  of  labourers,  and  African  immigration  is 
pressed  as  an  indispensable  remedy.  But  what 
immigration  oould  repair  for  any  longth  of  time  -tho 
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fearfal  destruction  of  children  exhibited  by  tho  above 
statistics  ?  If  the  planters  would  have  a  sufficiency 
of  labour  they  must  learn  to  nourish  the  life  of  the 
poor,  and  especially  of  the  destitute  and  defenceless 
young.  The  institutions  of  the  West  Indies  have 
not  been  adequately  adapted  to  the  new  state  of 
society  which  was  ushered  in  on  the  1st  of  August, 
1838.  No  further  provision  seems  to  be  made  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  the  destitute  in  a  state 
of  society  where  every  individual  acts  and  provides  for 
himself,  than  formerly  existed  when  the  great  mass 
of  the  labouring  classes  were  tho  property  of  the 
planters.  Under  the  ordinary  laws  adopted  in 
civilised  countries  for  the  preservation  of  the  outcast 
and  the  helpless,  a  scarcity  of  labourers  in  so  salu- 
brious a  climate  as  our  author  proves  that  of  Bar- 
badoes  to  be,  could  only  be  an  evil  of  very  temporary 
duration. 

The  population  of  Barbadoes,  in  spite  of  the 
havoc  of  hurricanes  and  the  occasional  ravages  of 
epidemic  diseases,  presents,  with  few  exceptions,  a 
rapid  and  steady  increase  from  the  first  settlement 
of  tho  colony  to  the  present  time.  A  party  of  thirty 
persons  took  up  their  residence  in  the  island  in  1G25  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  half  a  century.  Sir  Jonathan 
Atkins,  the  then  Governor,  reported  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  white  and  black,  to  be  54,198.  Half  a 
century  more,  it  was  little  short  of  100,000  ;  and  by 
the  census  of  1844,  the  population  is  returned  at 
122,198.  The  colony  originally  consisted  of  four 
classes,  namely,  freeholders,  freemen,  white  servants, 
and  slaves.  The  fi'eeholderswere  sub-proprietors  who 
hold  their  lands  from  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  the 
patented  owner  of  the  island.  This  class  have 
issued  in  the  planters  of  tho  present  day.  The 
freemen  and  the  white  servants  were  persons  who 
arrived  in  the  'colony  under  indenture,  and  also 
persons,  chiefly  Scotch  and  Irish,  who  were  sentenced 
to  slavery  in  the  American  plantations  for  alleged 
treason  in  the  times  of  Cromwell  and  the  second 
Charles,  and  who  at  the  end  of  their  servitude 
became  day-labourers,  and  in  some  instancos  holders 
of  smaU  allotments  of  laud  on  the  estates  of  the 
planters.  It  is  the  representatives  of  this  class 
against  whose  idleness,  ignorance,  and  debauchery, 
Coleridge  inveighs  so  bitterly  in  his  "  Six  Months 
in  the  West  Indies,*'  committing,  no  doubt,  the 
common  error  of  ascribing  to  a  whole  class  vices 
which  could  only  be  justly  charged  against  indi- 
viduals. The  slaves  consisted  of  negroes  carried  off 
from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  Indians  stolen  by  the 
planters  from  the  American  continent  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands.  This  class  is  now  represented  by 
the  emancipated  blacks,  who  are  rapidly  merging 
into  small  holders  of  land  like  the  white  servants  of 
a  former  age,  while  the  descendants  of  the  latter, 
from  the  increase  of  their  numbers,  are  beginning 
in  their  turn  to  commingle  with  the  long-despised 
negroes  in  the  day-labour  of  the  fields. 

The  extent  to  which  the  parcelling  out  of  land 
among  small  holders  has  been  carried,  almost  exceeds 
belief,  and  to  a  great  extent  explains  the  causes  of 
that  deficiency  of  labour  which  is  proving  so  detri- 
mental to  the  efficiency  of  the  sugar  plantations.  It 
is  calculated  that  there  are  106,470  acres  of  land  in 
the  island,  and  of  these  100,000  ore  said  to  be  under 


cultivation.  In  1840  there  were  1874  owners  of 
land,  and  the  properties  of  934  of  these  were  less 
than  ten  acres.  The  remaining  940  possessed 
estates  of  ten  acres  and  upwards.  There  is  no 
example  of  such  minute  subdivision  of  the  soil, 
except  perhaps  in  some  parts  of  France  or  Belgium. 
The  negro,  in  the  full  blow  of  his  new-earned  free- 
dom, looks  upon  day-labour  under  his  old  pasters  as 
slavery  in  disguise.  He  therefore  spurns  such  a 
state.  His  ambition  is  to  acquire  a  small  lot  of 
land,  on  which  he  can  live  in  independence,  and  strut 
about  as  his  own  master.  For  this  purpose  ho 
economises  his  labour,  sells  it  as  high  as  possible, 
and  buys  or  hires  a  piece  of  soil  with  his  savings — 
an  operation  for  which  the  state  of  landed  property 
in  Barbadoes  appears  to  give  every  facility.  This 
tells  in  two  ways  against  the  production  of  sugar. 
The  negro  with  his  plot  of  provision- ground  is  unwil- 
ling and  does  not  need  to  hire  out  his  labour,  and 
accordingly  the  plantations  suffer  from  deficient  and 
iiTegular  industry.  But  in  the  second  place,  the 
increase  of  small  holdings  diminishes  the  breadth 
of  soil  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar-canes, 
and  so  the  produce  of  sugar  decreases  because  there 
is  a  smaller  quantity  of  land  as  well  as  less  labour. 
One  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things  is  evidently 
to  discourage  small  holdings  of  one,  two,  three, 
and  four  acres.  Immigration  seems  unnecessary 
in  Barbadoes,  which  is  already  more  densely  peopled 
than  China.  The  number  of  inhabitants  to  each 
square  mile  is  734.8,  which  is  more  than  double  the 
proportion  in  some  of  the  most  populous  countries  of 
Europe.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  Bar- 
badoes is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  that 
the  population  of  most  other  islands  is  farbelow 
what  a  vigorous  development  of  their  resources  would 
require.  Our  author  gives  one  remarkable  examplo 
in  the  case  of  British  Guiana,  which,  if  it  were  as 
thickly  peopled  in  comparison  to  its  area  as  Barba- 
does, would  contain  a  population  of  55,980,000, 
instead  of  its  present  petty  community  of  120,000 
souls.  Tho  existence  of  these  thinly-peopled  colonies 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Barbadoes  must  neces- 
sarily expose  that  island  to  a  constant  drain  of  its 
population;  and  therefore  it  may  be  equally  necessary, 
for  its  sako  as  for  its  neighbours',  that  the  void  in 
the  population  of  other  islands  should  be  filled  with 
a  stream  of  African  immigration.  It  is  hopeless  to 
contend  with  the  propensity  of  the  negro  to  be  a 
landholder.  It  is  natural  that  he  should  have  such 
ambition,  and  it  will  be  infinitely  more  easy  to  give 
his  passion  a  beneficial  direction  than  to  root  it  oat 
of  his  bosom.  There  is  abundance  of  land.  Open 
it  up  to  his  enterprise  :  though  he  has  not  capital 
to  plant  sugar-canes,  he  will  grow  provisions  ;  and 
a  supply  of  home-grown  food  is  a  good  thing  oven 
for  tho  West  Indies.  More  than  once  in  its  history, 
Barbadoes  was  threatened  with  famine,  upon  the 
suspension  of  amicable  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  mother-country ;  and  any  arrange- 
ment which  serves  to  lessen  the  dependence  of  it  and 
other  colonies  upon  America  for  their  food  will  be 
highly  serviceable.  Negroes  smitten  with  an  eager 
desire  for  landholding  are  the  very  people  to  accom- 
plish this  task,  providing  that  their  holdings  bo 
Bufficiently  large  to  leave  a  certain  amount  of  pn>« 
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daee  for  the  market,  after  supplying  the  wants 
of  their  own  families,  Siibdiyision  of  landed  pro- 
perties below  the  point  at  which  they  cease  to  be 
market- supplying  shoold  be  prohibited  by  legislative 
enactment  if  necessary  ;  and  the  same  regulation  that 
voold  effect  this  woald  be  equally  usefal  in  preventing 
the  mania  of  the  negroes  for  land  from  running  to  the 
excess  of  squatting  upon  small  patches  of  land  that 
might  yield  them  a  miserable  subsistence,  but  could 
afford  no  scope  for  their  improvement  and  elevation. 
By  giving  this  direction  to  the  ambition  of  the 
negroes,  and  opening  up  such  a  stream  of  immigra- 
tion as  will  fill  the  places  of  the  labourers  who 
gradually  rise  to  the  position  of  farmers  or  proprie- 
tors, tiie  just  relations  of  employers  aud  employed 
▼ill  be  preserved,  and  the  wealth  and  population 
of  the  West  Indies  progress  as  rapidly  for  two  hun- 
dred years  to  come  as  during  the  two  hundred  that 
urepaat. 

Barbadoes,  considered  as  a  British  possession,  is 
sboiit2l2  years  old.  The  first  English  vessel  that 
touched  at  the  island  was  the  Olive  Blossom,  which 
sailed  ^m  Woolwich  in  the  siM-ing  of  1605,  with  a 
party  of  colonists  on*board  who  proposed  to  settle  in 
Crsiaaa.  The  crew  took  formal  possession  of  the 
coontry  by  erecting  a  cross  upon  it,  and  cutting  the 
name  of  King  James  upon  the  bark  of  one  of  the 
trees.  They  did  not,  however,  form  any  settlement ; 
but  were  the  means,  on  returning  to  Europe,  of 
spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  fertility  of  the  island. 
Some  Dutch  vessels,  which  subsequently  landed  at 
Barbadoes  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  refreshments, 
also  assisted  in  publishing  the  eligibility  of  the  island 
£»r  poipoaes  of  colonization.  These  rumours  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Sir  William  Courteen,  a 
London  merchant,  deeply  engaged  at  that  time  in 
the  trade  with  the  New  World.  The  Earl  of  Marl- 
boioagfa,  likewise  interested  by  the  favourable  ac- 
counts that  were  given  of  Barbadoes,  obtained  from 
James  I.  a  patent  to  secure  the  island  to  him  and  his 
heirs  for  ever ;  and  under  his  protection,  8ir  William 
Courteen  proceeded  to  fit  out  an  expedition,  which 
aneceeded  in  landing  upon  the  island  on  the  I7th  of 
Febraary,  1625,  a  party  of  forty  English  and  seven 
or  eight  negroes.  But  at  this  critical  period  in  the 
history  of  the  colony,  an  unseemly  contention  arose 
between  rival  claimants  to  the  ownership  of  the 
island,  in  which  the  deplorable  effects  of  the  imbeci- 
lity and  favouritism  which  characterised  the  later 
monarehs  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  are  conspicuously 
displayed.  Either  antecedent  or  subsequent  to  the 
date  of  the  Earl  of  Marlborough's  patent,  James  I. 
conferred  upon  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  a  grant,  or  war- 
rant lor  a  grant,  of  all  the  Caribbean  islands,  in 
which,  of  course,  Barbadoes  was  included.  The 
adventure  of  Sir  William  Courteen  aroused  the 
jealousy  of  Carlisle,  who,  upon  the  accession  of 
Charles  I.,  exerted  all  his  influence  with  that 
monarch  to  get  his  former  grant  confirmed.  He 
was  successful,  and  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  now 
commenced  a  lawsuit  against  him  on  the  ground 
of  priority  of  right.  The  litigation  was  finally 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  agree- 
ix^  to  pay  to  his  rival  and  his  heirs  for  ever 
am  ammity  of  three  hundred  pounds  for  his  claim. 
Sir  WOlJaiA  Conrteea  was  not  deterred  by  the 


loss  of  his  protector  from  proceeding  vigorou^y 
with  his  scheme.  Ho  persuaded  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke to  make  such  a  representation  of  his  case  to 
the  King  as  might  lead  to  a  revocation  of  the  Earl 
of  Carlisle's  patent  ;  and  in  this  undertaking  Pem- 
broke, whose  star  must  at  that  time  have  been  in 
the  ascendant  with  the  fitful  monarch,  completely 
succeeded.  The  anger  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  was 
aroused,  and  to  appease  his  favourite,  Charles  with 
equal  vacillation  revoked  his  patent  to  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  reinstated  Carlisle  in  the  possession 
of  Barbadoes.  The  latter,  warned  by  past  experience, 
took  immediate  steps  to  occupy  the  island.  A  society 
of  London  merchants  was  organised,  to  whom  the 
Earl  granted  a  lease  of  ten  thousand  acres  of  land, 
and  under  whose  auspices  a  body  of  sixty-four  set- 
tlers, uuder  the  direction  of  one  Wolferstone,  was 
forthwith  despatched  to  Barbadoes.  And  now  began 
that  unseemly  contention  in  the  colony,  the  seeds  of 
which  had  been  sown  in  the  intrigues  of  the  Court. 
The  following  passage  will  give  the  reader  some  idea 
of  the  early  broils  to  which  the  infant  community  of 
Barbadoes  was  subjected  by  the  puling  favouritism 
of  Charles  I. : — 

"The  new  oolonists  arrived  in  Barbadoes  on  the  5th  of 
July,  1628,  and  anchored  in  the  bay,  which  was  afterwards 
named  ailcr  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  They  found  Courteen' s 
settlement  in  a  very  flourishmg  condition;  but  as  two 
interests  having  the  one  and  the  same  purpose  could  not  co- 
exist, Wolferstone  declared  the  settlement  under  the  proteo« 
tion  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  a  usurpation,  and  issuing  his 
proclamation,  he  summoned  the  settlers  to  appear  at  tho 
Bridge.  In  obedience  to  bis  instructions,  he  appointed  Mr. 
John  Swann  his  deputy  and  lieutenant.  The  colonists  under 
the  authority  of  the  Enrl  of  Carlisle  living  to  tho  wind- 
ward of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke's  men,  they  assumed  the 
name  of  Windward-men,  while  the  first  settlers  at  Jamestown 
were  called  tho  Leeward-men.  The  latter  made  their 
appearance  at  the  Bridge  headed  by  Dcano  their  (jovemor ; 
they  would  not,  however,  hear  of  submission  to  tho  authority 
of  the  Earl  of  Carhsle,  with  the  exception  of  Doane,  who, 
recognising  a  countryman  in  Wolferstone,  tendered  his 
adherence ;  tho  others  returned  that  night  to  their  settle- 
ments, making  '  torches  of  wild  canes'  to  pick  their  way 
home  through  the  darkness.  A  body  of  men  under  the  com- 
mand of  Deane,  who  had  so  treacherously  deserted  his  former 
adherents,  was  now  despatched  for  their  submission  by 
Wolforstone.  Those  who  still  held  out  for  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  selected  John  Powell,  a  son  of  Captain  Powell, 
who  brought  them  over  in  tho  William  and  John,  as  their 
commander,  and  marched  out  to  meet  their  adversaries.  They 
metatthe  Palmetto  Fort  at  the  Uole;  but  An  engagement  was 
prevented  by  the  interposition  of  a  clergyman,  tho  He  v.  Mr. 
Kentlane,  by  making  a  proposition  that  the  dispute  should 
be  referred  to  tho  two  Earls.  Tho  Lcewatd-men  sub- 
mitted to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle's  authority  (kZ  tntmm  on  tho 
Uth  of  September,  1628,  and  John  Powell  became  the  prisoner 
ol  Wolferstone. 

"The  good  understanding  between  tho  two  parties  did 
not  last  long:  Henry  PowoU  arrived  in  Barbadoes  on  the  14th 
of  January.  1620,  and  brought  with  him  a  commission  from 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,'appointing  John  Powell  Governor  of 
the  colony.  Powell  succeeded  in  surprising  Wolferstone 
and  Deane ;  and,  having  them  conveyed  on  bos^  his  ship,  he 
sent  them  in  irons  to  England.  Tho  new  Governor  did  not, 
however,  remain  long  in  power.  Captain  lleury  Ilawley 
arrived  on  the  9th  of  April  of  that  year,  with  a  commission 
from  tho  Earl  of  Carlisle  to  establish  bis  authority — he  was 
accompanied  by  Robert  Wheatley,  one  of  tho  merchants 
interested  in  tho  ten  thousand  acres  of  land,  lie  concealed 
the  object  of  his  arrival,  and  invited  Governor  Powell  on 
board  his  vessel,  where  he  seized  and  sent  him  prisoner  to 
England.  Hawley's  sojourn  at  Barbadoes  was  short,  and 
on  his  departure  ho  nominated  Robert  Wheatley  Grovernor. 

"  Tho  treachery  practised  upon  their  Goremor  made  tho 
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Leewavd-4ien  agAin  take  up  vmu ;  they  ftttocked  th»  C«r- 
lislo  settlement  oa  the  16th  of  April  foUo wing,  but  were  met 
by  a  spirited  resistance,  and  compelled  to  make  a  precipitate 
retreat.  For  this  gallant  defence  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  granted 
them  a  free  storage  of  their  goods  for  &term  of  seven  years. 
'*  The  two  claimants  to  the  possession  of  Barbadoes  mean- 
while employed  all  the  interest  they  possessed  to  have  their 
grants  declared  yalid,  bat  the  superior  influence  of  the  S^arl 
of  Carlisle  prevailed;  and  as  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  title 
rested  on  some  informalities  in  the  charter  granted  to  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  King  ordered  a  second  patent  to  be 
issued,  clearing  up  all  doubts  that  had  arisen,  and  oonfirnung 
Lord  Carlisle  in  the  most  explicit  manner  as  proprietor  of 
Barbadoes.  This  document  bears  date  the  7th  of  April,  1 629. 
The  Earl  of  Carlisle  appointed  Sir  William  Tufcon,  Bart., 
commander-in-chief  of  the  island:  he  arrived  in  Barbadoes 
on  the  31st  of  December,  1629,  accompanied  by  Ciiarles 
Saltonstall  and  two  hundred  colonists,  who  brought  with 
them  all  the  necessary  requisites  for  colonization.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  were  computed  at  that  time  to  amount  to 
between  fifteen  and  sixteen  hunrlred  persons. 

'*  The  force  which  was  now  at  the  command  of  the  Gover- 
nor was  quite  sufficient  to  subdue  the  Leeward-men,  and  the 
interest  of  Courteen  in  the  colony  was  thenceforth  sup- 
pressed.'* 

Aftdr  the  death  of  Lord  Carlisle,  certain  nego- 
tiations took  place  between  his  son  and  Francis 
Lord  Willonghby,  having  for  their  ohject  the  pay- 
ment of  the  deceased  Earl's  dehts  ont  of  the  re  venae 
of  the  island,  and  the  ultimate  result  of  which  was 
that  A  lease  was  conveyed  to  Lord  WiUoaghby, 
with  the  Royal  sanction,  of  all  the  profits  which  should 
arise  out  of  the  colony  for  the  term  of  twenty-one 
years.  At  the  same  period  Lord  Willonghby  was 
promised  a  commission  as  Governor  of  Barbadoes, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Oarihbee  islands.  But  the  strug- 
gle between  the  King  and  the  Parliament  had  com- 
menced ;  and  Lord  Willoughby,  who  had  at  first  been 
inimical  to  the  Boyal  cause,  but  afterwards  fell  into 
suspicion  of  intriguing  against  the  Parliament,  was 
compelled  to  flee  into  Holland.  From  this  time  he  open- 
ly espoused  the  cause  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  war  the  American  colonies 
had  remained  faithful  to  the  King ;  and  they  formed 
a  favourite  refuge  for  the  royalists  who  fled  before  the 
Tictorious  arms  of  the  Parliament,  and  who,  upon 
their  arrival,  did  everything  in  their  power  to  foster 
the  principle  of  loyalty.  With  the  view  of  keeping 
the  West  India  settlements  in  the  interest  of  the 
Crown,  Lord  Willoughby  received  his  promised  com- 
mission of  Governor,  and  setting  out  secretly  for 
Barbadoes,  arrived  in  Carlisle  Bay  on  the  7th  of  May, 
1650.  His  first  steps  were  to  convene  the  Legislature, 
to  proclaim  the  right  of  the  King  to  the  dominion  of 
the  island,  to  fine  and  confiscate  the  estates  of 
the  opposite  party,  and  to  place  the  island  in  a  posture 
of  defence.  As  soon  as  the  Parliament  heard  of  these 
bold  measures,  they  declared  the  inhabitants  of  Bar- 
badoes traitors  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  a  powerful 
armament  was  fitted  out  under  the  command  of  Sir 
George  Ay  sone,  to  eflect  the  reduction  of  it  and  the  other 
islands  that  adhered  to  the  royalist  cause.  Brave, 
resolut3,  and  energetic.  Lord  Willoughby  prepared 
to  defend  Barbadoes  to  the  last.  Nightly  he  risited 
the  rounds  from  fort  to  fort,  and  by  his  unwearied 
vigilance  and  heroic  measures,  succeeded  for  a  con- 
siderable period  in  baf&ing  every  attempt  of  the 
Parliamentary  forces  to  effect  a  landing.  Treachery 
at  last  broke  out  in  his  own  camp.  A  whole  regi- 
ineut  d9<dared  qu  one  day  fw  ihQ  Parlifl^ment,  und 


at  length,  disheartened  by  unfavourable  news  from 
England,  and  the  daily-increasing  desertion  of  his 
supporters^  Lord  Willoughby  was  compelled  to 
capitula&e.  By  the  terms  ^  of  the  treaty,  which 
throughout  were  very  mild  and  advantageous  to  the 
inhabitants.  Lord  Willoughby  was  to  have  full 
liberty  to  remain  in  Barbadoes  or  depart  from  it  as 
he  felt  inclined ;  but  two  months  after  the  passing 
of  the  treaty,  he  was  banished  the  island,  along  with 
several  of  the  royalist  leaders,  and  Barbadoes  con- 
tinued afterwards  to  submit  in  peace  to  the  sway  of 
Cromwell. 

It  was  during  this  collision  between  the  colonies 
and  the  Parliament,   that  the  foundation  of  the 
famous  navigation  laws  was  laid.       An  extensive 
trade  had  sprung  up  between  the  West  Indies  and 
Holland ;  and  the  Parliament,  in  order  to  check 
the  naval  power  of  the  Dutch  as  well  as  to  yex  the 
planters  for  their  obstreperous  loyalty,  issued  a  rigor- 
ous prohibition  against  all  foreign  ships  trading  with 
the  English  colonies.     Against  this  injurious  mea- 
sure the  colonial  legislatures  have  repeatedly  pro- 
tested ;  but  it  required  the  famine  of  last  year  to 
bring  about  a  merely  provisioifal  suspension  of  it. 
So  long  as  the  West  Indian  colonies  were  permitted 
to  have  a  monopoly  of  the  British  sugar  market,  it 
might  not  be  so  far  amiss  to  concentrate  their  trad- 
ing relations  within  the  imperial  grasp  of  the  mother 
country.     But  two  events  have  entirely  changed  the 
position  of  our  colonial  dependencies.     Slave-labour 
has  been  abolished,  and  the  sugar  of  foreign  coun- 
tries is  admitted  into  the  British  market  on  nearly 
equal  terms  with  the  sugar  of  the  colonies.     If  the 
West  Indies  are  thus  obliged  to  produce  sugar  by 
free  labour  to  compete  with  sugar  produced  by  slave 
labour,  the  highest  moral  considerations  require  ihat 
they  be  relieved  of  every  shackle  which  can  impede 
their  progress  in  the  race ;  and,  if  foreign  and  rival 
communities  have  been  admitted  into  the  market,  of 
which  the  West  Indies  have  hitherto  had  exclusive 
possession,  it  is  just  and  imperative  that  the  latter 
be  permitted  to  have  free  and  direct  intercourse  with 
the  markets  from  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
excluded.       The  West  Indies  depend  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  United  States  for  a  supply  of  food. 
In  1845  the  imports  from  that  country  amounted  to 
£188,686  :  15  :  5d. ;  while  the  exports  in  the  same 
year  coTer  only  £1471.     The  duties  still  leyied  upon 
British  goods  in  the  ports  of  foreign  nations  have 
already  exposed  the  mother  country  under  her  fi'ee- 
trade  system  to  serious  inconveniences  ;  but  if,  in  ad- 
dition to  these  duties,  the  colonies  have  to  struggle 
under  restrictions  imposed  by  our  own  laws,  their 
utter  extinction  must  be  the  inevitable  consequence. 
The  history  of  Barbadoes  after  the  times  of  the 
Commonwealth  presents  few  points  of  interest.     At 
the  Restoration  the  proprietary  goremment  was 
abolished,  and  the  island  reverted  to  the  Crown.     In 
order  to  produce  a  revenue  to  the  King,  a  four-and- 
half  per  cent  duty  ^*  upon  all  dead  commodities"  that 
should  be  shipped  off  the  island,  was  imposed  in 
1663,  the  burden  and  abuses  of  which,  together  with 
the  grierous  monopolies  of  the  African   Company, 
and  the  periodical  plottings  and  insurrections  of  the 
slaves,  gaye  theLegislatore  and  exocative  authorities 
of  the  colony  «mpte  ^ploymeut  for  a  long  period  of 
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fpan.  The  American  and  French  wars  sohjccted 
the  island  to  perpetual  danger  of  attack  ;  and  when 
peace  was  at  length  restored,  the  groat  qnestion  of 
slavery  abolition  arose  to  inrolve  the  colonists  in  new 
excitements.  But  this  is  a  period  of  history  too 
familiar  to  the  reader  to  require  notice  in  this  place. 
We  hare  left  no  space  to  refer  to  the  geological 
department  of  Sir  R,  H.  Schomburgk's  work,  though 


it  is  by  no  means  the  least  interesting.  The  chief 
defects  of  the  volume  arise  from  its  peculiar  plan, 
and  the  necessity  entailed  upon  tho  author  of  treat- 
ing his  subject  under  so  many  diifcrent  branches-^ 
one  branch  frcquentlycrossing  another, ond  thus  load- 
ing to  considerable  confusion  and  many  uniiocossary 
repetitions.  It  forms,  however,  a  capacious  repository 
of  facts,  and  in  this  light  it  will  bo  chiefly  prized. 


THE  SANATORY  QUESTION:. 


The  past  Session  of  Parliament  was  eminently  one 

of  expediency  ;  three- fourths  of  its  time  was  occupied 

io  the  discnssion  of  temporary  remedies,  to  meet  an 

appaUing  and  unparalleled  calamity  in  Ireland,  of 

▼hich,  thongh  their  fearfully  acute  development  arose 

directly  from  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  the  germs 

haveWg  existed.  This  stop-gap  legislation,  however 

imperative  under  the  circumstances,  delayed  other 

important  public  questions  demanding  consideration 

sad  delate,  and  especially  of  that  which  is  daily 

hecamag  more  urgent  on  the  legislature  of  the  coun- 

tiT— the  sanatory  condition  of  the  great  cities  and 

tovns  of  the  Empire. 

The  Goremment  essayed  to  grapple  with  the  sub- 
j«t  by  the  introduction  of  the  Health  of  Towns  Bill, 
so  ignominionsly  abandoned  towards  the  close  of  the 
Session.  The  measure  was  heralded  into  the  House 
of  Conunons  by  a  most  able  and  conclusive  speech 
from  the  First  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests. 
The  advocates  of  sanatory  improvements  were  de- 
lighted at  the  strong  position  taken  by  Lord  Mor- 
peth, and  the  eloquence  by  which  he  had  established 
his  ease  ;  the  impression,  therefore,  for  a  time  pre- 
Tailed,  that  the  labours  of  the  Health  of  Towns 
Commissioners  were  at  length  to  prove  productive, 
and  that  filth  and  fever  were«to  be  vigorously  assailed. 
But  the  delusive  hope  was  soon  changed  to  doubt 
and  misgiving,  and  then  to  disappointment.  The 
speech  was  made,  the  bill  brought  in  and  read  a  first 
time,  and  then  shelved  for  a  while,  because  Irish 
questions  demanded  prior  attention,  and  partly  on 
the  plea  that  the  feelings  of  the  country  might  be 
ascertained  respecting  the  measure.  Whatever 
might  be  the  sentiments  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  those  really  interested  in  the  matter  as  the 
principal  sufferers  in  health  and  circumstances  from 
the  want  of  drainage,  water,  and  ventilation,  it  was 
not  long  ere  those  whose  corporate  interests  were 
bound  up  in  existing  evils  and  abuses,  and  who 
dreaded  the  introduction  of  the  Government  scaven- 
ger, beeaose  that  functionary  threatened  their  potty 
aathority  and  influence,  were  in  arms  against  it. 
First  eame  the  plethoric  corporation  of  the  City  of 
London,  who,  by  some  mesmeric  influence,  generally 
manages  to  bend  whatever  Ministry  may  be  in 
pover  to  its  policy  and  whims,  protesting  against  the 
fivie  monarchy  being  included  within  the  provisions 
9f  the  Bin.  The  City  Parliament  which  conducts  its 
legislation  in  Guildhall  was  indignant  at  the  Im- 
P^ial  Legislature  daring  to  prescribe  what  course 
of  ventilation,  whitewashing,  and  drainage  should 
he  firflowed  east  of  Temple  Bar  ;  and  in  an  excess  of 
B^-gkMifieationy  on  more  than  one  occasioOy  they 
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voted  themselves  as  particularly  well  able  to  look 
after  their  own  sanatory  aflairs,  and  their  city  as 
exceedingly  well  off  in  the  article  of  health.  How  far 
this  will  be  found  to  agree  with  the  real  facts  of  the 
case  will  be  soen  hereafter.  In  consequence  of  tho 
deliberations  of  the  Common  Council,  led  on  by 
indignant  Aldermen,  who,  doubtless,  like  the  member 
for  Sunderland  and  Lord  Mayor  of  York,  on  a  former 
health  of  towns  debate,  considered  themselves  good 
illustrations  of  the  favourable  sanatory  condition  of 
the  city — the  office  of  the  Woods  and  Forests  was 
besieged.  Whether  threats  were  held  out  that  in 
case  of  the  measure  being  carried  in  its  existing 
shape,  turtle  and  champagne  banquets  at  the 
Mansion  House  would  be  suspended,  and  the  Pre- 
mier get  notice  to  seek  another  entrance  into  Par- 
liament than  through  the  sweet  voices  of  "  the  free 
and  independent  Livery,*'  we  cannot  say — but  the 
spell  must  have  been  potent  indeed,  or  tho  courage 
of  the  amiable  descendant  of  the  '*  burly,  belted 
Will  Howard"  very  unlike  that  of  his  pugnacious 
ancestor,  for  the  next  step  of  the  measure  was  its 
committal  pro  former,  in  order  to  strike  out  all  the 
clauses  that  related  to  London  proper. 

The  victory  of  the  city  was  not  lost  on  the  other 
disaffected  spirits  of  the  metropolitan  districts ;  and 
we  next  find  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive 
organised  amongst  the  various  parochial  vestries 
and  local  drainage  and  paving  boards  of  Westmin- 
ster, Marylcbone,  and  other  metropolitan  parishes* 
to  expunge  all  the  provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to 
them.  After  numerous  deputations,  headed  by 
members  of  Parliament,  to  Lord  Morpeth,  and  seve- 
ral interviews  with  influential  ministers,  the  move- 
ment was  successful ;  and  we  next  find  the  whole  of 
the  metropolis,  with  its  two  million  of  inhabitants, 
exempted  from  the  operations  of  the  measure.  Bid 
of  this  interested  opposition,  it  was  still  doubtful 
whether  the  other  business  of  the  session  would  allow 
the  progress  of  the  bill  in  its  now  imperfect  and 
mutilated  form,  but  after  another  interval  of  delay, 
it  was  suddenly  intimated  by  the  Government  that 
they  were  determinod  to  persevere,  so  as  to  clear 
out  at  least  the  filth  of  our  large  provincial  cities 
and  towns.  But  the  fates,  or  rather  the  lawyers, 
were  against  the  unfortunate  bill.  When  its  clauses, 
amounting  in  all  to  fifty,  came  to  be  considered  in 
committee,  they  were  found  so  tortuous  and  involved, 
and  recited  so  many  other  acts  and  clauses  of  acts 
of  Parliament,  that  the  lawyers  in  the  House  of 
Commons  were  aghast,  and  the  question  resolved 
itself  into  a  legal  squabble  between  Mr.  John  Stuart, 
the  eminent  Chancery  barrister,  and  the  Attorney. 


so 
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Oeneral.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  it  vas 
discoyered  that  the  bill  included,  by  its  recitations 
and  references,  nearly  eight  hundred  clauses,  scat- 
tered oyer  a  variety  of  statutes,  and  presented  such 
intricacies  and  difficulties,  as  to  render  its  interpre- 
tation perfectly  impossible.  This  exposS,  had  i|pt 
oven  the  late  period  of  the  session,  and  the  unscru- 
pulous opposition  of  Lord  George  Bentinck  inter- 
fered, must  hare  proved  fatal  to  the  scheme  ;  and 
therefore,  after  struggling  through  several  days  in 
committee,  in  attack  and  interpretation,  it  mras 
abandoned  to  its  fate.  For  another  year,  there^ 
fore«  the  reign  of  pestilence  and  pollution  was  to  con- 
tinue undisturbed.  But  the  question  cannot  remain 
here.  It  will  again  come  before  Parliament,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  interested  and  cor- 
rupt corporations:  for  the  educated  and  scientific 
minds  of  the  country,  the  leaders  in  the  great  sana- 
tory movement  have  created,  and  are  enlarging  and 
strengthening,  a  public  opinion,  that  is  forcing  the 
question  on  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  as  well 
as  on  select  vestries  and  unwilling  guilds. 

The  conditions  of  health  have  been  ably  stated  by 
one  of  the  most  eminent  sanatory  reformers  of  the 
day,  and  a  high  medical  authority.  Dr.  Southwood 
Smith.  It  is  a  law  of  nature,  that  the  whole  mass  of 
blood  in  their  system  should  be  constantly  exposed 
to  currents  of  fresh  air  from  the  extei-nal  atmosphere. 
The  apparatus  to  effect  this  are  the  heart  and  lungs, 
situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  occupying  a 
oonsiderable  portion  of  the  visceral  region  of  the  hu- 
man body.  During  day  and  night,  waking  or  asleep, 
this  delicate  and  wondrously-organised  apparatus  is 
Incessantly  at  work ;  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
there  is  no  halt  nor  delay  in  the  movement  of  the 
arterial  stream.  The  immense  network  of  air-cells 
in  the  lungs  is  associated  with  a  corresponding  net- 
work of  blood  vessels,  and  through  the  intimate  con- 
nexion thus  established,  the  vital  air,  by  the  aet  of 
respiration,  is  brought  into  chemical  contact  with 
the  blood,  and  a  quality  absolutely  essential  to  ani- 
mal life  imparted  to  it.  By  the  act  of  inspiration 
pure  air  (air  impregnated  with  oxygen)  is  carried 
into  the  system ;  and  by  the  act  of  expiration  im- 
pure air  (air  deprived  of  oxygen,  and  Impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid  gas)  is  carried  out  of  the  system 

When  the  function  of  respiration  is  calmly  and 
naturally  performed,  there  are  eighteen  respirations 
in  a  minute,  consequently  1080  in  an  hour,  or  £5,920 
in  twenty-four  hours.  By  each  inspiration  one  pint 
of  air  is  sent  into  the  lungs,  and,  consequently,  in 
one  minute  eighteen  pints,  in  one  hour  upwards  of 
two  hogsheads,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  upwards 
of  fifty- seven  hogsheads.  In  the  usual  degree  of 
health  there  are  seventy-two  pulsations  of  the  heart 
in  one  minute ;  by  every  pulsation  of  the  heart  there 
are  sent  to  the  lungs  two  ounces  of  blood,  eonse 
quently,  in  one  minute  146  ounces,  being  within 
eighteen  cubic  inches,  exactly  one  imperial  gallon  ; 
in  one  hour  nearly  460  pint3,  or  upwards  of  one 
hogshead  ;  and  in  twenty-fbur  hours  nearly  11,000 
pints,  or  upwards  of  twenty-fbur  hogsheads.  One 
circuit  of  the  system  is  performed  by  the  blood  in 
100  seconds,  consequently,  540  circuits  in  twenty- 
four  hours ;  so  that  there  are  three  complete  circuits 
of  the  blood  through  the  human  system  In  every 


eight  minutes  of  time.  The  e^ldiaet  purpose,  tlrers* 
fore,  of  this  delicate  aftd  complex  structure  and  its 
wonderful  action,  which  we  have  been  describing, 
is  to  aerate  the  blood — to  effect  its  complete  venti- 
lation. 

It  follows  clearly,  from  the  foregoing  explanatioa 
of  the  human  economy,  that  a  constant  supply  of 
fresh  air  is  absolutely  required  for  the  maintenance 
of  health,  and  that  we  cannot  disregard  what  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  a  proper  chemical  condition  of  the  at- 
mosphere, without  suffering  that  punishment  which 
is  sure  to  follow  every  transgression  of  a  natural 
law. 

Now,  wherever  animal  or  vegetable  decomposition 
is  going  forward,  poisonous  gases  are  evcdved,  which, 
mixing  with  the  atmosphere,  pollute  it,  and  render 
it  unfit  for  healthy  respiration,  and  fatal  to  Hie. 
Where  human  beings  live  crowded  together  in  com* 
munitieSf  there  must  be  continually  large  masses  of 
animal    and  vegetable    substances,  the  refuse  of 
matters   essential  to  subsistence,  accumulating,  if 
proper  provision  be  not  made  for  their  removal. 
Should  such  decomposing  matter  be  not  immediately 
and  regularly  removed,  the  volatile  and  poisonous 
gases  which  it  generates  are  inspired  in  the  air 
which  is  breathed,  and  passes  directly  intp  the  cnr» 
rent  of  the  circulation  }  thus,  as  already   shown, 
three  distinct  and  f^sh  portions  of  this  poison  must, 
of  neoessity,  be  transmitted  to  every  remote  comer 
of  the  human  systom  in  every  eight  minutes  of  time. 
When  the  poison  is  coneentvated,  death  ensues  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours^  or  even  minutes  ;  when 
diluted,  it  exhibits  a  more  slow,  yet  equally  eertain 
progress,  producing  a  gradual  deteriopailon  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood«  and  a  disor- 
ganisation of  the  solid  tissues,  as  exhibited  in  tliose 
violent  derangements  of  the  system  which  constitute 
fever,  cholera,  dysentery,  and  other  severe  epidemics, 
the  more  lingering  results  of  the  malaria  of  ill- venti- 
lated and  drained  localities  are  seen  in  sorofnla  and 
consumption— «in  all  the  variety  of  diseases  teehnioally 
called  Oacheetie. 

In  a  report  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  beginning  of  July  last»  detailing 
a  series  of  experiments  made  with  Moxudeor  Le 
Doyen's  Disinfecting  Fluid,  (nitrate  of  lead,)  and 
bearing  the  signatures  of  Dr.  Southwood  Smith, 
Mr.  Grainger,  and  Mr.  Toynbee»  well  known  for 
their  admirable  evidence  be&re  the  Health  of  Towns 
Commissioners,  we  are  furnished  with  a  very  lucid 
explanation  by  which  animal  and  vegetable  exhala- 
tions pollute  the  atmosphere  and  affeot  animal  lifis. 
The  report  states  :— 

"The  gaa  on  -which  tlie  odours  of  putrifying  substances 
chiefly  depend  is  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  H^is  gas  Is  evolved 
during  the  patrefkction  both  of  vegetable  and  animal  mat- 
ter, but  mora  ooptoualj  from  the  decompoeition  of  the  latter; 
it  is  this  gas  stpeeinlly  which  gives  its  peouliar  foster  to 
night-soU.  The  strong  and  pungent  smell  which  is  so  con- 
stJintly  experienced  vhcrevcr  ni^ht-soll  is  accumulated  in 
considerable  masses  is  due  to  ammonia. 

**  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  among  the  most  deadly  of  the 
poisonous  gases ;  two  or  throe  oubte  inches  of  it  iigcoted  into 
a  vein,  into  the  chest,  or  under  ths  ^kin  of  »a  animal,  eauso 
instant  death.  A  rabbit  inclo«ed  in  a  hag  containing  it  died  In 
ten  minutes,  although  its  head  was  led  &cc,  so  as  to  allow  it 
to  breathe  the  jmre  atmosphere.  Nine  quarts  injected  Into 
the  ifttestiBM  of  a  hort^  in  a  eommoa  elfete^,  kiUed  it  fas  a 
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jgCMBMHtto  jw»im»m  fONiperiiee  in  a  high  ^Qgroa.  Tbe  in- 
jection of  one  part  of  i^  luisod  with  8U0  parts  of  common 
air,  proved  rapidly  lata!  to  a  dog ;  and  when  diluted  with 
IMO  parts  of  eommon  air,  it  is  fatal  to  birds. 

"  NvBoross  iDBtaiuies  ars  on  rooord  in  which  this  gas  has 
^mnAimmmitij  fa4i^  to  |l«iihia  beiaqgs.  Wihen  the  effluvia 
ofo«ssp»QU  ha{>|ioB  to  be  in  .a  conoeotrated  state,  and  are 
breathed  ioeaotiously,  death  may  take  phvce  as  instantane- 
ousIt  as  from  a  stroke  of  lightning.  Many  remarkable  cases 
ef  this  itisri  have  eeourred  in  France,  where  the  contents  of 
the/MMt  4taimnee  are  dttossedto  fteannMihite  lor  a  Ifxng 
fsM,  wmii  where  «ai«  is  tokep  to  oonctnvot  them  in  swoh  a 
maaiitfas  topreF.e&t  the  escape  of  the  liquid  and  j^aseous  mat- 
ter. Some  time  ag[o,  four  men  fell  victims  to  this  poison 
while  dearing-ovt  a  pnry  near  Urompton,  and  still  more  re- 
ceiUy  a  iBMJlii'  McMeat  happened  at  Ciaqpham. 

*^  A  9m  attveh,  wbcn  fiotmootcated.  is  tb«s«apable«f  pro- 

daeti^  iMtant  deaths  must  be  capable  of  producing  disease 

eves  vheo  l^ii^ly  diluted  witb  air.     We  know  Irom  ex- 

perienee  that  R  does  so  ;  we  detect  its  presence  in  dwolling- 

by  tto  edoiir ;    we  see  its  influence  in  the  slowly- 

i  Mood  «f  the  ii&aiistBats  ;  we  cesoe  sta  romoter  oon- 

itk  ^  levels  #Bd  ehelerM  that  f^Uov  ;  and  we 

kamihs  iSnal  jnesuU  in  the  T^Qrf,)isiry  record  of  the  r^istrar- 

KGcoL    Few  undetrstand  what  a  cesspool  really  is  ;  few 

nresea  from  every  point  of  the  surface  of  its  contents  this 

pMSMM  gta  bvbbiing  «p  as  if  in  strong  ebcdlition  ;  few 

tt^ttknt^  it.  it  «  tingle  hoar aAor,  t£>y  hadouee  hcen 

ffecB  kf  ihe  evinianfi*  (d  their  senses  what  tbejy  a^s  eo&- 

tfaat^  breathing  night  and  day." 

liU  wa  vortii  wiul«  to  mt^pait  a  e4fle  «o  often 
Mited,  tttia  roport  fiHrni  siiet  ib»  mewM. 

At  an  iikutratiDO  of  th«  mMimeo  of  putrified 
MimAi  and  rmgffUMB  aiatt«r  on  tkm  haman  oonali- 
totion.  Dr.  Ui^mUm,  tba  pdl^kooirn  Frenoli  physio- 
lapti,  pfndneod  «  poiton  therefirom,  wliieli  had  tiie 
&KMi  iajnons  Mid  iaUl  oiecU  on  i^  Imman  syBinn 
sod,  in  •  iNfft  of  Jugh  conoontrMton,  eapaUe  of  caiu* 
mg  m^MUUneooM  dientk.  By  co)d  mod  otiber  ageois 
Ik;  wimimfMwt  it,  and  ioatfd  thtU  by  ^plying  it  to  an 
aai—i  Idmorly  in  |paod  health,  he  dettroyed  iile, 
vitk  tba  intflose  ByatpiBiiis  of  maiig&ani  loYar.  Ten 
m  tandve  ifaapa  of  vai^r  containing  this  matter  were 
iayrtad  Into  tbe  jugoiar  vein  of  a  dog,  and  in  a 
liktii  tuae  it  vna  aeiz^  with  acutt  lorer,  the  action 
of  tba  haart  waa  inordinataiy  exoited,  the  roapiration 
iBWfaiaatwri,  tba  beat  of  the  sorfaae  iaareaaed,  the 
proitniMn  of  atrength  extreme,  the  muscalar  power 
^  aahanated  that  the  aqimai  lay  on  the  groimd  un- 
aUa  to  make  the  siigfateat  moreinant.  After  a 
pcfjod  it  wna  teiaed  with  the  ideatieal  black  romit, 
to  chaaaQtariatia  of  yellow  ferew^  and  what  is  still 
more  remarkable  is  the  fact,  that  by  Tarying  the 
laftpwaity  or  dote  of  tha  poison,  ha  oould  prodnco 
fewer  of  afaaaat  any  type,  endowed  with  almost  any 
degree  of  mortal  power.  *  When  diffused  in  the  atmos- 
phere, this  poison  takeq  in  by  the  lump,  or  absorbed 
by  t2|ebur/pr  surface  of  the  skin,  enters  the  blood,  and 
piodiiciif  weaaes  of  yarying  malignity,  modified  as 
the  canaes  may  be  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin. 
Thna  nitmA  the  aHavSiiBi  from  marshes  or  deoayed 
TrgmtaWit  |nat(ar  was  employed,  utermittant  ferer 
(aa  ag9^)  and  lamittant  ferer  were  produced,  bnt 
whan  AM  fipom  animal  matter  was  experimented 
with,  tffbuat  iMid  the  order  of  feren  marked  by  a 
^Hitliniitm  fi^  power  in  all  the  fanotions  of  the  body, 
and  a  nneral  disposition  to  putresccncy  both  in  the 
soilda  and  flnids,  were  inyariably  produced. 


Ch|th<yings  from  Oraveysrds,  psge  1^. 


Boeh  being  the  dharaeter  of  ihe  •efflavia  eoatuiii- 
ally  in  the  process  of  generation  wheraver  imman 
beings  are  congregated  together,  the  idtimaite  end  of 
sewerage,  drainage,  ventilation,  and  an  adeqvaite  sup- 
ply of  water,  is  to  rid  the  air  ef  these  deleter&ens  ingre* 
dients,  and  to  raaintailn  ift  in  a  fit  state  for  ro^ira* 
tion.  Both  in  eleeping  and  dwelling  rooms,  as  weU 
as  in  the  streets,  is  it  sieoeesary  te  watoh  eareftiUy 
the  state  of  the  atmo^Aiere,  in  order  that  its  foreign 
and  dangerous  paitides  may  be  neutralised  or  car- 
ried off,  and  its  vitaAHy  repaired  by  the  Imfosion  <»f 
fresh  oxygen.  Experience  has  amply  shown,  and 
still  continues  to  exhibit  lihe  effects  of  the  neglect  'of 
theae  sanatory  eonditisna  in  a  pnay  and  diseased 
populatioPv  for  ihe  cirenmstances  which,  in  the 
crowded  localities  ef  oar  great  towns,  deprlTe  the 
poorer  classes  of  a  renewed  supply  of  fresh  air,  at  the 
same  time  positively  corrupt  what  air  they  have, 
obliging  them  consiaatly  to  breathe  a  poisoned  atmo- 
sphere, thus  producing  tainted  oonstitutions,  liable  to 
be  affected  by  acute  diseases  from  the  slightest 
causes,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  the  slower,  yet  more 
destructive  affoetions  of  seroMa  and  eonsnmption. 

This  view  of  Ihe  question  has  received  ample  sup- 
port from  the  first  medical  authorities  of  the  day,  and 
especially  from  the  witnesses  exanuned  before  the 
Health  of  Towns  Coaamissioaers.  Mr.  Toynbee 
says — 

"  The  ooastant  respiration  of  the  saiae  ah*  ia  their  iU-ven- 
tilatcd  apartments  is  the  main  caase  of  the  scrofulous  taint 
which  to  saeh  aa  eoetmoas  extent  oomipta  and  enfiiebles  the 
ooMtitatMB  of  the  peorar  elnnass  and  that  of  their  afbpris^. 
If  the  air  respired  he  entinely  pure,  there  may  be  had  foo^ 
bad  clothing,  and  want  of  personal  cleanliness^  but  scrofiiloos 
diseases  are  not  developed." 

"The  impure  air  of  workshops,**  says  Dr.  Gay,  "and 
tha  aicnilarly  an  whokoaoaae  dweUiojpi  of  the  poor,  are  ihe  okiaf 
causes  of  the  scrofulous  diseases  to  which  thej  aad  their 
child^vn  are  so  subject." 

Sir  James  Clacka,  one  of  the  beat  auihoritlea  on 
aorofuU  and  eonanmption,  deelarea  that — 

•*  The  habitttal  reepfawtion  of  the  same  au>  fa  in-veatSkitad 
workshops  ia  lai^  tosms  is  a  powerfal  neaae  of  aagmeath^ 
the  hercditaiy  disposition  to  SQCofulSy  and  even  of  ladacing 
such  a  disposition  de  novo, 

''  If  an  infant  born  in  perfect  health  and  of  the  healthiest 
parents  be  kept  in  close  rooms  in  which  free  ventilation  is 
neglected,  a  few  months  will  suOoo  to  indace  taberoulovB 
cachexia ;  that  is,  the  eoDstittttional  affBCiioa  whloh  iavar^ 
abiy  precedes  the  appearance  of  consumption." 

Aaoording  to  the  returns  ftuniahed  to  the  Bagia- 
trar-General,  the  annual  deatha  from  consumption 
alone  amount  in  average  years  to  about  CX^OOO ;  and 
by  analysis  of  the  data  on  which  this  result  ia 
founded,  it  appears  that  the  relative  proportion  of 
cases  of  consumption  among  the  classes  of  gentlemen, 
tradesmen  or  shopkeepers,  and  labouring  men,  are 
respectively,  as  16,  38,  and  90  {  the  extra  develop^ 
ment  of  it  among  Uie  two  latter  alasses  arising  in  a 
great  degree  from  the  defective  ventilation  of  houses^ 
shops,  and  places  of  work. 

Next  to  oonsumption,  the  most  prevalent  diaoase  of 
thia  oountry  is  fever,  also  ariinng  in  a  great  degree 
from  want  of  ventilation  and  defaotive  drainage. 
Though  less  fatal  than  the  former  diseaw,  fever  is 
mnoh  more  rapid  in  its  progress;  and,  while  its 
vietima  number  but  ono-half,  for  every  death  there  is 
at  leaat  eight  oasaa  of  sickness.    Of  the  10,000  who 
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die  of  fever,  in  average  years,  (for  the  extraordinary 
eircnmBtanoes  of  the  past  year  are  scarcely  fair  as 
the  hasis  of  a  calculation,)  at  least,  12,000  lives  might 
bo  saved  by  good  sanatory  arrangements.  This 
disease  is  peculiarly  the  creature  of  animal  and  vege- 
table miasma,  and  is  fed  by  marshes,  stagnant 
water,  cesspools,  and  guUy*hole8,  and  is  ever  found 
prevalent  in  close  courts  and  alleys  where  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  air  and  drainage. 

According  to  a  statement  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Guy, 
phyuoian  to  Ring's  College  Hospital,  London,  from 
the  returns  of  the  Registrar-General,  it  appears  that 
the  following  is  the  relative  mortality  of  the  town 
and  country  districts  of  England  in  ordinary  years : — 

Town  District 
5,100 


Ooontxy  District. 
Population  to  the  square  inUo«^      199 


Annnal  deaths  in  1»000,000...««^10,300  27,073 
Annual  excess  in   Town  dis- 
tricts                   7,773 

Rate  of  mortality  .^,..>^^,.,,^^     I  in  53  1  in  37 

He  also  supplies  further  particulars  as  to  the  rate 
of  mortality  in  different  places  : — 


Engli 

Isle  of  Wights 

Isle  of  ADglesea^ 

London 


Leeds  andBinmngli 
Sheffield 


Bristol  ^ 

Manchester  Union 
Liverpool  (parish), 


a  in  45 
58 
62 
89 
37 
33 


30 
29 


From  this  it  appears  that  the  inhabitants  of 
London,  as  compared  with  England  at  large,  lose, 
on  an  average,  eight  years  of  their  lives  ;  and  those 
of  Liverpool  19.  Talcing  the  population  of  the 
large  towns  of  England  at  4,000,000,  the  annual 
waste  of  life  is  between  31, 000  and  32,000.  Taking 
the  average  number  of  deaths  for  the  three  years 
1840-41-42,  and  comparing  that  number  with  the 
population,  as  ascertained  by  the  census  of  1841,  we 
obtain  the  following  results  :— Liverpool  loses  every 
year  86  in  the  thousand  ;  Manchester,  82  ;  Bristol, 
81  ;  Hull  and  Leicester,  80 ;  Preston,  29  ;  and  so 
on  until  we  come,  step  by  step,  to  Halifax  and  Kid- 
derminster, which  have  a  mortality  of  21  in  the 
thousand.  Several  towns  of  considerable  size  pre> 
sent  the  still  more  favourable  rate  of  20  in  the 
thousand,  2  per  cent.,  or  1  in  50. 

The  mortality  of  our  large  towns,  therefore,  varies 
from  86  in  the  1000— that  of  unhappy  Liverpool,  to 
20  in  the  1000 — ^that  of  several  populous  towns. 
The  mortality  of  England  is  22  in  the  1000,  or  1 
in  46. 

Dr.  Guy  gives  the  following  statement  of  the 
diseases  which  occasion  the  excessive  mortality  of 
large  towns  : — ^Deaths  in  1,000,000  from  smallpox, 
in  the  country,  600 ;  town,  1000 :  from  measles, 
country,  860 ;  town,  900 :  scarlet  fever,  country, 
600  ;  town,  1000 :  typhus,  country,  1000  ;  town, 
1,260  :  epidemic  and  contagious  disorders  together, 
country,  8,400 ;  town,  6000.  (Waste  of  life  in 
towns  under  this  head  2,600  a  year.)  Diseases  of 
jnfants. — Teething,  convulsions,  water  in  the  head, 
country,  1,800  ;  town,  8,600.  (Waste  of  infant  life 
ander  this  head,  2,200  a  year.)  Scrofulous  diseases 
and  consumptions,  country,  8,800 ;  town,  4,600 — 
total  excess  of  deatiis  6600  in  the  million  ;  so  tiiat 


there  is  a  waste  of  22,000  in  the  4,000,000  inhabitants 
of  large  towns.  Dr.  Guy  further  declares,  that  if 
the  sanatory  state  of  the  entire  country  was  raised  to 
the  level  of  the  most  healthy  counties,  so  that  in- 
stead of  one  death  annually  in  every  46,  there  should 
be  only  one  in  54,  the  annual  saving  of  life  would  bo 
no  less  than  49,849,  or  one-seventh  of  the  whole 
number  of  deaths.* 

As  the  metropolis,  upon  the  whole,  is  one  of  the 
healthiest  of  our  large  towns,  and  as  considerable 
attention  has  been  lately  attracted  to  its  sanatory 
condition,  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  corpo- 
ration and  other  public  bodies  to  the  Health  of 
Towns  Bill,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  show  how  bad  is 
the  condition  of  even  the  best  of  our  great  cities,  and 
how  untrue  is  the  allegation  of  certain  interested 
parties  in  the  corporation,  when  they  declare  its 
sanatory  condition  to  be  most  satisfactory. 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  no  city  can  be 
better  placed  for  ventilation  and  drainage  than  the 
metropolis.     It  is  situated  on  a  magnificent  tidal 
river,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the 
Surrey  side  on  land  which  rises  with  a  gentle  incli- 
nation from  the  Thames.    The  soil  on  both  sides  of 
the  stream  is  gravel,  the  most  favourable  for  drain- 
age ;  and  the  city  possesses  the  advantage  of  being 
ventilated  by  the  currents  of   air  occasioned  four 
times  a-day  from  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  tides. 
There  is  thus  no  part  of  London  that  does  not  admit 
of  the  fullest  ventilation  and  drainage,  and  of  the 
refuse  being  carried  away  by  sewers  in  connection 
with  the  river  ;  yet  in  the  districts  which  offer  the 
best  natural  advantages  for  this,  the  greatest  amount 
of  disease  and  mortality  is  found  to  prevail.     By 
way  of  illustration,  we  may  take  two  districts  at  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  metropolis,  each  about  equal  in 
point  of  natural  sanatory  advantages — ^Whitechapel, 
and  St.  Gheorge's  Hanover  Square.     In  the  former, 
a  comparatively  elevated  district,  according  to  the 
returns  of  the  Begistrar- General,  the  expectation  of 
life  is  with  females  34  years  ;  with  msdee  31  years. 
In  the  latter  district,  the  value  of  life  for  females  is 
89  years  ;  for  males  87  years — the  difiference  being 
entirely  attributable  to  artificial  sanatory  causes. 

In  one  of  the  reports  of  the  Begistrar-C^neral, 
the  several  districts  of  the  metropolia  are  divided 
into  three  groups  often  districts  each  ;  and  bearing 
the  titles  of  the  healthiest,  the  medium,  and  the 
unhealthiest. 

"  The  ten  healthiest  districts,  with  an  allowance  of  203 
squsre  yards  of  space  to  each  person,  have  a  mortality  of  1 
in  49. 

"  The  ten  medium  districts,  with  about  half  the  space, 
namely,  102  square  yards,  lose  1  in  41. 

**  While  the  ten  unlualthiest,  with  the  meagre  allowance 
of  32  square  yards  to  each  inhabitant,  hare  a  mortalitv  of  1 
in  36."  ^ 

Here  we  have  a  clearly-established  ratio  between 
atmospheric  space  and  mortality,  for,  be  it  observed, 
several  of  the  unhealthiest  districts  are  the  best 
situated  naturally  fbr  •  drainage  and  ventilation. 
One  of  the  healthy,  and  one  of  the  unhealthiest  dis- 
tricts, are  in  close  proximity,  the  difference  being 


•  This  branch  of  the  subject  will  be  more  fully  illiistrated 
in  a  tabular  statement,  founded  on  the  retimu  of  the  Beeis* 
trar-General,  which  will  be  given  hereafter*  ^* 
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occasioned  iolely  by  artificial  eirenmfitatiees.  The  dis- 
tricts referred  to  are  St.  GeoTge%  Bloomsbuiy,  and 
St.  Gilefl*.  It  is  foand  that  the  gentry  vho  inhabit 
the  open,  square,  and  broad  streets  of  the  former, 
lire  on  an  arerage  forty  years,  while  the  working 
dwses  of  the  latter,  forced  to  occupy  narrow 
lanes,  bliod  alleys,  tmyentilated  coaris,  and  dark 
cellarg,  li?e  not,  on  an  average,  seventeen  years — 
that  is,  as  compared  with  the  other  class,  they  lose 
tventythree  years  of  their  lives.  In  Shoreditch, 
one  of  the  most  crowded  and  badly-conditioned  of 
the  eastmi  districts,  the  loss  of  life,  comparatirely 
speaking,  is  still  greater,  the  difference  between 
the  lires  of  the  two  classes,  the  gentry  and  the 
ftrthans,  being  twenty-eight  years. 

Br.  Soathwood  Smith,  referring  to  the  records  of 
&e  London  Fever  Hospital,  situated  in  the  east, 
sajs» 

"Tbey  prove  indubitablx  that  there  are  certain  localities 
is  tk  metropolis  and  its  vicinity  which  are  the  constaut 
Ktti  offerer,  from  which  this  disease  is  never  absent,  though 
itmjpRTail  less  extensively,  and  be  less  severe  in  some 
JORiaad  even  in  somo  seasons  of  the  same  year,  than  in 

"la  ereiy  district  in  which  fever  returns  frequently  and 
fnna^  extensively,  (here  is  uniformly  had  sewerage,  a  bad 
ti^^waier,  a  bad  supplv  of  scavengers,  and  aeonskmi 
tamJation  of  fiJUh:  and  1  have  observed  this  to  be  so 
Bufcnnly  aad  generally  the  case,  that  I  have  been  aoous- 
tcRDdd  to  express  the  fact  in  this  way  : — ^if  yon  trace  down 
the  ferer  di^cts  on  a  map,  and  then  compare  that  map  with 
fii»  oapof  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  you  will  find  that 
vhomer  the  Commissioners  of  Sowers  have  not  been,  there 
^«r  is  prevalent;  and,  on  the  contrary i^wherever  thoy  have 
l^fca,  ti^  fever  ia  comparatively  absent." 

One  of  the  eastern  outskirts  of  the  civic  monarchy 
B  thos  farther  described  to  the  Commissioners  by 
the  same  witoeBB  : — 

"The  place  called Punderson's  Gardens  is  a  long,  narrow 
street,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  open  sunk-gutter,  in  which 
^  of  every  kind  is  allowed  to  accumulate  and  putrefy.  A 
iBod^Miik  oa  each  side  commonly  keeps  the  contents  of  this 
gitleriBtbsir  iltaa«k>a;  bnt  sometimes,  and  especially  in 
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hot  weather,  the  gutter  oveifievB,  its  eoAtents  are  poured 
into  the  neighbouring  houses,  and  the  street  is  rendered 
nearly  impassable."  .  .  .  .  "  The  street  is  wholly  without 
drainage  of  any  kind.  Fever  constantly  breaks  out  in  it, 
and  extends  from  house  to  house ;  it  has  lately  been  very 
prevalent  here,  and  we  have  had  several  fatal  oases  from  it 
in  the  London  Fever  HospitaL  The  open  area  called  LambU 
Fields  is  about  700  feet  in  length,  and  300  feet  in  breadth  ; 
of  this  spaco  about  300  feet  are  constantly  covered  with 
stagnant  water,  winter  and  summer.  In  the  part  thus  sub- 
merged there  is  always  a  quantity  of  putrefying  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  the  odour  of  which  at  the  present  moment 
is  most  ofbnsive.  An  open,  filthy  ditoh  anoiroles  this  place, 
which,  at  the  western  extremity,  is  from  eight  to  ten  feet 
wide."  ....  "  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  disgusting 
than  the  appearance  of  this  ditch  for  an  extent  of  from  300 
to  400  feet ;  the  odour  of  the  effluvia  from  it  is  at  tbis 
moment  most  offensive.  Lamb's  Fields  is  the  fruitful  sonroe 
of  fever  to  the  houses  which  immediately  surround  it,  and  to 
the  small  streets  which  branch  from  it.  Particnhir  houses 
were  pointed  out  to  me,  from  which  entire  fimiilies  have  been 
swept  away ;  and  from  several  of  the  streets  fever  is  never 
absent." 

Dr.  Smith  odds — 

"  I  know  that  no  verbal  description  of  these  places  can 
convey  any  conception  of  their  disgusting  and  poisonous  con- 
dition ;  they  must  be  seen  to  be  at  all  understood ;  and 
when  seen  every  one  involuntarily  exclaims,  '  Can  such  a 
state  of  things  exist  in  a  country  that  has  made  any  progress 
in  civilization  ?'  These  places  bad  remained  in  this  state 
many  years,  aad  no  one  had  made  any  attempt  to  improve 
them ;  and  now,  after  an  account  of  their  condition  has  been 
published  to  the  world  upwards  of  five  years,  they  are  allowed 
to  remain  just  the  same  !" 

Since  this  evidence  was  given,  a  ehange  has  been 
made  in  this  district.  Several  of  the  worst  hooses 
in  Funderson*8  G-ardens  have  been  pulled  down,  and 
the  drainage  has  been  considerably  improved.  The 
oonstruction  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway  baa 
likewise  contributed  towards  a  better  state  of  thinga 
in  Lamb's  Fields,  in  the  removal  of  several  bad 
streets  and  old  buildings.  The  stagnant  ditch  atill 
remains,  though  it  is  covered  over  to  some  extent, 
in  consequenee  of  some  new  streets  which  are  in 
progress. 
eo/nXin'Md, ) 
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1h  ancient  times,  the  Muses  were  said  to  be  only 
tiiree,  Mneme,  or  "  Memory  ;•*  Metele,  or  "  Medita- 
^  -r  and  Aoide,  or  • '  Song. "  According  to  tho  poet 
Aieman,  they  were  the  daughters  of  Uranus  and  Gaea, 
dvdhng  in  Monnt  Helicon,  but  nevertheless  children 
of  Earth.  It  ia  of  the  last-mentioned  of  these  three 
gentle  sisters  that  we  are  about  to  write,  claiming 
her  as  one  of  the  sweetest  of  our  household  deities  to 
^'s  day. 

^losic  has  been  called  "an  artistic  union  of  inar- 
tieolate  sounds  and  rhythm,  exciting  agreeable  sen- 
utions,  and  raising  mental  images  and  emotions 
^^tly  or  indirectly  pleasing.  As  an  adjunct,  it  is  a 
be&Qtiful  illnstration  of  language;  combined  with 
the  fiirter  art,  it  becomes  a  highly  ornamental  kind  of 
eloquence.''  It  is  a  tuneful  link  between  the  present 
^  the  past*  a  sweet  and  mysterious  voice,  whis- 
l*na|f  of  bj-gone  days — ^and  fiiends — and  scenes — 
^  l^rig^t^  tcjry  hopes  that  may  never  come  again. 


"Musical  floods  of  tears!"  to  quote  the  words  of 
one  of  its  most  enthusiastic  votaries-— ''gushes  of 
pure  joyf olness !  exquisite  embodiments  of  fugitive 
thoughts !"  A  thing  of  dreams,  and  memories,  and 
beauty !  Melodious  outpourings  of  genius,  that  slip 
into  the  heart,  as  dear  old  Christopher  North  says, 
just  like  light,  no  one  knows  how,  filling  its  chambers 
sweetly  and  silently,  and  leaving  it  nothing  more  to 
desire  for  perfect  contentment. 

Madame  De  Stael  advocates  the  infinite  superiority 
of  instrumental  over  vocal  music,  on  account  of  tho 
vagueness  of  the  former  leaving  so  mueh  to  the 
imagination;  while  Metastasio  describes  it  as  pos- 
sessing that  advantage  over  poetry,  which  a  univer* 
sal  language  has  over  a  particular  one.  But  this 
is  a  subject  upon  which  we  have  no  intention  of 
entering,  the  present  paper  being  devoted  to  the 
thoughts  and  reminiscences  indissolubly  conneoted 
with  Old  Song — and  who  has  not  some  such? 
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W«  ara  told:  by  Lacxetntft^  that  '^  the  hMs  tanght 
moB  to  fling.**  "And  did  €!<od  teach  the  birds?" 
ftskedone  who  -^aa  too  bright  and  pure  for  this  world, 
and  IB  now,  we  traat,  among,  tha  aagols  in  heaven. 
The  ncpsession  of  tiMMt  ohildiah  faoe,  with  the  dear 
•acnest  eyeB^  and  thoughtftil  brew,  ig  haunting  ue 
yet  **Did  God  teach  the  birds?  or  did  they  burst 
out  singing  all  at  once,  when  they  opened  their  eyes 
«pox»  so  beautiM  a  world  ?.  I  do  not  think  I  should 
have  seqaired  teaching,  it  seexna  so  natural  to  sing 
when  we'  are  happy !"  Like  that  young  child,  many 
of  onr  ancient  philosophers  believe  song  and  speech 
to  have  been  coeval. 

Moiio  among- the  Greelui  is  a  comprehensive  term, 
fHgnifying  poetry  sang  with  some  sort  of  accompani> 
ment.  According  to  tradition,  Cadmus  with  his 
Phoenicians  originally  introduced  music  into  Greece. 
But  Plutarch,  in  hia  **  Dialogue,  oa  Music,"  first 
makes  Lycias  a  professor  of  the  art,  repeats  the 
statement  of  Heraclides,  that  Amphion,  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Antiope,  taught  the  Greeks  to  compose 
a&d  sing  lyrio  poetry :  then  by  »  second  interlocutor, 
SoterichuB  contradicts  the  first,  assigning  to  Apollo 
tiie  merit  of  having  converted  Greece  into  a  musical 
nation— ^^pollo,  the  singer,  as  he  is  termed  by  Horace. 

**  By  what  is  called  Ghreek  masio,  therefore,"  writes 
tbe  able  aathorof  that  article  in  Knight *s  Cyclopndia, 
**  we  understand  the  union  of  poetry  and  music,  the  for- 
mer of  the  two  exercising  the  greatest  sway  over  Uie 
mind,  because  expressing  noble  sentiments — ^grace- 
fbily  iaenloatSng  religion  and  morality — teaching  obe- 
dience to  the  laws — exciting  generous  feelings — and 
ihspiring  patriotism  and  courage.  It  is  thus  only  that 
we  can.  account  for  the  effects  said  to  be  wrought  by 
ancient  masic."  And  again,  he  repeats  hisbelief  that 
it. is  the  blending  of  harmony  and  song,  which  unde- 
niablyoperated  with  snch  amazing  force  on  all  classes 
of  the  people-«->mu8i6  being  but  the  ally  of  verse. 
Ateooiding  to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  Greeks,  too, 
had.tbeir  old  sengs,  some  of  which  have  descended 
to  the  present  day,  full  of  classical  and  traditional 
associations. 

Homer  is  said  to  have  sang  his  own  epics.  What 
is  so  delightful  as  to  hear  a  poet  sing  his  own  com- 
positions? The  expression,  the  soul  of  the  poetryi 
coming  from  his  lips  just  as  it  welled-up  from  the 
deep  fountain  of  inspiration,  the  mysteries  of  which 
are  so  little  understood  by  the  uninitiated.  What 
IS'  so  delightful  as  to  set  some  favourite  rhyme  to  a 
tmie  of  our  own,  and  sing  it  to  weariness — if  that  were 
possible?  It  is  pleasant  enough  for  an  author  to 
ihd  his  works  translated'  into  a  foreig^  language ; 
bnt  to  hear  his  own^  song9,  unexpectedly,  in  a  far 
land— ah!  that  is  fame  indeed ! 

Rousseau  describes  song  (chanson)  "  as  a  very  brief, 
lyrical  x>oem,  founded  commonly  on  agreeable  sub- 
jects, to  which  a  melody  is  added  for  the  purpose  of 
Hinging  it  on  familiar  occasions,  either  at  table  among 
friends,  or  to  a  beloved  object ;  and  even  when  alone, 
to  dissipate  the  ennui  of  the  rich,  and  to  lighten  the 
care  and  labours  of  the  pooi^' — ^btit  their  principal 
charm' must  ever  rest  in  association.  It  is  scarcely 
needed  that  they  should  possess  any  peculiar  merit 
of  their  own,  bnt  will  be  quite  sufficient  if  they  serve 
tb'  call  np  a  foint  remembrakice  of  the  la&t  time  we 
Iteavd'Aem  \  and* of  the  dear  ones  who  might  have 


been  with  us  then,  tf  they  iMridg  baek  tlie'pasti  dvda 
though  it  be  in  sorrow — ^the  melody  renuunmg  when 
the  voice  that  warbled  it  so  sweetly  is  hashed  la 

death  r 

*'  A  well-known  tuae 
Which  in  some  doar  scene  we  have  loved>to  bsar— 
Remember* d  now  in  sadaens  V* 

••We  would  liken  music,"  toys  Lr  E.  L.,  ''to  Alad- 
din's lamp,  worthless  in  itself-— -not  so  for  the  spirits 
which  obey  its  call.  We  love  it  for  the  barfod  hopes, 
the  garnered  memories,  the  tender  fee&ngB  it  can 
summon  with  a  touch." 

•*As  children,"  writes  a  celebrated  authoress, 
"and  before  the  sister- band  was  broken  and  divided 
by  death  and  change;  we  had,  I  well  remember,  a 
pleasant  custom  of  singing  in*  turns,  either  at  our 
needlework,  or  after  we  retired  to  rest.  And  1  have 
many  a  time,  when  I  happened'  to  lie  awake  at  night, 
heard  my  little  sister  still  singing  on  in  her  sleep. 
The  memory  of  my  gladsome  and  innooeat  childhood 
comes  back  like  a  spell,  whenever  I  hear  those  old 
songs !" 

How  truly  has  the  Poet  said — 

*'  There  is  delight  in  siogiog,  though  none  hear 
Beside  the  singer  I " 

It  is^  so  natural  to  sing  when  one  is  happy.     On  a 
bright  sunny  day  for  instance— or  as  we  sit  alone— 
or  go  about  our  household  tasks — ay,  and*  even  at 
our  desk,  when  the  mood  is  on  us,  the  invisible  Aoido, 
and  the  heart's  music  will  have  vent !     How  an  old 
song,  or  sometimes  only  a  few  lines  of  one,  heaad 
long  since,  comes  back  all  of  a  sudden,  like  a  flash 
of  lightning,  haunting  us  for  days  and  weeks,  ever 
in  our  thoughts  and  on  our  lips,  breaking  forth  half- 
involnntarily  into  words — and,  then,  as  strangely  it 
fades  away,  and- returns  not  agaiin  for  yeam.;  jnst  aa 
if  its  memory  had  gone  to  gladden'  aome  one  else. 
How  often,  when  sorrow  has  stricken  us  into  silence, 
has  a  few  notes  of  some  old  familiar  song  broken 
tlio  spell,  and  compelled  us  irresistibly^  as  it  were, 
to  join  in  that  well'lovod  melody,  so  that  we  have 
wept  to  find  ourselves  singing,  and*  yet  sang  on  until 
we  forgot  our  weeping  I 

We  can  remember,  years  ago,  going  on  a  visit  to 
one  who,  although  personally  unknown  to  us  at  the 
time,  we  had  been  accustomed  to  regard  with  no 
little  awe  and  reverence,  and  feeling,  as  the  young 
are  apt  to  feel  in  a  strange  house,  and  among 
strangers,  until  on  opening,  the  window  the  following 
morning,  we  chanced  to  hear  our  hostess  singing  in 
the  garden  beneath,  as  she  tended  her  flowers.  That 
old  song  acted  like  a  charm  in  removing  tho  barrier 
between  us,  and  dissipating  those  causeless  fears, 
which  never  returned  again  during  that  happy  and 
memorable  visit. 

What  a  large  proportion  of  people,  even  in  the 
most  elevated  and  intellectual  society,  there  are  who 
prefer  hearing  a  simple  old  ballad  before  anything 
else ;  although  very  many  want  the  courage  to  con- 
fess it.  Look  round  you,  for  instance,  at  the  soiree 
QT  concert-room — first,  perhaps,  comes  an  instru- 
mental performance  by  a  brilliant  and  popular  musi«| 
cian,  whose  spirit,  as  Bellini  says  of  Beethoven^ 
'* actually  seems  to  create  the  inconceivable,  while 
his  fingers  perform  the  impossible  I"  A  few  enter 
into  the  beauty  of  the  conception,  others  admire  and 
marvel  at  the  rapidity^  and  at  the  satto  timo 
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«k^nipito  iaiikk  of  liis  exeouftioii.  S<mie^  lulled  by 
Ummb  Bvsei  ioiuids,  toffer  their  thoaght9  to  wander 
nmf  ia  a  plaaaant,  dreamy  idlenees,  tbe  epell  of 
wkkk  is  only  lMt>ken  aft  llMfc  by  their  oessatioiL 
Aad  Bot  a  few  vooder  wlian  ii  u  to  end,  and  the 
ringiBg  begia. 

And  mow  follows  an  Italian  air  hem  tha  lait  new 
Op«nk  Half  tka  people  preaent»  in  all  probability, 
do  net  mideritaad  the  laagaage,  and  are  trying  to 
bek  a«  if  they  did  ;  bat  in  spite  of  thaft  splendid 
f^m,  it  is  a  doO  affair  lor  them«  And  erea  irh#ti 
the  teleat  of  the  singer  rises,  as  we  hare  known  it 
t»  do  superior  to  all  language,  eleetrifying,  and 
laking  the  admiratioa  of  her  hearers,  as  it  were 
hf  Btarm,  with  her  charming  eadenoos^  and  bird-like 
notes,  and  drawing  down  oaa  unanimoas  barst  of 
apptese— it  is  stiU  bat  a  poor  trinoiph  oontpared  to 
that  aehiered  by  old  iottgs. 

''Now,  Fanny,  dear,"  whi^ered  an  elderly  gen- 
tkmaa  nearest  to  his  eompanioa,  "  they  are  going  to 
mgyour  song  !** 

We  tamed  InTotuntarily;  bat  one  glance  was  snf- 
Iflinlto  aMwe  as  that  the  simple  little  woman  who 
Jntod  np  to  him  with  her  sweet,  loving  smile,  was 
JK>  aafthoresB  or  Bong-writer,  bat  his  wife ;  and  the 
air,  SOS  whioh  in  all  probability  she  bad  sang  to  him 
j«sn  ago— 'before  they  wens  married  perhaps. 

The  sMig  was  tonehing  and  plaintiye»  Old 
soeogh  to  have  its  memories — no  light  reeommenda- 
iian  in  these  days  of  ^  new  musie" — all  eould  under- 
ittmd  ■■■asny  fdl  it.  Tears  rushed  anbidden  into 
^«s,  albeit  onased  to  weeping.  Those  who  smiled 
thsa,  and  there  were  not  a  few  glad  young  hearts  to 
whom  sorrow  aod  sadness  were  but  names,  will  weep 
perehaaoe  when  they  hear  it  again,  at  the  reeolleo- 
tiSB  isf  that  hi^ppy  eTeniag,  and  those  who  mads  its 
bs^iness  for  them.  Thet«  wera  less  apparent 
asffifestatiOQs  of  applanse,  and  more  deep  and  silent 
gmtiteation.  Tiie  elderiy  gentleman  was  the  only 
eat  who  did  not  look  qoite  satisfied— nethiag  could 
■)«d  the  remembranee  of  Fanny*s  singing  for  him  ; 
and  ye^  as  he  iMkid*  « it  was  pleasant  enoogh  to 
liitflOk  Md  think  of  old  times.*' 

A  renerable4ooktng  woman,  wttia  the  tean  still 
glistening  on  her  pale  cheeks,  and  mouraing  in  her 
dress,  hot  still  more  in  her  foce»  tamed  to  whisper 
aonatting  to  her  eempanton  :««- 

**  That  was  oor  poor  Mary's  wttg — bJass  her ! " 

We  thaoghi  of  "  sheathe  silver  tongued,"  so 
sfe^oisitisly  des$fihed  by  Christopher  North,  in  his 
pri^ierM  Clicistmas  Dreaais,  **  as  about  to  sing  an 
eldhallad,  w«rdsand  air  alike,  hundreds  of  years 
•iog  she  doth,  while  tears  begin  to  fall, 
I  a  rttae  too  mournfully  beaatiful  long  to  breathe 
Aad  aio  another  Christmas  shall  have  eome 
with  its  fofiiag  saoirs,  doomed  te  be  mats  on  earth, 
hat  te  be  kyimij^  ia  Heares.'* 

Ba4  after  aU^  the  Mary  f«feR^  to  might  have 
bottiflM»viadaaly>  osid  gone  away  from  the  home  of 
te-  7sath»  ar  aahaf^.  The  word  ''fo<^'  has  a 
Bs,  aad  is  used  in  endeanaeat  as 


^Wlq^la  it  that  we  are  *<aev«r  merry  when  we 
Mr  stoat  inasis?"  That,  acoofding  to  8h^ey«— 
♦Osraasstsilan^isgEe  those  that  t^  sf  ssddest  tiuN^f* 

<iMMbieHr««^BHi^rtt«thltt4h^  iriMi^ 


oal  ereed  of  the  Hindoos,  regarding  musical  effect, 
which  thej  strictly  connect  vrith  past  events,  believ- 
iog  that  it  arises  from  our  recalling  to  memory  the 
airs  of  Paradise,  heard  in  a  state  of  pre-existonce— 
mistaking  the  inspirations  of  genius  for  the  dreams 
of  immortality  ?  The  Egyptians  believe  that  men 
were  spirits  fEJlen  firom  a  brighter  world,  and  that 
a  genius  stands  at  the  entrance  of  mortal  life  with 
a  Lethean  cap  in  his  hand,  from  which  every  soul 
before  it  wanders  out,  is  forced  to  take  adeep  oblivious 
draught,  awakening  with  only  a  confused  and  indis- 
tinct recollection  of  the  past.  Among  these  glimpses 
of  the  "  bettor-land,"  harmony  is  supposed  to  be  one 
of  the  most  frequent  occurrence.  Plato  has  a 
similar  faith,  and  looks  upon  the  human  soul  as  an 
exile  from  its  radiant  home,  followed  by  infinito 
aspirations,  and  haunting  recollections  of  the  Beau- 
tiful in  sight  and  sound.  How  ezquisitoly  has  this 
idea  been  shadowed  forth  by  one  of  the  sweetost  of 
our  liviog  poetesses :  * — 

"A  yearning  to  the  Beautiftd  deoisd  you, 

Shall  stnin  jrour  powen; 
Ideal  sweetness  shall  over-^ds  you, 

Resumed  from  ours ! 
In  all  your  musio  our  pathetic  minor 

Tour  ears  shall  cross; 
Aod  all  fair  sights  shall  mind  you  of  diviner, 

With  sense  of  loss!" 

How  often  do  we  hear  some  sweet  air  whieh  seems 
strangely  familiar,  and  yet,  if  we  ever  heard  it 
before,  it  must  have  been  thus — or  ia  our  dreams ! 
— a  wild  creed  which  Fancy  revels  in,  at  the  same 
time  that  Reason  rejects.  But  we  willingly  quit 
the  mysteries  of  philosophy,  for  the  reaUties  of  truth 
and  experience. 

A  few  years  since,  at  a  large  sotre«,  where  half 
the  company  were  unknown  to  us,  we  chanced  to  sit 
opposite  a  lady,  who,  but  for  subsequent  events, 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  passed  over 
unnoticed  in  our  eager  search  after  the  principal 
stars  in  the  literary  hemisphere — ^those  wandering 
lights  which  had  ever  a  strange  charm  for  as.  She 
was  below  the  middle  size,  with  nothing  striking 
either  in  dress  or  manner— one  of  those  every*day 
faces  which  Professor  LongfoUow  happily  compares 
to  "  a  book,  where  no  line  is  writton,  save  perh«^s 
adato!" 

On  a  sadden  the  hum  of  eager  voices  was  hushed 
into  silence,  or  only  heard  in  suj^ressed  whispers  ; 
and  some  one  eommeaeed  singing  an  old  Sooteh 
ballad,  simple  and  characteristic,  but  not  remarkable 
for  any  depth  of  sentiment.  The  heart  creates  its 
own  pathos.  The  lady  before  mentioned  shuddered, 
and  changed  colour  as  she  listened.  Ucr  bosom 
heaved  with  some  hidden  and  painful  emotion* 
She  struggled  evidently  and  vainly  agMust  it,  becom- 
ing at  length  so  fearfully  pale,  that  we  could  not 
help  asking  if  she  were  ill.  She  looked  up  half- 
unconsciously — the  look  was  no  longer  a  fair  un- 
written scroll,  but  deeply  indented  with  the  traces 
of  sorrow  and  anguish. 

"  Take  me  away !  "  exclaimed  she,  wildly,  and 
imploringly.     "  I  cannot  bear  this !  *' 

We  went  into  the  anti-room.  Fortunately  there 
was  no  one  there ;  and  sitting  down,  she  covered 
her  face  with  her  hands,  and  wept  and  sobbed  like 
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a  child,  eTidently  forgetting  that  the  was  not  alone. 
And  then  recoreritig  herself  by  a  strong  effort,  and 
with  a  convulsive  laugh,  that  was  sadder  far  than 
tears,  began  to  apologise  for  the  trouble  she  had 
given,  and  to  murmur  something  about  the  heat  and 
the  crowd,  as  she  carelessly  arranged  her  dark  hair, 
8o  that  it  fell  like  a  shadow  over  her  pale  face.  Just 
then,  one  of  her  party,  who  were  all  strangers  to  us, 
came  in  search  of  her,  and  we  re-entered  the  room 
together. 

•  We  saw  her  once  again  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, laughing  and  talking  with  much  animation, 
and  apparent  gaiete  <U  coeur  ;  but  failed  in  all  our 
endeavours  to  learn  her  name.  Nor  could  our  kind 
hostess,  among  her  two  hundred  guests,  be  brought 
%•)  recollect  and  identify  that  particular  one  who 
'had  so  much  interested  us.  And  having  no  means 
of  ascertaining  her  real  history,  we  were  forced  to 
content  ourselves  with  imagining  a  dozen  different 
ones,  all  more  or  less  connected  with  Old  Songs. 

**  Show  me  a  heart,"  writes  L.  E.  L.,  "  without  its 
hidden  wound  !  *'  And  we  verily  believe,  that  how- 
ever outwardly  calm  and  self-possessed,  each  have 
their  secret  sorrow,  unguessed,  unpitied,  unrevealed, 
but  for  those  lightning  touches  of  association,  which, 
unlocking  the  barriers  of  a  cold,  but  necessary  reserve, 
give  ns  transient  glimpses  of  a  sad  and  sorrowful 
romance,  oftentimes  when  least  expected. 

Song-love,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  is  a  home 
feeling — Aoide,  a  household  deity.  The  maiden 
sings  among  her  flowers,  or  at  her  daily  tasks. 
The  mother  sings  to  the  infant  on  her  breast ;  and 
again,  the  little  children,  as  they  grow  up  around 
her,  sing  at  their  merry  play.  But  by-and-bye,  all 
of  a  sudden,  perhaps,  one  young  voice  is  hushed  ! 
and  the  mother  weeps  to  hear  the  same  song  warbled 
by  other  lips ;  and  then  smiles  again  in  the  trust- 
ing faith  of  her  meek  heart,  to  think  that  little  one, 
through  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer,  may  be  singing 
•till — in  heaven.  The  young  wife  sings  to  her 
husband,  and  he  is  a  lover  once  again.  The 
daughter  sings  to  her  father  and  mother  when  the 
toils  of  the  day  are  over,  and  they  gather  round  the 
hearth,  some  ancient  ditty  for  the  hundredth  time, 
to  which  the  old  people  listen  with  tears  in  their 
eyes  ;  she  thinking  the  while  of  other  things ;  for 
that  song  has  no  charm  for  her,  |save  that  they 
love  to  listen  to  it.  They  calling  to  mind  the  scenes 
and  hopes  of  the  Past,  and  hearing  in  imagination 
the  voices  of  those  who  have  been  resting  in  the 
quiet  grave  years  ago,  the  mother  remembers  how 
she  used  to  sing  it  when  a  girl,  gathering  wild 
flowers  in  her  native  wood,  and  the  father  that 
memorable  day  when  he  heard  it  for  the  first  time. 
It  was  a  bright  epoch  in  both  their  lives. 

Mrs.  Ellis  imagines  a  sweet  scene,  which  may  not 
be  altogether  ideal — of  a  brother,  a  prodigal — an 
alien  fi'om  the  paths  of  peace— a  dweller  in  distant 
lands,  still  haunted  by  this  fireside  music,  teUing 
him,  as  it  were,  to  leturn,  until  he  exclaims  at 
length,  in  the  beautiful  language  of  Scripture,  "  I 
will  arise,  and  go  to  my  father  !"  How  readily — 
how  joyfully  is  he  received  and  forgiven.  Neverthe- 
less, a  feeling  of  estrangement  steals  over  them 
almost  imperceptibly — the  inevitable  result  of  a  long 
absence.    Presently  the  sister  sits  down  to  the  in- 


strument ;  she  touches  a  few  chords,  and  be^s  to 
sing.  It  is  the  evening  hymn.  How  often  have 
they  sang  it  together  years  ago  ;  and  now  onoe 
again  their  voices  blend  ;  but  his  has  grown  manly 
since  then,  and  yet,  when  he  first  began,  it  trembkd 
like  that  of  a  little  child.  The  whole  family  join  in 
the  sacred  melody — ^heart  and  voice  united,  as  of 
old.  That  hymn  has  brok^i  down  the  barriers  of 
time  and  change,  and  made  them  all  one  again. 

We  have  known  the  memory  of  a  hymn,  under 
the  blessing  of  God,  to  be  more  powerful  even  than 
this  in  recalling  the  wanderer  back  to  penitence  and 
peace,  and  realising  the  cry  of  the  retoming  prodi- 
gal, in  its  true  and  Scriptural  sense  ; — a  sweet  and 
touching  reminiscence,  but  scarcely  suited  to  the 
character  of  our  present  paper. 

How  exquisitely  simple  and  natural  is  Bums'  de- 
scription of  "  Bonnie  Jean :" — 

**  And  aye  she  wrought  her  mammio's  wark, 
And  aye  she  sang  sao  merrilie ; 
The  blithest  bird  upon  the  bush 
Had  ne'er  a  lighter  heart  than  she.*' 

We  knew  just  such  a  one,  years  ago.  Her  real 
name  was  Margaret,  but  we  have  called  her  Jean, 
ever  since  we  read  it.  Thus  would  she  go  about  the 
house,  always  busy,  and  always  merry ;  working 
and  singing,  so  that  it  did  one's  heart  good  to  hear 
her.  She  was  not  rich  or  accomplished — ^having 
been  brought  up  at  home,  under  the  eye  of  a  kind 
and  judicious  parent,  who  took  care  not  to  sacrifice 
the  useful  to  the  ornamental.  Jean  possessed  no 
instrument,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  she  could  have 
played  above  half-a-dozen  tunes  on  it  if  she  had ; 
but  her  ear  was  quick,  and  her  voice  sweet  and  ex- 
pressive. The  old  father  thought  that  no  one  in  the 
world  sang  like  his  Margaret,  and  was  never  tired  of 
asking  her  for  **  My  ain  Fireside,*'  **  John  Ander- 
son my  Jo,"  "The  Banks  o*  Doon,"  and  many 
others  of  the  same  kind — all  of  which  she  sang 
without  music,  generally  as  she  sat  at  work,  in  a 
soft,  plaintive  voice,  that  was  irresistibly  touching. 
We  can  remember  hearing  her  sing  *<  Auld  Robin 
Q-ray"  once,  and  weeping  like  a  child.  The  recol- 
lection of  **  Bonnie  Jean*'  is  inseparably  connected 
with  these  old  songs. 

Lucy  Grey  had  a  voice  like  a  bird — ^not  powerful, 
but  fiill  of  sweetness  and  expression.  Whether  it 
was  that  sweet  voice,  or  her  fair,  gentle  face,  we 
know  not,  but  wherever  she  went  she  won  all  hearts, 
and  dearer  than  all  to  her-^that  of  her  brave  cousin, 
Walter  Graham.  Scarcely  an  evening  passed  but 
he  was  sure  to  find  some  excuse  fi[>r  making  his 
appearance  at  her  mother's  house,  where  Lucy  never 
wearied  of  playing  his  favourite  songs,  which  became 
hers  also  from  the  moment  he  admired  them.  Sing- 
ing did  not,  however,  hinder  more  serious  matters  ; 
and  when  Walter  Graham  was  fbrced  at  length  to 
rejoin  his  regiment,  it  was  as  the  betrothed  husband 
of  his  cousin  Lucy.    But  he  never  returned  again  ! 

Years  passed  away,  and  the  sorrow-stricken  girl 
arose  up  at  length  from  her  sick  couch,  to  mingle  in 
that  world  which  seemed  a  dreary  wilderness  to  her 
without  him.  We  can  fancy  her  sitting  alone,  and 
singing  once  more  those  well-remembered  songs, 
pausing  between  each,  as  though  the  low,  praisefnl 
whisper  of  her  deacl  lover  could  ever  com^  •g«iD> 
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Awe  In  meaiory.  Poor  Lucy  !  And  yet  there  are 
otliera  more  to  be  pitied — ^when  old  aongs  bring  back 
the  ckamg^d  !  Thy  grief  is  sweet  compared  to  the 
agony — the  bitterness — the  vonnded  pride,  and 
Uighted  affBction,  connected  with  snch  reminiscences. 
The  poet  bows  down  his  lofty  head  to  listen  to  the 
simple  melodies  of  his  childhood,  and  hold  com- 
monion  with  the  hons^old  spirits  that  come  back 
at  their  call,  as  thongh  it  were  bat  yesterday. 
What  changes  have  passed  oyer  him  since  then ! 
From  a  song-lorer,  ho  has  become,  by  the  most 
natoral  transition  in  the  world,  a  song- writer.  All 
true  poets  most  needs  be,  more  or  less,  admirers  of  old 
ballads ;  it  is  a  part  of  their  sweet  creed,  as  wor- 
shippers of  the  Beantifnl!  Hope  whispers — what 
those  songs  are  to  him  now,  Ats  may  be  to  others, 
yean  hence ;  while  the  heart  of  the  poet  boms 
within  him  at  the  thought. 

'^  Of  all  my  compositions,"  said  a  reteran  author, 

ss  he  sat  tranquil  and  gray-headed,  beneath  the 

ihsde  of  his  well-earned  laurels,  *<  nothing  perhaps 

bu  erer  afforded  me  more  real  happiness  than  a 

sos;  written  years  ago,  at  the  commencement  of  my 

luenury  career,  and  before  I  became  so  completely 

sWibed  in  more  abstmse  studies.     The  world  has 

claimed  all  else,  but  the  song  still  makes  music  in 

my  heart  and  home.     My  children  sing  it  to  me 

every  night ;  and  sometimes  in  the  day  as  well  I 

hear  them  humming  it ;  and  they  little  think  how 

it  pleases  me  to  listen.     And  they  will  sing  it  still, 

with  tears  maybe,"  added  the  old  man,  "when  I  am 

dead  and  gone  !*' 

Two  sisters  sat  together  in  their  humble  apart- 
ment; one  wore  a  widow's  cap;  both  were  pale  and 
soRow-stricken.  They  worked  on  in  silence,  until 
a  woman's  clear  voice  arose  up  all  of  a  sudden  from 
the  narrow  street  beneath,  and  commenced  singiug 
an  M.  ballad,  while  the  widow's  tears  fell  fast 

^  I>o  yon  remember,  Anne,  where  we  last  heard 
that  song  ?"  asked  she.  But  her  sister  had  forgotten. 
There  were  many  tearful  reminiscences,  and  a  few 
son-bright  links  in  the  chain  of  association,  but  this 
was  not  one  of  them  for  her.  She  had  been  sewing 
pUcidly  on,  the  song  and  the  singer  alike  unheeded, 
except  once,  when  it  just  crossed  her  mind  that  it 
was  a  bitter  day  to  be  abroad  in,  and  so  thinly  clad 
as  that  poor  ballad-singer — somehow  ballad-singers 
always  do  come  out  on  wet  days. 

*'  It  was  at  the  Jsle  of  Wight,"  continued  the 
young  widow,  following  out  the  train  of  her  own 
tangled  thoughts.  ^  Surely  you  must  recollect,  dear 
Anne,  how  yon  and  I  and  Frank  set  out  to  visit  the 
new  light-house,  leaving  the  rest  of  our  party  com- 
fertably  established  at  the  little  cottage  adjoining 
the  Sand-rock  Hotel,  and  how  we  grew  tired  when 
little  mcn«  than  half-way,  and  sat  down  to  rest.  It 
was  a  still,  moonlight  evening,  and  Frank  sang  that 
very  song  to  us.  I  have  never  heard  it  since,  save 
in  my  dreams,  until  now.  What  a  happy  night  that 
was!  We  never  got  as  far  as  the  light-house  after 
all,  but  remained  talking,  and  planning  out  a  long 
fotoce  that  was  not  to  be.  Ah  !  I  little  thought  then 
of  hMnnghim  so  soon!" 

**  God's  will  be  done !"  said  Anne  genUy.  "  He 
seudeth  sonro>w  in  love,  lest  oar  heartii  fhoold  oling 
overmMbtoearth.*' 


The  baUad-singer  passed  on,  and  the  sisters  were 
left  alone  again,  with  the  memory  of  the  past. 

Once  more  the  woman's  shriU  voice  rose  up,  min- 
gled with  the  pattering  of  the  rain  against  the  case* 
ment,  and  penetrated  home  after  home  in  vain; 
there  was  no  kindred  echo  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
heard  it.  A  veteran  author,  whose  thoughts  came 
slower  than  they  were  wont,  what  with  age  and 
poverty,  and  the  inmbus  which  weighs  ever  on  those 
who  are  forced  to  coin  poetry  into  bread^wearied 
and  annoyed,  sent  down  word  that  if  she  did  not 
move  on,  he  would  give  her  in  charge.  But  upon 
his  wife's  observing  that  it  was  a  terrible  night  to 
be  abroad  in,  qualified  the  command  by  a  few  half- 
pence, and  the  half  of  their  frugal  supper. 

"  After  all,"  said  he,  with  a  smile,  '<  it  is  easier 
writing  songs  here  by  our  bit  of  fire  (and  it  was  but 
a  bit),  than  singing  them  in  the  cold,  wet  streets." 
A  blessing  surely  rested  on  his  poetry  that  night. 

Again  the  ballad- singer  passed  <m,  and  her  voice 
had  more  of  melody  in  it.  The  kind  face  and 
gentle  words  of  the  poet's  wife  had  done  her  good* 
beside  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  present  hour ; 
and  the  poor,  happily  for  them,  in  one  sense,  seldom 
look  beyond.  Presently  the  door  of  a  respectable 
house  opened,  and  a  young  woman,  decently  dressed, 
beckoned  her  forward,  and  slipped  a  shUling  into 
her  hand,  observing  that  it  was  a  wild  night.  The 
ballad-singer  looked  up  astonished  at  receiving  so 
much,  and  saw  by  the  lamp-light  traces  of  tears 
recently  shed  on  the  thin  cheek  of  her  benefactress. 
The  youDg  woman  shook  her  head  when  she  offered 
her  one  of  the  ballads  which  she  had  been  singing, 
declaring  with  a  sigh  that  she  knew  it  by  heart ;  and, 
interrupting  her  thanks  and  blessings  by  again  dos- 
ing the  door,  went  back  into  her  neat  little  parlour, 
and  leaning  her  head  upon  her  hands,  wept  long  and 
bitterly. 

A  love  of  country,  as  well  as  kindred  and  friends, 
is  indissolubly  linked  with  old  songs.  The  Swiss, 
although  not  iu  general  a  people  of  great  suscepti- 
bility, are  said  to  be  peculiarly  alive  to  this  feeling ; 
and  also  the  Irish  and  Scotch,  more  especially  the 
latter.  How  touching  it  is  to  hear  home-songs  in  a 
strange  land ! — the  simple  melodies  of  childhood, 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles  away,  like  the  sweet 
voices  of  familiar  friends.  Terpander,  the  Lesbian 
musician,  is  said  to  have  quelled  an  insurrection  in 
Laoedaemon  by  his  songs.  '*  Who  has  not  heard  or 
read,'*  says  a  late  author,  "  of  the  extraordinary 
effects  of  the  Jacobite  airs,  so  associated  with  the 
cause  in  which  they  had  been  such  powerful  agents, 
that  even  still  they  make  the  blood  to  tingle,  and 
the  heart  to  throb?  and  that  enthusiasm  which 
flew  like  the  electric  spark  through  every  rank  where- 
over  the  Marseilloise  hymn  was  heard — a  whole  audi- 
ence rising  simultaneously,  and  amidst  the  waving  of 
handkerchiefs,  and  gestures  of  devotion,  joining 
heart  and  voice  in  the  national  anthem— raiments 
dropping  on  their  knees,  and  as  it  were,  solemnly 
devoting  themselves  to  the  cause  in  which  they  were 
engaged  ?— or  the  Rons  des  Vaehes,  upon  the  hear- 
ing of  which  the  poor  expatriated  Swiss  soldiers  were 
wont  to  melt  into  tears — ^many  deserted— others  feU 
ill — and  not  a  few  actually  died,  it  is  said,  of  mere 
home«MokneBs  V* 
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W«  ttf«  lold  b]r  Mr.  Ma1mI6»  that  oli§  iilglit^  when 
Sir  JoalliA  Reynolds  WM  aA  Veiiiee»  the  mafOftger  of 
ihe  0^i«»  iti  ^ompliiae&ft  to  the  Buglish  gentlemen 
IImmm,  Mdered  the  batid  to  plfty  an  Engliih  ballad 
tttiitti  tt  hlipj^ned  to  he  A  popular  afir»  which  was 
^fty«4  or  ULttg  in  eteiy  street  at  the  time  of  their 
leating  London ;  and  by  irecalling  to  mitad  that 
ttietropolia,  with  all  its  conneotions  and  endenriug 
tBifcttmBtatiees,  bttmght  tears  into  thd  artistes  eyes, 
to  wall  as  into  these  of  bis  ooantrymen  who  were  pre- 
Mlt,  In  all  this  the  Spell  lies  siitoply  in  an  eld  song, 
Mlowad  by  meiiMiry  and  assodatieii. 

Beligioiiy  alsov  has  her  old  sotigs — ^the  Catltlcles, 
UmI  *"  tottg  of  aongB**«— as  the  name  so  sweetly  sig 
nifies  "  the  nost  beantifhl  song  !**  And  i*of«  mn- 
•leat  stilU  when  Meses  sang  at  tke  head  of  the  tribes, 
Sifter  the  miraenloas  passage  of  the  Bed  Sea,  MIrf- 
atti's  Song.  The  Songs  of  David,  the  Song  of  the 
Angels,  the  Songs  of  £iion,  began  on  earth,  and  per- 
Iboted  in  Heaven.  AthemefhUofhelyandbeai^ful 
Ihenghta  and  imagining — hanntiags  of  a  glovhMis  f  A- 
Miortality,  bat  all  too  saered  for  oar  present  paper. 
Hymtit  ate  a  kind  of  sphritnal  song,  tiie  infiaenee  of 
Wfai^  are  perhaps  more  lasting  ihan  any  other  khid 
«f  nninspired  tfielody.  We  learn  them  in  childhood, 
aoid  in  old  llge  its  memory  comes  back  to  gladden  and 
V»  blesft  usk  We  lisp  them  at  a  mother's  knee,  and 
ttnrmar  them  on  a  dying-bed.  A  hymn  hi  often 
ninong  the  hut  things  rotained  by  the  fiiding 
inemorT— the  last  aoand  npon  the  trembling  lips ; — 
llkn  ••fcnch-afhiid,*'  in  the  "Pilgrim's  Progtess," 
W«  pnas  thftmgh  the  riyer  singing. 

ttfft  astonishing  the  pertinacity  with  which  old 
nongs  Uttgeir  in  the  heort,  long  after  tilings  that 
teemed  of  fhr  nM»re  importance  have  been  fofgbtten. 
The  aged  man,  looking  dimly  back  npon  childhood's 
liatdly-ac^nlred  love,  remembers  littb  else  save  its 
aongs.  We  can  well  recoUect  sach  an  one,  who  fbr 
ttany  year*  fiUlad  the  professor's  thair  at  Edinburgh, 
nud  Wafe  Jastly  e^lebrated  as  the  first  dassieal  s^olar 
ofhtsday^  Bat  all  these  things  have  passed  from 
him  now  like  a  dream.  It  is  sad  to  mu4t  the  wreck  of 
HMkt  giorions  intellecto^he  wandering  mind-^Ae 
Calling  m!emory---and  yet  he  can  sing  **  Anld  Robin 
Qtay'*  throa^^mnt,  frem  beginning  to  end,  withont 
missing  «  word,  and  with  evident  appreciation  of  its 
iWeet  and  <|vf  et  pathos. 

And  new  we  hasten  to  nonckide  a  paper  over  ivhieh 
«  few  may  smile,  while  the  many  wiU  bear  witness 
by  their  tears  to  Its  deep  truth-^and  ft  may  be,  even 
iwB  ^efy  aeepties,  become  Wlowers  tfi  our  simple 
wmi;  Wiken  the  songs,  warbled  night  after  night 
%o  gladden  the  cheei^l  fiteside,  around  whi6h  elns- 
Inr « lovkig  band  of  nndivlded  hearts,  shaU  be  all  that 
ia  left  %D  remind  them  of  past  happiness-*-when  the 
iSinMiw^  favourite  song  shaU  be  snng,  Und  the 
mMi^  not  there  to  listen — the  song  of  the  once  be 
ln>Wft,  nsW  ehanged  or  dead — the  cradio^wmg,  and 
4he  IHlie  one  in  Hea!tett'--4he  ^song  of  joy  itel  serves 
iwly  to  set  vto  Weeping-Mihe  «ong  that  marks  an 
nivemMiry  Ih  y^nng  lives,  turning  onr  tears  into 
and  ottt  ianghter  into  tears,  roeafiing 
reufft,  lair  fhces,  gentle  tcttes,  hopes,  fears^ 
4Mkd  mnttories,  mystorhmriy  linked  and  asaodated, 
i  4Nd  Mmg'ii 


nnivwrsftriei.    Time  i«  unmarked  by  memory  and 
^ull  of  hope*    Gradually,  however,  there  arises  a 
calendar  in  owt  individual  history,  made  up  of  such 
strange  hierogly^ca  as  to  be  iaeompiohensible  to 
any  but  ourselves.    Bright  days  and  hours  never  te 
be  forgotten  are  signtfted  only  by  a  flower  or  a  song. 
An  old  tune,  registered  long  sinoe  In  that  fidry 
almanac,  brings  along  with  it  a  crowd  of  roooUeetiD&s 
that  have  not  tisited  our  minds  lor  yean,  and  seemed 
to  have  gone  away  for  ever — dim  shapes  familar 
to  the  memory,  fbrg^otten  and  remembered  again  Ifte 
the  fragments  of  a  dMam.  **  Ouoe  more  we  walk  the 
great  city  of  the  past,"  ao  vividly  deaeribed  by  Pro- 
fessor Longfellow—**  with  its  silent  marble  streets, 
and  moss-grown  walls,  and  spires  uprising  with  a 
wave-like  flickering  motion;— «and  here,  amid  the 
mournful  sound  of  funeral  bells,  sweet  and  aorrowfiil 
voices  that  keep  continually  ainging,  *  O,  Ibrget  us 
not!  O,  forget  us  not!'" 

Happy,  for  the  most  part,  are  those  femllles  whom 
Aoide  holds  a  plaoe  among  their  household  deities, 
and  has  an  altar  on  the  domestic  heaith»  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  music  and  singing,  especially  the  lat- 
ter, should  be  so  little  cultivated  in  the  homes  of  our 
English  poor,  where  it  could  scarcely  fhO  to  shed  a 
gentle  and  humanising  influence,  besides  forming  a 
ftt»8h  link  to  bind  its  inmates  together.  Attention 
has,  however,  been  already  drawn  to  this  subject,  and 
Harmony  now  ^rms  a  prominent  hnmch  of  educatton 
in  most  of  our  principal  schools.  Throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  Continent,  the  enltivation  of 
music  and  singing  prevails  more  or  less  among  aU 
classes,  and  Is  a  source  df  pu)re  delight  to  the  poor 
as  Well  as  to  the  rich.  And  also  in  Bohemia,  and 
other  districts  of  Oermainy,  Professor  Hobson  men- 
tions, that  he  has  iVequently  heard  pleasant  vocal 
music  even  among  the  Russian  boora^ 

The  celebrated  Dn  Uush  advocaitea  ainging  en 
a  fresh  ground  fh>m  any  w«  have  yet  tonehed  npon, 
considering  it  as  a  powerihl  correctly  of  fihe  too  «om- 
mon  tendency  to  pulmonic  eompliifnts  ;  and  r^eofds 
his  entire  eonvlction,  that  the  true  oauee  why  the 
Qermans  are  seldom  afllloted  with  eottattuptlon  Is 
the  strength  which  th^  lungs  actjuim  byhoing  con- 
stantly eicercised  in  vocal  music.  He  oonaiders  no 
edttca^on  complete  In  which  singing  l«  wft  hmhided ; 
learned  not  as  an  aocomplt4&ment,  but  a  ttw«et  said 
untiring  source  of  enjoyment  for  on>Birtv«i  aMdoltiers ; 
and  thus  lessening  the  temptation  to  wander  out  of 
the  charmed  circle  of  home  in  search  of  amusoment. 

The  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  present  age,  so  far 
from  destroying,  as  eome  mnrmnrexn  aaaert,  keeps 
guard  over  the  Beautifvd  !  not  as  a  Qiing  a^pait,  to 
be  worshipped  by  the  few,  b«t  a  foeUni^  'ttnd  an  in- 
ftnence  to  be  shed  abroad  among  the  ^ouimon  things 
of  cvery-day  life,  to  gladden  and  to  hleas  ISm  many. 
Nothing  can  be  too  highly  priced  wkich  lends  to 
cherish  and  keep  ^ve  the  tame  of  domestic  lo<ve  and 
sympathy.  The  spirits  of  lihat  lamp,  wlKMe  gentle 
radiance  makes  our  happiness  hate  below,  are  naany ; 
but  Aoide  is  the  blitheM  and  bumest  t>f  them  all  I 
Her  eweet  voice  hires  back  Uie  wanderer,  attd  cheers 
the  weary  exile  with  visions  of  his  lost  heme.  A 
welcome  guest  in  palace  or  bower ;  or  aitting  with 
fthe  hem^ving,by'^e  ^^uiM  heatlAi,  making  the 


In  the  oftrly  fltagcQ  of  life  to  cah  Mrrt  Mkt9ir|lloDg  hours  pass  ploMAutlj'  fti»ti;f««i»Aen  ltmh<M  to 
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—And  soothes  llie  ftgvd  Willi  *  worM  of  1i]^|;otie 
memories.  While  enjoTln^  tfte  }h^i^ftt  fihe  ftttgeU 
not  to  lay  up  a  ptectoui  stofe  of  feweet  thoaghts  for 


the  ftilMMt  tait  Vk^  aa  todhantretft)  t«  tll^  is, 
weaves  many  a  tttftoAd  s^eiH  whioh  Wlbdl  lt«»If  trre- 
sistibly  abont  th6  heart  for  etermofe  !  A  Uellrin^ 
on  Aoide  !    A  blessing  upon  Old  Bongs) 


litebahy  begister. 


ether  Onmmetly  As  ProUckr.    An  KiBtorical  Trsffedy, 
la  flte  Aets.    pf  the  Author  of  <«  Oriselda,"  '<  Sdny- 

It  IS  not  as  a  writer  of  plays  for  reoresentation  that  Simk- 
spce  sian(fa  alone  asd  anapproachabie.  This  is  amply 
prored  in  our  days  by  the  naocem  of  Sir  Lytton  Balwer. 
The  «  Viiia  f^fpetaa"  of  Sarah  Flswer  Adams  if  searcely 
nceOed  in  pMtieAl  and  dratnatfc  power-^th^  power  d" 
Vntifiil,  true,  UM  animated  delineation  of  passion  and 
<bncter — by  any  draoia,  or  other  poem,  of  this  centnTy  ; 
nd  it  would,  we  thinks  sacceed  in  representatioli«  The 
BtvBsmes  of  BedhigBeJd  and  Morston,  the  latter  revitliig 
neoOections  of  old  renown,  aTc  of  good  otnen.  The  atithoT 
of  the  production  belbre  ns  is  a  veteran  in  the  field  of 
druna^  literature,  nnsnccesstiilf  but  not  deleated.  It  b 
the  last  and  best  of  his  doings  *  and,  independently  of  its 
merits  as  a  composition,  it  is  interesting,  itiA<miilch  Ss  it 
iiinushes  addiUonal  proof  of  the  growing  liberality  of  the 
^e.  The  anthor^s  coDcepUoa  of  the  character  of  his  hero 
is,  <m  tiie  whole,  jnst«  Thirty  years  ago,  he  woold  hare 
been  thought  a  bold  man  who  skould  hare  dared  to  draw 
soch  a  portxait  as  this  pldy  presents  of  the  arch  rebel  Oliver 
CromwelL  the  work,  however,  we  think,  fails  in  not  suffi- 
eieatly  impressing  vpon  IW  mind  of  the  readeri  of  spectator, 
the  &et  that  the  «  great  rebellion,"  as  it  Was  termed  bt 
ClareDdon,  wai  not  a  struggle  of  the  peoj^e  With  the  crown, 
hat  a  diqmte  about  mine  and  tkincf  between  the  king  and 
the  aristocracy— a  dispute  which  came  to  blows  ;  not  be* 
cause  the  fliokarts  were  mors  rapaeioBs  or  despotio  thAn 
their  ri^  divine  predeoeasors,  but  beeadse  they  were  less 
politie.  The  Tndors,  with  one  eiTceptioa,  contrived  to  be 
pgptdar  plunderers. 

This  drama  is  charasteristically  addiesied  to  the  aothar 
ef  **  Festns,"  in  an  epistle  dedieatoryi  which  we  quote  en- 
tire, becanse  we  Ihteft  it  etpreeseft  seMimetitd  *'  worthy  of 
aH  acceptation." 


•]fy  mtg  rnhf-^l  beta  oftn  ihoaghl  it  dMlndile  that  an 
viiteB  shooid  anite  m  brethren  eagssed  ia  oM  esisaioii  esn 
ni  thsteadi  weald  tagstd  even  the  superiority  of  an  anociate  as 
liatcer  of  eongzatolation,  rather  than  of  envy.  Then  we  migkt  pro- 
bablj  hear  no  more  of  the  '  qsariels,'  and  potMibly  nothiag  of  the 
'  filfnnitifs  of  aatfastflL* — The  MA  bring  ample  emmgh  to  admit 
crefv  wisly  wMaOttt  eoBiiiQa,  the  oMife  fiyriimate  eaodidstBs  woald 
fed  that,  hj  cBeoamgiiig  le»  known  eeSteaipomrisB,  Ihej  were  not 
pfamotn^  rivsl^dr  svea  eaaipetiton,  hut  geneeoasly  aiding  enmlous 
friends,  aad  this  not  leas  Ibr  the  iateresta  of  Hteflitate  than  of  their 
ova.  It  ia,  therefore,  with  a  jtist  pride  tlut  1  dedieate  this  play 
to  voQ,  IB  order  to  etiBautaionrte  oor  frjendshipi — and  I  know  that 
I  dttfi  aot  leas  please  you  thah  myself,  if  I  taehide  in  this  oimi- 
MBontka  the  motaid  MMes  sf  Mtfstoa,  BSttngfleld,  te." 

The  style  is  metaphoricali  though  not  moro  so,  perbapsi 
thsn  that  of  Taylor's  "  t>hill)p  Van  Artevelde,"  the  author 
seenm^  to  coiiiads  hi  ophdoa  wilb  tliose  who  think,  as  ottr 
BTrtabethan  dramatists  muAt  have  thotight,  that  dramatic 
writiag  requires  d  mtit^  preguant  style  than  any  other,  and 
thsft^  asftis  the  mbbmatSoa  sf  wrltmgi  evsty  line  should 


We  will  proosed  te  quote  a  ^w  i<MMW>  wHhmrt  anetysfey 
the  plot,  which  deviates  little  from  the  tnw  history,  ahd 
wdessly  when  it  dees  }  though  we  ttiast  ol^eet  to  one 
obaraeter,  for  whwh*  we  brieve,  there  is  no  historical 
authority,  and  which  in  no  Way  forwards  the  ieCiOtt ;  tior 
w<nhl  it  dmoh  hnpfove  the  seenk$  speelacte.  The  trft^y 
flonnleaees  with  the  batile  of  Naseby,  the  eteiit  of  Whirh 
remarkably  illustrates  the  power  of  the  eotmnereial  pfiiit^iple 
called  *'  reaction  of  <fisoooat»"  an  error  emnmitted  by  one  of 
the  Kuig*s  oflioersp  skilfolfy  improted  by  QfiMwell,  proving 
fatal  to  the  loyal  caue  i— - 

'*JSttier  QRMO!n),  Paiifcs  Htrrtxt,  dHtf  f  AtC(«BE*o. 

•*  On.  Twas  you,  Prince  Kapert,  lost  ts  Naseby  field— 
Yon  that  did  chase  a  wing  to  etAnh  a  fcather, 
Willie  the  main  body  of  the  bird  yott  left 
To  tear  ua  with  his  bloodv  beak  Sad  claWs. 

"  Rrr.  I  did  my  part,  both  man  and  horse,  my  lord, — 
My  gallant  steed  had  flung  me  ftem  his  back 
And  kick'd  me  for  a  cowstrd,  had  I  rrined  him 
When  rebela  were  before  as  on  the  spur. 
No,  I  did  make  the  raacab  ride  post  haste 
To  publish  their  defeat, — ^flying  from  ftar 
When  other  chase  was  none — egad  !  with  hioghtcr 
My  weapons  lost  their  aim— but  what  availed  it  f 
The  victory  I  woA  by  you  Was  lost. 

*'Ob.  Bobfo  not  to  hoast— your  vtloaf  doth  f<ir{^ 
We  had  to  cope  with  GnmiWetl,  whom  ^ouT  highness 
Fled  from  at  Marston-Moor  as  we  at  Naseby. 
Who  was  the  coward  there  P 

"  Rui».  Let  it  le  proved  who  is  thfe  cowaid  hew. 

*'  Ob.  Away  !  your  rashness  miuM  as. 

"Rrp.  BaahnessI 

"  Or.  Tonr  iheii  foiuid  }>hmd^rint  better  s|iorC  fhtt  ff^htOIr  r 
They  might  have  saved  our  foot  which  Vainly  calTd : 
Bescue  was  phiying  ransom — ^they  fell  overpowered, 
And  horse  alone  was  left  'gainst  horse  and  foot : 
What  eoaM  we  do  biit  fly  r 

**  Bur.  Methinks  some  of  that  forwardness  yon  UfliUe 
Had  mSM  hssmiie  yon  thaa  aeoWard'l  badt. 

"Ob.  Coward! 
My  liege,  here*s  my  commlasiea — pjease  yon  take  It, 
That  I,  a  private,  may  chastise  this  priocox. 

"  Rur.  I  fli^  no  leave— toy  sword  is  my  cotfittisSioh.   f^lLj 

•  KmOi  On  yonr  aUeffhaee  both  fortrtir,  I  dhaiPge  yon. 

"  Ob.  I  never  felt  my  loyaRy  till  noW. 

"  Kino.  OhI  this  is  the  worst  of  my  iBisfoitii^  spite 

Its  gall  converts  my  friends  to  enemies. 
Prince !  take  your  pSssport  to  re-crbss  the  seas. 

«  Rxrt".  Thanks  I  but  I  iieed  no  psssport  but  my  sWoHl. 
I  thank  yet  Msft  yoa  tMak  me  not  Worth  thSiiks. 
The  wars  are  endfld  whee  th«  lesdet  yields, 
But  on  the  ssas  I'll  And  ftesh  fighting  fields.  ^JSgU^ 

"  Ki»0.  A  dangerous  frieiid  Tve  lost,  that  Worst  of  fdes ! 

"  Fal.  ASd  is  it  thSSi  tlibti  noble,  princely  lUitert ! 
Thy  chivalry  is  paid  P— afl  thoti  diirtissedP 
W A  I  prafesi  mysitf  of  khfdred  to  fhe^ 
And  I  will  follow ;  but  l^itn  king  I  go 
To  Ooeuaoiiweal'^-no  more  thfe  peoffle's  fee.  (JSgit, 

"  Kiif  o.  Let  them  go  all — command  our  garriMiiS 
They  do  surrender — ^tear  up  the  roots  of  WaT, 
Afld  Uiy  this  stela  flal  te  rfflxfilon's  Sxe. 

**  Ob.  Nay,  my  good  lord,  yield  not  yourself  to  rebels 
That  ne'er  eoaid  e&ptttx*  yon,  rior  evsr  Shafl* 
Away  with  me  to  IrdaDd—thonsttiid  hesHs 
Tour  praeiwe  therv'wffi  tdadfe  ilks  iksl^ti, 
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*<  Knro.  No,  no,  my  friend,  eAODgh  my  omum  hftth  snffored 
From  Irish  love  that  strengthcoB  Ba^Uih  hate. 
Better  I  trait  my  natiTe  Scots.    To  Newark  I 
Eur&x  win  soon  decide  our  doubtfol  fear 
If  with  nnoertainty  we  linger  here.'* 

The  King  is  captured,  and  the  ensuing  incident  of  the 
saddle  b  not  badly  managed  ;  hut  Oromvell  had  a  stronger 
reason  than  any  found  in  the  letter  which  the  saddle  con- 
tained for  bringing  Charles  to  trial.  What  man  of  capa- 
city could  repose  any  confidence  in  the  "royal  wretch" 
who  had  meanly  consented  to  the  death  of  his  great  and 
honest  seirant,  Strailbrd  ?  Honest  ?  Ay,  the  terrible 
creature  was  botb  honest  and  wise,  after  his  kind.  The 
aristocrat,  acknowledging,  at  least,  one  superior,  believed 
that  no  republican  tolerates  one  equal,  and  knew  that  the 
parliament  could  not  conquer,  without  aggrandising  the 
popular  element,  which  he  hated  in  all  mnoerity,  and  with 
the  unmitigable  rancour  of  a  tyrant-bom : — 
*'  ScEME  6.  Holbom  Bars. 
**  JBiiier  Cloton  wUh  ataddle,     CUitem pc$t» 

•*  Clowit.  Friend !  can  you  tdl  me  where  Holbom  bars  is  ? 

"  CxT.  Which  Holbom  bars  P 

«  Clo.  Why,  Holbom  bars. 

"  CiT.  There  is  bnt  one  Holbom  bars. 

"  Clown.  Then  thafs  it.  Til  warrant. 

**  CiT.  Nay,  this  is  it — ^this  is  Holbom  bars.  [Exit. 

•*  Cloww.  Thank  yon,  friend — ^what  'tis  to  be  a  scholar ! 
I  see  no  bars,  and  yet  he  knowB  'tis  here. 
At  Holbom  bars  at  sign  of  the  Blue  Boar — 
This  most  be  it — I  cannot  read  bat  spell. 
There^s  a  boar,  and  sore  enongh  'tis  bine. 
Why,  blue  and  boar  spells  bine  boor  any  way. 
m  warrant  your  blue  boar  a  learned  pig, 
He  teaches  me  my  letters — a  clerkly  pig  I 

**  Enter  CnoMwsLL  and  ISETOlf . 

"  Cbox.  That  is  the  lad — ^lef  s  seize  him  ere  he  knocks. 
Friend  Hodge !  is  it  the  custom  in  thy  ooontry 
To  saddle  horses  on  the  head  P 

"Cloww.  No. 

**  Cbox.  Ilien  why  hast  thonthia  saddle  on  thy  headP 

"  Clown.  Tm  not  a  horse. 

**  Ibx.  More  like  an  ass  indeed. 

**  Cbox.  Com^  lelf  s  pat  the  saddle  on  the  right  horae. 

•*  Clown,  'tis  not  for  a  horse. 

"Crom.  What  then? 

"  Clown.  A  mare. 

**  Cbox.  How  know'stthon  bat  the  mare  may  be  best  hone — 
See  he  is  grey. 

**  Clown.  There*s  ne'er  a  grey  mare  bat  she's  a  gelding. 

''Cbox.  So  ho! 
'  **  Clown.  What's  that  you'Tc  foondP 

"  Cbox.  A  mare's  nest ! 
Tske  back  thy  saddle — ^hoiw,  ass,  mare  or  gelding — 
Thon  art  an  honest  fellow,  thafs  worth  all.  \ExU  Clown. 

Now  for  a  place  to  read  this  riddle  in.  [Exemit. 

**  Scknb  7.    A  Boom  in  ike  Blue  Boar, 
**  Enter  Cboxwbll,  Ireton,  and  a  Wa.iteb. 
"  Cbox.  Friend !  canst  thou  recommend  a  can  of  beer  P 
**  Wait.  Aye  marry  can  I — ^the  best  beer  in  England — 
Tis  brewed  at  Hantingdon — ^"tis  Cromwell's  beer. 

**  Cbox.  Is  it  P — ^why  then  we'll  taste  it,  and,  if  good, 
Drink  good  sncoess  to  Cromwell's  brewery.  lEsdt  Waiteb. 

Now  what  says  Charles  the  King  to  Charles  the  Prince. 
'*  Be-enterWAjnu. 
"  Wait.  There  is  year  beer — a  great  brewer  tiiai  Cromwell — 
Why  he  hath  brewed  all  £n^and  into  barm. 

**  Ibs.  Friend  I   thon  shoold'st  paint  thy  Uae  boar  black  and 
white. 
And  make  a  bishop  of  him. 

**  Wait.  Nay,  that  would  spoil  oni  costom,  were  it  bishi^'d. 

[EgH. 
**  Cbox.  ^Tis  as  thon  didst  antmiae — he  writes  his  son 
That  he  wHl  raise  me  bnt  to  cast  me  down. 
So  fluiohl6rtnis(  tiutt  may  be  put  in  princes  I 


I  woald  haTe  saved  him — ^he  may  perish  now; 
Bat  still  one  question  asks  an  answer — howP  * 

"  Ibb.  Let  his  own  perfidy  reply. 

**  Cbox.  No,  no,  it  most  not,  shall  not  be  by  i 
Not  by  this  hand  I  nor  shall  the  army  do  it ; 
It  were  an  odiam  to  sink  Heaven  to  Hell. 
What  mast  be  done  then  P — wit,  work  thou  a  way. 

**  Ibx.  He  is  hot  iron  in  the  hand  that  holds  him. 

*'  Cbox.  I  have  it — aye,  the  iiox  sh^  be  onbagf^d 
And  war's  wild  blood-hoands  ma  him  at  fall  cry. 
The  sleeping  nation,  wakened  with  fresh  fear, 
Will  judge  the  offender  and  my  conacienoe  dear." 

The  soliloquy  of  Cromwell,  contemplating  the  corpse  of 
his  late  royal  master,  is  a  fair  average  specimen  of  the  more 
ornate  style  of  the  author  : — 

**  ScENB  8.    A  Chamber  kmg  wUk  Hack,     Wax  Ttgaert  bumm^, 
**  A  coffin  in  the  centre, 
**  Enter  Cboxwbll. 
"  Cbox.  There,  mantled  witli  the  peS,  onseen  he  lies :     ' 
No  watchers  save  those  mates,  dim  as  with  sadness. 
He  sleeps  in  night,  whose  darkness  blackens  all. 
Death  hath  eitinguished  the  morning  star. 
No  more  to  light  the  world  of  life  to  him. 
Oat,  vigil-fires !  leave  him  to  me  and  midnight 
Now,  while  his  grave  ix  digging,  and  the  bell 
Rings  for  his  shrouded  oorse  with  fnneral  toll, 
I'll  muse  a  moaarch's  mortal  nothingness. 
How  like  the  glittering  trails  of  vaulted  worms 
These  royal  emblems  crawl  upon  his  coffin ! 
ril  lift  the  lid  and  look  on  him  the  hut. 
Dead  King  of  day  !  cold  as  the  fireless  hearth  I 
Whose  breath  was  as  the  winds  that  blow  o'er  all, — 
Whose  name  the  many  tongues  of  language  spoke, — 
And  now,  O  King !  thoa'rt  blind,  and  de^,  and  dumb. 
Justice  was  fiite  to  thee,  and,  with  her  sword. 
Shore  off  thy  fiut-crown'd  head  as  'twere  a  poppy. 
Scarlet  amid  the  com. — The  cedar's  fell'd. 
Smil'st  thou  P  and  hast  thou  jo^-ful  dreams  in  death  P 
Is  sUenoe  all  thy  answer  P — Still  thou  smil'st ! 
Well !  happy  be  thy  rest !  smile  with  thy  soul ! 
I  bore  no  hatred  to  the  King,  but  I 
Abhorr'd  the  tyrant.     Could'at  thou  rise  to  life— 
Thou  could'st  not  say  'twas  I  cut  short  the  years 
This  broad  and  ample  chest  did  promise  thee. 
I,  in  my  little  farm,  had  lived  unknown. 
Had  not  the  wrongs  thon  did'st,  reach'd  me  e*en  there, 
And  roused  Nemesis  in  my  boming  heart. 
And  King ! — ^now  in  the  presence  of  thy  oorse, — 
More  awed  by  thee  thus  ooffin'd  than  enthroned,— 
Livedst  thoa  again,  a  despot  as  before, 
Again  Fd  hunt  thee  to  this  bloody  bier  I 
And  if  I  speak,  a  moideroas  regicide. 
Start  forth  thy  blood  and  dye  my  deathless  sool 
With  damned  stains  all  hdl  wants  fire  to  purge. 
Thou  dost  bat  smile — why  I  can  smile  as  well. 
Clear  as  the  sun  at  noon.    Thon  phiy'st  my  friendship  fidse^- 
Forc'd'st  me  to  this  extreme. 

-^O  marble  stinness  I 
The  air  is  hnsh'd  around  thee :  never  more 
Thou  speak'st  to  bind  enfranchis'd  slaves 
And  stifle  minds  in  their  own  dnngeon'd  bodies. 
This  sight  more  moves  me  than  the  slanghter'd  hei^ 
The  sullen  cannon  point  at  on  the  field. 
Ah,  Charles !  thysdf  didst  make  thy  thnme  a  block. 
Thy  sceptre  was  the  axe — ^mistake,  thy  role— 
Thy  follies  brought  thy  crimes  to  justice — 
Ee-actioa  of  thy  wrongM  rule  destroy'd  thee— 
The  poor,  thy  pride  made  victims  to  thy  pomp. 
Were  Heaven's  retributive  chastisers  of  thee. 
Tet  do  I  feel  'tis  better  to  endure 
Thau  to  inflict.— O  God  I  thy  will  be  aH 
I  pity  thee,  poor  dupe !  and  could  forgive. 
Where  are  the  crowds  ^t  ran  at  thy  i^earing  P 
The  herald-mnaic,  pioneering  guards, 
The  long'lived  shouts — the  voUies  of  AU-Hail  I 
The  million  welcomes  waving  in  thy  way  P — 
All  gone  and*  past,  and  thon  liest  timdess  her^ 
With  none  but  me  to  weep  thy  sad  rererse. 
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0  &Ila  prUe ! — TynnU  I  behold  yovr  beaoon ! — 
Lov  liet  the  lioii  thai  deroni^d  the  flock ! 
Firewell  for  ever.  King ! — ^would  that  thy  aim 
Had  not  act  thns  in  blood !  but — it  is  done." 

We  eball  conclude  with  tlie  last  scene  of  tbe  drama  :— 
"Semi.     Palace  aiWkiieiaU, 
**CBO]nrKix. 

"  Cbom.  Nov,  to  aiake  England  mistrc*  of  the  world. 
Scpabtic  HoDand,  jealooa  of  our  freedom. 
Hoisted  her  flag,  a  broom  to  sweep  the  seas. 
Set  itzikea  to  onn, — and  now  free  trade  embarki 
To  ride  on  roiOiBg  billows  roond  the  world. 
FnBee,that  did  penecnte  the  Hngoenot, 
Hith  tom'd  protector,  spite  of  hanghty  Rome ; 
Aad  Spain*f  wrong  Netherlands,  the  sword  hath  canr'd— 
OuslMie,  the  hoa^s !  Dunkirk  for  lost  Calais — 
A  laOj-port  throngh  which  I  check  aU  Eorope. 
Oar  ahipB,  aea  kings !  thronM  on  the  Atlantic  surge, 
lilce  Neptanc^a  chariots,  burst  Gibraltar's  straits, 
Aad  rule,  e'en  where  the  tide-spellM  moon  hu:ks  sway, 
h  Mrditecranean  shores.    The  Sound  nnlock'd, 
Opas  the  Baltic's  ocean-setting  sea. 
Oar  Noctiirni  liberty  unbinds  tdl  states. 
TNssares,  the  Indies  freight  for  tyrant-bigots, 
Oe  fleets  take  charge  of,  and  oooToy  to  us. 
AH  ttis  is  due  to  Cromwell's  Commonwealth  I 
Bat  jfi  there's  more  remains  than  life  can  act 
Irafaai  and  Scotland,  rein'd  and  curb'd,  are  mine ; 
At  better  can  I  keep  the  world  in  hand 
Hm  TaigtMi^,  with  fermenting  fiMtions  mad« 
3f  Bst  I  for  ever  use  the  whip  and  chain  P 
Sib  !  let  BO  ckmd  eclipse  thy  hunp  of  light, 
Bd  bam  perpetual  day  and  banish  darkness  ! 
Ne  More,  O  sleep !  wink  with  the  drowsy  stars : 
Xor  dream  folae  visions  of  the  changeful  moon ; 
Haf*  of  my  life !  lengthen  your  span  to  yean. 
And  give  me  time  for  my  Herculean  task. 
Then  like  great  nature's  work  that  knows  no  stop-— 
Badfiag  with  spring,  making  the  summer  flower, 
fiipeaing  the  antumn  for  coll  wintei^s  cheer ; 
Vi  hbcmr  in  all  seasons  and  all  times. 
As  Fjgfahman  should  find  the  world  his  home. 
And  yn^fanA  grow  more  great  than  glorious  Rome. 

**  Eater  rLXXTWOOD  and  Desborouoh. 

Fleetwood,  my  eon,  and  Desbro',  brother  Beabro'— 

One  OB  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left, — 

Let  we  support  myself  on  you,  my  pillars. 

Iictoa !  hast  thou  gone  from  me  at  this  hour  ? 

Her  ]dague  hath  lolTd  thee,  whoae  plagues  thou  wonldst  haTe 

heard, 
fiat  say,  my  friends  1  what  doth  the  Failiament  P 
"  Db».  Twaa  that  we  oaae  to  talk  to  yon  about. 

*  Caoii.  Well,  ipeak  your  thoughts. 
"  Dis.  Why  they  hare  Totcd  you  a  crown,  the  traitors ! 

They  want  to  make  a  tyrant  of  you,  slaves ! 
Bit  you  win  ne'er  consent,  impossible ! 

1  lose  and  told  the  lognes,  I  knew  you  would  not. 
*FuER.  Nob  fiitber  CromweU  I  you  an  oar  {Roteotor 

Aad  win  not  be  our  king. 
"  Cicai.  Would  you  not  have  me  crowned  P 

*  Dis.  Kany,  Td  rather  see  yon  hang'd,  i'&ith ! 
B«me  what  we  have  kaock'd  at  head  for  ever  P 
Oh  no! — ^tiie  mamentyoa  are  erown'd,  good  brother! 
That  nooeBt  I  renounce  yon  and  denounce  yon; 
Aye,  turn  your  bitterest  enemy  till  death. 

**  Fleet.  And  I — I  wiU  not  prove  a  renegade 
To  mj  trae  fluth — a  traitor  unto  Sion. 

"Cioii.  Why  if  I  wen  a  king— what  worse  were  you  P 
Mj  rdattvca  would  share  my  royalty. 

**  Fleet.  Could^st  thou  reign  with  us  for  a  thousand  yearsP 

"Bes.  Brother !  thou  know'st  we  chose  thee  to  protect  us, 
Aad  thiakfst  thou  we  wiH  have  thee  to  oppress  nsP 

*Cum.  I  have  the  power  already : — ^foola !  ye  fear 
AaoBeabae. 

*Db.  An  odious,  hateful  name.    CaH  thyself  king^ 
Aad  aU  thy  power  it  gone— yea  life  itsdf. 

"ftMM*  Ttm  Bufament  hath  voted  me  the  crown. 


Higofity  almost  i 

The  people,  origin  of  power,  elecft  me. 

^'De8.  Not  they — ^but  Udne  own  parliament— thy  party, 
And  they  are  traitors  to  the  people  for  it. 
What  title  canst  thou  plead  P 

'  Cbox.  My  bible  and  my  sword ! 

*  Fleet.  Thy  sword  weighs  down  thy  bibVs  seal*d  lid. 

"  Csjox.  (atide).  This  stubbornness  is  harder  to  o'eroome 
Than  Tredah's  citadel  where  twiee  repnls'd. 
The  third  time  I  led  on  the  troops  myself 
And  the  wliole  garrison  put  to  the  sword. 
Now  look  ye,  sage  and  just-disposing  men ! 
What  am  I — how  did  I  attain  this  height  ?  • 

Was't  rank  that  dropp'd  me  on  it — wealtii  that  help'd  me  P 
Did  marriage  lift  me  to  it  P — owe  I  this 
To  friends,  allies,  or  anything  but  climbing, 
Hard  climbing  up  an  inaccessive  Snowdon, 
Against  a  torrent  and  tempestuous  winds. 
With  nought  to  breast  them  but  this  dauntlen  heart— 
Yet  have  I  reach'd  the  top,  the  pinnade ! 
Who  led  the  iron  van  at  Marston  MoorP 
Who  at  pois'd  Naseby  tum'd  the  quivering  scale  P 
Who  conquered  IreUnd,  Scotland,  England  too  P 
Three  kingdoms  stepp'd  me  to  this  thnme  imperial. 
Whose  footBtodis  the  sea.    ColosMd  Cramwelll 
Whose  sceptre  doth  outstretch  the  pigmy  worid. 
Freedom,  that  circumnavigates  the  globe, 
Belts  it  with  my  broad  feme — and  all  the  earth 
Hath  heard  the  air  re-echo  CromweU's  name ! 
Yet  am  I  crownless  and  not  worth  a  crown  I 
When  aU  shrunk  back,  I  took  the  helm  alone, 
And  steered  through  huge  Dismay's  gulf-throated  jaws^ 
Hade  peace  perform  more  wonders  than  the  war, 
Cut  off  seed-springing  factions  quick  with  time, 
And  now  Fm  sole — circled  with  solitude — 
Yet  you,  mere  satellites  of  sovereign  Jove, 
Who  without  me  could  ne'er  have  had  a  nam^— 
You  must  dispute  my  title  to  the  crown  I 
Show  me  another  to  compare  with  me, 
And  I  will  vote  him  king — ^yea,  crown  him  too  I 
For  where  aU  things  conspire  to  hail  me  king. 
You  but  obey  fete,  nature,  providence, 
In  my  election. 

"  Db8.  Canst  thou  ensure  a  friture  line  of  CromweUsP 
If  not — ^by  crowning  thee  we  do  uplift 
The  rule  hereditary  of  blind  chanoe. 

"  Fleet.  Therefore,  the  Commonwealth  threw  down  the  crown. 

"  Crom.  You,  you  my  kinsmen,  only  you  oppose 
A  feeble  negative  to  my  election — 
You  little  fires  that  fear  you  will  go  out, 
Wlien  shines  the  greater  light  in  aU  its  splendour. 

**  Fleet.  Ciesar  refused  the  olfer'd  crown. 

«  Cbok.  That  Ciesar  was  a  fool  and  loet  his  life  by*t,— 
They  who  slew  him  were  envious  knaves  like  you. 
Whose  daggers  did  disgrace  their  nobler  swords. 

**  Fleet.  AU  parties  wiU  unite  against  thee, 

"  Crok.  Tut  1  the  anny  shall  sever  alL 

"De8.  Nay,  that  is  most  oppos'd. 
"Judith  J 

**  Jup.  Remember  me  I 

**  Crom.  It  is  decreed ! — I  never  shall  be  king. 

**  Des.  Wauns !  has  a  woman's  look  done  more  than  aU  P 
Why,  brother,  what  ails  you  P 

**  Fleet.  I  never  saw  the  general  cowed  before. 

**  Crom.  What  day  is  thisP 

"  Des.  The  Sd  September. 

**  Crom.  My  day  of  fortune  and  of  fete— enough  I 
I  wear  no  crown*-the  slave  of  death  I  am. 

**  Des.  Here's  a  change. 

"  Bmter  FALOOifBERG  amd  others,  with  a  Ormtu, 

**  YhJL.  My  lord,  deputed  by  the  Commonwealth, 
That  not  insensible  of  aU  it  owes  you. 
Freedom  at  home  and  power  and  trade  abroad-^ 
Would  centre  En^and's  glories  in  your  person. 
And  give  you  hi^ber  power  for  our  protection ; 
We  humbly  offer  you  the  regal  crown. 

**  Crom.  It  wiU  not  on  my  head — ^it  is  too  small. 

**  YhJL,  But  we  wiU  round  it  wider  for  those  brows. 

<*  Cbok«  It  is  not  that  I  dread  the  tongwi  of  omb, 
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UnSBART  RismSTSJt 


That  Bflver  &ued  thfiir  swDrd»--aiid  tboqi^ii  foil 

The  word  of  Parliament  approvea  my  d«e(U  i 

And  aina  me  wi0i  invulaarable  looia, 

To  aU  unaathorised  and  levd  coIaI^aiJ)t. 

Parliament  gives  me  its  liberty  of  speech  ; 

Therefore,  I  thank  it,  and  woidd  tUua  reply : — 

I  doubt  not  <if  ita  (inn  inpport  to  me. 

Or  any  oni^  whoae  power  il  makes  aaprnqa. 

Por  England's  good,  since  law  lives  bat  in  o$oe. 

And  did  I  think  it  meet  I  wore  Uiis  crown — 

Though  Parliament  and  army  ver^  opposed. 

Yet  with  such  spedai  proola  of  providanee, 

As  with  1^1  angeVs  foot  have  kept  my  steps, 

Guardiof  iay  Uifo  againit  ten  thooaand  deatha 

Aimed  at  all  sides^what  shouH  I  fear  from  difference 

That  to  o'eroome  me  must  o*«ioome  t)^e  Heavens  P 

Therefore,  I  fear  not  though  a  world  oppoae. 

"Fleet.  Where  will  this  end? 

"  Des.  He  knows  nol  yet  himself. 

"  Crom.  Am  I  ambitious  P — 0,  Heafen  bear  witness  I 
How  oft  Fve  wish'd  that  I  had  died  a  boy, 
And  gone  with  m$  gieea  thoughts  of  fiowws  and  biidan 
A  phiying  cherub  te  SSysian  ftdds  j 
But  I  grewnp  wjouis'dto  be  a  man, 
And  f&A  the  woes  of  slaves  that  suffer  tyranta. 
Then  did  I  think  what  eaose,  what  remedy 
Was  there  for  thi»--«las  I  I  paw  Bpue  theu 
And  bng*d  to  'scape  into  the  wildeiaeas ; 
There  to  live  free  an4  QOt  be  taxed  for  thoi^^ii, 
Or  pined  to  death  for  houect  apeech  like  Elliott-^ 
Porgive  the  tear  I  pajf  his  meaory. 
But,  yon  all  kittw,  \kom  I  was  l)arre4  fam  flight, 
And  forced  per  foree  to  igfat  with  wro|ig  and  outnfe, 
Till  right  was  oonquemr  and  lE^and  raoaomed. 
But,  oh !  the  blood  andte^  our  freedoni  ooet  t 
Sharp  remedy  for  lingering  life's  disease. 
1  fought  my  countiy^a  battles  itnd  py  Qod'sf 
And  think  you,  I,  the  foremost  in  the  fleld, 
And  loud  as  war  in  peace,  'gainst  secfet  foea*^ 
I  your  Gnstave — ^ycni  gye^t  d^vereiv- 
The  guardian  of  your  iitfiuit  Uberties — 
Custodier !  conservator !  constable  1 
Deserve  to  be  your  King  P — it  may  not  be ! 
Ten  yeara  apo,  peihefi ;  hot  ||0W|  not  now  ( 
Por  I  could  call  on  death  to  give  me  rest 
And  never  know  this  world  of  evU  more. 

''Dec.  Qiealer  art  thou  than  any  wlgar  Ipa^. 

"Fleet.  Dor  lord  Protector  still  I 

**  Fal.  Will  yon  refuse  the  oiTer'd  gift  of  Di^^and, 
That  pnys  you  to  accept  it  P    0|  be  our  long  I 
What  are  you  now  P — uioiimIousI  umiam'dl 
What  can  we  call yonp 

«  Crom.  S'en  what  y<Mi  will— »  worm !-— no  more. 

*<Fal.  Nay  then,  we'll  'stablisl^  yon  as  wore  t^lqng, 
And  all  the  people  sheltor  ^neath  your  wing,  [ISivimI. 

"  Cbom.  'Tis  done— Pve  lost  i^  pame  in  hi8Uwjr--i 
A  sound  to  fill  the  loudest  breath  of  toe. 
My  last  of  victories  hath  vanquished  ipe  1 
Charles,  thou  art  now  revenged !  rest  thee  in  peace ! 
The  crown  that  made  thee  king,  I  have  refused : 
Thy  son  will  take  it  when  'tis  offeTe4  hx$L 
Farewell  the  4pMty  of  Cromwell's  line ! 
What  means  tliis  harrying  of  my  senses  in  me  P 
They  make  my  brain  a  whirling  battle-fldd. 
How  lings  the  noise  of  conilid;  in  miue  ears  I 
Chaos  is  here — ^mine  eyes  are  filled  with  sights. 
Oh,  all  my  li|e  crowds,  in  oonfttsion,  heap*d 
A  fanend  pile,  that  mine  own  poul  consumes.  lFali§. 

**  Fleet.  The  General  swoons ! — call  in  some  ^ee^  Help  { 
'Tis  the  revulsion  of  o'erwrought  emotion. 

«  JSiAfr  I4ADT  Ceomwkll,  Ric94BI>.  IIp&h,  #•<?. 

*<  Ladt  C.  Oh,  my  poor  husband  \  he's  killed  I  he's  dead  I 
Alas!  I  ever  feared  this  end  to  all, 

*'BiCH.  Father!  dear&ther,  speak! 

«Gbom.  Cahn,  pencvl  thou  ntirror  of  Hetven'a  &oa  on  eartli ! 
Do  I  at  hkst  behold  thee  P    0,  m;jr  soul. 
See  thou  thine  immn  in  that  glorious  riass  { 
Give  me  my  sword  to  lean  on.    Tat  alittl^— 1> 

Son,  forfeit  nnpiiv  nn4969iw»  ««^  yu^<i»-* 


'Tis  worth  aU  wod4a»i-0f  fovfft  to  pnidiaee  Mtmm* 

"  Fleet.  Live,  father !  reign ! 

*'  Crom.  Ireland  will  but  remember  m&  for  eril  I 
Scotland  recal  the  Stuart  back, 
And  England  fall^-«pent  with  her  o'erstnmg  strength  ; 
Govem'd  by  fools  and  children,  as  of  yore. 

'  Fleet.  Nay,  name  ns  your  aueeessor. 

'  Cbom.  He  lives  not ! — 
Tell  me,  good  friend  I  can  an  elcvcted  one 
Fer  fall  to  reprobation  ? 

"  HuoH.  No, — he  is  sure  predestinate  to  grace. 

"  Cbom.  Then  I  am  safe,  for  I  was  chosen  once. 
"£ttifir  Officer. 

"  Ore.  A  sudden  tempest,  wiring  with  the  wiuda, 
Takes  tall  trees  by  the  tops  and  pul]j$  them  up 
As  they  were  weeds — ^lays  flat  our  spires  and  steeplna — 
~  lins  ships,  like  schoolboys*  tops,  Upon  the  se^-r 
Whirls  earth  itself  aloft  in  mingiLcd  air. 
The  sky,  viith  lightning,  momently  explodes, 
And  all  the  globe  is  fill'd  with  flashing  lUmes, 
Thunder,  with  his  artillery,  peal  on  peal, 
Boars  east,  ahd  west,  and  north,  and  south  at  once| 
Making  the  clouds  affrighted  scn4  the  ajty, 
Whose  leaden  dstem  poors  dpwn  such  »  flood. 
It  seems  another  deluge  drowns  the  earth ! 
The  sun  hath  fled — ^but  in  his  place,  one  star 
BUzcd  comet-like — almost  in  size  a  sun, 
Then  all  at  once  vani^h'd  into  mid  bf^aven. 

"  Cbom.  That  star  was  mine ! — 0  soul  I  soar  to  Uiy  j 
There  shine  serene  above  the  storms  of  ti|n^. 
I've  lived  in  tempest  and  in  tempest  die. 
Watchings  have  worn  me  out — a  litth*  fovcTi 
More  potent  than  maligqant  armies,  kills  me. 
There  faHs  my  sword,  and  drops  my  nnnervM  arm : 
Now  Ironsides  I  t)ioB  art  once  more  an  infont^ — 
Yea,  Pm  a  wither'4  M  that  with  a  breath 
Parts  from  the  tree  of  life,  and  drops  to  earth. 
Death's  arrow  quivers  in  my  shattered  brain* 
What  bleeding  head  is  that  P— the  king's-^husli  !^-hnab  I — 
I  will  not  hear  thee  speak. — Ay,  thon  oaost  srail&r— 
And  wilt  acense  in  turn* — Qh  pardon  m^,  0  God ! 
'Twas  for  my  country — 'twa^  for  Thee — Oh !  OJj  I  [fikt* 

"  Fleet.  There  fled  the  greatest  spirit  on  the  earth  | 
England,  saved  by  his  arm,  with  him  wiU  ^ 
And  buried  in  one  grave  with  Cromwell  lie.  [SxetttU, 

In  some  respects  we  scarcely  think  that  the  aa^hor  dop9 
jostice  to  the  character  of  Cromwell. 

ffowiu's  HaU  and  Hamkt.    2  vok  fOftk  Byo.    LoqdiNi  t 
Colbom. 

We  cannot  Feoaamher  wj  ChMxem-^^  m  itt^jM^  tf 
literary  entertaiBment  as  the  prefent  laUia  or  oothiBg  that 
is  eithqr  wise,  witty,  homoroiM,  or  eyen  fiorel|  ^§6  jeft  ^>- 
pearcd.  The  Bow  wouU)  seem  to  be  either  wQi^ing  oq}y 
half*time»  or  to  have  shut  up  ^hof^  •d4  gono  out  pf  towfi  bf 
the  holidays,  waittngflvtiMrafivolQC^^iiietnde-iiiiMi^  III 
this  remtokabU  dearth,  the  ooBtribntidiis  of  ao  old  a  flHroorite 
as  Mr.  Howitt  to  the  slender  stock  of  the  flrfigide  amose- 
ment,  which-  re^pes  the  U^\a^  and  aipeliprii^  the  «Doial 
and  kindly  affetiioiis  whieh  it  0nU#  mUi  jdnft  hmmm 
doubly  welfone.  He  may  not,  by  hie  Boer  perfbrmanoe, 
have  added  mueh  to  his  own  laurels,  but  be  has  oonstder- 
ably  added  to  the  suni  of  harmless  plieasnre ;  for  Id  these 
fresh  scenes  and  charanters  from  oonptry  li^  h«  bns 
effectively  estsndsd  his  delii^tlbl '« B<Hik  of  the  fiwoas," 
and  given  a  new  chapter  to  the  ^  Bvnil  Lii»  of  SBgland." 

This  i>  a  fidd  of  which  ](r.  ^owitt  at  preseiit  holds 
nearly  undlsput^  poftsesedon  and  masteiji  on4  it  is  on^ 
which,  <<  wldle  woods  grow,  and  wsters  miit"  will»  when 
displayed  with  competent  knowledge  and  genial  gmto^  nevdr 
fail  to  charm  a  very  iM'ge  class  of  readers — those  to  whom 
the  <'  Nookt*^  and  Oye-ifays  of  Bpf^  £pg|f|B4  f|i^  ^ompi^ti- 
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infy  am  nlaiovB  hM  aol  lew  tinn  ilM  iuppier  indi- 
Tidnab  to  whom  ihsm  p&etuns<{ae  leoliisioni,  with  their 
Biyeiuig  old-world  nuumera,  viageiy  and  qnaint  characters, 
art  eadmxtd  hj  the  raemoriaa  and  auoeiations  of  childhood 
and  jooth.  To  the  towB-hred  claaa,  however,  works  of  this 
detcriptloii  are  hy  frr  the  meat  usefhl.  Thej  are  like  the 
aoqointiaii  of  a  new  language,  whieh,  to  the  rural  population, 
ii  a  mother-tongue.  These  sketches-— descriptive,  dramatic, 
picturaaque,  and  not  wanling  in  the  spirit  a(  poetry — ^have 
tke  additional  merit  of  fanning  a  fitithibl  and  graphic  re- 
eord  of  times  and  manners  tliat,  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
lave  <Aanged  and  disappeared  with  a  tnomentwa,  the  aecelo" 
rating  twee  of  which  it  is  impossiUe  to  calculate.  *<  Where 
is  the  world  into  which  this  lady  waa  bom  f  *'  exolatoied 
Johnson,  •ller«-4owarda  the  elose  of  the  last  eentnry — see- 
ii^  and  admhring  the  venerable  Countess  of  Sglmton  ;  hut 
m  oar  tone,  n  man  of  barely  middle  age  may,  with  equal 
pmiacaoev  ask  ^  where  is  the  world  into  which  I  was 
kon  f  *  The  English  oommeroial  and  seientiHc  revolution  has 
ispiifijrafreted  as  great  a  social  change,  and  left  as  marked 
toaess  ci  Ha  progress  as  the  French  political  revolution  ; 
sal  in  a  ceatmj  or  two,  readers  will  turn  as  eogerly  to  the 
Y^H  of  fiowitt,  to  Cobhett's  «  Bural  fiides,*'  or  Robert 
Cbahsra'  **  TiadkioBa,"  to  see  the  way  of  lile  of  theb* 
mBCBtan^  aa  «•  now  do  to  those  of  the  laborious  and  ill- 
leqaHed  Stowe. 

One  grand  frature  of  this  8tiq;)endoos  transition  is 
drpicted  by  Mr.  Howitt  in  his  story  of  **  flampson  Uooks 
sod  his  man  Joe  Ling."  It  is  the  picture  of  that  change 
which  haa  eonverted  so  many  of  the  small  possessions  of 
the  sturdy  yeomanry  of  England,  and  of  the  "  crofters" 
sad  "  portioners"  of  Lowland  Sootland,  iuto  the  highly- 
improffd  large  eitatea,  the  deer-parka  and  polieies,  of  the 
ipstart  men  of  wealth  ;  the  Oovernment-oontraetors  during 
fte  war  ;  the  nabobs,  loan-jobbers,  and  those  suddenly  en- 
riched by  the  rapid  extension  of  manufactures  and  com- 
■eras.  It  haa^  however,  pleased  Mr.  Howittf  as  a  philosopher 
BMtralissng  on  these  mighty  changes,  to  look  but  to  one 
nde  of  the  shield  ;  or  perhaps  a  one-sided  view  best  suited 
the  artistic  design  of  representing  the  evils  only  of  the 
social  revolution  which  he  deprecates.  Aud  beyond  a  doubt, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  iictionist  and  the  poet,  the  onoe-smiling 
sad  now  mined  **  Sweet  Aubums'*  were  nnich  lovelier  and 
more  enJeaitng  oli^eets  fai  themselves  than  the  modem 
vide  plantation  and  ornamented  park ;  or  even  than  the 
koad  agriooltvral  fieM,  where  two  heads  of  grain  are  now 
laised  nstand  ef  ana*  8maU  independent  holdings,  and 
■nail  proprtetoTi,  appear  to  be  coming  again 
i  faito  ftivomr,  not  only  with  the  poets,  but  with  a 
'  of  political  economists,  who  think  lightly  of  the 
two  heftdi  ol  grain  initcad  of  one,  nnkss  the  pains  be- 
itened  npoB  their  enltnw,  and  the  results  of  thia  oare  tend 
la  hicTi  tm  and  diffise  human  happiness  at  least  as  largely 
as  kndlords*  renta.  In  the  introdnction  to  the  tale  of 
**  Sasqwn  Hooka,"  w)io  by  book-and-crook  clutched  the 
land  wliieii  liad  ooee  maintaiiwd  the  population  of  a  whole 
viflafa  isia  Ua  ikrms  and  park,  we  find  a  faithful  and 
livid  dcacriptien  of  the  ancient  hamlet  and  village  common, 
and  abo  ef  their  modem  monopolisers.    It  Is  truly  said 

*TM  ^mmmkm  of  small  portkiBs  of  land  by  the  people,  which 
BOW  oa  il#ii|lgr  distinguishes  the  people  of  the  Contiiient  from 
thva  el  JhiiMii  ahiiih  laakes,  iadesd,  iwTerty  so  dififlraat  a 
tti^flMi  Mihei»^woQ]d  "^tm  at  one  time  to  have  been  ahnost 
as  pmhI  hwa  ta  aafwheok  If  ws  sUll  go  iato  really  ol4-fsshioaed 
fc>il^  tHwlhwithiahftemo^^chaPieshavepotyetreached, 
■a  w  mwoMMnnn  into  the  ohswa  and  totally 


I  agriooltursl  naehs'  we  sea  evidsaees  ef  a  molt  aaslivt  evte  «f 

things.** 

But  we  pass  the  description  of  the  external  features  of 
these  old  picturesque  hamlets,  which  hod  much  more  to  re- 
commend them  to  the  painter  and  the  poet  than  the  econo* 
mist  or  the  schoolmaster,  to  come  at  the  period  when, 
after  the  slamber  of  centuries,  small  farms  and  village  com* 
mons,  held  by  the  yeomen  proprietors  since  the  Conquest  or 
before  it,  began  to  be  consolidated  in  the  hands  of  the  few. 

''*  After  the  French  Kevohitioii  broke  oat,  snd  the  flames  of  var 
spread  all  over  Europe,  Mm,  how  did  tliis  system  progress  at  home  { 
Every  inch  of  land  became  a  lamp  of  gold.  Forests  and  wastes  were 
inelosed,  but  west  only  to  the  rich.  The  seUlah  abiurdi^  by  which 
tlie  rick  mansgsd  to  ohMm  every  iasb  of  waste  lead,  ea  the  plea 
that  it  liad  been  held  by  feudal  tenure  from  the  diqrs  of  the  000* 
qaeror,  and  therefore  belonged  to  tlie  lord  of  the  manor,  same 
richly  into  pUy ;  as  if  by  their  pieces  of  parchment  these  men  could 
jnstly  hold  in  fee  all  England ;  ta  if  they  had  not  by  ages  of  aef^eet 
and  non-occupation,  forfeited  every  pretendod  title  that  Iksy  ooee 
might  have  lusl  to  waates4hat  had  never  been  ploughed  or  deh ed 
since  the  days  of  Adam.  But  this  was  lecognised  by  the  rich  as  Uw 
for  the  rich :  and  '  unto  him  that  had  was  given,  and  from  him  that 
had  not  was  taken  away  even  that  which  he  had' — the  custom  of 
turning  his  eow  and  hia  geese  npeii  the  waste. 

"Well:  it  had  been  tolanUe  had  the  miachiaf  stopped  h««  | 
but  it  did  not.  Such  was  the  value  of  iaad,  aad  seek  the  wm 
hers  who  had  made  money  by  trade,  by  maaufactores,  by  govern- 
ment contracts,  &<:.,  that  the  pressure  on  the  small  propriaion 
became  like  an  overwhelming  flood,  and  in  a  great  measure  swept 
them  from  the  &C6  of  the  earth ;  and  English  poverty  beoame 
what  we  aee  it  now — the  sMwt  frighUkl  poverty  ia  eiisteaca. 
The  poverty  of  the  Continent  is  the  poverty  of  men  who  have  all 
their  little  portions  of  land  and  nothing  more.  They»  and  thein, 
by  industry,  can,  with  frugality,  live  on  thia  Und.  It  is  a  con- 
stant SDpport — a  constant  sheet-anchor;  and  though  they  have 
pofforiy  they  haTe  mofMr^  That  horrible  oonditioa  of  total  des- 
titution, of  total  depeadsiMe  oa  the  employment  by  othasa^-4he 
total  di^dence  on  the  labour  of  their  hands — which,  whan 
that  employment  is  not  given,  drops  them  st  once  into  the  bot- 
tomless pit  of  pauperism,  and  makes  the  lives  of  millions  one 
great  heait-aehe — one  great  agony  of  the  vnUaies  of  »<essiw<y 
and  muerimuiy  gnawing  at  their  vital*— is  only  known  in  the 
midst  of  this  land  of  luxury  and  uawiaiopled  wealUi. 

'*  With  what  monstrous  strides  has  this  great  English  revoln- 
tion  stalked  on  since  the  impulse  of  the  rrrnch  revolution,  which 
gave  a  tenfeld  life  to  our  manufhcturing  and  to  all  sorts  of  jobbmg 
and  specuktion. 

•  a  a  a 

**  The  httle  proprietors  wers  like  the  ancient  Danites,  men  who 
had  lived  on  with  much  ease  and  little  knowhsdge.  They  knew 
little  of  the  arta  of  lifb,  they  knew  little  ^  hiwyers,  and 
of  mortgages,  and  ftiredosings.  Wlrnt  little  town  ia  there 
yet,  of  four  or  Ave  thousand  inhabitants,  which  doss  net  sliU 
possess  its  people  who  eaa  Roaember  when  it  eoeld  main- 
tain but  one  Uwyer,  and  who,  Vy-the-bye,  was  half-starved  P  Bat 
the  moment  there  came  another,  boUi  flourished,  and  now  there  is 
a  perfect  swarm.  There  needs  no  other  evidence  of  rapid  change 
of  property,  by  fair  and  fool  means,  by  one  thing  and  another,  and 
nothing  more  than  the  growing  pride  and  lust  of  aBeomnlatioa  and 
rasoaUty  of  the  age  has  ef  oeted. 

^  *  *  * 

*'  Of  all  the  new-fangled  introductions,  none  has  been  so  sweep- 
ing sa  that  fnghtf^d  legerdemain  by  which  the  old  cottages  have 
vanished^ whole  hamlets  of  them — ^to  make  room  fbr  soUtaiy 
ponds  and  parks,  and  k>ng,  wiadiag  carriage  appraaohea  to  thsn, 
by  which  the  common  and  the  very  village  green  have  bean  swal- 
lowed up ;  by  which  all  the  old  hedges  of  a  thousand  years  have 
been  stubbed  up — the  old  trees  hurled  down,  and  great  gay  houses 
have  risen,  where  once  a  score  of  thatdied  oottagea  covered  as 
many  eontented  families.  Some  of  the  acts  fay  which  this  layiag  ef 
field  to  field  and  house  to  house  hafte  been  mansged,  we  msy  traee 
in  the  stoiy  of  Sampson  Uooks  and  his  maa  Joe  ling.** 

Though  Mr.  Sampson  Hooka  may  be  aa  extreme  in- 
stance, or  a  caricature  of  his  genm^  the  story  ia  an  instme- 
tive  one.  Poetio  justice  \$  executed  upon  him,  but  the 
villagers  had  not  the  lesa  hwt  each  hifl  oroft  and  ooits^. 
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all  hold  of  tiie  mil,  and  right  of  commonty,  in  place  where  in 
sloth  and  indolence,  very  bad  agricnlturists,  bat  tolerably 
happy  and  perfectly  contented  men  or  boors,  they  had  lived 
on  for  countless  generations.  One  cf  the  most  pleasing 
specimens  of  these  antiquated  clusters  of  small  proprietors 
may  still  be  found  about  Melrose,  and  the  neighbouring 
hamlets  of  Gattonside  and  Darnick,  where  the  descendants 
of  the  Abbey  vassals  till  very  recently  held  each  his  little 
estate  or  /eu — a  small  farm  or  croft — and  where  so  many 
minute  enclosnres,  wild  hedges,  groups  of  old  trees  and  gar- 
dens, and  sunny  orchards,  still  remain  as  to  give  an  air  of 
softness  and  amenity  to  this  locality,  which  is  entirely 
wanting  to  the  more  highly-cultivated  parta  of  the  much  more 
rich  neighbouring  agricultural  country,  where  every  inch  of 
surface  is  turned  to  the  utmost  advantage.  The  immensely 
increased  value  of  land  has,  within  the  kst  thirty  years, 
tempted  many  of  the  descendants  of  the  Abbey  feuars  to 
sell  their  holdings,  which  are  now  often  thrown  into  the 
neighbouring  estates ;  but  enough  remains  to  show  that 
high  cultivation  and  minute  economy  are  quite  as  compa- 
tible with  very  small  farms,  as  undeniably  are  the  social 
charm,  and  the  cheerfulness  and  beauty  which  they  diffuse 
over  the  fuoe  of  a  country. 

All  the  stories  and  sketches  of  the  volumes  before  us  do 
not,  however,  bear  so  close  a  relation  to  **  Halls  and  Ham- 
lets" as  Squire  Hooks  and  his  **  Man."  Some  display 
merely  an  eccentric  humour,  or  point  of  character  found 
in  rural  life,  as  "  Jockey  Dawes,"  or  **  Johnny  Darbyshtre," 
and  other  sketches  are  mere  commonplace  little  tales,  of  no 
especial  mark  or  likelihood*  Indeed,  the  first  volume — and 
the  intelligence  will,  we  are  sure,  be  welcome  to  many  of 
our  readers-Mxmsists  of  a  continuous  story,"  The  Yorkshire 
Family,"  which,  in  a  larger  type,  and  with  a  wider  margin, 
and  trifling  addition,  might  have  made  a  very  &ir  three- 
volume  book  for  the  circulating  libraries.  If  neither  so 
fluent,  nor  airily  graceful  as  our  popular  romance  writers, 
Mr.  Howitt,  though  fiction  is  not  his  fortes  is  not  without 
merit  as  a  novelist,  though  most  successful  when  verging 
upon  the  field  on  which  he  has  been  used  to  expatiate  in 
description  of  rustic  characters  and  rural  scenery.  <<  The 
Yorkshire  Family,*'  besides  its  more  romantic  delinea- 
tions of  high  honour,  and  true  and  faithful  love,  insinuates 
a  sound  moral  lesson  to  all  whom  it  may  concern.  It  has 
of  late  been  siud  that  English  and  Irish  spendthrifts  and 
unfortunates  may  quite  as  creditably,  and  more  efficiently, 
retrench  at  home  as  at  Boulogne,  Tours,  or  Brussels  ;  and 
here  we  learn,  from  an  admirable  example,  that  the  younger 
sons  of  embarrassed  landowners  may  as  respectably  and 
more  profitably  commence  a  course  of  industrious  enterprise 
on  the  half-cultivated  fiunily  estates  in  Yorkshire,  as  on  the 
Canadian  Lakes,  or  in  the  Australian  bush.  A  flour-mill,  at 
erecting  which  they  bravely  kboured  with  their  own  hands, 
gave  the  two  younger  sons  of  Squire  Welstead  the  means  of 
completing  their  education  at  the  University,  without 
farther  embarrassing  their  generous,  bat  improvident 
parent,  or  accepting  that  assistance  ftom  friends  which 
must  have  lessened  then:  sense  of  independence  and  self- 
respect  Anxiety  and  discontent  had  secretly  corroded 
the  minds  of  the  young  men  as  they  grew  up  and  became 
sensible  of  their  position — ^that  too  common  one  of  educated, 
well-bom,  and  accomplished  gentlemen,  without  fortune  or 
profiMrion,  or  the  means  of  acquiring  either.  But  a  manly 
resolution  once  taken,  and  their  good-natured  father's  consent 
obtained,  every  difficulty  vanished.  Though  at  first  shy  of 
handling  tools,  to  swing  the  axe,  and  drive  the  wedge  or  the 


saw,  soon  became  as  great  a  pleasure  to  the  gaHani  yonths  as 
following  the  hounds  or  throwing  the  angling-rod.  They  be- 
came enthusiasts  in.  labour,  and  blistered  liands  and 
fatigued  limbs  were  soon  no  mc^e  regarded  than  if  they  had 
come  from  rowing  a  pleasure-boat,  or  traversing  a  Highland 
moor  after  game ;  and  **  often  after  a  hard  day  of  sawing 
or  timber-carrying  in  the  solitary  woodlands,  they  would 
appear  at  some  gay  party  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  gayest 
of  the  gay,  and  dance  till  morning."  It  is  really  a 
pity,  while  poverty  presses  upon  the  rieh,  that  useful 
labour  in  gentlemen  should  not  be  considered  quite 
as  genteel  as  exertions  which  are  as  fatiguing,  though 
consecrated  by  the  name  of  noble  pastimes  or  invigor- 
ating exercise.  One  must  feel  fully  deeper  respect  for  that 
noble  Marquis,  who,  with  bared  arms,  worked  manfully  in 
wet  olay,  and  in  tending  baking-kilns  until  he  had  perfected 
the  formation  of  draining  tiles,  as  for  the  young  enthusiast 
who  sought  to  regenerate  the  (^leratives  of  the  fiictories,  by 
the  <'  great  fact"  of  the  soion  of  a  dueal-house  condescendmg 
to  share  their  out-door  sports.  In  Mr.  Hewitt's  romance  the 
manly  young  heroes  meet  their  fittmg  reward  in  the  prefer- 
ence given  to  their  virtue,  and  true  dignity  of  character, 
by  the  beautiful,  refined,  and  wealthy  sister-heroines,  over 
the  rich  and  titled  suitors  who  sought  their  hands.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  execution  of  the  tale  in  its  quieter  pas- 
sages, we  select  this  portriut  of  the  aunt  by  whom  these 
right-spirited  young  ladies  had  been  brought  np.  Miss 
Jesse  Borringdon 

*<Waa  a  veiy  sensible,  weU-iafbrmed  woman,  amiable  and  dis- 
creet. She  was  an  old  maid ;  bat  one  of  those  old  maids  that 
one  wonden  why  and  how  they  are  so.  She  was  tall,  of  good 
figure,  and  thon^  no  more  than  fifly,  of  a  freah  and  most  agree- 
able coontenanoe.  For  her  age  she  was  haadaome;  and  must 
have  been,  and  was  nnivenaUy  said,  in  her  yonth  to  have  been 
quite  handsome;  yet  agreeable,  good-looking,  extremely  pleasant 
in  disposition,  and  tolerably  rich,  no  one  oouid  recollect  that  she 
had  had  offers,  or  had  refused  offers,  or  had  suffered  from  any  faith- 
lessness or  disappointment  in  love  matters.  It  waa  strange,  and 
yet  we  see  no  unfraqoent  instances  of  these  strange  cases  in  life. 
Whether  she  was  so  oonacientiously  tender  of  other  people's  feel- 
ings that  she  never  had  divulged  to  any  mortal  affectionate  over- 
tures that  she  had  received,  or  however  it  waa,  no  one  could  re- 
collect her  boasting  of  any  such  refusal,  or  of  her  making  asser- 
tions that  she  never  meant  to  many. 

'*  She  had  dropped,  as  it  were,  quietly  and  natnraUy  into  her 
present  mode  of  lifis.  She  had  a  good  bouse,  waa  ibnd  of  good, 
and  particularly  intellectual,  aodety  -,  was  always  amiling  and  kind, 
as  if  so  perfectly  at  unison  with  herself,  and  not  merely  content, 
but  happy  in  the  peaceful  course  that  she  waa  parsning  along 
the  path  of  life.  Her  house  alwaya  had  an  air  of  elegant  and 
pleasing  quiet  about  it.  Though  she  had  many  ftoqtiain*^fTT«*i 
they  fdl  in  individually,  or  in  UtUe  social  groups,  ao  nataially  that 
you  never  found  anything  that  you  could  by  any  means  call  dis- 
sipation there.  It  was  only  once  or  twice  in  a  year  that  she  gave 
one  of  those  great  parties  which  she  was  holding  when  her 
brother's  fiunily  arrived  from  India,  and  which  ahe  called  piling 
off  her  small  debts ;  clearing  the  atmoaphere  of  the  oloada  of  re- 
turned invitations  that  had  accumulated  there.  Charles  Welstead, 
often,  when  he  called  in  an  evening,  found  her  alone,  or  with  a 
single  female  friend ;  and  then  they  had  a  deal  to  diacoas  of  books 
and  passing  matters  of  interest,  that  were  very  ddigfatftd  to  him 
who  passed  so  much  time  in  the  sober  company  of  hia  profiessionai 
volumes ;  or  he  read  to  her  some  work  of  the  day. 

**  Miss  Jesse  was  as  calm  and  full  of  a  sweet  repoee  as.  her 
house.  It  was,  in  &ct,  the  soul  that  diffused  ita  character  over 
her  abode.  She  seemed  never  to  be  troubled  witii  the  stormy 
passions  that  agitated  other  people.  Showed  ahe  eoold  be,  and 
quietly  astonished  at  people,  things,  and  opinioaa,  and  could  from 
such  shrink,  aa  it  were,  silently,  and  ahnoet  nnobaervedly,  into 
herself;  but  she  seldom,  if  ever,  dealt  in  violent  qathets  against 
them,  or  took  violent  antipathies  or  resentmenta.  On  the  ooa- 
tnu7,  she  was  sirongly  drawn  to  esceUent  peo^  and  syn^- 
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iiused  vividly  with  ill  Uiafc  wa»  going  on  for  tbe  relief  of  the 
kss  £»Toiired  dassca.of  society,  and  was  the  active  member  of  a 
Tiriety  of  benevolent  associations." 

In  contnisi  to  this  picture,  or  as  its  pendant^  we  should 
Cke  to  t^e  that  exquisite  person,  **  Th^  Country  Manty- 
mJckgr^^*  with  her  conversion  to  ^lethodism,  and  the  com- 
&rt  she  foond  in  religion.  The  rough  sketch  is  truth  and 
utore  ;  not  Terisimilitude  hut  living  reality. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  a  few  of  the  minor  pieces  have 
aireadv  appeared  in  our  own  and  other  periodicals,  hut  the 
Car  greater  nomber  are  original,  and  the  entire  collection  a 
desirable  and  agreeable  addition  to  the  scanty  literary 
Git^ftunment  of  the  season, 

A  Jar  of  Honey  from  Mount  ffylla.     By  Leigh  Hunt. 

THaa  Tolnme  if  probably  intended  to  supply  the  want  of 
Mr.  Dickens's  annual  Toinme ;  and  it  will  not  succeed, 
bceasse  it  is  a  different  kind  of  artielo  altogether. 

The  Honey  in  the  Jar  is  gathered  from  many  hives.  The 
broadest  Scotch  is  packed  along  with  oUssio  Greek.  Allan 
Bamsiy  and  Virgil  go  together. 

Hie  Tolnme  is  a  collection  of  odds  and  ends— scraps  and 
fragments.  All  of  them  have  Leigh  Hunt's  kind  warm- 
bstrtedness  stamped  on  them.  They  have  altjo  many 
jRtty  embellishments  and  decorations  befitting  the  sea- 
son. Bnt  they  display  ratbcr  too  much  learning  for  a 
Xew  Yearns  book.  Nobody  can  read  Greek  under  a  misle- 
toeboagh.  The  letters  are  all  too  crooked  and  crabbed 
fer  this  season.  Italian  might  do — because,  somehow, 
Italian  is  altogether  different.  It  has  not  the  same  associa> 
tioos  of  &gging  and  hard  work  ;  bnt  even  Italian  is  pesti- 
frnos  on  these  holiday  eves. 

Leii^h  Hunt  recommends  his  own  way  for  the  following 
re&acns : — 

"  Now,  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  present  writer,  for  many 
yn»  past,  has  been  to  Inre  his  readers  into  the  love  of  other 
k-ffttsftn,  particularly  of  this  most  heautifol  of  them  all.  It  is  for 
Vm  nataa  he  has  scarcely  ever  quoted  the  most  triWal  expresBion 
frtm  any  one  of  them  without  giving  a  version  of  it ;  knowinf?  well 
Ww  many  intelligent  men  there  are  who  would  enjoy  the  origi!T»l 
if  they  knew  it,  far  better  than  many  an  accidental  Rcholar,  and  who 
w  wifiiog  to  have  the  least  glimpse  of  it  afforded  them.  It  ha^ 
>jp«a  well  said  that  *  mankind  vrill  cease  to  quarrel  with  one 
aaoch9  when  they  understand  one  another.*  Mr.  Cobdcn,  in  hiii 
tatertaittiiig  and  instructive  speech  at  the  Manchester  Athemeum, 
has  toU  US  how  he  was  struck  vrith  this  conviction  during  hi5 
twu.  But  he  arrived  at  it  before  by  the  intuition  of  a  lianpy 
oiture.  Why,  for  his  own  delight,  does  he  not  make  himself 
Biater  of  a  luguage  he  so  admires  P  He  is  a  render  by  the  flrc- 
sde ;  and  one  hour's  reading  per  diem  would  render  such  a  man 
Bore  iotrmate  with  it  in  the  course  of  a  year  than  nine-tenths  of 
it«  awsters  in  England ;  but  perhaps  he  is  such.  At  all  events  he 
Em  have  bcoome  acquainted  with  it  sufficiently  for  enjoyment ; 
IS  mndi,  for  instance,  as  ourselves ;  more  so  if  he  speaks  it;  fur 
tlioe^  we  read  well  enough  most  of  the  languages  that  we  trans- 
hte,  we  eaa  spenk  them  no  better  than  just  to  make  our  way  tlirough 
Italy  and  Frnoe.  We  mention  this  partly  that  we  may  not  seem 
to  know  Bore  than  we  do,  and  partly  to  encourage  others  to  learn. 
A  Utile  hearty  love  is  better  in  this,  as  in  all  other  rases,  than  a 
Imp  of  indiferent  knowledge.  '  We  are  ashamed  to  say,  that  we 
know  kas  of  Greek,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  than  we  did  when 
}-ivng,  and  are  obBged  to  look  out  more  vrords  in  the  dictionary: 
fer  to  a  dictUnaiy  we  are  still  forced  to  resort,  though  we  love 
the  laafiage  aext  to  Italian,  and  hold  it  in  higher  admiration. 
Bet  then  we  know  our  ignorance  better  than  vre  did  at  that  time — 
aie  won  aware  of  beauties  to  be  enjoyed,  and  nice  meanings  to 
be  diseovirad — and  the  consequence  is,  that  whenever  we  undertake 
to  trttdate  a  passage  from  Greek,  we  take  our  love  on  one  side  of 
■a,  tad  oirdtetioaary  on  the  other ;  and  before  we  set  about  it, 
f  skfl  ft  poiat  of  sifting  eveiy  possible  meaning,  and  root  of  mean- 
u&  not  CMqpting  those  in  words  the  most  fiuniliar  to  us,  in  order 


that  not  an  atom  of  the  writer's  intention  may  be  missed.  We  do 
not  say,  of  course,  that  we  always  succeed  in  detecting  it ;  but  it 
is  not  for  want  of  painstaking. 

'  The  labour  we  deliv'ht  in  physic?!  pain.* 
"  Now,  hy  a  like  respect  for  tlif  ^ood  old  nwxiin,  *  slow  and  sure,' 
and  by  dint  of  doing  a  little,  or  even  a  very  little  every  day,  there 
is  no  lover  of  jioetry  and  beauty  who,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  might  not  be  as  deep  as  a  bee  in  souie  of  the  sweetest 
flowers  in  other  langniajjes ;  and  it  is  for  r«wl?rs  (»f  this  Rort  tlmt 
we  have  not  only  tr.inslat<'d  aad  coimiu'UttHl  on  Greek  and  other 
passaj^s  in  the  book  before  ns,  but  in  .some  iiisturrcs  given  inti- 
mations of  the  spirit  in  wliich  we  have  studied  them; — being 
anxiouii  to  allure  to  the  study  such  as  can  find  time  for  it,  and  to 
give  some  little  taste  of  their  exquisiteness  to  those  who  cannot. 
For  all  sorts  of  Wnefits  lie  in  a  knowlcdsfc  of  lan<rmigca,  both  to 
men  out  of  the  world  and  men  in  it;  all  aJilitions  to  the  stock 
of  profit  and  pleasure — ^to  the  certainty  of  knowing  (as  the  phrase 
is)  '  what  to  be  at,*  on  occasions  where  profitii]*!^  information  is  re- 
quired— of  not  hising  any  advantage,  either  of  rehitive  or  positive 
gain — of  growing  superior  to  di'liasiug  fears,  and  to  ignorant  and 
inhuman  assunij)tions — and,  ahov*'  all,  of  .ishisting  the  great  cause 
of  the  advancement  and  mutual  intercourse  of  all  men,  wliich 
shall  put  an  end  to  narrow-minded  ideas  of  profit  and  loss,  and 
open  up  that  moral,  and  intellectual,  and  cordial,  as  well  as  com- 
mercial Free  Trade,  without  >»hicli  we  uhould  remain  little  better 
for  ever  than  a  parcel  of  ill-taught  children,  willing,  if  not  able,  to 
cheat  one  another  in  corners." 

Here  is  a  story  far  more  suitablo  for  the  time  than  a  lecture 
on  languages. 

"  A  certain  bishop  who  lived  some  hundred  years  ago,  and  who 
was  very  unlike  what  is  reported  of  her  Majesty's  new  almoner ; 
also,  very  unlike  the  Christian  bishops  of  old,  before  titles  were 
invented  for  them ;  very  unlike  Fenelon,  too,  who,  neverthdess, 
bad  plenty  of  titles  ;  very  unlike  St.  Trancii^  de  Sales,  who  was  for 
talking  nothing  but  *  routes  ;'  very  unlike  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  who 
founded  the  sisterhood  of  Charity  ;  very  unlike  Bundel,  who  '  had 
a  heart,'  and  Berkeley,  who  had  •  ever)-  virtue  under  heaven ,'  and 
that  other  exquisite  bishop  (we  blush  to  have  forgotten  his  name) 
who  was  grieved  to  find  that  he  had  a  hundred  pounds  at  his 
banker's,  when  the  season  had  been  so  bad  for  the  poor ;  this 
higlily  unresembling  bishop,  who,  nevertheless,  was  like  too  many 
of  his  brethren — that  is  to  say,  in  times  past,  for  (for  there  is  no 
bishop  now,  at  least  in  any  quarter  of  England,  who  is  not  re- 
markable for  meekness,  and  does  not  make  u  p<.int  of  turning  his 
right  cheek  to  be  smitten  the  moment  you  have  smitten  his  left) 
this  nnepiscopal,  and  yet  not  impos&ible  bishop,  we  say,  was  once 
accosted  during  a  severe  Christinas,  by  a  parson-Adams  kind  of  in- 
ferior clergyman,  and  told  a  lonp  stor}'  of  the  wants  of  certain  poor 
people,  of  whose  cases  his  lonlship  was  unnwnre.  ^"hat  the 
dialogue  was  which  led  to  the  remark  we  are  about  to  mention, 
the  reporters  of  the  circumstance  do  not  appear  to  have  ascer- 
tained ;  but  it  bcems  the  representations  growing  stronger  and 
stronger  on  one  side,  and  the  detenni nation  to  pay  no  attention  to 
them  acquiring  proportionate  vigour  on  the  other,  the  clergyman 
was  moved  to  tell  the  bishop  that  his  lordship  did  not  understand 
his  '  eleven  commandments.' 

"  *  Klevcn  commandments,'  cried  the  bishop,  *  why,  fellow,  you 
arc  drunk.  Who  ever  heard  of  an  eleventh  commandment?  De- 
part, or  you  shall  be  put  in  the  stocks.'  *  Pnt  thine  own  pride  and 
cruelty  in  the  stocks,'  retorted  the  good  priest,  angered  be}'ond  his 
Christian  patience,  and  preparing  to  return  to  the  sufferers  for 
whom  he  had  pleaded  in  vain.  '  I  say  there  are  eleven  command- 
ments— nol  ten,  and  that  it  were  well  for  such  flocks  as  you 
govern  if  it  were  added,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  the  others  over  the 
tables  in  church.  Does  your  lordship  remember — do  you,  in  fact, 
know  anything  at  all  of  Him  who  came  on  earth  to  do  good  to  the 
poor  and  woeful,  and  who  said,  '  Behold  I  give  unto  you  a  new 
commandment — Love  one  another.' " 

Next,  perhaps,  some  readers  before  they  buy  the  book  may 
want  to  know  how  Leigh  Hunt  treats  Allan  Ramsay  ?  Very 
civilly,  indeed,  they  will  find  in  more  than  one  page  ;  but  we 
take  only  one  : — 

"  Allan  Bamsay  is  the  prince  of  the  homely  pastoral  drama. 
Burns  wrote  in  this  class  of  poetry  at  no  such  length  as  Ilamsay  ; 
but  he  was  pastoral  poetry  itself  in  the  shape  of  an  actual  glorious 
peasant,  vigorous  as  if  Homer  had  written  him,  and  tender  as 
generous  strength,  or  as  memories  of  the  grave. 
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**  RaDMQF  and  he  \a.y%  helped  Scotland  for  ever  to  take  pride  in 
its  heather,  and  its  braes,  and  its  bonny  riTera,  and  be  ashamed  of 
no  beauty  or  honest  tmtli,  in  high  estate  or  in  low — an  incalcula- 
ble blessing.  Ramsay,  to  be  sure,  with  all  his  genius,  and  thougU 
he  wrote  an  entire  and  excellent  dramatic  pastoral  in  Hve  legitimate 
acts,  is  but  a  small  part  of  Buruii — is  but  a  field  in  a  comer  com- 
pared with  the  whole  Scots  pastoral  re^on.  He  has  none  of 
Bums'  pathos ;  none  of  his  grandeur  ;  none  of  bis  baruiug  energy  ; 
none  of  his  craving  after  universal  good.  How  universal,  is, 
Bums !  What  mirth  in  his  cups  !  What  softness  in  his  tears '. 
What  sympathy  in  his  very  satire !  What  manhood  in  e\ery- 
thing !  If  Theocritus,  the  inventor  of  a  loving  and  afEoeting  Poly- 
phemus, could  have  foreseen  the  verbcs  on  the  '  Mouse,'  and  the 
*I>aisy  turned  up  with  the  Plough,'  the  'Tarn  o'  Shauter,'  'O 
Willie  Brew'd  a  Peck  o'  Maut,'  *  Ye  Banks  and  Bnxes  o'  Bonnie 
Doon,*  ^c.  Cnot  to  mention  a  hundred  others  which  have  less  to  do 
with  our  subject),  tears  of  admiration  would  have  rushed  into  his 
eyes. 

"  Nevertheless,  Allan  Ramsay  is  not  only  entitled  to  the  dcsi|f- 
nation  we  have  given  him,  hut  in  some  respects  is  the  best  pastoral 
writer  in  the  world.  There  are,  in  truth,  two  sorts  of  genuine 
pastoral — the  high  ideal  of  Hctcher  and  Milton,  which  is  justly  to 
he  considered  the  more  poetical,  and  the  homely  ideal,  as  set  forth 
by  Allan  Bamsay  and  some  of  the  Idyls  of  Theocritus,  and  which 
gives  as  snch  feelings  of  nature  aud  passion  as  poetical  rnstics  not 
only  can,  but  have  entertained  :u  d  elcioucutly  described.  And  we 
think  the  *  Gentle  Shepherd,*  in  some  respects,  the  best  pastoral 
that  ever  was  written,  not  because  it  has  anything  in  a  poetical 
point  of  view  to  compare  with  Fletcher  and  Milton,  but  because 
there  is,  upon  the  whole,  more  faith  and  more  love  in  it,  and 
because  the  kind  of  idealized  truth  which  it  undertakes  to  repre- 
sent, is  delivered  in  a  more  corresponding  and  satisfactory  (brm 
than  in  any  other  entire  pastoral  drama.  In  fiict,  the  '  Qentle 
Shepherd*  has  no  allqy  whatsoever  to  its  pretensions,  ntcA  om  ikey 
are — no  fiiilure  in  plot,  language,  or  character — nothing  answering 
to  the  coldness  and  irrelevances  of  *  Comus,'  nor  to  the  offensive 
and  untrae  violations  of  deconim  in  the  '  Wanton  Shepherdess*  of 
lletcher's  pastoral,  and  the  pedantic  and  ostentatious  charit>-  of  his 
faithful  one.  It  is  a  pure,  healthy,  natural,  and  (of  its  kind) 
perfect  phut,  sprung  out  of  an  uuluxnriant,  but  not  ungenial  soil ; 
not  hung  with  the  beauty  and  fra^n^nce  of  the  productions  of  the 
higher  regions  of  Parnassus  ;  not  waited  u]>on  by  spirits  and  en< 
ch^^ited  music )  a  dog-rose  if  you  will ;  say  rather  a  rose  in  a  cot- 
tage gard?4i,  dabbled  with  the  morning  dew,  and  plucked  by  au 
honrat  lover  to  give  to  his  mistress. 

"  Allan  Bamsay's  poem  is  nut  only  a  probable  and  pleasing  story, 
containing  charming  pictures,  much  knowledge  of  life,  and  a  good 
deal  of  quiet  humour,  hut  in  some  respects  it  may  he  called  classical, 
if  by  classical  is  meant  ease,  precision,  and  uusuperfluousness  of 
style.  Ramsay's  diction  is  singularly  straight-forward,  seldom  need 
ing  the  assistance  of  inversions ;  and  he  rarely  says  anything  for 
the  purpose  of '  filling  up :'  two  freedoms  from  defect  tiie  reverse 
of  vulgar  and  commonplace ;  nay  the  reverse  of  a  great  deal  of 
what  pretends  to  be  fine  writing,  and  is  received  as  such.  We 
confess  we  never  tiro  of  dipping  into  it,  '  on  and  off,'  any  more 
than  into  liletcher  or  Milton,  or  into  Theocritus  himself,  who,  for 
the  union  of  something  liigher  with  true  pastoral,  is  unrivalled  in 
short  pieces. 

"*The  GenUe  Shepherd*  is  not  a  forest  nor  a  mountain;side, 
nor  Aready  \  hut  it  is  a  fidd  fiiU  of  daisies,  vrith  a  brook  in  it,  and 
a  cottage  '  at  the  su^uy  end ;'  and  this  we  take  to  be  no  mean 
thing  either  in  the  real  or  the  ideal  world.  Our  Jar  of  Houcy 
may  well  lie  for  a  few  mo^neiits  among  its  heather,  albeit  filled 
from  Hybla.  There  are  bees,  *  look  you,'  in  Habhie's  How.  Theo- 
critw  and  Alhu  shake  hands  over  a  shepherd's  pipe.'* 

We  have  space  for  only  one  short  extract  farther  : — 
»  **  If  yon  tell  a  Sicilian  that  there  are  no  earthquakes  in  Jlug- 
land,  he  acknowledges,  of  course,  the  merit  of  their  absence,  hut 
smiles  to  think  that  you  can  suppose  it  a  compensation  for  the 
want  of  vines  and  olives.  The  following  amusing  conversation 
took  plape  in  an  inn  between  the  English  traveller  just  mentioned 
and  a  priest  and  his  Undlady,  ut  Caltgiroue.  The  priest,  '  after 
many  apologies  for  the  liberty  he  was  tixking,'  says  Mr.  Vaughan, 
*  begged  to  converse  with  rac  upon  the  subject  of  Engknd,  which 
the  people  of  these  parts  were  very  anxious  to  hear  {U)out,  as  the  op- 
potunity  of  inquiring  so  seldom  occurred :  and  by  the  time  I  had 
dined,  I  observed  a  dozen  people  collected  round  the  door,  with 
thttr  eyes  and  mouths  open  to  hear  the  examination. 


" '  And,  pray  Signer,  is  it  tnio  whst  ve  are  told,  tlw^  you  biTe 
no  oUves  in  England  ?'* 

*•  •  Yes,  perfectly  true.' 

"  ♦  Cospetto  !  how  so  ?* 

«  ♦  CnspeUotuf  Pi  said  the  lady. 

"  *  Our  climate  is  not  propitious  to  the  growth  of  the  olive.' 

"  ♦  But,  thea,  Siguor,  for  oranges.* 

" '  Wc  have  no  oranges  neither.' 

"  '  Porereiio  P  said  the  laudUidy,  witli  a  tone  of  compassion, 
which  is  a  sort  of  fondling  diminutive  for  *•  Povero^-  *  poor  crea- 
ture,* or  as  yon  would  say  to  your  chiM,  poor  little  fi^ow. 

* '  But  how  is  that  po!i*ibte,  Signor  ?'  said  the  priest.  '  Have 
you  no  fruit  in  your  country  ?* 

"  *  We  have  very  fine  fruit ;  but  ouif  winters  are  severe,  and 
not  genial  enough  for  the  orange-tree.' 

"  *  Tlmt  is  just  what  they  told  me,*  said  the  hdy  '  at  Palermo, 
that  England  is  all  snow,  and  a  great  many  stones.' 

<*  *  But  then,  Signer,  we  have  heard  what  we  can  scaraely  believe, 
that  you  have  not  any  wine.' 

"  *  It  is  perfectly  true.  Wc  have  vines  that  hear  frait ;  but 
the  sun  in  our  climate  is  not  suifteiently  strong,  which  must  be 
boiling,  as  it  is  here,  to  produce  any  wine.* 

" '  Then,  Jesu  Maria !  huw  the  deuce  do  you  do  ?' 

"  I  told  them  that,  notwithstanding,  we  got  on  pretty  well:  th^t 
wo  had  some  decent  sort  of  mutton  and  verj-  tolerable-looking  beef; 
that  our  poultry  was  thought  eatable,  and  our  bread  pretty  good: 
tlmt,  instead  of  wine,  we  had  a  thing  XhffS  call  %ke>  which  our 
people  here  and  thew  seem  to.  relish  exceedingly;  and  that  by  the 
help  of  these  articles,  a  good  cou^tiiuiioM,  and  the  blessing  of  God, 
our  men  were  as  hardy  and  as  loyal  and  brave,  and  our  women  as 
accorophslied,  and  virtuous,  and  handsome,  as  any  other  people,  I 
believed,  under  hoaveu. 

"  '  Xksides,  Mr.  Ahhatie,  I  beg  le^ve  to  ask  you  ^hat  doth  is 
your  coat  of?' 

"  '  Cospctto !  it  is  Englbh  !*  with  an  air  of  importance. 

«*  And  your  hat?' 

«  '  Why,  tliat's  EugUsh,' 

"  *  And  this  lady's  gown,  and  hex  ^nn^t  ^d  ribboasP' 

"  *  Why,  they  are  English.' 

"  *  jVU  English.  Then  you  see  how  it  is :  we  send  you  in  ex- 
change for  what  we  don't  grow  half  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
you  enjoy  in  your  island.  Besides,  patuhoiia  nua  gfitUUc  (my 
agreeable  landlady),  we  cau  never  regret  that  we  don't  grow  these 
articles,  since  it  eniiures  us  an  intercourse  \nth  a  nation  we 
esteem '.' 

"  *  Viva!'  (long  life  to  yon,)  said  the  landlady ;  ^nd  *  Bravo P 
said  the  priest;  aud  between  bravo  and  ««*.•«,  the  best  friends  in  the 
world,  I  escaped  to  my  lettiga  (litter.)"^ 

We  wish  Mr.  Hunt's  Jar  may  reach  a  tweoty-Beventh  edi- 
tion like  somo  of  Mr.  Dickens's ;  but  we  should  bo  afraid  (o 
hazard  auythiog  on  more  than  uioeteen. 

We  have  some  few  more  Chmto^  books  jet  to  notice. 

The  Drawing-Room  Table-Book^  edited  by  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Hall — London,  G.  Virtue— in  title  very  nearly  resembles 
the  Draw  ing-Rooni  Scrap-Book,  but  is  less  gorgeous,  less 
expensive,  and  more  varied  in  its  liti^ratu^ey  whiuh  hw}>  m 
one  or  two  passage,  a  tinge — perhaps  untUsignciUy — ^f  the 
Jacobite  or  Puseyite  principles,  so  obviously  ezliibited  by 
Mrs.  Norton.  The  designs  and  engravings  are  not  equal 
to  those  of  the  Scrap-Book,  the  literature  U  Ixjtter,  f^H  tbe 
prioe  we  believe  to  be  less.  We  copy  tha  following  eulo- 
gium  on  paintings,  engravings,  and  picture  giUkries  from 
the  article  attached  to  an  engraving  of  Titian  in  his  Studio : 

"  How  impossible  it  is  to  loo](  upon  a  pieture  without  being 
carried  to  the  scene  it  represents.  Whether  perfect  9f  otherwise, 
as  a  work  of  art,  it  is  always  suggestive  ;  every  painting  that  we 
hang  u|H)n  our  walb — every  enginving  we  turn  oFpr  in  our 
portfolios — ^niay  be  the  parent  of  ideas,  the  record  of  events,  or  iu- 
troduction  to  &)reign  lands.     We  diink  in  their  infionnation,  we 


*'  *  Olives  and  bread  form  the  principal  park  of  liie  food  of  the  bwer 
classea  in  Sicily,  and  oil  is  a  necessary  of  life. 
"  t  Almost  equivnlent  to  '  zounds'  or '  gadsooliLs.'^ 
**  X  View  of  Italy,"  ut  supra,  p.  Ixxiv. 
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nkxpt  tbcir  '  thcmghtB,^  and  if  we  are  not  the  wiier  or  the  better 
for  acqnainUDce  with  pictiire«,  We  must  lie  cltiTl  indeetl.  1  hope 
far  ^  tine  vfien  every  household  will  have  his  pictnrt»s — ^not 
IB  loo^  cowi^rs  and  stately  chambers,  bat  as  fainiliar  friends ;  vot. 
brtnse  of  their  moMted^  bat  Iftieir  moral  worth.  I  know  that 
posoBS  of  small  means  cannot  place  npon  tlieir  waUs  examples  of 
the  (M  or  modem  masters;  hut  all  such  are  now  so  freely 
tm^edioT  pnblic  oseby  the  engraTer's  skill,  and  framinfc  is  so 
At^^  that  thcj  have  become  the  least  expensive  luxuries  \i  herein 
ve  can  indulge. 

**  What  thoughts  arise  as  we  turn  over  a  volume  of  the  least 
ostentations  engravinjfs !  The  miniature  landscape,  bringing  the 
fer  away  country,  that  we  have  not  the  leisure  or  the  means  to 
riflt,  beneath  the  light  of  our  evening  lamp !  What  do  we  not 
owe  to  Robert's  Holy  Land  ?  How  still,  and  silent,  and  real,  is  the 
c^raTiBg  from  one  of  Muller*s  pictures  of  *  T^rayer  in  the  Desert.' 
How  impoeible  not  to  s}'mputhisc  with  those  brave,  wild  men  in 
ti^  act  of  prostration  !     Although 

'  No  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day,' 
to  those  ostapread  sands,  the  feeling  of  dei'otion  has  bowed  them 
ia  petition  or  thanksgiving  to  their  God,  even  with  as  devout 
tkoQ^  not  aa  enlightaifid  a  spirit  as  that  of  the  "  cottier'*  who, 
having  taken  down 

'  The  big  ha'  Bible,' 

losnves  lua  boBBct,  and  caEs  upon  his  fiunily  to  oall  npon  their 
Ifaker! 

*  HisAorieal  sabgerta,  aa  t^M^  are  termed,  are  of  exceeding  valne, 
ia  napresna^  iiKts  npon  ^e  memory  of  the  yomig  or  uneducated. 
Ikring  Ae  last  exhibition  at  Westminster  Hall  on  one  of  the 
'free  days,'  when  it  was  delightful  to  see  *  the  people'  partaking 
of  the  lUl  bftnqnet  they  were  permitted  to  e^joy,  one  man  was 
krard  to  say  to  another,  *  W(mt  I  buy  a  history  of  England  and 
bafv  Ibe  rights  of  ihem  all  ?  *  An  old  woman  stood  opposite 
Fiioa's  *  Christ  bearing  his  Cross '  until  tears  rolled  down  her 
chirks:  *I  often  read  aljout  it,'  she  e&olaimed,  *bnt  I  never 
thn^t  I  diMM  aee  it!'  And  Ihey  teU  of  a  noted  thief  who, 
iiuptcaatd  by  a  picture  of  Judas  returning  the  thirty  pieces  of 
idv^.  efaaaged  Ua  mode  of  life,  and  endeavoured  to  restore  wluat 
W  had  at  one  time  exercised  all  his  ing<maity  to  obtain.  A  little 
tA  wk)  ma  so  careless,  so  *  giddy,'  that  she  could  not  be  com 
aaiwiBd,  9t  eeaxed,  or  tricked  into  learning  her  letters,  was  no 
^sriaated  by  an  engraTing  of  *The  Babes  in  the  Wood,'  that  she 
i^died  Yiet^d  at  onee  to  the  alphabet,  and  never  rested  till  she  wns 
tP>e  to  read  the  balhd.  These  are  only  items  of  the  good  effected 
iy  anqnaititiDiee  with  pictures — simple  incidents — ^bnt  the  whole 
nmat  of  kaua  feeling  may  be  changed  by  the  prreeence  of  a  fine 
M^DBidviiikortft 

There  are  twenty  engravings  in  the  work,  and  that  nnm- 
beraf  peons  or  tfticles.  The  proee  contribntions  are  siipo- 
ridr  to  tiie  poetry,  btft,  lietween  ihe  two,  the  Table-'Book 
tak&  a  liigfa  rantc  amongst  annuals. 


Tkc  Pieional    Gift-Bock   of   Lays    and   lAthograpkt, 
Edinburgh :  John  Menzies. 

The  exterior  of  this  volrnne  is  ndt  eqolil  to  its  internal 
dtforatloDS,  ^hich  hetLV  nnexccptionable  evidence  to  the 
[trftetlon  attained  for  tbe  art  of  the  lithographer  in  Edin- 
^b.  TUe  litbographs  are  all  executed  by  Mr.  F.  Scheiick, 
nd  are  m  tfnuiged  as  to  comprise  nearly  all  the  shadings' 
prtfticalile  in  his  art,  frotn  the  ilhiminated  title  to  the 
tkOfblly-oianaged  plate  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  from  the 
Otkuy  bbads.  Loch  fit],  from  Fort-William,  taken  at 
^vn,  when  the  moon  is  still  in  the  sky,  and  a  deep  gloom 
bugs  on  tlie  mdontatns,  while  the  light  is  sparkling  from 
tbe  vaters,  is  the  hest  plate  in  this  volnme. 

The  lays  are  all  hy  Mr.  Vedder,  of  l^ith,  with  whose 
ptctiy  oDTTeaders  are  happily  so  familiar  that  we  do  nut 
i«{Dire  to  cbiracterise  "it.  StTcrnl  of  the  pieces  have  al- 
^^  aypeaied  m  this  magaxine,  and  others  arc  now. 

llny  of  tike  bys  are  from  the'Germai],  and  some  of  the 
^^^^Qgrqtks  represent  German  scenery  ;  but,  altogether,  ire 
^«  mi  Ncn  u  iaui««l  with  which  w«  ahoold  b^  better 


pleased  than  the  ''  Lays  and  Lithograplis,**  creditable  alike 

to  ^H;ottish  art  and  literature* 

Many  will  think  and  say — and  we  do  not  think  they  will 
Ik?  in  error — that  Edinburgh  has  in  this  department  beaten 
TiOndou. 

Lyrics  of  Sea  and  Shore,   By  Colin  Rae  Broun.    QlaFgow  : 

D.  Chambers. 

Son</s  by  Andrew  Park,     Glasgow  :  Thomas  Murray. 

Glasgow,  in  addition  to  its  cfttons,  muslins,  and  iron, 
promises  to  become  productive  of  j^oetr}'.  There  has  been, 
however,  almost  from  tlie  time  of  St.  Mungo,  if  not  earlier, 
a  Glasgow  school  of  poetn-.  Sometimes  it  was  rough,  if 
racy,  but  from  that  characteristic  it  has  long  ago  escaped, 
and  its  versification  has  become  smooth  and  artistical. 
Within  our  own  time,  counting  it  twenty  years,  Glasgow 
has  produced  some  of  the  most  popular  poetry  ^  and,  taking 
a  little  longer  range,  it  has  been  connected  with  several 
of  the  highest  names  in  Scotch  poetrj'. 

The  two  volumes  we  have  named  are  both  by  occasional 
contributors  of  ours  ;  and  our  readers  have  therefore  a  very 
general  knowledge  of  their  merits.  Several  of  the  Lyrics 
have  been  published  before,  and  on  that  account  we  do  not 
quote  tliem  largely  ;  but  the  following  lines  from  '*  the 
3Iariners,**  and  from  "  the  Moimtains,"  will  bhow  that  the 
style  is  diversified.     They  are  at  two  extremes. 

"I  love  the  gallant  mariners,  that  travel  o'er  the  deep, 

'Mid  storm,  in  breeze,  or  hurricane,  through  Ocean's  waves  they 

8T»'eep 
Though  lightnings  glare  around  him,  and  heaven's  wide  thunders 

rf)U, 
Unshrinking  stands  tlie  mariner — undaunted  is  his  soul. 

No  dangers  pole  his  manly  cheek,  or  dim  his  watrMnl  f7e, 
\o  tremblings  seize  upon  his  heart  while  wars  the  angry  ilqr, 
But  'midst  the  jarring  elements  sails  foarlesaly  and  brave. 
The  boast  of  proud  Britannia— the  warrior  of  the  wave." 

**  When  the  heather  bells  are  seen, 
In  their  rich  purple  bloom  ; 
When  the  air  is  full  of  sweets 
And  laden  with  perfinne ; 
"  When  the  tassels  deck  the  broom. 
And  the  yellow  flower  the  whin ; 
When  the  bright  sparkling  streamlets 
Are  sparkling  o'er  the  linn ; 
**  When  the  blackberries  blossom, 
And  the  wild  nuts  are  seen  ; 
When  the  gowans  cbd  the  knowes. 
Stud  their  mantles  of  green." 

Of  Mr.  Park's  songs,  the  greater  number,  w«  think,  have 
been  ahready  set  to  music,  and  may  be  had  at  ihe  arasic- 
sellers^  so  that  their  case  is  still  more  desparate,  for  m  q«ot- 
ing  from  his  volume  we  •might  probably  take  verses  that 
half  our  remlers  remember  in  eomiexion  with  indifierent 
I^erformances  on  pianos,  which  were  incapable  altogiAher  of 
obliterating  the  words  ;  for  not  a  few  of  Mr.  Park's  songs 
are  most  deservedly  popular.  We  do  not  think  that  is  the 
case  with  his  parody  on  "  the  light  of  other  days,'*  which 
runs  in  the  style  of  the  following  two  verses  >— 

"  The  light  of  other  days  has  faded, 

The  reign  of  Orcnse  is  past ; 
For  Gas  with  brilliant  blaze  hath  shaded 

Those  icieh  too  short  to  last. 
The  oil  with  evening  parties  clouded, 

Sheds  not  its  flagrant  rnvs, 
O,  the  eye  of  man  no  more  is  shrouded 

With'the  light  of  other  days— 
The  eye  of  man  no  more  is  shrouded 

With  the  light  of  CKbsr  daya, 
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«  The  mould  vrliich  used  to  burn  so  brightly, 
The  wax  and  sperm  also, 
The  dip  we  snuffd  so  oOen  nightly 

Are  all,  alas !  no  go  ! 
Tlie  very  coraiuonest<?*^  ceiling 

With  gasaliers  now  blaze, 
Tliere*8  now  no  use  of  longer  dealing 

In  the  light  of  other  days— 
There's  now  no  use  of  longer  dealing 
In  the  light  of  other  days." 
And  the  next  is  long  enough  to  render  it  safe.     The  two 
verses  we  copy  are  from  the  beginning  and  the  close. 

"  0  wae's  me !  wae's  me  for  the  time 

When  I  was  yonng  and  gay ! 
When  heart  and  hope  were  baith  in  prime— 

The  world  a  summer  day! 
AVhcn  carelessly  I  wundered  glad 

By  hill  and  wood  and  glen ; 
0  wae*8  ray  heart!  it's  grown  sae  «ul— 

Sae  wac  and  worn  since  then ! 

«  'Tis  sweet  to  think  o'  early  days-- 

Those  sunny  hours  o'  life ! — 
As  &ncy  yet  in  trutli  pourtrays 

Those  joys  undimm'd  wi'  strife! 
When  a'  things  wore  a  mystic  charm. 

And  Uka  thing  seem'd  strange  ; 
When  warld's  cares  caused  nae  alarm  ;— 

O  wae's  me  on  the  cliangel'* 

«•  But  why  should  age  or  sickness  make 

The  honest  man  a  slave  ? 
Arc  there  not  joys  time  cannot  speak 

Prepared  beyond  the  gravo  ; 
That,  as  the  warld^s  joys  depart, 

Are  drawing  still  more  near ; 
And,  when  the  piUse  forsakes  the  heart, 

Are  opc'd  to  the  sincere. 
«  Sae  let  ns  spend  the  present  day 

As  weel  as  mortals  can ; 
Joy  is  a  thing— the  learned  say- 
Shared  equally  to  man. 
It  is  not  wealth,  it  is  not  power, 

That  crowns  us  wi'  content ; 
These  hnve  their  short-lived  fovouring  hour, 

But  that  is  the  extent." 


Finis  cm>mt  opus  is  not  the  songster's  motto,  because 
the  beginning  was  better  than  the  end  in  this  mstanee 
This  .  olume  contains  all  the  author's  songs,  and  many  of 
them  are  very  deservedly  popular. 

The  Doctor,  Vol.  vii.  London  :  Longman  &  Co. 
Tub  last  volume  of  seven,  and  of  the  series,  and  we  re- 
gard it  with  no  little  regret,  for  "  The  Doctor"  has  been  for 
Len  years  one  of  our  favourites,  an  exceedingly  free-and- 
easy  visiter,  paying  no  attention  to  arrangements,  but  pick- 
in/up  thoughts  in  all  languages,  living  and  dead,  and  old 
fltorii»  from  out-of-the-way  books,  to  be  scattered  agam  hither 

Lid  thither,  like  pebbles.  And  "  The  Doctor"  was  ashrewd 
caustic  thinker  himself,thoroughly  eecentnc  and  benevolent, 
often  secminj:ly  on  the  wrong  road,  but  always  somehow  ge  - 
tinff  to  the  rightend.  There  is  an  immense  quantity  of  valuable 
reining  in  these  seven  volumes,  and  even  in  this  seventh, 
there  is  enon<,hfor  a  week  of  winter  evenmgs.  The  "Doc- 
tor"  c^rtaWilv  did  not  think  it  valuable;  it  was  all  friig- 
mentan-  to  him ;  but  books  are  not  quite  so  common  m 
cveiT  olhor  i)erson's  hands  as  they  were  in  hft  ;  and  we  do 
not  all  have  piuh  stores  of  old  tales  and  oM  readings. 

We  have  stated  that  there  was  no  fixed  and  dehmte  plan 
in  the  Doctor— he  seemed  to  pursue  no  special  object- 
but  to  heap  together  parcels  of  learning,  wit.  and  sarcasm, 


which  altogether  left  an  impression  on  the  reader's  mind 
that  he  had  not  lost  his  time.  The  following  passage 
argues  out  and  fuUy  establishes  the  propriety  of  cheerful- 
ness, though,  if  the  Doctor  had  been  amongst  us  in  1847, 
he  would  have  found  it  one  of  the  virtues  most  difficult  to 
practise. 

« In  the  thirtieth  chapter  of  the  liook  called  Ecclesiaaticus,  and 
at  tlie  twenty-fifth  verse,  are  these  words : — 

"'Acheerfol  and  a  good  heart  will  have  care  of  his  meat  and 

"This  is  not  the  text  to  a  sennon  but  the  beginning  of  a  chap- 
ter There  is  no  reason  why  a  chapter  as  well  as  a  sermon  shoidd 
not  be  thus  impressively  introduced;  and  if  this  chapter  should  be 
neither  so  long  as  a  sermon,  nor  so  dull  as  those  discourses  which 
perchance,  and  (I  fear)  per-likelihood,  it  may  be  thy  fortune  to 
hear  O  reader,  at  thy  parish  church,  or  in  phrase  nonconformist 
to  sit  under  at  the  conventicle,  it  wiU  he  well  for  thee ;  for  hav- 
ing  began  to  read  it,  I  daresay  thou  wilt  peruse  it  oraUy  or  ocu- 
krly  to  the  end.  ^    ,  v  .^  i 

«  A  cheerful  and  a  good  heart  the  Doctor  had ;  aye,  «»  cheerfid 
and  good  a  one  as  ever  man  was  blest  with.      He  held,  with 
Bishop  Hacket,  that  melancholy  was  of  aU  humours  the  fittest  to 
make  a  hath  for  the  Devil,  and  that  cheerfulness  and  mnomiX 
pleasure  presen'e  the  mind  from  rust  and  the  body  from  patnfymg 
with  dulness  and  distempers;  wherefore  that  bishop  of  good  and 
merry  memory  would  sometimes  say,  he  did  not  Uke  to  look  upon 
a  sour  man  at  dinner,  and  if  his  guests  were  pleased  within,  would 
bid  them  hang  out  the  white  flag  in  their  countenance. 
Vditc,  udlte  amid,  un  cor  giocondo 
E  Rfy  del  fllondo. 
And  if  the  poet  says  true  (which  I  will  be  sworn  he  does),  our 
doctor  might  be  more  truly  king  of  the  world  than  Kehama  after 
he  had  performed  his  sacrifice.  «  *v   u-  v 

«  His  cheerfulness  he  would  not  have  exchanged  for  aU  the  bank- 
bills  which  ever  bore  the  signature  of  Abraham  Newhmd,  or  his 
successor  Henrj-  Hase ;  he  thanked  his  Maker  for  it ;  and  that  it 
had  been  kept  from  corruption  and  made  so  far  good  as  (with  all 
Christian  humilitv)  to  be  self-approved ;  he  thanked  his  heavenly 
Father  also  for  the  free  grace  vouchsafed  him,  and  hia  earthly  one 
for  having  trained  him  in  the  way  that  ho  should  go. 
'•  •  Chfierful  ond  pratefal  takers  the  Gods  Ioto, 
And  such  lui  wait  their  pleasures  with  fall  hopes ; 
The  doubtful  and  distrustful  man  Heaven  firowns  at.  • 
"Being  thus  cheerful  and  good,  he  had  that  car©  of  his  meat 
and  diet  which  the  son  of  Sirach  commends  in  the  text,  and  notices 
as  an  indication  of  cheerfulness  and  goodness. 

«  Understand  me,  reader,  and  understand  the  author  of  the  wis- 
dom. It  was  not  such  a  care  of  his  meat  and  his  diet  as  Apians 
has  been  inflamed  for  in  ancient,  and  Dart^neuf  in  modem  times ; 
not  such  as  Lucullus  was  noted  for,  or  Sir  William  Curtis,  \nth 
whom  Lucullus,  had  he  been  an  English  East  Indian  Governor, 
instead  of  a  Roman  prwtor,  might  have  been  well  pleased  to  dine. 
Bead  Lnndoi's  conversation  between  Lucullus  and  Caesar,  if  thou 
art  a  scholar,  reader,  and  if  any  thing  can  make  thee  think  %nth 
respect  and  admiration  of  Lucullus,  it  will  be  the  beautiful  straia 
of  feeling  and  philosophy  that  thou  wilt  And  there.  Wouldst  thou 
see  another  work  of  first-rate  genius,  not  less  masterly  m  its  kind, 
go  and  see  Chantrey's  bust  of  Sir  William  Curtis ;  and  when  thou 
Shalt  have  seen  what  he  hath  made  of  that  countenance,  thou  wdt 
begin  to  think  it  not  impossible  that  a  silk  pnrse  may  be  made  of  a 
sow's  ear.  Shame  on  me  that  in  speaking  of  thoM  vhohavc 
gained  glory  by  giving  good  dinners,  I  should  have  omitte<l  the 
name  of  Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  he  having  been  made  immortal 
for  this  liis  great  and  singular  merit !  ,       *    *t, 

"  Long  before  the  son  of  Sirach,  Solomon  had  spoken  to  tne 
same  effect  :—*  There  is  nothing  better  for  a  man  than  that  he 
should  cat  and  drink,  a!id  that  he  should  make  his  soul  enjoy  good 
in  it«  labour.  This  also  I  saw  that  it  was  from  the  hand  of  God. 
*  Go  thy  way,'  said  the  wisest  of  monarchs  and  of  men,  in  his  old 
age,  when  he  took  a  more  serious  view  of  his  past  life;  the 
honours,  pleasures,  wealth,  vrisdom,  he  had  so  abundantly  enjoyed; 
the  errors  and  miscarriages  which  he  had  fidlen  into  ;  the  large 
experience  and  many  observations  he  had  made  of  things  natural 
moral,  domestical,  civil,  sensual,  divine ;  the  curious  and  critical 
inquiry  lie  had  made  after  true  happiness,  and  what  contnbutioa 


'<  *  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
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tS  ihmgi  under  tbe  son  could  afford  therennto — *  Go  thy  way,*  he 
said,  '  cat  thy  bread  with  joy,  and  drink  thy  wine  witli  a  merrr 
heirt  r 

*'*lDa9sinch,'  says  Bishop  Kcynoldt,  in  his  commentary  upon 
this  paaaagc,  *  aa  the  dead  neither  know  nor  eigoy  any  of  these 
workUy  Uessings,  and  inasmuch  as  God  gives  them  to  his  servants 
ia  lore,  and  as  comfortable  refreshments  unto  them  in  the  days  of 
their  ranitv,  therefore  he  exhorteth  unto  a  cheerful  fruition  of 
tkesi,  while  we  have  time  and  liberty  so  to  do  ;  that  so  the  many 
other  sorrows  and  bitterness  which  they  shall  meet  with  in  this 
life  may  be  mitigated  and  sweetened  unto  them.  He  speaketh  not 
uf  lensaal,  epicurean,  and  brutish  excess ;  but  of  an  honest,  decent, 
sod  checxfiil  enjoyment  of  blessings,  with  thankfolness  and  in  the 
fear  of  God.  A  merry  heart,'  the  Bishop  tells  us,  '  mi^ht  in  this 
tot  haTc  been  rendered  a  ffood  one,  as  in  other  parts  uf  Scripture 
i9td  heart  is  called  an  evii  heart.  It  is  pleasin;^  unto  God,*  .says 
the  Bishop,  *  that  when  thou  hast  in  the  fear  of  his  name,  and  in 
^ledieace  to  his  ordinance,  laboured,  and  by  his  blessing  gotten 
thee  thine  appointed  portion,  then  thou  shouldest,  after  an  honest, 
cheerful,  decent,  and  liberal  manner;  without  farther  anxiety  or 
uUcitousness,  eigoy  the  some.  This  is  the  principal  boundary'  of 
otr  ootward  pleasures  and  delights,  still  to  keep  ourselves  within 
sedi  mles  of  piety  and  moderation  as  that  our  ways  may  be 
^easing  unto  God.  And  this  sliows  us  the  true  way  to  find  swcet- 
uift  in  the  creature,  and  to  feel  joy  in  the  fruition  thereof; 
namely,  when  our  persons  and  our  ways  are  pleasing  unto  God,  for 
piety  doth  not  exdude,  but  only  moderate  earthly  delights ;  and  so 
moderate  them  that  though  they  be  not  so  excessive  as  the 
hxurioQS  and  sensual  pleasures  of  foolish  epicures,  yet  they  are  tai 
more  pure,  sweet  and  satiaiactor}-,  as  having  no  gnilt,  no  gall,  no 
cane,  nor  inward  sorrow  and  terrors  attending  on  them.* 

"Farther,  the  Bishop  observes  that,  *food  and  raiment  being 
the  fuhstantial  of  outward  blessings,  Solomon  has  directed  unto 
^eeifalness  in  the  one,  and  unto  decency  and  comeliness  in  the 
other.  Ue  hath  advised  us  also  to  let  the  head  lack  no  ointment, 
aadi  perfiunes  being  an  expression  of  joy  used  in  feasts  ;  the 
■eaoing  is,*  says  the  Bishop,  *  that  we  should  lead  our  lives  with  as 
EMch  (reeness,  cheerfulness,  and  sweet  delight,  in  the  liberal  use  of 
the  good  blessings  of  God,  as  the  quality  of  our  degree,  the  decency 
of  our  condition,  and  the  rules  of  religious  wisdom  and  the  fear  of 
God  do  allow  us — ^not  sordidly  or  frowardly  denying  ourselves  the 
beofdit  of  those  good  things  which  the  bounty  of  God  hath  be- 
atoved  upon  us.*  '* 

We  hare  no  doubt  that  bishops  generally  obey  this  in- 
jooction.  It  is  one  of  the  requirements  that  people  arc 
most  inclined  to  follow  who  have  the  means  of  doing  so. 

The  Doctor  had  an  opinion  regarding  beards — quite  a 
ififferent  subject,  it  will  be  observed,  from  cheerfulness — 
which,  now  that  there  seems  to  be  a  perfect  invasion  of 
beazds,  not  merely  on  individual  cheeks — ^but  please  see  the 
Earl  of  £Ue8mere*s  last  letter — ^the  threat  and  the  pro- 
bability of  an  invasion  of  London  by  a  bearded  army,  we 
60  well  to  quote,  with  the  view  of  rendering  it  clear  that  all 
the  reasoning  does  not  rest  with  the  followers  of  Johanna 
Soathcotte,  Latter-day  Saints,  and  the  French  Guards,  but 
that  something  may  still  be  said  in  favour  of  razor-grinding 
and  Sheffield : — 

"Tet  hvre  I  more  to  say  which  I  have  thought  upon,  for  I  am 
fiU  as  the  moon  at  the  fioll ! 

"  ECCLBSIASTICUS. 

"The  reader  most  not  expect  tliat  we  have  done  with  our  beards 
^ ;  shaving,  as  he  no  doubt  knows  but  too  well,  is  one  of  those 
toing^  at  whkh  we  may  cut  and  oome  again,  and  in  the  present 
ciiAptcr, 

'To  shave,  or  not  to  shave,  that  is  the  question*— 

ft  Butter  which  hath  not  hitherto  been  fully  considered.  The 
question,  as  relates  to  the  expenditure  of  time,  has  been  profitably, 
1  trust,  disposed  of;  and  that  of  its  effect  upon  the  health  has  been, 
»  Xerabers  of  Parliament  say,  poophooh'd.  But  tlic  propriety  of 
t^  prsetiee  is  yet  to  be  investigated  upon  other  grounds. 

**  Tsa  Hehoont  tcUs  us  that  Adam  was  created  without  a  beard, 
bat  thai  after  he  had  fallen  and  sinned,  because  of  the  sinful  pro- 
poaitics  which  he  derived  from  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  Tree,  a 
bevd  w  made  part  of  his  punishment  and  disgrace,  bringing  him 


thus  into  nearer  resemblance  with  the  beasts  towards  whom  he  had 
made  his  nature  approximate :  '  ui  muf/ontm  quadnpedivm  eompar, 
soeiut  et  simi/is  etset^  eorundem  siffnafvram  prae  »e  ferret,  qvoruut 
more  vt  salax.  Ha  et  vtdfum  pilu  hirtum  ostenderet*  The  same 
stigma  was  not  inflicted  upon  Eve,  because  even  in  the  fall  she  re- 
tained much  of  her  original  modesty,  and  therefore  deserved  no 
such  opprobrious  mark. 

'*  Van  Ilelmont  observes  also  that  no  good  angel  ever  appears 
with  a  beard,  and  this,  he  says,  is  a  capital  sign  by  which  angels 
may  be  distinguished — a  matter  of  great  importance  to  those  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  them.  *  Si  apparuii  harbatui  angel um 
Halus  etto.  Euddtemoit  enim  nunquam  barbatus  appamit,  mcmor 
cants  obquem  viro  barba  tvccrevU.^  He  marvelled,  therefore,  that 
men  should  suppose  the  beard  was  given  them  for  an  ornament, 
when  angels  abhor  it,  and  when  they  see  that  they  have  it  in  com- 
mon with  he-goats.  There  must  be  something  in  his  remark ;  for 
take  the  most  beaatifol  angel  that  ever  painter  designed,  or  engra- 
ver copied,  put  on  him  a  beard,  and  the  celestial  character  will  be 
so  entirely  destroyed,  that  the  simple  appendage  of  a  tail  will  caco- 
demonice  the  Eudaemon. 

"This  being  the  belief  of  Van  Hebnont,  who  dedarea  that  he 
had  profited  more  by  reveries  and  visions  than  by  study,  though 
he  had  studied  much  and  deeply,  ought  he,  in  conformi^  to  his 
own  behef,  to  have  shaved  or  not  P  Much  might  be  alleged  on 
either  side :  for  to  wear  the  beard  might  seem  in  a  person  so  per- 
suaded, a  visible  sign  of  submission  to  the  Almigh^  will,  in  thus 
openly  bearing  the  badge  of  punishment,  the  mark  of  human  de- 
gradation which  the  Almighty  has  been  pleased  to  appoint ;  but, 
an  the  other  hand,  a  shaven  fifice  might  seem  with  eqnid  propriety, 
and  in  like  manner  denote,  a  determination  in  the  man  to  put  off, 
as  far  as  in  hun  lay,  this  outward  and  visible  sign  of  sin  and  shame, 
and  thereby  assert  that  fallen  nature  was  in  him  regenerate, 

*  '  BfJUe  e»t  vraiment  Vopinion  premiere  ; 
BiUe  eH  encores  Vopinion  demiere ; 
A  qui  dee  deux  eat-et  donoq'  qwje  wuU  f*' 

*'  Which  of  the  two  opinions  I  might  incline  to  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, because  I  do  not  agree  with  Van  Helmont  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  beard ;  though  as  to  what  he  affirms  concerning  good 
angels  upon  his  own  alleged  knowledge,  I  cannot  contradict  him 
upon  mine,  and  have,  moreover,  freely  confessed  that  when  we  exa- 
mine our  notions  of  angels,  they  are  found  to  support  him.  But  he 
himself  seems  to  have  thought  both  opinions  probable,  tmd  there- 
fore, according  to  the  casuists,  safe :  so,  conforming  to  the  fashion 
of  his  times,  without  offence  to  his  own  conscience,  he  neither  did 
the  one  thing  nor  the  other ;  or  perhaps  it  may  be  speaking  more 
accurately  to  say  that  he  did  both,  for  he  slmvixl  his  beard  and  let 
his  mustachios  grow. 

"Upon  this  subject  P.  Gentien  Hervet,  Begent  of  the  College  at 
Orleans,  printed  three  discourses  in  the  year  1536.  In  the  first  of 
these,  De  ratlenda  barba,  he  makes  it  appear  that  we  are  bound  to 
shave  the  beard.  In  the  second,  Le  aieada  barba,  he  proves  that 
we  ought  to  let  the  beard  grow.  And  in  the  third,  J)e  pel  radenda, 
vel  aiettda  barba,  he  considers  that  it  is  lawful  either  to  shave  or 
cultivate  the  beard  at  pleasure.*' 

Sometimes  tlie  Doctor  picked  up  remarkable  stories,  and 
retold  them,  to  the  amusement  of  his  hearers,  as  in  the 
following  instance,  from  which  it  appears  certain  that  a  man 
might  meet  with  a  good  wife  by  aid  of  the  Morning  PotU 
although  the  chances  are  so  much  against  the  man,  that 
we  do  not  urge,  or  even  advise,  the  experiment. 

"  A  story  was  told  me,  vrith  an  assurance  that  it  was  literally 
true,  of  a  gentleman,  who,  being  in  want  of  a  wife,  advertised  for 
one,  and  at  the  place  and  time  appointed  was  met  by  a  lady. 
Their  stations  in  life  entitled  them  to  be  so  called,  and  the  gentle- 
man as  well  as  the  lady  was  in  earnest.  Ue,  however,  unluckily, 
seemed  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  King  Pedro  was  with  regard 
to  his  wife,  Queen  Mary  of  Arragon,  that  she  was  not  so  handsome 
as  she  might  be  good,  so  the  meeting  ended  in  their  mutual  disap- 
pointment. Coelebs  advertised  a  second  time,  appointing  a  different 
square  for  the  place  of  meeting,  and  varying  the  words  of  the 
advertisement.  He  met  the  same  lady — tliey  recognised  each 
other,  could  not  choose  but  smile  at  the  recognition,  and,  perhaps, 
neither  of  them  could  choose  but  sigh.  You  will  anticipate  the 
event.  The  persevering  bachelor  tried  his  lot  a  third  time  in  the 
newspapers,  and  at  the  third  place  of  appointment  he  met  the 
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equally  persevering  spinster.  At  this  meeting  neither  could  help 
laughing.  They  began  to  converse  in  good  humour,  and  the  con- 
versation became  s<j  a^^reeable  ou  lx)th  sides,  and  tlic  circumstance 
appeared  so  remarkable,  that  this  third  interview  led  to  a  marriage, 
and  the  marriage  proved  a  happy  one." 

The  Doctor  had  whimsical  notions,  and,  amongst 
others,  that  there  existed  a  re.«eniblanco  between  men  and 
trees,  which  no  doubt  was  confinnod  by  his  habitual  practice 
of  cutting  and  carving  men  with  that  comfort  and  facility 
wherewith  gardeners  ojxirate  on  trees. 

But  he  should  he,  and  is  well  entitled  to  be  heard  in  his 
own  behalf,  although  the  following  extract  docs  not  in  any 
way  succeed  in  establishing  a  personal  relation  between  our- 
selves and  any  kind  of  tree  : — 

*' '  Man  is  a  tree  that  hath  no  top  in  cares. 
No  root  incomfoita.*— CrapmAx. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  many  poetical  passajEres  in  which  the  sound 
is  better  than  tlie  sense — yet  it  is  not  without  its  beauty.  The 
same  similitude  has  been  presented  by  Heniy  More,  in  lines  which 
please  the  esr  less,  but  satisfy  the  understanding: — • 

'The  lower  man  is  nouffht  bat  a  fair  plant, 
Whv?e  grosser  matter  is  from  the  base  ground.' 

"*A  plant,*  says  Jones  of  Nayland,  *is  a  system  of  life,  but 
insensitive,  and  fixed  to  a  certain  spot.  An  animal  hath  voluntary 
motion,  sense,  or  perception,  and  is  capable  of  pain  and  pleasu^'e* 
Yet  in  the  construction  of  each  there  arc  some  general  principles 
which  very  obviously  connect  them.  It  is  literally,  as  wcU  as  meta- 
phorically, true,  that  trees  have  limbs,  and  an  animal  body  branches. 
Avascular  system  is  also  common  to  both,  in  the  channels  of  whicb 
life  is  maintained  and  circulated.  When  the  trachea,  with  its 
branches  in  the  lungs,  or  the  veins  and  arteries,  or  the.  uerves,  are 
separately  represented,  we  have  the  figure  of  a  tree.  The  lea>-e8  of 
trees  have  a  fibrous  and  fleshy  part ;  their  bark  is  a  covering  which 
answers  to  the  skin  in  animals.  An  active  vapour  pervades  them 
botli,  and  perspires  from  both,  which  is  necessary  for  the  preser- 
vation of  health  and  vigour.  The  m  vUae^  or  involuntary'  meclianical 
force  of  animal  life,  is  kept  up  by  the  same  dements  which  act 
upon  plants  for  their  growth  and  support.* 

"  *  Plants,'  says  Novaha,  *  are  children  of  the  earth,  we  are  chil- 
dren of  the  aether.  Our  lungs  are  properly  our  root ;  we  live 
when  we  breathe ;  we  begin  our  life  M-ith  breathing.'  Plato  also 
compared  man  to  a  tree,  but  his  was  a  physical  similitude  j  he 
likened  the  human  vegetable  to  a  tree  inverted,  with  the  root 
above,  and  the  branches  below.  Antonio  Perez  allejrorised  the 
similitude  in  one  of  his  epistles  to  Essex,  thus :  *  Unde  credis 
hominem  invcrsam  arborem  appellari?  Inversam  nostrU  oculU 
kumauu  et  terrenU ;  recfwn  verb  wr^,  viridenique,  n  radicem  dc- 


*'  •The  reader  of  Berkley  will  naturally  turn  to  the  Siria  of  that 
author— called  by  Southey,  in  his  lite  of  Wesley, '  one  of  the  beat, 
wisest,  and  greatest  men  whom  Ireland,  with  all  ita  fertility  of 
genius,  has  produced/    Vol.  ii.,  2d  edition. 


Jixam  habttnrif  in  »uo  tutturali  hro,  cnlo,  wide  orta?  And  Rabe- 
lais pursues  the  rpsemhbinoe  ftirther,  8a}ing  that  trees  differ  from 
beasts  in  tliis — •  QjuefUs  otU  la  tesiCy  cest  U  (rone  en  las ;  lea 
cheveuLc,  ce  aont  les  rarincs,  e»  Urre ;  d  iet  jpiedt^  cc  toiU  let 
rameaulxy  cotilremont ;  cowme  ei  un  honrne  fcdtoU  le  ekeatie 
fourcha* 

"  The  thought  that  man  is  like  a  tree  arose  in  the  Doctor's 
mind  more  naturally  when  he  first  saw  the  representation  of  the 
veins  and  arteries  in  the  old  tranalatitm  of  Ambrose  Par6*s  works. 
And  when,  in  tlie  course  of  time,  he  became  a  curious  enquirer 
into  the  history  of  her  art,  he  was  less  disposed  to  smile  at  any  of 
the  fancies  into  which  Dona  Oliva  Sabuco  Barrera  had  been  led 
by  this  resemblance,  than  to  admire  the  novelty  and  ingenuity  of 
the  theory  which  she  deduced  from  it. 

"  Bless  ye  the  memory  of  this  Spanish  lady,  all  ye  who  bear  or 
aspire  to  the  honour  of  the  bloody  hand,  as  knights  of  Esculapius ! 
for  from  her — according  to  Father  Peyjoo — the  English  first,  and 
afterwards  the  physicians  of  other  countries,  learnt  the  theory  of 
nervous  diseases ;  never,  therefore,  did  any  other  individual  con- 
tribute so  largely  to  the  gratification  of  fee-feeling  fingers ! 

"  i'eyjoo  has  properly  enumerated  her  among  the  women  who 
have  done  honour  to  their  country;  and  later  Spaniards  have 
called  her  the  immortal  glory,  not  of  Spain  alone,  but  of  all 
Europe.  She  was  bom  and  dwelt  in  the  city  of  Alcaraz,  and 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Phillip  IT.,  to  whom  she  dedicated,  in 
1587,  her  '  New  Philosophy  of  the  Nature  of  Man,'*  appealing  to 
the  Ancient  law  of  chivalry,  whereby  great  lords  and  high-bom 
knights  were  bound  always  to  favour  women  in  their  adventures. 
In  placing  under  the  eagle  wings  of  his  Catholic  Mjyesty  this 
child  wliich  she  had  engendered,  she  told  the  king  that  he  was 
then  receiving  from  a  woman  greater  service  than  any  tbat  men 
had  rendered  him,  with  whatever  zeal  and  success  they  bad 
exerted  themselves  to  serve  him.  The  work  which  she  laid  be- 
fore him  would  better  the  world,  she  said,  in  many  things ; 
nud  if  he  could  not  attend  to  it,  those  who  came  after  him  pcr- 
adventure  would ;  for  though  there  were  already  all  too  many 
books  in  the  world,  yet  tliis  one  was  wanting." 

That  19  exactly  what  we  have  to  fiay  of  the  seventh  volirme 
of  "  The  Doctor."  «  The  world  had  already  all  too  many 
books,  and  yet  this  one  was  wanting."  All  who  can  shonld, 
unqnestionably,  buy  "  The  Doctor."  He  may  contend  with 
them  against  many  depressing  influences,  and,  in  the  long 
run,  sa^'c  the  engagement  ot  a  professional  follower. 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  last  volume  from  aoi  author  who 
did  much  in  many  walks  of  literature,  and  combined  to 
genius  the  humbler,  but  even  more  useful,  lustre  of  a  good 
life. 


**  *  It  should  seem  by  her  name,  as  afihced  to  the  Carta  Dediea- 
torie,  that  she  was  of  French  or  Breton  extraction,  Ibr  the  Signslier- 
self  Oliva  de  Nantes  Sabuco  Barrera.    R.  S. 


THE  GLASGOW  ATHENAEUM. 


Glasgow  liaa  followed  the  example  of  Manchester 
in  the  establishment  of  an  Athenasum  for  the  mental 
and  social  improvement  of  her  young  men,  and  their 
instruction  in  literary  and  scientific  knowledge  ; 
with  the  nsaal  appurtenances  of  a  well -supplied 
reading  room  and  library,  and  the  occasional  delivery 
of  lectures  on  literary  and  scientific  subjects.  With 
the  class  for  whoso  intellectual  wants  it  is  particular- 
ly adapted,  the  idea  originated  ;  and,  although  the 
obstacles  in  the  way  were  at  first  many  and  for- 
midable, by  the  perseverance,  spirit,  and  enterprise 
of  those  who,  from  the  outset,  took  an  interest  in  its 
form6.tion,  these  have  allheen  successfully  oYercome. 
At  p -escnt  the  subscribers  amount  to  nearly  1,900, 
whi«h  includes  upwards  of  100  ladies,  while  the 
number  attending  the  various  classes  exceeds  600 ;  a 
pretty  fair  proof  of  the  progress  which  this  promising 
mtitution  has  akeady  made. 


The  first  commemorative  soiree  of  the  QlaiJgow 
Athenseum  was  held  in  the  largo  City  Hall  of  that 
city  on  Tuesday  night,  the  28th  DeoeOfber.  There 
could  not  he  less  than  3000  to  4000  persons  pre- 
sent on  the  occasion.  Charles  Dickens  was  the  presi- 
dent  of  the  evening,  and  made  one  of  his  most  happy 
speeches  in  opening  the  proceedings.  The  author 
of  the  "  Pickwick  Papers'*  has'had*considerahle  ex- 
perience in  business  of  fhis  nature  ;  and  Glasgow 
can  now  vie  with  Manchester  in  possessing  a  fioorish- 
ing  institution  for  the  literary  and  scientific  instruc- 
tion of  the  young  men  of  the  industrious  clashes,  and 
in  having  had  this  gifted  and  celebrated  writer  to 
preside  over  it  at  its  first  annual  celebration.  As 
Mr.  Sheriff  Alison  said — "  Mr.  Dickons  is  well- 
known  to  establishments  such  as  this.  He  presided 
lit  the  first  great  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Athe- 
naeum ;  and  it  was  to  the  genius  cold  talent  ho 
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displayed  on  that  ooeasion  that,  in  no  small  de- 
gP8e,  the  success  of  that  institutiou  has  been  owing. 
Within  a  few  weeks  he  has  presided  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  a  similar  institution  in  Yorkshire — in 
Leeds  ;  hat  I  am  quite  sore  that,  amongst  the  nu- 
merous literary  triumphs  which  the  memory  of  that 
gentleman  wiU  recal,  there  is  none  to  which  he  will 
hereafter  look  hack  upon  with  more  satisfaction  than 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Athenaeum/' 

The  lustre  of  his  name  will  add  brilliancy  to  the  in- 
»dtntion  now  formed  in  the  great  commercial  eity  of 
tho  West  of  Scotland,  which  has  began  its  operations 
under  the  most  favourahle  auspices,  and  with  the 
£iirest  prospects  of  increased  prosperity  and  success. 
Among  the  gentlemen  on  the  platform  on 
this  ^lemorable  OQcasion,  whicii  was  truly  said  to 
eonslitate  i^n  intevesting  event  in  the  history  of 
Glasgow,  were  some  who  have  taken  a  high  rank  in 
Kience  and  literature,  and  become  ejctensive]y  known 
as  the  fricuds  and  promoters  of  popular  instfuction. 
Besides  Sheriff  Alison,  whose  ''llistory  of  !|iIurope*' 
has  aeqaired  for  him  a  European  fep citation,  there 
were  Professor  W.  E.  Aytoun  of  Edinburgh,  Pro- 
fessor HiU,  Professor  Gregory,  Professor  Thomson, 


George  Combo,  Esq.,  Hobert  Chambers,  Esq.,  Dr. 
Moir  of  Musselburgh  (the  Delta  of  Btackwood's  Ma- 
gazin€\  and  Chas.  Mackay,  Ebq.,  LL.D.,  author  of 
**  Voices  from  the  Crowd  ;'*  William  Anderson,  Esq., 
author  of  "  Landscape  Lyrics ;"  with  Alex.  Hastie, 
Esq.,  the  Lord  Provost  of,  and  one  of  the  Members  for 
the  City  of  Glasgow ;  Adam  Black,  Esq.,  Lord  Provost 
of  Edinburgh ;  James  Ewing,  Esq.,  LL.D.,of  Leven- 
sldc ;  Sir  John  Maxwell,  Bart. ;  Colonel  More,  M.P., 
Lord  Rector  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  many 
others.  An  institution  like  this,  in  such  a  busy  and 
populous  place  as  Glasgow,  is  well  calculated  to  ad- 
vance the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  the 
younger  branches  of  the  community,  and  to  elevate 
their  character  and  habits.  For  these  desirable  ob- 
jects much  will  depend  on  the  young  men  them- 
selves, to  whose  support  and  adherence  the  continued 
prosperity  of  such  an  institution  must  be  mainly 
indebted.  The  existouco  of  literary  and  educational 
establishments  of  this  useful  and  popular  nature  is  a 
peculiar  feature  of  the  present  times,  and  we  shall 
be  happy  to  record  the  formation  of  similar  institu- 
tions in  other  cities,  wherever  they  may  be  com- 
menced. 


POLITICAL    EEGISTER 


The  object  of  the  Uii^istry  in  assembling  Parliament  iq 
XneiDber  serins  to  have  hccn  a  trial  of  the  House.  They 
desired  to  ascertain  the  working  of  the  new  machine. 
Probably  they  were  anxious  to  break  it  in  before  Spring 
sad  its  Ubours  arrived.  To  them  the  trial  must  have  been 
saiiiikctory.  The  Lower  llous^e  wrought  well ;  and  the 
U^pf:^  }lous<3  is  an  established  liack.  The  feal  utility  of 
irxtnuirdiiiary  se«>&iqn$  is  oilen  Ichs  than  the  excuses  thejf 
a^d  for  the  public  to  regain  its  accustonied  good  natui'c. 
When  the  ]^|inii>try  decided  on  assembling  the  Legislature 
in  November,  the  public  excitemeiit  ran  very  high.  The 
larg^  ipercautUe  houses  were  filing  un  the  right  and  lell 
sad  all  sides.  There  w(W  no  visible  close  to  the  serial  of 
caliunities,  which  resembled  thftt  of  noveld  by  Mr,  James,  or 
the  story  without  an  end.  The  Currency  laws  were  at  the 
heart  of  the  disorder,  and  the  want  of  confidence  was  all 
round  th^  ring.  It  wa^  a  cutaneous  eruption,  covering  the 
entbe  superficies  of  society,  and  it  was  partially  laid  by  th» 
pruclamation  that  Parliament  would  meet.  The  patient- 
I-diiic  rely  explicitly  on  a  consultation  of  the  State  physi- 
bicisns;  and  being  told  that  they  were  to  assemble,  i^ 
hnmediately  reached  the  conviction  that  all  would  be  well. 
They  did  assemble,  and  in  the  main  disease  all  that  they 
did  was  to  appoint  a  deputation  of  tlieir  number  to  examine 
tbe  symptoms. 

Currency  committees  portend  evil.  Each  successive 
mrrcDcj  committee  has  produced  something  worse  than  its 
predecessor.  Whenever  some  new  monopoly  for  the  money 
inter«t  is  contrived,  a  currency  committee  precedes  the 
nactment.  The  science  into  which  they  inquire  is  plain  and 
ample.  There  might  be  with  the  same  propriety  a  parliamen- 
Unr  committee  appointed  every  other  year  to  sit  upon  the 
rale  of  three,  or  consider  vulgar  fractions,  and  extract  the 
oibe  root  of  the  national  debt.  There  is  difficulty,  we  know, 
m  teKildng  the  English  nation  common  sense  respecting  the 
carreiicy.  Anglo-Saxon  prejudice  is  always  blunt,  honest,  but 
^^>  An  English  pnrjndicc  is  made  of  adamant.  There  is 


but  one  way  of  melting  it  down  ;  and  that  is  by  following 
Hamiibars  example  with  the  Alps — soaking  it  in  vinegar. 
On  the  currency  the  English  mind  has  a  prejudice,  but  ere 
now  it  should  be  very  well  vinegarised.  A  few  fiacts,  how- 
ever, are  quite  as  clear  as  any  committee  can  make  them. 
If  a  nation  has  a  gold  currency  of  thirty  millions,  it  must 
sink  that  cai)ital  first,  next  pay  its  interest  annually,  and 
last  lose  all  the  tear  and  wear  of  the  metal — no  small  matter, 
as  persons  know  whose  sovereigns,  as  is  the  habit  with 
moif^t  of  us,  come  in  of  full  weight,  and  ahva}  a  go  out  too 
light  by  fourpcnce  to  sixpence. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  if  a  paper  currency  be  founded  on 
property,  and  sufficient  property,  it  must  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses of  gold  without  its  cost  ;  and  is  therefore  the  most 
economical  of  the  two  i)lans.  Farther,  wo  believe  it  may 
be  demonstrated  that  no  greater  danger  exists  in  or  from  five 
one-pound  notes,  than  one  five-pound  note.  That  circum- 
stance tells  against  the  Act  of  1B19,  which  mildly  assumed 
that  a  five-pound  note  in  a  lump  was  a  useful  medium  of 
circulation,  to  be  greatly  desired  ;  though,  if  it  were  cut 
down  into  five  equal  parts — each  of  the  parts  assumed  a 
characteristic  that  no  part  of  the  whole  ix}sscssed  and  be- 
came a  nuisance. 

Again,  we  think  it  capable  of  demonstration,  without  the 
aid  of  a  coumiittee,  that  when  commodities  are  high  priced, 
and  a  greater  nominal  currency  is  requisite  for  their  ex- 
change, it  would  be  natural  and  wise  rather  to  increase  than 
to  diminish  that  currency.  The  action  of  the  Act  of  1844 
reverses  this  wise  and  natural  coiu-se.  When  commodities 
are  dear  we  shall  always  probably  require  to  export  gold, 
and  that  might  be  a  fair  arrangement ;  but  it  is  provided 
by  statute,  and  in  the  wisdom  of  Parliament,  that  for  every 
five  sovereigns  exported  above  the  imports  we  must  with- 
draw from  circulation  one  five-jwund  note.  This  is 
clearly  the  wildest  theory  of  currency  devised.  We  can  find 
that  out  without  a  committee. 

f  he  extent  to  which  tlie  provisions  for  an  impossible  con- 
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vertibility  are  pressed,  works  greater  miscliief  to  the  countn 
than  any  other  false  theory  under  which  it  suffers.  Take, 
for  example,  the  Scotch  Banks,  with  their  deposits  of  thirty 
millions,  their  fixed  circulation  of  three  and  a  half,  and  theii 
probable  extra  circulation  of  one  and  a  half — is  it  not  a 
miserable  farce  to  assert  that  any  provision  is  made  for  tht 
convertibility  of  their  notes  by  a  stock  of  gold  kept  on  banc' 
according  to  law,  equal  in  value  only  to  the  extra  circula- 
tion, or  one  in  twenty-two  of  their  liabilities  ? 

The  Times  returned  tlianks  in  the  middle  of  the  existing 
crisis  for  the  preservation  of  the  Bank  of  England  note. 
Our  currency  is  still  safe,  qnoth  the  Txims,  Was  it  saft 
though  ?  Why,  one  day's  delay  of  the  Cabinet  letter,  sus- 
pending the  Act  of  1844,  would  have  suspended  the  Bank. 
That  was  all  the  safety  of  the  Bank  note.  But  what  i^^ 
currency  ?  Consols  are  current,  exchanged  from  hand  to 
hand.  So  are  Exchequer  Bills.  India  Bonds  and  Three 
nnd-a-Fourth  per  Cents  are  in  the  same  position.  Were 
they  all  preserved  ?  That  is,  were  they  all  preserveil  at 
their  average  value  ?  We  do  not  need  a  committee's  re- 
port on  that  question. — The  tide  has  now  turned,  and  we 
may  venture  to  prophesy  that  before  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee appears,  or  even  before  its  blue  books  are  published 
—for  we  do  not  expect  a  report — money  will  be  agam  a 
drug  on  the  market  at  fbnr  or  three-and-a-half  per  cent. 
Bill  brokers  will  again  press  their  friends  to  extend  their 
business.  The  cycle  of  excitement  and  depression  will  re- 
commence, but  the  circle  will  be  narrowed  ;  and  the  closr 
of  each  successive  whirl  round  the  ring  will  find  the  natior 
weaker  than  its  predecessor,  until  at  last  necessity  close? 
this  "whirl-gig"  round  ruin,  by  terminating  the  system. 

The  Currency  Committee  of  1847  might  have  contri- 
buted to  this  result,  if  it  had  not  been  permitted  to  deviatf 
into  all  doubtful  paths  and  into  all  manner  of  questions — 
from  the  best  way  of  posting  ledgers  to  the  speculations  ir 
com  and  sugar. 

Emancipation  of  the  Jews.— Although  the  Legisla- 
ture was  unable  to  proceed  in  the  short  session  with  p 
sanatory  bill,  yet  it  made  a  commencement  on  Baron  de 
Rothschild's  case.  The  bill,  to  accommodate  the  oath  taken  ty 
members  of  the  Lower  House  to  the  conscience  of  the  Jewisl 
community,  was  met  by  a  stronger  minority  in  the  Lower 
House  than  the  votes  of  all  the  leaders  and  their  speeches  in 
support  of  this  measure  might  have  induced  its  authors  t( 
expect.  Out  of  doors  we  think  that  the  vote  in  its  favoui 
is  even  stronger  than  within  the  House.  Still  the  bill  ma} 
be  considerably  torn  and  pulled-about  in  committee  ;  while 
it  will  be  in  danger  from  the  Bishops.  There  arc  two  argu- 
ments against,  and  one  for  the  bill.  The  one  argument 
is  tie  general  reasoning  in  favour  of  religious  freedom. 
The  first  of  the  two  arguments   b  exactly   the   oppo- 


site hemisphere  in  the  question  for  or  against  the 
abolition  of  all  religious  distinctions.  It  proceeds  upon 
the  assumption,  first,  that  ours  is  a  Protestant  nation ; 
second,  that  this  is  a  Christian  country.  The  two  state- 
ments are  correct,  so  far  as  the  majority  of  the  people  in 
this  part  of  the  empire  are  Protestants  and  are  Christians ; 
but  the  Legislature  has  not  been  for  nearly  twenty  years  a 
Protestant  Legislature,  and  the  success  of  this  measure  will 
divest  it  strictly  of  the  distinctive  title — "  Christian."  The 
second  of  the  two  arguments  has  been  little  noticed,  but  is 
not  devoid  of  weight.  Some  parties  say  that  the  Jews  are 
a  separate  people,  conforming  to  our  laws  and  customs 
by  necessity  during  their  exile  here  ;  but  avowedly  citi- 
zens of  a  homeless  nation* — ^yet  still  a  nation  having 
peculiar  interests,  likely  soon  to  be  more  and  more  deve- 
loped into  action — and  that  they  are  therefore  no  more 
entitled  to  seats  in  the  Legislature  than  Frenchmen  or 
Germans,  who  may  reside  here  for  a  time,  without  de- 
siring to  claim  iXi  the  privileges  or  discharge  all  the 
duties  of  citizenship  ! 

This  argument  properly  belongs  to  a  discussion  of  the 
Alien  Act ;  and  an  enlargement,  if  need  there  seem  to  be, 
of  its  provisions. 

If  this  bill  pass,  say  its  opponents,  can  yon  prevent  a 
Brahmin,  a  Bhuddist,  or  a  Mahometan,  being  a  British 
subject,  from  entering  Parliament  ?  Very  soon,  we  think, 
it  will  be  difiicult  to  bar  them  out  except  at  the  poll. 

The  Irish  Coercion  Bill. — Our  principal  objection 
to  this  measure  is  to  be  found  in  its  companionless  origin. 
Where  there  are  clear  and  undoubted  grievances  to  be 
redressed,  a  coercive  measure  should  lean  upon  a  reforming 
measure.  It  will  not  stand  alone.  The  condition  of  the 
listurbed  Irish  districts  has  not  been  very  remarkably 
'mproved  during  the  month.  Murders  have  been  done,  and 
intentions  to  murder  have  been  notified ; — ^the  latter  in 
considerable  numbers  ;  while  in  no  case,  except  probably 
that  of  Mr.  Loyd's,  have  the  criminals  been  apprehended. 
The  reported  denunciations  at  the  altar  do  not  seem  to  be 
fairly  refuted. 

The  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey  has  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  in  which  he  not  merely  inquires 
regarding  these  practices,  but  urges  the  employment  of 
Church  discipline  against  the  erring  priests.  The  answer 
is  very  long  bat^not  very  exx'licit. 

The  Lord  Lieutenant  has  issued  his  proclamation  in  a 
number  of  the  counties  where  disturbances  have  occurred, 
ind  we  shall  learn  soon  how  the  act  is  to  work  ;  but  we 
should  rather  have  to  notice  the  operation  of  the  Improve- 
ment of  Waste  Lands  Bill,  and  the  Sale  of  Encmnbered 
Estates  Bill — ^measures  that  would  more  effectually  repress 
crime  than  the  most  seasonable  coercion. 
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Thk  neeessity  of  more  and  better  national  defen- 
ces than  we  are  sapposed  to  possess  at  present  has 
beea  the  tc^ic  of  popular  diseassion  at  the  com- 
■leneement  of  1848.  Thirty-three  years  of  Enro- 
peaa  peace  have  been  spent  with  few  good  results^ 
wheo,  BOW,  the  public  are  agitated  with  fears  that 
they  are  not  strong  enough  to  prevent  their  neigh- 
boon  from  inTading  our  land,  killing  our  citizens, 
tad  stealing  our  goods.  The  people  of  this  country 
ars  generally  adrerse  to  war,  especially  in  Europe. 
An  ezpeditioii  into  China*  or  a  campaign  on  the 
Satlej,  are  tolerable ;  because  very  few  of  us  yacht 
opcm  the  Yellow  Birer  or  pass  the  autumn  habitually 
at  Lahore ;  but  an  interruption  of  our  visiting  rela- 
tions with  Baden  Baden,  or  our  boating  on  the 
Rhine,  would  be  barbarous.  The  people  of  some 
Ktgfabouring  nations,  but  especially  France,  have 
not  the  same  reasons  for  keeping  the  peace.  The 
praw  of  Paris  is  virtually  the  press  of  France.  In 
Britain  the  provinces  are  independent  of  the  London  { 
press,  with  all  its  talent  and  appliances.  Our  pro- 
vincial press  is  more  influential  than  the  metropoli- 
tan. Peculiar  districts,  and  peculiar  classes  in  each 
district,  have  their  respective  organs  ;  and  whenever 
they  are  adequately  supported,  there  is  little  reliance 
shovn  by  them  on  their  London  contemporaries. 
The  centralizAtion  of  France  has  ordered  matters 
difierently ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  French 
opinion  is  moved  by  the  Parisian  press,  or  that  the 
Parisian  press  is  in  very  bad  hands. 

We  neither  question  the  talent  nor  the  patriotism 
of  the  Parisian  Journalists,  while  we  doubt  their 
wisdom,  which  is  a  superior  gift.  They  have  to 
delend  the  doctrines  of  constitutionalism,  and  to 
reprssent  liberal  ideas  on  the  Continent ;  but  they 
do  their  work  strangely,  by  representing  perfidious 
Albion  as  the  ApoUyion  of  nations,  and  the  foe  of 

There  are  provocatives  administered  on  our  part. 
The  remembrances  of  the  late  war  have  not  yet 
passed  quite  away  amongst  ourselves.  There  is  a 
great,  solid  array  of  figures  in  our  account  of  liabili- 
ties, likely  to  sustain  the  recollection  for  a  few  cen- 
turies. The  French  have  other  wounds  rankling. 
The  eottflict  was  altogether  against  them  at  sea; 
and  finaQy  they  suffered  by  land.  They  abhor  the , 
name  of  Waterloo ;  although,  according  to  some  of' 
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their  historians,  they  gained  there  a  great  victory. 
They  dislike  the  Peninsular  proceedings,  because 
they  were  beaten,  if  not  by  the  highest  miUtary 
genius,  certainly  by  the  ablest  military  tactician  of 
the  century — ^the  commander  who  produced  the 
greatest  results  with  the  smallest  force.  The  French 
are  proud  of  military  fame — ^perhaps  they  are 
slightly  vain — and  they  want  to  wipe  away  these 
spots,  as  they  term  them.  That  is  a  matter  in 
which  they  cannot  be  obliged.  They  might  as  well 
expect  to  obliterate  whatever  honour  attached  firom 
Jena  and  Austerlitz.  The  generation  who  fought 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  who,  as  we  verily  believe, 
gained  Waterloo,  have  gone  and  left  but  a  few  frag- 
ments behind.  The  men  of  the  present  day  are  not 
those  who  fought  in  1810  to  I8I0.  One  half  of  our 
active  men  were  not  bom  then,  and  the  other  half 
were  at  school.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  a  French 
army  invaded  England,  advanced  to  London,  gained 
a  battle  anywhere  in  Sussex,  Kent,  or  Middlesex, 
and  captured  the  metropolis;  they  would  still  bo 
exactly  where  they  are  in  the  past  volumes  of 
history.  The  Peninsula  and  Belgium  would  remain. 
The  men  who  beat  them  before  are  on  their  crutches, 
in  their  seniority,  or  their  graves ;  and  they  would 
merely  prove  that  we  are  degenerated  sons  of  a  for- 
midable ancestry,  or  that  a  great  improvement  hai 
occurred  on  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Channel. 

Mr.  Cobden,  in  a  recently -published  letter, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Sttirge,  asks,  "  What  statesman, 
or  party,  or  newspaper,  in  that  great  constitutional 
and  civilised  nation" — France  is  meant — "has 
latterly  been  advocating  a  war  with  England?" 
It  is  difficult  to  answer  the  question ;  on  this  princi- 
pie :  if  one  person  inquires  at  another  thus — • 
**Sir,  does  the  sun  shine?"  and  he  receives  for 
answer — "  Yes,  the  sun  shines."  But  not  there- 
with satisfied,  he  puts  in  as  his  rejoinder — "Sir, 
demonstrate  to  me  the  shinoing  of  the  sun."  All 
that  can  bo  said,  in  the  way  of  demonstration,  is, 
"There,  Sir,  is  the  sun,  and  he  shineth,  giving 
light  to  all."  Even  this  satisfaction  cannot  always 
be  afforded  in  a  wintry  day  of  mist  or  snow. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  growing  of  the  grass. 
It  can  be  measured  fi-om  March  to  May,  and  will 
yield  so  many  inches.  Nobody  wants  to  have  that 
demonstrated ;  but  if  anybody  should,  by  accident, 
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become  sceptical  on  the  point,  ve  see  not  how  eyi- 
dence  could  be  placked  from  the  fields  and  laid  on 
the  jadge*8  table.  One  must  take  for  granted  the 
generali^r-received  opinion,  **  that  the  gras3  grows. '' 

The  newspapers  of  France  are  very  ui)aBimouf  in 
their  avowed  detestation  of  this  pei^dious  Albion. 
We  really  do  not  believe  them  to  hate  us  half  so  hard 
as  thef  ffay.  It  \9  not  improbable  tl^at  t^ey  have 
been  ^eaj^ed  into  tile  uC^eri^nce  of  a  song,  a^  starlings 
are  liinglit  to  Scold  ih  a  cPig6,  iiitiioxh  any  discrimi- 
nation of  the  phrases  used.  Old  ladies  even  do  not 
become  offended  with  their  parrots  when  they  repeat 
a  naughty  word  which  they  have  learned  from 
Sally  the  maid,  or  the  eharwoman  ;  and  it  would 
be  ridiculous  enough  if  nations  should  fight  on 
account  of  hot  words  and  spicy  paragraphs,  in  use 
by  the  press.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  if 
peace  or  war  depended  on  ^a  character  of  the 
language  applied  to  this  country  by  the  press  of 
France,  we  should  be  busy  ere  now  in  driilings,  and 
exertions  to  mount  cannon,  store  arsenals,  and  fit 
out  war  steamers,  heavy  frigates,  and  one  hundred 
and  twenty  gun  ships. 

Public  opinion  in  this  country  is  opposed  to  war, 
and  the  third  estate  guides  the  fourth  quite  as  much  as 
itself  IS  influenced  by  the  latter.  In  France,  matters 
are  difibrently  ordered.  The  quiet  shopkeeper  and 
tradesman  read  the  denunciations  of  the  perfidious 
British,  and  of  their  croelties,  wondering  very  much 
what  St  is  all  for,  and  congratulating  himself  that 
the  rascals  pay  their  bills,  but  without  any  notion 
that  he  should  personally  aid  in  cutting  their  throats, 
or  pay  others  for  engaging  in  that  transaction. 
AnotlMr  class  want  to  obliterate  Waterloo,  which 
they  can  do  not  mora  easily  than  they  can  obliterate 
Jolins  Csssar.  But  they  are  not  to  be  guided  by 
reason  or  chronology,  and  fume  and  foam  to  good 
pnrpose.  The  interesting  question  in  the  matter  is, 
*^  Whether  the  middle  classes  or  the  fools  be  strong- 
est ?"  As  yet,  we  fear  that  the  fools  have  it, 
al though  the  better  class  may  be  gaining  on  them. 
Fears  regarding  the  strengUi  of  our  national  de- 
duces are  not  of  this,  nor  of  last  year's  birth ;  they 
were  expressed  in  various  periodicals  some  time 
since  ;  they  have  even  been  more  pointedly  pressed 
In  private  communications,  as  we  understand,  to  in- 
fluential parties ;  and  those  communications  have 
led  to  the  gradual  increase  of  our  national  arma- 
ments, both  naval  and  military.  The  comparative 
condition  of  our  efiecUve  force  has  certainly  been 
»ften  a  topic  of  conversation  amongst  those  whose 
thoughts  go  in  advance  of  time  by  a  few  years. 
•Many  intellectual  men  consider  danger  from  the 
weakness  of  our  military  force  altogether  visionary. 
Others,  we  know,  hold  opinions  so  very  different, 
4hat  they  havo  abstained  from  their  public  ex- 
pression ;  although  there  is  little  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  prudential  silence ;  because,  what- 
ever be  the  state  of  our  defences,  and  our  military 
position  aLtogother,  it  must  be  perfectly  well  known 
to  the  military  authorities  in  France,  and  other 
continental  countries.  We  cannot  keep  secrets  of 
that  kind.  Wo  either  have  a  sufficient  military 
force  or  we  have  not ;  and  foreign  officers  are  equally 
competent  widi  military  men  at  home  to  complete 
that  Estimate.    They  know  what  we  caa  do,  and 


they  also  know  what  we  cannot  accomplish,  even 
although  nobody  in  this  country  should  think,  write, 
or  publish  on  the  subject.  The  affair,  therefore, 
may  be  fufly  examined  at  home,  for  there  will  be 
po tiding  gained  by  imitating  the  ostrich.  Several 
reasons  exist  for  pursuing  a  careful  analysis  and 
examination  of  this  subject.  Our  national  defences 
are  6ai4  tp  b^  tpo  wef^k  :  perhaps  they  may  be  too 
jj^roiig  |n  onq  risp4ct.'  Wp  are  i^dvjse^  tqpay  pfiore 
ifiotiey  *  lot  »*  fighting  men  "  and  the  '*  xhatkrial  of 
fighting,"  but  probably  we  should  pay  less.  The 
House  of  Commons  is  requested  to  increase  the  sup- 
plies, when,  perhaps,  they  should  be  reduced.  The 
account  amounts  to  a  sum  of  seventeen  millions,  and 
an  account  of  that  extent  should  bo  rigidly  examined. 
It  may  be  also  possible — and  it  is  not  improbable — 
that  we  are  ill  defended,  while  we  pay  enough  to 
secure  better  service;  The  country  may  want  a 
change  of  system,  without  an  addition  to  tiie  present 
outlay.  Kavul  and  military  men,  who  have  formed 
expectancies  on  the  warlike  fervour  of  thia  year, 
1848,  may  find  It  end  in  a  stem  fit  of  eoonomy. 
For  all  theso  reasons  the  public  should  not  shrink 
from  tho  scrutiny  to  which  they  have  been  invited. 

There  is  a  most  respectable,  and,  in  all  our  benevo- 
lent institutions,  a  highly  influential  class*  who 
oppose  war  at  any  time,  for  any  purpose,  under  any 
circumstances.  There  is  another  class  who  oppose 
any  war,  they  say,  except  a  defensive  contest.  We 
separate  the  first  fix>m  the  second,  because  the  first 
really  mean  something,  and  the  second,  we  may  say 
with  all  respect,  nothing — nothing  more  than  every 
man  says,  or  than  Napoleon  Bonaparte  would  have 
said.  Tho  principles  of  the  first  cass  are  plain. 
They  will  suffor  wrong  without  resistance.  On  no 
pretence  whatever  will  they  employ  weapons  of 
wrath.  From  the  soldier's  bayonet  and  the  police- 
man's truncheon,  they  tui*n  away  with  the  same 
abhorrence.  They  can  have  nothing  to  say  in  the 
present  case,  because  their  argument  is  not  for  or 
against  any  comparative  degree  of  physical  force, 
but  against  its  nse  in  any  form.  One  regiment  of 
guards  break  through  their  fixed  theory  as  completely 
as  the  army  of  India.  The  unquestionable  sincerity 
and  amiability  of  their  views  join  with  the  fact  that 
all  live  in  ultimate  expectancy  of  their  realisation  to 
shield  them  from  rough  criticism  ;  and  we  have 
mei*ely  to  argue  the  question  on  the  ground  that  war 
for  self-protection,  after  all  moral  appliances  and 
moral  means  of  restraining  an  enemy  have  failed,  is 
lawful  and  to  be  vigorously  prosecuted. 

Our  statement  affects  only  the  more  numerous 
class  who  hold  that  opinion.  Letters  written  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  t^e  Karl  of  EUesmere  ; 
articles  innumerable,  and  pamphlets  from  their  num- 
ber unreadable,  have  tended  to  foster  the  oxisting 
excitement.  Tho  Earl  of  EUcsmero's  letter  is  a 
hopeless  and  spiHtlessproductlon.  The  nobloEarl  has 
been  ill.  Ho  has  suffered,  like  many  more  indivi- 
duals, from  influenca  and  nervousne»9.  lie  writes, 
therefore,  in  a  dark  November  style.  According  to 
his  opinion,  fifty  thousand  Frenchmen  can  steal  across 
the  Channel  on  any  evening,  walk  up  to  London, 
seize  the  bullion  in  the  bank,  levy  a  contribution, 
make  themselve  quite  at  home  in  Hyde  Pai^ ;  and — 
we  meant  to  complete  the  se&tence  by  stating  how 
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tb#7  «<MiM  gfii  home  ftgain,  but  the  noble  Earl  does 
not  go  to  that  point  in  the  history  of  the  war  of  in- 
Tasioo. 

The  return  is  neeessaril  j  a  matter  of  somo  moment. 
The  ablest  generals  provide  always  for  the  contin- 
geoerof  a  rotroat.  But  tho  Earl  of  Kllesmere  either 
isnotataeUeian,  or  he  contemplates  the  final  subvcr- 
fiion  and  conTersion  of  England  into  a  French  colony. 
The  fifty  thousand  are  to  dwell  with  us,  if  we  will  dwe^l 
with  them.  If,  howerer,  they  are  to  remain  in  London, 
we  shall  receive  the  bullion  again.  They  will  all  be 
sMe  to  spend  money  liico  prinoes,  and  they  are  likely 
to  learn  the  habit.  Any  hope  of  fighting  fifty  thon- 
•aad  Frenohmen*  according  to  the  Earl  of  EUesmere, 
is  Tsin  and  delasive.  The  guards  are  counselled  to 
march  oat  of  London  as  *'the  mrincibles  **  march  in ; 
and  for  the  rest,  three  howitzers,  tho  noble  Earl  is 
conrineedf  will  suffice.  Three  pieces  of  artillQiry  are 
amio3ring,  bat  when  opposed  to  six,  the  balance  of 
destmetkm  i^ill  be  probably  against  them.  In  ex- 
planation of  these  sentiments,  the  noblo  Earl  says, 
that  ho  reflects  not  on  the  bravery  of  the  goArda,  but 
merely  that,  as  a  prudential  step,  they  will  be  ordered 
to  march  oat  of  town  on  tho  approach  of  Buge*ad, 
Joinnlle,  Brothers,  and  Co.,  to  the  old  air,  "O'er 
fte  hills  and  far  awa." 

Aisuredly  there  seems  to  be  some  strange  mis 
maoagement,  if  the  nation  pays  seventeen  millions 
yearly  for  naval  and  military  defences,  and  yet  can- 
not defend  the  metropolis  against  fifty  thousand  men. 
Those  intense  alarmists — the  EUesmeresof  the  legis- 
Utnre  and  the  press — say  that  we  cannot  bring 
t^^her  an  army  of  ten  or  twenty  thousand  men. 
Our  forces  are  seattered  over  tho  globe ;  they  aro 
broken  into  detached  fragments,  and  isolated  at 
oatposts  separated  firom  each  other  by  one  thou- 
•sod  miles.  Their  statement  may  be  perfectly  true ; 
it  IS  ibnnded  on  arithmetic,  and  we  believe  is  so 
&r  true  as  that  we  have  no  army  at  all  equal  to  the 
snnies*  eost.  The  grand  misapprehension  committed 
by  tho  **  intense  alarmists"  is,  that  France,  when  so 
minded,  eaa  bring  together  fifty  thousand  men,  with 
the  necessary  proporUons  of  artHlery  and  cavalry,  with 
eren  a  fortnight's  commissariat,  and  land  them  in 
8aB«ex  with  the  ease,  rapidity,  and  secresy,  that  may 
aeemnpsay  the  debarkation  of  fifty  kegs  of  foreign 
bnndy,  which  is  not  intended  to  pass  through  the 
ciutom- house!  This  blander  would  not  be  avowed  ; 
bat  it  is  at  the  ibundatton  of  the  argument,  never- 
theless. The  railways  from  Paris  to  the  coast 
might  bring  down  fifty  thousand  men  in  five  or  six 
days,  but  not  in  five  or  six  hours,  by  any  means 
with  whicfa  w#  are  acquainted.  The  capabilities  of 
the  French  railways  are  not  likely  to  be  better  than 
oar  owiL  ;  and  if  any  person  will  take  a  pencil  and  a 
slip  of  paper,  he  will  bare  no  difiiculty  in  ascertaiu- 
iog  that  even  by  railway,  a  considerable  time  is 
requisite  to  transport  ifty  thousand  soldiers,  with  all 
their  storage ;  and  not,  be  it  observed^  fifty  thousand 
iafantry,  but.an  army  of  fifty  thousand,  with. a  dao 
proportion  of  cavalry  and  artiUei*y,  inclusivo  of  not 
fever  than  eight  thousand  horses.  E  von  if  one  train 
carried  one  thousand  men,  and  an  hour  was  allowed 
to  dnp9^  between  the  despatch  of  each  train,  two 
days  and  two  bourt — giving  night  and  day  work — 
would  be  oeenpied  in  transporting  fifty  thousand 


soldiers  from  Paris  ta  the  coast.  Bat  we  know 
that  railway  trains  could  not  take  this  army  at  fifty 
trips.  If  we  reckon  horses,  artillery,  and  stores, 
two  hundred  trains,  or  an  average  of  250  men  to 
each,  with  all  their  stores,  would  travel  slowly  ;  and 
if  tho  men  were  all  drawn  from  Paris  to  one  point 
of  embarkation  on  the  coast,  the  movement,  from 
its  commenoemeut  at  Paris,  to  its  completion  at 
Havre,  Boulogne,  or  Calais,  would  occupy,  under 
farourable  circumstances,  an  entire  week.  A 
train  on  a  railway  with  fifteen  hundred  passengers 
is  a  tedious  affair.  We  have  seen  thirty  thousand 
persons  conveyed  on  a  short  line  of  twenty-five  miles 
in  the  early  part  of  a  singlo  day — ^in  eight  hours, 
perhaps  ;  but  they  consisted  of  men,  women,  and 
children, — many  of  the  men  without  a  cane,  and 
many  of  the  women  without  a  biscuit.  This  case 
was  absolutely  different  from  that  of  an  army  witii 
stores,  horses,  and  artillery.  Yet  it  produced  a  state 
of  confusion  which  would  have  tested  military  disci- 
pline to  unravel,  and  in  which  the  embarkation  of 
>n  aimy  of  invasion  nerer  could  have  oconrred. 
There  are  two  or  three  conditions  essentially 
necessary  to  the  sarprise  which  is  dreaded,  very 
conscientiously,  we  believe,  by  alarmists.  First, 
there  must  have  been  no  previous  interruption  of 
our  amicable  relations  with  France,  because, 
when  that  interruption  occurs,  our  Government 
and  people  will  be  busily  engaged  in  prepara- 
tions  ;  and  thus  we  shall  have  immediate  informatioti 
whenever  the  extraordinary  movement  of  the  garrison 
of  Paris,  towards  the  coast,  comraenoes ;  or  we  shidl 
hare  been  served  with  previous  notice  to  be  ready. 
3econd,the  successof  a  concealed  attack  could  only  be 
secured  by  the  concentration  of  the  entire  expedition 
at  one  point,  to  start  from  one*port,  and  to  arrim 
together  in  one  place,  at  one  time  ;  for  otherwise  a 
very  small  force  on  water  and  land  may  cripple  or 
cut  up  the  detachments  in  detail.  Third,  it  is  also 
necessary  that  no  apparent  preparations  be  in  opera- 
tion for  days  or  weeks  at  the  port  of  embarkation, 
because  the  collection  of  any  extraordinary  naral 
armaments  at  any  of  the  French  ports  would  be  to 
us  an  effective  note  of  preparation. 

\Ve  suppose,  now,  that  fifty  thousand  men  nndar 
the  conditions  as  to  cavalry  and  artillery,  which  Wfs 
have  namod,  are  s^t  down  at  that  French  port,  which 
may  be  found  most  suitable  for  embarkation  on  the 
English  expedition.  Now,  as  formerly,  Boulogne 
may  be  chosen  ;  and  there  the  provisions  aeoesssiry 
for  a  fortnight's  campaigning  will  require  to  be 
collected.  The  men  cannot  embark  in  half  an  hour. ; 
but  ere  they  take  that  step  in  any  form  or  tim^, 
they  must  obtain  the  metins  of  conveyance. 
Steamers  would  probably  bo  adopted  so  far  as 
they  can  be  used  ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  mof e 
than  500  men,  .with  their  equipments,  could  be 
conveniently  stowed  in  one  steamer.  We  hav.o 
run  a  voyage  much  longer — four  or  five  tim^s 
the  distance — with  1100  persons  in  the  ship;  but  its 
state  was  inconvenient.  Large  transports  readily 
carry  500  men,  on  a  long  voyage,  with  equipments 
stowed  away  ;  but  tho  voyage  in  this  case  is  short, 
and  must  be  rapidly  done.  That  circumstance  does 
not  give  the  advantage  which  is  apparent  at  first. 
The  distance  being  shorty  it  may  be  supposed  that 
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tho  men  could  be  more  closely  packed.    When,  how- 
ever, it  is  remembered  that  they  must  wear  their 
equipments,  and  be  ready  to  fight  their  way,  on 
shore,    in  three  or  four  hours,   this  advantage  is 
more  than  counterbalanced.    Then  the  leaders  must 
reckon  on  meeting  one  or  two  hostile  ships,  and  a 
few  armed   steamers,  light  and  rapid  sea  boats, 
which  would  cheat  any  convoy;    and,  outsailing 
heavy  steamers,  pour  shot  and  shell  amongst  the 
crowds  on  the  steam  transports.     They  must  calcu- 
late on  the  necessity  of  forcing  the  passage  of  the 
Channel ;  and  five  hundred  men,  with  their  equip- 
ments, are  sufficient  to  place  on  each  vessel,  with 
that  prospect  before  them.     One  hundred  steamers 
are  thus  requisite  for  that  service,  and  France  has 
no  more  than  one  hundred  in  the  world.    The  horses 
have  yet  to  be  transported ;  and,  without  much  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  these  matters,  we  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  ninety  steamers  would  be  required  for 
eight  thousand  horses,  in  whatever  manner  they  were 
packed.     Certainly  they  could  not  be  conveyed  in  a 
smaller  number  with  artillery,  unless  the  ships  wer« 
fitted  out  for  the  service.     We  doubt  if  France  could 
collect  two  hundred  steamers  of  all  descriptions,  at 
any  one  point,  even  if  time  were  given  for  prepara- 
tion, and  there  were  no  purpose  to  serve  in  secresy. 
When  the  steamers  were  collected,  in  what  harbour 
would  they  receive  their  freight  ?     We  believe  that 
the  French  channel  harbours  are  tidal,  and  all  of 
them  incompetent  to  contain  a  steam  fleet  of  this 
magnitude,  with  the  convoy  essentially  necessary  for 
their  protection.    It  may  be,  however,  assumed  that 
all  these  difficulties  are  surmounted.  A  harbour  suffi- 
.  oiently  capacious  has  been  prepared— the  steamers 
have  been  built — the  men  are  brought  to  the  quay  and 
the  embarkation  proceeds.     A  correspondent  of  the 
Times,  under  the  signature  of  "A  Queen's  Officer," 
suggests  that  this  large  steam  fleet  cannot  leave  any 
French  channel  port  during  one  tide.     This  is  a  dif- 
ficulty at  once,  if  the  object  be  to  strike  at  the  heart 
of  our  empire  a  sudden  and  unforeseen  blow.     It  is 
quite  probable,  as  the  writer  we  have  mentioned  as- 
serts, that  one  hundred  steamers  could  not  leave  a 
harbour  in  less  than  five  hundred  minutes — crowded 
as  they  would  be  necessarily  in  their  berths — and  no 
tide  serves   for  eight  hours  and  twenty  minutes. 
There  is  no  tide  on  the  French  coast  to  float  large 
steamers  out  of  port  for  one-half  of  that  time.     The 
flotilla  would  therefore  require  to  leave  in  three  or 
four  divisions ;  and  the  first  two  or  three  sections 
must  anchor  out  of  port,  exposed  to  any  attack 
directed  against  them  ;  or  the  first  division  must 
run  over  and  land  its  men,  without  the  hope  or  pos 
sibility  of  support  for  eight   or  ten  hours.     The 
attack  would  therefore  be  made  by  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  men,  instead  of  fifty  thousand  ;  and  of 
that  number,   how  many  could   the   second  divi 
sion  expect,   on  their  arrival,   to  meet  free   and 
alive? 

We  assnme,  as  entirely  undeniable,  that  no  such 
expedition  could  be  formed,  and  sail  from  France, 
without  a  warning  of  eight  or  ten  days  being  afforded 
to  all  parts  of  England  and  Scotland  ;  and  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  placing  from  twenty  to  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  of  the  regular  army,  at  any  possible  point 
of  disembarkation,  before  a  landing  could  take  place ; 


prepared  to  dispute,  as  we  think,  most  effectively, 
that  first  step  of  the  tragedy. 

A  sudden,  and  entirely  unforseen  attack,  by  fifty 
thousand  armed  men,  is  thus  impossible.  It  is 
thoroughly  useless  to  argue  that  point  farther ;  and 
those  who  will  tremble  before  the  possibility  of  fifty 
thousand  Frenchmen  dropping  from  the  clouds,  or 
the  Gk>rgon  steamer,  on  a  misty  morning,  walking 
into  Threadneedle  Street  and  the  Bank  for  the 
bullion,  turning  down  to  the  Tower  for  the  Crown 
jewels,  and  sending  off  a  detachment  to  Westminster 
to  adjourn  Parliament,  must  be  advised  to  provide 
chloroform  against  the  inroad,  sprinkle  the  grass  with 
this  extract  of  Lethe,  and  set  the  invaders  to  sleep 
as  they  walk  up  to  London.  There  might,  however, 
be  an  invasion  of  our  territory  upon  a  large  scale, 
deliberately  planned,  and  accomplished  with  due 
notice.  An  excellent  contemporary  of  ours — Frtuer*8 
Magagine^—hea  narrated  what  we  may  have  to 
fsar,  better,  perhaps,  than  any  other  of  the  parties 
who  have  been  engaged  in  sketching  our  dangers. 
We  quote  the  passage,  because  the  possible  strength 
of  the  foe  whom  we  may  have  to  encounter  is  con« 
oisely  described : — 

"  The  preparations  made  by  Napoleon  for  the  invAsioa  of 
England  were,  in  fact,  among  the  most  extraordinary  monu- 
ments of  his  genius.  Steam  will,  however,  now  greatly  sim- 
plify the  means  of  execution.  On  the  first  raptore  with  this 
country,  the  experiment  will  be  tried  on  a  graod  scale. 
Combined  with  two  powerful  diversions — one  towards  the 
Httmber,  and  another  in  Ireland — 100,000  French  troops, 
landed  on  the  oonsts  of  fissex,  Kent,  or  fiuasex,  will 
make  a  dash  on  London.  From  the  centralised  eharacWr  of 
modem  governments  and  institntions,  the  possession  of  an 
enemy's  oapilal  is  a  decisive  openiUm  of  war.  Admitting 
that  our  institutions  and  govemaseot  are  far  less.oentralissd 
than  those  of  France,  our  capital  is  the  fioanctvl  centre  of 
the  unirerse :  the  eflbct,  therefore,  on  onr  credit,  by  the  pre- 
sence on  our  shores  of  an  intading  army,  might  prodooe, 
through  our  artificial  and  complicated  state  of  society,  * 
panic  that  would  shake  the  social  fabric  to  its  very  founda- 
tion. Keither  from  a  people  enervated  by  commerce,  and  oc- 
castomed  to  view  every  question  through  the  medium  of  their 
material  interests,  could  we  expect  the  heroic  sacrifir«,  the 
j^enerous  self-devotion,  that  would  unhesitatingly  immolate 
the  capital  on  the  altar  of  patriotism.  Once  routers  of  Lon- 
don, the  enemy  might  dictate  the  most  ignominious  terms. 
The  independence  of  Ireland — the  cession  of  Qibraltar  and 
Malta — (be  dismemberment  of  our  colonial  empire — the  de- 
struction of  our  arsenals — the  imposition  of  an  enormous  con- 
tribution for  the  expenses  of  the  war— the  reoonstmotion  of 
our  government  on  a  more  democratic  basis — tenns,  in  fact, 
that  would  reduce  Groat  Britain  to  the  rank  of  a  third-rate 
power !  To  accomplish  these  designs,  on  the  first  outbreak 
of  hostilities,  France  will  assemble  on  lier  northern  shores  a 
vast  armament.  Tho  plan  of  campaign,  based  on  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  moral,  political,  military,  and  financial 
statistics  of  England—  on  the  attachment  of  her  population  to 
their  government  and  institutions^on  a  profound  oaloolauon 
of  the  obstacles  and  the  resources  of  every  kind  that  the  in- 
vader will  have  to  encounter,  will  be  rapidly  executed,  and 
marked  by  all  those  powers  of  strategic  combination  which 
so  distinguish  the  French  staff. 

"  The  strength  of  the  expeditionary  fbroe  nay  be  approxi- 
mately stated  as  follows : — 

130,000  infantry. 
15,000  cavalry. 
5,000  artillery.    250gan8. 


150,000  men.    250  guns. 

A  park  of  siege  artillery,  100.000  stands  of  arms,  ammuni- 
tion for  a  campaign,  and  ono  month's  provision  of  biscuit, 
dEC.  &c. 

"  For  the  transport  of  this  force  120  steamers  would  be 
required,  capable  of  conveying  two  battalions  each ;  each 
steamer  to  tow  two  vessels,  specially  oonstmcted  for  the 
convevance  of  the  horses  and  artillery  to  cover  the  landing. 

"  The  distribution,  again, of  this  vast  armament  woulobe 
as  follows :— 
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Centre. 
Chorbourj^  and 

Boulogne. 

100.000  men  to 

march  on  London. 

Left  Wing. 
Brest. 

30,000  for 

IreLiud. 

35  steamers.* 

60  sicamers. 

Bfpbt  Wing, 

Between  CjUws 

and  Daukirk . 

20,000  men  destined 

fur  the  Hamber. 
20  steamers. 

**Fi>rhh  projected  iavaaion  of  this  coantrr.  Napoleon 
bsd.  in  1^<^,  collected  2,203  small  oraft  of  various  df  scrip- 
tiftiw.  The  nbore  statement  will  exhibit  how  greatly  steam 
wi!i  simphfj  the  means  of  transport. 

''Based  on  an  overweening  confidence  in  our  maritime 
snperioritv,  tho  great  mass  of  the  population  of  these  islands 
bare  aocu^tomcd  themselves  to  laugh  to  scorn  the  bare  idea 
of  an  iDTaston;  nevertheless,  numerous  as  may  bo  the 
cfaaneea  which  would  miiiute  against  it,  tho  highest  navaJ 
aotborities  in  the  country  have  pronounced  the  operation  tp 
heptr/eciljf  pncticabU,  It  might  be  effected  under  cover  of 
aUeaie  fo;r,  or  a  dark  night,  or  .nftcr  an  action  with  the 
Freoeh  covering  squadron,  which  might  oblige  the  British, 
rren  if  victorious,  to  run  into  port  to  rofit ;  for  such  is  the 
dcf tractive  power  of  roo<Iem  artillery,  that  naval  actions  will 
heneeforward  bo  distinguished  by  more  equal  results  than 
hare  hitherto  marked  their  operation." 

This  is  a  long  passage,  but  the  probable  dismem- 
bennent  of  the  empire,  or  OTon  the  destmotion  of 
Laadon^  being  most  important  subjects,  we  reprint 
it  According  to  this  arrangement^  the  French  have 
to  get  together  and  land  130,000  infantry,  15,000 
cavalry,  and  5,000  artillery — ^implying,  we  presume, 
in  addition  to  all  the  men,  a  body  of  20,000  horses. 
This  scheme  would  require  long  and  careful  prepara- 
tion. The  French  minister  of  war  could  not  make 
ap  the  Ibrce  and  bring  thom  to  the  coast  on  short 
notiee.  The  French  minister  of  marhie  could  not 
provide  transports  in  less  than  twelve  months  of  hard 
working.  One  hundred  and  twenty  war  steamers 
are  required,  and  France  has  only  one  hundred.  The 
eoDstrnction  of  a  war  steamer  is  not  the  work  of  a 
day.  France,  we  are  certain,  has  not  tho  means  of 
cnostrueting  these  twenty  steamers  in  six  months. 
Then  there  are  two  vessels  to  be  specially  built,  and 
to  act  as  transports  with  each  steamer.  These  two 
hundred  and  forty  vessels  require  to  be  "  specially 
constmcied,"  and  that  cannot  be  done  with  any 
shipbuilding  force  in  France  under  twelve  months.  In 
a  foot-note  we  are  reminded  that "  the  navy  of  France 
ooDiists  of  40  sail  of  the  line,  60  heavy  frigates, 
40  brigs,  20  transports,  and  100  war  steamers,  from 
800  to  150  horse -power.  The  maritime  inscription 
oambers  130,000  men."  This  enumeration  is  for- 
midable on  paper,  but  would  not  look  quite  so  fright- 
fbl  in  the  Channel,  because  that  fleet  can  never  be 
eoUeeled  there;  and  then,  if  it  were  collected,  it 
ctmld  not  be  manned.  Nearly  the  entire  *'  maritime 
inscription'*  of  France  would  be  required  to  work 
this  fleet,  as  the  subsequent  enumeration  will  show : 


40  SaQ  of  the  Line,  say  . 
60  Heavy  Frigates, . 
40  Brigs, 


40.000  men. 

40,000 

»» 

6,000 

»» 

1,000 

tt 

12,000 

>f 

^,400 

If 

4,800 

>> 

20  Tranqwrts, . 

100  War  Steamers,  . 

20  Additional  War^Steamers,««««^ 

340  SpedaUy  Coostruoted  Vessels,. 


106,200 
A  per  eentage  may  be  taken  from  the  number  allotted 
to  the  beary  ships ;  but  even  if  they  were  under- 
manned, this  fleet  would  require  ninety  thousand  sea- 
men. On  themaritime  inscription  of  France,  we  suspect 


*  T1«e  aafy  of  France  is  at  present  composed  of  40  sail  of 
the  line,  69  heavy  frigates,  60  corvettes,  40  brigs,  UO  trans- 
p«ta.  mid  100  war^teamers,  from  800  to  150  horse-power, 
The  maiitime  inscription  numbers  130,000  men ! 


that  there  are  many  names  of  persons  who  cannot 
be  ratod  as  first-class  seamen.  There  must  bo  a 
consiclcrablo  number  always  engaged  in  tho  foreign 
commerce  of  that  country.  There  are  French  na- 
tional ships  at  Cochin  China,  Madagascar,  and 
Tahiti.  This  fleet,  therefore,  could  not  bo  manned, 
and  if  manned,  could  not  be  concentrated  in  the 
Channel.  A  large  portion  of  the  eflcctivo  force,  and  of 
the  mercantile  seamen,  are  in  tho  Mediterranean,  and 
they  would  require  to  tVirce  a  way  into  the  Channel 
through  the  gut  of  Gibraltar,  which,  while  the  rock  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  British  garrison,  might  be  adanger- 
ous  operation.  Lastly,  all  the  ports  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean must  be  locked  up — all  mercantile  commerce 
must  cease — every  Frenchman  who  could  bo  styled 
a  sailor  must  be  collected  for  this  grand  and  des- 
perate cast ;  but  in  the  meantime  those  unguarded 
Mediterranean  ports  would  be  bombarded,  and  tho 
idle  ships  burned  by  an  active  and  implacable  foe. 

We  have  not  referred  to  the  fact  which  must  be 
obvious  to  a  casual  reader,  that  one  hundred  and 
twenty  steamers,  with  a  couple  of  towed  vessels 
"  specially  constructed  "  for  each,  are  absolutely  in- 
capable of  conveying  the  forces  named ;  unless  tho 
specially-constructed  vessels  are  to  be  of  an  unwieldy 
size,  and  calculated  to  retard  steamers  in  a  very 
extraordinary  degree. 

*This  immense  armament,  liable  to  all  tho  hin- 
drances wo  have  already  enumerated  in  the  case  of  a 
smaller  force,  are  to  leave  their  ports  of  embarkation 
at  one  tide,  or  remain  in  divisions,  at  anchor,  until 
every  ship  be  hauled  out,  and  then  to  make  their 
way  in  a  dense  fog  or  a  dark  night !  This  assumption 
has  not  been  made  by  a  seaman  ;  for  there  is  no 
state  of  tho  atmosphere  that  a  naval  authority,  with 
sixty  steamers,  and  two  large  and  heavy  vessels 
towed  in  the  wake  of  each  steamer,  would  more 
anxiously  avoid  than  a  dense  fog.  The  dense  fog, 
or  the  dark  night,  would  defeat  them  without 
the  aid  of  man.  They  would  fall  into  irretrie- 
vable confusion  ;  and  if  they  made  our  coast, 
the  forces  could  not  land.  The  dense  fog  and 
tho  dark  night  may  be,  therefore,  put  out  of 
court  on  an  occasion  of  this  nature.  The  neces- 
sary preparations  must  have  been  fully  known 
for  many  months.  The  expedition  must  sail  on 
a  blight  day — a  long  summer  day.  From  every 
quarter,  for  weeks  and  months,  tho  ships  of  Britain 
have  been  congregating  in  tho  Channel,  and  even 
tho  mail  packet  service  has  been  shortened  to  in- 
crease the  strength  of  the  defensive  force.  Every 
exposed  point  on  the  coast  is  crowned  with  batteries 
and  crowded  by  anned  men.  But  tho  first  great 
battle  must  be  fought  on  the  waters  ;  and  the  flag  of 
England  never  waved  over  braver  men  than  those 
who  would  guard  its  honour  in  that  dreadful  struggle. 
The  magnificence  of  the  scene  might  not  be  sur- 
passed. Tho  naval  strength  of  two  great  nations,  ap- 
proaching to  their  last  mortal  strife  for  mastery, 
would  form  in  the  narrow  Channel  one  of  the  most 
imposing  spectacles  that  men  could  witness. 

Humanity  would  creep,  trembling  from  the  sight, 
back  into  tho  darkest  nook  of  men's  hearts,  and 
bitter  passions  would  rule  them  for  a  time.  The 
French  are  gallant  foes,  but  the  ocean  has  never 
been  tho  scene  of  their  triumphs ;  and  it  is  not  au 
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exaggerated  calcalation  to  sappoBe  that  the  convoy 
of  war  ships  would  be  kept  well  in  hand  by  other 
Tessels  of  Bimilar  weight  and  force.  Defeat  would 
be  destruction  to  the  expedition,  but  delay  would 
almost  equally  insure  its  annihilation.  Twenty 
heavy  steamers,  with  a  few  guns  on  each,  swcepiug 
through  and  through  the  steam  fleet  and  its  towed 
ships,  would  utterly  destroy  them.  The  French 
steamers  might  be  well  manned,  but  they  would 
be  deep  in  tho  water ;  and,  dragging  after  them 
two  specially-constructed  vessels,  weighed  to  the 
water's  edge  with  the  army,  their  horses  and  equip- 
ments, they  could  not  make  more  than  five  miles  an 
hour,  and  they  could  not  be  fairly  managed  before 
equally  good  steamers  in  the  handling  of  equally 
good  seamen,  light,  and  working  at  their  greatest 
speed.  This  part  of  the  strife  would  not  be  a  battle 
— it  would  be  a  carnage — an  immolation.  The  spe- 
cially constructed  vessels  would  be  sunk  rapidly,  with 
all  whom  they  ei»rried,  not  torn  by  the  shot,  but 
crushed  down  in  the  water,  absolutely  beneath  the 
wheels  of  their  rapid  and  fierce  assailants.  The 
issue  of  the  sea  battle  between  the  ordinary  ships  of 
war  would  not  be  a  matter,  we  believe,  of  great 
dubiety.  The  means  of  changing  naval  tactics  is 
freely  asci'ibed  to  steam  power,  and  in  this  case, 
whatever  advantage  can  be  derived  by  sailing  ves- 
sels from  its  assistance  must  count  against  France, 
because  all  her  steam  power  would  be  occupied  in 
towing  the  transports,  and,  without  cutting  them  off, 
the  French  steamers  could  not  help  heavy  ships  out 
of,  or  into,  position. 

We  do  not  refer  to  the  contingency  of  this  Channel 
iBght  being  adverse  to  the  British  fleet,  only  because 
that,  even  if  our  seamen  were  defeated  on  their 
Qwn  element,  for  the  first  time,  after  having  warning 
of  the  approaching  struggle,  yet  they  have  lost  all 
their  energy,  if  the  French  flotilla  would  not  be  so 
fihattored,  and  tho  loss  of  the  French  army  so 
great,  before  evening,  that  invasion,  with  the 
knowledge  that  equal  forces  were  prepared  to  dis 
pute  every  foot  of  ground,  would  be  frantic  madness. 
Wo  have  disposed,  perhaps,  not  satisfactorily,  of  the 
large  armament  put  on  paper  by  our  contemporary  ; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  the  invasion  foreseen  by  him 
must  be  the  result  of  long  and  energetic  preparation, 
to  be  met  by  equally  energetic  preparations  hero  ; 
and,  therefore,  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  that  we  are 
told  to  fear. 

The  imagination  of  these  alarmists  destroys  their 
reason,  or  puts  it,  for  a  time,  in  abeyauce.  The 
same  respectable  authority  already  quoted  discusses 
the  probability  of  a  general  league  for  the  subversion 
of  our  power,  and  the  division  of  our  empire.  The 
great  conspirators  in  this  plot  are  France,  Russia, 
and  the  United  States.  The  terms  of  combination 
are  Africa  and  the  Bhenish  provinces  to  France  ; 
British  North  America,  the  West  India  Colonies,  and 
Cuba,  to  the  United  States  ;  Turkey  to  Russia.  It 
is  curious  to  observe  the  blindness  of  speculative 
politicians  to  tho  fact,  that  one  political  combination 
originates  another.  We  are  to  bear  the  doom  of 
Sarmatia,  according  to  this  writer  ;  and  the  theory 
might  be  true,  if,  in  his  division  of  tho  spoil,  he 
confined  his  Attention  to  our  goods.  The  error  which 
destroys  a  prettily  got  up  plot,  is  in  his  comprehend- 


ing the  property  of  two  other  states,  of  considerable 
magnitude,  in  the  division.  Not  only  the  British 
empire,  but  the  Turkish  empire  and  Prussia,  are  to 
be  allocated  to  the  triumvirate.  The  three  robbers 
of  Poland  confined  their  ambition  to  a  territory  lying 
within  their  own.  Their  frontiers  met,  except  for 
this  intervening  Poland.  They  combined  to  advance 
their  boundaries  over  Polish  territory,  until  they  met, 
and  that  kingdom  was  obliterated  from  the  politi- 
cal map  of  Europe.  This  new  combination  is  far 
more  gigantic.  It  embraces  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe.  It  reaches  over  Europe,  Asia, 
Afirica,  and  America.  Seas  intervene  without  stay- 
ing its  march.  Kingdoms  divide  the  afiianced 
spoilers,  but  they  reck  not  for  kingdoms.  Three 
combine  to  destroy  three,  and  we  may  take  leave  to 
doubt  whether  the  Conspired  against  be  not  stronger 
than  the  ootispirators.  Take  first  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces ;  and  that  is  not  the  quarrel  of  Prussia  alone, 
but  of  Germany.  The  power  that  touches  the  Rhe- 
nish provinces  tramples  on  German  ground — and 
old  feuds  will  stir  the  German  heart  to  revenge  more 
signally  new  ysrongs,  than  if  there  were  not  a  history 
of  the  last  half  centuiy  written  ;  and  if  there  had 
not  been  h  Jena,  an  Austerlitz,  a  Wagram,  and 
a  Leipzic.     That  is  the  first  counterstep  in  the  plot. 

Cuba  is  Spanish  property,  and,  though  its  value 
to  Spain  may  not  be  great,  yet  its  appropriation 
would  hurt  Spanish  pride,  and  render  a  Fi-ench 
army  of  observation  essentially  advisable  below  the 
Pyrenees. 

Egypt  belongs,  by  a  slight  thread,  to  Turkey,  but 
the  sentence  against  Turkey  includes  Egypt.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  family  who  at  pre* 
sent  sway  the  destinies  of  Egypt  would  permit  its 
transmutation  into  a  French  province  without  a 
struggle.  Tho  Turkish  empire  would  therefore  bo 
combined  against  this  aggression;  and  Russia  la 
not  to  powerful  that  even  the  hostility  of  Titrkey 
can  bo  easily  met  by  the  Czar. 

Tho  British  West  India  Islands  and  British  North 
America  are  to  be  the  reward  of  the  United  States. 
A  bitter  jealousy  of  this  country  is  sometimes  ex- 
hibited by  the  republio  of  the  West ;  and  probably 
there  are  elements  stirring  amongst  the  population 
that  would  lead  them  to  engage  us  singly ;  but  they 
have  degenerated  sadly,  and  forgotten  their  old  de- 
scent, if  there  be  so  little  chivalric  feeling  amongst 
them,    as  to  permit  this    unnatural  combination. 
If  they  could  join  a  conspiracy  with  Russia  and 
France  as  their  partners  against  England,  then  their 
fate  would  be  well  merited.     And  what  would  bo 
that  fate  ?     The  southern  states  illuminated  by  the 
wild  fires  of  revenge ;  kindled  by  three  millions  of 
slaves  seeking  freedom  through  an  agrarian  war, 
and  supported  by  a  few  Negro  regiments  from  the 
West  India  Islands.     The  revenge  of  Mexico  pour- 
ing  over  Texas,  and  the  states  in  the  south  that  hwixe 
dealt  to  her  the  most  fatal  stabs.  The  western  states 
swept  down  to  tho  Ohio  by  the  fragments  of  the 
Prairie  tribes,  still  able  to  bring   many  thousand 
warriors  upon  tho  doomed  frontier.     The  northern 
states  torn  by  the  excitement,  the  cost,  and  tho  risk 
of  an  equal  combat ;  for  British  North  America  may 
believe  itself  too  strong  for  annexation.     The  com- 
merce of  the  sea  board  exposed  to  the  cost  of  a  ruiu- 
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Mu  insnranoe  on  »U  goods  paued  by  sea  ;  and  the 
peaceable  mereantile  cities  of  the  coast  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  sudden  and  disastroas  attacks.  The 
United  States  ooald  never  be  repaid  hj  all  the  colo 
Dies  held  by  as  in  or  near  America,  for  the  cost  of 
life  and  treasure,  of  time  and  character,  and  the 
raked  min  that  this  step  woald  entaiL 

Rassia  has  annexed  Poland  ;  and  Austria,  to  pro- 
tect her  Italian  proYincea,  woaM  join  Prussia  in  reviv- 
iiig  Poland.  The  restoration  of  that  kingdom  would 
become  a  necessary  part  of  the  great  war,  and  the 
Uep  would  be  decisive,  for  the  Russians,  instead  of 
sending  out  invading  armies,  might  require  to  con- 
eentrata  forces  to  defend  their  capitaL  The  Swedes 
sod  Danes  are  not  contented  with  their  gigantic 
seighbour,  and  both  have  wrongs  to  right;  while 
G^nnany  has  not  forgotten  the  Baltic  provinces,  and 
^har  population  remember  their  German  origin. 

The  restoration  of  Poland  is  one  of  the  movements 
rendered  necessary,  not  more  as  a  military  than  a 
political  step,  because  we  may  doubt  how  far  any 
French  government  would  find  it  advisable  t.o  con- 
tinae  an  alliance  with  Russia ;  which  had  for  one 
condition  the  suppression  of  Poland,  against  the  ex- 
pressed desire  o£  all  Europe,  excepting  these  two 
allies. 

There  are  strange  dreams  in  some  minds  regard- 
ing Continental  combinations  and  invasions.  In  an 
*  ^^7  ^  ^^®  Defence  and  Military  System  of  Great 
Britain  at  Home  and  Abroad, **  by  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Faddy — apparently  otherwise  a  very  sensible  and  not 
extravagant  pan^hlet — we  find  the  following  state- 
m  eni  :-^ 

"  Seem^,  thea,  that  it  cannot  be  their  interest  to  attempt 
»s  »ra«0B,  we  treat  no  ambittous  eovoraign  will  arise  with 
■B&ieat  powsr  or  inflaeoco  to  be  enabled  U  form  any  coa- 
litoa  that  could  authorise  liim  to  iojagia^be  would  bavo  tbe 
feigbtest  probability  of  bucocbs.  We  can  scarcoly  imagine 
^*yy  slngte  power  would  attempt  it.  The  invader  must, 
«ewfoi«,  IB  tlM  first  instance,  eoovince  his  aHios  that  they 
lare  a  eausus  belli ;  then  comes  tbo  no^otiatioD  for  the 
wmbcr  of  their  cootingeut  forces,  and  no  doubt  division  of 
tt^-  spoil  when  **  pei-fidious  Albion  "  shall  bo  Laid  prostrate. 
We  wfll,  then,  take  for  granted  that  the  several  railroads 
to  tbe  French  coast  hare  been  eomploted— tliat  Russia  will 
fire  a«0;66a,  Prossfa  200,00^,  Dentnork  and  Sweden 
t^,¥»,  Austria  800,000,  and  Fraoee  900,000  men,  for  this 
grand  enterprkie — upwards  of  one  million  of  men  :  what  is 
ibe  shortest  ^ace  of  time  in  which  thoso  arrangements  could 
W  com;  letcd,  and  the  men  brought  down  to  the  coast  ? — 
twelve  months,  at  least.  These  men  cannot  be  incorporated 
vitboat  ft  flsoot  estraerdioary  ooibiv ;  and  where,  it  may  be 
^aked.  are  the  funds  ?  The  transport  of  oven  thj»  first  divi- 
i^oQ,  oOOfOOO  men,  by  steam,  as  it  certainly  must  be,  would 
r»  quire  a  fleet,  tho  very  preparations  for  which  would  cause 
m  to  increase  ours  to  an  extent  considerably  beyond  thcrsn 
h  is,  thetdon,  not  t09  nroch  to  suppose  that  this  mighiy 
woa:d-b9  eoeqoeror  woqM  lose  oDC-kalf  in  crossinsf.  Yet, 
j;raat  tbet  lie  hmds  100,000  men  in  the  north,  100,000  it 
K&rex.  200,000  in  Kent,  100,000  at  Weymouth,  how  could 
wu  hope  to  cope  with  these  enormous  forces?  My  reply 
j»~Vcry  ea^y.  There  are,  I  believe,  about  W,  000,000 
infaolHtaats  in  England  and  Ireland.  Daring  the  twelve 
laootks  I  kaso  ftUewed  for  this  extraordinary  effoK  of 
ibe  wemj,  we  could  easily  colicoi  100,000  regulars,  200,000 
Q^'JItia,  100,000  army  of  reserve,  100,000  volunteer  in- 
fiintTT,  cavalry  50, 000,  (regulars  and  yeomanry  inclusive),  and 
a  levy  tn  ma$9€  of  000,000,  with  the  requisite  field  batteries 
to  lof^ort.  Hers,  then,  we  havo  equal  nonsben,  if  not 
esacUy  e^oal  traiaing  ;  we  have,  howsv^r,  the  advantage  oi 
local  knewledge ;  and  that  an  enemy  will  only  possess  the 
gnyosd  he  staros  oo,  is  certain.  We  shall  bo  told,  This  looks 
▼d  OB  F«p«r;  are  wo  reidl^r to  bcUott  that  in  twelrv  mootM 


Government  eould  raise  and  arm  such  a  force  as  is  here 
enumerated— as  1,000,000  of  men?  There  cannot  bo  a 
doubt  of  it ;  but  let  it  be  observed  that  we  have  about  130 
regiments  of  militia  in  Canada,  from  which  several  regiments 
would  no  doubt  volunteer,  which  could  be  brought  over  by 
»team,  as  a  great  accession  to  our  forces  in  this  given  time, 
and  others  could  be  recalled  from  our  colonies." 

It  is  just  to  say,  that  Liea tenant- Colonel  Faddy 
does  not  consider  a  combination  of  this  natare  in 
any  respect  probable,  and  we  should  consider  it 
extremely  improbable.  With  the  exception  of  a 
slightly  blustering  habit  that  sometimes  loads  our 
people  to  call  themselves  better  than  other  people, 
and  a  natural  reserve  often  mistaken  for  "bad 
humour,"  we  are  not,  and  ought  not  to  be,  in  the 
community  of  nations,  decidedly  unpopular.  There 
have  been  no  quarrels  between  us  and  Prussia  or 
Austria.  We  have  eren  some  family  connexion 
with  the  great  (German  confederation,  and  have  done 
nothing,  hitherto,  calculated  to  destroy  the  claims 
of  consanguinity  and  old  relationship.  Our  conti- 
nental wars,  with  the  slightest  exceptions,  hare  been 
invariably  undertaken  with  Prassia  for  our  ally. 
The  sympathies  of  the  Prussian  people  are  more  with 
this  nation  than  probaUy  with  any  other  foreign 
state.  Their  greatest  triumphs  were  achieved  when 
the  armies  of  both  nations  mingled  in  friendship. 
Their  deliverance  from  a  foreign  yoke  was  aoeom* 
plished  partly  by  our  aid.  These  memories  sink  into 
the  heart  of  nations  ;  and  Prussia,  either  in  its  oourt^ 
its  oamps,  or  its  people,  has  never  shown  ingratitude 
or  hostility  to  Britain. 

Many  years  have  passed,  and  generations  have 
come  and  gone,  sfaice  we  hare  quarrelled  with  Aus- 
tria. There  are  no  feuds  between  us  to  be  wiped 
out  in  blood.  There  are  no  Waterloos  to  avenge. 
Vienna  maybe  displeased  with  our  presumed  tutelage 
and  guardianship  of  young  Italy,  but  that  feeling 
does  not  extend  out  of  the  Court  circle.  Austria  has 
other  interests,  and  feels  them.  They  lead  her 
people  to  range  themselves  on  our  side.  They  re* 
member  their  captured  and  insulted  capital ;  and 
they  cannot  altogether  forget  the  source  from  which 
thoy  were  enabled  to  continue  a  wasting  war,  until 
their  hussars  encamped  in  vietory  around  Paris. 

We  should  condemn  ourselves,  and  pronounce  our 
conduct  execrable,  if  we  argued,  or  supposed,  or 
dreamed,  in  the  wildest  visions,  that  all  nations 
would  combine  to  sweep  us  from  the  eartli— combine, 
in  some  cases,  against  their  most  apparent  interests, 
for  Austria  and  Prussia  very  clearly  require  our  aid 
to  balance  for  them  tho  menacing  power  of  Russia 
on  one  direction,  and  the  oonsolidated  strength  of 
France  in  another. 

Political  combinations  may  be  formed  against  this 
country,  but  the  thought  that  Europe  will  arise  to 
accomplish  our  overthrow,  is  the  idle  and  monstrous 
dream  of  a  disordered  fancy. 

The  precise  alterations  in  naval  and  military  tac- 
tics, occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  stoam  power, 
are  not  yet  folly  understood,  but  it  will  afford  faeili- 
ties  for  isolated  and  sudden  attacks  hitherto  unknown 
ill  Eui*opean  warfare.  We  do  not  observe  any  par- 
ticular reason  to  apprehend  war  with  France  at 
present.  The  Italian  diffieulties  are  not  likely  to 
involve  us  in  trouble,  and  the  French  goveinment 
could  not  oppoto  vt%  on  tfai^t  ^iesti9 1.    X  iq  Swiss 
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affair  is  settled,  and  M!  Guizot  must  feel  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  countrymen,  ho  was  wrong.  Spain 
remains.  At  any  time  the  Spanish  question  may 
break  the  peace.  Queen  Isahella  has  heen  recently 
nervous,  sickly,  and  prone  to  fits.  Very  recently  her 
Majesty  was  active,  "  romping,'*  and  fond  of  hunting 
on  horseback.  But  the  Queen  Dowager  Christina 
has  returned  to  Madrid,  and  her  presence  affects  her 
daughter*B  health.  Sometimes  at  Madrid  the 
people  have  strange  whisperings  on  that  subject. 
Now,  however,  that  a  national  party  seems  to  be 
forming  up  in  earnest ;  that  Narvaez  and  Espartero 
hope  to  be  friends,  and  their  followers  are  disposed 
to  unite,  the  Queen  may  live  for  many  years.  She 
may  live,  but  she  may  die.  Then  come  the  preten- 
sions of  the  Duchess  Montpensier  and  her  husband. 
Viscount  Palmerston  says  that  they  are  void  by 
reason  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  made  and  forgotten 
many,  many  years  ago.  The  written  words  remain, 
notwithstanding,  and  Viscount  Palmerston  says  they 
remain  in  force ;  while  Louis  Philippe  and  M.  Guizot 
hold  them  to  bo  obsolete.  If  Louis  Philippe  ever 
declares  war  against  any  considerable  nation,  it  will 
be  to  gain  a  kingdom  for  one  of  his  family.  Mean- 
while his  hopes  are  blasted  :  Queen  Isabella  has  no 
children  ;  that  is  the  fulfilment  of  his  hope  :  the 
Duchess  Montpensier  is  in  the  same  position  ;  that 
is  the  destruction  of  his  expectations.  He  manages 
his  campaigns  for  power  and  influence  in  the  domestic 
circles.  There  accoucheurs  are  of  more  impor- 
tance than  Field  Marshals ;  but  these  gentlemen 
afford  no  hope  to'  the  Napoleon  of  peace.  This 
calamity  reduces  the  value  of  the  alliance,  and  con- 
▼erts  the  Duke  Montpcnsier's  interest  in  the 
Spanish  throne  into  a  tenure  dependent  on  the  life 
of  his  Duchess.  In  the  event  of  both  sisters  dying 
without  issue,  the  Conde  Montemelon  will  be  king, 
or  an  heir  to  the  throne  will  be  found  in  his  family. 
In  the  meantime,  he  is  heir-apparent  after  the 
Duchess  Montpensier.  France  would  not  deem  it 
advisable  to  fight  for  a  crown,  to  be  worn  merely 
during  a  ricketty  girl's  lifetime.  Great  Britain 
might  not  deem  it  necessary  to  fight  in  order  to 
prevent  the  Duke  Montpensier  from  making  a  toy  of 
a  shadow  for  a  few  years.  May  the  Duchess  have 
no  children ;  because  thus  Louis  Philippe^s  family 
diplomacy  will  be  defeated  in  his  own  field,  and  a 
compromise  of  a  delicate  and  dangerous  question 
may  be  made,  in  providence  to  avert  war. 

Our  remarks  on  the  Spanish  question  must  not 
be  understood  to  imply  any  approval,  by  us,  of  war 
with  France,  on  account  of  the  matrimonial  quarrel. 
It  is  a  Spanish  question.  Spaniards,  therefore, 
should  settle  it.  If  the  nation  is  coerced  by  France 
to  accept  a  king  or  queen  against  their  will,  and 
against  treaties,  the  allies  of  Spain  may  then  con- 
fidcr  their  duty,  but,  until  then,  that  duty  is  to  be 
silent. 

.  We  may  add,  that  the  French  Chambers  have 
recently  become  singularly  pacific.  One  deputy  asks 
for  a  reduction  of  100,000  men  in  the  army.  The 
Minister  of  Finance  quotes  their  great  public  works 
as  guarantees  for  peace.  These  things  arc  cheering. 
The  suspicious  call  them  too  good,  and  say  that  they 
are  blinds.  Somehow  anti- warlike  people  are  un- 
easy.    There  are  a  large  number  of  well-informed 


men  who  believe  that  France  \i^aits  merely  for  the 
death  of  Louis   Philippe,  to  become  mischievous. 
There  is  some  probability  in  the  statement,  from  the 
chances  of  a  disputed  succession,  and  the  anxiety  of 
the  present  dynasty  to  occupy  the  exciteable  portion 
of  their  subjects  in  any  pursuit  whatever,  rather  than 
the  examination  of  their  own  state  and  condition. 
Still  the  French  cannot  be  very  wild  when  an  old 
man  restrains  them,  and  yet  his  death  would  depress 
all  European  funds  more  than  that  of  any  other  living 
man.    Such  information  as  we  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect does  not  relieve  us  altogether  from  anxiety  on 
that  account.   Large  invasions,  in  the  event  of  war,  are 
not  to  be  dreaded  so  much  as  the  inroads  of  a  few 
steamers.     The  feats  of  Paul  Jones  might  be  more 
easily  repeated  now.     We  do  not,  for  example,  see 
any  adequate  protection  to  tho  port  of  Liverpool. 
At  present  there  is  no  defence  in  tiie.  Firth  of  Forth 
against  half-a-dozen  of    armed  steamers.       They 
might  lay  Edinburgh  under  contribution,  by  threat- 
ening to  bombard  Leith,  without  landing  a  man. 
There  is  no   defence   whatever   from   the  Thames 
round  the  east,  north,  and  west  coast,  to  the  Mer- 
sey,   except  those  natural  defences  belonging  to 
towns  placed  on  rivers.     That  seems  to  be  the  evil 
we  may  fear,  in  the  event  of  war,  and  the  danger  to 
gnard  against.     To  speak  of  reprisals   is   a  very 
absurd  way  of  mending  matters,  and  to  enaet  them  is 
not  profitable.     The  safest  plan  is  to  remove  temp- 
tation, and  render  crime  likely  to  be  unsuccessful. 
In  that  case,   probably   enough,    France  may    be- 
come excited — dynasties  may  rise  or  fall ;   Orleans 
and  Bourbon  may   struggle  for    the  Crown — and 
Republicanism    may     strive    to    dispossess     both 
claimants,  but  the  struggles  need  not  affect  our  posi- 
tion.    We  can  confine  our  care  and  energy  to  our 
own  business,  and,  in  pursuing  that  course,  there 
will  be  no  apology  for  attacking  our  dominions,  wbilo 
a  very  slight  expense  would  render  any  attack  yiaion- 
ary  and  hopeless. 

The  recent  reduction  of  the  periods  for  service  in 
the  army  are  intended  to  give  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  population  military  training.  Tho  improve- 
ments made  in  the  condition  and  circumstances  of 
the  military  are  devised  with  the  view  of  rendoring 
the  service  more  palatable  to  a  superior  class  of 
men  than  it  has  been  for  some  time.  The  legiti- 
mate increase  of  a  steam  marine  is  a  prudent  mea- 
sure, and  we  hear  no  objections  nrged  against  the 
increase  of  the  artilleiy  corps. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  demands,  in  his  letter,  a 
militia  force  of  160,000  men.  With  them  he  offers 
to  secure  the  country  against  war,  or  a  favourable 
issue  from  a  contest  on  our  own  soil.  We  do  not 
apprehend  that  this  contest  is  probable,  for  the  rea- 
sons  we  have  stated;  and  yet  we  suppose  that  if 
war  with  a  maritime  power  be  ever  again  declared, 
there  will  be  danger  of  isolated  assaults  on  unpro- 
tected points.  That  seems  to  be  the  source,  ajid  the 
only  real  source,  of  danger.  Whatever  measures  can 
be  requisite  to  secure  towns  and  crowded  localities 
from  visits  of  this  nature  will  probably  be  adopted. 
Early  in  the  present  month  the  views  of  the  Cabi- 
net will  be  statedvon  the  subject.  Their  planB  'will, 
we  believe,  embrace  the  reorganization  of  a  mi- 
litia   force,   although  we  do  not  know  on    \rhat 
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footbg  it  may  be  plaeed.  The  militia  has  been  an 
nnpopular  serrice.  It  is  detested  by  the  artixans, 
and  not  greatly  relished  by  any  party.  And  yet, 
in  theory,  a  force  of  this  nature  is  far  more  cousti- 
totional  than  a  large  regalar  army.  It  is  more 
{ikely  to  promote  and  extend,  than  to  oppose  and 
suppress  freedom.  It  should  be  the  people's  shield 
against  oppression  of  any  kind.  It  never  would  be 
employed  in  foreign  invasion.  It,  therefore,  never 
eoold  excite  the  jealousy  of  other  nations  ;  while  it 
might  maintain  peace  by  making  war  a  course 
attended  with  great  certain  loss  and  little  proble- 
matical gain  to  any  invader. 

We  suspect,  indeed,  that  the  militia  system  was 
made  grievous  by  those  who  desired  to  render  it 
unpopular ;  and  when  political  parties  ruling  in  the 
itate  desire  to  fall  baclc  on  the  people  for  national 
defence,  they  probably  have  a  stronger  reason  than 
may  appear  on  the  surface  of  affairs. 

A  stronger  reason  they  cannot  have  than  the 
dread  that  an  enemy  may  make  isolated  dashes  at 
tbe  coast,  burn  an  arsenal,  destroy-  the  shipping  in  a 
harbour,  or  levy  a  money  contribution  from  a  town. 
Deeds  of  that  nature  form  the  description  of  invasion 
▼hieh  we  have  to  fear,  and  our  Government  have  to 
oppose.  A  systematic  invasion,  by  a  largo  army, 
vith  the  means  of  permanent  occupation,  although  it 
fonns  part  of  the  calculations  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, in  his  celebrated  letter,  is  not  the  event 
that  he  seems  desirous  of  opposing  by  an  addition 
of  10,000  men  to  .the  army,  and  the  enrolment  of 
1M),000  militia.  The  means  in  that  case  would  be 
diiproportioned  to  the  end.  His  great  object,  appa- 
rently, is,  to  leave  in  each  town  the  nucleus  of  a 


local  force  that  would  resist  sacoessfhlly  a  small 
attack;  and  that,  being  notoriously  there,  in  the 
knowledge  of  friend  and  foe,  would  destroy  any 
temptation  to  pursue  this  annoying  mode  of  warfare. 
There  is  one  reflection  consequent  on  this  move- 
ment respecting  the  means  and  material  of  war.  We 
are  entered  on  the  thirty- third  year  of  European  peace. 
During  that  long  period,  we  must  have  expended 
four  to  Ave  hundred  millions  sterling  on  the  means 
of  warfare.  The  opportunity  of  teaching  peace  and 
pacific  opinions  to  all  our  neighbours  has  been  open, 
and  has  been  neglected.  In  that  neglect  the  present 
movement  and  the  future  danger,  whatever  that 
may  be,  have  their  origin.  One  per  cent.,  or  one- 
half  per  cent.,  of  the  war  outlay  expended  in  teach- 
ing peace  would,  ere  now,  have  rendered  war  impos- 
sible amongst  European  nations.  Mr.  Cobden  ar« 
gues,  that,  in  making  progress  with  free-trade  opin- 
ions, he  and  his  friends  have  been  raising  a  barrier 
against  war.  They,  undoubtedly,  have  rendered  war 
more  difficult ;  but  the  barrier  is  principally  on  one 
side.  When  they  teach  European  nations  to  adopt 
our  present  principles  of  trade,  they  will  interpose 
an  obstacle  to  war  that  even  the  most  sanguinary 
will  respect.  Those  who  teach  the  propriety  of 
peace,  and  the  impropriety  or  wickedness  of  war, 
are  in  a  similar  position.  They  cannot  secure  peace 
by  promulgating  their  opinions  in  one  nation  alone. 
Commerce  can  prosper  only  by  consent  of  two  or 
more  parties.  Peace  can  exist  and  be  maintained 
only  by  a  similar  concurrence.  One  state  may 
destroy  trade  or  kindle  war,  but  one  state  alone  can 
neither  increase  commercial,  nor  maintain  pacific 
relations. 


DR.  CHAJ.MERS'  HORAE  3IBLICAE  QUOTIDIANAE.— Vol.  II. 


Tax  first  volunne  of  Dr.  Chalmers*  Horae  Biblicae 
attracted  more  general  attention  than  any  work  of 
a  similar  character  that  we  remember.  There  has 
not,  indeed,  been  any  work  published  of  a  precisely 
similar  character.  The  fame  of  the  author,  bis 
death  in  very  solenm  circumstances  shortly  antece- 
dent to  the  publication  of  the  volume,  and  the 
Bombers  who  regarded  him  as  their  ecclesiastical 
leader — ^tbe  still  greater  numbers  who  venerated  him 
as  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age  in  the  Evan- 
gelical charches — ^might  have  very  readily  secured  for 
this  work  an  extensive  circulation,  without,  however, 
obt^ning  that  welcome  which  it  has  received  from  all 
the  press.  There  are  several  reasons  for  the  favour  w  itb 
which  the  work  has  been  received.  It  is  first  a  book 
of  sterling  value  ;  second,  a  book  that  was  wanted  ; 
and,  third,  the  notes  are  written  in  a  free,  frank, 
and  candid  spirit.  We  have  observed,  often  with 
pain,  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  commentators  to 
nm  down  certain  Scripture  characters,  and  paint 
^em  blacker  than  the  Bible  warrants.  The  error 
ii  common,  also,  to  preachers.  Let  us  quote  merely 
two  persons  mentioned  in  Scripture— Esau  and 
SaoL     They   stand   renuu-kably  contrasted    with 


their  rivals  and  relatives,  Jacob  and  David.  It 
is  surprising  and  even  painful  to  notice  the 
ingenuity  with  which  the  memories  of  Esau  and 
of  Saul  are  libelled  ;  and  the  nice  endeavours  made 
to  polish  over  whatever  loose  points  admit  the  pro- 
cess in  the  characters  of  Jacob  and  of  David.  Of  the 
first,  we  are  bound  to  say  and  feel  that  he  was 
naturally  a  cunning,  timid,  deceitful  man.  This  was 
his  natural  state,  and  his  character,  contrasted  with 
the  manly  generosity  of  Esau's  bearing,  was  quite 
unamiable.  The  personal  character  of  Esau  is 
supposed  to  be  described  in  Scripture,  where  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  comparative  fate,  not  of 
the  brothers  Esau  and  Jacob,  but  of  the  nations 
that  sprung  from  them  respectively,  is  con- 
trasted. Esau,  very  probably,  and  even  his 
descendants,  for  a  considerable  period,  retained  a 
knowledge  of  the  Grod  of  Isaac.  His  connexion  with 
the  daughters  of  the  Canaanites,  though  reprobated 
by  his  parents,  and  calculated  to  injure  the  religious 
principles  in  which  he  had  been  trained,  does  not 
seem  in  itself  to  have  been  much  more  d&ngerous 
than  the  alliance  of  Jacob  with  the  daughters  of 
Laban— one  of  whom,  and  the  one  who  would 
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ezerciBe  the  highest  influence  over  Jacob's  mind, 
actually  stole  her  father's  idols,  in  the  expectation, 
Ikpparently,  of  some  supernatural  benefit  from  a 
power,  that  she  could  steal,  abstract,  and  carry 
away.  We  know  the  final  issue  of  Jacob's  charac- 
ter. He  became,  undoubtedly,  an  eminently  re- 
ligious man,  although  often  in  him,  as  in  all  other 
men,  the  natural  feelings  of  his  heart  re-appeared, 
asserting  a  temporary  and  baneful  influence.  We, 
however,  refer  merely  to  the  natural  disposition  and 
qualities  of  the  brothers ;  and  on  that  comparison,  so 
far  as  we  have  the  teaching  of  events  to  guide  us, 
Esau  is  naturally  the  most  estimable  character. 

The  contrast  is  equally  great  in  the  case  of  Saul 
and  David.  The  former,  so  far  as  we  learn  of  him 
in  Scripture,  appeal's  in  many  respects  to  have  been 
an  estimable  and  unfortunate  man.  If  we  might 
form  any  judgment  of  the  father  from  the  son, 
certainly  a  dangerous  criterion,  he  would  have  credit 
for  much  amiability.  There  was,  however,  in  that 
respect  a  marked  diiference.  Saul  had  a  morbid 
jealousy  of  David's  fame  and  standing  with  the 
people,  which  Jonathan  rose  far  above.  Indeed, 
we  know  not  in  scriptural  history,  up  to  that  period, 
a  character  more  nearly  perfect  than  that  of  Jona- 
than. Saul,  unquestionably,  was  guilty  of  many 
acts  of  disobedience ;  and,  with  our  light  and 
teaching,  his  closing  scene  was  an  act  of  great 
guilt ;  but  in  his  conduct  towards  his  fellow- 
men,  we  hear  of  no  deeds  resembling,  in  any  de- 
gree, the  extreme  errors  in  David's  conduct.  Those 
pins  of  the  Psalmist,  fearful  as  they  were,  are 
forgiven,  because  he  sought  forgiveness  with  a 
broken  and  a  humbled  heart ;  and  that  the.  greatest 
sinner  may  not  despair  on  account  of  the  magnitude 
of  his  crimes.  We  should  have  expected  from  Dr. 
Chalmers  a  frank  treatment  of  these  topics,  and  we 
ore  not  disappointed  in  that  respect.  One  singu- 
larity of  the  Bible  is  that  its  heroes  are  men. 
That  forms  one  circumstantial  evidence  of  its  in- 
spiration. Even  many  of  our  commentators  on 
scripture— excellent  men,  moreover — if  they  had 
been  commissioned  to  write  a  work  to  resemble 
Scripture,  and  left  to  their  own  guidance,  would 
have,  for  obvious  reasons,  glossed  over  David's  im- 
purities— ^his  cruelty — his  murder  of  Uriah,  and,  we 
may  say,  his  frequent  deceit  and  ingratitude.  An 
uninspired  writer  would  have  never  asked  the  world 
to  sing  the  Fsalms  of  David,  and  told  them  all  his 
guilt,  even  in  its  darkest  form.  One  or  many  writers, 
who  desired  to  cheat  the  world  into  the  belief  of  the 
authenticity  of  a  forg(  ry,  never  would  have  ven- 
tured on  the  bold  exposure  of  one  whom,  never- 
theless, they  were  to  represent  as  belonging  to 
themselves — inspired  on  earth  and  secured  in  hea- 
Ten. 

This  second  Tolume  extends  the  commentary  to 
the  end  of  the  book  of  Job  ;  and  the  remarks  on 
that  remarkable  portion  of  Holy  Writ  are  very  full 
and  valuable.  The  volume  commences  with  Ruth  ; 
and  the  following  passage  is  one  of  the  finest  illus- 
trations of  the  colloquial  style  in  which  the  subjects 
are  treated  that  we  have  met. 

"Ruth  i'i, — >k'aomi,  who,  with  a  woman's  wiles,  could  spy  the 
rise  and  progress  uf  an  aifectiou  that  she  wanted  to  improve  for 

Ruth's  comfort,  said  to  to^'Shali  I  mot  seek  for  thee  s  good 


settlement?*  and  for  this  object  lays  down  a  procedure  of  her  owa 
devising.  The  whole  aifair  looks  verj'  strange  and  questionable  to 
us,  although  good  Matthew  Henry  makes  tlie  most  of  it.  It  is 
not  very  clear  how  she  could  disguise  herself,  so  as  to  be  unknown 
to  Boas  till  the  end  of  the  feast.  The  request  of  fluth,  in  verse 
U,  to  which  some  would  give  an  indelicate  meaning,  might  be  un- 
derstood a3  a  claim  of  marriage,  and  consequent  application  for  it. 
In  Deuteronomy  xxii.  30,  and  xxvii.  20,  to  take  or  have  unlawful 
ortuverse  with  one's  futhcr's  wife,  is  to  uncover  his  father's  skirt — 
that  skirt,  the  laying  on  of  which  implied  marriage.  Certain  it 
is,  that  a  real  matrimonial  right,  second  cnly  to  the  immediate 
one,  was  involved  in  this  transaction ;  and  we  know  not  but  that 
the  whole  proceeding  may  have  consisted  with  the  respectable 
us:iges  of  Jewish  society.  She  left  before  there  was  so  much  liglit 
that  one  could  identify  anotlier  on  meeting.  On  reporting  what 
liad  happened  to  Naomi,  slie,  with  the  sagacity  of  her  age  and  sex 
— or,  as  the  Scotch  would  say,  *like  a  gash  old  wife* — saw  how 
the  matter  was  working,  and  assnnMl  her  more  inexperienced  kins- 
woman  that  the  man  would  not  be  at  rest  till  he  liad  finished  th» 
thing  that  very  day." 

The  sons  of  £11  afford  scope  for  some  remarks 
that  may  be  styled  practical.  Dr.  Chalmers  must 
have  seen  the  evil  wliioh  he  deprecates  in  the  family 
of  more  than  one  of  his  friends.  We  have  often  heard 
this  remark,  and  often  seen  it  realised,  that  popular 
and  excellent  clergymen  have  often  very  careless  sons. 
The  fault  probaUy  rests  in  some  instances  with  defi- 
cient superintendence,  in  others  with  too  groat 
severity. 

"11-21. — ^Thc  sons  of  Eli,  as  fer  as  their  hanghty  carriage 
to  the  people  was  concerned,  resemble  strongly  what  may  some- 
times be  observed  of  the  sons  of  popular  ministers,  presuming  on 
their  father's  grent  acceptance  and  official  dignity.  But  over  and 
above  this,  Eli's  children  were  disgraced  by  the  grossest  iniquities, 
all  germinating  from  the  root  of  ungodliness — for  *they  knew  not 
the  Lord.*  They  violently  and  unjustly  trenched  on  the  people's 
part,  and  they  profanely  trenched  on  God*8  part  in  the  sacriflces 
that  were  offered.  This  was  a  conduct  which  seandaliiftl  all 
men  ;  and  ministers  incur  a  grievous  responsibility  who  thus  make 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary  a  contempt  and  abhorrence  to  men. 

"2i~3C. — What  a  lesson  to  parents  is  here!  Eli  was  a 
good  and  indulgent  old  man  ;  but  he  ought  to  have  held  the  reins 
both  of  his  parental  and  official  authority  >Hth  a  firmer  hand,  and 
put  down,  thougli  even  at  the  expense  of  deprivation  or  severe 
punishment  to  his  sous,  their  fiuul  enormities.  There  was  truth 
in  the  remonstrance  of  the  man  of  God,  that  he  honoured  his 
sons  above  God." 

We  come  next  to  a  passage  where  the  son  is 
superior  to  the  father,  and  that  often  happens  in  the 
world. 

"1  Samuel  xiii.  1-10. — Tlierc  is  here  introduced,  for  the  first 
time,  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  interesting  of  our  scriptural 
personages — even  Saul's  son  Jonathan.  He  appears  first  as  a 
wavrior,  but  afterwards  in  the  light  of  a  faithful  and  affectionate 
frieud,  contrasting  most  advantiigeously  with  the  liarsh  and  repuU 
sive  chanictcr  of  his  father — who,  after  a  most  promising  outset, 
soon  begins  to  show  himself.  Saul  proclaimed  his  will  with 
authority,  calling  together  the  people  who  had  chosen  him,  and 
whose  oonftdcnce  in  him  was,  probably,  still  unshaken.  But  it 
was  a  confidence  which  soon  gave  way  on  the  approach  and 
appearance  of  danger.  The  Philistines  were  in  sight,  and  in 
grreat  force,  and  fear  took  hold  upon  Israel.  Saul,  on  this  occasion, 
made  the  first  exliibition  of  his  rashness  and  waywardness  in — 
himself  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin — ^putting  forth  his  hand  to  sacri- 
fice— an  office  which  exclusively  b^onged  to  those  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi.     This  he  did  in  the  absence  of  Samuel." 

A  slight  fragment  of  old  politics,  suflUcient  to  givo 
a  fine  mellow  tinge  to  the  character  of  the  late  emi- 
nent and  estimable  commentator,  clung  to  him  eron 
to  the  end.  It  was  a  very  fine  conservatism,  that 
tended  very  much  like  the  wider  views  of  other 
parties  to  seek  the  popular  benefit  as  its  aim  and 
end ;  bat  it  lc4  to  such  8entenc«&  9A  %h9  MlQwiii|| ;— ^ 
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•47-53. — Saul  seems  on  the  whole  to  have  been  ti  snccessful 
wirrior,  save  st  the  lust,  thongh  he  does  not  seem  to  have  subdued, 
bst  oak  to  have  vexed  his  enemies — yet  so  as  at  least  to  deliver 
bm\  oat  of  the  hands  of  their  spoilers. 

"  He  seems  to  have  studied  war,  and  made  the  preparations  for 
it  TfTj  much  the  business  of  his  rei^.  We  can  here  see  the 
es«^i>e  energy  that  accompanies  the  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
mfat— iSanl,  by  his  single  authority,  doing  more  for  the  forma- 
tbo  of  a  strong  and  well-appointed  army  than  was  done  in  the 
famer  loose  and  democratic  state  of  Israel*' 

Hepabiics  have  frequently  turned  out  the  best 
diseipllDed  and  appointed  armies.  Rome,  Garth a<^e, 
and  the  Grecian  republics,  did  better  in  that  way 
than  either  Saul  or  David.  In  more  recent  times, 
the  Swiss  republics  and  the  republic  of  France  have 
dooe  ^reat  matters  in  that  way.  And  the  United 
States,  at  present,  reckon  their  power  well  com- 
pacted. 

There  are  two  extracts,  each  in  its  separate  way 
illostratiTe  of  the  candid  estimate  formed  by  Dr. 
Chalmers  of  Scripture  characters.  The  first  relates 
to  David's  meeting  with  Abigail  :^- 

''3^-44 — ^David  seems  fnlly  sensible  of  the  moral  danger  which 
h  had  just  escaped,  aod  speaks  of  it  with  gratnlation  as  well  as 
gntitude  to  Abigail.  NiUmiI  is  the  type  of  a  class  that  still  sub- 
si^'j— of  surly  nQSocial  fanners,  selfish,  and  sometimes  drunken 
lit'al.  Hk  death  exemplifies  the  precept  of  avenging  not  our- 
lelTcs,  for  that  vengeance  is  the  Lord's — signally  fulfilled  <m  the 
prevDt  occasion.  There  is  also  a  deal  of  the  primitive  in  David's 
iincf  coartj^p.and  his  consequent  marriaii^  with  Abigail.  It  strongly 
oliibiti  the  aecominodating  morality  of  that  period  suiTered  by 
Godwin  that  the  man  according  to  his  own  heart  married  two 
virn,  while  his  first  wife,  Miclial,  was  still  alive.  But  she  was 
^.ea  meanwhile  to  another — though,  coarsely  enough,  it  appears 
ii^nrards  that  she  came  back  to  David,  aiid  sustained  the  diarac- 
iit  of  hii  wile  a  second  time." 

The  allusion  to  modem  Nabalish  farmers  is  rich. 
The  next  passage  is  the  closing  scene  of  Saul  and 
iloiiathan  :— > 

**!  Smiwl  xtkL — ^Thos  terminates  the  dark  and  tragieal  history 
of  SaoL  One's  heart  bleeds  for  him.  There  were  good  sensibilities 
aboet  him,  distempered  as  he  wa.s,  and  carried  by  the  influence  of 
Itis  norbid  jealousies  and  fears  to  fearful  atrocities  of  conduct.  Yet 
kfi  ddinqoencies  and  crimes  were  the  result  more  of  impulses  and 
W>ling  imaginations  than  of  aught  of  deliberate  viUany.  His 
Ha  set  in  darkness  on  Mount  Gilbo,  where  the  sorely-wounded 
iBStt  pat  an  end  to  his  own  life,  and  with  his  own  hand  made  over 
Hs  dead  body  to  the  wanton  outrage  of  hia  enemies.  What  a 
<^gradatioD  to  Israel,  to  have  the  mangled  relics  of  their  monarch 
s*t  forth  in  triumph  from  the  wall  of  one  of  their  own  captured 
toms,  now  in  possession  of  the  idolatrous  Philistines  !  Jabesh- 
frikii  stands  signalised  now  for  the  third  time  in  Scripture 
^oiy.  It  here  repairs  the  disgrace  which  had  fallen  upon  it 
fnsa  not  jotnuig  with  the  rest  of  Israel  in  wiping  off  the  national 
scaadal  that  had  been  inflicted  by  the  tribe  of  lienjarain.  Tlieir 
ynsent  exploit  was  a  high  act  of  patriotism  and  honour.  Wliat 
a  eatactrophe  for  poor  Jonathan — one  of  the  most  truly  loveable 
**f  oar  Scripture  characters  !  Uad  his  life  been  spared,  it  might 
h^e  told  on  the  future  history  of  the  nation,  and  certainly  not  so 
as  to  Itannonise  with  the  designs  of  that  wise  Providence  which 
*:rbJrew  him  from  the  scene.'* 

TTe  subjoin  one  of  several  passages,  in  which 
the  commentator  expresses  his  regret  that  David's 
friendship  for  Jonathan  was  forgotten  too  much  in 
his  ci>Dduct  towards  the  family  of  Saul : — 

"ThfeUmg  war  between  the  two  houses  must  have  been  partly 
i'l  '.he  reign  of  Ish-bosheth,  which  lasted  but  two  years,  and  j)artly 
^nder  some  other  government,  as  David's  reign  over  Judah,  in 
Hebron,  ww  seven  years  and  a  half. 

"It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  aooonnt  here  given  of  David's  family, 
hb  six  SOBS  had  all  different  mothers.  The  most  noted  names  are 
tkose  ot  Asmon,  Absalom,  and  Adouijah.  We  have  a  specimen  of 
cTstne  moniUy  in  the  passage  between  Abner  and  Ish-boslieth,  where 


I  we  also  note  the  humiliating  dependence  of  the  monarch  npon  the 
great  Captain-general  of  his  forces.  Abner,  in  sending  mes^sengers 
to  David  with  the  question,  *  Whose  is  the  land  H'  seems  to  intimate 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  lands  being  his,  as  the  rightful  monarch 
of  it — ^though  apart  from  a  Divine  warrant,  we  do  not  see  that 
David  acted  with  perfect  integrity  in  negotiating  for  the  dethronal 
of  Isli-bosheth ;  his  demand,  however,  for  his  wife  Michal,  was  a 
very  fair  one.  There  n  something  picturesque  in  her  being  fol- 
lowed  by  the  weeping  husband,  and  sent  back  on  the  stem  command 
of  Abner." 

We  quote  the  remarks  on  David's  death-bed, 
principally  from  our  desire  to  show  the  fair  criticism 
with  which  the  work  abounds : — 

" This  is  a  very  pregnant  pa-^sij^e,  and  might  give  rise  to  many 
observations.  *The  way  of  all  the  onrtli'  is  a  truly  emphatic,  and 
now  proverbial  expression.  The  charge,  to  be  strong,  reminds 
one  of  the  apostolic  direction,  to  quit  us  like  men,  and  be  strong. 
There  cannot  well  be  figured  a  more  impressive  scene  than  that 
of  David  giving  forth  his  last  wonls  upon  his  death-bed,  though  it 
wants  the  mellowness  :\ud  antitiuarian  light,  softened  as  if  by 
distance,  through  which  wc  look  on  the  death -bed  of  the  patriarch 
Jacob.  David's  charge  to  Solomon  is,  in  the  first  sentence  of  it, 
truly  solemn  and  powerful.  One  feels  interested  by  his  reference 
to  tlie  law  of  Moses — ^that  law  which,  as  api)ears  in  the  Psalms, 
was  the  frequent  study  aud  meditation  of  this  great  monarch. 
His  fell  denunciations  on  Joab  and  Sliimei  have  often  revolted  me  j 
but  this  was  because  I  viewed  them  ns  the  effusions  of  a  vindic- 
tive spirit.  David  may  have  uttered  them  as  a  prophet,  and  so 
have  pronounced  on  these  his  enemies  the  sentence  of  God 
against  them.  Or  as  a  king,  and  so,  for  sound  reasons  of  stAto, 
have  warned  Solomon  of  the  necessity  to  rid  himself  of  men 
dangerou.s  to  (be  commonwealth.  The  reference  he  makes  to  the 
wisdom  of  Sohmion  gives  rountenanre  to  this  idea,  and  the  more 
that  Joab  was  so  recently  involved  in  the  guilt  of  rebellion.  At 
the  same  time,  his  counterpart  charge  respecting  Barzillai  leads 
one  to  suspect  that,  as  there  was  personal  gratitude  in  this  case, 
there  may  have  been  per»ou.al  resentment  in  the  others.  Nor  can 
wc  \CTy  clearly  arconnt  for  his  charge  concerning  Shimei,  which 
seems  a  violation  of  promise,  if  not  in  the  letter,  yet  the  spirit  of 
it.  This  terminates  the  history  of  David — a  scriptural  magnate 
of  the  first  order,  and  in  whose  i>er9on  the  Warrior,  and  Monarch, 
and  l^salraist,  fonn  an  unrivalled  combination." 

We  pass  a  loug  and  interesting  period,  from  David 
to  Ahab.  Now  Ahab  was  a  >vicked  kinp:.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  that.  But  it  is  the  practice  to  exhibit 
him  as  blacker  even  than  his  demerits,  as  they  stand  in 
the  sight  of  maiL  The  error  is  not  committed  by  Dr. 
Chalmers. 

**  1  eannot  bnt  think  that  Ahab,  with  all  his  wickedness,  had  a 
certain  susceptibility  or  facility  of  temperament,  which  somewhat 
serves  to  abate  our  indignation  against  hiui.  His  mild  treatment 
of  Elijah,  and  his  yielding  conipasnion  for  Bcn-ha<lml,  may  be 
quoted  as  iuNt.ini\'s.  .  .  .  The  prophet  who  rebuked  Almb  was 
commis«?inTicd  by  God.  M'hat  he  said  to  his  neighbour  was  in  the 
word  or  words  of  the  Lord ;  and  he  may  have  had  as  much  of  visible 
authority  from  the  Lord  m  should  have  been  recognised  and 
respected  by  his  follow,  so  that  the  destruction  of  him  by  a  lion 
may  have  beoji  a  righteous  judgment  upon  his  disobedience,  llis 
statement  to  Almb  was  no  more  a  falsehood  than  a  parable  is.  It 
was  a  parable  by  action  ;  and,  like  that  of  Natlian  to  David,  it 
virtually  conclnded  in  a  "Thou  art  the  man."  The  heaviness  or 
dejection  of  spirit  which  came  upon  Ahab,  after  the  denunciation  of 
the  prophet,  presents  another  manifestation  of  his  susceptibility. 
I  hold  him  to  have  l)eeu  the  subject  or  victim  of  a  resistless  patho- 
lojfv',  which,  while  it  made  him  the  slave  of  the  worst,  also  brought 
him  ocetwionally  ttnder  the  sway  of  the  better  emotions. 

"  1  Kings,  xxi.,  1-16. — This  view  of  Ahab's  character  is  con- 
firmed, we  think,  by  the  exhibitions  of  him  in  this  chapter.  There 
is  covetousness,  to  wliich  he  gave  May.  There  is  also  wounded 
pi  lie,  to  the  mortif)  ing  sense  of  which  he  gave  way  in  deep  and 
helpless  (VjectioM,  thcro  T-cInj;  within  liisii  no  counteractive  energy 
by  which  to  snnnoMTit  and  get  the  hettcr  of  it.  There  was  no 
energj*  on  the  side  of  con-<ci(Mice  to  overcome  liis  covetousness,  and 
as  little  energy  on  the  side  of  darinirand  aggrcKsive  wickedness,  to 
revenge  himself  of  the  atfront  whicJi  he  had  suffered,  and  enable 
him  to  trample  on  tlic  offender.    But  this  energy  which  he  wanted 
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was  abnndahily  made  np  for  by  Jezebel.  She  gt>t  his  consent  to 
on  hit  name  for  anythini^.  In  his  paasiveness  he  laid  no  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  most  enormous  atrocities,  though  he  had  no 
aggressiveness  for  the  perpetration  of  them.  He  only  permitted, 
but  Jezebel  perpetrated:  it  was  she  who  wrote  the  letters,  and 
sealed  them,  and  sent  them,  and  all  to  compass  a  most  diabolical 
iniquity — in  which,  too,  she  succeeded,  by  the  subornation  of  false 
witnesses  so  that  with  unfaltering  step,  through  the  fourfold 
guilt  of  deceit,  and  peijury,  and  robbery,  and  murder,  she  got  Ahab 
installed  in  full  possession  of  the  vineyard  which  his  heart  was  set 
upon." 

We  pass  from  Israel  to  Persia — froin  Abab  to 
Abasuerus — the  first  rendered  more  wicked  than  he 
might  have  been  by  his  wife,  who  ruled  him  ;  the 
second,  too  prone  to  rule  his  wives  with  harshness. 
We  do  not  entirely  agree  with  the  passage  regarding 
Queen  Vashti : — 

"  Esther  i.  10-22. — ^Vashti*B  refusal  to  show  herself  before  the 
guests  of  the  king  is  generally  approven  of  by  ladies,  and  may,  in- 
deed,  have  proceeded  from  the  recoU  of  a  feminine  delicacy  ft-om 

such  an  exiiibition The  references  which  can  be 

made  from  this  to  the  other  Scriptures  are  not  many,  yet  we  may 
here  notice  the  corroboration  of  Ezra  for  the  seven  princes  or 
eonnsellors  of  Persia.  ....  The  contempt  and  the  wrath 
which  they  alleged  would  be  the  consequences  of  Vashti*  s  impunity, 
were — contempt  on  the  part  of  wives,  and  wrath  on  the  part  of 
husbands.  It  was  well,  in  these  ages  of  despotic  power,  that 
Vashti  did  not  &re  worse  for  her  disobedience — that,  instead 
of  ,a  decree  of  perpetual  separation  against  her,  she  was 
not  strangled  or  brought  to  the  scaffold,  llliatever  may  be 
thought  of  tiie  equity  of  her  sentence,  a  good  moral,  at  least, 
was  founded  on  it — eren  that  every  man  should  bear  rule  in 
his  own  house — which  is  expressly  a  Divine,  and  not  unfit  for 
being  made  the  subject  of  a  human  law.  Amid  the  various  opi- 
nions respecting  the  identification  of  the  king,  it  is  surely  not  un- 
important that  an  Ahasnerens  is  expressly  so  named,  both  in  Ezra 
ir.  6,  and  Daniel  is.  1. 

"Esther  ii.  I>9. — ^Ahasuerens  probably  remembered  Vashti  with 
feelings  of  compunction,  and  as  the  immutability  of  Persian  ordi- 
nances did  not  allow  of  her  recall,  the  wise  and  politic  counsellors 
recommended,  as  a  diversion  of  the  king's  mind,  that  measures 
should  be  taken  to  replace  Vashti — measures  which  were  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  polygamy  and  the  licentiousness  of  those 
times." 

We  have  Blwa3rs  considered,  so  far  as  the  narratiye 
states  the  circumstances  of  Yashti's  conduct,  that  she 
was  a  modest,  deserving,  but  ill-used  lady.  A  roan 
may,  and  should  rule,  his  own  house,  doubtless,  but  he 
should  not  get  drunk  in  it,  and  insist  on  exhibitmg  his 
wife  to  his  boon  companions.  Those  Persian  nobles, 
we  fear,  drank  very  greedily. 

The  only  other  passage  we  quote  is  from  the  com- 
mentary on  Job. 

**  There  seena  much  in  this  passage  to  oountenanoe  the  belief 
of  Job's  fiuth  in  a  future  state.  I  should  be  indined  to  regard 
'  the  set  time  *  as  the  day  of  resurrection. 

'*  Then  he  will  be  revived,  and  answer  at  the  call  of  the  trumpet 


from  heaven.  But  though  then  there  will  be  a  returning  kindness 
on  the  part  of  Qod,  now  is  the  season  of  chastisement  and  darkness. 
'  Now  thou  showest  Thyself  strict  to  mark,  and  rigorous  to  punish. 
Thou  carefully  treasurest  up  the  remembrance  of  my  sins,  instead 
of  letting  them  go  into  forgetfukess,  that  they  might  no  more  be 
reckoned  with.*  And  so  he  seems  to  revert  from  the  contemplation 
of  that  hope  which  is  beyond  the  grave,  to  the  mehncholy  consi- 
dention  of  there  being  no  hope  in  this  life.  And  in  ex- 
patiating on  the  sureness  of  man's  deeay  and  death,  he  gives 
a  striking  description  of  the  geological  process  by  which  even 
continents  are  wasted,  and  the  firmest  materials  of  natnre  at 
length  give  way.  But  as  in  the  material  so  in  the  moral 
world — the  present  state  in  both  will  be  succeeded  by  another. 
In  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter  he  dwells  more  on  the  evanes- 
cence of  the  former  than  on  the  restoration  of  the  hitter.  After 
death,  and  while  under  the  power  of  it,  num  vrill  neither  know  the 
prosperity  nor  the  misfortunes  of  those  who  succeed  him — though 
in  the  last  verse,  while  the  decay  of  his  body  in  the  sepulchre  is 
obvious  enough,  there  seems  besides  this  to  be  somewhat  Uke  the 
dark  intimation  of  a  surviving  but  painAil  oonsciousness." 

Know  the  dead  aught  of  the  living?  Rather,  to  put 
that  question  more  intelligibly,  do  translated  spirits 
maintain  an  acquaintance  with  the  vicissitudes  of  time  ? 
We  think  so.  The  rich  man  in  the  parable  is  supposed 
to  have  seen  the  conduct  of  his  brethren.  Elias  and 
Moses  talked  of  the  great  events  to  be  accomplished  at 
Jerusalem.     We  are  surrounded  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses 

-the  great  in  faith  and  love  of  former  times. 

Two  things  will  happen  to  many  who  read  these 
volumes,  and  through  the  reading  of  them.  They  will 
first  learn  to  love  their  author  better;  but,  second,  and 
better  than  that,  they  may  be  led  to  read  and  love  the 
Bible  more.  The  volumes  form  a  likely  instrumentality 
towards  that  last  end. 

We  have  no  doubt  that,  ultimately,  these  commen- 
taries will  be  published  along  with  the  text  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  the  blanks  left  un^nished  by  Dr.  Chahners, 
and  which  are,  fortunately,  not  large,  will  be  completed 
by  some  of  his  friends. 

It  is  singular  that  another  of  our  best  commentaries, 
Matthew  Heniy's,  was  not  finished,  but  left  for  comple- 
tion to  others. 

Dr.  Chalmers'  works,  at  least  those  parts  now  in 
course  of  publication,  are  not  so  much  commentaries  as 
conversations  on  the  text  of  Scripture. 

There  is  a  very  great  interest  attaching  to  tho 
portion  of  Scripture  comprehended  in  this  volnme, 
commencing  with  Ruth  and  terminating  with  Job  ; 
yet  the  subsequent  portions  have,  in  many  respects, 
afTordcd  greater  scope  for  that  rich  vein  of  cheerful 
religion  by  which  Dr.  Chalmers  was  so  largely  dis- 
tinguished  to  mingle  with  his  powerful  genius,  and 
write  upon  his  pages  thoughts  on  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  our  faith  that  will  live  in  many  other  minds 
forever. 


PROTESTANTISM. 

BT    THOMAS    DE     QUINCET. 
( Ccntinuedjrmn  pa^e  480,  vol  14. ) 


II.  Development,  as  applicable  to  Christianity,  is 
a  doctrine  of  the  very  days  that  arc  passing  over 
our  heads,  and  due  to  Mr.  Newman,  originally  the 
ablest  son  of  Puseyism,  but  now  a  powerful  architect 
of  religious  philosophy  on  his  own  account.  I  should 


have  described  him  more  briefly  as  a  <'  master 
builder,"  had  my  ear  been  able  to  endure  a  sentence 
ending  with  two  consecutive  trochees,  and  each  of 
those  trochees  ending  with  the  same  syllable  er. 
Ah,  reader  !  I  would  the  gods  had  made  thee  rhyih- 
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mical,  that  ihoa  miglitest  comprehend  the  thou- 
Modth  part  of  my  laboara  in  the  oyation  of  oaeophon. 
PkiL  has  a  general  dislike  to  the  Poieyites,  thongh 
be  is  too  learned  to  be  ignorant,  (as  are  often  the 
Low-Chnrch,  or  Eyangelieal,  party  in  England,) 
t!uit,in  many  of  their  supposed  innoTations,   the 
Faseyites  were  really  only  restoring  what  the  torpor 
of  the  eighteenth  eentury  had  suffered  to  go  into 
disose.     They  were  reforming  the  Church  in  the 
sense  sometimes  belonging  to  the  partiole  re,  viz., 
rttroforming  it,  moulding  it  back  into  compliance 
▼ith  its  original  form  and  model.     It  is  true  that 
tliia  effort  for  quickening  the  Church,  and  for  adorn- 
ing her  exterior  serrice,  moved  under  the  impulse 
of  too  undisguised  a  sympathy  with  Papal  Rome. 
Bat  there  is  no  great  reason  to  mind  that  in  our  age 
and  our  country.    Protestant  zealotry  may  he  safely 
relied  on  in  this  island  as  a  match  for  Popish  bigotry. 
There  will  be  no  lore  lost  between  them — ^be  assured 
of  that — and  justice  will  be  done  to  both,  though 
neither  should  do  it  to  her  riyal;  for  philosophy, 
vhich  has  so  long  sought  only  amusement  in  either, 
is  in  these  latter  days  of  growing  profundity  applying 
herself  steadily  to  the  profound  truths  which  dimly 
are  descried  lurking  in  both.     It  is  these  which  Mr. 
lievman  is  likely  to  illuminate,  and  not  the  faded 
fixnns  of  an  obsolete  ceremonial  that  cannot  now  be 
Rstorsd  eflfeetually,  were  it  even  important  that  they 
■hooid.    Strange  it  is,  howeyer,  that  he  should  open 
his  career  by  ofiering  to  Rome,  as  a  mode  of  homage, 
tins  doetrine  of  deyelopment,  which   is  the  direct 
XBfersion  of  her  own.    Rome  founds  herself  upon  the 
idea,  that  to  her,  by  tradition  and  exclufiiye  priyilege, 
was  commonicated,  once  for  all,  the  whole  truth  from 
the  b^^ning.     Mr.  Newman  lays  his  comer  stone 
in  the  yery  opposite  idea  of  a  gradual  deyelopment 
giyen  to  Christianity  by  the  motion  of  time,  by  expe- 
rience, by  expanding  occasions,  and  by  the  progress 
of  dyilization.     Is  Newmanism  likely  to  prosper? 
Lei  me  tell  a  little  anecdote.     Twenty  years  ago, 
roaming  one  day  (as  I  had  so  often  the  honour  to  do) 
with  onr  immortal  Wordsworth,  I  took  the  liberty  of 
teUtng  him,  at  a  point  of  our  walk,  where  nobody 
could  possibly  oyerhear  me,  unless  it  were  old  Father 
Heiy^yn,  that  I  feared  his  theological  principles 
were  not  qnite  so  sound  as  his  friends  would  wish. 
They  wanted  repairing  a  little.     But,  what  was 
worse,  I  did  not  see  how  they  could  be  repaired  in 
the  particular  case  which  prompted  my  remark,  for 
in  that  place,  to  repair,  or  in  any  respect  to  alter,  was 
to  destroy.    It  was  a  passage  in  the  **  Excursion," 
where  the  Solitary  had  described  the  baptismal  rite 
as  waabhig  away  the  taint  of  original  sin,  and,  in 
lact,  woAing  the  effect  which  is  called  technically 
reffotermtian.    In  the   **  Excursion  "  this  yiew  was 
adyaneed,  not  as  the  poet's  separate  opinion,  but  as 
the  aTowed  doetrine  of  the  English  Church,  to  which 
Choreh  Wordsworth  and  myself  yielded  gladly  a  filial 
reyerence.    Bnttoos  this  the  doctrine  of  the  English 
Church  ?     That  I  doubted-— not  that  I  pretended  to 
any  sufficient  means  of  yaluing  the  preponderant 
opinioa  between  two  opinions  in  the  Church  ;  a  pro- 
ems fivmore  difficult  than  is  imagined  by  historians, 
always  so  ready  to  tell  ns  fluently  what  "the  nation" 
or  **  the  people"  thought  upon  a  particular  question, 
<wfai]«t»  in  £Rel>  a  whole  lifo  might  be  often  spent 


yainly  in  coUeeting  the  popular  opinion) ;  bat,  judg« 
ing  by  my  own  casual  experience,  I  fancied  that  a 
considerable  majority  in  the  Church  gaye  an  inter- 
pretation to  this  Sacrament  differing  by  much  iVom 
that  in  the  "  Excursion."    Wordsworth  was  startled 
and  disturbed  at  hearing  it  whispered  eyen  before 
Helyellyn,  who  is  old  enough  to  keep  a  secret,  that 
his  diyinity  might  possibly  limp  a  little.     I,  on  m^ 
part,  was  not  sure  that  it  did,  but  I  feared  so  ;  and, 
as  there  was  no  chance  that  I  should  be  murdered  for 
speaking  freely,  (though  the  place  was  lonely,  and 
the  eyening  getting  dusky,)  I  stood  to  my  disagreeable 
communication  with  the  courage  of  a  martyr.     The 
question  between  us  being  one  of  mere  fact,  (not 
what  <mght  to  be  the  doctrine,  but  what  tvcu  the  doc- 
trine of  our  Church  at  that  time,)  there  was  no  open- 
ing for  any  discussion ;  and,  on  Wordsworth*8  sug- 
gestion, it  was  agreed  to  refor  the  point  to  his  learned 
brother,  Dr.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  just  then  medi- 
tating a  yisit  to  his  natiye  lakes.     That  yisit  in  a 
short  time  **  came  off,"  and  then,  without  delay,  our 
dispute   '*  came  on"  for  judgment   I  had  no  bets 
upon  the  issue — one  oan't  bet  with  Wordsworth— 
and  I  don't  know  that  I  should  haye  yentured  to 
back  myself  in  a  case  of  that  nature.     Howeyer, 
I  felt  a  slight  anxiety  on  the  subject,  which  was 
yery  soon  and  kindly  remoyed  by  Dr.  Wordsworth's 
deciding,  **  sans  phrase,"  that  I,  the  original  mover 
of  the  strife,  was  wrong,  wrong  as  wrong  could  be. 
To  this  decision  I  bowed  at  once,  on  a  principle  of 
courtesy.     One  ought  always  to  presume  a  man  right 
within  his  own  profession,  eyen  if  priyately  one  should 
think  him  wrong.     But  I  could  not  think  thai  of 
Dr.  Wordsworth.    He  was  a  D.D. ;  he  was  head  of 
Trinity  College,  which  has  my  entire  permission  to 
hold  its  head  up  amongst  twenty  and  more  colleges^ 
as  the  leading  one  in  Cambridge  (proyided  it  can 
obtain  St.  John's  permission),  **  and  which,"  says 
Phil,  "has  done  more  than  any  other  foundation  in 
Europe  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  world,  and  for 
the  oyerthrow  of  literary,  philosophical,  and  religioua 
superstitions."     I  quarrel  not  with  this  bold  asser- 
tion, remembering  reyerentially  that  Isaac  Barrow, 
that  Isaac  Newton,  that  Richard  Bentley  belonged 
to  Trinity,  but  I  wish  to  understand  it.     The  total 
pretensions  of  the  College  can  be  known  only  to  its 
members ;  and,  therefore,  PAt7.  should  haye  explained 
himself  more  fully.  He  can  do  so,  for  PhU.  is  cer- 
tainly a  Trinity  man.     If  the  police  are  in  search  of 
him,  they'll  certainly  hear  of  him  at  Trinity.     Sud- 
denly it  strikes  me  as  a  dream,  that  Loi-d  Bacon 
belonged  to  this  College.    Don't  laugh  at  me,  PAa7., 
if  I'm  wrong,  and  still  less  (because  then  you'll  laugh 
eyen  more  ferociously)  if  I    happen  to  be  right. 
Can  one  remember  eyerything?    Ah!   the  worlds 
of  distracted  facts  that   one  ought  to  remember. 
Would  to  heayen   that  I  remembered  nothing  at 
all,  and  had  nothing  to  remember !    This  thing, 
howeyer,  I  certainly  do  remember,  that  Milton  was 
not  of  Trinity,  nor  Jeremy  Taylor;  so  don't  think  to 
hoax  me  there,  my  parent!  Dr.  Wordsworth  was,  or 
had  been,  an  examining  chaplain  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.   If  Lambeth  could  be  at  fault  on  such 
a  question,  then  it's  of  no  use  going  to  Newcastle 
for  coals.     Delphi,  we  all  know,  and  Jupiter  Am- 
mon  had  ranished.      What  other  court  of  Bfpesl 
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was  known  to  man  ?  So  I  submitted  as  eheerfally 
as  if  the  learned  Doctor,  instead  of  kicking  me  out 
of  court,  had  been  handing  me  in.  Yet,  for  all 
that,  as  I  retomod  musing  past  Rydal  water,  I  could 
not  help  muttering  to  myself — Ay,  now,  what  re- 
bellious thought  was  it  that  I  muttered  ?  You 
fancy,  readei*,  that  perhaps  I  said,  *'  But  yet. 
Doctor,  in  spite  of  your  wig,  I  am  in  the  right"  No ; 
youVe  quite  wrong ;  I  said  nothing  of  the  sort.  What 
i  did  mutter  was  this — "The  prevailing  doctrine  of 
the  ChuToh  must  be  what  Dr.  Wordsworth  says, 
▼iz.  that  baptism  ts  regeneration — he  cannot  be 
mistaken  as  to  that — and  I  hare  been  misled  by 
the  unfair  proportion  of  Evangelical  people,  bishops, 
and  others,  whom  accidcDt  has  thrown  in  my 
way  at  Barley  Wood  (Hakinah  More's).  These, 
doubtless,  f9rm  a  minority  in  the  Church  ;  and 
yet,  from  the  strength  of  their  opinions,  from  their 
being  a  moving  party,  as  also  from  their  being  a 
growing  party,  I  prophesy  this  issue,  that  many 
years  will  not  pass  before  this  very  question,  now 
slumbering,  will  rouse  a  feud  within  the  English 
Ohurob.  There  is  a  quarrel  brewing.  Such  feuds, 
long  after  they  are  ripe  for  explosion,  sometimes 
slumber  on,  until  accident  kindles  them  into  flame.'' 
That  accident  was  furnished  by  the  tracts  of  the 
Puseyites,  and  since  then,  according  to  the  word 
which  I  spoke  on  Rydal  water,  there  has  been  open 
war  raging  upon  this  very  point. 

At  present,  with  even  more  certainty,  I  prophesy 
that  mere  necessity,  a  necessity  arising  out  of  con- 
tinual eollrsions  with  sceptical  philosophy,  will,  in 
a  few  years,  carry  all  churches  enjoying  a  learned 
priestJiood  into  the  disputes  connected  with  this 
doctrine  of  development.  PAi?.,  meantime,  is  no 
friend  to  that  Newmanian  doctrine ;  and  in  sect. 
31,  p.  66,  he  thus  describes  it : — *'  According  to 
these  writers  "  (viz.,  the  writers  "who  advocate  the 
theory  of  development"),  '*the  progressive  and 
gradual  development  of  religious  truth,  which  ap- 
pears to  tis*'  (w,  meaning.  I  suppose,  the  Oldman- 
nians,)  "  to  have  been  terminated  by  the  final  reve- 
lation of  the  Gospel,  has  been  going  on  ever  since 
the  foundation  of  the  Church,  is  going  on  still,  and 
must  continue  to  advanoe.  This  theory  presumes 
that  the  Bible  does  not  contain  a  full  and  final  expo- 
sition of  a  complete  system  of  religion  ;  that  the 
Church  has  developed  from  the  Scriptures  true 
doctrines    not    explicitly  contained  therein,*'    &c, 

dEC. 

But,  without  meaning  to  undertake  a  defence  of 
Mr.  Newman  (whose  book  I  am  as  yet  too  slenderly 
acquainted  with),  may  I  be  allowed,  at  this  point, 
to  intercept  a  fallacious  view  of  that  doctrine,  as 
though  essentially  it  proclaimed  some  imperfec- 
tion in  Christianity.  The  imperfection  is  in  us, 
the  Christians,  not  in  Christianity.  The  im- 
.pression  given  by  Phil,  to  the  hasty  reader  is, 
that,  according  to  Newman  ism,  the  Scriptures 
make  a  good  beginning,  to  which  we  ourselves  are 
continually  adding — a  solid  foundation,  on  which 
we  ourselves  build  the  superstructure.  Not  so.  In 
the  course  of  a  day  or  a  year,  the  sun  passes  thi'ough 
a  vast  variety  of  positions,  aspects,  and  correspond- 
ing powers,  in  relation  to  ourselves.  Daily  and 
«nnn«ny  he  h  d€ivthpt4  to  us — ^ho  rmu  a  oyde  of 


development.  Yet,  after  sill,  this  practical  result 
does  not  argue  any  change  or  imperfection,  growth 
or  decay,  in  the  sun.  This  groat  orb  \a  stationary 
as  regards  bis  place,  and  unchanging  as  regards  bis 
power.  It  is  the  subjective  change  in  ourselves  that 
projects  itself  into  this  endless  succession  of  phantom 
changes  in  the  object.  Not  otherwise  on  the  scheme 
of  development;  the  Christian  theory  and  system 
are  perfect  from  tho  beginning.  In  itself,  Chris- 
tianity changes  not,  neither  waxing  nor  waning  ;  but 
the  motions  of  time  and  the  evolutions  of  experience 
continually  uncover  new  parts  of  its  stationary  disk. 
The  orb  grotvB,  so  far  as  practically  we  are  speaking 
of  our  own  benefit;  but  c^solutelyi  as  regards  itself, 
the  orb,  eternally  the  same,  has  simply  more  or  fewret 
of  its  digits  exposed.  Christianity,  perfect  from 
the  beginning,  had  a  curtain  over  much  of  its 
disk,  which  Time  and  Social  Progress  are  continu* 
ally  withdrawing.  This  I  say  not  as  any  delibe* 
rate  judgment  on  development,  but  merely  as  a  sust 
pending,  or  istd  interim  idea,  by  way  of  barring  too 
summary  an  interdict  against  the  doctrine  at  this  pre- 
mature stage.  Phil,  however,  hardens  his  face 
against  Newman  and  all  his  works.  Him  and  them  h0 
defies  ;  and  would  consign,  perhaps  secretjy,  to  th^ 
care  of  a  well-known  (not  new,  but)  old  gentleman, 
if  only  he  had  any  faith  in  tliat  old  gentleman's 
existence.  On  that  point,  he  is  a  fixed  infidel,  and 
quotes  with  applause  the  answer  of  Robinson,  the 
once  celebrated  Baptist  clergyman,  who  being  asked 
if  he  believed  in  the  devil,  replied,  "  Oh,  no  ;  /,  for 
my  part,  believe  in  God — don't  ^^ou  ?'* 

Phil.  9  therefore,  as  we  have  seen,  in  effect  con* 
demns  development.  But,  at  p.  33,  when  as  yet  he 
is  not  thinking  of  Mr.  Newman,  he  says,  "  If  know* 
ledgo  is  progressive,  tlie  development  of  Christian 
doctrine  must  be  pi'ogressive  likewise.*'  J  do  not 
see  the  must  ;  but  1  see  the  Newmanian  cloven  foot. 
As  to  the  must,  knowledge  is  certainly  progressive  ; 
but  the  development  of  the  multiplication  table  is 
not  therefore  progressive,  nor  of  anything  else  thai 
is  finished  from  the  beginning.  My  reason,  however, 
for  quoting  the  sentence  is,  because  here  we  sud- 
denly detect  Phil,  in  laying  down  the  doctrine  whicl^ 
in  Mr.  Newman  he  had  regarded  as  heterodox.  Pful. 
is  taken  red-hand,  as  the  English  law  expresses  iU 
crimson  with  the  blood  of  his  offence  ;  assuming,  ia 
fact,  an  original  imperfection  guood  the  scir«,  though 
not  quoad  the  esM ;  as  to  the  "  expoaitioH  of  the  sy  a* 
tern,"  though  not  as  to  the  "at/stem**  of  Christianity  . 
Mr.  Newman,  after  all,  asserts  (I  believe)  only  one 
mode  of  developmont  as  applicable  to  Christianity. 
PhiL  having  broke  the  ice,  may  now  be  willing  to 
allow  of  two  developments ;  whilst  I,  that  am  always 
for  going  to  extremes,  should  be  disposed  to  assert 
three,  viz  :— 

First,  The  Philological  development.  And  thia 
is  a  point  on  which  I,  Philo-PkU  (or,  as  for  brevity 
you  may  call  me,  Phil-Phil),  shall,  without  wishing 
to  do  so,  vex  Phil.  It*s  shocking  that  one  should 
vex  the  author  of  one's  existence,  which  P/til,  cer- 
tainly is  in  relation  to  me,  when  considered  as  JPhil^ 
Phil,  Still  it  is  past  all  denial,  that,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  Scriptures  must  benefit,  like  any  other 
book,  by  an  increasing  accuracy  and  compass  of 
learning  in  the  exegesis  applied  to  them.     But  if  a^l 
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tJi«  voiM  denied  ibis,  PhU.^  my  pafent,  is  the  miui 
that  eanaot ;  sinee  he  it  ii  that  relies  upon  Philolo- 
fic«l  knowledge  as  the  one  resouroe  of  Christian 
philosophy  in  all  eipcumstances  of  diffionlty  for  any 
0f  its  interests,  positive  or  negative.  Philology, 
seeordingto  PhU.,  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  Christianity. 
Already  it  is  the  anther  of  a  Christianity  more  in 
harmony  vi'th  philosophy ;  and,  as  regards  the  future, 
FkU.  it  ia  that  charges  Philology  with  the  whole 
lernce  of  divinity.  W  herever  anything,  being  right, 
needs  to  be  defended — ^wherever  anything,  being 
smiss,  needs  to  be  improred — oh  !  what  a  life  he 
will  lead  this  poor  Philology !  Philology,  with  P/u7. , 
is  the  great  benefactress  for  the  past,  and  the  sole 
trustee  for  the  fntnro.  Here,  therefore,  Phil,  is  caught 
in  a  fix,  habemus  cottfitentem.  He  denounces  develop- 
ment when  dealing  with  the  Newmanites  ;  he  relies 
on  it  when  Taunting  the  functions  of  Philology ;  and 
the  only  evasion  for  him  would  be  to  distinguish  about 
ths  modes  of  development,  were  it  not  that,  by  in 
imuation,  he  has  apparently  denied  all  modes. 

S^oMdk/^  There  is  the  Philoeophie  development, 
from  the  reaction  upon  the  Bible  of  advancing  know- 
ledge.  This  is  a  mode  of  development  continually 
gebg  on/  and  reversing  the  stops  of  past  human 
fellies.  In  every  age,  man  has  imported  his  own 
CTAies  into  the  Bible,  fancied  that  he  saw  them 
there,  and  then  drawn  sanctions  to  his  wickedness 
er  alieardity  fk-om  what  were  nothing  else  than 
fiedona  of  his  own.  Thus  did  the  Papists  draw  a 
plenary  jastification  of  intolerance,  or  even  of  atro 
cions  persecution,  from  the  evangelical  **  Compel 
tkem  to  eome  in  /"  The  right  of  unlimited  coercion 
was  read  in  these  words.  People,  again,  that  were 
democraticaUy  given,  or  had  a  fancy  for  treason, 
heard  a  trumpet  of  insurrection  in  the  words,  **  To 
four  tents,  oh  Israel  I"  But  far  beyond  these  in 
maltitnde  were  thoso  that  drew  fi^m  the  Bible  the 
most  extravagant  claims  for  kings  and  rulers.  **  He- 
hellion  was  as  the  sin  of  witchcraft.*'  This  was  a 
jewel  i»f  a  text ;  it  killed  two  birds  with  one  stone. 
Broometieks  were  provedout  of  it  most  clearly*,  and  also 
the  ateoeity  of  representative  gpvemmeht.  What  a 
little  text  to  contiinvo much !  Look  into  Algcron  Syd- 
ney, or  into  Locke's  controversy  with  Sir  Kobert  Fii- 
Bier's*  *'Patriarcha,'*  or  into  any  books  of  those  days 
<m  political  principles,  and  it  will  be  found  that  Scrip- 
tore  was  so  used  as  to  foim  an  absolute  bar  against 
ham&n  progress.  All  public  benefits  were,  in  the 
strietest  sense  of  the  word,  precarious^  as  depending 
open  prayers  and  entreaties  to  those  who  had  an 
interest  in  refusing  them.  All  improvements  were 
eleemosynary ;  for  the  initial  step  in  all  cases  be- 
longed to  the  Cro¥m.  "  The  right  divine  of  kings 
to  govern  wrong"  was  in  those  days  what  many  a 
man  would  have  died  for — what  many  a  man  did 
die  lor  ;  and  all  in  pure  simplicity  of  heart — faith- 
ful to  the  Bible,  but  to  the  Bible  of  misinterpretation. 
They  obeyed  (often  to  their  own  ruin)  an  order  which 
they  had  misread.  Their  sincerity,  the  disinterest- 
edness of  their  folly,  is  evident ;  and  in  that  degree 
is  evident  the  opening  for  Scripture  development. 


•  '*  Filmei's  Patriarchar-^l  m«niion  the  hook  as  the  an< 
tA^nist,  and  not  the  man,  because  (according  to  my  im- 
pr«ssioa)  Sir  Bobertwas  dead  when  Locke  was  answering 


Nobody  could  better  obey  Scripture  as  As^  had 
understood  it.  Change  in  the  obodience,  there  could 
be  none  for  the  better  ;  it  demanded  only  that  there 
should  be  a  change  in  the  interpretation,  and  that 
change  would  be  what  is  meant  by  a  development 
of  Scripture.  Two  centuries  of  enormous  progress 
in  the  relations  between  subjects  and  rulers  have 
altered  the  whole  reading,  *^  How  readest  thou^'* 
was  the  question  of  Christ  himself;  that  is,  in  what 
meaning  dost  thou  read  the  particular  Scripture  that 
applies  to  this  case  ?  All  the  texts  and  all  the  cases 
remain  at  this  hour  just  as  they  wore  for  our  an- 
cestors ;  and  our  reverence  for  these  texts  is  as  ab- 
solute as  theirs ;  but  we,  applying  lights  of  experience 
which  t/ietf  had  not,  construe  these  texts  by  a  differ^ 
ent  logic.  There  now  is  development  applied  to  the 
Bible  in  one  of  its  many  strata — that  stratum  which 
connects  itself  most  with  civil  polity.  Again,  what 
a  development  have  wo  made  of  Christian  truth  I  how 
differently  do  wo  now  read  our  Bibles  in  relation  to 
tlie  poor  tenants  of  dungeons  that  once  were  thought, 
even  by  Christian  nations,  to  have  no  rights  at  all: 
— in  relation  to  "  all  prisoners  and  captives;"  and 
in  relation  to  slaves  :  The  New  Testament  had  said 
nothing  directly  upon  the  question  of  .slavery  ;  nay, 
by  the  roisreiidor  it  was  rather  supposed  indirectly 
to  countenance  that  institution.  But  mark — it  is 
Mahommedanism,  having  little  faith  in  its  own  laws, 
that  dares  not  confide  in  its  children  for  developing 
anything,  but  must  tie  them  up  for  every  contingency 
by  the  Utter  of  a  rule.  Christianity — how  difibrently 
does  sfi^  proceed  !  She  throws  herself  broadly  upon 
the  pervading  spirit  which  burns  within  her  morals. 
**  Let  them  alone,"  she  says  of  nations  ;  *4eave  them 
to  themselves.  X  have  put  a  new  law  into  their 
hearts  ;  ixnd  if  it  is  really  there,  and  really  cherished, 
that  law  will  tell  them — will  develop  for  them — 
what  it  is  that  they  ought  to  do  in  every  case  as  it 
arises,  when  once  its  consequences  are  compre- 
hended." No  need,  therefore,  -for  the  New  Testa- 
ment explicitly  to  forbid  shivery;  silently  and  implicitly 
it  is  forbidden  in  many  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  it  is  at  war  with  t^ie  spirit  of  all.  Besides, 
the  religion  which  trusts  to  formal  and  literal  rules 
breaks  down  the  very  moment  that  a  new  case  arises 
not  described  in  the  rules.  Such  a  case  is  vii-tually 
unprovided  for,  if  it  does  not  answer  to  a  circum- 
stantial textual  description  ;  whereas  every  case  is 
provided  for,  as  soon  as  its  tendencies  and  its  moral 
relations  are  made  known,  by  a  religion  that  speaks 
through  a  spiritual  organ  to  a  spiritual  apprehension 
in  man.  Accordingly,  wo  find  that,  whenever  a  new 
mode  of  intoxication  is  introduced,  not  depend- 
ing upon  grapes,  tKe  most  devout  Mussulmans 
hold  themselves  absolved  from  the  restraints  of 
the  Koran.  And  so  it  would  have  been  with  Chris- 
tians, if  the  New  Testament  had  laid  down  literal 
prohibitions  of  slavery,  or  of  the  slave  traffic. 
Thousands  of  variations  would  have  been  deve- 
loped by  time  which  no  letter  of  Scripture  could 
have  been  comprehensive  enough  to  reach.  Were 
the  domestic  servants  of  Greece,  the  ^nt  {ihetea)^ 
within  the  description  ?  AVere  the  serfs  and  the 
ascripti  gleha  of  feudal  Europe  to  be  accounted 
slaves  ?  Or  those  amongst  our  own  brothers  and 
sisters,  that  within  so  short  a  period  were  bom  sub* 
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terraneonsly]*  in  Scottish  mines,  or  in  the  English 
ooltieries  of  Oumherland,  and  were  supposed  to  be 
ascripti  metaUo,  sold  by  nature  to  the  mine,  and 
indorsed  upon  its  machinery  for  the  whole  term  of 
their  lives  ;  in  whom,  therefore,  it  was  a  treason  to 
see  the  light  of  upper  day — would  they,  would  these 
poor  Scotch  and  English  Pariahs,  hare  stood  within 
any  Scriptural  pririlege  if  the  New  Testament  had 
legislated  by  name  and  letter  for  this  case  of  dotdoi 
(slaves)  ?  No  attorney  would  have  found  them  entitled 
to  plead  the  benefit  of  the  Bible  statute.  Endless 
are  the  variations  of  the  conditions  that  new  com- 
binations of  society  would  bring  forward  ;  endless 
would  be  the  virtual  restorations  of  slavery  that 
would  take  place  under  a  Mahometan  literal ity ; 
endless  would  be  the  defeats  that  such  restorations 
must  sustain  under  a  Christianity  relying  on  no 
letter,  but  on  the  spirit  of  G-od's  commandments, 
and  that  will  understand  no  equivocations  with  the 
secret  admonitions  of  the  heart.  Meantime,  this 
sort  of  development,  it  may  be  objected,  is  not  a 
light  that  Scripture  throws  out  upon  human  life  so 
much  as  a  light  that  human  life  and  its  development 
throw  back  upon  Scripture.  True ;  but  then  how  was 
it  possible  thai  life  and  the  human  iptellect  should 
be  carried  forward  to  such  developments  ?  Solely 
through  the  training  which  both  had  received  under 
the  discipline  of  Christian  truth.  Christianity  utters 
some  truth  widely  applicable  to  society.  This  truth 
is  caught  up  by  some  influential  organ  of  social 
life — ^is  expanded  prodigiously  by  human  experience, 
and,  when  travelling  back  as  an  illustrated  or  im- 
proved text  to  the  Bible,  is  found  to  be  made  up, 
in  all  its  details,  of  many  human  developments.  Does 
that  argue  anything  disparaging  to  Christianity,  as 
though  ahe  contributed  little  and  man  contributed 
much  ?  On  the  contrary,  man  would  have  contributed 
nothing  at  all  but  for  that  nucletM  by  which  Christi- 
anity started  and  moulded  the  principle.  To  give  one 
instance— public  charity^  when  did  it  commence  ? — 
who  first  thought  of  it  ?  Who  first  noticed  hunger 
and  cold  as  awful  realities  afflicting  poor  women  and 
innocent  children  ?  Who  first  made  a  public 
provision  to  meet  these  erUs  ? — Constantino  it  was, 
the  first  Christian  that  «at  upon  a  throne.  Had, 
then,  rich  Pagans  before  his  time  no  charity — ^no 
pity  P — ^no  money  available  for  hopeless  poverty  P 
Not  much — ^very  little,  I  conceive  ;  about  so  much 
as  Sbakspere  insinuates  that  there  is  of  milk  in  a 


•  See,  for  some  very  interesting  sketches  of  this  Pariah 
population,  the  work  (title  I  forget)  of  Mr.  Bald,  a  Scottish 
engineer,  well  known  and  esteemed  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 
He  maj  be  relied  on.  What  ho  tells  against  Scotland  is 
violentlv  against  his  own  will,  for  he  is  intensely  national, 
of  whicn  I  will  give  the  reader  one  instance  that  may  make 
bim  smile.  Mnch  of  the  rich,  nnctnoas  coal,  from  North- 
umberland and  Durham,  gives  a  deep  ruddy  light,  verging 
to  a  blood-red,  and  certainly  is  rather  sullen,  on  a  winter 
evening,  to  the  eye.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scottish  oonl  or 
most  of  it,  being  fur  poorer  as  to  heat,  throws  out  a  very  beau- 
tiful and  animated  scarlet  blaze;  upon  which  hint,  Mr. 
Bald,  when  patriotically  distressed  at  not  being  able  to  deny 
the  double  power  of  the  eastern  English  cool,  suddenly 
revivifies  his  Scottish  heart  that  had  been  chilled,  perhaps,  by 
the  Scottish  coals  in  his  fire-grate,  upon  recurring  to  tlii's 
pinturesqne  difference  in  the  two  blazes — "Ah!"  he  says 
gratefully,  "that  Newcastle  blaze  is  well  enough  for  a  'gloomy' 
Eogliihrnaa,  but  it  wouldn't  do  at  all  for  cheerful  Scotland." 


male  tiger.      Think,  for  instance,  of  that  black- 
hearted reprobate,  Cicero,  the  moridist.     This  moral 
knave,  who  vrrote  such  beautiful  Ethics,  and  was  so 
wicked — who   spoke  so   charmingly  and  acted  so 
horribly — ^mentions,  with  a  petrifying  coolness,  that 
ho  knew  of  desolate  old  women  in  Rome  who  passed 
three  days  in  succession  without  tasting  food.     Did 
not  the  wretch,  when  thinking  of  this,  leap  ap,  and 
tumble  down  stairs  in  his  anxiety  to  rush  abroad 
and  call  a  public  meeting  for  considering  so  dreadful 
a  case  ?     Not  he  ;  the  man  continued  to  strut  about 
his  library,  in  a  huge  toga  as  big  as  the  Times  news- 
paper, singing  out,   *'  Oh^    fartunatam    natam  me 
cfonsttU  Romam  !"  and  he  mentioned  the  fact  at  all 
only  for  the  sake  of  Natural  Philosophers  or  of  the 
curious  in  old  women.     Charity,  even  in  that  sense, 
had  little  existence — ^nay,  as  a  duty,  it  had  no  place 
or  rubric  in  human  conceptions  before  Christianity. 
Thence  came  the  first  rudiments  of  all  public  relief 
to  starving  men   and  women  ;    but  the  idea,  the 
principle,  was  all  that  the  Bible  furnished,  needed  to 
furnish,  or  could  furnish.     The  practical  arrange- 
ments, the  endless  details  for  carrrying  out  this 
Christian  idea — these  were  furnished  by  man ;  and 
why  not?     This  case  illustrates  only  one  amongst 
innumerable  modes  of  development  applicable  to  the 
Bible  ;   and  this  power  of  development,  in  graeral, 
proves  also  one  other  thing  of  the  last  importance 
to  prove,  vix.  the  power  of  Christianity  to  work  in 
cooperation  with  time  and  social  progress  ;  to  work 
variably  according  to  the  endless  variations  of  time 
and  place  ;  and  tKai  is  the  exact  shibboleth  of  a  true 
and  spiritual  religion — ^for,  on  reviewing  the  history 
of   false  reigions,  and  inquiring  what  it  was  that 
ruined  them,  rarely  is  it  found  that  any  of  them 
perished  by  external  violence.    Even  the  dreadful 
fury  of  the  early   Mahometan   Sultans    in   India, 
before  the  house  of  Timonr,  failed    to  crush  the 
monstrous  idolatries  of  the  Hindoos.     All  flalse  re- 
ligions have  perished  by  their  own  hoUowness,  under 
that  searching  trial  applied  by  social  life  and  its 
changes,  which  awaits  every  mode  of  religion.    One 
after  another  they  have  sunk  away,  as  by  palsy, 
from  new  aspects  of  society  and  new  necessities  of 
man  which  they  were  not  able  to  face.   Commencing 
in  one  condition  of  society,  in  one  set  of  feelings,  and 
in  one  system  of  ideas,,  they  sank  uniformly  under 
any  great  change  in  these  elements,  to  which  they 
had  no  natural  power  of  accommodation.    A  false 
religion  furnished  a  key  to  one  subordinate   lock  ; 
but  a  religion  that  is  true  will  prove  a  master-key 
for  all  locks  alike.     This  transcendental  principle, 
by  which  Christianity  transfers  herself  so  readily  from. 
climate  to  climate,*  from  century  to  century,  froni  the 
simplicity  of  shepherds  to  the  utmost  refinement  of 
philosophers,  carries  with  it  a  necessity,  correspond- 
ing to  such  infinite  flexibility  of  endless  development. 


•  "  From  climate  to  c/imat«."— Sagacious  Mahometans 
hnve  been  often  scandalised  and  troubled  by  the  secret  mis* 
giving  that,  after  all,  their  Prophet  mnst  have  been  an 
ignorant  fellow.  It  is  clear  that  the  case  of  a  cold  climate  had 
never  occurred  to  him  ;  and  even  a  hot  one  had  been  con- 
ceived most  narrowly.  Many  of  the  Bedouin  Arabs  complain 
of  ablutions  not  adapted  to  their  waterless  condition.  These 
evidences  of  oversight  would  have  been  fatal  to  Islami^m, 
had  Islamism  produced  a  high  civilization. 


(To  be  concluded  in  our  next  J 
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OrR making  ehoioe  of  tho  Tyne  as  our  next  subject 

of  description  arises  from  no  attention  to  systematic 

order  ;  neither  is  it  the  result  of  whim,  but  simply 

because  it  happens  at  this  moment  to  be  more  con- 

venient  for  us  to  deal  with  it  than  with  any  other 

ftrpsm.      Our  courteous  reader  must  not  imagine. 

that  ire  are  about  to  pilfer  a  rirer  from  our  southern 

Qt  ighbours,  and  that  we  are  going  to  describe  the 

beauties  of  that  which  passes  Newcastle,  and  which 

bas  90  long  been  remarkable  for  the  immense  car- 

goes  of  black  diamonds  which  it  has  exported  finom 

Shirfds,  its  well  known  sea-port.     We  cannot  say 

that  the  colour  of  its  waters  has  been  much  im- 

proT&l  by  this  traffic  ;   as  it  has  imparted  to  them 

so  ifieoBsiderable  degree  of  tincture  of  the  colour  of 

thfjtwA  for  which  it  is  famous.     Were  we  disposed 

to  bfftow  upon  it  a  soubriquet  calculated  to  distin- 

gaish  it  from  our  Scottish  rirer,  we  should  call  it  the 

inkj  Tyne,  whilst  to  that  which  meanders  through 

the  rich  agricultural   scenes  of  East  Lothian,  we 

ihoald  rery  properly  apply  the  epithet  of  golden, 

not  only  from  the  colour  which  the  rich  soil  through 

vhich  it  runs  imparts  to  it,  but  from  the  abundance 

of  those  golden  harvests  which  are  yielded  on  its 

bauks.     We  must  honestly  tell  you,  eher  ami,  that 

ve  have  naturally  a  strong  affection  for  this  riyer, 

arising  from  the  circumstance  that  we  fint  saw  the 

lig^t  of  bearen  within  less  than  half  a  mile,  as  the 

crow  would  fly,  of  its  stream. 

The  Tyne  has  its  origin  from  a  small  lake  in 
Middleton-moor,  in  the  parish  of  Borthwiclc,  in  Mid- 
Lothian.  One  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  its 
n^^hbonrhood  is  the  old  castle  of  Cakemuir,  which 
19  sdll  entire  and  inhabited.  The  most  ancient  part 
of  it  is  a  square  tower  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
foar  stories,  and  is  terminated  by  bold  projecting 
battlemests  surrotoding  the  roof.  The  date  of  its 
( recUon  is  not  known,  but  the  immense  thickness  of 
the.  walls  and  the  style  of  its  architecture  would 
K-em  to  «arry  it  back  to  a  very  early  period.  Be- 
fore it  was  purchased  by  the  present  Mr.  Mackay  of 
Blackeastle,  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Wauchopes  of  Cakemuir  for  at  least  900  years. 
One  of  the  apartments  of  the  tower  is  called  Queen 
Mary's  room,  she  having  occupied  it  after  having 
escaped,  disg^oised  in  man's  apparel,  from  the  castle 
of  BoTthwick,  when  it  was  invested,  in  June  1667, 
by  Lord  Home  and  his  confederates,  and  before  she 
went  to  join  her  husband  Bothwell  at  Dunbar.  As 
the  sorrcmnding  lands  form  part*  of  the  lordship  of 
Cxiehioii,  belonging  at  that  time  to  Bothwell,  the 
Waocbopes  of  Cakemuir  then  stood  in  the  position 
of  his  rasialfl,  and  aoeording  to  the  custom  of  that 
age,  were  designed  his  servitours  or  servants.  Near 
the  castle  of  Cakemuir,  there  is  a  sycamore  which 
measures  twenty-nx  and  a  half  feet  in  circumference. 
The  Tyne  does  not  run  so  near  to  that  very 
intcsesting  old  ruin,  Borthwick  Castle,  as  another 
stream  which  forma  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  [ 
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to  the  Esk,  and  therefore  wo  shall  leave  that  ancient 
place  of  strength  for  after  notice,  when  we  come  to 
describe  that  river ;  but  it  has  its  course  through  a 
wild  pastoral  valley,  which,  until  these  days  of 
railway-making,  was  as  retired  as  philosophic  wan- 
derer or  happy  lovers  could  have  desired  to  linger 
in.  Now  it  is  in  the  act  of  being  bestrode  by  the 
enormous  mounds  and  gigantic  works  of  the  Hawick 
railway,  and  consequently  every  thing  like  romance 
has  been  put  to  flight  from  its  confines.  We  well 
remember  its  state  when  we  first  discovered  it  in 
tho  course  of  our  youthful  wanderings.  The  course 
of  the  stream  arbitrarily  straying  firom  one  side  of 
the  flat  bottom  to  another,  and  again  returning  as 
it  followed  its  devious  windings  through  the  deep 
alluvial  soil  of  the  valley,  marked  out  by  a  few 
ragged  alders  and  well-grown  hollies  here  and  there, 
and  fringed  with  reeds  and  sedges,  from  which  we 
often  disturbed  the  lonely  water-hen,  or  the  little 
black  ouzel,  which,  flitting  before  us,  and  alighting 
on  some  thin  gravel  bed,  eyed  us  with  curious  jea- 
lousy ere  he  again  pursued  his  flight.  Little  bosky 
thickets  of  hazel,  blackthorn,  and  birch,  showed 
themselves  here  and  there,  aflbrding  agreeable  fea- 
tures in  the  scene  ;  and  these  were  hung  in  greater 
abundance  upon  the  steep  banks  by  which  it  was  on 
all  sides  enclosed,  and  from  these  some  tall,  dean- 
skinned  young  ashes  shot  up  now  and  then,  giving 
agreeable  variety  to  the  whole.  When  the  sunshine 
of  a  summer's  day  gladdened  this  simple  little  glen 
with  its  oheerfal  rays,  and  when  the  feathered  in- 
habitants of  these  little  sylvan  retreats  came  forth 
to  unite  their  melodious  voices  together,  he  who 
could  have  passed  through  it  without  having  his 
feelings  exalted  above  tho  mere  things  of  this  earth, 
must  indeed  have  been  held  to  be  as  one  of  the 
inanimate  clods  of  the  vail:  r,^  It  was  not  in  such 
an  inert  state  of  mind  as  this  that,  some  years  ago, 
we  had  our  last  ramble  through  this  glen  ;  but  then 
indeed  we  had  with  us  a  companion  whose  conver- 
sation was  enough  to  throw  charms  over  the  most 
uninteresting  scone  in  nature,  and  whose  intellectual 
observation  was  calculated  to  catch  at  and  observe 
every,  oven  the  minutest  of  nature's  beauties,  who 
saw  all  things  with  the  poet*s  eye,  and  whoso  glow- 
ing language  gave  the  brightest  colouring  to  every 
thing  we  beheld.  Oh,  what  a  delightful  day  that 
was  !  We  might,  indeed,  leave  our  reader  to  guess 
at  the  name  of  the  highly-gifted  individual  to  whom 
wo  are  now  alluding,  and  if  we  did  so,  we  have  little 
doubt  in  our  own  minds  that  he  would  i±  upon  it 
correctly.  But  why  should  we  hesitate  to  say  that 
our  companion  was  Professor  Wilson,  whose  society 
made  this  one  of  the  most  charming  rambles  we 
ever  had  in  our  lives? 

But  of  all  times  and  seasons  for  visiting  this  simple 
valley  in  the  mood  of  contemplation,  none  can  be  so 
happily  chosen  as  a  fine  warm  evening  in  the  month 
of  July,  immediately  after  the  sun  has  left  the  hori- 
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zon,  for  then  ercry  bank  and  brake  is  lighted  up 
"with  the  most  boautifal  and  minate  illumination. 
This  arises  from  the  immense  number  of  glow-worms 
that  are  bred  among  the  thick  herbage  of  the  glen. 
Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  and  interesting  than 
to  watch  the  progress  of  these  tiny  little  torch-bearers, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  the  fanciful  mind  to  regard 
them  without  supposing  that  the  gay  and  merry 
groupes  of  the  fairy- folk  are  following  in  their  wake. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  as  July  is  the  month 
daring  which  these  appearances  are  most  brilliant, 
they  are  Hkewise  to  be  found  throughout  the  month 
of  August,  but  disappearing  towards  the  end  of  it, 
they  are  not  to  be  seen  till  next  year. 

During  the  crispy  days  of  winter  when  the  breeze 
blew  fresh  against  the  cheek,  gently  invigorating 
the  whole  man,  how  heart-inspiring  it  was  to  fbllow 
our  friend  Will  Williamson  when  the  hounds  were 
threading  the  maze  of  the  bottom  in  full  cry  after 
the  fox,  rousing  every  echo  in  succession  as  they  swept 
along  with  their  heads  breast-high,  the  red  coats  seen 
flashing  and  sparkling  through  the  thickets  on  either 
side,  and  all  nature  wearing  an  appearance  of  glad- 
some gaiety  in  unison  with  the  sport.  It  was  upon 
one  of  these  occasions  that  old  Reynard  being  hard 
pressed  doubled  back,  and  taking  his  course  down 
the  glen,  made  fbr  Crichton  Castle,  a  magnificent 
massire  ruin,  which  forms  the  grand  feature  in  the 
landscape,  as  it  rises  from  a  projecting  tcrreplein 
within  about  a  hundred  yards  of  the  top  of  the  hill 
on  the  right  bank.  At  that  time,  we  believe,  the 
court-yard,  which  has  since  been  encumbered  by  the 
fall  of  a  large  portion  of  a  massive  north-eastern 
tower,  was  free  f^om  ruins,  and  it  may  be  conceived 
how  animating  was  the  effect  of  this  being  speedily 
fiUed  with  the  pack  of  hounds  and  the  whole  field  of 
sportsmen.  Never,  we  believe,  during  all  the  numer- 
ous assaults  which  it  received  in  the  time  long  gone 
by,  when  it  was  liable  to  be  so  frequently  assailed  by 
enemies,  was  there  such  a  clamour  heard  within  these 
walls.  The  old  fox  having  cunningly  dodged  through 
diyers  apartments  and  long  passages,  and  thus  excit- 
ing the  hounds  to  the  top  of  then:  bent,  at  last  found 
his  way  into  a  small  apartment  in  the  second  storey, 
where  there  was  a  loophole  window  communicating 
directly  beyond  the  outer  wall.  Out  of  this  he 
scrambled,  and  so  down  the  wall  to  the  ground,  and 
out  at  the  same  aperture  poured  the  hounds  close  at 
his  brush  ;  but  then,  there  being  room  for  only  one 
hound  at  a  time  to  pass  through  the  aperture,  they 
came  down  in  one  continued  string,  exactly  like  a 
Waterfall,  affording,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary spectacles  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  annals 
of  fox-hunting.  It  may  be  easily  conceived,  however 
great  old  Reynard*s  taste  may  have  been  for  such 
matters,  that  he  did  not,  upon  this  occasion,  indulge 
it  by  staying  to  gaze  at  this  cataract  of  descending 
foes  ;  and  by  putting  forth  his  best  speed,  he  soon 
secured  his  safety  by  getting  to  ground  in  the  neigh- 
bouring cover. 

The  family  of  Crichton,  to  which  this  Castle  owed 
its  origin,  played  a  distinguished  part  in  the  history 
of  Scotland.  John  do  Crichton  had  a  charter  of  the 
barony  of  that  name  from  Robert  III.  His  son,  Sir 
William  de  Crichton,  appears  to  have  been  remark- 
able in  this  respect,  that  he  rose  into  eminence  from 


his  political  talents  during  an  age  when  the  rude- 
ness of  the  times  afforded  little  distinction  to  any  one 
except  for  warlike  achievements.    He  early  attended 
the  court,  being  one  of  the  persons  despatched  to 
congratulate  James  I.  on  his  marriage  ;  and  on  tho 
king's  return  to  Scotland,  he  became  master  of  the 
royal  household.     Three  years  afterwards,  he  vas 
one  of  the  envoys  sent  to  treat  for  the  establishment 
of  a  perpetual  peace  with  Erick,  King  of  Denmark, 
and  seems  ever  after  to  have  been  the  personal 
favourite  of  his  sovereign,  and  to  have  acted  the  part 
of  a  courtier  and  minister,  with  an  address  then  very 
unusual  in  Scotland.     In  justice  to  this  statesman, 
we  ought  to  add,  that  to  be  the  adherent  of  the 
crown  during  this  period,  was,  in  fact,  to  be  the  friend 
of  civil  liberty,  and  of  the  free  administration  of  jus- 
tice.    The  people,  as  yet,  did  not  exist  as  an  order 
of  the  State,  and  the  immediate  oppressors  of  law  and 
freedom  were  the  band  of  aristocratic  nolwlity,  who 
set  the  laws  and  authority  of  the  sovereign  at  equal 
defiance. 

After  the  murder  of  the  King,  the  Qneen  fled  with 
her  son  to  place  herself  under  the  jMrotection  of  Sir 
William  Crichton,  who  then  had  the  command  o! 
Edinburgh  Castle;  soon  after  which  he  was  appointed 
Chancellor  of  the  kingdom.      Perhaps  the  greatest 
blot  in  his  character  was  his  share  in  the  murder  of 
the  yonng  Lord  Douglas  and  his  brother.      Certain  it 
is  that  a  great  jealousy  had  arisen  of  the  increasing 
power  of  that  family,  which  was  not  diminished  by 
the  imperious  character  of  young  Douglas  himself; 
but  the  means  taken  for  his  destruction  were  treach- 
erous and  disgraceful  in  the  extreme  to  all  the  actors 
in  the  tragedy,  in  which  Crichton  bore  ao  prominent 
a  part     The  yonng  Douglas  and  his  brother  having 
been  invited  to  Crichton  Castle,  were  treated  with 
great  kindness  and  hospitality,  so  much  as  to  lead 
them,  without  suspicion,  to  visit  the  Caatle  of  Edin- 
burgh.    There  the  mask  was  thrown  off;  they  were 
seized,  and  in  spito  of  the  entreaties  of  the  young 
King,  they  were  subjected  to  a  mock  trial,  taken  to 
the  back  court  of  the  castle,  and  there  executed ; 
their  death  giving  origin  to  the  rude  diatloh  which 
says— 

"  Edinborough  Castle,  town,  and  tower, 
God  grant  you  sink  for  sin. 
And  that  even  for  tho  black  dinoor* 
Earl  Douglas  gat  therein.*' 

The  Douglases  being  aroused  and  enraged  by 
this  atrocity  on  the  part  of  the  Chaneellor,  attacked 
the  Castle  of  Crichton,  and  dismantled  it.  We  do 
not  use  the  word  demolished,  which  some  hiatoriani 
employ,  as  we  consider  this  quite  ineompatihle  with 
its  after  condition.  Crichton  maintained  great  in- 
fluence during  the  greater  part  of  this  reign,  and  wai 
chosen  to  go  to  France  to  treat  for  the  marriage  o1 
the  King  with  Mary  of  Gneldres,  in  eoneeqncneo  o 
which  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Baron  Crichton 
He  was  afterwards  present  as  one  of  the  King's  part', 
in  Stiriing  Castle,  when  the  then  £arl  at  Dongla 
came  thither,  attended  by  Sir  William  Ijaudor  o 
Hatton,  on  the  King's  invitation.  J&met,  afte 
having  failed  by  his  arguments  to  peraaade  th 
Earl  of  Douglas  to  break  his  leagne  with  tb 
Earls  of  Ross  and  Crawfurd  against  his  soveroigi 
stabbed  hiiti  whh  bit  dagger,  when  hm  was  afke: 
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vards  dupatehed  by  tVBnty-Bix  woaods  given  him 
bj  the  king's  adherents,  and  thrown  out  of  the  win- 
dov  into  a  court-yard  below. 

Crichton  Castle  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
CriehtoDS  till  the  grandson  of  the  Chancellor 
William,  Lord  Crichton,  lost  his  faTOur  with  the 
King,  James  III.,  was  banished,  and  his  lands 
escheated;  when  it  and  some  of  his  other  domains 
Tere  conferred  by  the  King  upon  his  favourite,  Sir 
John  K&msay,  with  the  title  of  Lord  Bothwell.  This 
ii  the  indiridnal  to  whom  we  hare  elsewhere  alluded 
as  hsTing  been  the  only  one  of  the  King's  favourites 
Tbo  was  saved  from  the  fury  of  Archibald  Bell-the- 
Cst  ftt  Lauder  Bridge.  As  ho  is  one  of  our  ancestors, 
ve  may  be  excused  for  mentioning,  that  aftor  being 
eompeUed  to  lay  down  the  title  of  Lord  Bothwell,  he 
retired  into  private  life,  and  was  the  origin  of  the 
fvnily  of  BaooBay  of  Balmain,  which  was  afterwards 
hueaJH-j  represented  by  the  celebrated  Sir  Andrew 
Smmst,  Lord  Abbotshall,  father-in-law  of  Lord 
Fosatidnhall.  On  tho  death  of  James  IIL,  and 
^^nseqoent  disgrace  of  Kamsay,  the  Castle  and  lands 
of  Cnehton  were  conferred  on  Patrick  Hepburn, 
third  Lord  Hales,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Bothwell. 
His  son,  the  second  Earl  of  Bothwell,  was  killed  at 
Flodden,  and  is  thus  noticed  in  the  English  poet, 
Weber's  poem,  called  Flodden  Field : — 

"  fiat  on  the  Scottish  part  right  proud, 
The  Earl  of  BothwoU  then  outbrast ; 
And  stepping  forth  with  stomach  good, 
Into  the  cnomy*8  throng  he  thrast. 
"And  'Bothwell,  Bothwell !  '—cried  bold, 
To  causo  his  soldiers  to  ensue  ; 
But  there  he  catcht  a  welcome  cold — 
The  Englishmen  straight  down  him  threw. 
''Thns  Habum  through  his  hardy  hearts— 
UU  fiital  fine  in  conflict  found ; 
Nov,  all  this  while,  on  either  part. 
Were  dealt  full  many  a  deadly  wound." 

His  son  Patrick,  third  Earl  of  Bothwell,  to  whom 
clie  Castle  eame  by  descent,  was  tho  father  of  him 
vi  veil  known  aa  the  infamous  Earl  of  Bothwell, 
fmn  whom  the  Castle  was  taken  by  the  Lords  of  the 
'-'^agre^ation,  in  consequence  of  his  having  robbod 
them  of  4000  crowns,  when  on  their  way  from  Eng- 
1^  to  their  treasury,  as  a  secret  subsidy  from 
Qoeen  Elizabeth.  It  was  at  Crichton  Castle  Sir 
hha  Stewart,  her  natural  brother,  was  married  in 
^  presence  of  his  sister,  Queen  Mary.  James  VL 
aftorirards  conferred  Crichton  on  Francis  Stewart, 
£arl  of  Bothwell,  son  of  the  Prior  of  Coldingham, 
rbo  was  a  natural  son  of  James  V.  This  man  after- 
wards conspired  against  the  King,  and  was  banished. 
Crichton  Castle  then  fell  into  tho  hands  of  the 
liaecleuch  &mily.  Charles  L  impolitically  assigned 
it  to  Francis  Stewart,  son  of  the  banished  Earl;  thus 
making  enemies  for  himself  of  the  powerful  family  of 
Biiodeuch.  The  extraraganee  of  Stewart  soon 
csnaed  his  laiida  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  creditors. 
It  was  from  hia  son,  who  was  afterwards  a  common 
trooper,  and  who  fought  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  that 
Sir  W after  Scott  took  his  character  of  Bothwell  in 
hi  norel  of  Old  Mortality.  After  passing  through 
4  Tariety  of  hands,  Crichton  Castle  was  purchased 
^  AlffTaader  Callendar,  Esq.,  of  Prestonhall,  from 
whom  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Callendar, 
tte  present  proprietdr. 


Like  most  other  Scottish  castles,  that  of  Crichton 
has  been  built  at  various  periods  ;  the  most  ancient 
part  is  a  comparatively  slender  structure,  resembling 
a  peal  tower,  which  now  occupies  the  north-western 
angle  of  the  building.  This  was  probably  tho 
stronghold  of  the  Crichtons,  before  their  family  was 
raised  to  the  eminence  it  acquired  in  tho  days  of  Sir 
William  Crichton,  the  Chancellor.  Then  it  was 
that  the  building,  partaking  of  the  prosperity  which 
attended  the  fhmily,  grew  to  its  present  extent.  It 
forms  a  large  and  formidable-looking  quadrangle, 
the  external  appearance  of  which  shows  that  it  was 
moro  adapted  for  resisting  the  tido  of  war  than  for 
pleasing  by  the  beauty  of  its  architecture.  But  the 
buildings  facing  tho  court-yard  within  display  a 
great  deal  of  architectural  beauty  of  finish.  Thoso 
on  the  north  side  embrace  a  hall  of  magnificent  pro- 
portions, and  this  was  approached  by  a  stair  of  great 
grandeur,  the  soffits  of  which  have  been  ornamented 
with  cordage  and  rosettes  carved  in  freestone.  Tho 
front  of  this  part  of  the  building  rises  over  a  beauti- 
ful piazza,  supported  by  Gothic  columns,  where 
various  coats  of  arms  are  found  in  fine  preservation. 
The  pillars  themselves  have  their  capitals  richly 
decorated  with  anchors  entwined  with  cables  ;  a  stylo 
of  ornament  which  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  this 
part  of  the  building  may  belong  to  the  time  of  the 
Earls  of  Bothwell,  who  were  High-Admirals  of 
Scotland,  and  the  work  may  thus  be  assigned  to  tho 
splendour  of  Earl  Patrick,  who  was  so  well  known 
for  his  taste  for  magnificence.  Above  tho  columns 
the  stones  of  the  whole  face  of  the  wall  are  cut  into 
diamond  facets,  giving  to  itthe  richest  possible  appear- 
ance, and  which  is  not,  as  we  are  at  present  aware, 
or  can  recollect,  to  bo  found  in  any  other  ancient 
Scottish  building ;  and  when  the  whole  was  in  a  state 
of  perfect  preservation,  it  must  have  had  a  most  strik- 
ing effect.  The  kitchen,  tho  size  of  which  is  appropriate 
totheimportanceof  the  building,  is  in  tho  north-eastern 
angle  of  the  castle,  and  is  now  much  obstructed  by 
the  fall  of  ruins.  A  large  stone  chimney  in  one  of 
tho  apartments  is  generally  noticed  by  those  who 
have  described  the  castle  as  being  extremely  curious, 
from  its  lintel  being  composed  of  three  stones  inge- 
niously dove-tailed  into  one  another.  But  this  mode 
of  construction  is  by  no  means  singular,  the  same 
being  to  be  found  in  tho  Castle  of  Dunnottar  and 
other  old  Scottish  buildings.  The  dungeon,  which 
forms  an  essential  part  of  all  old  castles,  and  which, 
from  its  Moorish  origin,  is  called  the  Massiemore,  is 
here  of  great  capacity,  and  is  descended  into,  liko  all 
other  places  of  confinement,  by  a  trap-door  in  tho 
arch.  Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  ns  that  "  in  Scotland, 
formerly,  as  still  in  some  parts  of  Greece,  the  great 
chieftains  required,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
authority,  that  those  who  passed  through  their  lands 
should  repair  to  their  castle,  to  explain  the  purpose 
of  their  journey,  and  receive  the  hospitality  suited 
to  their  rank.  To  neglect  this  was  held  discourtesy 
in  the  great,  and  insolence  in  the  inferior  traveller  ; 
and  so  strictly  was  the  etiquette  insisted  on  by  some 
feudal  lords,  that  the  Lord  Oliphant  is  said  to  have 
planted  guns  at  his  castle  of  Newtyle  in  Angus,  so 
as  to  command  the  high  road,  and  compel  all  restive 
passengers  to  do  this  act  of  homage.  It  chanced 
when  such  ideas  were  predominant,  that  the  Lord 
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of  Crichton  Castle  received  intelligence  that  a 
Boathem  chieftain  of  high  rank^  some  say  Scott  of 
Baccleach,  was  to  pass  his  dwelling  on  his  retom 
from  coort.  The  Lord  Crichton  made  great  pre- 
paration to  banqaet  his  expected  gnest,  who,  nerer- 
theless,  rode  past  the  castle  without  paying  the 
expected  visit.  In  his  first  horst  of  indignation, 
the  Baron  parsaed  the  discourteoas  traveller  with  a 
body  of  horse,  made  him  prisoner,  and  confined  him 
in  the  dungeon,  while  he  himself  and  his  vassals 
feasted  upon  the  good  cheer  which  had  been  pro- 
vided. With  the  morning,  however,  came  reflection, 
and  anxiety  for  the  desperate  feud  which  impended, 
as  the  necessary  consequence  of  his  rough  proceed- 
ing. It  is  said,  that  by  way  of  amende  hcnorabUf 
the  Baron,  upon  the  second  day,  placed  his  compelled 
guest  in  his  seat  of  honour  in  the  hall,  while  he  him- 
self retired  into  his  own  dungeon,  and  thus  did  at  once 
penance  for  his  rashness,  satisfied  the  honour  of  the 
stranger  chief,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  feud  which  must 
otherwise  have  taken  place  between  them."  Wo  beg 
to'  remind  our  courteous  reader,  that  we  have  al- 
ready mentioned  another  instance  of  this  custom  in 
the  earlier  part  of  our  description  of  the  Tweed,  as 
exemplified  by  Sir  James  Tweedie  of  Drumelzier 
It  is  our  belief  that  there  may  have  been  an  outer 
wall  of  defence  belonging  to  the  castle,  either  em- 
bracing the  chapel,  or  perhapsleaving  it  immediately 
without  the  external  court-yard  so  formed  by  it. 

As  viewed  under  its  present  circumstances,  one 
can  form  no  notion  of  what  Crichton  Castle  was  in 
the  olden  time  of  its  glory.  It  now  presents  four 
strong  war-constructed  fronts,  having  few  points  of 
interest  abont  them,  and  it  stands  upon  a  bare  pro- 
minence  overhanging  the  glen,  like  a  solitary 
sentinel,  being  devoid  of  any  very  picturesque 
features  in  its  vicinity.  The  neighbouring  gun- 
powder mills  at  Oore  Bridge  have  devoured  even 
the  smallest  bushes  on  the  banks  in  the  shape  of 
charcoal  for  their  manufacture.  Fancy  might  thus 
curiously  imagine  it  possible  that  the  bough,  which 
had  supported  the  downy  nest  of  the  callow  young- 
lings of  some  songster  of  the  grove,  may  have  been 
converted  into  an  explosive  powder  which  might 
deprive  the  wife  of  her  husband,  and  make  orphans 
of  her  children.  When  the  whole  glen  and  its 
neighbouring  country  wore  covered  with  wood, 
and  as  we  may  judge  from  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
chiefly  of  oak,  it  must  have  borne  a  very  diflerent 
appearance.  We  know  that  even  the  whole  face 
of  the  distant  Lanunermoors  must  have  been  covered 
with  timber,  and  that  the  country  was  filled  with 
animals  of  chace  of  all  kinds.  This  we  know  firom 
the  circumstance  that  there  still  exists,  on  the  slope 
of  the  hills,  a  curious  little  ruin  called,  in  the 
language  of  the  country,  Fala  Luggie,  from  the 
ciroumstance  of  its  strong  resemblance  to  one  of 
those  wooden  ale-stoups,  which  are  vulgarly  called 
by  that  appellation.  This  was  a  hunting  box  be- 
longing to  the  members  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart ; 
4U]d  when  we  come  to  look  at  its  extremely  pitiful 
dimensions,  we  are  astonished  to  think  that  a  royal 
personage  could  have  even  turned  himself  in  its 
apartments,  far  less  lodged  there  during  the  whole 
night.  But  Crichton  Castle,  when  frowning  over 
its  extensive  forests,  must  have  had  a  very  grand 


effect.  It  stands  about  ten  miles  from  Edinburgh; 
and  in  those  days,  we  doubt  not  that  its  lord,  at  the 
head  of  his  gallant  cortege,  might  have  travelled  to 
the  very  gates  of  the  city  under  the  shade  of  its 
trees. 

The  public  interest  in  this  castle  has  been  much 
increased  by  the  circumstance  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
finding  it  convenient  to  bring  his  hero,  Marmion, 
thither  from  Gifibi-d,  and  to  detain  him  there  for 
two  days.  We  hold  the  description  of  his  evening 
walk  with  Sir  David  Lindsay  on  the  battlements, 
during  the  second  night  of  his  visit,  and  especially 
the  account  given  to  him  by  the  Lion  of  the  strange 
supernatural  appearance  which  manifesed  itself  to 
the  king  in  the  church  at  Linlithgow,  to  be  very 
picturesquely  told. 

X. 

"At  length  op  that  wild  dale  they  wind. 

Whore  Crichtonn  Castle  crowns  tho  bank ; 
For  there  tlio  Lion*s  care  assijnied 

A  lodging  meet  for  Marmion* s  rank. 
That  castle  rises  on  the  steep 

Of  the  green  rale  of  Tyne ; 
And  &r  beneath,  where  slow  they  creep. 
From  pool  to  eddy  dark  and  deep, 
Wlicrc  alders  moist,  and  willows  weep. 

You  bear  her  streams  repine. 
The  towers  in  various  ages  rose ; 
Their  variou:!  architecture  shows 

Tho  builders*  various  hands ; 
A  mighty  mass,  thac  could  oppose. 
When  deadliest  hatred  fired  its  foes, 

Tho  vengeful  Douglas  bands, 
3a. 
"  Crichtonn !  though  now  thy  miry  court 

But  pens  the  lazy  steer  and  sheep. 

Thy  turrets  rude,  and  tottcr'd  keep. 
Hare  been  the  minstrers  loved  resort. 
Oft  have  I  traced,  within  thy  fort. 

Of  mouldering  shields  the  mystie  sense. 

Scutcheons  of  honour  or  pretenoo. 
Quartered  in  old  armorial  sort. 

Remains  of  rude  magnifieenee. 
Nor  wholly  yet  had  tirao  defaced 

Thy  lordly  gallery  fair ; 
Nor  yet  the  stony  cord  unbraced. 
Whose  twisted  knots,  with  roses  laced. 

Adorn  thy  ruin'd  stair. 
Still  rises  unimpair'd  below,    ♦ 
Tho  court-yard's  graceful  portico ; 
Above  its  cornice,  row  and  row 
Of  fiiir  hewn  facets  richly  show 

Their  pointed  diamond  form, 
Though  there  but  houseless  cattle  go. 

To  shield  them  from  the  storm. 
And,  shuddering,  still  may  we  explore. 

Where  oft  whilom  were  captives  pent. 
The  darkness  of  thy  Massy  More : 

Or,  from  thy  grass-grown  battlement. 
May  trace  in  undulating  line. 
The  sluggish  mazes  of  the  Tyne. 

XII. 

"  Another  aspect  Orichtoun  sbow'd. 
As  through  its  portal  Marmion  rode ; 
But  yet  'twas  melancholy  state 
Received  him  at  the  outer  gate ; 
For  none  were  in  the  castle  then 
But  womeu,  boys,  or  aged  men. 
With  eyes  scarce  dried,  tho  sorrowing  dame. 
To  welcome  noble  Biarmion,  came ; 
Her  son,  a  stripling  twelve  years  old. 
Proffer* d  the  Baron's  rein  to  hold ; 
For  each  man  that  could  draw  a  sword 
Had  maroh'd  that  morning  with  their  lord; 
Earl  Adam  Hepburn, — he  who  died 
On  Flodden,  by  his  sovereign's  side. 
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Long  maj  his  Lady  look  in  Tain ! 
SbB  De'ertfaail  see  hit  gallaat  train 
Gone  svcepin;  back  through  Crichtoun  Dean* 
'Twas  a  brave  race,  before  the  name 
Of  hated  Bothwell  stain' d  their  fame, 
xrii. 

"  Aod  here  two  days  did  Marmion  rest, 

With  ewcTj  rite  that  honour  claims. 
Attended  as  tho  Kin.i's  own  »uost ; — 

Soeh  the  command  of  royat  James, 
Who  morshaU'd  then  )iis  Lind's  array 
Upon  the  Borough-Moor  tiiat  day  ; 
Perchance  he  would  not  foeinan's  cyo 
Upon  his  gathering  host  should  pry, 
Till  fall  prepared  wae  eTcry  band 
To  inarch  against  the  Enslbh  land. 
Here,  while  they  dwelt,  did  Lindsay's  wit 
Oft  cheer  the  Baron's  moodier  fit ; 
And.  in  his  turn,  ho  knew  to  prixo 
Lord  Marmion*s  powerful  mind,  nnd  wise,— 
Train'd  in  the  lore  of  Rome  and  Greece, 
And  policies  of  war  and  peace. 

xxr, 
"Itchanecd*  as  fell  the  second  night, 

lliat  on  tho  battlements  thoy  walk'd,        ^ 
And,  by  tho  slowly  fading  light, 

Of  varying  topics  tnlk'd  ; 
And,  nnaware,  the  Ucrald-bard 
Said,  Mannion  might  his  toil  have  spnred, 

In  trarclling  so  t\r ; 
For  that  a  messenger  from  heaven 
In  vain  to  James  had  counsel  given 

A^nst  the  £ngl;sh  war ; 
Aad  closer  qncstionM,  thus  lie  told 
A  tale,  which  chronicles  of  old 
la  Scottish  8U)ry  have  onroUM  : — 

XV. 

" '  Of  an  tho  palaoes  so  iair. 

Built  for  tho  royal  dwelling. 
In  Scotland,  far  beyond  compare, 

Linlithgow  is  excelling ; 
And  in  its  park,  in  jovial  June, 
How  sweet  tho  merry  linnets  tunc  I 

How  blithe  the  blackbird's  by! 
The  wild-buck  beUs  from  ferny  brake, 
The  coot  dives  merry  on  the  lake. 
The  saddest  heart  might  pleasure  take 

To  see  all  nature  gay. 
Bot  June  is  to  our  sovereign  dear 
Tho  heaviest  month  in  all  the  year : 
Too  well  his  cause  of  grief  you  know — 
June  saw  bU  fitther*s  overthrow. 
Woe  to  the  traitors  who  could  bring 
The  princely  boy  against  his  king — 
Still  in  hia  conscience  burns  tho  sting. 
In  oiBccs  as  strict  as  Lent, 
King  James's  June  is  ever  spent. 

XVI. 

"*When  last  this  ruthful  month  was  come, 
And  in  Linlithgow's  holy  dome 

The  King,  as  wont,  was  praying  ; 
While  for  his  royal  father's  soul 
The  channters  sung,  tho  bells  did  toll. 

The  bishop  mass  was  saying — 
For  now  the  year  brought  round  again 
The  day  the  Inekless  king  was  sUiio. 
In  Katberiae's  aisle  the  monareh  knelt, 
With  sackcloth  shirt,  and  iron  bolt. 

And  eyes  with  sorrow  streaming ; 
Anmnd  him  in  their  stalls  of  stato 
The  Thistle's  knights^ompanions  sate, 

Their  banners  o'er  them  beaming. 
I  too  was  there,  and  sooth  to  tell. 
Bedeafeu'd  with  the  jangling  knell, 
Waa  watching  where  the  sunbeams  fell, 

Threufh  the  stain'd  casement  gleaming ; 
Bat,  while  I  mark'd  what  next  bofeU, 

It  Mflm'd  •■  I  were  droamin^. 


Stepp'd  from  the  crowd  a  ghostly  wi;ht. 
In  azure  gown,  with  cincture  white ; 
His  forehead  bald,  his  head  was  bare, 
Down  hung  at  length  his  yellow  hair. — 
Now,  mock  me  not,  when  good,  my  lord, 
I  pledge  to  you  my  knightly  word. 
That  when  I  saw  his  placid  grace. 
Ills  simple  majesty  efface, 
Hi<i  solemn  bearing,  and  his  paca 

So  stately  gliding  on, 
Seem'd  to  me  no'or  did  limner  paint 
So  just  an  image  of  the  saint, 
Who  propp'd  tho  Virgin  in  her  faint, 

Tho  loved  apostle  John  I 

XVII. 

*"  He  stepped  before  the  monareh's  chair. 
And  stood  with  rustic  plainness  thoro. 

And  little  reverence  mado  ; 
Nor  head  nor  body  bowM  nor  bent, 
But  on  the  desk  bis  arm  he  leant. 

And  words  like  these  ho  said. 
In  a  low  voice — bat  nover  tone 
So  thrill'd  through  vein,  and  nerve,  and  bone  r— 
*  My  mother  sent  mo  from  afar, 
Su-  King,  to  warn  theo  not  to  w.ir^- 

Woe  waits  on  thine  amy  ; 
If  war  thou  wilt,  of  woman  fair, 
Her  witching  wiles  and  wanton  snare, 
James  Stuart,  doubly  warn'd,  beware  : 

God  keep  thoe  as  ho  may  !' 
The  wondering  monareh  seem'd  to  seek 

For  answer,  and  found  none ; 
And  when  he  raised  his  head  to  speak. 

The  monitor  was  gone. 
Tho  Marshal  and  myself  had  cast 
To  stop  him  as  he  outward  pass*d  ; 
But  lighter  than  the  whirlwind's  blast 

He  vanish 'd  from  our  eyes. 
Like  sunbeam  on  the  billow  cast. 

That  glances  but  and  dies.' " 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  valley,  and  on  the 
same  bank,  stands  the  Church  of  Criohton,  with  its 
ancient  and  ronerable  truncated  tower,  picturesquoly 
situated  in  a  grove  of  old  trees.  A  very  well  pre- 
senrod  Roman  camp  is  to  be  found  at  Longfaugh, 
some  distance  beyond  the  church.  This,  howevor, 
is  of  far  less  importance  than  that  which  is  well 
known  all  over  the  Lothians  as  ''  The  Roman 
Camp,**  which  crowns  tho  high  grounds  to  the  north 
of  tho  Tyne,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lothian *s  property. 

Following  tho  course  of  tbe  river  down  the  glen 
from  Criehton  Church,  we  find  that  it  begins  to  be 
richly  wooded,  and  the  path  conducts  you  through 
many  pretty  little  local  scenes,  to  the  beauty  of  which 
the  stream  has  its  sharo  in  contributing.  The  cz- 
tensive  woods  of  Yogrie  House,  which  stands  upon 
the  loft  bank,  havo  a  large  influence  in  producing 
these  effects.  There  are  some  fine  old  trees  about 
this  place,  and  the  shrubberies  are  very  superb.  A 
small  tributary  to  tho  Tyne  comes  down  through  the 
glen  in  the  wood,  and  altogether  it  is  a  place  filled 
with  growing  amenity.  The  long  village  of  Path- 
head  flanks  eithor  side  of  the  Great  London  Road, 
on  the  high  ground  above  the  right  bank  of  tbe  river. 
Tho  ancient  ideas  of  road-making,  contrasted  with 
those  that  prevail  in  the  present  day,  aro  nowhere  so 
strikingly  exemplified  as  at  this  particular  spot. 
The  old  road  runs  down  a  terrific  inclination  for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  little  place  of  Ford,  where, 
crossing  the  river,  it  proceeds  in  one  straight  line  of 
steep  ascent  for  about  a  couple  of  miles,  to  the  top 
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of  the  sammit  level  above  Dalkeith.  But  our  much- 
yalued  friend,  the  Earl  of  Stair,  having,  in  his 
capacity  of  convener  of  the  Dalkeith  district,  reared  a 
magnificent  bridge  of  five  Boman  arches,  called  the 
Lothian  Bridge,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  deep  valley, 
so  as  to  bring  the  road-way  up  to  a  level  with  its 
sides,  has  carried  the  road  comparatiyely  without 
rise  to  a  lower  point  of  the  ridge,  and  this  he  has 
done  by  the  additional  means  of  an  immense  mound 
and  cut ;  so  that  the  road,  instead  of  being  danger- 
ous in  the  highest  degree,  as  it  formerly  was,  is  now 
safe  and  pleasant  for  those  who  are  driving,  and 
devoid  of  fatigue  for  the  horses  that  have  to  pull  the 
vehicle.  "We  do  not  know  a  richer  view  anywhere 
in  the  kingdom  than  that  which  is  enjoyed  by  the 
traveller  coming  from  Edinburgh,  after  ho  has  passed 
through  the  great  cut  in  the  hill,  and  opened  upon 
the  mound.  He  thence  commands  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Tyne,  exhibiting  the  richest  possible  cultiva- 
tion, intermingled  with  the  parks  of  numerous  gen- 
tlemen's seats,  with  very  extensive  woods  of  fine 
timber,  which  are  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  a  country 
BO  devoted  as  this  is  to  agriculture.  The  whole  valley 
of  the  Tyne,  and  of  East  Lothian,  as  far  as  Had- 
dington, is  to  be  seen  from  hence,  and  the  village  of 
Ormiston,  one  of  the  prominent  features,  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  eye  ;  the  boundary  to  the  north  being 
the  Garleton  HUls,  whilst  it  is  shut  in  to  the  south 
by  the  long  stretch  of  the  Lammermoors,  crowned 
by  Lammerlaw.  As  we  consider  this  extended  view, 
which  we  have  just  described,  as  being  of  rare  and 
singular  beauty,  so  those  of  a  more  homely  descrip- 
tion, which  are  to  be  enjoyed  from  Lord  Stair's  grand 
bridge,  looking  in  either  direction  up  or  down  the 
river,  present  a  rich  assemblage  of  groves  of  timber 
and  lawn,  especially  that  which  is  enjoyed  by  look- 
ing down  the  stream,  where  the  eye  travels  along 
between  the  grounds  of  the  two  grand  places  of  Pres- 
tonhall  upon  the  right  bank,  and  Oxenfoord  Castle 
upon  the  left.  Before  leaving  Pathhead,  we  may 
notice  [that  some  great  battle  seems  to  have  been 
fought  near  to  it,  an  immense  number  of  human 
bones  having  been  dug  up  in  its  vicinity.  We  may 
easily  conceive  that  many  skirmishes  and  obstinate 
conflicts  must  have  taken  place  in  old  times  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tyne  at  this  particular  point,  it  being 
a  pass  of  some  difficulty,  and  of  very  great  impor- 
tance, as  leading  directly  to  Edinburgh. 

Like  Mr.  Balwhiddcr,  the  reverend  chronicler  of 
the  annals  of  the  parish  of  Dalmailing,  we  have  seen 
many  changes  in  our  day  in  the  parish  of  Cranstoun. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  seen  no  less  than  three 
successive  parish  churches.  The  first  was  sitnated 
very  near  to  Oxenfoord  Castle.  It  was  burnt  to 
the  ground  by  fire  communicated  by  a  stove.  A 
new  church  was  then  built  by  the  heritors  on  the 
same  site,  but  on  the  great  extension  of  the  grounds 
by  the  present  Earl  of  Stair,  then  Sir  John  Hamil- 
ton Dalrymple,  Baronet,  he  desired  to  remove  it 
beyond  his  park  wall,  and  having  obtained  the  per- 
mission of  the  heritors  for  this  purpose,  he,  at  his 
own  expense,  built  a  very  handsome  Gothic  church 
and  tower,  resembling  those  so  frequently  met  with 
in  England.  Then  as  to  the  manse  and  glebe,  we 
recollect  them  both  situated  upon  the  south  side  of 
the  Tyne.  The  old  manse  stood  near  to  Frestonhall, 


and  although  it  was*  very  pretty  little  nest  of  itself, 
it  was  a  great  encroachment  upon  the  grounds  of 
that  fine  place.     It  seems  to  have  been  an  ancient 
hospice  connected  with  that  of  Soutra,  and  forming    . 
a  stage  between  that  place  and  Edinburgh.  No  dato 
could  be  detected  upon  it,  but  over  one  of  the  win- 
dows the  following  inscription  in  the  monkish  style 
was    legible  : — "  Diversorium   infra,   Habitaculum 
supra.'*    The  manse  and  glebe  are  now  transferred  to 
the  north  side  of  the  Tyne,  where  a  very  handsome 
manse,  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  has  been  erected, 
at  the  sole  expense  of  Mr.  Callcndar  of  Prestonhall, 
whose  grounds  were  thus  relieved  of  the  encum- 
brance of  the  old  one.  The  extensive  grounds  of  Pres- 
tonhall here  occupying  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
while  those  of  Oxenfoord  Castle  occupy  the  left,  give 
great  richness  to  the  scenery.     The  house  of  Pres- 
tonhall is  a  large  and  handsome  structure,  in  the 
Grecian  style,  consisting  of  a  centre,  and  two  im- 
portant wings  connected  with  the  main  body  by  lower 
buildings.     The  approach  from  the  west,  running 
along  the  wooded  bank  of  the  river,  is  very  beautiful. 
The  timber  here,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house, 
is  of  great  growth;  and  we  have  ourselves  had  occa- 
sion to  notice  in  other  works  some  extraordinary 
measurements.   As  the  course  of  the  river  here  runs 
through  the  park  of  Oxenfoord  Castle,  the  want  of  it 
has  been  supplied  by  some  extremely  happily-con- 
structed ponds  of  large  size,  of  beautiful  outline,  and 
richly  bordered  by  ancient  evergreens.     The  banks, 
which  slope  to  the  north,  are  varied  in  surface,  pos- 
sessing a  number  of  charming  little  dells  running 
transversely  down  towards  the  valley.     The  ponds, 
and  indeed  the  whole  landscape  gardening  of  Pres- 
tonhall, "were  executed  many  years  ago  by  the  then 
proprietor,  Lord  Adam  Gordon,  who  was  grand- 
uncle  of  the  last  Duke  of  Gordon.  He  was  for  a  long 
while  Commander-in-Chief  in  Scotland,  and  we  our- 
selves can  just  recollect  to  have  seen  his  tall  spare 
form,  and  extremely  benevolent  countenance,  as,  clad 
in  the  uniform  of  Lieut.- General,  and  surrounded  by 
his  staff,  he  used  to  inspect  and  review  the  regiments 
upon  Bumtsfield  Links.     Whilst  proprietor  of  Pres- 
tonhall, he  resided  there  with  his  wife,  the  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Athol,  whom  he  maiTied  in  1767,  and 
where  he  kept  one  of  the  most  hospitable  houses  in 
Scotland.     Our  father,  who,  as  his  near  neighbour 
and  intimate  friend,  used  to  be  much  there,  has  told 
us  that  the  house  was  always  full.   He  was  up  every 
morning  by  five  o'clock,  and  got  through  all  his  offi- 
cial business  before  breakfast.     After  that  meal,  ho 
informed  his  friends  that  there  were  horses,  dogs, 
guns,  and  fishing-rods  at  their  command,  so  that 
each  might  follow  his  own  pursuit.     "As  for  me, 
gentlemen,"  said  he,  **  I  am  going  on  my  usual  in- 
spection of  works,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  the 
company  of  any  one  who  may  feel  disposed  to  honour 
me  so  far. "     This  inspection  of  works  occupied  the 
whole  day  till  dinner-time,  for  he  had  gangs  of  work- 
men employed  in  various  parts  of  the  grounds,  all  of 
whom  he  visited  in  succession,  giving  his  own  direc- 
tions to  them.     His  table  was  first-rate,  and  his 
wines  of  first-rate  quality,  and  he  was  no  niggard  of 
them.     The  Duchess  of  course  laid  out  her  day  for 
her  own  amusements,  and  that  of  the  ladies,  adlect- 
ing  such  of  the  gentlemen  im  she  chose  to  fynn  her 
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^ttiiM.    head  Adam  was  tko  moat  generous  man  in 
the  world.    He  voold  ask  oar  father  to  go  viUi  him 
to  look  at  a  lot  of  queys  or  e<dts,  in  order  that  ho 
might  give  him  his  opinion  as  to  which  was  the 
best,  and  when  he  had  retamed  home  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  he  was  much  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
animal  had  been  sent  over  to  him  from  Prestonhall 
as  a  present,  so  that  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
for  a  person  of  any  delicacy  to  beware  of  praising 
anTtfaing  that  he  saw  at  Prestonhall.   When  he  had 
oompleted  the  improToments  of  the  place  according 
to  his  own  ideas,  and  that  there  really  remained  little 
or  Bothing  more  to  be  done,  he  sold  it,  and  after 
▼ards  bought  the  JSum  in  the  north,  for  the  embel- 
Uihment  of  which  place  he  set  himself  to  work  with 
renewed  alacrity.     The  trees  which  Lord  Adam 
pUntedat  Prestonhallarenow  wellgrown,  andallthat 
it  can  want  in  the  way  of  embellishment  is  the  open 
mgout  of  the  grounds  here  and  there,  which  perhaps 
n^U  be  done  in  certain  directions  with  good  effect. 
Tfaie  alterations  and  improvements  on  the  grounds 
•f  Ozeaibord  Castle  have  been  very  great,  since  we 
ini  reeolleet  them  in  the  days  of  our  youth.    The 
piaee  was  then  confined  yery  much  by  two  roads,  one 
raming  past  the  church,  and  the  other  down  to  the 
Tjoe,  a  little  to  the  westward  of  the  house.    Between 
the  chnrch  and  the  Castle  there  was  a  deep  ravine, 
vhich  atill  exists;  and  the  timber  within  the  wall 
vii  of  great  magnitude,  supporting  a  colony  of  rooks, 
whoae  cawing  added  to  the  venerable  appearance  of 
the  place.    Everything,  indeed,  about  it  was  vener- 
able, except  the  Castle  itself,  which,  though  a  large 
ssnictnre,  was  one  of  those  ancMnalies  in  architecture 
which  Adam,  the  architect,  invented,  and  choie  to  dig- 
nify with  the  name  of  Castle.     Strange  it  was,  that 
sn  arekitect  who  had  so  much  good  taste  in  other 
rtyles,  should  have  been  led  to  adopt  this  I     He  seems 
to  have  considered  that  every  bit  of  the  external  waU 
ihoald  have  a  window,  loophole,  or  slit  in  it;  and  where 
BO  snch  thing  was  required  for  convenience  within,  a 
meek  opening  was  made  externally.     Is  it  not  won- 
derlnl,  that  a  man  who  had  only  to  go  a  few  miles  to 
•»  Borthwick  CasUe,  Crichton  Castle,  and  Elphin 
stone  Tower,  all  of  which  are  of  so  different  a  cha- 
racter, abonld  have  been  led  to  produce  anything  of 
tbu  kind,  particularly  as  he  had  the  nucleus  of  an 
eld  caatle  to  work  upon  ?     Our  friend,  the  Earl  of 
Stair,  has  since  done  all  that  a  man  of  taste  could 
do^  by  a  very  large  addition,  to  improve  the  general 
eontoor  and  character  of  the  building  ;  and  this  so 
far  predominates  over  the  whole,  as  in  a  certain 
d^ree  to  extinguish  the  anomaly  of  the  other  parts, 
so  that  it  now  altogether  constitutes  a  very  imposing 
■truetore  In  relation  to  the  surrounding  scenery. 
The  boundaries  of  the  place  are  now  so  extended  as 
to  enclose  a  very  large  park.     The  newer  parts  of 
this  have  been  planted  with  great  judgment,  and 
with  sash  eare  in  regard  to  the  trees  as  must  ensure 
their  eoming  rapidly  to  maturity.    But  towards  the 
vicinity  of  the  house,  the  ancient  groves  of  timber 
come  into  play  with  the  happiest  effect.     Following 
the  example  set  him  by  his  ancestor.  Marshal  Stair, 
at  GasOaSjaanedy,  in  Wigtonshire,  the  noble  proprie- 
tor has  eat  the  lawn  behind  the  house  into  terraces 
aad  skpofy  in  the  old  style  of  landscape  gardening. 
thk  has  fmiauMi  more  tbinneM  in  the  nbrabbery 


in  this  quarter  than  is  altogether  desirable,  but  this 
will  be  improved  by  the  growth  of  a  few  years.  Tho 
deep  ravine  to  the  north  is  filled  with  a  wilderness  of 
shrubs ;  and  his  lordship  contemplates  tho  conversion 
of  the  ancient  parish  burying-ground  into  a  place  of 
the  choicest  beauty  of  retirement,  as  has  been  done 
at  Castle  Craig,  and  at  Minto.  The  site  of  the 
Castle  is  very  commanding.  Tho  eye  drops  directly 
down  a  steep  bank  into  the  hollow  valley  below,  and 
follows  the  course  of  the  Tyne  downward  through  a 
long  retiring  lawn,  flanked  by  banks  of  fine  timber, 
whence  it  sweeps  down  the  country  towards  Ormis- 
ton  and  Winton.  A  tributary  brook  enters  the  pai'k 
from  the  north-west,  through  a  beautiful,  narrow, 
wooded  glen,  rendered  accessible  by  a  footpath  which 
runs  under  a  bridge  on  the  great  road.  This  is  replete 
with  beautiful  little  local  scenes.  To  add  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  Castle,  and  to  give  it  its  proper  cha- 
racter, the  platform  in  front  must  be  converted  into  a 
great  court-yard,  entering  under  an  archway  firom 
the  bridge  over  the  ravine,  and  having  another  arch- 
way to  the  south.  All  this  will  be  probably  added 
to  the  Castle  in  due  time. 

There  are  some  curious  remains  on  the  estate  of 
Cousland,  belonging  to  Lord  Stair  ;  and  although 
they  are  at  some  distance  from  the  mansion,  we 
cannot  pass  them  by  without  notice.  They  are 
situated  upon  the  high  ridge,  several  miles  to  the 
north.  The  Castle  and  village  were  burnt  by 
Somerset,  when  he  invaded  Scotland  with  his  power- 
ful army,  to  enforce  the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary 
with  the  young  King  of  England — a  mode  of  court- 
ship which  was  considered,  even  in  those  times,  to 
be  rather  rough.  Some  extensive  ruins  are  to  be 
seen  upon  the  south  side  of  the  village.  Tradition 
says  that  these  are  tho  remains  of  a  nunnery,  but 
no  authentic  account  of  them  can  be  discovered. 
They  chiefly  consist  of  two  enclosures  of  considerable 
extent,  surrounded  by  high  waUs.  That  called  the 
White  Dyke  is  24  feet  high,  and  the  rest  vary  in 
height  from  6  to  11.  They  seem  to  have  been  the 
orchards  belonging  to  some  religious  house,  for 
cherry  trees  and  gooseberry  bushes  were  still  grow- 
ing in  them  some  few  years  ago.  There  was  a 
church-yard  here,  and  the  end  of  the  ruined  chapel 
had  a  bell  hanging  in  it,  which  was  carried  off  by 
some  tinkers,  in  the  recollection  of  the  people  still 
alive.  The  supposition  is  that  this  was  a  religious 
foundation,  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew,  for  there 
are  some  acres  of  ground  to  the  southward,  which 
retain  the  name  of  Bartholomew's  Firlot.  We 
must  not  forget  to  mention  that  a  family  of  the 
name  of  Foster  having  como  from  the  north  of  Eng* 
laud,  and  taken  what  is  called  the  surface  coal  of 
Cousland,  were  engaged  in  pulling  down  part  of  the 
old  wall  in  order  to  use  the  material  for  some  build- 
ing purpose.  They  were  much  astonished  to  see  a 
stream  of  gold  pieces  issue  from  a  crevice.  Of  course 
they  took  care  that  nobody  but  themselves  should  be 
aware  of  the  extent  of  this  treasure  ;  but  certain  it 
is,  that  when  they  returned  to  England,  they  set  up 
in  a  style  of  life  very  much  above  that  in  which 
they  had  formerly  lived. 

The  noble  proprietor  of  Oxenfoord  has  effected 
great  agricultural  improvements  both  hero  and  on 
his  ea^tensive  estates  in  Wigtonshire,    He  has  been 
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long  known  as  a  decided,  uncompromising,  and  nn- 
rarying  Whig  and  Reformer,  and  has  beon  deserredly 
placed  by  nniversal  consent  at  the  head  of  the  "Whig 
interest  in  Scotland.  "We  have  long  enjoyed  his 
friendship,  and  have  recently  had  the  honour  of 
becoming  connected  with  him ;  and  we  can  with  truth 
affirm,  that  the  pride  which  we  have  in  regard  to  this 
arises  more  from  our  admiration  of  his  honest  con- 
sistency than  from  the  high  rank  which  he  possesses. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  looking  down  the  whole 
course  of  the  Tyno  to  the  sea,  from  our  present 
rather  elevated  position,  wo  cannot  discover  or  re- 
member any  place  which  has  fostered  the  genius  of 
the  muse,  with  one  exception,  to  be  afterwards 
noticed ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  hardly  a 
gentleman's  seat  in  the  whole  course  of  the  stream 
that  has  not  given  birth  to  some  distinguished  cha- 
racter. The  family  of  Dalrymple,  besides  other  re- 
markable men,  has  produced  Sir  David  Dalrymple 
of  Hailes,  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates, 
created  a  Baronet  8th  May,  1700,  who  was  Member 
of  Parliament  for  Culross,  Solicitor-General  to  Queen 
Anne,  and  a  Commissioner  for  the  treaty  of  Union. 
His  son,  Sir  James  Dalrymple  of  Hailes,  also  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  was  the  author  of  Dalrymple's 
Scottish  History,  a  very  curious  book.  His  son, 
Sir  David  Dalrymple,  Lord  Hailes,  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  was  the  learned  and  accomplished 
author  of  the  Annals  of  Scotland.  But  the  most 
brilliant  character  of  this  family  was  John,  second 
Earl  of  Stair,  the  Field-Marshal.  His  life  com- 
menced under  most  distressing  auspices,  for  while 
yet  a  mere  boy,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  shoot 
his  elder  brother  with  fire-arms,  with  which  they 
were  incautiously  playing  together.  The  young 
lord  was  killed  on  the  spot.  His  unhappy  parents 
could  not  afterwards  bear  to  look  on  their  son,  who 
had  produced  so  great  a  calamity,  and  in  order  to  keep 
him  out  of  their  sight,  they  banished  him  to  Ayr- 
shire, where  he  was  put  to  reside  with  a  clergyman. 
The  character  of  his  pupil  gradually  expanded  Itself 
so  favourably,  that  the  reverend  gentleman,  who  was 
fortunately  a  man  of  sound  sense,  formed  the  high- 
est idea  of  the  youth's  powers  of  mind,  and  made 
the  most  favourable  reports  regarding  him  to  his 
family,  and  these,  backed  by  much  intercession,  at 
last  effected  their  object  so  fiw,  that  he  was  put  into 
the  army  with  all  the  advantages  attendant  upon 
his  rank.  Becoming  the  companion  in  arms  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  he  particularly  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battles  of  Bamillies,  Oudenardc,  and 
Malplaquet,  and  rose  to  the  highest  rank  in  his  pro- 
fession. He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Paris  as  ambas- 
sador extraordinary  to  Louis  XIV.  There  his  won- 
derful powers  of  acquiring  information  enabled  him 
to  discover  all  the  Jacobite  intrigues,  and  to  keep 
the  Court  of  France  in  check  with  regard  to  them. 
Lord  Stair  was  very  remarkable  for  his  knowledge 
of  good  breeding,  and  on  some  of  the  courtiers 
having  occasion  to  mention  to  the  French  King  that 
the  Field-Marshal  was  held  to  be  the  best  bred  man 
in  Europe,  **  1  shall  soon  put  that  to  the  test,"  said 
Louis  ;  and  having  ordered  his  carriage,  and  signi- 
fied to  Lord  Stair  his  desire  that  he  shoald  accom- 
pany him  in  an  airing,  he  followed  his  Majesty  to 


stood  aside,  and  motioned  to  the  Earl  to  preeede 
him,  when  his  lordship  immediately  bowed  and 
obeyed.  "He  is  the  best  bred  man  in  Europe," 
said  the  King  afterwards  to  his  former  infermant ; 
'*had  he  been  otherwise,  he  would  have  kept  me 
standing  for  some  time  unnecessarily."  It  was  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  admirable  diplomacy  af  Marshal 
Stair  that  the  security  of  the  newly-acquired  throne 
of  George  I.  was  preserved,  so  far  as  the  neutrality 
of  France  was  concerned. 

To  descend  by  a  sudden  and  curious  flight  from 
field-marshals  to  fish,  we  have  now  to  mention  that 
all  this  upper  part  of  the  Tyne  enjoys  its  proportion 
of  the  finny  race.  The  monarch  of  the  brook  may 
perhaps  be  here  and  there  enticed  flrom  somedeepish 
hole  beneath  the  tangled  roots  of  a  projecting  alder, 
by  a  short  line,  with  a  bait  hook  being  thrust  in, 
and  brought  immediately  within  his  cognizance. 
This  refers  chiefly  to  that  part  of  the  stream  which 
is  above  Ford ;  but  after  it  enters  the  Oxenfoord 
grounds,  it  becomes  assailable  by  the  fly,  and  with 
this  implement,  a  fair  dish  of  trout,  of  a  very  small 
sixe,  may  be  caught,  so  as  to  afford  two  or  three 
hours  of  very  pretty  angling ;  and  to  dismiss  this 
matter,  as  regards  the  river,  for  a  certain  distance 
downwards,  we  may  say  that  this  is  very  much  the 
state  of  the  case  fcr  some  three  or  four  miles  till  we 
get  below  the  village  of  Pencaitland. 

Escaping  ftom  the  grounds  of  Oxenfoord  and  Pres- 
tonhall,  and  at  the  same  time  from  the  county  of  Mid- 
Lothian,  the  Tyne  enters  the  parish  of  Ormiston  in 
East  Lothian.    Before  doing  so  it  receives  from  the 
north  a  small  tributary  at  a  place  called  M^hitehouse 
Mill.  This  descends  from  Mr.  North  Dalrymple's  pro- 
perty of  Fordel.     The  country  here,  on  both  sides,  is 
entirely  English  in  appearance,  tho  rirer  running 
slowly  in  a  deep  alluvial  bed  through  meadows,  and 
the  fields  being  everywhere  divided  by  hedgerow  trees; 
and  at  the  distance  of  about  a  couple  of  miles,  it  passes 
the  village  of  Ormiston,  occupying,  as  it  were,  the 
central  point  of  the  valley,  add  with  the  red-tiled  roofs 
of  its  houses  rising  here  and  there  over  the  trees  in 
which  it  is  embosomed.  Its  street  possesses  the  width 
of  an  English  village,  and  from  the  centre  of  it  a 
rude  but  ancient  cross  arises.   A  Gothic  chapel  stood 
near  this  cross,  the  remains  of  which  existed  in  the 
recollection  of  the  fathers  of  some  old  inhabitants  not 
long  dead.    The  village  has  now  a  certain  air  of  de- 
cay about  it,  but  in  our  younger  days  we  recollect 
that  some  of  its  best  houses  were  inhabited  by  re- 
spectable individuals  of  demi-fortutief  who  came  here 
to  live  cheap — so  that  it  afforded  a  quiet,  genteel,  and 
innocent  society. 

The  rising  grounds  at  some  distance  to  the  south 
of  the  village  are  covered  with  the  extensive  and 
united  woods  of  Oi'miston  Hall,  Woodball,  and 
Fountainhallf  so  as  to  form  a  sylvan  district  of  so 
great  magnitude,  as,  when  we  consider  the  rich  agri- 
cultural country  in  which  it  is  situated*  might  almost 
be  termed  a  forest.  Ormiston  Hall  may  probably  be 
considered  by  such  individuals  as  have  less  romance 
in  their  compositions  than  we  profess  ourselves  to 
have,  to  be  a  dull  Bejour,  from  the  immense  quantity 
of  wood  by  which  it  is  surrounded ;  bat  we  have  a 
very  different  fseling  in  regard  to  it»  as  we  consider  it 
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hoate  dales  of  the  time  of  the  Cookbunus  of  OnnU- 
too,  and  ia  of  that  tea-«anUter  style  of  architecture 
that  prevailed  at  the  period.  Three  additions  have 
been  made  to  it  in  the  same  style,  one  tea-canister 
being  added  alongside  of  another,  till  the  accomoda- 
tion vanted  -was  completed;  but  as  it  is  a  house  of  no 
external  pretensiony  it  gires  no  offence,  and  is  ex- 
tremdy  comfortable  in  the  interior.  Of  this  we  can 
epeak  from  experience^  having  spent  the  greater  part 
of  the  last  summer  there  as  the  guest  of  our  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Mitchell  Innes,  who  now  rents  it.  The 
house  £ronta  the  east,  and  in  that  direction  an  exten- 
BTe  park,  of  rery  considerable  breadth,  stretches  away 
ontil  lost  in  the  distant  woods,  whence  the  eye  trayels 
through  the  Tista  of  the  valley  of  the  Tyne.  This 
paik  is  boonded  everywhere  else  by  the  woods,  which 
throw  promontories  of  magnificent  trees  into  it  here 
and  there.  On  the  south  side  of  the  house,  and  imme- 
diatdy  bdund  it,  part  of  the  ancient  garden  has  been 
eofifoied,  with  the  happiest  success,  into  a  flower- 
S«rdeB,redolent  of  roses,  mingled  with  shrubbery ;  and 
the  aateral  manner  in  which  this  sweeps  into,  and 
Ikods  with,  the  lawn  without  and  wood  beyond,  pro- 
dntm  the  most  pleasing  effect,  while  an  advance- 
gnard  of  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  magnificent 
trees,  ehi^y  beeches,  chestnuts,  limes,  and  walnuts, 
eome  sweeping  from  the  wood  round  to  the  westward. 
This  flower-garden  is  remarkable  for  the  immense 
he^ht  of  theeyergreens,  of  which  its  thickets  are  com- 
posed; butone  tree  requires especialnotice — ^thia  is  the 
eelelmUed  yew ;  the  age  of  this  tree  must  be  immense, 
and  it  is  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  preservation. 
There  was  found,  some  years  ago,  among  the  papers 
belooging  to  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun, conveyed  to  him  by 
the  Cockbnm  family,  a  lease  of  a  piece  of  ground  in 
the  vieinity,  granted  by  the  head  of  the  religious  esta- 
blbhiaent  at  Ormiston,  and  signed  under  the  yew 
tree.  It  was  beautifully  written  on  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment, which  is  now  said  to  be  in  some  way  or  other 
amiasiog — the  date  of  which,  however,  accord- 
ing to  the  recollection  of  the  gentlemen  who  saw 
it,  was  1474.  At  this  moment  the  yew  is  in  the 
{■Heat  vigour  of  growth,  and  presents,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  finest  objects,  as  a  vegetable  produc- 
tion, that  Scotland  can  exhibit.  Wo  recollect  very 
veQ,  that  in  our  younger  days  our  worthy  father,  who 
was  corioas  in  such  matters,  used  to  measure  it  an- 
nually, and  found  its  increment  to  be  never  less  than 
an  ineh  in  the  year.  We  have  not  thought  of  mea- 
suring it  lately,  but  we  shall  now  quote  from  our  own 
edition  of  "  Gilpin's  Forest  Scenery,"  published  in 
1834,  where  we  have  given  the  measurement  as 
accurately  taken  at  that  time,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
it  has  considerably  increased  since: — **It  throws 
out  its  vast  limbs  horizontally  in  all  directions,  sup- 
porting a  large  and  luxuriant  head,  which  now 
eo^en  an  area  of  ground  of  fifty-eight  feet  in  dia- 
meter, with  a  most  impenetrable  shade.  Above  the 
roots  it  measures  twelve  feet  nine  inches  in  girth ; 
at  three  feet  up,  it  measures  thirteen  feet  half  an 
inch;  at  four  feet  up,  it  measures  fourteen  feet  nine 
inches;  and  at  five  feet  up,  it  measures  seventeen 
kefi  eight  inches  in  girth."  In  this  garden  there  are 
some  zemflbrkable  old  fig-trees,  producing  exquisite 
fruit  la  so  great  abundance,  as  to  have  furnished 
fliis  smmh  a  aapi^,  for  more  than  a  month,  of  figs 


which  were  found  to  be  not  inferior  to  those  which 
we  have  eaten  anywhere  abroad. 

To  the  north  of  the  house,  what  is  called  Ormiston 
Hall  Dean  runs  in  a  direction  from  west  to  east. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  features  about  the 
whole  place.  The  trees  in  it  may  be  said  to  be  of 
gigantic  size  ;  and  our  friend,  Mr.  Milne,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Woods  and  Forests,  who  visited  it  last 
summer,  declared  that  ho  had  not  believed  that  Scot' 
land  could  show  anything  like  it.  The  interest  of 
this  charming  wilderness,  which  ha3  been  made 
accessible  by  walks,  is  much  increased  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  very  whimsical  tributary  of  the  Tyne 
having  its  passage  through  it ;  and  as  there  is 
nothing  to  notice  upon  the  rest  of  its  course,  until  it 
joins  the  river  above  Wiutoun,  we  shall  finally  dis- 
cuss  it  here.  Its  waters  are  drawn,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  the  old  coal-wastes  which  have  perfor- 
ated the  ground  here,  in  some  places  like  the  burrow- 
ing of  rabbits.  At  one  time  it  is  seen  dancing  along, 
and  glittering  beneath  some  ray  of  light,  acciden- 
tally perforating  the  foliage  above;  at  another, 
as  if  its  naiad  were  alarmed  by  the  approaching  foot 
of  meditation,  it  hurries  into  a  cavernous  opening, 
and  disappears  under  ground.  Anon  it  agiun  rushes 
forth  between  banks  luxuriantly  fringed  with  plants 
of  the  richest  character  for  the  foreground  of  the 
artist,  affording  subjects  that  Kuysdacl  or  Hobbima 
might  have  coveted  to  have  painted.  An  artist  fond 
of  such  subjects  as  these,  or  of  sylvan  scenery  in 
general,  might  devote  a  lifetime  to  study  in  the 
Dean  alone.  How  happy  were  those  days  of  our 
youth  when  we,  during  our  solitary  walks,  used  to 
bury  ourselves  in  its  depths,  and  there,  undisturbed 
by  the  approach  of  any  human  being,  devote  our- 
selves for  hours  to  our  pencil! 

But  to  us  the  great  charm  of  Ormiston  Hall  is  the 
extent  of  the  surrounding  woods,  and  the  great 
growth  of  the  trees.  There  it  was  that  in  former 
days  we  delighted  to  lose  ourselves  amidst  its  soli- 
tudes, wandering  without  an  object  for  hours  to- 
gether. There  we  would  now  and  then  break  into 
the  more  open  ground,  where  the  trees  grew  thinner, 
and  the  under-growth  of  shrubbery  was  more  luxuri- 
ant, and  the  light  came  cheerfully  down  to  illuminate 
the  various  scenes  we  passed  through ;  and  there  the 
rich  profusion  of  flowers,  beds  of  anemones,  ranun- 
culuses, wood-sorrel,  violets,  and  their  numerous 
associates,  with  Milton's  own  '*  nodding  avens,'*  are 
found  in  profusion.  There  the  silence  of  our  steps 
would  give  us  a  transient  pcop  at  the  sly  fox  as  he 
came  stealing  tlirough  the  broad  leaves  of  the  ferns  ; 
and  the  pheasant  would  often  startle  us  by  rising 
from  our  side.  Then,  again,  we  found  places  of  seve- 
ral acres  in  extent,  covered  by  trees  so  tall  as  to  rear 
their  canopy  of  umbrage  to  an  inconceivable  height 
above  our  heads.  In  such  places,  the  surface  of  the 
earth  being  deprived  of  its  tribute  of  moisture  from 
the  clouds,  produced  no  vegetation,  and  consequently 
it  was  covered  with  the  dried  leaves  of  the  previous 
year — producing  altogether  a  most  American  effect. 
There  we  would  stop  to  listen,  while  the  hot  sum- 
mer's sun  above  our  heads  was  pouring  its  most 
powerful  influence  upon  the  tops  of  the  trees ;  whilst 
all  below  was  coolness  and  unbroken  shade  ;  every 
harsh  sound  was  silenced--even   the    ilumberouv 
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ODoing  of  the  rmgdoTe  oame  at  long  interralB  from 
a  distance,  as  if  the  hird  waa  too  much  opprossed  hy 
the  heat  to  repeat  it  oftener  ;  and  the  mingled  hum 
of  countless  millions  of  insects  hung  in  the  air  above 
us.  Who  could  be  so  circumstanced  without  think* 
ing  of  the  endless  power  of  the  great  Qod  of  Love, 
whose  all-pervading  spirit  was  giving  happiness  to 
so  many  of  His  creatures,  each  individual  of  whom, 
constructed  with  organs  of  the  most  delicate  forma- 
tion»  was  as  much  an  object  of  care  to  Him  as  was 
man  himself.  Where  could  we  have  found  a  cathe- 
dral wrought  by  human  hands  for  meditative  worship 
equal  to  this  ?  But  we  must  put  an  end  to  our  in- 
dulgence in  these  ancient  recollections. 

And  yet  there  is  an  immense  population,  which, 
we  may  say,  is  hereditarily  connected  with  these 
woods,  that  we  cannot  pass  over  unnoticed — ^we 
mean  the  rooks,  who  have  probably  used  these 
woods  as  a  place  of  nightly  roost  from  a  period  as 
far  back  as  the  earlier  days  of  the  Cockbums,  who 
were  the  lords  of  the  soil.  We  had  a  daily  oppor- 
tunity of  watching  their  operations  last  summer, 
and  we  found  them  to  be  precisely  the  same  that 
had  been  adopted  by  their  ancestors  in  the  days  of 
our  youth.  \Vhen  the  grey  dawn  of  morning  first 
begins  to  appear,  and  this  long  before  the  sun  visits 
the  horizon,  this  immense  winged  nation  rises  at 
once,  as  if  byword  of  command,  from  the  upper 
boughs  of  the  trees,  where  they  have  been  lodging 
for  the  night.  For  a  short  time  they  refrain  from 
employing  their  throats  in  cawing,  but  the  sound  of 
their  wings  is  so  powerful  as  to  resound  in  the  most 
Bublime  manner  through  the  whole  of  the  woods. 
Having  soared  perpendicularly  upwards,  and  gained 
a  sufficient  altitude,  their  chorus  of  cawing  begins, 
producing  what  we  consider  a  species  of  rural  har- 
mony, and  they  proceed  to  wheel  round  in  circles  for 
a  considerable  time.  At  length,  dividing  themselves 
in  several  corp$  d'armet^  each  goes  off  in  a  straight 
line  for  a  short  distance  towards  a  point  of  the  com- 
pass different  from  that  of  the  others,  and  there, 
after  a  series  of  circles  in  the  air,  it  settles  down  in 
ftome  large  field,  the  surface  of  which  becomes  black 
with  this  strange  population.  Again,  after  counsel 
having  been  duly  held,  this  body  rises  into  the  air, 
wheels  in  many  a  cawing  circle,  and  breaks  off  in 
some  three  or  four  grand  divisions,  which  proceed 
onwards  in  different  lines.  Following  one  of  these, 
we  find  that  it  settles  down  in  a  field  in  the  same 
way  as  its  particular  corps  did,  holds  the  same 
eounsel,  rises  again  into  the  air,  again  subdivides 
itself,  each  smaller  division  proceeding  onwards  in 
its  own  line,  and  when  strictly  pursued,  so  as  to 
watch  its  proceedings,  we  at  last  find  that  it  is 
divided  and  subdivided,  until  it  is  left  scattered  over 
the  country  in  parties  consisting  of  two  or  three 
individuals,  who  go  oo,  each  foraging  for  himself,  to 
procure  a  maintenance ;  and  thus  they  are  occupied 
till  an  hour  or  two  before  the  approach  of  evening. 
Then  the  manoeuvres  of  the  morning  begin  to  be  re* 
peated,  but  in  inverse  order.  The  little  parties  meet 
for  le-union  at  their  various  places  of  rendezvous  ; 
the  complement  of  each  being  folly  made  up^  it  pro- 
eeeda  onwards  to  the  next  field  of  meeting,  where  it 
uileB  with  tha  other  hodiet  fixna  vhich  it  a^arated 
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in  the  morning  \  and  so  the  whole  proeoed  onwwdtf 
accumulating,  as  they  go,  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
formerly  divided  themselves,  and  at  the  same  places 
where  these  divisions  took  place,  until  they  all 
assemble  from  different  points  of  the  compass  in  the 
great  field  where  they  first  settled.  Then  it  is  that, 
rising  again  into  the  air,  they  seem  to  consider  it  ne- 
oessary  to  show  off  their  tactics  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  an  hour  and  sometimes  more  is 
consumed  in  the  execution  of  a  variety  of  evolutioni, 
which  are  perfectly  beautiful  in  themselves.  At 
last,  being  all  collected  together,  the  vast  army 
again  rises  into  the  clouds,  immediately  over  the 
woods  which  contain  their  dormitory,  and  wheeling 
round  and  round,  circle  within  circle,  and  gradually 
sinking  nearer  and  nearer  towards  their  place  of  rest, 
they  all  of  a  sudden  drop  into  it  at  once  ;  after  which, 
beyond  the  impatient  flap  of  a  wing,  or  peevish  caw, 
occasioned  by  the  intrusion  of  one  individual  upon 
the  space  adopted  by  another,  no  sound  is  heard, 
and  in  a  very  few  minutes  all  is  so  quie^  that  no 
one  passing  could  believe  that  so  immense  a  popu- 
lation was  roosting  in  the  trees  over  his  head. 

During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
Ormiston  Hall  belonged  to  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Orme.  after  whioh  it  became  the  property  of  the 
Lindsays,  from  whose  hands  it  came  by  marriage 
into  the  possession  of  the  Cockbnmi^  to  whom  it 
was  confirmed  by  a  charter  of  King  David  Bruce,  in 
1368.  John  Cockbum,  the  first  possessor,  and  his 
son,  were  constables  of  Haddington,  an  office  which 
was  for  a  long  time  hereditary  in  the  family*  We 
learn,  firom  the  statistical  account  of  the  parish, 
that  in  1542,  Patrick,  a  descendant  of  the  family, 
distinguished  himself  by  a  gaUant  defence  of  the 
Castle  of  Dalkeith,  against  James,  ninth  Earl  of 
Douglas,  who  had  risen  in  rebellion,  on  account  of 
the  murder  of  his  brother  William,  the  eighth  Earl. 
Gockburn  having  obtained  the  command  of  the  town, 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Eang's  troops^ 
defeated  the  rebels,  though  his  army  was  inferior  to 
theirs,  and  obliged  them  to  retire*  The  family 
appear  to  have  been  strongly  attached  to  the  Kefor- 
mation  ;  so  much  so,  that  Sir  Alexander  Gockboin 
committed  the  education  of  his  son,  Alexander,  to 
John  Knox,  the  Reformer,  who  speaks  of  him 
in  his  history  as  possessed  of  great  accomplish" 
ments  ;  and  Buchanan  wrote  two  elegies  upon  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
eight.  In  the  aisle  of  the  old  chapel  at  Ormiston 
Hall  there  is  a  brazen  tablet,  with  the  following 
inscription  to  his  memory : — 

Omnia  ovsd  longa  indulget  mortalibns  stas 
Ilaso  tibi  Alexander  prima  juventa  dodit. 
Gum  genere  et  forma  generose  sanguine  digna, 
Excolnit  virtus  anemum  logeniosum  oamcnso 
Suecessu  studio  consilios  pari 
His  ducibas  primum  parata  Britannia  deinde 
Boctus  ibi  linguas  ovies  Roma,  Sion,  et  Atheme ; 
Quas  cum  Germano,  Gallia  docta  sonaft 
Noa  immaturo  flnere  raptus  obis ; 
Omnibus  officiis  vita  qui  funetus  obivit, 
Non  fas  hunc  vita  est  de  brevttate  guerL 
Hie  conditur  Alexander  Cockbum  Frimogeniut  Joannls 
domioi  Ormistoniet  Alisone  Sandibnds,  ese  preclara  fiunilia 
Calder,  qui  natus  13  Januaii  1035  post  insignem  liaguanim 
prafessicDenu    Obiit  anno  lotatis  wm  88  eaiiead.  leptem. 
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Kov  ihaX  ike  fun  wu  v^  taul  Uie  forest  glad  with  a 
thoQgud  §^y  liUk  throfita,  that  warbled  forth  their  thanks 
to  the  Almigbtjr  for  their  jojoug  bemg,  the  whole  }>artj  felt 
in  hr^^hter  6pirita»  and  most  of  the  officers  cheerfully  agreed 
to  the  proposal ;  but  the  inferiors^  though  with  all  due 
bailitj,  ai^veated  to  be  allowed  rather  to  spend  tlie  night 
BQ^  tiie  trees  of  the  fiarest,  promising  to  be  at  hand  in  case 
c(  need ;  the  Prince  consented,  saying — he  hoped  that 
litii  the  oovaxda  oonfinsion  would  leave  the  oamp»  He  was 
iBWBsUy  gr^vBt  and  even  dispirited,  throughout  the  day  ; 
Ski  his  efaange  towards  the  hidy  was  most  marked.  He 
F(a£dBdy  aroided  addressing  her  ;  and  when  compelled  to 
^  Mk,  hie  nwnncr  was  so  cokl  and  distant  as  to  excite 
gEBCTsI  attention. 

Ihej  w«fe  dtsemsing  rather  freely  this  subject  in  the 

tatadb,  whilst   the  Prince,  they  thought,  was  in   the 

ijsiteBi  aboT« — saying,  one  to  the  other,  it  was  not 

si  aS  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  Prince  took  such  dark  warn* 

io^s  fifla  heaven  to  heart,  for  none  could  help  reading  them 

sii^t ;  that  be,  the  speaker,  would  return  to  his  lawflil 

nte  $x  haif  the  lesson ;  when  one  remembered  how  beantiftil 

WIS  tbe  Princess,  and  in  the  flower  of  youth  too,  the  only 

voder  was  how  the  Prince  needed  any  warning  at  all  to 

retvn  to  ber.     AnoUier  replied,   harm  would  come  of 

k ;  they  would  see  the  Prince  would  come  to  a  sudden  end, 

ad  that  hb  tboo  wonld  go  out  like  the  lights  last  night. 

A  third  said,  es  fer  him,  he  would  not  stay  at  Fiirsten- 

nke,  for  he  was  sure  the  hons^  would  foil  in  and  crush  the 

Princess  pmnioor.    **  But,"  observed  another,  "  she  has 

Dot  a&tlner'a  curse  on  her  head,  for  she  is  not  such  a  chicken 

ki  that  he,  good  man,  has  had  time  to  pass  from  this 

TorkL"     «  Ay,"  said  a  fifth,  "  but  there's  the  curse  of 

ame  upon  her,  and  that  will  tell  in  the  long  ran." 

The  Prince— who,  by  chance,  was  in  an  adjoining  closet — 
oT^theard  all  that  was  said,  yet  did  not  seem  ruffled  when 
ht  appeared  among  them,  but  an  increased  thoughifulness 
UJ  ^hered  on  his  brow.  He  spent  the  whole  of  that  day 
it  Furstenruhe,  superintending  the  repairs  consequent  upon 
the  disorders  of  the  previous  night,  but  took  little  or  no 
soUce  (tf  the  lady.  She  felt  her  spell  was  fast  dissolving, 
asr  had  she  much  hope  of  that  night's  result ;  but,  still, 
il  was  potting  off  her  humiliation  by  one  day,  and,  as 
ia  life  so  in  love,  as  long  as  there  is  continuation  there's 

The  hoars  wore  slowly  away«  Every  thing  was  carefully 
examiiied  in  and  about  the  house,  still  no  possible  clue  to 
the  mysteries  of  the  night  appeared.  It  seemed  as  though 
thi»  spot,  of  all  otliCTS  on  earth,  was  a  haven  of  rest.  Koture 
was  vrap^  in  the  majesty  of  solitude ;  but  the  hearts  of 
tbuie  within  Piirstenmhe  were  for  firom  sharing  the  calm 
that  r^aed  around.  The  evening  came  at  last,  and  with 
n  sane,  hot  not  many,  of  the  companions  of  the  eve.  There 
vas,  however,  a  good  influx  of  officers,  who,  having  heard 
the  wild  and  incredible  reports  their  younger  brethren  had 
spread  abroad,  came  to  oflfer  their  services  as  an  excuse  to 
heeoae  better  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  the  case ; 
aad  naay  a  poor  soldier  vofamteered  his  presence  as  a  step 
Bkdj  te  fiuther  him  in  his  superior's  good  opinion,  and 
pncaxe  Mn  some  drmk  and  tohapoo  gratis.  The  Prince 
'^todaigMi  Indosc^^ofierodhiaaidHfi-cMnptofMnsw^ 


all  these  matters  as  he  saw  fit.  He  took  his  repssi  with  his 
officers,  being  obviously  anxious  to  avoid  a  t^-d-Ute  with 
the  lady. 

At  last  the  sun  sonk  behind  the  trees,  leaving  the  sky 
mantled  with  a  deep,  rich  purple  line,  that  lingered  long 
after  it  Iiad  disappeared.  As  it  faded  away,  however,  a 
strong  sensation  of  cold,  and  a  damp,  grave-like  smell,  were 
perceptible  as  on  the  previous  day.  The  Prince  smilingly 
remarked,  they  were  likely  to  get  much  such  another  night 
OS  the  former  ;  but  added,  with  a  graver  aspect,  that  per- 
haps the  lady  and  her  women  had  better  remain  below — 
that,  in  case  of  accident,  they  might  rush  out  quicker  into 
the  open  air — ^whilst  he  and  his  officers  would  occupy  the 
rooms  above. 

But  this  arrangement  she  indignantly  negatived ;  observ- 
ing,  that  he  surely  did  not  imagine  she  was  so  bad  that  the 
house  must  tumble  about  her  ears,  or  if  love  to  him  were 
a  crime,  he  should  be  the  last  person  to  think  so;  and  much 
more  to  the  same  purpose,  to  which  he  listened  wiUi  a 
[Mitience  that  ought  to  have  convinccHl  her  the  lost  link  of  her 
cliain  was  broken.  When,  exhausted  by  her  own  vehemence, 
she  at  last  paused,  he  calmly  said,  he  had  meant  it  kindly — 
lie  was  sorry  she  had  misconstrued  him — ^for,  surely,  he  did 
not  mean  to  infer  but  that  the  guilt  was  all  his  own.  She 
would  have  continued  the  controversy  but  for  the  entrance 
of  some  of  the  gentlemen,  whom  the  Prince  instantly  begged 
to  remain  and  sup  with  him.  This  condescension  having 
met  with  grateful  acknowledgment,  the  whole  party  sat 
down,  but  an  evident  constraint  was  on  the  spirits  of  all ; 
still,  the  Bhenish  wine  had  its  due  effect,  and  they  were 
beginning  to  feel  its  genial  influence,  which  was  aboat  to 
break  fortli  in  song,  when  again  the  doors  and  windows  flew 
open,  as  if  at  the  touch  of  some  magic  wand,  and  the  stron^^ 
bolts  and  bars  fell  out  of  their  sockets,  as  though  wrenched 
by  invisible  hands.  Glasses,  bottles,  pktes,  flew  into  the 
middle  of  the  floor,  the  hangings  dropped  ftom  the  walls, 
or  flapped  loosely  against  them,  retained  by  some  nail  moro 
obdurate  than  the  rest.  The  boards  of  the  floor  creaked 
and  groaned,  like  the  beams  of  a  ship  working  its  way  against 
a  heavy  sea.  Then  there  came  a  lull,  and  tlie  doors  and 
windows  baqged  to  again,  as  though  the  inmates  of  Piir- 
stenruhe  were  some  playful  spirits  bent  on  mischievous 
pranks,  ratlier  than  actual  harm.  The  lights,  in  spite  of 
erery,  precaution,  were  blown  out,  and  strange  noises  were 
heard,  sometimes  like  the  muttering  of  distant  thunder, 
sometimes  like  the  regukr  tread  of  marching  infantry, 
sometimes  like  the  galloping  ai  horse,  sometimes  like  the 
rushing  of  some  mighty  waters,  sometimes  it  sounded  lik» 
the  suppressed  wailings  of  in£uicy,  and  anon  like  the  groan* 
of  some  one  sorely  in  pain. 

Thus  were  they  disturbed  natil  midnight,  when  a  Uasi 
longer,  loader,  more  terrific  than  the  rest,  shook  the  build- 
ing, and  a  part  of  the  fresh  plaster  of  the  ceiling  came  down 
with  such  force  as  to  wonnd  sevare^  two  penons  npon  whcm 
itfeU. 

**  Gendonen,"  sud  the  Priaee,  ^  this  begina  to  be  rough 
play  ;  we  have  endnred  enough  to  oover  oar  honour — ^more 
were  mere  bravado ;  we  mnat  not  hentate,  especially  aa 
there  is  a  hidy  in  the  oaae.  And  ii,"  ha  added,  in  a  hauler 
(000^  M  if  addiMiing  heingi^  vaaeen  iodttdf  but  whoaa  evict* 
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ence  were  {MPOved  b^ond  dispute-*-'' and  if,  as  it  iroald 
seem,  spirits  of  the  inYisible  world  are  permitted  to  mock 
and  pursue  us  for  om:  sins,  and  mean  their  pranks  as  a 
warning  as  well  as  a  lesson,  we  will  not  be  so  obstinate  as 
to  disoblige  them  further,  but  at  once  yield  the  point  and 
withdraw." 

These  words  had  been  spoken  half  in  jest  and  half  in 
earnest,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  throw  doubt  on  their  real 
meaning.  But  none  there  present  at  that  hour  entertained 
any,  and  being  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  building 
was  about  to  fall  in  and  crush  them,  it  became  a  general 
tauvc  qui  peut.  The  Prince,  like  a  good  general,  was  the 
last  to  leave  the  house.  When  they  had  crossed  the  clear- 
ing, tlie  whole  party  stopped  under  the  shade  of  the  trees, 
and  turned  to  gaze  upon  the  building  they  had  thus  fled. 
At  iirst  all  was  dark ;  but  suddenly  light  streamed  from 
every  casement,  even  from  those  chambers  where  none  had, 
to  the  best  of  their  knowledge,  been  placed,  as  if  the  spirits 
of  Fiirstenruhe  were  making  a  grand  illumination  in  token  of 
victory.  Nor  did  the  discomfited  party  pause  to  see  ot  inquire 
farther,  but  effected  a  precipitate  retreat  into  the  depths  of 
the  forest.  Here  all  was  calm  and  serene ;  and  they  pre- 
ferred spending  the  night  beneath  heaven's  free  canopy 
to  remaining  in  what  might  now  fairly  be  called  the  haunted 
mansion. 

Luckily  the  air  was  warm  and  balmy,  so  that  the  accident 
was  a  trial  to  none  but  the  lady,  who  sighed  the  long  night 
through,  over  her  waning  .visions  of  splendour  and  power, 
which  the  coming  day  would,  too  probably,  dispel  for  ever. 
She  had  so  often  in  imagination  beheld  herself  tlie  La  Val- 
liere  or  Maintenon,  as  the  cose  might  be,  of  the  little  court 
of  Lmninghausen,  that  she  could  not  find  it  in  her  heart  to 
renounce  such  pleasing  prospects  ;  but,  still,  her  experience 
in  such  matters  told  her  sufficiently  that  this  tie  was  broken, 
OS  others  hod  been  broken  before.  She  knew  too  well  the 
tokens  of  declining  love  to  be  mistaken.  The  Prince  did 
not  come  up  to  wipe  away  the  tears  that  flowed  from  her 
fair  eyes  as  he  was  wont  to  do.  After  having  attended  to 
her  comfort  with  minutious  care,  he  had  withdrawn  from 
her  immediate  vicinity,  and  though  she  could  not  be  sure  of 
the  fact-,  still  she  fell  an  instinctive  consciousness  that  sleep 
no  more  visited  his  eyes  than  her  own.  The  night  passed 
without  further  molestation ;  and  at  break  of  day  the  Prince, 
approaching  the  lady,  announced  that  he  had  no  alternative 

but  to  offer  her  an  asylum  in  the  town  of  N ^  in  such 

positive  accents  that  she  could  not  refuse  compliance,  more 
especially  as  she  saw  no  means  of  doing  better.  Her  re- 
peated entreaties  that  he  should  escort  her  thither  were  so 
coolly  negatived,  that  she  could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming 
that  "  all  was  over."  The  Prince  did  not  contradict  the 
assertion,  though  he  did  not  choose  at  that  moment  to  con- 
firm it.  In  this  spirit  they  had  a  tedious  time  of  it  in  the 
woods^  breokfastless,  and  out  of  sorts ;  some  straggling  back 
to  town  on  foot,  to  seek  their  homes  and  friends,  and  to 
relate,  with  sundry  embellishments,  the  night's  adventure, 
although  they  had  passed  their  word  to  the  Prince  to  keep 
it  a  secret  to  their  dying  day ;  whilst  the  Prince  and  his 
party  had  to  wait  for  the  carriages  and  horses  he  had  sent 
for.  At  length  these  arrived ;  and,  mounting  his  horse, 
the  Prince  took  a  kind  leave  of  the  lady — so  kind,  indeed, 
that  she  felt  it  must  be  a  final  one  ;  but  there  was  no  help 
for  it.  He  saw  her  safisly  and  ocmimodiously  stowed  away 
in  the  vehicle  that  was  to  transport  her.  from  him,  and  then 
oommitting  her  to^the  care  of  his  fiuihful  equerry,  spoke  a 
few  piffting  words,  to  th«  effect  tbat  there  was  no  denying 


what  they  had  that  night  seen  and  heard  was  of  a  strange, 
mysterious  nature,  and  seemed  a  warning  particularly  ad- 
dressed to  them,  which  he,  for  one,  confessed  he  had  taken 
to  heart,  and  he  hoped  she  would  also ;  indeed,  nothmg 
would  give  him  more  pleasure  than  to  hear  of  her  leading  a 
happy  and  honourable  life ;  "  for,"  he  added,  with  emphasis, 
"  believe  me,  it  is  conscience  that  makes  us  cowards  all ;" 
and  with  this  parting  injunction  he  left  her — as  she  not  in- 
correctly supposed  at  the  time,  and  as  it  afterwards  turned 
out — never  to  see  her  more. 

When  he  reached  the  palace,  he  demanded  and  obtained 
an  audience  of  the  Duke,  to  whom  he  frankly  admitted  his 
past  &ults,  and  his  desire  to  amend  them ;  claiming  his 
father's  indulgence  and  benevolence  towards  tlieir  unhappy 
cause,  and  requesting  for  himself  the  permission  to  travel 
a  while,  that  the  scandal  might  have  time  to  blow  over.  Of 
Fiirstenruhe  not  a  word  did  he  breathe.  The  Duke — ^who 
now  heard  for  the  first  time,  and  that  oil  of  a  heap,  what 
had  been  going  on  so  long  around  him,  and  the  new  turn 
affairs  were  taking — ^not  being  of  a  rapid  comprehension, 
did  not  exactly  understand  his  son  throughout;  but,  with  his 
usual  easy  good  nature,  granted  him  whatever  he  desired ; 
and  that  day  being  spent  in  due  preparation,  the  Prince 
started  on  the  morrow  for  a  tour  to  several  courts  ynth  which 
he  was  allied  by  blood  or  connexion. 

We  will  spare  the  reader  the  detail  of  the  marvellotis 
stories  that  for  weeks  dispelled  the  ennui  of  the  good  town 
of  Imminghausen ;  nor  shall  we  dwell  on  the  joy  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess,  who  fancied  that  all  was  right  now,  and 
then:  dearest  wishes  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment ;  nor  even 
attempt  to  follow  the  agitations  and  fluctuations  of  Helena's 
mind,  as  she,  in  turn,  was  informed  that  the  stumbling*- 
block  which  had  hitherto  lain  in  the  path  of  her  conjugal 
felicity  was  removed,  and  that  every  one  looked  forward  to 
an  unavoidable  reconciliation  between  her  husband  and  her- 
self. 

The  leaves  were  assuming  with  every  passing  day  a 
deeper  hue,  and  the  woods  looked  pleasant  in  the  gaudy  and 
variegated  tints  of  autumn,  and  Helena  watched  them  with 
increasing  interest  from  her  bay  window,  when  an  unexpected 
visit  threw  the  court  into  firesh  excitement.  It  was  that  of 
the  hereditary  prince  of  a  state  far  superior  to  that  of 
Imminghausen.     All  was  bustle  and  preparation,  althoucrh 

the  Prince  of  L had  announced  his  intention  of  not 

staying  above  a  day  or  two  ;  but  if  such  was  his  original 
determination,  the  sight  of  Helena  altogether  drove  it  from 
his  mind.  At  the  ball,  got  up  in  his  honour,  she  looked  so 
charming  in  her  sky-blue  robes,  trimmed  with  silver  lace, 
and  danced  with  so  much  elegance,  that  the  Prince — ^who, 
having  heard  of  her  imhappy  lot  as  a  wife,  was  already  pre- 
pared to  look  on  her  with  interest — became  so  struck  with 
her  merits  that  he  could  not  screen  his  ardent  admiration 
from  the  many  observant  eyes  that  followed  his  every  move- 
ment, nor  could  Helena  repulse  a  homage  tendered  with  snch 
perfect  tact  that  it  was  impossible  to  reprehend  it.  Besides, 
he  was  the  first  who  had  ever  acknowledged  the  existence 
of  those  charms  which  every  woman  likes  to  fancy  herself 
possessed  of,  and  which  Helena's  mirror  sufficiently  told  her 
she  was  not  deficient  in. 

Perliaps  she  showed  too  frank  a  pleasure  at  being  the 
object  of  such  delicate  flattery  ;  she,  hitherto  treated  like  a 
mere  cypher  by  all  who  approached  her,  might  be  forgiven 
if  she  felt  some  gratitude  towards  the  first  person  who  had 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  court  her  notice.  But  heyond 
this  mere  feeling  of  gratified  vaoityi  and  the  pleasure  she 
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took  in  ibe  conyersation  of  a  nian  of  the  world,  she  never 

bestoired  a  thought  or  a  feeling  upon  the  Prince  of  L . 

She  had,  indeed,  without  being  herself  aware  of  it,  suffered 
her  husband  to  occupy  her  imagination  too  long  one  way  or 
ancrther  to  be  easily  impressed  with  a  fresh  image.  But, 
like  the  rest  of  the  court,  the  guest  mistook  Helena's 
DBumer,  and  conceived  himself  honoured  by  a  preference 
which  was  farthest  from  her  thoughts.  And  thus  he 
lingered  on  from  day  to  day,  until  his  visit  had  well  nigh 
psased  the  boundaries  of  propriety,  and,  still  more  certainly, 
those  of  the  ducal  hospitality. 

Prince  Henry  was  duly  informed  of  these  matters  through 
icasT  channels ;  and,  among  others,  by  the  long  letters  of 
Li>  mother,  who,  like  most  ladies  of  that  time,  was  a  prodi- 
gious <»rrespondent,  being  as  prolix  and  familiar  in  her 
fpL'tolary  style  as  she  was  rigid  and  formal  in  colloquy.   So 
eoe  fine  morning  the  Prince  arrived  when  people  least 
expected  him.     Helena's  heart  beat  quicker  as  the  intelli- 
^^caa  reaobed  her,  and  she  tliat  day  exhibited  all  the  arts 
d  tk  toilet  Bhe  was  mistress  of,  to  appear  to  her  best  ad- 
\'a2iage.     Prince  Henry  obeyed  an  impulse  of  a  similar 
LsiisK ;  and  not  only  himself  and  Helena,  but  the  whole 
cast  besides,  looked  forward  to  a  complete  reconciliation  ; 
kt  A  great  mistake  occurred.    The  Prince  expected  Helena 
n^metL  him  with  that  frank  cordiality  which  had  so  charmed 
a?ay  his  preconceived  notions  of  her,  and  no  longer  infa- 
tuated by  an  evil  passion,  he  only  waited  for  this  small 
eac^iarsigement  to  fall  at  her  fSaet.   But,  on  her  side,  Helena 
€c^)ceived  that,  aa  they  were  now  situated,  womanly  modesty 
aai  dignity  should  impose  the  most  rigid  reserve  on  her, 
sod  that  all  advances  should  come  frt)m  him.    She  had  only 
been  bold  when  believing  herself  secure  of  impunity.     Be- 
a<^,  bis  opinion  of  her  became  of  more  moment  now  than 
when  she  beheld  in  him  a  mere  stranger,  and  one  likely  to 
remain  so  for  ever.     Thus  when  they  met,  Helena  was  as 
^igid  and  constrained  as  he  had  formerly  shown  himself ; 
Jii^  warm  glow  of  feeling  on  first  approaching  her  was  chilled 
br  her  manner  ;  and  having  inherited  no  small  portion  of 
pride  in  right  of  his  mother,  he  withdrew  into  himself,  greatly 
oilL-nded  that  she  should,  as  he  conceived  it,  slight  his 
a^hanoeSyWitliont  in  the  least  being  aware  that  he  had  made 
nose,  and  witliout  admitting  to  himself  that  she  could  not 
read  the  secrets  of  his  bosom.     All  eyes  were  fixed  upon 

than  :  the  Prince  of  L 's  hopes  fed  upon  what  he  saw  ; 

it  seemed  to  him  that  such  a  union  might  easily  be  dissolved 
with  the  consent  of  all  parties.  He  did  not  believe  any  one 
wtnid  object  to  this  arrangement,  and  he  thought  with  eager 
d;light  c£  snatching  the  prize  for  his  own  court,  so  much  a 
iporthier  circle  for  so  much  grace  to  move  in.  The  next 
evt^ning  there  was  dancing  in  honour  of  Prince  Henry's 
r^om,  and  Helena  shone  in  what  was  then  considered  a 

great  acoomplishment.    The  Prince  of  L did  not  leave 

her  side.  Indeed  so  marked  were  his  attentions,  that  there 
djold  be  no  doubt  this  breach  of  decorum  was  intended  to 
hnry  on  a  crisis.  The  Duchess'  ire  was  roused,  the  more, 
perhaps,  that  her  son  seemed  perfectly  cast  into  shade  by  her 
giKst,  and  took  no  part  whatever  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
ereniog.  Consequently,  the  next  morning  she  had  a  long 
coR&reoce  in  the  gallery  with  the  Duke— the  whole  court 
*as  OB  tiptoe  to  know  what  would  come  of  it — ^then  she 
noUed  forth,  in  fall  dignity  of  hoop,  fan,  and  feathers,  and 
entered  Helena's  dressing-room,  where,  it  was  reported,  she 
^i^&aai  a  veiy  long  homily  on  that  jostly-to-be-blamed 
pioccsi. 
Trinee  Heniy  bad  ihat  morning  met  Helena  by  dumoe 


m  the  park  ;  and  she  looked  bo  animated  in  her  large  straw 
bonnet — so  like  the  fair  amazou  of  the  forest,  that  he  oonld 
not  maintain  his  habitual  distance  of  manner,  and  he  thought 
he  could  trace  a  most  encouraging  oonfasion  in  hers.  But, 
unfortunately,  their  conversation  was  interrupted  before  it 
had  lasted  long  enough  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  folly  of  the 
part  that  each  was  playing.  Spurred  on  by  jealousy,  he 
had  determined  freely  to  enter  the  lists  against  the  Prince 

of  L ,  for  few  men  are  above  the  weakness  of  valuing 

an  object  of  affection  in  proportion  to  the  diflScuHy  there 
may  be  in  obtaining,  and  the  risks  they  may  incur  of  losing 
it.  He  accordidgly  threw  off  all  constraint  when  he  next 
encountered  her  ;  which  was  again,  of  course,  by  mereacei- 
dent,  as  she  paid  the  riding-school  her  daily  visit.  He  was 
anxious  to  present  her  with  some  horses  of  price  he  had  been 
at  considerable  trouble  to  procure  ;  but  when  the  master  of 
horse  had  the  noble  creatures  led  forward  for  her  inspection, 
though  at  first  delighted  with  their  appearance,  she  turned 
from  them  with  marked  disdain  the  moment  she  learned  by 
whom  they  were  offered,  and  turning  to  the  Prince,  she  said, 
in  a  disobliging  tone  most  foreign  to  her  natural  grace  rf 
manner,  and  which  obviously  rose  firom  some  great  irritation: 
« I  wonder  your  grace  can  presume  to  take  oieh  a  liberty 
with  me,  and  cannot  think  what  action  of  mine  may  have 
warrantee!  it ;"  then  addressing  the  riding-master,  she  said 
she  had  changed  her  mind,  she  would  not  ride  that  day,  and 
swept  past  the  Prince  with  a  look  of  hauUur  such  as  he 
had  never  seen  her  assume  before,  and  which  he  was  quite 
at  a  loss  to  account  for. 

The  whole  of  that  day  the  Princess'  behaviour  was  so 
marked  towards  himself,  with  an  increase  of  ill  fcelmg, 
almost  of  scorn,  that  though  he,  too,  withdrew,  within  his 
usual  panoply  of  assumed  indifi^ence,  he  coold  not  but 
suspect  something  out  of  the  conunon  way  had  occurred. 
The  next  morning  the  Duchess  relieved  his  perplexity  by 
making  known  to  him  the  substance  of  her  latest  communi- 
cation with  Helena.  She  premised  by  observing,  that  the 
sole  end  for  which  his  marriage  had  been  contracted  being 
frustrated,  the  Duke  and  herself  had  long  since  repented 
their  rash  choice.  They  had  waited,  and  hoped,  and  been 
very  patient ;  but,  now,  the  young  people  seeming  as  littlo 
likely  to  understand  each  other  as  ever — it  being  obvious 
that,  in  spite  of  Helena's  beauty  and  aooomplishments. 
Prince  Henry  could  not  bring  himself  to  like  her — ^they  had 
determined  to  break  this  bond,  and  set  the  Prince  free,  when 
they  would  entreat  him  to  select  for  himself,  without  loss  of 
time,  a  Princess  on  whom  he  should  find  it  possible  to  bestow 
his  affections. 

"  And  this,"  exclaimed  Prince  Henry, indignantly,  "you 
communicated  to  Helena." 

The  Duchess  gently  reminded  him,  that  the  lady's  consent 
being  necessary  to  the  legal  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  it 
became  indispenssble  to  claim  it  of  her — she,  the  Dnohessy 
had  thought  of  sparing  him  so  painfrd  a  step  by  opening  the 
matter  herself  to  Helena,  telling  her  the  whole  tmth,  as 
she  expressed  it,  about  the  visible  and  mvincible  dislike  of 
her  son,  concluding,  "  As  I  think  the  Prince  of  L— — 
does  admire  her  very  much — as  indeed,  I  am  bound  to  mj, 
she  deserves  to  be-— I  thought  it  fair  to  break  this  our 
request  to  her  when  she  has  00  fiiu:  an  opportonity  of  con- 
solation at  hand." 

The  Prince  trembled  with  scarce  controlled  passion,  and 
exclaimed: — 

**  What  have  yon  done,  madam  I  If  I  lose  Helena  I  shall 
never — ^never  wed  agam ;"  and  with  these  few  words  he 
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^Ttni  from  the  room,  leftving  Sehjnissimft  a  prey  to  more  asto- 
nishment and  dismay  than  she  had  fell  in  all  her  life  before. 

Now  Helena's  whole  condnct  of  the  previous  day  was  clear, 
and  the  Prince  could  perfbctly  comprehend  the  feeling  that 
made  one  so  gentle  appear  so  harsh  ;  but  as  he  found  her 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning,  so  proportionably  was  he 
angered  at  the  gratuitous  insult  offered  her,  and  the  probable 
result  to  himself.  She  might  never  forgive  what  had  passed 
—she  might  profit  by  his  mother's  counsel — ^the  Prince  of 

Jj isras  so  much  a  better  match  than  himself,  and  he 

bad  never  oflended.  What  should  bind  Helena  to  him  ? — the 
most  heartless  neglect — the  coolest  impertinence — she  had 
met  nothing  else  from  him  and  his.  Never  before  had  he 
1c\t  inch  a  pang  at  the  notion  of  losing  Helena — never  till 
that  moment  did  he  know  how  dear  she  was  to  him.  Why 
liad  he  delayed  so  long  the  explanation  ho  owed  ?  Why 
had  he  not  laid  his  heart  bare  to  her  on  his  return  ?  lie 
■was  positive  he  had  caught  her  looks  more  than  once  fixed 
upon  hhn  with  anything  but  disdain,  when  she  thought  her- 
self unobserved.  He  was  sure  he  had  seen  her  watching 
him  riding  in  and  out  of  the  palace,  more  than  once — ^he 
had  not  mistaken  either  the  room  where  the  curtain  was 
partly  raised,  or  the  hand  that  raised  it.  He  could  not  be 
deceived.  She  and  she  alone  had  thus  watched  his  move- 
ments. This  did  not  argue  such  complete  indifference  as 
she  had  been  pleased  to  affect,  and  at  last,  something  like 
the  truth  flashed  across  his  mind. 

The  day  was  beautifhl,  and  he  managed  that  a  calvacade 
should  be  arranged  that  afternoon,  which,  he  doubted  not, 
the  Princess  woitld  join.  He  gave  his  equerry  secret  instruc- 
tions, and  awaited  the  result  with  an  anxious,  but  resolved 
heart.  The  party  at  last  assembled  on  the  palace  steps. 
Again  Helena's  deep  blue  eyes  and  snow-white  forehead 
-were  shaded  by  the  large  beaver  that  became  her  so  well  ; 
but  this  time  It  was  Diana  cold  and  haughty,  not  smiling 
Psyche  that  she  recalled  to  the  Prince's  mind.     As  her 

horse  was  brought  forward,  the  Prince  of  L pushed 

aside  the  equerry  who  was  about  to  assist  her  to  mount,  and 
performed  that  office  himself  with  a  look  of  undisguised 
triumph.  Prince  Henry,  when  he  saw  her  small  foot  rest 
for  a  second  on  his  rival's  hand,  before  she  sprung  lightly 
into  her  saddle,  felt  a  degree  of  hatred  towards  him  which 
was  very  unwarrantable  and  unchristian.     He  rode  on  the 

Prmcess*  left  hand,  the  Prince  of  L being  on  her  right, 

in  perfect  silence,  for  Helena,  thoughtfhl  and  abstracted, 
did  not  attetnpt  to  keep  up  the  conversation  which  the 

Prince  of  L ever  and  anon  endeavoured  to  fan  into  a 

flame.  He  felt  Prince  Henry's  presence  acted  somewhat 
fike  a  wet  blanket,  and  wished  him  a  hundred  leagues  off  ; 
a  compliment  which  the  Prince  doubtless  retorted.  As  they 
neared  a  small  wood  with  many  diverging  rides  in  It,  Prince 
Henry  suddenly  whispered  in  Helena's  ear  : — 

**  I  know  you  to  be  a  fearless  horsewoman,  but  pray  be 
not  startled  from  your  composure,  and  keep  the  reins  well 
hi  hotfd."  The  next  instant  he  spurred  on  at  full  speed, 
tip  an  alley  that  branched  off  from  the  mwn  road. 

The  animal  the  Princess  mounted — ^the  inseparable  com- 
panion of  that  of  the  Prince — ^immediately  started  off  after 
him,  nor  paused  to  draw  breath  till  he  came  alongside. 
Bo  unpr€fpared  was  the  Princess,  that  she  had  barely  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  preserve  her  seat,  but  was  by  no  means  able 
to  baffle  the  Prmce's  artfbl  design.  The  moment  she  was 
near  enough,  he  seized  her  bridle,  and  guided  her  horse 
through  anther  and  ano&er  crosa  cut  in  the  wood,  then 
tud  hi  B  gsy  UXtd  ^■■-^ 


"At  last  I  am  freed  from  onr  guest's  everlasting  presence, 
— ^he  is  like  a  shadow  ever  on  my  path — but  moments  are  pre- 
cious— it  is  not  of  him  I  would  speak,  but  of  myself,  beinj^r 
above  all  things  anxious  to  clear  myself  of  the  false,  cruel 
aspersions  my  poor  mother  has  cast  upon  my  real  feelings 
and  sentiments.  What  she  said,  dear  Helena,  was  the 
result  of  her  own  imaginings.  I  never,  I  swear  to  you, 
breathed  a  thought,  a  word,  that  could  have  implied  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  to  her  or  any  other  human  being.  This," 
he  continued  with  fire — "  this  much  I  would  say  in  my  own 
vindication  before  I  lose  for  ever  a  happiness  of  which  I 
was  not  worthy,  since  I  recognise  its  value  only  when  it  is 
too  late,  and  it  has  passed  from  me.  But,  Helena,  I  would 
have  one  chance  at  least,  of  telling  you  how  devotedly,  how 
sincerely,  how  ardently  I  admire — I  love  you."  He  paused, 
for  his  emotion  grew  almost  too  strong  for  words  ;  but 
Helena's  countenance,  which  had  at  first  shown  tokens  of 
the  moat  unfeigned  8Uri>rise,  then  been  covered  with  burn- 
ing blushes,  showed  no  signs  qf  displeasure  ;  and  the  Prince, 
who  felt  every  moment  of  the  last  importance  to  the  success 
of  his  scheme,  continued  rapidly  : — 

"  I  know  that  the  Prince  of  L can  offer  you  a  finer 

position,  a  richer  dower,  a  less  monotonous  existence,  but  he 
is  my  senior  in  years,  as  yet  unstained,  it  \s  true,  in  reputa- 
tion, but  his  follies  may  yet  come,  whilst  mine  are  past  and 
for  ever  ;  and  my  whole  life,  if  you  but  choose,  shall  be  spent 
in  endeavouring  to  obtain  my  forgiveness  for  them.  Helena 
— as  yet  my  own  Helena — ^mine  before  God  and  man — ^say, 
can  you,  will  you  forgive  such  offences  in  fkvour  of  a  love 
like  mine."  As  ho  thus  spoke,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  of 
their  situation,  he  bent  over  to  Helena,  and  boldly  passing 
an  arm  rourid  her  slender  waist,  impressed  the  first  burning 
kiss  of  love  on  her  glowing  cheek  ;  but  Helena  neither 
struggled  to  get  free,  nor  resented  the  attempt. 

At  that  moment  the  Prince  of  L ,  who  had  been 

delayed  and  misled  by  the  Prince's  equerry,  always  bj 
directions  previously  received,  came  within  sight ;  having", 
by  dint  of  his  own  unassisted  sagacity,  at  last  discovered  the 
path  the  young  pair  had  taken.  He  stared  in  such  ludicrous 
confusion  and  amazement,  that  Prince  Henry,  who  first  per- 
ceived him,  could  hardly  refrain  from  laughing.  But  Helena, 
fortunately,  for  her  comfort,  did  not  become  aware  that  the 
Prince  of  L had  been  witness  to  the  close  of  the  ex- 
planation which  had  just  i^kcn  place. 

As  they  slowly  rode  back  to  the  palace,  the  rivals  changed 
place  quite  naturally,  though  not  without  exciting  much 
comment.  It  was  now  Prince  Henry's  turn  to  entertain 
Helena  with  vivacity  and  gallantr)%  and  that  of  the  Princo 
of  L to  ride  by  her  side  sulky  and  silent.  That  even- 
ing passed  very  differently  frouFthe  last.  The  young  hus- 
band leant  famUiarly  on  the  back  of  his  wife's  ohjur,  and 
talked  to  her  in  A  low  voice  durihg  the  better  part  of  the 
evening,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  domeitio  circle  at  the 

palace.     The  Prince  of  L announced  his  departure  on 

the  morrow,  and  as  his  visit  had  lasted  hag  enough  in  all 
conscience,  no  one  begged  him  to  stay. 

And  Helena  returned  to  her  apartment  that  night  with 
the  first  feelbg  of  real,  warm  happiness  at  her  heart,  that 
she  had  ever  known  since  her  arrival  at  Immingfaaasen. 
Now,  indeed,  she  felt  at  home  ;  and  young,  happy  love,  and 
the  hopes  it  inspired,  kept  her  eyes  from  closing  the  live- 
long night. 

She  was  sitting  in  her  rose-hrotdered  boudoir,  m  the  deep 
embayment  of  her  favourite  window,  yet  bewildered  with  the 
oMet  rerttfinoD  of  Ming  «Md  dttu^e  of  iritiwtiofi  which 
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hd  oecnrred  rinoe  the  erei  when,  unannoitnced,  Frlnoe 
Henrf  appeared  before  her.  He  had,  he  frankly  confessed, 
made  use  of  the  key  which  he  possessed,  to  pass  from  his  own 
ipartment  into  hers  ;  preferring  the  alternative  of  surpris- 
ioi  her,  to  enooontering  the  comments,  and,  above  all,  the 
tiresome  interference  of  her  Duennas,  as  he  pleased  to  style 
ha  Udies.  He  had  so  much  to  explain,  so  much  need  of 
fivgireness,  such  desire  to  implore  it  more  at  leisure  than 
he  eoold  oa  the  eve  in  that  hurried  interview  in  the  wood,  or 
in  those  broken  sentences  they  did  interchange  in  the  course 
of  the  erening — besides,  he  had  a  right  to  come  to  his  dear 
fife,  and  sae  for  his  pardon  on  his  knees. 

He  had  just  risen  from  that  lover-like  posture,  when, 
penonsly  assured  thai  the  Princess  was  alone,  the  Duchess 
saikd  m  with  wonted  dignity  ;  but  no  words  could  paint 
ha  surprise  at  the  most  unexpected  sight  that  offered  itself 
u>  her  eyes.  She  actually  receded  three  steps,  a  thing  she 
hA.  never  done  before,  but  in  tlie  presence  of  crowned  ma- 
jtikji  and  Ba.iinniired  some  indistinct  apology  about  having 
&  ffiziii^  message  to  deliver  from  the  Prince  L— ,  who 
^]«i^  taken  his  departure. 

*BBi  I  will  not  tronble  you  with  it  now,"  said  the 
Baeksi;  **  I  will  keep  it  for  your  toilet  table.*' 

The  Priiice»  could  not  refrain  from  smiling  in  the  midst 

tiha  bhtthes,  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  awfUl  visitation, 

tet  the  mother  of  Henry — her  Henry — loving  and  beloved 

— was  a  very  different  person  from  the  mere  Duchess  of 

Inmingfaaoaen.     As  the  latter,  in  spite  of  Helena's  polite 

ealRaiiei,  Insisted  on  retuing,  a  host  of  small  princes  and 

pnnecsses  danced  before  her  maternal  vision,  in  all  the 

brightness  of  hope ;  and  the  time  which  she  had  meant  to 

be^ow  on  Helena^s  toilet  table  was  more  happily  devoted 

to  a  tUe-^-Ute  with  Serenissimo  in  the  picture  gallery,  in 

which  the  inf^rtant  news  was  to  be  delivered  without  delay. 

Fran  thai  day  forth  the  lock  in  the  door  of  communica- 

tkn  WM  not  found  to  rust ;  and  in  due  time  the  hopes  of 

the  &mily  were  realised,  and  a  fresh  round  dozen  of  names 

were  inseribed  in  the  Saxe  Oothoj  the  old  Duchess  loved  so 

vdl ;  whikt  more  guns  were  fired,  and  more  crackers  were  let 

off,  to  aamoanoe  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  Ducal  house  of  Im- 

miiighansea  Berkenbnrg  Erlenstadt,  than  ever  ushered  to  life 

the  most  powerftd  potentate.   Kever  had  Serenissimo  been  so 

briffiaat  wn  on  the  day  of  the  christening.    His  wit  knew  no 

boonds — he  said  on  this  occasion,  both  morning  and  night, 

a  qosoti^  of  d  prapot  that  he  himself  remembered  to  his 

dying  day — nar,  ever  quoted  afterwards,  always  premising 

— ** as  I  said  at  Prince  Melchior's  christening,"  or,  "it  was 

when  Prinee  Helchior  was  christened  that  I  remember  to 

have  canaed  great  hilarity  by " — ^then  followed  his  little 

liors  of  bni  too  well  remembered,  too  well  treasured  up 

ayiagSy  for  which  no  one  cared  bnt  himself.     Thus  he 

fiSBievhsi  distorbed  the  gravity  of  the  prime  minister  by 

ssking  him,  tX  the  memorable  dinner  in  question,  as  he 

oifasened  the  latter  hesitating  betwixt  a  dish  of  asparagus 

—a  late  treat,  and  one  of  artichokes,  an  early  one  for  the 

ttasoB — **  Weil,  baron,  why  are  yon  donbtfrd  ?  whichever 

ysa  tske  yon  hsve  the  comfort  not  to  have  ngected  the  other 

— Ar  sAsr  aD,  as  in  the  one  we  only  value  the  green  part, 

and  in  the  other  merely  the  white,  we  may  &irly  call  the 

srHrhAa  aspniagns  timed  npside  down,  and  the  asparagus 

viickBiEiBB  revarsed. 

Tha  fviae  noinister,  not  imderstsnding,  at  first  looked 
laadsd,  thes  ibook  his  head  with  ih«  moarnfo},  yet  deep 
» idnch  so  peeoliarly  characterised  him  amid 
koriifo. 


After  dinner,  he  propounded  to  the  eeremonions  master  of 
the  ceremonies  the  following  riddle,  whilst  detaining  him  in 
the  embrasure  of  a  window,  thus  keeping  the  whole  party 
present  at  the  banquet,  which  was  very  num^ous,  standing, 
etiquette  preventing  even  the  Duchess  herself  from  taking  a 
seat : — 

"  Who  is  it  wears  spurs  and  is  yet  no  knight — wears  a 
comb  and  has  no  hair — who  knows  the  clock  without  a 
watch — ^fceds  others  and  is  yet  no  cook  ? " 

The  young  baron  professed  lumself  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
guess  who  might  be  gifted  in  so  many  various  ways  ;  but 
when  informed  that  Chanticleer  was  the  hero  in  question, 
he  could  not  but  own  it  was  like  Columbus'  egg,  he 
wondered  he  had  not  immediately  hit  it.  With  a  tri- 
umphant laugh  the  Duke  turned  to  Serenissima  her- 
self, and  her  train  of  dowagers  and  spinsters,  with  a  fresh 
riddle : — 

"  Who  were  the  brother  and  sister  who  never  met,  and 
could  never  meet,  since  the  birth  of  the  one  must  bring 
death  to  the  other  ?" 

No  one  being  so  foolish  as  to  plead  wisdom  on  this  ooca* 
sion,  Serenissimo  again  had  the  pleasure  to  astonish  the 
circle  by  the  communication  that  thereby  was  meant  night 
and  day.  The  better  to  understand  which,  we  must  re- 
mind the  reader  that  in  Geiman  day  is  masculine,  and 
night  feminine  ;  probably  upon  the  same  system  of  happy 
definition  which  makes  the  mouth  masculine,  the  nose 
feminine,  and  the  eye  neuter — that  ensures  a  sex  to  a 
table,  but  refuses  it  to  a  girl  The  Duchess  was  also 
particukriy  gracious  that  day,  reading  aloud  out  of  the 
Saxe  Qoiha  the  fresh  births  that  had  occurred  within  the 
year — a  pleasure  she  had  carefully  abstained  from  so  long  as 
she  was  deprived  of  the  hope  of  seeing  her  house  eontributa 
to  the  number.  At  cards,  too,  she  was  so  considerate  ss 
not  even  to  perceive  the  little  tricks  of  cheating  her  &voa« 
rite  ladies  indulged  in. 

Need  we  say,  that  Helena  was  now  happy,  and  long 
remained  so ;  blessed  in  her  husband's  enduring  affection 
and  a  numerous  family.  The  Duke,  it  is  true,  witli  every 
coming  year,  required  more  leisure  for  his  afternoon's 
siesta,  and  for  the  concoction  of  his  witticisms ;  and  gavo 
up  the  reins  of  public  afiairs  more  and  more  to  Princa 
Henry.  But  these  were  not  of  a  nature  so  absorbing,  but 
the  Prince  found  many  hours  to  devote  to  reading  and 
music  in  his  dear  Helena's  society.  After  dinner,  the 
young  people  rode  or  drove  out  together,  ei\joying,  within 
their  limited  dominions,  all  the  charms  that  lovely  nature 
has  to  bestow.  Thus  their  time  passed  pleasantly  away, 
and  Helena  found  a  dear  home  within  those  walls,  where  all 
had  once  appeared  so  cold  and  colourless.  But  love  is  like 
the  sun ;  where  he  is  not,  all  is  joyless— where  he  is,  every 
thing  breaks  forth  into  flower  and  frvit«  Helena  had 
always  a  kind  smile  and  an  attentive  ear  for  her  father-in- 
law's  riddles  and  matn/atf  mote,  as  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, when  youth  departed  and  he  grew  peevish,  used  to 
call  them  behind  his  back;  and  she  endured  her  mother-in- 
law's  occasional  visits  to  her  toilet  table  with  exemplary 
fortitude ;  and  though  she  and  her  husband  seldom  appeared 
in  her  circle,  yet  they  often  took  a  hand  at  her  oard-tahle 
of  an  evening,  aa  the  fidcUa  U  fonner  times  gradiialiy 
dropped  off. 

The  education  of  the  ftiture  high  and  mighty  princes  of 
the  house  of  Immmghaosen  Birkenbarg  Erlenstadt  was 
the  only  thorn  that  pressed  ai  times  hard  ii^  the  poor 
old  Dnchon'  side. 
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'*  Yon  ore  too  prone,"  ahe  would  say  to  her  daughter-in 
law,  while  sitting  at  her  toilet  table,  **  to  let  your  princesses 
busy  themselves  with  music,  drawing,  and  languages. 
What  need  is  there  for  persons  of  their  rank  being  what  is 
vulgarly  termed  accomplished  ?  If  they  want  music,  they 
can  pay  for  it ;  and  provided  they  know  French,  it  iS  all 
that  they  can  ever  have  occasibn  for.  What  use  can  Crer- 
man  be  to  them  ? — ^they  can  have  no  possible  opportunity  of 
speaking  it,  seeing  tliat  all  those  that  are  likely  to  approach 
them  know  little  of  it  themselves  ;  and  are  careful  not  to 
bring  that  little  forward.  They  learn  wliat  they  do  not 
want,  and  neglect  what  it  is  a  paramount  duty  for  tliem  to 
know.  Thus,  when  I  was  young,  our  governesses  and 
masters  were  made  to  teach  us  our  genealogical  tree,  along 
with  our  catechism  ;  indeed,  I  am  afraid,  bestowed  more 
care  on  the  former  than  on  tlie  latter.  We  repeated  it 
daily  from  the  day  our  education  began,  to  that  on  which 
it  was  thought  to  bo  completed.  I  may  safely  affirm,  for 
my  own  part,  that  it  was  in  the  Saxe  Gotha  I  first  learnt 
to  spell.  When  our  writing-master  brought  us  some  com- 
mon-place axioms  of  popular  wisdom  to  copy  out,  I  well 
remember  the  indignation  of  my  revered  parents,  that  we 
should  thus  be  treated  like  the  common  herd  of  cklldren  in 
our  principality.  Our  genealogical  tree  was  brought  out, 
and  we  learnt  the  whole  art  of  writing  from  it,  naver  having 
had  any  other  copy  whatever.  AVe  illumined  it  with  gold, 
blue,  and  red  letters,  and  other  ornaments,  and  that's  all  of 
drawing  we  ever  attempted." 

Helena  looked  hard  at  the  toys  on  her  toilet  table,  but 
could  not  suppress  a  smile  at  the  recollection,  when  thus 
reminded  of  it,  that  the  Duchess  was  not  remarkable  for  a 
very  neat  hand,  and  thought  she  might,  perhaps,  have 
derived  more  benefit  from  following  the  usual  routine  ;  but 
she  answered,  mildly,  that  time  generally  brought  great 
modifications  in  its  track,  and  that  they  were  visible  in 
nothing  more  than  in  the  education  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion— that  it  was  better,  perhaps,  to  speed  on  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  than  to  lag  behind — ^that,  as  for  herself,  she 
considered  it  a  paramount  duty  with  German  rulers  to 
speak  German,  not  as  an  acquired,  but  as  a  mother-tongue, 
otherwise  they  must  surely  feel  as  if  they  governed  con- 
quered, not  hereditary  lands.  "  Besides,"  she  slyly  atlded, 
"  Prince  Henry  decides  all  those  matters,"  knowing  that 
the  Duchess'  inborn  respect  for  coigugal  and  ducal  autho- 
rity would  make  this  last  remark  a  clcncher  ;  and  though 
Helena  was  too  firm  to  yield  a  point  so  important,  yet  she 
was  far  too  gentle  to  delight  in  controversy  of  any  kind. 

Thus  bearing  and  forbearing,  that  golden  rule  of  all 
earthly  felicity,  they  went  gently  down  the  vale  of  life, 
Prince  Henry  being  the  first  of  his  race  who  showed  no 
turn  for  the  disastrous  mania  for  building,  which  had 
proved  so  ruinous  to  his,  and  to  neighbouring  principalities, 
and  which  had  embarrassed  their  finances  from  generation 
to  generation.  The  white  heads  under  his  reign  pro- 
nounced this  to  be  the  result  of  some  powerful  impression 
received  in  a  mysterious  manner  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life  ;  but  the  growing  incredulity  of  the  age  made  them 
very  reluetant  to  enter  into  particulars.  That  the  Prince's 
after  life,  his  tastes,  and  his  virtues,  should  have  been  thus 
infioenced,  we  hesitate  to  believe,  but  would  rather  attri- 
bute it  to  the  development  of  his  better  fiiculties  with  ripen- 
ing years  ;  nevertheless,  none  can  deny  that  circumstances 
the  most  trivial  have  sometimes  been  the  key  to  most 
Mrious  resolves,  to  great  undertakings,  and  sudden  changes 
of  mood  and  character.    All  of  ua  liave  experienced  some- 


thing of  the  kind  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  If  we  but 
search  narrowly  the  history  of  our  lives,  and  carefully  trace 
bock  to  their  sources  certain  aspirations  of  our  souls,  wo 
should  be  amazed  to  find  all  that  a  printed  page,  a  soug 
once  heard,  a  chance-word  dropped  from  careless  lips,  had 
effected  in  us  and  for  us. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Prince  never  onoe  throoghout  his 
life  mentioned  Fiirstfenruhe  to  mortal  man — the  very  fact 
of  its  existence  seemed  to  have  passed  from  his  remembrance. 
It  stood  through  many  a  long  year  the  most  perfect  repre- 
sentative of  the  thing  it  was  supposed  to  be — a  haunttd 
house.  Its  windows  and  doors  dropped,  one  by  one,  fi-ora 
the  carved  stone  frame-work,  and  the  winds  of  heaven,  the 
hail  and  the  rain  of  summer,  and  the  snows  of  winter,  soou 
made  fearful  havoc  with  the  finery  which — superstition 
staying  the  hand  of  the  pilferer — ^had  remained  within  the 
desert^  dwelling  until  it  became  reduced  to  tatters  ;  and 
the  intended  scene  of  guilty  joys  was  left  the  undisturbed 
asylum  of  the  owl  and  the  raven — the  snpposed  abode  of 
disquiet  spirits,  for  the  foresters  still  swore  to  the  continu- 
ance of  mysterious  agency  about  this  spot. 

During  a  long  lapse  of  time  no  native  ever  passed  the 
threshold ;  but,  as  he  went  by  the  Schloss,  stole  a  timid 
glance  at  it.  Once,  however,  a  postilion  asserted  tliat  a 
fore^  family  he  was  driving  through  the  forest,  having 
been  informed  of  the  real  character  of  this  dwelling,  bad 
isBisted  on  visiting  it ;  and  on  his,  the  postilion,  positively 
refissing  to  countenance  such  proceedings,  he  had  been 
ordered  to  drive  on  a  little  way,  the  party  promising  to 
j«in  him.  He  did  as  desired  ;  but  not  removing  out  of 
sight  from  curiosity,  had  seen  them  run  all  over  the  house, 
shouting  to  each  other,  laughing  as  they  darted  from  room 
to  room,  and  ran  up  and  down  stairs.  He  could  actually 
peroeive  them  sitting  on  the  remnants  of 'sofas  in  the 
hall, — ^nay,  Jiorribile  dictu,  taking  away  with  them  a  piece 
of  velvet  hanging  as  a  souvenir.  This  we  c<msider  as 
circumstantial  evidence  that  Albion  was  the  native  country 
of  these  bold  travellers — they  recklessly  called  upon  the 
spirits  that  came  not;  but  upon  the  postilion  being 
reproached  for  the  fact,  he  excused  himself,  his  veracity, 
and  the  Spuk,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  a  remark 
that  the  sun  was  yet  high  in  the  heavens.  But  if  they 
escaped  scot-free  at  Fiirstenruhe,  they  incurred  much 
censure  for  their  disrespectful  conduct  at  the  little  town  of 
Imminghausen,  where  they  did  not  remain  long  enough, 
however,  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  they  had  excited. 

A  whole  generation  passed  away,  and  with  it  it«  peculiar 
mode  of  thought  and  feeling.  A  new,  a  sceptical,  an 
inquiring  race  had  sprung  up  ;  and  Fiirstenmhe  and  its 
mysteries  were  consigned  to  the  vulgar,  who  so  willingly 
poetise  nature,  perhaps  because  they  can  throw  so  little  of 
poetry  upon  the  realities  of  their  own  existence.  Above 
all,  the  foresters  clung,  with  a  stout  faith,  to  the  traditions 
of  the  forest ;  but  by  all  others  it  was  forgotten,  as  indeed, 
from  its  isolated  position,  it  was  natural  it  should  be.  But 
one  day  a  hirge  party  of  young  people  of  the  town,  of 
various  ages,  met  in  the  forest  early  in  spring,  to  ei\joy 
its  first  smiles  ;  and  among  other  freaks  of  juvenile  fancy, 
determined  upon  a  visit  to  Fiirstenmhe. 

The  contrast  between  the  tender  green  of  the  budding 
trees  and  the  distant  hills,  still  clad  in  their  mantle  of 
snow,  was  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  landscape — a  con- 
trast, however,  seldom  seen  so  late  in  the  season.  In  fk  t, 
m  intensity  and  duration,  there  had  not  been  a  severer 
winter  in  the  memory  of  man,  nor  had  the  oldest  inhabi- 
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tants  of  tlie  place  ever  seen  sach  heavy  falls  of  snow.  The 
eaitb  secmod  soaked  to  the  very  core  by  the  meltiug  masses  ; 
wi  the  older  of  the  party  began  to  question  the  prudence 
r^  a  prolonged  stay  in  the  vfoods  ;  when  they  all  declared 
tt/M  voce  they  would  not  leave  them  till  they  had  been  at 
Fiirstenralic*  They  accordingly  took  their  way  thither. 
It  WZ6  longer  than  they  had  anticipated  ;  and  it  was  sunset 
vhen  they  reached  the  clearing  which,  like  a  magic  circle, 
surrounded  the  now  ruinous,  dilapidated  building.  They 
kr  some  time  stood  gazing  upon  it,  laughing,  chatting, 
,{oking  on  the  subject  of  its  former  ill  &me,  challenging  it, 
m  sportiTe  glee,  to  show  itself  in  its  true  colours — all  was 
innocent  merriment ;  when  suddenly  they  felt  a  slight 
^bock  beneath  their  feet,  accompanied  by  a  tremendous 
ni^  of  wind — ^the  house  slowly,  gradually  rose — then,  with 
a  powerful  heave,  settled  forward,  and  with  a  thundering 
crash,  covered  the  entire  space  down  to  the  very  margin  of 
tlie  trees  where  they  stood,  with  fragments  of  the  building, 
tad  loose,  clammy  earth  and  sand.  Of  the  hillock  or 
itei&f  groond,  no  trace  was  left  ;  but  where  it  had  been, 
^  mny  days,  a  sound  as  of  rumbling  waters  beneath  was 
disdnetlr  heard — ^a  strong  bituminous  smell  was  clearly 
(fi*«fEiMe,  and,  early  each  morning,  before  the  sun  was 
Bpf  A  vapour,  80  subtle  it  could  only  be  observed  with 
|Rst  (»re,  rose  reguhu>ly  from  the  place  where  the  castle 

A  Gennan  professor  wrote  a  long  dissertation  on  this 
ereot  and  its  probable  nature,  tracing  it,  with  somewhat 
Bare  display  of  Latin  quotation  than  was  absolutely  neces- 


•  Something  of  the  same  kind  has  happened  very  lately 
ia  the  quany  near  Oberwinter.  betwixt  that  place  and  Rema- 
fea,  oppoaiio  Unkel  on  the  Rniuo.  The  summit  of  the  hill, 
oQ  which  were  huts  and  vineyards,  oame  down  with  such 
( impetus  as  to  force  up  the  road  forty  or  more  feet 


sary,  to  local  causes,  by  supposing  the  existence  of  hidden 
sources,  perhaps  a  basin  where  many  mountain  torrents 
met,  perhaps  of  some  powerful  mineral  spring  (the  country 
abounding  with  such),  hinting  even  on  the  possibility  of 
volcanic  agency,  as  the  only  rational  clue — indeed  a  most 
satisfactory  one,  to  all  the  peculiarities  which  this  spot  had 
at  all  times  exhibited.  And  what  with  theories  darkly, 
confusedly  expounded,  of  currents  of  wind,  and  hidden 
waters,  and  air  and  fire  volcanoes,  and  naphtha  streams, 
succeeded  in  blackening  many  a  page,  and  in  mystifying 
himself  quite  as  much  as  his  readers — he  went  farther  ; 
and  professed  hunself  able  and  willing  triumphantly  to 
prove  the  correctness  of  the  suppositions,  one  and  all, 
which  he  advanced,  by  having  the  ground  laid  open  to  the 
investigation  of  the  scientific  and  the  curious — providing 
the  three  following  clauses  were  adopted  :  first,  the  then 
reigning  Sovereign's  consent,  which,  as  it  was  domain  land, 
was  a  sine  qua  non  ;  secondly,  some  one  or  other  to  under- 
take the  expense  of  digging,  he  having  no  funds,  jtut  then^ 
at  his  disposal ;  and  thirdly,  should  it  prove  that  a  mineral 
spring  of  any  value  existed,  it  should  bear  his  name  and 
become  his  own  property. 

Whatever  the  cause  of  this  neglect  we  know  not ;  but 
sure  are  we  the  conditions  were  not  complied  with,  and  the 
pamphlet  was  condemned  to  unjust  oblivion,  whilst  more 
than  one  Gennan  tale-teller  turned  the  circumstances  their 
pages  redeemed  from  utter  forgetfulness  to  account,  inter- 
weaving them,  as  we  have  done,  with  the  threads  of  their 
own  fancy. 


from  its  level,  breaking  up  all  communication tbetween  Bonn 
and  Coblentz  for  manv  weeks,  as  the  winter  travellers  on  tho 
Rhine  have  had  occasion  to  remember.  This  accident  occur- 
red in  February,  1847,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  diligence 
of  Coblentz  had  passed  tne  spot,  crowded  with  passengers. 


UNKNOWN    HEROES. 


Oh,  'aid  the  daade  and  the  glare  of  this  world's  fleeting  show, 
How  naay  stoat  hearts  sink  beneath  a  weight  of  battled  woe — 
Hcraea,  whoae  oames  an  scarcely  breathed  beyond  home's  hnmble 

health— 
Wbo  fire  imkiunni — ^oaieekedFof  die — the  Brave  Seals  of  the 

And  genins^  S^iyi  hive  to  ahed  aronnd  the  warrior's  name, 
Aai  IB  vane  or  story  conaeante  their  own  bright  aona  to  fame ; 
Tkaa  morn's  ^Md  halo  hoven  o'er  proud  peaks  that  pierce  the  iky, 
While  ahrooded  in  oUivion'a  giUxna  the  lowly  valliea  lie. 


Tflt  in  tile  hidden  vales  of  Hfb  are  battles  fought  and  won — 
Qeaiaa,  tiuM^  seeking  not  the  blaze  of  Pame'a  too  partial  sun, 
Tbna  eft  are  f  ortons^s  stem  scowls  met,  Gfriefa  anoompbuning 


Wiik  oBJ^  God  and  Hope  to  cheer  lone  hearts  with  sorrow  worn. 

tWac  bate  I  seen  strong  msn  grow  pale  beneath  the  gripe  of 

Waafc, 
Aad  Diaeaae's  haiished  phantom  form  the  lowly  dwelling  haunt, 
A^  Both  tlie  pareBtTs  fimd  hopes  crush,  relentless,  one  by  one, 
Whifeftnitlke  ^bom  the  suflfrers  kwked,  and  breathed,  "Hoa- 

Wswflibedone!'' 

God  kaowH- Wealtlx'B  finrourites  ne'er  can  know— the  fortitude 


Jmaiy,  1846. 
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That  nerves  the  poor  man's  sool  to  keep  unstained  hy  viee  and 

crime, 
When  the  partner  of  his  wretchedness,  the  children  of  his  heart, 
In  looks  of  misery  bid  the  tears  of  helpless  sorrow  start. 

'Tis  music  to  the  soldiei^s  sool  when  a  nation's  proud  acclaim 
Greets  him  the  LuireUed  conqueror  in  war's  unhallowed  game; 
But  loftier  joy  tiai  hero  boasts,  who,  toiling  up  life's  road. 
By  unseen  triumphs  wins  the  smiles  of  conscience  and  of  God  t 

Like  the  lonely  bark  that  ploughs  her  way  far  on  the  dreary  deep. 
And  sinks  (unmarked  by  all  save  Heaven)  beneath  the  storm's  wild 

sweep, 
Earth's  unknown  heroes  silently  the  world's  rough  tempests  brave, 
And,  gliding  noteless  o'er  life's  waste,  sink  to  a  fiuneless  grave. 

Tet,  what  tho'  unknown  ye  warriors,  if  ye  war  for  Truth  andlxnre! 

Unmarked  below,  your  silent  lives  are  registered  above  *, 

When  the  blood-bought  hurels  of  the  field  beneath  Timers  touch 

shall  die, 
Ye  nameless  ones  of  earth  shall  shine  in  Heaven  eternally! 

In  that  all-glorious  land  beyond  the  grave's  dark  wilderness. 
Where  titles,  riches,  sounding  names,  sink  into  nothingness. 
The  wretched  beggar's  tattered  garb,  by  honest  virtue  worn. 
Shall  laugh  the  crime-stained  diadems  of  guilty  kings  to  scorn! 

W.  T.  B. 

H 
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NOW    AND    THEN.* 


Whether  the  reader  shall  he  disappointed  or  not,  we 
most  at  once  say,  that  the  story  with  the  ahoye  enigmatical 
title  is  very  different,  indeed,  in  character  and  purpose, 
from  the  intense  tales,  and  broad,  exaggerated  pictnres  of 
life  which  they  have  been  aocnstoraed  to  receive  from  the 
popnhir  pen  of  Mr.  Warren.  <*  Nov  and  Then,"  though 
not  without  strong  passion  and  thrilling  pathos,  is  in  tone 
uniformly  grave,  eameati  and  unexaggerated.  It  is,  in 
brief,  a  religions  romance,  its  main  objects  being  to  **  vin- 
dicate the  ways  of  Ood  to  man ;"  to  show  how,  in  the 
mysterious  movements  of  Providence,  good  is  evolved  from 
evil,  and  how  sin  is  overtaken,  even  in  this  life,  by  fearfal 
retribution.  The  significant  motto  of  Now  awd  Then  is 
**  through  a  glass  darkly."  Its  leading  incident,  which  is 
ramified  throughout  the  entire  tale,  is  a  murder,  for  which 
an  innocent  man  is  condemned  upon  strong  circumstantial 
evidence,  and  its  principal  object  is  to  paint,  through  many  a 
passionate  scene,  the  mighty  revolution,  by  which  a  noble- 
man of  high  rank — a  proud,  imperious,  self-willed  aristocrat, 
ft  statesman  of  thwarted  amlntion,  cold,  stem,  stoical,  high- 
mfnded  and  ^erons,  yet  vindictive  and  revengeful — ^is 
through  the  dealings  of  Providence  converted  mto  on  humUe 
Christian — a  disciple  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesus. 

To  expose  the  sin  of  duelling  is  a  by-olgect  of  the  story ; 
nor  does  the  author  seem  to  admire  the  game  laws.  He 
seeks,  too,  to  uphold  old  English  usages,  and,  above  all,  to 
display  the  beneficent  and  blessed  influences  of  the  Gospel 
upon  all  **  orders  of  men,"  the  peer  and  the  peasant  alike. 
Mr.  Warren,  from  his  early  education  and  discipline,  is 
better  acquainted — ^more  fhmiliat,  so  to  speak,  with  the 
phraseology  of  religion  than  most  fictioDists  ;  and  this  work 
shows  him  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  its  finest  spirit. 
Among  his  few  characters — ^for  the  story,  though  Icyig,  is 
of  the  simplest  construction — is  a  parish  priest — ^more  than 
an  angel,  from  all  that  on  earth  we  can  guess  of  the  angelic 
nature.  Mr.  Hylton  is  a  perfect  Christian  pastor,  devoting 
the  noblest  faculties  to  the  noblest  purposes — a  greater 
than  Chaucer's  priest,  or  parson  Adams^  or  even  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield ;  yet  we  are  not  certain  that  readers  will 
take  quite  so  readily  and  cordially  to  the  faultless,  benevo- 
lent, and  energetic  HyHon,  as  to  either  of  the  latter, 
though  his  moral  qualities  are  higher,  and  his  wanntfa  of 
heart  not  less  winning. 

The  rural  parish  of  Milverstoke,  blessed  with  the  pre- 
sence and  labours  of  this  excellent  clergyman,  is  situated  in 
a  sea-coast  county,  and  among  its  other  inhabitants, 
about  a  hundred  years  since,  was  one  Adorn  Ayliffe,  a  yeo- 
man of  that  good,  old,  staunch,  and  purely  Saxon  race, 
which  is  fiist  disappearing.  Adam  Aylifife,  the  seventh  in 
succession  of  that  honoured  and  beloved  name,  is,  in  brief, 
the  Isaac  Ashford  of  Crabbe,  the  poet,  and  might,  painted 
m  full  length,  have  been  the  hero  of  another  Excur- 
sion. This  venerable,  virtuous,  and  devout  yeoman,  with 
his  home,  his  family,  and  all  his  antique  accessaries,  forms 
the  sulject  of  the  very  charming  picture  with  which  the 
story  dpens,  the  patriarch  and  his  old  English  cottage 
being  the  central  olgeots  of  the  piece.  <<  It  was  most  snug 
in  winter,"  this  sweet  cottage  ;  and  in  summer  very  beou- 
tiful,  glistening  in  all  its  fragrant  loveliness  of  jessamine, 
honeysuckle,  and  roses.    It  was  of  substantial  though  rude 


construction,  with  low  walls,  a  thick  thatched  roof,  and 
bright  though  small  windows  of  diamond-shaped  panes.  It 
had  too  its  sheltering  ivy-garhmded  elm-tree  coeval  with 
itself,  or  probably  more  ancient  still : — 

"  Beside  this  tree  was  a  wicket,  by  which  was  entered  a  little 
slip  of  ground,  half  garden  and  h«Jf  orebard.  All  the  foregoing 
formed  th«  remnant  of  a  little  free-hold  property,  whieh  had 
belonged  to  its  present  oximet  and  to  his  fiunily  >jefore  him,  for 
several  generations.  The  initial  letter  (21)  of  their  name,  Aylifl'c, 
was  rudely  cut  in  old  English  character  in  a  piece  of  stone  fonning 
a  sort  of  centre-facing  over  the  door-way ;  and  no  one  then  li'vins? 
there  knew  when  that  letter  had  been  cut.  The  preseat  owner  of 
the  cottage  was  Adam  Ayliffe,  once  a  sabstontiai,  but  now  a  re- 
duced yeoman,  well  stricken  in  years,  being  at  the  time  now  spoken 
of  not  far  from  his  sixty-eighth  year.  The  crown  of  his  head  wiis  balil, 
and  very  finely  formed ;  and  the  little  hair  that  he  had  left  was  of 
a  silvery  colour,  verging  on  white.  Ilis  countenance  and  figure 
were  very  striking  to  an  obsenrant  beholder,  who  would  have 
said  at  once,  *  That  man  ia  of  a  Arm  and  apright  charaeter,  and  has 
seen  troabl^ — nil  which  was  indeed  distinctly  written  in  his  oyn. 
Saxon  features.  His  eye  was  of  a  clear  hlae,anil  stcd&st  in  its  gazr ; 
and  when  he  spoke  it  waa  with  a  certain  quaintneas,  which  seemed 
in  keeping  with  his  simple  and  stwn  character.  All  who  had  ercr 
known  Ayliffe  entertained  for  him  a  deep  respect  lie  was  of  t 
very  independent  spirit,  somewhat  tacitarn,  and  of  a  retiring  con- 
templative humour.  His  life  was  utterly  blameless,  regohted 
throughout  by  the  purifying  and  elevating  influence  of  Christianity. 
The  excellent  vicar  of  the  parish  in  which  he  Uved  reverenced  him, 
holding  him  up  as  a  pattern,  and  pointing  him  out  as  one  of  vhom 
it  might  be  humbly  said.  Behold  an  ItraelUs  indeed^  «•  whom  it  no 
gitUe.  Tet  tlie  last  few  years  of  his  life  had  been  paswd  in  great 
trouUe." 

He  had  suddenly  lost  his  excellent  partner,  and  soon 
afterwards,  by  rashly  becoming  surety  for  the  son  of  an 
old  friend,  the  fhigal  accumulations  of  an  industrious  life, 
and  some  of  those  paternal  acres  in  which  ho  placed  a  very 
natural  pride.  To  crown  all,  a  girl  who  had  pledged  her 
hand  to  his  only  son,  jilted  young  Adam,  now  become  very 
poor,  though  he  was  still  one  of  the  handsomest  young  fol- 
lows in  the  country,  and  from  his  frank  and  manly  charac- 
ter, a  universal  fevourite.  The  heartless  desertion  of 
Phcebe  affected  Adam  fitf  more  deeply  than  iht  poverty 
whieh  bad  overtaken  him  and  his  venerable  parent* 

«  Much  of  that  father^s  pious  teaching  it  took  to  soothe  the 
ruffled  spirit  of  his  son.  Long  was  it  before  any  one  could  ci- 
change  a  smile  with  Adam  Ayliffe  the  younger.  Alas  I  what  a 
eontrast  used  now  to  be,  between  father  and  son,  going  forroerly 
together  arm  in  arm  to  church,  the  one  with  his  great  walking 
stick,  broad  hat^  and  long  rongh  bhie  coat,  and  face  of  grare  but 
not  austere  composure  ;  the  other  gaily  dad,  and  his  hat  some- 
what jauntily  set  uponjiis  curly  nut-brown  hair,  nodding  to  this  odo 
and  smiling  to  the  other,  and  taking  off  his  hat  to  the  elder  od«  '. 
As  &ther  and  son  would  stand  suddenly  uncovered  while  the  reve- 
rend  vicar  passed  or  met  them,  on  his  way  into  the  church,  bis 
heart  yearned  towards  them  both ;  he  thorou^Uy  toved  and  respwt<^ 
them,  and  waa  in  a  certain  way  proud  of  two  soch  specimens  of  ihs 
English  yeoman;  and,  above  all,  charmed  with  the  good  example 
which  they  set  to  all  his  other  parishioners."  I 

Thb  exemplary  vicar,  who  regarded  his  parishioners  as 
members  of  his  family,  had  bestowed  considerable  pwns  ou  | 
the  education  of  Adam,  and  felt  a  strong  interest  in  all  his 
hopes  and  griefi).  Ho  held  the  living,  worth  about  £000f 
from  a  Cambridge  college,  but  he  was  not  rigid  in  thi 
collection  of  his  tithes. 

"  He  was  a  man  of  good  family ;  powerful  intellect ;  of  aeenrata 
scholarship ;  deeply  read  in  divinity ;  of  great  decision  of  charactetj 
and  lofty  indrpendmcc  of  spirit ;  and  fervent  piety." 


•  Now  and.  Then.  By  Samuel  Wanen,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  Ton  Thousand  a-Year,  and  the  Diaiy  of  a  Late  Physician.  OctatOi 
Blackwood  and  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London . 
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He  bd  numiedy  on  obtninlng  the  living,  a  woman  of 
STwt  and  amiable  temper,  and  every  way  suited  to  be  the 
klpnute  of  a  parish  priest.  The  worthy  couple  had  lost 
sercnl  ehildrea,  boi  one  little  girl,  inexpretsibly  endeared, 
remaiiwd  to  Uess  them«  After  yonsg  Adam's  troables 
csaie  upon  him^  the  yicer  often,  under  some  kind  pretext, 
dnir  bim  to  the  parsonage,  and  there,  by  small  degrees, 
Sonh,  an  arphaa  girl  whom  Mrs.  Hylton  had  trained  for  a 
sipffiar  ienraaty  banished  the  memory  of  the  mercenary 
'}%  sod  igspknted  her  own  soft  image  in  its  stead.  As 
Adim  sat  in  the  hoosekeeper's  room,  copying  out  the 
n^/i  sermons  in  the  round  hand  needed  by  decaying  eyc- 
fig&t,  the  meek,  intelligent,  and  discreet  Sarah,  a  very 
pal  ktamie  with  both  her  master  and  mistress,  would 
there  ^j  Ae  needle  ;  and  still  the  tUscourse,  to  which 
Sanh  only  listened,  would  turn  on  Adam's  trials,  and  on 
tie  kartless  Phcebe. 

*fl£  good  housekeeper  pronoaneed  her  a  hossey,  who  would 
*>!T?  to  rppsat  her  shamefol  condact,  and  assoied  Adam  that  there 
vm  fBle  as  good  fiah  in  the  aea  as  had  erer  come  out ;  Adam  all 
tec  «ye  fisteniiig  in  ailenee,  or  with  a  sigh,  and  shaking  his 
kjai  lie  last  observation,  however,  imperesptibly  grew  more 
^£1^  te  bis  fedings  whenever  it  was  repeated.  At  length  it 
wsmi  ta  him  thai  Sarah,  who  was  never  very  voluble,  always 
fttsertd  siknce  when  soch  topic,  or  anything  akin  to  it,  was  in- 
tTote-^  and  kx>ked  very  steadily  at  her  needlework.  Oae*8  own 
kar:  kips  on  the  natural  result  of  all  this.** 

It  was,  iadeod,  easy  to  foresee  the  end.  Frndenoe  eomi- 
lesBed  dday,  if  not  separation ;  but  after  many  years  of 
oikt  eocutship,  neither  encouraged  nor  yet  absolutely  for- 
k>iufii  by  those  interested  in  the  young  pair,  at  length-— 

*  A^^^ai  married  Sarah  from  the  parsonage,  with  fall  consent  of 
tH  penona  eonoemed — his  own  father  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hylton, 
— aad  ^aea  took  her  home  to  the  cottage ;  where  old  Adam  Ayliife 
vrbjiaed  them  with  a  solemn  and  affecting  benediction,  as  he 
L-^  t^ie  pale  cheek  of  the  meek  and  trembling  new-comer,  that 
«33  saite  patriarchal. 

" '  Daaghler-iA-law,*  said  he,  *  I  am  poor,  so  is  this  your  hnsband ; 
loi  «e  auy  beeome  poorer ;  but  here  is  that  which  will  make  those 
rxi  itiAi  rely  on  it.  Give  me  thy  hand,  Sarah,  and  thine,  Adam,* 
&_:  ae,  solemnly*  and  placed  them  with  his  own  upon  the  cover  of 
ti  f  If  fstcaly  Bible  :  *  Promise,  with  the  blessing  of  Him  that  gave 
4.  this  BcTjk,  never  to  look  beyond  it,  in  trouble,  nor  then  to  for* 
z<  t.  Thaa  promised  my  Sarali  when  Qod  gave  her  to  ne^  who 
hc'h.  nLce  taken  her  away  again.' 

*-  Tje  old  man's  voice  trembled,  but  fiiiled  him  not.  Tlien  he 
t-r '  -rfy  embraced  both  his  son  and  daughter-in-law,  who  wept 
11=^,  and  they  aat  down  to  their  frugal  repast  with  such  cheerf  ul- 
!.*>«  33  they  might.** 

la  this  simple  style  a  story  oommenees,  which  becomes 
^tbriniiig  interest  as  it  unfolds. 

Adam  and  his  father  had  now  sunk  into  the  condition  of 
BT^soBa  hbomrers,  and  bitter,  bitter  was  it  to  young 
AtijSe  and  Sarah,  to  see  the  venerable  man  become  a  day 
libvSfig  ;  while  the  oM  man  devoutly  thanked  God  for  the 
K'^rcigth  iriiieh  he  retained,  and  the  opportunity  of  turnrag 
a  to  profit. 

*"  These  (farae  were  the  sole  occupants  of  the  cottage ;  and  Mrs. 
^v^i&^  heiBg  hen^  aa  one  might  say,  neatness  personified,  felt  a 
laea  flid  aaxioiB  pride  in  keeping  her  pretty  residence  in  fitting 
v^n.  OfttB,  however,  when  her  husband  and  ikther.in4aw  were 
^a^-^  tX  their  kbonr,  to  which  they  would  sometimes  go  very  early 
c^  xccsm  wj  Iste,  she  thought  with  trembling  soluatnde  about 
*^  far  uxe  ;  for  in  dire  time  there  wjas  the  prospect  of  her  becoming  a 
tt'5SJwT.  The  sig^  of  her  venerable  &ther-in-hiw  thus  daily  going 
^  «ad  ratsraing  firom  his  kbour,  at  a  time  when  he  ought  to  be 
''TfJ^  Ikt  f^ose  suited  to  his  years,  greatly  distressed  her  sonsi- 
W  Irdjs^ ;  and  sometimes  she  would  secretly  reproach  herself 
S  ^r  hsrinc  ^Ued  even  a  straw's  weight  to  hv  hardens,  by  becoming 

t&«W<£B«fhb8QII." 


Such  was  thetr  present  condition,  but  matters  soon 
became  worse.  Mrs.  AyliflTo  had  a  bad  and  linj^tTJng  con- 
finement, and  the  old  man's  over-cxcrtion  had  done  him 
serious  injury.  Sarah  was  unable  to  attend  to  her  house- 
hold duties,  and  required  attention  herself.  A  nurse  was 
to  hire,  the  doctor's  bills  were  to  pay,  and  to  meet  the 
increased  expenditure,  there  was  now  only  the  earaings  of 
young  Ayliffe,  Another  and  another  of  the  beloved  here- 
ditary acres  must  bo  sold,  and  the  agent  of  the  Earl  of 
Milverton  was  again  the  purchaser.  A  new  approach  was 
projeoted  by  him  to  the  castle,  and  it  lay  directly  through 
the  site  of  Adam's  oottage.  The  Earl  himself,  whatever 
were  his  ihuHs,  was  incapable  of  oppressing  or  grieving  a 
poor  man,  but  a&r  off  in  London,  what  knew  he  of  the 
conduct  of  his  tyrannical  agent,  or  the  condition  of  the 
poor  in  his  parish  2  In  vain  did  the  old  man  tell  this  Mr. 
Ozley,  the  agent,  that  it  would  break  his  heart  to  bo  sepa- 
rated from  the  property  of  his  fhthers — ^to  see  the  old  home 
puUed  down,  and  all  traces  of  it  erased.  In  vain  did  he 
plead  the  solemn  promise  he  had  given  to  his  own  father 
on  his  death-bed  never  to  quit  the  cottage  while  he  had  a 
crust  to  eat  in  it.  Kcpeated  interviews  were  held  on  th  s 
affair,  but  poor  old  Ayliffe,  with  sturdy  Saxon  indepen- 
dence, would  not  yield.  The  agent  used  threats,  and 
ooarse  intemperate  language,  and  the  patriarch  calmly 
replied,  that  he  would  talk  no  more  on  the  subject. 

"  *  And  as  for  my  Lord,*  he  added,  with  a  ealm  smile,  *  let  him 
be  satisfied  with  what  he  has :  the  castle  for  him,  the  cottage  for 
met' 

"  *  Be  not  a  fool,  Adam  Ayliife — ^know  your  interest  and  duty 
better,'  replied  Mr.  Oxley  ;  *  depend  upon  it,  I  will  not  throw  all 
this  my  trouble  away,  nor  shall  my  Lord  be  disappointed.  Listen, 
therefore,  onoe  for  iUl,  to  reason,  and  take  what  is  offered,  whioh  ia 
princely,  and  be  tliankful  I  * 

•* « Well,  well,'  said  Ayliffe ;  *  it  seems  that  I  cannot  say  that 
which  will  suit  yon,  Mr.  Chdey.  Tot  once  more  will  I  lay,  and  with 
words  that,  perhaps,  may  reach  the  ear  that  mine  cannot.  Will 
you  hear  me  P  ' 

"  *  Ay,  I  will  hear,  sure  enough,  friend  Adam,'  said  Mr.  Oxley, 
curiously ;  on  which  Ayliffe  took  down  a  large  old  brass-bound 
book,  and  opening  it  on  his  lap,  read  ^ith  deliberate  emphasis  as 
follows: — 

"  *  Naboth,  the  Jeareelitc,  liad  a  rineyard,  which  was  in  Jetreel, 
hard  by  the  palace  of  Ahab,  King  of  Samaria.*  '* 

The  passage  was  read  to  an  end,  the  Bible  shut,  and  Oxley, 
in  rage,  wished  the  old  man  a  good  day,  saying,  as  he  drew 
on  his  gloves,  **  It  is  to  be  sure  a  place  to  set  such  store 
by  ;**  and  he  glanced  contemptuously  round  the  little  roonu 
"  But  be  patient  Adam — ^be  patient ;  there  is  one  some- 
what larger  that  will  bo  ready  for  you  bye  and  bye."  Old 
Adam  heard  the  insulting  allusion  to  the  workhouse  or  the 
gaol  in  dignified  silence,  but  his  indignant  son,  seizing  Oxley 
by  the  collar,  flung  him  out  of  doors,  saying,  "  Away  to  the 
castle,  and  tell  them  that  sent  you  here  what  you  have  got- 
ten." The  old  man  interposed,  commanding  his  son  to  be 
calm ;  but  the  Ayliffes  had  now  made  a  bitter  enemy,  and  they 
soon  felt  the  extent  of  his  malice. — In  this  little  virtuous 
household  one  misfortune  followed  close  upon  another.  The 
in&nt,  the  third  Adam  Ayliffe  now  living,  weakly  from  its 
birth,  was  likely,  from  an  accidental  fall,  to  be  deformed  and 
lame  for  life.  This  now  mischance  caused  a  severe  relapse 
to  the  mother,  grievously  disturbed  old  Adam,  and  drove 
his  more  excitable  son  almost  to  phrenay.  He  ibll  into  a 
gloomy  and  irreligioos  humour,  daringly  questioned  the 
goodness  and  wisdom  of  Providence,  and  morosely  declared 
to  his  father  and  Mr.  Hylton,  "  that  the  spirit  of  a  man 
could  not  bear  injustice,  coimfram  whom  it  mighty  But  the 
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stony  lieart  melted,  as  the  vicar,  piously  reasoning  with  the 
atHicted  man,  ended  by  quietly  asking,  "  Why  liave  my  four 
children,  whom  I  as  dearly  loved  as  ever  you  did  this  poor 
babe,  been  taken  from  me  after  years  of  suffering,  and  now 
lie  mouldering  in  yonder  church-yard  ?" 

Barker  days  were  coming  upon  the  Ayliffes,  They  were 
now  very  poor,  but  too  high-spirited  to  accept  assistance  from 
their  neighbours.  Young  Adam  said  they  should  not  live  on 
charity  while  he  could  work,  and  they  could  keep  their  own 
freehold  house  over  their  heads  ;  but  it  was  hard  to  act  up  to 
this  proud  boast,  when  he  looked  at  his  delicate,  emaciated 
wife,  and  thought  of  her  many  privations.  Yet,  assistance 
from  the  parsonage  was  neither  declined  nor  wanting.  Mr. 
Hylton  had  no  income  save  his  living,  yet  his  little  store 
seemed  like  the  widow's  barrel  and  cruise : — 

*'His  charities,  sabstantial  and  tmostentations,  fuled  not :  good 
Mrs.  Hylton  and  her  honsckeeper  made  their  oowslip-pnger,  and 
elderberry  wine  ever  in  due  season ;  and  many  a  bottle  of  it  had  been 
carried  by  Mr.  Hylton  himself,  on  his  visit*  to  those  who  needed 
it.  He  kept  one  cow,  which  went  by  the  name  of  Every-one's- 
Cow ;  for  when  it  had  yielded  anfflcient,  crery  morning  and  even- 
ing, for  the  wants  of  the  parsonage,  any  one  else  who  pleased 
might  similarly  supply  themselves  from  what  was  left;  and  at 
milking  hours  were  always  to  be  seen  one  or  two  of  the  poorer 
villagers,  pitcher  in  hand,  waiting  for  their  torn. 

"  AyUffe  had  told  Mr.  Hylton,  in  general  terras,  of  the  coarse 
and  offensive  treatment  which  he  had  experienced  from  Mr.  Oxley ; 
and  Mr.  Hylton  was  also  thoroughly  aware  of  the  fond  tenacity 
with  which  old  Adam  dung  to  the  last  link  which  connected  him 
with  the  soil,  whieh-Mr.  Oxley  wonld  sever  with  soch  heartless 
and  mde  indifference.  Mr.  Hylton's  best  sympathies  were  with  the 
old  yeoman,  whom  he  had  from  time  to  time,  with  cordial  abcrity, 
assisted  by  loans  of  small  sums  of  money,  to  enable  him,  as  the 
phrase  rons,  *to  keep  his  head  above  water*  as  long  as  possible. 
Mr.  Oxley  was  seen  through  and  despised  by  Mr.  Hylton." 

Bat  what  coold  the  good  man  do  ?  He  secretly  attempted 
to  procure  young  Ayliffe  better  employment,  but  repeatedly 
failed,  and  Adam  daily  became  more  silent,  reserved,  and 
morose.  While  his  father  read  the  evening  chapter  his 
attention,  once  so  alive,  would  wander  ;  nor  could  Sarah, 
holding  her  crippled  child  in  her  lap,  keep  her  eyes  from  her 
moody  husband,  piuned  to  think  how  his  sad  thoughts  were 
engaged  :— 

<*One  night,  as  she  told  Mr.  Hylton,  with  sobs  and  tears,  her 
husband  stturted  up  in  bed,  and,  after  sitting  in  silence  for  some 
time  beside  her,  said, 

**  *  And  all  this,  Sarah,  has  come  upon  as  from  the  good  chari- 
table deed  my  father  did  towards  another,  in  giving  security !  Who 
can  make  me  believe  that  that  is  jnst  P  Sarah,  Sarah,  this  is  very 
strange  r»» 

Old  Ayliffe,  whose  fjuth  never  wavered,  sternly  rebuked  that 
nndevout  and  rebellious  spurit,  which  might,  he  feared,  be 
yet  more  grievously  chastised.  "It  was  not,*'  he  said, 
**  his  son  who  spoke,  but  Satan  through  him  ;"  and  he  bade 
Sarah  not  be  longer  guided  by  her  husband,  whom  he 
prayed  God  to  deliver  from  this  peril  to  his  soul. 

Piece  by  piece  the  furniture  of  the  old  cottage  was  dis- 
appearing— ^that  strong  oaken  furniture  which  had  lasted  for 
generations — and  with  aching  hearts  the  owners  had  seen 
the  different  articles  privately  sent  away  to  be  sold : — 

"  Still  was  there,  however,  in  the  comer,  an  old.fashioned  dock, 
in  a  dark  oaken  case,  curiously  carved,  and  which  had  stood  on 
the  same  spot,  tick,  tick,  with  exemplary  regularity,  for  more 
than  half  a  centuxy,  but  was  that  evening  to  cease  performing  its 
monitoTy  fimctionB  in  the  cottage,  having  been  sold  by  old  Ayliffe 
during  the  day,  for  three  pounds,  to  a  chandler  living  in  the 
village,  and  jnst  married  -,  and  who  was  coming  to  fetch  it  away 
in  his  cart.  The  top  of  the  dock  had,  during  all  the  years  which 
have  been  mmtiQnQd,  fopied  the  resting-place  pf  the  fionily  bible, 


a  large,  old-fashioned  volume  already  alluded  to,  with  heavy  brass 
clRsps  and  oorucrs,  kept,  by  freciucnt  handling,  in  constant  brigUt- 
ncss.  Quaint  and  mysterious  were  the  pictures  illustrating  the 
text  of  the  holy  volume ;  and  by  how  many  of  the  Ayliife  fiimily, 
now  dead  and  gone,  had  that  volume  been  read  and  hung  over 
with  solemn  and  enchaining  interest  I  Yet  so  carefnUy  had  it  ever 
been  preserved,  that  not  a  leaf  was  missing,  or  bore  noticeable 
marks  of  injury.  The  spare  leaves  at  the  begiiming  and  the  end 
were  covered  with  entries  of  a  century's  births,  deaths,  and  mar- 
riages among  the  Ayliffes.  There  seemed  scarcely  room  for  above 
three  or  four  more :  yet  one  would  soon  be  required  of  another 
birth  !-Hind,  as  old  Ayliffe  glanced  at  the  abridged  space  remain- 
ing, he  sadly  wondered  whether  room  would  be  fbund  for  a  certain 
brief  entry,  by  and  bye,  concerning  himself! 

« It  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  as  old  Ayliffe  sat  in  one  comer 
of  the  room,  by  the  dull  red  fire  on  the  hearth,  garing  at  the  old 
femihar  fece  of  the  dock,  knowing  that  he  did  so  for  the  last  time 
in  his  life,  and  that  on  the  ensuing  day  that  old  dock  would  U 
standing,  vrith  its  grave  methodical  tick,  tick,  among  a  new  circle 
of  faces  at  the  chandler's,  its  new  proprietor,  he  felt  an  inexpressi- 
ble  melancholy.  Never  would  three  pounds  have  been  so  predoos 
as  at  that  moment,  presenting  themsdves  to  avert  the  coming 
spoliation." 

But  we  cannot  give  the  pious  use  drawn  from  this  affecting 
prelude. 

And  now  Christmas-tide  came  round,  that  jubilee  of  the 
Christian  Year,  but  with  how  sad  an  aspect  to  the  poor 
Ayliffes.  Now  the  contrast  seemed  complete  between  "the 
castle  and  the  cottage."  The  Earl  of  Milverton  was  an  in- 
(jamation  of  the  aristocratic  principle.  Haughty,  imperious, 
stem,  unsympathising,  the  milk  of  hunwrn  lundness  had 
curdled  in  his  bosom ;  Us  heart  noble,  and  not  without  gene- 
rous affections,  was  now  imbedded  in  ice.  He  was,  more- 
over, we  have  said,  a  disappointed  statesman,  thwarted  in 
his  higher  ambitions,  and  irritated  even  by  the  paltry  trifle 
of  not  obtaining  the  honours  to  which  he  found  himself 
entitled  in  his  own  county.  A  large  party,  however,  wereas- 
sembled  at  the  castle  for  the  holidays  :  all  seemed  magnifi- 
cence, gaiety,  and  joy.  Yet  wasthere  a  worm  at  the  core.  Tho 
carriage  which  brought  the  Earl's  only  son,  Lord  Alkmond, 
with  his  lovely  wife  and  theur  infont  heur,  swept  past  ths 
cottage  of  the  Ayliffes : — 

«« *  Stay  and  pay  respect  to  the  young  Lord,'  quoth  the  old  man 
to  his  son,  preparing  to  uncover.  'Honour  to  whom  honour i? 
duel'  . 

"  *  No,  I  will  not,  if  even  thou,  mine  own  father,  went  on  thj 
knees,*  said  his  son,  sternly,  walking  onward ;  while  the  old  man, 
standing  rigidly  erect,  respectfully  took  off  his  broad  hat,  expocinj 
as  fine  a  bald  head,  fringed  with  white  hair,  as  ever  had  been  nui 
covered  to  the  young  Lord.  •         *         *         *        *,     j 

« *  There  will  be  rare  doings  at  the  castle,  I  warrant  me,  wi 
the  old  man,  retiring  into  the  cottage.  « They  be  like  to  make  < 
merry  Christmas  on't  I  * — and  he  sighed." 

His  Christmas*was  to  be  bleak  and  dismal  enough ;  yo 
in  the  poor  cottage  there  were  still  warm  and  confiding 
hearts,  while  in  the  castle  there  was  doubt»  cstrangemeri 
and  repulsion.  Lord  Alkmond,  though  possessed  appa 
rently  of  every  earthly  blessing,  had,  from  some  unknow] 
cause,  sunk  into  the  deepest  despondency.  He  demando 
large  sums  of  money  from  his  father,  which  the  Earl  angril; 
refhsed,  as  the  object  of  the  request  could  not  be  explaine<i 
Father  and  son  saw  each  other  with  alienated  if  not  hosti] 
feelings,  and  dark  snspicions  hamited  the  mind  of  the  Ear 
Yet  this  was  an  era  of  unequalled  grandeur,  splendour,  d 
gaiety  in  the  castle.  The  fu-st  minister  of  the  Crown  vt\ 
a  visiter  there,  and  the  Earl's  charming  and  only  daughtei 
the  amiable,  brilliant,  and  lovely  Lady  Emily,  was  to  bo  firt 
introduced  into  society.  Christmas-day  drew  near,  and  tl 
time  of  Sarah's  second  confinement.  Every  visit  the  doct< 
paid  her  he  enjoined  her  to  take  <*  nooris^g  food*"    ^^ 
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mst  be  streogihened,  to  enable  her  to  go  through  her 
coming  trial.  ••  Nourishing  food !"  bitter  words  to  her 
L«art-broken  and  now  moody  husband.  One  Jonns  Hundle, 
ftfelloir-laboaier  with  young  Ayliffe,  was  thoughtlessly  made 
\hs  ooaSdant  of  his  distress,  and  this  person  treacherously 
iesofki  the  distressed  man  with  the  offer  of  a  hare  ;  but 
Wore  this  the  sin  or  danger  of  poaching  was  discussed,  and 
Handle  coold  see  no  sin  in  it,  nor  Aylifie  much  moral  evil. 
Adsm  had  many  misgivings.  He  was  aware  of  his  own 
(bagn',  as  Uie  game  was  nowhere  more  strictly  preserved, 
orpoadiers  more  severely  punished  than  at  Uilverstoke. 
He  slso  dreaded  his  fiither's  rebuke,  but  his  poor  wife's  con- 
diuon  orercame  every  consideration,  and  instead  of  throw- 
iogtbe  bare  away,  as  he  at  first  resolved,  he  carried  home 
tfee  well-tnned  gift.  The  old  man  took  ahum.  Whether 
or  Qoi  tbere  was  guilt  in  having  the  hare,  old  Adam  thought 
t]»e  was,  and  also  imminent  peril. 

"OB  Ajlife  was  inexorable,  and  spoke  tax  more  sternly  than 
kkd  efcr heard  epoken  before;  till,  indeed,  he  had  sparred  liis 
K&'rciper  into  unwonted  heat  and  violence. 

"'  I aa  tired,  and  so  should  we  all  be,  of  being  beggars,  and  Uving 
Cficbssv,'  said  he. 
*'&Qer  be  beggar,  Adam,  than  robber,*  replied  his  &ther. 
"'Iia  no  robber !  *  said  his  son,  with  flashed  cheek  and  flash- 
ing*.'' 

At  kogth  youngs  Ayliffe,  in  great  agitation  and  anger, 
^  tbe  boose,  and  in  the  meantime  the  old  man  buried 
tb  saJBjtd  of  altereation.  Young  Adam  soon  afterwards  re- 
timed somewhai  calmed. 

'Fuidiog  his  father  and  Ha  wife  sitting  np  awaiting  his  return, 
■d  covering  iJiiUily  over  the  nearly  extinct  Are,  his  heart  suddenly 
v^ad  at  the  sight  of  them,  and  he  could  not  retom  their  fond 
|R^g  fiir  emotion. 

"'Come,  Adam,  my  dear  son,'  quoth  the  old  man,  grasping  him 
«5<«ionate!y  by  the  hand,  *  mischief  you  meant  not,  I  am  sure ; 
bot  sdschief  sad  wrong  have  yoa  done.  Bnt  now  are  we  friends 
>&i  pi  thee  to  bed  with  Sarah,  and  vex  me  thas  no  more,  dear 
Aim !  Meddle  not  again  with  game,  wliich  in  these  times  is  verily 
iike  hell.&re,  the  least  tonch  of  which  barns  terribly.  That  hare 
bunts  me,  thoogh  I  have  pat.it  away,  Adam.  Nay — it  much 
Kisgives  me  that  we  have  not  heard  the  hst  of  yon  poor  hare, 
baned  thongb  she  be  !  * " 

The  words  were  prophetic.  Adam  hod  been  watched 
^flne,  and  was  informed  against  by  one  who  was  to  share 
tb  revard  of  the  informer  with  the  treacherous  Hundle. 
Xot  morning  Adam  was  arrested.  The  worthy  justice  who 
trial  the  poacher  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  but  the  law  was 
^-ratire,  and  the  offence  heinous,  as  **  the  game  laws,** 
iie  »id,  «  were  the  only  thing  which  prevented  the  country 
^m  becoming  barbarous  !"  Adam  must  pay  the  fine  of 
^^  potinds,  or  go  to  the  House  of  Corr^tion  for  three  months. 
An  Adam  AyliSe  in  the  House  of  Correction !  At  this  pinch 
^.  Oxley  privately  offered  to  pay  the  fine,  if  the  father 
toiiU  promise  to  sell  his  cottage  to  the  Earl. 

"*Xo !  m  rot  in  jail  first  !*  said  young  Ayliffe,  fiercely.  *  May- 
^M>  I  nov  «ee  how  I  got  here  !*    This  he  said  with  a  strange  ex- 

^bonwhile  Hr.  Hylton,  ever  a  help  at  need,  had  learned 
»bst  was  going  forward,  and  borrowing  the  surveyor's  gig 
tad  five  poimds,  he  arrived  just  in  time  at  the  magistrate's. 

"' I  have  reason  to  believe,'  said  Mr.  Hylton  to  his  brother 
^^istrate,  *  that  this  poor  soiil  has  Men  into  a  trap  set  for  him, 
ad  hath  doae  it  ignoruitly,  and  fi'om  love  of  a  sick  wife  ;  and  I 
*iB  P>y  the  penalty  for  him.*  At  tliis  young  Ayliffe  could  not 
pstram  hiattdi^  but  wept  bitterly." 

Worthy  Kr.  HyltonI  did  half  the  parsons  of  England 
(«sembie  701,  i|  might  yet  b«  ft  merry  England  I    Yet  ho 


gently  rebuked  the  offender,  not  **  that  he  was  going  to  mnke 
a  mighty  business  of  taking  a  hare,"  but  that  the  culprit's 
venerable  father  had  for  this  cause  first  bowed  his  head  in 
shame  and  sorrow,  and  Adam's  wife  had  also  suffered  much. 
Yet  great  allowance  was  to  be  made  for  one  acting  from 
love  of  a  suffering  wife.  - 

The  worst  immediate  consequence  of  this  affair  was  the 
loss  of  the  employment  which  Mr.  Hylton  had  been  seeking 
for  his  parishioner,  for  who  would  employ  a  convicted 
poacher  ?  And  thus  misfortune  follows  misconduct. 

Cliristmos-day  came.  The  menials  at  the  castle  were 
richly  remembered  by  their  munificent  Lord. 

"  Alas,  even  half  of  the  sum  paid  to  the  humblest  helper  in  the 
stables  would  have  provided  a  substantial  repast  on  Christmassy 
for  the  melancholy  occupaiiis  of  the  cottage  ;  bat  no  one  in  that 
magnificent  structure  thought  of  ih^m.         *  ♦  • 

"  Only  one  visiter  had  the  Ayhffes  on  that  dreary  Christmas^day, 
and  it  was  Mr.  Hylton,  who  went  to  them  after  the  morning  ser- 
vice. The  snow  lay  nearly  a  foot  deep,  and  continued  to  flutter 
down  thickly,  threatening  to  do  so  for  hours.  He  carried  with 
him  a  bottle  of  port  wine,  which  he  gave  to  them  with  a  solemn 
and  hearty  benediction ;  at  the  same  time  phicing  a  five-shilling 
piece  in  the  trembling  hand  of  Mrs.  AyHfle,  as  a  Christmas  box  for 
the  little  Adam.  There  was  not  much  fire  ou  the  hearth ;  and 
they  were  just  concluding  the  meal,  for  which  they  had  been  indebted 
to  Mr.  Hylton,  as  he  entered.  They  all  looked  so  aad^-even  old 
Ayliffe — ^that  Mr.  Hylton  longed  to  announce  the  strong  hopes 
which  he  entertained  that  better  days  were,  through  his  efforts,  in 
store  fbr  them ;  but  after  balancing  the  matter  for  some  time  iu 
his  mind,  homane  prudence  prevailed,  and  he  left  them,  to  return 
to  his  own  saug  Christmas  fire-side ;  parti|king  of  those  homely 
comforts  awaiting  him,  with  a  sense  of  quiet  enjoyment,  which  was 
somewhat  dashed,  howevw,  by  a  reooQection  of  the  cheerless  scene 
which  he  had  shortly  before  quitted.  The  first  gkss  of  wine  which 
he  took  after  dinner  accompanied  the  foUoning  expression  of  his 
benevolent  feelings  : — *  May  God  Almighty  bless  all  mankind,  and 
especiaUy  the  virtuous  poor,  with  his  choicest  blessings.  Let  us 
drink  to  the  health  of  aU  my  parishioners,  peer  and  peasant,  in 
castle  and  cottage — aU  this  day  duly  remembering  who  it  was  that 
lay  in  the  manger,  and  why.  And  may  God  bless  thee,  my  Mary,' 
said  he,  embracing  his  wife ;  *  and  thee,  our  only  little  one — thou 
last  lamb  of  our  flock,'  he  added,  folding  his  httle  child  in  his 
arms,  and  kissing  her,  as  did  the  mother,  in  silence.  Their  hearts 
were  fuU." 

Mr.  Hylton  talked  jocularly  of  the  crowded  and  dis- 
tinguished "Christmas  congregation  of  Parson  Hylton;" 
the  Prune  Minister,  with  what  3Ir8.  Hylton  called  "  his  fine 
commanding  countenance,"  and  the  stately,  stem,  imperious 
Earl ;  and  Lady  Emily,  more  and  more  like  the  late  Countess, 
and  more  lovely  and  perfect  every  day.  And  Mrs.  Hylton 
wondered  if  they  would  be  asked  to  dinner  at  the  castle. 
They  were  ;  and  while  his  wife  was  absorbed  by  Lady 
Alkmond,  Lady  Emily,  and  the  beautiful  infiuit  heir,  her 
worthy  parson  watched  tlie  Earl  and  his  son.  Something 
was  wrong ;  there  was  evident  anjuety,  mystery,  misery. 
In  the  same  week  a  grand  dinner  or  military  banquet  was 
given,  to  which  all  the  oflicers  for  twenty  miles  round  were 
invited,  as  Lord  Alkmond  was  himself  in  the  army.  Soon 
after  dinner  the  military  part  of  the  guests  were  left  to  them- 
selves, and  the  conversation,  it  was  long  afterwards  known, 
had  then  turned  upon  duelling.  Lord  Alkmond  appeared 
to  suffer  great  distress,  and  soon  afterwards  snatching  hla 
hat,  he  stole  ont  alone  into  the  dark  woods.  Young  Ayliffe, 
burning  with  the  desire  of  vengeance  upon  the  treacheroua 
Hundle,  who,  he  hod  learnt,  was  to  be  in  the  woods  that 
night  at  his  business  of  poaching,  was  already  there,  armed 
with  a  stout  oak  stick,  withont  any  murderoos  intent,  but 
resolved  to  give  the  miscreant  a  good  beating. — Much  of 
this  story  is  adapted  to  elucidate  those  chains  of  circum- 
stances through  which  men's  cyU  intcoticos  arc  ccnrorted 
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by  Providence  into  the  means  of  their  chastisement,  A  mili- 
tary band  was  stationed  in  the  woods  ;  a  national  air  was 
pkymg.  Suddenly  the  report  of  fire-anns  was  heard. 
"  Oh,  ho,"  said  Mr.  Hylton  to  himself,  while  skirting  the 
woods  as  he  returned  from  visiting  a  sick  parishioner,  "  the 
rogues  think  they  have  found  an  opportunity."  The  music 
suddenly  stopped,  and  Mr.  Hylton  hnagined  there  was  now 
a  collision  between  the  poachers  and  the  keepers.  A  few 
minutes  later,  and  a  dragoon  and  man-servant  galloped  past 
him  at  fiill  speed.  The  first  did  not  stop  to  reply  to  his 
fnquiry ;  the  second  shouted  hoarsely,  "  Oh,  murder  !  mur- 
der I"  The  murder  was  neither  that  of  poachers  nor  game- 
keepers. Lord  Alkmond  had  just  been  MURDERED  in  the 
woods  I  In  a  very  short  time  a  troop  of  dragoons  galloped 
past  to  the  castle,  and  then  a  part  of  them  returned,  a  man 
in  plain  clothes  guiding  them. 

«  Woefbl  to  relate,  their  emmd  was  to  Ayliffe^s  cottage,  which 
they  reached  a  few  moments  after  yoong  Ayliffe  had  sprung  into  it, 
nearly  striking  down  the  door  as  he  entered ;  reeking  with  perspira* 
tion ;  with  horror  in  his  face ;  breathing  like  a  hof d-mn  hare ;  and 
glaring  blood-stains  on  one  of  his  arms.  His  father,  who  was  sit- 
ting beside  a  small  candle,  reading  the  Bible,  shrunk  from  him, 
aghast  and  speechless ;  and  young  Aylife  was  uttering  some  in- 
coherent soonds  in  answer  to  his  Other's  inquiries,  when  the 
clattering  of  horses*  hoois  was  heard ;  and  tlie  next  moment  four 
dragoons,  carbine  in  hand,  entered  the  cottage,  while  others  re- 
mained outside  around  the  door  with  swords  drawn. 

" '  What  do  you  want  with  me  P*  at  length  gasped  young  Ayliffe, 
hoarsely,  staring  with  haggard  coimtenanoe  at  the  soldiers. 

"  *  Do  you  surrendet  to  us,  who  demand  it  in  the  King's  name  P* 
said  one  of  them — ^the  sergeant." 

We  shall  not  interfere  with  the  stirring  and  heart-rend- 
ing scenes  which  follow,  witli  the  arrest,  the  imprisonment, 
and  trial  of  the  murderer,  who  was  condemned  upon  what 
sppears  the  most  conclusive  evidence,  tliongh  it  is  wholly 
circumstantial.  Old  Adam,  the  noble  yeoman,  the  devout 
Christian,  meek,  patient,  resigned,  is  a  living  exemplifica- 
tion through  those  days  of  agony  of  the  text — **  Though  He 
sky  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him."  But  he  had  one  sos- 
iaining  earthly  consolation — the  implicit  belief  of  the  inno- 
cence which  his  unfortunate  son  protested  to  him.  The 
same  belief  was  entertained  by  Mr.  Hylton,  strong  and 
staggering  as  the  proo&  of  guilt  were;  yet  the  flight  from 
the  wood  at  the  fatal  moment,  the  blood  upon  the  coat,  and 
upon  the  stick — these  were  fearftil  things  to  think  of. — And 
the  haughty,  cold,  and  stem  nobleman,  the  relentless  and 
now  bereaved  father,  was  fiir  more  an  object  of  pity  than 
poor  old  Adam  Aylifie,  though  his  only  son  was  in  a  few 
days  to  die  the  death  of  a  felon. 

To  the  good  vicar,  the  mental  condition  of  his  poor  and 
pious  parishioner  was  a  source  of  inexpressible  happiness ; 
while  the  Earl,  with  his  vcngeflal  spirit  and  stoic  pride, 
caused  him  frequent  and  anxious  thought.  Lady  Emily  and 
her  widowed  sister-in-law,  deep  and  agonizing  as  was  their 
grief,  and  thouj^h  the  latter  seemed  sinking  into  an  untimely 
grave,  l)orc  the  visitation  which  Heaven  had  sent  in  a  sub- 
dued and  truly  Christian  spuit ;  and  Lady  Emily  gene- 
rously, though  secretly,  through  Mr,  Hylton,  provided  for 
the  wretched  infant,  and  miserable  destitute  wife  of  the 
criminal.  Him  they  forgave  :  they  did  not  doubt  that  he 
was  guilty,  yet  were  they  enabled  to  for;;ive  their  sinful 
fc'llow-crcature,  as  God  had  commanded,  although  he 
had  committed  the  horrid  deed  which  rendered  them  so 
miserable.  Very  different  were  the  feelings  of  the  Earl. 
In  his  heart  there  was  no  place  for  pity  or  relenting  ;  in 
liis  pride  and  thirst  of  vengeance  he  defied  the  laws  of 
hemren,  and  treated  ita  messenger  whh  contuiaely  and  fierce 


anger;  for  Mr.  HyHon  had  oonstdered  it  his  duty  to  bring  the 
unchristian  patrieian  to  a  better  mind.  After  one  of  their 
interviews,  when  almost  driven  from  the  room  by  the  super- 
cilious demeanour  of  the  Earl,  it  is  said^-^ 

'With  what  different  feelings  did  he  quit  the  little  cottage  of 
old  Ayliffe,  where  he  wm  a  very  frequent  visiter;  on  every  occa- 
sion conceiving  a  more  and  more  exalted  opinion  of  him,  stauding 
alone  ia  his  miaexy,  unbefriended  save  by  heaven.** 

After  the  trial,  which  is  so  long  and  so  minutely  detailed 
as  to  give  a  complete  account  of  all  the  forms  of  English 
criminal  jurisprudence — such  as  only  a  practising  lawyer 
could  give — several  trifling  circumstances  transpired,  which 
gave  Mr.  Hylton  a  faint  hope  that  the  prisoner's  innocence 
might  be  established,  if,  by  a  respite,  time  were  afiR)rded  for 
investigation.  And  now,  on  Monday,  the  man  whom  Mr. 
Hylton  believed  innocent,  and  whom  he  had  attended  like  a 
father  and  a  brother,  was  to  suffer  an  ignominious  death! 
and  this  was  Friday  night.  But  to  a  mind  and  heart  like 
his,  actuat<>d  by  such  exalted  motives,  nothing  is  impossible. 
Yet  many  difficulties  occurred  before  borrowing  ten  pounds 
from  his  churchwarden  ;  the  good  man  threw  himself  into 
the  night  coach,  reached  London,  and  by  incredible  exer- 
tions, and  providential  good  fortune,  obtained  the  desired 
respite.  Alas  !  this  was  but  a  gleam  of  sunshine  deepening 
the  blackness.  The  days  of  the  respite  went  by,  and  ]ilr. 
Hylton  had  still  nothing  to  allege  but  his  own  strong  con- 
viction of  the  prisoner's  innocence,  and  some  shadowy 
circumstances — one  being  the  ill-will  which  Mr.  Oxiey,  a 
leading  witness,  bore  to  young  Ayliffe  ;  and  another,  that  a 
sailor  had  written  from  Dunkirk,  that  ou  the  night  of  the 
murder,  and  about  the  very  minute  of  its  probable  perpetra- 
tion, just  as  he  was  lying  off  the  shore,  in  the  boat  of  his 
vessel,  heard  a  gun  fired,  and  had  seen  two  men  rash  out 
of  the  woods,  and  run  eastward.  Upon  the  strength  of 
these  facts,  this  enthusiast  in  benevolence  endeavoured  to 
prevail  with  the  Earl  to  join  in  a  request  £or  a  farther  re- 
spite.   Vain  attempt! 

On  the  day  that  the  execution  of  the  respited  crnninal 
was  to  have  taken  place,  Mr.  Hylton  went  to  the  Castle. 
Lady  Emily  waylmd  him.  Her  heart  was  torn.  She  be- 
lieved the  man  innocent  whom  good  Mr.  Hylton  thought 

;  but  if  not,  even  then  she  and  her  sorrowing  sister 
desired  not  his  death. 

"  *  We  both  forgive  him,  and  do  not  wish  him  to  die.  And  if 
he  be  innoceni  !  Oh,  Mr.  Hylton !  Then  to  die !  And  my  papa 
to  wish  it !' 

"  The  low  thrilling  voioe  in  whidi  she  said  this  prodiued  an 
indescribable  effect  on  Mr.  Hylton." 

Very  different  was  the  temper  of  the  Earl,  who  fiercely 
upbraided  Mr.  Hylton  for  the  part  he  had  acted — ^for  wish- 
ing to  let  loose  a  blood-stained  monster  npon  his  patron-^ 
for  having  flown  in  the  face  of  the  laws  of  the  country  and 
the  voice  of  justice  to  screen  a  murderer. 

Animated  by  a  high  sense  of  duty,  the  benevolent  Vicar 
stood  his  ground  with  the  obdurate  Earl  at  many  of  these 
ti7ing  interviews.  But  his  conversations  in  the  condemned 
cell,  the  preparation  for  death  of  an  erring  and  sinihl  mfln, 
though  one  entirely  innocent  <rf  the  fearfiil  crime  for  which 
he  was  to  suffer,  affect  the  reader  much  more  deeply  than 
the  somewhat  exaggerated  scenes  between  the  musister  of 
God  and  the  hardened,  vindictive  aristocrat,  who,  to  other 
sources  of  grief,  proudly  concealed,  now  added  the  harrow- 
ing and  remorseful  reflection  that  his  cold  severity  had  too 
probably  driven  forth  his  only  son  in  misery  and  anguish 
into  the  dark  woode  in  vhich  he  bad  met  liitfiifte*.  It  w«re 
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lag  to  t^  liiMr  ihb  haqghty  nd  stem  aristocnt  was  at 
kogtkuftaied  and  fiobdued ;  how,  tUrougk  ih&  instramen- 
ialitj  (^  hid  daughter  and  daughtcr-in-kw,  and  afflicUon  in 
hisovn  person  nigh  nnto  death,  the  divine  influences  of 
Christianity,  of  the  religion  of  the  humble  Adam  Ayliffe, 
vere  at  I^igth  apparent  to  all  in  a  changed  and  renewed 
nature.  The  rock  was  smitten  and  the  waters  gushed 
forth.  Bat  this  was  still  an  affiur  of  the  future,  and  now 
the  case  of  joong  Aylifie  was  in  extremitj.  No  satisfiictory 
|roo&  of  hia  innocence  coold  be  addnced  to  the  Secretary^  of 
Sute,  who^  with  the  Chief  Justice,  and  CTcry  one  else,  had 
BO  doabt  of  Ajliffe*8  guilt,  and  it  was  intimated  to  Mr. 
HjltoD  that  the  respite  could  not  be  extended.  **  What  was 
to  lie  doDe  ?"  Much  was  planned,  and  something  was  aocom- 
pikked,  ae  ibis  good  man,  as  a  last  desperate  resort,  wrote 
\o  the  King.  Meanwhile,  every  preparation  was  made  for 
tk  execution  of  the  sentence.  The  old  father  was  taking 
Ilia  last  &rewcll  of  his  son,  when  Mr.  Hjlton  reached  the 
pid  be  had  ao  often  visited.  The  chaphun,  who  shared  in 
Vk  Tiseration  which  all  felt  for  the  saintly  M  man,  whis- 
|B«&  that  **  a  visible  angel  was  with  the  prisoner,"  and 
tbiai  was  ready  for  the  last  saored  rite  of  the  Choroh  ;*- 

**ihm,  my  friend,*  said  the  diaplain,  gentfy,  on  entETin^r  the 
«ei : '  inn  eoaoes  he  whom  yoa  hanre  aaked  Ibr — Mr.  Hylton  I ' 

^Ihfi  old  Biaa  and  his  mh  were  still  locked  in  one  anothei's 
m^  which,  however,  on  the  chaplain  speaking,  were  sluwly  un- 
Injwd ;  and  two  saeh  oonntenauoea  presently  looked  on  Mr.  Hylton, 
B!^tly  taking  his  seat  beside  them,  as  filled  him  with  fear  and 
irccnnoe.  Teaiiess  were  the  eyes  of  both,  but  there  was  immoiu 
UUTT  in  their  czpieaaion,  a  heavenly  radiaace  on  their  solenm  and 
va^Kd  figatoret.  Neither  &ther  nor  i»on  spoke,  as  they  gazed 
eaUmit  at  Mr.  Hylton,  who,  as  he  grasped  a  hand  of  each,  felt 
tbi^  to  be  as  cold  as  death ;  hnt  there  was  no  tremor  in  tliem. 
After  a  lew  momenta  they  again  slowly  folded  their  arms  aronnd 
weather. 

«^^eak,  Adam,  teU  these  good  gentlemen  what  God  hath  done 
for  taee !  Speak,  my  son,  for  thy  Qod !  Hath  ho  not  taken  all 
ftarof  death  from  thee  P '  said  at  length  the  old  man.  In  a  low  tone, 
ks:  with  great  firmness. 

**  He  hath  1  and  I  know  it  is  He  that  hath  done  it,  of  his  nn- 
Hwakihlci  meiey ! '  repUed  his  son,  who,  leaning  forward,  kissed 
his  Citiier'a  white  hair  with  genUe  fondness  aad  reverence. 

" '  Here  is  my  only  son ;  God  gave  him  to  me,  and  hath  allowed 
Bi  gaaay  years  of  love  together.  He  is  now  taking  him  back 
tfain !  I  shall  stay  a  little  time  after  thee,  Adam ;  only  a  little  ^ 
wi  assoiedly  we  n^et  agmn  I  * 

"'Hie  blessing  of  the  ever  merei&l  Gk>d  be  vtpon  yon,  Adam ; 
spoa  yea  both,'  said  Mr.  Hylton. 

'*'Ehe  prisoner  slowly  raised  to  his  lips  Mr.  Hylton*8  hand,  snd 
bnedit. 

***  I  thank  yon,  sir,  for  coming  as  yon  promised !  bnt — I  can- 
lot  ^eak  mnch,'  laid  he,  with  an  air  of  infinite  sweetness.  '  Oh ! 
what  km  and  pity  you  have  ever  shown  me.'  Here  the  chaplain 
Bade  a  sign  to  lir.  Hylton  that  all  was  in  readiness  for  the  sacra- 
msat,  whieh  was  thereupon  administered  with  an  awful  solemuity. 

*  When  it  was  over,  *  How  much  longer  hath  he  to  live  P '  in- 
t^nied  the  fiUher,  as  soon  as  he  had  risen  from  his  knees,  and 
kiead  the  fiHehead  of  bis  son.  He  qmke  to  the  Under-Sherif  , 
9h}  had  joioed  with  them  in  the  sublimfi  ceremony  which  was  jest 
ever. 

"  'Ose  hour  and  a  half — or  only  a  few  minutes  more,'  he  replied, 
loojdfig  uSy  at  his  watch. 

"'May  ny  son  and  I  pass  that  hour  alonef  inquired  the 
sU  naa." 

It  was  spent  in  prayer ;  and  now  all  the  sod  offices  were 
pf06  throngb  ;  the  bell  was  tolling  ;  the  condemned,  his 
ir(fli$  struck  cff,  stood  on  the  scaffold  ;  the  executioner  ap 
ptared ;  when  suddenly  a  commotion  and  noise  arose 
snioagst  tibe  distant  crowd.  A  post-chaidc  and  four  was 
9»n  dashing  onward,  and  a  hcrseman,  at  fUtl  gallop  beside 
it,  wared  a  white  handkerchief: — 
■  *  Stop!  stop  !-HBtop  the  execution  I  a  reprie\c  I  a  reprieve  i' 


was  shonted  by  both  the  person  hiside  the  ehaise,  and  the  hoiae* 
man  without.  The  cry  was  instantly  caoght,  and  presently  an 
onosnal  thundering  sound  was  heard  from  the  erowd,  eehoing  the 
word,  * lieprieve !  reprieve  1  xepiiever " 

The  King,  before  whom  a  nobleman,  on  old  college 
friend  of  Mr.  Hylton,  had  laid  the  intercessoiy  letter  of  the 
vicar,  had,  in  defiance  of  his  ministers,  commuted  the  sen- 
tence to  transportation  for  life.  **  Better,"  he  said,  ♦<  that 
a  hundred  guilty  men  should  escape  than  that  one  innocent 
man  should  suffer.** 

And  now  twenty  years  passed.  By  the  kindness  of  Lady 
Emily,  Adam  Ayliffe's  wife  had  been  enabled  to  follow  him 
into  exile,  and  their  little  sickly  cripple  boy,  who  in  child- 
hood displayed  great  precocity  of  talent,  hod  been  well* 
cared  for.  In  the  course  of  this  time,  the  Earl  had  learnt 
the  fatal  cause  of  his  son's  mysterious  gloom.  In  a  duel^ 
where  all  was  fair  and  honourabU,  he  had  slain  a  young  ^ 
Hungarian  nobleman,  a  husband  and  a  &ther, 

"All  had  been  done  legitimately!  Yet  was  it  murder;  an 
honourable,  a  right  honourable  murder :  murder  as  clear  and  glar* 
ing,  before  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  as  that  by  which  Lord  Alk- 
mond  had  himself  fidlen.  When  thus  fearfully  summoned  away  to 
his  acoonnt,  the  young  noble's  own  hand  was  crimsoned  with  the 
blood  which  he  had  shed ;  and  so  went  he  into  the  awful  presenee 
of  the  Most  High,  whose  voice  had  ever  upon  earth  been  sounding 
tremendous  in  his  ears — Wk/!re  is  thy  krothery  What  haH  thou 
done  ?  The  voice  of  thy  hrothei^t  blood  erigth  unto  me  from  thd 
ground.  Unhappy  man !  well  might  his  heart  have  been  heavy, 
when  men  expected  it  to  be  lightest.  *  *  *  All  the  money 
that  he  could  ordinarily  obtain  from  the  Earl  had  from  time  to 
time  been  funiahed  by  Lord  Alkmond  to  the  frmily  of  his  victim. 
For  them  it  was  that  he  had  importuned  his  &ther  for  a  snm  of 
money  snfficioit  to  make  for  them  an  ample  and  penaaneat  pro- 
vision." 

It  was  not  until  now  that  the  Earl,  in  his  smitten 
heart,  owned  that  "  verily  there  is  a  God  who  judgeth  in 
the  earth."  His  daughter  was  by  this  time  Duchess  of 
Waverdale,  and  soon  afterwards  he  left  Milverstoke,  the 
scene  of  so  many  sorrows. 

**  There  was  one  person  whom  he  was  deeply  affected  in  taking 
leave  of,  and  that  was  Mr.  Hylton,  whose  character  having  always 
respected,  he  now  regarded  with  reverence.  In  him  was  lofty 
purpose;  in  him  inflwihk  rectitode;  parity  nnsnlliedj  a  meek- 
ness which  could  never  be  mi&ed  or  disturbed;  a  simplicity, 
strength,  and  dignity  of  character,  the  foundations  of  which  were 
laid  in  profound  Christian  humility  and  faith.  A  thousand  soften- 
ing and  self-reproaching  recollections  cherished  the  Earl,  of  this 
good  man's  patient  gentleness  under  galling  insult,  such  as  his 
Lordship  now  felt  would  have  infonated  most,  if  not  all,  others 
whom  he  had  ever  known  in  life.  Mr.  Hylton  had,  however* 
borne  it  in  silence,  yet  without,  on  the  one  hnnd,  surrendering  au 
iota  of  his  self-respect  or  independence,  or,  on  the  other,  exhibiting 
the  fiiintest  approach  to  resentment." 

The  Earl  was  a  changed  man,  yet  he  stiU  fell  fiyr  short 
of  the  Christian  character. 

'*  Alas,  not  once  from  those  rigid  lips  had  fallen  a  word  of  forgiv»> 
ness  towards  the  supposed  sUyer  of  his  peace  1  The  language  of 
those  lips  was,  and  ever  had  been,  truth  and  sinoerity.  Such,  also, 
were  the  rcgul.iting  principles  of  his  conduct ;  yet,  without  the  oufi 
missiitg  element,  all  was  the  very  blackness  of  darkness,  and  hopeless, 
eternal,  exclusion  from  heaven." 

The  foundations  of  PRIDE  had  been  sapped,  but  the  Earl 
could  not  yet  submit  to  the  solemn  warning  which  his 
young  daughter  had  once  ventured  to  bring  bofore  him  in 
the  text — "  So  likewise  shall  my  heavenly  Father  do  wUo 
you,  if  ye  from  your  hearts  forgive  tiot  every  one  his  In'O- 
ther  tlieir  trespasses,**  Not  yet  could  he/or^Vtf.  At  their 
solemn  ))arting,  Mr.  Hylton  only  whii|)ero4  to  his  nchie 
fi-ieud  the  one  word,  Kkmemueb. 

"  By  tliat  word  he  had  signified, '  Forget  not  our  many  diaconrs- 
J  iog9  togethcri  nor  that  glorious  and  awfnl  Yolnme  whica  is  now 
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beigiiiiiiiig  to  shine  before  yonr  hitherto  unseeing  eyes,  in  letters  of 
Kying  light.  Abhor  yourself !  Look  within  and  see  in  your  heart 
a  nest  of  serpents !  Pray  that  they  die  and  disappear !  That 
pride  and  revenge  may  perish !    Forgive,  or  ask  not  to  be  forgiven.*  ** 

And  this  was  now  whispered  by  the  same  man  who, 
when  formerly  insolently  npbraidod  or  commanded  by  the 
Earl,  had  to  his  wife  bravely  said — 

*My  parishioner,  Ayliffc,  shall  not  die  wrongfully,  if  I  can  lift 
up  a  finger  to  prevent  it,  did  I  live  snrronnded  by  forty  Lords 
Milveratoke!  If  he  be  one  of  the  great  nobles  of  the  earth,  my 
Mary,  think  of  him  whose  servant  I  am ! — whose  bidding  I  do,  ay, 
and  will  do,  though  hell  itself  rise  against  me!'* 

With  his  poor  parishioners  he  liad  been  equally  faithful. 
Adam  Ayliffe,  in  preparation  for  death,  had  also  been  told  of 
his  iniquities,  and  exhorted  to  forgive  as  he  hoped  for  for- 
giveness. Adam,  though  guiltless  of  the  fouler  crime,  had 
openly  confessed  that  he  had,  on  that  fatal  night,  gone  into 
.the  woods  with  feelings  of  malignity  and  purposes  of  revenge 
npon  the  villain  Hundle,  his  deadly  enemy.  Mr.  Hylton 
said  the  Grospel  commanded  him  to  forgive;  and  dealt 
iaithfully  with  his  soul. 

"  *  Jb» — oh,  Adam ! — ^went,  under  a  hellish  impulse,  secretly  to 
be  revenged  on!  If  Qod  should  enter  into  judgment  against  you, 
what  have  you  to  say P  Look  at  the  very  root  of  this  matter: 
concerning  the  hare  which  (small  cause  of  so  much  evil!)  led  to 
all  this.  Bid  you  not  then  stifle  yonr  conscience,  which  condemned 
you  when  first  you  were  tempted  to  do  wrong?  Oh!  where  was 
then  your  BibleP  Where  were  your  father's  wamingsP — where 
were  my  humble  teachings?  Had  you  but  resisted  at  the  first — 
at  the  very  first — ^would  you  now  have  been  here,  Adam  ?  And  was 
not  Providence  opening  for  you,  through  my  unworthy  exertions, 
a  way  for  you  out  of  your  troubles?  Think,  Adam,  of  the  steps 
by  which  you  have  gone  wrong,  and  done  deliberate  wickedness, 
uid  brought  youndf  dtreclly  hither!  I  say  not  this,  Adam,  be- 
lieve me,  to  chide  and  trouble  you  in  so  awful  a  moment  as  this; 
bat  am  only  striving  to  set  you  right  with  your  conscience.*  ** 

Such  are  the  solemn  lessons  of  a  story,  with  which  it  is 
more  than  time  that  we  were  done. 

A  change  was  coming.  "  Weeping  may  endure  for  a 
mght,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning."  Hundle  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years  was  condemned  to  death  for  robbing  a 
bleach-green,  and  before  his  execution,  confessed  that  he 
and  an  associate  now  dead  had  committed  the  murder  for 
which  young  Ayliffe  was  convicted.  They  had  gone  into 
the  woods  to  beat  or  kill  the  head  keeper,  for  whom  Lord 
Alkmond  in  the  dmk  had  been  mistaken.  He  had  been 
Btmck  down  with  the  coulter  of  a  plough,  which  Hundle  had 
thrown  into  a  hollow  tree,  where,  npon  search,  the  dumb 
witness  was  found  after  so  many  years.  How  was  the  obdu- 
rate Earl  smitten  in  heart  when  all  this  was  disclosed !  <<  Is 
all  this  in  judgment  or  in  mercy  ?"  he  tremulously  asked. 

"*  In  mercy,  diear,  my  Lord!  in  mercy!*  answered  Mr.  Hylton, 
with  a  brightening  ooontenance  and  a  cheerful  voice — *  in  you, 
spared  to  an  advanced  age,  I  see  before  me  only  a  monument  of 
mercy  and  goodness !  * 

•  •  <»  4r  •  4r 

**•  All  this — all  this — ^to  a  worm  of  the  earth,  guilty — utterly 
worthless,*  faltered  the  Earl. 

*  *Nay,  call  not  that  worthless  which  God  himself  hath  deigned 
to  redeem!  which  he  hath  endowed  with  immortality!  and  placed 
liere  to  become  fitted  for  eternal  happiness!* 

**  The  Earl  spoke  not  for  some  minutes. 

•*  *  Twenty  years! — nearly  twenty  years! — ^twenty  years'  exile 
nd  misery! — and  injustice!*  he  presently  exclaimed,  clasping  his 
liands  over  his  forehead.  *  Oh,  what  an  eternity  of  anguish  upon 
earth!**' 

And  now  the  Earl  sought  an  interview  with  the  vener- 
able father  of  the  victim — with  old  Adam,  still  living  in  his 
little  freehold,  and  happy  in  the  love  of  God  and  man,  though 
supported  almost  by  neighbourly  kindness.     The  interview 


between  the  two  old  men  was  most  affbcting.  The  Earl 
implored  forgiveness — "  Will  you  forgive  me,  aikd  take  my 
hand  ?» 

'*  *  Ay,  my  Lord — ay,  in  the  name  of  God  I  feeling  that  I  have 
somewliat  to  forgive!  For  a  father  am  I,  and  a  father  wad  thou, 
my  Lord!  Here,  since  it  hath  been  asked  for,  is  my  hand,  that 
never  was  withheld  from  man  that  kindly  asked  for  it-,  and  my 
heart  goes  out  to  thee  vrith  it!  God  bless  thee,  my  Lord,  in  these 
thine  old  and  feeble  days — old  and  feeble  are  we  both,  tmd  the 
ffTtttshopper  is  a  bttrih^n  to  vsP  " 

" '  Let  me  sit  down,  my  friend,*  said  the  Earl,  gently.  *  I  am 
feebler  than  thou ;  and  be  thou  seated  also. 

Next  we  meet  them  kneeling  side  by  side  before  His 
altar, ''  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons,"  to  partake  together 
of  the  Sacrament. 

"  It  was  a  sight  that  was  long  afterwards  spoken  oU  by  those 
who  saw  the  two  old  men  taking  leave  of  each  other,  at  the  church 
door,  with  solemn  courtesy,  each  forgetful  of  mere  earthly  relations, 
uncovering  to  the  other,  in  silence,  his  venerable  head ;  shaking 
each  other  by  the  hand ;  and  then  the  one  assisted  into  his  stately 
coach,  the  other  into  the  small  cart  in  which  a  friendly  neighboor 
had  conveyed  him  to  the  church.'* 

That  year  there  was  a  memorable  struggle  in  Cambridge, 
for  the  highest  honours  of  the  University,  between  the  Earl's 
grandson  and  heir.  Lord  Alkmond,  and  a  humble  sizar, 
named  Southern,  an  obscnre  young  man,  of  a  serious  and 
contemplative  character,  lame,  and  slightly  deformed,  evi- 
dently poor,  and  living  a  very  secluded  life,  yet  showing  many 
indications  of  being,  in  other  pursuits  besides  mathematics, 
a  first-rate  man.  The  question  in  which  the  University  now 
felt  a  keen  interest  was,  which  of  these  individuals,  differing 
so  widely  in  rank,  and  in  worldly  and  personal  advantages, 
was  to  come  out  Senior  Wrangler  ?  The  contest  was  close 
and  keen,  but  honourable  and  manfiil,  and  the  triumph  was 
giuned  by  old  Adam  Ayliffe's  lame  grandson,  the  son  of  the 
exiled  felon,  who,  just  at  this  crisis,  had  returned  in  a  vessel 
fitted  out  by  the  Earl,  The  young  man,  who  as  a  child 
gave  promise  of  very  superior  abilities,  had  been  placed  by 
Mr.  Hylton  at  a  school  in  a  distant  county,  under  the  name 
which  he  now  bore,  to  escape  the  opprobrium  of  his  descent 
from  a  convicted  murderer.  Now  all  was  revealed  to  those 
most  nearly  concerned,  while  the  Senior  Wrangler,  "  dropt 
from  the  moon"  to  carry  off  the  highest  honours,  continued 
to  be  an  object  of  mystery  and  curiosity  to  the  University. 
He  was  seen  the  day  after  his  victory  walking  arm-in-arm 
with  a  tall,  elderly,  grey-haired  man,  of  very  homely  exterior, 
while  Lord  Alkmond  walked  with  Mr.  Hylton.  There 
seemed  great  cordiality  among  the  four  when  they  met, 
though  all  were  grave,  if  not  sad.  Lord  Alkmond  took  off 
his  hat  with  courtesy  and  reverence  to  the  grey-haired  poor 
man.  To  the  same  mysterious  individual  the  Earl  made 
all  the  atonement  in  his  power.  He  confessed  his  errors, 
and  in  humility  prayed  the  forgiveness  of  Aylifie  and  his 
wife,  and  it  was  cordially  given.  And  now  one  evening, 
before  the  assembled  family  and  household  of  Milverstoke, 
Mr.  Hylton  resumed  his  functions  of  chaplain  to  the  Earl, 
and  a  grave  auditory  were  assembled  in  the  same  chamber 
— ^the  library — ^where  scenes  so  stormy  and  so  different  had 
passed,  Mr,  Hylton  read  the  ninetieth  Psalm  and  the 
prayers,  with  soul-subduing  solemnity,  for  his  spirit  was 
moved  by  the  mighty  contrast  whidi  he  beheld  between 
Now  and  Then. 

Shortly  afterwards,  upon  his  death-bed,  the  Earl  sent  for 
old  Adam ;  and  the  venerable  Christian,  taking  his  hat  and 
staff,  put  his  Bible  nnder  his  arm,  and  went  to  the  castle. 
The  solemn  interview  passed,  and  soon  after  Adam  fulfilled 
the  promise  then  made  to  follow  his  noble  Christian  brother 
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to  the  gmfe.  The  Eftri  iuid  yielded  np  his  spirit  <'  in  peace," 
lod  ui  homUe  hope,  while  Adam  was  opening  the  Bible  to 
leid  a  psahn.  Nor  can  we  withhold  the  last  of  this  humble 
and  mj  extnoidinarj  bero  of  a  mod^n  romanee.  At  the 
Evi's  funeral — 

"Old  Aihni  Ayliffe  weat  aa  one  of  the  moacnen,  and  stood 
9dh  i  Bijeitie  coonteoanoe,  only  a  few  yards  from  the  spot  where, 
within  three  moaths'  time,  he  was  himself  laid,  that  he  might  take 
b  rot  beside  her  whom  he  had  loved,  till  both — ^till  all  mankind 
— iiiail  jix  St  the  sonnd  of  the  trumpet  of  the  Resurrection.  He 
&d  «i&  Mble  calmness.  His  rexy  dead  countenance  dilTused  a 
!inag  peice  aroond  the  room ;  for  its  expression  was  that  of  a 
horaJy  Krcnity." 

The  Earl  had  bequeathed  to  the  Ayliffes  ten  thousand 
^vnAsf  as "  a  hamble  peaoe-offering,'*  and  lUrected  that  all 
tk  bocditary  acres  sboald  be  restored  to  old  Adam ;  and 
tt)  the  TJcar's  daughter,  now  a  charming  woman,  he  left  five 
doQaaDd  pounds.  A  ladj  suggests  to  us  tliat  she  should 
bttoDe  Mrs.  Southern,  but  we  hear  nothing  of  that. 
TWe  are  no  love-passages  in  this  story,  which  is  as  severe 
i&^^ple  in  constmotion  as  a  G-reek  drama. 


We  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  the  beauties  of  Uiis  fiction 
tluit  we  have  no  space  left  for  its  faults.  These  consist,  we 
ventore  to  think,  in  professional  technicalities  drawn  out  to 
tedionsness,  and  in  the  length  and  frequency  of  the  dialogaes 
between  the  Earl  and  his  chaplam,  and  the  interviews  of 
the  latter  with  a  certain  muddle-headed  officer  of  dragoons, 
who  acts  only  as  a  drag  upon  the  story.  We  need  not  add, 
that  readers  who  expect  the  coarse  humour,  and  broad  cari- 
cature, and  oflcnces  against  good  taste,  to  be  found  in 
"  Ttsn  Thousaiid  a-Year,^*  will  be  grievously  diappointed. 
Mr.  Warren  has  here  dedicated  his  great  powers  to  higher 
and  more  enduring  purposes.  In  many  respects  we  might, 
from  this  work,  call  him  the  Bichardson  of  an  age  which, 
in  fiction,  has  far  outstepped  that  of  the  author  of  Clarissa 
and  G-randison.  He  is  entitled  to  the  further  praise  of 
having,  in  a  religious  novel,  kept  free  on  the  one  hand  of 
irreverent  familiarity  with  sacred  names  and  things  ;  and  on  * 
the  other,  of  that  error  or  habit  into  which  sincerely  pious 
writers  sometimes  fall,  and  for  which  the  world  knows  no 
softer  name  than  the  ugly  but  expressive  one  of  Cant, 
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rWOL  HOTSL  BATXLLIXRl. 


Lr  tlw  sombre  and  stately  Qaartier  St.  Germain,  and  in 
the  RoA  St  Dominique,  was  the  magnificent  hotel  in  which 
^'elt  the  most  noble  and  very  puissant  seigneur  generally 
U&*n  as  the  Duke  de  Ravilliere.  A  potte-cochere,  in  the 
eQitreofan  elegant  &§ade,  led  into  a  large  square  court,  the 
SlUism  oocapying  three  sides  of  a  square;  in  the  middle  was 
I  iigiu  of  marble  steps,  jmd  through  the  open  door  could  be 
■^  at  the  end  of  a  noble  passage,  the  leafy  green  of  a 
prden. 

looking  out  upon  this  secluded  and  shady  spot  was  an 
£|art&ent  with  large  bay-window  and  balcony. 

To  this  we  now  transport  ourselves. 

Bcelining  languidly  upon  an  ottoman,  with  all  the  exquisite 
gnee  and  nuyesty  combined  which  belonged  to  her,  and  oon- 
Kkfu  that  no  foreign  eye  rested  upon  her  easy  posture,  was 
^  Coontess  ^liranda,  her  hair  slightly  loosened,  and  falling 
pnfiuely  upon  her  beautiful  neck  and  shoulders.  Her  face 
rafnan  the  light,  so  that  the  expression  of  her  eyes  oould 
i>ct  be  seen ;  but  she  was  apparently  smiling. 

Near  her,  sitting  more  demurely,  in  her  stiff  oostume  of 
^«^K»ai  and  silver,  her  hair  all  duly  powdered,  was  AdeU, 
^vkinilj  engaged  in  the  matronly  occupation  of  catechising 
Wfriend. 

"  Miranda,*'  said  she,  pouting  and  half-blushing,  '''twould 
1^^  to  hear  you  speak,  that  I  was  lowering  myself  mnch 
^aeccptiag  the  ailisction  of  my  oousm." 

"And  by  returning  it,"  exclaimed  the  Countess,  laughing; 
"but  bj  00  means.  I  merely  wonder  that  whore  so  many 
£abb  knigbts  have  fiuled,  this  humbler  suitor  should  have 
*»»  and  conquered." 

"Hmfa.  Miianda,"  replied  Adola,  half  impatiently ;  "who 
Bf>  be  bas  oonqnered  ?  See,  when  he  oomes,  bow  proudly 
IviiBehim.'' 


**  It  will  not  hist  five  minutes  this  heroic  resolution  before 
his  candid  smile.  Charles  Clement  is  not  one  who  is  to  be 
played  with  thus." 

"Why,  how  gravely  you  say  this !"  wondered  the  young  girl. 

"  t  am  grave  because  I  speak  of  one  noble,  generous,  and 
with  whom  no  woman  who  is  loved  by  him  should  trifle," 
said  Miranda,  whose  face  was  now  turned  qnite  away,  but 
who  spoke  seriously,  almost  gravely. 

"  But  I  will  be  as  gentle  as  a  young  fiiwn  then,  since  you 
think  it  well,"  replied  Adela,  much  surprised. 

"  Be  so,  not  only  now,  but  when  you  call  him  husband, 
Adeki,  for  'tis  a  sacred  thing  to  have  in  trust  the  happiness, 
perhaps  the  life,  of  one  who  loves,  and  hopes,  and  trusts  in 
us,"  and  the  young  countess  was  silent,  as  if  much  moved. 

"Miranda,"  said  her  friend,  gently,  almost  timidly,  ''how 
happy  yon  would  make  such  a  noble  heart  as  his." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  asked  the  young  Italian,  with  a 
peculiar  smile,  so  faint,  it  &ded  like  the  last  breath  of  an 
evening  wind  amid  the  flowers. 

"Do  I  thiok  so?"  exclaimed  Adela,  wonderingly  ;  "were 
I  worth  half  as  much,  I  should  be  proud  as  Lucifer." 

"Yon  think,"  said  Miranda,  scarce  conscious  of  what  she 
was  saying — she  was  dreaming  though  awake — "  that  I  could 
vie  with  you — that  I  could  give  happiness  whore  you  could — 
that  I  have  equal  charms  with  thee  ?" 

"  Ten  times  more,"  replied  Adek,  quite  innocent  of  any 
meaning  which  might  apply  to  herself;  "  thero  Is  not  in  the 
land,  peer  or  peasant,  but  would  be  proud  and  happy  to  call 
you  his  bride." 

"Tou  aro  a  warm  friend,"  answered  the  Countess, 
Uughing,  and  again  turning  away,  so  that  the  expression  of 
her  face  was  hid. 

"  Not  I,  and  mnch  shall  I  wonder  if  you  aro  a  month  at 
court  ere  you  be  an  affianced  wife." 

"Never!"  said  the  quick-emotioned  Italian;  "never, 
child.    Thou  wilt  never  live  to  see  mo  a  wife.' ' 
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*' Why  r*  oaked  Adela,  stiangelf  puicled  at  her  friond's 
maimer,  and  a  slight  shudder  quirering  through  her  frame. 

"  Jo7aiid*nieRineas  are  not  made  for  me,  sweet  one,'* 
vepUed  Minnda,  with  a  laugh,  "nor  wedded  wifedom  neither. 
Besides,  I  am  young,  I  am  rich,  they  say,"  she  added, 
ahnost  soomlully ;  '*  I  am  heautifal ;  why  should  I  sell 
juy  sweet,  iweet  liberty  to  win  the  heart  of  any  mortal 
man?" 

"  Ton  are  a  wUd,  fickle  being,  and  strangely  changeful  of 
Jate,"  said  Adela. 

*'  Then  lot  us  to  the  harpsiohord,"  eried  the  Countess, 
rising,  and  turning  towards  the  further  end  of  the  room,  just 
as  Oharies  Clement,  whom  she  had  heard  coming,  entered 
at  a  side-door. 

"  My  Lord  Duke,"  he  said,  half  hesitatingly,  **  has  sent 
mehither*'— ^ 

"Where  you  know,  eousm,  you  aro  always  welcome," 
replied  Adela,  with  a  sweet  smile.  "  Friends  are  scarce 
now-a-days." 

"  Good  evenhig,  Monsieur  Clement,*'  said  Miranda, 
almost  coldly. 

"Good  evening,  Madame,"  answered  Charles,  with  a 
slightly  haughty  tone. 

Adela,  too  innocently  happy  to  notice  this,  drew  forth  a 
portfolio,  and,  as  was  her  wont,  began  to  paint  fanciful 
trifles,  while  her  cousin  spake  to  her,  now  admiring  the 
labour  of  her  fair  hands,  now  gallantly  lauding  the  exquisite 
fingers  which  were  so  gracefully  employed. 

Despite  however,  his  gentle  gallantry,  his  talk  was  gene- 
rally, however,  serious.  The  times,  the  hopes  and  fears  of 
parties,  his  aspirations  for  the  happiness  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, his  eloquent  thoughts  found  vent  in  words,  and 
Adela,  though  not  sympathising  with  all,  because  she  under- 
stood not  all,  listened  with  charmed  ears,  for  he  who  spake 
Bhe  loved,  and  by  him  was  she  beloved,  and  his  voice  was 
glad  to  her  heart. 

When  thoy  conversed  on  trivial  things,  their  soil  nothings 
wore  sacred  to'themselves,  for  then  high  swept  the  chords 
of  the  Countess'  harp  to  fade  away  and  be  dead,  when 
again  the  young  man  turned  to  his  explanations  of  events 
and  the  rumours  of  the  day.  It  seemed  more,  however, 
from  politeness  than  from  any  desire  to  hear  him,  for  scarcely 
did  lie  pause,  than  again  swept  high  these  harp  strings 
and  tho  murmurs  of  the  young  hearts,  who^scarcely  knew 
of  her  existence,  were  wafced  on  an  ocean  of  music  to  the 
•ky. 

Presently,  Charles,  after  admiring  the  exquisite  colouring 
of  a  flower  as  it  grew  into  existence  beneath  her  pencil, 
became  lower  and  more  Impassioned  in  his  tones,  and  then 
the  Countess,  gliding  from  her  harp,  moved  toward  tho 
door  which  led  to  Adela's  bed-room,  and  which  was  open. 

On  the  threshold  she  turned  round  to  look  upon  that  pair, 
and  her  face  was  paler  than  the  sheet  of  paper  on  which 
the  blushing  rose  which  Adehi  had  painted  lay  senseless 
and  inunoveable. 

There  she  stood  in  the  pride  and  splendour  of  her  womanly 
beauty,  a  thing  to  be  worshipped  rather  than  loved.  Her 
liquid  eyes  were  wet  with  tears — her  colourless  face  quivered 
with  emotion — ^her  brow  was  contracted — for  that  happiness 
she  saw  before  her  could  never  be  hers.  A  secret  lay  between 
the  ftiiltion  of  a  woman's  hopes  ;  for  her  thero  was  no  rosy 
fotura  tanged  with  the  sweet  thought  of  being  an  adored 
I  wife. 

iQowteM  gfCttM-monUi  aprhi- 


cess  in  her  own  land,  of  high  and  noble  Hneage,"  she  nar* 
mured,  as  she  stood  before  a  mirror.  '*  Perish  these  vain 
baubles ;  were  I  less  noble,  I  had  been  more  happy.  But 
perish  rather  these  vain  and  idle  thoughts.  Down  thou  soft 
heart,"  she  added,  pressing  her  hands  upon  her  lovely  and 
heaving  bosom,  "  and  know  thou  hast  a  mistrsss." 

With  these  words  the  beautiful  girl  frowned  upon  herself, 
stamped  her  foot  upon  the  ground,  and  then  sunk  into  a 
large  arm-chair  which  faced  the  mirror.  Involuntarily  she 
cast  her  eyes  upon  the  reflection  of  her  figure,  and  her  eye 
examined-^not  with  pride — ^not  with  satisfaotion— bat 
curiously,  with  a  scrutinising  glance — every  feature  of  her 
face. 

Suddenly  she  rose,  and  snatching  fh>m  her  bosom  a  ple« 
ture,  a  small  miniature,  examined  it  by  the^bg  Iio:ht 
of  the  garden.  Her  eyes  rested  long  upon  it,  and  then 
again  they  fell  upon  the  mirror. 

And  the  muror  once  more  refl#Bted  a  lovely  fbrm,  but  that 
of  one  pale  and  with  an  expression  of  sadness,  strangely 
at  variance  with  the  merry  creature  who  had  so  recently 
laughed  with  Adela. 

'*This  picture  is  charming — is  exquisite,"  she  murmured, 

but  is  she  to  BMich  more  so  than  I  ?" 

And  again  her  glance  fell  upon  the  muror,  which  this  time 
sent  baek  a  frowning  and  lowering  brow,  and  Miranda 
started  herself. 

* '  Oh !  to  rest,  my  silly  heart ;  take  courage,  there  is  one  sure 
physician  yet.     Time  cures  or  kills." 

And  the  miniature  was  warmly  kissed  and  placed  onoe 
more  in  her  bosom,  where  it  waa  gentiy  hid  away,  nestling 
near  her  beating  and  aching  heart. 

The  miniature  was  a  medallion  portrait  of  Adela. 

Miranda  then  moved  towards  the  open  door  which  separated 
her  firom  the  lovers,  and  without  being  noticed  by  them, 
regained  her  seat  before  the  harpsichord. 

Charles  Clement  was  speaking ;  he  was  commenting  on  the 
sufierings  of  the  people,  without  work,  without  bread.  He 
spoke  with  deep  feeling,  and  eloquently,  for  he  was  in 
earnest. 

**  And  do  your  philosophers  hope  to  remedy  all  this  ?"  sud- 
denly inquired  the  Countess,  in  her  driest  manner. 

"  Madame,"  replied  Charles  Clement,  waking  from  his 
charmed  dream,  while  the  fair  Adela  slightly  pouted,  "  if 
the  States-General  do  not  provide  willingly  against  all  this 
misery,  they  must  be  forced  to" — 

"  Forced  to,"  said  Miranda^  with  something  of  a  scof- 
fing air. 

•'Yes,  Madame,  forced  to,"  answered  the  young  repub- 
lican :  '*  Paris  is  in  a  state  of  fever  which  nothing  but  two 
things  will  allay,  the  assurance  of  their  starvation  being  re- 
moved, and,  more  than  all,  that  the  Tiers-Etats  will  hence- 
forth be  a  power  in  the  state." 

"And  you  think  them  right,  of  course.  Monsieur  Clement," 
said  Miranda,  in  a  tone  of  merry  provocation.  ' '  With  mc, 
Madame,  thero  is  but  one  power  in  the  state,  the  people — 
with  me  they  are  rulers  and  ruled ;  and,  until  this  principle 
bo  recognised,  I  can  see  no  prospect  of  just  legislation." 

•*  But  your  people  have  been  quiet  enough  under  their 
kings  and  rulers  hitherto,"  said  the  Countess ;  "methinks  if 
they  have  been  enslaved,  it  has  been  of  their  own  acconl." 

**  Which  only  proves  that  hitherto  they  have  been  aa 
ignorant  as  debased,  but  excess  of  oppression  cures  itself. 
Royal  tyranny  might  have  been  borne,  but  the  feudal  sysi 
tem^  with  its  nvvtroaitiosi  ha«  ftwakooed  tbo  people,"; 
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''I}uBk7M,«lM/'i]i|iH^liiffiur<lis|wt«it.  •'thafetiie 
SatM-GeMnl  Witt  aik  ft  okuigo  io  all  tiiis  t" 

"Tk*  eMMtitnenti  «f  the  Ti«fB-fiUti  hftTe  raqairtd  tlMt 
(kar  RpntratatiTM  alMmld  gmii  fto  rappUM  wbik  om  ia- 
JKieeiesaai  to  btot  «l»  fiur  fro»o£  Fntnoe.  May  tbey 
sobiy  fdUi  thu  glQiioas  miMioD  I" 

'  cried  Miranda,  lermtlf . 

nid  ClanMst,  vith  an  involimtaiy  atari, 
«Ut  lie  locked  aataoiabed. 

**  Eixngh  of  pditice, "  interpoaed  AdeU,  with  the  pout  of 
AfoikduU; "  thawcaUieri8lovely,lei«aridato  VinaeDiias." 

"Ttt  BOt  &r  from  our  diimar  hour/'  rtpUad  Mhranda, 
la-kJBg. 

"X«fw  mud*"  aaid  Adela,  r»ng»  "  Monsiaiir  le  Dake 
hs  just  gone  out,  and  wa  can  lozmiaie  in  a  fbmt  picnic. 
I  do  10  long  lor  the  air  of  the  woods. " 

She  might  have  added  that  her  heart,  all  full  of  joy  and 
hffion^  her  soul  breafchiag  the  flnt  frorii  fragrance  of  young 

1ll^  «i8  too  oooAned  within  their  formal  rooma,  and  she 

viM  ike  icarae  knew  why,  for  the  fr«e  and  open  air  of  the 

100^  Miranda  saw  all  this,  though  the  lorer  waa  blind, 

ai4 itt atmile,  roae  to  aeoond  her  prcjeet. 
loflritr  oat  horaee — to  eoaunand  the  attendanoe  of 

OTiBii— to  homiy  the  fomily  oook   by  oovnternModing 

fciff  to  let  the  uutUre  ^hoUl  in  a  perfect  flurry  pte- 
pviBf  ft  eoU  collation — and  to  order  its  being  plaoed  all  on 
a  f»»  hone,  waa  the  work  of  a  nwment,  and  then  away 
d^ped  the  happy  and  wilfiil  beauty  to  dren,  aocompanted 
kjliiottia. 

"Beaaiinotthe  air  more  sunny  to-day  than  aaoal ?"  said 
Itift,  frith  a  look  of  wonder,  to  her  (Head. 

"Itii  Ksreely  so  fine  as  yesterday,"  replied  the  Countess ; 
"  Wt  the  rosf  tint  is  in  your  heart.  You  see  all  with  partial 
<^ ;  the  nn  is  brighter— the  heayeas  more  serene — the  air 
&««  bahny,  because  there  is  joy  and  happiness  tbete,"  and 
liKpfawed  bar  hand  upon  the  hluriiiog  girl's  side. 

"Hash,  Miraoda  dear,"  hastily  responded  the  lovely 
^Mt ;  "  bat  methinks  what  you  say  is  true.  But  can  such 
<ie%fatlast?  I  feel  too  happy." 

"  Not  happier  than  yoa  deserve, ' '  said  the  Italian,  gravely, 
"tid  please  heaven  you  may  always  be  so.  But  oone,  1 
^  ready  first ;  I  leave  you  Rosa  to  aid  your  own  maid, 
vMie  I  go  to  keep  your  knight  company." 

With  those  words  Miranda  re-entered  the  saloon,  at  a  win- 
^  of  which  stood  Charles  Clement.  As  she  entered,  the 
JMag  man  turned  roond,  and,  seeing  who  it  was,  advaaced 
pardjr  to  meet  her. 

''Coootess/'  he  said,  bowing  low*  and  speaking  with  sad 
•Brhuio,  <•  in  what  have  I  offended  you  f" 

"  OiEmded  me  T*  cried  the  k>vely  girl,  all  crimson  and  con- 
fiiaed,  10  taken  by  surprise  was  she  at  the  other's  straight- 
fenrard  manner. 

"U  oeoBM  80*  to  judge  from  your  eoU  tone.    Do  you  dis- 

«?pOTs  of— or  • It  waa  now  Charles'  s  time  to  hesiuto 

tadUosh. 

*'  By  ae  means,"  said  the  Countess,  who  had  recovered 
^*'^  by  the  exercise  of  a  will  which  never  failed  when 
&^6d.  <*By  no  means  ;  I  approve  most  highly  of  your 
>^uinl  sffiwttoo.  For  a  husband  for  Adcla,  and  a  friend  for 
"?«^Ikaow  none  more  worthy  than  Charles  Clcmout. 
Uvbefiiondstiien." 

"^  was  said  vrith  an  exquisite  ease  and  grace»  that  would 
b?8  vn  a  smilelfom  the  most  rigid  philosopher.  Charles'  s 
^  kMM  mlh  driislht^  but  it  vu  at  the  WQxdi 


itfbction."  Ho  still,  however,  reeolleetod  Umnlf  toficiently 
to  take  the  young  Italian's  oifored  hand,  and  raise  it  to 
his  lips. 

''WeU  done!"  said  Adela,  with  a  sweet  Uragh;  «'my 
cousin  is  practising  for  his  presentation  at  court." 

"  Say,  father,  to  kneel  at  beauty's  feet,"  guly  responded 
Miranda,  taking  her  friend's  hand,  and  giving  it  to  the  young 
man  to  kiss. 

Charles  Clement  took  that  white  and  trembling  hand  in 
his,  and,  stooping  gently,  pressed  his  lips  upon  the  fingers, 
and  when  he  raised  his  eyes,  sparkling  and  joyous,  they 
were  fixed  on  the  Countess  to  thank  her  ;  but  Miranda  was 
grave  as  nsual,  and,  without  a  word,  led  the  way  towards 
the  door. 

They  are  soon  mounted,  and  readiing  the  quays,  avray  they 
dash  for  tho  antique  PontNeuf,  passing  which,  and  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  they  enter  the  bu^  Rue  St.  Antoine.  In  a  few 
moments,  for  their  speed  is  rapid,  they  are  beneath  the 
sombre  shade  and  lofty  towers  of  tho  Bastile,  whioh  firowned 
hideously  over  tho  hotbed  of  insurrection  and  revolution. 
The  chief  workers  in  all  the  great  days  of  this  mighty  dnuna 
were  those  of  the  quarter  of  the  Bastile. 

"Gloomy  spectre  of  despotism,"  said  Charles,  half-shud- 
dering ;  *<  who  knows  what  crime  has  been  and  is  behmd 
these  walls!" 

''  Polities  again,"  exclaimed  Adela,  holding  up  her  riding- 
whip. 

**  Pardon,"  answered  the  young  man,  intoxicated  at  her 
glance  of  innocent  aflieotion. 

"  Tou  are  always  easily  forgiven,"  half-whispered  Us  oon- 
sm,  and  then,  as  if  alarmed  at  these  fow  words,  away  she 
galloped. 

'<  Happy  pair,"  said  Miranda,  shaking  her  bead ;  '*  but  why 
reins  in  the  lover  ?" 

They  were  before  a  cabaret,  over  which,  in  laiige  letters, 
was  written,  La  T<fwr  du  Ba$HlU, 

It  was  five  o'clock,  and  M.  Brown,  aoeompanied  by  Tor . 
ticolis,  had  just  disappeared  through  the  door- way. 

*'  My  servant,  who  obtained  leave  of  absence  this  morn- 
ing to  visit  a  friend,  has  just  entered  yonder  ill-looking 
hole,"  he  said,  by  way  of  explanation  ;  "  but  pardon,  fair 
cousin,  for  bringing  you  to  a  halt,  I  am  again  at  your  service ;' ' 
and  away,  once  more,  they  sped  towards  Vincennes. 


CnAFTER  VI. 
TRX  OABAKET  Of  TBX  FAUDOUBO  ST.  AffTOINB. 

OccxiPTiiio  the  lower  part  of  a  house,  in  the  Ruo  do  Fau- 
bourg, St,  Adtoine,  the  Tour  du  Bastile  presented  the  ordi- 
nary features  of  a  low  Pftris  wine  shop.  Cutside,  on  a  red 
washed  wall,  all  streaked  with  white,  which  ran  down  in 
smeary  lines  from  above,  were  displayed  blue  bottles,  beneath 
which  huge  figures  of  six  and  of  eight  showed  that  wine  vras 
sold  at  the  moderate  rate  of  three  and  four  pcnco  English 
per  quart.  Divers  sausages,  of  a  dubious  brewn,  explained 
that  there  was  also  more  solid  refreshment.  Ascending  thrco 
worn  and  rough  steps,  you  entered  a  room  about  a  dozen  feet 
square,  of  which  half  was  taken  up  by  the  counter,  and  a 
small  portion  of  the  other  half  by  tho  opening  of  the  cellar. 
There  was  no  bench  before  the  bar — the  landlord  having  no 
desire  that  his  customers  should  sit  down,  as  they  would  thus 
prevent  the  aniral  of  fresh  thirsty  visitors.  Tho  drinkers 
«(gg4ftt  the bvi  or  lous^  ahovi  in  groupi  oatude,  this 
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being  a  popular  and  famous  cabaret,  where  wino  was  gene- 
rally good,  and  where  Monsieur  Ducrosne,  lieutenant  of 
police  of  the  good  city  of  Paris,  permitted  the  engagement 
of  workmen  by  their  masters.  For  those  who  ventured  c  n  the 
luxury  of  a  whole  bottle,  or  who  desired  to  eat  with  their 
wine,  there  was  an  inner  room,  a  kind  of  tap,  which  owned 
two  long  tables,  four  wooden  benches,  a  couple  of  dirty  table- 
cloths, a  pair  of  oil-lamps,  a  number  of  greasy  candlesticks, 
and  was  waited  on  by  a  lad  as  dirty  and  repelling  as  the 
furniture. 

At  the  Tory  end  of  one  of  the  tables,  occupying  each  one 
aide,  sat  two  men,  who  remained  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
company,  and  were  evidently  slightly  superior  in  their  social 
position. 

The  one  was  a  stout,  burly,  well-fed  personage,  who  seemed 
perfectly  satisfied  with  himself,  and  with  his  own  ruddy 
whiskers,  and  somewhat  scanty  hair,  which  he  continually 
nnoothed  over  the  bald  portion  of  his  head,  as  if  ho  thought 
these  stray  locks  sufficed  to  conceal  his  real  nudity.  His 
oostume  was  that  of  a  tradesman. 

His  companion,  who  sat  opposite,  was  a  little  more  than 
five  feet  in  height,  but  strongly  built,  and  neither  stout  nor 
thin ;  his  shoulders  were  broad,  his  waist  slight,  while  his 
legs  were  in  some  degree  bowed.  His  strong  arms  were 
crossed  upon  the  table.  A  thick  short  neck  supported  a  head 
of  vast  ugliness,  not,  however,  without  features  which,  sepa- 
rate, were  striking,  and  even  handsome.  His  face  was  large 
and  bony,  with  a  nose  aquiline  and  flat — the  lower  part  ex- 
tremely prominent ;  his  mouth  was  sm.all,  with  thick  lips, 
which  were  kept  in  continual  motion  by  a  nervous  contrac- 
tion ;  a  lofty  forehead,  eyes  half  grey,  half  yellow,  lively, 
piercing,  and  naturally  gentle ;  an  assumed  bold  mien,  scarce 
eyebrows,  a  sallow  complexion,  with  black  beard,  and  brown 
neglected  hair,  completed  the  aspect  of  this  man,  whose  shabby 
loose  coat,  dirty  breeches,  grey  stockings,  old  hat,  shoes 
without  buckles — one  fastened  by  string,  the  other  not  at  all — 
gave  him  the  air  of  a  dealer  in  stolen  goods,  looking  out  for 
custom. 

At  some  distance  was  a  tall  man,  in  more  decent  garb, 
about  the  middle  height.  There  was  nothing  remarkable  in 
his  appearance,  save  a  strange  resemblance  which  he  bore  to 
a  tiger  who  had  had  the  small-pox — (to  use  the  energetic 
expression  of  Mirabeau). 

This  was  the  Abb6  Roy. 

Around  were  working  men,  drinking,  smoking,  and  dis- 
cussing the  events  of  the  day,  principally  the  misery  endured 
by  the  working-classes  from  scarce  and  dear  food — the  poor 
man's  first  scourge. 

Among  them  were  men  whose  sinister  and  lowering  counte- 
nances were  in  strange  contrast  with  the  generally  honest 
and  open  expression  which  sat  on  those  of  the  artizans,  and 
which  would  always  sit  there,  were  this,  the  most  important 
section  of  society,  cared  for  as  it  should.  These  men,  too, 
were,  without  and  within,  drinking  hardly,  muttering  low,  in 
a  strange  argot  of  their  own,  casting,  from  habit,  suspicious 
glances  behind,  and  then  laughing  loudly,  and  clinking  their 
glasses  together  in  humble  imitation  of  the  higher  debauchees 
of  the  past  reign. 

These  men  were  thieves  and  robbers — vagabonds — some 
of  the  rich  materials  used  by  the  enemies  of  the  revolution  to 
throw  discredit  on  its  progress.  Warned  by  a  hint  from 
above  that  there  was  riot  and  plunder  in  the  wind,  they  had 
hurried  to  the  cabaret  of  the  Tour  du  Battile,  ready  for  any 
not  Qf  Yiolence  or  madnesa*    They  were  amply  supplied  with 


wine,  which  they  freely  shared  with  the  working-men  around 
them,  until  these  began  to  be  merry  and  excited.  As  fast 
as  their  bottles  were  empty,  they  were  refilled  at  the  bar,  an 
'11-looking  fellow  who  leaned  careleealy  upon  the  counter 
paying  for  aU.  Strange  as  this  was,  the  landlord  Mked  no 
questions.     The  man  was  an  officer  of  police. 

M.  Brown  and  Jean  Torticolis  sat  apart,  as  if  they  had  no 
connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  company.  Near  them  was 
M.  Duchesne,  whom  the  orick-neck  had  readily  enlisted  in  hii 
enterprise. 

The  conversation  was  loud  and  confiised,  but  the  ugly  man 
and  his  ruddy  companion  spoke  idthont  interruption. 

<*Ah,  ah!"  said  the  ruddy  man,  rubbing  his  hands,  "I 
think.  Doctor,  your  walk  has  done  yon  good  ;  you  do  credit 
to  your  bottle  and  to  this  matelotte." 
I  ''  I  satisfy  the  wants  of  nature,"  replied  the  ugly  man,  in 
a  slightly  foreign  accent — *'  nothing  more." 

"  But  you  do  not  regret  your  long  stroll  fn  the  wood, 
Nom  d^un  earporal^  but  we  crossed  the  forest  rudely  V '  and 
the  sturdy  fellow  stretched  his  legs,  as  if  ready  for  another 
start. 

'*  Certainly  not,"  said  the  other,  folding  his  arms,  and  re- 
flecting. He  eontinued,  after  a  pause,  paraphrasing  his  own 
published  expression.  **  At  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  country, 
which  the  sun  shadows  with  the  enamel  of  its  changing  rays, 
I  feel  a  seorot  delight  I  rarely  otherwise  experience.  The 
verdure  of  the  field,  the  gentle  perfume  of  flowers,  the  har- 
monious song  of  birds,  and  the  fresh  breath  of  the  zephjri, 
insensibly  move  the  heart  to  gaiety.  A  soft  sensation  of 
peace  glides  to  the  soul ;  there  comes  upon  you  a  speeies  of 
enchantment,  which  few  can  resist.  But  as  much  a  loTOly 
spot  inspires  me  with  joy,  does  a  sombre  desert  shed  me- 
Loncholy  upon  my  whole  being.  Arid  plains,  without  turf  or 
flowers,  dead  trees,  dark  foliage,  enormous  masses  of  rocka 
bbckened  by  time,  the  noise  of  torrents  roaring  down  the 
mountain-slope,  mingled  with  the  cawing  of  crows  and  the 
lugubrious  cry  of  the  eagle,  fill  me  with  sadness." 

"Jean,"  exclaimed  the  other,  with  his  mouth  wide  open. 
"I  do  believe  you  are  preaching." 

"  I,"  snarled  the  other,  with  a  strange  smile,  "  it's  not  my 
trade ;  I  leave  it  to  yonder  blackcrows,"  and  he  pointed  to 
the  abb6. 

"  You  are  a  philosopher,"  continued  the  other. 

"  I  am  a  poor  lover  of  my  kind,"  replied  the  Doctor ; 
"  that  is  to  say,  of  the  humble,  the  poor,  the  wretched,*'  he 
added,  with  an  indescribable  expression  of  rage :  *'  as  for  the 
rest,  I  hate  them.  Aristocrats,  merchants,  tradesmen,  money- 
dealers,  go-betweens  between  dame  Nature  and  the  poor 
man,  dealing  out,  for  every  hour  of  blessed  light  devoted  to 
slavery  and  drudgery,  a  hard  morsel  of  bread  and  a  han<lful 
of  straw — ^giving  with  one  hand,  taking  back  with  the 
other." 

And  this  apostle  of  communism,  though  that  sapient  science 
had  then  neither  habitation  nor  name,  ground  his  teeth  with 
intense  fury. 

"But,"  said  the  other,  doubtingly,  "there  must  be 
butchers,  and  bakers,  and  shoemakers,  and  capitalists  to 
employ  labour." 

"Must  there f  cried  the  other;  "and  booksellers  to 
crush  the  free  fiight  of  genius  within  its  bargaining  seal.  Ko» 
the  world  is  my  temple,  and  I  would  scourge  out  of  it  thoso 
who  make  profit  of  the  subsistence  and  labour  of  others. " 

The  whole  room  was  listening,  though  tho  little  Doctor  ^raa 
not  awaro  of  it.    Tho  Abb6  Roy  and  M.  Brown  «»jhaD2e4  » 
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giaaeer  vbieh  via  maloallj  congratulaiiTo,    Unoomcioosly 
tto  ttcanget  ma  fetTtog  their  cause. 

"  Bot  hov  would  you  have  these  men  make  a  Uring  V ' 
SBggestod  the  bonrgeoie. 

"  Lei  them  work,"  thundered  the  irate  small  man,  who 
vM  founiog  at  the  mouth  with  vehomenoe,  and  moring 
OQ  the  bench  with  strange  contortions.  "  I  would  have  erery 
naa  wbe  works  not  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth  as  use- 
\m  Termin.  We  were  all  bom  to  lire  by  the  sweat  of  our 
bnvs,  sad  iang-dieu!  the  tiers  etcU  will  do  little  good  if  they 
do  Qot  briog  us  to  that." 

"Bat  eirilizatJon  f*  cried  the  other,  who  was  a  rudely 
nad  man,  and  not  yet  quite  inoculated  by  his  companion's 
wiki  and  mad  theories,  more  absurd  under  a  demooratio  form 
of  gorenunent  than  any  other. 

"A  Eoonding  word, ' '  replied  his  friend, ' '  never  yet  applied, 
bat  vhieb  is  all  for  the  advantage  of  one  class." 
"Ami great  towna—Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles V* 
"Vut  iniquities,  where  crime  and  vice  are  festering  for 
fibegoodof  tbefew." 
"  Aod  ^perty  ?"  continued  the  other,  alarmed. 
"Bflbbery.     No  man  has  a  right  to  more  than  he  can  use 
irUaieU:    Equally  divided,  all  would  have  some." 

"ToBBsre !"  cried  Duchesne,  '*  but  the  bourgeois  speaks 
Be  a  min.  Long  live  the  bouigeois  1" 
"Long live  the  bonigeois,"  cried  the  workiag-mcn. 
"Be patient !"  aaid  the  little  man,  rising,  and  now  fuUy 
emted,  "the  time  of  the  pec^le  is  coming*  You  shall  see, 
c&iau,  the  hour  when  labour  shall  have  Its  due,  when  the 
ansa  of  the  poor  shall  not  be  tired  for  nothing.  But  there 
But  be  rough  work  before  then. " 

'^PuU,"  whl^ered  Brown,  "this  man  is  dangerous.  I 
Bot  lasrk  him." 

"Ehf '  put  in  the  Ahb6  Roy,  in  an  insinuating  tone  ; 
"the  artisan  is  daily  more  and  more  oppressed,  bread  is  hourly 
Kareer,  work  is  not  plentiful,  and  wages  fall." 
"Whose fault?"  said  the  little  man,  bluntly. 
"1  asaroely  know/'  hesitated  the  priest. 
"  Of  the  thousand  idlers,  mirliflorg  a  la  violelU,  who  live 
bit  to  tread  on  their  scarlet  heeU,  to  advertise  thoir  tailors' 
goods,  sad  watch  for  wrinkles  on  their  crapulous  skins  ;  who 
OHuame  the  hard  earnings  of  tbeur  miserable  serfs ;  of  pestilent 
iawyen,  devouring  the  substance  of  the  widow  and  the 
«pban  i  of  myriads  of  fiit  and  laxy  monks,  stewing  their  huge 
canaases  in  dishonourable  sloth  and  good  living,  true  aac- 
S'cloiu.'ofhundreds  of  abbes,  bishops,  Malta-knights,  spend* 
iog  their  ravennes  and  health  in  the  dens  of  the  Palais  Royal ; 
6f  faespsof  forestaUers  andregrators,  Foulons  and  Bortrands, 
vho  bay  up  the  abundance  of  the  earth  and  stow  it  away, 
tbatwhen  scarcity  comes  they  may  drag  the  last  denier,  the 
iait  Hard  and  double,  from  the  entrails  of  the  starving. 
Wbcaefiuilt?'*  he  half  screamed,  "  we  shall  soon  see." 

The  crowd,  which  never  before  had  heard  such  words,  and 
«ho  now  listened  to  them,  yelled  forth  with  a  shrill  and 
<^kmg  accent,  flaming  eyes,  mouth  foaming  and  distorted, 
^kened  breathlessly.  Each  man  held  in  his  respiration,  as 
if  iesrfal  of  losing  a  syllable  of  the  rude  demagogue's 
^^uugne — he  who  just  now  had  spoken  so  softly  of  nature 
vi  thsB»  when  he  paused  for  breath,  there  followed  a  roar  of 
apfisose,  the  orator's'. first  oraUon— he  as  yet  so  despised, 
^  all  nen  slighted  and  shunned  him. 

''Ihssr,"  said  one,  duly  tutored,  when  the  noise  for  amo- 
Wit  csMsd,  "  that  thasre  is  question  of  lowering  wages.' ' 
*'Shan»l"  fiiad  tiw  mh,  nqw  veU  pUed  with  drink,  and 


Etui  more  intoxicated  at  the  sound  of  their  own  griefs,  savagely 
poured  forth  from  sympathetic  lips. 

••We  will  resist,"  cried  .inother. 

••  Wo  will  burn  and  destroy,"  said  a  third. 

"  But  where  heard  you  this  ?"  inquired  one  more  cautious 
or  less  vinous. 

"From  a  workman  of  Rcveillen,  the  coloured  paper 
maker,  who  will  set  the  example,"  replied  the  other — a  cun- 
ing  rogue,  who  received  his  hints  from  the  abb^,  himself 
scarcely  yet  recovered  from  the  tirade  of  the  dirty  Doctor. 

"  Impossible,"  cried  one. 

"  The  beat  master  in  Paris." 

**  A  workman  once  like  ourselves." 

"  But  the  more  upstart,  perhaps,"  muttered  the  Doctor, 
wipiog  his  forehead  with  a  hideous  cloth,  which  he  drew  from 
his  pocket. 

•'  True,'*  said  another. 

"  He  is  going  to  reduce  his  day  wages  to  fifteen  sous," 
continued  the  prompter. 

"  Starvation,"  cried  the  workmen. 

"A  baa  Reveillen  !"  thundered  the  mob. 

*'  Death  to  Reveillen,"  shouted  the  others. 

"  Come,"  said  Duchesne,  leaping  up,  "to  the  atelier," 

"  Come,"  repeated  Torticolis,  following  his  example. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  excLumed  the  Doctor,  in  his 
shrillest  tone,  and  leaping  upon  his  bench. 

"To  punish  Reveillen,  the  blood-screw,  the  leech,  who 
grinds  men  down  to  fifteen  sous." 

"Fools  !"  cried  the  Doctor,  frantically,  "you  will  be  shot 
like  wolves,  skewered  like  frogs ;  the  sword  and  the  bayonet 
will  slay  you.     What  can  ye  do  against  soldiers  V ' 

"  Eat  them,  a  la  eroque  au  ael,'*  replied  one,  amid  roars 
of  applause,  mingled  with  laughter.  The  mob  was  delighted 
at  the  notion  of  devouring  soldiers,  flavoured  with  salt. 

The  Doctor  sank  down  upon  his  bench,  a  strange  expres- 
sion on  his  face.  There  was  fear,  fear  for  himself— he  had 
roused  their  passions ;  fear  for  the  people — the  odds  were 
against  them  ;  but  there  was  a  look  of  indefinable  joy  and 
hope  in  his  smile,  for  he  saw  how  the  mob  could  be  roused, 
and  on  that  spot  the  man  took  measure  of  his  materials. 
Still  determined  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  outrage  which 
they  were  about  to  perpetrate,  and  of  which  he  saw  tho 
danger,  for  tho  infant  States-General,  giving  excuse,  as  it 
would,  for  military  rigour,  ho  again  rose,  but  the  room  was 
almost  empty.  Thero  remained  but  the  Abb^  Roy  and  M. 
Brown,  the  secret,  but  unsuspected,  authors  of  the  tumult. 

The  man,  however,  rushed  forth  to  the  step  of  the  door* 
in  front  of  which  more  than  a  hundred  men  were  congre- 
gated,  yelling,  bawling,  explaining  to  those  without  the  sup- 
posed infamy  of  Reveillen,  and  recruiting  new  arms  every 
minute.  The  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  quarter  of  labour,  of 
industry,  of  poverty,  of  dirt,  of  ignorance,  of  crime,  was 
becoming  excited,  the  sullen  roar  of  the  tempest  had 
attracted  new  faces  from  far  and  wide.  There  were  painters 
and  bUcksmiths,  coachmakers  and  shoemakers,  wheelwrights 
and  coopers,  stone-masons  and  builders,  and  then  fish-wives, 
rag-pickers,  bone-grubbers,  thieves,  vagabonds,  idlers,  the 
gamine,  who  are  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  neither 
thieving  nor  working,  but  always  living — and  all  this  mass,  as 
it  swelled  in  numbers,  fermented  and  increased  in  wrath. 

It  was  night.  Darkness  had  fallen  insensibly  on  the  face 
of  the  great  city,  and  the  church-clocks  boomed  hi  the  pight- 
air  tho  hour  of  eight.  Several  had  improvised  torches,  while 
others  had  armed  themselves  with  sticks ;  some  few  had  old 
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Bwordg  and  gnns,  nlios  of  the  days  of  the  Fronde,  transmit- 
tod  from  fathor  to  ion.  In  a  short  tiroo  the  crowd  had 
gained  enormous  acoessions ;  it  numbered  more  than  a 
thousand,  some  ooming  to  know  what  was  tho  matter,  while 
at  the  heels  of  the  men  oame  yelping,  orymg,  bawling,  many 
dogs,  and  more  children. 

"Down  with  the  aceaparenn  !"  cried  some, 

**  Down  with  the  patrons  /**  repeated  another. 

**  Bread  at  two  sous !"  shrieked  the  women. 

"  Down  with  the  mas^rs  V 

'  *  And  the  changetiri!* ' 

•'^6a«Reveillenr' 

**  Ahaaiha  famine  mongers !" 

«'  Death  to  those  who  lower  wages  !" 

**  LeM  brigands!  Us  gwuw!** 

**  Down  with  tho  bakers  !" 

"  Down  with  the  butchers  !" 

"  And  the  grocers !" 

**  And  the  meal-men  !" 

"  And  the  bankers  !" 

"  And  the  farmers-general !" 

**  Down  with  the  aristoerats ! "  shrieked  the  shrill  roice  of 
Jean  TorticoUs. 

The  mob  paused,  as  if  astounded  at  this  last  apostrophe. 
Brown  looked  inquiringlr  at  the  abb6,  who  shook  his  head  ; 
the  Doctor's  eyes  glistened,  and  though  still  trying  to  gain  a 
hearing,  he  rubbed  his  hands  with  an  air  of  intense 
satisfaction.  He  began  to  think  there  was  stuff  in  the 
hadauds! 

**  Abas  les  aristocraiss  !**  shouted  the  mob,  carried 
away  by  their  impulse,  eron  to  this  pitch  of  audacity. 

**Ahasthb  priests ! '  *  continued  Tortieolis. 

This  time  the  Doctor  smiled  a  grim  smile,  but  shook  hts 
head  next  minute  with  supreme  oontempt,  for  the  ery  was 
feebly  re-echoed.  The  Parisians  were  not  yet  so  fisr  ad- 
ranced. 

The  Abb6  Roy  bounded  on  his  ehair,  and  looked  uneasily 
at  the  spy. 

'*  These  ffaillards  hare  studied  Voltaire,"  nid  the  police- 
man, with  a  sneer. 

"  Death  to  all  spies — down  with  the  police !" 

"  And  Rousseau !"  added  the  priest,  maliciously. 

**0a  iva!*'  muttered  the  Dootor;  *'but  this  is  folly. 
These  good  people  will  be  sliced  to  pieces  by  the  Royal 
AUemands,  the  Orasates,  by  my  countrymen  the  Swiss. 
Peuple  FrancaisV  he  began,  magniloquently,  addresttng 
them  from  the  steps  of  the  door. 

Apparently  the  p€uple  Francois,  from  want  of  practice, 
knew  not  to  whom  this  was  addressed,  for  they  paid  no 
attention  to  the  orator. 

**  March  ! "  suddenly  thundered  Duchesne. 

"March!"  repeated  the  mob,  and  the  wholo  assembly 
moTod  towsrds  the  further  end  of  the  street,  where  was 
situated  the  Tsst  fiictory  which  Reveillen  had  erected  by  his 
industry,  and  whieh  supported  more  than  a  hundred  families 
hi  comfort — as  this  man,  himself  of  the  people,  in  truth  was 
popular ;  for  in  hard  times,  oontent  to  be  able  to  work  with- 
out loss,  he  kept  his  manu&etoiy  gohig,  when  his  receipts 
scarcely  oorered  his  expenditare.  Many  of  his  artizans  were 
amongst  the  mob,  but  ignomnt  and  maddened  by  drink,  they 
beliercd  the  msidious  statements  of  their  ruflSan  associates. 
The  mob  is,  when  utterly  uninstruoted,  the  prey  of  knave 
and  fool;  little  pity  for  those  who  sufior*  for  they  haw  left 
them  uninstruoted. 


"  It  woriu/'  said  die  abb6;  '*  Reruillni  wHl  haw  arengb 
reveiV* 

*' He  is  not  at  home,"  replied  the  spy,  without  noticing 
the  other's  hideous  pun,  "  he  attends  a  meeting  of  the  eloo- 
tors  of  Paris." 

**  He  will  escape,"  growled  Roy,  furiously. 

"  He  will  be  ruined,*'  relied  Brown,  coldly. 

'*  Ah!  'tis  better,  perhaps,  he  Ufes ;  he  will  foel  his  fall/' 
muttered  the  priest ;  <*  but  I  should  like  to  know  if  he  bas 
been  warned." 

The  police  agent  smiled  almost  imperceptibly,  but  made 
no  reply. 

"  Good  erening,"  said  Roy,  suddenly  rising,  and  then, 
crossing  his  hands  upon  his  breasi»  he  walked  out  of  the 
cabaret. 

Tlie  Doctor  and  his  eompanion  also,  having  paid  their 
score,  moved  towards  the  door. 

"Monsieur,'^  exolaimed  the  polioe  spy,  riung,  and 
addnssing  the  little  man  politely,  **  may  I  request  tho  hon- 
our of  knowing  one  who  has  so  nakedly  showed  the  evib 
under  which  we  suffer?  All  good  patriots  should  work 
together." 

"  My  name  is  Jean  Paul  Marat,"  replied  the  other,  diyly, 
and  without  raising  his  eyes.  He  was  sunk  in  oontemplation 
of  the  coming  storm. 

*'  He  lives  with  me.  Monsieur  Brown,"  said  his  com- 
panion, with  an  expression  of  profound  oontempt.  "  Le- 
gendre,  the  butcher,  is  not  unknown  to  the  poUoe.'* 

And  the  two  men  walked  out,  Marat  so  abaorbed  as  not 
to  have  heard  the  parting  words  of  his  fnend. 

**  Damnees  cMens  d^ariatoorcOes!"  growled  tho  poUse 
spy—- for  he,  too>  was  a  revolutionist—"  I  think  your  time  is 
come." 

And  M.  Brown  rubbed  his  hands  with  an  air  of  the  most 
intense  satisfoction,  which  operation  performed,  he  buttoned 
up  his  coat,  and  went  out  to  see  the  doings  of  tike  mob. 

It  was,  indeed,  Marat,  that  Mareskal  de  logis  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Soul,  as  Voltaire,  in  derision  of  his 
arguments  in  favour  of  its  immortality,  eaUod  liim,  who, 
with  Hebert,  Rosnm,  Clootz,  and  others,  disgraced  the 
revolution  from  very  different  motives.  Marat  boiled  with 
hatred—he  truly  wrote  with  blood  and  bile — lie  had  been 
despised,  slighted — ^he,  the  really  able  literary  man  and 
philosopher,  who  wrote  things  not  unworthy  of  preservatioo, 
and  his  soul  turned  to  hell.  All  above  him  wei«  iiis  abhor- 
rence, and  he  now  saw  tiie  hope  of  paying  haek  his  suffer- 
ings. Such  men  are  never  wanting  in  revoltttions ;  these 
are  ever — every  reader  will  instinctively  point  out  living 
examples  amid  brawling  and  tempesttve  politicians— awaiting 
the  rising  of  the  people  in  a  good  and  sacred  eauso ;  these 
bounds  of  anarchy,  to  yell  them  on  to  their  destruction. 
More  noisy  than  tiie  shicere  friends  of  fi«edom,  tfaej  aro  the 
easier  heard. 


CHAP,  fn. 

THX     XMIUTB. 

The  factory  of  Reveillen  was  situated  alMmt  tkaoeniro  of 
the  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Antmne,  at  the  aomer  of  the 
Rue  Traversiore.  It  was  a  largo  «Mnbi«  Imiidiiig,  estend- 
ing  some  distance  along  the  two  streets.  fThe  basttnent 
story  had  no  windows  on  tiio  outside,  bat  then  was  a  vast 
pcru  €och^re,  to  admit  the  uartf  asd  hmrae  •«Md  in  the 
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tnde.  The  vmluhope  wero  aloBg  the  first  floor,  the  lower 
t^m?  appropriated  to  store-rooms,  offices,  and  the  residence 
of  Rereilleo,  recetTin;  light  from  the  oonrt  and  a  largo 
»aHeo.  Abore  the  workshops  wero  drying^rooms ;  helow 
tbe  groand  stoiy,  cellars  containing  wine,  yitriol,  turpentine, 
oh  coloon,  Ac. 

About  half-past  eight,  OA  the  CToning  in  question,  the 
heUfrj  was  perfectly  silent.  The  door  had  been  closed 
sace  sii,  and  the  neighbours  had  even  noticed  that  the 
piqage  had  been  prerlous!/  barricaded.  Not  a  light  was 
t?  be  mn  in  the  honse  after  the  departure  of  RoTeillen, 
vbo  had  ^nc  to  attend  a  meeting  of  electors,  at  the  arch- 
l^offio  of  Vatis.  It  was  true,  that  in  tho  day  he  had 
mflTed  aoooymoiu  warning  that  there  would  be  riot  and 
tihi  in  Paris,  and  that  ill-intentioned  persons  might  attack 
bii  bttory.  Paying  little  attentisn  to  tho  warning,  he  had 
iCl  acted  with  precaution. 

h  the  boose  mnained  a  lad,  his  only  serrant,  one  Antony 
Bnsmicbe,  so  called  from  having,  at  an  innocent  and  intcr- 
Ka:  %8t,  being  picked  up  in  the  street  of  that  name.  To 
tbabmRereillen  had  giren  strict  instructions  to  be  on  the 
^A,  ad,  in  case  of  serious  alarm,  to  ascend  the  garden- 
nil  ^atnuis  of  a  ladder,  and  thus  communicato  with  him. 
Hj  &ope(al  youth,  a  thorough- bred  Paris  pamin,  though 
I  s^  and  attached  to  his  roaster,  promised  strict  obedience, 
T^i  i)»  fall  intention  of  ifarst  consulting  his  own  pleasure 
r^coQTniienee. 

He  hid,  to  pm  tho  time,  ascended  to  the  mmilnit  of  the 
iKwe,  and,  pendiing  himself  at  his  own  gairet-window, 
k'id  rat  upon  the  town,  or  rather  on  the  mass  of  tiles  and 
Aimwy-pots  which  lay  below  and  about  him.  Tho  prospect 
ni  not  eftltreuing,  particularly  as  the  night  was  dark  ;  but 
:)»  paain  had  a  pocket-fuU  of  peas,  which  he  amused 
l-^sHelf  by  shooting  througli  a  blow-pipe  upon  tho  worthy 
i^yiMre  of  the  kwality,  who  were  strolling  by,  or  were 
Rcnoed  at  their  doors  in  refreshing  gossip.  He  had 
tijored  this  satisfaoticm  for  about  half  an  hour,  when 
^MtmVf^  instead  of  the  usual  stray  passengers  which  came 
i'«f  at  eventide,  he  heard  a  strange  rumour  of  Toioes  com- 
^?  up  the  street,  and,  tempted  by  curiosity,  he  crept  out 
cpoo  the  roof  and  looked  down. 

About  a  couple  of  kundred  feet  distant,  he  saw  first  a 
r'moTIJiht,  nraoh  smoke  and  blare ;  he  heard  eries,  but 
is±i«iit»hed  not  their  import ;  then  he  made  out  men  with 
'^»  and  poles,  and  cutlasses,  and  guns,  and  women  war- 
^:  ttacepan^jiandles,  and  all  by  the  light  of  hundreds  of 
t'rthes,  vhieh  were  madly  waved  like  banners  in  the  wind. 
Tht  boy  looked  again,  this  time  enviously,  for  tho  Taga< 
^  was  strong  in  him,  and  he  snuflbd  the  tumult  like  a 
P9a^  war^HrfM  Mady  fbr  the  charge.  There  was  a  soa  of 
badi,  of  human  iaees ;  but  what  strangely  struck  the  lad 
*»,  that  he  saw  myriads  of  eyes,  where  he  saw  nothing  else, 
Tv^liag  hi  the  torch-light.  There  was  waving  hair,  arms 
t'^Ked  OQ  high,  eaps  upon  poles,  and  a  loaf,  stuck  upon  a 
^,  carried  fdr  a  banner.  A  riot  would  be  incompleto 
vbifh  toaehed  net  tiie  stomaoh. 

Biiaaniche,  however,  listened,  for  his  ears  were  assailed 
*^ili»iige  sounds,  all  mixed,  and  mingled,  and  yelled 
•:tth  withoot  eonnexkm  or  order. 
**  Demi  wtth  the  liBlnn!'^ 
"  IWn  with  the  butohers!" 
**!>>««  witk  flie  eom^foalenr' 

"I^toFoolMir' 


"  Mort  ana  ariHoeratei!'* 

"Ecu?"  muttered  the  ^mtn,  kicking  his  heels  against 
the  edge  of  tho  roof,  "  this  is  new ;  it  becomes  amusing." 

Again  he  looked,  and  the  crowd,  now  closo  to  the  Rue 
Travorsiere,  appeared  more  formidable  than  in  the  first 
instance. 

Torticolia  and  Duchesne  were  at  tho  head— the  former  som- 
bre and  quiet,  his  hate  of  the  rich,  the  titled,  speaking  on  his 
face ;  the  latter  stupidly  intent  on  mischief.  Then  came  tho 
hired  ruffians,  tho  night-birds,  who  Ittd  filled  the  oabareC, 
with  whom  were  mixed  women  of  a  degraded  olass^  in  dirty 
finery,  drawn  there  by  the  love  of  exeitement.  In  Paris, 
wherever  there  is  a  mob,  there  are  its  Boadioeas.  In  fights, 
in  street-battles,  in  pillage,  in  slaughter,  there  are  women-^ 
women  exciting  the  combatants,  aseistmg  the  wounded,  re- 
moving tho  slain.  When  they  do  not  oommenoe  an  etnmUe, 
they  have  their  part. 

Behind  were  the  masses,  the  artizans,  the  labourers ;  and 
never  more  ignorant  and  soul-darkened  materials  wera 
brought  to  light,  the  children  of  long  ages  of  despotism,  which 
had  stained  and  murdered,  and  slain  and  hanged,  and  drawn 
and  quartered*  and  bomt,  and  scarred,  and  insulted,  and 
defaced,  and  ground,  but  never  taught.  To  make  the  rulers 
of  the  land  discover  that  the  mob  have  souls,  and  that  eduoa- 
tion  is  their  due,  was  alone  worth  a  revolution. 

One  knowledge  they  faad-^hey  knew  that  they  had 
endured  much  misery,  much  distress,  much  sufRsring ;  bread 
and  fuel  had  been  dear,  and  there  were  those  who  said  it  was 
the  fiiult  of  other  men  like  themselves,  and  who  sat  in  high 
places  rejoicing,  while  they  munched  a  morselled  portion  ef 
a  black  loaf. 

"  Revenge  !*'  oried  the  tnob,  as  this  thought  oane  upper- 
most. 

**  Death  to  those  who  starre  our  Mttle  ones/'  shrieked  the 
women. 

"Heu!**  said  Brisomiche,  piteously,  ''that's  but  just.'! 

"  llalt !  "  thundered  one  or  two  of  the  Ihramost,  who 
wished  to  be  methodical  in  their  operations. 

< '  There's  a  feUow  cries  halt,' '  muttered  Brisemiohe*-"  he  ! 
determined  I  shall  have  my  share.    Much  obliged." 

"  Mort  d  Reveillen  !"  growled  the  crowd  behind,  pressing 
on  tumultuously. 

"What  do  the  brigands  say  V  *  exoUtmed  Antony,  meehani- 
cally  regaining  his  window. 

'* Death  to  him  and  his  gang,"  said  a  voice  in  the  rsar^ 
calm  and  unexeited ;  '*  spare  not  one.  Kill  that  little  devil, 
Briseroicho !" 

**  Tieu  !  **  cried  the  (;amin,  with  a  look  of  more  wonder 
than  alarm,  "  there's  the  Abb6  Roy  telling  them  to  settle  my 
account.  What's  that  for  ?  Beoause  I  caught  him  kiasmg 
Louise,  I  suppose,  tho  iceUrai,     But  they  are  knocking." 

The  lad  looked  out  again,  down  upon  that  boiling  ooeaU  of 
fhces,  half  dizzy  and  stunned,  by  the  glare,  the  light,  the  noUw, 
the  yells,  the  cries,  the  smoke  and  stench  of  torches  whioh 
thickened  the  atmosphere.  A  band  of  men,  headed  by 
Doehesne  and  Tortioolis,  had  surrounded  the  gate,  and  were 
thundering  for  admittance. 

"  Come  out,  Reveillen  !  come  out!*'  they  oried. 

'*  Hob  !  ho  there  !"  said  Brieemlehe,  from  above. 
There  vras  an  instant  of  eilenoe ;  the  besiegers  undenteod 
that  a  parley  had  been  sounded. 

<*  Where  is  maitre  Reveillen  ?"  inquired  DudMsne^  moving 
back  and  looking  up  towards  the  garret. 
'*Gone^"  replied  the  ganison,  laeooloaUy. 
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"  Where  ?"  continuod  Duchesne,  the  silence  still  continu- 
ing. 

"  Why  wish  you  to  know  ?"  said  Brisemiche,  In  a  sneer- 
ing tone. 

"  Antoine,"  cried  a  number  of  workmen,  angrily,  "you 
had  better  answer." 

'*  Hcu  ! "  answered  the  gamin,  in  the  most  provoking 
manner. 

"Antoine  Brisemicbe,  for  such  we  understand  your  name 
to  he,"  said  Duchesne,  pompously,  "  you  are  summoned  to 
surrender." 

*'  To  whom  ?  "  inquired  the  imperturbable  gamin. 

**  I  think  the  fellow  argues  with  us,"  continued  Duchesne, 
turning  to  those  behind. 

**  Enough  of  parley,  in  with  the  door,  break  it  open,  down 
with  Reveillen ;  death  to  Brisemiche,"  cried  the  crowd. 

"They  are  in  earnest,"  muttered  the  lad,  "and  I  must 
think  of  escaping  ere  they  enter.  A  troop  of  horse  will  soon 
disperse  them,  but  first  let  me  say  adieu  to  the  abbe." 

Antony  had  armed  himself,  as  he  spoke,  with  a  piece  of 
brick,  big  enough  to  have  killed  a  man  from  that  height,  and 
this  in  his  hand,  he  onoe  more  peered  out.  He  glanced  not 
at  the  mob,  but  behind  them,  where,  secure  beneath  a  door- 
way, stood  the  malignant  abb6  gloating  orer  his  work.  Quick 
as  thought  the  reckless  gamin  aimed  his  missile,  which  came 
heavily  on  the  priest's  shoulder,  as  his  arm  was  raised  in  the 
act  of  encouraging  the  rioters. 

"  Malediction  !"  yelled  the  abb6,  whose  arm  was  nearly 
dislocated,  while  a  crowd  collected  round  him,  attracted  by 
his  shriek  and  the  sound  of  the  falling  brick. 

"  Who  threw  it  ?  "  said  the  mob. 

"  Brisemiche,"  replied  Roy,  tottering,  and  speaking  at 
random. 

"  Shoot  the  little  devil,"  cried  some,  while  others  pointed 
their  guns  upward;  but  the  boy  had  disappeared,  and  the 
inside  of  the  house  was  again  silent. 

"  This  door  has  something  behind  it,"  said  Duchesne, 
after  a  few  vain  trials  at  bursting  it  open.  "  The  enemy 
were  prepared." 

«  Bum  it,"  replied  Torticolis. 

•'  Bum  it,''  answered  the  mob,  thieves  and  workmen  both, 
for  all  were  now  wild  with  excitement. 

Away  flew  some  ready  hands  to  where  a  wood-dealer  kept 
a  supply  of  faggots  for  general  consumption,  and,  without 
awaiting  even  to  explain  their  errand,  piled,  each  man,  two 
or  three  upon  their  shoulders,  and  running  back,  threw  them 
down  before  the  mob,  who  cheered  vociferously.  To  heap 
them  against  the  door  to  fire  them  was  the  work  of  an 
instant,  and  then  the  crowd,  each  instant  greater  in  num- 
bers, pressed  back  from  the  blaze,  crashing  in  its  impetuosity 
those  behind. 

"  A  famous  fire,"  said  Torticolis. 

"  It  wants  a  roast,"  replied  Duchesne,  with  a  horrible 
grin. 

"  Here,  a  reveille  maiin,**  cried  one. 

**  It*s  a  great  waste  of  wood,"  muttered  a  woman,  think- 
ing of  her  empty  grate  at  home. 

"  Bah !"  said  another,  "  'twill  lower  the  prioe." 

"  Let  us  dance  !"  shrieked  the  women  in  gaudy  finery, 
who  had  been  drinking  brandy  with  the  raffians  let  loose  by 
the  polioe. 

"  After  supper,"  replied  the  robbers. 

Meanwhile,  the  door  was  cracking  under  theblafe,  the 
fire  rose  higher  «nd  higher,  the  mob  yelled,  some  approached 


to  warm  themselves,  while  others  looked  round  sit  the  wild 
faces  which  stood  out  in  that  unearthly  light,  and  shuddered. 
Torticolis  gazed  on  in  silence  ;  Duchesne  luughed  with 
delight. 

"The  door  will  give  way  now,"  cried  some,  as  the  fire 
sunk  low  and  but  ashes  remained. 

"  Try,"  thundered  Duchesne,  retreating. 

"Here  goes,"  said  a  blacksmith,  rushing  forward  and 
dealing  a  blow  against  the  door  with  a  bar  of  iron. 

The  planks,  hot  and  carbonised,  flew  in  shivers.  Tho 
mob,  with  a  shout  of  triumph,  rushed  headlong  against  it, 
treading  out  the  fire  with  their  wooden  shoes ;  and  in  another 
moment,  after  breaking  down  the  bars  and  poles  which  sap- 
ported  the  door  inside,  the  whole  of  the  infuriated  gang 
rushed  in.  Loud  and  furious  shrieks  ensued,  as  dozens  were 
almost  squeezed  to  death ;  but  some  entering  the  dwelling, 
others  the  cellars,  others  the  court,  others  the  garden,  while 
still  more  rushed  upwards — ^there  was  soon  space— until  soon 
the  factory  swallowed  within  it  the  whole  of  the  vast  mob. 
Those  who  stmck  for  the  dwelling  were  principally  thieves, 
who  ransacked  and  destroye<l  every  article  of  furniture,  in 
their  furious  hunt  for  money ;  the  rest,  actuated  by  less 
sordid,  though  not  less  destmctive  tendencies,  rashed  upon 
everything — machinery,  tools,  stock — and  reduced  tho  whole 
to  rags  and  sticks.  Through  every  room,  through  ths 
workshops,  in  the  garden,  hunting  every  hole  and  comer, 
went  the  mob,  yelling  for  Roveillen.  But  not  a  liring 
creature  was  found,  and  then  their  blind  rage  expended  itself 
on  the  inanimate  things  around. 

Torticolis  and  Duchesne  suddenly  met ;  the  former  with 
wild  and  raving  eye,  smashing,  breaking,  shrieking;  the 
Utter  stealing  away  with  a  roll  of  valuable  paper  under  his 
arm. 

"Duchesne,"  said  Torticolis,  fiercely,  "leave  that" 

"  Why  ?"  replied  the  hangman,  with  much  surprise. 

"  We  come  to  do  justice— not  to  steal,"  continued  the 
crick-neck. 

"  Trae,"  exclaimed  Duchesne,  and  down  went  the  pacquet 
at  his  feet. 

"  What  is  that  ? "  cried  Torticolis,  listening.  They  were 
beneath  the  porle  eochere. 

"  And  that?"  said  the  bourreati,  pointing  upwards. 

"Only  the  fire  gaining  the  workshop,"  answered  the 
crick-neck,  coldly;  "but  without  I  hear  the  tramp  of 
soldiers." 

"  La  troupe  /"  thundered  Duchesne,  mailing  towards  tho 
street. 

"  This  way,"  said  Torticolis,  dragging  him  back  to  the 
garden  by  main  force. 

**  La  troupe!  la  troupe!"  was  shouted  through  the 
factory,  with  the  speed  of  lightning ;  and  then  a  panic  strik- 
ing the  whole  mob,  they  came  leaping,  jumping,  puslung, 
driving,  all  towards  the  street.  The  instant  the  first  dark 
mass  issued  from  the  door-way,  glared  upon  bj  the  flames  o( 
the  house,  which  was  burning  in  its  upper  part,  a  volley] 
of  musketry  was  heard,  followed  by  shrieks,  and  groans, 
and  imprecations. 

"Did  I  not  well?"  said  Torticolis,  stiU  dragging  th^ 
bourreau, 

"Yes!  yes!  which  way?"  asked  the  other,  who  wad 
dreadfully  aUrmed. 

"  Let  us  first  see  if  they  will  attaek  tho  aoldien,"  cried 
Torticolis.  "  But  no,  they  are  dashiog  oyer  the  dead  and 
dying  to  escape  by  the  Rue  Traveniere/' 
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Another  mnrdtfoos  ToUej  stopped  hii  Toiee,  and  then  the 
tnop  of  the  mOitaiy  was  heard  ooming  up  the  street. 

"  Climb  this  ladder/'  whispered  Tortioolis,  pointing  ont 
tbt  by  which  Brisemiehe  had  escaped. 

"  Tei,  mf  friend/'  and  the  bowrrcau  clamhered  up  in  the 
utmost  hsste.  No  sooner,  however,  was  he  at  the  top  than 
be  glided  down  again,  terror  on  his  ooontenance. 

'*  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  said  his  oompanion. 

"  The  lane  is  fiiU  of  soldiers,"  replied  Duchesne,  shaking 
libakaf. 

"  We  an  caught  then,"  cried  Tortioolis,  coldly,  and  he 
moved  towards  the  door,  followed  hf  the  bourreau. 

The  faoose  was  empty ;  on  its  threshold  hiy  thirty  or  forty 
bodies  of  men,  women,  lads,  some  dead,  some  maimed, 
some  djiag.  Outside  were  the  white  and  green  coats  of  the 
iaiaatiy;  abere,  the  flames  doTonring  the  workshops  ;  below, 
(irsBkuds  rerelling  in  the  cellars,  and  some  half  dozen 
mtdtet  in  the  last  agony,  who  had  swallowed  vitriol  in 
nistike  for  spirits. 

"CdTs  yoorselyes  up,"  cried  an  officer,  who,  behmd  the 
ittdmeot  of  foot,  headed  one  of  caTah7. 

ToitieQiis  paused,  and  shuddered — for  he  knew  that  tone 
v&iek  miywhere  haunted  him — while  Duchesne  advanced 
QitRobling  attitude  to  suirender.  The  crick-neck  was 
^fmg  for  the  echo  of  that  voice,  and  gaziag  in  alarm  at 
^  fifore  of  his  noaster,  Charles  Clement,  who  sat  beside 
ik  Men,  peering  over  as  if  in  search  for  somebody.    The 


ladles  and  servants  had  jost  galloped  away,  for  he  oould  set 
them  in  the  distance. 

"Bind  tho  knaves,"  said  the  officer.  "You  Iadf»** 
speaking  to  the  foot,  "  in  quick,  and  search  the  fiictoiy,  ers 
it  be  all  on  fire."  "  You,  my  hearties,"  to  the  eavaliy, 
"take  that  canaille  in  the  rear." 

The  foot  obeyed,  entering  the  house,  the  cavalry  charging 
hurriedly  down  the  Rue  Traversierc,  in  search  of  the  fugi- 
tives. Four  men  alone  remamed,  who  snirounded  Duchesne 
and  Tortioolis.  Duchesne  suffered  himself  to  be  bound 
without  a  struggle;  but  Torticolis,  who  had  caught  his 
master's  eye,  suddenly  picked  up  a  stick,  knocked  down  the 
two  soldiers  who  were  about  to  tie  his  hands,  when  tbsy 
thought  him  utterly  helpless,  struck  the  officer  a  blow  which 
dismounted  and  stunned  him,  and  then  flew,  rather  than 
leaped,  behind  his  master,  who,  without  a  word,  gave  spur, 
and  in  Ave  minutes  more  was  far  away,  beneath  the  walls  of 
the  Bastile. 

"Get  you  homo,"  said  Charles  Clement,  severely,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  that  they  were  alone  beneath  the  gloomy 
fortress.  "  I  have  just  saved  you  from  a  halter ;  mind  you 
stir  not  out  again  until  I  speak  with  you." 

Tortioolis,  with  a  look  of  profound  gratitude  and  humility, 

glided  from  the  horse  and  took  his  way  towards  the  Roa 

Crenelle.     Charles  Clement  then  put  spun  to  his  steed  in 

the  direction  of  the  river,  on  his  return  to  the  Duke's 

I  mansion. 


(To  he  Continued. ) 
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FouB  yean  ago  wo  called  attention  to  the  neces- 
Bty  of  a  reform  in  the  parochial  school  system  of 
i^ootland.  The  able  and  laminous  reports  of  Mr. 
Gibson,  the  Ooremment  inspector,  had  then  been 
pobliahed,  establishing,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  in 
iehool  buildings  and  apparatus,  in  the  status  and 
condition  of  the  schoolmaster,  in  the  quality  and 
(josfltity  of  the  teaching,  and  in  superintendence 
u^  mspcctorahip,  oar  maoh-landed  parochial  system 
»M  lamentably  and  grossly  deficient.  The  Disrup- 
tbn  of  the  Church  had  also  occurred,  giving  addi- 
tional force  and  urgency  to  the  argument  for  deliver- 
ing the  parochial  schools  from  the  aristocratic  and 
ecclesiastical  control  which  were  proving  so  fatal  to 
their  efficiency.  Since  that  time  the  public  mind, 
loth  m  Scotland  and  England,  has  been  deeply  oc- 
copiod  with  the  question  of  education  ;  but  it  has  to 
^  regretted  by  every  sincere  friend  of  popular  en- 
%Htenment,  that  this  important  and  truly  catholic 
cMse  should  hare  been  made  the  theatre  of  ecclesias- 
tical rivalry  and  contention.  For  this  unhappy  result, 
tie  timid  and  equivocating  policy  of  the  Government 
It  as  much  to  blame  as  the  oyerweening  sensitiveness 
^  religious  sects.  What  plan  could  be  more  directly 
calciilated  to  arouse  sectarian  jealousy,  and  to  give  a 
**5tsrian  direction  to  education,  than  to  announce  to 
'^li^oas  bodies  that  the  public  purse  is  open  to  as 
=^7  of  them  as  choose  to  embark  in  the  cause  of 
PQblie  instruetion,  and  that  the  grants  to  each  will 
Wrgwrtioned  to  the  sums  which  they  succeed  re- 


spectively in  raising  by  voluntary  efforts — a  principle 
of  distribution,  by  the  way,  which  must  always  give 
the  endowed  religious  establishments  a  decided  ad- 
vantage  over  the  unprivileged  non-conforming  de- 
nominations ?  By  this  weak  and  superficial  scheme, 
tho  Government  literally  renounces  the  idea  that 
education  is  a  matter  of  common  and  civil  concern, 
tamely  resigns  the  functions  of  the  State  into  the 
hands  of  the  clergy,  and  suggests  while  it  gires  full 
rein  to  the  strivings  of  ecclesiastical  ambition.  The 
result  is  exactly  what  might  have  been  expected.  In 
attempting  to  evade  the  difficulties  which  the  jeal- 
ousy of  religious  bodies  threw  in  the  way  of  national 
education,  the  Government  has  aggravated  and  in- 
creased them.  Tho  English  Dissenters,  wearied  and 
disgusted  with  schemes  which  are  ever  found  to  con- 
ceal, under  the  guise  of  impartiality,  some  insidious 
leaning  to  the  Establishment,  hare  thrown  to  tho 
winds  all  hope  of  a  national  system  of  education  in 
which  they  might  confidently  co-operate,  and  hare 
commenced  with  redoubled  zeal  to  organise  schools  en- 
tirely independent  of  Government  support  and  control. 
The  same  result  has  taken  place  in  Scotland,  where 
the  Free  Church,  justly  incensed  by  the  ejection  from 
the  parochial  schools  of  the  teachers  who  adhered  to 
her  communion,  is  labouring  to  establish  a  system  of 
schools  which  is  intended  to  surpass,  and  is  already 
represented  as  nearly  equalling,  the  endowed  paro- 
chial system,  both  in  tho  number  of  pupils  and  the 
qualifications  of  the  teachers,  f     The  other  Dissen- 


^p«  Xeoessity  of  a  Beform  in  the  Parochial  School  System  of  Scotland  :    By  one  who  hu  long  witnessed  its  existing 
!^   In  a  Letter  to  tha  Bight  Hon.  Andrew  Butherfurd,  M.P.,  her  Majesty's  Lord  Advocate.    Edinburgh :  Adam  and 
^«net  Black.    1848. 
^  Beport  of  the  Education  Ckn&mitt^e  of  the  Free  Church,  May,  1847. 
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^9  in  Seotiand,  though  equally  wronged  by  the 
oxclusivo  character  of  the  parochial  aystem,  have 
not  so  deeply  committed  themselves  to  a  defensive 
movement ;  hut  if  the  avowed  intention  of  tho  Privy 
Council  to  give  grants  of  public  money  to  the  pa- 
rochial schools  under  their  present  constitution  be 
acted  upon,  they  will  be  forced  to  assume  the  atti- 
tude of  their  English  brethren,  and  tho  educa- 
tional affairs  of  Scotland  be  plunged  into  a  vortex 
of  sectarian  strife  from  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  exempt. 

The  scheme  of  the  Privy  Council  seems  to  us  to 
be  totally  incompatible  with  the  institutions,  laws, 
and  usages  of  Scotland.     In  England  the  field  is 
open  to  tho  introduction  of  any  system  which  may 
be  resolved  upon  ;  but  in  Scotland  a  system  has 
already  been  established,  and  unless  that  system  is 
to  be  entirely  abolished,  any  new  measure  must  be 
so  framed  as  to  harmonise  and  amalgamate  with  it. 
But  we  are  totally  at  a  loss  to  conceive  by  what 
means  the  soheme  of  the  Privy  Council  can  be  en- 
grafked  upon  the  existing  state  of  educational  affairs 
in  Scotland.     This  scheme  proceeds  on  the  avowed 
principle  of  treating  the  religious  establishments  and 
the  various  bodies  of  Dissenters  upon  equal  terms. 
All  are  to  be  helped  by  the  State  in   proportion 
to  their  ability   to   help  themselves  ;   but  at  the 
Establishments  are  rich,  while  the  Dissenters  are 
poor,  the  ability   of  the  former  to    contribute  to 
the  cause  of  education  is  greater  than  the  ability 
of  tho  latter,  and  their  receipts  from  the  Treasury 
will  be   greater  in  proportion ;   so  that,    though 
nominally  fair  and  equal,  the  scheme  is  practically 
unjust.     It  is  practically  unjust  in  England,  whore 
the  Establishment   enjoys  no  anterior  educational 
endowment,  and  where  all  religious  denominations 
start  in  tho  race  at  the   same  point   and  in  the 
same  moment  of  time.     But  with  what  show  of  fair- 
ness can  such  a  scheme  be  acted  upon  in  Scotland, 
where  tho  Establishment  is  already  invested  with  a 
national  system  of  schools  ?     The   salaries   of  the 
parochial  teachers  are  as  essentially  an  endowment 
of  the  Kirk  as  the  stipends  of  her  ministers.     The 
teachers  must  belong  to  her  communion,  and  though 
not  elected  to,  they  may  be  deprived  of,  their  office 
by  her  presbyteries,  to  whoso  jurisdiction  they  are 
amenable  in  all  matters  affecting  the  management 
and  discipline  of  the  schools.     The  parochial  schools 
are,  in  every  sense  of  tho  term.  Establishment  schools, 
and  yet  they  are  endowed  at  the  public  expense. 
If  the  Privy   Council  proceed,    therefore,    to   give 
grants  of  public  money  to  tho  Scotch  Establishment 
for  educational  purposes,  irrespective  of  the  aid  al- 
ready extended  to  it  in  the  parochial  system,  the 
pretended  equality  of  their  scheme  will  be  openly 
violated,    and  every  body  of  Dissentera  will  have 
jnst  cause  for  the  most. determined  resistance.     And 
if,   on  the  contrary,  the  Scotch  Establishment  is 
exempted  from  the  benefits  of  tho  scheme,  tho  Go- 
vernment will  render  itself  justly  chargeable  with 
abandoning  the  parocliial  schools  to  their  imperfec- 
tions and  deficiencies,  and  with  depriving  the  pa- 
rochial teachers  of   a  long-prouiised    addition    to 
their   small   and   inadequate   salaries.      In   what- 
ever   way  the  scheme    of   the  Privy    Council   is 
sought  to  be  applied  in  Scotland,  it  is  thoroughly 


unsvitable  to  the   eiroHmnti^peos  oi  the  country, 
and  lands  ita  projeotora  \o,  contradictions  and  iucon- 
ftiatencies  of  the  most  obvious  character.    It  either 
inflicts  injustice  upon  the  Free  Chmfch  and  Dis- 
senters on  the  o^e  hand,   or  it  covers  with  ^oglect, 
upon  the  other,  a  system  of  public  instruction  which 
has  been  an  object  of  legislative  solicitude^  and  still 
more  of  national  admiration,  since  the  days  of  Knox 
and  the  Reformation.      Between  this  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  there  is   only   one  safe   and  consistent 
course  ;  and  that  is^  to  place  tho  parochial  sybtom 
on  a  broad  and  popular  basis,  without  partiality  to 
any  of  tho  sects  into  which  the  representatives  of 
the  Presbyterian  Reformers  are  divided.      But  this 
implies,  so  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  tho  aban- 
donment of  the  Minutes  of  Council ;  because  such  a 
thorough  refbrm  would  rally  all  classes  of  the  people 
round  the  parochial  schools,  and  sectarian  grants 
would  be  unnecessary  and  unsought. 

It  has  been  the   practice  of  the  parliamentary 
defenders  of  the    scheme    of   the    Privy    Council 
to  admit  very  flwely  its  defects,  and  to  lay  the 
blame    upon    the    jealousies    of    religious    sects, 
which  rendered  a  more  perfect  and  oomprehonsiYe 
system  impraoticable.     In  Scotland  the  sincerity  of 
this  reasoning  wiU  be  put  to  the  test.     It  cannot  be 
pretended  that  here  there  are  any  religious  jealousies 
to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  completely  national 
education.     It  has  never  been  denied  by  any  party 
that  the  parochial  schools,  if  popularised  in  their 
constitution,  and  raised  to  a  condition  commensurate 
with  the  wants  and  intelligence  of  the  country, 
would  form  an  arena  of  instruction  in  which  the 
children  of  all  sects  and  classes  would  be  found  to 
unite.     Wo  wish  we  could  impress  upon  the  Eng- 
lish people  and    representatives    how   desirable  a 
field  is  presented  in  Scotland  fbr  a  grand  educa- 
tional experiment.     The  parochial  system  was  estab- 
lished before  disunion  had  arisen  among  the  pro- 
fessors of  the   nj^tional   religion.      Its    seeds  were 
sown  with  tho  Reformation,  and  it  grew  with  iU 
growth,   watered  by  tho    tears    of   martyrs,    and 


guarded  and  preserved  by  the  labours  and  thd 
prayers  of  Fathers,  whose  names  aro  claimed  and 
venerated  alike  by  ever/  section  of  Presbyterians 
Even  when  Dissent  arose,  it  aroso  in  i*  form  whicl 
interfered  but  little  with  the  popularity  of  the  paro 
chial  schools  ;  for  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  stil 
used  the  same  Catechism,  and  owned  tho  fcam 
standards  of  doctrine.  In  tho  bitterest  days  <| 
religious  animosity,  tho  strife  which  agiUtod  th 
Clinrchos  was  never  permitted  to  rend  and  separat 
the  schools.  It  was  only  when  the  parochial  systcj 
fell  behind  the  wants  and  the  spirit  of  tho  countd 
that  the  people  sought  instruction  for  their  youth  ] 
other  quarters,  and  even  then  tho  secession  was  ^ 
largely  shared  by  Churchmen  as  by  Dissenters,  It  hj 
been  the  custom  of  tho  people  of  Scotland,  wh| 
paying  tho  most  devout  attention  to  tho  relig'i>l 
training  of  the  young  in  tho  church,  tho  Sabbaj 
class,  and  tlie  family,  to  look  for  secular  instruciion 
the  public  school  ;  and  whore  secular  instruction 
a  superior  character  could  be  obtained,  minoi-  dliij 
ences   of  opinion  bctweeji  parent   and  teacher 

Iecclesia'itical   affairs  have    seldom     operated   as 
barrier  tP  its  reception.     The  paroehial  system  1| 
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Uen  tried  hj  i}ua  standard.  TVTien  its  secular 
cdacatioo  was  superior,  pupils  of  all  denominations 
fredj-  flocked  to  iV;  when  it  was  inferior,  they  as 
freelj  withdrew  ;  but  it  was  only  when  its  sectarian 
ciuLTscter  appeared  in  orart  acts  of  persecution — 
iflch  as  the  ejection  of  the  Free  Chnrch  teachers — 
tbat  this  was  added,  to  the  other  causes  of  popular 
diss&tisfactioo.  These  eircnmstances  in  the  history 
aad  habits  of  the  population  have  acquired  for  the 
parochial  system,  even  in  ite  decay,  a  breadth  of 
interest  and  attachment,  which  is  poorly  represented 
by  the  nacrowness  of  its  constitution.  Let  it  only 
fe  liberalised,  reformed,  and  raised  to  a  state  of 
cicelleoc©  worthy  of  the  country  and  the  times,  and 
yea  viil  revire  towards  it  all  the  latent  admiration 
of  the  people,  gather  into  its  schools  the  youth  of  all 
tlenoininations,  and  exhibit  in  Scotland  an  example 
of  edacational  union  which  will  fall  like  oil  upon  the 
Uoabled  waters  of  religious  strife  in  other  parts  of 
thft  eoontry.  One  would  suppose  that  so  raro  an 
opporunitj  of  advancing  their  professed  objects 
vuaU  be  eagerly  seized  by  those  parliamentary 
akeatioalsta  wbo  so  bitterly  lament  the  obstacles 
vhifii  religioos  divisions  have  raised  to  a  compre- 
heosire  system  of  national  instruction ;  and  oer- 
tmlj  to  introduce  into  a  country,  situated  like 
^C9!laiid,  the  dividing  and  exasperating  system 
d^Teloped  in  the  minutes  of  Council,  would  bo  one 
iff  the  maddest  acts  of  misgovernmcnt  ever  per- 
petrated by  either  Cabinet  or  Parliament. 

Opposition  to  the  requisite  reforms  in  the  paro- 
chial system  can  only  proceed  from  the  heritors  or 
^  established  clergy ;  and  it  must  surely  be  but  a 
£mall  proportion  even  of  those  classes  who  can  have 
t^e  toUy  and  sel^hness  to  resist  a  change  so  essen- 
tia to  the  public  good.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
Uw,  Che  right  of  electing  the  teachers  is  vested  in 
tin:  proprietors  of  i^lOO  Scots  of  valued  rent.  To 
tiieae  is  added  the  vote  of  the  **  mini&ter  of  every 
\iAciitx  ;**  but  substantially  the  right  of  appointment 
rests  with  the  large  proprietors.  With  tho  view  of 
preserving  this  source  of  patronage,  and  of  prevent- 
ing the  additional  expense  which  a  reform  of  the  pa- 
I  >«hial  sehools  may  be  expected  to  entail,  it  is  pos- 
iMa  that  some  of  the  Scottish  lairdocracy  may  take 
it  iittd  their  foolish  heads  to  oppose  any  material 
<iiaageupon  the  present  system.  Aod  the  . Estab- 
lished clergy,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  power  of 
tr^^ioiniog,  superintending,  and  deposing  teachers, 
Sm^j  possibly  fed  it  to  be  their  duty  to  throw  their 
.uiia«ace  into  the  same  unpopular  scaLj.  But  the 
•  l^ims  of  these  parties,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other 
u.'uopolists  in  these  modern  times,  must  be  brought 
Uj  the  test  of  reason  and  experience,  and  either  stand 
r%r  fall  by  the  result. 

WhaX  possible  title,  we  presume  to  ask,  can  the 

kiiSgB  UtKlbolders  possess  to  tho  exclusive  privilege 

<-i  apfMinting  the  teachers  of  the  youth  of  Scotland  ? 

twi  fikstthat  the  teachers'  salaries  are  paid  out  of 

tW  psodooeof  thoir  lands  does  not  constitute  a  valid 

•iUi?  ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  law  gives  them 

m^Bne  upon  their  tenants  for  part  of  the  tax  ;  and, 

»  the  second  place,  though  it  could  still  be  proved 

thai  the  huden  lies  exclusively  upon  them,  yet  it  is 

4  Wrtieii  which  forms  part  of  the  Reformation  >Sot- 

C^nn^ agreed  to  by  their  predecessors,  who,  instead 


of  surrendering  tho  entire  patrimony  of  the  Church, 
as  the  Reformers  of  the  day  demanded,  preferred  to 
take  upon  them  and  their  heirs  for  ever  the  pay- 
ment of  tho  ministers*  stipends  and  schoolmasters' 
salaries,  as  an  arrangement  more  suitable  to  tb^ 
interests,  and  one,  therefore,  which  cannot  now,  wi^ 
any  honoui*,  be  repudiated  ;  and,  in  the  third  pUoe, 
because  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  only  apartr* 
not  more,  in  some  instances,  than  a  third  of  their  re- 
muneration— ^the  remainder  being  paid  by  the  pa- 
rents of  the  pupils,  who,  if  payment  is  to  be  the 
qualification,  have  a  better  title  to  the  power  of 
electing  parochial  teachers  than  the  heritors.  On 
the  score  of  fitness  for  exercibing  the  privilege  bene- 
ficially, the  title  of  the  heritors  is  equally  weak  and 
unsolid.  They  do  not  send  their  own  children  to  be 
educated  at  the  parish  schools ;  and,  therefore,  cannot 
feel  that  interest  in  the  appointment  of  properly- 
qualified  teachers,  which  is  the  most  essential  requi- 
site in  any  body  of  men  invested  with  so  Important 
a  trust.  As  the  matter  stands,  they  are  literally 
guilty  of  having  committed  the  education  of  "  the 
youth-head"  of  the  country  to  men  whom  they  con- 
sider disqualified  to  impart  the  first  elements  of  in- 
struction to  their  own  children .  Ful I y  two- thirds,  or 
perhaps  three- fourths  of  them,  moreover,  are  absen- 
tees— a  circumstance  which stillfurtherincreasos their 
disqualification.  As  absentees  they  can  neither  have 
that  interest  in  the  educational  business  of  their  pa- 
rishes, nor  that  knowledge  of  local  wants  and  the  fit- 
ness of  candidates,  which  are  indispensably  necessary 
to  a  proper  discharge  of  the  weighty  duties  devolved 
upon  them.  When  a  vacancy  has  to  ^  filled  Upy 
they  must  either  tote  upon  hearsay,  or  hand  oT^r 
the  exercise  of  their  privilege  to  agents,  who,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  are  equally  disqualified  by  non- 
residence,  and  still  more  liable  to  yield  to  private 
and  interested  motives.  It  may  also  be  said,  with- 
out any  undue  disparagement,  that  the  heritors 
of  Scotland  are  not  iatelUctuallff  qualified  to  be 
the  sole  or  prime  movers  of  the  educationid 
afiairs  of  the  kingdom.  Tou  may  find  in  thoir 
ranks  individuals  whose  literary  and  teieotifio 
attainments  are  an  honour  to  their  order ;  bnty 
as  a  body,  they  have  neither  that  monopoly  «f 
learning  which  would  justify  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  classes,  nor  that  superlative  pro-emi- 
nence of  learning  which  would  mark  them  ofit  lis 
tho  best  qualifiod  to  direct  tho  instruction  of  the 
young.  To  invest  them  with  powers^  as  if  they  had 
one  or  other  of  these  excellencies,  is  to  pay  a  defer- 
ence to  rank  which  does  not  belong  to  it,  and  which 
can  only  lead  to  tho  most  injurious  practical  conse- 
quences. Turn  it  over,  and  examine  it  as  you  may» 
the  claim  of  the  heritors  to  their  exclusive  powers 
under  the  parochial  school  system  is  essentially  weak 
and  unsound.  Not  only  can  no  satisfactory  reason 
be  alleged  why  they  should  have  the  sole  power  of 
appointing  teachers,  but,  in  some  points  of  view,  i^ 
appears  that  this  power  could  scarcely  be  placed 
in  more  improper  and  disqualified  hands.  Has  tho 
claim  of  tho  established  clergy  to  their  shai'e  of  tho 
monopoly  any  better  foundation  ?  Wo  can  imagii)0 
the  few  fiery  and  immoderate  spirits  aqioQg  tbil 
quiet,  discreet,  and  really  moderate  order  of  ib«b« 
patting  forth  something  like  the  following  proton^ 
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aions : — "  The  parocliial  schools  are  the  property  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland ;  they  wore  founded  by  the 
Church,  built  by  the  Church,  extended  by  the 
'  Church,  and  by  the  Church's  labours  and  contend- 
ings  they  are  what  they  are.  To  the  Church,  there- 
fore, they  belong  by  a  right,  which  every  sound  law- 
yer wiU  tell  you  is  the  best  of  all  rights — the  right 
of  conquest.  To  take  them  out  of  the  control  of  the 
Church  would  be  downright  sacrilege."  This  is  all 
very  well,  right  reverend  friends;  but  here  beside 
'  you  stands  the  Free  Church,  with  no  bad  title  to 
be  called  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  here,  also, 
are  the  United  Presbyterians  and  the  Reformed 
Presbyterians,  equally  ready  and  equally  able  to 
make  good  their  claim  to  the  same  appellation; 
all  of  them,  undoubtedly,  holding  the  principles,  faith, 
and  worship  of  the  ancient  Kirk  ;  and  each  of  them 
founded  by  Ditines  who  stand,  and  will  stand  to  all 
ages,  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  worthies  to  whom 
the  parochial  system  owes  its  existence,  as  well 
as  any  measure  of  strength  it  may  possess. 
Upon  what  grounds,  short  of  sacrilege,  can  you  ex- 
elude  these  bodies  from  a  share  in  the  control  and 
advantages  of  the  parochial  schools  ?  It  was,  as- 
suredly, the  intention  of  the  founders  of  the  parochial 
system  of  education,  that  it  should  embrace  the 
whole  '*  youth-head"  of  the  nation  ;  so  that  it  would 
be  imperative  to  make  such  changes  as  the  revolu- 
tions of  time  have  rendered  necessary  to  secure  the 
same  object,  even  upon  the  admission  that  the 
original  intention  of  the  founders  should  form,  for 
all  time,  the  ne  plus  uUra  of  the  system.  The  esta- 
blished clergy  are  the  clergy  of  a  third  or  a  fourth, 
or  some  other  fractional  proportion  of  the  people  of 
Scotland ;  but  the  thing  wanted  is  a  system  of  schools 
which  will  command  the  confidence  of  the  whole 
people,  and  which  will  be  worthy  of  the  whole  ]^ple 
in  its  extent,  its  excellence,  and  in  the  care  and 
ability  with  which  it  is  managed,  inspectod,  and 
improved— desiderata  which  cannot  be  attained  by 
the  parochial  system  so  long  as  it  is  chained  to  the 
narrow  frame  of  the  Establishment,  and  left  to  the 
superintendence  of  Presbyteries  which  have  never  had 
time  or  inclination,  as  the  records  of  the  General 
Assembly  abundantly  testify,  to  accomplish  so  much 
as  an  annual  visitation  of  the  schools  under  their 
charge.  The  claim  of  the  Church  to  a  monopoly  of 
the  parochial  schools  is  bad  on  the  ground  both  of 
right  and  expediency. 

But  there  is  a  test  to  which  all  public  institu- 
tions and  public  officers,  however  old  and  valuable 
their  privileges,  must  yield,  and  from  which  there  is 
no  appeaL  The  claims  of  the  heritors  and  esta- 
blished clergy  to  the  future  government  of  the  paro- 
chial schools  may  be  decided  by  the  results  of  their 
past  rule.  What  has  been  the  practical  working  of 
the  system  under  their  management  ?  Has  it  served 
the  ends  of  a  truly  national  system  of  education  ? 
Has  it  so  much  as  attained  the  model  proposed  by 
its  original  founders  ?  or  has  it  even  accomplished 
the  good  which  has  been  so  long  and  flatteringly  attri- 
buted to  it  ?  The  want  of  school  accommodation,  the 
miserable  status  of  the  teachers,  and  the  dark  and 
deplorable  ignorance  which  prevails  alike  in  our 
large  cities  and  our  rural  parishes,  give  a  too 
palpable  negative  to  these  inquiries.      Scotland^ 


once  at  the  head  of  European  nations  in  point  of 
education,  is  rapidly  sinking  to  the  bottom  of  the 
list.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  formallj  upon  a 
proof  which  has  been  so  often  and  so  dearly  esta- 
blished. One  or  two  facts,  however,  will  repay  con- 
sideration. In  1846,  4069  persons  were  committed 
for  trial,  or  bailed,  for  criminal  offences  in  the  various 
counties  of  Scotland  ;  and  of  these  903  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  2424  could  only  read  or  read  and 
write  imperfectly,^  To  be  able  only  to  read  imper- 
fectly is  almost  as  bad  as  not  to  be  able  to  read  at 
all ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  much  of  the  educa- 
tion of  Scotland  partakes  of  this  equivocal  and  use- 
less character.  No  person  can  pass  as  ^'  educated  " 
in  the  simplest  sense  of  that  term,  who  leaves  school 
without  a  desire  for  acquiring  knowledge,  and  without 
the  mechanical  and  mental  accomplishments  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  gratify  that  desire  with  facility 
and  pleasure.  Practically,  therefore,  the  tvo 
classes  above-mentioned  may  be  placed  in  the  samo 
category  ;  whence  it  will  follow  that  of  the  4069  cr\^ 
minals  in  Scotland  in  1846,  3327,  or  more  than  four 
fifths  of  the  whole,  were  uneducated  and  illiterate 
persons.  Here  we  have  popular  ignorance  issuing 
in  its  natural  dencnem/ewt~-mme  ;  and  affording  un 
answerable  evidence  of  the  defects  of  the  parochiq 
system.  There  are  not  fewer,  we  should  suppose 
than  300,000  youths  in  Scotland,  who  either  are  o 
ought  to  be  at  school ;  yet,  the  highest  number  <j 
pupils  in  attendance  at  the  parochial  schools  of  Scoi 
land,  between  Michaelmas  1833  and  Ladyday  183^ 
was  only  68,293.t  If  the  people  of  Scotland  are  ji 
educated  people,  it  is  certainly  not  the  p  arochial  systeJ 
to  which  they  are  indebted  for  their  instruction.  T^ 
pupils  attending  the  parochial  schools  have  probabj 
decreased  since  1834,  as  the  44,036  children  report^ 
by  the  Education  Committee  of  the  Free  Church  \ 
being  under  instruction  in  the  schools  of  that  w 
must  have  been  drafted  to  a  considerable  extent  fr<^ 
them.  Indeed,  it  is  well  known  to  all  that  the  p 
rochial  system  fbrms  but  a  fragment  of  the  edn<i 
tional  institutions  of  Scotland  ;  and  that  it  is  to  t| 
voluntary  and  private  schools  that  we  are  chiefly  I 
debted  both  for  our  supply  of  the  means  of  instructs 
and  for  improving  and  elevating  its  charsLcter.  I^ 
consequently  in  the  rural  and  thinly-populated  <j 
tricts  wherevoluntary  schoolshave  not  been  estabUl 
ed,  that  the  inadequacy  of  theparochial  system  ismj 
correctly  exhibited.  In  1833,  in  a  Highland  distrj 
embracing  the  islands  and  24  mainland  parishes,  i 
containing  an  aggregate  population  of  151,053,  I 
immense  number  of  65,718  persons,  above  the  i 
of  six  years,  were  unable  to  read  in  any  langua^ 
So  far  fr^m  the  parochial  system  making  inroj 
upon  this  dense  mass  of  ignorance,  it  was  found 
1837,  four  years  later,  that  in  tiie  same  district,  lej 
the  population  increased  to  154, 763,  the  nnmbel 
schools  had  fallen  from  328  to  266,  and  the  nun^ 
of  scholars  from  16,891  to  13,586  !{  We  are  i 
vinced  that  matters  have  not  much  improved  sj 
1837.  Population  is  rapidly  increasing,  while  I 
means  of  education  are  stationary,  in  some  instaij 


the  Toar  U 

f  Parliamentarj  Education  loauiiv*  March,  1837. 
\  Report  of  Qeneral  ABsembl/s  Comoiittee,  Maj,  183 
§  Report  made  to  Glasgow  Destitution  Ckinunittee,  \i 
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ntngreniTe  ;  and  if  an  inrestigation  were  made  at 
the  pmeBt  moment,  an  amount  of  educational  desti- 
tation  would  be  exhibited,  which  would  sadly  ruffle 
tlieDatiGnal  lelf-eomplacency,  and  ahow  how  grossly 
the  heritors  and  the  established  dergy  have  neglected 
the  iaraloable  trust  committed  to  them. 

A  reform  of  the  parochial  system  of  education  is 
s  matter    of  paramount    necessity.     The    parish 
irhcols  cannot  long  remain  under  their  present  ma- 
sAgement  with  safety  to  the  moral  and  social  well- 
being  of  Scotland ;  and  the  only  part  of  the  ques- 
tion oD  which  there  is  likely  to  be  any  difference 
cf  opinion  is  that  which  relates  to  the  new  machinery 
h  vhieh  the  old  should  be  replaced.     The  writer  of 
tjie  able  and  useful  letter  which  we  have  taken  as 
tbe  text  of  our  remarks  suggests,  that  the  power  of 
cketing  the  schoolmasters  should  be  vested  in  those 
vbo  eujoy   at   present  the   Parliamentary  elective 
^rasdUM',8abject,  however,  to  these  restrictions:  first, 
thtt  tke  elector  shall  have  resided  in  the  parish  three 
yean  previous  to  the  vacancy  to  be  filled  up  ;  and, 
fe^jsdly,  that  the  qualified  electors  shall  appoint 
tliree  iadividuals,  who,  on  their  acceptance  of  the 
trest,  aJisll  be  empowered,  by  trials  or  testimonials, 
to  seieet  a  qualified  individual  for  the  school.     We 
<^e  that   this  constituency  would  be  much  too 
svrow  to  aecore  popular  confidence  in  the  schools  ; 
sad  there  seemB  to  us  to  be  no  reason  for  placing 
ACT  Arbitrary   limitation   upon   the  voice  of   the 
pe<^le,  Bin«e  the  election  is  to  take  place  through 
aa  iotermediate  body.      The  appointment  of  the 
electoral  committee  of  three,  or  whatever  number 
laaj  be  fixed  upon,  should  be  vested  in  the  whole 
bodr  of  hoHseholders,  or  heads  of  families,  resident 
in  the  parish.  The  labourer,  with  a  family  of  children, 
has  as  deep  a  stake  in  the  education  of  his  parish  as 
the  Parliamentary  elector ;  and  if  his  interestand  con- 
fiiksee  in  the  schools  are  to  be  secured,  you  must 
ncognise  his  right  to  a  voice  in  the  appointment  of 
the  teachers.     Nor  is  there  anything  extreme  or  un- 
(•recedeated  in  this  proposition.  The  General  Assem 
biles  of  the  Church  have  repeatedly  asserted  the  same 
<i-:«trine  ;  and  some  of  the  statutes,  even  in  the  iron 
days  of  the  Stuarts  and  Epbcopacy,  speak  of  '*  the 
<^a<eBt  of  most  part  of  the  parishioners*'   as   a 
iKreasary  element  in  the  settlement  and  ordering 
t'f  the   parochial    schools.  •    To  retreat    from   the 
Wvad    basis   of    popular   control,    recognised    by 
l^^byters  and  bishops  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
to  the  narrow  and  restricted  constituency  of  the 
Uefonn  Bill,  would  be  a  retrogression  for  which  we 
rAnnot  perceive  the  smallest  necessity.     With  re- 
spect to  the  question  of  religious  tests,  the  same 
«^ritar  would  dispense  with  signing  the  Formula,  but 
K-e*  nothing  unreasonable  in  requiring  from  the 
teachers  a  subscription  to  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
as  a  standard  of  doctrine.     To  this  we  do  not  sup- 
pose there  can  be  any  objection ;  but  the  duty  of 
proving  the  religious  qualifications  of  teachers  should 
be  mainly  devolved  upon  the  Board  appointed  to 
grant  diplomas,  whose  inquiries  into  the  life,  charac- 
ter, aad  profiassion  of  candidates,  would  be  more 
t-Seetual  in  securing  a  body  of  sound  Christian 
t^ibchen  than  the  subecription  of  fifty  confefisionB, 


This  Board  should  be  so  constituted  as  to  secure  the 
confidence  of  the  religious  denominations,  and  should 
embrace  all  who  are  most  distinguished  for  learning, 
and  for  zeal  in  the  cause  of  education,  in  Scotland. 
Upon  it  would  also  devolve  the  supervision  of  the 
schools ;    and  to  aid    them   in   this  work,    there 
should  be  an  ample  staff  of  active  and  enlight- 
ened inspectors.     The  system  of  education  should 
also  embrace,  especially  in  the  Highlands,  an  in- 
dustrial department  both  for  boys  and  girls;  and 
the  old  principle    of  requiring    the    schoolmaster 
to  teach  gratuitously  "  such  poor  children  of  the 
parish  as  shall  be  recommended  at  any  parochial  meet- 
iQgff'*  should  be  carried  out  tUl  "ragged  schools," 
depending  upon  voluntary  subscription,  are  entirely 
superseded.    It  is  obvious  that  an  extensive  measure 
of  this  kind  would  entail  considerable  additional  ex- 
pense ;  and  the  source  from  which  the  necessary  funds 
1  should  be  derived  forms  not  the  least  important 
branch  of  the  question.    There  are  436  parishes  in 
Scotland  in  which  there  are  unexhausted  teinds,  that 
is,  commuted  tithes  which  lure  not  applied  to  "  the 
better  providing  of  kirks  and  ministers'  stipends,  and 
the  establishing  of  echooU  and  other  pious  uses,"*  for 
which  they  were  originally  designed,  and  are  still 
chargeable.     The  gross  amount  of  these  unappropri- 
ated teinds  is  £153,028  98.  lid.   The  Crown  itself  is  a 
holder  of  Scotch  teinds  to  the  extent  of  £15,741  12s. 
5d.,  of  which  only  £5,559  7s.  9d.  is  applied  to  public 
purposes  in    Scotland,   the   remaining    surplus  of 
£10,182  4s.  8d.  being  leased  out  to  private  indivi- 
duals, on  terms  which  yield  to  the  Crown  a  merely  frac- 
tional part  of  its  valuo,  and  on  terms  which,  easy  as 
they  are,  have  never  been  fulfilled.f  No  branch  of  the 
public  revenue  in  the  worst  days  of  misgovemment 
was  ever  more  deplorably  mismanaged  than  the  Crown 
teinds  of  Scotland.  It  is  high  time  that  the  objection- 
able system  oi  farming  these  public  funds  should  be 
abolished,  as  has  long  since  been  done  with  respect 
to  other  revenues,  and  that  their  full  proceeds  should 
be  applied  to  purposes  of  public  good.     An  alloca- 
tion of  the  unexhausted  teinds,  supplemented  when- 
ever or  wherever  necessary  by  an  equitable  tax  upon 
the  owners  and  occupiers  of  property,  seems  to  us 
the  simplest,  justest,  and  most  satisfactory  mode  of 
providing  for  a  new  and  extended  system  of  parochial 
education  in  Scotland.     It  would  impose  no  new 
burden  upon  the  imperial  revenue,    but  raise  the 
necessary  fund  entirely  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
which  is  to  reap  the  benefits  of  its  expenditure.     So 
that  in  appealing  to  the  people  and  representatives 
of  England  to  assist  in  carrying  out  these  necessary 
reforms,  we  do  not  ask  them  to  confer  upon  Scotland, 
at  the  public  expense,  a  boon  from  which  other  parts 
of  the  country  are  exempted,  but  simply  to  aid  us  in 
accommodating  one  of  our  old  institutions  to  the 
altered  circumstances  of  society,  and  in  carrying  out, 
upon  oar  own  charges,  an  experiment  of  national 
education  which  may  prove  of  lasting  service  to 
every  branch  of  the  Empire. 


*  Charles  the  First's  decrees-arbitral,   16i29,  in  Statute 
Book. 

t  Third  Report  of  Commissioners  of  Beligious  Instruction, 
Scotland,  1837. 
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Lbayinq  this  neighbourhoody  and  passing,  eity- 
ward,  along  Bethnal  Groen  Boad,  we  como  into 
Shoreditah,  which  forms  with  Norton  Folgate,  and 
Bishopsgate  Street,  a  continuous  connexion  with  the 
river.  Throughout  a  great  proportion  of  this  extent, 
the  lanes,  courts,  and  alleys,  which  branch  right  and 
left  from  the  main  thoroughfare,  are  dirty  and  mise- 
rable in  the  extreme^  Many  of  them  are  without 
drainage  or  paving,  and^  in  several  instances,  not 
more  than  a  yard  across.  Ventilation  and  drainage 
there  is  none ;  and  the  dwellings,  which  are  inha- 
bited by  the  poorest  of  the  population,  are  very  old 
and  dilapidated.     We  may  refer  to  Cock  Lane, 
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Norton  Folgate,  and  Frying-Pan  Alley,  SondyS 
Row,  as  specimens  of  the  class  of  lanes  we  ha^e 
been  describing.  Cock  Lane,  especially,  is  of  the 
vilest  character.  It  is  only  about  two  yards  across ; 
there  is  an  open  drain  in  Uie  centre,  generally  filled 
with  filth  and  foul  water,  and  giving  forth  pestilen- 
tial exhalations.  The  houses  are  four  stories  high, 
without  back-courts,  and  densely  crowded,  each  room 
generally  containing  one  or  two  families.  Disease  is 
consequently  never  absent.  We  shall  give  sketches 
in  illustration  of  this  district  in  another  part  of  this 
article. 

The  condition  of  the  eastern  districts  of  Loudon, 
comprising  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  labour- 
ing poor  of  the  metropolis, 
is  tiios  described  by  Dr. 
Southwood  Smith,  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Heailh 
of  Towns  Commissioner, 
given  in  the  first  Report, 
which  we  can,  in  a  veiy 
great  degpree,  verify  from 
recent  personal  inspec-  < 
tion; — 

"  The  greater  psrt  of 
Whitecbapel  is  very  badly 
drained ;  in  many  places  the 
population  is  densely  crowd- 
ed; the  streets,  courts,  and 
allsyi,  as  at  present  eon- 
struoted,  admit  of  no  current 
of  air;  large  accumulations 
of  putrefying  matter  are  al- 
ibied Constantly  to  remara 
in  the  neigfabovrhoodsof  the 
houses^  and  the  houstt  them- 
seWes  are  extremoly  filthr. 
I  select,**  Dr.  Smith  observes, 
*'  the  fbllowing  as  example^ 
of  the  eondition  of  mant 
plfiees  in  Whiteehapiflt  ii^ 
which  the  populsition  is  den- 
sely crowded. 

•'Bakers*  Arms  AHey.— 
A  narrow  court,  with  a  dea4 
wall  about  two  yards  froa 
the  hoiMes;  She  waU  as  higl 
as  the  housea.  The  principa 
court  ia  intersected  by  oxhe 
courts,  extremely  narrovr 
into  which  it  b  scarcely  pol 
sible  Ibr  any  air  to  peaetrau 
ohMe  to  ^e  dead  wall,  b^ 
tween  the  wall  and  i\ 
houses,  is  a  gutter  in  whic 
is  always  present  a  quantit 
of  stagnant  fltiid,  full  of  : 
sorts  of  putrefying  matte 
the  effluvia  from  which, 
the  present  moment,  b  inc 
offensive,  and  the  sense 
closeneae  extreme.  All  tl 
housse  are  davk,  gioooiy,  u 
esrtremely  iiUhy. 

' '  Johnson' s  Change,  ba 
and  front, — A  cluster  of  ft 
courts  opening  into  ea 
Other;  thelumaoiarocn)^ 
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dwithalttbiiiaftiL  SooM  tine  ago  ft  oenpool  orerflowed  in 
ooe  citktK  MOiiCf^Mid  iU  oontenta  wera  allowed  to  remain 
Dp>Q  the  tnr&oe  se^nl  weeki :  after  a  time,  fcTor,  of  a  malig- 
i»n!  character,  broke  out  in  the  house  next  the  cesspool,  and 
has  sinee  ettended  to  almost  every  house  in  all  the  courts. 
There  it  hefe  do  draina^  of  ab j  kind ;  there  is  consequently 
a  tmi  loeomoiaCiOD  of  filth,  aad  tlM  seoie  of  doteneas  is 

Hie  erideiKe  of  Mr.  James  Harris,  the  Registrar  for 
the  district  of  Lower  Aldgatc,  before  the  Commissioner, 
inres  a  similar  ftccoant  of  Blae  Anchor  Yani,  Cartwright 
Street)  Glasshouse  Street,  and  the  adjoining  courts  and 
•Jl^  This  neighbourhood  is  farther  referred  to  by 
Mr  yddle,  the  district  surgeon,  in  a  lecture  recently 
pulilisbed  on  the  "  Moral  and  Physical  Neglect  oi  Sana- 
t«T  Measures."     He  says — 

"  Blae  Anchor  Tard,  a  short  time  ago,  was  in  stich  afUthy, 
ii^<nble»  and  I  may  add,  darn^erous  state,  from  the  orer- 
l^vmg  of  nonerous  ceMpools  aad  a  lar^  ooUection  of  rain 
^ater,  thai  I  deemed  it  my  duty  not  only  to  direct  the  atten- 
UOQ  of  the  trustees  of  the  parish  to  its  condition,  but  also 
U)  y^nition  Parliament  to  pass  an  act  to  enable  the  parochial 
istbiiritiefl  to  remedy  the  erils  complained  of;  and,  to  the 
m^  and  faoaoar  «f  the  trustees  be  it  laid,  thoy  were  no 
v<Qer  Bade  acquainted  with  the  fiu)ts,  deUiled  in  the  peti^ 
tao  It)  the  Hooae  of  Lords,  than  they  proposed  to  grant 
^2^)0  to  the  Ratcliffe  Commission,  to  take  this  district  under 
t-'  r  joriiidictioii. 

Thf  Ratclifl^  Oommietion  has  asMBted  to  the  judletous 
aA libaal  praposal  •f  the  iiaateea;  aod  I  trust  that,  in  a 
f^  BiBth8k  this  hitherto  seglected  locality  will  be  rendered 
u  Qokiooa  as  anj  district  ia  the  metropolis  where  the  poor 
i^k  The  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
!ttr?eoDspnted  to  break  through  one  of  their  byc-lawa,  and 
^r^aitDtte  oouttmct  a  eewer  through  Blue  Anchor  Yard, 
v^isMt  ealiaig  upon  the  ownera  and  oocupiera  of  the  proper^ 
lo  footribate  anything  towards  the  expense.'  * 

Dsriag  tbe  psMil  month,  in  compaay  with  Mr. 
Liddlfi^  who  take*  an  aotiye  p«rt  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  "Health  of  Towns  Assoeiatioo,"  we  visited 
Blae  Anchor  Yard  aad  its  contiguous  courts  ;  and, 
m  poTfBaiiee  of  the  previously-named  arrangement^ 
ve  found  that  eoasiderable  improv«ment  had  been 
'^ed  in  sewtM-age  and  paving.  Several  of  the 
Tor^  buildings  had  also  boon  cleared  away,  which 
assisted  the  ventilating  very  noneh.  Bakers*  Arms 
Alky,  however,  which  is  not  two  hundred  yards 
<ii<aflt  on  the  other  side  of  Rosemary  Lane, 
.-pmams  fill  the  same  state  as  described  by  Dr. 
^thwood  Smith — ^nnpaved,  unsewered,  and  unven- 
tiiated.  The  sm^l  of  the  open  gutter  in  the  centre, 
U)vhiehali  the  veinteof  tbe  miserable  dwellings 
Snds  its  way,  en  the  day  of  our  visits  was  offensive 
sad  stifling  in  the  extreme.  The  consoquenoe  of  all 
tbis  ie,  that»  while  the  health  of  Bine  Anchor  Yard 
^recently  miieh  improved.  Bakers*  Arms  Alley, 
'Bthsrespeet,  is  as  bad  as  even  But  filthy  and 
"l>jectionable  as  we  found  the  latter  place,  and  many 
(<bcr  courts  radiating  ft*om  Rosemary  Lane,  on  pro- 
'^^'Jing  to  several  wbich  mn  out  of  High  Street, 
^hitechapel,  we  discovered  matters  te  be  still 
v^ne.  Tbie  wiss  especially  tbe  ease  with  Castle 
^H>7,  which  we  have  sketched  fbr  oar  March  num- 

Within  the  last  lew  years  eoSnsderable  attention 
^  been  paid  by  the  local  authorities  of  the  White- 
"sapel  distrii^t  te  its  sanatory  oondition,  and  it  has 
^^  moeh  improved.  A  great  deal  still  remains  to 
Atbnem  the  orowded  districts,  of  the  stole  of  which 
^  fongi^g  may  be  tnken  at  vpecimens.     The 


average  health  of  the  district  is  eon^derakly  bslow 
the  medium,  as  the  tables  will  show ;  and  any  addi- 
tional salubrity  it  may  have  acquired  over  the  BM>st 
unhealthy  is  duo  to  its  possessing  towards  the  Mile- 
End  direction  many  good  wide  streets,  and  houses 
which  raise  the  average  of  the  denser  and  worse- 
conditioned  parts.  The  average  value  of  life  is  26 
years,  and  the  deaths  annually  one  in  81,  being  10 
and  8  years  below  the  healthiest  respectively.  The 
average  age  of  the  gentry  is  47  years ;  of  the  ar<»zans 
25  ;  and  the  dilTerence  is  21  years. 

Westward  from  Shoreditch  and  Whitechapel,  and 
proceeding  in  the  direction  of  Smithfield,  we  come 
upon  another  most  unhealthy  district,  which  figures 
very  unfavourably  in  the  bills  of  mortality.  We 
allude  to  the  parish  of  St.  Luke,  which  is  intersected 
by  a  street  near  half  a  mile  in  length,  called  Golden 
Lane ;  branching  out  of  which,  we  discovered  some  of 
the  filthiest  lanes  and  courts  in  the  metropolis.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  oourts  are  blind,  the 
only  entrance  to  them  whatever  being  a  narrow  arched 
close,  or  passage ;  and  the  houses,  wi<&  some  rare 
exceptions,  having  no  oourts  nor  back  windows,  the 
stifling  state  of  the  air  in  such  narrow  places,  with  no 
current  whatever  to  agitate  it,  may  be  easily  imagined. 
The  atmospheric  oppression  is  increased  by  uncleared 
cesspools  and  surface  drains,  passing  through  the  cen- 
tre hi  many  instances,  where  refuse  matter  finds  its 
way.  The  majority  of  the  houses  are  old,  and  out 
of  repair,  and  have  no  water  carried  into  them. 
They  are  generally  supplied  with  one  or  two  taps, 
placed  in  the  centi'e  of  each  court,  according  to  its 
size,  and  the  water  is  only  allowed  to  run  twice  or 
thrice  a  week,  and  then  only  for  a  short  time.  Con- 
siderable scrambling  consequently  takes  place  fbr 
supplies,  which,  in  the  best  of  cases,  is  far  too 
limited.  The  courts  off  Arthur  Street  and  White 
Cross  Street  are  in  quite  as  bad  a  condition.  To- 
wards tiie  centre  of  the  city,  more  attention  is  paid 
to  street-cleaning,  and  other  external  appearances 
of  decency  and  order  ;  but  in  St.  Luke*a,  indepen- 
dent of  the  filth  and  wretchedness  of  its  back  streets 
and  alleys,  tbe  leading  thoroughfares  are  in  a  very 
dirty  condition — Ooiden  Lane  especially  so. 

St.  Luke's  district  is  one  of  the  most  unhealthy,  as 
the  tables  will  show.  The  average  ago  of  all  who 
die  there  is  but  22  ;  and  the  annual  proportion  of 
deaths  to  the  population  is  one  in  40.  The  small- 
ness  of  the  latter  proportion,  compared  with  the 
average  age  of  aU  who  die  in  the  parish,  arises,  no 
doubt,  from  the  great  mortality  among  children — a 
Sure  indication  of  bad  atmospheric  conditions.  The 
average  ago  of  the  gentry  at  death  is  38  years  ;  and 
of  the  operatives  but  20 — ^in  the  latter  respect  the 
district  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  in  London. 

AVe  now  reach  Smithfield,  one  of  the  loading  nui- 
sances of  the  metropolis,  and  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  most  crowded  and  unhealthy  districts.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  market — ^which  constitutes,  on  Mon- 
day, a  scene  of  the  greatest  uproar  and  confusion— 
the  lanes  and  courts  that  radiaie  from  it  are  of  the 
filthiest  and  closest  description.  We  have  chosen 
several  for  illustration,  for  which  we  have  been  in- 
debted to  the  clever  pencil  of  Mr.  Anelay.  We  givo 
them  as  specimens  of  the  general  district,  leaving  the 
rei^der  to  judge  what  must  be  the  atmospheric  con* 
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dttion  of  a  neigfal>oarliood  with  a  large  market  of 
cattle  held  weekly  in  the  centre  of  it,  and  the  popu- 
lation crammed  into  alleys  and  courts,  competing 
with  the  homed  occupants  for  a  share  of  the 
small  amount  of  oxygen  at  its  disposal.  Back 
Alley,  of  which  the  following  is  a  sketch,  is  a  long 
narrow  lane,  on  the  city  side  of  the  market,  parallel 
with  Long  Lane,  a  street  which  leads  from  it  to  the 
Barhican.  It  is  not  more  than  four  feet  in  width, 
with  a  gutter  through  the  centre,  and  almost  en- 
tirely without  light  or  air.  The  sketch  will  give  a 
tolerahly  good  idea  of  this  as  well  as  many  of  its 
neighbouring  lanes. 


BACK  ALLEY,  LONG  LAJTE,  SMITHFIELD. 

On  the  side  of  Smithfield,  opposite  to  Long  Lane, 
we  come  to  Cow-cross  Street,  in  connexion  with  which 
there  are  many  Tery  dirty  and  badly  drained  and 
yentilated  courts  and  lanes.  The  specimen  in  page 
129  is  well  known — it  is  White  Horse  Court,  and 
connected    with   Cow-cross  Street,    by    a    narrow 


entry.    It  is  occupied  by  the  lowest  class  of  dealers, 
being  taken  up  with  sellers  of  marint  Btores,  ginger- 
beer,  and  such  like  articles.     It  can,  moreorer,  boast 
a  publisher,  well  known  to  a  certain  portion  of  the 
London  trade  ;  his  name  is  Stytdi,  and  a  passing 
notice  to  a  great  man  in  his  line  may  not  be  «ttt 
of  place.    He  keeps  what  is  called  a  periodical 
slaughter-house ;  that  is,  a  place  where  aH  the  cheap 
periodical  publications  of  the  metropolis  find  their 
way,  when  they  cannot  command  a  regular  market 
Stytch,  when  he  makes  a  purchase  of  this  kind,  issues 
the  publication  anew  with  his  own  imprint,   and 
sends  it  abroad  at  about  one-fourth  of  its  original 
price,  to  be  sold  by  hawkers  and  the  lowest  class  of 
dealers,  all  over  the  country.     Stytch,  moreover,  is 
a  capitalist,  and  is  never  without  a  quanity  of  cash 
about  his  person,  which  he  carries  in  an  old  great- 
coat skirt  pocket ;  and  at  all  times  is  prepared  to 
make  purchases  to  any  amount.   His  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  publications  he  buys,  howover,  would  be 
anything  but  satisfactory  to  the  Society  for  the  Diffu- 
sion of  Useful  Knowledge.     In  proportion  to  the 
character  of  the  stock  his  price  rises.  Tales  of  ghosts, 
goblins,  pirates,  massacres,  and  murders,  well  set 
forth  by  woodcuts,  occupy  the  first  rank  in  his  esti- 
mation ;  and  the  scale  of  price  declines  as  the  intel- 
lectuality of  the  publication  advances.  'Rence,  LlojfcTs 
Penny  Sunday  Times  occupies  the  first  class ;  Cham- 
bers's "  Journal "  and  ••  Information  for  the  People  " 
the  last    Mysteries,  horrors,  and  chimeras  dire,  are 
the  leading  elements  of  hia  stock  in  trade,  for  which 
he  is  at  all  times  ready  to  pay  at  a  slaughter-houfie 
price,  of  course,  which  rates  at  about  lid.  a-dozeu  on 
penny  publications.    Out  of  this  estraordinary  trade, 
which  for  its  extent  and  ramifications  is  unique  of 
its  kind,  Stytch  has  amassed  a  large  fortune  ;  yet 
to  look  at  the  man  and  his  dwelling,  it  would  be  ima- 
gined that  he  was  in  the  lowest  depths'of  poverty. 

Field  Lane,  which  lies  between  this  and  Holborn, 
is  celebrated  by  Dickens,  in  Oliver  Twisty  as  the  resi- 
dence of  Fagan  the  Jew,  and  is  composed  of  houses 
of  the  lowest  character.  The  principal  are  old 
clothes,  and  shoe  shops,  and  lodging-houses  for 
thieves  and  prostitutes.  tA  vast  amount  of  stolen 
property,  principally  in  the  shape  of  handkerchief.*, 
finds  its  way  here.  The  liouses  are  very  old  antl 
ricketty,  and  most  defective  in  ventilation  and  drain- 
age. They  are  generally  overcrowded,  and  the  seies 
huddled  together  without  any  regard  to  decency 
or  order.  This  wretched  lane  is  in  progress  of  being 
removed,  and  we  give  the  sketch  in  page  126,  as  a 
memento  of  what  it  has  been,  as  well  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  many  similar  streets  and  lanes  that  still  re- 
main. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  Sa£Eron  Hill,  adjoin- 
ing Field  Lane,  has  been  cleared  away,  in  order  to 
cfiect  street  improvements,  and  many  bad  courts  and 
lanes  are  extinguished,  reacting,  however,  most  in- 
juriously, as  yet,  in  the  overcrowding  of  the  existing 
narrow  streets  and  alleys.  The  connecting  link 
between  Saffron  Hill  and  Smithfield,  through  Cow- 
cfoss  Hill,  remains  in  its  original  repnlsiveness. 
White  Horse  Court,  which  we  have  already  described, 
occupies  the  upper  part  of  this  connecting  range, 
and  though  crowded  and  disagreeable  enough,  iti^ 
has  a  decided  advantage  over  all  the  courts  that 
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ht  lover  down  in  paTing  and  drainage.  The 
hooMB,  alflo,  har^  1>aek-yard8,  if  a  space  of  about 
ajardinwidth  behind  can  be  considered  as  such, 
▼hieh  the  majority  of  the  others  have  not.  They 
are  mostly  blind — meaning  by  that  term,  that  they 
are  entered  by  a  doorway-passage,  and  hare  no 
other  outlet  whaterer  bnt  that  one,  either  in  door  or 
inmifgw ;  thns  rendering  ventilation,  except  by  the 
ehimney-tops,  impossible.  ^  A  good  sample  of  that 
idod  of  eonrta  is  fiimished  by  the  sketch  in  page  136. 
College  Oonrt  is  entered  from  the  soath  side  of  Cow- 
cioB  Street,  by  a  yard-wide  arched  passage,  behind 
▼bidi  the  oonrt  expands  into  a  kind  of  oblong  figure, 
aimt  eight  yards  by  four.  The  windows  and  doors 
all  look  into  the  conrt ;  and  the  houses  are  three 
stones  high,  and  very  much  out  of  repair.  There 
are  two  priTies  connected  with  a  cesspool,  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  whole  inmates,  male  and 
fanalB,  and  they  are  in  a  very  filthy  condition,  firom 
the  want  of  sewerage  accommodation.     Most  rooms 

onitain  a  family.     There  has  been  a  considerable 

amount  of  illness  lately  here,  especially  from  fever. 
The  air  smdls  very  ofEensiye — surcharged,  as  it  must 

he,  with  the  effluvia  of  such  a  dose  and  crowded 
pUoe.  The  water  is  supplied  by  a  tap  in  the  centre 
of  the  court ;  but  the  supply  is  very  meagre,  and 
caly  to  be  had  thrice  a-week,  for  a 
very  ihort  time. 

The  greater  part  of  this  district  we 
hare  been  describing  is  inOlerkenwell, 
vhieh,  aeoording  to  the  tables  of  mor- 
tahtr,  ranks  very  low  in  regard  to 
health.    The  average  age  of  all  at 

death  is  25  years-«ihe  proportion  of 

<leaths  to  the  population,  one  in  23. 

The  aTerage   age  of   the  gentry  at 

death  is43;  of  the  labouring  classes,  19. 
The  corporate    boundary    reaches 

sear  to  the  junction  of  John  Street 

and  Cowcross  Street,  and  includes  all 

Smithfield   Market,  and    as   far    as 

Charterhouse  Street ;  SnowhiU,  there- 
fore, and  its  tributary  courts  and  lanes, 

are  within  it,  and  a  portion*  of  Field 

Iaqc      The    greater    part   of   this 

neighbourhood  is  in  quite  as  filthy  a 

state  as  any  of  the  localities  to  which 

referenee  has  been  made  in  Clerken- 

veU.      The    tables,    as    it    respects 

health,    would    alone    indicate    this. 

Cnmnng  Newgate  Street  from  Smith- 
field,  the  Old  Bailey  is  reached,  and 

in  several  of  the  courts  there,  facing 

^'ewgate,  are  to  be  found  abomina- 

tionB  quite  as  bad  as  any  we  have  re- 
corded.    St.  Dnnstan's  Court  may  be 

cited  as  an  example.     In  fact,  the 

whole   space  between  Newgate   and 

I'arringdon  Street  is  full  of  narrow 

Unes  and  courts,  many  defective  in 

^e  most  common  sanatory  arrange- 

loenta,  and  nurseries  of  every  kind  of 

(iisease.     The  same  remark  applies  to 

that  portion  of  the  city  on  the  west 

^eof  Farringdon  Street,  in  the  direc- 

v»n  of  Temple  Bar. 


We  shall  at  present  close  our  remarks  on  this 
district  by  referring  to  Black  Horse  Alley.  f 

This  is  a  long  narrow  lane,  which  runs  out  of 
Fleet  Street,  on  the  north  jide.  The  houses  are  four 
stories  high,  without  back  courts  ;  the  only  egress, 
apart  from  the  entrance,  is  by  a  very  narrow  close, 
which  proceeds  at  a  right  angle  from  the  middle  of 
the  alley  to  Farringdon  Street.  The  court  is  other- 
wise blind  ;  and  from  the  height  of  the  houses,  and 
the  narrowness  of  the  alley,  with  no  back  windows, 
light  and  air  are  completely  at  a  discount.  In  theso 
respects,  ^s  place  is  most  unhealthy,  though  the 
paving  and  drainage  is  better  than  in  most  similar 
courts.  We  give  it  as  a  specimen  of  an  extensive 
class  of  buildings  in  this  district.  In  another  stage 
of  the  article  wo  shall  supply  a  sketch  of  this  alley. 

According  to  the  tables  of  mortality,  the  average 
length  of  life  to  the  gentry  in  the  '*  City  of  London,*' 
the  Central-corporate  district,  is  43  years  ;  of  the 
artizan,  but  22  years;  general  average,  25  years.  In 
the  Western  district  of  the  City  the  average  age  of 
all  at  death  is  27  years ;  and  the  anuual  deaths  one 
in  27  of  the  population.  The  latter  is  explained 
by  the  fact,  that  the  value  of  the  lives  of  the 
gentry  and  shopkeepers  in  this  latter  district  is 
lower  than  in  most  others  in  the  metropolis.     It 
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arerftgM  38  ^an  for  the  gentry,  22  years  for  the 
trading  classeA,  and  22  y«ari  for  artizans. 

Pafesing  out  of  the  city  we  come  to  two  of  the  Tilest 
west  eml  localities,  St.  (^iles  and  St.  Cimuent  Danes, 
indUdtad  iA  the  Strand  district.  St.  Clement's  Lane 
is  a  leading  thoroughfare  through  the  latter,  com- 
menoing  ft-om-the  Strand  ahout  two  hundred  yards 
from  Temple-Bar,  and  running  up  to  Clare  Market. 
This  lane  is  thus  truthfully  descrihed  by  Mr*  Walker 
in  his  "  Gatherings  fipom  Graveyards,"  (p.  149): — 
**  This  Is  a  narrow  thoroughfare  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Clare  Market.  It  extends  from  Clare  Market  to  the 
Strand,  and  is  surrounded  by  places  which  are  con- 
tinually giving  off  emanations  from  animal  putres- 
cence. The  back-windows  of  the  houses  on  the  east 
side  of  the  lane  look  into  a  burying-groond  called  the 
Green  Ground.  On  the  west  side  the  windows  (if 
open)  permit  the  odour  of  another  private  burying- 
plaoe,  called  Enon  Chapel,  to  perflate  the  houses. 
At  the  bottom  of  this  lane  is  another  burying-place 
belonging  to  the  Alms  Houses ;  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  Strand  are  the  burying-ground  and  vanlts  of  St* 
Clement  Danes.  In  addition  to  which  there  are 
several  slaughter-houses  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood ;  so  that,  in  the  distance  of  two  hundred  yards, 
in  a  direct  line,  there  are  four  burying-grounds,  and 
the  living  here  breathe,  on  all  sides,  an  atmosphere 
impregnated  with  the  odour  of  the  dead.  The  inha- 
bitants of  this  narrow  thoroughfare  are  very  un- 
healthy *  nearly  erery  room  in  every  house  is  occu- 
pied with  a  ifhmily.  Typhus  fever,  in  its  aggravated 
form,  has  attacked  by  far  the  majority  of  the  resi- 
dents, and  death  has  made  among  them  the  most 
destructive  ravages." 

The  parish  of  St  Clement  Danes,  with  St  Mary 
Le  Stmnd,  St  Panl*s,  Covent  Garden,  the  Liberty 
of  the  6olls  and  the  precinct  of  the  Savoy^  consti- 
tute the  Stri^kid  district;  it  includes,  therefore,  about 
one-half  i^f  Drury  Lane,  and  nearly  all  the  buildings 
from  Long  Acre  to  the  Thames  which  lie  between 
the  City  boundary  and  St.  MartinVin  the-Fields. 
With  Some  few  escteptions,  the  whole  district  is 
overcrowded^  tod  abounds  with  filthy  courts,  and 
narrow,  badly  ventilated  streets  and  lanes.  In  ad- 
dition to  St  Clement's  Lane,  with  its  adjoining 
courts,  and  Drury  Lane,  we  may  name  Clare  Market, 
and  its  conneteting  streets,  Wych  Street,  Holywell 
Street,  and  the  lanes  and  passages  from  the  Stiand 
to  the  Jrlver. 

In  close  conjunction  with  this  distrfct  is  the  well 
known  St.  Giles',  of  European  celebrity.  It  has  long 
been  considered  one  of  the  filthiest  and  worst-condi- 
tioned districts  of  the  metropolis.  Its  sanatory 
condition  seven  years  ago,  before  the  recent  improve- 
ments had  been  efl^cted,  as  shown  by  the  tables, 
amply  demonstrate  this.  Within  the  last  three 
years,  the  making  of  the  liew  street  in  continuation 
of  Oxford  Street  to  ttolbom  has  cleared  away  a 
considerabW  Amount  of  the  worst  streets  and  courts 
in  this  ill-fiivottred  locality,  though  theW  is  still 
enough  loft  to  enable  the  imagination  to  couceive 
what  it  must  have  beeta  in  its  days  of  fanie,  ere 
improvement  eomil^lwloners  or  sanatory  reformers 
invaded  tho  territory.  Nearly  all  the  upper  portion 
of  Drury  Lane  lies  in  St  Gll«s\  and  the  Oxford  Street 
improvements  hare  rendeiwl  tiw  inforior  partt  of  the 


district  wone  thin  ever.  On  the  pvlUng  down  of 
the  courts  and  lanes  in  the  neighbourhood  6f  High 
Street^  the  miserable  population  Bought  refuge  in 
Drury  Lane  and  its  back  recesses,  so  that  now 
between  the  Lane  and  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  all  the 
worst  manifestations  of  over-crowdings  defective  ven- 
tilation, and  drainage,  with  their  usual  coneotnitants, 
vice  and  pestilence,  are  to  be  found  in  abundanee. 
Fever,  scarlatina,  small-poK)  and  measles,  are  never 
out  of  the  district ;  and  during  the  past  seaeon  they 
have  been  peculiarly  prevalent.  The  sketches  in 
pages  101  and  183  will  convey  an  impression  of  the 
general  character  of  the  upper  portion  of  DraryLaoe, 
and  the  lanes  and  courts  in  St  €Kies*  and  Holbom. 

Orange  Court  is  a  very  narroir  passage  out  of  Drviry 
Lane,  almost  opposite  theburying-gronnd ;  thehonses 
are  Very  hig^,  and  the  covrts  are  impenfectly  dnuned. 
It  is  tenanted  by  the  dregs  of  the  population,  mainly 
thieves  and  prostitutes ;  and  the  physical  character 
of  the  place  is  in  good  iroeping  witti  the  moral  degra- 
dation Which  prevails.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
courts  and  passages  in  oM  St.  Giles*  are  like  U^  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  the  filth  and  squalor  of  thMe 
wretched  domiciles  without  personal  inspection. 

Holbom  distriot  ezteudd  lh>m  here  down  to  nea^ 
Field  Lane,  and  St  Giles' e9ttends  westward.  Their 
relative  health  in  the  tables  stand  thus  t — Holbom, 
deatiis  to  the  whole  population,  one  in  96 ;  average 
age  of  each  at  death,  26  years.  Average  age  of  gen- 
try^ 47  years  ;  of  the  articMis,  19  ;  being  exaetly  the 
same  proportion  as  the  Shtn^editeh  district  St  Giles* 
district)  it  must  be  observed,  includes  St  Gaorge's, 
Bloomsbury,  which  cotitains  some  good  streets  and 
squares.  Average  length  of  life,  2^  yi»ars ;  average 
age  of  getatii^  at  death,  40 ;  of  the  artisans.  If  yean, 
being  the  most  flatal,  as  it  regards  the  latter  el aes,  in 
London. 

la  Oohiiguity  with  this  district  we  ilM^y  refer  to  the 
parish  of  St  Martin  Vin-the-Fiolds^  which  lies  in  the 
direction  of  Charing  Cross,  now,  hoW«ver,  no  longer 
meriting  the  appellations,  for  fields  there  are  none, 
but  a  wilderness  of  dingy  brick.  Generally  speak* 
ing,  the  sanatory  condition  of  this  district  is  above 
the  average  of  the  more  easterly  districts ;  but  even 
here,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  the  peurish  medical  officers,  *<  there  are  soiiie  hoaees 
that  have  from  forty-five  to  sixty  persons  of  all  ikges 
under  one  roof.*'  He  says,  **  in  the  event  of  death, 
the  body  often  occupies  the  only  bed,  till  tiiey  raise 
money  to  pay  for  a  coffin,  which  is  often  several  days. 
In  the  lodging-rooms  I  have  seen  the  beds  placed  »o 
close  together  as  not  to  allow  room  to  pass  between 
them,  and  occupied  by  both  sexes  hidiscrinlnately. 
t  have  known  six  people  sleep  in  a  room  about  nine 
feet  square,  with  only  one  small  window,  abont 
fifteen  ikiches  by  twelve  inches ;  tliere  are  some 
sleeping  rooms  in  this  district  in  which  you  van 
seareely  see  your  hand  at  noon-dayi** 

The  worst  portion  of  this  dis^^ct  lies  betwtsen 
Covent  Garden  Market  and  the  lower  end  of  Liong 
Acre,  a  specimen  of  Whteh  is  fomished  in  A^gel 
Court 

Angel  Court  is  very  like  the  Smithfield  Back  Altey, 
already  given.  It  averages  about  four  fleet  *wide» 
and  the  houses,  whiMiarebuilt  back  to  back,  are  fVom 
three  to  four  stories  in  height    They  ate  eM  mid 
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dfla^idaled,  Mi^  pififyped  tlutaghcnit  the  length  of 
tiie  eoQrt  bj  pieces  of  timber  thrown  acnxn,  vhieh 
in  addition  serre  for  drying  the  rags  of  the  wretched 
iimtes.  ThB  sewerage  is  bad  i  and  as  it  regards  light 
ad  votflation,  firoin  the  conetraotion  of  the  alley 
Ham  «fe  out  of  the  qoeotiftn.  The  hoiiaee  hate  no 
Uek-yards  or  windowB^  and  each  room  constitates  a 
Imoe  Isr  idl  domestic  purposes.  The  interiors  pre- 
mk  s  perfect  |rie4nre  of  sqnalor  and  misery.  The 
BAgbbouing  lanes  and  alleys*  oecnpied  in  a  great 
d^jree  by  the  most  abandoned  of  the  population,  are 
littie  better^  The  great  mortality  occasioned  in  this 
fiti^kboirhood  is  compensated  by  the  superior  con- 
dJdoD  of  the  other  parts  of  the  parish.  The  arerage 
tiIm  of  life  is  28  years,  still  8  years  below  tho  Cam- 
berrell  standard  ;  and  the  annual  deaths  are  one  in 
36.  The  aTer»ge  of  the  gentry  at  death  is  40,  and  of 
the  artizan  20  years.     The  tradesman  only  averages 

Coimng  nearer  to  the  head-qnariers  of  law  and 
lefubtion,  passing  from  Charing  Cross  into  West- 
minsltr,  and  within  300  yards  of  both  Houses  of 
Psriiament^  we  find  a  district  which  the  filthi- 
est psrt  of  hawAon  we  have  described  can- 
net  excel  Lying  between  Westminster 
Ahbej  and  Fimlko,  there  is  a  block  of  build- 
iogi.  composed  of  a  congeries  of  alleys, 
mtta,  lanes,  and  streets,  which  are  a  perfect 
di^nee  to  the  capital  of  this  country,  espe- 
rially  as  existing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Hooies  of  Parlijiment,  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Dsasof  WestmittBter,  and  may  be  seen 
bj  tbe  Queen  oat  of  her  palace-windows. 
Ventilation,  strictly  speaking,  tbere  is  none  ; 
iwi  whalsfer  disturbance  of  the  air  takes 
pUee  has  only  the  tendency  to  increase  the 
itench.  Drainage  there  is  none,  tn  wet 
weather,  when  the  water  attains  a  certain 
bieight,  it  finds  its  way  into  an  open  black 
pestilential  ditch  in  an  adjoining  court ;  but 
in  Uie  <M-dinary  state  of  things,  the  whole 
centre  of  this  place  is  one  mass  of  wet  decom- ' 
poiiBg  filth,  which  lies  undisturbed  for  weeks, 
from  which  so  dreadful  at  times  is  the  efHuTia 
thsi,  in  the  language  of  the  residents  them- 
selfes,  **  they  are  often  ready  to  faint,  it's  so 
Irod."  Such  was  its  state  several  years  ago, 
in  described  by  Mr.  Austin  before  the  liealth 
of  Towns  Commissioners,  and  such  is  its  con- 
dition now.  We  risited  it  a  month  ago,  to 
s€«  if  it  verified  the  description,  or  if  not,  to 
i^arn  what  improvements  had  been  efTect- 
f-^,  and  fionod  it  as  bad  as  ever.  Not 
only  is  the  description  true  as  it  regards 
Snow*s  Bents,  but  tho  adjoining  courts  and 
^ieys  are  qnite  as  bad,  especially  Leather- 
head  Cooft  and  St.  Alban's  Row.  Though 
ihe  day  on  which  we  visited  tlie  place  was 
quite  dry,  the  open  gutter  in  the  centre,  re- 
reiring  all  the  filth  of  the  neighbourhood,  was 
oterrunning  in  every  direction. 

Westminster,  notwithstanding  a  large  por- 
tioB  of  it  being  w^l  built  and  inhabited, 
stands  loir  in  the  tables  on  account  of  the 
wretched  condition  of  St.  Margaret's  parish. 
The  average  age  of  those  who   die  h    25 


years;  and  the  deaths  are  one  in  39.  The  sive- 
rago  age  of  the  gentry  is  42,  of  the  artisan  21 
yeafs. 

The  character  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
for  the  truth  of  which  we  can  vouch  from  consider- 
able personal  observation,  is  thus  drawn  by  Dr. 
Aldis,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Health  of  Towns 
Commission : — 

"  Some  of  tho  worst  features  of  overcrowduig  are  dis- 
played oa  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river,  in  uie  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Mint ;  otherwise,  the  characteristics  are 
common.  Within  tho  rooms  close  offensire  smells,  the 
atmosphere  quite  vitiated,  the  fsccal  smcU  of  the  cesspool 
is  often  distinguished;  the  courts  are  uncleansed  and  in  a 
dirty  condition." 

During  these  inquiries  our  attention  was  called 
particularly  to  the  state  of  the  parish  of  St.  George, 
Southwark,  and  especially  to  several  courts  con- 
nected with  White  Street,  which  were  represented 
to  be  in  a  deplorable  condition.  We  visited  them, 
and  found  the  reality  worse  than  the  representa- 
tion. Our  informant^  a  medical  gentleman  resid- 
ing in  the  district,  drew  up  the  following  statement 
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of  the  present  condition  of  Three  Tans  Court,  and 
its  surrounding  lanes  and  closes  : — 

'•  White  Street,  Borough,  2l8t  Oct.,  1847. 
"  Sir, — In  complianco  with  your  request,  I  forward  you 
the  subjoined  statement : — 

"In  the  locality  of  White  Street,  Borough,  ramify  in- 
numerable courts,  alleys,  and  passages,  crowded  with  inha- 
bitants, consisting  of  the  very  poor — chiefly  Irish — seyeral 
families  residing  in  each  house.     Within  these  spots  is  fre- 
quently found  imperfect  drainage,  deficiency  both  in  quantity 
and  the  wholsome  character  of  the  water.     These  things, 
added*  to  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the  poverty  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  want  of  proper  ventilaUon,  and  free  access 
of  light — in  fact  the  absence  or  deteriorated   character  of 
all  natural  agencies  that  are  effective  for  health,  and  the 
existence  of  every  depressing  circumstance  will  over  conduce 
to  the  creation  of  disease,  and  the  spread  of  contagion,  should 
it  occur.     That  it  has  occurred  with  fearful  power  has  been 
exemplified  during  the  past  summer,  and  at  the  present  time 
fever  is  raging  around  us  in  all  its  varied  types,  created  by  the 
foregoing  causes,  and  various  deadly  nuisances  allowed  to  exist, 
like  grave- traps,  at  the  very  doors  of  the  pauper  community, 
"In  'Three  Tuns  Court,'  White  Street,  there  exists  one 
of  the  most  loathsome  causes  of  pestilence  that  could  be 
imagined.     Passing  up  its  long  narrow  entrance,  yeu  are  at 
once  assailed  with  a  heavy  fsetor  that  becomes  perfectly  in- 
supportable, even  during  the  present  moderated  temperature. 
This  smell  proceeds  from  a  cesspool  covered  by  a  grating 
(obtained  by  the  urgent  demands  of  the  rate-payers  not  long 
since).      Into  this  cesspool  run  not  only  the  dirt  and  refuse 
usually  passed  from   dwelling-houses,    but  from  an   open 
privy — ^the  only  one  in  the  court,  and,  consequently,  used  by 
all  its  inhabitants;  it  has  neither  doorway  nor  seat,  and 
being  full  and  overflowing,  the  floor  is  covered  with  a  mix- 
ture  of  soil,  ashes,  and  every  kind  of  filth,  cast  there — ani- 
mal and  vegetable — as  disgustingly  loathsome  to  the  sight 
as  it  is  overpowering  to  every  other  sense,  and  constantly 
generating  rank  pestilential  vapour.    The  brick-work  having 
broken  away,  the  fluid  filth  has  been  for  months  past,  and  is 
now,  running  across  the  court.     The  houses  are  tenanted 
only  by  those  whom  poverty  compek  to  dwell  in  the  face  of 
disease  and  death.     In  one  of  the  wretched  rooms,  the  only 
furniture  was  two  chairs,  on  which  a  child  lay  dead,  and  pre- 
pared for  burial ;  in  another  sat   a  woe-worn  woman — its 
parent ;  in  a  comer  was  a  bed  composed  of  shavings  and 
straw ;  there  was  no  stove  in  tho  fire-place,  nor  a  window  ; 
but  a  few  broken  shutters  nailed  together  served  to  exclude 
both  light  and  air.     The  floor  was  the  damp,  uncovered 
earth,  and  the  staircase  so  dilapidated  as  as  to  make  it  dan- 
gerous to  ascend.     This  dwelling  will  serve  as  a  type  of  the 
rest,  though  some  are  even  worse,  the  wood -work  of  the 
ground  floors  being  cut  away,  and  mado  receptacles  for  every 
imaginable  filth. 

"  This  court  is  an  enormous  expense  to  the  parish  every 
year ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  and  tho  appalling  mortality 
evidenced  by  the  returns  of  the  registered  certificates  of 
death,  together  with  the  rrprcjientations  of  several  respecta- 
ble tradespeople  to  the  authorities,  have  all  failed  in  obtain- 
ing an  adequate  remedy. 

*•  The  houses  are  stated  to  have  no  owner ;  but  surely  there 
are  some  means  of  ridding  the  neighbourhood  of  this  source 
of  disease. 

"We  are  taxed  by  a  highway  rate  of  sixpence  in  the 
pound,  which  applies  to  the  bycways,  courts,  and  alleys  in 
th^  parish  ;  two  ninepcnny  rates  for  cleansing  and  lighting, 
making  2s.  in  the  pound.  The  sixpenny  rate  is  made  by 
the  parish  surveyor  of  highways ;  the  two  nlnepenny  rates 
by  the  self-appointed  board  of  commissioners  for  the  west 
division  of  the  borough.  Your  obedient  servant,  F.  Clark." 
The  district  of  St.  George's,  Southwark,  ranks  very 
low  in  the  sanatory  tables.  Tho  average  age  of  all 
at  death  is  but  23  years  ;  the  average  age  of  the 
gentry  is  45,  that  of  the  artizan  20. 

The  adjoining  districts  on  this  side,  nearer  to  the 
riTer,  are  equally  had  in  all  respects.  St.  Olave's  is 
fall  of  dirty  courts,  especially  in  connexion  with 
Tooley  Street,  of  which  Bull's  Head  Court  may  be 
cited  M  a  sample.     St.  Sayiour'a  ib  of  the  same  cha- 


racter. With  regard  to  mortality,  in  the  tables 
the  deaths  in  St.  Olaye's  are  one  in  nineteen;  in 
St.  Saviour's  they  are  one  in  thirty-six.  The 
arerage  age  of  all  who  die  in  the  one  is  thirty 
years;  in  the  other,  twenty-two.  Bermondsey 
forms  a  continuation  of  St.  Olave's  down  the  Surrey 
side  of  the  river,  and  Lambeth  a  continuation  of  St. 
Saviour's  upwards.  Both  districts  lie  low,  and  are 
much  overcrowded.  In  the  former  tha  average  age 
of  all  at  death  h  twenty-two  years ;  in  the  latter, 
twenty-four  years.  The  average  age  of  the  gentry 
in  Bermondsey  is  twenty ;  of  the  artizans,  eighteen. 
In  Lambeth  the  average  age  of  the  gentry  is  thirty- 
seven  ;  of  the  artizans,  nineteen. 

In  those  portions  of  Southwark  and  Lambeth 
where  the  crowding  is  not  so  great,  there  are  other 
very  noticeable  causes  which  operate  to  reduce  the 
standard  of  health.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Wal- 
worth Road,  and  between  Kennington  and  Camber- 
well,  there  Is  a  complete  network  of  open  ditches,  fall 
of  stagnant  water.  The  whole  district  here  is  quite 
level,  with  scarcely  any  fall  to  the  river  ;  and  except 
when  the  tides  rise  high  enough  to  flush  these  open 
drains,  the  water,  with  the  decomposing  animal  and 
vegetable  matter  it  contains,  remains  in  a  quiescent 
state,  exhaling  its  pestilential  vapours  all  around. 
In  the  summer-time,  though  this  is  but  a  thinly- 
populated  district,  the  smell  from  the  open  drains  is 
most  oflfensive,  and  must  tend,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
poUute  the  atmosphere. 

We  have  noticed,  in  the  Times  newspaper,  a 
letter  from  a  Lambeth  district*surgeon,  which  fully 
corroborates  what  we  have  stated,  as  the  following 
extract  wiU  show : — 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that,  following  the  good  example  set  by 
the  late  lamented  Dr.  Lynch,  every  medical  man  should 
look  about  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  note  every  nuisance 
and  every  removable  source  of  disease  in  it,  and  make  them 
known  to  the  public ;  that  such  a  local  exposure  would  unfold 
a  tale  so  horribly  disgusting  that,  in  very  shame^  London 
would  next  session  b^  paidon  for  its  past  contumacy,  and 
pray  to  be  kept  clean  in  future.  In  no  part  of  the  great 
metropolis  are  sanatory  measures  more  required  than  in  my 
own  locality.  Following  ray  daily  avocations,  I  pass  along 
Chipham  Road,  South  Lambeth,  Vauxhall,  and  Brixton 
Roaid,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  state,  that  durin«r  the  late 
warm  weather  I  have  been  informed  of  the  situation  of  every 
ffuUey-hole  and  untrapped  grating,  by  the  stench  that  issued 
m>m  them.  At  Kennington  Green,  there  is  one  openini; 
more  particularly  offensive,  the  effluvium  from  which  is  so 
disgusting,  that  rather  than  pass  near  it  I  croes  over  to  the 
opposite  side.  I  know  but  one  other  worse,  and  that  is 
situated  dose  to  Temple  Bar,  on  the  city  side.  In  Mont- 
pelior  Road,  South  Lambeth,  are  two  open  ditches,  one  on 
each  side,  which  emit  a  sickening  and  noxious  odour,  cognis- 
able to  the  senses  at  a  great  distance,  and  forming  a  nuisance 
to  the  whole  neighbourhood.  But,  worse  than  all  hitherU) 
mentioned,  is  Uie  Effra  river,  which,  taking  ita  rise  at  the 
foot  of  the  Norwood  HiUs,  runs  through  Dulwich,  and  at  tho 
Police  station,  which  is  situated  directly  over  it,  reaches 
the  Brixton  Road,  along  the  north  side  of  which  it  takes  ita 
course,  passes  on  the  south  side  of  Kennington  churchyard, 
thence  under  tho  Clapham  Road,  and  makes  ita  way  to  the 
Thames,  discharging  itself  at  Vauxhall.  Throughout  its  passage, 
two-thirds  of  which  not  being  dosed  in  are  exposed  to  Uie 
sun's  rays,  it  forms  the  public  sewer,  the  common  receptacle 
of  four  miles  of  every  conoeivablo  filth,  including  the  unctuous 
oozinga  of  tho  churchyard.  Its  slimy  waters  may  be  seen 
slowly  moving  along,  or  in  dry  weather  gathered  in  stagnant 
puddles,  black  as  ink  with  abominable  putridity,  whose 
noxiousness  may  be  tested  at  the  present  moment  by  any 
person  willing  to  subject  his  olfiictory  oi^gans  to  such  an 
odious  ordeal." 
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We  have  now  gone  somewhat  into  detail  over  the 
metropolis;  jet,  before  closing  our  statement  of  facts,  it 
may  be  important  to  fortify  what  has  been  advanced 
by  a  more  ckssified  representation  of  results.  In  this 
ve  are  much  assisted  by  a  Kcport  which  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  "  Health  of  London  Association,"  present- 
ing a  digest  of  information  contained  in  the  replies 
returned  to  three  thousand  lists  of  queries  which  were 
circulated  amongst  clergymen,  medical  men,  solicitors, 
surreyors,  architects,  engineers,  parochial  officers,  and 
the  public.     R^arding  fever,  it  is  said — 

"  The  annual  waste  of  life,  from  it  alone,  in  the  metro- 
polis, is  reiy  great ;  and  as  it  is  a  preventable  disease,  all 
the  expenses  which  thitf  disease  produces  might  be  saved. 
Its  infloence  in  producing  pauperism  is  demonstrated  by 
the  &ct,  that  in  St.  George's,  Southwark,  out  of  1,467  per- 
•ODsvhoatone  time  received  parochial  relief,  1,276— that 
is,  the  whole  number,  with  the  exception  of  101 — ^aro 
reported  to  have  been  ill  with  fever. 

*•  It  is  estimated  that,  under  due  sanatory  regulattont, 
without  doubt,  the  lives  of  10,278  persons  in  the  metropolis 
might  annually  be  saved,  and  187,764  cases  of  sickness 
aToided.  Th^  deaths  and  illnesses  are  over  .ind  above 
what  are  due  to  natural  causes ;  they  are  unnecessary  deaths 
and  oimecessary  illnesses.  One-sixth  of  the  total  waste  of 
life  and  health  Which  takes  place  in  the  United  Kingdom 
ocean  in  the  metropolis.  Now,  waste  of  life  includes 
Bsoeeessary  sickness,  widowhood,  orphanage,  funeral  ex- 
penses, inability  to  labour,  medical  charges — it  also  includes 
the  cost  of  the  increased  relative  proportion  of  births,  which 
is  found  to  result  from  a  high  rate  of  mortality,  and  likewise 
increase  of  poor-rates,  additional  calls  on  public  and  private 
ebritj  for  the  support  of  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  asylums, 
for  the  lick  and  infirm.  If  an  estimate  is  made  of  the  money 
nloe  qi  the  losses  from  a  neglect  of  sanatory  measures  in 
London,. and  if  a  detailed  estimate  of  Dr.  Lyon  Phyfair,  for 
^Iancb(»ter.  is  proceeded  upon,  it  is  found  that  £8,204,531 
are  wasted  every  year. 

"  Ninety-two  per  cent,  of  the  roplies  state  that  the  cess- 
pools and  privies  in  the  poorer  neighbourhoods  aro  generally 
foil,  and  suffered  to  overfow.  Some  of  the  respondents  sup- 
pi/  US  with  instances,  and  refer  to  Johnson's  Place,  Burying 
Groond  Passage,  Gee's  Court,  Gray's  Buildings,  Orchard 
Piaoe,  and  other  places  too  numerous  to  mention.  They 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  Farringdon  district,  and  out  of  Bishops- 
fate  Street,  in  the  south-eiuttem  extromity  of  St.  Maryle- 
bone,  and  adjacent  part  of  St.  Pancras  and  St.  Giles',  and 
«^en  on  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  estate,  where  attempts  have 
been  made  in  vain  to  remove  them.  Very  disgusting  scenes 
tfe  stated  ai  being  seen  in  small  streets  in  Lisson  Grove  ; 
the  respondent  refers  to  those  districts  known  to  the  police 
u  the  haunts  of  the  lowest  characters.  One  reason  why 
thej  are  so  generally  full  is,  that  all  sorts  of  slops  and  deoom- 
f^Df^  matters  are  thrown  into  them. 

"  Not  many  months  since  the  landlady  of  some  small 
boQies  in  Armstrong's  Buildings  fell  into  an  open  privy  and 
▼as  suffocated.  It  has  since  had  a  top  put  to  it ;  be/ore 
that  event  it  only  bad  a  rail. 

"  In  certain  localities  it  is  stated  that  after  rains  the  con- 
tents are  washed  into  the  houses,  and  the  yards  are  constantly 
covered  with  soil. 

*'  In  some  oases  the  ni^t-soil  has  been  seen  running  down 
the  walls  of  the  rooms  in  which  the  family  lived,  and  even 
in  respectable  houses  the  soil  has  been  seen  oozing  through 
the  walla.  In  &ct,  the  abomination  of  open  privies  is 
universal  over  all  the  poorer,  and  a  very  great  part  of  the 
middle-dass  districts  of  London. 

"  The  sewers  and  drains  are  also  shown  to  be  in  a  most 
<)efective  state  in  many  parts  of  the  metropolis  and  its  en- 
virons. There  are  streets  without  sewers,  and  houses  with- 
ont  drains,  and  even  where  there  are  sewers,  the  houses  are 
fre<ineatly  without  drains  conmiunioatmg  with  the  sewers. 

"  Abbost  aU  the  bouses  in  Greenwich,  except  those  which 
belong  to  the  Royal  Hospital,  have  cesspooUi,  but  have  neither 
sewers  nor  drains.  The  public  and  private  drains  in  Higb- 
gate  are  in  a  bad  state,  although  no  place  can  have  greater 
utural  advantages.    In  Hoxton  and  Bethnal-green  thore 


are  but  few  streets  and  houses  having  either  sewers  or  drains. 
In  Penton  Street,  Pentonville,  there  is  no  sower,  and  tho 
drainage  is  so  defective  in  several  parts  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, that,  though  situated  on  a  hill,  tho  water  frequently 
gets  into  the  kitchens,  and  tho  inhabitants  are  compelled  to 
pump  it  out.  In  Pcntongrove  the  drainage  is  so  bad  that 
many  houses  are  unlet  in  consequence.  Hackney  Road  and 
the  Mile-end  Road  are  partly  without  sewers. 

*'  In  tho  Commercial  Road  and  St.  George's-hi-the-East 
there  are  no  sewers,  and  the  kitchens,  after  heavy  rains,  are 
several  inches  under  water ;  and  when  the  water  recedes, 
it  leaves  an  accumulation  of  filth  and  dirt  of  tho  worst 
description. 

**  At  Greenwich  there  are  open  gutters  and  open  ditches, 
which,  at  times,  give  out  most  oflfcnsive  eflBuvia,  and  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  which  illness  of  some  kind  or  another, 
especially  fever,  is  always  prevalent.  In  Westminster  thero 
are  several  open  and  stagnant  drains,  from  which,  in  many 
instances,  malignant  typhus  and  puerperal  fever  have  arisen. 
At  Rotherhithe  there'  is  an  open  ditch  which  has  given  rise 
to  typhus  fever  to  a  great  extent,  and  there  are  also  uncovered 
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4nuM  wUeb  raeaiye  tho  sewa^o  of  tbickljr-populated  Bcigh- 
bourboodff.  At  Poplar  the  main  sewer  is  partly  uncovered, 
aod  is  oaUed  the  *'  Black  Ditch."  It  emits  a  most  olfonsive 
stanch,  and  frequently  produces  fe?er,  headache,  debility,  and 
disorders  of  the  digestive  origans.  In  the  district  of  th$ 
Tower  Hamlets  Commission  of  Sewers,  there  wore,  within 
the  Ust  few  months,  upwards  of  10,000  feet  of  open  sewers, 
many  of  which  were  in  the  orowdod  neighbourhoods  of  Mile- 
end,  Newtown,  and  Bcthnal  Green. 

"The  illness  and  disease,  from  these  causes,  stated  to 
hare  fallen  under  the  personal  ob:icrration  of  the  respondents, 
arOf  headache,  dyspepsia,  neuralgic  affections,  disea^ics  of  the 
throat  and  mucous  membranes,  skin  diseases,  erysipelas, 
bowel  complaints,  diarrhoea,  and  dysentrjr,  cholera,  continued 
feFcr  of  a  low  type,  and  even  typhus  in  its  worst  forms," 

Respecting  the  supply  of  water,  it  is  stated  in  the 
report  that  there  are  270,000  houses  in  the  metro- 
polls,  and  70,000  of  these  without  a  direct  supply. 

*'  All  the  replies  to  this  question  are  to  the  effect,  that 
the  poor  have  very  soauty  accommodation  for  keeping  the 
water,  which  flows  from  stand-taps  in  the  courts  where  they 
reside.  It  is  turned  on  three  times  a-week,  for  about  two 
hours  each  day ;  in  some  places  for  a  much  shorter  time. 
The  consequence  of  this  intermittent  supply  is,  that  the  poor, 
for  want  of  proper  covered  cisterns,  preserve  the  water  in 
pails,  tubs,  or  earthenware  jars,  until  the  next  water  day. 
In  the  interim,  the  water  in  these  vessels  becomes  contami- 
nated by  absorbing  the  vitiated  air  of  the  rooms  in  which  it 
is  placed,  and  is  covered  with  soot  and  dust,  so  as  to  render 
it  totally  unfit  for  culinary  purposes ;  and  heaoe  a  reason 
why  many  resort  to  the  public-house  for  beer,  and  other 
intoxicating  liquors,  when,  if  they  had  purs  fresh  water  con- 
stantly at  hand.  tMy  would  makt  use  of  tea  or  coffee.  Mr. 
Liddle  states  that  the  poor  incur  great  exp^nie,  iVom  the 
want  of  wholesome  water,  by  being  obliged  to  resort  to 
public-bouses  or  eoffee-shops  for  their  breakfast,  instead  of 
having  it  at  home  with  their  families,  which  (hoy  would 
otherwise  bo  epabled  to  do. 

**Th0  general  condition  of  the  water  supplied  to  the 
houses  in  some  parts  of  the  mctn^lis  is  stated  to  be  .it 
times  most  *'4isgu8tin.cly  filthy."  and  is  always  exceedingly 
ht'urd,  so  that  the  public  ioour  considerable  expense  for  filtra- 
tion, and  fur  th9  additional  quantity  of  soap  which  they  arc 
con^pellod  to  use. 

**  In  bnow's  Rents,  \^esimiuster,  there  are  sixteen  houses 
with  only  one  stand  pipe  in  the  oonvt.  On  the  principal 
cleaning  (lay  ( Sunday)  ihe  water  i«  on  for  about  jtvd  minuUs, 
and  it  i«  on  also  Ibr  three  days  in  the  week  ibr  one  half-hour ; 
nn4  so  great  hi  the  rush  to  obtain  a  modicum  before  it  is 
tumcii  off,  th»t  perpetual  quarrelling  ivnd  disturbaitoo  is  the 
result/* 

Th^  priee  is  also  shown  to  be  high,  an4  the 
water  very  arbitrarUy  supplietl, 

Jq  answer  to  the  inquiries  as  to  oloaning  the 
Btr«)eta,  the  respondents  state-* 

**  Tiiat  while  the  first-eUiss  streets  are  oleansod  at  reguUr 
pcrioiis  (which  is  far  from  being  univursal),  iho  seooud-rate 
streets  are  plu4U)!<ed  irrug\darly  ;  whilst  the  courts  ami  alleys, 
for  the  most  ^rt,  are  a  pcilect  disgrace  tu  (ho  ditlcrciic 
districts  in  which  they  fvro  situate — dirt  is  nlluwod  to  ac- 
cumulate, and  it  nued  scaiH^oly  be  said,  that  during  wann 
weather  sowp  of  these  places  become  horribly  ottensive.  The 
streets  whore  the  potir  reside  are  invariably  worse  cleansed 
than  those  whore  the  wealthy  rasido.  In  some  localitiod, 
while  the  best-classed  streets  are  cle;^n8ed  oneo  a  week,  the 
others  f^re  nuglttcted  fw*  months,  and  even  lur  years,  or  until 
the  inodical  otUcer  hiis,  of  his  own  accord,  repeatedly  reported 
and  remonstrated  with  the  local  authorities  on  the  filthy  con- 
dition of  these  places.  It  is  stated,  too,  that  some  parts  have 
been  oleanse4  ouoe  or  t>v*ce  puly  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
inhabitant* 

•*  The  summary  i»f  the  information  rcspeoun^  the  state  of 
the  metrop(di4  wiiich  \\^h  bean  obtained  from  the  roplii's  to 
the  questieus  pmiwnnded  by  the  Assoeiatioa  may  be  tims 
bricily  stated : — 

"  That  au  immense  amount  of  sickness  and  disease  results 
from  the  want  of  proper  sanatoiy  mejisures. 

**  That  a  multitude  of  nuisances  ^p  tolerated  in  London, 


whose  suppression  is  essential  to  the  healtl^  and  well- 
being  of  its  inhabitants. 

"  That  ttie  drainage  and  sewerage  are  still  moet  lamsntably 
defeetive  and  insufficient. 

"  That  the  inhabiUots  suffsr  mueh  from  tbe  want  of 
public  and  private  water-cbsets,  and  firom  the  exist- 
ence  of  pestilential  cesspools. 

'*  That  the  supply  of  water  is  utterly  insuffietent,  Is  not 
p«ire,  and  the  charge  for  it  is  extravagant,  and  that  a 
great  part  of  the  distress  and  wrotohednoss  of  the 
poor  is  thereby  produced. 

*'  That  ventilation  and  admission  of  solar  light,  espeoially 
in  the  abodes  of  the  poor,  are  most  deplorably 
neglected. 

"  ITiat  most  of  the  streets,  courts,  and  alleys  are  badly, 
and  some  are  never  cleansed. 

*f  That  intomnent  in  the  metropolis  is  the  soujroe,<tf  fright- 
ful and  revolting  evils. 

*'That  smoke  and  gases  from  factories  are  ceaatant 
nuisanees." 

The  metropolitan  burying-grounds,  to  which  wo 
havo,  as  yet,  but  slightly  referred  to,  domand  » 
more  extended  sotiee. 

The  report  fi'om  which  we  have  just  quoted  Bays— 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  many  of  the  burial- 
grounds  in  London  which  are  private  property  may.  with 
truth,  be  affirmed  disgustmg  nuisances  ;  and  recent  disclo> 
sures  fully  testify  as  to  desecration  of  the  dead  being  habitu- 
ally carried  on  to  an  incredible  extent,  and  characterised  by 
acts  the  most  revolting  and  brut:U,  and  opposed  to  every  prin- 
ciple of  humanity  and  civilii^ation.  Most  of  the  burying- 
grounds  in  the  metropolis  are  at  the  present  time  over- 
crowded ;  in  many  of  them  the  earth  has  been  raised  several 
feet,  in  consequence  of  tbo  groat  number  of  corpses  which 
have  been  interred.  If  the  burial-grounds  were  placed  under 
the  control  and  inspection  of  a  public  officer,  many  of  the  dis- 
gusting scenes  which  now  so  frequently  are  brought  under  tho 
notice  of  the  public  would  bo  prevented.  Tlie  vested  right* 
and  intorosts  of  tho  various  parties  appear  to  bo  the  great 
obstacles  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  interment  in  towna. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the  ill  health  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  London  arises  from  tho  emanation  of  the  pestilential 
gases  from  tho  churchyards,  and  how  much  from  the  un- 
trappcd  and  open  sewers  and  drains,  and  other  nuisances  with 
which  the  metropolis  abounds.  There  can,  however,  bo  no 
doubt  that  where  gases  do  escape,  they  must  be  iiuurious,  for 
the  same  gases  which  escape  fruni  over-crowded  churchyards, 
aod  so  detrimental  to  health,  are  of  tho  nature  as  thoso 
wliich  are  emitted  from  common  sewers.  Some  doubt  tliat 
tho  gases  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  matter  are 
injurious  to  health,  and  found  their  opinion  upon  the  state- 
ment that  tho  men  employed  in  removing  the  dead  from  Uio 
Ccmcticrc  da  Innocens,  at  Paris,  did  not  suffer  in  their 
health.  But  so  many  facts  proving  tho  deleterious  nature  of 
the  exhalations  from  thu  dead  in  churchyards  have  been  pre- 
sented to  tho  public,  that  it  is  now  considered  to  be  an  indis- 
putable fuet,  tiiat  churchyard  emanations  are  pestilential 
agents.  Numerous  Instances  are  i*ecorded  of  pestilential 
diseases  and  death  havuig  resulted  from  the  poisonous  exhala- 
tions of  graveyards.  * ' 

Within  tho  last  few  years  there  has  been  oonaider- 
able  agitaUon  respecting  the  metropolitan  buryin^r. 
grounds,  and  the  treatment  of  the  dead,  arising  from 
ovor-crowding.  Without  going  into  a  long  detail  of 
the  horrors  which,  from  time  to  time^  have  startled 
the  public  ear,  through  the  newspapers,  and  in  coa- 
sequence  of  the  indefatigable  labonrs  of  BCr.  Walker, 
we  may  supply  one  or  two  striking  cases,  as  a  type  in 
degree,  at  least«  of  the  present  system  of  interment 
in  the  metropolis.  JVIr.  Walker,  in  several  leotures 
just  published  on  the  subject,  based  on  his  own  in- 
quiries,  and  the  evidence  of  tho  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee upon  tho  question,  says — 

*'  Enon  Chapel  is  situate  on  the  weslem  side  of  Glement*s 
Lane,  Strand.  It  is  surronnded  on  all  sides  by  honses, 
which  we  crowded  with  inhabmnts,  chi«fly  of  w  pooroc- 
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dm.  Th»  JKfpft  |Ktfi  qC  ibe  huild'mif  was  opened  for  the 
piirpows  of  public  worship  on  the  16th  April,  and  the  first 
My  was  deposited  on  the  6th  of  October,  1823.  A-  boarded 
floor  separates  the  ohapel  from  the  cellar  beneath,  which  has 
beea  deleted  to  th^  dismemberment  and  desecration  of  the 

"  This  lower  part,  kitchen,  cellar^  or  *  dust  hole,'  call  it 
what  pa  will,  which  used  to  be  entered  bj  a  orazy  flight  of 
fife  or  six  wooden  steps  from  the  inside  Qf  the  chapel,  its  dim 
and  murky  area  being  illuminated  by  the  miserable  light  of  a 
few  candles,  which  served  to  render  its  horrors  and  its  dark- 
see  mora  apparentt  was  for  many  years  the  cheap  burying- 
]^  of  tbis  miserable,  this  wretchini  district.  The  reverend 
prqKieior  thin|iii\g  himself  as  much  entitled  to  a  vested 
rifht  in  pestilence  as  some  others,  stuffed  his  chapel  in  the 
Ter7  midst  of  human  habitations,  and.  as  I  have  informed 
jc>i;  dommeneed  his  exhortations  to  the  living,  and  hia  *  ma- 
c3^eQcnt '  of  the  dead,  almost  at  the  same  time, 

"Tii«  borial-plaoe  measures  in  length  ^Q  feet  3  inches,  or 
ibei^bouts,  and  in  width  about  28  feet  8  inches,  so  that  its 
fiiper^cial  oontenta  do  not  exceed  1,700  square  feet.  Now, 
allowing  for  an  adult  body  only  12  feet,  and  for  the  young, 
I'poQ  aa  average,  6  fii^t,  and  supposing  an  oqnal  number  oi' 
each  to  be  there  deposited,  the  medium  space  occupied  by 
ech  would  be  0  feet ;  if,  then,  every  inch  of  ground  were 
sowpied,  not  more  than  189  (say  30%  in  round  numbers) 
mold  be  placed  upon  the  sur^e ;  and  admitting  (an  extra- 
nfant  admission  most  certainly)  that  it  were  pos- 
sible to  place  six  tiers  of  coffins  upon  each  other, 
tbs  whole  space  could  not  obtain  more  than  1,200  ; 
^  ret  it  b  stated  with  confidence,  and  by  credible 
aiabority  (as  you  will  presently  see),  that  from 
10,  WO  to  12,000  bodies  have  been  deposi^d  in  this 
▼erj  space  within  sixteen  yer.rs  ! 

'"Die  *  dust-hole/  as  it  is  fhmiliarly  called  b^ 
mdfltakers,  is  entered  from  the  inside  of  the  chapel 
by  a  tnp-door,  and  the  jobts  which  support  the  floor 
ef  the  eluipel  aro  not  even  covered  with  the  usual 
drfcDce— lath  and  plaster. 

*'  Let  us  now  proceed  to  reveal  from  the  mouths 
of  competent  witnesses  the  modes  of  *  management' 
»hich  enabled  the  rererend  proprietor  to  derive 
during  a  period  of  about  six  year9,  that  is,  from 
Oetober  6,  1833,  to  December,  1828,  the  sum  of 
sin  eirxDBED  asd  yimr-OKE  rot^srs  pive  suillisgs 
fer  burials  in  a  cellar  measuring  59  feet  by  20  feet, 
while  he  rendered  it  perhaps  the  most  infamous  of 
il»  charnel-houses  of  this  metropolis. 

*•  hir.  Samuel  Pitts,  cabinet-maker,  of  14,  Catbe- 
nae  Street,  Strand,  thus  describes  tho  place  :  — At 
ibo  time  I  attended  it,  which  was  from  about  tho 
Jtar  1828,  for  six  or  seven  years,  there  were  intcr- 
Difliis,  and  tho  place  was  in  a  very  filthy  state;     " 
^  >aieE  was  most  abominablo  and  very  injurious  ;   | 
I  ^ft  frequently  gone  home  myself  with  u  severe      < 
i«aiiiclio,  which  I  suppose  to  have  been  occasioned   L 
^  ib«  smell,    more  particularly  in   the   summer 
t«w?;  also,   there  were  some  iuseots,   something  ' 
lirDilar  to  a  bog  in  shape  and  appeanmce,  only  with 
▼inzs,  about  the  siie  of  a  small  bug.     I  have  seen 
ifi  iiio  summer  time  hundreds  of  them  flying  about   ' 
tae  chapel ;  1  have  taken  tlicm  home  in  my  hat, 
^1  tny  wifo  has  iaketi  them  home  in  her  elothes ;  we 
^vajs  conaidoivd  that  they  proceeded  tram  tho  dead 
Miv's  uudemeath  ;  there  was  nothing  but  the  thin 
Ijwjrds  between  the  depository  and  the  chapel,  and 
tkn:  were  openings  botween,  owmg  to  tho  shrinking 
ot  the  boards. 

"In  order  to  explain  the  difiSoult  problem  of 
pWing  ia  such  a  receptacle  10,000  or  12,000  bodies, 
Mr.  Pitts  itat«d  that  numbers  of  the  bodies  had  been 
removed  to  make  room  fur  others  ;  that  the  minis- 
ter's copper,  emptoyed  lor  the  purposes  of  washing, 
wai  vanned  with  coffin^wood.  and  kis  kitchen  lire 
*as  kept  going  with  tho  same  matcriail :  that  a 
*?weT  ran  through  the  very  oentre  of  the  vault,  so 
Kiuaie  thafc  »ny  inconvenient  surplus  might  be 
quieily  disposed  pf ;  and,  finally,  that  a  Spkoay 
^ciieoi.  for  ^Udreu  vas  held  over  this  abomioabie 
receptacle  0f  patrid  apd  decaying  mortality. 

"But  00  ovideoce  doea  not  rest  here.      The 


removal  of  human  remaind — the  cleari(\g  ou^  ^  the  pUce, 
was  distinctly  proved  by  Mr.  William  Burn,  the  master 
carman  who  did  the  job.  The  sewer,  to  which  I  have  just 
alluded,  was  enlarged  and  mado  more  seouro  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Sewers.  Mr.  Burn  says  tho  work  wa«  superin- 
tended by  persons  connected  with  the  otfico  of  tho  Commis- 
sioners ;  that  he  removed  upwards  qf  sixty  loads  of  *  dust' 
from  the  holo — so  i^uch  *  rubbish,'  as  he  called  it,  which  was 
shot  at  the  foot  of  Waterloo  Bridge.  The  rubbjsh  (among 
which,  ho  says,  was  a  human  hand  as  perfect  as  hi?  own,  aqd 
which  did  not  appear  to  have  boen  buried  a  month« )  consi^ited 
of  human  bodies  in  a  state  of  putrefaction.  This  rubbish 
assisted  to  fill  up  inequalities  where  '  rubbi:ih  might  he  shot.' 
Mr.  Burn  says  that,  >o  him,  the  work  was  most  disgusting 
and  repulsive.  *  lie  never  saw  such  a  sight,  with  coffins  broken 
up.'  When  questioned  touchii»g  the  sewer,  Mr.  Burn  re- 
plied, '  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  bodies  have  been 
slipped  down  tho  sewer.' 

•'Another  witness,  Mr.  George  Whittakcr,  undertaker,  waa 
examined  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee  as  to  the  condition 
and  '  management'  of  this  same  Knon  Chapel.  X  shall,  with 
your  permission,  read  a  portion  of  Mr.  Whitiaker*^  evidence — 

*' '  I  have  seen  coffins  broken  in  the  gi'uvcs,  and  shovellod 
away  to  make  room  fur  fresh  comers. 

**  *  And  the  bodies  cut  to  pieces  ? — Decidedly  so. 

"  '  How  do  you  mean  ^-r-Cut  with  tho  spado. 

"  *  Were  thoi»e  very  old  po^ns,  or  had  they  boen  phioed  in 
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the  grave  only  a  short  time  ?— I  hare  wen  both  old  and  nearly 
new  coffins  destroyed. 

'*  *  To  make  room  in  the  grare-yard  ? — In  the  places  where 
iunerals  were  to  take  place. 

** '  Has  this  often  occurred  ?— Yes,  it  is  a  case  of  almost 
eyery-day  occurrence. 

"  •  To  what  grave-yards  are  you  particularly  alluding  ?— 
The  one  I  particularly  allude  to  is  that  of  Enon  Chapel. 

"  *  You  mean  the  yault  under  Enon  Chapel  ?— Yes ;  it  is 
more  like  a  cellar. 

"  '  Haye  the  kindness  to  describe  to  the  Committee  the 
state  of  that  yault  ?~It  is  dreadfully  full.  On  one  oecasion 
when  I  went  there,  a  covered  ooffln  was  brought  up  to  the 
surface ;  the  body  seemed  as  though  it  had  been  scarcely 
buried  a  week ;  the  hair  was  on  the  head ;  the  flesh  was 
fresh,  and  the  inside  of  the  ooffln  was  strewed  with  quick-lime 
apparently ;  it  looked  like  white  dust. 

•  *  *  Colonel  Acton,]  When  was  that  ?-~Some  tune  ago. 

**  *  Can  you  mention  the  year  ? — It  la  within  these  two 
years. 

**  *  Chairman.]  It  has  been  stated  by  a  former  witness 
that  12,000  people  were  buried  there  in  a  space  not  above  59 
feet  by  29  feet :  do  you  confirm  that  evidence,  or  do  you 
dispute  it  ? — I  should  consider  that  there  had  been  fully  that 
amount. 

*<  *  How  do  you  account  for  so  many  bodies  being  placed 
in  so  small  a  space  ?~I  cannot  aoooont  for  it.'  " 

That  there  is  no  exaggeration  here,  and  that  this 
abominable  sonrce  of  pestilence  still  remains  in  its 
imparity,  will  appear  from  the  following  extracts 
from  the  Morning  Chrtmicle,  of  the  27th  of  Octoher 
last.  From  the  reports  which  had  got  abroad 
respecting  this  place,  the  Editor  of  the  paper  sent  a 
party  to  make  a  special  inquiry,  and  he  gives  the 
following  residt : — 

"  In  consequence  of  reports  which  have  been  for  some 
time  circulated  respecting  the  disgusting  and  dangerous  con- 
dition of  the  dead  buried  under  Enon  Chapel,  Clement's 
Lane,  Strand,  Mr.  6.  A.  Walker,  surgeon,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  *  Metropolitan  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Burials 
in  Cities  and  Towns,'  visited  Enon  Chapel  yesterday,  where 
they  were  met  by  the  trustees  of  the  chapel.  The  trustees 
procured  lights,  and  accompanied  Mr.  Walker  and  the  other 
gentlemen  into  a  cellar  under  the  ohapel,  which  measnzed 


59  by  29  feet,  and  was  less  than  five  feet  high.  In  that 
place,  on  all  sides,  lay  human  remains,  broken  ooffins,  and 
other  emblems  of  decayed  mortality,  scattei^  in  confused 
heaps.  At  the  extreme  end,  on  the  north  side,  weie  between 
70  and  80  empty  coffins,  their  tenants  having  beea  made 
away  with.  To  the  right  were  several  ooffins,  in  which  lay 
half-decomposed  oareases,  and  in  the  centce  was  a  deep 
trench,  the  sides  and  ends  of  which  were  fermed  by  oofBog 
closely  packed  together,  four  and  five  feet  deep.  The  whole 
of  the  cellar  was  similarly  crammed  with  bodies  under  its 
surface,  which  was  not  a  foot  deep.  To  the  right  of  the 
vault  was  a  blind  window,  through  whioh  in  former  days  it 
was  asserted  the  dead  bodies  were  shot  into  another  cellar, 
where  they  were  chopped  up  and  disposed  of  so  as  to  make 

room  for  fresh  interments. 

Having  taken  leave  of  the  trustees,  Mr.  Walker  visited 
several  houses  in  the  locality,  to  asoertatn  the  ceodition  of 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  On  all  sides  he  learned  that 
fever,  general  disease,  and  sudden  deaths  were  of  frequent 
occurrence.  Many  complained,  that  in  addition  to  the  treat- 
ment to  which  those  buried  were  subjected,  further  indignity 
was  offered  to  them  by  dancing  and  dress  balls  taking  place 
in  the  chapel  itself  several  nights  each  week." 

A  party  of  gentlemen,  excited  by  this  report, 
headed  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Oabbell,  M.P.,  paid  the  cellar 
a  yisit  a  day  or  two  after,  and  thiu  corroborate  tho 
former  statement : — 

"They  were  not  many  minutes  in  the  place  before  they 
simultaneously  exclaimed  that  no  language  could  describe  its 
horrors,  and  that  the  picture  drawn  of  it  by  the  Morning 
Chronicle  was  eonsidcrably  below  the  mark,  and  too  deli- 
cately pourtrayed.  Mr.  Cabbell,  who  minutely  examined 
the  cellar,  and  the  one  under  the  dwelling  house,  in  which 
it  is  said  the  bodies  were  summarily  disposed  of  either  bj 
chopping  or  selling  them  for  surgical  purposes,  observed  that 
the  danger  to  the  health  of  the  living  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  joists  not  bebg  protected  by  lath  and  pUster,  and 
that  therefore  the  persons  attending  service  in  the  chapel 
had  no  protection  from  the  exhalations  which  arose  from  the 
putrid  and  putrefying  corpses  underneath.  Mr.  Walker  said 
that  the  fact  was  fearfully  borne  out  by  the  numbers  that 
were  every  Sunday  cairied  out  of  the  ohapel  in  fiunting  fiti. 
He  further  said  that  the  dreadful  effects  of  those  exlialations 
operated  stealthily  but  most  deadly  both  on  the  crowded 
habitations  of  Clement's  Lane  and  those  who  occupied  the 
chambers  of  Clement's  Inn." 


(To  be  Continued,) 


THE    CRUSADER'S  WOOING. 

(EXTKACTS  FROM  AN  UNPCBLXSBXD  MSTMCAL  RoifANCX.) 


Basins  a  bower,  where  the  palm  tree  flings 
Its  graceful  boughs,  like  a  seraph's  wings, 
In  the  morning's  light,  and  the  araaranthe  show'rs, 
Beautiful  streams  of  immortal  flow'rs 
On  the  emerald  sward — ^a  carpet  meet 
For  an  any  Sylphide's  radiant  feet— 
A  young  crusader,  watching,  stood, 

All  unarmed,  alone — 
Glancing  cuirass,  crested  hood. 

And  lance  and  pcnon  gone. 
For  love  had  changed  the  warrior's  mood. 

And  soothed  its  fiercest  tone. 
And  now  in  peaceful  garb  array' d, 
Thus  he  woo'd  the  Hebrew  maid : — 
•*  Three  days  beneath  the  burning  sun. 
Dear  maid,  my  lingering  watch  hath  run. 
And  thrioe  the  stars  in  silver  sheen 
My  lonely  vigils  here  have  seen. 
But  if  each  day  had  slowly  a\^ 
As  that  when  Judah's  champion  dread. 
Deeming  too  brief  the  summer  day 
To  yield  his  vengeance  scope  and  sway. 
Arrested  the  great  orb  of  light 
Full  upon  Gibeon's  tufted  height, 


And  bade  the  moon,  her  tresses  pale. 
Shade  in  green  Aj'lon's  pastoral  vale — 
Since,  never  that  meek  star  could  brook 
On  carnage-cover' d  plain  to  look — 
And  were  each  night  as  dark  and  lone 
As  those  which  shroud  the  polar  cone, 
Where,  in  his  ioe-built  hovel  drear. 
The  Norseman  sliivers  half  the  year^— 
Sleepless  I'd  watch,  should  my  guerdon  be. 
At  morning's  dawn,  one  smile  from  thee. 
Now  name  the  ghest — my  faith  will  prove 
My  deep  devotion  and  my  love  : 
Bid  me  to  the  combat  hie, 
Where  the  brave  in  thousands  die. 
Where  the  red-eyed  fiend  of  slaughter 
Sheds  the  blood  of  men  like  water. 
And  bring  my  high  desert  to  show 
A  glorious  laurel  on  my  brow." 

JUDITH. 

"  The  buckler  and  brand,  and  the  lanoe,  redly  gleanuog> 
Tho'  gorgeous  to  view,  yet  with  horrors  are  teeming, 
And  the  fierce  cry  of  battle,  the  trumpet' s  proud  ciJ], 
But  summon  the  vulture  to  death's  banqnet-halL 
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l^'i  itrife  is  the  pMt!m«  of  fiends,  and  their  groans— 
The  wounded's  loud  wail  and  the  dying's  low  means 
Are  war's  horrid  music.     Lore's  Totaries  true 
Can  ne'er  oome  with  hands  dyed  in  slaughter  to  woo. 
Ob !  many  a  babe  for  those  laurels  are  shrieking, 
And  hundreds  of  hoarto  for  those  trophies  are  breaking ; 
TU  eune  wUl  eling  to  them  of  sonless  and  slreless— 
Fkhb  desoUle  homes  and  from  hearths  oold  and  fireless ; 
Forthcoi  has  God's  image  been  sUiughter'd  and  torn— 
So  URrel  Uood-atain'd  can  lofe's  chaplet  adorn." 

CRUSA^BR. 

"  Dotii  thy  heart  affect  the  splendour 
Of  wealth's  all-adored  grandeur  ?— 
Wealth  all  powerful  to  bind. 
To  Uberate,  or  enthral  mankind— 
To  which  the  pontiff  bows  him  down- 
By  whioh  the  monarch  guards  his  crown  ? 
I  win  plunge  in  Ophir's  mines. 
Where  the  dewy  mom  ne'er  shines, 
Or  Ueak  Zambia's  coast  explore. 
Or  pine  on  India's  sultry  shore. 
Defying  plague  or  fiimine's  pow'r 
For  gold  and  goms  to  deck  thy  bow'r." 

JUDITH. 

"Ths  miser  who  gloats  o'er  the  gold  he  has  hoarded, 
Meaii,  groy'ling,  and  selfish,  hard-hearted  and  sordid; 
Sbodd  be  see  but  a  glimpse  of  his  interest  before  him. 
Would  tread  on  the  breast  of  the  mother  that  bore  him; 
Life  may  return  to  Petrae's  halls  again, 
Aod  roses  bloom  on  Edom's  bhuted  plain, 
When  aoght  of  love,  save  love  of  gold,  finds  rest 
Wuhin  the  chnriish  miser's  wither'd  breast." 


CRUBADBR. 

"  Doth  ambition's  lolty  nest 
Touch  no  chord  within  thy  breast  ? 
Bid  me  renounce  my  knightly  name, 
Country,  kindred.  Christian  fame  ; 
Adore  the  prophet  false,  and  II im  deride 
Who  on  the  cross  for  man's  redemption  died  ; 
And,  with  my  good  right  arm  and  ful' wers  free. 
Fight  for  a  throne  in  Palestine  for  thee  I" 

JUDITH. 

"  The  hauberk  all  bloody  a  maiden  may  wear — 
His  red  gold  with  the  n^y  the  miser  may  share- 
But  who  e'er  can  love  the  dark  renegade  rile. 
Who  betrays  as  he  kisses,  and  stabs  with  a  smile  ? 
To  insult  exposed,  by  his  allies  suspected. 
In  his  life-time  abhorr'd,  at  his  death-hour  neglected ; 
The  branded  apostate,  despised  and  repining. 
Love's  garhind  around  him  we'll  never  see  twining. 

Go !  seek  virtue  forth,  tho*  it  pine  in  a  hovel. 
And  under  the  ban  of  stern  poverty  grovel. 
And  bid  hope  illumine  its  wan  cheek  despairing. 
Like  the  lair  flush  of  verdure  in  spring  time  appearing. 

Go  !  seek  the  lone  heart  that  is  bursting  with  grie( 
And  be  thou  tho  hcnrld  of  welcomo  relief ; 
Or  him  whom  the  storms  of  misfortune  have  found*- 
Whom  the  clouds  of  adversity  hover  around ; 
Or  tho  hand  of  oppression  has  fetter* d  to  earth,- 
WhiUt  bis  thoughts  soar  to  heav'n,  to  the  place  of  thoir 

birth; 
And  the  bold  arm  of  friendship  reach  forward  to  save. 
Ere  hope  is  overwhelm' d  in  cold  misery's  wave ; 
And  this  will,  wiih  thy  faith  and  thy  constancy,  prove 
The  devoir  that  alone  wins  the  gtterdon  of  Love." 

J.  R. 
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Savindrwig;  or,  tkd  Queen  of  the  Jungle.  By  Captain 
Bafter,  late  of  the  dSth  B^iment.  3  vols.  London  : 
l^ongimn.  Brown,  Oreen,  and  Longmans.  1848. 
L^  this  Novel  we  have  a  hiadable  attempt  to  delineate 
tke  histoiT,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  East,  under  the 
pm  of  fiction.  Captain  Bafter  takes,  as  the  basis  of  his 
««T,  the  de^iermte  fortunes  of  a  Jungle  Chief,  who,  from 
tis  impregnable  fortress  of  Savmdr<»g,  bids  defiance  to  the 
anng  of  Mysore,  and  levies  tribute  upon  all  and  sundry  who 
ratnide  into  his  wilderness.  A  daring  and  devoted  band  of 
fcflowwB  carries  his  schemes  of  plunder  into  ready  execu- 
tion, snd  enables  him  to  inflict  harassing  blows  upon 
tis  reigning  family  of  Mysore,  whom  he  regards  as 
atcrkipers  on  his  paternal  domains.  Against  Kemp^ 
6<H  for  such  is  the  robber's  name,  and  other  chiefs 
of  tlie  same  dangerous  character,  tho  Ryah  employs  the 
mffitary  proweas  of  Prince  Kistnor— the  most  famous  war- 
nor  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  lover  of  his  only  daughter,  the 
l>eaotiJul  Lacfaema.  One  afler  one  the  Chiefb  of  the  Jungle 
feD  before  the  terrible  career  of  Kistna ;  but  the  lord  of 
Saviadroog,  though  often  scourged,  doggedly  maintains  his 
wdepcndence.  The  disocMnfiture  and  plunder  of  an  escort 
8PBt  by  the  Bajah  with  rich  presents  to  the  shrine  of 
^ailcottah,  M  Kemp6  with  extraordinary  exultation  and 
^^ ;  tnd,  flalptered  by  certain  mystic  allusions  in  the 
keroacope  of  his  life,  he  conceives  the  design  of  contesting 
^  hsnd  of  Lachema  with  his  foe.  Prince  Kistna, 
»n4  sloog  with  Lachema,  the  treasures  and  sove- 
f«gaty  of  Mysore.  To  this  ambitious  scheme  there 
IS  one  ohctacle  in  the  person  of  Meena  Beau6e,  his 
*«n^  and  affisctionate  wife,  whose  heart  is  ahnost 
Woken  by  faia  coqoetry  with  a  Cashmerian  Lola  Montes, 
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Lillah  by  name,  who  makes  deep  impressions  on  the  wild 
heart  of  the  Chief  by  her  charming  person  and  exquisite 
dancing.  But  Meena  Beau6c  dies  opportunely  over  the 
corpse  of  her  only  child,  and  KempS  and  his  lovely  danseute 
liave  free  scope  to  prosecute  their  respective  designs. 

At  this  important  juncture,  Seringapatam,  the  capital 
of  Mysore,  is  the  scene  of  unusual  bustle  and  splendour. 
The  festival  of  Cama  Deo,  the  god  of  love,  is  about  to  be 
celebrated  with  great  pomp  ;  and,  according  to  the  custom 
of  Rajpootni  Princesses,  the  Rajah's  daughter  is  to  make 
choice  of  a  husband.  A  crowd  of  royal  lovers  from  all 
parts  of  India  repair  to  Seringapatam ;  and,  among  the  rest, 
Kemp4,  with  a  band  of  followers,  steals  furtively  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  city.  On  one  of  the  festive  days, 
when  the  Boyal  pavilion  is  erected  on  the  plain,  and  all  the 
distinguished  personages  of  the  Court  are  asseiqbled  to  wit- 
ness the  sports  of  the  populace,  all  eyes  were  suddenly 
attracted  by  a  train  of  male  and  female  pilgrims,  who 
issued  from  the  dense  multitude,  bearing  copper  urns  upon 
their  heads,  filled  with  the  waters  of  the  Ganges,  and  sing- 
ing a  melodious  chant. 

"  When  the  pilgrims*  choral  lay  had  ceased,  and  ere  the  applanse 
had  subsided,  which  was  called  forth  by  its  superior  melody,  a 
young  and  lovely  Yo^ni,  or  female  pilgrim,  advanced  from  the 
wandering  troop,  with  a  look  all  innocent  and  bUnd,  as  if  the  sin- 
removing  powers  of  Onnga  had  purified  her  beauteous  firame  from 
its  terrestrial  dross,  and  prepared  her,  while  yet  on  earth,  to  join 
the  celestial  choir  of  Swerga. 

"  Trembling  with  apparent  alarm,  as  if  her  timid  youth  was 
overawed  by  the  august  assembly  into  which  the  was  about  to 
intrude,  though  every  action  was  accompanied  with  the  most 
exquisite  grace,  the  fidr  pilgrim  glided  forward,  and  knelt  before 
the  Begum's  throne.  Crossing  her  arms  on  her  swdling  bosom, 
and  bowing  her  head  to  the  earth,  she  remained  for  a  brkf  space 
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as  if  absorbed  in  profound  adoration.  At  length  she  rose,  and, 
with  maiden  bashfuines^,  removed  the  screen  which  had  hitherto 
partially  concealed  her  features ;  when,  amidst  a  general  basz  of 
admiration,  Cashmerian  Lillah  stood  revealed  to  public  view,  an 
utter  stranger,  as  it  appeared,  to  all  e\ce\»t  her  own  motley  band. 

"But  now  no  more  was  to  be  seen  the  ridily-cmbroidered 
bodice,  sparkling  with  jewels,  covering,  but  not  concealing  from  the 
public  gaze,  the  faultless  symmetry  of  her  bust.  No  more  the 
golden  bracelets  encircled  her  rounded  arm  and  delicate  wrist. 
No  more  the  dazzling  zoue  confined  the  flowing  sane  round  her 
fairy  waist.  No  longer  rose  the  silvery  sound  of  anklet  diains  and 
tinkling  hells,  as  when  she  moved  harmonious  in  the  dance.  lier 
long  luxuriant  tresiies  were  not  now  bound  with  jassmine  wreaths 
aud  strings  of  pearl,  but  twined  in  romiy  a  glossy  bndd,  with  simple 
neatness  round  her  lovely  brow,  and  down  her  tapering  neck.  No 
more  her  large  voluptuous  eye  inflamed  the  soul  with  dreams  of 
forbidden  bliss  ;  but,  clothed  in  modest  robe  and  simple  vest,  free 
from  the  roerotricions  aid  of  art^  the  fascinating  dancer  looked  the 
personification  of  pure  and  holy  innocence.  They  who  knew  her 
not  would  swear  it  was  a  seraph  of  the  skies,  and  not  the  treacherous 
Cashmerian  who  stood  before  them ;  like  that  deceitful  Persian 
flower,  tlie  Kerzerek,  so  deadly  yet  so  beautiful,  calling  forth  all  her 
magic  powers  to  lull  the  prudent  mind  of  the  Begum  into  unsus- 
pecting and  fatal  confidence ! 

"  With  a  sweet  and  graceful  motion,  Lillah  now  laid  at  the  feet 
of  the  Princess  a  charkob  or  damask  napkin,  richly  embroidered 
with  gold,  whereon  sparkled  a  crystal  ball  of  exquisite  bennty ; 
%hidi,  to  the  wonder  of  all  present^  seemed  to  contain  within  its 
hollow  womb  a  small  quantity  of  pure,  bright  fluid,  apparently 
water. 

"  The  unfeigned  surprise  and  eager  cariosity  with  which  the  fair 
Lachema,  and  indeed  idl  present,  beheld  this  curious  phenomenon, 
were  elevated  to  a  higher  sentiment  when  the  lo\'ely  pilgrim  de- 
clared the  crystal  to  contain  some  drops  of  water  from  the  holiest 
and  most  secret  foimtain  of  the  Gauges,  inclosed  in  the  crystal 
bnU  by  the  divine  hautls  of  the  goddess  herself,  and  committed  to 
her  charge  as  a  bridal  present  to  the  Pnwn-eyed  Begum  of  the 
South,  which  would  guard  her  from  all  latent  evil,  and  confer  upon 
her  the  blessings  of  lengthened  life  and  domestic  felicity. 

"  With  undoubting  confidence,  and  a  heart  glowing  with  grati- 
tude, the  nival  maid  took  the  wondrous  gem  and  placed  it  on  her 
pious  head,  in  token  of  adoration  to  the  benignant  donor ;  for,  sitch 
ivas  the  character  of  s;uictity  acquired  by  the  pilgrims  to  the 
Ganges,  and  especially  of  the  i'o$riffw,  who,  by  the  practice  of  the 
T(Mja^  are  supposed  to  acquire  even  supernatural  powers,  that  a 
suspicion  of  deceit  never  once  entered  the  thoughts  of  any  present.** 

So  far  the  adroit  Cashmerian  played  her  part  well.  She 
was  forthwith  installed  in  the  Princess'  suit,  and  became 
lier  companion  and  confidant.  But  not  so  successful  was 
Kemp6  himseir,  who  allowed  his  ungovernable  pride  and 
envy  to  betray  him  into  an  act  of  rashness,  which  had 
nearly  destroyed  the  whole  plot.  The  address  of  the  artful 
dancer,  however,  extricates  him  from  his  difficulties,  and 
the  treacherous  design  of  carrying  off  tlie  Princess  by  force 
is  brought  to  a  successful  completion  on  the  very  eve  of  her 
marriage  with  Prince  Kistna.  The  escape  of  the  Bobber  to 
bis  jangle  dbn  with  his  royal  prize,  the  grief  and  consterna- 
tion at  the  palace  upon  the  announcement  of  the  dreadful 
calamity,  the  fruitless  search  for  the  lost  Princess,  her  long 
and  pining  confinement  in  Savindroog,  the  fiendish  jealousy 
and  rage  of  Lilkh  on  discovering  that  the  object  of  Kempe 
in  carrying  off  the  Begum,  was  not  merely  to  prevent  her 
marriage  to  Kistna,  hut  to  sector  her  hand  to  himself,  and 
the  train  of  "  moving  accidents  and  hairbreadth  escapes'* 
by  which  the  fair  captive  is  ultimately  rescued,  the  jungle 
chief  destroyed,  and  everything  becomes  exactly  as  the 
reftder  would  wish  and  as  it  ought  to  be,  form  the  materials 
of  a  stirring  and  deeply-interesting  romance.  The  mytho- 
logy and  superstitions  of  India,  with  their  various  closseii 
of  ghottUy  devotees — ^brahmins,  bhauts,  cliaruii8,and  yogies 
«— -«i«  turned  to  good  pnr|)ose  bj  the  author,  in  throwing  a 
deeper  mysteriousness  over  the  leading  incidents  of  the  tale  ; 


and,  notwithstanding  certain  blemishes  of  style  whicb  is 
somewhat  juvenile  and  inflated,  the  tawdriness  of  the  dia- 
logues, which  occasionally  present  a  strange  mixture  of 
Hindoo  oaths  aud  European  forms  of  expression,  and  the 
prolixity  with  whiohthe  aut^ior  expatiates  at  tho  commence- 
ment of  his  chapters  on  the  beauties  of  Eastcru  scnicrj-, 
"  Savindroog,  or  the  Queen  of  the  Jungle"  will  be  found  to 
contain  the  most  essential  qualities  of  a  good  novel. 

Wuthering  Heights,  Vols.  i.  and  II.  By  Ellis  Bell- 
London :  Thomas  Cnntlej  Newby. 
Tins  novel  contains,  undoubtedly,  powerful  writmg,  aud 
yet  it  seems  to  be  thrown  away.  We  want  now  to  knov 
the  object  of  a  fiction.  Once  people  were  contented  with  a 
crude  collection  of  mysteries.  Now  they  desire  to  knuw 
why  the  mysteries  are. revealed.  Do  they  teach  mankind 
to  avoid  one  course  and  take  another  ?  Do  they  dissect 
any  portion  of  existing  society,  exhibiting  together  its  weak 
and  strong  points  ?  If  these  quentions  were  asked  regard- 
ing Wuthering  Heights,  there  could  not  be  an  affirma- 
tive answer  given.  The  Volumes  contain  glimpses  of  the 
history  of  three  generations.  The  parties  are  formers  and 
small  landowuei's,  probably  in  Lancatihirc.  Old  Mr.  Earn- 
^haw,  a  farmer  at  Wuthering  Heights,  picks  up  in  the 
streets  of  Liverpool,  and  carries  sixty  miles  to  his  home,  a 
vagabond  little  boy.  They  call  him  Hcatlidiff.  He  is 
petted  by  the  farmer  and  his  daught^-r,  a  girl  of  the  same 
[ige,  and  hated  by  e\  ery  one  else.  In  course  of  years  old 
Mr.  Earnshaw  dies,  and  his  son  succeeds  to  the  farm.  He 
still  allows  the  boy  Heathdiff  to  remain  in  the  bousjc, 
but  treats  Inra  ill,  though  Catherine  Earnshaw  is  his 
ally.  Mr.  Earnshaw's  wife  dies,  leaving  a  little  boy,  aud 
the  farmer  becomes  a  passionate,  swearing  drunkard. 
His  boy  is  not  allowed  to  kam  anytfitng  good  or  neces- 
sM-y.  Catherine  Earnshaw,  still  loving  the  gipsy  chiM,  now 
a  lad  of  seventeen,  marries  Mr.  Linton,  a  stiuire  in  thdr 
neighbourhood  ;  who  with  his  sister  lives  some  four  m\\c6 
from  the  Heights.  Irritated  at  the  event,  Heatiiclifr 
leaves  the  farmer,  and  is  not  lieard  of  for  years.  On  his  re- 
turn, he  boards  at  the  Heights,  gambles  with  the  farmer, 
wins  his  land,  and  ruin^  him  with  brandy,  while  he  risits 
at  Mr.  Linton's,  makes  love  to  Mrs.  Linton,  runs  of  with 
Miss  Linton,  merely  out  of  revenge-— fio  abates  her  that  she 
absconds;  and  then  here  is  one  of  his  meetings  with  Mrs. 
Linton,  who  is  dying  of  coBsumption  : — 

"  With  straining  eagerness  Catherine  gaztd  towuds  the  entrance 
of  her  chamber.  He  did  not  hit  the  right  roon  direckly ;  she 
motioned  me  to  admit  liiiu ;  but  he  found  it  out  ere  I  could  reaeh 
the  door,  and  in  a  stride  or  two  was  at  her  side,  and  had  her  grasped 
in  his  arms. 

"  He  neither  spoke,  nor  looted  his  hold,  for  aome  ftre  nunutes, 
during  which  period  he  bestowed  more  kiaaes  thaaever  he  gave  in 
his  life  before,  I  dare  say  ;  but  then  my  mistnw  had  kiased  hia 
first,  and  I  plainly  saw  that  he  could  hardly  bear,  for  downright 
agony,  to  look  into  her  &ce !  Tlie  same  conviction  had  strickni 
him  as  me,  from  the  instant  he  beheld  her,  that  there  was  no  pros- 
pect of  ultimate  recovery  then — ahe  was  fated,  sure  to  die. 

'**0h,  Cathy!  Oh  my  life!  how  canlbearitr  was  theiint 
sentence  he  uttered,  in  a  tone  that  did  not  seek  to  disguise  his 
despair. 

**  And  now  he  stared  at  her  so  earnestly  tliat  I  thonght  the  very 
intensity  of  his  gace  wouM  bring  tears  into  his  eyes ;  bat  they 
burned  with  anguish,  they  did  not  melk 

"  *  \Miat  now  P'  said  Catherine,  kaiking  baek  and  letaniing  his 
look  with  a  smldeuly  clouded  brow — her  humour  was  a  luen 
vane  for  constantly  vniying  caprices.  '  You  and  £dgBr  have  broken 
my  heart,  Heathcliff !  And  you  both  oome  to  hewafl  the  deed  to 
me,  as  if  you  wwe  the  peoftfe  to  be  pitied !  I  diall  not  pity  yrm. 
not  L    You  have  killed  me — and  thriven  on  it^  I  tUak.     Uow 
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ttraag  yoa  are !   How  JLUny  yean  do  you  mean  to  live  after  I  am 

"  Hertfcffiff  W  knelt  on  one  knee  to  embrace  her ;  he  attempted 
to  fist,  bnt  she  seued  his  hair,  and  kept  him  down. 

*"'!  vidil  ooold  hold  yon,*  ahe  continaed,  bitterly, '  till  we 
we  both  ted !  I  ahouldnU  care  what  you  suffered.  I  care  no- 
tlusg  for  jow  soSeriagv.  Why  shouldn't  you  suffer  P  I  do !  Will 
m  forget  me? — ^wiU  yon  he  happy  when  I  am  in  the  earth  ? 
Till  you  say  twenty  yean  hence,  *•  That's  the  grave  of  Catherine 
lanahav.  I  bv«d[  her  long  ago,  and  waa  wretched  to  lose  her ; 
bit  it  is  paat.  Tve  ]o?ed  many  others  since — my  children  are  dearer 
to  me  than  she  waa,  and,  at  death,  I  shall  not  rejoice  that  I  am 
pjifig  to  her,  I  shall  be  sorry  that  I  must  leave  them  !'*  Will  you 
mf  90.  EMMSS^ 

*"  Don't  torture  me  till  Fm  as  mad  as  ycantU;  *  cnod  he^  wicBcfa- 
iig  hi  head  frae,  ivd  gDoding  hiH  t«etk 

"  The  two,  to  a  cool  spectator,  made  a  strange  and  fearful  picture. 
Wd!  might  Catherine  deem  that  heaven  would  be  a  land  of  exile 
to  hfr,  ankas,  with  her  mortal  body,  she  cast  away  her  mortal 
dttfwicr  also.  Her  preaeat  eonntenaMO  had  a  wild  vindictivenean 
ia  iU  white  dMok,  aad  a  bloodloa  Hp,  and  adntilbtting  eye ;  and 
lite  reuificd,  in  her  dosed  fingejra^  a  portion  of  the  locks  she  had 
bera  grasping.  As  to  her  companion,  while  raising  himself  with 
eaehaad,  he  had  taken  her  arm  with  the  other;  and  so  inadequate 
VIS  Ins  ^Uxk  of  gentleneaa  to  the  requirements  of  her  condition, 
4a{  ga  kia  letting  gm,  I  saw  frar  distind  impresnona  kit  blue  in 
the  colooriess  skin. 

"'Are  you  possessed  with  a  devil,'  he  pursued,  savagely,  *to 
talk  a  that  uaaner  to  me,  when  yon  arc  dying  ^  Do  you  reflect 
tkt  a&  iheae  voids  viU  be  braadod  in  my  nkeraery,  and  eating 
deeper  eternally,  afWr  yon  have  left  me  P  Yon  know  yon  lie  to 
ay  I  have  killed  yon  -,  and,  Catherine,  you  know  that  I  could  as 
»3a  forgrt  you  as  my  existence !  Is  it  not  sufficient  for  your  in- 
ftnai  stlilriuiess,  thai,  while  tou  are  at  peace,  I  shall  writhe  in  the 
tonacstsirfhefl?* 

'"IifaaUnotbeai]Mae«^*  noaaed  CatiheriiM,  recalled  to  asesae 
«f  fhTsieal  weakneaa  by  tha  violent,  unequal  throbbing  of  her  heart, 
vhidi  heat  viaibly  and  audibly  under  this  esoeaa  of  agitation. 

"  She  said  nothing  further  till  the  paroxysm  was  over ;  then  ahe 
watinfled,  more  kindly — 

"'  Fm  not  wishing  yon  greater  torment  than  I  have,  HeathcHff! 
I  Qolf  wish  na  never  to  be  parted — and  ahould  a  word  of  mine 
£>tf»you  hereafter,  tlunk  I  leal  the  same  diaireaa  uadergroiudr 
*^  for  my  own  aake  forgive  me  !  Come  here  and  kneel  down 
<c&n !  Yon  never  harmed  me  in  your  lift.  Nay,  if  yon  nurse 
npfr,  tittt  win  be  worae  to  remember  than  ny  harsh  words ! 
WMt  yon  eome  here  againf     Do.* 

"Hfatheliff  went  to  the  back  of  her  chair,  and  leant  over,  but 
at^  «)  far  as  to  let  her  see  his  face,  which  waa  lirid  with  emotion. 
S^i«  brut  round  to  look  at  him;  he  would  not  permit  it ;  turning 
a^ptlj,  he  walked  to  the  fire-place,  where  he  stood,  silent,  with 
i>s  hiek  toward!  na. 

"Mn.  Linton's  g^Lance  feUowed  him  •napiciotily ;  every  move- 
Mat  woke  a  sew  aeatiment  in  her.  After  ••  pause,  and  a  pro- 
i*^  gaze,  ahe  reeiuned,  addressing  me  in  accents  of  indignant 
appointment — 

•  *©h,  yon  see,  Ndly!  he  would  not  relent  a  moment,  to  keep 
■»  oat  of  the  grsTe!  Tkat  is  how  Tm  loved!  Well,  never 
aori!  That  is  not  my  Heathcliff.  I  shall  love  mine  yet;  and 
^  him  with  nie^he*8  in  my  aoul.  And,'  added  she,  musingly, 
'the  tkiag  that  irka  me  most  ia  this  shattered  prison,  after  all, 
r«  tirei,  tired  of  being  endosed  here.  Fm  wearying  to  escape 
i>te  that  glonoos  wnorld,  and  to  be  always  there;  not  seeing  it 
Wf  thiongb  tear*,  and  yearning  through  the  walls  of  an  aching 
^rt;  Imt  really  with  it,  and  in  it.  NeHy,  you  think  yon  arc 
betti?  and  more  fortanate  than  I;  in  fhll  health  and  strength — 
r»  we  aofiy  for  m© — very  soon  that  will  be  altered.  I  shall  be 
wiy  far  you.  I  shall  be  incomparably  beyond  and  above  you  all. 
I  mader  he  wont  be  near  me!'  She  went  on  to  herself.  *  1 
t'i»ght  he  wislMd  it.  Heatbdiff,  dear!  you  should  not  be  sullen 
^^«     Do  eone  to  ne,  HeAthcKff.' 

"In  her  taggiaega  ahe  rose,  and  supported  herself  on  the  arm  of 
^  cbnr.  At  Unt  earnest  appeal,  he  turned  to  her,  looking  nbso- 
I'-tc'y  despeiate.  BUs  eyes  vrkle,  and  wet,  at  last.  Hashed  fiercely 
0^  her;  his  breaat  heaved  convulsively.  An  instant  they  held 
aoiuicr-,  and  Umb  luvw  they  met  I  hardly  saw,  but  Catherine 
£Aie  aspriag,  aod  be  caught  her,  and  they  were  locked  in  an 
Abofii  .Iciat  wUA  I  tboQght  my  miatress  would  never  be 
R^^  dire,    Za  fret,  to  my  cyes^  she  leemed  directly  inwuiUo. 


He  flung  himself  into  the  nearest  seat,  and  on  my  approaching 
hurriedly  to  ascertain  if  she  had  fainted,  he  gnashed  at  me,  an^ 
foamed  like  a  mad  dog,  and  gathered  her  to  him  with  g^^y 
jealousy.  I  did  not  feel  as  if  I  were  in  the  company  of  a  creature 
of  my  own  speciea ;  it  appeared  that  he  wonld  not  understand, 
though  I  spoke  to  him ;  so,  I  stood  off,  and  held  my  tongue  in 
great  perplexity. 

"  A  movement  of  Catherine's  relieved  me  a  little  presently  *,  she 
put  up  her  hand  to  clasp  his  neck,  and  bring  her  cheek  to  his  at 
he  held  her;  while  he,  in  return,  covering  her  with  frantic 
carcases,  said  wildly, — 

" '  You  teach  me  now  how  cruel  you've  been — cruel  and  false. 
JfAy  did  you  despise  me?  fFAy  did  you  betray  your  own  heart, 
Cathy?  I  have  not  one  word  of  comfort — ^you  deserve  this.  Yon 
have  killed  yourself.  Yes,  you  may  kiss  me,  and  cry,  and  wring 
out  my  kisses  and  tears.  They'll  blight  you — they'll  damn  you— 
yon  loved  me — then  what  ri^ki  had  you  to  leave  me  ?  What 
right — answer  me — for  the  poor  fancy  you  felt  for  Linton  P  Be' 
cause  misery,  degradation,  and  death,  and  nothing  that  God  or 
satan  oould  inflict,  would  have  parted  ua,  yow,  of  yonr  own  will, 
did  it.  I  liave  not  broken  your  heart — you  have  broken  it — and 
in  breaking  it  you  have  broken  mine.  8o  much  the  worse  for  me 
that  I  am  strong.  Do  I  want  to  live  ?  What  kind  of  living 
will  it  he  when  you — oh  God !  wonld  you  like  to  live  with  youc 
soul  in  the  grave?' 

« *Xiet  me  alone — ^let  me  alone,'  sobbed  Catherine.  *If  Fve 
done  wrong  Fm  dying  for  it — ^it  is  enough?  Yon  left  me^  too ^ 
but  I  wont  upbraid  yon!     I  forgive  you.     Forgive  me  I' 

"'It  ia  hard  to  forgive,  and  look  at  those  eyes,  and  feel  thoae 
wasted  hands,'  he  answered.  'Kisa  me  again,  and  don't  let  me  see 
your  eyes !  I  forgive  what  you  have  done  to  me.  X  love  my  aur- 
deiei^but  yours  I  how  can  I?' 

"  They  were  silent — ^their  &cee  hid  against  each  other.aad  waahed 
by  each  other's  tears.  At  least,  I  suppose  the  weeping  waa  on 
both  aides ;  aa  it  seemed  Heathcliff  eould  weep  en  a  great  oeeamon 
like  thi«.'» 

After  this  scene  Mrs.  Lluton  dies,  leaving  A  little 
daughter,  Catherine  Lint<m.  Some  years  afterwards  Mrs. 
Heathcliff  dies  also,  and  HeathcKIPs  son  is  sent  for  to  thd 
Heights  by  his  father ;  who,  though  debarred  lh>m  Mr^ 
Linton's  house,  is  aware  that  his  son  is  heir  to  the  Linton 
property.  Not,  however,  contented  with  that  prospect, 
he  desires  U>  obtain  pofisesslon  of  the  money  stored  by  Mr. 
Linton  for  his  daughter.  With  this  view  lie  eontinnee 
meetings  between  them,  hut  young  Heathcliff  is  dying  fast 
of  consumption  ;  and  his  iather's  object  being  to  have  him 
married  before  he  dies,  in  order  that  the  property  may  fall  ta 
himself,  as  heir-at-law  to  his  son.  The  love  meetings  ar- 
ranged by  the  fother  between  his  dying  son  and  her  young 
lady,  are  curious  scenes.  We  copy  one  of  them,  in  which 
the  lady  is  accompanied  by  her  sen-ant. 

"  Catherine  perceived,  as  well  as  I  did,  tliat  he  held  it  rather  % 
punishment,  than  a  gratification,  to  endure  our  companj' ;  and  she 
made  no  scruple  of  proposing,  presently,  to  depart. 

"  That  proposal  unexpectedly  roused  Linton  from  his  lethargy, 
and  threw  hira  into  a  strange  state  of  agitation.  He  glance^ 
fearfully  towards  the  Heights,  begging  she  would  remain  another 
half-hour  at  least. 

**  *  But  I  think,*  said  Cathy,  *  you'd  be  more  comfortable  at 
home  than  sitting  here  ;  and  I  cannot  amuse  you  to-day,  I  see,  by 
^y  tales,  and  songs,  and  chatter,  you  have  grown  wiser  than  I, 
iu  these  six  months ;  you  have  little  taste  for  my  diveraiona  now ; 
or  else  if  I  could  amuse  you  Td  willingly  stay.' 

"  *  Stay  to  rest  yourself,'  he  replied,':  '  and,  Catherine,  don't 
think,  or  say,  that  I'm  very  mnwell — it  ia  the  heavy  weather  and 
heat  that  niake  me  dull ;  and  I  walked  about  before  yon  came — a 
great  deal  for  me.     Tell  uncle,  I'm  in  toleiable  health,  will  you  ?* 

"  '  m  tell  him  that  you  say  so,  Linton.  I  couldn't  affirm  tliat 
you  are,'  ol)ser\cd  my  young  lady,  wondering  at  his  pertinacious 
assertion  of  what  was  evidently  an  untruth. 

"  *  And  be  here  again  next  Thursday.'  continued  he,  shunning! 
her  puoled  gaie.  *  And  give  him  my  thanks  for  permitting  yoi% 
to  come — my  beat  thanks,  Catherine.  And — and,  if  yon  did  meet 
Of  fifcthori  vA  h«  Mkod  f  oa  abgut  me^  don't  1m4  hin  tg  »appot« 
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Ihat  Trt  been  extremely  silent  and  stupid— 4oii*t  look  sad  and 
downcast,  as  yoa  are  doing;  he*ll  be  aogiy.* 

**  *  I  care  nothing  for  his  anger/  eiolauned  Cathy,  imagining  she 
would  be  its  ol^jcct. 

*  'But,  I  do,*  said  her  oonsin,  shaddcring.  'IfewV  provoke  him 
against  me,  Catherine,  for  he  u  very  hard.* 

"•Is  he  severe  to  yoa,  Master  HeathclilTP'  I  inquired.  'Has 
he  grown  weary  of  indulgence,  and  passed  from  passive,  to  active 
hatred  P* 

**  Linton  looked  at  me,  but  did  not  answer;  and,  after  keeping 
her  seat  by  his  side  another  ten  minntes,  during  which  his  head 
fell  drowsfly  npon  his  breast,  and  he  ntterad  nothing  except  sup. 
pressed  groans  of  exhaustion,  or  pain,  Cathy  began  to  seek  solace 
in  looking  for  bilberries,  and  sharing  the  produce  of  her  researches 
with  me;  she  did  not  offer  them  to  him,  for  she  saw  further  notice 
would  only  weary  and  annoy. 

"'Is  it  half  an  hour  now,  EUenP'  she  whispered  in  my  ear  at 
last.  'I  can't  tdl  how  we  should  stay.  He*8  asleep,  and  papa 
will  be  wanting  us  back.* 

"  'Well,  we  must  not  leave  him  asleep,'  I  answered ;  'wait  till  he 
awakes,  and  be  patient.  You  were  mighty  eager  to  set  off,  but 
your  longing  to  see  poor  Linton  has  soon  evaporated  I' 

•"Why  id  he  wish  to  see  meP*  returned  Catherine.  *In  his 
croesest  humours,  formerly,  I  liked  him  better  than  I  do  in  Ms  pre- 
sent curious  mood.  It's  just  as  if  it  were  a  task  he  was  compelled 
to  perform  this  interview,  for  fear  his  fether  should  soold  him. 
But  Fm  hardly  going  to  come  to  give  Mr.  Heatheliff  pleasure ; 
whatever  reason  he  may  have  for  ordering  Linton  to  undergo  this 
penance.  And  though  Fm  f^  he*s  better  in  health,  Fm  sony  he*8 
10  much  less  pleasant,  and  so  much  less  affectionate  to  me.* 

"<  Ton  think  ib  w  better  in  health  then  P  *  I  said. 

**  *  Tes,*  she  answered,  <  because  he  always  made  such  a  great  deal 
of  his  sufferings,  you  know.  He  is  not  tolerably  well,  as  he  told  me 
to  tell  papa ;  but  he*s  better,  very  likely.' 

" '  There  you  differ  with  me.  Miss  Cathy,*  I  remarked ;  *  I 
abodd  ooi^eotoie  him  to  be  for  worse.* 

"  Linton  here  started  from  his  slumber  in  bewildered  terror,  and 
asked  if  any  one  had  called  his  name. 

'*  *  No,'  said  Catherine,  '  unless  in  dreams.  I  cannot  conceive 
how  you  manage  to  dose,  out  of  doors,  in  the  morning.' 

" '  I  tfaiNight  I  heard  my  fother,*  he  gasped,  gkncing  up  to  ^e 
fronming  oab above  ua;  'yon  are  sura  nobody  spokeP* 

" '  Quite  sure,'  replied  his  cousin.  '  Only  Ellen  and  I  were  dis- 
puting concerning  your  health.  Are  you  truly  stronger,  Linton, 
than  when  we  separated  in  winter  P  1£  you  be,  Fm  certain  one 
thing  is  not  stronger — ^your  regard  for  me ;  speak,  are  you  P ' 

**  The  tears  gushed  firam  Linton's  eyes  as  he  answered — 

•"Tee,  yes  I  am.* 

"  And  stQl  under  the  spell  of  the  imaginazy  voice,  lus  gaie  wan- 
iered  up  and  down  to  detect  its  owner. 

"Cathy  rose. 

*• '  For  to  day  we  must  part,*  she  said,  *  and  I  wont  conceal  that 
I  have  been  sadly  disappointed  with  our  meeting,  though  FU  men- 
tion it  to  nobody  but  you — ^not  that  I  stand  in  awe  of  Mr.  Heath- 
cliff.* 

"'Hush/  murmured  Linton;  *for  God's  sake,  hush!  He's 
coming.*  And  he  clung  to  Catherine's  arm  striving  to  detain  her; 
hut  at  that  announcement,  she  hastily  disengaged  herself,  and 
whistled  to  Minny,  who  obeyed  her  like  a  dog. 

" '  Fn  be  here  next  Thursday,*  she  crieS,  *  springing  to  the  sad- 
dle.    « Good  bye.     Quick,  EUen.* " 

Mr  Linton  himself  is  approaching  death  in  consnmption 
also;  and  at  another  of  these  strange  love  meetings, 
Mr.  Heatheliff  allures  the  lady  and  her  servant  to  his 
hoose,  keeps  them  prisoners  there  for  three  or  four  days, 
antH  the  lady  is  compelled  to  marry  the  dying  boy,  io  make 
a  will  in  his  fovonr  of  all  her  money  and  moveables,  and 
finally  escapes  to  see  her  fother  on  the  night  of  his  death. 

Heatheliff  senior,  hnmediately  after  the  funeral,  turns 
her  out  of  her  fother's — takes  her  to  the  Heights,  until  his 
son  dies — ^and  then,  as  Mrs.  Heatheliff,  junior,  has  no 
means  of  paying  for  her  own  support — (or  Heatheliff, 
senior,  is  his  son's  heir,  uses  her  brutally.  During  all 
these  years  the  third  Eamshaw  has  been  allowed  to  grow 
up  on  the  form,  a  man  savageized.  Finally,  Heatheliff 
dies — and  the  scene  is  given  at  length.    A  bad  death  it  is 


— for  the  mighty  sinner  is  unrepentant.  The  young  lady 
is  now  necessarily  restored  to  her  own  with  accumulations. 
Eamshaw  protecta  her,  and  she  civilizes  him.  They  read 
together,  walk  out  together  ;  and  finally,  as  in  their  case, 
there  was  not  even  a  pebble  of  a  relative  to  break  the 
course  of  true  love ;  they  were  married,  and  lived  respectably 
and  happy,  we  have  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Ellis  Bell,  before  constructing  his  novel,  should 
have  known  that  forced  marriages,  under  threats  and  in 
confinement,  are  illegal,  and  parties  instrumental  thereto 
can  be  punished.  And  second,  that  wiles  made  by  young 
ladies*  minors  are  invalid. 

The  volumes  are  powerftilly-written  records  of  wicked- 
ness* and  they  have  a  moraI~-4hey  show  what  Satan  could 
do  with  the  law  of  Entail. 

A  Plot  and  a  Peeroge.    London  :   W.  Tegg  k  Co. 

Another  novel,  in  a  very  small  pocket  volume— loll  of 
satirical  and  able  writing — ^worth,  in  it4  concise  form,  half 
a  dozen  of  many  three  volume  works. 

Owr  Street,    By  M.  A.  Titmarsh.    London  :  CfaaEpiafi  ds 
HalL 

Mr.  Titmarsh,  like  ourselves,  was  rather  late  for  Janu- 
ary ;  we  wish  we  were,  however,  always  sure  of  Mr.  Tit- 
marsh's  welcome,  although  a  day  behind.  Our  Street 
should  have  been  the  most  popular  book  of  Christmas— 
the  etchings  are  worth  more  than  the  letter-press  is  worth 
much.  IVe  ban  prove  that  point  by  a  reference  to  the 
young  and  Rev.  Mr.  Oriel  of  St  Waltheofs,  who,  we  have 
no  doubt,  is  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  appointment  oC 
Dr.  Hampden.  We  copy  his  opinion  regarding  the  Guards, 
taking  tea  and  parched  peas  :-— 

*'  If  Bolbnl  is  our  Lion,  Young  Oriel  may  be  describod  as 
the  Dove  of  our  Colony.  He  is  almost  as  great  a  pasha 
among  the  ladiea  aa  Bulbul.  They  oiowd  in  flocks  to  soe  him 
at  Saint  Waltheof  a,  where  the  immense  height  of  his  fore- 
bead,  the  rigid  asoeliotism  of  his  sorplioe,  toe  twang  with 
which  be  intones  the  service,  and  the  Damby-pamby  m/sticiam 
of  his  sermons,  haa  turned  all  the  dear  girls'  heads  tor  soma 
time  past.  While  we  were  having  a  rubber  at  Mrs.  Chauntry's, 
whose  daughters  are  following  the  new  mode,  I  heard  the 
following  talk  (which  made  me  revoke,  by  the  way)  going  oo, 
in  what  was  formerly  called  the  you^g  lady's  rooot  but  is 
now  styled  the  Oratoiy  :— 

"  Thi  Obatobt. 


'  Miss  Onxamvt* 
'MissDs  L'aisi.s. 
'  Rsv.  L.  Obikl. 
'Miss  Isabel  Chauntrt. 


"  Miss  Ptz. 

'*  Rsv.  O.  SI.0017M  (in  the  fax- 
ther  room). 


"Mia  Chaunirylitighutff),-'* U  it  wrong  to  be  in 
Guards,  dear  Mr.  Orier?' 


Iho 


"Jftss  Pyx,^*BhQ  will  make  Frank  de  Boots  sell  out 
when  he  marries.' 

**Mr,  One/.— *  To  be  in  the  Guards,  dear  sister?  Tho 
.Church  has  always  encouraged  the  army.  Saint  Martin  of 
Tours  was  in  the  army :  Saint  Waltheof,  our  patron,  8aint 
Witikind  of  Aldermanbury,  Saint  Wamba,  and  Saint  WaiUoff. 
were  in  the  army.  Saint  Wapshot  waa  captain  of  the  guard 
of  <^aeen  Boadicea  ;  and  Saint  Werewolf  was  a  manor  in  the 
Danish  cavalry.  The  holy  Saint  Ignatius  of  Loyola  earned 
a  pike,  as  we  know ;  and ' 

"  Miss  de  L'aisle,-^'  WUl  yott  take  some  tea,  dear  Mr. 
Oriel  r 

"  Oriel.'—*  This  is  not  one  of  myfeast  days.  Sister  Emma. 
It  is  the  fiist  of  Saint  Wagauiff  of  Walthamstow.* 

"  The  Young  Ladies — '  And  we  mast  not  even  take  tea  !  * 

"  Oriel. —*  Dear  sisters,  1  said  not  so.  You  may  do  as 
you  list ;  but  I  am  strong  {toith  a  heart-broken  tigh)  :  don't 
ply  me.  {He  reels).  I  took  a  little  water  and  a  pareh«d  pea 
after  matins.  To  morrow  is  a  flesh  day,  and  I  shall  bo 
better  then.' 

'*iZev.  O.  Sloenm  {from  iin<Ma).~' Madam,  I  take  yiNir 
heart  with  my  small  trump.' 

*'  Ori«J.-~<  Yes,  better,  dear  sister;  it  is  tmly  ■  fut^ng  » 
weakness.' 

<*  Miss  I,  aAajmiry.— «He*s  dying  of  fem/ 
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"JfttfCAoMiry.— *rm  so  ^adl>«  Boots  neednoi  leare 
(be  Bloei.* 

"Mist  Pjfx.;-^'  He  wears  sackcloth  and  cinders  inside  his 
vaiitcoat* 

"Mia  De  Vaide, — '  He's  told  me  to-night  he  is  going 
to~to  Boo-ome.'    {Mi»»  De  L'aUle-  bursU  into  Uar$.) 

"  Rev.  0.  SloeMm.—'  Mr  Lord,  I  have  the  high^t  clab, 
vhieh  gives  the  trick,  and  two  by  honours. ' 

"  Thus  jou  see  we  ha? e  a  rarietT  of  olerffTmen  in  Oar 
Btreec.  Mr.  Oiiel  is  of  the  pointed  Gothic  school,  while  old 
Sloenm  is  of  the  good  old  tawnjr  port-wiue  school:  and  it 
matt  be  oonfiBS«ed  that  Mr.  Oronow  at  Ebenezer,  has  a 
heart;  sbhofrenoe  for  both. 

"  As  for  Gronow,  I  pitj  him,  if  his  future  lot  should  fall 
where  Sfr.  Oriel  supposes  that  it  will. 

"And  as  for  Oriel,  lie  has  not  even  the  benefit  of  pnrgttorr, 
vhieh  be  would  accord  to  his  neighbour  at  Ebenexer ;  while 
did  Slocum  pronounces  both  to  bo  a  couple  of  hurnbags ; 
aad  Mr  Mole,  the  demure  little  beetle-browed  chaplain  of  the 
Uule  eburch  of  Aremary  Lane,  keeps  his  sly  eyes  down 
to  the  ground  whea  he  passes  any  one  of  his  black-coated 
Nethreo. 

*'Tbere  is  only  one  point  on  which,  my  friends,  they  seem 
ijirced.  SlocCun  likea  port,  but  who  ever  heard  that  he  oe- 
gkcted  bis  poor  ?  Oronow,  if  he  comminates  his  nei/^hbour's 
eoo^gation,  is  the  affectionate  father  of  his  own.  Oriel,  if  he 
loTM  (•oioted  Gothio  and  parched  peas  for  breakfast,  has  a 
pnxdigioas  soopJutchen  for  his  poor ;  and  as  for  little  Father 
Mole,  who  never  lifts  hiseves  from  the  nound,  ask  our  doctor  at 
what  bed-sides  lie  finds  htm,  and  how  ne  soothes  poverty,  and 
bnres  misety  and  infection. " 

A  better  character,  perhaps,  b  Thomas  Fairfax — ^more 

to  oar  taste,  and  altogether  a  more  amiable  man  than  if 

he  fed  on  a  parched  pea  for  sbcty-nine  soiat  days  in  the  year. 

*  fiat  of  all  the  assemblies,  feastinjfs,  jonkettings,  dejeones, 
9oine»,  oonversaxiones,  dinner  parties,  in  Our  Street,  I  know 
of  Qone  pleasan'ter  than  the  banquets  at  Tom  Fairfax's ;  one 
of  vhieb  this  enoimotu  provision  consumer  gives  sOTcn  times 
s-vscJl  He  livesi  in  one  of  the  little  houses  of  tbo  old 
Wtddelove  Street  quarter,  built  long  before  Pocklington 
^re,  snd  Poeklington  Gardens,  and  the  PocUingtou  family 
it^if  bad  made  their  appearance  in  the  worid. 

"  Tom,  though  he  has  a  small  income,  and  lives  in  a  small 
hoose,  jet  titft  oosm  one  of  a  party  of  12  to  dinner  every  dny 
of  Ids  life,  these  12  oonsistinsr  of  Mrs.  Fairfax,  the  nine 
Vines  Fairiaz,  and  Master  Thomas  Faitfsx— the  son  and 
h«r  to  twepeaeo  hatfj^twy  a-year. 

*  It  is  awkwtfd  just  now  to  go  atid  beg  pot-luck  fhmi  such 
s  family  as  this;  beoause,  though  a  guest  ia  always  w^come, 
ve  tre  13  at  a  table— «n  unlucky  number,  it  is  said.  This 
eril  is  oidy  temporary,  and  will  be  remedied  presently,  when 
the  family  will  be  13  without  the  occasibnal  guest,  to  Judge 
from  all  appearaoeea. 

"  Early  in  the  morning,  Mrs.  FaiHkz  rises,  and  outs  bread 
aad  batter  from  6  o*olock  till  8,  during  which  time  the  nur* 
BH7  opefations  upon  the  nine  little  graces  are  going  on.  We 
«»lj  see  a  half-dozen  of  them  at  thia  present  moment,  and  in 
the  present  authentic  |>icture,  the  remainder  dwindling  off 
spOQ  little  chairs  by  their  mamma. 

"  The  two  on  either  side  of  Fairfax  aretwin8--awarded  to 
him  bv  aingular  good  fortune  ;  and  he  only  knows  Nancy 
from  Fanny  by  having  a  piece  of  tapo  round  the  former  s 
am. 


•'  There  is  no  need  to  give  you  the  catalogue  of  theother^ 
She,  in  the  pinafore  in  iront,  is  Elizabeth,  ffod-daughter  to 
Miss  Chipperclaw,  who  has  been  very  kind  to  the  whole 
family  ;  that  young  lady  with  the  ringlets  is  engaged  by  the 
most  solemn  ties  to  the  present  writer,  and  it  is  agreed  that 
we  are  to  be  married  as  soon  as  she  is  as  tail  as  my  stick. 

"  If  hf^  wife  has  to  rise  early  to  cut  the  bread  and  butter, 
I  warrant  Fairfax  must  be  up  by  times  to  earn  it.  Ho  is  a 
clerk  in  a  Government  office;  to  which  duty  he  trudges  daily, 
refusing  even  twopenny  omnibuses.  Every  time  he  goes  to 
the  shoemaker's  he  has  to  order  11  pair  of  shoes,  and  so  can't 
afford  to  spare  his  own.  He  teaches  the  children  Latin  every 
morning,  and  is  alreadv  thinkin|[  when  Tom  shall  be  inducted 
into  that  language.  He  works  m  his  garden  an  hour  before 
breakfast.  His  work  over  by  3  o'clock,  he  tramps  home  at  4« 
and  exchanges  his  dapper  coat  for  that  dressing-gown  in 
which  he  appears  before  you — a  rag/red  but  honourable  gar- 
ment in  which  he  stood  (unconsciously)  to  the  present 
designer. 

*' Which  is  the  best,  his  old  coat  or  Sir  John's  bran  new 
one  ?  Which  is  the  most  comfortable  or  becoming,  Mrs. 
Fairfax's  black  velvet  gown  (which  she  has  worn,  at  tho 
Pocklington  Square  parties  these  12  years,  and  in  which  I 
^  protest  she  looks  like  a  queen),  or  that  new  robe  which  the 
I  milliner  has  just  brought  home  to  Mrs.  Buinpshers,  and  into 
which  she  will  squeeze  herself  on  Christmas-day  ? 

*'  Miss  Clapperclaw  says  that  we  are  all  so  charmingly 
contented  with  onrselves  that  not  one  of  us  would  change 
with  hia  neighbour ;  and  so,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  one 
person  is  about  as  happy  as  anpther  m  Our  Street." 

Although  meant  for  Christmas,  yet  "  Oar  Street  will  sell 
at  midsummer.'' 

A  French  Orammar,  and  Method  of  Cmversing,  By  P. 
A.  Datruo.  Stereotype  Edition.  Edinburgh:  A,  & 
G.  Black.     Glasgow:  Bobert  Stuart. 

The  most  complete  Grammar  of  the  French  langoage 
we  hare  ever  examined.  It  consists  <^  a  series  of  theoretical 
and  practical  lessons,  on  a  plan  entirely  new  aiid  original, 
and  is  eminently  calculated  to  enable  the  learner  to  acquire 
a  speedy  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Linguage,  so  as  to 
speak  and  ^rite  it  witli  fluency  and  ease.  Mens.  Butme 
has  conferred  a  favour  both  on  teachers  and  students  by  the 
production  of  this  corefhTIy  prepared  and  neatly  printed 
school-book,  the  rales  and  exercises  of  which  are  laid  down 
in  the  most  perspicuous  and  comprehensive  manner.  Tho 
whole  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  work  are  admirable, 
and  it  will  be  found  to  be  of  vast  advantage,  both  in  schoda^ 
in  many  of  which  it  has  abeady  been  adopted,  and  to  private 
scholars.  The  commercial  classes  will  find  the  section  de^ 
voted  to  English  and  French  mercantile  correspondenoo 
very  usefhl ;  and  the  complete  method  of  conversing,  which 
is  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  work,  will  recommend  it 
to  all  anxious  to  speak  the  language  with  a  correct  pro- 
aonciatioQ  and  ordinary  facility. 


THE  INUNDATION  OF  THE  LOIRE. 


Wsn  the  ton  uprose  at  morning,  though  ho  looked  down  in 

his  prido 
Oq  the  valleys  of  old  EngUnd,  and  on  Tagus'  wooded  side, 
Xo  fairer  prospeet  glinted  back  his  golden  light  again 
Than  the  fidds  and  purple  vineyards  of  gallant,  gay  Tourraine. 
It  ibot  back  from  the  ripples  of  the  gently-flowing  Loire— 
k  sbot  back  from  each  dew-drop  which  glistened  on  theshore ; 
And  their  jerkina  and  their  hoson  of  bright  rod  gave  back 

tike  glMIDy 

W^  a  merry  bsuid  of  peasants  rode  down  to  cross  the  stream. 
For  this  day  glad  Tours  shall  echo  with  tho  sound  of  fife  and 

drum, 
WHh  the  feot&ll«f  the  dancer,  and  the  revel's  ceaseless  hum  ; 
Aiid  eaeh  haleoDy  and  window  wiU  hang  out  its  red  and  green, 
Oq  vhieh  the  wMte  arm,  pillowed,  will  support  the  dimpled 

chin 


For  their  patron  Saint  is  honoured  with  high  festival  and  f&to. 
And  the  fairest  and  the  bravest  pour  within  tho  city  gate — 
Rang  out  the  merry  laughter  and  iest  as  on  they  sped. 
And  thought  of  who  would  listen  for  their  horses'  first  frint 

tread. 
Of  bright  eyes  which  would  be  brighter  when  their  cavalcade 

was  scon. 
Of  tho  wine^)op  in  the  cabaret,  and  the  dacoe  upon  tho 

green; 
And  they  laughed  in  very  lightness  when  the  water's  harm* 

less  tide 
Scarcely  splashed  their  dangling  stirrups  as  they  rode  from 

side  to  side. 

And  when,  again,  the  sun  went  down. 

And  cvetaing  sx)rcad  her  pinions  brown,  ^ 
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And  dark  and  silent  slept  that  town, 

Her  day  of  gladness  o*er ; 
The  wind  of  night  struck  chill  and  cold. 
And  sable  skies  were  bright  with  gold, 
But  still  again  that  river  rolled 

As  calmly  as  before. 
There  was  a  stiHness  in  the  air, 
"Which  seemed — you  knew  not  why—  ^ 
Like  the  mind's  settled,  strange  despair. 
When  unknown  fate  is  nigh  ; 
Tet  in  that  calm  the  outstretched  ear 
Might  fidntly  catch  a  note  of  fear, 
A  sullen,  barshly-rourmuriug  roar* 
Far  distant,  up  the  mighty  Loire. 
Ah !  heard  it  not  that  wearied  band, 
"Who  now  again  approached  the  strand, 

Upon  the  southern  side? 
The  chilling  stream  was  all  their  fear ; 
Without  a  thought  of  danger  near. 

They  spurred  into  the  tide. 
Their  thoughts  were  with  the  hours  past. 
On  pleasures  which  had  fled  too  fiust. 

Yet  seemed  so  loth  to  go. 
This  morning's  laugh  and  jest  were  gone ; 
How  biytbe  and  long  the  sport  had  run 

Their  jaded  mein  might  show — 
The  daggled  dress  and  broken  pace. 
The  silent  tongue  and  drooping  face, 

Hung  o'er  the  saddle-bow. 
One  moment  'twas  you  thus  might  mark 
Their  sleepy  band,  in  column  dark. 

Splash  dully  through  the  stream ; 
The  next  each  dreamer  leapt  upright. 
And  every  flashing  eye  was  bright 
With  Honm-'s  frantie  gleam  I 
Then  every  arm  towards  Heaven  sprung. 
And  on  each  other's  face  each  flung 

One  speechless  glance^but  one ; 
And  saw  in  jthat  pale  dumb-struok  look. 
As  in  the  clear  face  of  a  brook, 

The  reflex  of  his  own. 
No  time  for  speech,  no  time  for  thought, 

Save  but  one  thought — despair  ; 
One  breathing-time  the  warning  brought. 

The  next  the  death  was  there. 
Three  steps  below,  the  gentle  Loire 

Just  rippled,  and  was  gone — 
Three  steps  above,  an  Alp  of  foam 

Moved  like  a  spectre  on. 
And  who  should  mount  that  disxy  height 
Might  see  one  rushing  sheet  of  night. 
Save  where,  with  mane  of  flowing  white. 
One  billow  led  the  way. 


And  swift  the  coming  sea  outran. 
Gnashing  its  white  teeth  in  the  van. 

Like  wild  beast  for  its  prey. 
A  moment  scarce,  eye,  ear,  and  tongue 
Enthralled  in  wild  enchantment  hang ; 
Then  from  that  fatal  tiance  they  broke. 
And  some  nor  gave  a  sigh,  nor  «poke» 
But  down  the  coming  death  to  meet 
Fell  faint  and  passive  from  their  seat, 

While  brain  and  senses  reel ; 
And  some,  with  oonrage  better  tried. 
Pluck  with  clutched  grasp  the  bit  aside, 
And  in  their  horse's  blood-stained  hide» 

Drive  deep  the  armed  heel. 
In  vain,  in  vain,  no  steed  so  swifc. 
Though  reared  where  Tartar  hillocks  lift 

Their  gentle  slope  above  the  plain, 
Or  dusky  Arab's  dry  domain 
Spreads  boundless  as  the  ocean's  face, 
And  courts  the  light  hoof  to  the  chase ; 
The  maddened  river's  headlong  speed 
Bora  rider  down — bore  down  the  steed* 
One  helpless  cry  to  Heaven  went, 
From  every  bursting  bosom  rent ; 
The  next  the  muddy  current's  force 
Choked,  gurgling,  ere  it  left  its  source ; 
Then  corpses  floated  on  the  wave. 
Alike  the  eowaird  aad  the  lM«ve. 

Oh,  God  !  it  was  a  fearful  soand. 
Each  oavem'd  hill  gave  shrill  rebound ; 
It  rang  through  every  valley  round, 

^at  single  note  of  woe. 
It  moeked  the  rising  tempest's  roar. 
It  rose  above  the  oraabiBg  Loire, 
And  echoed  back  from  sImto  to  shore, 

Alternate  to  and  fro. 
And,  on  the  night-wind  borne,  it  flew 
To  where  Love  "itched,  with  anxious  tiew  ; 
For  those.  aUs !  it  little  knew. 
It  ne'er  should  see  again  ; 
And  strong  men,  when  it  rose  on  high. 
Turned  sick  and  pale,  yet  dared  Mi  try 
Divine  the  meaning  of  that  cry 
Allknew  to  be  too  plahi. 
It  told  this  morning's  wives  of  bliw 

That  they  were  widows  now  5 
And  children,  that  a  father's  kiss 

No  more  should  greet  their  brow ; 
And  blooming  maids  to  whom  it  spoke 
Were  pale  and  wan  ere  morning  broke. 
And  wrung  the  hands  of  grief  for  what 
Had  been  the  day-star  of  their  lot, 
And  longed  to  lay  the  aching  head 
In  that  rough  river's  stony  bed. 

H.  M,  A« 


POLITICAL    BEGISTEE. 


Irish  Special  Commissioit. — The  revelatiotis 
made  daring  the  tiials  in  Limerick  and  one  or  two 
other  places,  before  the  special  comnrisaion,  indicate 
an  oxpertness  rejspecting  the  crime  of  murder  alto- 
gether appalling.  The  wild  law  of  revenge  has 
dwindled  to  a  vulgar  huckstering  for  an  odd  sove- 
reign on  a  man's  life.  The  people  who  want  revenge 
do  not  take,  but  buy  it.  The  daring  spirit  once 
eharacteristic  of  the  Irish  peasantry  is  worn  out 
of  the  class  >rho  now  seek  revenge  ;  and  they 
employ  hired  bravos  after  the  Italian  fashion 
at  £re  pounds  per  life.  One  man  was  tried  at 
Limerick,  against  whom  eleven  murders  were 
alleged.  The  •  cause  of  crime,  in  almost  every 
case,  is  land — ^the  victims  landowners,  their  stewards, 
or  the  farmer*  who  yentore  to  disobey  the  orders  of 


the  secret  club .  Several  cases  were  brought  forward 
of  most  diabolical  cruelty  towards  tenant  farmers 
who  were  endeavouring  to  live  where  their  prede> 
cessors  failed  to  pay  rent.  The  combination  appeals 
to  have  been  complete  against  ejectments  in  any  case, 
for  any  purpose  or  reason  whatever.  Even  where  tli<5 
outgoing  tenant  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  terms 
offered  to  him,  or  was  permitted  to  name  his  price,  yet 
the  junta  saw  reason  for  dissatisfaction,  issued  thoir 
orders,  and,  if  they  were  not  obeyed,  shot  their  man. 
This  state  of  matters  was  rebellion.  A  law  ezistcnl 
above  tlie  law,  and  enforced  by  the  most  dreadful 
penalty.  Death  on  a  scaffold  is  merciful  when  com* 
pared  to  death  by  the  assassin.  Amongst  the  far- 
mers of  the  south  of  Ireland,  who  are  nearly  all 
iBoman  Catholics,  placing  great  ralae  on  ahsolu^ 
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im  and  the  ceremonies  oF  their  church,  assassina- 
tion wears  a  more  terrible  aspect  than  to  those 
who  expect  not  fbrgireness  on  similar  grounds 
at  death.  The  sentence  of  the  law  is  death  with 
thp  benefit  of  clergy :  that  of  the  assassin  was 
(icath  without  this  benefit  or  privilege.  Other 
crimes  anconnectcd  with  landholding  were  brought 
bef«>re  these  secret  tribunals,  sentence  passed  on 
them,  and  executed  on  the  doers.  One  farmer  pro- 
secuted another  for  striking  too  sererely  a  boy  in  the 
Mrnce  of  the  prosecutor.  The  case  went  against 
the  defendant,  but  he  immediately  procured,  and 
aided  in,  the  aisaasination  of  the  plaintiff.  This 
feeling  required  a  cheek ;  and  if  capital  punishment 
«n  reform  any  people,  those  of  Limerick  must 
be  greatly  elevated  during  the  currency  of  this 
month.  The  Judges  have  left  twelve  men  under 
wotence  of  death,  and  there  Is  no  reason  to 
hope  that  any  of  them  will  be  pardoned.  The 
relations  of  society  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
men  who  are  now  under  sentence  of  death — and  they 
will  not  escape.  Nothing  more  horrible  has  occurred 
in  Ireland  for  many  years  than  these  murders  and 
tlie  consequent  executions. 

It  is  easy  to  infer,  from  circumstances,  that  the 
farming  class  are  very  generally  and  naturally 
Inarmed  at  these  proceedings.  Juries  conricted  on 
bare  eridence.  The  subject  was  not  of  a  kind  that 
admitted  dalliance,  and  M-e  do  not  see,  in  the  reports 
of  the  trials,  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  juries 
cihibited  the  slightest  feeling  of  affection  for  the 
prisoners.  Amongst  that  class  there  is  evidently 
n't  the  slightest  desire  to  stand  between  the  mur- 
derer and  ike  law.  That  fact  may  answer  those 
who  still  assert  that,  the  recent  murtiers  in  Ireland, 
M*  the  coming  executions,  arise  out  of  a  wide- 
ij'^read  conspiracy.  The  only  conspiracy  is  evidently 
that  of  fear.  When  an  outrage  has  been  committed, 
the  peuaotry  in  the  neighbourfiood  tremble  to  inter- 
fwp.  They  reckon  upeii  death  as  the  reward  of  their 
Fiieroslty  or  their  humanity,  and  they  are  neither 
hnman  nor  generous  at  the  price.  They  may  also, 
in  many  instances,  oppose  the  proceedings  of  the 
i^jved  party,  without  approving  of  or  aiding  in  the 
mme  by  which  they  have  been  followed.  There  is  a 
distinction  in  these  respects  far  fi-om  logical,  but  quite 
tttis&ctory  to  them  ;  and  that  may  be  satisfactory 
t<>  ss^  as  an  aoeonnting  for  circumstances  on  which 
th*  snspiciont  of  a  great  conspiracy  rest.  The  find- 
ings of  the  juries  acquit  that  class  in  society  of  any 
««oexion  with  the  conspirators. 

The  evidence  adduced  before  the  Commission  has 
teJwied  to  destroy  the  notion  that  the  guilty  con- 
federates are  num^ons ;  but  it  has  shown  the  readi- 
nc«  of  some  angry  farmers  to  buy  their  services. 
One  man  is  to  be  executed  for  the  crime  of  buying 
mnrder.  To  him,  therefore,  the  gang,  and  their 
▼illingne«  to  trade  in  this  crime,  were  fully  known  ; 
although  we  notice  that  he  was  not  merely  a  farmer, 
Wt  an  innkeeper  on  a  small  scale,  and  far  more 
ijiely  to  know  the  character  and  objects  of  these 
nt*n  than  any  of  his  neighbours. 

This  moaCh  of  February  will  long  be  remem- 
W?d  in  Limerick  and  some  of  the  neighbouring 
wonties  from  the  number  of  executions.  Many 
jears  hare  elapsed  since  Ao  law  doomed  so  many 


men  to  a  violent  death  within  the  same  time. 
There  are,  we  think,  no  fewer  than  twelve  men 
sentenced  for  execution. 

This  blow  must  be  fatal  for  a  time — more  or  less 
fatal  to  the  accursed  system  for  which  they  suffer. 
It  may  not  serve  as  an  example.  It  may  not  strike 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  have  escaped.  It 
may  not — it  very  likely  will  not — inspire  any  finer 
feelings  regarding  the  value  of  life.  Including  the 
number  of  the  banished,  the  Commission  has  un- 
questionably, in  the  number  of  the  captured  and 
the  convicted,  relieved  the  counties  from  a  mass  of 
their  most  desperate  criminals.  The  power  of  the 
law  has  been  also  vindicated.  Its  resources  have 
been  exhibited  in  the  issue  of  the  trials  ;  and  they 
must  have  taught  this  one  lesson,  that  it  is  a  hard 
thing  for  a  criminal  to  deal  in  crimo,  and  long 
escape  its  punishment. 


The  Working  Classes  of  Exglaxd  and  Scot- 
land.— We  sincerely  doubt  whether  at  any  period 
of  1847  the  sufferings  of  the  peasantry  in  Ireland, 
and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  exceeded  those 
calamities  under  which  the  artizans  and  operatives 
in  our  large  cities  and  towns  are  now  sinking.  For 
many  months  the  unemployed  mauufaoturiag  opera* 
tives  in  Manchester  have  exceeded  eight  thousand  in 
number ;  but  that  does  not  include  the  number  of 
general  tradesmen  who  are  also  without  work. 
In  other  Lancashire  towns  the  proportion  is,  we 
believe,  still  larger — the  proportiou  of  the  unem- 
ployed to  the  employed  is  in  Manchester  as 
one  to  four.  In  Glasgow,  there  are  found  to  be 
more  than  ten  thousand  operatives  entirely  destitute 
of  employment ;  and  there  are  said  to  be  double  that 
number  working  for  short  hours,  and  at  proportion- 
ately reduced  wages.  Paisley,  situated  within  seven 
miles  of  Glasgow,  in  point  of  space — within  fifteen 
minutes,  when  measured  by  time — has  virtually 
become  a  suburb  of  the  larger  city.  Glasgow,  like 
London,  is  gradually  incorporating  all  the  numerous 
little  villages  and  small  towns  that  many  years 
since  surrounded  the  city  at  a  respectful  distance. 
Gradually  it  has  thrown  its  coils  of  grey  dingy  stone 
and  lime  around  them.  The  change  has  been 
productive  of  benefit  to  village  property,  but  in  Pais- 
ley the  alteration  has  been  unfavourable.  The 
greater  part  of  the  population  are  engaged  in  fancy 
manufaoture.  No  trade  can  be  more  precarious ; 
and  none,  we  fear,  is  worse  paid.  Etcu  in  the  busy 
season,  the  savings  of  the  workmen  are  utterly  in- 
competent for  their  support,  and  they  therefore  never 
have  any  means  of  their  own  to  meet  depression* 
One^fifth  of  the  population — a  population  of  from 
fifty  to  sixty  tkousand — are  at  this  moment  subsist- 
ing on  charity  ;  but  the  cl\fhracter  of  that  subsist- 
ence, which  gives  one  surgeon  the  means  to  say  that 
in  his  district  there  are  three  hundred  dwellings 
without  a  blanket,  in  weather  of  the  severest  de- 
scription, can  be  readily  appreciated. 

In  the  iron  districts,  where  the  population  wore 
recently  well  employed,  many  of  the  furnaces  are 
blown-out,  and  of  course  mnny  of  the  workers  aro 
idle*  For  several  years  high  wages  have  been  paid 
in  all  these  localities,  and  the  population  may  bo 
able  to  bear  with  the  pressure  of  a  few  months'  idle- 
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nos8.  That,  howeyer,  is  not  the  case  with  many 
classes,  whose  trade  renders  them  dependent  on 
colliers  and  the  workers  in  iron  furnaces  for  their 
raw  material.  Thus,  we  hear  that  some  of  the 
numerous  towns  and  villages  in  South  Staffordshire 
aro  heaps  of  misery.  The  reduction  of  railway  la- 
hour  has  told  severely  on  the  condition  of  rough 
labourers,  and  of  tradesmen  engaged  in  out-of- 
door  employment.  A  similar  want  of  active 
labour  exists  in  and  around  the  docks  and  har- 
bours of  large  shipping  towns.  Everywhere,  and 
almost  in  every  business,  the  present  state  and 
the  future  prospects  of  the  labouring  population  are 
extremely  discouraging.  In  this  state  of  business 
there  seems  to  be  no  opening  for  their  relief.  The 
monied  interest  is  undergoing  a  process  of  retributive 
punishment  for  their  currency  lawa.  They  have 
overdone  the  crisis  of  1847,  and  the  re-action  of  1848 
may  teach  them  their  error.  It  is  impossible  that 
any  interest  can  long  prosper  by  the  destruction  of 
their  customers — at  least  by  their  rapid  destruction. 
The  money  interest  was  set  up  as  an  exception  to 
this  rule.  The  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
houses  fell  rapidly  in  1817,  but  still  it  was  expected 
that  others  would  arise  to  occupy  their  places.  The 
expectation  was  vain,  and  those  houses  who  have 
struggled  through  the  storm  decline  to  run  more 
risks  of  the  same  magnitude.  Thus,  the  Bank  of 
England  writes  off  discounts-  from  its  books  to  the 
amount  of  many  hundred  thousand  pounds  weekly. 
In  one  week  of  last  month  the  amount  was  twelve 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  These  sums  represent 
either  a  reduction  of  business  to  that  amount,  or  its 
withdrawal  from  the  Bank  to  some  other  institution, 
or  to  bill-brokers.  Money  is  now  obtained  by  the 
bill-brokers  easily  for  three  per  cent.,  and  in  some 
instances  it  has  been  had  for  two-and-a-half  per 
cent.  Even  at  these  rates  it  is  not  wanted.  A 
bill-broker  finds  no  means  of  again  disposing  of  the 
sum  readily,  and  with  profit.  Credit  and  confi- 
dence are  utterly  destroyed  ;  and  another  panic  will 
bring  us  nigh  to  a  state  of  barter. 

This  general  depression  yields  an  unfavourable 
prospect  to  the  working  men.  In  the  meantime, 
those  who  saved  money,  live  on  it ;  and  those  who 
had  little  to  economise,  or  no  prudence  to  pursue 
that  course,  are  reduced  to  receive  parochial  relief  in 
England  and  Ireland — while  they  fall  back  in 
moral  character,  and  are  lowered  in  every  possible 
way.  Three  years  of  prosperity  will  scarcely  serve 
an  ai-tizan  to  regain  his  lost  ground  in  a  year  like 
tke  past. 

These  circumstances  show  very  distinctly  the  ne- 
cessity of  this  class  obtaining  more  power  than  they 
possess,  in  the  management  of  the  country's  busi- 
ness. They  might  not  act  wiser  than  those  now  in 
possession.  Very  probably  they  would  commit  the 
same  errors ;  but  as  they  are  the  greatest  sufferers, 
by  Legislative  blunders,  they  might  surely  be  per- 
mitted the  pleasure  of  assisting  in  making  them. 

Saxatoiit  Reform. — In  connexion  with  an  article  on 
this  subject  in  our  last  number,  continued  also  in  the  present, 
and  to  be  continued  hereafter,  until  we  are  done  with  London, 
when  we  may  probably  turn  to  the  Scottish  Metropolis, 


which  much  needs  such  labour  ;  but  id  connexion  with  tiiat 
article  we  have  received  a  copy  of  an  address  issued  by  an 
Edinburgh  Building  Association.  Without  inquiring  into 
the  particulars  of  this  association,  we  take  an  extract  from 
the  address,  for  a  purpose  which  we  shall  briefly  state. 

«  Well,  th«,  with  10,000  men  as  members,  we  take  for  granted 
we  shall  have  20,000  pennies  per  week ;  and  in  tliis  we  are  per- 
Buaded,  we  shall  not  be  mistaken.  Let  ns  see  now  what  20,000 
pennies  per  week  come  to ;  to  the  very  pretty  roand  sum  of 
£83  6s.  8d. ;  or,  £4,333  68.  8d.  per  annnm.  Now,  supposing 
(with  this  sum  entire,  at  the  end  of  the  first  eig^tesn  atoaths 
that  is,  allowing  six  months  to  go  for  nothing,  in  preparing 
and  agitating,  and  in  the  necessary  expense  of  working  the 
Scheme,  for  always  he  it  emphaiicaUy  remrmbered,  that  every 
member  of  the  oonunittee  does  his  share  of  the  work  wiikoid 
fee  or  reward)^  we  say,  then,  let  ns  have  ^i/irethesnm  of  £4,833 
Os.  8d.  at  the  end  of  the  first  eighteen  montlis,  and  with  this 
we  start  to  build  the  first  tenement. 

"  But  mark  you,  this  tenement  will  essentially,  and  in  every  im- 
portant feature,  differ  from  the  houses  which  are  at  present 
occupied  by  the  working  men,  inasmuch  as  they  will  uniformly 
be  built  only  in  ahy,  opeu,  and  keaUhfitl  tUuaiums,  at  the  same 
time  be  easy  of  access.  Each  house  will  contain  from  TWo  to 
Three  Large  Apartmente,  with  Water  in  each  Separate  Houeey  and 
a  Wat^r-Cloeet  upon  each  single  flat ;  Oas  in  every  room  of  each 
house,  with  a  large  Bleaching  Green  behind,  common  to  all  j  anil 
with  all  these  suiwrioritics  over  the  houses  yon  now  occupy,  the 
Reitts  will  never  be  up  to  one-half  of  what  you  pay  for  your 
present  DungeoM — ^for  your  present  hot-beds  of  dieease,  ferer, 
equator,  and  demoraligation — ^for,  in  a  word,  your  present  graves ; 
for,  indeed,  they  are  entitled  to  no  other  name — hoiuef  they  eannol 
be  catted. 

**  But  to  resume :  suppose  we  now  set  to  work  to  build  this  new 
tenement,  and  that  for  this  purpose  we  have  at  our  disposal  the 
L.4,000  mentioned.  We  calculate  that  with  prudent  economy, 
and  ready  money  at  command,  and  considerable  saving  in  the 
mode  of  erecting  the  building,  (not  only  from  the  peculiarities  and 
excellence  of  the  pUin  itself,  thereby  causing  an  economy  of  room, 
but  also  from  the  fiict,  that  in  doing  anything  wholesale,  or  on 
an  extensive  scale,  much  saving  can  be  effected,)  that  in  this  first 
or  experimental  tenement  we  shall  have  dwellings  or  separate 
honses  for  between  fifty-five  and  sixty-five  fiunilies.  Allowing, 
then,  that  we  charge,  for  capital  or  moneys  expended,  from,  three- 
and-a-half  to  four  per  cent.,  tlds  will  enable  us  (whidi  every  one 
can  prove  for  himself  by  a  little  arithmetic)  to  supply  those  very 
superior  class  of  dwellings  to  the  working  man  at  from  £3  lOsi.  or 
£2  12s.  for  the  two-roomed  houses  to  £3  10s.  or  £3  i2s.  for  the 
three-roomed  honses  per  annum.  And  now,  having,  Uiroogh  a 
fair  and  carefully  conducted  ballot,  located  as  many  membera  as  we 
have  houses,  you  will  perceive  that  a  new  source  of  wealth  and 
power  springs  into  existence,  namely — the  rents  payable  hj  the 
sixty  or  sixty-five  members  located  ;  and  if  each  of  these  tenants 
pay,  say  £2  12s.  per  annum,  then  this  multiplied  by  the  sixty 
will  give  a  gross  rental  from  said  tenement  of  £156.'* 

The  extract  does  not  state  distinctly  the  cost  of  the 
building,  but  we  are  led  to  believe  that  it  will  be  the 
round  sum  mentioned,  of  £4,(X)0.  The  interest  of  that 
sum,  at  fiye  per  cent.,  is  £200,  or  £44  more  than  the 
gross  rental.  Then  the  ground  price  has  to  be  paid, 
probably  in  the  shape  of  an  annual  feu  duty,  which  will 
infringe  farther  on  the  sum  of  £156.  It  does  not  seem 
apparent  that  the  subscribers  are  to  have  any  return  what- 
ever for  the  original  capital,  and  that  we  think  is  an  unfair 
way  of  doing  business.  Again  the  repairs  and  charges  on 
houses  of  this  description  have  always  been,  we  understand, 
equal  to  3  or  8}  per  cent.,  and  we  ore  afraid  that  in  a  few 
years  the  repairs  and  alterations,  would  leave  no  balance 
whatever  over  of  the  £156.  We  assnre  the  working 
classes  that  they  never  can  obtain  cheap  and  good  houses 
at  the  same  tune.  If  they  are  to  be  cheap»  they  will  noi 
be  good  ;  and  if  they  ore  to  be  good,  they  will  not  be  what 
is  styled  cheap. 
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We  propose,  as  the  title  indieates,  a  short  series 
of  critioismB  upon  the  more  prominent  popular  lectur- 
ers of  the  day — a  class  of  persons  who  are  rapidly 
rifiiog  into  consequence,  who  are  already  exerting 
very  considerable  inflaenoe  on  society,  and  whose 
merits  deserye  to  be  canrassed  somewhere  else,  and 
vith  somewhat  more  care,  than  in  the  columns  of  a 
n<v8paper. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  age  of  public  lecturing,  and 
ve  might  spend  a  long  time  in  discussing  its  pros  and 
coHs,  its  advantages,  and  its  evils.  The  open  and 
legitimate  objects  which  popular  lecturing  proposes 
to  itself  are  chiefly  the  three  following  :  Instruction, 
Excitement,  and  Communication  between  the  higher 
minds  of  the  age,  and  those  of  a  lower  grade.  Now, 
in  reference  to  its  utUity  as  an  organ  of  instruction, 
mach  may  be  s«d  on  both  sides.  In  public  lectur- 
ing, truth  is  painted  to  the  eye  ;  it  is  enforced  and 
illustrated  by  roice,  gesture,  and  action ;  it  stands  in 
the  person  of  the  orator,  as  in  an  illuminated  win- 
dow. The  information  thus  given,  attended  by  a  per- 
ianal interest,  and  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  empha- 
sis, is  more  profoundly  impressed  upon  the  memory; 
ind  many,  by  the  fairy  aspect  of  truth  which  is  prc- 
Bcnted,  are  induced  to  love  and  learn,  who  otherwise 
voold  have  remained  indifferent  and  distant.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  quantity  of  knowledge  communicated 
by  lecturing  is  seldom  large ;  and,  as  to  its  quality, 
lecturers  are  under  strong  temptations  to  dilute  it 
down  to  the  capacities  of  their  audience ;  and,  instead 
6f  condaeting  them  from  first  principles  to  details, 
tiiey  give  them  particular  facts,  and  tell  them  to  tra- 
vel baek  Uiemselves  to  leading  principles,  an  advice 
which  they  seldom,  if  ever,  follow.  Too  often  the 
bearers,  however  strongly  urged  to  the  contrary  by 
their  instmetors,  forget  to  pursue  profounder  re- 
searches, to  seek  after  higher  sources  ;  and  the  close 
of  the  six  or  seven  lectures  is  the  close  of  their 
studies,  and  furnishes  the  complement  of  their  know- 
ledge. Often,  too,  the  class  who  have  least  access 
to  books  have  also  least  access  to  lectures,  or  even 
when  privileged  to  attend  them,  find  their  special 
wants  hot  indifferently  supplied. 

In  the  ezeitement  produced  by  good  public  lector- 
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ing,  its  advocates  find  a  more  plausible  argument  in 
its  favour.  It  is  an  amusement  so  happy  and  so  in- 
nocent ;  it  withdraws  so  many  from  the  theatre,  tho 
card- table,  and  the  tavern  ;  it 'gives  such  a  stimulus 
to  nascent  intellects  ;  it  creates  around  the  lecturer 
such  circles  and  semicircles  of  shining  faces;  it  rouses 
in  so  many  breasts  the  spark  of  literary  and  scien- 
tific genius  ;  it  commences  the  manufacture  of  so 
many  incipient  Miltons,  no  longer  mute  and  inglori- 
ous; and  of  whole  generations  of  young  Arkwrights, 
worth yx)f  their  illustrious  progenitor.  Nay,  we  would 
go  a  little  farther  still,  we  would  "better  the  instruc- 
tion. "  Its  excitement  and  pleasure  do  not  stop  hero. 
Tho  lecture-room  promotes  a  great  many  matches  ; 
it  brings  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  into  close  and 
intimate  propinquity;  it  excites  active  and  animated 
flirtations  ;  it  foi*ms,  besides,  a  pleasant  interchange 
to  one  class  with  the  card  table — to  another,  an 
agreeable  lounge  on  tho  road  to  tho  afterpiece,  and 
to  a  third,  a  safe  and  decent  half-way  house  to  a  quiet 
social  crack  in  a  quiet  alehouse.  It  is  also  a  nursery 
for  the  numerous  sprigs  of  criticism  which  abound — 
faithfully  figured  by  the  immortal  Punchy  in  those 
specimens  of  the  rising  generation  who  deem  that, 
as  "  for  that  ere  Shakspere,  he  has  been  vastly  over- 
rated." And  last,  not  least,  it  permits  many  a  com- 
fortable nap  to  the  hard- wrought  doctor  or  dominie, 
or  artisan — to  whom  it  matters  not  whether  the  lec- 
turer be  in  the  moon,  or  in  the  clouds,  as  they  are 
only,  like  their  instructor,  absent  and  lost. 

Joking,  however,  apart,  popular  lecturing  is  un- 
doubtedly a  source  both  of  much  entertainment  and 
excitement,  though  we  are  not  sure  but  that  that  en- 
tertainment is  more  valued  by  tho  luxurious  as  a 
variety  in  their  pleasures,  than  by  the  middle  and 
lower  classes  as  a  necessity  in  their  intellectual  life ; 
and  although  we  are  sure  that  an  unduo  portion  of 
that  excitement  springs  from  the  glare  of  lights,  the 
presence  of  ladies,  the  mere  ''heat  and  stare,  and 
pressure,"  of  which  Chalmers  complained;  and  that 
comparatively  little  of  it  can  bo  traced  to  tho  art, 
less  to  the  genius,  and  least  of  all  to  the  subject,  of 
tho  discourser. 

As  a  means  of  communication  between  men  of 
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science  and  literature,  and  the  ago,  it  is,  we  are  afraid, 
what  Mr.  Home  would  call  a  *'  False  Medium.'' 
You  have  in  it  the  Prophet,  shorn,  dressed,  perhaps 
scented,  perhaps  playing  miserable  monkey-tricks  to 
divert  the  audience — and  not  the  Moses  coming  down 
the  Mount,  with  face  shining,  but  with  lips  stammer- 
ing, from  that  dread  communion  on  the  summit ;  or 
if  the  Prophet  do  preserve  his  integrity,  and  speak  to 
the  souls  instead  of  the  eyes  and  ears  of  his  audience, 
it  is  at  his  proper  peril ;  wild  yawnings,  slumbers  both 
loud  and  deep^  not  to  speak  of  the  more  polite  hints 
conveyed  in  the  music  of  slapping  doors  and  rasping 
floors,  are  the  reward  of  his  fidelity.  We  are  aware, 
indeed,  that  a  few  have  been  able  to  overcome  such 
obstacles,  and  in  spite  of  stern  adherence  to  a  high 
object,  to  gain  general  acceptance.  But  these  arc 
the  exceptions.  Their  success, besides,  has  greatly  re- 
•  suited  from  other  causes  than  the  truth  they  uttered. 
Certain  graces  of  manner — certain  striking  points  in 
delivery — a  certain  melody,  to  which  their  though  tg 
were  set — created  at  the  first  an  interest  which  gra- 
dually, as  the  enthusiasm  of  the  speaker  increased, 
swelled  into  a  brute  wonder,  which  made  you  fancy 
the  words  "  Orpheus  no  fable,*'  written  in  a  trans- 
parency over  the  speaker's  head.  But  clear  steady 
vision  of  truth,  true  and  satisfying  pleasure,  and  any 
permanent  or  transforming  change,  were  not  given. 
The  audience  were  lifted  up  for  a  season,  like  an  ani- 
mal caught  in  a  whirlwind,  by  the  sheer  power  of 
eloquence ;  they  were  not  really  elevated  one  distinct 
step — they  came  down  precisely  the  same  crcatui'es, 
and  to  the  same  point,  as  before,  and  the  thing  would 
be  remembered  by  them  afterwards  as  a  dream. 

IVIinds,  again,  somewhat  inferior  to  the  prophetic 
order,  find  a  far  freer  and  more  useful  passage  to  the 
public  oar  and  intellect,  and  succeed  in  giving  not 
only  a  vague  emotion  of  delight,  but  some  solid  know- 
ledge, and  some  lasting  result.  Such  a  mind  is  that 
of  our  admirable  friend.  Professor  Nichol ;  and  even 
at  the  apparent  risk  of  indelicacy,  we  propose  to 
analyse  its  constituent  qualities,  as  well  as  the  special 
causes  of  his  great  success  as  a  lecturer.  May  this 
article  greet  his  eyes,  and  cheer  his  heart  somewhere 
in  that  great  land  of  strangers,  where  he  is  at  pre- 
sent sojourning,  (would  he  could  read  it  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Andes  !)  and  convince  him  that  his 
friends  in  Scotland  have  not  forgotten  him,  and  are, 
in  the  absence  of  himself,  either  drawing,  or  looking 
at,  his  picture ! 

The  first  time  we  heard  of  Professor  Nichol  was  on 
the  publication  of  his  "Views  of  the  Architecture  of 
the  Heavens,"  and  the  first  thing  that  struck  us 
about  the  production  was  the  felicity  and  boldness 
of  its  title.  The  words  ''Architecture  of  the  Heavens" 
suggested,  first,  the  thought  that  the  heavens  were 
the  building  of  a  distinct  divine  architect ;  secondly, 
that  the  building  was  still  in  progress ;  and,  thirdly, 
that  from  even  this  low  and  distant  platform  we  are 
permitted  glimpses  of  its  gradual  growth  toward 
perfection.  The  essence,  in  fact,  of  the  nebular  hy- 
pothesis was  contained  in  the  title ;  and  although  that 
hypothesis  is  now  commonly  thought  exploded,  it  is 
only  so  far  as  the  visible  evidence  is  concerned — as  a 
probable  and  beautiful  explanation  of  phenomena, 
the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  immea- 
surable antiquity,  it  retains  its  value.   But  how  sug- 


gestive to  us  at  the  time  was  the  expression,  **  Archi- 
tecture of  the  Heavens ! "    Formerly  we  deemed  that 
when  man  awaked  into  existence,  the  building,  indeed, 
was  there  in  all  its  magnitude,  but  that  the  scafifold- 
ing  was  down — all  trace  and  vestige  of  the  operatiou 
elaborately  removed — and  that  the  Almighty  archi- 
tect had  withdrawn  and  hid  himself.     But  now  we 
had  come  upon  the  warm  footprints  of  omnipotence 
— the  Power  was  only  a  few  steps  In  advance  ;  ray, 
thrilling  thought  1  we  had  only  to  lift  our  telescopes 
ttt  behold  him  actually  at  wori  Up  there,  ih  the  mid- 
night sky.     The  telescope  enabled  us  to  stand  behind 
the  processes  of  the  Eternal — it  was  a  wing  by  which 
we  overtook  the  great  retreat  df  the  Deity,  if  indeed 
a  retreat  it  was,  and  not  rather  a  perpetual  progrcbs 
— a  triumphal  march  onwards  into  the  Infinite  Dark. 
It  brought  us  ever  new,  electric,  telegraphic  tidings 
of  Him  wliose  goings  forth  were  of  old — irom  ever- 
lasting— and  which  were  new  to  everlasting  as  well. 
Such  wore  the  dim,  yet  high   suggestions,  of  the 
nebular  hypothesis.   I  f  we  relinquished  them  recently 
with  a  sigh,  we  now  sigh  no  more  ;  for  now  we  have 
been  taught,  in  a  mannermost  impressive,  the  immense 
a4je  of  the  universe,  whoso  orbs  seem  hoary  in  their 
splendour,  and  have  thus  found  a  new  measure  for 
computing  our  knowledge,  or  rather  for  more  accu- 
rately estimating  our  ignorance,  of  the  days,  of  the 
yeai's,  of  the  right  hand  of  llim  that  is  tlie  Most  High. 
How  long,  we  now  exclaim,  it  must  be  since  the  Great 
Artist  put  his  finishing  touch  to  that  serene  gallery 
of  paintings  we  call  the  stars,  and  yet  how  perfect 
and  how  godlike  their  execution  ;  since  their  lustre, 
their  beauty,  and  their  holy  calm  are  this  night  as 
fresh  and  unfaded  as  at  the  beginning  !     And  how 
solemn  the  thought,  if  these  works,  in  the  hiding  uf 
their  Creator,  be  so  magnificent,  how  great  must  him- 
self be,  and  how  great  must  he  have  been,  especially 
as  he  travailed  in  birth  with  such  an  offspring,  amid 
the  jubilant  shouts  of  all  awakening  intelligence  ! 

It  is  very  common  to  skip  the  preface  in  order  to 
get  at  the  book.      In  this  case,  we  ski]>pcd  the  book 
to  get  at  the  pictures.     "We  read,  nay,  devoured,  tlio 
plates — the  poems  shall  we  call  them — ere  we  read  a 
word  of  the  letterpress.     And  most  marvellous  to  us 
was  their  revelation  of  those  starry  sprinklings,  re- 
lieved against  the  dark  background — those  wild  ca- 
pricious shapes,  which  reminded  you  of  reai*ing  steeds 
under  the  control  of  perfect  riders — seeming  at  once 
to  spurn  and  to  be  subject  to  immutable  laws — those 
un  banked  rivers  of  glory  flowing  through  the  universe 
— why,  we  seemed  standing  on  a  Pisgah,  commanding 
the  prospect  of  immensity  itself.    But  still  more  strik- 
ing to  overlook,  as  we  then  imagined,  the  laboratory 
of  God,  and  to  see  his  work  in  every  stage  of  its  pro* 
gross — the  six  demiurgic  days  presented  to  us  cou* 
temporaneously  and  at  once.     No  wonder  that  such 
plates  enchanted  us,  and  that  we  seemed  gazing  oa 
rough  copies  from  the  paintings  of  the  Divino  hand 
itself.     What  a  triumph,  too,  to  mind  over  matter, 
and  to  a  poor  sun-illumined  worm,  over  his  haaghty 
torch — to  be  able,  with  a  pin-point,  to  indicate,  and«i 
if  necessary,  to  hide  his  place  in  the  firmament !      Itr 
was,  indeed,  an  hour  much  deserving  of  meniory«| 
The  folding-doors  of  the  universe  seemed  to  open  upoa 
us  in  musical  thunder  ;  and  if  we  could  not,  as  yet^ 
enter,  yet  we  could  wish,  like  ^lirxa,  for  the  wiu^  of 
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a  great  eagle  to  fly  away  within  them.  It  was  one 
of  those  apocalyptic  inoinoiits  that  occur,  or  that  can 
wear  80  seldom  in  life,  for  it  is  not  every  <lay  that  we 
can  see,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  expanded  page  of 
immeDsity,  the  charter  of  our  sours  freedom,  and  feel 
ourselves  *•  enlarged"  to  the  extent  of  the  length  and 
breadth,  the  depth  and  the  height  of  the  creation. 

Returning  from  a  reverie,  in  which  we  saw  our  san 
aud  his  thousand  neighhour  stars  quenched  like  a 
taper,  in  the  blaze  of  that  higher  noon,  wo  found  oar- 
aelves  in  earth  again,  and  remembered  that  we  had 
vet  to  read  Dr.  Xichofs  book.     And  it  is  the  highest 
compliment  we  can  pay  it,  to  say  that  it  did  not  dis- 
sipate or  detract  from  the  impressions  M'hich  the  elo- 
quent pictures  had  produced,  and  that  it  gave  them 
a  yet  clearer  and  more  definite  for^n.      It  bridged  in 
tile  foaming  torrent  of  our  enthusiasm.     It  translated 
'as  Virgil  does  Homer)  the  stern  and  literal  gran- 
deurs of  night  into  a  mild  and  less  dazzling  version. 
We  liki  d,  in  the  first  place,  its  form.     It  consisted 
of  letters,  and  of  lotters  to  a  lady.     This  held  out  a 
prospect  of  ease,  familiarity,  clearness,  and  grace.  I 
Most  expounders,  hitherto,  of  astronomical  truth,  had 
Iwii  either  too  stilted  in  their  stylo,  or  too  scientific ' 
in  their  substance.     But  here  was  a  graceful  couver- 1 
*at>>u,   such  as  an  accomplished  philosopher  might , 
carry  on  with  an  intelligent  female,  under  the  twi- 1 
light  canopy,  or  in  the  window  recess,  as  the  moon 
wai  rising.      It  in  no  way  transcended  femalo  com-  | 
prehension,  or  if  it  did,  it  was  only  to  slide  into  one 
of  those  beautiful,  bewitching  mists,  which  the  imagi- 
nation of  women  so  much  loves.     There  were,  too, 
a  warmth  and  a  heartiness  about  the  style  and  man- 
ner, which  distinguished  the  book  favourably  from  the 
majority  of  scientific  treatises.     These,  generally,  are 
fold  aud  dry.     Trusting,  it  would  seem,  to  the  in- 
trinsic grandeur  of  the  subject,  thoy  convey  their  im- 
pressions of  it  in  a  didactic  and  feeble  style,  and  cata- 
l"*ue  stars  as  indifferently  as  they  would  the  wi- 
ijjered  learcs  of  the  forest.     Nichol,  on  the  contrary, 
HHfms  to  point  to  them,  not  with  a  cold  rod,  but  with 
a  vftTing  torch.     He  never  "  doubts  that  the  stars 
api  fire" — no  immeasurable  icebergs  thoy,  floating 
iu  frozen  air,  but  glowing,  burning,  almost  living 
orbs  ;  and  his  words  glow,  burn,  and  nearly  start 
from  the  page  in  unison.     We  will  not  deny  that  this 
heat  audenthusiasm  sometimes  betray  him  into  sphn- 
tfiiia  vUia — in  to  rhetorical  exaggerations — intopassa- 
ges  which  soaud  hollow,  whether  they  are  so  or  not 
— and  worse,  into  dim  and  vague  obscurities,  copied 
tno  closely  from  his  own  nebula,    \ihere  you  have 
JJiiny  glimmor,  instead  of  clear,  solid  land';  but  his 
faults  are  of  a  kind  which  it  is  far  more  easy  to  avoid 
than  to  reach,  which  no  sordid  or  commonplace  mind, 
however  acc<miplished,  durst  commit ;  and  the  spirit 
vfaieh  animates  his  most  tasteless  combinations  of 
^imd,  and  peeps  through  his  swelling  intricacies  of 
sentenee,  is  always  beautiful  and  sincere.     Beyond 
most  writers,  too,  on  this  theme,  he  has  the  power  of 
giriug,  even  to  the  uninitiated,  a  clear  and  memora- 
ble idea  of  his  subject — the  truths  of  Astronomy  he 
paints  it|K>n  tfae  eye  and  soul  of  the  reader.     And 
this  he  is  enabled  to  do — ^first,  because  he  has  a  clear 
ttsion  himself,  which  his  enthusiasm  is  seldom  per- 
mitted to  doll  or  to  distort ;  and,  secondly,  because 
>»e  00ek0-*]«bottn^— is  not  satisfied  till  he  has  trans- 


ferred this  entire  to  the  minds  of  his  readers,  and  of 
his  auditors.  Thus  far  of  the  mere  manner  of  his 
writing.  In  considering  its  spirit,  we  shall  find  motal 
more  attractive.  That  is  distinguished  by  its  sinccro  * 
enthusiasm,  its  joyous  hope,  and  by  its  religious  re- 
verence. 

What  field  for  enthusiasm  can  be  named  in  com« 
parison  with  the  innumerous  and  ever-burning  stars 
— the  first  objects  which  attract  the  eyes  of  children, 
who  send  up  their  sweetest  smiles,  and  uplift  theii' 
tiny  hands  to  pluck  them  down,  as  playthings — the 
beloved  of  solitary  shepherds,  who,  lying  on  the  hill- 
side, try  to  count  them  in  their  multitudes,  call  them 
by  names  of  their  own,  love  those  •*  watchers  and  holy 
ones,"  as  if  they  were  companions  and  friends,  and 
sometimes  exclaim,  with  the  great  shepherd  king  of 
Israel,  "  When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of 
thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which  thou  hast 
ordained,  what  is  man  !'* — the  beloved  of  the  mariner, 
who,  pacing  his  midnight  deck,  turns  often  aloft  his 
eye  to  those  stariT*  sparklers,  shining  ou  him  through 
the  shrouds,  or — 

**  Mirrored  in  the  ocean  vast  — 
A  thousand  fathoms  down" — 

the  loved  of  the  Makeful,  especially  8f  those  who  are 
awake  through  sorrow,  who,  as  they  see  them  trem- 
bling through  the  lattice,  feel,  or  fancy,  that  they  are 
sympathising  with  their  agonies,  and  would,  if  they 
could,  send  down  a  message  from  their  far  thrones 
that  might  wipe  away  their  tears — the  loved  of  tho 
astronomer,  who,  a  friendly  spy,  watches  their  every 
motion,  and  through  the  tube  of  his  telescope  distils 
into  himself  the  essence  of  their  beauty,  their  moan- 
ing, and  their  story — tho  loved  of  the  poet's  soul,  w^ho 
snatches  many  a  live-coal  of  inspiration  from  theiif 
flaming  altars — tho  loved  of  the  Christian,  who  sees 
in  them  tho  reflection  of  his  Father's  glory,  tho  mile- 
stones on  the  path  of  his  Redeemer's  departure,  and 
of  his  return — the  loved  of  all  who  have  eyes  to  see, 
understandings  to  comprehend,  and  souls  to  feel  their 
grandeur  so  unspeakable,  their  silence  so  profound, 
their  separation  from  each  other,  and  from  us  so  en- 
tire, their  multitude  so  immense,  their  lustre  so  bril- 
liant, their  forms  so  singular,  their  order  so  regular, 
their  motions  so  dignified,  so  rapid,  and  so  calm.  "If,'* 
says  Emerson,  "the  stars  were  to  appear  one  night 
in  a  thousand  years,  hoM' would  men  believe  and  adore, 
and  preserve  for  many  generations  the  remembrance 
of  the  city  of  God  which  had  thus  been  shown.  But 
night  after  night  come  out  these  pi-eachcrs  of  beauty, 
and  light  the  universe  with  their  admonishing  smile." 
It  is  singular,  that  while  the  theory  of  the  stars  has 
been  perpetually  changing,  the  conception  of  their 
sublime  character  has,  under  every  theory,  remained 
nearly  the  same.  While  they  were  believed  to  bo, 
as  in  the  darker  ages,  absolutely  divine,  incorrupti- 
ble, and  perfect  in  their  essence,  they  were  not  re- 
garded with  more  enthusiasm,  alluded  to  with  more 
frequency,  or  lauded  with  more  eloquence,  than  now, 
when  we  know  that  imperfection,  and  inequality,  de- 
cay, and  destruction,  snow,  and  perhaps  sin,  havo 
found  their  way  thither,  as  well  as  hire  ;  and  Dante, 
amid  his  innumerable  descriptions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies — and  no  poet  has  so  many — ^Ims  said  nothing 
finer  in  their  praise  than  w»e  find  in  some  of  the  bursts 
of  Bayly.     If  science  has,  with  rude  hand,  torn  off 
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from  die  siari  that  false  lustre  of  superoataralism 
which  they  bora  so  long,  it  has  immeasurably  mul- 
tiplied their  numbers,  unlocked  their  secrets,  at  once 
brought  them  nearer  and  thrown  them  farther  off, 
and  supplied  the  glitter  of  superstition  by  the  severe 
light  of  law.  If  they  seem  no  longer  the  thrones  of 
angels,  they  are  at  least  porch-lamps  in  the  temple 
of  Almighty  God.  If  no  longer  the  regents  of  human 
destiny,  they  are  the  Urlm  and  Thummim  upon  the 
breast  of  the  Ancient  of  Days.  If  not  now  regarded 
as  a  part  of  the  highest  hearen,  they  at  least  light 
the  way  that  leadeth  to  honour,  glory,  and  immor- 
tnlity.  From  sparks  they  hare  broadened  into  suns  ; 
from  thousands  they  have  multiplied  into  millions. 
It  is  ever  thus  with  the  progress  of  genuine  truth. 
Remorselessly,  as  it  rushes  on,  it  scatters  a  thousand 
beautiful  dreams,  slumbering  like  morning  dew-drops 
among  tho  branches  of  the  wood,  but  from  the  path 
of  its  progress  there  rises,  more,  slowly,  a  stern,  but 
true  and  lasting  glory,  before  which,  in  due  time,  the 
former  "  shall  no  more  bo  remembered,  neither  como 
into  mind." 

A  collection  of  all  the  descriptions  of  the  stars,  in 
the  poetry  and  prose  of  every  age,  would  constitute 
itself  a  galaxy.  ^It  would  include  Homer's  wondrous 
one-lined  allusions  to  them — so  rapid  and  so  strong, 
as  they  shone  over  Ida,  or  kept  still- watch  above  the 
solitary  Ulysses  in  his  sea- wanderings — the  crown 
they  wove  over  the  bare  head  of  the  sleepless  Prome- 
theus— the  glanciBs  of  power  and  sympathy  which 
thoy  shed  in,  through  rents  in  the  night  of  the  Gre- 
cian tragedies — ^the  ornate  and  laboured  pictures  of 
Virgil  and  Lucretius — tho  thick  imagery  they  supply 
to  the  Scripture  bards — their  perpetual  intermingling 
with  the  Divina  Comedia,  darting  down  through  cre- 
vices in  the  descending  circles  of  damnation,  circling 
the  mount  of  purgatory,  and  paving  the  way  to  the 
vision  of  essential  Deity — Shakspere's  less  frequent 
but  equally  beautiful  touches — Milton's  plaintive,  yet 
serene  references  to  their  sot  glories — Young's  bursts 
of  wonder,  almost  of  longing  and  desire,  for  those 
nearer  neighbours  to  the  eternal  throne,  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  see  so  far  and  to  know  so  much — 
Byron's  wild  and  angry  lashing  at  them,  like  a  sea, 
seeking  to  rise,  and  reach  and  quench  them,  on  a 
thousand  shipwrecks — Wordsworth's  love  to  them, 
for  loving  and  resting  on  his  favourite  mountains — 
Bayly's  by  mnings  of  devotion — Chalmers' long-linked 
swells  of  pious  enthusiasm — and  last,  not  least,  our 
author's  raptures,  more  measured,  more  artistic*  but 
equally  sincere. 

Thei-e  occurs  a  passage  in  one  of  Byron's  letters, 
written  in  Venice,  where  he  describes  himself,  after 
a  debauch,  lookingout  at  the  night,  when  he  exclaims, 
*' What  nothings  weare  before  these  stars !"  and  adds, 
that  he  never  auffleientli/  felt  their  greatness,  till  he 
looked  at  them  through  Herschell's  telescope,  and 
saw  that  they  were  worlds.  We  rather  wonder  at  this, 
for  we  have  always  thought,  that,  to  a  highly  imagi- 
native mind,  it  mattered  little  whether  it  looked  to 
the  stars  through  the  eye  or  the  telescope.  Who 
does  not  see  and  feel  that  they  are  worlds,  if  he  has 
a  heart  and  an  imagination,  as  well  as  an  eye  ?  Who 
cares  for  the  size  of  algebraic  symbols  ?  A  star,  at 
largest,  is  but  a  symbol,  and  the  smaller  it  seems,  the 
more  scope  it  leaves  for  imagination.    Tho  telescope 


tends  rather  to  crush  and  overwhelm  than  to  stima- 
late — to  fill  than  to  firo — some  souls.  It  necessarily, 
too,  deprives  tho  seeing  of  the  stars,  so  far  as  they 
are  regarded  individually,  of  many  of  its  finest  acces- 
sories. The  mountain  which  the  star  seems  to  touch 
— the  tree  through  which  it  trembles — tho  soft  even- 
ing air  on  which  it  seems  silently  to  feed — tho  quick 
contrasts  between  it  and  its  neighbouring  orbs — its 
part  as  one  of  a  constellated  family — such  poetical 
aspects  of  it  are  all  lost,  and  the  glare  of  illumina- 
tion falls  upon  one  vast  unit,  insulated  at  once  from. 
earth,  and  from  the  other  parts  of  Heaven.  It  is  as 
though  we  should  apply  a  magnifying  glass  to  a  sin- 
gle face  in  a  group  of  painted  figures,  thereby  enlarg- 
ing one  object  at  the  expense  of  the  others,  which  are 
not  diminished,  but  blotted  out.  While,  of  course, 
acknowledging  the  mighty  powers  and  uses  of  tho 
telescope,  and  confessing,  that  from  no  dream  did  we 
ever  moro  reluctantly  awake,  than  from  one  which 
lately  transported  us  to  Parsonstown,  and  showed 
us  the  nebula  in  Orion  just  dropping  to  pieces,  like 
a  bright  dissolving  cloud,  yet  we  venture  to  assert,  that 
many  derive  as  much  pleasure  and  excitement  from 
the  crescent  moon  still  as  in  Shakspere's  time,  a  sil- 
ver bow  new  bent  in  Heaven — ^from  round,  shivering 
Venus  in  the  green  west — from  the  star  of  Jove  sus- 
pended high  over  head,  like  the  apparent  king  of  tho 
sky — and  from  those  glorious  jewels,  hanging  like 
two  pendants,  of  equal  weight  and  brilliance,  from 
the  ear  of  night,  Orion  and  the  Great  Bear,  as  they 
could  from  any  revelation  of  the  telescope.  This  very 
night  we  saw  what  probably  impressed  our  imagina- 
tion as  much  as  a  glimpse  of  the  Rossian  glories 
would  have  done.  The  night  has  been  dark  and 
drifting  till  a  few  minutes  ago.  We  went  out  to  the 
door  of  our  dwelling,  looking  for  nothing  but  dark- 
ness, when  suddenly,  as  if  flashing  out  through  and 
from  tho  gloom,  and  meeting  us  like  a  gigantic  ghost 
at  our  very  threshold,  we  were  aware  of  the  presence 
of  Orion,  and  involuntarily  shuddered  at  the  sight. 

All  astronomers  of  high  name  have  been  led  at  first 
to  their  science  by  the  workings  of  an  enthusiasm,  aa 
strong  as  passion  and  as  high  as  poetry.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  Newton  was  from  his  boyhood  fascinated 
by  the  beauty  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  that  hia 
wistful  boyish  glances  at  their  serene  splendour  and 
mystic  dance  formed  the  germs  of  his  future  disco- 
veries. To  some,  Woolaihorpe  reverie  of  twilight,  wo 
may  trace  the  fall  of  the  keys  of  the  universe  at  the 
feet  of  his  matured  manhood !  Surely  a  loftier  prin- 
ciple was  stirring  in  him,  than  that  which  renders 
the  juvenile  mechanician  uneasy  till  he  has  analysed 
the  construction  of  a  toy.  It  was  not,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  mathematical  puzzles  connected  with  them 
that  attracted  him  to  those  remote  regions,  bat  it  was 
their  remoteness,  magnitude,  and  mystery,  which 
roused  him  to  grapple  with  their  secrets.  Ordinary 
children  love  to  see,  and  would  like  to  joiui  the  march 
of  soldiers,  as  they  step  stately  by.  The  boy  New^ 
ton  burned  to  accompany,  as  an  intelligent  witness  and 
companion,  the  steps  of  planets  and  suns.  This  en- 
thusiasm never  altogether  subsided,  as  many  well- 
known  anecdotes  prove.  But  too  soon  it  ceased  to 
express  itself  otherwise  than  by  silent  study  and  won- 
der ;  it  retired  deep  into  the  centre  of  his  being,  and 
men,  astonished  at  the  lack-lustre  loqk  with  whioh  the 
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eye  of  the  sage  was  eontemplating  the  stars,  knew 
not  that  his  spirit  was  the  while  gazing  at  them  as 
▼ith  the  insatiate  glance  of  an  eagle.  Thus  frequent- 
1t  has  it  heen  with  astronomers.  Their  ardour  dir- 
iag  beyond  hnman  sight  or  sympathy  has  failed  to 
sttraet  the  minds  of  others,  and  by  coating  itself  in 
the  ice  of  cold  fbrmulie  and  petrified  words,  has  re- 
pelled many  a  poetical  enthusiast,  whose  imagination 
▼as  not  his  only  facaltr.  We  look  on  Professor 
Xtehol  as  an  accomplished  mediator  between  the  two 
cluses  of  mind,  or,  as  we  have  formerly  called  him, 
an  Aaron  to  many  an  ineloquent  Moses  of  astronomy. 
How  he  has  preserved  his  child-like  lore  for  his 
sabjeet-matter  wo  do  not  know,  but  certainly  we  al- 
▼ST8  feel,  when  reading  htm,  that  we  are  following 
the  track  of  sons,  burning  and  beneficent  as  footsteps 
of  God,  and  not  of  "  cinders  of  the  element,"  whirled 
round  in  a  mere  mechanical  motion,  and  chiefly  yalu- 
able  as  lively  and  cheap  illustrations  of  Euclid's  ele- 
ments !  It  is  said  that  he  has  sacrificed  powers  of 
original  discorery  to  popular  effect ;  but  what  if  this 
popniar  effect,  in  which  so  many  are  now  participat- 
ing, should  be  to  ronse  the  slumbering  energies  of 
mightier  geniuses,  and  giye  us  a  few  Newtons,  in- 
stead of  one  fully  deyeloped  Nichol ! 

"  Ha !  I  ihink  there  bo  iix  Richmonds  in  the  field." 

"Welike  next  to,  and  akin  to  this,  in  Professor  Nichol, 
his  spirit  of  hope  and  joy.  This,  we  think,  ought  to 
be,  bnt  is  not  always,  the  result  of  starry  contempla- 
tions. Our  readers  all  remember  Carlyle's  celebrated 
exclamation,  *' Ah,  it's  a  sad  sight,"  as  he  looked  up 
to  a  sparkling  January  sky.  Whether  we  join  with 
him  in  this,  or  with  Emerson  in  expressions  of  jubi- 
lant praise,  may  depend  partly  upon  our  state  of  feel- 
ing. In  certain  moods  the  stars  will  appear  hearths, 
in  others  hells.  The  moon  is  bayed  at,  not  by  dogs 
alone.  The  eyening  star  awakens  the  gloomy  hour 
of  the  misanthrope,  and  shines  the  signal  to  the  mur- 
derer, as  weH  as  lights  the  loyer  to  his  assignation 
vith  his  mistress,  and  the  poet  to  his  meeting  with 
the  mnse.  It  seems  now,  besides,  evident  to  most, 
that  the  universe  being  made  of  one  material,  strug- 
gle, uncertainty,  ^i^e,  and  the  other  evils  to  which 
finitnde  is  heir,  are,  in  all  probability,  extended  to  its 
remotest  limits,  and  that  thus  the  stars  are  no  islands 
of  tbc  blest,  but,  like  our  own  world,  stem  arenas  of 
contest,  of  defeat  or  of  victory.  Still  there  are  many 
n^asons  why  the  heavenly  bodies  should  be  a  perma 
nent  spring  of  cheering  if  pensive  thought.  There  is 
first  their  nnfathomable  beauty.  Is  it  nothing  to 
the  happiness  of  man  that  God  has  suspended  over 
his  head  this  book  of  divino  pictures,  talking  to  him 
in  their  own  low  but  mighty  speech,  spotting  his 
nights  wHh  splendour,  and  filling  his  soul  with  an 
inspiring  influence  which  no  earthly  object  can  com^ 
mtmieate  ?  Doubts  and  difficulties  may  occupy  part 
of  theioterrening  time,  but  the  first  and  the  last  feel 
mg  of  humanity  is,  "Thanks,  endless  and  boundless, 
to  Heaven  for  the  stars."  Secondly,  They  give  us  a 
sense  of  liberty  which  no  other  external  cause  can  do, 
and  which  must  enhance  the  happiness  of  man.  Thi  s 
was  one  great  good  of  the  discovery  of  America.  It 
did  not,  when  found,  fulfil  the  dreams  of  navigators ; 
it  was  not  a  duster  of  fortunate  isles,  fiUed  with 
happy  spirits— the  wont  pasaiQiiB  of  man  were  found 


among  the  most  boautifnl  scenery  in  the  world ;  but 
its  discovery  shivered  the  fetters  of  usage  and  pre- 
judice, burst  the  old  mamiamundi ;  and  man,  the  one- 
eyed  giant,  found  himself  groping  and  pawing,  to 
say  the  least,  in  a  wider  dungeon,  and  breathing  a 
freer  air.  But  tho  modern  astronomy  has  broken 
down  sti'onger  walls,  and  made  man,  in  a  sense,  frco 
of  the  universe.  What  though  he  has  good  reason 
to  believe  that  these  many  mansions  of  his  Father^s 
house  are  not,  as  yet,  peopled  with  the  perfect  and  tho 
happy.  To  him  height  and  depth  have  unbared  many 
of  their  secret  marvels,  new  provinces,  pointing  to 
innumerable  others  behind — ^have  expanded  in  tho 
kingdom  of  the  Infinite— ^very  limit  and  barrier  have 
fled  away,  and  the  surprised  prisoner  fools  his  spirit 
at  large,  unbounded  in  a  boundless  universe.  Surely 
the  telescope,  in  infusing  into  the  mind  such  a  senso 
of  fi*eedom,  has  been  a  bencfactbr  to  the  heart  of 
man,  who  may  exclaim  to  it,  in  the  language  of  tho 
sword  song,  "  Joy-giver,  I  kiss  thee.'^  But,  thirdly, 
the  stars  diffuse  happiness  through  the  thoughtful 
mind,  as  revealing  a  whole,  so  vast,  that  all  our  par- 
tial and  gloomy  views  of  it  are  straightway  stamped 
with  imperfection  and  imbecility.  How  little  and 
idle  our  most  plausible  theories  look  under  the  weight 
of  that  beaming  canopy !  Ipiagine  the  shellfish,  amidst 
its  sludge,  dreaming  of  the  constitution  of  that  world 
of  waters  which  rolls  above  !  So  insignificant  ap- 
pears a  Locke,  a  Kant,  or  a  Spinoza,  exalted  each 
some  five  or  six  feet  above  his  grave,  and  theorising 
so  dogmatically  on  the  principles  of  tho  starry  ocean. 
We  seem  to  see  the  mighty  mother  bending  down,  lis- 
tening to  each  tiny  but  pompous  voice,  smilingly 
measuring  the  size  of  tho  sage,  and  saying,  in  tho 
irony  of  the  gods,  "And  is  this  really  thy  opinion,  my 
little  hero,  and  hast  thou,  within  that  pretty  new  thim- 
ble of  thine,  actually  condensed  the  sea  of  truth  ? 
Perge  Puer. "  Thus  the  midnight  sky  teaches  us  ft 
once  the  greatness  and  the  littleness  of  man — his 
greatness  by  comparison  with  his  past-self — ^his  little- 
ness by  comparison  with  tho  expanse  of  the  universe, 
and  with  his  future  being ;  and  by  both  lessons  it  sum- 
mons us  to  joy ;  because  from  the  one  we  are  obvi- 
ously advancing  upwards,  and  because  from  the  other 
our  doubts  are  seen  to  be  as  little  as  our  resolution  of 
them ;  our  darkness  yet  pettier  than  our  light.  Why, 
to  one,  who  could  from  a  high  point  of  view  overlook 
the  general  scheme  of  things,  the  darkest  and  broad- 
est shadow  that  ever  crossed  the  mind  of  man — that 
over  made  him  dig  for  death,  or  leap  howling  into 
perdition — may  appear  no  larger  than  one  dim  speck 
upon  a  mountain  of  diamond. 

Wo  stand  up,  therefore,  with  Leigh  Hunt  and  Emer- 
son versus  Carlyle  and  Foster,  for  the  old  name^the 
happy  stars ;  and  Professor  Nichol  will  come  in  and 
complete  the  majority.  Without  speciall y,  or  at  large, 
arguing  tho  question,  he  takes  it  for  granted,  and  sees 
human  immortality  and  infinite  progress  legibly  in- 
scribed on  the  sky.  The  words  "onwards"  and  "to 
come "  are  to  him  tho  rung  changes  of  tho  sphcro- 
music,  and  fearlessly,  and  as  in  dance,  he  follows 
them  into  the  hoary  deep. 

Wo  admire,  still  more.  Professor  Nichors  spirit  of 
reverence.  Religion  as  a  human  feeling  is  so  natural 
a  deduction  from  the  spectacles  of  Night,  that  wo 
sometimes  fancy,  that  did  man  live  constantli^  in  a 
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sunlecs  world,  and  under  a  starry  canopy,  lie  would 
be  a  wiser  and  holier,  if  a  sadder  being.  One  cause, 
we  imagine,  why  people  in  the  country  arc  more 
serious  than  the  same  class  in  towns,  is,  that  they 
are  brought  more  frequently,  with  less  interruption, 
and  often  alone,  into  contact  with  tho  night  sky, 
which  falls  sometimes  on  the  solitary  head  heavy  as 
a  mantle  with  studs  of  gold.  "An  underout  astrono- 
mer," says  Young,  **  is  mad."  Nor  will  the  case  of 
La  Place  disproyo  this  poetic  adage — if  we  under- 
stand him  to  mean,  by  devotion,  that  general  sense 
of  tho  Infinite  in  the  imagination  which  passes  as 
worship  into  tho  heart,  and  comes  out  as  praise  upon 
the  lips.  La  Place  was  a  worshipper — and  that  not 
merely,  as  Isaac  Taylor  intimates,  of  a  law  which 
had  frozen  into  a  vast  icy  idol,  but  of  tho  warm  cre- 
ation as  it  shone  around  him.  Still,  his  worship  did 
not  reach  the  measure,  or  deserve  the  name  of  piety  ; 
it  was  the  worship  of  an  effect,  not  of  its  living,  per- 
sonal, and  f&th^r>like  cause.  Nichol,  on  the  other 
hand,  never  loses  sight  of  the  universe  as  an  instant, 
ever-rushing  emanation  of  the  Deity.  "  God,"  he 
says,  quoting  a  friend  of  kindred  spirit,  "literally  cre- 
ates the  universe  every  moment."  He  is  led  by  Bos- 
covich's  theory  of  atoms  to  suppose  an  infinite  Will, 
producing  incessantly  all  force  and  motion.  And 
thus  the  beauty  of  things  seems  to  him,  as  it  were,  an 
immediate  flush  upon  the  cheek  of  the  Maker,  and 
their  light  a  lustre  in  his  eye,  and  their  motion  the 
circulation  of  his  untiring  energies  ;  and  yet,  withal, 
tho  works  are  never  lost  id  the  conception  of  their 
Creator,  nor  the  Creator  pantheistically  identified 
with  the  works.  The  mighty  picture,  and  its  migh- 
tier back-ground  and  source,  are  inseparably  con- 
nected, but  are  never  confused. 

Ho  takes  up,  in  short,  precisely  the  view  and  the 
attitude  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  prophets,  in  regard  to 
the  external  universe.  To  them,  that  is  just  a  bright 
or  black  screen  concealing  God.  All  things  are  full 
of,  yet  all  distinct  from.  Him.  That  cloud  on  the 
mountain  is  his  covering  ;  that  muttering  from  the 
chambers  of  the  thunder  is  his  yoice  ;  that  sound  on 
the  top  of  the  mulberry-trees  is  his  "  going  ;"  that 
wind  bending  the  forest  or  curling  the  clouds  is  Him- 
self in  his  morning  or  his  evening  walk  ;  that  sun  is 
his  still  commanding  eye  ;  that  fire  is  the  breath  of 
his  inflamed  nostrils.  In  all  the  sounds  of  nature  he 
is  speaking — in  all  its  silence  he  is  listening.  "Whi- 
ther can  they  go  from  his  Spirit  ?  whither  can  they 
flee  from  his  presence  ?"  At  every  step,  and  in  every 
circumstance,  they  feel  themselves  God-inclosed, 
God-filled,  God-breathing  men,  with  a  spiritual  Pre- 
sence lowering  or  smiling  on  them  from  the  sky, 
sounding  in  wild  tempest,  or  creeping  in  panic  still- 
ness across  tho  surface  of  the  earth  ;  and  if  they  turn 
within,  lo !  it  is  there  also — an  Eyo  hung  in  the  cen- 
tral darkness  of  their  own  heart.  This  sublime  con- 
sciousness a  cold  science  had  in  a  great  measure  ex- 
tinguished. Deity,  for  a  season,  was  banished  from  the 
feclingofmon;  but  we  are  mistaken  if  a  higherandbet- 
ter  philosophy  have  not  brought  Aim  back! — brought 
back  the  sun  to  the  earth,  in  bringing  back  sight  to  tho 
blind !  Hay,  rather,  a  better  philosophy,  of  which  our 
author  is  not  the  least  eloquent  expounder,  is  bringing 
back  man  to  a  perception  of  the  overhanging  Deity. 

On  the  relations  which  connect  astronomy  with  re- 


vealed religion.  Professor  Nichol,  though  not  silent,  is 
somewhat  less  explicit  than  we  could  have  wished. 
In  the  absence  of  the  powerful  light  which  he  could 
have  cast  upon  this  topic,  wo  must  permit  ourselves 
a  few  cursory  remarks,  constituting  an  outline,  which 
may  or  may  not  afterwards  be  filled  up.  The  Chris- 
tian Scriptures  were,  of  course,  never  intended  to 
teach  astronomy,  any  more  than  to  teach  botany,  or 
zoology,  or  conchology,  or  any  other  ology,  but  theo- 
logy ;  their  main  object  is  to  bear  a  message  of  mercy 
to  a  fallen  race,  and  their  allusions  to  other  sub- 
jects are  necessarily  incidental,  brief,  glancing  for  a 
moment  to  a  passing  topic,  and  then  rapidly  return- 
ing to  the  main  and  master  theme.  It  follows,  tber**- 
fore,  that  if  we  look  in  them  for  a  systematic  state- 
ment of  truth  on  any  secular  subject,  wo  may  look 
long,  and  look  in  vain.  Nay,  we  need  not  have  been 
surprised,  although  they  had  in  every  point  coincided 
with  floating  popular  notions  of  physical  subjects, 
provided  they  did  not  fail,  by  their  wonted  divine  al- 
chemy, to  deduce  from  them  eternal  lessons  of  moral 
truth  and  wisdom.  But  as  "all  things  are  known  to 
the  soul" — as  even  the  mind  of  genius,  in  its  higher 
hour,  has  rare  glimpses  of  subjects  lying  round  about, 
as  well  as  within,' the  sphere  of  its  thought — so,  much 
more  we  might  have  expected  that  tho  divinely- in- 
spired soul  should  have  hints  and  intimations,  occa- 
sional and  imperft'ct,  of  other  fields  besides  its  o^vn. 
Working  in  ecstacy,  was  the  prophetic  mind  never 
to  overleap  its  barriers  ?  We  af&nn,  and,  did  spaco 
and  time  permit,  could,  we  think,  prove  the  following 
propositions  : — 1  st.  We  find  in  the  JScripture  writers 
not  only  a  feeling  of  the  grandeur  of  the  heavenly- 
bodies,  but  a  sense,  obscure  indeed,  but  distinct,  of 
their  vast  magnitude  ;  2dly,  No  real  contradiction 
to  the  leading  principles  of  the  modern  astronomy  ; 
3dly,  One  or  two  hints,  that,  whether  by  revelation 
or  otherwise,  tho  true  scheme  of  the  universe  was  un- 
derstood by  more  than  one  of  their  number  ;  4thly, 
The  recognition,  especially,  of  the  principle  of  a  plu- 
rality of  worlds  ;  and,  fithly.  The  recognition  of  tho 
operation  of  decay,  change,  convulsion,  and  confla- 
gration, among  tho  stars.  "  He  hangeth,"  says  Job, 
"  the  earth  upon  nothing."  What  a  clear  and  noble 
gleam  of  astronomical  insight  was  this  in  that  dark 
age  !  In  the  deep  wilderness  of  Edom  did  this  truth , 
tho  germ  of  the  Copernican  hypothesis,  flash  upon 
the  soul  of  the  lonely  herdsman,  as  ho  turned  up  his 
eyo  to  a  heaven  of  far  more  brilliance  than  ours, 
through  whoso  serene  and  transparent  air  Night 
looked  down  in  all  her  queen -like  majesty — all  her 
great  orbs  unveiled — here  the  Pleiades,  and  there  the 
bunds  of  Orion — here  Arcturos  and  his  sons,  and 
there  "Canopus  shining  down  with  his  wild,  blue,  spi- 
ritual brightness" — the  South  blazing  through  all 
her  chambers  as  with  solid  gold — the  zenith  crown- 
ing tho  heavens  with  a  diadem  of  white  and  red  and 
purple  stars  I  There  wandering  tho  inspired  herds- 
man, and  seeing  that  those  orbs  which  his  heart  told 
him  were  worlds,  were  suspended  and  balanced  in  the 
mere  void,  his  mind  leaped  to  the  daring  conclusion, 
that  so,  too,  was  the  firm  earth  beneath  his  feet ;  and 
with  like  enthusiasm  to  that  of  Archimedes,  when 
he  cried  '*  Eureka  !  eureka  /"  did  he  exclaim,  "  Ho 
hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing,  and  stretcheth  out 
the  north  Qver  the  empty  place." 
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tn  liise  m&aner,  striking  is  the  relation  between 
wme  admitted  Uticts  of  astronomy,  and  some  recent 
ipeeulations  in  metaphysics,  and  those  remarkable 
declarations  of  Scripture  concerning  the  nnn-perma- 
nencf  of  this  material  framework.  We  will  not  soon 
forget  a  little  circamstanee  of  curious  coincidence 
which  occorred  in  our  own  experience,  in  reference 
to  this  subject.  We  had  returned  from  hoarlnu;,  in 
Dandee,  a  lectai*e  by  a  brilliant  friend,  in  which;  in 
his  own  inimitable  way,  and  as  a  deduction  from  his 
ovn  daring  theory,  he  had  described  the  dissolution 
of  the  universe.  At  family  prayers  that  very  even- 
ing, in  the  conrso  of  our  ordinary  reading,  occurred 
the  third  chapter  of  Peter,  prophesying  the  same 
CTCDt  We  were  all,  particularly  the  lecturer  him- 
lelf,  struck  with  it.  It  seemed  a  sublime  commcn- 
tuT  from  the  written  word  upon  the  lesson  we  had 
heard  rea<l  us  from  the  stars.  So  far  from  looking 
oa  it  as  a  mere  chance  coincidence,  we  all  appeared 
to  hear  in  it  God's  own  whisper — that  wo  had  not 
been  hearing  or  believing  a  lie. 

We  are  aa'are  thiU  the  magnitude  and  multitude 
of  the  stars  have  furnished  a  theme  of  objection  to 
the  sceptic,  and  have  elsewhere  attempted  to  show, 
that  Dr.  Chalmers  has  not  fully  or  satisfactorily  an- 
swered that  objection.  Uis  **  Sermons  on  the  Modem 
Astronomy"-— certainly  of  this  century  the  most  bril- 
liant coDtribution  to  the  oratory  of  religion — are  not 
distioguished  by  his  usual  originality  and  force  of  ar- 
ITQiueDt,  They  repel  assumptions  by  assumptions  ; 
and,  in  the  exuberant  tide  of  eloquence,  the  sophism  in 
qae^tion  is  lost  sight  of,  but  not  drowned.  The  objec- 
tion of  the  sceptic  was — Would  the  Proprietor  of  a 
QQiyerae  so  vast  have  given  his  Son  to  die  for  a  world  so 
Bnall?  and,  perhaps,  tho  best  reply  might  be  con- 
densed in  three  questions  asked  in  return  to  tho  infi 
del'sone^  Ist,  What  is  material  magnitude  compared 
to  mind?  2dly,  (Jau  yoxxprovt  that  the  vast  magnitude 
on  which  ypu  found  your  objection  is  peopled  by  moral 
beings  ?  and,  3dly,  What  has  magnitude  to  do  with 
a  moral  qaestion  ?  What,  for  instance,  has  the  size 
of  a  city  to  do  with  the  moral  character  of  its  inhabi- 
tants ?  What  has  the  extent  of  a  country  to  do  with 
the  intellectual  or  moral  interest  which  may  or  may 
not  be  connected  with  its  plains  ?  Whether  is  Ben 
Mac  Dhui  or  Bannockburn  the  dearer  to  the  Scottish 
heart?  though  the  one  be  the  prince  of  Scottish  hills, 
and  the  other  only  a  poor  plain,  undistinguished  save 
by  a  humble  stone,  and  by  tlio  immortal  momories 
of  patriotism  and  courage  which  gather  around  that 
fi*Id,  where  **  those  wha  had  wi'  Wallace  bled"  bade 
"vf'Ieome  to  their  gory  bed,  or  to  victory  V*  AYhe- 
ther  ii  more  glorious  tho  gay  city  of  Madrid,  or  tho 
Imply  cape  of  Trafalgar,  where  tho  guns  of  Nelson, 
from  their  iron  lips,  spake  destruction  to  the  united 
fiocts  of  France  and  Spain,  and  where,  in  tho  em- 
brace of  victory,  expired  the  hero  whoso  premature 
grave  was  covei'ed  with  laurels,  and  watered  by  his 
country's  tears  ?  Whether  is  Mont  Blanc  or  Mor- 
garten  the  nobler  object  ?  though  the  one  be  the 

**  Monarch  of  mountains— 
They  crown'd  him  long  ago. 
On  a  throne  of  rocks,  in  a  robe  of  clouds, 
tVitha  diadem  of  snow" — 

sfid  the  other  only  a  humble  field  where  the  Swiss 
bftffl^l  their  Anstriaa  opprossors,  ftnd  where  **  fir^t  in 


the  shock  with  Xuri's  spear  was  the  arm  of  William 
Tell  ?"  Whether  is  more  beloved  by  the  Christian's 
heart  Caucasus  or  Calvary  ?  and  yet  the  one  is  the 
loftiest  of  Asia's  mountains,  and  the  other  a  little  hill 
a  mere  dot  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe.  So,  may 
there  not  issue  from  this  remote  earth  of  ours — from 
the  noble  deeds  it  has  witnessed — from  the  nobler  as- 
pirations which  have  been  breathed  up  upon  it — from 
the  high  thoughts  which  have  been  thought  upon  its 
surface — from  the  eloquent  words  which  have  stirred 
its  air  into  mnsic — from  the  poets  who  have  wrought 
its  language  into  undying  song — from  the  philoso- 
phers who  have  explored  the  secrets  of  its  laws — from 
the  men  of  God  who  have  knelt  in  its  temples — from 
the  angels  who  have  touched  its  mountains — from  the 
footsteps  of  Incarnate  Deity,  which  have  imprinted 
its  plains — a  flood  of  glory,  before  which  the  lustre 
of  suns,  constellations,  and  firmaments,  must  pale, 
tremble,  and  melt  away. 

Another  consideration  is  important  and  obvious. 
If  the  greatness  of  the  creation,  and  of  its  God, 
dwindles,  earth  and  man  must  dwindle  also — 
every  separate  section  of  the  universe,  and  each  se- 
parate family — for  all  sections  and  families,  com- 
pared to  infinity,  are  less  than  nothing — and  if  spe- 
cial circumstances  in  man's  history  called  for  a  spe- 
cial interposition  in  his  behalf,  surely  the  urgency  of 
tlie  demand  justifies  the  interference.  And  as  to  tho 
question  of  condescension,  the  very  term  involves  a 
false  and  human  conception  of  God  ;  or  if  God  did 
condescend  to  come  down  to  man's  condition,  it  was, 
in  fact,  little  more  than  had  he  condescended  to  care 
for,  and  die  for  angels — the  gulph  between  both  ranks 
of  being  and  himself  being  boundless.  Besides,  if,  as 
many  suppose,  misery  and  sin  extend  throughout  the 
universe,  may  not  the  scheme  of  human  redemption 
be  only  a  part  of  a  general  process — as  Chalmers 
says,  *  *  may  not  the  redemption  of  many  guilty  worlds 
have  been  laid  on  the  Redeemer's  shoulders ;"  or  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  ours  be  the  sole  world  that  haft 
fallen,  would  not  this  alone  account  for  the  impor- 
tance attached  to,  and  tho  sacrifices  made  for  it  f 
Just  as,  lot  the  meanest  man  in  a  kingdom  com- 
mit a  high  crime,  his  insignificance  is  forgotten — he 
rises  instantly  into  iniportance — he  is  summoned  to 
solemn  trial,  and  on  his  tiial  the  interest  and  eyes 
of  an  entire  nation  are  suspended  ;  or  let  the  tiniest 
hill  in  a  country,  so  tiny  that  it  was  not  thought 
woi*th  while  to  give  it  a  name,  but  break  out  into  a 
volcano,  and  that  fire  will  become  to  it  as  a  crown — 
men  will  flock  from  every  quarter  to  see  it — it  will 
become  the  principal  feature — the  terrible  tongue  of 
the  region — and  the  old  snow-cUvd  mountains  will 
appear  diminished  in  its  presence.  So,  {this  view 
Dr.  Chalmers  has  admirably  amplified,  but  has  not 
sought  to  prove  the  iiremise  on  which  it  would  re- 
quire to  be  founded,)  if  we  should  call  earth  tho 
only  blot  on  tho  fair  page  of  God's  universe,  we  can 
thus  account  why  angels  have  rested  on  its  summits 
— the  voice  of  God  been  heard  in  its  groves — and. 
the  Son  of  God,  for  thirty-three  years,  ate  its  broad, 
walked  on  its  surface,  and  at  last  died  for  its  sins. 

But,  in  seeking  partially  to  fill  up  Dr.  Nichol's 
blanks,  let  us  not  forget  his  redundant  merits — the 
genial  glow  of  his  spirit — the  rich,  yet  nice  exuber- 
ance of  his  language^his  tremulous  and  prolonged 
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Bympathy  with  every  note  of  hi«  theme — ^the  clear 
telescopic  light  he  caAta  on  ^^hat  is  dark — the  fine 
chiaroscuro  in  which  he  often  bathes  what  is  clear 
—the  choice  flowers  of  poesy,  which  he  culls  and 
wreaths  around  the  drier  and  barer  comers  of  his 
discourse — and  the  rich  steam  of  pious  feoling  which 
rises  irresistibly  from  each  of  his  closes,  as  ftrom  a 
censer  of  incense.  Such  qualities  we  find  not  only 
in  hiB  first  work,  but  even  more  finely  displayed,  we 
think,  in  his  book  on  the  V  Solar  System."  "  We  would 
indite,"  says  Chai'lea  Lamb,  "something  on  the  solar 
system*  Betty,  bring  the  candles."  How  the  gentle 
Elia  fared  in  this  candle-light  excursion  he  does  not 
inform  us.  But  we  bclievo  that  his  grave  intentions, 
as  he  soared  aloft,  were  speedily  disturbed :  the  only 
question  he  asked  at  the  Moon  was,  if  it  were  made 
of  green  cheese  ;  to  the  '*  red  haired  race  of  Mars" 
ho  recommended  the  use  of  wigs ;  the  wet  sheet  under 
which  he  found  Jupiter  lying,  suggested  pensive,  yet 
pleasing  recollections  of  Coleridge,  and  the  *'  Cat  and 
Bagpipes;"  Saturn  he  seizedbythehoary  beard, threw 
at  him  a  copy  of  Keat's  **  Hyperion,"  and  advised  him 
to  pawn  his  ring  for  a  little  firewood ;  Astrea  remind- 
ed him  of  an  asterisk  on  the  last  page  of  a  bad  novel ; 
Uranus  he  voted  a  rogue,  on  account  of  his  many  ali- 
asses  ;  Neptune  ho  reviled  as  an  absentee  from  the 
Irish  and  other  Channels  ;  and  when  he  neared  the 
Jia-ed  stars,  the  thought  of  their  being  in  motion  threw 
him  into  a  fit  of  laughter,  which  precipitated  him  back 
to  Fleet  Street!  In  the  absence  of  authentic  details 
concerning  this  expedition,  we  have  willingly  ac- 
cepted Dr.  NichoVs  more  scientific  guidance.  We 
have  stood  with  him  on  the  shining  summits  of  the 
Moon,  looked  around  on  the  glazed  desolation — ^gone 
down  into  the  dreader  than  Domdaniel  caverns,  and 
coming  up,  asked  at  tho  huge  overhanging  Earth, 
and  the  stripped  stony  Sun,  the  unanswered  ques- 
tion— Is  this  a  chaos  or  a  ruin  ?  W^e  have  climbed 
tho  tall  cliffs  of  Venus — been  motes  in  MercniT",  it- 
self a  mote  in  the  near  blaze  of  the  Sun — ^pressed  our 
foot-prints  in  the  snows  of  Mars — swam  across  the 
star  of  JovOy  so  beautiful  and  large^paused,  and 
wished  to  pause  for  ever,  under  the  divine  evenings 
of  Saturn,  wishing  his  ring  that  of  eternity ;  saluted, 
from  Horschcll,  the  Sun,  as  the  "  Star  of  Day," 
far,  faint,  diminished,  discrowned — and  from  Nep- 
tune, as  from  a  promontory,  have  looked  out  into 
the  empire  of  a  night  like  day,  while  behind  us  lay 
a  day  like  night.  A  winged  painter,  with  bold  pin- 
ion, and  bolder  pencil,  did  he  lead  us  from  world  to 
world,  and  his  wing  seemed  to  get  stronger,  and  his 
vision  clearer,  and  his  colours  more  vivid,  the  dim- 
mer the  region,  and  the  farther  the  flight. 

If  we  have,  in  speaking  at  such  length  of  Dr. 
Nichol,  as  a  writer,  left  ourselves  less  room  to  des- 
cant on  his  merits  as  a  lecturer,  our  reason  is,  in  both 
characters  l^e  is  substantially  the  same.  His  writ- 
ings are  just  undelivered  lectures — his  lectures  are 
just  spoken  books.  There  are  some  in  whom  speak- 
ing developes  new  powers,  and  who  are  more  at  home 
behind  the  desk  of  the  lecture-room,  than  behind  that 
of  the  study.  There  are  others  in  whom  speaking 
discovers  new  deficiencies,,  and  who,  from  want  of 
practice,  or  diiftdence,  or  contempt  for  their  audience, 
lecture  below  their  general  powers.  Professor  Nichol 
bclonjg^  to,  neithpi:  of  those  .classes*  Both  in  the  study 


and  tho  leoture-'room,  he  b  the  ttone  elisar  •xpowider, 

vivid  describer,  and  tempered  entiwsiaAt.  His  man- 
ner, without  detracting  ought  from,  adds  little  or 
nothing  to,  tho  impression  of  his  thought  or  style,  of 
which  it  is  simply  the  medium.  Its  principal. quality 
is  ease — an  ease  not  materially  impaired  by  a  cer- 
tain hesitation.  HesUation,  wo  need  leareely  say, 
has  often  a  great  charm.  How  fine  sometimes  it  is 
accompanying  tho  prattle  of  a  beantifol  child!  And 
we  know  some  popular  divines  who  have  stammered 
themselves  into  pulpit  celebrity,  proving  that  a  fattlt 
dextrously  managed  is  worth  ttvo  merits  left  in  a  vtate 
of  nature.  Dr.  Nichol's  hesitation  is  not  great,  is 
confined  to  his  extempore  speech,  aad  seomt  rather 
to  spring  from  an  excess  than  a  deficiency  of  matter 
or  words.  Every  little  while,  too,  he  resorts  to  his 
notes,  and  reads  his  pet  passages  with  much  gusto 
and  effect.  We  must  say,  however,  that  wo  prefer 
him  when  carrying  on  his  conversations — ^so  lively, 
explicit,  and  entertaining — ^with  his  hearers. 

In  this  combined  character  of  lecturer  and  popular 
writer,  Dr.  Nichol  has  done  more  than  any  man  liv- 
ing to  uncase  science  from  its  mummy  confinements, 
and  to  make  it  walk  abroad  as  a  fi'ee  and  liviag  thisg. 
And  though  he  should  never  accomplish  nwch  in  the 
walks  of  positive  disco very^  nor  even  build  up  any  solid 
systematic  treatise  of  scientific  exposition,  he  shall 
not  have  laboured  in  laXa^  nor  spent  his  strength  for 
nought.  He  has,  in  his  vju'tous  works  and  progresses 
through  the  country,  scattered  the  profuse  seeds  of 
what  shall  yet  be  ac  abundant  harvest  of  astronomi- 
cal enlightenment  and  enthusiasm.  We  have  been 
amazed  and  delighted  to  witness  the  impression  he 
contrives  to  make  upon  the  humblest  minds,  by  the 
joint  effect  of  his  subject — his  gorgeous  style — his 
gigantic  diagrams,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  speaks 
through  his  pallid  visage  and  large  grey  eyes ;  and 
how  many  **  ready-made  astronomers"  he  leaves  be- 
hind him  wherever  he  goes* 

At  the  commencement  of  this  century,  the  popular 
literature  of  astronomy  w^as  in  no  very  palmy  condi- 
tion. Fontenelle,  indeed,  had  defended,  with  Bunch 
acuteness  and  elegance,  the  doctrine  of  a  ''plurality 
of  worlds."  Addison,  like  a  **  ehild-angel,"  had 
prattled  a  wondrous  prattle  about  the  stars,  in  some 
of  his  Saturday  Spectators.  But  the  real  text-book 
of  popular  prose  instruction  on  this  subject  was  **  Har- 
vey's Meditations" — a  book  written  by  a  good  man, 
but  feeble  writer,  and  chiefly  distinguished  by  its 
inane  glitter.  But  now,  not  to  speak  of  Dr.  Dick, 
whose  lucid  and  widely-read  books  have  done  so 
much  to  popularise  the  theme,  the  genius  ol  Chal- 
mers, Isaac  Tayloi',  and  others,  has  made  up  £»r  the 
indifference  of  ages.  Still,  Nichol  is  the  proat  laure- 
ate of  the  stars.  From  his  writings  ascends  hitherto 
the  richest  tribute  of  mingled  intelligence  of  their 
laws — love  for  their  beauty — admiration  of  their  still 
strong  order — hope  in  the  prospects  of  mankind,  as 
reflected  in  their  mirror — and  sense,  ever  profonnd 
and  near,  of  that  unseen  Power  who  ooamts  their 
numbers,  sustains  their  motions,  and  makes  their 
thousand  eyes  the  organs  and  the  symbols  of  his  om- 
niscience. 

In  some  of  the  Professor's  recent  works,  such  as 
his  "  Observations  on  the  System  of  the  World/*  smd 
his  Preface  to  Willm's  Edueation,  we  have  h»^  a  little 
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vmajBi  «tifa»^an^y  of  esreless  vriting  they  eon- ' 
Uin^-^  once  loose,  ebeciire,  and  inoorreot — and  hare 
been  templed  to  Uy  the  blame  now  npon  his  prin- 
ten,  and  now  upon  his  own  most  incomprehensiblo 
and  neboloas  kandofriting.  We  were  anrnftod  the 
other  day  to  meet  with  a  sapient  critic  in  the  Scottish 
Preu^  who,  as  specimens  of  the  fhuUs  of  his  stylo, 
cltsbe%  along  with  a  paragraph  of  his,  some  sentencos 
vritten  by  one  of  his  friends,  whose  writing  is  totally 
distinct,  both  in  essence  and  in  form. 

^  e  take  our  leavo  of  this  sabject  with  considera- 
ble Tsgiet,  both  beeanse  we  are  always  sorry  to  part 
from  a  frank,  friendly,  and  intelligent  companion 
like  Dr.  Nich<rf,  and  because  we  are  even  yet  sorrier 
to  leaie  a  theme  so  fascinating,  even  to  an  unscienti- 


fic writer,  as  the  ''  star-eyed  science.*'  We  cannbt 
close  without  alluding  to  the  recent  death  of  Miss 
Herschell,  long  the  associate  of  Sir  William,  in  his 
mid-night  observations,  and  to  whom  our  author  pays 
an  eloquent  compliment,  in  his  *'  Architecture  of  the 
Heavens."  After  long  enjoying  the  brilliant  reputa- 
tion of  her  brother,  and  the  equally  wide  and  true,  if 
not  so  brilliant,  reputation  of  her  nephew — retaining, 
amid  the  chills  of  extreme  age,  all  the  ardour  of  her 
enthusiasm,  and  engaged,  it  is  said,  to  the  last  in 
her  faTourite  pursuit — she  lias  fallen  asleep.  Every 
astronomer,  surely,  is  ready  to  envy  her  fate,  so  far 
as  her  retaining  to  the  end  her  post  is  concerned. 
To  die  at  the  telescope  is  surely  a  nobler  destiny  than 
to  die  at  the  cannon,  or  on  the  throne. 
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AfTACBBD  to  tile  pi^ent  offices  are  some  remains 
of  the  ancient  house  of  Omriston  Hall,  which  is  ren- 
defvd  peenliBrly  interesting  from  melancholy  histori- 
caJ  recollections  connected  with  that  godly  and  un- 
fbrtonato  man,  Wishavt  the  Refbrmer.  Wishart  had 
been  proaehing  in  Tarious  parts  of  the  country  in  a 
Tervbold  manner,  whilst  his  enemy,  Cardinal  Beaton, 
vas  watching  his  footsteps,  like  a  tiger,  being  pre- 
pared to  pottneenpon  and  seizehim,  whenever  an  oppor- 
tanity  offered.  He  was  protected  by  several  of  the 
gentlemen  of  Lothian,  who  had  adopted  the  reformed 
faitb,  and  John  Knox  had  eagerly  attached  himself 
to  him.  In  the  course  of  his  peregrinations  he  had 
come  to  Haddington,  accompanied  by  Crichton  of 
Bnmston,  Sandilands  of  Calder,  and  Cockbum  of 
Ormiston.  Unknown  to  the  Reformer,  Crichton  of 
Bnmston  had  been  for  two  years  organising  a  con- 
spxrsey  for  the  assassination  of  the  Cardinal — a  cir- 
canstanee  which,  being  known  to  Beaton,  whetted  his 
aahaoBiCy  against  Wishart,  who,  he  could  not  doubt, 
mast  be  acqoainted  with  Criohton's  designs.  At 
Usddington  Wishart  delivered  his  last  and  most 
eloquent  disoovrse,  In  which  he  took  solemn  farewell 
of  his  andience ;  after  which  he  set  out  for  the  house 
of  Ormfslon,  accompanied  by  his  three  friends.  The 
cnthusiastie  Knox,  who  had  listened  to  his  discourse, 
vsf  eagerly  desirous  to  attach  himself  to  his  fortunes, 
but  Wishart,  who  had  a  presentiment  of  what  was 
about  to  befal  him,  aflfif>ctionately  declined  his  offer, 
sod  disn^ksed  hhn  with  these  remarkable  words : 
"  One  is  snfficient  for  a  sacrifice."  It  is  impossible 
tn  visit  the  ruinous  fragment  of  that  old  house  of 
Ormislon,  without  figuring  to  one's  self  the  picture 
afforded  by  the  happy  assemblage  of  that  evening. 
Wfshart  was  nnnsntdly  cheerful,  and  after  supper  he 
addressed  fbe  party  round  him,  taking  for  his  subject 
tbe  doatlref  God's  children.  The  whole  of  his  assem- 
bled fHends  then  joined  him  in  singing  a  psalm,  after 
vhich  they  retired  to  rest,  and  Wishart  fell  into  a 
sound  sleep.  At  midnight  he  and  all  within  the 
dwellittgwere  awakened  by  the  trampling  of  horses 
and  the  dang  of  astns  in  the  court.  The  house  was 
EorrQ«iide(i|«iid»lo>iid  andirteraToice  from  without; 


which  was  immediately  recognised  as  that  of  thd 
Earl  of  Bothwcll,  summoned  its  inmates  to  surren-* 
der  at  discretion.  Wishart  at  once  apprehended  the 
cause,  and  resolved  to  submit.  Indeed,  those  within 
had  no  means  of  making  any  defence.  Wishart  was 
seized  and  dragged  out  of  tho  house,  and  mounted 
upon  horseback,  Bothwcll  all  the  time  assuring  him 
that  his  life  and  person  should  bo  perfectly  safe. 
Away  swept  the  party  of  horsemen  with  him,  and 
taking  a  northerly  direction,  they  crossed  the  valley 
of  the  Tyne,  and  made  straight  for  Elphinstone  Cas- 
tle, which  stands  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  lying 
between  the  Tyne  and  the  low  country  towards  the 
sea.  Here  the  wily  Cardinal  was  ensconced,  like  a 
spider  in  his  web  waiting  for  his  pi*oy ;  and  instead  of 
giving  thanks  to  Bothwell  for  the  success  of  his 
enterprise,  he  expressed  his  chagrin  and  disappoint- 
ment that  one  victim  only  had  been  secured ;  and  a 
party  was  sent  back  to  seize  his  companions ;  but 
Beaton  was  again  doomed  to  disappointment,  for  al- 
though Cockburn  and  Sandilands  were  apprehended 
and  afterwards  shut  up  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh, 
Brunston,  whom  he  had  chiefly  desired  to  secure, 
escaped  to  tho  neighbouring  woods.  The  tower  of 
Elphinstone  Castle  is  extremely  ancient,  and  of  im- 
mensethickness  of  masonry  and  strength  of  structure, 
and  it  is  founded  upon  rock,  which  everywhere  pro- 
jects from  the  surface  of  the  ground  under  the  build- 
ing. Nothwithstanding  these  advantages,  a  crack 
runs  from  top  to  bottom  of  its  western  side.  It  ap- 
pears to  bo  perfectly  impossible  to  account  for  this 
from  any  ordinary  cause;  but  the  country  people  be- 
lieve and  say,  that  it  took  place  during  the  night  of 
Wishart*s  confinement  there,  as  a  mark  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure. 

With  regard  to  tho  Cockburns  of  Ormiston,  we  find 
that  Sjr  John  Cockburn  was  Lord  Justice-Clerk  in 
1547,  and  the  same  office  was  held  by  his  descendant, 
Adam  Cockbarn,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  This  gentleman  married  Lady  Susan 
Hamilton,  daughter  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Hadding- 
ton. We  have  the  good  fortune  to  possess  very  fine 
portraits  of  both  this  Justice-Clerk  and  hUlady,  fh>m 
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vltoxn  our  children  trace  their  direct  deicent.  Adam 
was  also  member  for  the  county  of  Haddington  in  the 
Scottish  Parliament  which  sat  at  Edinburgh  20th 
July,  1681,  and  also  in  that  of  1G88.  Ho  was  also 
one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  for  the  treaty  of 
Union.  His  son  John,  who  was  born  about  tho  year 
1685,  rendered  himself  very  remarkable  as  an  agri- 
cultural improver.  As  England  was  at  that  period 
much  further  advanced  than  Scotland  in  tho  art  of 
agriculture,  ho  brought  down  to  Ormiston  a  family 
of  English  farmers,  and  gave  them,  for  their  oncou 
ragement,  long  and  renewable  leases  over  the  whole 
of  hifi  estate.  Under  their  industrious  exertions  the 
whole  district  very  soon  assumed  a  totally  different 
appearance,  the  fields  being  improved  and  enclosed 
with  hedges  and  hedgerows;  hence  it  is  that  it  pre- 
sents at  present  so  English  an  appoaranc<».  But  Mr. 
Cockburn  soon  foundoutthathehad  thus  in  a  manner 
alienated  his  property;  and  he  ultimately  became  so 
much  disgusted  by  circumstances,  that  being  member 
for  the  county,he  continued  to  reside  chiefly  in  London. 
About  the  year  17*il  he  retired  from  public  life,  and 
died  at  his  son's  house,  at  the  Navy  Office,  in  the  year 
1747.  His  son  George  was  the  last  of  that  distin- 
guished family.  He  was  appointed  a  Captain  in 
the  Navy  in  17^1,  and  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Navy  in  17''>6,  and  died  at  Brighton  in  1770. 

Tho  property  of  Ormiston  was  next  acquired  by 
John,  second  Eai'l  of  Hopetoun.  It  has  continued  in 
that  family  ever  since.  We  need  hardly  refer  to  the 
history  of  John,  the  fourth  Earl,  whose  heroism  as 
a  soldier,  and  liberality  as  a  landlord,  are  too  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  every  one  to  require  recapitulation, 
and  which  acquired  for  him  two  monuments,  those  in 
West  and  East  Lothian,  which  now  stand  as  promi- 
nent features  in  these  counties. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  Elphin stone  Tower, 
but  we  must  now  notice  it  more  particularly,  though 
shortly.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  about  the 
year  1*300 ;  the  remainder  of  the  castle  attached  to  it 
was  added  in  1600.  Even  the  comparatively  modern 
parts  are  extremely  picturesque,  and  the  south-eastera 
tower  furnishes  some  lessons  in  Scottish  architecture 
that  are  well  worth  studying.  It  is  still  inhabited, 
and  might  be  made  a  fine  old  residence;  but  the 
grounds  around  it  have  been  massacred  in  the  cruellest 
manner.  We  ourselves  recollect,  not  a  great  many 
years  ago,  that  it  was  associated  with  a  grove  of 
magnificent  old  trees,  but  these  were  most  mercilessly 
subjected  to  the  axe.  But  just  before  our  time,  the 
grounds  to  the  eastward  of  the  building  were  laid 
out  in  a  quaint  and  interestingold  Ploasaunce,  where, 
besides  the  umbrageous  trees  that  sheltered  it,  all 
manner  of  shrubs  grew  in  luxuriance — the  ground 
being  laid  out  in  straight  terrace  walks,  squares, 
triangles,  and  circles  ;  and,  in  short,  all  manner  of 
mathematical  figures,  with  little  bosquets,  labyrinths, 
and  open  pieces  of  shaven  turf.  What,  we  ask, 
should  have  been  the  fate  of  the  Vandal  who  merci- 
lessly destroyed  so  beautiful  a  specimen  of  the  ancient 
stylo  of  landscape  gardening  ? 

The  old  house  of  Fountainhall,  in  which  we  very 
naturally  feel  a  peculiar  interest,  rises  oyer  the  great 
extent  of  wood  we  have  already  noticed,  presenting 
a  much  more  imposing  appearance  at  a  distance 
(hfto  nearer  approach  to  it  bears  oat.     The  lands 


connected  with  it,  together  with  those  6£  Tem- 
ple Hall,  of  Muttonhole  and  Peaston  Bum,  in  the 
county  of  Edinburgh,  were  acquired  by  Sir  John 
Lauder,  the  first  Baronet  of  the  family,  and  erected 
into  a  barony.  We  may  mention  that  Temple  Hall 
was  the  site  of  an  ancient  establishment  of  tho 
Knights* Templars,  who  had  a  chapel  and  cemetery 
here,  of  which  traces  existed  to  a  comparatiTely 
recent  period. 

Sir  John  Lauder,  tho  second  Baronet  of  the  name, 
was  well  known  from  his  title  of  Lord  Fountainhall, 
which,  as  one  of  the  Senators  of  the  College  of  Jus- 
tice, he  took  from  his  patrimonial  residence.  Ho 
was  a  remarkable  man.  Having  been  educated  at 
Leydon,  he  passed  advocate  in  1688,  and  became 
remarkable  both  as  a  lawyer  and  a  statesman.  He 
was  one  of  those  fifty  advocates  who,  demurring 
against  the  arbitrary  endeavour  of  the  Judges  to 
crush  appeals  to  the  King  and  Parliament  from 
their  sentences,  deserted  the  Court  in  a  body,  in 
February,  1678 — ^were  deprived  of  their  privileges, 
and  not  afterwards  restored  to  them  until  1679. 
Being  a  zealous  Whig,  he  was  counsel  for  Argyle  in 
1681,  and  his  boldness  in  defending  him  had  nearly 
subjected  him  to  imprisonment.  He  was  returned  to 
the  Scottish  Parliament,  in  1685,  for  the  coanty  of 
Haddington,  and  continued  to  represent  it  for  twenty- 
two  years.  In  the  question  regarding  tho  repeal  of 
penal  laws  and  tests  relating  to  religion,  he  made  a 
vigorous  and  determined  stand  in  the  house  against 
the  royal  party,  and  materially  contributed  to  their 
defeat.  He  was  made  a  Lord  of  Session  in  1689, 
and  one  of  the  Lords  of  Justiciary  in  1690.  In  those 
days,  the  situation  of  Lord  Advocate  was  frequently 
held  in  conjunction  with  a  seat  on  the  bench.  1% 
was  offered  to  Fountainhall  in  1692,  but  was  refused 
by  him,  because  he  was  denied  permission  to  prose- 
cute the  inhuman  perpetrators  of  the  diabolical 
massacre  of  Glencoe.  Lord  Fountainhall  was  inde- 
fatigable in  recording  both  the  remarkable  law  eases 
that  came  under  his  observation,  and  the  interesting 
general  passing  events.  Were  his  manuscripts  all 
in  existence,  they  would  be  extremely  numerous  ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a  curious  small  memoran- 
dum-book in  our  possession,  only  eight  folios  and 
three  quartos  now  remain.  These  are  said  to  have 
been  originally  rescued  from  a  tobacconist's  shop» 
and  they  are  now  in  the  Library  of  the  Faculty  of 
Advocates.  From  these  were  printed  the  two  folio 
volumes  of  law  decisions  ;  and  the  Bannatyne  Club 
are  engaged  in  printing  his  more  miscellaneous 
works.  As  stated  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  article, 
he  mai'ricd  Margaret  Ramsay,  daughter  of  Sir 
Andrew  Ramsay,  Lord  Abbotshall,  from  whom  hi 9 
present  representative  is  directly  descended.  IIo 
died  in  September,  1722.  To  illustrate  the  manners 
of  his  times,  we  may  mention  that  the  room  in  which 
ho  sat  at  Fountainhall  is  above  forty  feet  long  ;  tho 
walls,  consisting  of  bare  masonry  alone,  were  pro- 
bably covered  with  tapestry  ;  but  it  has  never  hail 
any  ceiling — the  eye  having  been  permitted  to  wan- 
der upwards  amongst  tho  bare  rafters,  through  tho 
void  overhead,  till  it  rested  on  the  wood  under  ^ho 
slates.  His  town  residence  seems  to  have  been  mor« 
comfortable.  It  stood  whore  Mylne's  Court  now 
stands,  and  its  gardens  went  %uite  down  the  steep 
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buiknofv  eovered  by  tbo  Mound,  to  the  southern 
m&rgin  of  the  North  Loch  of  Edinburgh — the 
groaad  being  laid  out  in  a  series  of  terraces,  one 
bclov  the  other.  His  younger  son,  David  Laudor, 
advocate,  to  whom  he  gave  the  estate  of  Iluntlcy 
Wood,  married  Margaret  Maxwell,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Maxwell  of  Pollock  ;  and  he  and  his  wife 
baring  died  early,  left  two  infant  daughters,  orphans 
and  co-heiresses,  who  were  brought  up  by  their 
grandmother.  Lady  Maxwell.  One  of  these  married 
Dr.  Cauiin  of  iielugns,  and  the  other  Mr.  Inues  of 
iii<i*e.  The  late  Miss  Innes  of  Stowo  informed  us, 
that  when  children,  her  mother  and  aunt  used  to  go 
regularly  every  .Saturday  to  visit  the  old  Lord.  Her 
muther  described  to  her  that  he  sat  in  an  antique 
chair,  in  an  apartment  hung  with  gilded  leather,  the 
farniture  being  of  the  old-fashioned,  richly-carved 
dt;cription,  especially  a  cabinet,  on  the  top  of  which 
ghnaed  a  real  human  skull,  that  failed  not  to  make 
a  strong  impression  upon  the  minds  of  his  grand 
children.  Before  dismissing  them,  ho  invariably  made 
tLciQ  kneol  before  him,  and,  putting  their  heads  be- 
tween his  knees,  he  ga?e  them  his  blessing  in  the 
iDA^t  solemn  and  patriarchal  manner.  He  then  bo 
s'jowed  A  shilling  upon  each  of  them ;  but  no  sooner 
hr*d  they  reached  tho  anti-room,  where  their  Abigail 
-^li  wailing  for  them,  than  she  pounced  upon  them 
like  a  hawk,  and  rifled  the  money  from  them. 

Oor  general  description  of  Onni^ton  Hall  woods 
having  been  intended  to  embrace  those  of  Fountain- 1 
bill  also,  with  which  they  are  so  connected  as  to 
/trni  one  great  whole,  w^e  are  spared  tho  necessity 
of  farther  notice  of  them,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
a«ijr>inlng  Woodhall,  except  to  say  that  they  are 
rtir.arkable  for  tho  number  of  fine  springs  they  con 
taio,  whence  the  name  was  given  to  tho  place. 
..litre  is  one  medicinal  spring  also,  containing  from 
*''U  to  80  parU  in  tho  100  of  sulphate  of  iron.  This 
exhibits  some  extraordinary  phenomena,  as  an  alter- 
cating spring,  of  which  we  have  given  a  very  full 
AiV'juut  in  the  earlier  numbers  of  Thomson's  Annals 
f-t  i'hilosophy.  As  to  Woodhall,  nothing  remains 
'I  it  now  but  the  ruins  of  its  ancient  peel-tower. 
I>at  before  leaving  Fountainhall,  wo  should  take  the 
'pportunity  of  introducing  some  very  curious  oM 
do-uinents,  which  wo  believe  cannot  fail  to  bo  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  our  courteous  reader.  They 
Are  papers  contained  in  an  old  pocket-book,  which 
>a5  found  on  the  road  near  Tranent,  in  the  year 
174o,  which  was  preserved  in  the  family  charter- 
ch«.»t  ever  since.  It  seems  to  have  dropped  from  tho 
\  »cket  of  Mr.  George  Gordon  of  Jieldorney,  who 
^j'P'iars  to  have  been  an  officer  in  the  Prince's  army, 
m  command  of  a  party  sent  to  search  tho  guntle- 
L-.'n*3  bouses  of  East  Lothian,  for  arms  and  horses. 
"We  shall  first  give  an  original  letter  to  Mr.  Gordon, 
froai  his  mother,  found  in  the  pockot-book,  which  is 
in  the  following  terms: — 

*  •  Gorge  Gordon  of  Beldornoy. 

**  Att  Edonbroiight. 

"  Dr  Gorge,—!  nm  plvJ  to  find  by  accondcnt  your  nrc 
wriU  tho  yodtd  not  wntt  me  all  tho  whill  yo  waao  in  the 
f  9szitry  that  I  aUerbat  more  to  the  herrcy  th.tn  aegloctt, 
▼arn-r  writt  by  post  or  the  flrrt  occatiou  what  reginent  or 
rjajj-oncy  yo  are  in  and  your  Drictioii  my  Dr  Gorge  be 
««>«t  wt  the  Albnighty  God  to  peraevor  you  and  giv 
wS^^tt  to  the  prmoe  victeruss  armess  bevcT  Itk  a  man  of 
^«w»»*7Wfctte»gii 


"  We  are  very  wull  all  hoar  but  tho  news  of  the  last  engag- 
mcnt  the  fills  word  of  our  frindii  death  puts  us  all  in  allarme 
however  I  nm  hartly  sorry  tillarey  death  in  so  a  bad  oass 
y«mr  Brotlier  w  at  fattemoer  ho  took  his  Live  of  mo  wh«'it 
lie  is  to  do  i  know  not  giv  my  Kind  complayraent  to  Cap 
Couk  Siron  your  uncle  Sandy  I  saw  hts  witfo  wciil  on  Sunday 
L\st  Ca.s9  him  accept  hiii  word  Mr  Broehy  your  sistor  and 
all  hcnr  Jinei  in  this  compliiymcnts  to  you  and  all  iVutds  ani 
ever  1  am  Der  Gorge  your  elFe  Mother  whill 

••  Mary  Gordon. 
•*Oet.  2.  1745:" 

Tho  next  document  we  shall  produco  was  tho  war- 
rant for  his  proceeding  on  the  expedition  on  which  he 
was  now  sent ;  which  has  the  Prince's  seal  attached 
to  it : — 

"  Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  Ac.,  Regent  of 
Scotland,  England,  France,  and  Ireland^ 
and  the  doiumions  thereunto  belonging* 
to  George  Gordon,  Gentl.*nian. 
"  These  are  empowering  you  lo  search  for  all  horses,  arm.s 
and  animunition,  that  you  can  tirtd  in  the  custody  of,  or  belong- 
ing to,  any  iMM*2>on  or  per;ion8  dtsattected  to  our  interest,  and 
seize  tho  sauio  for  our  uso  ;  for  the  doing  of  whioh  thl4  shall 
bo  your  warrant.     Given  at  Uolyrood  House,  tho  eighteenth 
day  of  October,  1745, 

"  By  his  Highness'  command, 
••J.  Murray." 

After  this,  follow  tho  instructions  given  to  George 
Gordon  of  Beldomoy: — 

**  You  arc  to  take  tho  Musleburgh  Road  through  Invercsk, 
by  Carben*y,  Cousland  Wind  Milln,  Ormiston  Kirk,  and  House 
of  Muir,  where  old  Mr  Wight  lives.  You  turn  to  the  east 
Irom  this  place  to  Fountainluill,  Sir  Andrew  Lauder'n  hou40. 
Ttie  st;iblo8  are  above  the  house,  these  secure  in  tho  first 
[ilace,  oud  if  you  please,  Mr  Currie's  h^use,  who  lives  hard 
i)y  them  and  has  arms.  Don't  forget  Sir  Andrew's  horse 
r'urniiuro  and  pi:itol9,  which  will  bo  in  his  house.  Ton 
may  likewise  ask  for  arms.  His  horse  is  a  bay  gelding  I 
believe. 

*'  From  this  place  you  march  south,  through  Templehall 
and  IVodton  to  Netlur  Koith.  Li'ave  your  horses  at  yo 
Change  IIouho  which  is  upon  the  road,  and  without  delay 
<;o  up  to  the  house ;  but  before  you  enquire  for  Mr  Ker  of 
Keich,  detach  two  men  to  secure  tho  granary  where  tho 
liorso  stands.  Tiiis  granary  is  a  little  to  the  westward  of 
I  ho  house,  in  yo  garden.  Send  one  imm  to  the  west  end  of 
it,  which  IS  without  ye  garden.  Show  him  your  warrant, 
and  order  him  to  open  the  garden  door  and  give  you  th(» 
key  of  tho  granary  ;  t^iko  no  saddle  ironi  him,  but  toU  him» 
if  you  please,  who  you  ore,  and  you  will  be  made  very 
welcome. 

•  •  From  this  you  go  tlu-ough  Upper  Keith  to  Johnston 
Hurn,  belonging  to  Hailie  Crokat.  If  you  flud  no  hors^ 
hero  worth  while,  take  a  saddle. 

•*  You  must  return  from  this  place  through  Upper  Keith 
again,  cross  tho  water  nt  iluniby  Aliln,  pass  iiumby,  because 
Ills  liorsitH  nro  talvn  already,  and  go  toL<'a.'4lon  ;  tho  stables 
.uv  just  beloro  tho  g:ue— secure  them,  ilcro  you  may 
expect  Nomt'thing,  but  deal  gently  with  him,  and  take  only 
tho  best. 

•*  When  yon  go  Iviaf,  by  Kidla  and  Newtoun  to  Newton 
Hall,  if  Mr  Nowion  ha^i  not  s^nt  his  hor-tc*  away  with  his 
friend,  the  Mnrquis  of  Twooddalo,  ho  will  have  somethiug 
worthy  your  ncpviitano.-.  His  wife  is  a  very  tine  woman, 
and  a  Stewart,  a  fiViend  of  John  Roy  Stewart.  Judi,'e  for 
yourself  whether  you  go  there  or  not.  Fi-om  this  place  you 
return  again  and  come  to  Netvhall,  Lord  George  Hay's 
Iiouse.  You  may  call  hero,  but  I'm  afraid  every  thing  will 
he  put  out  of  tli»  way. 

••  From  thence  you  go  to  E:»glf"soairny,  Enquire  for  a 
Topt-eanl  bay  gelding,  hollow-backe<l,  here  you  may  get  a 
good  fowling  picco  or  two.  Then  you  go  to  CUerkmgton, 
tako  a  guide  along  witi»  you,  and  g«  first  to  iilookhouse, 
wiiich  is  tho  Mains  ;  leave  a  Guard  hiTo  and  go  down  to  the 
House.  Mr.  Cockburn  has  a  good  gelding,  and  a  gray  Gallon 
way,  with  good  new  lurniture;  if  ho  has  any  good  worK 
hoMcs,  take  them,  as  he  is  a  deeUred  enemy.  The  stajlea 
ore  betwUt  filackhouso  and  yo  Uouseof  Clerkington,  oppo* 
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iltc  to  the  Pigeon  House,  upon  your  right  hand  as  you  go 
down  to  the  House. 

"Mr.  Watkios,  of  Kidsbufcs,  two  brown  mares  and  a 
gray  ;  his  stables  just  at  ye  back  of  ye  House. 

•*  Mr. ,  at  Rachel in  Giffordhall,  Sir  Francis 

Kinloch,  at  Gilmerton,  his  son  Sheriff  of  East  Lothian. 
Some  good  horses ;  a  fowling  piece  or  two. 

**  The  Laird  of  Congleton,  some  p^ood  Horses  ;  as  likewise 
his  good  brother,  Mr.  Hepburn,  at  Beanston.** 

The  following  memoranda  seem  to  hare  been  made 
during  hi«  expedition  :~^ 

"1.  Janet  M'farlioo  depones  she  neither  has  nor  knows 
of  any  arms. 

"  2.  Alexander  Henderson's  wife,  her  husband  not  being 
at  home,  depones  she  neitlicr  h.is  nor  knows  of  any  arms. 

^*3.  

<'4.  John  Kirkpatriok,  found  in  his  hoasehold  small 
swordt  and  whinger,  and  depones  he  neither  has  uor  knows 
of  any  more. 

**  5.  Mrs.  Brock's  daughter,  her  mother  not  being  at 
home,  declares  she  neither  has  nor  knows  of  .any  arms. 

"7.  Andrew  Campbol,  bookbinder,  depones  he  neither 
has  nor  knows  of  any  arms. 

"8.  Mrs  Wood,  widow,  depones  she  neither  has  nor 
knows  of  any  arms. 

"9.  

'*  10.  Mr.  James  Balllie  depones  he  neither  has  nor  knows 
of  any  arms,  but  of  a  pair  of  pocket  pistols  and  two  small 
swords,  the  pistols  ho  hns  in  loan. 

"11.  Mr.  More,  nor  his  lady,  not  at  homo. 

"12.  Ann  Campbell,  spouse  to  Alexander  Douglas, 
depones  she  neith?r  has  nor  knows  of  any  arms,  bat  of  two 
bread  Swortls,  one  wanting  a  hilt,  the  other  a  scabbard 

*'  13.  Willm.  Olappcrton  depones  ho  neither  has  nor  knows 
of  any  arms. 

"  14.  Willby  Ramsay,  mercht.  in  Edinbr.,  Declares  all 
the  arms  he  has  is  a  Small  Sword,  Indented  with  Steel,  a 
pair  of  PistoUs  for  a  Demi  Pike  Saddle,  made  purposely  for 
the  Saddle. 

**  15.  Mr.  Willm.  MitohcU,  mercht.  in  Let :  depones  he 
neither  has  nor  knows  of  any. 

"16.  Francis  Marshell  depones  he  neither  has  nor  knows 
of  any  arms. 

**  17.  Mr.  Guthrie,  nor  his  lady,  would  not  appear. 

'*  18.  Mr.  Geds,  nor  his  l.tdy,  at  home. 

"19.  Mr.  Ogaton  has  a  Broad  Sword,  andapistoll,  but 
has  no  more. 

"20.  Archibald  Macmillan*s  wife  depones  she  has  none. 

"  21.  Mr.  Andrew  Thomson  depones  he  has  no  arms,  but 
has  a  saddle  with  his  brother. 

"  22.  Mr.  Loumes  has  a  saddle,  but  no  other  thing. 

"23.  Mr.  Mansfield's  lady  depones  her  huiband  has  no 
arms,  but  a  saddle. 

"  24.  Mr.  Tod  has  a  Saddle  and Sword. 

"  25.  John ,  two  old  Guns  and  one  old  Durk. 

*'20.  Daniel  Sutor,  mercht.,  a  plain  hunting  Stock  and 
Snaffle  Bridle." 

The  last  paper  in  the  pocket-book  is  the  following, 
which  the  reader  will  perceire  has  reference  to  No. 
21  aboTc  :— 

"  Edinbr.  3l8t  Oct.  1745. 
«*  Dr.  IJrother, — Giro  tho  bearer  my  Seddel,  and  oblige 
yoor  serraut,  •*  Aodw.  Thomson." 

"  To  Jame«  Thomson, 
"Brewr  in  Edinbr." 

A  curious  circumstance  remains  to  be  told  regard- 
ing this  pocket-book.  The  charter-box  containing  it 
was  carried  off  from  tbe  Grange  House  in  September 
1886  by  B  honsebreaker,  who,  having  discovered  that 
many  of  the  articles,  of  which  lie  had  possessed  him- 
self, were  of  no  use  to  him,  deposited  them  in  various 
c^c^m^nts  ^n  Mr.  Scott's  farm  of  Graig-Lockhart, 
t^fhe  westward  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  this  pocket-book 
latvfiig  bieeDftMastiiito  Afiheftf  ofeoFD;  actually  passed 


through  the  thrashing-machine,  and  was  afterwards 
safely  recovered,  even  the  Prince's  seal  having  sus- 
tained no  damage. 

FoUowing  the  Tyne  downwards  through  the  mea- 
dows that  stretch  on  either  hand  of  it,  wecome  to  Win- 
ton,  which  we  consider  a  most  interesting  spot.  The 
house,  which  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tyne, 
partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a  palace  than  of  a 
castle,  exhibits  some  very  beautiful  architecture,  es- 
pecially in  its  chimneys,  which  are  twisted,  fluted,  and 
diverse  in  design.  There  are  few  places  that  have 
undergone  so  much  change  in  our  recollection.  When 
we  first  remember  it,  it  was  confined  very  much  within 
the  high  walls  of  its  extensive  gardens,  which  were 
perhaps  the  finest  in  Scotland.  One  grand  feature 
belonging  to  it,  which  still  exists,  was  its  dean,  in 
which  grew  some  of  the  largest  and  most  picturesque 
chestnut  trees  that  we  are  acquainted  with  ;  but  ex- 
cept this,  and  the  grove  of  ancient  trees  that  shel- 
tei^d  tho  building,  it  possessed  no  very  remarkable 
features.  At  the  mouth  of  the  dean,  and  between 
the  building  and  the  river,  there  was  a  straggling 
hamlet  of  hovels  of  most  wretched  description.  This 
clachan  was  occupied  by  a  horde  of  gypsies,  who  os- 
tensibly made  their  living  by  turning  wooden  bowls 
or  cups,  andmakinghom  spoons.  This  was  all  cleared 
away  by  the  proprietor,  Colonel  Hamilton,  of  Pen- 
caitland,  and  replaced  by  some  handsome  architecta- 
ral  terraces.  Alargeparic  was  enclosed  by  extensive  ! 
plantations,  and  groves  planted  in  various  places.  All 
this  was  well,  though  we  question  much  whether  the 
artist  might  not  have  preferred  the  former  state  of  ' 
matters  ;  but  the  additions  which  were  made  to  the  ' 
house  were  so  constructed  as  to  be  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  existing  style  of  its  architecture,  great  part  ' 
of  which  it  smothers  up  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  man-  ' 
ner.  Some  of  the  old  ceilings  in  the  interior  of  the  ' 
building  are  extremely  beautiful.  i 

This  ancient  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Winton  gave  ' 
them  their  title.      It  is  impossible  to  reflect  upon  ! 
their  unshaken  loyalty  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  without  ' 
yielding  it  our  admiration  ;  and  our  own  descent  from  I 
them  naturally  leads  us  to  do  this  the  more  readily.  ' 
The  last  of  the  race  of  Earls  was  George  Seaton,  ' 
who  was  the  fifth  who  bore  the  title.     He  was   a  ' 
highly  accomplished  man,  and  bore  a  high  rank  in  ' 
society,  from  the  antiquity  of  his  family.   Filled  with  | 
the  family  attachment  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  he  ' 
joined  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  was  taken  prisoner  at  j 
Preston,  tried  for  high  treason,  sentenced  to  be  exe- 
cuted, and  his  estates  and  honours  forfeited  to  the  ' 
crown.     Having  found  means  to  escape  from  the 
Tower  of  London,  he  fled  to  Rome,  and  with  him  ter- 
minated the  direct  line  of  the  family,  which  had  exist- 
ed for  upwards  of  six  hundred  years  in  East  Lothian  ; 
though  there  still  remain  families  of  distinction  which 
trace  their  descent  from  this  parent  stem. 

Leaving  Winton,  the  Tyne  runs  through  the  lon^ 
alluvial  haugh  which  terminates  at  the  bridge  of 
Pencaitland.  This  is  bordered  on  both  sides  \rr 
banks  of  stately  trees  ;  and  in  the  Winton  grounds 
there  is  a  beautiful  walk  through  evergreens  of  the 
tallest  growth.  This  terminates  at  the  old  mansion- 
house  of  Pencaitland,  which  stands  near  the  bridge. 
This,  which,  as  well  as  Winton,  belongs  to  Lady 
Rathren^  came  to  her  {lreti>  her  mc)ther,  ^e  lat«> 
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Hn.  Hamilton  OampMl — a  lady  whom  no  one  can 
remember  without  sentiments  of  tho  highest  respect 
aod  regard.  She  sacceeded  to  her  brother  Colonel 
Hftoiilton  of  Pencaitland,  a  conntry  gentleman,  much 
bdored  by  all  who  l:new  him,  and  whose  hospitalities 
vcn  so  great  as  to  render  this  house  remarkable  in 
the  county.  Of  this  family,  James  Hamilton,  the  son 
of  Lord  Presmannan,  was  a  remarkable  man,  having 
been  one  of  the  Jadges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and 
I  Lord  of  Justiciary,  by  the  title  of  Lord  PencaiUand. 
This  manor  of  Pencaitland,  or  at  least  some  parts  of 
iti  Lind,  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  family  of  Lander, 
of  Lauder  and  Bass. 

Tlie  Tillage  is  divided  by  the  rirer  into  two  parts, 
called  Easter  and  Wester  Pencaitland.  Wester 
Pencaitland  contains  an  ancient  market-cross  ;  but 
the  most  interesting  and  picturesque  features  which 
the  Tillage  possesses  are  the  old  church  and  tower, 
sUndiag  in  Easter  Pencaitland,  embosomed  in  their 
groTe  of  tall  and  stately  trees.  We  have  long  been  in 
the  habit  of  considering  the  manse  as  a  gem  amongst 
(iergymen^s  residences  of  the  same  kind,  situated  ou 
the  sonny  slope,  amidst  shrubberies,  and  garden 
itretching  down  to  the  river,  it  se^ns  to  be  the  very 
n&i  of  human  content.  The  church  was  granted  by 
ETerard  de  Pencaitblan  to  the  monks  of  Kelso.  This 
took  place  during  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion.  In 
as  after  period  of  history,  John  de  Maxwell,  who 
f^sfiessed  this  manor,  conveyed  the  advowson  of  the 
church  to  the  monks  of  Dryburgh,  with  whom  it  re- 
iDsiBed  tiU  the  Reformation,  the  cure  being  served 
by  a  vicar.  David  Oalderwood,  the  eminent  divine 
aod  hiitorian,  was,  daring  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
miaister  of  this  parish,  as  was  likewise  Mr.  Bobert 
Douglas,  who  was  a  very  distinguished  man.  He  had 
so  great  a  hand  in  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  that 
iie  vai  appointed  to  preach  at  the  coronation  of  that 
monareh  at  Scone,  on  the  1st  January,  1651  ;  and  it 
▼a«  said  of  him,  that  few  had  coutribated  more  to 
the  Restoration  than  Mr.  Douglas,  or  derived  less 
Ic-sefit  from  it.  He  began  life  as  chaplain  to  a  bri- 
gade of  auxiliaries  sent  over  to  Germany  fi*om  Scot- 
Uad,  to  aid  the  Protestant  cause  under  Gustavus 
Adcilphos,  who  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  him,  that 
hi  aaid,  ''that  Mr.  Douglas  might  have  been  coun- 
i-iUs>T  to  any  prince  in  Europe  ;  for  prudence  and 
baoviedge  he  might  be  moderator  to  a  General  As- 
^mbly  ;  and  for  military  skill,  I  would  very  freely 
tnut  my  army  to  his  conduct." 

The  little  village  inn  here,  which  has  an  air  of 
interesting  antiquity  about  it,  goes  by  the  strange 
same  of  **  The  College."  This  probably  arises  from 
the  cireomstance  of  its  having  been,  in  Catholic 
times,  &  college,  or  place  of  instruction  for  the  Ro- 
luan  Catholic  clergy.  We  have  no  doubt  that  in 
tbeie  modani  timee  it  may  have  fully  a  greater  re- 
BTift  of  students  than  in  former  days,  who,  though  they 
may  not  come  to  refresh  themselves  with  draughts 
<>f  the  Pierian  spring,  partake,  perhaps,  of  a  more 
p<4eui  beverage,  that  may  to  them  be  fully  as  in- 
spirio^. 

After  leafing  Pencaitland,  the  right  bank  of  the 
rher  la  ornamented  by  the  modem  grounds  and 
pbca  oC  Tjfneholm JSoose,  belonging  to  Mr.  Dudgeon ; 
after  f  nittivg.wluph,  tbs  home  woods  of  the  park  of 
{^aU«a  BsU  cffKtnbi^  to  its  beauty  for  about  a  mile. 


until  it  is  joined  by  the  lively  stream  of  Salton  Wa- 
ter. According  to  our  practice,  we  must  leave  tho 
course  of  tho  principal  stream,  in  order  to  give  an 
account  of  this  important  tributary. 

Salton  Water  is  created  by  the  combination  of 
several  burns  that  descend  from  different  parts  of 
the  Lammeimoor  Hills.  Of  these,  perhaps  tho  most 
important  is  that  of  Humbie  Water,  which,  rising  to 
the  eastward  of  tho  pass  of  Soutra  Hill,  descends 
through  a  wild  and  very  picturesque  ravine,  called  the 
Lynn  Dean.  This  is  a  fine  Salvator  Rosa  scene, 
containing  a  waterfall,  and  closed  in  by  rocks  of  per- 
haps 200  feet  high.  The  upper  part  of  this  place  is 
extremely  narrow,  and  can  only  be  taken  by  the  as- 
sault of  active  scramblers,  amongst  the  number  of 
which  we  had  a  just  title  to  rank  ourselves  when  we 
last  visited  it.  We  then  made  our  way  up  to  the  top 
of  a  knoll,  considerably  above  the  cascade,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  tho  Twopenny  Knowe,  whenco 
we  enjoyed  a  most  charming  prospect,  in  the  dis- 
tance of  which,  strange  to  say,  appeared  the  castle 
and  spires  of  Edinburgh.  Arthur  Scat  and  the 
Pentland  Hills  were  prominent  objects  in  the  view  ; 
beyond  which  stretched  the  Firth,  backed  by  the  more 
distant  mountains,  the  intervening  space  being  filled 
up  by  a  rich,  highly^ cultivated,  and  well- wooded 
country.  The  deep  hollow  below  the  fall  might  fur- 
nish an  artist  with  tho  scone  for  a  picture  of  John 
preaching  in  the  wilderness.  Following  the  burn 
downwards,  many  very  pretty  little  detached  local 
scenes  may  be  found  in  its  passage  through  the 
grounds  of  Woodcot ;  soon  after  leaving  which  it  en- 
ters those  of  Johnstonbum,  belonging  to  our  cousin, 
Archibald  Broun,  Esq.,  Advocate.  This  is  a  charm- 
ing place,  already  possessed  of  many  features  of  great 
beauty,  and  capable  of  great  additional  adornment, 
which  it  is  daily  receiving  from  the  good  taste  of  Mr. 
Broun.  The  bum  wanders  through  a  very  extensive 
haugh,  which  slopes  to  it  from  either  side,  and  which 
loses  itself  in  beautiful  green  holms,  among  the  steep 
wooded  banks  and  little  hills  towards  the  north. 
The  house  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  tho  river,  look- 
ing down  upon  the  haugh,  and  it  is  sheltered  by 
some  fine  groves  of  stately  beeches.  The  gardens 
are  old,  beautiful,  and  interesting ;  and  one  of  them 
has  been  recently  converted  into  a  prettily-planned 
flower  garden.  This  property  was  left  to  our  mater- 
nal grandfather,  Mr.  Broun  of  Braid,  by  his  mater- 
nal grandfather.  Bailie  Crokett,  the  same  individual 
who  is  alluded  to  in  Captain  Gordon  of  Beldoraey*a 
instructions  for  his  search  for  arms  and  borsea, 
which  we  have  already  given  at  length.  There 
exists  a  very  curious  series  of  letters,  full  of  shrewd 
remarks,  and  exceedingly  interesting  in  themselves, 
addressed  by  Bailie  Crokett  to  his  wife.  They  are 
written  from  London,  whither  he  had  been  summoned, 
along  with  the  Lord  Provost  of  the  day,  to  be  exa- 
mined touching  tho  circumstances  of  the  Porteous 
mob.  In  compassion  to  our  courteous  reader,  we 
shall  refrain  from  giving  way  to  the  indulgence  of 
the  old  recollections  of  those  days,  when,  under  the 
hot  summer  sun,  we  so  often  "  paidled  in  the  bum," 
in  vain  trying  to  catch  the  slippery  trouts  by  the  tail ; 
or  of  those  more  advanced  days,  when  we  were  wont 
to  get  the  better  of  them  by  the  use  of  the.  rod  .mid 
line.   The  angling  all  the  way  down,  thvi  at^aosi,  isi 
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excellent,  when  the  burn  is  in  proper  condition,  jind 
oona^times  tronts  of  considerable  size  are  found  in  it. 
On  leaving  the  grounds  of  Johnstonburn,  the  river 
has  on  the  right  u  steep  and  richly  M'ooded  bank, 
where  once  stood  the  old  place  of  Hunibie  ;  thence 
passing  a  pretty  scene  at  llunibio  Mill,  it  hurries 
■onwards  through  wooded  banks  to  a  circular  hollow, 
^'here  the  kirk  and  manse  are  nestled  in  a  most  re- 
tired spot.  Here  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  be- 
comes clothed  with  the  extensive  woods  of  Humbie, 
which,  with  those  of  Saltou,  cover  an  extent  of  coun- 
try from  800  to  1000  acres.  The  scenery  along  this 
part  of  the  stream  is  very  beautiful.  This  great  ex- 
tent of  wood,  or  rather,  perhaps,  we  should  call  it 
forest,  has  benn  rendered  classical  by  the  ])en  of  the 
author  of  •*  Waverlcy,"  in  his  "  Mamiion  ": — 

**  The  green  sward  way  was  smooth  nnd  good. 
Through  Humbic's  and  through  Saltou's  wood, — 
A  forest  ijlnde,  which  varying  still. 
Here  gave  a  view  of  dale  and  iiili ; 
Then  narrower  clos'd,  till  over  head 
A  vaulted  screen  tho  branches  made." 

On  its  way  downwards,  the  burn  is  augmented  by 
the  reception  of  Costerton  Water — one  branch  of 
which  rises  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Humbie 
Water,  whilst  the  other  two  come  down  from  the 
western  hills.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  northern 
branch  stands  Whitburgh,  tho  residence  of  the  An- 
dersons. Here  it  was — as  we  o«rselv€»8  well  recol- 
lect— old  Robin  Anderson  resided,  well  known  as 
the  individual  who  guided  the  Prince's  army  round 
by  Tranent  and  Riggan  Head,  to  enable  them  to 
cross  the  marsh,  whence  they  fell  unexpectedly  upon 
the  royal  aimy  then  stationed  at  Preston,  and  lite- 
rally routed  and  cut  them  to  pieces  in  a  few  minutes. 
Costerton  stands  upon  the  loft  bank,  embosomed  in 
wood  ;  and  not  far  from  this  is  tho  cover  called  the 
Red  Scaur,  whence  my  old  friend  Will  has  unken- 
nelled many  a  fox  in  his  time.  We  remember  the 
banks  of  this  bum,  for  several  miles  downwards,  in  a 
very  wild  state — the  sandy  little  hills  on  either  side 
being  covered  over  with  whins,  so  thick,  that  it  even 
required  a  bold  dog  to  thrust  his  way  through  them. 
These  swarmed  with  rabbits  ;  whilst  the  wet  hollows 
below  were  filled  witli  thickets  of  alder,  resorted  to 
by  woodcocks.  It  was  a  grand  place  for  winter 
sport ;  and  frequently  have  wo  met  the  late  Hon. 
Baron  Norton,  brother  of  tho  last,  and  father  of  the 
present.  Lord  Grantley,  at  our  trysting  place  here, 
at  eight  o'clock  in  tho  morning,  about  tho  Christmas 
time,  with  a  heavy  snow  on  the  ground,  the  thermo- 
meter being  down  at  20  degrees,  when,  with  our 
little  pack  of  terriers  and  cockers  led  on  by  a  few 
beaters — we  have  fagged  away  the  whole  day,  until 
we  could  no  longer  see  to  shoot,  and  thence  returned 
home  with  some  heavy  bags.  Now  the  wholo  of 
the  whins  and  alders  are  eradicated — the  ground 
completely  drained  and  cultivated — and  thriving 
plantations  are  growing  on  the  slopes  ;  all  of  which 
is  very  well,  so  far  as  the  utile  is  concenied  ;  but  we 
cannot  help  saying,  that  although  tho  scenes  are  still 
Bufficiently  pleasing,  they  have  left  much  of  that  pic- 
turesque effect  which  they  had  in  the  olden  time. 

Tho  left  bank  of  the  river  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance down,  till  it  joins  the  Humbie  Water,  is  richly 
enfibellished  by  the  woods  and  grounds  of  the  old 


place  of  Keith  Marshall.  It  was  built  by  the  Earl- 
Marshall  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  timber  employed 
in  it  was  a  present  from  the  King  of  Denmark  to 
him,  as  a  mark  of  tho  high  regard  he  had  for  him, 
for  his  excellent  management  concerning  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Princess  Anne  of  Denmark,  with  James 
VI,  Tho  ruins  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Chapel  still 
remain  in  front  of  Keith  House,  with  a  cemetery 
attached  to  it,  which  is  still  partially  used.  Keith 
is  now  one  of  the  seats  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Hopetoun. 

At  the  point  of  junction  between  the  great  woods 
of  Salton  and  Humbie,  the  stream  receives  from  the 
right  a  very  pretty  burn  called  Birn's  Water,  or 
Gilkerston  Water.  As  this  lively  little  stream 
forms  the  boundary  between  these  two  great  woods, 
it  furnishes  many  a  sweet  and  romantic  little  seem*. 
It  rises  from  the  Lammermoors  near  tho  old  ruin  of 
Oncsido,  passes  down  by  Aikeyside  Hill,  once 
covered  by  an  ancient  wood  of  oaks,  and  so  down 
through  the  cultivated  country,  by  Gilkerston,  until 
it  finds  its  way  into  the  woods  already  so  often 
mentioned.  At  the  end  of  a  haugh,  below  tho  farm 
of  Gilkerston,  upon  the  right  bank  of  this  stream,  aro 
iiomo  broken  monumental  stones,  dedicated  to  thq 
memory  of  certain  individuals  who  were  internet 
here  in  the  time  of  the  plague.  The  most  entire  oi 
these  contains  this  inscription  : — **2d  Samuel,  xxiv., 
David's  Choice.  Here  lyes  William  Skerving,  who 
desicet  the  24th  June,  1645."  The  text  alluded  to,  ai 
is  well  known,  records  David's  sin  in  numbering  tin! 
people.  Beginning  at  tho  11th  verse,  it  is  a^s  fol- 
lows : — "  So  Gad  came  to  David  and  said  unto  biui| 
shall  seven  years  of  lumine  come  unto  thee  in  tli] 
land  ?  wilt  thou  flee  three  months  before  thiuo  ene 
mios  while  they. pursue  ?  or  that  there  be  three  days 
pestilence  in  thy  land  ?  Now  advise,  and  see  what 
answer  I  shall  return  to  him  that  sent  me.  An.| 
David  said  to  Gad,  I  am  in  a  great  strait,  let  us  iiov 
fall  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  for  his  mercies  tiri 
great,  and  let  me  not  fall  into  the  hand  of  man.  iS* 
the  Lord  sent  a  pestilence  upon  Israel,  from  tlii 
morning  even  unto  the  time  appointed;  andthoredi*-] 
of  the  people,  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba,  seventj 
thousand  men."  On  another  mutilated  stone,  I  d«i 
cyphered  the  following  : — **  Here  lies  Katheriue  AVii 
son,  who  desicet  in  Anno  •••."  We  never  shall  foi  g« 
that  day  when,  in  the  course  of  our  solitary  ramble,  w 
first  camo  upon  tliose  perishable  memorials  of  fra 
humanity.  These  were  but  a  remnant  of  what  niu* 
have  existed  hero  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  tluit  a 
the  others  had  been  carried  off  by  the  unhallowc 
hands  of  rude  and  i^-norant  rusticity,  to  be  employt: 
for  some  vulgar  purpose.  But  can  this  be  wondc-rt 
at,  when  we  find  the  utter  disregard  that  is  paid  i 
memorials  of  a  much  more  important  description  J 
parts  of  the  country  that  might  be  supposed  to  be  moi 
civilised  than  this  ?  Will  it  be  belitived,  that,  ia  tl 
parish  of  Inveresk,  no  family  burial  place  is  held  s^. 
crcd,provided  it  has  not  been  used  fora  period  of  th  1 1 1 
years?  It  is  then  resumed  by  the  parish,  and  soldwi  t  ] 
out  remorse.  So  far,  there  may  be  some  argument 
fiivour  of  this  practice  ;  but  what  will  our  reader  t: 
when  we  tell  him,  that  the  whole  of  its  monument 
erections  aie  ruthlessly  taken  down  and  destroy- v^ 
And  one  case,  especially,  was  mentioned  to  us,  wht.*T*« 
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giXi&nt  officer,  now^  in  India,  before  leaving  home,  had 
erected  an  expcDsiYe  marble  monument,  in  memory 
of  his  father  and  mother.  This  has  recently  been 
torn  away  irithoat  the  smallest  compunction,  and 
literally  macadamised  by  means  of  a  hammer.  This 
we  frtate  on  tho  authonty  of  our  much -valued  friend, 
Dr.  Moir  of  Musselburgh,  better  known  as  tho  highly 
fifted  Delta.  Following  the  stream,  now  called  Sal- 
ton  Water,  down  by  the  skirts  of  its  great  wood,  we 
find  many  a  very  pretty  little  scene.  Of  these,  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  picturesque,  is  Salton  Mill, 
at  the  month  of  Kinchie  Burn,  a  brook  on  the  left 
bank  that  comes  down  from  our  lands  of  Temple 
HalL  Below  is  the  farm  of  Milton,  whence  Mr. 
Fletcher,  one  of  the  family  of  Salton,  took  his  title 
IS  a  Lord  of  Session.  Whilst  Dr.  Cumin  of  Rolugus 
managed  chnrch  matters  under  John,  Duke  of  Argyll, 
Lord  Milton  had  the  management  of  everything  con- 
nected with  lay  matters.  Some  one  having  mention- 
ed the  event  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  deatli  to  a  cer- 
tain wit,  he  exclaimed — "  Ha!  that  is  Milton's  Pa- 
radise Lost." 

A  little  way  below  this,  the  stream  enters  the 
extensi?e  park  and  grounds  of  Salton  Hall,  one  of 
the  fiaest  places  in  East  Lothian  ;  on  escaping  from 
which  ifc  falls  Into  the  Tyne.  The  park  hero  is 
ma^ifieently  timbered.  "We  have  lived  to  sco  very 
jiTeat  changes  upon  the  house.  We  remember  it  a 
r^niaikable  Scottish  mansion,  containing  fine  old 
apartments  of  large  proportions.  The  library,  e&pc- 
tially,  was  magnificent,  of  great  extent,  and  con- 
tamed  a  very  valuable  collection  of  books.  At  one 
esd  of  ity  a  glass  door  gave  access  to  a  short  flight 
of  steps,  which  led  into  a  garden,  containing  a 
laiarions  wilderness  of  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs, 
many  of  them  nowhere  else  to  be  qict  with  in  Scot- 
bind,  and  of  a  gi'owth,  too,  that  would  have  done 
h<mo\ii  to  their  original  native  soil  and  climate.  It 
possessed  a  beautiful  old  bowling-green,  surrounded 
by  a  yew  hedge  of  immense  height  and  thi<;kne8s. 
Uor  old  friend,  the  late  General  Fletcher  Campbell 
oi  Salton,  father  of  the  present  proprietor,  now- 
iDodelled  the  external  appearance  of  the  house, 
without  interfering  with  its  interior,  or  with  the 
aoeient  garden.  But  during  tho  minority  of  the 
present  proprietor,  its  exterior  was  again  altered, 
and  the  building  very  much  added  to  in  the  Kliza- 
Ihjthan  style,  and  a  great  square  tower  raised  from 
it,  M)  that  it  now  forms  a  very  imposing  feature  in 
the  general  scenery  ot  the  district.  AH  the  best 
parts  of  the  interior  remain  ;  but  alas!  some  of  Mr. 
Fletcher's  advisers  had  the  bad  taste  to  suggest  the 
alteration,  or  we  may  say  the  removal,  of  tho  old  gar- 
den, with  all  its  formal  beauties. 

The  family  of  Fletcher  of  Salton  is  ancient,  and 
its  memberB  have  always  borne  a  certain  degree  of 
distinction  of  character  ;  but  the  most  remarkable 
man  which  it  has  produced  was  the  celebrated 
Andrew  Fleicher,  bora  in  1G53.  His  father  having 
died  whilst  he  was  extremely  young,  he  was  placed  en- 
tirely under  the  guardianship  of  Bishop  Burnet,  who 
was  Chen  minister  of  the  parish,  this  having  been  the 
laM  reqaesl'of  his  father  on  his  death-bed.  He  was 
extremely  fearlets  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions, 
standing  VoUly  forward  in  tho  defence  both  of  the 
dvil  and  rel^oua  liberty  of  his  country^    His  works 


aro  read  with  great  interest,  and  are  often  referred 
to,  even  at  the  present  day.  They  contain  many 
curious  articles  of  statistics.  He  was  an  active 
opponent  of  tho  Union  between  England  and  Scot- 
land; and  he  was  in  the  habit  of  expressing  himself  so 
btrongly  upon  this  and  other  subjects  connected  with 
it,  that  he  was  by  many  supposed,  but  certainly  not 
justly,  to  have  had  the  desire  of  making  Scotland  an 
independent  republic.  He  died  at  London  in  1716, 
whilst  on  his  way  from  Franco  to  Scotland,  whither 
his  remains  were  brought  by  his  nephew.  Lord 
Milton,  and  deposited  in  tho  family-vault  below  the 
aisle  of  Salton  Church.  He  appears,  from  a  manu- 
script in  the  library  of  the  late  Thomas  Itawlinsou, 
£sq.,  to  have  been  "  a  low,  thin  man,  of  a  brown 
complexion,  full  of  fire,  with  a  stern,  sour  look."  ' 

Wo  have  already  incidentally  mentioned  Lord 
Milton,  and  we  have  only  to  add  her©  regarding 
him,  that  ho  held  the  situation  of  Loi*d  Justice 
Clerk,  during  tho  trying  times  of  1745,  when  his 
impartiality,  lenity,  and  forbearance,  aro  said  to 
havo  been  most  remarkable. 

Before  leaving  Salton  Hall,  we  must  not  forget 
to  mention  the  name  of  General  Fletcher  Campbell, 
the  father  of  the  present  proprietor.  He  took  the  ' 
name  of  Campbell  for  tho  estate  of  Boquhan,  which 
went  to  his  second  son.  We  can  never  forget 
his  great  kindness  to  us,  upon  all  occasions,  when 
we  were  young.  He  was  a  man  of  most  extensive 
information,  both  from  reading  and  from  the  obser- 
vation of  a  long  life  spent  in  a  wide  intercourse 
with  tho  world.  His  conversation  was  always  most 
interesting,  so  much  so,  that  his  memory  will  always 
be  grateful  to  us. 

The  country  that  rises  gently  from  the  park- wall 
of  Salton,  t^jwards  the  south,  is  rich,  highly  culti- 
vated, and  rianU,  It  is  much  adorned  by  the  pretty 
village  of  East  Salton,  with  its  handsome  old 
church  and  tower  rising  amidst  the  fine  trees  that 
aro  scattered  among  the  buildings.  There  is  an  old 
tree  hero  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Bishop  Burnet's 
Tree.  Bishop  Burnet  appears,  by  the  statistical 
account,  to  havo  been  admitted  minister  of  Salton 
on  the  29th  of  January,  10b*5,  on  presentation  by  tho 
Crown.  Ho  tucceeded  Patrick  Scougal,  who  was 
afterwards  well  known  as  Bishop  of  Aberdeen; 
whoso  son,  Henry  Scougal,  was  author  of  "  Tho 
Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man ;"  and  who,  after 
being  Professor  of  Divinity  in  King's  College,  Aber- 
deen, died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight.  Bishop 
Burnet  appears  to  have  been  extremely  assiduous  in 
his  attention  to  his  pastoral  duties  during  his  short 
incumbency  here,  having  preached  twice  every  Sun- 
day, and  once  during  the  week,  and  having  been 
indefatigable  in  domestic  visitation  among  his  pa- 
rishioners. Ho  left  Salton  on  the  18th  November, 
1009,  having  been  called  to  fulfil  tho  duties  of  the 
Chair  of  Theology  in  tho  University  of  Glasgow. 
He  appears  to  havo  had  a  particular  affection  for 
this  parish,  for,  according  to  the  statistical  account, 
he  bequeathed,  in  trust,  to  the  Lairds  of  Salton  and 
Herdmanston,  and  to  the  minister  for  tho  timo,  the 
sum  of  2(5,000  merks — the  value  of  which,  at  the 
present  time,  is  £2000  sterling — to  be  applied  in 
diffei-ent  sums  for  the  following  purposes:— For  the 
education  and  clothing  of  90  children  of  the  poorer 
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Bort.  For  the  ereeiion  of  a  now  school-hoaso,  and 
affording  a  perpetual  aagmentation  of  the  school- 
master's salary.  For  the  increase  of  a  library,  which 
had  already  begun  to  bo  foimed,  for  the  minister's 
house  and  nee ;  and  the  remainder  for  the  relief  of 
the  necessitous  poor. 

The  yillage  of  West  Sal  ton,  which  lies  much  lower 
down  towards  the  river,  is  smaller,  but  extremely 
pretty,  the  houses  being  slieltered  by  groups  of  nolle 
trees.  It  has  a  rery  tasteful  school-house  and  nice 
washing-green. 

Before  leaving  tlio  Sal  tons,  we  think  it  right  to 
correct  an  error  which  has  long  prevailed — we  mean 
that  the  old  Scottish  poet  Dunbar  was  a  native  of 
this  parish,  and  to  state  that  this  is  not  the  fact, 
the  belief  having  originated  in  a  mistako  arising 
from  a  confusion  of  names. 

After  receiving  its  free-bora  brother  of  the  hills, 
the  Tyne,  partaking  of  his  liveliness  of  character, 
goes  merrily  onwards  in  a  more  animated  course 
through  rich  farms  in  the  highest  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  passes  through  the  grounds  of  Herdman- 
ston,  a  seat  belonging  to  Lord  Sinclair,  part  of  which 
is  extremely  old,  the  rest  being  a  modern  addition. 
Not  far  from  the  house  stand  the  small  remains  of  a 
chapel,  erected  in  the  thirteenth  century,  by  John 
de  St.  Clair.  It  is  still  used  as  the  family  burying 
Tault,  in  which  are  to  be  especially  noticed  two  flat 
tombstones,  covering  the  remains  of  William  de  St. 
Clair,  and  Sybilla,  his  wife,  and  bearing  the  date 
1598.  A  little  way  to  the  east  of  the  house  stands 
one  of  the  old  arches  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Herd- 
manston. 

Alas !  how  many  melancholy  as  well  as  pleasing 
recollections  are  to  us  connected  with  Herdmanston. 
What  happy  days  have  we  spent,  whilst  enjoying  the 
hospitality  of  our  much-respected  and  kind  friend, 
Lord  Gillies,  who  so  long  resided  there. 

There  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  course  of  the 
Tyne  as  we  pursue  it  downwards  for  several  miles 
in  its  passage  through  one  of  the  nchest  parts  of 
East  Lothian,  with  highly-cultivated  farms  sloping 
gently  from  either  side  towards  it.  It  passesthe 
Tillage  of  Samuel ston,  which  stands  upon  its  left 
bank  ;  but  when  it  approaches  the  ancient  place  of 
Lennoxlove  upon  its  right  bank,  and  the  more 
modera  place  of  Clerkington  on  its  left,  it  becomes 
extremely  picturesque  from  the  rich  wooding  which 
Mcompanies  it.  It  here  receives  from  the  right 
its  tributary,  called  Coalston  Water. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  small  brooks  not  worth  noticing,  all  the  tribu- 
tariei  of  the  Tyne  come  from  the  south.  This 
ftfiaea  from  the  ctrcnmstanoe  that  its  general  course 
runs  parrilel  to  the  line  of  the  Lammermoor  range, 
where  these  streams  are  generated,  and  whence  they 
deaeend.  The  tributary  we  are  now  about  to  de- 
#crib«  i«  made  up  of  several  small  branches,  but  the 
Met  stream  may  be  considered  that  of  the  Hopes 
Water,  whkh  descends  directly  from  Lammer  Law, 
HietUghest  point  of  the  Lammermoors.  This  stream 
takes  its  name  from  the  place  of  Hopes,  where  there 
k  a  handsMne  house  pleasanUy  situated  very  near 
tt»  lK>ttam  of  a  gles,  surronnded  by  extensive  and 
tlaifing  plantations.  Two  more  considerable 
branches  ^em»  dmra  firom  Lammer  Law,  the  whole 


foiTning  that  beautiful  stream  which  gives  so  much 
animation  to  the  deeply-wooded  glens  of  Tester. 
This  is  a  noblo  place,  belonging  to  tbe  Marquis  of 
Twccddale.  Many  of  the  trees  are  of  gigantic  nze, 
and  the  woods  are  most  extensive.  We  believe  that 
Sir  Walter  Scott  never  servilely  copied  any  portion 
of  nature  for  adaptation  to  his  works,  but  that  he 
took  hints  from  certain  localities,  which  he  after- 
wards used  for  Lis  own  purposes,  and  worked  up  iu 
his  own  way.  There  is  a  very  interesting  old  castle 
up  in  one  of  those  glens,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
it  and  the  whole  scenery  here  may  have  suggested 
much  of  that  introduced  into  the  Bride  of  Lammer- 
moor. But  he  has  immortalised  this  glen  more  di- 
rectly in  his  third  canto  of  *'  Marmlon  ;'*  and  he  has 
especially  noticed  the  castle  we  have  just  alluded  to, 
which  was  originally  the  residence  of  the  family. 
He  brings  Marmion  over  the  heights  of  Lammer^ 
moor,  and  down  by  this  glen  to  Gifford. 

I. 
"  The  liveloDg  day  Lord  Marmion  rode  : 

The  mouDtain  path  tho  Palmer  show'd. 

By  glen  and  streamlet  winded  still, 

Whm  stunted  birches  hid  the  rill. 

Thoy  might  not  choose  th«.  lowland  road. 

For  the  Merse  forayers  were  abroad, 

'Who,  fired  with  hate  and  thirst  of  prey, 

Ilnd  scarcely  fail'd  to  bar  their  way. 

Oft  on  the  trampling  lond,  from  crown 

Of  some  tall  cliff,  tbe  deer  look'd  down  ; 

On  wing  of  jet,  from  his  repose. 

In  the  deep  heath  the  black  cock  rose ; 

Sprang  from  the  gorse  the  timid  roe. 

Nor  waited  for  the  bending  bow  ; 

And  when  the  stony  path  began. 

By  which  the  naked  peak  they  wan. 

Up  flew  the  snowy  ptamisiaD. 

The  noon  had  long  been  pass'd  before 

They  gain*d  the  height  of  lAmmermoor ; 

Thence  winding  down  tho  northern  way, 

Before  them  at  the  o!o8e  of  day. 

Old  Gifford's  towers  and  hamlet  lay. 
n. 
"  No  summons  calls  them  to  the  tower. 

To  ppend  the  hospitable  hour. 

To  Scotland's  camp  the  lord  was  gone ; 

His  cautious  dame,  in  bower  alone. 

Breaded  her  castle  to  unclose 

So  late  to  unknown  friends  or  foes." 

GifTord,  whence  the  approach  to  Tester  House  enters, 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  villages  wo  know  in  Scot- 
land. It  has  boon  rendered  classical  by  its  being  tlie 
scene  of  tho  whole  of  the  third  canto  of  "  Marmion." 
The  an-ival  at  the  hostel  here  is  admirably  de- 
scribed, and  carries  us  back  to  those  times  when  the 
accommodations  of  such  a  place  of  entertainment  in 
Scotland  were  by  no  means  despicable,  as  we  learn 
from  the  old  poet  Dunbar's  tale  of  **  The  Friars  of 
Berwick. "  These  Scottish  hostelries  were  especially 
protected  by  the  Legislature,  so  early  as  the  time  of 
James  the  First ;  and  we  find  that  our  namesake, 
Simon  Lawder,  the  gay  hostlier,  described  by  Dun- 
bar, seems  to  have  lived  rery  comfortably  ;  and  hia 
wife  was  arrayed  in  a  scarlet  kirtle,  a  belt  of  silk 
and  silver,  and  decorated  with  rings  upon  her 
fingers,  when  she  feasted  her  paramour  with  rabbi  ta^ 
capons,  partridges,  and  Bourdeaux  wine.  • 

"  On  through  the  hamlet  as  they  paced. 
Before  a  porch,  whose  front  was  graced 
With  bash  and  flagon  trimly  placed. 
Lord  Marmion  drew  Us  rein« 
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Tim  iSkgo  inn  aceoi'd  Urgo  ihough  rode ; 
lU  eheerfal  fire  and  h^rty  food 
Mi^ht  well  relieve  his  train. 
Dewn  from  thoir  aeats  the  lioreemon  timing, 
WhJi  jfnglin^  spuri  the  coiirt-yaH  nin^. 
Thoy  bind  th.Mr  horses  to  thc'sUll, 
For  forage,  food,  and  firing  en II, 
And  various  clamour  fills  the  luill  : 
Weighing:  the  labour  with  tho  cost. 
Toils  crerjrwhere  the  bustling  host. 
II  f. 
"  So<;n  by  the  chimney's  merry  blns<», 
Through  the  rude  ho5tel  might  you  gaze ; 
Might  see,  where,  in  dark  nooks  aloof, 
Tlifl  rafters  of  the  sooty  roof 

Bore  wealth  of  winter  cheer ; 
Of  sea-fuwl  dried,  and  solands  store, 
And  gammons  of  the  tusky  boar, 
And  savoury  haoneh  of  deer. 
The  ebionney  oroh  projected  wide  ; 
Above,  around  it,  and  beside. 

Were  tools  for  botisewifb's  hand  ; 
Nor  wanted  in  that  martial  day 
The  implements  of  Scottish  fray-- 
TImj  buckler,  lance,  and  brand. 
Beneath  its  shade,  the  phice  of  state. 
On  oaken  settle  Mnrmion  sate. 
And  viewed  areand  the  biasing  hearth, 
liis  foltowers  mix  in  noby  mirth ; 
Wiiom  with  brown  ale,  in  jolly  tide, 
From  ancient  vessels  runged  aside, 
FaU  aethreljr  their  host  supplied." 

It  was  from  the  hoaiel  here  that  Manuion  sallied 

fcnh  to  his  noetamal  eucounter,  from  which  he 

Ktsrned  in  a  manner  so  mysterious. 

xxviz. 

"Apart,  and  nestliof  in  tho  hay 

Of  a  waste  [oft,  FiU-£ustaoe  lay; 

Scarce,  by  the  pale  moonlight,  were  seen 

The  Mdingt  of  his  nuntlo  green  : 

lightly  he  dreamt,  as  youth  will  dream, 

Of  spOTi  by  thicket  or  by  stream ; 

Of  hawk  or  bound,  of  ring  or  glove. 

Or,  lighter  yet,  of  lady's  love. 

A  cautious  tread  his  slumber  bi*oke. 

And,  close  beside  him,  when  he  woke. 

In  moonbeam  half,  and  half  in  gloom. 

Stood  a  tall  funs,  with  nodding  plume  ; 

But  ere  hia  dagger  Eustace  druw. 

His  master,  Marmion's,  voice  ho  knew. 

ZXVIIf. 

" — -*  FiU  EusUce.  rise  !— I  cannot  rest ; 
Ton  churl's  wild  legend  haunts  my  brca^it, 
And  graver  thoughts  have  chafed  my  mood ; 
The  air  mast  eeol  my  ferarish  blood ; 
And  fttn  would  I  rida  forth,  to  see 
Thi  io^ne  of  elfin  chivalry. 
Arise,  and  saddle  me  my  steed  ; 
Aad,  gentle  Eustace,  take  good  heed 
tkoa  diNit  not  rouse  these  drowsy  slaves ; 
I  wonU  no*  that  the  prating  knaves 
Bad  cause  for  saying,  o'er  their  ale, 
That  1  conld  eredit  such  a  talo.' — 
Then  softly  down  the  stops  they  slid, 
EosCtee  tho  stable  door  undid. 
And,  dorkliag,  Mirmion's  steed  arrayed, 
Wbiit^  whtsperiog,  thus  the  Baron  said :— 

"  'BUit  aofvr,  good  my  youth,  hear  tell, 
That  oo  tho  hour  when  I  was  bom, 
St.  <3eoi^,  who  graced  my  sire's  ohapeUe, 
Down  Sewn  his  steed  of  marble  fell, 

A  WNffy  wight  forlorn  ? 
The  flattoring  chaplains  all  agree, 
TheaWmphm  left  his  steed  to  me. 
I  woa]4  no  omen's  truth  to  show. 
That  I  eottldf  meet  this  elfin  foe ! 

▼«U  SV.— 410*  OUtXI. 


Blithe  would  I  battle  for  the  right 
To  ask  one  question  at  the  sprito  : — 
Vain  thought !  for  elves,  if  olves  there  be. 
An  empty  raco,  by  fount  or  sea. 
To  dashing  waters  dance  and  sing, 
Op  round  the  groon  oak  wheel  their  ring.* 
Thus  speaking,  ho  his  steed  bestrode, 
And  from  the  hostol  slowly  rode. 

*'  Fits-Eustace  followed  him  abroad. 
And  mark'd  him  pace  the  village  road. 
And  listen* d  to  his  horse's  tramp. 

Till,  by  the  lessening  sound. 
He  Judged  that  of  the  Pictlsh  camp 

Lord  Marmion  songht  the  round. 
Wonder  it  seemed,  in  the  squire's  eyes, 
Tlkit  one  so  wary  hold,  and  wise, — 
Of  whom  'twas  said,  he  scarce  received 
For  gospel  what  the  church  hollo ved, — 

Should,  stirr'd  by  idle  tale. 
Ride  forth  in  silence  of  the  night. 
As  hoping  half  to  meet  a  sprite. 

Arrayed  in  plate  and  mail. 
For  little  did  Fitz-Eustace  know. 
That  passions,  in  contending  flow. 

Unfix  the  strongest  mind  ; 
Wearied  from  doubt  to  doubt  to  flee. 
Wo  welcome  fond  credulity. 

Guide  confident,  though  blind. 

xxxr. 

"  Little  for  this  Fits-Eustace  eared, 
But,  patient,  waited  till  he  heard, 
At  distance,  prick' d  to  utmost  speed. 
The  foot-tramp  of  a  flying  steed 

Come  town-ward  rushing  on ; 
Fint,  dead,  as  if  on  turf  it  trode, 
Then  cbttering  on  the  villagd  rood,-—. 
In  other  pace  than  forth  he  yode. 

Return' d  Lord  Marmion. 
Down  hastily  he  sprung  from  selle. 
And,  in  his  haste,  well-nigh  ho  fell ; 
To  the  squire's  hand  the  rein  he  threw, 
And  spoke  no  word  as  ho  withdrew  : 
But  yet  the  moonlight  did  betray 
The  falcon-crest  was  soiled  with  clay  ; 
And  plainly  might  Fits-Eustace  see. 
By  stains  upon  the  ehargcr's  kneo. 
And  his  loft  side,  that  on  the  moor 
He  had  not  kept  his  footing  sure. 
Long  musing  on  those  wondrous  signs. 
At  length  to  rest  the  squire  reclines, 
Broken  and  short ;  for  still,  between. 
Would  dreams  of  terror  intervene : 
Eustace  did  ne'er  so  blithely  mark 
The  first  notes  of  the  morning  lark.'* 

Qifford  is  said  to  have  been  the  birth-plaee  of 
John  Knox  ;  but  tho  honoar  of  having  prodaoed 
tho  great  Ucformor  is  disputed  by  Haddington  ;  and 
although  his  learned  biographer,  Dr.  M'Crie,  leans 
to  the  opinion  that  this  was  his  birth*place,  we  are 
disposed  to  think  that  Haddington  has  a  better 
claim  to  him,  upon  this  ground,  that  Qiflford  hardly 
existed  -as  a  village  in  his  time.  The  banks  of  tho 
stream  are  ornamented  by  several  very  beaotifnl 
villas,  rising  from  embowering  shrabberics  ;  aadt 
following  it  downwardoi  it  reoeives  one  or  two  very 
pretty  little  tributaries  from  its  left  bank*  It  then 
passes  through  the  grounds  of  Eagleseainiie.  The 
house  stands  upon  the  left  bank,  amidat  grovea  of 
fine  trees,  and  very  prettily-arranged  grounds*  It 
possesses  a  fine  old  garden,  and  the  walka  by  tha 
side  of  the  stream  display  the  scenery  to  great 
advantage.  This  place  belongs  to  the  Hon.  UeoMral 
Patrick  Stuart,  I'ooently  governor  of  Malta* 
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Pursuing  the  com*Sd  of  the  stream,  it  receives  the 
branch  that  comes  directly  from  Coalston  House, 
vhich  joins  from  the  right.  Coalston  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  which  ho  inherited 
through  his  mother,  Miss  Broun,  heiress  of  tho 
ancient  family  of  Broun  of  Coalston. 

Thereisarery  curious  circumstance  connected  with 
tho  house  and  family  of  Coalston,  which  we  cannot 
pass  over.  We  give  it  in  the  following  quotation 
from  our  friend,  Mr.  Chambers : — *'  One  of  the  Brouns 
of  Coalston,  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  married 
Jean  Hay,  daughter  of  John,  third  Lord  Yester,  with 
whom  heobtaineda  dowry,  not  consisting  of  such  base 
materials  as  houses  or  land,  but  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  pear.  Sure  such  a  pear  was  never  seen,  how- 
ever, as  this  of  Coalston,  which  a  remote  ancestor  of 
the  young  lady,  famed  for  his  necromantic  power,  was 
supposed  tohave  invested  with  some  enchantment  that 
rendered  it  perfectly  invaluable.  Lord  Yester,  in 
giving  away  his  daughter,  along  with  the  pear,  in- 
formed his  son-in-law  that,  good  as  the  lass  might  be, 
her  dowry  was  much  better,  because,  while  she  could 
only  have  value  in  her  own  generation,  the  pear,  so 
long  as  it  continued  in  his  family,  would  be  attended 
with  unfailing  prosperity,  and  thus  might  cause  the 
family  to  flourish  to  the  end  of  time.  Accordingly, 
the  pear  was  preserved  as  a  sacred  palladium,  both 
by  the  Laird  who  first  obtained  it,  and  by  all  his  de- 
scendants ;  till  one  of  their  ladies,  taking  a  longing 
for  the  forbidden  fruit,  while  pregnant,  inflicted  upon 
it  a  deadly  bite  ;^iB  consequence  of  which,  it  is  said, 
several  of  the  best  farms  on  the  estate  very  speedily 
came  to  market.  In  this  mutilated  state  the  pear 
still  exists,  but  is  no  longer  exposed  to  such  indiscreet 
attacks,  being  carefully  disposed  of  in  some  fortified 
part  of  the  house.  Without  regard  to  the  supersti- 
tion attached  to  it,  it  must  be  considered  a  very  great 
curiosity  in  its  way,  having,  in  all  probability,  existed 
five  hundred  years — a  greater  age  than  perhaps  has 
ever  been  reached  by  any  other  such  production  of 
nature."  The  extensive  copse- woods  here  would  seem 
to  be  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  natural  forests  that 
covered  the  country.  After  this  tho  stream  runs  through 
the  grounds  of  Lennoxlove,  receiving,  during  its  pro- 
gress to  join  the  Tyne,  a  small  tributary  which  comes 
down  from  the  church  of  Bolton. 

The  banks  of  the  Coalston  Water  are  everywhere 
■0  richly  wooded  and  so  varied  in  themselves,  as  to 
render  them  extremely  delightful ;  and  when  all  the 
requisites  happen  to  be  united  together — that  is  to 
say,  the  stream  of  tho  proper  size  and  colour,  the 
day  genial  but  dark,  the  flies  of  the  proper  descrip- 
tion, the  rod  and  tackle  good,  and,  above  all  things, 
the  angler  as  particularly  expert  in  the  management 
of  them  as  our  friend,  James  Wilson,  the  author  of 
**  The  Kod" — a  successful  day's  angling  may  be  an 
ticipated. 

We  now  come  to  Lethington  or  Lennoxlove,  the 
grounds  of  which  occupy  the  right  bank  of  the  Tyne. 
This  is  a  magnificent  old  baronial  Scottish  man- 
sion, finely  situated  upon  the  brow  of  the  extensive 
park.  It  was  acquired  by  the  noblo  family  of  Mait- 
land  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It 
is  said  that  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  having  been 
taunted  by  tho  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  the 
Second,  that  Scotland  was  so  naked  and  barren,  that 


it  did  not  contain  a  single  deer-park,  and  knowing 
that  tho  Prince  was  soon  to  visit  this  abused  coun- 
try, resolved  to  give  the  lie  to  the  royal  remark ;  and 
accordingly  he,  with  great  expedition,  enclosed  a 
space  of  between  three  and  four  hundred  acres  with 
a  wall  twelve  feet  high,  and  stocked  it  with  deer. 
The  trees  which  he  planted  are  now  of  large  size  and 
picturesque  forms,  and  the  Vrhole  has  a  very  noble 
efiect.      John,  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  who  was  born 
here,  spent  many  years  of  his  life  in  this  castle,  until 
he  moved  to  Thirlestane  in  Lauderdale.     It  lh(n 
became  the  jointure-house  of  his  widow,  and  was 
subsequently  the  residence  of  her  daughter,  Lady^ 
Lome,  mother  of  John,  Duke  of  Argyll.     Our  friend 
Mr.  Chambers  tells  us,  that  a  strange  accident  hap- 
pened here  to  the  young  Argyll  when  an  infant,  who 
fell  fix>m  a  window  in  the  uppermost  story  of  tho 
old  tower  without  loss  of  life,  and  that  this  happened 
on  the  very  day  when  his  grandfather  was  beheaded 
at  Edinburgh.    There  is  a  very  fine  full-length  portrait 
here  of  Frances  Theresa  Stuart,  Duchess  of  Lennox, 
who  was  the  most  admired  beauty  of  Uie  Court  of 
Charles  the  Second.    That  monarch  beeame  so  despe- 
rately enamoured  with  her,  that  he  endeavoured,  for 
her  sake,  to  divorce  his  queen ;  and  he  disgraced  Lord 
Clarendon  for  not  preventing  her  mai'riago  to  his 
cousin,  the  Duke  of  Uichmond.     Grammont  tolls  us 
that  he  immortalised  the  beauty  of  this  lady,  by 
having  her  represented  as  the  emblematical  figure  of 
Britannia  on  the  coin  of  the  realm.     She   was  a 
daughter  of  Walter   Stuart,  physician,  son  of  the 
first  Lord  Blantyre,  and  Lethington  got  the  addi- 
tional name  of  Lennox  Love  from  its  having  been 
given  to  her  by  her  husband,  by  which  means  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Blantyre  family. 

It  is  impossible  to  pass  by  the  noble  family  of 
Maitland  without  some  little  farther  notice,  ^^i^ 
Richard  Maitland  of  Lethington,  who  was  born  in 
1496,  and  who  died  in  ]58(>,  and  was  consequently 
ninety  years  of  age,  was  a  man  of  distinguished 
talents.  He  filled  the  situations  of  Lord  of  Session 
and  Lord  Privy  Seal.  Mr.  Pinkerton  has  published 
his  poems,  which  do  considerable  credit  to  his  muse. 
His  eldest  son,  William,  was  Secretary  to  Queen  Mary. 
John,  another  of  his  sons,  was  Lord  High  Chancel- 
lor of  Scotland,  and  was  afterwards  created  Lord 
Maitland  of  Thirlestane  ;  and  the  youngest  brother, 
Thomas,  was  the  author  of  some  extremely  elegant 
Latin  poems.  As  a  specimen  of  old  Sir  Xlichard 
Maitland's  versification,  we  give  a  stansa  or  two  of 
the  poem  written  about  the  year  1656,  mad  called 
**  Counsall  to  his  son  William,  beand  in  the  court" : — 

"  My  sonc,  in  court  gif  thow  pleiscs  remain. 

This  my  couosal  into  thy  mind  imprent — 
In  thy  speiking  luik  that  thou  be  aocht  vain  ; 

Behald  and  heir ;  and  to  the  king  tak  tent. 
Be  no  liar,  or  ellis  thow  art  schent ; 

Found  thee  on  truth,  gif  thou  wald  weil  betyd. 
To  gorera  all  and  reall  he  nocht  our  bent, 

lie  reulis  Weil  that  Weil  in  court  can  gyd. 

"  Be  nocht  ane  scornar,  nor  fcnyat  flattcrar ; 

Nor  yet  ane  rounder  of  inventit  talis. 
Of  it  thow  heirs  be  nooht  ane  cktterar. 

Fall  nooht  in  plie  for  thyng  that  lytil  valia ; 
Have  nocht  to  do  with  uther  mcanis  falis. 

Fra  wicket  men  thow  draw  thee  far  on  syde. 
Thou  art  ane  fule  gif  thow  with  fuUs  dalis. 

lie  reulis  weil  that  well  in  court  can  gyd. 
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"Bevar  qubam  to  thy  oounsal  thoa  re  veil. 

Sam  may  acim  trow,  aod  yet  dissembUn  be, 
Bo  of  tbf  promcis  nnd  conditioun  loil. 

W.ii8t  nocht  tby  guid  in  prodigalltie  : 
Nor  pat  thyne  honoar  into  jcopardie : 

With  folk  dtsamit  Doutber  gang  nor  ryde. 
With  wilful  men  to  argue  is  folio. 

He  renlts  wcU  that  weil  in  court  can  gyd. 

"  Be  la  dysar,  nor  playar  at  the  cairtis, 

Bot  gif  it  be  for  pttyme,  and  small  tbyog. 
he  nocht  blawin  with  windis  of  nil  airtis, 

Constance  in  gude  of  wisdom  is  ane  sing. 
Bcroyie,  and  tentio,  in  thy  governing; 

Aod  tiy  ihame  weil  in  qaham  thow  wilt  oonflde : 
Sum  &ir  woordis  will  gif.  wald  see  ye  hioir. 

lie  reulis  well  that  weil  in  oourt  can  gyd.' ' 

These  are  enough  to  give  our  oourtooas  reader  aa 
idea  of  old  Mait]and*s  style,  and  we  bog  he  will  refer 
W  the  poem  itflolf,  read  it  carefully  through,  and 
compare  it  with  the  prosaic  advices  giren  by  Lord 
Chesterfield  to  his  son. 

Mn,  £arl  of  Lauderdale,  who  was  son  and  heir 
of  the  Chaneellor,  was  a  nobleman  of  rery  high  worth. 
Lethiogton  is  remarkable  for  an  excellent  apple  whioh 
bttniti  name.  Its  gavdens  possess  green  alleys,  one 
of  vhieh  is  stiU  called  the  *<PoUtician's  walk/'  ftom 
tti  hariiig  been  that  much  used  by  the  Secretary. 
One  of  the  ancient  poems  preserved  by  Finkertom, 
sotjeesits  ««knottls"  and  arbours,  its  <*bow  buttis," 
ttd  iU  '*  thousand  plesours  ma."  The  IbUowing  ex- 
troct  fironi  this  poem  deseribos  the  oaskle  itself:— 


"Tby  tour  and  forires,  lairge  and  lang, 

Thy  neighbours  does  oxcell ; 
And  fur  tby  wallis  thick  and  strong, 

Thou  graitly  heirs  the  bell. 
Thy  grounds  deep,  and  topis  hie, 

Uprising  in  the  air, 
Thy  vaultis  pleasing  aro  to  sio, 

They  are  so  greit  and  fair. 

**  Greit  was  the  work  to  houke  the  ground, 

And  thy  foundation  cast  • 
Bot  greater  it  was  then  to  found, 

And  end  thee  at  the  last. 
I  marvel  that  he  did  not  feir, 

Wba  raised  the  on  hicbt, 
That  na  foundation  should  thee  beir, 

Bot  thou  should  sink  for  wecht." 

The  left  bank  of  the  stream  of  the  Tyne  is  here  occu- 
pied by  the  place  of  Clerldngton,  with  its  park  and 
pleasure-grounds.  This  place,  as  it  now  stands, 
was  created  by  the  late  QoTcmor  Honstcm,  almost  in 
our  own  recollection,  but  much  has  been  done  for  it 
by  Sir  Robert  Houston,  the  present  proprietor,  and 
it  is  fast  growing  into  a  very  beautiful  residence,  its 
close  vicinity  to  Haddington  rendering  it  the  more 
enjoyable. 

The  river  Tyne,  whioh  haa^  by  this  time,  assumed 
a  more  dignified  appearance  from  its  various  addi- 
tions, forms  a  fine  feature  in  combination  with  the 
town  and  ancient  abbey,  round  which  it  sweeps 
under  its  two  bridges,  dividing  the  borough  from  the 
suburb  of  Nungate. 


(T^  be  continued.) 


THE    RBCANTATION. 


BY  DAYID  YEDDEB. 


A  burly  boon  ooaviriatist« 

iordofagoodiy  bit, 
Uad  oft  resolved,  and  re-resolved, 

Bot  ne'er  put  in  the  pin : 
Impeiled  by  tremor  and  the  blues, 

A  diOerent  course  he  tried, 
And  oomBumed  with  himself  in  prose 

What  I  have  versified* 

11. 
*  Farewell,  for  ever  and  for  aye, 
To  wine  and  social  noise-*- 
Xo  boisterooa  mirth  and  reveh7, 

And  artiAoial  joys: 
I'll  drink  no  more  couvivially, 

ru  taste  no  more  by  stealth ; 
So,  pledge  me  in  a  cap  of  tea, 
To  Father  Afathew^s  health ! 


"  Adieu  to  maudlin  senthnent 
*     About  *  capacious  bowls,  * 
And  brimming  goblets  glancing  bright. 

And  frolio-loving  souls : 
Indignant,  I  repudiate 

The  hateful  name  of  *  loper,* 
And  smile  complacent,  when  thoy  sncor, 
And  caQ  me '  bottle-stopper.' 


*'  Farewell  to  Hollands  and  cigars, 

To  brandy  and  cheroots ; 
ru  wage  no  more  nocturnal  wars 

On  waiters,  and  on  boots ; 
The  ruby-bright,  the  diamond  light 

That  sparkle  from  champaign. 
Nor  the  molten  pearls  from  Rhenish 

Shall  tempt  my  soul  again  ! 

V. 

"  The  brazen  knocker  on  each  gate 

May  grow  as  green  as  grass  ; 
The  drowsy  watchman  o*cr  his  beat 

For  mo  may  safely  pass  : 
When  gazing  on  the  ample  sky — 

When  clocks  aro  chiming  one — 
I'll  see  no  more  two  moons  on  high. 

As  I  have  ofton  done  ! 


"  I*ve  seen  the  stars  dance  gallopades. 

And  minuets,  and  reels  ; 
With  rovth  and  music  in  their  heads, 

And  mettle  in  their  heels  : 
The  phtnets,  too,  play*d  hide  and  seek 

'Round  Mar8*s  fiery  edge ; 
But  they're  orderly  and  meek 

E'er  smco  I  took  the  pledge '." 


J 
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MIRANDA:    A  TALE  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

BY    PERCY     B.    ST.    JOHN. 


BOOK   I. 


CUAPTEU  VIII. 


TBJH    RBTELATIOV. 

As  soon  as  Charles  Clement  was  free  from  his  burthen, 
his  horse,  although  somewhat  fatigued,  took  its  road  more 
swiftly.  The  Pont  Neuf  was  rapidly  gained,  and  then, 
aware  that  his  cousin  would  be  alarmed  and  anxious,  he  put 
spurs  to  his  steed,  and,  without  a  moment's  pause,  galloped 
until  he  arrired  before  the  door  of  the  Duke's  hot«i.  The 
parte  coeh&re  was  thrown  wide  back  awaiting  his  airival, 
which  was  scarcely  made  known  by  the  rattling  of  his 
horse's  hoofe,  ere  the  gate  closed  behind  him,  and  the 
Duke  and  Adela  rushed  forth,  regardless  of  all  assertion  of 
dignity,  to  greet  him. 

"  Nephew  !  nephew  !"  said  the  nobleman,  with  feigned 
severity,  **  what  means  this  folly  ?" 

**  Cousin  !  cousin  !"  cried  Adela,  "  were  you  hurt  ?  But 
that  the  Countess  dragged  me  home  with  fiirious  speed,  I 
should  have  waited.'* 

"  The  Countess  acted  wisely,"  replied  Charles  Clement, 
with  a  swelling  bosom.  **  I  am  not  Irart.  The  rogue  did 
all  that  was  necessary  himself.  But  where  is  the  Lady 
Miranda,  that  I  may  thank  her." 

"  In  the  supper-room,"  said  the  Duke.  "  The  ride  has 
fl&Ugned  and  -excited  her  ;  she  waits  us  there.  Let  us 
join  my  lovely  ward,  and  there  receive  explanations  of  tliis 
mid-brained  folly." 

The  young  man  pressed  the  withered  hand  of  his  unole 
kindly  and  respectfully,  and  then  offering  his  arm  to  the 
young  girl,  followed  to  the  apartment  where  supper  was 
laid  out  for  them. 

Charles  Clement,  slightly  piqued  that  the  Countess  Mi- 
randa had  not  as  much  sympathy  and  anxiety  about  him  as 
his  relatives,  and  recollecting  her  general  coldness,  had 
prepared  a  frigid  reception  for  the  haughty  beauty.  When, 
however,  within  a  few  steps  of  the  door,  his  eye,  raised 
suddenly,  caught  sight  of  her.  She  was  standing  beside  a 
marble  pillar  that  supported  the  splendid  and  vast  fire- 
place, paler  than  the  white  spray  of  ocean  'neath  the  moon. 
It  was  not,  however,  her  palor  which  struck  him,  but  the 
strangely  fixed  expression  of  her  fhce.  She  was  buried  in 
another  world — ^that  of  thought.  But  her  reflections  were 
painful,  for  her  whole  face  was  expressive  of  extreme 
suffering. 

Charles,  scarcely  able  to  comprehend  the  feeling  which 
prompted  him,  dropped  the  arm  of  Adela,  who  was  close 
beside  her  &ther,  and  darted  towards  the  Countess,  who 
.seemed  scarcely  able  to  support  herself. 

••You  arc  ill,  madam,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  as  gentle  as 
that  of  a  mother  to  her  child,  and  at  the  same  time  taking 
her  hand. 

'*  A  slight  spasm,"  replied  Miranda,  quickly  ;  and  as  she 
spoke,  her  eye  rested  for  a  second  on  him,  with  a  glance 
which  was  almost  imperceptible,  but  which  satisfied  her  he 
was  not  wounded ;  her  hand  trembled,  and  the  palour  of  her 
cheek  was  quickly  replaced  by  roses  as  bright  as  those  of 
Le  Notre's  gardens. 

*•  It  is  nothing,**  she  then  added,  withdrawing  her  hand, 
and  resuming  her  usual  stately,  and  even  protective  tone. 


"  I  rode  so  quickly  lest  the  mob  should  follow  us,  that  I  am 
scarce  recovered.  But  come,  my  liord  Duke,  let  me  not 
keep  you  standing  ;  I  shall  not  disdain  my  supper  ;  and  we 
may  learn  the  clue  to  this  new  windmill  freak.  Since 
when,  M.  de  Bavilliere,  do  you  have  nephews  who  interfere 
with  the  military  in  the  execution  of  their  duty  ?** 

All  this  was  spoken  with  extreme  vohibility,  while  the 
company  seated  themselves.  Charles  Clement,  antioyed 
and  burt,  took  his  place  silently  beside  AdeU,  who  examined 
her  friend  curiously. 

**  Such  strange  things  ha^-e  passed  of  hite,  Countess," 
replied  the  Duke,  solemnly,  "that  I  am  surprised  at  nothing. 
A  body  called  together,  as  EtaU^OeneranXt  seems  about  to 
take  upon  itself  ihnctions  perfectly  new,  and  Heaven  knows 
where  their  encroachments  will  end." 

"  Ah  !  my  Lord  Duke,"  said  Charles  Clement^  anxiously 
— «]l  the  fire  of  his  nature  at  once  reused  when  politics 
were  discussed — **  has  anything  new  occurred  f  Have  the 
orders  united  ?" 

**  No,  Charles,**  continued  the  old  man,  ••they  are  as  iar 
from  it  as  ever  ;  though,  truly,  a  minority  of  the  nobles 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  have  proposed  to  join  the 
Third  Estate,  the  CommtmeSf  as  they  now  call  theiu8el\*ea  ; 
but  the  clei^  are  giving  way." 

"  Thank  Heaven  for  that !"  cried  Clement — ^**the  people 
and  the  ministers  of  God  !  fit  union  !'* 

••  Ay  !  ay  !  there  speaks  the  revolutionist.  But  vrhat 
'startled  me  to-day,  nephew,  is  to  se^  thai  the  Third 
Estate  will,  if  us  nobles  stand  out  much  longer,  arrogate 
all  power  to  themselves.*' 

Charles  replied  not ;  but  a  gratified  smile,  or  raibcr 
expansion  of  the  heart  upon  his  face,  spoke  plainly  for  him. 

•*  I  heard  new  words  to-day,"  continued  the  Ddte ;  *«  for, 
guided,  I  knew  not  why,  by  you,  nephefw,  I  too  have 
yielded,  and  joined  the  Tiers,  who  were  discnsang  what 
name  we  should  be  called  by.  '  Bepresentatires  of  the 
French  People,'  said  one.  •  Yes,  it  is  because  this  word. 
People,  is  not  sufficiently  respected  in  France ;  beeause  it  ia 
obscured,  covered  with  the  rust  of  prejudice  ;  bocane  H 
presents  to  us  an  idea  which  alarms  our  pride,  and  agatnet 
which  vanity  is  in  plain  revolt :  because  it  is  pronosmcsed 
with  contempt  in  aristocratic  chambers— it  is  for  tfaia  very 
reason  that  we  should  impose  it  upon  ourselves  as  a  ^otv, 
to  raise  it  up,  to  ennoble  it,  to  render  it  hencefbrth  respeet- 
able  to  ministers,  and  dear  to  all  hearts.'  *' 

"  And  who,"  said  Charies,  with  enthasiasra,  ••  spoko 
thus  ?" 

«  The  Viscount  Mirabeau,"  replied  the  old  maxiyitekin^ 
his  head. 

**  I  could  have  wished  a  better  advocate  fbr  the  pecfpl^/^ 
answered  the  enthusiast,  sadly;  •* genius  perverted.  I  was 
reading  but  yesterday  some  admirable  words,  mti^  tmd^, 
which  apply  to  him  well,  as  to  all  great  writers  who  deal  in 
vice  and  debauchery.  The  words  were  addressed  to  Vol- 
taire ;  but  they  are  equally  applicable  to  Mirabeaa  ai2<i, 
Louvet,  both  to  their  writings  and  ihetr  lives.  I  rc^aul! 
them  in  an  eloge  of  Gresset  in  the  Mirtwy,  I  htfre  it  iv^ 
my  vest,  with  yours  and  the  ladles'  petmisBioih— ►** 
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<'fi<ad !  read  !  nephew,**  said  the  Bake,  thoughtfiilty. 
'''Are  not  genios  and  virtne  destined  to  be  united  in  an 
imiQortal  alliance  *  Hare  not  both  a  common  snorce  in 
the  eleratioo,  the  pride,  and  the  sensibilitj  of  the  6onI  ? 
Bj  whit  fittality,  then,  have  we  so  often  seen  genius  dcclar- 
ing^  war  to  the  knife  against  virtue  ?  Writers  more  cele- 
brated for  your  follies  even  than  for  your  talents,  you  were 
born  to  soften  the  evils  of  your  fellow-creatures — to  shed 
some  flowers  on  the  path  of  human  life  ;  and  yon  have,  on 
tite  eootrarr,  empoisoned  its  flow ;  to  you  it  lias  been  a 
CTDel  «port  to  let  loose  nil  the  terrible  passions  which  cause 
our  mi^fries  and  our  crimes  !  Dearly  have  we  paid  your 
raantnl  masterpieces  ;  for  they  \\AYe  cost  us  our  morals, 
oor  rpptt^,  our  happiness,  and  that  of  posterity,  to  whom 
tliej  transmit  from  age  to  age  the  lieenso  and  corruption  of 
«r  times.'" 

"  Admirable  words,  nephew,  and  such  as  in  calmer  hours 
I  would  have  delighted  to  comment  on,  so  true  are  they  and 
appii«able  to  all  those  writers  who  shower  depraved  features 
of  Hie  upon  society.     But  whose  are  they  ?* ' 

**  The  writing  of  an  obscure  country  lawyer,  whom  no- 
todr  erer  heard  of,  or  ever  will,  perhaps — one  Slaximilien 
k  Robespierre.*' 

**  It  will  not  be  for  want  of  tryuig,  then,"  said  the  Duke, 
fimoA  smiling  ;  **  for  that  very  roan,  deputy  of  Artois,  rose 
to  s<]|^rt  Mirabeau,  but  his  shrill  voice,  or  the  subject,  not 
being  to  the  taste  of  (he  audience,  he  was  put  down  ere  a 
vfiid  of  his  Rpeech  could  be  gathered." 

"  Bat  stilif  my  uncle,  yon  think  the  deputies  firm  ?  "  in* 
paired  Charles,  anxiously. 

*'  Yes !  and  they  would  be  firmer  did  they  understand,  as 
«^  do,  through  the  reports  of  the  police,  how  Paris  is 
deroted  to  them.*' 
•What  fear  yon,  then,  my  Lord  ?  "  continued  Clement. 
"Xot  their  firmness*,  but  the  obstinacy  of  the  noblesse, 
Mphew.  I  am  not  in  the  secret  of  the  Cabinet,  but  I  have 
ererr  reason  to  believe  it  is  contemplated  to  overawe  the 
Tten-Eiata  by  force,  and  restrict  them  to  merely  voting 

BMtfT." 

"And  doeftLauinXVI.alktw  such  plots  around  the  throne?" 

**  Xephcw,"  aaid  the  Duke,  sinking  his  voice,  and  looking 
r<«nd  as  if  he  thought  the  walls  might  listen,  **  Louis  XVI., 
^^  moftt  sacred  Majesty,  for  whose  authority  I  am  prepared 
to  die,  and  whose  just  prerogatives — ^the  nation  duly 
t^ght  lor — I  will  sust«n  while  I  have  breath,  is 
^Tcmed  by  kfli  good-natured  hearts  than  himself;  the 
i^»ca>-this  is  rank  ireaflon,  but  truth  loves  not  the  least 
^riint--she  understands  no  royal  authority  which  is  not 
^»^9te;  and  Monsieur  and  the  Count  D' Artois,  with 
<"^«de,  are  exactly  of  her  opinion.  The  nobUtse,  with  few 
^^s^ious,  stand  by  this  great  party,  for  their  privileges 
And  power  are  at  stake  ;  they  are  ready  to  draw  the  sword, 
if  aeccssanr,  and  ftheath  it  in  the  bosom  of  Prance." 

"  Father,"  said  Adela,  little  aristocrat  as  she  was,  **  you 
*!«>*  your  dasB  rongfily." 

"  My  class,  child,"  replied  the  Duke,  gravely,  "  is  no 
•''iKrcr  part  of  the  nation.  It  *is  an  enemy  within  the  state, 
>ad  will  aoon  ee«so  to  exist.  Three  months  of  this  boy's 
'^^^ietr  has  taught  me  strange  things.'^ 

*-(>afie«oeustr  cried  Adeb,  with  astonishment — "shall 
I  &o  knger^  then,  be  a  Countess  ?" 

**X«,  girl,"  aaid  the  Duke,  fondly  smoothing  her  hair, 
*kiW  Miranda  looked  on  calmly  and  ooldly ;  "  and  I  shall  be 
1^  Ufmaear  de  Bavilliere,  even  if  they  leave  me  the  lU. 
^  bow  tbaienpor  of  this  Tlurd  Bstate." 


"And  you  say,  my  Lord  Duke,"  inquired  Charles 
Clement,  all  his  republican  fire  roused,  and  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  the  few  last  sentences,  "that  you  suspect  the 
noblesse  of  meditating  a  coup  d^etat,  and  of  intending  to  use 
the  sword  ?" 

"  I  fear  they  will  be  bo  ill-advised,  though  some  talk  of 
basely  deserting  their  king  and  country,  and  flying  to 
foreign  parts,"  replied  the  old  Dnke,  with  indignation. 

"  Then,  my  Jjord,  by  the  sword  will  they  be  answered  ; 
and  this  great  moral  movement  for  n^eneration,  reform, 
and  human  happiness,  for  the  application  of  justice  and 
equity  to  government^  will  become  a  revolution.  Misfor- 
tuue  on  the  head  of  those  who  first  shed  blood  !  " 

**  It  is  because  I  believe  what  you  say  to  be  true,  that  I 
would  speak  to  you  of  ourselves.  I  am  old,  boy,  and  a  few 
months  will  probably  see  my  end  ;  but  these  girls-—" 

"  Monsieur  Ic  Due,"  said  Miranda,  rising  in  some  coniU< 
sion,  her  face  sufiused  with  a  burning  blush,  while  a  look  of 
apprehension  and  ahirm  might  be  clearly  distinguished, 
**  allow  me  to  interrupt  you.  I  think  my  head  is  scarcely 
well,  my  spasm — that  is,  'tis  late,  and  I  and  Adela  will — '* 

"  Nay,  Countess,"  replied  the  Duke,  rising  gallantly,  and 
handing  her  to  the  door,  near  which  a  servant  stood  with  a 
candle,  •*  you  are,  I  see,  unwell ;  go  rest  you,  my  dear  ward. 
Adela  shall  join  you  presently;  I  would  say  a  few  words 
to  her." 

Adela  and  Charles  remained  sitting  at  the  table,  their 
eyes  cast  down,  neither  daring  to  venture  to  look  at  the 
other.  Both  felt  that  a  most  interesting  event  was  about  to 
occur ;  but  no  conicssion,  no  explanation,  having  passed 
between  them,  each  feared  to  gaze  upon  the  other,  lest  his 
or  her  hope  might  be  too  clearly  read.  There  is  a  luxurious 
joy  in  hope,  so  fiill,  so  rich,  so  swelling,  that  it  comes  in 
strong  current  to  the  heart,  sweeping  out  fear  and  doubt^  or 
leaving  them  in  such  obscure  comers,  that  their  presence 
is  with  difliculty  detected.  The  young  Countess  and  the 
republican  commoner  loved  ;  each  lived  in  a  world  of  fancy 
of  their  own,  awaiting  the  kind  hand  which  was  to  open  the 
gates  of  felicity. 

^  Children,"  said  the  Duke,  advancing,  and  taking  their 
two  hands  in  his,  holding  both  of  which  he  seated  himself, 
"  I  am  not  sorry  3Iirauda  is  gone,  for  I  would  say  what 
she  might  have  blushed  to  hear.  I  am,  with  one  exception, 
save  ye  and  her,  alone  in  the  world.  You  two  girls  pro- 
vided for,  and  I  can  die  happy." 

"  Say  rather,  live,  dear  father,"  replied  Adela,  tenderly. 

"Nay,  though  a  Prenchman,  I  make  to  myself  no 
illusions.  Children,  this  crisis  will  kill  me  ;  not  yet,  per- 
haps.- I  may  liave  a  year  or  so  to  live  ;  but  I  wish  to  be 
prepared  for  the  worst.  My  first  thought  is  for  your  mar- 
riage, dear  girl." 

How  beat  that  little  heart — how  perseveringly  down 
were  kept  those  gentle  eyes— and  he,  how  pale  aiul  anxious 
did  he  look,  he  who  loved  so  well. 

"  I  could  have  wished,"  the  old  man  continued, "  tolmve 
seen  you  two  united  ;  but  tluit  is  impossible." 

"  Father  ! "  said  Adela,  with  an  involuntary  cry  of 
anguish. 

"  Impossible  ♦  oh,  sir,  unsay  that  word,"  cried  Charles,  in 
a  despairing  accent,  and  their  love  thus  unwillingly  told, 
they  tremblingly  lowered  their  eyes. 

"  And  is  it  so  ? "  exclaimed  the  Duke,  in  a  tone  of 
astonishment,  half  sorrow,  half  anger — **  is  it  so  ?  Have 
I  been  so  blind,  so  foolish,  so  cruel,  I  may  say,  so  unjust  ? 
My  poor  children,  if  indeed  I  understand  yon  rightly,  curse 
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the  old  man  wko  bronght  you  together,  who  gave  yon 
opportunity,  who  lured  you  to  your  destruction  !  for  your 
union  is,  as  I  ha?e  said,  impossible.  Charles,  tell  me»  I 
pray  you,  son  of  my  injured  sister,  you  do  not  love  my 
child  ?" 

«*  My  Lord  Duke,"  replied  Charles  Clement,  «  presump- 
tuous as  is  my  declaration,  I  dare  not  hesitate  to  speak  the 
truth.     I  love  yoor  daughter  more  than  my  life.** 

**  And  you,  girl  ?"  said  the  Duke,  almost  wildly. 

**  Blame  me  not,  dear  father;  he  saved  my  life  !'*  and  the 
young  Countess  fell  on  her  knees. 

"  Rise,  rise,  girl  ;  I  have  no  anger  for  you,"  exclahned 
the  nobleman,  clenching  his  thin  and  withered  hands  ;  '*  but 
against  myself  for  not  foreseeing  this  fiiUing  out ;  and  I, 
too,  who  would  so  gladly  have  blessed  you  ! " 

"  Then  do  so,  sir,"  cried  Cliarles,  seizing  the  unresist- 
ing hand  of  his  young  cousin. 

"  Ask  me  no  such  thing,**  said  the  Duke,  gravely ;  "  the 
word  of  a  Bavilliere  is  sacred,  and  I  have  said  it  is  impos- 
sible. Adela,  have  you  quite  fergotten  your  cousin.  Count 
Leopold  ?** 

"  No,  dear  fiither  ;  but  wluit  of  him  !*'  inquired  the  girl, 
her  charming  face  all  tears. 

**  When  you  were  a  baby-thing,  a  little  laughing  blue- 
eyed  child,  all  ringlets  and  laughter,  I  did,  for  my  sins, 
give  you,  on  my  honour  as  a  gentleman,  as  wife  to  your 
oousin.  Count  Leopold  ;  his  father,  my  only  brother,  the 
better  to  assure  the  consummation  of  my  promise,  took 
written  pledge  of  my  undertaking,  of  whidi  copy  is  in 
yonder  desk.  Three  months  back,  your  cousin,  who  is 
poor,  and,  I  believe,  m  difficulties,  claimed  your  hand.  I 
loved  him  not,  and  offered  half  my  estates,  all  I  could 
alienate  ;  he  refuses,  and  will  hold  me  to  my  bond,  I  t^^d 
you  'twas  impossible." 

The  lovers  remained  as  if  struck  to  stone,  for  reality  was 
worse  than  any  barrier  their  imaginations  oould  have  sug- 
gested.    They  were  without  hope. 

"  Go,  my  child,"  said  the  father,  tenderly,  «*  rejoin  the 
Countess  iliranda,  whom,  I  hope,  will  one  day  win  your 
cousin's  heart;  for  you  are  another's.  I  have  set  my  hope 
on  this  union,*' 

"Never,"  ^replied  Charles  Clement,  firmly;  "your 
daughter  denied  me — I  know  no  other  love.  I  devote 
myself  the  more  unto  the  people." 

Adela  heard,  and  an  ineffable  sensation  of  delight  warmed 
her  bosom,  as  she  moved  away  to  weep  her  grief  upon  the 
bosom  of  the  lovely  Italian. 

Meanwhile,  the  Countess  Miranda  had  sought  her 
chamber.  She  had  guessed  that  the  Duke  was  about  .to 
decide  the  fate  of  Adela ;  but,  ignorant  of  the  pledge  which 
gave  the  young  girl  to  the  Count  Leopold,  she  expected  to 
hear  the  old  man,  whose  attachment  for  the  young  lawyer 
was  seen  by  every  one,  give  her  hand  to  his  nephew.  She 
felt  that  it  was  but  right  the  lovers  should  have  no  one 
present  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary;  and,  besides, 
she  was,  as  she  had  said,  unwell. 

Yes!  for  else,  why  so  pale  ?  why  are  her  hands,  so  soft 
and  rosy,  thus  clapped,  and  why  are  her  cheeks  all  white, 
while  tears  force  themselves  through  her  eye-lidsf  Her 
look  is  wild  ;  and  she  paces  tlie  bed-chamber,  her  maid  long 
since  dismissed,  with  agitated  step.  Suddenly  she  stops, 
this  time  before  a  mirror. 

"  Miranda,  Counteas  of  Castclmonte,  heiress  of  the  wide 
lands  of  Snrtigos  and  Pontois,  is  it  you,**  she  said,  with  a 
hard  and  bitter  naik^"  yon  wbg  let  thy  spirit  b«  thus 


chafed  by  a  mlly  boy,  whom,  a  few  years  bock,  yoo  weold 
have  scorned  to  speak  to?  And  is  it  thou,  Duke  of  UavilUere, 
who  art  about  to  give  thy  only  child  t4>  one  of  the  petite 
fwbUsie  of  the  robe,  a  rerolntionist,  one  who  is  a  declared 
enemy  of  thy  order?  Hush!  hush!*'  she  added,  more 
gently,  "  can  I  thus  blind  myself  ?  It  is  in  vain.  I  seek 
to  scorn  this  man,  with  his  impetuous  thoughts,  hb  love  of 
liberty,  of  greatness  ;  his  noble  ambition,  and  his  tnie  and 
galUmt  soul.  No !  no  !  I  appreciate  him  but  too  veil, 
and  he — loves  Adela,  my  dear,  my  sweet,  my  gentle  cousin, 
the  mating  of  the  lion  and  the  lamb.  But  down,  down  my 
heart,**  she  continued  in  a  calmer  voice.  "  I  must  tame 
this  unwomanly  folly.  It  was  that  day,  in  the  forest,  when 
first  we  met  him,  when  he  as  yet  knew  not  which  to 
love,  that  come  this  idle  thought.  'Twas  mom  when  we 
came  upon  him  fishing;  he  had  near  him  a  book,  the  Contrat 
Social  of  Voltaire:  he  recognised  Adela,  and  we  joined 
him.  We  conversed,  wandering  through  the  maaes  of  tlie 
wood.  His  language,  so  difierent  from  that  oi  courtiers, 
and  those  we  were  used  to  hear,  then  interested  us. 
Adehi  saw  his  beauty,  I  his  genius ;  but  both  admired. 
All  day  we  wandered,  listening  to  his  eloquent  words,  his 
new  ideas,  his  fresh  and  verdant  pictures  of  nature,  his 
critidsms  on  poetry,  on  politics — ^his  native  and  unsought 
flattery  of  ourselves,  until  night  drew  on,  and  we  were  forced 
to  retmn  to  the  Castle,  charmed,  seduced,  conquered, 
subdued.  Adela  was  beside  me.  Led  away  by  some  idle 
words  of  his,  in  admiration  of  my  person,  and  of  my  ideas, 
which  were  his  own,  I  was  about  to  throw  myself  on  Iut 
bosom,  and  confess  my  sudden  and  guileless  pa»ioD,  when 
the  artless  child,  all  blushes  and  confusion,  told  me  that 
she  had  lost  her  heart.  My  brain  seemed  to  stop  its  action 
— ^my  heart  ceased  beating.  My  head  whirled,  and  I  was 
struck  dumb.  Good  Heaven!  I  thank  thee^  for  next  day 
*twas  clear  which  had  won  his  affection.  And  now  the 
Duke  is  uniting  their  hands—*' 

"  Miranda!  )[iranda!**  cried  a  voice  without,  "  open, 
love,  to  your  friend." 

"  Here  she  comes,**  said  the  Countess,  with  a  detp  sigh, 
"  to  tell  her  joy,  her  happiness.  But  be  silent,  my  weak 
heart.     I  come.** 

Next  moment  Adela  entered,  having  dismissed  her  maid 
at  the  door. 

"  All  tears  and  trembling!**  cried  Miranda,  with  a  smile, 
and  drawing  her  fViend  to  a  seat;  "come!  come!  what  oils 
this  little  lovelorne  thing?** 

"  He  is  lost  to  me  for  ever,'*  replied  Adela,  weeping. 

"What  say  yon?"  said  the  Countess,  with  n  look  of 
terror;  for  she  dreaded,  above  all,  a  futile  gleam  of  hope  for 
herself. 

"  My  father,  who  never  was  kinder,  has  shown  os  that  our 
union,  we  so  fondly  hoped  he  a|^iroved  of,  is  tmpoosible." 

"  Impossible!*'  was  all  Mbanda  could  reply,  so  tamnltn- 
ous  were  the  thoughts  which  crondcd  upon  her. 

Adeln,  as  well  as  she  was  able,  expUined  the  impediment 
which  existed. 

"  You  pledged  to  another?  but  this  is  most  uiyust,  ino<^t 
cruel!"  said  Miranda,  generously:  "this  comes  of  ra^Il 
vows,  registered  when  those  they  concerned  were  uncon- 
scious children.    It  can  never  be.** 

"  So  earnest  is  my  father,**  replied  Adela,  "  that  he 
spoke  of  Charles  paying  his  conrt  to  you.** 

Miranda  shndderad;  but  by  one  of  those  nolent  efibrta  of 
dissimuktion,  of  which  we  are  enable  on  emsrgeAcy,  kKc 
let  not  the  slightevt  triM^e  9f  her  vgitation  be  sm  i>pon  her 
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&ee»uid  sfoke  with  a  <»lBinew  which  was  astoandLDg^ 
whni  tlie  state  of  her  mind  is  considered. 

"  Aod  Master  Charles  tnmed  up  his  scornful  lip»"  she 
saiii,  villi  a  smile—*'  the  little  insolent.  Pride,  child,  will 
bre  a  fjiU ;  'tis  time,  when  the  Clements  disdain  the 
Ca^ttliaontes." 

"Bat  Charles  is  almost  a   Ravilliere,"    said   Adela, 

"*  I  kuow  it,"  continued  the  Italian,  kughing  witli  all 
Wr  fiill  rich  toiler,  **  and  will  be  quite  one  jret.  Buliove  me, 
Ikim  Fortane  will  not  be  so  UTijust  to  true  love  a^  to  give 
jcuto  tlic  dragoon  of  a  cousin,  in  preference  to  the  civilian. 
TUb  ii  A  time  when  wonders  are  to  be  expected,  and  since 
tiie«oUier  knows  you  not,  and  still  will  have  you  willy-nilly, 
Te  most  wage  war  upon  him/' 

"Cradle  me  not  with  hope,  dear  friend,"  exclaimed 
Adeia,  who^  however,  could  not,  despite  herself,  resist  tlie 
lirdv  tones  of  the  Countess. 

"Have  a  good  heart,  sweet  cousin,"  cried  Miranda, 
Ukiag  her  hands,  **  we  are  two  women,  with  one  man  to 
sUuki  by  us,  if  not  two.  Strange  changes  have  come  upon 
ihin^  if  we  cannot  conquer  one.  I  have  a  head,  AdeU, 
which  will  not  tire  to  do  you  service,  even  to  the  wedding 
oi'  this  bearded  cousin  myself,  for  which  purpose  I  shall  to- 
nonow  remove  to  my  hotel  by  the  Lou>tc,  and  commence 
tk  campaign." 

"Dear  Miranda!"  said  Adela,  more  gravely  than  was 
Wr  wont,  *'  nothing  of  (Ul  this  would  be  needful,  hod  not 
mr  father  passed  liis  word.  I  love  Charles — ^ay,  you  know, 
^  friend,  that  I  do,  most  dearly ;  but  I  am  not  one  of 
tko<e  ehildren  who  will  reward  eighteen  years  of  kindness 
V  thvariiog  his  will  now.  I  will  wed  this  man,  whom  I 
iisre  never  seen,  if  my  father  bids  me — ^for  he  has  promised 
bj  word  of  mouth  and  in  writing,  and  the  promise  holds 
g^  kr  me,  his  child — ^and  then  I  will  die,  and  fade  away 
from  the  earth,  leaving  behind  me  the  hope  that  you  and 
1»  I  love  so  well  may  together  bless  my  memory." 

"  Child !"  exclaimed  Miranda,  almost  choked  by  her 
vibationa,  *'  that  can  never  be.  Charles  loves  you,  and 
W  in  ?)Qch  men  as  him  is  no  idle  thing.  Besides,  there 
i«  DO  seed  to  be  so  down-hearted.  You  are  not  married 
vtft.  Things  may  not  be  so  serious  as  they  look,  and  then 
Toar  £Lther  will  delay  this  union.  Come  now,  go  to  rest  ; 
Tfjo  need  it" 

"First  let  me  breathe  the  fresh  air,"  said  Adela, 
approaching  the  window  a-hich  overlooked  the  court. 

The  Countess  followed  her  friend,  in  time  to  catch  a 
slimpse  of  one  who,  wrapped  in  a  cloak,  and  his  hat  drawn 
Av«  hid  eyfs,  passed  beneath  the  parte  cochercy  and  departed 
ai>.>Qg  the  Rue  St.  Dominique. 

It  vaa  Charles  Clement,  who,  after  a  brief  conversation 
v.'th  tlie  Duke,  departed  to  give  vent,  alone,  to  his  grief. 

Ad^  moved  from  the  window  immediately,  for  he  was 
gow. 

CHAFTEE  IZ. 
ORAccnua  aktidoul. 

"When  Charles  Clement  left  the  Duke's  house,  and  hur- 
tI«1  in  the  direction  of  his  own  home,  he  was  at  fir»t  over- 
whelmed with  grief  and  despair.  The  shock  he  had 
rtceived  was  a  violent  one,  coming  as  it  did  after  those 
happy  hoars  spent  in  her  company,  when  under  the  influ- 
£9^  of  gentle  and  frank  affection,  he  had  forgotten  nil 
<ftnbr«,    Sqoii  lifterj  hweyeri  he  gained  the  street,  the 


morning  air — ^for  it  was  past  one — ^phiying  upon  his  heated 
brow,  and  his  powerful  intellect  coming  to  his  aid,  he  became 
more  calm.  Keflection  showed  him  that  nothing  was  yet 
lost.  The  Count  had  not  appeared ;  that  of  itself  wa? 
something.  Then  the  times  were  troublous,  and  the  noble- 
man might  be  averse  to  taking  upon  himself  the  burden  of 
a  wife,  when,  perhai)s,  the  next  day  he  would  have  to  fly. 
If,  however,  he  failed,  still  Charles  Clement  vowed  unto 
himself  not  to  lose  heart.  There  was  his  country  to  love 
and  strive  for. 

But  love  is  egotistical.  Despite  his  utmost  philosophy, 
the  young  republican  felt  that  this  was  an  event — the  total 
loss  of  Adela — which  would  leave  for  France  but  the 
strenuous  determination  to  do  his  duty,  with  but  little  of 
-the  power.  At  oil  events,  he  thought  so,  for  he  knew  not 
that  time  heals  up  the  very  wounds  we  fain  would  seek  to 
keep  open.  Luxuriate  we  in  our  grief  as  we  may,  it  posses  ; 
and  the  sorrow  of  the  autumn  fades  before  that  of  tlic 
spring,  like  one  picture  after  another  in  a  diorama — >the 
deeper  the  more  transient.  All  things  have  exceptions, 
but  such  is  the  rule  of  humanity. 

Even  death,  which  wrings,  from  us  those  joys  that  curl 
round  our  heart — our  little  ones,  angels  flitting  upon  earth 
— strikes  but  for  a  time.  We  forget  not  the  sacred  dead, 
but  ae  weep  not,  we  wail  not,  for  grief  has  commenced  the 
work  of  time,  and  our  feelings  become  hardened.  The 
waters,  not  of  oblivion,  but  of  hope  and  resignation,  sweep 
over  the  heaving  sea  of  our  souls,  and  wo  pursue  our  way, 
no  longer  rejoicing,  no  longer  light  and  merry,  but  chas' 
tened  and  calm. 

Presently,  the  recollection  of  the  emeute  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine  recurring  to  his  memory,  Charles  Clement 
bethought  himself  of  his  servant ;  and  somewhat  anxious  to 
kuow  what  chance  had  placed  Torticolis  in  that  position, 
hurried  still  more  rapidly  home.  Suddenly  raising  his 
eyes,  he  found  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  Pont  Neuf. 

It  was  a  dark  night ;  not  a  soul  appeared  in  the  streets. 
Charles  pushed  on,  and  had  gained  the  statue  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  not  yet  piUled  down,  when  his  attention  was  roused 
by  the  voice  of  a  man  singing.  The  tones  were  rich  and  full, 
and  tlie  subject  such  as  to  at  once  call  forth  all  the  listening 
faculties  of  our  hero  : — 

"  Vive  le  Ticn-Etat  de  la  France ! 
II  aura  la  preponderance 
Sur  le  prince,  sur  le  prelat ; 
Ahi  1  povera  nobilta," 

At  this  stage  of  the  singer's  patriotic  verse,  he  had  neared 
Charles  Clement. 

**  Monsieur  le  Songster,"  said  the  young  republican^ 
politely,  "  might  I  trouble  you  for  the  hour  ?" 

"Half-past  one,  time  for  bed,"  replied  the  musical 
youth — for  he  too  was  young.  And  then,  without  further 
temark,  he  continued ;  '»- 

"  Je  vois  s'agiter  hi  iMmniere 
J'rateadB  partout  tia  oris  de  guerre, 
Vive  Tordre  da  Tiers-£Ut ; 
Ahi  I  povera  nohilta." 

"  Your  song  is  somewhat  rough,"  remarked  Charles,  who 
was  striving  hard  to  gain  a  glimpse  of  the  other *s  face — the 
voice  not  api)earing  strange. 

"  Like  the  subject,"  said  the  young  man,  laconically — 

"  Le  plebeian,  puits  de  scienoe, 
£n  lomiere,  en  experience 
Surpasse  et  prt'tres  et  loa^stratsj 
Ahi!  povera  nobilta,'* 
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"  We  mH  suppoM  I  vcre  a  noble,*'  remarked  Oharks 
Clement,  ende«vaorm^  to  lead  the  other  into  eonversation. 

**  But  you  are  not/'  replied  the  other ;  and  then  he  con* 
tinned--* 

*  Je  T(Mfl  pnrles  dans  nos  tribunes, 
'   Six  4!eata  oMkenn  des  oommnoM, 

CoTnme  Fox  ou  GmcqiLe  an  sdnnt; 

Ahi !  povera  nobilta." 

**I  knew  yon  by  that  tiuit,**  said  GharlcB,  warmly. 
"Jacques  Antiboul,  your  hand."  . 

'*  Charles  Clement,  my  hoy/'  cried  the  other,  seizing 
hcdd  of  the  young  man's  two  shoolders,  **  why,  are  you  too 
ia  Paris  f" 

*' Y<es ;  and  by  what  chance  do  I  meet  you  ?  In  what 
eapoiHty  are  you  hero  ? '' 

•*  Waiting  on  providence,"  said  the  songster.  "  I  expect 
great  things  will  be  done,  and  pcrliaps  may  do  ray  «n»(«." 

"  Jacques,'*  exclaimed  Charles,  "  this  is  a  pleasure,  in- 
deed. Yon,  my  college  chum,  my  aider  and  abetter  in  all 
plans  of  revolution  and  democracy ;  if  I  have  lost  a  wife,  I 
have  found  a  friend." 

"  Lost  a  what  ?"  said  Antiboul,  with  au  expression  of  the 
most  rich  tragic  comedy. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  replied  Chaiies,  gravely,  •*  this  is  no 
matter  for  joking.  We  will  speak  of  it  presently ;  perhaps 
you  will  serve  me  in  the  matter.  But  tlie  hour  is  late, 
where  live  you  ?  " 

«<Bue  St.  Denis." 

"  At  no  great  distance  fVom  me.  Are  you  disposed  to 
give  me  an  hour  ?  " 

**  TwOyOr  at  a  pinch,  six,"  replied  Jaeques,  with  a  laugh, 
**  so  you  exact  payment  at  once.  I  accept  the  more  wil- 
lingly that  I  live  in  a  garret,  have  no  attendance,  and  am 
ht  the  nonce,  as  free  of  superabundant  cash  as  Joseph  when 
he  went  to  Egypt." 

"  Jaeques — '* 

'*  Excuse  me,"  interposed  Antiboul,  «*  but  I  have  just  left 
a  re-union  of  patriots,  who  meet  in  the  Antre  Bouche-feu, 
and  we  have  agreed  to  drop  all  names  which  reminds  us  of 
our  *  ancient  antique  notions.'  I,  myself,  have  an  objection 
to  Jacques,  it  reminds  me  of  Haute-pas  and  la  Bouoherie, 
both  named  after  ray  smut.     It  rises  in  my  gorge." 

«  Still  the  same,"  said  Charles,  shaking  his  head,  <«  still 
the  same.  Will  you  never  learn,  my  ftiend,  that  religion 
and  liberty  are  inseparable." 

"  They  have  been  divorced  a  long  time,  then,"  rejoined 
Antiboul,  who  was  incorrigible  on  this  point. 

**  Because  superstition  and  trading  in  religion  have  in- 
troduced abases— because,  flying  the  mysteries  and  mum- 
meries, the  follies  and  errors  of  Popery,  you  surrender  your 
reason  to  a  grinning  philosopher,  instead  of  seeking  a  purer, 
fdmpW,  and  more  tmthftil  faith." 

*•  You  persevere  in  your  protestantism,"  laughed  Antiboul, 
**ftnd  in  your  enmity  to  Voltoire,  who  was  a  great  man." 

"  Not  90  great  but  that  he  assumed  the  qnackish  cloak 
of  irreltgion  to  be  remarked,  as  men  of  small  stature  wear 
high-heeled  boots — ^but  let  us  not  dispute.     Your  name  is 

*'  Gracchus  Antibool,"  replied  the  other,  with  intense  gra- 

▼fty. 

**  And  who  gave  it  you  •  "  inquired  Charles,  Ijinghiug. 

«•  A  certain  dirty  high-priest  of  liberty,  a  I^Ionsieur  3tarat, 
who  does  not  want  for  ideas,"  continued  Gracchus. 

**'Weil,  hrothier  Gracchus,  will  you  to  my  lodgmg  ?  I 
have  a*  man  sitting  tip,  who  will  donbtksB  have  a  warm  (ire, 


an  comeUcnit  supper,  a  supply  of  wine,  levcval  dioioe  pipei, 
and  some  Lafayette  tobacco — ^true  republiean  k«l." 

**  And,  pray,  whence  fished  you  all  this  f "  exclaimed' the 
M-raedical  stttdent-^^forsncli  was  Antibooi«-*pauang  in  \Ab 
walk. 

**  My  dear  Jae-^Graodraa,  I  mean-^I  have  infaeiHed  a 
fortune." 

<'  Is  there  another  to  be  picked  up  ?  if  so,  tend  it  my  war. 
But  spcke  you  not  of  a  wife  ?  You  hate  not  aold  yourself 
for  vile  lucre  ?"  ejaculated  the  other,  widi  ludicrous  fervour. 

"  Jfon  ami"  said  Charles,  gravely,  ** it  is  to  relate  to 
you  my  sorrows — to  pour  open  my  heart  to  my  early  friend 
— that  I  invite  you  now.  I  am  still  under  tlie  shuck  of  an 
announcement  which  I  can  scarce  belie\'e  true.  I  seek  to 
hold  up,  to  hojie,  to  he  courageous,  but  when  the  excitement 
is  over,  I  shall,  I  fear,  go  mad." 

•*  Old  story,  I  suppose,"  exchiimcd  Antiboul,  carelfesly-— 
*'  the  ihir  prdbrs  another." 

•'No  !"  replied  Charles,  boldly,  this  very  word  giting 
him  a  secret  joy.  <*  I  have  every  reason  to  think  myself  by 
no  means  disagreeable  to  her  I  love." 

"  Still  older  stoiy  then ;  ogre  of  a  papa — tyranny,  forced 
union  with  another — and  you  are  sufiering  from  this  ontit^ 
failing?" 

*'  Again  are  you  wrong,"  replied  Chories,  mith  a  slight 
feeling  of  pride. 

**  BaHe  /"  cried  Graeehusv  **  I  ocase  my  guesses,  for  to 
suppose  Charles  Clement  in  love  with  another  man^s  wife—** 

**  I  thank  you,  Antiboul,"  said  Charles,  shaking  hire  by 
the  hand,  '*  you  do  me  justice.  I  am  neither  a  thief  nor  a 
knave.  But  I  will  explain  all.  In  the  meantime,  I  must 
tell  you  that  I  am  reconciled  with  my  noble  rehitivea." 

"  Sorry  fbr  it— no  good — aristocrat .' " 

*' Gracchus,  you  are  wrong;  the  Duke—" 

^AriOoeroe  !  "  said  Antiboul,  using  the  words  already 
in  circulation,  as  derisive  epithets  of  nobility — 

**l8  an  excellent  old  man,  while  the  Conntess  Adelo— '* 

«  And  the  Lady  Miranda  ! " 

^*  Arutoeri^H  !  ** 

<<  My  dear  Gracchus,"  said  Charles,  somewhat' impatiently, 
^  do  you  want  me  to  quarrel  with  you? '' 

^  I  never  quarrel  with  my  bread  and  batter,"  nplied 
Gracchus. 

"  What  d9  you  mean?" 

^  Have  yon  not  asked  me  to  supper  f  hesidea,  I  havo 
gained  my  object.     Which  of  the  two  is  the  thir  onet" 

«  The  lady  Adehi,"  said  Chaiies  with  a  sigh. 

**  ScriouB  ?"  inquirofl  Grnechus,  tapping  his  friend's  ride. 

"  Antiboul^"  exdairoed  Clement,  gravely,  "  I  never 
before  asked  yon  to  view  a  question  gravefy;  k  ia  not 
your  nature.  But  are  you  for  once  disposed  to  listen  to  my 
case  seriously,  and  give  me  your  advice  and  assistasioef** 

''My  advice  is  at  any  man's  service,  my  assistance  I 
rarely  offer.  You  shall  have  all  I  am  oapabio  of  giving, 
but  it  roust  be  after  my  own  fiishion.  By  the  way,  ie  the 
Countess  Miranda  engaged?" 

"  Whyf  said  Charles,  startled. 

**  Because,  perhaps,  the  lovely  aristocrat  might  ouii  rwy 
taste,  and  I  am  sufficiently  a  republican  to  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  my  country  to  the  public  weal." 

<<  The  Comitess  Miranda  is  not  engagedi"  refilied 
Charles,  dryly ;  "  but  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  she  will  be 
difficult  to  please — that  is,  I  know  not^-*-'" 

"Charles,"  sidd  Graochns,  at  dryly,  <<at«  yim  ia  Jove 
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tkkiiadiy  or  in  yoe  xwAy  to  1t^  in  lore  with  Mirandft,  if 
AtieU  be  tan  finm  jtmV* 

"}wv"  eflEcbitned  the  yooBg  mao^  wiurmlj ;  "  I  adore 
Ade]a«  and  it  yon  oon  irin  her  hit  friend's  alfectionft,  Bhol} 
be  most  luqipy." 

^  Agned,  then,**  replied  GcaoelHis,  "  and  to^mdrrow  you 
w31  introduce  me.  After  supper  you  shall  put  mo  in  pos- 
sc«oB  of  all  the  eircumstanoes — that  is,  all  yon  know;  the 
Mi  I  wiil  6«d  ont  for  myself  at  an  early  opportunity. 

"  Agreed*  and  here  is  my  door,"  said  Charles ;  **  my 
sorant  has  kept  up — I  »ee  a  ligiit  brnning.  The  rcsta^tra- 
fenrt  of  the  Palais  Royal  are  open  ail  night  now,  so  supper 
ean  be  imfrovised." 

*< Thanks  to  liberty,"  exclaimed  Gracchus;  <* patriots 
TCtfh  night  and  day,  and  patriots  must  live." 

The  door  here  opened,  Jean  Torticolis  baring  been  on 
t)w  watch.  The  two  young  men  entered,  and  in  a  few 
TonLs  Charles  having  given  his  inatnictions,  tlio  crick-neck 
bastciied  with  wcndrous  alacrity  to  obey  them.  The 
friods  then  toek  the  light  and  went  up  stairs. 

The  apartment  occupied  by  Charles  Clement  was  com- 
posed of  a  dbibiig-room,  sitting-room,  a  donble-bcdded  bed- 
nxMD,  aad  iobinet^  which  Tortlcdis  slept  in.  The  whole 
was  neatly  furnished,  as  far  as  all  baclielors*  residonees,  who 
lure  not  half-a-dosen  anrvants,  can  be. 

"  Pretty  well  for  a  republican,"  said  Gntoohns,  with  n 
nSght  £raiwn.  He  was  thinking  of  lus  garret,  his  firelcss 
ehiamej,  his  oeU  sights  that  winter  past,  and  other  of 
tW^  snf&ciiigs  which  poverty  engenders,  and  which  arc 
^bly  fislt  by  those  who  have  known  better  things. 

**  Pretty  well,"  rcpliod  Charles,  who  had  been  watching 
Kis  cenntenanee ;  <'  and  such  as  it  is,  I  ofier  you  half.  In 
that  room  you  will  find  a  bed  ;  tlierc  is  a  second  arm-chair, 
vhiW  Torty,  who  is  a  republican  enrage,  will  do  double  duty.*' 

**  Chaxfes,"  said  Graochus,  gravely,  "  I  cannot  accept. 
I  sm  poor,  bat  I  am  proud." 

'^AudUAU  witli  your  pride  !  are  we  not  brother  stu- 
dents, friends,  republicans  ?  and  must  we  not  aid  and  assist 
one  another  ?  Besides,  I  shall  henceforth  be  much  at 
ksne,  and  your  company  will  be  necessary  to  keep  me  fttm 


**  If  Charles — ^'^  began  Graeohus,  seriously  ;  but  he  could 
let  hdp'U^^he  saak  into  a  ohair,  and  sobbed  like  a  child. 

«  My  dear  fellow  !"  cried  Charles— 

•*  dement,"  exclaimed  Antiboul,  after  a  short  pause,  "  1 
•eoep^  and.  sever  shoU  I  forget,  or  you  have  cause  to  repent, 
tour  geasrosify.  Away  with  scruples  ;  poverty  is  no  crime. 
If  I  have  been  hrovght  up  to  a  professidn-^f  I  have  no 
ntaas  to  perfect  my  studies-— to  find  patients — it  is  not  my 
foak,  bttt  thai  of  society,  which  looks  nut  to  my  talents, 
aiy  fitnen,  hut .  to  my  £ither*s  name,  or  who  has  already 
noplaysd  me.  I  am  the  victim  of  aristocracy,  Charles ; 
every  |ihee  is  taken  up  by  the  vermin,  because  they  have 
iHe«d%  aamesy  and  are  of  the  grand  union  of  knaves  who 
pl^  Upoft  the  sedulity  of  mankind,  persuading  them  that 
they  luiTe  aaeestors  older  than  Adam  ;  that  their  blood  is 
pxrer— pure  blood  brings  funny  fruits  tlien — than  that  of 
ItTW-bred  merchants,  greasy  traders,  impertiuent  shopkoei>crs, 
^reathig  artiaaoB,  whom  they  do  too  much  honour  to  when 
tisey  kiss  their  wives,  eat  their  hoeon,  run  in  their  debt, 
and  break  their  backs  by  labour." 

^'GffacehusiiddfOMing  the  Aatre  B(tache-fcu!"  exclaimed 
CkatW,JbxigUog. 

'■Ah,  langh,  thou  monster-vampire^  representative  of 
aaeiety,''  aaid  Antiboitl,  rising,  «look  at  thesd  shoes,  Bele- 


less,  and  gutUkss  of  buckles,  which  hare  gone  Hie  Way  of 
oU  silver;  these  dnmed  and  used  stockings  r  this  once 
brown,  now  russet  pair  of  mtottti,  which  promise  shortly  to 
make  me  a  tant-cuJotU  ;  this  dirty  linen,  aged  coat,  and 
older  veste  ;  this  chapeau  of  three  seasons  since,  and  this 
antique  cloak  whioh  once  warmed  the  shoulders  of  some 
Spanish  vognbond,  Ix)ok  at  all  this  and  weep,  Brutus,  for 
in  me  you  sec  France  !" 

Ami  Gracchus  Antiboul  danced  a  pirouette  to  moke  more 
visible  the  penury  of  his  garb. 

Ere  he  had  done  speaking,  Chm-les  had  flown  to  a  ward- 
robe, had  taken  out,  from  a  immerous  colleetion  of  new* 
clothes,  bought  upon  the  strength  of  his  heritage,  a  com- 
plete suit,  and  laid  it  before  the  astounded  orator,  with  the 
most  charming  little  sword  too,  that  would  hnvo  delighted 
the  heart  of  a  Marquis. 

"  Now  Charles,  just  be  frank,"  said  Gracchus  ;  ••  are 
these  for  me  ?" 

«  Decidedly." 

**Then  bolt  your  door  on  the  inside.  Since  I  am  to 
dwell  with  you,  there  is  no  occasion  for  your  man  perceivmg 
my  tattered  garb.  Be  you  quick,  or  the  knave  will  be 
bock,  and  judge  mc  by  these  tapers,  which  he  could  not  do 
in  the  obpcnrity  of  your  hall." 

Charles  laughingly  complied  ;  while  Gracchus,  with  ft 
rapidity  which  did  infinite  credit  to  his  education,  stripped 
off  his  rags,  and  began  assuming  the  elegant  costume  which 
his  friend  had  provided  for  him.  When  Clement  returned, 
he  was  tying  the  knot  of  his  cravat,  after  combing  down 
his  exuberant  locks. 

"  Perfect,"  said  Charles  ;  « they  fit  you  to  a  nicety." 

*'  They  suit  me  at  all  events,"  replied  Gracchus  ;  and, 
picking  up  the  whole  of  his  former  garb,  shoes,  stockings, 
shirt,  cloak,  coat,  breeches,  he  unceremoniously  piled  them 
on  the  blazing  logs  of  the  fire,  and  began  tlunsting  them 
towards  the  back  with  the  shovel. 

"I  must  not  spare  your  beech  trees,"  he  eontiAned, 
hiding  them  with  f^csh  pieces  uf  wood. 

"  But  you  will  put  the  fire  out,"  said  Charles,  who  was 
choking  with  laughter. 

''  Not  a  bit  of  it ;  it  will  damp  it  a  bit  at  first,  but  it  will 
burn  up  directly.  Hush,  here's  your  oficieuXf  for  servant 
is  not  republican." 

"  •  Vive  Ic  Tiers  Etat  dc  la  Prance,' "  &c. 

Charles,  stifling  his  laughter,  opened,  and  Torticolis 
appeared,  followed  by  two  waiters,  one  can*yiiig  the  nippep^ 
the  second  the  dessert,  while  the  crick- neck  bore  the  wine. 
In  five  minutes  after,  the  attendants  had  vanished,  and  the 
two  friends  were  seated  before  their  meal,  with  Jean  rea<]y 
to  serve  them. 

**  Do  you  sup  this  way  every  night!"  said  Giaochu^  morrio^ 
somewhat  uneasily,  for  he  was  slightly  stouter  than  Chttrles. 

«  Somewhat  better  of  late,"  replied  the  young  republican, 
"  for  this  month  past,  I  have  staid  ever}'  evening  at  tiio 
Duke's.  In  fact,  I  have  already  eaten  myself,  butwheaone 
meets  an  old  friend,  one  cannot  refuse  to  do  double  duty«" 

"  Peste  !  "  crictl  Gracchus,  winking  behind  the  back  of. 
Jean,  *'  I  rather  fancy  I  have  ao  appetite*  That  cold  fowl 
looks  tempting,  while  this  tongue  is  delicious  ;  as  for  the^a 
cutlets — but  wait  a  while,  I  will  do  justice  to  all.  Besides, 
I  have  a  long  story  to  hear." 

"  First  let  me  question  you.  If  the  grief  you  i^poke  <:^*-^ 
a  wink  at  Jean  also  from  Charles—'*  be  so  stroojp  u^q  you, 
hoif  cam©  you  to  slug  w>  merrily  when  I  met  you  I "  . 
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"  My  grief  was  none  of  my  own  makiDg,"  said  Gracchus, 
between  two  mouthfuls ;  '*  if  my  aunt — those  barWiaDs  of 
English  say  my  uncle — ^bas  perished,  it  was  no  faalt  of  mine. 
1  gave  her  all  I  had — ^but  what  are  you  laughing  at  ? " 

**  Nothing/'  replied  Clement,  who  was,  however,  sniffing 
an  odour  of  burnt  cloth  and  rags. 

"  Jean,"  exckimed  Gracchus,  just  as  that  worthy  was 
about  to  turn  towards  the  fire.  "  the  burgundy." 

"  Monsieur  has  it  in  his  Imnd,"  answered  Jean. 

"  The  deuce  take  it : " 

*<  So  I  have,"  cried  Antiboul ;  and  then,  as  if  able  to 
restrain  himself  no  longer ;  "  but  hearken,  Jean,  I  am  a  poor 
devil  of  an  old  friend,  whom  your  master  found  starving, 
ragged,  almost  homeless,  and  whom  he  Ims  clothed,  fed,  and 
given  lodging  to ;  there  is  the  bug  and  the  short  of  .it. 
Now,  if  you  think  any  the  worse  of  me,  you  arc  welcome." 

"  You  are  not  an  aristocrat  ? "  inquired  Jean,  his  little 
eye  twinkling. 

"  Heaven  forbid  ! "  exclaimed  Gracchus,  stopping  Cle- 
ment's mouth,  who,  recovered  from  his  first  surprise,  was 
about  to  speak. 

"  Then  I  can  love  you  next  to  my  master,"  replied  Jean, 
radiant. 

"  So  you  love  your  master  ?  "  said  Antiboul,  still  impos- 
ing silence  on  his  friend. 

"  I  do,"  replied  Tortioolis,  with  a  fervour  which  was  not 
feigned. 

"Why?" 

*'  Because  first  he  fed,  and  clothed,  and  sheltered  me,  as 
he  did  you,  Monsieur." 

**  Jean,"  said  Clement,  severely,  for  he  feared  Antiboul 
might  be  offended. 

"  Go  on,  Jean  ;  mind  what  I  say,  we  are  all  republicans 
here,"  smiled  Gracchus. 

"  Secondly,  because  at  the  peril  of  his  liberty,  perhaps 
of  his  life,  he  saved  me  this  night  from  a  prison  and  an 
ignominious  death.^' 

*'  What !"  exclaimed  Gracchus,  jumping  up  and  seizing 
Torticolis  by  the  two  hands,  "  you  are  one  of  the  cmeutters 
whom  Marat  spoke  of  at  the  meeting.  Jean,  I  am  your 
fHend  for  ever." 

"  Antiboul,"  said  Clement,  gravely,  "  you  do  not  mean 
to  encourage  this  man  in  pillage  and  rioting,  by  which  the 
sacred  cause  of  liberty  will  be  brought  into  disgrace  now 
and  for  ever." 

^  Yoa  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  people  have  no 
right  to  use  force  !"  exclaimed  Gracchus,  reseating  himself, 
while  Jean  remained  standing,  his  head  bowed,  and  showing 
iigns  of  the  utmost  compunction. 

«  Certainly  not,"  continued  Clement,  "and  if  needed,  I 
will  give  my  last  drop  of  blood  in  the  cause  of  freedom  ;  but 
these  anarchical  attacks  on  individuals  are  crimes,  and 
crimes  which  merit  condign  pnnishment.  But  take  you 
some  saj^r,  Jean,  and  eat ;  when  we  have  dcMie,  yoa  can 
tell  OS  how  this  came  about." 

"Meanwhile,  stir  up  my  friperie— now  li'im  d«a6?tf /" 
he  thundered,  rising,  as  two  slight  reports  were  heard,  and 
a  dense  cloud  of  smoke  filled  tbe  room. 

"  Why,  in  heaven's  name  I"  cried  Clement,  "  what  is 

that  r 

"  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  :"  screamed  Gracchus,  rolling  in  his 
chair,  in  an  agony  of  laughter,  "  I  forgot  the  two  ball- 
cartridges  in  my  coat-pocket." 

"  And  Okay  I  ask  what  my  friend  Gracchus  wanted  with 
baU-cartndyes  f  mi  Charkf|  dmmreljr* 


"  We  mode  a  distribution  at  the  Autre  Boucke-fen,  in 
case  of  accidents,"  replied  Antiboul ;  "  but  let  us  finish 
supper,  and  take  to  our  pipes,  when  your  oficiewe  can  relate 
his  adventures." 

This  was  afj^ecd  upon,  and  for  a  few  moments  the  friends 
were  silent ;  but  no  sooner  were  their  appetites  sufficiently 
satisfi^,  than  they  drew  near  the  fii'e,  lit  their  long  pipes 
of  English  manufacture,  made  Jean  draw  their  table  near 
the  hearth,  and  then  disposed  themselves  to  listen. 

The  crick-neck,  concealing  only  his  own  private  afiairs, 
and  wliat  he  had  heard  concerning  the  robbery,  related  the 
whole  of  what  passed  in  the  spies'  den,  as  well  as  what 
occurred  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  Both  Charles  and 
Gracchus,  though  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  re- 
velations they  heard,  were  silent  until  he  had  concluded. 

"  Jean,"  said  Clement,  when  he  ceased,  "not  a  word  of 
this.     I  sliall  denounce  all  in  due  fonn  to  the  Assembly." 

"  And  I  to  the  Palais- Royal  !"  exclaimed  Gracchu:}, 
"  but  now  is  your  turn.  Jean,  put  on  another  log,  and 
retire ;  we  can  dispense  with  your  services." 

"  The  more  so,  that  you  must  be  tiled,"  added  Clement ; 
"  but  mind  you,  be  no  more  led  away  into  such  projects. 
You  were  serving  the  cause  of  aristocracy  and  reaction." 

"  I  see  so  now,  Monsieur,"  replied  Torticolis,  humbly. 

"  That  will  do,  go  to  bed  and  sleep,"  continued  Charles  ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  were  alone,  turning  to  Graochua,  he 
said,  "now  then,  Antiboul,  for  my  confession." 

"My  pipe  is  foil,  my  ears  (^n,  my  understanding 
awake,"  responded  Gracchus  ;  and  our  hero,  without  fiu-ther 
preface,  related  all  the  matters  of  which  the  reader  is  already 
aware.  His  friend  gave  lus  undivided  attention,  witlK>ut 
interrupting  by  a  single  remark. 

"  Difficult  position,  decidedly,"  he  excUimed,  as  soon  as 
the  narrative  hod  ended  ;  "  but  as  you  love  the  girl,  aiul 
she  appears  worthy  of  it,  sometliing  must  be  done.  Thank 
your  stars  for  sending  me  to  your  assistance,  for  if  in  these 
troublous  times  I  do  not  circumvent  your  noble  rival,  xny 
name  is  not  Gracchus  Antiboul.  I  have  fourteen  ways  of 
getting  rid  of  a  rival.  Leave  me  to  my  reflections — go  to 
bed  and  dream.  I  will  reflect  beside  your  hearth.  A 
warm  blaze,  a  genial  bottle,  a  cosy  pipe,  are  things  so 
strange  to  me,  I  cannot  quit  them  for  ray  couch.  As  lor 
you,  you  have  to  appear  before  a  lady  to-morrow,  and  mu^ 
drive  that  heavy  look  out  of  your  ©yes." 

"  I  own  I  am  wear)%"  replied  Charles,  yawning,  "  bui  I 
cannot  leave  you  alone." 

"  I  want  to  commence  operations  at  once,"  insisti*tl 
Gracchus,  "  so  to  bed.  Your  late  supper  and  wine  will 
make  you  sleep  like  Simon  Pierre  Malisset,  Jacques 
Donatieu  le  Ray  de  Chaumont,  Pierre  Rousseau,  and  Ber- 
nard Perruchot,  after  they  had  drawn  up  the  paO^  dc 
famine^  by  wliich  they  starve  France,  and  fatten  individu- 
aUy  ;— go  to  bed." 

Charles  Clement  did  not  require  much  pressing.  Ills 
long  day,  his  ride  to  Yincennes,  his  ramble  in  the  forest , 
his  agitations  of  the  evening,  had  completely  exhaustitt 
him,  so  that  on  Gracchus  insisting,  he  retired,  after  S€H;^ii\g 
that  his  friend  was  amply  provided  with  all  he  required. 

Ko  sooner  was  our  hero  gone,  and  Antiboul  conceivixl 
that  he  was  safely  under  cover  of  his  alcove,  than  he  ro?^5 
and  entered  the  cabinet  of  Torticolis,  who  awoke  with  a  st<ai  t« 

Gracchus  laid  his  finger  on  his  lipg. 

"  Rise,"  he  wliispered  gravely,  "  I  have  much  to  say  to 
you.  I  perceive  you  love  your  master.  Bo  do  L  We  must 
then  work  t<^geUier," 
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TfftieoUs  obej«(],  and  in  a  few  miniites  stood  by  Anti- 
bonl  io  tbe  dining-room. 

**  Sit  iowuy  take  a  pipe,  fill  a  {(lass — I  am  a  rcpablioan 
tmu'/a^iont,  and  intend  ve  shall  Uc  called  tans-culottes — 
and  tben  answer  me  a  few  questions/' 

"  I  am  ready,"  said  Jean,  npon  whom  the  other's  com- 
mindiog  manners  imposed  much. 

*'  What  was  it  you  concealed  from  us  in  your  narrative  ?  ** 
asked  Gracchus,  fixing  his  eye  steadily  on  the  other. 

**  Bat,  Monsieur,  how  know  you  I  hid  anything  ?  "  stam- 
mered Torticolis. 

"  Because  I  hod  my  eye  upon  you  while  you  sjwke,"  said 
Gracchus,  quietly ;  "  and  mark  me,  Jean.  Your  master  is 
inapaisfal  position,  one  from  which  I  wish  to  extricate  him. 
Tlie  more  I  know,  the  easier  my  task.  You  must  aid  me.  To 
bow  Aod  trust  you,  I  must  know  your  history,  your  secrets." 


"  I  will  tell  you  all,"  eielaimed  Torticolis,  alter  a  long 
pause  ;  and  then,  without  hesitation,  he  poured  forth  the 
history  of  his  life,  up  to  that  night.  He  had  not  gone  &r  he- 
fore  Gracchus'  eye  kindled,  then  he  rubbed  his  hands,  refilled 
his  pipe,  and  inhaled  its  vapour  with  vast  unction  ;  then  lie 
bit  his  nails,  ground  his  teeth,  io  keep  himself  from  inter- 
ruption; but  when  Jean  had  concluded,  his  delight  knew  no 
bounds. 

"  There  are  fourteen  ways  of  getting  rid  of  a  rival,  I 
said,"  he  cried,  clapping  his  hands,  while  the  astounded 
crick -neck  looked  on  in  astonishment ;  "/o»  d€  Snthts.'  I 
have  found  one." 

"  May  I  know  it  ?*'  said  Jean,  anxiously. 

"  Not  now  ;  go  to  bed,  take  a  good  sleep,  and  to-morrow 
we  will  commence  operations." 

fTo  be  roHftMwd.J 


FRAGMENTS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  A  GERMAN  PRINCESS.* 


BfoooApBT  ia  a  branch  of  literature  that  daily  gains 
cnttmi  with  the  pablie  ;  and  which  is  proportionably  eulti- 
lated,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  in  eonsequonce  of  the  enoou- 
nfUBSot  thus  held  out  to  it,  as  fipom  tbe  bent  towards  it 
being  qaito  at  ttroog  in  the  writer  aa  in  the  reader.  The 
thoogfatAU,  phiioaophieal  style,  which  poets  introduced,  and 
nottoeers  have  adopted,  from  Groetbe  and  Byron  down  to 
ipeealBitve  Bnlwar  and  praoiical  Dickens,  has  taught  the 
p«9CBt  werU  of  readers  to  study  their  own  hearts,  and  search 
tine  of  others,  with  a  keener  interest ;  and  memories,  which 
in  the  dajs  of  Charlotte  Elizabeth  of  Orleans  were  mere  ttttle- 
tacUe,  that  Madame  de  Pompadour  and  Trenck  almost  elevated 
tothedigni^of  biatory,  c^r,  now,  ail  the  heightened  interest 
vhieh  tratk  caa  impart  to  a  pleasant  or  a  wondrous  tale. 

Tnie,  even  this  tendency  has  its  abuse ;  and  often  ore 
VfOf^  reproaohed  with  bringing  before  the  public  memoirs  of 
ioiif&ifieaat  people— of  people,  in  short,  who  have  played  no 
ems|Heooiis  port,  either  by  their  position,  merit,  talent,  or 
emi  ehanee,  in  the  shifting  scenes  of  life.  Tet  there  is  not 
ose  flower  that  blooms  on  earth,  however  humble  its  appear- 
uee,  and  small  its  Tirtuet,  which  the  botanist  would  disdain, 
ff  look  upon  for  the  first  time  with  an  incurious  eye  ; — thus 
to  fte  pfailoaopher  there  is  not  a  mind  that  has  not  developed 
traoe  strange,  unlooked-for  quality,  be  it  good  or  bad — that 
h»  not,  by  the  naaoner  in  which  it  embraced  life,  thrown 
Mae  peculiar  light  npon  it — in  short,  that  is  not  worth  the 
astfTiis.  There  ia  not  a  tale  of  real  life,  however  common- 
ly, that  does  not  read  a  lesson  or  point  out  a  moral ;  nor 
» it  in  the  power  of  fiction  ever  to  move  the  sympathies  of 
the  heart  so  deef^y  as  real  aorrAws,  hopes  betrayed,  wayward 
tithes  disappointed — nor  anything  so  elevating  as  the  oon- 
t«npUtion  of  the  persevering  struggle  crowned  with  success, 
«r  » touching  as  enduring  and  innocent  affections,  well  de- 
[•icted,  that  we  know  to  have  existed,  not  in  the  imagination 
B?rcly,  hot  to  haro  passed  through  this  world  in  a  tangible 
£>nn.  Besides,  how  often  will  the  self-sufficient  spirit  re^o1 
agaiLtl  the  author's  foregone  conclusions  I  Life' s  conclusions 
omiot  be  diapufced  ;  and  how  often,  were  the  tale  of  each 
Bfe  revealed,  would  one  be  forced  to  own,  "  que  le  vrai  n*est 
pu  toajours  vraiaemblable,"     Real  life  has  alternations  of 


good  and  evil— of  high  and  low  hi  sentiment,  actbo,  and 
situation,  which  the  boldest  pen,  except  in  Frauoe,  could  not 
venture  upon — which  all  silently  know  to  be  true,  but  nono 
dare  step  forth  and  openly  proclaim. 

The  maliciously-inclined  may,  indeed,  insmuate  that  the 
widely-spreading  taste  for  memoirs  is  akin  to  that  peculiar 
quality  inherent  in  tlie  children  of  Eve,  which  prompt  ns  to 
discuss  the  affairs  of  others  while  living,  aod  to  investigate 
their  livea  and  sentiments  after  death.  Something  of  this 
there  may  be.  Gold  itself  only  becomes  fit  for  use  by  alloy ; 
why  should  not  the  powers  of  tbe  mind  be  of  a  oomplicato 
nature  too  ?  Be  that  as  it  may,  no  biography  can  be  totally 
uninteresting;  and  that  which  has  just  appeared  of  the  kite 
Princess  Augusta  of  Nassau  Usingen  will,  doubtless,  attract 
notice,  as  well  from  the  rank  of  its  subject  and  its  oontents,  as 
from  the  easy  manner,  which  adds  so  much  charm  to  thought, 
be  it  spoken  or  written.  It  is  by  a  Udy  of  soeiety->this  is 
felt  at  every  line—it  breathes  malevolence  to  none,  and  ia 
full  of  reverence  for  the  character  it  aims  to  pourtray. 

No  great  events,  no  striking  catastrophe,  mark  the  life  of 
this  Princess,  whose  youth,  though  ooourring  in  stirring 
times,  was  not  intimately  eonneeted  with  them.  Her 
virtues  shed  a  mild  light  over  private  life,  but  did  not 
illumine  a  court ;  yet  the  book  is  not  devoid  of  intereet,  for  It 
developes  one  of  the  features,  and  that  the  most  charming, 
of  the  female  character — truthfulness.  In  these  pages  is 
embalmed  the  very  essence  of  womanhood  ;  and  In  them  we 
find  realised  what  the  youthful  dreamer  loves  to  picture  to 
himself;  but  the  man  seldom *sees  a  female  heart  that  no 
temptation  or  trial  could  turn  from  its  early  attachment. 
We  see  tliat  attachment  not  lightly  or  prematurely  formed  ; 
for  the  Princess  was  past  twenty  when  her  heart  was  first 
touched,  which  had  already  often,  but  in  vain,  been  sought—* 
Vain  the  distanoe  that  separated  a  daughter  of  the  ancient, 
princely  house  of  Nassau — tbe  daughter  of  a  haughty,  feign- 
ing German  Duke — ^from  a  youth  of  gentle  blood,  but  im« 
porerished  and  hopeless,  whose  worldly  possessions,  as  he 
himself  confessed  it,  consisted  of  his  sword  and  his  honour. 

Though  a  Prussian  by  birth,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  his 
fortune  at  a  foreign  court,   when  chance,  or  rather  fiite. 


•  d^  4em  Lskfn  ^im  i^utKhtn  Ffiftrtn.  By  lUrlA  F«od9ra  Hmwn  WlDv^t  bgm  Bwo&eis  MiiliQ«iu« 
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Alfred  Mf  stopf  to  Bieberieh.  The  PrincMs,  before  knowing 
8be  hnd  a  heart  to  g!re,  had  suffered  her  hand  to  be  pledged 
to  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Homburg,  urged  to  this  step  by 
her  parents,  for  she  had  always  entertained  an  aversion  from 
inarriags  suoh  ai  the  Uws  of  courts  hare  made  it— a  mere 
matter  of  form  that  unites  hands  and  mingles  quarterings, 
but  leaves  hearts  and  minds  asunder.  Her  acquaintance  with 
Fredisrie  of  Bisranrk  occurred  at  this  awkward  time.  lie 
was  barely  twenty,  and  it  would  seem  from  the  glowing 
description  in  the  pages  of  tlie  memoirs,  and  also  from  the 
feelings  ho  inspired,  remarkable  for  p'^rsonal  advantages ;  a 
fiict  which  the  engraving  of  him  in  the  book  would  flatly 
oontradiet,  should  it  merit  confidence,  which  hypothesis  all 
romantic  minds  will  reject  with  indignntion.  But  he  possessed 
merits  of  a  higher  order,  which  shone  afterwards  in  a  manner 
to  justify  the  Princesses  early  appreciation  of  thcui.  Need  it 
be  said  how  the  young  officer  of  fortune  responded  to  the 
preference  of  a  youn?,  fervent,  imaginative,  and  handsome 
woman,  and  a  Princess  to  boot  ?  Mutual  vows  were  exchanged 
-~tUe  time  approached  for  the  h^tcd  nuptials — in  vain  thi? 
Princess  entreated  for  a  rupture,  or  even  a  mere  delay — she 
cotild  obtain  neither.  She  was  led  a  weeping  sacrifice  to  the 
altar;  but  her  truth  and  love  never  for  a  moment  swerved  ; 
and  it  would  soem  sha  prided  herself  upon,  and  shrouded 
herself  within  them,  as  in  armour  of  proof. 

Sho  soon  obtained  from  her  generous  husband  that  those 
bonds  should  bo  dissolved  ;  and  returned,  within  a  very  few 
months,  to  the  protection  of  her  own  family.  Her  fidelity 
and  insistanee,  her  health,  which  at  last  gavo  way  before  the 
obstacles  that  parted  her  from  her  youthful  lover,  moved  even 
the  hearts  of  her  worldly,  or  rather  courtly-minded  parents  ; 
and  young  Bismark,  who  had  quitted  the  court  in  disgust  when 
it  had  lost  its  attractions,  and  sought  to  earve  out  a  path  to 
military  distinction  for  himself,  by  entering  the  Hanoverian 
legion  in  England,  where  ho  then  resided,  was  recalled.  At 
the  Duke  of  Nassau's  recommendation  he  obtained  a  suitable 
grade  in  the  array  of  WUrtemberg ;  but  (he  Duke,  who  had  at 
first  meditated  the  eclai  of  a  pablto  marriage  and  a  princely 
settlement,  toned  down  to  a  private  contract,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  its  being  kept  secret.  The  Duchess  was  authorised 
by  hUn  to  arrange  all  preliminaries  for  the  young  people.  It 
was  at  Frankfort>on-the-Maine  that  this  auspicious,  though 
unostentatious,  ceremony  took  place.  A  writer  of  the 
eighteenth  century  might  well  liave  observed  on  the  occasion, 
"  that  though  pomp  and  stato  were  absent,  a  host  of  little 
Iiovos  fluttered  round  the  wedded  pair,  and  accompanied 
them  to  their  silent  bower  among  the  gardens  surrounding 
Frankfort."  But  these  were  different  from  roguish  Cupids 
in  general^they  had  no  wings.  The  pair  was  much  separated 
by  circumstances  ;  but  their  attichmcnt  seems  rather  to  have 
been  cemented  than  cooled  by  this  cheek  to  their  happiness. 
For  years  they  could  only  meet  by  stealth  for  a  few  flitting 
days  at  each  fair  of  Frankfort.  The  rest  of  the  tune  was 
■pent  in  the  dull  routine  of  a  provincial  court-life  at  Bieberieh 
by  the  Princess,  whilst  Bismark  sought  and  obtained  distinc- 
tion in  the  career  he  had  embraced,  being  equally  successful 
aa  a  addier  and  a  diplomatist ;  and  in  those  years  when  calm 
refleetimi  follows  upon  action,  he  turned  to  the  pleasant  task 
of  recording  the  scenes  in  which  he  had  pkyed  his  part.  His 
books  are  much  esteemed. 

When  tho  death  of  her  natural  friends  restored  tho  Princess 
to  liberty,  ake  and  her  only  surviviag  sister,  the  Dowager 
Margravine  of  Baden,  agreed  to  live  under  the  same  roof 
at  Carlsrnhe,  where  the  Count— for  Bismark  had  been  raised 


to  that  dignity— duured  their  retreat ;  amusing  hU  lelilivB 
with  his  pen,  and  soothing  the  declining  years  of  his  wife  with 
the  tenderest  care  and  solicitude,  after  having  shed  over  her 
youth  the  magic  light  of  love. 

It  is  a  pretty  love  story,  well  told ;  and  cannot  fail  to  cap- 
tivate young  readers.  The  Princess,  musing  by  moonlight, 
all  attired  in  flowing  white  drapery  on  one  of  the  stone  bal- 
conies of  the  palaco  of  Bieberieh,  gazing  upon  the  silver  Rhine, 
or  sitting,  in  lonely  desolation,  within  the  grey  walls  of  tho 
old  castle  of  Hesse  Homburg,  all  tears  and  mourning— the 
duel  of  her  young  hero  on  England' s  shores,  when  he  luid  tho 
misfortune  to  kill  his  captain,  and  an  awful  jury  of  twelve 
Englishmen  sitting  upon  him,  (which  jury,  by  the  way,  some- 
how or  other,  borrows  a  tinge  of  the  secret  Vehm  from  the 
German  pen, ) — the  tender  meetings,  the  sad  partings — these 
touches,  scattered  over  the  book,  give  it  its  due  portion  of 
romanoe  to  please  the  romantic ;  and,  hero  and  there,  a  pas- 
sage referring  to  well-known  events  or  persons,  adds  zest  for 
the  more  matter-of-fact. 

Among  the  latter,  an  oft-told  talc,  but  which,  perhaps,  has 
never  before  been  given  with  such  graphic  detail,  which  makes 
one  feel  as  if  the  narrator  had  been  present  at  the  scene, 
refemng  to  the  awful  accident  of  the  fire  at  the  Austrian 
Embassy  in  Paris,  at  the  f&te  given  for  Maria  Louisa's  nup- 
tials, will  remind  tlio  reader,  iu  its  iuauspioioua  dose,  of  that 
given  for  Marie  Antoinette  on  a  siflsilar  occasion  ;  which  was 
looked  upon  at  the  time,  and  has  since  been  recorded,  as  an 
evil  omen.  Tlio  superstitious  might  have  di-awn  a  similar  con- 
clusion from  this  catastrophe,  with  regard  to  Maria  JU>uisa'9 
union  with  Napoleon  ;  the  incident  is  thus  reoorded : — 

"Prince  Charies  Philip  of  Sehwansenbeig,  the  Austrian  Am- 
bassador, inhabited  what  was  formerly  the  hotel  HonfeMon,  ran  da 
Mont  Blanc.  As,  however,  this  bnilding,  lying  betwixt  conrt  and 
garden,  though  large,  wbs  not  sufficiently  so  for  the  grand  frstival 
which  was  under  preparation,  not  only  was  the  neighbouring  hotel 
borrowed  for  the  occasion,  and  a  eonmiuniefttion  established  be- 
tween it  and  the  dwelling  of  the  Ambassador,  but  also  a  part  of  the 
next  garden  was  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  large 
seafTulding  of  heavy  beams  and  strong  planks  which  supported  the 
immense  principal  saloon.  Of  the  three  entraaces  to  this  saloon , 
one  at  the  back,  leading  into  the  interior  of  the  mansifl^  was  des- 
tined to  the  domestics ;  a  second  on  the  left  opeaed  upoaa  spacious 
gallery  running  the  whole  length  of  the  hotel,  and  communicating 
bj  many  doors,  on  tlie  one  side,  with  its  apartments,  and  on  the 
other  with  the  garden;  and  the  third  and  principal  entrance,  en- 
hanced by  a  splendid  portal,  conducted  down  a  flight  of  easy  steps 
into  the  garden,  where,  at  this  point,  a  hugo  space  was  caiefully 
cleared,  for  the  rushing  in  and  out  of  a  large  concourse  of  people. 

"  The  inner  decoration  of  this  wooden  straeture,  protected  on 
the  ontside  by  oil-cloth,  was  at  ©nee  magnificent  and  tasteful. 
Costly  hangings,  laiige  mirrors,  numl)erle68  candelabnui  covered  the 
side  walls,  and  glittered  in  tho  light  of  innomerable  coloured  lamps, 
in  trtily  magical  brilliancy.  Lighter  ornaments  were  added  to 
this  splendour.  !F)legant  wooden  columns  funned  a  passage  round 
the  saloon— each  single  column  being  draped  in  the  riche»t  s\niT% 
enwreathetl  willi  artificial  flowen,  and  connected  with  the  next  by 
draperies  of  M'hite  gauze,  garlands,  and  fluttering  ribbons.  lln«r> 
crystal  chandeliers  hung  from  the  ceiling  by  gold  and  silver  chains 
ent  wi lied  with  flowers.  The  floor,  a  most  beaut ifiiUy-inlaid  parquet, 
was  carefully  waxed ;  and  at  one  end,  on  a  raised  platform  covered 
with  gold-wronght  carpets,  were  pbkced  two  splendid  threncs. 

"  All  that  Paris  then  contained  of  fiishion  and  rank,  native  as 
well  as  foreign,  crowded  to  this  flKte,  made  brillinnt  by  the  beauty, 
youth,  riches,  and  importance  of  the  guests.  Not  only  the  kings 
and  querns  of  the  Bonaparte  flimiily,  but  also  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  had  promised  to  be  present.  When  all  the  guests  Trere 
assembled,  tlie  imperial  pair  arrived  in  their  state  carriage,  under  a 
strong  escort,  which  was  anaouneed  by  the  pmenting  of  anas,  the 
beating  of  drums,  and  a  division  of  the  grenadier-gmud  taking  iqj 
their  post  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hotel.  Received  by  the  fismiKes  of 
Sdiwarzenberg  and  Mettemich  at  the  steps  of  the  principal  cat  ranee, 
the  Emperor  advanced  amidst  a  floarish  of  tnMipeN  thnugh  (he 
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M^  of  tbe  BBfaHHy,  up  tbe  alrwdy-mcntioned  gallery,  to  tho 
principal  sidooD.  Aiter  staying  tlierc  a  short  time  he  accepted  the 
inr.tation  of  the  Ambassador  to  take  a  walk  through  the  gardens, 
&b4  togrther  with  the  Empress,  followed  their  guide,  the  whole 
assembly  crowding  after  them. 

**Tbe  armgements  in  the  gardens  odipeed  those  of  the  interior. 
Booming  biukes  and  trees,  allegorical  tableaux,  and  other  objects, 
f-ittiTpd  in  an  ocean  of  light ;  whilst  choirs  of  rausiciaua  and 
$in?trs,  scattered  about  the  alleys  and  groves,  struck  up  their  har- 
wmia  at  flic  approach  of  the  Emperor, 
^irrived  at  a  .large,  earefnlly  smoothed  green  sward,  the  eye 
H  Qpon  a  most  hxgpy  representation  of  the  castle  of  Lakenburg, 
opposite  to  which  were  placed  seats  for  the  unperial  pair,  and  some 
frr  uther  high  personages ;  and  to  flatter  still  more  the  home 
WBoabrances  of  the  Empress,  from  the  bushes  that  encircled  the 
nwl  stage,  came  forth,  dressed  in  the  Aastriaa  costume,  male  and 
fesaie  (bneefs,  who  executed  with  skill  their  national  dances; 
Thicb  was  followed  by  a  pretty  pantomime  of  War  and  Peace. 

"  Aa  soon  as  this  spectacle  came  to  an  end,  general  attention 
w«  attracted  to  another  quarter,  by  the  cracking  of  a  whip  and 
tkedattering  of  a  horse's  hoofs;  and  a  courier,'  all  dusty  from  the 
iwd,  presaed  forward  through  the  brilliant  and  jewelled  throng, 
aad  making  his  way  straight  up  to  the  Emperor,  delivered  him  his 
dopaiche*.  For  a  moment  a  joyous  murmur  ran  through  the 
en/Td  of  news  of  great  victories  in  Spain.  It  was  not  so,  however. 
The  Snpeior,  who  was  in  the  secret,  announced,  with  a  smile,  they 
»CTe  despatches  fpom  Vienna;  and  handed  the  Empress  a  letter  from 
her  fether,  which  had  been  expressly  written  for  tho  occtision. 

'*  Fire-works  now  commenced ;  but  real  flames  soon  forced  them- 
wi^a  through  the  artificial  ones.  By  accident,  one  of  tlie  scaf- 
AMiop  had  taken  fire;  the  firemen,  however,  who  stood  ready  in 
tk  badtgfonnd  for  snoh  aa  emergency,  advanced,  and  through 
^:r  exertions  the  flames  were  soon  extinguished.  Every  one  was 
^ligiitfd  with  this  speedy  result,  extolled  the  arrangements,  and 
•e  promptness  of  the  people,  and  no  one  dreamed  that,  so  soon 
iftef,  their  aasistaiioe  wovld  become  so  necessary,  and  prove  alto- 
pther  aaavaiHng. 

"The  fire-works  being  finished,  the  brilliant  procession  moved 
forrari,  and  winding  through  variously-ornamented  paths,  returned 
fc  tk  gnuuL  saloon.  The  entrance  of  the  imperial  pair  was  again 
greeted  with  mnnc,  and  after  they  had  taken  the  seats  prepared 
fa:  Uttm,  danciag  began — it  was  near  midaight.  The  Queen  of 
Nzplcs  opened  the  ImU  with  the  Prince  Esterliazy,  and  the  vioe- 
Kiag  of  Ita^y  with  the  Princess  Pauline  of  Schwarzenbcrg. 

*"  AQ  the  plcasnrea  which  so  brilliant  a  £&te,  and  so  elegant  an 
»ea%  coald  offsr,  were  crowded  into  this  evening,  which  was 
'^'eu  to  end  in  monnung. 

"  Ihiii^^  Eoossaise,  which  followed  upon  a  quadrille,  Napo- 
leoa  aad  9r oonaort  rose  firom  their  seats,  and  proceeded  to  oppo- 
tr^  kides  of  the  saloon,  to  talk  with  different  persons.  The  £m- 
prea  MMB  ended  her  conference,  and  returned  to  her  seat ;  but  the 
i^sifent  stiU  lingBred  at  the  ot^er  end  of  the  room,  in  conversa- 
Ikta  with  the  Prinoess  Paoline  of  Scbwaixenberg,  who  was  in  the 
vt  of  piesntiBg  her  dai^hters  to  him.  At  that  moment  a  sud- 
dea  diMght  of  air  caused  one  of  the  thousand  flickering  lights  that 
^^^sBiified  the  apartment  to  wave  npwi|nis»  catching  the  game  of 
«e  of  the  draperies,  which  inuaediately  bUiod  up.  The  accident, 
^  ^  pieaeBted  so  nnimportaat  an  appearance,  that  Count 
Benthcim  pat  not  one  «C  the  flaming  objecte  by  throwing  his  hat 
u  it,  and  Coant  Damauoir,  chanberUiu  to  tha  Emperor,  eitin- 
gu»hed  beneath  his  heel  the  buming  tiaaae  he  had  torn  down. 
TafoitoAstely,  however,  some  sparks  ha^l  flown  up  to  the 
^^^^  dxapcriea,  and  set  thm  on  fire,  which,  fed  hy  ao  uach  in- 
^^Bnable  matter,  soon  ^road  in  all  directions,  and,  running  up 
tbcdnmotand  comicea,  aooo  reached  the  ceiling.  The  nasi- 
ci««'  ga&ijj  whkb  stood  to  the  right,  half-way  up  the  wall,  was 
sfxt  thicstcoed»  Fright  siknoed  their  instniments ;  and  to  save 
tlicaseUc^  they  niahed  to  the  door  leading  into  the  open  air,  and 
^k  dnu^t  Uuu  occasioned  fanned  the  flames.  In  the  saloon 
tW  gcestest  QonliwoQ  prevailed ;  every  one  sought  to  understand 
vhat  had  happened,  and  what  would  yet  happen. 

**  The  Sat^eror,  who  haff  witneeaed  tho  origin  of  the  fire,  as  it 
Vf^  afgttBdrd  the  Enpreaa,  the  Austrian  Ambaasador,  full  of 
aim  dignity,  jsipaining  Iry  his  sido.  Perceiving,  by  the  rapid  pro- 
gKM  ei  tbe  flie^.ihat  the  saloon  was  no  longer  safe,  he  begged  the 
y^fezw  iauBdttately  to  withdraw,  who,  without  answering,  offered 
1^  aaa  to  Maria  Loaiaa,  add,  aoeompanied  by  the  Prince,  advanced 
vish  a  imiu«4  step  towarda  the  garden-portal,  reoonunending  to 
'*^  jickbagoovioidar  and  preseseo  ol  mind.    So  long  as  the  fiiO' 


peror  was  present,  all  had  kept  a  tolerable  composare ;  but  nov  thai 
tlie  barrier  was  broken  down,  they  thronged  towards  tlie  several  issues. 
"  Among  those  who,  in  the  act  of  saving  themselves,  or  already 
saved,  were  inquiring  eagerly  after  their  friends,  was  Prince 
Joseph  of  Sdiwarzcnberg,  the  Ambassador's  brother.  He  had, 
when  the  fire  broke  fortli,  being  engaged  in  conversation  not  far 
from  the  Empress,  pointed  out  a  side-door  to  Prince  Eugene's 
consort,  who  came  up  to  him,  through  which  she  and  the  vice- 
King  of  Italy  fortunately  escaped,  then  looked  in  vain,  everywhere, 
for  his  own  wife.  Ho  was  assured  that  she  was  already  in  the 
garden — thither  accordingly  he  hurried.  lie  seeks  and  asks,  but 
without  finding  her — she  is  said  to  have  been  seen  here  and  there 
— a  voice,  at  last,  rises  above  the  clamour,  and  calls  out,  *  there 
she  is* — lie  darts  to  the  place — it  is  a  stranger  who  resembles  her. 
"  In  the  saloon  the  flames  and  smoke  were  already  contending 
for  mastery.  The  chandeliers,  mirrors,  and  hunps  fell  ratlliag  to 
the  ground;  and  although  the  firemen. did  their  best,  there  could 
be  no  hope  of  saving  a  wooden  building  filled  with  inflammable 
stufls  of  every  kind,  and  attacked  on  all  sides.  Prince  Joseph's 
eldest  daughter,  severely  wounded,  is  brought  to  him.  Pressing 
her  passionately  to  his  breast,  he  tliinks  with  but  more  desfpair  of 
his  yet  missing  wife.  The  daughter  had  been  by  her  side,  but,  se- 
parated from  her  by  a  burning  beam  that  fell  between  them,  she 
had  after  that  lost  sight  of  her  mother.  He  attempts  to  return  to 
the  saloon — the  stairs  leading  to  the  garden  have  broken  down 
under  tlie  weight  of  the  fugitives — many  persons  have  follen,  been 
trampled  under  foot,  and  sorely  wounded  by  falling  spars.  He 
sees  tlie  wife  of  his  brother,  whose  jewels  have  been  trampled  out 
of  her  hair,  dragged  past  him — his  looks  fall  upon  a  moaning  form, 
revealed  by  the  fearful  illumination,  whose  dress  has  been  burnt 
from  her  frame,  and  whose  diadem  is  literally  melted  into  her 
brow\  It  is  the  Princess  Yonder  I^eyen.  A  Swedish  officer,  who 
has  just  carried  her  from  the  saloon,  assures  him  he  has  seen  in 
the  midst  of  the  flames  a  form  at  once  strange  and  terrible,  which 
he  believes  to  be  the  Princess  Pauline,  who  had  lingered  to  seek 
her  children.  Prince  Joseph  arrives  at  the  cntranoe—praparea  to 
climb  the  buming  st^s,  when,  with  a  loud  crash,  the  floor  of  the 
saloon  gives  way,  and  smoke  and  flames  rise  up  firom  the  ruins. 
Ail  that  were  still  there  are  lost. 

"  Tlie  Prince  of  Schwaraenberg  did  not  yet  give  up  all  hope. 
Who  does  not  cUng  to  it  up  to  the  moment  of  unavoidablD  oer* 
taint^P  Princess  Pauline  might  have  fled  with  friends.  Messen- 
gers were  sent  in  all  directions.  The  Emperor,  who,  after  accom- 
panying the  Empress  back  to  her  carriages  and  suite  that  were 
awaiting  her  in  the  Champs  Elysecs,  had  returned  to  the  fire,  de- 
spatehed  several  persons  of  his  own  train  to  gather  information 
about  the  Princess.  The  whole  neighbourhood,  every  comer  of 
the  garden,  e%en  the  yet  (Rowing  embers,  were  searched.  Nowhere 
could  a  trace  of  her  be  found. 

"  In  the  midst  of  this  misery  now  burst  forth  a  storm  which 
had  long  been  gatliering.  The  lightning  flashed  in  rapid  eucees* 
siott,  the  thunder  pealed  awfidly — rain  fell  in  torrents,  aad  extin- 
guished the  lu£t  sparks  of  the  fire.  The  Embassy-hotel  was  pre- 
served but  by  the  utmost  exertion. 

"With  the  first  rays  of  light  next  morning,  the  search  was 
renewed.  A  mass  of  rubbish,  charred  beams,  fragments  of  flir- 
niture,  jewellery,  bent  swords,  lay  in  confused  heaps,  many  at  the  bot- 
tom of  pools  of  dirty  water.  Half-covered  with  beams  and  coal,  they 
found,  after  a  long  search,  a  shrunken  and  charred  corpse.  *  *  * 
A  few  rings  and  a  necklace  were  folind  on  the  corpse.  They  were 
brought  to  the  Ambassador,  who  vtas  walking  in  the  garden  with 
a  few  persons,  and  he  recognised  tlie  jewds  as  belonging  to  his 
sister-in-kw.  On  the  golden  necklace  the  initials  of  her  children 
were  engraved,  of  whom  she  had  eight— the  ninth,  yet  unborn, 
shared  her  death. 

"Above  twenty  persons  perished  in  the  flames— more  than 
sixty  were  more  or  less  iigured.  Tho  Queen  of  Naples  had  sunk 
to  the  floor,  and  was  saved  by  the  Grand  Duke  of  Wurtiburg. 
The  Queen  of  Westplialia  owed  her  safety  to  her  husband  and 
Count  Mcttcrnich.  The  Russian  Ambassador,  Prince  Kurakin, 
was  borne,  bnrning  and  insensible,  fVom  the  crowd,  by  Doctor 
Korefi'  and  some  Austrian  and  Freacli  officers^  and  other  ofBckilis 
hands  extinguished  liis  burning  clothes  with  paddle  water.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  ladies,  whose  dresses  easily  caught  fire, 
were  most  hurt. 

"  The  solemn  funeral  of  Princess  Pauline  of  Schwaraenbetg  >ras 
followed  by  those  of  the  Princesses  Von  der  Leytn,  Mad80iahi45». 
nerale  Toasard,  and  several  other  woiaen  of  high  station,  who,  after/ 
feuliil  suifoiings,  died  oi  their  wounds  in  a  vei^^  fo^  days  or  Teeks.**. 
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Thus  crumbled,  too,  to  ruins  the  proud  and  glittering 
■caffoldiog  of  Napoleon's  greatness— thus  faded  and  melted 
away  from  his  grasp  all  the  objects  of  his  ambition.  Did  he 
think  of  this  as  he  gaxed  on  the  foiling  throne  on  which  ho 
had  so  recently  sat?  Etou  the  canopy  of  his  domestic 
shrine  was  not  to  be  more  eriduring  than  that  which  had  just 
fluttered  over  his  and  his  young  bride's  head.  Many  have 
been  the  i-eproachcs  cast  at  Maria  Louisa  ;  but  the  error  lay 
in  his  choice,  not  in  her  following  the  natural  dictates  of  her 
heart.  The  disparity  of  his  years  and  habits  had  nothing  to 
captivate  a  woman's  fancy— his  rough  soldierly  manners 
nothing  to  flatter  the  Princess.  How  could  she  be  justly  ex- 
pected to  feel  proud  of  his  triumphs  ?    Whom  had  he  abased  ? 

lier  nearest  and  dearest — her  country  and  her  house.     She 

was  the  tribute  of  the  yanqaiahed,  chained  to  the  victor's  car. 
Whom  was  she  required  thenceforth  to  trust,  to  cherish,  and 
•mile  upon  ?— the  people  who  had  shed  her  aunt's  blood,  and 
who,  in  her  secret  heart  she  perhaps  suspected,  would  not, 
if  eiroumstances  prompted  the  deed,  scruple  to  shed  her  own. 
Whom  was  she  now  to  lore  and  obey  ?— him  she  had  from 
childhood  been  taught  to  look  upon  as  the  foe  and  oppressor 
of  her  country  and  people.  Too  sudden  and  complete  a 
fVYulsion  of  feeling  and  projodice  was  demanded  of  her. 
What  wonder  if  she  did  not  fulfil  expectations  so  over- 
wrought. But  whcKS  would  Napoleon  havo  found  a  Princess 
in  Europe  whose  family  and  country  he  had  not  humiliated, 
and  what  needed  he  of  Princesses  ?  This  was  the  greatest 
error  of  judgment  ho  ever  was  guilty  of,  and  Maria  Louisa 
paid  part  of  the  penalty. 

This  is  a  digression,  but  one  to  which  the  subject  naturally 
leads.  This  book,  whose  sole  mterost  rests  on  the  develop- 
ment of  strong  and  truthful  afltetion,  and  the  happiness 
that  may  spring  forth  from  so  pure  a  source,  foroes  back 
upon  the  mind  the  many  sad  sacrifices  which  Princes  are 
daily  perpetrating  on  the  shrine  of  policy,  and  tlie  world  in 
general  on  that  of  convenience  ;  the  bitter  fruits  of  which 
we  daily  contemplate  in  the  infringement  or  neglect  of  duty. 

One  short  passage  does  justice  to  Josephine's  amiability, 
of  which  the  Princess  of  Nassau  had  ample  opportunities  of 
judging  during  the  Empress's  sojourn  of  many  months  at 
Mayence,  where  her  daughter  Hortense,  and  her  niece 
Stephanie,  afterwards  Duchess  of  Baden,  attended  her.  Ilcr 
solicitude  for,  and  her  pride  in,  the  Emperor,  are  foreibly 
depicted ;  but  here  a  similarity  of  years,  of  birth,  of  fate,  of 
country,  all  oonduced  to  create  and  enhance  these  feelings, 
as  natural  in  her  oircumstancos  as  they  were  little  to  be 
looked  for  in  Maria  Louisa's. 

No  argument  oould  speak  more  loudly  against  the  unnatural 
system  on  which  the  alliances  of  sovereigns  are  based,  than  the 
result  of  natural  impulse  as  exemplified  in  these  pages,  in  the 
tranquil  happiness  the  Princess  enjoyed.  It  is  quite  refresh- 
ing to  turn  from  the  wedded  misery  which  often  awaits  Prin- 
cesses on  their  thrones,  with  uncongenial  and  nnsympathisiog 
spirits,  to  the  evergreen  freshness  of  this  self-elected  life. 

The  eldest  sister  of  the  Princess,  Carolme  Duchess  of 
Anhalt  Kdthen,  seems  to  have  been  less  happy  in  her  destiny 
—choice  being  out  of  all  question  in  the  case  of  such  prema- 
ture nuptials.  The  following  passage  suffices  to  givj  an  in- 
sight into  the  attraction^  of  that  court,  and  the  agremenl 
which  a  young  Princess  was  likely  to  find  there  : — 

"  The  Princess  of  Anhalt  Kothen,  although  married  for  more 
than  a  year  and  a  Imlf,  was  nut  yet  seventeen,  and  the  Prince,  her 
husband,  only  three-and-twonty.  They  were  in  all  respects  very 
dissimilar.    The  Prifleess  was  almost  childishly  timid,  of  a  delicate. 


slender  form,  with  agreeable  features,  shaded  by  a  profn&ion  of 
dark  hair  of  extraordinary  beauty.  The  Prince  wns  a  handsome 
man  too,  but  rough  in  manner,  a  passionate  lover  of  the  ehase, 
and  soon  neglected  his  wife  altogether. 

"The  court  of  Kotlieu  was  at  that  time  strangely  organised,  and 
must  have  offered  to  a  Princess  so  young  as  Augusta  of  Nassat 
much  that  was  quaint  and  amusing.  At  the  very  entrance  of  the 
somewhat  dark-looking  castle,  one  met  with  an  eccentricity.  Two 
live  chained  eagles  majestically  guarded  the  entrance.  The  man- 
uer  of  life  in  the  castle  was  a  curious  mixture  of  etiquetit  and 
laisser  ailer.  At  dinner,  for  instance,  daily,  a«  anecdotes  about 
the  chase  formed  the  fiivourite  topics  of  the  Prince's  convrrsatiou, 
the  forest  officers  were  invited,  and  placed  at  table  without  any 
distinction  of  rank.  To  effect  this,^  the  court-marshal  preceded  the 
guests  with  a  bag  in  his  hand,  containing  double  numbers,  gravely 
stood  on  the  threshold  of  the  dining  apartment,  and  here  drew  the 
names  and  numbers,  calling  them  aloud  as  he  did  so,  and  the 
society  paired  off  to  table  just  as  chance  directed.  In  this  man- 
ner, it  ofien  happened  that  the  Prince  gave  his  arm  to  a  lady  of 
the  court,  whilst  the  Princess  fell  to  a  forester's  lot. 

"  A  ball  given  in  Princess  Augusta's  honour  offered  also  many 
singularities;  for  instance,  the  presence  of  the  large  hunting 
hounds  that  accompanied  tlie  Prince  everywhere,  and  were  nevec 
absent  from  his  balls.  Very  unceremoniously  did  these  animals 
run  into  the  legs  of  the  dancers,  among  whom,  to  the  infinite 
amusement  of  the  Duke,  they  caused  several  upsets.  Similar 
originalities  were  repeated  in  various  excursions  to  the  neighbour- 
ing Tagdwhloases^  where  the  Nassau  visiters  were  entertained. 
The  Kothen  court  was,  as  most  were  at  that  time,  uuroerous,  and 
enlivened  by  having  a  young  princely  couple  at  its  head. 

'*  The  Prince's  noisy  hilarity  on  these  occasions  disturbed  the 
dignity  of  the  court,  and  diminished  the  agreeable  impresBioa 
wliich  the  pleasures  of  this  s<^our  might  otherwise  have  left." 

This  unhappy  marriage  was  dissolved  by  mutual  oonse^ 
after  the  struggle  of  a  few  wretehod  years,  which  aoens  to  liave 
crushed  the  Princess'  spirit  for  ever. 

Augusta  of  Nassau*  further  exemplified  what  a  contented 
heart  will  do  for  longevity,  by  surviving  her  four  sisters  and  her 
whole  line  extinct  in  the  males  in  the  penon  of  her  owb  fiith«r« 
She  spent  the  Utter  years  of  her  life  in  a  palaee  at  Carismhe, 
left  her  by  the  dowager  Margravine  of  Baden,  h^  sister,  Thta 
seems  from  description  to  have  been  a  very  sweet  retrsat,  vliere 
the  sohioe  of  friendship,  and  the  oomnninion  of  thought^  wer« 
never  wanting.  She  died  at  the  age  of  sixty*flve,  in  the  arms 
of  him  who  was  her  first  and  her  only  love.         ^ 

One  more  little  passage,  referring  to  the  awful  catastrophe 
of  Ninety-three,  deserves,  however,  to  be  quoted. 

**  When  the  Princess  fled  with  her  fiunily  to  Vienna  during  the 
French  invasion,  amongst  her  most  lively  Teminisceaeesof  that  period 
is  the  brilliant  ball  at  Prinosss  CeBoiedo  MansMd's,  aft  vhirli 
the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  all  the  Princes  and  Maeenes  of  the 
Imperial  family,  were  present.  In  a  moment  of  general  ogoynmit, 
when  the  Emperor  and  the  other  august  personages  were  ftguring 
in  the  dance,  came  the  news  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  21st  of 
January,  1793 — ^the  execution  of  Louis  the  Sisteentb.  The  im- 
perial court,  deeply  moved,  left  the  ball  immedistdy.  Sorrorv, 
horror,  and  indignation,  were  general,  and  the  joyous  fete  ebsed  i& 
deep  consternation. 

"A  few  days  later,  hawkers  were  crying  about  the  streets  of 
Vienna  the  trial  and  execution  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  The  voice  of 
these  people,  proclaiming  the  sad  contents  of  their  papers,  was  heard 
even  in  the  vicinity  of  the  palaee,  which  caused  aa  old  bdy,  veil 
known  in  Uie  higher  cueles  for  her  wit,  (the  CkMUiteas  of  Sten^er^) 
to  say — 'Princes  have  no  ndations,* — aa  opinion  which  appears  jus- 
tified, if  not  in  regard  to  sentiment,  at  least  to  the  policy  of  statea.** 

With  this  extract,  we  must  close  this  slight  sketch.  Ma- 
dame de  Dalberg's  book  evidently  aaffers  from  that  restraint 
which  respect  for  one's  self  and  others  must  impose  on  aisjr 
writer  who  touches  on  contemporary  events  and  ^raons. 
But  even  these  imperfect  glimpses  time  will  invest  with  hia« 
torical  interest;  for  time  is  to  memoirs  what  it  is  to  vine— it 
heightens  their  value. 


*  Bom,  30th  December,  1778  ;  died,  lOth  January,  1839. 
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The  system  of  entailing  heritable  property  ap- 
p«ars  to  hare  originated  in  nearly  the  same  circum- 
stances, both  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  turbu- 
lence of  the  nobles  in  feudal  times  exposed  them  to 
perpetual  conflict  with  the  Crown,  and  when  defeat- 
ed, to  the  ibrfeitare  of  their  titles,  their  estates,  and 
their  heads.  Life  and  property  were  equally  iuse- 
eare,  in  an  age  of  plots,  treasons,  and  insurrections  ; 
botirhile  the  outlawed  baron  might  provide  for  his 
personal  safety  by  flight,  he  could  not  carry  his  pos- 
eessions  along  with  him,  which  accordingly  were 
leiied  by  the  Crown,  and  became  the  gift  of  some 
Dev  family.  To  provide  against  the  severe  penal- 
ties which  an  act  of  treason,  and  sometimes,  it  might 
be,  an  act  of  patriotism,  thus  inflicted  upon  their 
posterity,  it  was  always  a  favourite  policy  of  the 
nobles  to  restrict  their  heirs  to  a  life  interest  in  their 
estates;  so  that  whatever  improprieties  these  heirs 
might  commit,  and  whatever  evil  doom  might  fall 
upon  their  heads,  their  possessions  at  least  should  be 
»red  from  the  wreck,  and  descend  unimpaired  to 
tbeir  lineage. 

The  common  law  of  England,  from  the  earliest 
timef,  admitted  of  restrictions  of  this  kind  being 
placed  upon  heritable  property  ;  but  the  practice  of 
the  courts  rendered  them  practically  nugatory.  The 
owDer  of  a  fee-simple  estate  might  leave  it  to  a  cer- 
tain heir  and  the  issue  of  his  body ;  and  this  was 
c^led  a  conditional  fee— a  fee  restricted  to  a  particu 
Ur  line  of  heirs,  exclusive  of  others,  and  therefore 
analogous  to  a  modem  entail.  But  by  one  of  those 
niceties  of  oonstmction  so  common  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law,  it  was  held  by  the  judges,  that  when 
the  heir  or  donee  had  any  issue  born,  the  estate  was 
absolved  fttMD  the  condition  by  which  it  was  fettered 
and  became  liable  to  alienation  for  treason  or  for 
debt.  Such  was  the  position  of  the  law  till  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.,  when  the  statute  de  donia  conditional- 
t6tu  was  paased,  which  forms  the  foundation  of  the 
English  system  of  entails.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
Dobles  shovild  have  extorted  a  measure  directly  cal- 
nilated  to  increase  and  consolidate  their  power  from 
oBe  of  the  most  poweiful  antagonists  of  their  order 
that  ever  sat  upon  the  throne.  Edward  I.  has  been 
called  the  English  Justinian  on  account  of  the  many 
excellent  laws  which  he  entered  upon  the  statute- 
book,  the  firmness  with  which  he  repressed  the  vio- 
knce  of  the  barons,  and  the  regularity  and  order 
whidh  he  introduced  into  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice; but  with  all  his  vigoar  and  ability,  this  Prince 
was  not  superior  to  the  common  weakness  of  com- 
promise. In  his  dealings  with  the  nobles,  he  was 
compelled  to  give  as  well  as  take.  He  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  ardnsed  their  jealousy  at  the  very  outset  of 
his  eareef.  His  reign  commenced  with  a  vigorous 
effort  to  fthpfoye  the  public  reyenue.  Commissions 
were  appofttted  to  inquire  into  all  encroachments  on 
the  royal  demesne,  and  into  the  yalue  of  escheats, 
forfeitures,  and  other  emoluments  of  the  Crown.  The 
CMiiumisiioners,  in  prosecuting  their  inquiries,  began 
to  pry  nvther  more  minutely  into  title-deeds  and  the 


origins  of  estates  than  was  quite  convenient  to  the 
nobility.  Hume  mentions  the  case  of  Earl  War- 
renne,  who,  upon  being  asked  to  produce  his  titles, 
indignantly  drew  his  sword,  exclaiming,  in  the  face 
of  Edward's  representatives,  that  AVilliam  the  Bas- 
tard had  not  conquered  the  kingdom  without  the  aid 
of  his  ancestor,  and  that  he  himself  was  determined 
to  maintain  what  had  remained  unquestioned  in  his 
family  since  the  Conquest.  Edward  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  desist  from  further  inquiries  of  this  nature  ; 
but  this  premature  demonstration  of  his  purposes 
would  naturally  arouse  the  suspicion  of  the  nobles,  and 
make  them  doubly  anxious  to  secure  their  estates 
from  the  grasp  of  a  Prince  who  might  one  day  be  as 
able,  as  he  had  shown  himself  willing,  to  dispute  the 
rights  by  which  they  were  held.  Accordingly,  in 
one  of  those  lucky  moments,  when  the  pecuniary 
necessities  of  the  King,  or  his  absence  in  foreign 
wars,  gave  them  an  ascendancy  over  his  usual  policy, 
they  procured  the  statute  de  donia,  by  which  it  was 
ruled  that  thenceforth  the  will  of  testators,  expressed 
through  the  proper  legal  instruments,  should  be  strict- 
ly observed  in  the  succession  of  property.  The  sta- 
tute which  forms  the  foundation  of  the  Scotch  law  of 
entail  bears  a  much  later  date,  having  been  passed 
in  1685  by  the  most  corrupt,  abject,  and  infamous 
Parliament  that  ever  assembled  in  Scotland.  The 
same  Parliament  which  poured  upon  James  VII.  the 
most  offensive  adulation — which  offered  and  express- 
ly voted  him  supreme,  sovereign,  absolute  power-* 
which  declared  it  treason  for  any  person  to  refhso 
the  test  if  tendered  by  the  Council — which  made  at- 
tendance at  any  conventicle  punishable  with  death, 
and  the  confiscation  of  moveables — which  subjected 
all  who  defended  the  obligation  of  the  Covenant  to 
similar  penalties — which  even  declared  that  such  as 
refused  to  give  evidence,  either  in  cases  of  treason 
or  nonconformity,  should  be  treated  as  if  guilty  of 
these  very  crimes — the  same  Parliament,  in  short, 
which  laid  the  entire  liberties  of  the  nation  at  the 
feet  of  a  despicable  tyrant,  and  prepared  those  abo- 
minable measures  which  were  so  soon  to  be  employed 
as  the  engines  of  a  most  cruel  and  bloody  persecu- 
tion ; — it  was  this  same  execrable  body  that  enact- 
ed the  first  statute  of  entail,  by  which  the  possessions 
of  the  aristocracy  were  secured  from  the  just  claims 
of  creditors,  and  the  necessary  penalties  of  the  State. 
The  great  families  of  the  country  had  long  been  in 
the  practice  of  introducing  prohibitive  clauses  into 
their  settlements,  belioring  that  they  were  effectual, 
at  common  law,  against  the  creditors  of  their  heirs. 
But  they  saw,  with  dismay,  an  opposite  opinion  ra- 
pidly gaining  ground  among  the  members  of  the 
bar  ;  and  to  allay  their  fears,  and  legalise  their  en- 
dangered but  much-coyeted  power  of  entail,  was  one 
reason  why  the  statute  of  1685  was  enacted.  There 
were  other  considerationswhich  weighed  with  the  Par- 
liament. Many  of  its  membershad  been  newly  aggran- 
dised with  the  forfeited  possessions  of  the  opponents 
of  absolute  power.  Their  turn  might  be  next.  They 
could  not  suppose  that  their  dastardly  betrayal  of 
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the  dearest  rights  of  the  people  would  provoke  no  re- 
sistance, or  plunge  the  country  into  no  new  revolu- 
tions. The  news  of  Argjle's  insurrection  had  already 
been  announced  to  them  ;  and  under  that  fear  of  de- 
feat and  of  retribution  which  usually  haunts  the  con- 
sciences of  the  wicked,  they  hurried  the  act  of  entails 
into  the  statute-book,  as  a  means  of  preserving  their 
precarious  and  ill-gotten  possessions.  Thus,  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  the  aristocracy  from  a  danger  which 
no  longer  exists,  was  introduced,  both  into  England 
and  Scotland,  a  system  of  propei-ty  which,  more 
perhaps  than  any  other  cause,  obstructs  the  practi- 
cal business  of  present  times. 

There  can  hardly  be  any  worse  sign  of  a  statute 
than  that  it  should  require  half  a  dozen  more  to  ren- 
der it  tolerable.  This  is  the  predicament  of  the  law 
of  entail.  No  sooner  did  it  come  into  operation  than 
all  orders  of  men  began  to  cry  out  against  its  injustice 
and  its  evils.  The  wits  of  lawyers  and  legislators 
were  immediately  set  to  work  to  repair  its  defects 
and  counteract  its  injurious  tendencies.  Statute  after 
statute,  and  decision  after  decision,  were  concocted 
and  passed,  supplying  deficiencies  here  and  cutting  off 
excrescences  there,  till,  like  an  old  ship  which  had 
been  repaired  till  scarcely  one  of  its  original  planks 
remains,  the  system  of  entails  became  an  entirely 
different  thing  from  what  it  was  when  it  issued  fresh 
and  new  from  the  hands  of  the  nobles.  In  England 
this  process  of  repairing  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  The  wars  of  the  Roses  imjn*essed  upon 
that  politic  monarch  how  little  effect  attainders  for 
treason  had  upon  families,  whose  estates  were  pre- 
served from  alienation  by  the  statute  de  donis;  and 
with  his  connivance  a  case  was  brought  into  court, 
and  a  decision  given  by  the  judges,  by  which  it  was 
laid  down  that  a  tenant  in  tail  might  legally  dispose 
of  his  lands  by  a  fictitious  proceeding,  called  a  com- 
mon recovery.  This,  though  the  first,  is,  perhaps, 
the  heaviest  Wow  which  has  ever  been  given  to  the 
favourite  system  under  which  the  aristocracy  expect- 
ed to  go  on,  contracting  debt  and  committing  treason 
to  the  end  of  time,  without  suffering  the  penalties 
attached  to  either.  Henry  VIII.  followed  up  the 
attack,  and  succeeded  in  introducing  new  and  exten- 
sive modifications.  But  all  the  efforts  of  these  and 
succeeding  kings  failed  to  perfect  the  system,  for  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  reign  a  statute  re- 
quired still  to  be  passed  to  render  it  simply  innocu- 
ous, and  scarcely  a  year  passes  over  the  Legislature 
without  an  attempt  to  accomplish  a  similar  purpose. 
The  same  process  has  been  gone  through  in  reference 
to  Scotland,  To  enable  Scotch  heirs  of  eqtail  to  im- 
prove and  grant  leases  of  their  lands,  to  sell  part  of 
their  estates  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  land- 
tax,  to  borrow  money  to  the  extent  of  one  year's  rent 
for  the  purpose  of  making  turnpike  roads,  and  to 
make  provision  for  their  wives  and  children,  required 
and  has  obtained  as  many  acts  of  the  Legislature ; 
and  yet,  after  all  this  soldering  and  mending,  the 
evils  of  entails  are  still  the  subject  of  complaint,  of 
inquiry,  and  of  law-making.  So  many  fruitless  en- 
deavours might  have  shown  the  necessity  of  applying 
the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  evil,  but  the  ideas  of  the 
entail  reformers  have  never  risen  above  the  weary 
drudgery  of  patchwork.  They  are  still  merely  cob- 
blers of  statutes.    The  only  party  in  Scotland  who 


have  made  a  movement  on  the  subject  would  be  well 
content  if  they  could  assimilate  the  Scotch  system 
of  entails  to  that  of  England,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  English  landlords  are  exclaiming  against 
the  trammels  which  their  system  imposes  upon  agri- 
cultural improvement! 

The  English  system  is  certainly  less  objectionable 
than  tho  Scotch.  The  owner  of  a  fee-simple  estate 
in  England  can  only  entail  his  property  for  the  lives 
of  persons  in  being  at  the  time  when  the  deed  of  en- 
tail is  executed  ;  and  it  is  competent  for  the  first  beir 
bom  after  his  death,  on  his  becoming  twenty-one,  to 
get  rid  of  the  entail  by  a  common  recovery,  and  to 
vest  the  property  anew  in  any  way  he  thinks  proper. 
In  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  limit  put 
to  the  entailing  powers  of  the  tenant  in  fee,  except 
such  as  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  describing  in  a 
deed  a  series  of  succession,  which  will  stand  proof 
against  the  uncertainties  of  life  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  time.  He  may  fix  a  certain  line  of  descent  in 
which  he  prefers  his  property  to  run  above  all  others  ; 
but  he  may  also  fij,  a  second  to  take  effect  if  the  first 
falls,  and  a  third  to  take  effect  if  the  second  foils, 
and  so  on,  to  the  utmost  extent  to  which  it  Is  possible 
for  legal  ingenuity  to  describe  his  posterity.  He  may 
also  insert  in  his  entail  such  provisions  for  the  govern- 
ment of  his  property  as  he  thinks  fit ;  and  by  means 
of  irritant  and  resolutive  clauses,  can  declare  that  all 
deeds  or  acts  of  his  successors  which  contravene  these 
provisions,  shall  bo  null^and  void,  and  the  anther  of 
them  forfeit  his  right  to  the  estate  itself.  And  the  sta- 
tute of  1685  sanctions  and  upholds  this  monstrons 
power  on  the  part  of  a  single  Ihdividual  to  control  the 
management  of  the  soil  for  ages  after  he  has  moul- 
dered in  the  grave,  and  under  circumstances  which  it 
is  impossible  for  him  either  to  foresee  or  conceive. 
From  the  fetters  of  a  Scotch  entail  there  is  no  escape. 
The  tenants  in  possession  drag  on  their  weary  and 
interminable  round  of  slavery,  bowed  to  the  earth  un- 
der a  load  of  conditions  and  incumbrances,  and  de- 
barred from  every  resource  by  which  they  might  hope 
to  redeem  themselves.  The  English  system,  on  the 
other  hand,  admits  of  a  periodical  liberation,  like  tho 
jubilee  of  freedom  which  dawned  every  fiftieth  year 
upon  the  Hebrew  bondmen.  When  an  English  te- 
nant for  life  gets  into  difficulties,  he  enters  into  a  com- 
pact with  his  son,  as  soon  as  the  latter  arrives  at  his 
majority,  by  which  they  agree  to  suffer  a  recover)', 
by  virtue  of  which  the  entail  is  broken,  and  it  becomes 
competent  for  them  to  sell  part  of  the  estate,  or  to 
borrow  upon  its  security ;  and  thus  the  father  gets  rid 
of  his  debts,  while  the  son,  as  his  share  of  the  ar- 
rangement, is  usually  allowed  a  larger  annual  allow- 
ance, together  with  ampler  powers  of  Jointuring  his 
wife  and  giving  portions  to  his  younger  children. 
After  these  settlements  are  made,  the  estate  Is  ge* 
nerally  placed  under  a  new  deed  of  entail.  There  is 
thus  in  the  English  law  a  power  of  acconunodatlon 
which  enables  heirs  of  entail  to  shake  themselves  free 
from  their  fetters  at  stated  intervals,  and  to  place 
their  estates  under  such  new  arrangements  as  aro 
most  suitable  to  the  situation  and  circumstances  oP 
the  parties  concerned.  But  so  long  as  an  Engtisli 
entail  is  binding,  it  has  the  same  injurious  efi^ets  a« 
an  entail  in  Scotland,  and  is  even  attended  with  in^ 
conveniences  from  which  the  reme<Ual  statutes  haro 
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freed  tbe  Q^teh  system.  It  still  ties  up  the  hands  of 
the  hi^irs  in  possessions  diminishes  their  interest  in  the 
pennsu^i^t  improvement  of  their  properties,  obstructs 
the  granting  of  leases  and  the  making  of  advanta 
geoos  exchanges,  increases  the  difficulty  of  borrowing 
monej  for  improToments,  creates  expense,  and  in 
eoautless  ways  impedes,  on  the  part  both  of  landlord 
sod  tenant^  that  agricultural  enterprise  which  is 
equally  essential  to  the  employment  of  the  labourer 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  country  at  largo. 

Nothing  ciui  prove  more  clearly  the  failure  of  past 
k^slation  on  the  subject  of  entails  than  the  fact,  that 
tho  tiro  last  statutes— one  for  Scotland  and  the  other 
for  EnglsLod — were   immediately  followed  in  both 
eouniries  by  complaints  of  grievances  and  committees 
of  laquiry.     The  statute  of  George  IV.,  enacted  in 
182i,  and  intended  to  improve  and  amplify  the  pre- 
Tioas  statates  of  relief  against  entails  in  Scotland, 
had  scarcely  passed  into  operation,  when  an  outcry 
vaa  raised  in  Edinburgh  against  the  evils  of  entails ; 
meetiagsof  ejoitailed  proprietors  and  others  were  held 
to  agitato  the  qaestion;  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  lent 
their  gre»t  powers  to  the  cause ;  and  at  length,  in 
1828,  a  parliamentary  committee  of  inquiry  was  ap- 
poiatedy  trhoao  evidence  and  report,  though  affording 
oiistiswersble  reasons  for  some  remedial  measure, 
itaad  to  Uiis  day  without  any  practical  response  from 
the  Legialatare.     Then  as  regards  England,  the  Act 
3d  and  4tk.yictoria,  c.  55,  was  passed  ''to  enable  the 
OTnen  of  settled  estates  to  defray  the  expense  of 
draining  tlve  same  by  way  of  mortgage,"  on  a  prin- 
ciple sioiilar  to  that  of  the  10th  of  George  III.,  by 
vhich  entailed  proprietors  in  Scotland  were  permit- 
ted to  boitlen  their  estates  with  the  expense  of  per- 
rnaoent  improvements.     The  English   system  was 
eoQsidered  perfect,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
obstacles  which  it  placed  in  the  way  of  thorough 
drainage.     Only  let  these  be  removed,  it  was  said, 
and  England  would  have  the  most  perfect  system  of 
property  the  world  had  ever  seen,  combining  the  ad- 
vantageA  .of  freedom  and  the  permanency  of  entail. 
Yet  what  is  the  result?     The  3d  and  4th  of  Vic- 
toria is  aj&ilure.    The  difiiculties  and  obstructions 
Thich  aroxaisedin  the  way  of  agricultural  improve- 
msnVl^y  tti^sitoation  of  entailed  estates,  are  at  this  mo- 
ment the  anbject  of  general  complaint  among  the  pro- 
prietors,  the  land-stewards,  and  farmers  of  England. 
The  feeling  of  uneasiness  ran  so  high  in  1845,  that  the 
Hooae  of  Lords  appointed  a  select  committee,  with 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  at  its  head,  to  inquire  and  re- 
port   Witneasca  were  accordingly  called  up  from  the 
eoontry,  and  eouunined  ;  and  the  same  year  a  report 
irasretnmed.  in  which,  after  stating  the  great  advan- 
tages of  dnaning,  in  increasing  the  produce  of  the  soil, 
menlutfpciqg  the  value  of  landed  property,  in  prevent- 
ing disei^ae,  and  promoting  the  general  health  of  the 
«fflniniMVty,  tine  eommittee  express  their  conviction 
**  thai  the  attaanroent  of  those  benefits  is  in  many 
iBsUafiM  prevented,  in  England  and  Ireland,  by  the 
oataral  jelactance  of  proprietors  to  expend  capital 
spoa  tjke.  permanent  improvement  of  land  in  which 
U^ iove  on^  a  JimiUd  or  paHicU  interest  ;"  and  al- 
lading  to  the.  Act  of  Victoria,  they  declare  that  '*  the 
appmban^OB  of  great  delay  and  expense,  consequent 
npon  piQiMdiBg^  under  that  statute,  appear  to  have 
^^n^gewjulj  deterred  persons  from  seeking  to  take 
t(h.xt;— 4b!c£m. 


advantage  of  it.  Not  mort  than  eleven  applicaHcns  ap* 
pear  to  have  been  made  under  that  statute,  although 
the  evidence  fully  satisfied  the  committee  that  cases 
are  constantly  occurring,  to  which  somo  measure  of 
that  nature  might  be  most  beneficially  applied." 
Matters,  it  thus  appears,  are  in  as  bad  a  state  in 
England  as  ever.     The  cry  is  still  for  legislation, 
but  still  the  parties  most  nearly  concerned  cling  to 
the  delusive  hope  of  repairing  a  system  which  is  essen- 
tially unsound  at  its  foundation.   The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's committee  gravely  recommends  that  the  sta- 
tute of  Victoria  be  "  altered  and  amended,"  and  that 
another  committee  be  appointed  **  to  consider  and 
report  whether  it  may  not  be  proper,  under  certain 
restrictions,  to  confer  by  law  general  powers  for  leas- 
ing and  making  exchanges  upon  persons  having 
limited  interests  in  land  !**     The  next  move  will  pro- 
bably bo  for  a  select  committee  to  report  whether  It 
may  not  be  proper  to  breathe  the  air  of  heaven, 
which  circulates  over  the  forbidden  regions  of  entail. 
A  power  of  granting  leases  is  an  essential  function 
of  a  landlord — so  essential,  that  one  cannot  well  con- 
ceive how  such  a  being  as  a  landlord  can  be  said  to 
exist  without  it ;  and  if  certain  dead  men  had  the 
presumption,  in  their  day,  to  say  that  this  and  that 
estate  should  not  be  let  on  lease  after  they  were  in 
their  graves,  they  assumed  a  prerogative  which  they 
did  not  and  never  could  possess,  and  which  none  but 
drivellers,  extremely  afraid   of  ghosts,  would  ever 
dream  it  to  J)e  their  duty  to  respect.     It  requires  no 
select  committee  to  settle  this :  common  sense  does  it. 
The  generation  that  waSf  wore  entitled  to  make  the 
best  use  of  the  soil  they  could — and  the  generation 
that  is,  are  entitled  to  do  the  same.     Man  can  only 
enjoy  the  world  while  he  lives.     To  attempt  to  grasp 
the  rights  and  pleasures  both  of  his  own  life  and  of 
the  lives  of  those  who  are  to  succeed  him,  is  as  abor- 
tive as  the  vulgar  effort  of  the  glutton  to  eat  more 
than  ho  can  contain  ;  and  it  is  still  more  brutal,  for 
it  robs  from  others  what  he  vainly  endeavours  to  la- 
vish upon  himself.     The  tyranny  of  the  dead  is  the 
most  stupid  and  intolerablo  of  all  tyrannies.     You 
may  teach  w^isdom  to  a  living  fool,  or  justice  to  a  liv- 
ing tyrant ;  but  a  dead  fool  or  a  dead  tyrant  is  to- 
tally beyond  the  reach  of  instruction  or  compassion. 
The  fault,  therefore,  really  lies  not  so  much  with  the 
dead  as  with  the  living  simpletons  who  allow  the 
dead  to  govern  them.     It  would  be  infinitely  easier 
to  convince  the  entailers  of  estates,  were  they  alive, 
of  the  advantages  of  giving  leases,  than  it  is  to  con- 
vince some  of  their  successors  that  it  is  a  perfectly 
proper  and  moral  action  to  give  leases,  whatever  the 
entailers  may  have  said  or  done  to  the  contrary.     A 
select  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  sitting  to  in- 
quire and  consider  whether  it  might  not  be  proper  to 
give  the  entailed  proprietors  of  England  a  general 
power  of  granting  leases,  would  be  one  of  the  richest 
pieces  of  parliamentary  farce  that  has  ever  been  ex- 
hibited in  actual  or  mimic  history.    Let  us  be  spared 
this  solemn  burlesque.      The  Legislature  may  really 
sanction  **a  general  power  of  granting  leases"  with- 
out the  stolid  formality  of  a  parliamentary  inquiiy, 
and  not  bo  guilty  of  any  broach  of  the  decalogue  ; 
and  we  will  venture  to  prophesy,  that  after  they  have 
done  so,  and  after  they  have  simplified  the  proceed- 
ings under  the  Act  of  Victoria  to  the  utmost,  and 
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granted  OTervthing  which  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
committee  recommends,  the  entail  reformers  will  find 
them  selves  as  far  from  their  purpose  as  befoi-e.  It 
is  impossible  to  provide,  by  any  number  of  statutes, 
for  the  contingencies  which  may  occur  in  the  life-timo 
of  an  heir  of  entail.  The  radical  defect  of  the  sys- 
tem— "  the  limited  and  partial  interest "  of  entailed 
proprietors  in  the  soil — will  break  out,  like  a  distem- 
per in  the  blood,  in  spite  of  plasters  and  salves.  The 
ineritable  effect  of  that  "  limited  and  partial  inter- 
est" is  to  make  the  tenant  in  possession  an  enemy  of 
the  soil,  who  finds  more  profit  in  impoverishing  than 
in  Improving  it. 

The  remedies  of  the  entail  doctors  may  be  said  in 
some  respects  to  have  aggravated  the  disease.  In 
straining  to  correct  one  evil  they  have  superinduced 
another,  like  the  unfortunate  physician,  who,  as  soon 
as  he  has  quelled  an  inflammation  of  the  Hver  by 
blistenng  and  bleeding,  finds  his  patient  afflicted  with 
-a  bilious  stomach,  and  has  no  sooner  cured  him  of 
this  malady  by  a  course  of  calomel  and  purgatives, 
than  he  relapses  into  inflammation.  The  difficulty  of 
devising  a  proper  and  thorough  cure  arises  fi*om  the 
contrariety  of  interests  that  require  to  be  satisfied. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  interest  of  the  soil,  re- 
quiring a  liberal  expenditure  of  capital ;  secondly,  th' 
interest  of  creditors,  requiring  a  settlement  of  their 
just  claims ;  thirdly,  the  interests  of  widows  and 
younger  children,  requiring  provision  for  their  main- 
tenance after  the  death  of  the  proprietor ;  and  foui-th- 
ly,  the  interest  of  the  heirs  in  tall,  requiring  the  es- 
tate to  be  handed  down  to  them  as  it  was  left  by  the 
original  testator,  and  unencumbered  by  any  burdens 
of  which  they  will  not  reap  the  advantage.  To  har- 
monise and  promote  these  various  and  conflicting  in- 
terests has  hitherto  been  the  great  object  of  the  Le- 
gislature ;  and  what  wonder  is  it  that  it  should  have 
proved  an  ignis  fatuus  ?  The  puzzle  of  the  poor  coun- 
tryman  on  the  bank  of  the  stream  with  the  fo^,  the 
goose,  and  the  corn,  was  absolutely  nothing  to  it. 
If  he  first  carried  over  the  fox,  the  goose  gobbled  up 
the  com ;  and  if  he  took  away  the  corn,  the  fox 
gobbled  up  the  goose.  And  so,  if  the  heir  in  posses- 
sion was  liberal  in  his  improvement  of  the  soil,  he 
contravened  the  interest  of  his  wife  and  younger 
children  ;  if  he  satisfied  the  claims  of  his  creditors* 
he  destroyed  the  interest  of  the  heira  in  tail ;  and  if 
he  preserved  the  interest  of  the  heirs  in  tail,  the  in- 
terest of  the  heirs  in  tail  gobbled  up  the  interests  of 
all  the  other  three.  How  was  he  to  proceed  P  The 
Legislature  undertook  to  aid  and  enlighten  him.  The 
task  appeared  astonishingly  simple.  Only  pass  a 
certain  number  of  statutes  giving  heirs  of  entail 
power  to  do  anything  and  everything  that  is  neces- 
sary and  useful,  and  the  work  would  be  completed. 
But  it  was  soon  found  that  Acts  of  Parliament  could 
not  repeal  the  mathematical  axiom  that  a  part  is  less 
than  the  whole.  An  estate  could  not  both  be  dirided 
among  widows  and  creditors  and  be  preserved  intact 
to  heirs  in  succession.  The  attempt  not  only  fell 
short  of  its  object,  but  entailed  new  evils  as  bad  as 
those  which  it  was  wished  to  avoid.  The  statute 
enabling  proprietors  of  entailed  estates  to  pi'ovide 
jointures  to  their  widows,  and  fortunes  to  their  younger 
children,  gave  rise  to  two  evils.  It  relaxed  the  eco- 
nomy of  the  heir  in  possession,  and  burdened  his  sao* 


cesser.  The  statute  authorising  entailed  proprieten 
to  charge  their  estates  with  the  expense  of  improve- 
ments had  the  effect  of  stimulating  more  and  more 
the  extravagant  habits  of  the  heirs  in  possession,  and 
sinking  their  successors  the  deeper  in  the  mire  of  debt 
and  encumbrances.  Both  of  these  acts  were  a  rirtual 
shifting,  to  the  next  generation,  of  duties  and  obliga- 
tions which  ought  to  have  been  discharged  by  the  pre- 
sent. In  Scotland  an  entailed  proprietor  may  burden 
his  succeeding  heir  to  the  extent  of  two-thirdt  of  the 
rental ;  and  as  men  are  naturally  inclined  to  take 
the  most  which  the  law  allows  them  oat  of  an 
estate  in  which  they  have  only  a  life-interest,  wo 
are  rapidly  approaching  the  time  when  all  heirs  of 
entail  in  Scotland  will  only  be  possessed  of  one-third 
of  the  rents  of  their  estates.  Hence  an  impoverished 
gentry,  and  all  the  evils  which  it  brings  in  its  train 
^rack-rents,  hypothecations,  ejectments,  robbery  of 
the  poor,  and  neglect  of  the  soil.  The  interests  of 
creditors  do  not  si^em  to  have  given  much  concern  to 
the  Legislature  ;  but  if  the  English  process  of  com- 
mon recovery  be  regarded  as  farourable  to  them,  the 
practical  operation  of  that  process  has  been  to  bur- 
den the  soil  in  proportion  as  it  baa  satisfied  the  claims 
of  creditors.  The  principal  effect,  therefore,  of  tho 
past  remedies  of  entails  has  been  to  hang  aaeeessivc 
mill-stones  of  debt  about  the  necks  of  the  holders  of 
land.  The  simple  law  of  entail  resti'icted  them  in 
the  management  of  their  properties  :  the  remedial 
statutes,  without  giving  them  freedom,  have  loaded 
them  with  encumbrances  ;  so  that  heirs  of  entail 
may  be  likened  to  those  unfortunate  slaves  of  anti- 
quity, who  were  doomed  to  carry  oppressiTO  burdens 
while  their  limbs  were  fettered  with  chains. 

The  English  statute  de  donis^  and  the  Seoteh  sta- 
tute of  ]60fi,  are  incapable  of  amendment.  They 
are  essentially  and  fundamentally  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple, and  no  twisting  and  bending  can  CTer  give 
them  a  beneficial  direction.  The  only  effeotaal  re- 
medy is  to  be  found  in  their  total  repeal ;  and  not  in 
their  repeal  merely,  but  in  the  enactment  of  a  positive 
law  of  property  more  consonant  with  juatlee  and 
common  sense.  For  as  a  practice  of  entailing  at 
common  law  prevailed,  both  in  England  and  Seot- 
land,  previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  statutes,  tho 
ingenuity  of  lawyers  would  be  immediately  exerted 
to  revive  a  similar  practice  after  their  repeal.  Kvery 
owner  of  property  should  have  liberty  to  appoint  his 
heirs  t  but  his  heirs  should  enter  upon  possession  with 
the  same  powers  of  enjoying  and  disposing  of  it  which 
he  exercised  himself.  The  State  has  impoeed  upon 
property  numerous  duties  and  obligations.  It  has 
made  it  responsible  for  the  building  of  achoola,  and 
churches,  and  gaols — for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
the  maintenance  of  public  peace.  To  enable  them 
to  discharge  these  responsibilities,  it  is  essential  that 
the  holders  of  property  have  freedom  to  act  and  ma* 
nage  for  the  best.  The  powers  conferred  upon  testa- 
tors by  the  law  of  entail  are  entirely  at  rariance  with 
the  duties  prescribed  by  the  State. 

The  question  of  entails,  as  affecting  the  three  king- 
doms, is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  tho  Goverument ; 
and  it  would  be  well  for  all  parties  to  consider  whether 
it  should  not  be  settled,  for  once  and  for  ail,  by  the 
establishment  of  the  law  of  property  upon  a  aimple 
and  rational  basis. 
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"  III  this  noisj  tnrbalent  world,  w«  ar«  e8p«c»Uj  oailed  to  cuItiTale  the  holy  &cu1t7  of  lileooe." 

Abchdbacok  Habx. 
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tlM  C«osar«»— Bishop  of  Exeter's  Reoairement— Dr.  Hampden's  Defence  of  htmaelf— Bey.  W.  Palmor  s  "Narrative  of  ETonts,  fcc/'— 
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I)e9iMo,  his  account  of  the  Oxford  Censure— Bishop  SLinley,  his  Letter— Sir  R.  Peel  and  Sir  R.  Ingl is— Clerical  Meeting  in  th» 
Diiv<e»e  of  Hereford— Unacqnaintance  of  those  who  voted  against  Dr.  Hampden,  with  hiM  Works— Bishops  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Wiiberforco 
tad  Dr.  Bagot — The  Dean  or  Carlisle,  Dr.  CranM»r— Arebdeucon  l[%re,  his  opinion  of  tlie  Baroptou  Lecture,  of  Occurrences  at  Oxford, 
ke  —The  celebratf^d  Steele,  his  aeconnt  of  Oxford— Dr.  Arnold— The  Rev.  Arthur  Woodgate— Miyority  of  Heads  of  Houses— Carittae 
Asscdole— FonrAly,  Examination  of  Dr.  Hampden's  Works — Quotation  from  tbo  Uumulon  Lectures— Archdeacon  Uars  on  the  £& 
tracts — Inaugural  I.eetare— Lett«r  to  Lord  John  Rusaell— Panichial  Sei  mons,  &e. — Dr.  Hampden's  Curate— Paiishioners  and  Heads 
of  Families  in  Oxford— The  Agistors  the  origin  of  the  mistake— Trvctarians— Difference  betveen  Moral  and  Doctrinal  Conviction* 
—The  ^oiei  CIct^— Sadneas  of  ttie  Contest— Proceeaiogs  at  Bow  Church— Separation  of  Church  and  State— The  American  Episcopal 
Chorch,  a  pattern— Genuine  Liberality  the  Strength  of  the  Church— Mr.  C.  Pearson,  M,P.~Sir  R.  Peel,  M.P.— The  London  EMiminer 
— Qmetade  of  all  Parties— Dr.  Chalmers— Archdeacon  Hare— Conclusion. 


Thrre  will  ever  be  controversies  springiDg  up  at 
varioos  times  among  mankind,  and  it  is  well  that 
•Dcb  abonld  be  the  ease.     Nothing  is  so  hnrtfal  as 
fUgnation,  nothing  so  insipid  as  an  uniTersally  exact 
KsemUanee  of  sentiments.     The  public  mind  could 
Bot  tfdmrate  unity,  it  must  be  instructed  and  enter- 
taio^  bj  a  delightful  Tariety,  or  there  would  cease 
to  be  life  and  energy  as  its  prerailing  ebaracteris- 
ties.     The  celebrated  Paley,  on  being  told  that  a 
fSBtlemaa  and  his  wife  had  nercr,  in  the  coarse  of 
s  long  liftv  held  any  differences  of  opinion,  exclaimed, 
**  How  insipid!*'    Yes,  diversities  of  opinion  and  sen- 
timeat  mttst  exist,  ere  the  real  rigours  ef  the  mind, 
snd  enduring  goodness  of  heart,  can  be  called  forth 
from  their  inner  slumbering  places  and  put  to  the 
tPti^     B«t  there  must  be  good  temper  shown  during 
the  period  of  such  controrersies :  the  understandings 
•f  men  must  be  dirided  without  a  correspondent  di- 
riiion  of  the  heart  and  the  affections.     But,  alas! 
how  rarely  is  such  the  case.    Throughout  the  realms 
of  divinity  and  literature  aliko,  we  often  find  the  best 
of  their  inhabitants  moved  with  a  spirit  of  unbecom- 
ing rioienee.     When  obscure  men  greatly  quarrel  on 
the  sabjeet  of  polities  or  religion,  and  even  refuse  one 
soother  the  common  obeisance  or  parlance  on  the 
•ti^et,  we  only  smile  at  their  folly  and  littleness  of 
mind,  aad  regard  .them  as  **  two  flies  on  the  pole  of 
s  <»ach  and  six,  fighting  for  the  privilege  of  direct- 
ing which  way,  and  with  what  speed,  the  carriage 
ihall  adr^nce :"  bot  such  is  not  the  reflection  of 
nrankiBd,  when  two  great  men  come  forth  to  the 
combat  and  demean  themselves  by  the  use  of  unhap- 
py expressions  one  towards   tho  other — ^when  we 
heboid  a  Sheiiock  and  a  South,  a  Bentley  and  a 
Boyle,  or  a  Milton  and  Salmasius,  resorting  to  the 
Toeabnlaryof  abuse — ^then  we  feel  intense  pity  both 
for  the  eembatants  themselves,  and  for  tho  multi- 
ttide  of  penons  who  will  become  affected  by  the  per- 
aieiont  example  set  them  by  men  whose  talents  and 
gvoeral  dispmition  they  have  reason  to  regard  with 
admiratfon  and  love. 

In  theae  days,  when  a  controversy  of  note  once 
sommenees,  we  must  expect  a  larger  number  of  pcr- 
soQs  to  beeorae  engaged  and  interested  in  its  conflict 
•ad  iM«e  tha«  would  have  been  the  ease  some  years 


ago.  The  number  of  newspapers  and  pamphlets  are 
vastly  increased,  and  reading,  not  for  the  million  only, 
but  for  millions,  must  be  provided  ;  and  the  contents 
of  these  numerous  vehicles  of  information  must  mainly 
bear  reference  to  the  passing,  and  most  exciting,  to- 
pics of  the  time.  Not  only  have  the  higher  orders  of 
society,  and  the  clergy,  increased  means  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  present  events  of  the  age,  but  all 
classes  of  the  people  are  desirous  of  obtaining  the  like 
knowledge,  and  have  the  same  right  and  liberty  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  intelligence  of  the  day. 
So  that,  doubtless,  the  affair  in  connection  with  Dr. 
Hampden's  honoured  name  is  familiar  enough  to  me* 
chanics  and  tradesmen  of  every  degree  ;  indeed,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  bring  forward  any  class  of  men 
who  have  not  heard  of  it,  and,  perhaps,  many  an  ho- 
nest mind  among  the  humbler  classes  has  been  able 
to  arrive  at  a  very  competent  and  sound  decisioa  on 
the  subject.  Still,  since  the  range  of  the  controversy 
has  been  widened,  and  men  of  all  hues  in  religion  and 
politics  have  written  and  read  much  on  the  matter, 
we  may  reasonably  suppose,  that  in  tho  heat  of  the 
conflict,^ords  of  improper  virulence  have  been  used, 
and  both  the  understanding  and  the  heart  degraded 
from  those  heights  of  charity  and  benevolence  on 
which  tho  Christian  roan  should  ever  take  up  his  po- 
sition above  the  troubled  waves  of  this  calumniated 
and  calumniating  world. 

And  after  all  that  has  been  said  or  done  in  Dr. 
ITonipdon's  case,  the  whole  controversy  has  been  a 
huge  mistake.  This  is  the  mildest  term  that  we  can 
apply  ;  and  perhaps,  on  con  side  ration,  it  will  be  al* 
jo  wed  to  be  the  justest.  We  regret  that  our  limited 
spoco  will  not  allow  us  to  adduce  comments  on  all 
the  documents  of  this  longthoncd  qu^irrel,  fbr  we 
should  prefer  to  draw  up  a  list  of  pros  and  cons,  and 
then  strike  the  balance  ;  and  we  should  love  to  weigh 
all  the  several  items  with  nn  impartial  spirit,  but 
then  we  must  concoct  a  volume,  and  a  bulky  volume 
too,  in  lieu  of  a  very  brief  article  on  a  wearisome  and 
most  protracted  business.  So,  we  must  do  the  best 
wo  can,  and  beginning  with  the  beginning,  wo  must 
first  ask,  "With  whom  has  the  mistake  originated?" 

This  is  the  question,  *  *  With  whom  has  the  mistake 
originated  !"  aada  thousand,  and  ten  thousand  voices 
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will  as  loudly  and  C6tificlently,  as  instantaneously  re 
ply,  "  With  Lord  John  Russell."  We  emphatically 
deny  it.  It  may  be  true  that  Lord  John  Russell 
might  hare  pitched  upon  many  an  excellent  and  po- 
pular name  in  the  domains  of  the  vast  Church  of 
England  that  would  have  well  adorned  the  Episcopal 
bench — the  vulgar  saying  may  here  be  most  particu- 
larly true, s  that  there  are  many  as  good  fish  in  the 
sea  as  the  one  that  has  been  caught — ^but  then  his 
Lordship  must  have  looked  with  contempt  upon  the 
one  nearest  the  bait,  the  very  one  whom  all  the  other 
fishes  looked  upon  as  the  most  prominent  in  place, 
and  who  should  first  have  the  pleasure  of  being  so 
magnificently  hooked.  We  may  well  suppose  that 
the  occupant  of  the  first  and  foremost  divinity  chair 
in  one  of  the  first  universities  of  the  country — he  who 
teaches  divinity  to  those  who  are  to  teach  it  through- 
out the  Church  at  large — we  may  well  suppose  that 
he  would  be  a  man  specially  pointed  at  as  most  likely 
to  succeed  to  any  ofl&ce  of  higher  dignity,  and  emolu- 
ment, and  trust,  in  the  Church.  But  here  wc  have  not 
to  conjecture,  and  throw  out  surmises  on  the  matter, 
because  it  is  the  actual  practice  that  such  occupant 
of  the  chair  of  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Divinity 
should  be  promoted  to  the  bench  ofbish  ops,  ifsuch  occu- 
pant should  agree  in  some  leading  questions  of  politics 
and  other  matters  (althoughwe  may  well  supposethat 
such  agreement  would  not  always  be  precisely  re- 
quired) with  the  opinions  of  the  reigning  ministry 
of  the  day.  Lord  John  Russell,  as  a  Whig,  found 
a  distinguished  divine  of  Whig  principles,  if  Dr. 
Hampden  has  any  decided  political  prepossessions, 
occupying  the  very  seat  from  which  bishops  are  wont 
to  be  created,  and  his  Lordship,  in  conformity  with 
all  decent  rule  and  precedent,  offered  the  vacant  hi 
shopric  to  this  divine.  Did  his  Lordship  do  wrong  ? 
"Yes,  he  did,**  a  thousand,  and  ten  thousand  voices 
will  reply.  Why  so  ?  Because  this  very  same  dis 
tinguished  divine  had  been  visited  with  a  censure 
from  the  very  university  in  which  the  chair  ho  occu 
pied  was  located — a  censure,  too,  condemnatory  of 
his  religious  opinions,  and  hence  one  that  directly 
affected  his  march  to  the  possession  of  the  sacred  and 
most  honourable  preferment  destined  for  him.  Of 
this  censure  we  shall  say  enough  presently.  As  re- 
gards Lord  John  Russell,  his  Lordship,  wo  must  al- 
low, had  cognisance  of  such  a  censure  having  been 
passed ;  but  then,  in  what  state  does  ho  find  mat- 
ters ?  He  finds  Dr.  Hampden  exercising  with  ap- 
probation the  functions  of  his  high  and  responsible 
office — he  finds  many  bishops  requiring  certificates 
of  attendance  on  his  lectures  before  they  proceeded 
to  admit  candidates,  who  had  received  their  educa- 
tion at  Oxford,  to  holy  orders — ho  finds  that  Dr. 
JIampden  has  preached  sermons  which  have  been 
well  received  by  the  most  orthodox  divines — in  short, 
he  finds  Dr.  Hampden  proceeding  as  one  of  the  most 
unexceptionable  regius  professors  of  divinity  ought 
to  proceed,  in  his  high  official  duties — ^not  a  breath 
at  Oxford  emitted  against  him — all  things  going  on 
in  the  quietude  of  an  approving  calm — not  one  dig- 
nified person  in  the  university  raising  a  voice  against 
him — not  one  bishop,  one  clergyman,  one  parent  from 
among  the  laity,  withdrawing  their  sons  from  his  in- 
struction ; — surely  Lord  John  Russell  had  a  right  to 
think  that  Dr,  Hampdeu's  good  and  orthodox  course, 


pursued  for  eleven  years  after  the  censnre,  and  fif- 
teen years  after  the  delivery  of  the  Bampton  Lee* 
tures*  had  disarmed  the  censure  of  his  opponents, 
conciliated  all  enemies,  and  rather  bade  them  rejoice 
that  one  whom  they  had  a  long  period  ago  stigma- 
tised, had  ever  since  stood  erect,  and  pnraaed  a  right- 
^us  and  praiseworthy  course.     Such  was  enough  to 
justify  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  nomination  of  one 
whom  he  personally  knew  not,  but  whose  distin- 
guished character  and  career  were  well  known^-saeh 
was  enough  to  j  ustify  his  Lordship  in  looking  to  the  bet- 
ter side  of  human  nature,  especially  as  he  might  hope 
from  the  regenerated  nature  of  Churchmen  for  for- 
getfulness  and  forgiveness  of  any  unpleasantness  that 
was  past,  and  for  the  virtues  of  forbearance  and  ge- 
nerosity for  the  time  to  come.     Such,  we  say,  was 
enough  ;  although  we  might  go  farther,  and  suppose 
that  his  Lordship,  as  he  makes  allusion  in  his  capital 
letter  to  the  clergy  of  Bedford,  might  hare  considered 
the  unbecoming  haste  and  heat  with  which  eensnres 
at  Oxford  are  too  often  passed — ^he  might  have  known 
that  in  the  year  1842  the  heads  of  houses  of  tlie  uni- 
versity placed  Dr.  Hampden  in  the  chair  of  a  board 
of  theological  examiners — he  might  have  thought 
deeply  and  anxiously  on  the  state  of  the  Protestant 
cause  at  Oxford — and  we  know  that  he  did  conaoli 
the  venerable  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  receiv- 
ed no  discouragement ;  these  considerations,  if  duly 
and  candidly  weighed,  will  serve  to  exempt  the  Prinie 
Minister  from  all  blame  in  a  promotion  which  was 
due  to  learning  and  spotless  character,  and  demon- 
strate that  his  puro  mind  was  jastified  in  not  ioresee- 
ing  the  probability  of  the  evil  passions  being  aronsed, 
and  breaking  forth  in  much  hideousness,  to  Tex  and 
harass  certain  of  the  Church.     In  fact,  in  order  to 
make  good  any  such  accusation  against  Lord  Joha 
Rttsseli,  it  must  be  proved  that  his  Lordship  is  in 
heart  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  Chnroh  of  iBng- 
land — that  he  made  this  promotion  for  the  very  par- 
pose  of  creating  mischief-- that  there  was  malice  pre- 
pense lurking  in  his  Lordship's  mind,  and  that  he  ia 
now  triumphing  in  the  unhallowed  excitement  that 
has  arisen  out  of  his  designedly  mischievous  appoint- 
ment.   Yet  this  proposition  cannot  be  entertained  for 
a  moment.     It  was  Lord  John's  best  polioy  to  oon* 
ciliate  tho  Church — his  Lordship  is  a  Cfaurohni»ii 
himself — and  his  attachment  to  the  Church,  in  his 
reply  to  the  remonstrance  of  tho  laity,  is  couched  in 
language  of  tho  strongest  and  siucerest  kind.     We 
must,  then,  honestly  acquit  his  Lordship  of  aU  blame 
in  the  appointment,  and  rather,  on  the  contrary,  eax-- 
nestly  thank  him  for  the  high  honour  conferred  on 
the  name  and  dioceso  of  Hereford  by  the  selection  of 
so  eminent  a  divine,  and  so  excellent  a  man  ;  and  ire 
are  incliued  to  do  so  the  more  earnestly,  when  ire 
think  upon  the  noble  and  disinterested  manner  in 
which  his  Lordship  stood  by  Dr.  Hampden  in  a  sub^ 
sequent  day  of  opposition  and  trouble— ifhen,  con« 
scious  of  the  rectitude  of  his  position,  his  Lordship 
seemed  to  exclaim,  ^vith  all  the  ardoar  and  stedfa*^^ 
ness  of  an  elder  friendship,  in  the  face  of  all  oppo- 
nents, ''Me,  me,  adsum  qui  feci,  in  me  convertito 
ferrum." 

Tho  question,  then,  on  the  acquittal  of  Lord  Johx& 
Russell,  has  still  to  be  asked,  '*  With  whom  has  tk^ 
mistake  originated? "and  teas  of  thonMu^aad  hoi^i* 
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dreds  of  thoQsandB  of  roiees  will  reply,  "  With  those 
vfao  eommeiieed  »  puUio  agitatioo  of  the  Church 
And  now,  in  order  to  aroid  the  unpleasant  task  of 
arraigning  a  large  hody  of  the  clergy  who  have  acted 
thooghtieMly  and  inconsiderately  nnder  a  narrow* 
minded  impression  of  doing  their  duty,  and  of  rash- 
ing  to  the  reacne  of  the  Church  in  danger,  we  will 
niHicr  suppose  the  case  of  those  who  could  not  pur- 
ine so  good  a  man  with  Tehemenoe — ^who  rather  he- 
hdd  with  sincere  and  deep  regret  the  opposition 
manifested  against  him,  and  who  humhly  felt,  in  all 
its  force,  the  truth  and  reality  of  a  liring  writer,  when 
lie  says,  *'  On  all  occasions  it  is  well  to  be  a  little 
more  tiian  tolerant;  especially  when  a  wiser  and  bet- 
ter man  than  ourselves  thinks  differently  from  us." 
And  while  we  approve  of  the  conduct  of  those  who 
mildly  refused  to  take  part  with  the  agitators,  and 
eo&eeiTe  their  course  to  be  right,  we  must  be  under- 
stood to  infer  that  our  approbation  cannot  be  extended 
to  those  agitators,  bat  that  we  think  them  to  he  wrong. 

Avoiding,  then,  allusion  to  any  of  those  important 
CMtsiderations  which  relate  to  the  subject  of  an  in- 
terfierenee  with  the  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown,  and  with  the  general  arrangements  of  the 
Slate  in  regard  to  the  well-being  of  the  Church,  wo 
vo3ld  proceed  to  state  a  few  reasons  which  well 
might  influenee  many  right-minded  clergymen  from 
taking  a  part  against  the  appointment  or  election 
of  Dr.  Hampden  to  the  see  of  Hereford. 

In  the  first  plaee,  they  might  considerately  think 
that  they  eould  not  move  against  him  without  seri- 
ously calling  in  queation  his  individual  moral  cha- 
racter. For,  when  they  remembered  that  the  creeds 
of  their  Church  were  so  full  and  clear  on  the  main- 
tenance of  a  vital  doctrine,  which  Dr.  Hampden  was 
aeeused  of  impugning,  and  yet  that  he  continued  to 
hold  a  chief  post  in  the  Church,  receiving  its  honours 
and  emoluments,  they  could  not  but  see  that  any  ac- 
easation  not  only  afiected  his  doctrinal  opinions,  but 
also  the  integrity  and  honesty  of  his  conduct ;  for 
such  accusation  seemed  to  point  at  a  man  of  Uni- 
tarian opinions  or  inclinations  acting  as  a  prime 
teacher  in  a  Trinitarian  Church  ;  and  yet,  even  ae- 
eording  to  the  testimony  of  his  opponents,  the  whole 
raaoBer  and  character  of  his  lite  negatived  the  ro- 
metcst  idea  of  such  a  condemnation.*  Surely  this 
eonsideiation  warranted  them  in  pausing,  in  exam- 


*  Ai  a  meetio^  held  at  ChclmsfoH,  in  opposition  to  Dr. 
HM)p^en*g  appointment,  the  Rcr.  Mr.  Eden,  a  strenuous 
opposer,  SMd-^'Dr  Hampden  was  an  individual  a^ftinst 
w^om  titers  was  uo  breath  of  slander — m  person  sf^ainst  whose 
moral  tod  relmous  character  the  most  censorious  person 
coaM  hare  hotmng  to  say.  Dr  Hampden,  ho  hat!  little  hesi- 
taiioaia  afflmring,  was  an  amiable  and  tralj  good  man,  and, 
at /or  «c  higouM  fenoual  creed  wiu  concerned,  was  a  sound 
asd  orthodox  man  !*'  Why,  then,  opposo  such  a  man  on 
poiots  of  doabtfol  disputation  ?  why  not  say  honestly  that 
you  don't  like  the  school  of  Arnold  and  Bunsen,  and,  thora- 
&»,  as  thsre  iaan  opening,  try  to  eject  Hampden  ? 

A  Eev,  Mr.  Henderson,  st  a  meetin^'  at  Colchester,  after 
*?in^  that  he  trusted  Dr.  Arnold  hud  fallen  asleep  in  Christ. 
w«Bt  oo*^  Dr  Hampden  is  also  amiable  and  kind.  When  I 
vnied  at  Oxford,  I  wu  drawn  towards  him  with  feelings  of 
sA^tion.  The  troth  is,  that  the  school  to  which  Dr.  Arnold 
Iriooged,  and  of  whieh  Dr.  Hampden  is  a  follower,  is  endea- 
Toariag  to  introduce  a  new  era  in  theology."  Well,  if 
aaialkaoi  and  kindness  be-  its  fruits,  let  us  welcome  in  (he 
sew  era.  If  ever  the  saying  of  a  great  man  can  be  adopted, 
^Stty  now  with  be«t  propriety  be  expressed,  "  Mehercule, 
«««  MUm  ws^  PM^t^ne^  %n$fii  ««in  idiii  rcfU  yiT«r«." 


ining,  in  heing  slow  to  contemn,  except  on  the  clear* 
est  and  most  urgent  grounds. 

Secondly,  in  voting  against  Dr.  Hampden,  they  might 
reasonably  and  prudently  think  that  they  were  advan- 
cing a  serious  accusation  against  other  parties  also. 
First,  against  the  Church  in  general.  For  what  was 
the  fact?  If  Dr.  Hampden  were  guilty  of  heresy,  the 
Church  had  allowed  a  heretic  to  occupy  her  chief  chair 
of  theological  instruction,  undisturbed,  for  a  period  of 
eleven  years  ;  for,  although  the  appointment  be  with 
tho  Crown,  yet  the  Church  can  always  raise  a  protest- 
ing voice  against  such  a  case  of  usurpation  as  this 
would  necessarily  have  been.  On  the  contrary,  any 
movement  proposed  in  the  matter  was  actually  in  fa- 
vour of  Dr.  Hampden.  And  in  this  implication  of  the 
Church,  the  opposing  clergy  must  have  prominently 
insisted  against  these  good  and  pious  Bishops  who 
have  required  certificates  of  attendance  on  the  lec- 
tures of  the  Regius  Professor,  from  candidates  for 
ordination ;  also,  against  those  Christian  parents  who 
had  allowed  their  sons  to  attend  tho  lectures  of  a  man 
so  prescribed  ;  aud  also,  they  must  have  been  led  to 
distrust  the  worthy  testimony  of  thoso  young  men 
who,  having  lately  prepared  themselves  for  the  rite  of 
ordination,  have  said  (and  wo  have  heard  of  none  al- 
leging the  contrary),  that  the  lectures  of  the  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  were  i>erfeotIy  sound  in  respect 
to  Christian  doctrine,  and  in  every  way  not  only  un« 
exceptionable,  but  calculated  to  confer  lasting  benefit 
of  the  most  essential  kind  on  their  hearers.  They 
might  proudly  ask.  Have  the  objectors  to  Dr.  Hamp- 
den, keen-sighted  and  quick  to  find  fault  as  we  must 
allow  them  to  be,  ever  questioned  his  orthodoxy  in 
any  one  of  these  lectures,  or  in  any  sermon  he  has 
preached,  or  in  any  discourse  he  has  held,  for  the  last 
eleven  years  ?  And  being  answered  in  the  negative, 
they  might  surely  be  permitted  to  offer  this  fact  as 
the  best  retractation  of  any  former  sayings — a  re- 
tractation (if  such  wero  required)  in  veritable  prac- 
tice far  more  potent  than  any  verbal  expressions  could 
convey. 

Thirdly,  they  might  not  consider  that  they  were 
to  be  blindly  bound  by  the  Oxford  Censure  passed  in 
the  year  1836.  For  why  should  clergymen  like 
themselves,  voting  at  Oxford  in  the  year  183G,  abso- 
lutely control  their  votes,  requested  in  the  diocese  of 
Hereford  or  elsewhere,  in  the  year  1047,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  changing  of  votes  in  tho  year  1842  ? 
Those  voters,  if  honest  and  careful  mou,  must  have 
read  Dr.  Hampden's  works,  and  diligently  formed 
their  judgment ;  and  why  should  not  clergymen  in 
the  year  1847  do  the  sanio  ?  Can  they  be  blampd 
for  not  swimming  adown  the  tide  that  flowed  against 
Dr.  Hampden,  but  rather  for  desiring  to  wait  awhile 
and  gain  every  evidence  in  their  power  concerning 
his  doctrine  and  character — not  standing  in  a  cow- 
ardly and  dependent  manner  behind  tho  breast-work 
of  other  men's  opinions  and  actions,  but  manfully 
coming  forth  into  tho  wider  field  of  research,  aud  in- 
quiring for  themselves;  and,  if  they  clearly  discovered 
that  ho  was  an  enemy  to  the  vital  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, so  happily  avowed  by  the  Church  of  England, 
then  in  sorrow  to  depart  from  adherence  to  him  ? 
But,  on  tho  other  hand,  if  they  found  him  to  main- 
tain such  doctrines  inviolate,  then  it  became  thcfr 
dutyiuud  Dothingmorei  to  stand  bj*  hig; — AQd  so  much 
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tho  more  stedfastly,  as  they  might  behold  his  one* 
mies  increase  in  namber  and  in  power  against  him. 

Moreorer,  such  clergymen  possessed knowledgethat 
well  justified  the  suspicion  that  such  censure  was  pro- 
cared,  at  a  remote  time,  on  the  authority  of  extracts 
since  acknowledged  to  be  unfairly  and  ungenerously 
made.  And,  again,  might  they  not  ask  whether  any 
conduct  of  the  individual  (as  we  have  just  shown)  had 
occun'ed  in  the  interral  of  time  (between  the  years 
1836  and  1847)  which  might  exercise  an  important 
bearing  on  their  present  decision  ?  It  was  a  singu- 
lar circumstance,  also,  that  the  same  parties  now  in- 
Tested  such  censure  with  an  importance  and  autho- 
rity which  was  readily  questioned  by  them  when  the 
same  statute  called  for  sentence  in  the  subsequent 
case  of  Mr.  Ward  ;  and  they  could  not  but  bear  in 
mind  how  the  more  calm  and  deliberate  Board  of 
Doctors  who  sat  in  judgment  on  Dr.  Pnsey's  sermon 
were  widely  reproached  and  set  at  nought  by  his  sup- 
porters (even  to  the  assertion  that  he  was  no  more  con- 
demned of  heresy  than  of  horse-stealing) ;  thus  them- 
selves being  teachers  in  the  art  of  not  paying  an  ab- 
solute and  unconditional  reverence  to  an  Oxford  de- 
cision on  questions  of  theology. 

And  now  that  we  havo  approached  a  matter  of 
exceeding  delicacy — ventured  to  canvass  the  right- 
fulness and  trustworthiness  of  this  censure— even, 
as  it  wei*e,  put  on  boldness  actually  to  censure  the 
very  censure  itself;  and  since  this  is  a  matter  of  such 
paramount  importance  in  the  whole  coneern-^this 
the  foundation-stone  on  which  such  a  large  super- 
structure of  mistake  has  been  reared — this  the  fount 
fh)m  which  the  muddy  streams  have  with  such  won- 
derful succession  flowed — ^we  humbly  feel  that  we 
hardly  dare  trust  ourselves  to  deliver  an  authoritative 
opinion  apart  from  the  combination  of  others  ;  so  we 
must  proceed  to  summon  to  the  task  the  faithful  tes- 
timony of  those  who  were  primorily  engaged  in  the 
heat  and  turmoil  of  the  unfortunate  and  lamented 
contest ;  and  while  we  do  so,  we  cannot  but  congra- 
tulato  those  of  the  clergy  (and  they  are  legion)  who 
did  not  take  part  in  the  agitation  against  Dr.  Hamp- 
den, that  circumstances  should  have  transpired  in 
the  course  of  this  painful  disturbance  of  the  Church 
which  must  have  led  them  to  rejoice  that  they  re- 
solved to  exercise  caution  in  attaching  much  validity 
or  importance  to  the  magnified  censure  of  1836 — a 
censure  supported  by  474  to  94,  but  which,  in  the 
year  1842,  was  altered  to  330  to  210,  and  which  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter»  in  his  famous  letter  to  Lord  John 
RusselJ,  requires  "  should  be  cither  repealed  or  wash- 
ed away,  or  proved  to  he  unfmmded.*'  We  thank  the 
Bishop  fi»r  the  text,  and  will  proceed  to  furnish  the 
requisite  evidence. 

And  first,  we  know  not  why  we  may  not  receive 
the  defence  of  tlio  accused  one  himself ;  because,  if 
it  be  not  conclusive — as  it  ought  not  to  be — in  lead- 
ing us  at  once  to  acquit  a  man,  ycrt  in  Dr.  Hamp- 
den's cnse  it  is  most  valuable,  as  showing  us  that  he 
did  not  oonie  biazenly  forth  to  brave  the  Church 
(although,  by-tho-bye,  it  is  no  eeciniaHical  censure), 
but  that  he  conceived  that  tho  said  censure  was 
virtually  repealed.  He  tells  us,  in  his  letter  to  Lord 
John  Hussell,  that  **  it  wns  an  illegal  measure,"  and 
tlien  proceeds  to  delirer  his  own  opinion:—" That  sta- 
tute, however,  I  would  obseiTo,  has  b^fn  virtiwUy  re- 


petdid  by  two  subsequent  proeeodingt  m  the  Univer- 
sity ;  in  the  first  place,  by  the  new  Theologieal  Sta- 
tute of  184S,  whieh  plaood  me,  as  Begius  Professor, 
at  th4  head  of  a  Bewly-eonstttuted  Be^rd  of  Theolo- 
gical Examiners ;  and  then,  in  the  same  year,  by  the 
first  act  af  the  chief  authoritiee  of  the  University, 
with  whom  rests  the  initiative  of  every  measure,  the 
Board  of  Heads  of  Houses  and  Proeiora^  who  unani- 
mously proposed  a  form  of  statute  for  reseinding  it. 
So  far,  then,  as  the  chief  responsible  body  of  the 
University  is  concerned,  I  am  relieved  of  the  harden 
of  that  statute,  though  the  Tractarian  party  suc- 
ceeded, with  a  very  reduced  majority,  however,  in 
throwing  out  the  measure  in  Convocation.  *'  Next  he 
asks,  whether  the  history  of  that  statute  is  not  per- 
fectly understood  ?   Yea— the  history  of  thaib  statute 
is  well  understood,  as  will  be  presently  seen  ;  indeed, 
we  need  go  no  farther  than  the  Rev.  Mr.  Palmer's 
<*  Narrative  of  Events,'*  &c.,  to  become  somewhat 
disgusted  with  the  proceedings.     He  shows  us  that, 
although  a  friend  of  his,  **an  admirable  theologian," 
had  pronounced  the  Hampton  Leetnies  to  be  *^  decid- 
edly rationalistic,"  &c.,  which  were  preached  in  18^, 
yet  not  until  the  year  1834,  **9o<m  after  the  appemranet 
of  thepamphUt,  (Observations  on  Dissent,)  the  Iriond 
mentioned  above  urged  on  me  the  necessity  of  some 
protest  against  Dr.  Hampden's  doctrines, "  &c.;  but 
nothing  oame  of  this  friend's  urgency  until  LfOrd 
Melbourne  promoted  Dr.  Hampden  to  the  chair  of 
the  Regius  Professorahip.     Then  the  viab  of  wrath 
and  indignation  were  poured  forth — ^then  the  Corpus 
Christi  College  Committee,  with  Dr.  Pasey  and  Mr. 
Newman  as  active  members,  was  formed ;  and  we 
read  in  Mi*.  Palmer's  book,  that  ''again  and  again 
was  our  petition  rejected  by  a  majority  of  ths  Board 
of  the  Heads  of  Houses^  and  again  did  we  return  to 
the  contest  with  increased  numbers  and  determina- 
tion."    We  will  not  say  that  the  feet  of  theae  men 
were  swift  to  shed  blood  ;  but  we  will  say  that  there 
was  an  eagerness  for  a  good  man's  condemnation 
displayed,  which  was  certainly  neither  deeent  nor 
honourable,  and  quite  unbecoming  the  oonduot   of 
Christian  pastors,  who  should  not  be  forward  to  break 
the  bruised  reed.    But  how  is  Mr.  Palmer^s  gierying 
not  good — how  is  the  fine  gold  become  dim — how- 
is  the  Corpus  Christi  Committee  at  once  eat  down 
in  its  boast  of  perseverance,  when  we  read  Mr.  Pal* 
mer  declaring,  in  the  very  same  breath — ay,  writing 
it  with  the  rery  same  ink — when  speaking  of  tho 
Tractariaus,  the  leaders  of  which  party  were  in  this 
very  committee,  that,   throughout  the  University^ 
"  there  wns  a  ffeneral  feeling  of  dis^ru&t  in  the  9<mn^- 
mss  of  THEIR  VIEWS  ":    Actually,  we  learn  from  Mr. 
Palmer  himself,  that  unsound  men  were  summoncMl 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  a  reputed  unsound  man.     O 
why  was  the  text  forgotten — "Ho  that  is  without 
sin  amongst  you,  let  him  first  east  a  stone'*  ?     Why 
will  not  Christian  men  look  into  their  own  breasts  ? 
— why  not  deal  severely  with  themselves,  and  pa.> 
tiently,  forbearingly,  and  leniently  with  others? 

And  now  we  bring  forth  an  able  and  independent 
witness,  Archbishop  Whately.  His  Grace,  in  his  ail* 
mirable  "  Statements  and  Reflections  on  the  Harap^ 
den  question,"  after  pertinently  observing  it  as  on«» 
of  the  most  extraordinary  features  of  this  strango 
transaction,  **  that  men  possessing  ^vaat  leal  for  pa« 
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ritr  of  doetrine  shouM  be  foand  imploring  miniBters 
to  *  make  choice  of  some  other  person*  for  a  bishop- 
ric, and  to  leave  Dr.  Hampden  in  an  office  especially 
callin^^  for  sonnd  theological  riews,  beeaase  his  views 
are  unsound!*'  goes  on  to  prove  three  propositions, 
in  relation  to  a  first  general  head  of  his  disconrse, 
**  That  the  alleged  censure  of  the  UniTersity  of  Ox- 
ford ought  to  be  totally  disregarded" — namely,  first, 
that  the  alleged  University  censure  of  Dr.  Hampden 
oaght  to  be  totally  disregarded  for  the  following  three 
reasons  :— ^ 

1.  That  it  is,  at  best,  very  doubtful  whether  that 
rote  of  Convocation  were  legal,  and,  consequently, 
vbetfaer  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  properly  the  act  of 
the  University. 

2.  Because  it  was  disregarded  and  virtually  re- 
pealed by  the  University  itself ;  and 

3.  Because  it  was  manifestly  and  notoriously  un- 
just 

It  may  well  be  conceived  with  what  able  and  eon- 
rineing  arguments  Dr.  Whately  supports  these  pro- 
positions, but  of  course  we  cannot  be  expected  to 
transfer  those  arguments  to  the  limited  space  allotted 
for  remarks  on  this  affair.  It  is  enough  to  observe, 
that  if  the  censure  was  illegal — and  Dr.  Hampden  was 
encouraged  to  think  so  by  the  highest  legal  authori- 
ties, but,  unfortunately,  he  could  not  stand  the  ex- 
pense of  a  desired  trial— it  b  utterly  worthless  ;  and 
when  it  was  virtually  repealed  in  the  year  1842,  Its 
oitasireness  ought  to  have  been  at  an  end.  It  ap- 
pears, also,  that  while  his  opponents  allege  his  ob- 
seurity  of  station  as  a  ground  fi)r  not  proceeding 
against  him  until  he  was  raised  to  the  Regius  Pro- 
fessorship ;  in  real  fiict,  he  had  been  meanwhile  ap- 
pointed to,  or  continued  in,  most  responsible  offices 
in  the  University — namely,  as  Senior  Public  Exa- 
miner tor  Degrees  in  Arts,  o»«  eesential  requisite  in 
fht  €jNuntnfUi0n  hein^  thecioffy  ;  as  Principal  of  St. 
Mary's  Hall,  appointed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  and  having,  as  such,  complete  superin- 
tendence of  the  studies,  secular  and  rtHgUma^  of  the 
members  of  that  Hall ;  and,  again,  he  was  appointed 
by  certain  Heads  of  Houses,  to  whom  the  nomination 
bdongs,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  And  all  this 
vhile  Dr.  Hampden  had  earnestly  demanded  a  trial, 
such  a  trial  as  Dr.  Pusey  subsequently  had  granted 
to  him :  but  his  opponents  knew  how  little  chance 
they  would  have  of  a  verdict,  as  the  result  of  a  culm 
iorestigation  of  the  book  itself!  Oxford,  then,  we 
find,  accused  a  man,  and  refused  him  a  fair  trial  ; 
she  condemned  him  in  a  questionable  way,  and  after- 
wards made  it  up  with  him  by  loading  him  with  re- 
sponsible appointments  :  and  yet  persons  at  the  pre- 
sent time  are  calling  out  for  a  trial !  and  are  fiing- 
fBg  the  Oxford  censure,  in  its  full  integrity,  in  his 
face  !  Suitely,  such  persons  know  not  what  they 
Bay,  nor  whereof  they  affirm.  Truly  does  the  Arch- 
bishop observe,  '*  For  eleven  years  he  (Dr.  Hampden) 
has  been  demanding  a  regular  ti'lal,  and  courting  in- 
vc^gaUon.  And  in  all  that  time  nothing  has  been 
established  against  him.  He  has  been  assailed  only 
by  declamations,  by  rumours  and  suspicions,  and  by 
groaafaliifications.'*  Surely,  when  an  Archbishop, 
high  in  esteem  and  integrity  as  Dr  Whately,  speaks 
thus,  the  lay  Prime  Minister  maybe  allowed  togo  free. 
WtoooM  linger  long,  with  Dr.  Whately,  but  we 


feel  warned  to  hasten  on  to  another  competent  autho- 
rity, even  to  that  of  a  sort  of  present  opponent.  Dr. 
Denison,  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  His  Lordship  has 
very  lately  written,  *'  I  could  not  approve  either  of 
the  spirit  in  which  much  of  the  agitation  on  the  sub- 
ject appeared  to  be  carried  on,  or  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  proposed  by  the  majority  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  mark  their  disapproval  of  the  appointment. 
Many  of  the  attacks  on  Dr.  Hampden  appeared  to 
me  to  he  wanting  in  fcUmese  ;  and  I  saw,  that  the 
decision  would  be  made,  in  some  manner  at  least, 
under  the  influence  of  feelings  partaking  more  of  the 
character  of  popular  excitement  than  of  judicial  calm- 
ness. I  could  not,  therefore,  takt  any  part  in  such 
proeeedinge,  but  stood  altogether  aloof  from  all  pre- 
vious discussion,  and  contented  myself,  when  the  sta- 
tute was  proposed,  with  giving  a  nilent  vote  against  it, " 

And  now  another  Bishop.  The  amiable  Dr.  Stan- 
ley, Bishop  of  Norwich,  when  solicited  to  sign  a  me- 
morial against  Dr.  Hampden,  on  the  ground  that 
^  the  University  of  Oxfiird  has  affirmed,  by  a  solemn 
decree,  its  want  of  confidence  in  the  soundness  of  his 
doctrines,*'  feels  that  he  cannot  conscientiously  sign 
it,  "because  I  conceive,  that  by  such  proceeding  we 
are  giving  to  a  University  censure  an  authority  which 
in  no  way  belongs  to  it^  and  which  many  of  its  most 
devoted  friends  have  disclaimed.  And  farther,  that 
I  can  attach  little  weight  to  a  decision  emanating 
from  Oxford  on  that  occasion,  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  movement  against  Dr.  Hampden  originated  with 
a  party  suspected  (how  justly  subsequent  events  have 
f^lly  proved)  of  entertaining  a  strong  leaning  towards 
the  Church  of  Bome ;  that  the  opinions,  moreover, 
of  many  of  those  members  of  Convocation  who  op- 
posed Dr.  Hampden  were  manifested  with  a  bitter- 
nsss  of  party  spirit,  litUe  creditable  to  them  as  mem- 
bers of  a  Christian  communiiy  and  a  calm  deUbsrate 
assembly :  and  that  there  is  a  good  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  the  majority  was  obtained  by  votes  given 
by  many  individuals  who  came  up  expressly  for  the 
purpose,  though  it  was  notorious  that  they  had  never 
read  the  works  which  they  professed  to  condeinn  J  " 

Those  who  remember  the  time  when  clergymen 
and  others  "came  up  for  the  purpose"  of  voting  in 
favour  of  Sir  R.  Inglis  and  against  Sir  B.  Peel,  will 
readily  call  to  view  the  kind  of  individuals,  nescient 
of  Oxford  doings  and  sayings,  who  may  have  come 
up  to  overawe  the  resident  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity by  voting  against  Dr.  Hampden.  And  these  had 
never  read  Dr,  Hampden's  works  !  And  the  same  is 
affirmed  by  Dr.  Whately,  that  a  large  proportion  had 
never  read  the  book ;  and  we  have  heard  it  reported 
of  a  clerical  meeting  that  took  place  in  the  diocese  of 
Hereford,  that  not  one  of  Dr.  Hampden's  vehement 
accusers  had  read  his  works.  This  point  was  tho- 
roughly ascertained  at  the  time,  aud  the  meeting  ad- 
journed under  the  impression  that  it  was  soon  to  be 
re-assembled,  and  that  meanwhile  Dr.  Hampden's 
works  should  bo  procured.  And  how  was  the  faith 
of  the  first  meeting  kept  with  the  second  ?  They  as< 
sembled  again — no  books  were  produced,  or  had  been 
sought — aud  yet  they  signed  a  memorial  to  tlio  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  praying  for  an  investigation! 
We  have  a  private  letter  now  by  us,  which  states  that 
it  was  ascei'tained,  on  a  rough  calculation  formed  on 
much  inquiry,  that  not  one  in  ten  of  the  persons  who 
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Toted  against  Dr.  Hampden  had  erer  phrased  a  line 
of  his  vorks  beyond  the  garbled  and  unfair  quotations 
\irhtch  were  so  wickedly  disseminated.  **  0  my  soul," 
may  any  one  now  exclaim,  "come  not  thou  into  their 
secret!" 

Let  another  bishop  stand  forth,  an  opponent  too, 
until  his  Lordship  took  the  only  fair  means  of  forming 
an  impartial  Judgment — even  a  son  of  the  sainted 
Wilberforce>  the  present  Bishop  of  Oxford.*  How 
docs  his  Lordship  at  once  dissipate  the  Oxford  cen- 
liure>  when  he  writes  to  Dr.  Hampden  himself,  just 
as  he  had  appeared  as  his  formidable  enemy,  "  The 
rMult  of  this  examination  (of  the  Bampton  Lectures) 
1  am  bound  plainly  to  declare,  is  my  own  conviction 
that  they  do  not  justly  warrant  those  suapicUma  of 
WMOundnese  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  and  which, 
M  Umg  as  I  tniaUd  to  stUcttd  extracts,  I  myself 
shared."  His  Lordship  further  discerns  "  in  them  a 
thoughtful  and  able  history  of  the  formation  of  dog- 
matic terminology — ^not  a  studied  depreciation  of  au- 
thorised dogmatic  language,  still  less  any  conscious 
detkial  of  admitted  dogmatic  truth ; "  in  short,  he  sees 
little  more  than  what  had  already  been  expressed  by 
Mr.  Newman  himself  in  a  work  on  the  Arian  heresy, 
and  from  which  book  his  Lordship  furnishes  an  extract 
in  suppoi  t  of  the  identity  of  opinion.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected that  the  prior  bishop  of  Oxford  (Dr.  Bagot)  re- 
garded not  the  censure,  for  his  Lordship  admitted  Dr. 
Hampden  to  the  rectory  of  Eweline  ;  and  it  is  only 
a  pity  that  the  present  bishop,  who  is  an  eloquent, 
energetic,  and  truly  amiable  man,  should  for  a  season 
80  lamentably  have  forgotten  his  duty  when  he  con- 
demned a  man  without  a  fair  hearing,  judging  him 
without  resort  to  common  and  decent  investigation. 

Descend  we  now  from  lordly  bishops  to  plain  dean 
and  archdeacon.  The  Dean  of  Carlisle  (Dr.  Cramer) 
bears  testimony  that  "  a  most  unfair  use  is  now  being 
made  of  the  Oxford  statute  of  1836;"  that  persons 
*'  seek  to  attach  to  it  a  degree  of  censure  it  was  never 
meant  to  express" ;  that  it  "  was  intended  only  to  be 
a  temporary  measure" ;  and  that  "every  candid  mind 
must,  on  considering  the  whole  course  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, now  look  upon  you  (Dr.  Hampden)  as  com- 
pletefy  exonerated  from  all  academical  -  censure J^ 
He  tells  us  bf  the  groat  difficulty  with  which  the  mea- 
sure, from  importunate  pressure  without,  was  carried 
through  the  Board  of  the  Heads  of  Houses,  and  says, 
**  For  my  part,  I  shall  ever  look  upon  the  consent  I 
gave  to  its  being  submitted  to  Convocation  as  the 
most  unsatisfactory  vote  I  ever  recorded  as  a  member 
of  the  Hebdomadal  Board.  But  if  I  had  thought 
that  the  act  in  question  was  to  he  lasting  and  irrevo- 
cable, no  power  on  earth  should  have  induced  me  to  be 
a  party  to  it**' 


•  Two  valuable  letters  have  been  written  by  the  learned 
Provost  of  Oriel  (Dr.  Hawkins)  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
which  completely  prove  that  Dr.  Hampden  bis  made  no  con- 
cessions whstever  to  the  Bishop  respecting  any  fnture  edition 
of  any  of  his  works.  In  the  first  letter  Dr.  Hawkins  bears 
this  weighty  testimony — "I  am  much  gratified  by  your  Lord- 
ship's frank  avowal  of  your  change  of  sentimontain  favour  of 
the  nibstantial  soundness  of  Dr.  Hampden's  *  Bampton  Lec- 
tures.' The  conclusion  at  which  you  nave  arrived  will,  I  be- 
lieve, he  that  of  alt  cvmpetent  and  unprejudiced  judges^  when 
they  shall  have  studied  them  with  equal  care."  W  bat  a  rebuke 
is  this,  and  how  thoroughly  it  supports  our  opinion,  that  this 
whole  afihir  has  been  a  huge  mistake,  an  sccl^sation  founded 
^  no  realily  of  the  agitating  party. 


Next»  Archdeacon  Hare.    He  had  been  applied  to 
by  a  party  to  join  an  opposition  against  Dr.  Hamp> 
den,  and  when  he  answered  that  he  felt  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  examine  the  Bampton  Lectures  beforehand, 
his  answer  in  some  cases  seemed  to  surprise  tho  ap- 
plicants; «*and  yet,"  says  the  Archdeacon,  in  his 
noble  letter  to  the  Dean  of  Chichester,  "  what  other 
answer  could  a  person  return,  who  had  any  sense  of 
the  solemn  responsibility  incurred  by  such  a  proceed- 
ing, and  knew  that  ho  was  called  to  do  justly,  and 
love  mercy,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  whether  public 
or  private?"    The  Archdeacon  had  never  read  Dr^ 
Hampden*s  works,  but  he  immediately  ordered  them, 
and  thus  writes: — **  One  of  the  impressions  which 
have  been  produced  on  mo  by  Dr.  Hampden's  Bamp- 
ton Lecture,  is  thankfulness  for  having  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  work  so  learned  and  thoughtful,  and 
so  favourably  distinguished  both  in  these  respects, 
and  by  its  philosophical  candour  and  sobriety,  from 
the  bulk  of  our  recent  theological  literature."     But 
what  is  most  to  our  point,  he  says  :-^**  The  very  de- 
mand for  such  an  inquiry,  in  such  a  case  and  auch 
a  tone,  almost  presumes  a  condemnation.     Nor  does 
it  seem  to  me  at  all  becoming  our  clerkly  character, 
to  pin  our  faith  blindly  to  the  tail  of  any  extrcmeous 
decision^  least  ofaUto  that  of  such  a  body  as  the  Con- 
vocation of  Oxford.'*   And  he  also  tells  us,  in  unison 
with  our  private  correspondent,  that  not  one  in  ten 
of  the  474  judges,  in  the  year  1836,  had  any  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  the  matter!     He  adds,  **  He  who 
has  observed  the  occurrences  at  that  University  dar- 
ing the  last  fifteen  years,  must  have  perceived  that 
they  are  marked  not  only  by  the  violence,  but  no 
less  by  the  variableness  and  waywardness  which  are 
tho  characteristics  of  a  popular  tribunal."     Alas  ! 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the  celebrated  Steele 
writes : — **  What  I  have  often  observed  with  a  great 
deal  of  concern,  is,  that  if  any  misunderstanding 
arises  among  the  members  of  a  college  (of  Oxford), 
though  its  foundation  be  but  a  mere  trifle,  it  is  carried 
to  a  greater  height,  and  pushed  on  with  much  more 
fury  and  warmth,  than  we  shall  usually  see  in  any 
other  place."     He  attributes  this  to  their  having  ao 
little  to  do  with  active  life,  and  thus  making  quarrels 
supply  tho  place  of  business  ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may, 
the  testimony  of  both  Steele  and  Archdeacon  Haro, 
in  regard  to  a  university  filled  with  much  nobleness 
and  much  virtue,  is  painful  indeed.     The  Archdea- 
con's letter  is  worthy  a  most  attentive  perusal ;   and 
when  he  speaks  of  *'  my  dear  and  magnanimous 
friend.  Dr.  Arnold,"  (and  Hampden  also  speaka  aa 
affectionately  of  Davison,)  we  could  almost  kneel  in 
love  and  gratitude  before  him. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Woodgate,  who  was  himself  a  pub- 
lic examiner  ot  Oxford,  speaking  of  a  similar  vote, 
says,  '^  Tho  proper  appeal  is  not  to  the  passions  of  a 
mixed  multitude,  like  Convocations,  where,  beaidea 
having  no  lawful  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  there  is  no 
exposition  of  tho  law,  no  reference  to  precedent,  no 
hearing  of  evidence,  and  where  the  same  persona  are 
at  once  prosecutors,  judges,  and  jurymen." 

Lastly,  a  vast  majority  of  the  Heads  of  Houses 
themselves,  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  by  their  sig- 
natures to  an  address  to  Dr.  Hampden,  have  entirelv 
cancelled  and  rendered  void  the  authority  of  tlie  Ox* 
ford  censure— for  with  them  it  must  originate,  and 
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aw  ihej  have  andone  it  A  carious  anecdote  haa 
come  to  oar  hearing.  A  very  worthy  clergyman, 
vheneTer  spoken  to  on  this  subject  of  Dr.  Hamp- 
den, always  qooted  the  condemnation  of  the  Heads 
of  Houses— "They,"  said  he,  "resident  in  Oxford, 
oust  best  know  how  things  stand  ;  they  are  grave 
and  learned  men,  and  we  should  bo  led  by  their  de- 
cision." Presently  down  came  the  news  that  a  large 
majority  of  these  very  men  had  memorialised  Dr. 
Hampden  in  most  favonrable  terms.  A  brother  cler- 
grman  wrote  a  postscript  thus  tersely — **  I  suppose 
7«u  of  coorse  follow  the  decision  of  the  Heads  of 
ft^ases*'— his  vaunted  patrons  of  opinion.  It  may  be 
taaij  sannised,  that  no  answer  was  returned — it  was 
a  choker ;  bat  still  the  persevering  little  man  would 
eiereiiehis  "private  judgment,"  and  Dr.  Hampden 
kw  not  yet  eomo  into  his  good  graces.  The  facts 
Md  testimonies  wo  have  recorded  (and  we  could  add 
»MT  more)  may  surely  serve  not  only  to  sway  the 
merciful  and  charitable,  but  also  to  influence  the 
niod,  which  is  governed  and  guided  by  the  strictest 
asd  sternest  rules  of  justice,  and  least  liable  to  ac- 
knowledge tho  sentiment  of  the  fact,  that  "  The 
rigbt  too  rigid  hardens  into  wrong. " 

Fourthly— and  wo  must  say  that  our  thirdly  has 
«ea  rather  long — ^perhaps  our  readers  would  wish  it 
lad  flown  out  of  the  window  ;— but,  fourthly,  incon- 
a«ency  with  their  resolutien,  not  to  be  blindly  bound 
^y  the  Oxford  censure,  such  clergymen  would  endea- 
Tour,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  to  learn  the  real  tenets 
and  theological  opinions  of  Dr.  Hampden.     This,  in 
^  iwae,  they  would  find  a  delightful  occupation. 
Hia  Bampton  Lectures*  being  of  a  deeply  metaphysi- 
cal natare,  while  they  would  subscribe  to  the  salutary 
^ying  of  Erasmns,    "  nihil  turpius  quam  reprehen- 
««  qaodtwn  nUeUigas^"  they  would  soon  bo  induced 
to  declare  that  in  this  very  work  are  to  bo  found  the 
clearest  eridences  of  tho  writer's  orthodoxy  on  the 
wWime  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity;  and  wo  beg 
we  to  sabmit  one  extract  (although  we  abhor  ex- 
^ts  in  general),  not  a  garbled  one,  in  proof  of  this 
rtatement:— -«  Thus,  the  divinity  of  our  Lord  is  a  fact; 
m»  coofobstantiality  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
^Pint ;  his  atonement,  his  mediation,  his  distinct  per- 
sonality, his  perpetual  presence  with  his  Church,  his 
Attire  advent  to  judge  the  world,  the  communion  of 
^ts,  tfie  corruption  of  our  nature,  the  efficacy  of 
difine  grace,  the  acceptableness  of  works  wrought 
throagh  faiUi,  the  necessity  of  repentance-— though 
^ied  in  abstract  terms— are  all  facts  in  God's  spiri- 
tual kiDgdom,  revealed  to  us  throagh  Christ."   Arch- 
deacon Hart  has  well  sifted  and  canvassed  the  ex- 
tracts  selected  and  used  against  Dr.  Hampden,  and 
1»  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  these  embody  the 
**n>Qge«t  eyidenoe  that  can  be  brought  against  him, 
*e  must  be  constrained  to  pronounce  the  completest, 
nosthononrableacquittal.  And  yet  on  these  very  pro- 


.  *  IheGuar^an,  an  inveterate  opoonent  of  Dr.  H.,  actually, 
w  Its  eolamai  of  Febraary  18!  confeases,  that  hitherto  there 
iif  )r**  °**  '•RuUr  criticism  on  the  Bampton  Lectures  of 
«".  UilopdeB*  **  There  was  oo  time  for  it,'  says  the  editor, 
'  kTwe  the  ctmaureoj  1836  ;  and  after  the  censure  it  appeared 
Zt^  ^^^  '*•  Porsons  were  everywhere  asking  for  some 
jtf^fcr  ffx^oai^on  o#  tfao  theological  ayateaa  of  tho  Bampton 
^•tawn  aii4  ihafs  vaa  oeae  ]"  What  are  wa  now  to  say  of 
w«  «nM«M  alkd  hpoeaty  of  opponenta,  when  out  of  their  own 
BK«(k8  tlieyetnid'dompldtely  condemned  ? 
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positions  which,  he  says,  "  we  have  found  to  bo  such 
gross  misropreseutations,  tho  great  bulk  of  the  majo- 
rity which  voted  against  him  rested  their  sentence!" 

Next,  in  Dr.  Ilompden's  admirable  Inaugural  Lec- 
ture they  would  road  the  most  solemn  and  complete 
avowal  (as  also  in  his  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell, 
and  other  documents)  of  his  hearty  and  most  inward 
reception  of  the  doctrine  of  tho  Trinity,  made  in  the 
presence  of  tho  Searcher  of  uU  hearts  ;  and  again,  in 
his  volume  of  Parochial  Sermons,  (a  book  which  the 
Tractarians,  we  are  told,  endeavourcdtoniako  scarce,) 
they  would  see  the  doctrine  of  tho  Trinity,  even  the 
use  and  excellency  of  the  Athanaaian  creed,  plainly 
asserted ;  and  this  doctrine  never  lost  sight  of  in  a 
volume  of  discourses,  at  once  sound  in  Chi*istian  doc- 
trine, and  earnest  and  beautiful  in  expression.  This 
volume,  it  may  be  observed,  was  first  published  in 
the  year  1828,  and  after  the  yeai*  1836  a  new  edition 
was  sent  forth  ;  and  this  fact  makes  its  evidence  of 
more  value  than  if  it  had  been  first  written  after  tho 
passing  of  tho  notorious  censure.  Wo  believe  it  is  a 
certain  rule  of  interpretation,  that  the  clear  and  plain 
passages  of  an  author's  works  should  be  preferred, 
in  the  matter  of  explaining  his  meaning,  to  those  that 
aro  more  obscure  and  involved  ;  and  following  this 
rule— a  rule  under  the  guidance  of  which  we  peruso 
and  interpret  the  Biblo  itself— wo  think  that  no  just 
and  candid  persons  could  lay  their  hands  upon  their 
hearts,  and  do  else  than  pronounce  Dr.  Hampden  to 
be  GUILTLESS  of  the  smallest  leaning  towards  Uni- 
tariauism.  And  when  we  have  the  testimony  of  thou- 
sands of  oral  witnesses  to  the  soundness  of  Dr.  Hamp- 
den's preaching  at  all  times— when  his  curate,  who 
has  sat  under  the  delivery  of  upwards  of  a  hundred 
sermons  from  his  rector,  and  his  parishioners,  nnito 
in  bearing  public  assent  to  his  soundness — when  his 
more  numerous  neighbours  in  Oxford  (upwards  of  one 
thousand  heads  of  families),  who  have  attended  on  his 
preaching,  and  know  his  sentiments  and  the  blame- 
lessness  of  his  life,  bear  the  same  willing  evidence — 
not  omitting  another  address  from  members  of  Con- 
vocation, in  which  appear  the  names  of  Dr.  Fausset, 
the  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity,  Sir  Thomas 
Dyke  Acland,  &c.,  with  those  of  numerous  others  ca- 
pable of  bearing  the  worthiest  testimony  to  his  ortho- 
doxy— we  should  at  least  pause,  and  read,  and  digest, 
before  we  condemn  the  man  out  of  hand  ;  and  tho 
clergy  should  bear  in  mind,  that  if,  as  members  of 
other  professions,  they  had  been  led  to  contradict  so 
outrageously  Dr.  Hampden's  word  and  honour,  they 
might  havequickly  rendered  themselves  (at  leastfrom 
the  just  irateness  of  one  of  their  own  profession)  liabls 
to  bo  called  to  an  account  cither  wiUiin,  or,  it  might 
be,  without  the  pale  of  the  statute-law  of  the  land. 

We  can  now  ask,  '*  With  whom  has  the  mistake 
originated  ?"  and  answer,  with  Archbishop  Whately, 
that  it  must  in  fairness  be  imputed  to  the  authors  of 
the  movement  against  Dr.  Hampden.  All  the  trou- 
ble and  vexation  of  spirit  that  has  been  endured — all 
the  turmoil  in  courts  of  law,  and  in  tho  public  mindp 
has  proceeded  from  their  rashness,  thoir  inconside- 
rate, unenlightened  zeal.  Thoy  rushed  into  public 
discussion  and  opposition  when  a  more  private  mode 
of  action  might  have  been  recommendod  ;  and  if  they 
reap  not  tho  whirlwind,  they  have  at  all  events  sown 
the  wind.     We  know  thaA  these  men,  those  unsound 
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men  Iheraselres,  (for  though  the  movement  may  not 
hare  been  wholly  Tractarian,  it  embraces  all  Tracta- 
rians,  and  they,  in  most  instances,  have  primarily 
moved  in  districts  and  deaneries,)  set  np  for  great  pu 
rists,  assorting  that  Ccesar's  wife  should  be  withoat 
suspicion,  and  saying  that  even  if  some  of  Dr.  Hamp 
den's  writings  arc  perfectly  unexceptionable,  still, 
while  others  are  heterodox,  we  must  apply  the  mot- 
to, "  Bonum  ex  universe — ^malum  ex  qu4libet  particu 
lari" — ^a  maxim  we  all  admit  in  morality  ;  but  these 
should  recollect  that  an  analogy  between  moral  and 
doctrinal  accusations  cannot  stand,  for  the  former 
may  easily  bo  discerned,  while  questions  so  difficult 
and  complicated  as  those  of  heresy,  requiring  so 
much  historical  research,  so  much  philosophical  and 
theologicAl  knowledge,  and  such  tin  impartial  weigh- 
ing of  every  word  in  its  connexion,*  not  only  with 
the  immediate  context,  but  also  with  the  general  pur- 
port of  the  whole  work,  can  only  be  decided  by  intense 
and  patient  application,  by  calm,  unwearied  invest! 
gation,  and  this  from  minds  only  of  the  highest  or- 
der, and  fitted  for  the  extraordinary  occasion.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  we  rejoice  to  find  that  a  large  body  of 
the  dignitaries  and  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
preferred  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  gentleness,  justice, 
and  genuine  liberality — consulting  rather  their  own 
bosoms  than  other  men's  faces,  for  a  judgment  of 
their  actions,  and  desiring  to  be  the  defenders  rather 
than  the  accusers  of  a  Christian  brother,  especially 
when  ho  was  nominated  to  an  office  in  which,  from 
the  nature  of  its  responsibility  and  sanctity,  he  must 
be  either  venerable  or  contemptible.  We  thoroughly 
rejoice  to  reflect  on  the  fact,  that  so  many  were  found 
to  believe  and  consider  that  "the  worst  of  all  heretics 
is  the  uncharitable  man  ;"  and  thereby  we  are  led  to 
observe  that  the  interior  virtues  of  a  peaceful  and 
loving  Christianity  are  to  be  found  largely  existing 
In  the  bosom  of  the  Reformed  Church  of  England. 

And  now,  what  will  be  the  result  of  all  the  un- 
seemly agitation  that  has  taken  place  'i  We  assert 
that  th&  whole  matter  has  been  a  huge  mistake  on 
the  part  of  the  agitators,  and  that,  as  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  no  profitable  result  can  take  place.  We 
fnay  call  to  mind  the  case  of  a  former  period  (Dr. 
Reynolds  and  Crother)  which  gave  rise  to  the  follow- 
ing distich  : — 

»*  What  war  is  this  ?  When  conquered  both  are  glad, 
And  cither,  to  hare  conquered  other,  sad.'* 

Yes,  there  is  a  kind  of  sadness  that  must  pervade 
even  the  conquerors  in  this  case ;  a  sadness  to  witness 
the  persecution  of  a  good  man,  and  this  persecution 
by  the  brethren  !  The  agitators  may  pride  them- 
selves on  having  been  engaged  in  a  good  fight,  they 
may  think  they  have  done  their  duty,  and  done  the 
Church  service,  and  they  may  be  talking  of  ulterior 
results,  and  of  this  being  but  the  beginning  of  the 
end  ;  but  they  are  wofuUy  mistaken;,  and  if  they  re- 
cover their  wisdom  and  prudence,  they  will  wish,  in 
common  with  others,  that  all  shall  now  be  forgotten 
as  an  idle  thing,  and  be  ready  to  exclaim,  with  our 
greatest  dramatist — 

*  *  liCt  us  not  burden  our  remembrances 
With  a  heaviness  that's  gone  !" 

The  only  advantageous  result  would  consist  in  an 
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alteration  of  that  absurd  mockery  at  the  time  of  the 
confirmation  of  Episcopal  appointments,  when  oppo- 
sers  are  challenged  to  come  forward,  and  when  tiiev 
do  come  forward,  pronounced  contumaciotfli  because 
they  do  not  appear !     This  is  a  legal  fiction,  an  ob- 
solete anomaly,  which  should  be  swept  away  by  a 
Church  which  should  deal  only  in  realities,  and  whoso 
proceedings  should  all  be  sensible  and  honest.     Tho 
agitators  may  talk  of  tho  8e])aration  of  Church  and 
State,  and  doubtless  many  of  theiu  earnestly  desiro 
•such  a  consummation ;  but  this  is  a  matter  that  re< 
quires  much  consideration.     At  present  the  Church 
acknowledges  herself,  even  in  her  governing  powers, 
to  be  composed  of  laity  and  clergy — she  is  in  the 
hands  of  Parliament,  and  Parliament  is  elected  by 
the  people;  hence  &he  is  in  the  hands  of  the  electoral 
bodies  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.     She  is  under  the  control  and  influence  of 
laymen  far  more  than  any  sect ;  especially,  for  in- 
stance, such  a  sect  as  the  Weslcyans,  whose  govern- 
ment in  America  is  wholly  ecclesiastical,  and  in  Eng- 
land nearly  so — and  governed,  too,  by  a  self-olcctcd 
body,  who  eschew  the  representative  principle  as 
practised  by  those  vast  bodies  of  men  who  control  the 
Church  of  England.     Doubtless,  the  Church  would 
be  more  independent  if  freed  from  tho  State  ;  for 
then,  like  other  sects,  sbo  could  make  her  own  laws, 
appoint  her  own  officers,  and  in  all  things  do  as  siio 
liked  ;  but  might  we  not  justly  fi?ar  that  hor  power, 
considering  her  wealth  and  numbers,  would  become 
too  great?     Let  her  be  deprived  of  her  endowments, 
and  she  would  still  be  the  wealthiest  and  most  power- 
ful body  in  tho  State  ;  and  since  we  may  well  sup- 
pose that  her  numbers  (as  regarded  veritable  uud 
devoted  members)  would  increase  rather  than  de< 
crease,  we  should  fear  lest  iu  time  she  would  over- 
power the  State,  rather  than  the  State  tramplo  upon 
her.    No ; — if  Church  and  State  are  to  be  separati'd, 
(and  who  are  to  separate  them  ?  for  tho  State,  we 
may  suppose,  would  rather  continuo  the  alliance,)  we 
must  insist  (in  common  with  Archbishop  WhateW, 
and  the  author  of  **  Ernest  Singleton/'  who  wonder- 
fully agree  on  this  point,)  that  the  government  of  the 
Church  be  iu  the  hands  of  the  laity  and  clergy  alike, 
and  not  entrusted  to  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  per- 
sons only.     We  would  hold  up  as  a  pattei-n  tbe  ar- 
rangements of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  America, 
the  foremost  Church  in  the  world,  (as  the  author  of 
*' Ernest  Singleton"so  largely  dilates  upon,)  a  Church 
that  has  quadrupled  her  numbers  during  the  last 
twenty-four  years,  while  population  has  only  doubled 
— a  Church  that  never  heai*s  or  raises  the  cry  of 
"  Church  in  danger,"  because  she  is  governed  only 
by  churchmen,  while  the  Church  of  England  ia  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  legislative  enactments  of  ene- 
mies mingled  with  friends — a  Church  that  is  reared 
on  a  noble  and  wide  platform  of  laical  voting,  and 
laical  help,  direction,  and  correction.     It  is  for  the 
people  of  England  to  consider  whether  they  will  best 
enjoy  their  rights  and  liberties  under  a  syatcm  of 
Church  and  State,  or  with  a  Church  free  and  un- 
shackled from  union  with  the  State,  to  do   as  sh« 
pleases  ;  and  it  is  for  the  clergy  and  superior  laity  to 
consider  also,  whether  they  are  prepared,  if  need  b<», 
to  go  into  the  wilderness  and  erect  a  palatial  great- 
ness of  their  own ;  promulgate  Uieir  laws,  lord  it  orer 
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their  folloirers,  and  in  all  their  desires  go  right  ahead, 
a«  though  there  were  no  sach  things  as  a  Honse  of 
Commons,  and  electoral  bodies  of  the  people^  existent 
in  the  world. 

These  are  a  few  considerations,  and  we  must  re- 
ierYB  more  for  another  opportunity.  We  can  only 
remark,  that  the  Chnreh  and  State  qnestion  is  ill  un- 
derstood by  the  masses  of  the  people  of  England  ; 
asd  also,  that  the  system  of  patronage  in  the  Church 
of  England,  nearly  all  being  in  the  Crown  and  lay 
hands,  is  one  of  the  greatest  anomalies  than  can  exist. 
Meanwhile,  let  the  momhers  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land know  that  their  strength  lies  in  the  adoption  of 
gi'auinely  liberal  principles ;  by  her  love  and  her 
liberality,  will  the  Church  be  best  accepted  and  ap- 
preciated by  the  people.  The  rery  appointment  of 
l>r.  Hampden,  so  fjBw  from  injuring  the  Church,  will 
in  reality  be  of  immense  benefit ;  for  the  one  thing 
vhich  the  Church  most  needs  for  her  occupants  of 
the  Episcopal  bench,  is  the  esteem  and  approbation 
of  the  people.  She  numbers  the  best  of  men,  the 
nmi  learned,  benerolent,  and  kind,  on  the  Episco- 
pal beech  ;  bat  still  they  lack  the  popular  goodwill, 
and  vithout  this  no  Chnreh,  and  no  religions  or  other 
iocicty,  can  xK>8ftibly  donrlsh.  The  rejection  of  Dr. 
Uampdon  from  the  Episcopate  would  have  been  dis- 
astrous to  tile  Church  at  large  ;  it  would  have  led 
men  rightly  to  qnestion  the  foundation  on  which  the 
("burch  is  built,  and  to  doubt  whether  she  sujQ&ciently 
I«>sse$sed  the  largo  and  loving  requirements  of  that 
national  Church  which,  as  yet,  has,  with  becoming 
propriety,  boasted  that  she  can  best  rear  a  house  of 
jrajcr  for  all  people  ;  and  certainly  such  a  deed 
would  have  alienated  a  large  body  of  influential  and 
tbi(iki»«;  men  from  connexion  with  her  sacred  teach- 
is.^.  And  now,  what  is  the  light  in  which  the  Church 
ia  tH'hcM  by  a  great  prevailing  portion  of  the  people 
"f  England?  But  the  other  night,  we  hoar  a  Dis- 
irntar  (Mr.  C.  Pearson)  stating  in  Parliament,  that 
"  He  was  willing  that  the  Established  Church  should 
Ik?  left  in  the  fnl!  enjoyment  of  all  her  temporal 
ri;;ht8,  for  that  Chnreh  iras  favourable  to  the  exten- 
*'>'«  of  rivH  and  reliffiotis  liberty.  He  would  go  ftir- 
thi»r,  and  say,  that  if  any  Church  was  to  be  domi- 
nmt,  he  would  prefer  the  domination  of  the  Church 
of  Knjrland,  even  befbre  that  of  the  sect  to  which 
he  Monged.  Ife  lovetf  the  Chttreh  of  EnffUjmd  fcr 
f*f  fi^eralHy,*^  This  is  a  pleasing  acknowledgment 
tf)  extort  from  the  lips  of  a  decided  Dissenter ;  it 
i«  s  pntctical  illustration  of  the  melting  of  the  sun 
a^er  that  the  wind  had  striven  with  the  traveller 
in  raiu.  On  the  same  night  (February  11),  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  said,  **  My  firm  belief  is,  that  the  Church 
of  England  i«  •trongOr  at  this  moment  than  at  any 
f^^rmer  period.  I  believe  the  disposition  shown  by 
ths  Church  to  jmmoU  Btdutary  reform  hcu  been  the 
tir€ngth  of  the  Chureh,  Our  religion  is  not  depend- 
ing on  the  Totea  of  this  house  ;  the  Church  is  strong 
cBOQgh,  and  is  perfeotly  independent,  in  all  essential 
matters,  of  the  decision  of  this  houBO«     She  is  rooted 


in  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  she  has  derived 
additwncd  strength  frotn  the  wisdom  which  she  has 
displayed  in  consenting  to  necessary  reform.**  We 
could  give  also  a  long  extract  from  the  Examiner 
newspaper  in  praise  of  the  moderation  and  liberality 
of  the  Church  in  the  matter  of  education,  saying, 
that  "  It  has  discovered  the  true  secret  of  extending 
its  influence,  by  presenting  an  example  which  tho 
community  will  admire  and  respect ;"  but  we  have 
not  room  for  the  flattering  words,  and  for  the  cen- 
sures of  intolerance  among  Dissenters,  of  one  who  is 
anything  but  a  general  or  devoted  supporter  of  the 
Church.  Depend  upon  it,  the  Church  must  not  be- 
eome  enamoured  of  isolation;  she  must  not  be  busied 
with  hoods  and  surplices,  and  minutenefls  in  ceremo- 
nial observances,  when  she  should  bo  winning  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  and  be  the  means  of  the  con- 
version of  those  hearts  to  righteousness  of  life ;  and, 
depend  upon  it,  the  danger  to  the  Church  can  arise 
only  from  her  own  sons — from  those  very  agitators 
against  Dr.  Hampden  who  would  eventually  so  alien- 
ate and  disgust  the  people,  that  at  length  they  would 
arise  in  their  power  and  greatness,  and  sweep  her 
away  as  the  Sonderbund  has  disappeared  before  tho 
onslaught  of  the  hardy  peasants  of  Switzerland. 

And  now,  having  gone  to  the  root  of  the  matter, 
we  may  not  trouble  ourselves  with  the  boughs  and 
branches  that  have  sprung  forth  in  the  shape  of  let- 
ters, spoccbes,  meotings,  and  appeal  to  law  courts. 
These  having  no  root,  will  all  wither  away  ;  they 
will  soon  perish  in  the  public  memory  for  lack  of  scis- 
taining  moisture.  Dr.  Hampden  is  safe,  so  his  friends 
need  be  angry  no  more  ;  he  has  but  experienced  a 
common  destiny — **  for  in  this  world  the  fondest 
and  the  best  are  the  most  tried,  most  troubled,  and 
distr^scd ;"  and  neither  need  his  opponents  be  wrath- 
ful, for  they  have  not  pulled  down  one  pinnacle  from 
the  Church's  height,  not  plucked  up  one  stone  from 
the  depth  of  her  towers.  She  will  continue,  as  we 
believe,  to  stand  as  a  bulwark  against  the  despotism 
of  Roman  Catholic  ascendancy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  troubled  and  divided  aspect  of  religion  on  the  other 
— she  will  more  and  more,  if  her  friends  will  not  un- 
dermine her,  gain  the  afleetion  and  goodwill  of  all 
good  and  valued  men,  even  as  she  had  the  respect  of 
Dr.  Chalmers,  and  others  separated  by  circumstances 
from  her  communion,  but  who  own  that  in  all  es- 
sential respects  she  is  tolerant  and  truthful.  And 
"afber  this  proof,"  as  Archdeacon  Hare  writes,  "that 
the  present  agitation  must  be  utterly  ineffectual,  that 
it  can  produce  nothing  but  distraction,  contention, 
and  other  evils,  I  trust  it  will  soon  abate.  In  trying 
to  quiet  it,  I  will  most  gladly  join  with  you  heart  and 
hand."  To  ttis  resolution  a  vast  body  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England  will  heartily  respond,  com- 
posed of  those,  we  opine,  who  have  been  con- 
scientiously arrayed  on  either  side  ;  and  we  have 
only  to  add  our  belief  in  tho  following  axiom — "  Opi- 
nionum  commenta  delet  Pl£S  :  veritatis  judicia  con- 
fii-mat," 
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Vague  anticipfttions— A  new  place^Firat  fmpreseions  renrding  pictures  of  pinces  generally  correct— Bright  eunnj  aspect  of  Guemnpy ; 
its  appearance  foreign,  and  that  of  it«  inhabitants  likewise— St  Peter's  Port  like  a  town  in  Noimnndy— Anew  fece  not  on  old  shoaldfrs ; 
Free  Trade— Cjsile  Comet  fortifications  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington— Castle  Carey— Mildness  of  tbeclimiae;  flowers  oat  of  door«, 
camelias,  orange  trees,  4:c.  &c. —Market-day,  market-women— The  Dames'  costume  in  former  days— Bargaining  gentlemen. 


Thxbi  is  somethiDg  indescribably  interesting  in  the  aspect 
of  a  new  place,  when  it  suddenly  bunts  upon  the  sight — par- 
ticularly if  it  be  different  from  what  we  hare  pictured  to  our- 
Belres  beforehand;  if  altogether  unknown,  or  visited  so  long 
ago  as  to  have  left  but  a  faint  impression  on  the  memory, 
then  we  draw  back,  as  it  were,  and  endeavour  in  one  glance 
to  take  in  the  whole  scene  ;  and,  generally,  it  is  long  ere  we 
can  render  to  ourselves  an  exact  account  of  what  effeot  that 
first  ghinoe  has  produced  upon  the  mind.  It  is  only  later, 
when  calm  reflection  has  come,  that  we  actually  know  whe- 
ther the  long-dreamed-of  scene  has  exceeded  or  come  short 
of  our  anticipations. 

I  know  of  nothing  that  can  convey  an  idea  of  what  1 
meaii,  so  well  as  obserring  the  practice  of  those  accustomed 
to  vi^t  picture-galleries  and  exhibitions.  There  a  real  eon- 
noitseur  seldom  approaches,  even  the  most  striking  canvass, 
at  once— he  keeps  aloof  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  allows 
his  eye  to  wander  on,  until  it  instinctively  selects  those  ap- 
parently most  worthy  of  a  closer  inspection ;  and,  in  the  end, 
usually  finds  that  the  first  cursory  look  has  not  deceived 
hfm,  in  so  far,  that  the  work  of  a  master-hand  is  detected 
directly,  without  the  aid  of  either  pufling,  or  a  well-known 
name,  to  prejudice  him  in  favour  of  this  or  that  particular 
picture.  True,  its  minute  beauties  or  defects  are  not  to  be 
judged  of  so  promptly  ;  they  require  long  and  closer  attention 
ore  a  just  estimation  can  be  acquired  of  the  whole ;  but, 
even  then,  he  seldom  finds  reason  to  change  his  first  decision  ; 
he  felt  the  object  of  his  scrutiny  was  good  or  bad  at  once. 

Something  of  this  kind  I  felt,  when  reclining  in  the  bow  Of 
the  boat,  that  was  conveying  us  from  the  steamer  to  the  pier- 
head of  St.  Peter's  Port.  I  glanced  over  the  bright  scene 
surrounding  me  ;  the  whole  was  different  from  what  I  had 
expected  to  find  it ;  I  felt  agreeably  surprised  by  the  scene. 
'  I  had  half  feared  that,  after  knocking  about  the  world  so 
long,  journeying  in  other  and  fiurer  lands,  the  contrast 
might  be  such  as  to  render  the  littlo  island  tame  and  insig- 
nificant in  my  eyes ;  that  such  an  atom  in  the  universe  could 
scarcely  boast  of  attractions  sufficient  to  repay  returning  to 
its  shores  for  any  length  of  time ;  in  short,  that  it  might  fall 
upon  the  taste  like  a  tale  twice  told.  But  I  was  mistaken  ; 
Guernsey  met  my  somewhat  criticising  eye  after  a  lapse  o 
many  years,  and  I  felt  forced  to  acknowledge  that  it  was 
beautiful,  and  worthy  a  higher  phice  in  my  estimation  than 
I  had  hitherto  allotted  to  it.  Everything  around  looked  fresh 
and  bright ;  a  clear  warm  sun  was  shining  down  upon  the 
green-clad  cliffii,  and  causing  the  track  of  our  boatsmen's  light 
oars  to  glitter  like  diamonds  on  the  deep  blue  sea.  The  two 
sailors  who  sped  our  little  skiff  so  gallantly  on  wero  good 
specimens  of  the  islanders ;  they  were  dressed  like  English 
seamen  of  the  better  class  ;  and  there  was  a  clean,  happy, 
eheerful,  independent  look  about  them,  that  attracted  the  eye 
at  onoe ;  but  their  countenances,  and  cast  of  features,  their 
type  de/gure  (as  the  French  so  expressively  call  it),  as  well 
as  titeir  manner,  had  nothing  English,  they  looked  altogether 
ibnigiien  (  but,  strasgo  to  say,  this  is  a  truth  above  all  othtrs 


that  Guernseymen  most  dislike  to  hear ;  for  it  is  the  height  of 
their  ambition  to  be  thcught  English  in  frvcry  respect, 
although  a  glance  back  at  their  history  is  suflleient  to  prove 
that  their  forefathers  were  anything  but  Saxcn.  Loyal  sub- 
jects and  brave  fellows  they  certainly  are  ;  and  as  inveterate 
in  their  antipathy  to  everything  French  as  any  old-fiishioaed 
John  Bull  could  desire;  this  is  certainly  one  of  theirweak  points; 
but  perhaps  it  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  state  of  watchful 
excitement  they  were  constantly  kept  in  during  the  1  «te  war, 
when  the  French  hoped  again  to  become  masters  of  the 
Chanael  Islands.  No  subjects  of  the  British  Crown,  perhaps, 
deserve  to  be  eonstdered  more  loyal,  or  DM>re  English  at  heart; 
moreover,  I  truly  believe,  if  the  wishes  of  the  majority  oould 
metamorphose  the  outward  appeaninoe  of  things,  not  a  ves- 
tige of  anything  ^m-EnffUth  would  be  found  in  the  island ;  yet 
all  efforts  to  reach  this  desired  end  are  vain ;  a  stranger  must 
perceive  this  at  once  on  landing — a  number  of  good-looking 
men  may  perhaps  be  convorsing  together  in  English  beside 
him,  and,  nevertheless,  they  seem  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
foreigners. 

This,  then,  was  what  first  struck  my  attention  as  I  looked 
around  me — the  aspect  of  both  the  place  and  people   is 
foreign.    St.  Peter's  Port  itself  has  an  unmistakably  French 
air  about  it ;  reminding  one  strongly  of  an  old  town  in  Nor- 
mandy, that  modem  experiments,  with  a  view  to  inaprove- 
ment,  has  been  tried  upon,  the  result  being  sundry  cnttings 
and  clippings  in  more  styles  than  one.     The  principal  s&«et^ 
the  nigh  Street,  (or,  as  it  used  to  be  styled,  the  Orag  de 
Rue, )  is  somewhat  tortuous,  and,  in  spite  of  its  name,  was 
once  far  from  wide,  but,  on  the  contrary,  exoeediagly  nar- 
row, until,  by  oommon  consent,  the  good  people  of  Guernsey 
decided  to  change  the  face  of  things  as  much  as  lay  in  their 
power  ;  consequently,  some  foet  of  the  houses  were  shorn  off 
— some  few  quaint,  suspicious-looking  buildings,  that,  with 
their  high-projecting  roofs,  easement-windows,  and  gabk- 
ends,  still  held  together,  albeit  in  a  tottering  condition,  were 
finally  condemned,  and  remorselessly  palled  down,  to  make 
place  for  tenements  of  a  mofre  modern  shape  and  fimhlon— 
making  things  more  uniform  perhaps,  but  certainly  daatroy- 
ing  some  of  the  romantic  interest  that  ever  hover*  ro«n4  tKe 
remnants  of  olden  days.    Thus  the  old  6ffa»  di  Rue  was 
transmogrified  ;  and  most  of  the  booses  being  lai*ge»  and  of 
great  depth,  they  conld  well  aflbrd  to  lose  some  three  feet  6r 
so  of  their  proportions.    Shops  that  had  been  dark  beibre 
soon  boasted  of  large  bow  windows,  wherem  goods  fire>m  evevy 
part  of  the  world  might  be  dispUyed,  with  do  other  draw. 
back  upon  them  than  the  extra  profit  that  the  dealer  mfg^t 
choose  to  add  to  his  original  price.*     Some  of  the  Manders. 
perhaps,  whispered  to  themselves,  that  Che  old  town  wore  an 
English  aspect  at  last.     Alas,  if  such  had  been  their  inten- 
tion, it  had  failed. 


•  Ko  custom-houses  exist  in  the  Channel  Ishuids  ;  tfaevi 
have  long  enjoyed  free-trade  with  9^  nations,  and  duriov  thd 
war  the  traffic  carrie4  on  was  very  great»  but  it  has  Rraduail^ 
decreased,  ^  «»-  j 
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k  Peter^s  Port  dewrres  its  name,  for,  plaoed  directly 
behind  the  barboar  and  church  of  that  name,  its  rabstan- 
tUl  grtj  and  blue  granite  stone  buildings  rise  one  tier  above 
the  other,  till  they  seem  lost  on  the  hill's  brow  amidst  the 
vkito  rQlas  that  constitute  the  aristocratic  end  of  the  town 
(or  New  Town  as  it  is  called).  St.  Peter's  Port  itself  it 
itrieUy  deroted  to  business  purposes — shops,  stores,  and 
warehouses ;  the  upper  part  of  the  former  senring  as  the 
midenee  of  the  tradespeople,  Ac.  Long  ago  the  gentry  had 
their  £iinily  reeidenoes,  toum-houaei,  in  the  High  Street,  dec., 
hot  thej  haTO  gradually  disposed  of  them,  and  the  noigh- 
hoorhood  of  the  town  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  white 
rilisf,  diTided  firom  the  road  by  small  green  Uwns,  and,  hid- 
den bj  the  luxuriant  erergreens  that  are  growing  here  to  an 
foonioos  sise,  intermingled  as  they  are  on  all  sides  with 
roies  sod  quantities  of  flowers,  serre  to  add  much  to  the 
hasty  of  the  place. 

Dfreetiy  opposite  the  harbour,  and  a  short  distance  In  the 
MS,  riiea  Gastle  Comet,  crowning  a  steep  ishind-sbaped  rock, 
thst  fesiBS  planted  there  by  the  hand  of  Nature,  purposely  to 
aUov  the  inhabitants  of  the  good  town  to  sleep  securely  whilst 
the  bristling  old  sentinel  guards  them  from  all  fear  of  foreign 
nmkm;  attbough  the  fortress  boasts  of  a  much  smaller 
garriaoB  than  it  mm  wise  to  keep  in  the  immediate  riciaity  of 
osr  polite  but  somewhat  coTctons  neighbours.  The  Duke  of 
VellingtoB's  celebrated  letter  may  hare  done  something  to- 
vvdi  arousing  oar  Government  so  far,  as  to  induce  them, 
if  they  wish  to  retain  their  loyal  ishinders,  to  famish  them 
with  efBeiest  means  of  defence. 

To  the  left  of  the  town,  above  the  eliffii,  rises  the  Bdvidere, 
er  ^sarter  devoted  to  the  artillery  and  engineers.  Behmd 
(iftiioagh  not  seen  from  the  landing)  is  Fort-George,  where 
the  priaeipal  part  of  the  garrison  stationed  in  the  island  is 
^urtered. 

Oa  the  right  of  the  town,  crowning  the  upper  part  of  the 
Itin,  Castle  Carey  stands  out ;  and  on  the  day  we  hinded  the 
<an  ahooe  upon  its  towers,  and  the  green  trees  clustering 
mod  it  as  if  the  chill  winter  that  we  had  left  behind  us  in 
the  north  had  passed  over  this  little  rocky  isle  without  touch- 
iog  its  garb  of  luxuriant  green.  Winter  is  a  word  but  little 
ssiientood  here,  for  throughout  December  the  air  was  balmy, 
and  frequently  warm ;  whilst  now,  even  in  January,  the  sun 
it  firequsBtly  so  hot  as  to  render  our  northern  furs  and  wraps 
aaythiog  bui  agreeable.  Not  a  sypiptom  of  frost  or  snow 
hars  we  deteoted  as  yet,  and  various  bouquets  of  camelias, 
nstdt  heaths,  myrtles,  and  other  flowers,  grown  in  the  open  air, 
we  BOW  deoorating  our  rooms,  and  they  would  astonish  any 
fngiisli*  Sooteb,  or  even  French  gardener,  by  their  variety 
sad  beauty.  Probably  the  sea-air,  and  the  sheltered  situa- 
tisQ  of  the  Islands  (lying  as  they  do  in  a  bay  to  the  N.  W.  of 
Fruce),  m^  eoraewliat  account  for  this ;  but  bo  that  as  it 
may,  fleirers  here  remaia  in  the  open  air  with  impunity,  that 
are  heuaed  eaeh  winter  on  the  Continent.  I  had  a  faint  reool- 
lectioa  of  this,  bat  stiU  I  felt  strack  with  astonishment  when 
eoQtnstiiif  the  flowers  ki  Guernsey  with  those  grown  in  less- 
&vonied  laiide.  Myrtles  abound,  and,  when  trained  against  walls^ 
reach  an  immense  sise ;  they  live  to  a  very  great  age,  with- 
eot  say  ahalter  whatever,  and  in  the  season  often  present  a 
white  sheet  of  blossom  that  fills  the  [air  with  fragrance.  A 
ayrtle-tree  of  this  description  is  now  trained  up  the  side  of 
Caadie,  (tlie  rtsideiioe  of  P.  St^ord  Carey,  Esq.,  the  Bailiff 
or  Chief  Miiftstnste  of  the  Ishtnd)  And  Is  certainly  thirty  feet 
IB  height,  anfl  heaS^y  as  broad,  whilst  here  and  there  sprigs 
rfbtoomitreiWlio^riDg  «poai(:UMr«  m  n«mb«rtof 


this  description  in  the  island.  Passion  flowers  also  cluster 
over  the  porches  and  verandahs  of  the  cottages  and  villas,  so 
as  to  form  a  complete  screen  to  whatever  framework  may 
serve  to  support  them ;  they  wore  covered  with  those  beau- 
teous flowers  until  late  in  December;  and  here  and  there,  in 
sheltered  sunny  situations,  the  bright  orange-like  fruit  that 
the  plant  produces  still  glitters  between  the  dark  massive 
leaves  like  golden  drops,  that  seem  bright  enough  to  have  been 
raised  in  a  tropioal  climate. 

Only  two  days  ago  we  were  standing  beneath  a  rastio  ve- 
randah, literally  covered  with  wreaths  of  white  blossom  (one 
of  the  clematis  species,  the  flowers  being  about  the  sixe  of  the 
common  dog-rose).  I  never  saw  anything  more  beautiful, 
excepting,  perhaps,  the  scarlet  clianthus,  that  grows  with 
equal  luxuriance,  while  its  clusters  of  blossoms  (that  certainly 
strongly  resemble  lobsters'  claws  in  shape)  seem  determined 
to  convince  one,  that  in  this  land  conservatories  are  but  little 
needed. 

One  word  more  ere  the  subject  of  flowers  is  dismissed  for 
the  present ;  a  subject  which,  to  do  it  proper  justice,  would 
require  a  volume  of  itself— for  this  little  isle  woll  deserves  the 
name  of  "the  Island  of  Flowers."  We  have  wandered 
through  the  nurserymen's  gardens,  and  there,  sheltered 
behind  high  hedges  like  screens  of  evergreens,  we  remarked 
the  iweet  tcenUd  white  heath,  towering  many  feet  above 
our  beads,  and  yards  in  circumference,  absolute  trees,  in 
&ct,  from  whence  we  gathered  large  bouquets  of  the  feathery 
white  branches,  without  feeling  any  compunction;  as  so  abun- 
d;mt  were  tkier  fellows,  that  even  the  gardener's  liberal  sup- 
ply could  not  be  missed.  In  the  same  sort  of  evergreea 
enclosures,  numberless  standard  camelia  trees  grow  to  equal 
sixe. 

Yesterday,  some  friends  hearing  me  mention  the  subject, 
offered  to  ttke  me  to  see  the  largest  specimens  of  the  kind  in 
the  island.  Trqped  against  a  high  wall,  covered  with  above 
a  thousand  blossoms,  stood  a  dojibie  red  camelia-tree,  above 
one-and-twenty  feet  in  height,  and  twenty-seven  in  breadth. 
We  all  attempted  to  count  over  the  number  of  flowers  in  full 
blossom  (of  every  variety  of  tint,  some  dark  crimson,  others 
striped  with  rose-colour,  or  white),  but  it  was  utterly  useless ; 
we  soon  were  lost  in  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  confusion.  Next 
to  this  beautiful  tree,  on  the  same  wall,  but  carefully  covered 
with  a  sheet  of  nutting  for  the  winter,  is  an  orange  tree,  of 
equal  dimension  with  the  camelia  before  described,  and  as 
far-famed  for  its  olustering  frait  as  its  beauteous  neighbour 
for  flowers. 

A  little  further  on,  twined  against  the  wall,  stands  a 
double  white  camelia,  a  foot  or  two  lai^r  in  size  than  the 
crimson  tree  ;  it  will  blossom  in  a  month  or  six  weeks,* 
when  we  hope  to  see  the  countless  buds  that  now  crowd  its 
boughs  in  perfection. 

And  now  that  we  have  indulged  in  this  long  digression 
on  flowers,  we  must  descend  to  what  is  much  more  necessary 
to  every-day  existence,  namely,  the  markets ;  and  this  is 
rather  a  diflSoult  undertaking,  as  they  are  conducted  in  a 
style  quite  peculiar  to  the  place,  and,  in  order  to  bo  pro- 
perly understood,  should  be  seen  ;  but  as  eating  and  drink- 
ing more  or  less  interest  all  mankind,  we  will  try  to  inform 


*  Of  course  there  are  many  varieties  of  the  camelia  kept  in 
conservatories  even  here,  and  soeb  have  long  ainee  becii  in 
bloom.  Numbers  of  these  flowers  are  constantly  in  requisi- 
tion, to  decorate  the  supper  tables,  ^c.  Ac,  at  balls  and 
soirees  here,  and  the  ehodeest  as  oftfo  dad  itacir  way  lo  ih9 
tresscf  Qf  the  young  ladies, 
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tboM  who  mnnag«  tliingt  diflbreDity  on  the  other  side  of  tb« 
Ohaaoel,  how  mich  nifttten  toe  prorided  for  here. 

First,  then,  we  must  state  that  SaturdaT*  is  the  grand 
market-day,  when  all  the  peasantry,  from  eren  the  most  re< 
xnote  part  of  the  island,  flook  into  St  Peter's  Port,  to  dis- 
pose of  regetables,  fruit,  batter,  eggs,  fish,  poultry,  &e.  Ae., 
meeting  all  together  in  a  spacious  market  square,  where, 
ranged  in  rows  behind  their  bright  green  merchandise,  they 
present  no  uninteresting  spectacle. 

We  had  watched  rarious  groups  of  market-women  pass  our 
windows,  whilst  discussing  breakfast  on  the  Saturday  after 
our  arriTal ;  and  what  we  saw  of  them  pleased  us  so  much, 
that  we  decided  on  visiting  the  market.  Some  of  the  richer 
farmers'  wives  drove  by  in  small  carts  filled  with  greens  and 
other  vegetables ;  but  the  greater  number  were  perched  on 
demure,  long-haired,  shaggy-looking  white  horses,  whose 
pace  seemed  adapted  to  balance  two  large  wicker  bariiets  or 
panniers  hung  across,  and  pending  on  each  side  of  the  patient 
animal ;  whilst  a  straw-matted  saddle  afforded  a  seat  to  his 
neat,  primitive-looking  mistress.  In  some  cases,  indeed,  a 
mother  and  daughter  rode  the  same  white  grissle,  sitting  side 
by  side,  with  thin  legs,  half  hidden  inside  their  overflowing 
panniers ;  for  the  custom  common  formerly  amongst  the  old 
women  of  bestriding  their  rosinets  in  rather  a  maaeuliae 
ikshion  seems  to  have  died  away.  This  is,  certainly,  not  to  be 
regretted  ;  but  not  so  their  hanging  aside  the  bright  soaiiet 
cloak  or  mantelet,  and  round  puffed  blaek  satin  bonnet,  coveted 
with  narrow  laoe  of  the  samecolour,  beneath  which  their  snowy 
white  caps  were  soffeied  to  peep  out  sufflctcntly  to  reclaim  this 
original  and  becoming  style  of  head-dress,  firom  any  appear- 
auoe  of  harshness.  Good  old  dames,  a  short,  quilted,  blaek 
silk,  or  stuff  petticoat,  fell  in  deep  folds  just  above  the  ankle  ; 
but  not  low  enough  to  sereen  their  neatly-shaped  feet,  en- 
cased in  high-heeled  and  buekled  shoes.  A  sort  of  dark  linen 
jacket  oovcred  the  upper  pari  of  their  tidy  figures,  fastened 
round  the  waist  by  an  apron,  pf  some  sombre  colour,  oontrast- 
ing  well  with  their  white  neckerchief  artd  small  scarlet  man- 
telet. Sueh  was  the  sum-total  of  the  Guernsey  matron's  oos- 
tume  amongst  the  peasantry  some  years  back  ;  but  modern 
innovations  have  reached  even  this  secluded  spot ;  and  what 
with  English  books,  and.  English  schools,  so  influenced  the 
rising  generation  as  somewhat  to  do  away  with  the  distinctive 
garb  of  their  ancestors.  Thus  the  scarlet  cloak  and  turban- 
like  headgsar  are  failing  more  and  more  into  disuse  amongst 
them';  but  even  in  spite  of  this  the  country-women  have  a 
peculiarly  neat  and  distinct  dress  and  appearance  that  attraets 
a  stranger's  eye  at  once.  And  many  of  the  young  girls,  more- 
over, carrying  baskets  of  eggs  and  bouquets  on  their  arms, 
can  boast  of  bright  eyes  and  fair  faces,  enough  to  prove  that 
nature  has  so  ordered  that  Guemsoy  should  possess  more  than 
one  kind  of  Wy  f  to  grace  its  rocky  shores. 

In  the  nuirket-place  the  country-women  were  all  seated 
on  light  straw  chairs  (in  the  open  air)  with  their  feet  resting 
on  a  roll  of /rrn,  or  hay,  the  large  pannier  phiced  before 


« Wednesday  is  also  a  minor  market-day ;  end  there  are 
some  green  stalls  alwnys  supplied,  kept  by  regular  dealers, 
and  open  every  day  excepting  Sunday;  tlie  nieat  and  flsh 
markets  are  also  open  constantly,  as  there  nre  no  butchers' 
or  flshnioiigcrs'  shops  in  aiiv  other  part  of  the  town. 

♦  The  Guernsey  lUy  is  a  beautiful  criinsoii  flower  of  that 
species  that  is  said  to  droop,  degeucrate,  and  seldom  if  ever 
10  reblossora  again,  when  transj)! anted  to  other  countries. 
It  is  thus  often  emblematically  given  as  a  type  of  the  Guern- 
sey ladies,  who  are  supposed  to  resemble  the  drooping  flower, 
when  removed  from  tueir  native  place;  but  this  we  believe 
to  be  on  idea  more  poetic  than  real. 


them  serving  aa  a  nort  of  tabls  whfr»OB  to  di«fl«y  tlw  tempts 
log  produce  of  their  fertile  hornet.  Nothing  ooukl  be  prettier 
than  tueh  a  sight :  for  a  clear  blue  sky  shone  down  upon  the 
busy  groups  of  buyers  and  soIUrs ;  and  as  vegetables  and 
flowers,  of  all  objeote,  reflect  back  brilliant  tints  in  proportion 
to  the  light  thrown  upon  them,  so  this  uncovered  market  is 
well  adapted  to  set  off  all  such  merchandise  to  advantage ; 
and  soon  were  the  rosy  heaps  of  fruit,  and  flowers,  and  vege- 
tables olenred  away,  at  what  seemed  to  us  excecdiAgly  low 
prices^  as  compared  to  those  we  had  been  recently  paying  io 
England  and  Scotbuid.  One  side  of  the  vegetable  market  is 
flanked  by  a  laige  buikling,  the  Public  Ball  or  Asaembl/ 
Rooms,  the  latter  being  raised  above  an  arcade,  which  sen-es 
as  a  French  Market,  where  poultry,  eggs,  fruit,  Ao.  ^c. 
(brought  over  io  French  boats),  are  constantly  exposed  for 
sale.  In  this  market  French  women  keep  their  stands,  and 
carry  on  noisy  bargains  with  tiieir  various  customers,  or  roast 
marrons,  that  frequently  cannot  be  supplied  quickly  enough. 
All  of  these  marchandes  wear  Normandy  or  Brittany  cos- 
tumes ;  but  that  peculiar  garb  is  by  no  means  necessary  to 
distinguish  them  at  once  from  their  demure,  quiet  neigh- 
bours, the  Guernsey  couoti'y -women. 

Directly  opposite  to  the  French  Market  is  another  arcado, 
behind  which  stands  a  balding  of  great  size,  namely,  the  Fith 
Market.  It  is  ooostructed  on  an  excellent  plan«  and  so  spa- 
cious as  to  bo  more  fitted  for  a  Urge  capital  than  an  island  of 
this  size.  It  is  roofed  over  and  glased,  and  on  each  side  are 
rows  of  stalls*  or  rather  dark  marble  or  stone  ublea,  each  fur- 
nished with  taps,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  fi*esh  water ;  thus 
the  fish-women  possess  the  means  of  displaying  the  produce 
of  their  husband's  toil  to  the  best  advantage  ;  and  certainly 
there  is  abundance  of  the  finny  tribe,  of  all  sixes  and  shapes, 
and  shell-fish  that  crawl  about  in  a  manner  to  convince  even 
the  most  hard-hearted,  that  they  would  prefer  the  muddiest 
hole  on  the  sea-heach  to  even  a  palace  of  a  mariiet.  Behind 
these  stalls  there  are  numerous  oyster-shops  where  lovers  of 
that  sort  of  thing  can  eat  raw  oysters  to  perfection ;  to  us, 
this  is  the  most  unaccountable  of  all  tastes;  we  were  once  per- 
suaded into  swallowing  a  raw  oyster,  but  certainly  no  induce- 
ment wouki  suffice  to  make  us  repeat  the  experiment! 

Fish  is  both  excellent  and  cheap  here  ;  although  we  hear 
that  turbot,  lobsters,  ^c,  are  oflen  swept  off  for  Soutluunptoa 
and  other  markets. 

Some  days  before  Christmas  we  witnessed  a  strange  scene; 
when  half  of  the  fish-market  was  converted  into  apoultrj-- 
market.  Indeed,  so  large  a  supply  of  turkeys,  geese,  &.c.  d:c. , 
had  been  sent  over  from  France,  that  the  usual  stalls  couM 
not  contain  them ;  thus  the  French- nomen  were  allowed  to 
encroach  on  the  domain  of  the  fish-women.  Probably  evtry 
family  in  the  ishind  shired  in  this  good  cheer  ;  for  poverty 
and  destitution  ore  scAi'cely  known  here. 

The  stranger  luis  but  to  pursue  his  way,  through  sm  arch- 
way, or  up  a  few  stops,  when  he  will  find  himself  beneath 
another  very  large  building,  dedicated  to  the  meat-market. 
which,  like  the  others,  looked  particuhirly  bright  and  cheer- 
ful, some  days  previous  to  Christmas— when  festooos  ax^ 
boughs  of  holly.  &c.,  were  interspersed  with  the  moro  sub-  : 
stantial  rci^uisites  of  that  season  of  festivity. 

An  idea  prevails  in  many  quarters  that  Guernsey  is  a  werr 
cheap  place  of  resideoee  :  this  is  an  eiror ;  for  the  absolute  ne- 
cessariee  of  life  aro  much  the  sao^  in  price  as  in  E^gUsnd  and  ' 
Scotland.  Poultiy,  fish,  fruit,  and  vegetablei,  are  oertftinlv  \ 
cheaper ;  tnd^  as  to  grooeries,  foreign  wines,  »nd  luxuriea  of  I 
eve7  description,  (hey  aieobetpi  being  exwnpt  from dut^;  but 
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tim,  haam^nsA,  wsig99,w9Mhxug,Md  all  suck  ttcma,  V9  muoh 
opon  a  par  with  Eaghnd.  Tho  esUb!i«hmeots  kept  here,  and 
itvir  of  liTHig  amongst  the  upper  clasaea,  are  upon  a  leas  ex- 
peoiir*  fiiofciiig  tban  ia  EngUnd.    That  makes  the  difference. 

Oo  market-dayt.  groups  of  both  ladies  and  geutleiueu  (but 
particaUrly  the  latter)  are  to  be  seen  bargaiutng,  joking,  and 
imerduui^g  the  paislng  news  of  the  day  in  ever/  direction 
-««e  walk  off  in  business-like  style  as  yoon  as  their  ueoes- 
■ryrapplyof  prorisions  has  been  seleeted-^others  with  more 
tioe  to  spare  on  their  hands,  or  more  anxious  to  see  what  their 
good  friends  are  about,  linger  in  the  town  or  market  till  the 
oU  dock  of  St.  Peter's  warns  them  that  the  dinner-hour  is 
druviog  nigh :  and  thus  day  afW  day,  year  after  year,  are 
tb«  same  bees  to  be  seen  oosgregated  together-^habit  adds  a 
efaann  te  what  at  first  might  be  searoely  tolerated — and  thus 
tile  Gaensey  gentlemen  regularly  return  to  their  old  haunts, 
aad  would  as  soon  think  of  asking  for  a  code  of  English  laws 
far  their  littb  island  as  sec  their  families  supplied  with  proTi- 
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sions  by  regular  tradespeople,  without  selectiug  each  articlo 
themselves. 

And  now  we  find  that  wo  have  lingered  amongst  tho 
matter-of-fact  sitbstantiah  of  this  life  much  longer  than 
suits  our  tastes  or  inclination,  so  as  to  leave  us  neither  timo 
or  apace  here  for  tilings  more  congenial  to  our  habits — 
Christmas,  Longiieville.  All  wo  dread  in,  that  with  the 
lore  for  everything  modern  prevailing  here,  and  an  ambi- 
tious desire  to  copy  all  things  done  on  the  English  side  of  the 
Chaonol,  the  good  observances  of  olden  days  may  fade  away, 
until  they  are  lost  amidst  the  mists  of  the  past,  without  even 
a  tradition  to  preserve  them  from  utter  oblivion ;  or  a 
partial  greybeard  left  to  point  out  to  his  children's  children, 
why  it  was  that  this  or  that  olden  custom  took  root  in  their 
native  land ;  or  why  it  would  be  almost  sacrilege  to  lay 
asidb  with  indifference  or  contempt  things  that  had  been 
prised  by  their  forefathers,  and  hallowed  by  tho  practice  of 
centuries. 


LIFE     ASSURANCE. 


Thebe  is  no  deMription  of  AsaociatioDi  in  this  coun 
try  of  which  ao  little  information  is  really  given,  and 
T6t  in  which  so  much  property  is  invested,  as  Life 
Aisnnuiee  Societies.  We  cannot  remember  any  sta 
tiitiesl  voric  in  which  the  capital  rested  in  these  so 
cietiei  is  stated.  There  are  probabilities  mentioned 
by  levera]  aalhors,  but  they  seem  to  be  carelessly 
ealeolftted  from  very  insufficient  data«  Mr.  Porter, 
tDkii  ralaaUework  ontbe  *' Progress  of  the  Nation,"* 
At  page  606,  in  his  edition  of  last  year,  says  : — 

"  It  is  believed  that  the  sums  accumulated  In  tho  hands  of 
the  ratioas  Life  Insurance  Offices  in  the  Kingdom,  and  whioh 
^m  a  part  of  the  aavinga  of  the  assured,  amount  to  at  least 
frn/DilUotts  of  money,  an  estimate  which  will  not  be  thought 
extraragant  when  it  is  known  that  the  assets  of  one  office, 
ihe  £qui:able  Assurance  Company,  form  one-fourth  of  that 
sum.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  our  various  Life  Assuranee 
S(.<eie(ies  were  obliged,  by  the  IjCgtslature,  to  register  the 
uaottDt  of  their  engagements,  and  of  the  funds  which  tliey 
Kspecttvely  hold  to  provide  for  the  same.  Such  a  regula- 
I'^ri  could  not  prove  injurious  to  any  assurance  office  con« 
*hfU.4  upon  aafc  principles,  while  it  would  serve  to  put  the 
?<iblic  upon  their  gimrd  against  such — if  any  there  be— as 
^-\ild  be  otherwise  conducted,  if  it  did  not  prevent  their 
fvtablishment.  It  nmst  surely  be  useful  to  protect  the  pub- 
^  agaiti»t  the  riak  of  entrusting  to  unsafe  hands,  savings 
'^'j'vtU  are  made  oftentimes  with  much  privation,  and  at  gi'cat 
fi!tri£ce,  for  the  benefit  of  tho  widow  and  the  orphan.  At 
pn"**'!:!  there  is  no  information  upon  this  subject,  whereby 
3  iTi'in  may  be  guided  in  the  selection  of  an  office ;  and,  should 
be  mako  a  bad  choioc,  his  ciTor  nuiy  not  discover  itself  until 
^  remedy  it  will  have  become  impossiblo.  There  arc,  it  is 
t^<*,  Assurance  Offices  which  are  of  known  stability,  and  by 
t'n*  choice  of  which,  a  man  may  avoid  the  risk  hero  men- 
ti^'Lcd ;  but  to  do  this,  it  will  mostly  be  the  case  that  he  will 
)•?  forced  to  pny  a  rate  of  premium  greater  than  sufficient, 
•0  that  either  Ms  privation  will  be  greater  than  it  need  be, 
«r  ihd  sum  insured  to  his  family  smaller  than  might  have  been 
KoTided." 

Weoonenr,  decidedly,  in  the  recommendations  given 
b;  Mr.  Porter,  not  because  we  have  reason  to  consider 
uy  of  the  existing  offices  unstable,  but  in  a  trausac- 
(Mm  extending,  generally,  over  many  years,  termi- 


*  liffBdva ;  ^^  Usmf, 


nating  most  frequently  after  the  death  of  one  of  the 
parties,  formed,  in  the  minority  of  cases,  to  provide  a 
security  for  the  subsistence  and  tho  Independence  of 
widows  and  of  orphans,  of  the  aged  and  of  the  young — 
maintained  often  by  many  sacrifices  and  privations 
— thofe  should  be  sJl  tho  security  that  the  LegisU- 
ture  can  require,  and  the  companies  can  afford.      A 
regulation  of  this  nature  would  not  affect  the  busi- 
ness of  the  yarious  institutions  for  effecting  assur- 
ances materially.     It  could  not  affect  those  that 
stand  on  a  sound  basis  mischievously.     Societies,  in 
the  beginning  of  their  career,  or  with  only  a  small 
business,  might  imagine  that  it  would  deprive  them 
of  assurers;    but,  in  the  first  place,  men  do  not 
always  crowd  into  the  shop  where  there  is  the  largest 
business ;  and,  in  the  second,  it  is  not  even  necessary 
that  the  amount  of  business  done  in  each  office 
should  be  stated.     It  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes 
of  security  that  an  official  accountant  report  on  the 
affairs  of  the  society,  and  pronounee  them  to   be 
sound  or  unsound.     This  report  can  be  presented  in 
several  different  forms ;  and  any  one  of  them  will 
be  perfectly  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  view.     He 
might  report,   generally,  that  the  societies  named 
in  bis  statement  have  submitted  their  means  and 
liabilities  to  him,  and  that  the  first  are  sufficient 
to  meet  the  responsibilities  ;  or  ho  might  enter  mi- 
nutely into  the  affairs  of  the  societies,  and  report  that 
each  had  so  much  per  cent,  on  its  liabilities,  of  a  sur- 
plus, or  of  a  deficiency.     Neither  of  these  schemes 
involves  the  publication  of  the  society  *&  business ;  but 
that  course  would  not  be  more  inconvenient  to  tlum 
than  the  publication  of  the  malt  duties  paid  in  London, 
or  elsewhere,  is  to  the  maltsters  and  brewers  ;  or  than 
the  newspaper  stamp  returns  were  to  the  proprietors 
of  stamped  periodicals.   In  the  history  of  Life  Assur- 
ance Societies  there  have  been  few  examples  of  de- 
ficiencies occurring.   The  constitution  of  these  socie- 
ties, and  the  premiums  charged  by  thorn,  roudercd 
any  event  of  that  kind  impossible.    They  were  form- 
ed as  joint  stock  companiesi  proridcd  with  a  largo 
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o&pital,  which  acted  asl  a  gfuarantee  to  the  assured, 
while  the  sums  paid  on  policies  were  far  above  the 
amount  necessary  for  the  object  required;  and  the  for- 
feiture of  policies — a  cruel  proceeding  generally — 
formed  a  large  revenue  in  itself. 

The  practice  and  the  science  of  Life  Assurance 
have  been  greatly  extended  during  late  years.  The 
plans  of  assurance  have  been  twisted  into  every  ima- 
ginable form,  to  suit  the  necessity  of  each  particu- 
lar case.  The  societies  have  been  varied  into  every 
conceivable  model.  The  premiums  have  been  greatly 
reduced.  The  revenue  from  forfeited  shares  has  al- 
most entirely  ceased.  A  policy  that  has  acquired 
the  age  of  four  or  five  years  is  now  never  wholly  for- 
feited. All  these  facts  tend  to  bring  the  practice  of 
insuring  nearer  the  position  of  a  merely  paying 
business ;  while  necessarily  various  means  have  been 
adopted  of  investing  capital,  as  it  increased,  to  the 
credit  of  the  societies. 

The  meagre  information  regarditag  Life  Assarance 
Societies  and  their  capital  retards  their  extension. 
Mr.  Porter  says,  that  the  capital  accumulated  in 
this  form  is  probably  equal  to  forty  millions,  and 
he  supports  his  opinion  by  referring  to  the  fact 
that  the  Equitable  holds  one-fourth  of  this  large  sum. 
If  the  Equitable  holds  ten  millions,  we  would  expect 
the  aggregate  capital  of  all  the  societies  to  be  more 
nearly  one  hundred  millions  than  forty  millions.  The 
Equitable  has,  undoubtedly,  immense  accumulations ; 
but,  for  many  recent  years,  we  doubt  whether  some 
of  the  Scottish  societies  have  not  been  adding  more 
rapidly — in  proportion  to  their  age  and  extent — 
to  their  capital.  Without  infringing  on  the  neces- 
sary secrets  of  business,  it  might  be  easy,  and  it  would 
be  interesting,  to  ascertain  the  gross  capital  in  the 
possession  of  these  bodies,  and  the  nett  sum  for  which 
the  prudence  of  the  nation  had  rendered  them  liable, 
The  result  would  surprise  the  managers  of  the  socie- 
ties and  the  public.  The  vast  accumulations  made, 
and  making,  through  these  instrumentalities,  are,  we 
believe,  greatly  under-rated  ;  and,  indeed,  they  are 
seldom  rated  at  any  amount.  A  new  power  has  si 
lently  sprung  up  amdng  the  people.  It  has  quietly 
sunk  its  roots  deep  amongst  the  middle  classes ;  and 
even  now,  how  many  widows  and  orphans  are  there, 
who,  in  the  figurative  language  unsuitable  to  matters 
of  accounting,  sit  peacefully  and  comfortably  tmder 
the  shade  of  its  foliage ! 

In  treating  this  subject  of  Life  Assurance,  we  will 
reverse  the  ordinary  routine  followed,  and,  instead  of 
abridging  the  history  of  the  science  at  this  point,  pro- 
ceed to  show  its  utility  to  those  who  may  be  pleased 
to  take  counsel  with  us  in  the  matter.  The  history 
of  anything  whatever  is  most  carefully  studied  by 
those  who  have  an  interest  in  the  subject.  If  we  can 
prove  that  Life  Assurance  contains  the  elements  of 
revolutionising  society,  it  is  a  momentous  matter,  and 
not  to  be  wisely,  and,  at  the  same  time,  lightly  passed 
over.  If  we  can  demonstrate  how,  by  this  agency,  a 
very  considerable  load  of  human  misery  can  be  lightly 
lifted  up  and  thrown  into  oblivion,  it  is  a  happy  dis- 
covery. If  we  can  make  very  clear  our  assertion  that 
by  this  means  pauperism  and  its  frequent  consequence, 
crime,  may  be  gi^atly  mitigated  and  lessened ;  and 
that  genteel  pauperism — the  most  cruel  form  in  which 
the  evil  ftppeare— con  be  entiiely  i^emoved;  there  are 


fewother  means  of  equal  power  bo  generally  neglected. 
We  think  it  possible  to  prove  these  three  propositions 
by  a  short  argument. 

Pauperism  is  largely  caused  by  the  intemperance  of 
those  who  have  little  to  spare,  and  we  cannot  tooch 
that  source  of  the  evil  by  this  means.    It  is  also  creat- 
ed, especially  in  agricultural  disbicts,  by  the  low 
wages  paid  for  labour  *  and  that  source  is  not  directly 
assailable  by  this  agency.  After  deducting  both  causes, 
there  are  still  many  suffering  now  under  the  utmost 
pressure  of  poverty,  who  might  have  been  protected 
through  thegeneralapplication  of  this  process.    There 
is  scarcely  one  man  of  the  thousands  engaged  in 
iron- works  who  might  not,  during  the  last  four  years, 
have  rendered  his  family  independent  at  death,  or  pro- 
vided support  for  his  declining  years,  if  he  should  sur- 
vive to  experience  the  wasting  away  of  strength.  The 
railway  labourers  have  been  in  the  same  position.  Many 
classes  of  artisans  are  enabled  to  spend  in  injurious 
superfluities  money  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  retire 
from  labour  between  their  fiftieth  and  sixtieth  years, 
and  to  support  their  families  in  the  event  of  their 
early  death  ;   but  they  spend  the  money,  and,  to 
them  and  theirs,  many  might  more  profitably  have 
never  earned  it.     In  the  middle  classes  of  society, 
examples  of  this  nature  are  equally  frequent ;  and 
their  results  form  the  scenes  of  many  untold  tragedies. 
Men  and  women  do  not  know  soci^y.     It  is  a 
gulph  that  few  care  to  study  deeply.     Its  contents 
are  so  varied  and  deceptive,  that  though  the  proper, 
or  at  least  one  very  proper,  study  of  mankind  is  man, 
yet  mankind  care  not  to  meddle  much  with  the  science. 
The  examination  of  one's  own  memories,  however, 
will  serve  to  disclose  many  of  the  mysteries  that 
help  the  aggregate  of  society.     In  our  rapid  course 
through  time  now  there  is  little  space  taken  for  re- 
flection.    Perhaps  there  is  very  generally  visible  an 
incipient  desire  to  amend  in  that  particular.    As  yet 
the  desire  is  only  in  formation.    It  has  brought  forth, 
and  could  have  brought  forth,  very  little  fruit.     The 
hard  fagging  course  of  many  professions  had  left  even 
aged  men  few  opportunities  of  thought  between  their 
form  at  the  school  and  their  cofiin.  This  was  the  grand 
mistake  of  business.     Some  men  believed  that  wise 
attention  to  time  needed  from  them  all  time ;  where- 
as, all  can  be  done  by  a  stout  heart  and  a  clear  mind 
in  fair  hours  that  could  be  accomplished  in  all  the 
hours.     With  other  men  this  perpetual  motion  was 
not  their  choice,  but  their  doom.    The  world  required 
it  from  them,  and  would  take  no  denial ;  and  to  these 
wearied  souls  sweet  must  be  the  sensation  of  rest, 
when  rest  comes,  even  to  them,  at  last. 

The  failure,  to  look  back  into  life,  prevents  those 
who  fail  from  running  the  facts  hidden  in  memory 
into  histories  more  striking  and  more  useful  than  any 
fiction.    An  average  experience  in  life  is  sufficient  to  i 
show  that  the  greatest  social  evils  result  finom  the  i 
improvidence  which  wastes  and  spends,  and  saves  not, 
even  when  the  means  of  economising  exist.    The 
statesmen  of  our  times  seem,  in  levying  direct  ta^xes, 
incapable  of  perceiving  the  distinetion  between  in- 
come derived  from  property  and  income  resulting  j 
from,  and  incidental  to,  a  profession.     The  country  i 
is  angry  with' their  blindness,  but  it  is  incidental  to  | 
their  countrymen.     In  the  management  of  domestic 
affairs,  many  men  decline  to  acknovledge  the  differ- 
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enoe ;  andbeoaAae,  in  tlie  meantiine,  they  earn  or  re- 
feire  Uiree,  four,  or  fire  handred  pounds  annaally,  in- 
sist on  spending  them  to  the  last  shilling.  There  is  no 
non  refined  emrity  than  that  of  many  parents  who 
edocate  their  familios  in  hahits  of  expense,  of  idleness, 
ud  pride,  that  they  have  no  means  of  enahling  them 
to  preterre.  Blind  to  the  ant,  despising  the  hee,  for- 
gftfal  of  pmdence,  and  neglecting  Scripture,  they  go 
forward  dayhyday,  and  year  by  year,  soothed  by  sweet 
BQiie,  pleased  with  aooomplishments  that  make  no  re 
tarn — ^happy  in  the  idleness,  and  rejoicing  even  in  the 
helplessness,  of  the  beings  whom  they  really  love,  to  the 
hour  when  they  mnst  cast  them  to  battle,  unarmed,  in 
life,  and  part  with  them  for  all  time.  They  have  made 
so  prorision  to  support  their  present  state.  They  have 
Doteren  afforded  them  an  education  sufficiently  prac- 
tical and  useful  to  gain  them  a  loaf  or  a  lodging. 
Ther  hare  treated  their  children  like  toys  that  may 
be  broken  and  thrown  aside  when  they  need  them  no 
longer— andbroken  and  thrown  asidethey  are  amongst 
the  rubbish  and  the  refuse  of  the  world.  It  is  often 
appalling  to  trace  the  sufferings  entailed  by  this  cruel 
tT,  and  to  mark  their  end  in  the  ruin  of  mind  and  body 
—the  prostration  of  a  ball-room  beauty,  who  was 
flever  taoght  to  stitch  her  own  caps  through  the  de- 
gradation of  dependence — the  slight  struggles  with 
temptation — ^the  fall  into  the  rale  of  vice — the  miser- 
able stumbling  amid  its  miseries,  until  the  victim  be- 
comes too  worthless  for  even  its  lowest  market-places, 
ud  finds  a  refuge  for  the  last  years  of  life  in  the  trade 
of  a  drunken  char- woman,  or  support  from  the  pro- 
fitaofbq;ging. 

That  is  the  worst  form  which  the  evil  takes,  and 
there  are  many  softer  shades.  We  remember  very 
veil  the  beauty  of  a  house  covered  in  spring  and  sum- 
mertime  with  nicely-trained  flowers  and  shrubs — 
vith  honeysuckle  leading  over  the  porch,  and  roses 
fsthering  round  the  windows,  while  the  shrubbery 
from  the  gate  to  the  hall  was  a  series  of  little  clumps, 
B^fnlly  arranged  and  ever  green — ^from  its  variety 
almost  ever  blossoming.  The  flower  garden  was  laid 
OQt  with  consummate  taste.  The  fruit  and  vegetable 
garden  even  was  a  little  paradise  from  its  neatness. 
The  hedges  round  the  place  in  spring  were  ever  white 
vith  promise,  in  autumn  red  with  produce.  With- 
out was  rivalled  by  within.  The  hand  of  skill  and 
taste  had  left  its  traces  everywhere.  It  was  evi 
dently  the  home  of  intellect  and  wealth.  The  li- 
brary was  not  a  crowded  room,  but  it  had  all  that 
learned  leisure  could  require ;  while  the  globe, 
the  microscope,  the  telescope,  and  chemical  instru- 
ments, expensive  and  excellent  in  their  several  de- 
partments, rendered  it  at  least  probable  that  the 
family  made  science  their  amusement. 

There  could  be  nothing,  apparently,  to  object  against 
this  home.  It  seemed,  indeed,  to  bo  the  home  of  the 
^ppy  family.  Time  was  not  squandered,  for  leisure 
vas  made  subservient  to  instruction.  The  duties  of 
morality  were  not  neglected,  for  old  and  young  were 
apparently  strictly  moral.  The  interests  of  religiou 
vere  not  overlooked,  for  parents  and  children  seemed 
to  consider  the  spot  of  beauty  where  their  lot  was  cast 
hut  only  as  the  vehicle  in  their  journey  to  the  per- 
manent world.  What»  then,  was  thero  to  urge  against 
the  father's  iaiih  and  practice  ?— this  merely,  '<  that 
vhoerer  neglects  to  provide  forthosegf  hui  own  hoase- 


hold,  has  denied  the  faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  in- 
fidel." 

The  head  of  this  family  was  a  member  of  a  skiUed 
profession.  He  was  a  man  of  undoubted  talent. 
His  earnings  were  ample.  Time  passed  in  the  midst 
of  happiness  and  forgotfulness  ;  but  time  passes  al- 
ways. Some  of  the  many  causes  that  destroy  health 
closed  his  life.  His  death  was  sudden.  His  affairs 
were  wound  up ;  and  ere  his  debts  were  paid — ^but 
they  were  paid — his  property  was  sold.  To  his  wi- 
dow, and  his  family — numerous  and  young — ^there 
remained  nothing.  Thoy  retired  with  the  wreck  of 
a  mansion  to  crowd  a  cottage.  The  daughters  used 
their  needles,  the  sons  became  apprentices  to  trades, 
and  they  struggled,  and  are  struggling,  successfully 
against  poverty ;  but  theirs  is  a  battle  for  bread, 
rendered  harder  because  they  were  onc«  accustomed 
not  to  the  comforts  only,  but  also  to  the  elegancies 
and  luxuries  of  life. 

There  are  ten  thousand  similar  cases  in  this  coun- 
try at  this  day,  and  any  one  of  them  illustrates  the 
propriety  and  advantage  of  life  assurance.  The 
outlay  of  capital  is  not  requisite  to  guard  against 
these  calamities.  The  income  of  the  person  to  whom 
we  refer  would  have  enabled  him,  from  an  early  period 
in  life,  to  have  paid  £60  annually  of  premiums.  That 
sum  would  have  secured  £2500  at  his  death,  and  this, 
again,  would  have  materially  aided  his  family  in  the 
completion  of  their  education  and  establishment  in 
life,  without  destroying  a  woman's  comforts  in  her 
widowed  days. 

There  is  nothing  clearer  than  that  all  recipients  of 
incomes  subjected  to  the  income-tax  ought  also  to  pay 
a  voluntary  tax  to  secure  the  independence  of  their 
families.  The  sum  paid  to  Government,  if  early  com- 
menced, would  be  productive  of  influential  results  in 
the  insurance  offices.  Double  that  sum  would  secure 
the  means  of  comparative  independence  under  any 
circumstances.  And  if  one  family  can  live  for  one 
hundred  pounds  yearly,  another  may  do  the  same, 
although  earning  fifty  more,  by  merely  resolving  to 
bravo* the  promptings  of  pride  and  fashion;  for  it  may 
astonish  the  fashionable  world  to  know,  that  circles 
and  coteries  extend  all  the  distance  taken  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer; — and  determining  to  secure 
independence. 

An  accountant  will  take  up  the  Carlisle  or  Nor- 
thampton tables  of  life,  and  tell  the  chances  of  being 
alive  at  any  particular  date.  They  may  be  read  in 
another  way.  They  tell,  also,  the  chances  of  death ; 
and  of  a  hundred  individuals  who  marryin  this  month 
of  March,  1848,  in  the  middle  classes  of  society— 
one  year,  two  years,  five  years,  ten  years  hence — a 
given  and  almost  a  certain  number  will  be  widows 
or  widowers.  That  fact  is  certain ;  and  because  it  is 
equally  uncertain  on  whom  the  doom  may  fall,  life 
insurance  becomes  the  duty  of  every  man  enjoying 
an  income  exceeding  that  absolutly  necessary  for  ex- 
istence, and  unpossessed  of  property.  Life  assurance 
confers  on  every  man  all  the  advantages  in  econo- 
mising money  for  his  family's  use,  that  ho  could  se- 
cure to  a  life  stretching  beyond  middle  age.  The 
performance  of  this  particular  duty  in  life  is  by  this 
agency  secured ;  and  we  are  not  certain  that  any 
man  can  bo  said  to  entertain  towards  his  wifs  and 
fumily  an  enlightened  affection,  by  whom  the  duty 
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of  TftUiBf  them  above  the  oontingeney  of  genieel  pau- 
perism or  severe  toil  is  neglected,  or  postponed  ontil 
it  cannot  be  accomplished. 

To  the  working  classes  tbe  benefits  of  thU  mode  of 
■eouring  property  have  never  yet  been  su^eiently 
extended.  We  see  obstacles  to  remove  ere  ever 
its  influences  can  fully  reach  them.  The  sanatory 
state  of  large  towns  shorten  the  average  lives  of  this 
class,  but  we  are  doubtful  whether  the  disparity  be- 
tween them  and  the  middle  classes  be  broadly  mark- 
ed within  the  region  of  life  occupied  by  insurance  so- 
cieties. The  proportion  of  deaths  amongst  the  work- 
ing classes  is  greatly  increased  by  the  sad  fatalities 
amopgst  the  young.  Deficient  air,  cleanliness,  food, 
medicine,  warmth,  and  attendance,  destroy  the  young 
of  this  class  very  rapidly ;  and  we  are  not  convinced 
that  artisans  and  labourers,  who  have  reached  the 
years  of  maturity,  live  then,  on  au  average, for  shorter 
periods  than  the  middle  or  upper  classes.  There  is  a 
necessity  for  more  accurate  inquiry  than  any  we  have 
met  hitherto,  ere  that  question  could  be  answered  affir- 
matively. But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  extension  of 
life  assurance  to  this  class  would  obviate  all  the 
pauperism  that  is  not  caused  by  crime,  or  iudolenoe 
and  ignorance.  It  would  soften  the  pillow  of  death 
to  many  aching  heads,  that,  in  the  fears  for  those 
they  leave  behind  them,  feel  one  of  the  bitterest  pangs 
of  death.  It  would  brighten,  so  far  a«  they  ever  can 
be  brightened,  hearths  from  which  the  father  and  the 


husband  has  been  for  »vep  taken.  It  wenid  give  the 
mother  a  chance,  and  a  fair  chance,  of  rearing  her 
family  and  providing  for  herself,  in  some  such  man- 
ner as  these  duties  would  have  been  performed  if 
death  had  not  intervened.  Money  wiU  not  loothe  tbe 
sorrow  for  the  dead  when  the  eorpae  is  in  the  house^ 
or  the  coffin  leaves  the  door.  Property  will  not  ob- 
literate sad  memories  that  ever  carry  the  living  soul 
down  into  the  cities  of  dead  bodies.  It  is  not  de- 
sirable that  earth,  or  aught  held  by  it,  should  have 
such  power.  It  is  rather  well  that,  as  the  pilgrim 
wends  his  way  through  time,  there  should  be  many 
links  gathering  aronnd  the  soul,  between  it  and  the 
world,  real,  but  invisible.  It  makes  change  less 
strange,  as  we  gi*ow  year  after  year  more  accustomed 
to  think  of  those  who  have  changed ;  and,  on  eount- 
ing  over  the  roll  of  old  friends,  find  out  that  the  ba- 
lance is  now  in  favour  of  futurity. 

But  the  means  of  living  independently,  or  by  the 
proceeds  of  an  honest,  careful  industry,  are  good ; 
and  a  barb  is  torn  from  the  arrow  of  desolation  itself 
when  it  can  be  prevented  firom  plunging  tiie  widow 
and  the  widow*s  children  into  irremediable  poverty — 
from  pauperising  them ;  and  this  can  be  dcme — ^wiU 
be  done  too— as  society  progresses,  and  ere  many 
years  pass  away. 

We  will  turn,  in  April,  to  the  history  of  Insorance 
Societies— otheir  different  divisions-^and  the  respec- 
tive advantages  of  the  various  modes  pursufcd. 
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Edda,  ^  ike  Tales  of  a  Qrandmotiter :  JSistary  of  Den- 
nunrk.  First  Part ;  (torn  the  Barliest  Ages  to  the  Death 
of  Canute  the  Great.  Edited  by  Philojuvensis.  London : 
Ntsbet  &  Co. 

According  to  the  great  Chatham,  Shakspeare  in  his 
dramas  has  best  written  the  History  of  England.  In  his 
ballads  Macaulaj  has  popularised  the  annals  of  Ancient 
Home ;  and,  following  good  example,  the  author  of  Edda — 
oh8er\  ing  the  lively  uiterest  which  young  persons  take  in 
history,  where,  as  we  presume,  instead  of  the  stately  and  so< 
norous  periods  of  Gibbon  or  Robertson,  or  the  terse  sentences 
of  the  philosophic  Hume,  they  find  its  most  memorable  and 
romantic  incidents  recorded  in  the  familiar  and  picturesque 
narratives  of  Sir  Walter  Scott — was  induced  to  compile  the 
earlier  history  of  Denmark  upon  the  same  attractive  plan. 
With  that  country  he  is,  as  we  understand,  closely  connected 
and  thoroughly  acquainted. 

The  whole  of  this  Part  L  of  the  projected  work  is  devoted 
either  to  the  mythioal  legends  and  traditions  of  Denmark 
and  Scandinavia  in  general,  or  to  the  earlier  but  tolerably 
well-authenticated  annals  of  the  Northern  nations.  A  well- 
written  introductory  section  presents  a  compreliensive  view 
of  the  Northern  tribes  previous  to  the  first  attempts  made  to 
introduce  Christianity  among  them.  The  materials  for  this 
preliminary  dissertation  are  (bund  both  in  clossicil  history 
and  in  the  ancient  chroniclei's  of  the  North,  together  with  the 
more  tarustworthy  records  of  Adamus  Bremeusis,  a  writer  of 
tbtt  eleventh  century,  and  the  hik  of  Svend  Ansgar,  the  first 
apostle  9f  Christianity  to  Peniiwh,    Tbo  Icelandic  fihroni- 


cles  which  have  lately  been  introduced  to  the  British  reader 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Laing  have  also  furnished  a  liberal  qnota  t<i 
the  work ;  nor  are  we  sore  that  the  questionable  or  half-fiibu- 
lous  romantic  and  heroic  legends  and  marvellbiis  adveniares 
and  enterprises  of  these  warrior  kings  and  chieft  may  not 
prove  as  attractive  to  young  readers  as  the  more  authentic 
records  of  later  and  quieter  periods.  And,  indeed,  to  readers 
of  all  ages  the  early  history  of  those  fierce  and  turbolent,  but 
mnnly  and  energetic  tribes,  to  whom  may  be  traced  all  that  is 
noblest  in  our  own  national  character,  and  freest  in  cur  insti- 
tutions, must  ever  have  powerftil  interest. 

A  few  specimens,  though  necessarily  imperfect,  will  be*t 
show  how  much  this  work  is  calculated  to  attract  juveiiiio 
readers.  And  first  of  Odin,  not  the  original  and  deifiod 
Odin,  but  yet  the  genuine  Odin,  the  famous  conqueror,  w}h», 
sixty  years  before  Christ,  with  his  band  of  devoted  followers, 
suMued  the  North,  and  afterwards  acted  with  moch  the 
same  policy  as  other  conquerors  dow^nwards  to  Napolcot), 
when  in  Egypt  he  affected  to  be  a  follower  of  Mahomet. 


*'  As  Odin  probably  found  that  he  ihonld  not  avoceed  bj  forcr. ; 
he  contrived  with  great  ingenuity  to  avail  himself  of  the  provjuU 
ing  superstitions,  so  as  to  direct  them  to  his  benefit.  He  iden:»-  j 
fled  himself  with  their  former  god,  and  deluded  the  people  by  liind- 
ing  old  and  well-known  traditiont  with  fiJae  storiM  of  his  owhj 
invention.  His  authority  was  nphdd  by  twelve  psMs  or  iuB|srp».  \ 
These  went  under  the  name  of  '  Drotten,'  or  lords,  as  tbey  bail  j 
great  political  influence ;  but  when  spoken  of  as  judicial  functicM^  | 
aries,  men  called  them  '  Biars,*  or  divine  judges. 

**  Odin  seems  to  have  settled  himself  as  a  king  bdore  he  attaimdl 
the  dignity  of  a  god.  He  built  a  great  temple  at  Si|tnBa«  tJioaghl 
he  hinwif  dw«tt  |aunUy  ckne  b^fi  it  V|iililii  uA  tlui  l«n|ic| 
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InuBe  iv alvg  period  ih»  ohief  Kent  of  idolatry  in  the  North. 
Sigtou  wow  ^TMesti  i^  siriking  instauoe  of  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy,  thftt  there  shouhl  be  a  downfiill  of  all  high  places  of  abo- 
SDMtioQ,  with  their  groves  iwd  idols,**  ♦         ♦         ♦         ♦ 

"Odin's  more  leflned  numnera  were  aoeompanied  vith  many 
iigaioua  derices  iar  deceiviag  the  multitude.  Still  he  wottU, 
pvbsp^  ittTe  fiuled  to  eecnre  lor  himielf  ao  speedily  the  entire 
nkmifioQ  of  so  gieiit  aa  e&tent  of  territory,  had  he  not  possessed 
1]ie  knowledge  of  writing.  The  people  saw  various  characters  cut 
fat  on  stares ;  and  they  (bund  that,  when  one  of  these  staves  wsis 
hrMlht  to  uotber  Asa,  at  however  great  a  distance,  it  conveyed 
ifiliraation.  It  ilmost  seemed  to  act  hy  enchantment ;  and,  on 
amnot  ef  this  art,  the  people  thought  that  Odin  and  his  follow- 
en  noat  be  supenvUnral  beings.  The  characters  used  by  Odin 
Tcre  called  '  Euoers,*  from  *  rune,*  a  secret,  and  were  a  kind  of 
liiert^yphics.  The  word  '  Runers'  was  a  proper  designation  for 
ticse  cbanuters,  ibr  few  only  were  acquainted  with  their  use  or 
■emii^.  Many  inseriptions  written  in  these  eharactera  still  exist; 
bttit  seeas  doobtful  whether  any  true  key  to  their  interpretation 
W  teea  or  ever  will  he  discovered,**      •         •         ♦         * 

"Odia  bad  the  habit  of  h^ing  his  hands  on  the  heads  of  those 
vkn  he  chose  to  bless,  who,  in  their  turn,  invoked  his  name  on 
a9  gecBsiflBS  as  diat  of  a  god.  He  believed  in  the  immortality  of 
ik  «MiI,  sad  he  tanght  his  disciples  that  they  could  only  expect 
nteueeiatothe  heavenly  abodes,  if  they  behaved  themselves  vali- 
i&%  OS  earth.  None  wouU  enter  into  ValhaUa,  unless  they  met 
tbeir  death  bj  some  violent  means.  The  consequence  was,  that 
(ii\a\  dtKiples  were  e^cr  ready  to  perform  most  valiaat  deeds ; 
isd  oU  BMn  aolidted  their  friends  to  deprive  them  of  life,  or  fell 
^  thdr  an  hands,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  dying  a  natural 
^b.  Those  who  died  at  home  in  their  beds  from  some  natural 
dnevsK  doomed  to  dwell  for  ever  in  Niflheim,  over  which  the 
^ihtor  of  Loke,  Hel  by  name,  was  said  to  preside.  She  was  a 
B}$t  temfic  fbiy,  who  inflicted  on  the  cowardly  spirits  that  came 
b>  W  abode  the  torments  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  all  manner  of 
Jatkame  djansea.  Brave  q^rits,  on  the  contrary,  were  to  enjoy 
fcr  weimore  the  pleasnrea  of  Valhalla,  with  Odin  their  chief. 
^alhiUa  BMsna,  *  the  hall  of  Val,  or  death  in  the  battlefield  ;*  and 
o  i^  delig^tfU  abode  was  a  pahce,  inhabited  by  Odin,  which 
UM0girtaa,aowiAitiiat800nMii  eonld  walk  abfeact  out  of 
e>th  of  them.  In  finmt  of  thii  sple&did  palnce  there  was  a  bean- 
ti/slif  level  meadow,  where  the  £enharien,  or  the  spirits  of  de- 
parttd  varrior^  met  daily,  and  eiyoyed  the  sport  of  fighting  with 
wb  ether,  till  not  one  was  left  without  wounds.  Such  casuAltiea 
«» rtiese,  however,  were  totally  disregarded,  for,  as  the  evening  came 
»« thej  all  arose  aa  fresh  m  in  the  morning,  and  marched  back  to  the 
P^  to  sit  down  to  a  ennmnl  always  prepared  for  them.  The 
^  vas  some  delidoua  freah  pork»  out  out  of  a  huge  pig,  called 
^aaw,  whidi  every  night  served  for  providing  the  warriors 
^i  their  neat.  During  the  day  the  skeleton  again  became  over- 
hJd  with  fresh  hiyera  of  pork,  and  the  next  night's  provisions  were 
^  ever  nady.  The  diink  was  mead,  of  a  peculiarly  fine  flavour, 
ud  this  the  Eenhariers  drank  ontof  cnpa  made  from  tlie  skulls  of 
^  CKBiica  whom  they  had  hod  most  trouble  ta  kill  when  on 
<*i^  The  attdidanta  were  moat  beantifRl  maidens,  Valkyrier ; 
%  vaited  on  the  gnests,  and  were  dressed  in  splendid  armour, 
^  vith  a  glittering  casque  on  her  head,  and  a  long  spear  in  her 

^in,  howerer,  acknowledged  nn  invisible  Deity,  mightier 
•fti  more  powerful  than  himself,  who  was  to  be  the  judge 
t^aD  gods  and  men,  and  even  of  Odin. 

THE  NORTHERN  VTTHOLOOY, 
"Hic  great  Creator,  the  Af/ader — 
*  Hid  at  one  time  allowed  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  create  out  of  the 
«*fflB3  which  were  continnally  floating  about  in  the  air  an  immense 
£^t,  called  Ymer,  and  the  wicked  Thursen  were  his  progeny.  Bnt 
iXiia  mecceded  in  killing  this  giant,  as  well  as  all  his  wicked  off- 
^Bg.  save  ooe,  who  fled  so  fer  north  that  Odin  did  not  wish  to 
^  the  troaUe  of  pnrtaing  him.  This  enemy,  whom  he  despised, 
Wiae,  however,  the  progenitor  of  a  munerous  race,  called  Jettcrs, 
viio  vere  deatia«d  at  U»t  to  destroy  both  heaven  and  earth ;  in 
<i|<a^toa  of  which  event,  they  poased  their  lives  in  tlie  remotest 
l»rts  of  the  North. 

''From  the  giaai  Tmer^S  skeleton,  the  world  vras  said  to  have 
«8}  nade;  tke  mountains  were  formed  from  his  riba,  the  earth 
Ha  hb  flesh,  tiie  dovds  his  brains,  and  the  sea  his  blood }  the 
^  TCR  the  tn^  «f  bis  h^r,  and  firon  his  eyebrows  were  farmed 


two  dwellinga,  in  which  live4  the  two  first  luuoan  1 
and  Embk. 

'*  Odin  ranked  next  in  the  estimation  of  his  disciples,  and  they 
believed  that  after  his  death  he  ascended  to  the  highest  heavens, 
Hlidakialf.  With  his  all-penetrating  eyes  he  thence  surveyed  the 
whole  worid,  and  by  his  powerful  hand  all  things  were  direoted. 
The  god  who  occupied  the  third  place  was  Thor,  the  god  of  war. 
His  great  exploits  were  all  performed  with  the  aid  of  an  immftn^ 
hammer,  called  Mjoelner.  The  order  in  which  the  rest  of  the 
twelve  gods  took  precedence  was  Niord,  then  Freyor,  Tyr,  Braga, 
HeimdHl,  Hother,  Widar,  Baldur  (famed  for  his  mildness  and  pnrily 
of  character),  Wiler,  Uller,  and  Forfete.  We  have,  by  the  luunea 
given  to  our  days,  still  retained  the  memoiy  of  those  times }  for 
Wednesday  is  literally  Wodan's,  or  Odiu*s  day  *,  Thursday  is  Thor*a 
day  J  Friday  is  Freyer's  day ;  and,  probably,  Tuesday  is  Tyr's  d^y. 
T^T  was  much  revered,  and  thought  to  be  equal  to  Thor  in  bravery; 
at  times  his  actions,  however,  were  said  to  liave  been  so  wild  as  to 
make  him  looked  upon  as  under  the  influence  of  some  mad  frenxy. 
It  appears  that  each  of  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms  had  their 
pecnliar  fovourite  amongst  the  gods :  thus  Odin  aeenu  to  have  been 
peculiarly  revered  by  the  Banes ;  Thor  by  the  Norwegians ;  and 
Fre>-er  by  the  Swedea.  Braga  was  the  god  of  poetry  and  eloquence, 
and  he  had  married  the  goddess  Ydun,  who  was  skilfhl  in  medicine 
and  surgery.  She  had  in  her  possession  an  apple,  which  had  the 
wonderful  viitne  of  removing  all  the  appearance  of  old  age  in  any  per* 
son  who  was  permitted  to  taste  of  it,  and  such  once  more  received 
all  the  vigour  of  youth.  This  was  a  beautiful  allegory,  showing 
the  power  of  poetry  and  eloquence.  From  the  name  of  the  gixl 
Braga,  the  English  words,  to  brag,  and  braggart,  are  said  to  be 
derived,  though  these  words  have  now  a  sadly  perverted  meaning. 

*'Heirodal  was  a  border  warden,  whose  duties  required  great 
watchfulness.  He  is  described  aa  gifted  with  the  power  of  seeing 
by  night,  as  well  as  by  day.  His  range  of  vision  was  so  extensive 
that  he  could  see  what  occurred  a  hundred  miles  off ;  liis  hearing 
was  so  acnte  that  ho  was  sensible  of  the  sound  of  the  grass  grow- 
ing.  Frcya  was  the  goddess  of  love,  the  Venus  of  the  North,  but 
of  gieater  purity  of  character  than  the  southern  deity. 

**  In  order  to  support  his  religion  with  becoming  splendour,  to 
keep  up  the  temples,  to  procure  victims  for  the  sacrifice,  and  to 
make  a  suitable  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  his  priests,  Odin 
instituted  a  poll-tax,  which  was  paid  by  all  the  people.  It  was 
called  the  nose-tax,  as  if  exacted  for  the  privilege  of  possessing 
that  prominent  feature.**         ♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

"Odin  went  on  deluding  his  disciples  nntU  he  was  probably 
himself  persuaded  that  his  tenets  were  oomniunicated  by  divine 
revelation.  Still  many  a  doubt  and  fear  must  have  passed  through 
his  mind,  lest  his  disciples  should  at  last  discover  the  hoUowness 
of  his  claims  to  divinity.  Aa  age  therefore  came  on,  he  determined 
upon  removing  himself  by  a  voluntary  act  from  the  scenes  over 
which  he  had  so  long  presided.  Bat  to  commit  the  act,  without 
taking  every  possible  means  to  leave  a  deep  impression  on  the 
minds  nf  his  followers,  would  be  to  defeat  its  end.  Odin,  there- 
fore, invited  all  the  chiefs  and  a  great  number  of  his  disciples  to 
meet  him  at  the  temple  in  the  sacred  city  of  Sigtuna.  Tliey  were 
accustomed  to  meet  there  three  limes  in  the  year  to  celebrate  their 
great  festivals.  The  first  of  these  was  in  the  beginning  of  summer, 
to  unplore  success  in  their  military  and  predator}-  excursions;  the 
Bec<md  was  in  the  autumn,  to  retuni  thanks  for  the  blessing  of  har- 
vest ;  and  the  third  fc«tiviil  was  in  the  middle  of  winter.  This 
was  tlic  principal  one,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  time  of  great  pub- 
lie  rejoicings.  It  was  also  on  this  occasion  that  the  priests  and 
people  offered  up  expiatory  sacriflces  for  any  personal  sins  commit- 
ted by  them,  or  for  any  neglect  shown  to  their  various  duties  during 
the  past  year.  It  occuritMl  ver}-  nearly  at  the  time  \ihen  we  now 
celebrate  Christmas,  and  it  was  called  Juul,  from  being  the  time 
when  the  year  turned,  the  old  year  going  out  and  the  new  coming 
in.  It  probably  derived  its  name,  therefore,  from  the  word  'hiul' 
or  wheel.  It  still  has  retained  its  name  in  Danish,  for  Christmas 
is  called  *  Juul*  by  the  Banes,  One  of  the  principal  dishes  phiced 
on  the  table  was  the  head  of  a  large  boar,  probably  to  remind  the 
people  of  the  deliaicies  awaiting  them  if  they  came  to  Valhalla  and 
ate  of  Serimner.  Pork  was  a  fhrouritc  dish  with  the  Scandina- 
vians, and  therefore  appropriately  ser\-ed  at  such  a  festival ;  but  it 
is  curious  that  in  England  this  custom  of  presenting  at  Christmas 
a  boards  head,  decked  out  gaily,  is  still  obaened  in  various  places. 
At  this  festival  they  lighted  immense  piles  of  blazing  wood,  for  it 
was  during  the  coldest  period  of  winter,  and  fuel  was  to  be  had  for 
the  mere  fetching  it ;  consequently  there  was  at  this  time,  in  a 
plaoe  like  Si^tona,  no  lack  of  flits.    The  itsMmbnace  of  this  ei^ 
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joyment  te&aa  to  have  l)een  preserved  hy  the  Yorkshire  and  Nor- 
thumberland people,  who  at  Christinas  light  the  'jole-log.' 

"  Bnt,  to  return  to  Odin,  when  aU  Iiis  friends  were  gathered  to- 
gether to  the  Juul  festival,  he  acquainted  them  with  his  intentions. 
He  was  tired  of  'Mannaheim,'  the  home  of  men,  and  he  wished  to 
return  to  his  original  home,  'Godheim.'  His  friends  could  not  hut 
approve  of  his  purpose,  and,  at  Odin's  request,  one  of  the  bystan- 
ders pierced  him  nine  times  mth  a  spear ;  and  thus  in  (uture  all 
who  fell  by  violent  means  became  consecrated  to  Odin,  and  were  to 
he  his  guests  at  Vallialla. 

"  Thus  died  this  man,  who,  from  the  strong  impression  which  he 
made  on  the  minds  of  his  disciples,  must  have  been  richly  gifted  with 
both  physical  and  intellectual  powers.  T^t  centuries  after  his  death, 
his  very  name  was  so  revered,  that  those  who  professed  faith  in  it 
looked  upon  themselves  as  tied  together  in  one  holy  bond  of  fellow- 
ship, however  much  they  might  disagree  and  quarrel  regarding 
worldly  matters.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  Odin's  earthly 
reign  lasted  only  twenty  years." 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  Mr.  Carlyle  has  enrolled 
Odin  among  the  number  of  his  Heroes.  Among  the  many 
tales  of  the  "fierce  wars  and  faithful  loves"  of  these  periods, 
none  is  more  striking  than  that  of  Hagbarth  and  Signe, 
which  comprehends  the  elements  of  the  highest  tragedy.  It 
is  said  to  have  occurred  during  the  reign  of  Frode  the  Third, 
and  about  300  years  B.C. 

HAGBARTH  AND  SIONE. 

"  During  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  an  event  occurred  which 
has  formed  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  historical 
romances  of  the  North,  and  has  been  sung  by  many  poets. 

"  Three  Norwegian  princes  came  on  a  visit  to  the  Danish  court, 
and  one  of  them,  Hagbarth  by  name,  completely  won  the  heart  of 
King  Frode's  daughter,  Signe,  who  is  said  to  Iiave  been  a  most 
lovely  princess. 

*'  In  those  days,  no  valiant  warrior  thought  himself  justified  in 
marrying  before  he  had  rendered  himself  celebrated  by  his  deeds  in 
war  and  rapine. 

"  Hagbarth  wished,  therefore,  to  set  out  on  some  frecbooting 
expedition,  before  he  united  himself  with  Signe ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose he  left  Leyre,  with  some  men  and  ships,  unaccompanied  by  his 
brothers,  who  preferred  to  stay  and  enjoy  the  gaieties  of  the  court. 

"  At  a  drunken  fray,  some  disputes  arose  bet^'een  the  Danish 
princes  and  their  Norwegian  guests,  and  the  latter  were  slain. 
Such  a  breach  of  hospitality  was  looked  upon  as  a  most  atrocious 
deed,  in  an  age  when  guests  were  always  safe,  and  their  persons 
sacred,  if  once  received  into  a  house.  When  these  news  reached 
Hagbarth,  he  immediately  returned  to  the  Danish  court.  He 
landed  in  the  night,  unobserved,  and  with  a  few  followers  surprised 
the  Danish  princes  and  slew  them,  before  any  effectual  resistance 
could  be  offered  him.  Hagbarth  retired  immediately,  and,  without 
any  opposition,  embarked  again  on  board  his  ships,  and  at  once  put 
to  sea. 

"  Wliile  he  was  engaged  in  the  sacred  duty  of  avengbg  the  mur- 
der of  his  two  brothers,  Hagbarth  had  never  given  room  to  any 
other  thoughts ;  but  now,  wlien  success  had  attended  him,  and  he 
was  leaving  the  Danish  coast,  he  had  time  to  reflect,  and  he  felt 
that  he  had,  prolmbly,  lost  Signe  for  ever,  now  that  he  had  slain 
her  brothers.  Uncertainty  of  the  real  state  of  Signe's  iniiid  seemed 
to  Hagbarth  the  worst  of  all  misfortunes,  and  he  determined  to 
risk  everything  rather  than  to  remain  in  such  a  state  of  suspense. 
He  put  his  ships  about,  and,  when  off  Lcyrc,  he  told  his  men  to 
wait  for  him  while  he  was  gone  ashore.  He  landed  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  Skioldmoe,  or  like  one  of  those  maidens  who  used  then 
to  accompany  armies  in  full  military  array,  lead  the  men  to  battle, 
and  encourage  them  by  their  own  esuimple  to  fight  bravely.  They 
may  lie  considered  as  the  northern  Amazons,  only  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  they  always  fought  on  foot.  Hagbarth  was  admitted  in 
this  disguise  into  the  presence  of  the  princess,  who  immediately 
recognised  her  beloved.  She  kept  her  secret  well,  and,  without  auy 
demonstrations  of  joy  or  surprise,  ordered  her  guest,  who  stated 
that  she  brought  news  from  Hagbarth,  to  be  led  into  her  inner 
apartments. 

"  Signe  had,  meanwhile,  great  trouble  in  lulling  any  suspicions 
which  her  maidens  seemed  at  one  time  to  have.  They  had,  accord- 
ing to  old  Scandinavian  custom,  bathed  and  washed  the  hands  and 
feet  of  their  guest,  and  were  surprised  to  find  that  they  were  so 
hairy  and  rough,     Signe  said  that  it  was  not  at  all  surprising,  for 


the  warlike  occupations  of  their  guest  would  make  her  hands  liud 
and  the  feet  rough,  and  very  unlike  their  own,  which  were  oolj 
engaged  in  plying  the  distaff,  or  turning  the  spinning-wheel. 

'  When  night  came  on,  Signe  dismissed  her  attendants,  having 
previously  ordered  that  they  should  honour  their  guest  by  giving 
her  a  dormitory  next  to  her  own  apartment.  The  lovers  then  mrt, 
and  Hagbarth  had  the  joy  to  learn  that  Signe  in  no  way  blamed 
his  conduct,  but  considered  him  perfectly  justified  in  the  revenge  he 
had  taken ;  nor  did  she  love  him  the  less.  The  lovers  were  so 
happy  in  thus  meeting  again,  that  the  light  of  morning  had  began 
to  dawn  before  Hagbarth  thought  of  their  parting.  He  then  asked 
Signe,  who  now  hurried  him  away,  anxious  for  his  safety,  what  she 
would  do  if  he  were  taken,  and  had  to  pay  for  his  last  deeds  with 
the  loss  of  his  life.  She  then  told  him  that  he  was  dearer  to  her 
than  life  itself,  and  that,  whether  his  death  should  come  soon  or  late, 
she  would  not  survive  him. 

"  In  the  meantime,  the  maids  had  been  talking  with  the  guards 
about  the  strange  guest  who  had  come  on  a  visit  to  the  princess: 
their  reports  soon  circulated  amongst  the  men,  and  excited  no  little 
curiosity.  They  determined  to  send  out  spies,  who  should  watch 
the  Skioldmoe.  Hagbarth  had,  therefore,  scarcely  quitted  the  apart- 
ment of  the  princess,  before  he  was  tracked  by  various  persons,  who, 
by  his  martial  bearing,  soon  recognised  in  him  a  numly  warrior. 
They  determined  to  arrest  this  intruder,  who  had  dared  to  profane 
the  dormitories  of  the  princess ;  when,  however,  they  came  upon 
him,  he  defended  himself  so  desperately,  that  many  lives  were  lost 
before  they  overpowered  him ;  and  then,  to  their  great  surprise, 
they  found  that  they  had  got  the  murderer  of  their  late  princes. 
Without  further  trial,  Hagbarth  was  consigned  to  the  gallows. 
When  Signe  learned  the  cause  of  all  this  turmoil,  she  set  fire  to  her 
apartments;  and  as  Hagbarth  was  led  out  to  death,  he  saw  the 
flames  ascend  and  consume  all  that  he  valued  on  earth.  With  this 
proof  of  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  Signers  love,  Hagbarth  joyfully 
and  proudly  urged  his  executioners  to  accomplish  their  task.'* 

The  skioldmoe  of  the  above  tale,  and  of  the  Northern  na- 
tions, more  resembles  Joan  of  Arc,  or  the  Maid  of  Sara- 
gossa,  than  the  Amazons  of  classical  hi&tozy. 

The  condition  of  women  is  not  the  least  remai^able  fea« 
ture  in  the  early  condition  of  all  the  Northern  and  Tea- 
tonic  tribes  ;  and  it  is  one  to  which  philosophy  must  trace 
and  a.scribe  many  of  their  suhsequent  nohlest  distinctions. 
What  a  contrast  does  the  following  picture  present  to  the 
condition  of  the  women  of  the  East,  and  also  to  those  of  the 
most  highly-polished  nations  of  classical  antiquity,  ay,  even 
to  those  of  highly-polished  Greece !  And  more  might  have 
been  said  of  the  iufluence,  and  even  of  that  direct  influence 
of  the  women  in  public  aflfairs,  which  has  borne  fruits  so 
fair,  that  it  may  be  termed  an  agent  and  instminent  of 
modem  civilization  only  inferior  to  Christianity. 

THE  WOMEN  OF  THE  NORTH. 

"We  read  often  in  the  Northern  history,  that  females  exercised 
a  great  influence  over  the  other  sex,  and  we  will  pause  for  a  few 
moments  to  describe  their  api)earance,  their  position,  and  character. 
They  seem  to  have  generally  been  well-formed,  and  above  the  sta- 
ture of  the  present  race,  but  they  carried  themsdves  with  greati 
natural  grace  and  dignity;  their  complexions  were  remarkably  ^ir ; 
their  eyes  of  a  light  blue  colour,  beautifully  clear,  though  sometime'^ 
we  read  that  clear  grey  eyes  are  mentioned  as  a  great  attractiou  tu 
a  Scandinavian  lover.  Their  hair  was  flaxen,  light-coloured,  thongli 
often  of  a  rather  sandy  hue ;  dark  or  black  hair  was  hardly  ever  seen^ 
The  Northern  maidens  prided  themselves  much  on  the  length  of  tbcil 
hair,  and  paid  great  attention  to  it,  so  as  to  keep  it  well  combed  and 
handsomely  twisted. 

** Amongst  the  nobler  class  of  women,  such  as  the  dangfiters  ul 
jarls  and  under-kings,  we  often  read  of  instances  where  the  all-surj 
passing  beauty  of  their  features  is  dwelt  on  with  great  ecstacy ;  ani 
the  old  skialds  speak  of  ladies  'who  shone  as  the  sun  of  the  valle\  I 
or  'as  a  morning  star,'  and  so  on. 

"The  females  of  the  higher  classes  seem  to  have  been  much  ev 
gaged  in  spinning  and  in  weaving  i  they  were  ahle  to  produce  line 
of  a  verj'  fine  texture,  and  they  also  knew  how  to  weave  tapestry 
wherein  liistorical  and  religious  representations  were  brought  oi 
with  great  skill. 
I     "The  ScandinaYian  maid  ex^ed  her  lover  to  present  her  wit 
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rings,  bodies,  nd  bisoekts  of  goU,  besides  battons  made  of  the 
fRcioos  nKtab,  which  were  often  cnrionsly  inlaid  with  pearls  and 
ntber;  those  whidi  are  occasionally  foand  still  show  excellent  work- 
wutthip.  Host  of  these  ornaments  had,  however,  to  be  gained  by 
pimron  tlie  eoests  of  the  Sooth;  for  the  North  was  poor,  and 
codd  not  boast  of  many  ingeniona  craftsmen  able  to  work  in  gold 
nsiim,  though  a  few  have  been  mentioned  who  understood  such 

"The  Vers  to  all  stores  were  in  the  hands  of  the  females,  who 
fincted  sQ  honiehold  matters. 

'  The  legend  of  Beigthom  illustrates  the  character  of  a  noble  and 
In);  SendinaYiaii  bul^  of  those  days.  Bergthora  appean  to  liave 
Buried  one  who  was  beneath  her  in  station,  for  her  husband,  Niels, 
Tis  onlr  a  bonde,  and  not  possessed  of  affluence.  They  had  a  \ery 
]ai^  family ;  but  Bergthora  took  care  that  all  the  children  received 
ik  bat  possible  education,  and  at  the  same  time  she  was  so  active 
lad  indaftnooa  in  directing  Nielses  household  aflairs,  that  in  his 
(^  age  he  was  prosperous  and  even  rich.  Bergthora  had  esta- 
blbbfd  a  reputation  as  the  pattern  of  a  wife,  and  men  often  spoke 
of  W  with  admiration.  The  report  of  Niels's  wealth  proved  ulti- 
aafth  his  bane ;  for  some  pirates  were  induced  by  it  to  come  and 
kr  negc  to  his  eastle.  When  other  means  were  unavailing,  they 
dHfrniaed  to  set  it  on  fire ;  but  previously  they  summoned  Berg- 
tbon  and  her  maidens  to  oome  out,  and  not  perish  with  the  men. 
Xiffa  was  sick  at  the  time,  and  Bergthora  thus  spoke  to  the  rubbers : 
'la  IDT Tottth  T  was  married  to  Niels,  and  I  have  shared  with  him 
bis  fvA  dajrs  sad  his  prosperity  ;  I  am  not  going  now  to  leave  him 
ii  bis  old  dsys  and  in  trouble.*  She  then  quietly  placed  herself  on 
lie  old  naa'a  eonch,  and  perished  with  him  in  the  flames." 
•  ♦*««* 

"la  peace,  the  men  were  chiefly  engaged  in  the  chase  or  in  fish- 
B^;  siule  the  women  attended  to  the  fidd-work,  or  were  employed 
B  boBsehoId  laboura.  The  northern  people  respected  women,  and 
even  onuidered  them  peculiarly  endowed  with  a  prophetic  spirit. 
HoMx  Qsay  dd  women  pretended  to  be  gifted  with  second  sight, 
vi  the  power  to  predict  events.  These  pnyphetesaes  were  held 
h  merence  by  all  dasses  of  the  people;  they  were  dressed  in 
vitite  linen  garments,  and  wore  also,  as  ornaments,  heavy  belts  of 
e^iper  roond  their  waists,  and  ehains  of  the  same  material  round 
ftaraecb.'* 

We  need  not  add  that  the  prophetesses  too  often  abused 
^  a8aimed  gifts  and  power. 

Tbe  PythoneM  of  the  North  was  not  a  little  imposing  in 
^  rites,  as  well  as  formidable  in  her  privileges  :— 

"Ail  prisonen  made  in  war  were  brought  before  the  chief  pro- 
pbrtea,  who  sdected  thoae  victims  whom  she  considered  the  most 
•iHy  to  appease  by  their  blood  the  wrath  of  their  deities.  The 
pfCipbftess^  in  her  white  robes,  stood  on  a  high  stone  raised  above 
toipper  eaUron.  She  had  tiie  victim  brought  before  her;  and, 
kiUii^  its  head  above  the  rim  of  the  caldron,  qnickly  passed  her 
"wl  across  its  throat,  pretending  to  divine,  finom  the  manner  in 
»bidi  the  blood  squirted  into  the  caldron,  whether  the  gods  were 
^waUe  or  net.  Inferior  priestesses  were  meanwhile  busy  in 
pFptog  op  the  vicUm*8  stomach,  divining  further,  from  the  entrails 
f  vautt  to  questions  of  less  importance.  It  was  besides  ordained, 
^  e^o;  nine  yean  there  should  be  a  great  saorifiGe  made  in  the 
^^  tempk,  when  ninety-nine  men,  with  the  same  number  of 
^^ili'Nu,  hounds,  and  cocks,  were  slaughtered  as  a  propitiatory 
cf^  to  the  gods.  Should  any  great  cahunity  befal  the  nation, 
'^'tt  the  expiration  of  the  usual  interval  of  yean,  it  was  expected 
^.^  tite  king,  that  he,  with  some  of  the  ehiefs,  should  voluntarily 
pKst  thenuelvea  as  victims  at  the  altar  of  the  gods.  Religion 
iB  tW  days  was  no  slight  matter,  and  the  reputation  of  piety  in- 
^  the  risk  of  being  sacrificed  for  the  national  welfare.  They 
bcv  bat  little  of  medical  sdenoe;  but  there  was  no  great  necessity 
I  h  suf  h  knowledge,  from  their  general  healthiness.  They  took  a 
I  p3t  deal  of  exercise,  and  lived  on  simple  fare.  In  cases  of  sick- 
^  the  females  availed  themselves  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
.Ed^onsl  qualities  of  a  few  herbs;  and,  in  cases  of  wounds,  the 
•^siogs  applied  were  very  simple.  The  females  also  generally 
t'^'M  as  surgeons.  The  children  were  well  treated  by  their 
'^*^n,  who  nttEwd  them  for  several  yean  after  their  birth." 

Tbe  last  paragraphs  refer  rather  to  the  women  of  the 
^  -tkie  tribes  generally  than  to  those  of  th©  nation  whose 
^^  u  here  recorded. 


Among  the  most  renowned  of  tlie  early  sovereigns  of  Den« 
mark  is  Re(jner  Lodbrog,  intimately  associated  in  English 
memories  with  the  bravest  strains  of  the  heroic  poetry  of  the 
North.  The  origin  of  his  designation  ofLodbrog  takes  fancy 
somewhat  aback,  and  at  first  sight  acts  as  a  provoking  coun- 
ter charm  ;  bat  one  soon  gets  over  the  homely  epithet  bestowed 
upon  this  famous  sea-king.  The  account  of  him  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  unpretending  narrative-style  of  the  work. 

REGNER  LODBROO. 
"  He  was  such  a  king  as  the  Danes  loved  to  have  for  their  ruler ; 
he  liked  nothing  better  than  adventures  and  expeditions  to  foreign 
lands.  His  father  had  subdued  the  Orkneys,  and  the  son  set  about  con- 
quering Scotland,  on  which  he  made  some  fortunate  attacks,  though 
witliout  establishing  a  permanent  rule.  His  attacks  on  the  English 
coast  !<  seem  to  have  been  principally  for  the  sake  of  booty  which 
he  hoped  to  carry  away,  and  the  Icelandic  chronicle  tells  us,  that 
this  king  sailed  even  to  the  Mediterranean,  as  far  as  Constantinople, 
and  brought  home  great  treasures.  His  surname  of '  Lodbrok'  was 
given  him  from  his  nautical  dress,  for  he  preferred  to  go  in  lod 
(wool)  broks  (breeks  or  brecchcs\  such  coarse  woollen  trousen  as 
saUon  wore,  rather  than  put  on  his  royal  apparel. 

"Polygamy  had  become  less  general,  but  Regner  revived  this 
custom  to  an  unusual  extent ;  and,  when  he  was  not  engaged  in 
piratical  expeditions,  he  was  sure  to  be  employed  in  courting  some 
fair  lady.  He  gained  the  hand  of  his  first  wife,  Tliora  Borgahiurt, 
by  slaying  two  giants,  who  had  been  employed  by  her  Higher  to 
watch  her  on  account  of  some  sootlisayer*s  mysterious  warnings. 
Thora  Borguhiort  means  Thora,  the  hind  of  the  burg  (castle),  and 
she  was  so  remarkably  handsome,  that  her  two  guards  became  quite 
enamoured  of  her,  and  she  was  only  saved  from  the  odious  caresses 
of  either  of  her  loven  through  the  jealousy  with  which  one  watched 
the  other.  Regner  heard  of  the  princess's  hard  fate,  and  deter- 
mined to  set  her  free,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing  after  a  hard 
battle  with  the  two  giants ;  and  by  this  queen  he  had  two  sons 
Erik  and  Agnar. 

'*  It  WAS  reported  to  the  king  that  in  the  farthest  north  there 
was  a  skioldmoe,  Lathgertha  by  name,  who  was  remarkably  hand- 
some. The  great  distance  did  not  deter  Regner,  and,  after  many 
romantic  adventures,  he  possessed  himself  of  this  beauty ;  and  she 
gave  hira  one  son,  Fridleif,  and  two  daughten. 

"We  will  only  give  (he  history  of  one  more  marriage.  On  on 
expedition  to  Engbnd,  Regner  landed  in  Norway  with  a  few  men, 
and  met  AsUug,  who  had  gone  for  a  walk  with  one  of  her  raaid». 
She  was  handsome,  and  the  king  was  so  pleased  with  her  appear- 
ance and  conversation,  that  he  proposed  at  once  that  they  should 
marry  ciwh  other.  He  told  her  who  he  was,  and  asked  Aslaug 
about  lier  parents.  She  was  in  reality  the  daughter  of  an  under- 
king ;  but  she  concealed  her  rank,  and  merely  told  Regner  that  sh 
was  of  too  humble  an  extraction  to  think  seriously  of  a  proposal 
so  far  above  what  she  had  a  right  to  expect.  If  he  would  proceed 
to  England,  and  there  accomplish  the  expedition  he  had  in  hand, 
then  he  might  come  back  to  her,  if  he  still  was  in  the  same  mind. 
She  would  then  no  longer  refuse  to  give  her  consent,  as  she  might 
hope  that  he  would  not  as  quickly  repent  of  the  marriage  as  he 
had  been  willing  to  enter  upon  it.  Regner  sailed  for  England, 
obtained  a  great  deal  of  booty,  and  returned  to  Nonvny,  when  he 
asked  Askug  to  fulfil  her  promise.  He  was  agreeably  surprised  to 
find  that  she  was  his  equal  by  birth,  and  she  became  his  chief 
queen.  Her  son,  Sigurd,  was  his  fiftvourite  cliild,  and  Regner 
chose  him  for  his  successor  in  Denmark. 

"  Although  Regner  was  fond  of  military  exploits,  he  was  care- 
ful to  avoid  all  collisions  with  Charles  the  Great." 

We  need  not  say  that  Regner  Lodbrog  was  the  contem- 
porary of  Charlemagne,  nor  allude  to  the  cruel  and  horrible 
death  to  which  he  was  doomed  by  Ella,  King  of  Northumber- 
land, whose  territory  he  had  so  often  invaded  and  devastated. 

Our  anonymous  historian  dates  the  Second  Period  of  the 
Danish  annals  from  the  conversion  of  the  Northern  tribes  to 
Christianity.  It  is  his  opinion,  and  indeed  observation  bears 
it  out,  that  a  despotic,  or  nt  least  a  monnrchial  government, 
is  always  found  the  most  favourable  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  from  the  c(»ncentration  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  one  man,  whose  will  is  law,  and  whose  example  tfl  sure  to 
h%  followed  whether  from  good  or  bod  motiTes^ 
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'*tot  the  purpose  of  assistinjr  the  Christian  tcaclier,  it  would 
wem  to  have  b«en  ordered,  that  at  the  same  time  there  should 
arise,  both  in  Denmark  and  Norway,  princes  of  great  talent,  who 
eagerly  endeavoured  to  render  themselves  sole  and  supreme  rulers 
in  their  respective  countries.  It  is  undeniable  that  some  of  these 
were  even  zealous  Pagans;  but,  not>vithstanding  this  apparently 
nn&vourHble  circumstance,  their  very  politicAl  measures,  and  the 
•uocess  which  attended  them,  proved,  without  their  ever  dreaming 
of  such  a  result,  the  be«t  auxiliaries  which  the  Christian  mission- 
aries could  desire.  Order  took  the  place  of  turbulence,  and  men 
began  to  feel  the  want  of  new  subjects  to  which  they  might  direct 
their  thoughts ;  and  here  Christianity  stepped  in  and  claimed  their 
attention. 

"  The  aspect  of  affairs  in  the  North  during  the  period  now  under 
considetntion  would  almost  induce  us  to  believe  that  the  Divine 
Author  of  our  Faith  intended  openly  to  show  His  displeasure  with 
those  Christian  princes  who  hid  their  own  ambitious  designs  under 
the  cloak  of  a  desire  to  advance  their  Master's  kingdom.  The 
very  nations  whom  they  attempted  by  the  sword  to  convert  to 
,  Cliristianity  were  allowed  to  issue  forth,  in  countless  swarms  and 
under  savage  leaders,  to  ravage  and  despoil,  for  a  long  period,  the 
vast  empires  of  the  South.  These  lawless  excursions  were  occa- 
sioned both  by  the  consolidation  of  the  regal  power  in  the  North, 
and  also  by  the  conversion  of  the  inhabitants  to  Christianity*.  Dis- 
content naturally  spread  amongst  the  many  great  chiefs  who  hitherto 
had  thought  that  they  were  all  the  king's  equals,  but  who  now  were 
expected  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  one  supreme  ruler.  They 
preferred,  therefore,  to  emigrate  and  form  new  settlements  for  them- 
Bclves ;  and  it  is  a  curious  anomaly,  that  many  of  their  followers 
preferred  to  expatriate  themselves  and  seek  refuge  in  Christian 
countries,  rather  than  stay  at  home  and  see  Christianity  supplant 
the  worship  of  their  old  and  favourite  gods.  These  adventurers,  at 
times,  would  collect  together  their  various  forces,  and  make  such 
violent  and  outrageous  inroads  into  Africa,  France,  and  Italy,  that 
the  inhabitants  lived  in  constant  terror  of  their  approach.  Paris 
was  laid  in  ashes ;  and  even  proud  Home  had  these  barbarians  so 
dose  to  her  gates,  that  she  trembled  for  her  own  safety. 

"  Before  we  give  further  particulars  of  these  evcutii,  we  will  first 
turn  to  the  more  pleasing  subject  of  the  conversion  of  the  North. 

"  The  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  brought  with  them  a  religion 
burdened  with  the  additions  of  superstitious  o))servanccs ;  nor  would 
they  allowthat  the  Lord,in  Hisown  time,  would  accomplish  His  work. 
They  thought  themselves  justified  in  ha^itening  the  work  by  means 
of  false  miracles  and  other  wicked  practices.  These  men  slowly 
annihilated  all  belief  in  Odin  and  his  gods,  and  gradually'  civilised 
the  barbarians,  who  had  liithcrto  observed  heathen  rites. 

*•  Christianity  required  a  period  of  nearly  two  centuries  to  strike 
its  roots  firmly  into  the  Northern  soil,  and  become  the  religion  of 
the  multitudes.  This  slow  growth  appears  natural,  when  we  look 
back  upon  the  contents  of  the  preceding  pages,  for  there  we  have 
read  of  religious  principles  and  customs  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  Christianity.  Men  were  now  to  aeek  for  and  to  love 
peace  with  all  its  bleasinga,  instead  of  idolising,  as  they  used  to  do, 
the  pursuits  of  war  with  all  its  idle  glories.  Tliey  were  to  practise 
self-denial  and  humility,  when  formerly  they  freely  indulged  in 
sensual  pleasures  and  sdf-exaltation.  They  were  now  taught  that 
they  should  bear  injuries  with  patience,  when  hitherto  they  had 
carefully  instilled  into  the  minds  of  their  children  the  aentiment 
that  revenge  was  a  sacred  duty,  which  muat  not  be  neglected. 

"Polygamy,  as  well  as  in&nticide,  in  the  cases  of  weak  or  deformed 
children,  they  now  heard  denounced  as  dreadful  sins.  Even  iji 
their  food  the  Northern  people  had  to  change  their  habits.  Horse- 
flesh and  unclean  birds,  like  hawks  and  crows,  were  all  delicaciea, 
in  which  they  were  no  longer  to  indulge ;  for  the  missionaries  came 
from  the  Sonth,  where  better  food  was  u.sed  and  more  refined  tastes 
preraaled ;  they  looked,  therefore,  with  abhorrence  on  such  attieleB 
of  diet»  and  were  often  over-anxioos  to  prohibit  them. 

"  The  people,  who  had  hitherto  most  wteemed  the  man  who  oonU 
drain  the  greatest  number  of  gobkta,  and  would  be  the  foremost  in 
ei^oying  the  riots  of  a  feast,  were  now  told  that  penances  and  fast- 
ings were  meritorious.  Their  hopes  of  Talhalla  and  all  its  glories 
were  now  to  be  looked  upon  as  worse  than  idk  dreams.  Parity  of 
heart  waa  the  only  way  to  gain  entrance  into  a  heavenly  world,  so 
widely  different  from  that  one  they  had  hitherto  looked  for  and 
desired.  These,  their  expectationa  regarding  the  future  state  of  the 
Mul,  were  often  greater  hindrances  to  a  conversion  than  any  mere 
«artUy  ooasideratkitta.  We  read,  for  instance,  of  a  Northern 
prince,  who  had  oonamted  to  beeome  a  Christkn,  and  actnally  had 
stepped  into  the  river,  when  his  mind  all  at  once  turned  upon  one 


serious  objection — ^Wliere  would  hit  spirit  rest  when  he  was  deadP 
The  zealous  monk  ajtsured  him  that  he  would  now  be  sure  of  heaven. 
*  And  my  forefathers — ^where  are  th^  P'  asked  the  inqnisiti  ve  prince. 
The  superstitious  missionary  assured  him  they  were  aU  in  btU,  when 
Odin  and  all  heathen  gods  were.  '  Then  I  will  go  where  they  are, 
rather  titan  remain  for  ever  in  the  company  of  bald-heads,  like  you 
and  your  compaiiious.'  Suiting  his  actions  to  his  words,  tlic  prince 
stepped  out  of  the  water,  together  with  ail  his  vassals ;  for  their 
choice  was  sure  to  coincide  with  the  decision  which  their  chief  might 
make  for  himselt" 

We  might  find  more  attraeiiTe  paMRget  for  yoang  readmi 
in  tfaie  comprehensive  and  unpretending  history,  sneh  as  the 
adventures  of  Olaf  Ti^g^-esen  and  Jarl  Hakon,  which  are 
purely  in  the  style  of  Scott's  historical  stories,  though  the 
writer  has  more  flrequently  and  direoUy  "  moralised  his  tale." 
But  what  we  hai^e  already  extracted  will  sufficiently  exhibit 
its  general  design  and  manner,  while  the  concluding  para- 
graph indicates  its  Hpirit.  The  time  is  after  tha  death  of 
KxUD,  our  Canute  the  Grreat,  who,  it  seems,  waa  far  from 
being  the  wise  and  magnanimous  prince  whieh  popular  tra* 
ditions  represent  him.  The  Knnd  of  genuine  lUe  and  his- 
tory, and  the  Canute  of  the  Uards  who  sang  for  "largesse," 
were,  in  truth,  very  difierent  cluiracters  ;  nor  was  he  much 
more  popular  among  the  Danes  than  the  Saxons  of  hsa  new 
kingdom. 

*'  We  have  now  passed  through  two  periods,  the  one  of  which  ex- 
hibited  the  history  of  Denmark  in  its  primitive  heathenish  state. 
The  second  pericxl  recorded  how  Christianity  draggled  for  an  ex- 
istence in  the  land,  how  it  gradually  subverted  heathenism,  and  in 
the  end  became  victorious. 

**In  the  following  periods,  we  find  that  Christianity  became 
utterly  per^rted  by  false  teachers,  and  that  depravity  spread  so 
rapidly  amongst  its  dignitaries,  that  they  saw  in  their  piofession 
only  the  means  of  i^rsonal  aggrandisement  and  the  enrichment  of 
their  order.  The  churrhmen  formed  a  state  within  the  state,  yet 
in  perfect  subserA'iency  to  Rome,  and  their  hearts  were  far  from  the 
land  they  lived  in,  although  there  they  were  exercising  their  apiri- 
toal  oftoe.  The  moce  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  became  inde- 
peudeut,  the  more  was  Ilome  enabled  to  lord  it  over  the  kings  uf 
the  land;  and  to  secure  peace  from  the  Pope,  the  best  interests  of 
the  people  were  often  ncj^lected  by  their  rulers. 

"During  centuries  this  wckedness  was  permitted  to  go  uorr- 
buked,  but  at  last  the  evil  reached  anch  a  height  that  it  became 
intolerable,  and,  in  a  quarter  from  which  no  such  protest  and  re- 
motistrance  were  expected,  or  even  diAmt  of,  a  hnmhle  voice  was 
at  last  raised,  which,  by  Divine  grace,  became  suffideatij  potent 
to  annihilate  the  power  of  Rome  all  over  the  Nortii.  In  this  we 
have  another  proof  how  short-aightBd  all  hierarehieal  policr  k 
which  is  based  upon  low  seUisluieas;  where  worldly  ambition  trie* 
to  enslave  mankind,  and  to  render  them  blind  tools  in  the  hands  of 
intriguers. 

''The  events  which  we  shall  have  to  record  in  the  Mloving 
periods  will  give  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  these  OMdttdlng 
remarks.*' 

So  concludes  this  portion  of  an  interesting  and  Instructive 
work,  of  which  the  only  fault  is  the  pardonable  one  of  rxu- 
berance.  Into  a  small  type  and  close  page  the  author  Iul^ 
compressed  an  immense  quantity  of  information  conocrninj^ 
tribes  and  conditions  of  society,  which,  to  British  reailcra, 
must  ever  remain  first-rate  objects  of  an  en%htened  curi- 
osity. We  shall  look  with  interest  for  the  next  appearano(» 
of  "  Edda," 


A  3itta9y  of  Senna  and  the  Servian  RevoUoiom,     Trana^ 

lated  ftom  the  Gennan  of  Leopold  Banke,  by  Mrs.  A  J 

Kerr.    London  :  John  Murray.     1  "voL  i 

Sbbtia  is  a  portion  of  Europe  with  whioli  tin  people  o^ 

this  coimtry  are  little  acquainted  ;  and  thb  arises  psn-tl^i 

from  its  position  and  partly  from  the  fact  that,  with  tfae  ex\ 

ception  of  a  volume  published  two  or  tlirce  yean  ^go,   noj 

thing  luis  been  done  to  render  Senriaond  its  interesting  hial 
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iory  known  to  tlio  British  pabHc.  The  work  of  FrdeMor 
Ranke  was,  therefore,  called  for,  and  is  highly  seasonable ; 
aad,  we  doubt  not,  from  the  high  character  of  the  writer  as 
a  historian,  as  well  as  from  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the 
«ork  itself,  thai  the  attention  of  the  public  cannot  fail  to  be 
directed  to  this  interesting  subject,  and  the  Servian  people 
bttome  more  generaUy  known. 

While  pemsing  tin  Tolume,  we  were  often  reminded  of  the 
earlr  bistorj  of  our  own  country,  when  the  Scottish  nation 
lisd  to  struggle  ibr  independenoe  in  its  frequent  wars  with 
England.  The  resemblance  in  this  respect  is  considerable. 
From  its  geographical  poaitioii,  Servia  has  long  been  expoactl 
to  the  graaping  power  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  thus  its 
]«^,  for  centuries,  hare  had  to  contend  for  national  inde- 
pendence. The  greater  part  of  the  Tolome  is  occupied  in  de- 
liOiBg  the  noUe  and  perserering  struggles  of  this  brave  and 
snple  people.  One  feels  interested  in  reading  the  account 
tf  these  straggles,  and  in  contemplating,  at  one  time,  the  Ser» 
Tin  nation  determined  to  keep  possession  of  their  cWil  and 
reii^nas  libertj,  when  it  was  assailed  by  a  despivtic  and  in- 
&irl  power  ;  and  at  another  time,  when  unhappily  subjected 
» the  Modem  joke,  reaolving  that  they  shall  not  submit  to 
their  oppreasora,  and  so  uniting  to  a  man,  and  expending 
iHnr  energies  in  the  successful  attempt  of  regaining  their 
iwicpendeiioe.  In  theae  stm^les,  Serria  had  her  chiefs, 
whes  like  oar  own  Wallace  and  Bruce,  were  provided  in  the 
W  of  need,  and  who  led  on  the  nation  to  victory.  A  mongst 
thtm  Kara  George  Petrowitsch  and  Milosch  deserve,  in 
psrtieiilar,  to  ba  mentioiied,  as  having,  by  their  invaluable 
^errices,  laid  their  ooontry  under  a  deep  and  lasting  debt  of 
grstitnde.    We  give  a  short  extract  regarding  the  former : — 

"He  was  han  between  the  year  1700  sod  1770.  He  was  tlie 
K1  of  a  peasant  named  Petroni ;  sod  in  bis  early  youth  he  went 
*'-ih  \ik  pmrentJi  higher  ap  into  the  mouutain  to  Tupola.  lu  the 
'•^7  fj^t  commotion  of  the  country — which  was  in  tlie  year  1787, 
»'•«  aa  inTftsioa  by  the  Auatriana  wjw  expected — he  took  a  part 
tK-a  bedded  the  diaracter  of  his  future  life.  He  saw  himself  cora- 
|w-Qed  ta  iee ;  and  not  wishing  to  leave  his  fiither  behind,  amongst 
*M  Tttria,  he  took  him  also,  with  all  his  moveable  property  and 
r>;u«.  Thos  he  proceeded  towards  the  Save;  but  the  nearer  they 
Mproaehrf  the  river,  the  more  alanued  became  his  father,  who, 
f^  31  the  first,  would  have  preferfed  surrendering,  as  many  others 
M  <k>iie,  aad  often  sdriaed  him  to  retara.  Once  again,  and  in  the 
^.1^:  Vjgeut  nuuiner,  when  they  already  behekl  the  Save  before  them, 
'Irt  us  hiuable  onnelves,*  the  old  man  said,  'and  we  shall, obtain 
pu^ioa.  Bo  not  go  to  Germany,  my  son ;  as  surely  as  my  bread 
saj  prtjsper  thee-— do  not  go.**    But  George  remained  inexorable.* 

"lie  returned  to  his  own  district  with  the  rank  of  sergeant,  in  the 
nr^  <tf  volaateers ;  bat  believiag  himself  n^justly  passed  over  at 
i  4^thbatioa  of  medals,  he  retired  into  tks  mountains  as  a  Heyduc. 
Hovner,  he  became  reconciled  in  this  matter  with  the  colonel — 
'^is*.  with  him,  after  the  peace,  to  Austria,  and  was  made  'forcst- 
t^■per'  in  the  cloister  of  iCnischedo!.  But  he  did  not  rest  satis- 
fied in  Austria ;  aad,  as  under  Hadtehi  Mustefk,  he  had  nothing  to 
^  ia  Scrn%  lie  letaraed  thither,  sad,  from  that  time,  foUewed 
^  baaaoBs — that  of  a  dealer  in  serine.  The  outrages  of  the 
r^4h;s  hurmd  hira  into  the  movements  in  which  he  was  destined 
^f  l^rfctrm  ao  important  a  part. 

"  Kara  Oeoige  was  a  vsry  extraordinary  maa.  He  would  sit  for 
^  tBgefcher  irittoul  atteriag  a  word,  biting  his  aails.  At  tines, 
viieaaddieaaedl,  he  would  tan  his  head  asid«  and  not  answer.  When 


*  *  Ble  ftOsarwia  atllaste^aally  rcsolTed :  *  Oo,  then,  over  alone,' 
hsMsdl,  *Irnnain  latbis  country.*  'How;  replied  Kara  Geoige. 
'  •hill  I  live  to  see  thee  slowly  tortured  to  death  by  the  Turks?  It 
t  bettsr  thxi  I  akoold  Uil  thee  mysolf  on  the  spot !'  Then  seising 
t pistol,  lie  mctaoUy  «bot  his  father,  and  ordered  one  of  his  com- 
yiiHwM  to  give  tilcd«atti*Mow  to  Mm  ok!  man  who  w«s  writhing  in 
i^Be;.  In  tba  next  village,  Kara  said  to  tUe  people, '  Get  the  old 
94a  who  Bea  yooflkT  tmtied  for  me>  antl  drink  also  for  his  sonl  at  a 
TVsotrtftaet;*  Fee  thas  pasyoee  he  mado  them  a  prseent  of  the  cat* 
t>  wfaicfa  he  Iwd  with  him,  and  then  crossed  the  Save.  This  deed . 
vUdiviwB  ttfte  IMt  iadhiaUon  of  Us  eharaeter,  threw  him  out  of 


he  had  taken  wins  he  became  tsUcative;  and  if  in  a  ohesrial  Bood, 

he  would,  perhaps,  lend  off  a  Kolo-dance.  Splendour  and  magnifi- 
oence  he  despised.  In  the  days  of  his  greatest  success  he  Mas  id- 
wfivB  seen  in  his  old  blue  trousers,  in  his  worn-out  short  pelt,  and 
his  well-known  black  cap.  His  daughter,  even  whilst  her  father 
was  in  the  exercise  of  princely  authority,  was  seen  to  cany  her  wa- 
ter vessel  like  other  girls  in  the  village.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  he 
was  not  inscnsiljle  to  the  charms  of  gold.  ♦  *  ♦  Wliea  tlie 
Servians  K\vf  him  approach  in  battle,  surrounded  by  his  followersi 
they  took  fresh  coumffe.  Of  lofty  stature,  spure,  and  broad-shonU 
dered,  his  face  seamed  by  a  large  scar,  and  enlivened  with  sparkling 
deep-set  eyes,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  instantly  recognised.  He 
would  spring  from  his  horse,  for  he  preferred  fighting  on  foot;  and 
though  his  right  hand  had  been  disabled  from  a  woond  received 
when  a  Heyduc,  ho  contrived  to  use  his  rifle  moat  skilfully. 
Wherever  he  appeared  the  Turks  became  panic-stricken;  for  vic- 
tory WHS  believed  to  be  invariably  his  companion. 

*'Iu  the  affairs  of  peace  Kara  George  evinced,  as  has  been  showa, 
a  decided  inclination  for  a  regular  course  of  proceeding;  and  al- 
though he  could  not  himself  MTite,  he  was  fond  of  having  business 
carried  on  in  writing;  he  allowed  matters  to  follow  their  own  oourse 
for  a  long  time  together,  but  if  they  were  carried  too  £sr  his  justice 
Wits  violent  and  terrible.  His  only  brother,  presuming  on  his  name 
itnd  relationship,  took  unwarrantable  license,  and  for  a  long  time 
Kara  George  overlooked  his  misconduct,  but  at  length  he  did  vio> 
U'nce  to  a  young  maiden,  whose  friends  complained  loudly,  exclaim- 
ing  that  it  wns  for  crimes  of  such  a  character  that  the  nation  bad 
risen  against  the  Turks.  Kara  George  was  so  greatly  enraged  at 
this  vile  deed  that  he  ordered  his  only  brother,  whom  he  loved,  to 
be  hftugod  at  the  door  of  tlie  house,  and  forbade  his  mother  to  moum 
ontwartUy  for  the  death  of  her  sim! 

"  GtMierally  s()eakiug,  he  was  kindly  disposed;  yet  he  would  readily 
accredit  what  was  reUted  to  him  in  prcjudioe  of  another,  although 
a  short  time  before  ronvinccd  of  the  contrary;  and  if  once  irritated 
and  augr)',  he  could  not  be  restrained.  He  would  not  even  pause  to 
tell  his  monikes  to  beat  the  offender  to  the  ground,  but  he  would 
himself  slay  his  nd\ersary;  and  he  spared  none.  To  the  Knes 
Theodosi  he  was  indebted  for  his  dignity  ;  yet  he  slew  him.  When 
such  an  event  hiul  occurred,  he  would  weep  sod  exclaim,  *May  God 
punish  him  who  jntve  cause  for  the  quarrel  I '  Yet  he  was  not  vin- 
dictive :  when  he  had  once  pardoned  an  offender,  he  never  recurred 
agnin  to  the  offence.  Such  was  Kara  George ;  a  character  of  et- 
tniordinur^'  strength,  unconscious,  as  it  were,  of  its  own  powers, 
brooding  in  the  vague  sense  of  dormant  energies,till  aroused  to  action 
by  some  event  of  the  moment ;  but  then  bursting  forth  into  vigo- 
rous activity  for  good  or  for  evil,  as  eirrumstances  might  direct. 
Howsoever  much  of  a  barbarian  he  might  be,  Kara  George  was  now 
playing  a  part  of  no  slight  importance  in  the  world.  He  estc« 
blishod  the  prineijjle  of  the  emancipation  of  the  subject  Christian 
nations  from  the  government  and  power  of  the  Turks  ;  and  towards 
him  all  eyes  were  now  directed.'* 

The  son  of  this  Chief,  Kara  Georgewitsch,  was,  with  the 
eoncurrcnce  of  the  Porte,  chosen  Prince  of  Servia  on  the 
loth  of  Juno,  1843. 

Their  deliverance  fh)m  the  oppressive  despotism  of  the 
Turks  wns  thus,  in  a  great  measure,  the  clfcct  of  their  own 
exertions.  But  that  deliverance  is  not  so  comidete  as  cculd 
be  desired  ;  nor,  generally  speaking,  is  their  present  condi- 
tion such,  we  think,  as  it  might  have  been.  The  Christtan 
powers  in  Europe,  by  throwing  their  protection  over  this  in- 
teresting people,  and  affording  them  that  countenance  and 
encouragement,  during  their  struggles  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  just  .rights,  and  for  national  independence,  which 
undoubtedly  they  deserved,  the  Servians  of  this  day  would 
have  occupied,  in  all  respects,  a  much  more  satisfactory  and 
advanced  position.  To  the  neglect  of  this  duty  must  be 
ascribed  the  imperfect  emancipation  of  Servia,  and  the  slow 
progress  of  the  Servians  in  civilization,  and  moral  and  in* 
teUectital  attainments.  On  this  point  Professor  Ranke  justly 
remarks  that— » 

**  The  spirit  of  modem  times,  which  operates  only  by  political 
means,  does  not  aim  at  the  annihilation  of  Islamism,  either  by  con- 
version or  foiee.  Still  we  are  peifoctly  right  in  restraining  it  within 
duo  limits  j  and  we  nre  fully  justified  in  endeavonriag  to  prevent  the 
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folloven  of  the  Christian  religion  from  being  trampled  on,  simply 
because  they  are  Clmstiaiis." 

We  cordially  agree,  also,  with  ^Irs.  Kerr's  remarks,  in 
her  excellent  preface,  on  this  point ;  and  we  trust  that  her 
benevolent  and  amiable  design,  in  undertaking  the  trans- 
lation of  Professor  Ranke's  work — **  that  his  history  of  the 
Servians  may  excite  in  our  mighty  nation  an  interest  for 
the  Christians  under  Turkish  rule** — may  be  accomplished. 

"  The  sabjeetion  of  Christian  nations  to  the  infidel  yoke  is 
matter  not  merely  for  regret,  bat  a  subgect  that  calls  for  the  at- 
tention and  active  sympathy  of  the  enlightened  and  powerful  go- 
vernments of  Christendom.  And  in  those  days  of  enlightenment, 
when  missionaries  are  diffusing  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  among 
the  Jjeathen  in  the  remotest  parts  of  tlie  world,  and  the  legislature 
is  organising  a  comprehensive  educational  scheme  at  home,  it  is 
surely  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  the  condition  of  a  Christian 
people  so  near  to  us  as  the  Servians  will  excite  the  sympathy  of 
their  brethren  in  faith  in  this  free  countr}'.  Tlie  fimaticisra  of  their 
Moslem  rulers  is  so  strongly  opposed  to  every  attempt  of  the  Ser- 
vians and  Bulgarians  to  form  educational  institutions,  and  oeii  to 
acquire  the  elements  of  Christian  knowledge,  that  it  is  only  by 
foreign  intervention — not  the  less  effectual  for  being  of  a  peaceful 
kind — that  the  means  and  opportunities  so  earnestly  desired  by  the 
Christian  population  of  these  countries  can  be  afforded  them.  The 
Turks  have  been  intruders  in  Europe  from  the  first — grinding  down 
the  people,  and  impoverishing  the  countries  which  they  over-ran, 
and  warring  aUke  against  liberty,  enlightenment,  and  Christianity. 
If  we  are  to  judge  of  a  faith  and  a  government  by  their  fruits,  wp 
should  all  unite  in  hoping  that  the  Mohomedan  religion  and  the 
obstructive  despotism  of  the  '  Sublime  Porte '  should  yield  to  the 
now  swiftly-advancing  tide  of  Christian  civilization." 


PROFESSOR  NICHOLAS  NEW  WORKS. 

1.  ITie  Planet  Neptune  ;  an  Expotition  and  History, 

2.  ITwughU  on  tome  important  points  relating  to  Uie  Sys- 
tem of  the  World  :  Second  Edition. 

3.  The  Stellar  Universe :  Views  of  its  ArrangemenUf  Mo- 
OonSf  and  Evolutions, 

By  J.  P.  Nichol,  LL.D,,  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  John  Johnstone,  Edinburgh  and 
London.    1848. 

It  may  he  recollected  that  the  discovery  of  the  planet 
Uranus  by  Herschell  was  the  last  addition  made  to  the  know- 
ledge of  our  planetary  scheme,  prior  to  the  recent  discovery 
of  the  new  planet.  From  1781,  the  date  of  Herscheirs  ac- 
cidental discovery  with  the  telescope,  Uranus  became  liter- 
ally "  the  observed  of  all  observers,**  and  was  a  source  of 
perplexity  to  astronomers,  from  the  unaccountable  deviations 
of  its  orbit.  M.  Bouvard  began  to  form  tables  of  Uranus 
in  1820,  in  order  to  deduce  the  entire  orbit  of  the  planet 
frrom  the  forty  years*  obsen-ations  since  1 781 .  He  also  found 
iu  old  catalogues  betwixt  1690  and  1771 1  fifteen  observa- 
tions of  it  as  a  fixed  star.  But  Bouvai-d  discovered  in 
the  orbit  thus  deduced  such  an  incompatibility  with  all  the 
known  planetary  laws,  that  the  presence  of  some  disturbing 
body  iu  the  vicinity  of  Uranus  became  suspected.  Bodc*s 
'*  Law  of  the  Interplanetary  Spaces,*'  which  assigns  to  each 
planet  a  position  of  half  the  distance  from  the  sun  in  ascend 
ing,  and  twice  the  distance  from  the  sun  in  descending,  of  the 
planet  next  it,  as  it  pointed  out  to  Herschell  the  position 
of  the  planet  Uranus,  was  supposed  likely  to  indicate  the 
position  of  the  new  planet,  viz.  at  twice  the  distance  of 
Uranus  from  the  sun.  With  such  data,  astronomers  en- 
tered upon  the  dull  and  dreary  calculations  that  were  to 
determine  the  elements  of  this  undiscovered  orb.  It  should 
be  observed,  that  the  approximations  of  the  di&rential  cal- 
eulusy  founded  on  the  perturbations  of  Uranns  in  its  orbit, 


allowing  due  influence  at  their  refpecttve  diBtanees  to  Meh 
of  all  the  other  attracting  orbs,  would  probably  afford,  as  a 
result,  the  elementa  of  the  unknown  quaatity  bekNigiiig  to 
the  strange  and  distant  planet ! 

Two  youthful  enthusiasts  in  two  different  countries,  devot- 
ing themselves  to  the  seemingly  interminable  task,  arrived, 
within  a  year  of  each  other,  at  a  conclusion  differing  scarcely 
by  a  single  degree  from  one  another,  and  from  the  truth ; 
and  left  to  France  and  England  a  new  subject  of  interna- 
tional controversy-^whieh  should  be  entitled  to  chum  the 
discover)'  ? 

Thus  stands  the  case  :   About  the  close  of  October,  1845, 
the  elements  of  the  perturbing  body  were  communicated  by 
Mr.  Adams,  an  under-graduate  of  St.  John's  College,  Caiu- 
bridge,  to  Mr.  Airy,  the  astronomer-royal,  at  Greenwich  ; 
and  early  in  September  of  the  same  year,  pat  into  possession 
of  Professor  Challis  at  the  Observatory  at  Cambridge.    On 
the  1st  of  June,  1846,  Leverrier,  a  young  Frenchman,  laid 
his  first  approximation  before  the  French  Institute  ;  and  on 
dlst  Au;rast  of  the  same  year  his  complete  deduction  of  the 
elements.     Leverrier's  calculations  were  the  first  that  were 
made  public  ;  and,  on  the  evening  of  the  very  day  on  nhich 
they  reached  the  Observatocy  of  Berlin,  where  a  proof-sheet 
had  just  been  obtained  of  Dr.  Bremiker's  map  of  that  pre- 
cise region  of  the  heavens  where  the  new  phmet  was  expected, 
M.  Gralle  was  enabled  to  detect  the  existence  of  the  planet 
On  the  strength  of  this  fortunate  occurrence,  whilst  they 
were  yet  mapping  the  heavens  for  themselves  at  Cambridge 
(with  the  aid  of  the  Northumberland  telescope,  but  without 
Bremiker's  map),  the  French  have  claimed  the  planet  as 
their  own,  and  would  like,  we  suppose,  to  colonise  it.    They 
have  called  it  Leverrier.     And  M.  Arago,  with  injustice 
unworthy  of  him,  has  ridiculed  the  title  of  Mr.  Adams  to  the 
discovery.    But  Gauss,  Eucke,  and  Striive,  the  German  as- 
tronomers, have  asserted  the  rights  of  !^fr.  Adams,  and  named 
the  phinet  Neptune.     It  is  the  exposition  and  history  of 
this  discovery  and  controversy  that  occupies  the  attention  of 
Professor  Nichol  in  the  first  of  the  foregoing  volumes — ^awork 
which,  like  Professor  Airy's  celebrated  treatise  on  gravita- 
tion, attempts  to  treat  abstruse  science  in  a  popnhir  manmr 
— and  which  had  its  origin  in  a  lecture  delivered  by  the 
Professor  before  an  Institute  in  Edinburgh. 

Of  the  equally  popular  and  interesting  "  Thoughts  on  the 
System  of  the  World,"  although  considerably  modified  in  the 
course  of  this  second  edition,  there  is  nothing  to  observe,  ex- 
cept that  the  additions  are  chiefly  derived  from  less  acoesstble 
works,  such  as  Sir  John  Herscheirs  great  work  on  the  South- 
ern Heavens,  and  M.  Striive's  recent  survey  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere — sotu*ces  from  which  thedisooveries  of  Astronc* 
mical  Science  must  continue  to  be  drawn,  until  the  great 
telescope  of  Lord  Bosse  supplies  some  fresh  information  re- 
garding the  remote  Nebulae.  Professor  Nichol  still  treats 
the  Nebular  theory  as  a  pure  hypothesis,  having  altered, 
however,  in  some  points  of  importance,  his  views  of  La- 
place's speculations.  The  volume  is  beantifuliy  illustraiedj 
The  beautifid  sketch  of  the  great  Nebula  of  Orion,  by  Mr. 
Lassell  of  Liverpool,  is  a  renuirkable  illustration,  and  give 
a  foretaste  of  what  we  may  anticipate  from  Lord  Boaae. 

The  third  of  the  works  before  us  b  a  holiday  book,  dastei 
over  with  stars  without,  and  full  of  glittering  and  glowini 
knguoge  within.  The  stellar  universe  is  a  vast  subject,  an^ 
Professor  Nichol  has  endeavoured  to  grasp  its  immvoj^it  j 
The  volume  is  the  first  of  three  intended  to  form  a  systoi 
— the  second,  on  our  sohir  system,  being  about  to  appear* 
and  the  third,  on  the  grander  evolntions  of  the  eirth,  beii^ 
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pronuaed  fti  next  new  year.  A  book  of  such  nUgnati  prettU 
iMss  b  soffieieiit  to  tempt  any  one  to  the  study  of  astronomy, 
It  is,  perhaps  howeTer,  moro  a  lady*s  than  a  gentleman's 
book,  and  may  make  many  Mrs.  Somervilles.  The  Professor 
huDM^f  commends  it  specially  to  the  young. 


Behind  the  Curtains,  London.  Frost. 
Scenes  not  acted  before  the  public,  but  performed  at  rc- 
iKarsal,  are  described  in  lively  style  in  this  brochure,  which 
coot^'Ds  sketches  and  woodcut-portraits  of  some  of  our  prin- 
cipal male  and  female  performers.  It  will  be  a  boiitie  louche 
to  regular  play-goers. 


Tk  National  Dtfences*  By  the  Author  of  '*  Bevelations 
of  Russia."  London  :  T.  C.  Newby. 
The  agitated  question  of  our  means  of  national  defence 
is  renewed  in  this  pamphlet  in  a  calm  and  candid  manner. 
Tbe  vriter  agrees  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  our 
latlooal  defences  are  defective,  but  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
tkt  the  resources  of  this  country  are  sufficient  for  any  emer- 
gcner,  if  properly  applied.  The  interest  of  the  subject  has 
Ktn  samewhat  superseded  by  recent  events  in  France. 
The  people  of  that  country  will  be  too  much  occupied  with 
ibdrovn  a&irs  for  some  time,  to  think  of  invading  England 
in  a  hurry.  The  pamphlet  forms  a  portion  of  the  author's 
MKoming  work,  entitled  '^  Analogies  and  Contrasts,  or 
Conparative  Sketches  of  France  and  England." 


TV  RyaHic  Bard^  or  a  Voice  from  the  People;  being 
}&£eellcmeGug  Poemt  and  Songt.  By  John  Ilalliday. 
Galashiels :  J.  Brown. 

This  neaily  got  up  rolume,  of  360  pages,  does  not  belie 
its  name.  It  is,  indeed,  the  production  of  a  rustic  bard, 
aedthe  poems  and  songs  it  contains  are  very  miscellaneous 
hih  in  character  and  quality.  In  general  they  display  a 
ccasiderable  amount  of  vigour  and  originality,  and  indicate 
tbronghont  strong  bnt  rough  and  uncukivatcd  native  powers 
c^  the  part  of  the  author.  To  some,  the  bluntness  of 
Q»3r  of  the  verses  will  bear  its  own  recommendation.  To  us, 
vho  are  accnEtomed  to  all  sorts  of  poets  and  poetry,  it  passes 
si!y  at  its  worth.  With  every  di.<position  to  s^jcak  kindly 
of  this  volume,  we  really  feel  ourselves  constrained  to  con- 
dean  many  oX  the  pieces  in  it.  The  author  exhibits  a  high 
^elhig  of  independence  in  his  writings,  and,  one  of  the  work- 
iag  classes  himself,  he  will,  no  doubt,  become  popular  with 
tbt  order  to  which  he  belongs,  and  to  which  his  book  is  dc- 
cueated.  He  is  mistaken,  however,  if  he  thinks  that  coarse- 
us%  viH  pass  for  wit,  or  ribaldry  for  cleverness.  The  va- 
^  of  his  Tofamie  would  have  been  materially  enhanced,  if 
t^  **  Epistle  sent  to  a  Friend  with  a  Poem,"  at  page  104, 
md  most  of  the  familiar  epistles,* with  the  greater  part  of 
the  *'  Address  to  Fortune,"  had  been  omitted.  These  pieces 
oattam  phrases  and  allnsions  of  the  most  improper  nature, 
^  are  altogether  disgraceful  to  the  character  of  any  one 
Fetendi]^  to  lie  a  true  poet  to  use. 

Mr.  Halfiday  is  a  great  admirer  of  Bums,  and  although 
he  would  not  fike  it  to  be  said,  he  is  also  sometimes  a  pretty 
ckee  hnitator  of  him.  The  genius  of  Bums,  we  can  assure 
haa,  threw  a  Uaze  round  many  things  which  would  not  be 
ta^prated  in  a  meaner  man,  and  were  reprehensible  even  in 
Lia.    As  Shakspeare  says — 

"Thai  ia  the  captain's  but  a  choleric  word, 
Whidi  in  the  aoldier  is  fiat  hhiaphemy." 

We  regret  to  see  a  book  of  poetry  disfigured  with  so 
BHBy  biota ;  and  while  we  cather  like  the  honest  straight- 


forward spirit  which  seems  to  have  proniptwl  many  of  its 
"  overflowings  of  thought,"  it  certainly  would  have  boon  all 
the  better  had  some  curb  been  jut  upon  tluni,  and  the  sluice 
not  been  allowed  to  run  so  very  unrestrainedly. 

The  pieces  in  the  Scottish  language,  of  which  thorc  arc  a 
great  many,  show  much  talent,  with  not  a  little  of  the  pawky 
humour  and  descriptive  power  of  the  genuine  rustic  muse  of 
Scotland.  The  other  pigcos  arc  not  bad  of  their  kind  ; 
but  a  sad  want  of  refinement  is  apparent  in  them  all.  THo. 
songs  are  the  best  things  in  the  book,  and  of  these  \vc  sliall 
give  a  specimen  or  two. 

There  are  some  good  thoughts  in  "  The  ^'^isioTl,  an  Epic 
Poem,"  with  which  the  volume  commonccti — in  thai  the  au- 
thor has  certainly  put  his  best  foot  foremost — ^but  it  has  no 
title  to  be  called  an  Epic,  which  means  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  is  there  described,  Most  young  poets  in- 
dulge in  "visions"  when  they  begin  to  versify.  It  is  a  plea- 
sant way  of  fancying  oneself  inspired  ;  but  experience  tcachejs 
the  vanity  and  vexation  of  such  romancing,  and  they  soon 
g^ve  up  their  day-dreams  for  "  sterner  stuft'." 

The  " Sacrifice"  and  "The  Toct's  Bride "  arc  not  with- 
out merit,  and  "  The  Times  I  Ijove"  contains  bomc  natm.il 
and  expressive  lines;  but  " The  Broken  Heart"  deters  one 
from  the  perasal  by  its  very  name.  Was  there  ever  a  i)oct's 
first  book  published  yet  without  a  "  Broken  Uoart  ?" 

The  following  is  a  very  fair  specimen  of  tlie  author's 
powers,  although  it  seems  to  have  been  suggcbted  by  the 
well-known  poem  of  "  What  is  Life?" 

"EARTULY  UOr£S. 

"  *  What  is  earthly  hope  P*  I  asked  of  a  youth  in  all  his  pride ; 
The  smile  rose  to  his  ruddy  cheek  as  gaily  he  replied, 

*  'Tis  glorious,  grand,  the  essence  of  anuUgamated  joys, 

That  heals  the  sickness  of  the  soul  when  weighty  care  annoys ; 
The  sun  of  youth,  the  star  of  age,  oh !  what  can  with  thee  cope, 
Bright  fnrbuher  of  happy  thoughts,  sweet,  soul-enlivening  hope !' 
"  *  \V>.at  are  earthly  hopes  P*  I  asked  of  a  man  whose  head  was 

grey 
Are  they  not  brightest  of  her  flowers  P*  the  old  man  answered, 

*Nay! 
They  are  hke  the  bubbles  floating  on  the  never-staying  stream, 
Attracting  smiUng  childhood  by  tlicir  dizzy  dancing  gleam ; 
lie  stretches  forth  his  eager  hand  to  grasp  the  gaudy  aliow — 
It  hursts  to  air!  he,  weeping,  cries,  *Fair  thing,  what  made  ye  go  P' 
"  I  osk'd  the  man  of  many  thoughts,  what  hope  was— could  he  tell  P 
He  hade  me  hstcn  to  his  words,  he  hade  me  mark  them  well : 
lie  said  that  earthly  hopes  were  hke  the  meteor  of  the  hog, 
Wliich  shines,  when  darkness  dims  the  dale,  from  rotten,  musky  log, 
Oft  luring  the  unwary  into  pits  of  slimy  clay — 

*  *Tis  well,*  he  said,  *  though  stiff  the  palli,  to  keep  the  beaten  way.' 
"  I  ask'd  the  poet  o*er  his  pen,  what  eartlily  hopes  could  he ; 

I  saw  him  shudder  as  ho  spoke,  the  tear  was  in  his  e'c ; 

*  'lis  vanity,  all  vain,*  he  cried,  *  a  fair  delusive  gem, 
A  toy,  a  cheat,  a  childishness,  a  hollow  gUded  frame, 
Whence  issue  miseries,  madness,  when  reality  appears ; 
Without  *tis  gaily  gilt  with  smiles,  within  'tis  Uned  with  tear?.* 
"  I  ask*d  my  Bible  what  it  was — it  bade  me  not  depend, 

Nor  give  my  trust  to  earthly  hope,  nor  yet  to  eartlily  hand ; 
It  pointed  to  yon  firmament,  to  yonder  asure  sky ; 
It  bade  me  rest  my  hopes  on  Uim  who  ever  reigns  on  high  j 
It  told  me  I  might  find  with  him  an  everlasting  fame, 
A  deathless,  undecaj-iug  hope,  a  bright  immortal  name." 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  rustic  poet  is  not  verj-  correct  in 
some  of  his  metres.  "  Gem"  does  not  rhyme  with  "  frame," 
nor  "  depend"  with  "  hand."  His  rhythm,  also,  is  olten 
faulty,  and  he  is  partial  to  such  coined  and  prosaic  epithets 
as  "  intervalic,"  "  ununisonic,"  "  plagiarian,"  "  sophistkss," 
"  corruscative,"  "  insensient,"  "  cherubic,"  "  be-duskieil,*' 
"  Morphian/' "  Calvinian,"  "  pretensic,** "  eloquential,"  and 
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such  like.  He  docs  not  seem  to  know  that  **  beauty  when 
unadorned  *s  ailorned  the  most ;"  and  he  has  yet  to  learn  that 
simplicity  is  one  of  the  hest  tests  and  attribntes  of  true  poetry. 
The  following  are  two  of  Mr.  IIalliday*8  songs,  selected  at 
random  : — 

"  SCOTLAND,  MY  COUNTRY. 

*'  Scotland,  my  country,  0  dearly  I  love  thee — 

Flowery  tliy  meadows  and  graen  be  thy  hills, 
Long  l)c  thy  mossy  fells  red  wi*  thy  heather  bclhi, 

Cry!>taliiue  pure  l)e  thy  purlin  rills. 
Light  be  the  b earls  o*  thy  brave  sous  o*  freedom, 

Ixjrg:  in  their  bosoms  be  manliness  reared; 
Aye  may  thy  dancrhters  have  honour  to  lead  them. 

Beauty  nnmatched,  and  virtue  unpcer'd. 

"  Ne^er  may  dishonour  in  thee  find  a  dwelUng-placc, 
Baffl'd  by  truth,  may  she  hie  her  away; 
T/)st  in  the  mists  of  thy  moantains  be  anarchy. 
Peace  aye  be  thine,  with  her  joy-giving  ray. 

'*  Ixmg  may  thy  thistle  wave  over  thy  patriot's  grave, 

Stern  be  thy  valour,  their  &me  to  defend ; 
Tioud  may  thy  slo.^iui's  yell  waken  thy  echoes  feJl, 

Slioidd  e'er  disfrccdom  dare  look  on  thy  land. 
Par  be  the  monhtor !     Yet  should  he  e'er  muster, 

First  be  thy  bonnets  the  front  o*  the  fray, 
Thy  claymores  lie  ready,  thy  hands  stark,  hearts  steady, 

Till  tyranny  shrink  from  thy  lion  at  bay." 

"  TIIi:     FLOWEK     O*     GLKWOWE. 
**  TiTNK— The  County  Tyrone. 
*'  Life  hath  its  seasons  o'  heart -vninging  sadness, 
Times  o'  hard  doubt  ings,  sair  care,  an'  sad  woe ; 
Life,  too,  hath  seasons  o'  heart-cheering  gladness, 

Seasons  o'  joy,  wi'  its  life-giving  glow. 
Oft  hae  I  drunk  deep  o'  grief  in  its  badness, 
Sair  hae  I  shrinked  wi'  the  bitters  o*  woe ; 
Joy  now  is  mine,  I  am  glad  maist  to  madness — 
I  love,  an'  am  loved  by  the  flower  o'  Glenowe. 

"  High  are  the  mountains  that  rise  round  her  dwellings 

Sweet  arc  the  breezes  untainted  tliat  blaw; 
Liberty  sounds  in  the  eaglet's  yelling. 

Freedom  is  heard  in  ilk  wild  waterfii' ; 
Glad  is  the  note  o'  tlie  heather-cock  calling, 

Bright  waves  the  heath  wi'  its  purpeline  glow; 
Clear  are  the  streamlets  melodiously  brawling — 

Pure  as  their  springs  is  the  flower  o*  Glenowe. 

'*  'Tis  nae  her  dark  e'e  that  makes  her  the  dearest, 

Raven-hued  ringlets  sae  gracefu'  that  flow; 
'Tis  nae  her  red  lip  that  makes  her  the  fairest, 

Cheeks  o*  the  cherry  and  neck  o'  the  snow; 
'Tis  nae  her  form — though  in  natnre  nae  peer  ha»*t— 

Though  she  be  comely  aboon  a'  below; 
Oh  !  'tis  her  mind,  aye  the  kindest  an*  clearest — 

There  lie  the  charms  o'  the  flower  o'  Glenowe. 

"  Tank  nae  o*  roses ;  they  hide  when  they  see  her — 

Speak  nae  o'  lilies,  their  chance  is  but  sma* ; 
Bring  me  the  gowan,  an'  that  I  will  gie  her, 

Emblem  o'  innocence,  fairest  o'  a*. 
Meekly  and  modest,  O  like  is  it  to  her. 

Lowly  and  lovely,  sae  sweet  is  its  glow; 
Oft  as  I  see  it,  it  minds  me  aye  o'  her — 

Blessings  be  uye  wi'  the  flower  o'  Glenowe. 

"  Off  wi'  tiiee,  wealth,  for  I  court  nae  thy  splendour. 

Ne'er  do  I  covet  thy  loftiness  braw; 
Gae  wi'  thy  gowd,  for  I  seek  nae  thy  gnuideuT — 

Hearty  an'  hale  I'm  wi'  naething  ava. 
Worl'ings  get  wealth,  and  let  rioters  squander 

These  yonr  enjoyments — e'en  let  it  be  so ; 
This  be  my  fortune,  and  these  may  attend  her— 

r^:gy  and  peace  in  the  vale  o'  Qlenowe.'* 

On  the  whole,  wc  can  scarcely  venture  on  an  unquaHfied, 
vv  even  chiHTrul,  recommendation  of  n  volume  which  contains 
the  ohjfH'tionable  pass:i<j<»s  nnd  sentiments  that  are  so  oflPen- 
*T«ly  fh'<|uent  in  >Ir.  Ilallicby's  book. 


Vestiges  of  the  Antiquities  of  Den^sUre,  «fwf  *<  S^«^ 
chrcd  Usages  of  its  InhabiUmts,     By  Thomas  Batemaa, 
Member  of  the  British  Archs&ological  AsadnMbkn).    Loo- 
don  :  J.  Russell  Smith.     1848. 
By  archaeologists  this  book  will  be  highly  prized.    In 
his  hibcurs  and  researches,  Mr.  Bateman  has  been  assisted 
by  Mr.  Stephen  Glover,  author  of  the  "  History  of  Derby- 
shire," and  between  them  a  volume  has  been  produced  full 
of  interesting  notices  of  the  antiquities  of  that  county,  which 
supplies  a  want  hitherto  much  felt  in  the  county  histfirr, 
there  being  no  local  work  of  the  kind  m  existence.  It  would 
be  of  great  advantage  if  every  county  in  the  kingdom  had 
published  records  of  their  antiquities.     In  some  respect?, 
these  are  as  useful,  and  they  are  often  fully  as  interesting  as 
statistical  or  descriptive  works.     In  the  "  Statistical  Account 
of  Scotland,"  some  approach  has  been  made  to  this,  as  relates 
to  that  countr}',  by  the  comprehensive  account  of  the  anti- 
quities of  every  parish  therein  embodied  ;  and  so  far  as  we 
know  the  Scotch  are  the  only  nation  that  has  adopted  this 
plan. 

The  midland  county  of  Derby,  renowned  for  its  Peak,  its 
spars,  and  its  minerals,  is  also  ftimed  for  its  Dmidical  re- 
mains, its  rock-barrows,  its  cromlechs,  and  its  lognn?,  or 
rocking  stones,  of  which  various  vestiges  are  still  found. 
Mr,  Bateman  has  shown  great  industry  in  the  discovery  and 
examination  of  these  ;  and  his  pnictical  experience  in  the 
excavation  of  tumuli  has  been  of  material  use  to  him  in  (he 
description  of  them.  The  work  is  divided  into  sections:  the 
first  rekting  to  tumuli,  the  second  to  earth-works  and  forti- 
fications, the  third  to  Roman  vestiges,  the  fourth  to  Saxon 
remains,  and  the  fifth  to  Mcdiasval  and  Ecclesiastical  anti- 
quities.    These  are  all  ftill  of  interesting  details,  while  the 
Introduction  contains  an  appropriate'description  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  weapons,  nrticlcs  of  dress,  and  ornaments  of 
our  Englisli  ancestorfl,-  at  remote  eras  of  Mstocy,  with  the 
various  ages  of  tnmuli,  &c.    In  the  sections  on  Rwnan  and 
Saxon  antiquities,  there  arc  many  new  and  original  notice*, 
while  the  portion  of  the  wmk  devoted  to  the  remains  of  the 
middle  ages  is  illustrated  with  representations  of  oW  sculp- 
tured monuments,  crosses,  church-fonts,  &c.,  and  eontaint 
many  curious  epitaphs.     The  volume,  indeed,  comprises: 
I  throughout  upwards  of  sixty  engravings  of  antiquities.    Thej 
book  is  thus  rendered  valuable  as  the  embodied  aGoouiit  o^ 
all  that  is  known  relative  to  the  archwology  of  I>erbyshire.  i 
Many  interesting  facts  relatiw  to  the  opening  of  torouh  ii^ 
various  parts  of  this  county  nnd  of  Staflbrdshire  are  giv 
in  an  early  chapter.     From  these  barrows  mnch  infoi 
tion  has  been  derived  as  to  the  modee,  habits,  and  costo 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  central  parts  of  BiiglaiKi  manj 
hundred  years  ago.     The  weapons  they  fonght  with,  tbj 
ornaments  with  which  fhey  decorated  themselves,  the  ve 
articles  of  dress  which  they  wore,  with  the  cmnaof  long  ] 
reigns,  and  the  vessels  of  worship  of  bygof^e  rdigions,  i 
being  concealed  for  ages,  are  again  brought  to  Kg^i.    Kv 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  understood  and  practised  in  thoa 
rude  and  remote  tames,  much  insight  is  given  by  these  vej 
tigea  of  antiquity.     Thus  it  is  stated  in  the  aeoount  of  t* 
Saxon  period,  that  many  articles  have  been  discovered  in  t J^ 
Derbyshire  and  other  tumuli  which  denote  a  knowledge  I 
metalhrgy,  foimd  in  nndistm-bed  contact  with  weapons  I 
bone  and  flint.    In  that  county  nine  barrows  have  be<| 
opened,  which  are  thought,  from  their  contents,  to  bclo^ 
to  the  Saxon  period.  I 

Strange  things  have  been  found  in  theae  barrows,     j 
one,  a  sepulchral  urn  or  vaao  fixes  the  attentton  of  tbo  an 
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qBtran ;  in  Another,  a  necklace  of  eurious  material  and 
vorkmanflhip  ealls  for Ih  ail  his  powers  of  description.  T has, 
>i  fn|?e  37i  we  bare  an  aecoont  of  a  gold  string  of  beads, 
fijond  in  GaUeT-  or  Callidge  Lowe,  a  large  barrow  on  Bras- 
sington  Moor,  examined  in  June,  1843.  The  account  thus 
procwds: — 

'  Aboat  two  fed  from  the  saffaoe  were  fonnd  a  few  honuui  bones 

9in.fi  vith  rats' bones  and  hones'  teeth ;  amongst  these  bones  (which 

W  been  distnrbed  by  a  labourer  digging  in  search  of  treasure)  the 

foUotrini  higtily  interesting  and  vidnable  articles  were  discovered: 

— Semsl  jrieees  of  iron,  some  in  the  form  of  ritets,  others  quite 

thipdess,  iisTing  been  broken  on  the  occasion  above  referred  to, 

two  VTov-heids  of  the  same  metal,  a  piece  of  coaise  sandstone, 

»l<>fh  was  rubbed  into  the  form  of  a  whetstone ;  an  ivory  pin  or 

buikkofTery  neat  execution;  the  fragments  of  a  large  urn  of  well- 

laked  eartheaware,  whicJi  was  glazed  in  the  interior  for  about  an 

wh  shon  the  bottom;  two  beads,  one  of  green  glass,  the  other  of 

vtiitefioAi^  with  a  coil  of  blue  mnniog  through  it,  and  fourteen 

(jeastifal  pendant  ornaments  of  pure  gold,  eleven  of  whieh  are  en- 

t'Chtd  bj  settings  of  large  and  brilliantly -coloured  garnets,  two  are 

•if  spld  without  setting,  and  the  remaining  one  is  of  gold  wire  twisted 

ii  a  ipiral  manner,  from  the  centre  towards  each  extremity  (a  gold 

'»{)  of  iit»ntical  pattern  is  affixed  to  a  barbarie  copy  of  a  gold  coin 

f^filonorioiin  the  writer's  possession);  they  have  evidently  been 

iaieniftd  to  form  One  ornament  only,  most  probably  %  necklace,  for 

«^ji.!i  ose  their  form  peculiarly  adapts  them.     It  will  here  not  be 

"^t  cif  ]*!,'«»  to  borrow  some  quotations  relative  to  a  remarkable  su- 

w^itioa  connected  with  glass  beads  similar  to  those  discovered  in 

^ifj  Lwre,  pai1icii]ariy  the  one  having  'two  eircidar  lines  of 

<?&!«  sb-Une  and  white,*  which  seem  to  represent  a  serpent  en- 

•«  u-J  roaad  a  eentre,  which  is  perforated.     'This  was  certainly 

I'^p  (^thc  Glain  Neidyr  of  the  Britons,  derived  from  gkin,  which 

••  }v.Tr.  and  holy,  and  neidyr,  a  snake.'     Under  the  word  glain, 

Mr.  ihfn,  in  his  Welsh  Dictionary,  has  given  the  following  arti- 

de : '  The  Nair  Qhktn,  transparent  stones,  or  adder  stones,  were 

v<3rQ  hj  the  different  orders  of  the  Bards,  each  exhibiting  its  ap. 

P^priaie  colour.  There  is  no  certainty  that  they  were  worn  from 

•?.;.»?Mition  originally  ;  perhaps  that  was  the  circumstance  which 

Off  rise  to  it.     Whatever  might  have  been  the  cause,  the  notion 

(^  Oirir  rare  virtoes  was  universal  in  all  places  where  the  Bardic 

ffijpoa  was  taoght.' 

"Tbese  beads  are  thus  noticed  by  Bishop  Gibson,  in  his  improved 
''•'■'. >m  rtf  Camden^s  Britannia :  '  In  most  parts  of  Wales,  and 
*-*rrn?hant  all  Scotland,  and  in  Cornwall,  we  find  it  a  common  opi- 
a-'fl  "f  the  vnl^pir,  that  about  Midsummer-eve  (though  in  the  time 
%  da  not  all  agree)  it  is  usual  for  snakes  to  meet  in  companies, 
'*^  that  by  joining  heads  together  and  hissing,  a  kind  of  bubble  is 
'tsd,  Lke  a  ring,  about  the  head  of  one  of  them,  which  the  rest, 
'^f  ftretinnal  hissing,  blow  on,  until  it  comes  off  at  the  tail,  when 
~  ajaMrdiaJi^y  faArdens,  and  resembles  a  glass  ring,  which  whoever 
'  h  *hall  prosper  in  all  his  undertakings :  the  rings  they  supposed 
')  ^<  lhG»  generated  are  called  gleinen  nadroeth, — namely,  gemma 
rruajTB.  They  arc  small  glass  annulets,  commonly  about  half  as 
■  -*-  tt  oar  finger-ring^,  but  much  thicker,  of  a  green  colour  usu- 
i!  s  tltjB^h  some  of  them  are  blue,  and  others  curiously  w:ivcd  with 
-■a*,  red,  and  white.*  There  seems  to  be  some  connexion  between 
■*f  ida'a  neidrr  of  the  Britons  and  the  ovnm  anguiuum,  mentioned 
':  I'jiy  as  being  held  in  veneration  by  the  Druids  of  Gaul,  and 
'^  "i^  fymation  of  which  he  gives  nearly  the  same  origin.  They 
V'>  probably  worn  aa  a  mark  of  distinction,  and  suspended  round 
''•i  ii*ek,  as  the  pesfofations  are  not  large  enough  to  admit  the 

U  ba^s  often  stmek  us  as  nngular  that,  in  most  books  of 
^^i  kind,  the  skeletons  fonnd  in  the  barrows  which  have 
^n  opened,  and  are  described,  are  invariably  set  down  as 
^niehts,  and  men  of  fierce  and  warlike  habits  and  practices. 
It  h  quite  refresfaiDg  to  come  npon  a  skeleton  of  a  very  dif- 
^^  character,  like  the  one  the  description  of  which  follows. 

In  B  tnmnlns,  siinated  on  a  ridge  of  high  land,  near  the 
'iBage  of  Biggin,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  "  Liffs," 
^7^  in  July,  1843,  a  fine  httman  skeleton  was  found,  the 
^fites  of  which  were  drawn  up,  according  to  a  general  cus- 
1^  prevalent  tn  ih^  most  remote  ages.  The  remainder 
Vt  give  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Bateman  :•— 


"  The  extreme  antiquity  of  this  interment  is  demonstrated  by 
the  simple  form  and  material  of  the  weapons  and  tools  wliicli  Mere, 
with  one  exception,  dcpositwi  in  a  duster  behind  the  8houlih;r»  of 
this  early  denizen  of  the  Derbysliire  moors.  The  skull,  wlii<h  is 
fine  and  intellectual,  lay  on  the  left  side  so  as  to  look  towards  the 
west,  and  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  contraction  of  the  knee>,  w  as 
placed  a  hammer-head  ingeniously  constructetl  out  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  horn  of  a  noble  red  deer;  one  end  of  this  irisfrument  is 
rounded  and  polished,  the  ot^ier  is  cnt  into  a  diiiinond  j)altern, 
somewhat  similar  to  the  wafer  stamps  used  by  attorneys.  The 
articles  before  alluded  to  as  being  pln(»d  near  the  shoulders  vcrc 
of  a  very  miscellaneons  character,  and  highly  intero«tinj< ;  as  show- 
ing, after  a  lapse  of  several  thousand  years,  that  the  savn^e  Bri- 
ton reposing  in  this  cairn  had  cultivated  tho  art  of  miking  war 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the' forest,  in  pri'fcrence  to  in(;lcstin<; 
his  fellow-savages;  as  almost  the  first  observed  articles  were  u 
pair  of  enormous  tusks  of  the  wild  boar,  the  trophies  of  some,  per- 
haps liis  last,  sylvan  triumph  ;  next  came  two  jurow-heads  of  iliut, 
delicately  chipped,  and  of  unusual  form ;  two  flint  celts  or  cliisels, 
beautifully  chipped  and  polished  at  the  cutting  edges ;  two  spear-heads 
of  the  same  material ;  two  flint  knives  polishtxl  on  the  edge,  one  of 
them  serrated  on  the  back,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  saw ;  and  nume- 
rous other  piews  of  flints  of  indescribable  form  and  use,  whicli,  to- 
gether with  all  the  flint  instruments  enumerated  above,  Ret-tn  tn 
have  undergone  a  partial  calcination,  being  gray,  tinted  with  vari- 
ous shades  of  blue  and  pink ;  with  these  utensils  were  found  three 
pieces  of  red  oehre,  the  rouge  of  these  unsophisticated  huntsmen, 
which,  even  now,  on  being  wetted,  imparts  a  bright  rod  colour  to 
the  skin,  which  is  by  no  means  easy  to  discharge.  Upon  the  sum- 
rait  of  the  little  heap,  formed  by  this  accumulation  of  relics,  hy  a 
small  drinking  or  incense  cup  of  novel  and  unprecedented  shape, 
which  was  unfortunately  broken  and  crushed,  but  has  been  since 
restored.*' 

Our  ancestors,  rnde  as  they  might  be,  were  all  entitled  to 
shoot  or  hunt,  as  they  thought  proper.  They  roamed  the 
forests  free,  utterly  ignorant  of  what  are  now  called  the  Game 
Laws.     "  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  'tis  folly  to  be  wise." 

To  many  readers  the  section  on  ecclesiastical  antiqtiitics 
will  possess  the  most  interest.  Various  historical  notices  are 
scattered  through  the  diffiTcnt  sections  ;  but  in  this  there 
arc  many  rekting  to  ancient  church  architecture  and  his- 
tory, whieh  have  a  peculiar  attraction  to  English  readeri. 
The  pomp  and  pride  of  heraldry,  as  displayed  in  the  memo- 
rials of  other  times  left  on  church  walls  and  monuments, 
are  often  correct  indices  to  the  kind  of  male  and  female  at- 
tire then  worn.     On  this  subject  the  author  says  :  — 

*'  Mediaeval  monuments  are  the  most  coneet  authorities  handed 
down  to  the  present  time  of  the  military  costume  and  female  attire 
of  the  times  in  which  they  were  executed,  and  as  such  demand  a 
great  share  of  attention.  TJndoubtedly  tlie  oldest  monuments  afford 
but  few  designs  from  whence  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  their  occu- 
pants. These  appear  to  be  the  coped  tombs,  such  as  are  described 
under  the  head  *Bakcwcll;'  and  perhaps  to  these  may  be  added  a  few 
of  the  crossed  gravestones  contiuned  iu  the  same  lisit,  though  most 
of  these  appear  to  have  been  the  hunihlo  memorials  of  craflsnieii 
and  the  like,  and  are,  peradventure,  assi^ahle  to  a  lenj^theiicd 
period,  their  use  being  continued  at  least  uiitjl  tlic  end  of  tliefotir- 
teenth  century,  though  they  were  general  in  the  twelfth.  Thcnc\t 
in  antiquity  are  those  in  which  a  porli(m  of  the  figure  is  jpven  in- 
side a  qoatrefoil;  in  some  instances  an  horizontal  opening  at  tiie 
feet  shows  those  extremities  j  this  was  probably  intended  to  show 
the  appearance  of  the  body  in  its  coffin,  through  holes  in  the  lid. 

"The  next  style  of  effigy  is  always  in  sandstone,  and  sccius  to 
have  prevailed  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the. 
flgores  being  clothed  ia  ehain  mail,  with  hoods  of  the  same,  and  arc 
armed  with  long  two-edged  swords;  the  legs  are  ahnost  nniversHlly 
crossed;  and  in  the  hands  is  frequently  held  the  rcprcsentatitin  of 
a  heart ;  specimens  of  these  are  to  be  seen  in  the  churches  of  D.ir- 
ley  Dale,  Kedleston,  Norbury,  Ilkeston,  Melbourne,  \olgnive,  and 
others. 

•*  Ajfter  these  came  the  altar-tombs,  with  effigies  in  alabaster,  on 
WMeh  plate  armonr  first  appears,  with  gorgets  and  gussets  of  mail ; 
the  principal  peculiarity  of  the  fenude  figures  is  the  reticulated 
head-dress.  These  monuments  continued  to  the  extent  of  the  pcriorl 
of  which  we  take  cognisance,  and  were  contemporary  with  inr" 
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i\"'  i;"l?.tf>.s  of  brass,  though  bronghtinto 
1-  f»t*  til  em.     Incised  shibs  were  made 


!'     .v^'i'''<'  (''■''vioiis  (o  brass  cfri.:riv*s,  \rhich  may  be  ac- 

■•i-  i)\  tho  f  '-i-  \^'^\\  Mhick  the  material  could  be  obtained 

■    .  "A,!!.,  on  :lu'  fi'h'T  hand,  all  brass  plates  were  im- 

"i '  d''>i,rii3  \L\h*y.  i.v.vp.l  blabs,  neatly  engraved  with  out- 

.1  1.-.  ail  i:i  .riliitions,  and  filled  up  with  pitch  or 

•'■    ••>     r.1'-t:m((',  contrast    favourably  with  the 

'  •  .        •  '.',  !'.  ;>s,'  WMT  u.^'\l  throii^^li  tlio  fifteenth  ccn- 

i'   .'     i::;'.!  )ii.    En;rraved  br.iss  pUites,  at  first  the 

.  <  !  1    I '  u  ':{i  .-,  Ivo.-.uuc  \cTy  popular  towards  the  end  of 

'    "i"  ill  •  ..;■.■  •.rli  ci-ir.ury,  and  continued  in  use  for  a  Ion] 

'       ••  i.  >.  »•''  .\'s  ill  thin  uK'lal  later  than  the  tijne  of 

1     lu  j^rw'^cli  pi'iioil  a  u'lblc  specimen  to  the  memory 

!'i;-    '^'>vi- 1  \is!<  in  Tiilo^'^wrll  church.     These  figures  are 

■!  .1;;^'  '  in  r\rrird  to  costume,  as  they  are  generally  re- 

.:  '  .  .'1.'  ill  :\11  jiiiuutc  details.     There  are  some  very  good 

:  1  i!i'-  fiiun-i  (s  of  Aj-hover, llathersage,  Morley, Sawley, 

•  «'. ;  o\u.'.  in  I  hit  hcrsn^c  church  has  been  enriched  with 

!i' ■'!  1.:  •frri-.lly  -aC.U  to  its  splendour.     On  someinMor- 

!i  :li'  :.  trc  uf  St.  Christopher  is  added,  which  appears  to 


be  rather  a  peculiarity,  though  he  is  frequently  repr««e.n<«d  in  painted 
glass;  of  the  latter  are  some  interesting  eiuunples-in  Morley  chureK, 
said  to  have  been  brought  from  Dale  Abbey,  and  embodying  a  monk- 
ish legend,  once,  doubtless,  inculcated  as  gospel  on  the  naedocatcd 
multitude. 

"The  stone  church  crosses,  and  the  fonts  and  other  sculptures  of 
Saxon  tj-pes  (some  of  them  in  red  sandstone),  pro^T  that  Christi- 
anity had  taken  deep  root,  and  that  the  district  po»essed  elegant 
religious  edifices,  tho  work  of  the  Saxon  inhabitants,  prcvioos  to  tlie 
invasion  of  this  countr>'  by  tho  Xormans,  though  it  is  to  the  latter 
that  everything  beautiful  in  our  ancient  church  architecture  has, 
for  some  unaccouutable  reason,  been  attributed  •,  ncirerthelcss,  wc 
know  that  the  former  were  as  fir  advanced  in  civilization  and  pos- 
sessed the  same  religious  zeal  as  their  subduers." 

We  are  convinced  tlmt  Mr.  Bateman's  volume  will  become 
a  book  of  reference  regarding  Derbyshire  antiquities ;  and 
from  the  fullness  and  particularity  of  the  notices  of  the  burial 
customs  of  its  eai'ly  inhabitants,  it  will  be  found  to  be  an 
authority  on  every  su'bject  relating  to  the  sepulchral  usages 
of  the  ancient  Britons. 
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I  tii.iAL  TauUvment. — The  Session  of  1848 
f.;H-i](  1  witli  a  lor.^j;  debate  on  tho  West  India  Claims. 
!.'  r  1  C'covu'  r..'ii(iiick  acted  as  the  spokesman  of  the 
J '  II '•"■-,  i\:'aI  ill  an  address  of  more  than  his  average 
cr.j'LiiiK'vrtlio  measures  which,  firstly,  his 
ii:.<1,  scr^iully,  ho  himself,  considered  neces- 
:j.  1  y  I'd-  the  r«.'il  jinptiou  of  the  West  Indies  from 
iij';-'  n  lii'LT  ruin.  There  was  a  considcrahle  discre- 
I' '. lic.v  \)  iv,<  oil  tho  two.  Tho  planters  demanded 
ro'ilrr.rc'ory  n^Tncdics.  They  wanted  a  protec- 
ii\o  d'dy  fur  tlicir  sugar,  and  a  repeal  of  the  na- 
vi;  ati'ui  lav  s.  ^Vhou  asked  whether  they  wonld 
lii'vc  iVco  tra-lo  or  protection,  they  replied,  in  the 
\v  .<-  bi>\vit  of  tlio  Y>orl«l,  that  "both  were  best." 
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^osi!o  principles  was  impossible. 
iijff  to  support  anyamount  of pro- 
(!i'it'  d  the  smallest  modicum  of 
L  (•!'  all,  tho  repeal  of  the  naviga- 
^vluch  exhibited  so  much  division 
iriii;ular  friends  was  not  likely  to 
i;y  of  opinion  from  the  general 
•;,"atuic.      Tho  discussions  in  both 
!:■■  1  by  tlio  most  conflicting  state- 
iltl  .  (>  -ni  that  a  dozen  points  have  yet 
I  i\  L-nt  tho  rate  of  freights,  the  com- 
livc  and  free  labour,  &c.,  before  le- 
^   sai'ely   ventured.      The  chief  in- 
.•ata«hf.3  to  the  speech  of  the  Chan- 
I'hr.iurr,  for  while  others  speculated 
';   ^'^  Im' dune ,  he  announced  with  his 
.;c    Avluit  ronlly  was  to  be  done.     The 
n,  s  are  lo  bo  repealed  ;  molasses  and 
:■"  to  ho  admitted  to  use  in  British  dis- 
^  .'  :!0o,0^0  of  the  public  money  are  to 
T..  t!;:^  colonists  to  promote  thoimmigra- 
uiur,  tVoin  the  coait  of  Africa,     Mean- 
<""M:iuttee  has  boon  appointed,  in  the 
CkoiY-^o  Bontinck's  motion,  to  inquire 
i. Cn  and  prospects  of  East  and  AVest 
:  a-d  to  ihid  out,  we  presume,  whether 
nt    ( .111  l,c  made  upon  the  scheme  of 
',  uliirh  the  Chancellor  rather  hastily 
•  n  lU'  I'.Mc.     The  objection  we  have 
I  :h<j  i^jhcmo  i.-;,  that  it  stops  short-, 


like  most  of  the  measures  of  the  Whigs,  of  full  and 
complete  justice.  The  principle  of  free  trade  has 
been  extended  to  sugar  :  it  ought,  in  common  fair- 
ness to  the  planters,  to  be  extended  to  the  labour  by 
which  sugar  is  produced.  The  most  perplexing  re- 
strictions have  been  imposed,  and  for  anything  which 
the  Chancellor  has  promised,  are  to  be  maintained  on 
the  immigration  and  employment  of  African  labour- 
ers in  the  West  Indies.  Tho  sum  of  £200,000  arc 
a  very  inadequate  compensation  for  the  trouble  and 
expense  entailed  upon  the  colonists  by  our  own  en- 
actments. 

The  second  reading  of  the  Jewish  Disabilities  Bill 
was  carried  by  a  majority,  which  leaves  no  doubt  0"^ 
its  successful  passage  through  the  Lower  House;  and 
it  is  very  unlikely  that  any  danger  will  accrue  to  ifi 
in  the  Peers.  Lord  Morpeth's  Sanitary  Bill  for  Eng^ 
land  has  been  read  a  first  time,  and  meets  with  a 
generally  favourable  reception.  A  similar  moa^ur^ 
has  been  promised  to  Scotland  immediately;  and  vri 
hope,  for  tho  credit  of  Parliament,  that  no  annc^ 
ccssary  obstacles  will  b*e  raised  in  the  way  of  tliji 
most  necessary  and  useful  measure.  Considorabli 
excitement  has  been  created  in  the  country  by  tin 
introduction  of  a  bill  into  tho  House  of  Lords,  t 
authorise  tho  establishment  of  diplomatic  reIatio';\ 
with  tho  Court  of  Rome.  The  appearance  of  thi 
measure  along  with  the  Pope's  rescript  to  tho  Iri^l 
prelates  does  not  improve  its  complexion.  Sir  W.  S( 
merville  has  introduced  a  landlord  and  tenant's  l)il 
which  has  failed  to  satisfy  Mr.  Sharman  Crawforv 
and  the  Irish  members ;  and  the  Lord  Advocate 
promised  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  Scotch  la\r  < 
entail  has  been  read  a  first  time,  but  at  too  la.tc 
period  of  the  month  for  us  to  form  any  opinion  of  i| 
merits,  or  the  reception  which  it  is  likely  to  mcl 
with  in  Scotland.  | 

Ireland. — The  proceedings  of  the  Special  Cox^ 
mission  have  succeeded  in  restoring  quiet  to  the  <ii 
turbed  districts  of  Ireland.  Wo  have  heard  of  on! 
one  murder  during  the  past  month,  and  thougH  o| 
very  atrocious  character,  it  does  not  bear  any  mar! 
of  an  agrarian  origin.  But  a  new  pacificator  hsv&  :^ 
peared  on  the  Irish  stage,  who  is  expected  by  soiiio 
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vork  far  greater  miracles  than  the  arm  of  the  law. 
The  Pope  has  condescended,  for  some  consideration 
vhich  is  not  yet  fallj  deyelopcd,  to  address  a  letter  to 
the  Irish  prelates,  chiding  them  for  their  unseemly 
middling  in  secular  affairs,  and  calling  npon  them  to 
give  some  account  of  themselves,  as  the  heart  of  tho 
Holy  Father  has  heon  afflicted  heyond  measure  by  the 
"damnatory  reports*'  which  have  reached  Rome,  of 
altar  dennnciations  and  priestly  proyocations  to  mur- 
der. The  publication  of  this  rescript  has  spread  con- 
sternation anioDg  the  prelates.  The  Primate  enfor- 
ces the  admonition  of  the  Pope,  by  counselling  peace, 
sad  a  total  withdrawal  from  the  distracting  turmoil  of 
eecaUr  politics;  whilethe  M'llales  and  the  Higginsea 
err  out  tho  press,  the  Government,  and  Lord  Miuto — 
bU  of  whom  they  accuse  of  "  a  wicked  and  diabolical 
conspiracy"  against  the  fair  fame  of  the  Catholic  hie- 
rarchy. Every  man's  hand,  it  seems,  has  been  raised 
against  these  Ishmaels  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Church. 
The  crime  of  the  press  consists  in  having  published  to 
the  world  their  own  political  sayings  and  doings ;  and 
ret  wc  presume  the  Lion  of  St.  Jarlath's  and  the  Dovo 
of  Elphin  would  not  have  been  much  better  pleased 
had  the  press  pursued  an  opposite  course.  As  for  tho 
Gorernment  and  Lord  Minto,  they  have  been  merely 
driring  a  bargain  with  tho  Roman  authorities,  which 
may  turn  out  to  be  a  very  hard  one.  Romo  is  not 
the  ground  where  "notorious  calumnies'*  against  a 
Catholic  priesthood  are  likely  to  thrive ;  and  Drs. 
M*Uale  and  Iliggins  may  rest  satisfied,  that  their  in- 
ttrcsts  are  in  perfectly  safe  keeping  in  the  hands  of 
the  Pope  and  the  Sacred  Congregation.  Vfe  do  not 
think,  however,  that  it  can  bo  fairly  denied  that  Lord 
Minto  has  had  his  finger  in  the  pie.  The  rescript  is 
certainly  one  of  the  fruits  of  his  mission.  The  most 
important  fact,  perhaps,  developed  by  that  document 
i-S  that  Lord  Minto  went  to  Rome  with  the  view  of 
negotiating  for  the  services  of  tho  Pope  in  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Ireland.  The  avowed  object  of  his  mission 
vas  to  open  up  a  channel  through  which  the  British 
Government  might  act  with  greater  effect  upon  the 
affairs  of  Italy.  This  was  the  popular  side  of  his  en- 
terprise ;  for  there  are  many  in  this  country  who  be- 
lieve that,  in  the  present  critical  state  of  Italy,  Lord 
Palmerston  might  render  essential  service  to  the  cause 
'if  liberty  and  reform,  menaced  by  the  open  hostility  of 
Prince  Metternichand  the  equivocal  attitude  of  Guizot. 
The  pai't  of  Lord  Minto's  commission,  b'^-aring  upon 
Irish  politics,  will  not  bo  equally  well  liked  in  this 
country.  We  confess  our  hearty  abhorrence  of  this 
attempt  to  govern  Ireland  through  ecclesiastical  in- 
fiaencc.  It  betrays,  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs,  an 
inability,  if  not  unwillingness,  to  grapple  with  the 
pvlitieal  and  social  abuses  of  Ireland.  Tho  influ- 
ence of  the  Pope  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  good  government ;  and  we  will  have  rescripts 
from  Rome  instead  of  tenant  right,  the  abolition  of  tho 
Irish  Churcb,andequality  of  electoral  privileges.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  undoubted  power  of  the  Pope 
and  his  agents  in  Ireland,  we  venture  to  predict  that 
the  rescripts  will  prove  as  complete  a  failure  as  any 
anstrum  which  has  yet  been  tried. 
FoaEiGNNATioxs. — The  Continent,  during  the  past 
month,  has  been  a  scene  of  revolutions.  The  people 
of  Sicily  and  Naples  have  wrung  a  representative 
c'jQstitaiiQii  ftQm  their  self  willed  and  prejudiced 


King.  The  King  of  Sardinia  and  tluCIr  ikI  T' f 

Tuscany  have  yiek'ed  to  the  '-t..^  i  i    '  .- 

ence.     The  Roman  statcj  aro  r  ;.v     ...    !,   ■>;    ,  i- 
latest  statements,  to  be  on  llicv,  i-,-    >'  ..■.   r. '     ,  •   • 
count  of  the'rofusal  of  the  r<\-!^  ;...•.=■.::..•■. 
of  his  neighbours  ;  an.l,  groi.t  s!  iii;  1  i  .  .   :i 

tons  of  all,  France,  whilo  wo  wil.o,  j    "  .  ;  .    •    t.         f 
a  revolution,  more  extraordiunry  ;»    1  -  :.,   "  .  •  .       t 
tho  Revolution  of  tho  Thref!  I);y  .     !.i  I 
period,  the  unarmed  porpln  <•;   I  ,  li     i,    ^       >    .   ... 
fortifications,  and  tro  )})sof  tlr-  V  i    •  • 
80,000  men,  have  ovL'it^'.n)\\  :i  in.-  '     i/ 
compelled  the  King  to  alj  lii.'.^t  ,  i-  i     .    I   .  .     :    -    ,  . 
de  Paris  as  his  successor,  r-r.-KJ  a  >  .      ;  1   .     ■   • 
vernment,  and  declarrd  Fraii'^ '  a  ^'      •   ;'•:     »*. 
all  this  will  end,  it  is  impos^lM' {■•  *'.    >;';ii..'':  i- •    .■ 
requires  no  prescionco  to  !> -iv.  >.<'  tlar  v  ••  '.i..v  •  •■; 
tered  upon  an  era  of  tho  ino.^t  i.:i]'  •:.:;..'  v  r      ;  i  ii    ' 
to  tho  political  condition  of  I'.ur.  ;  \ 

The  news  of  those  great  t'vo*:'.>  I;  iv  >  1  •    •:  r.      >  -  I 
in  this  country  with  intense  iiu:i.{  ;  \>.u  v  •  ;.;•    ! 
py  to  note  a  growing  o])iniMii  in  t'.iv  ,  ir  e/  :i  ^  ;  .<  • 
neutrality  being   observed    l»y    (J;    r    .'  ir.i!  i     «. 
wards  continental  movements,     'ii-  '  ■••:  i.i  •  ;  <  T 
French  finds  few  sympathiser.^,  a:i  1  tl    v    ay.-  :  ••  s . 
lent  tirades  against  the  rcpuLli  :■  u  /'.;•  >r  m\i'--\i  !  .. 
once  more  taken  possession  of  eui;  ii ;'   ■  1  ''•:j"  •      '     ' 
pervading  desire  among  all  partie.i  l.>  tli.it  *  \\    i    ■  i.  .i 
should  have  perfect  liberty  to  mo  lid  I'.idr  ;!"v.  ;  •.. 
ment  into  any  shape  they  please* ;  aa  !  { 'a- :    ai 
ment  should  govern  our  policy  tow..;!^  tli.-  i  ,r.;)ji 
States.     Nothing  could  bt)  mo.e  ili  .i  .tr-'us  m  il.i, 
country  than  to  be  embroiled  at  ilw.  \v  -.-  a^  ii.n.i-.a' 
in  the  confusion  of  continental    p  iuiis     ((..lii  ■., 
sooner  or  later,  must  onsuo;  and  it  wfiald  1)    v. ".  .•  \  ,- 
those  mistaken  Liberals,  who  have  I'f.ii  li'ioaj':,  ; 
to  involve  this  country  in  leagues  of  all  !:in  !>,  <■   .  a- 
sive  and  defensive,  with  the  Italian  Stat  .<,  t-.  e..i:- 
sider  whether,  as  events  have  lunit  d  oat  in  Tj  .•.•••, 
it   is  likely   that  the   arms   of  r>iiL::iii    \v..iiM    n   • 
be  ultimately  wielded  in  the  saniocaus-^  with  t]i>>  •■  >■'•' 
Austria  and  Russia.     ^Moreover,  v.vu  tla-uuli  a  j- 1  ^ 
could  bo  opened  upon  thoContim  nlfor  the  If  Jiini..:.* 
action  of  this  country,  a  European  -war,  \>  h''r'.\  w  >  \<  i 
probably  be  as  bloody  and  expea  ,ive  ai  tl  >  l.>     ,  i 
a  struggle  that  wo  are  not  i»rt^pa:(tl  f '•.     'j !.  •   ^r 
tional  Debt  is  an  effectual  barrier  \n  tl:     way.     'i  !t.' 
same  amountof  debt  cannot  l)o  ran  r  1.1' .1    xa-  ..   ...: 
and    in   mixing   ourselvoy  ac.'ain    v./Ii    ('.)ii  ■.:...    •: 
quarrels,  we  must  either  make  up  < 'w  i:.:n  1-  i.   •  • 
beaten,  or  to  play  a  very  sub^nl!:.-  '-^  p  r  '  »     .•    '.-.   1 
with  that  which  wo  sustained  diii!  .^  t":.-   i:.      .    , 
If  we  can  succeed  in  defcnir.n/;-  o  a-  .'....   :"■•.,  "..i 
preserving  our  empire,  and  in  i:r.j  i  >n '.i;'  (-    ■  '<   \   , 
nal  institutions,  we  will  do  a.l  .u;.;i   y  \..  ■!,    ••       ■• 
taking  upon  our  shouliler??  the. Mij-;  >  ir.  I:'    r.'     '..    . 
litical  constitutions  or  the  crowiK.l  (I     ;    ■    ■     ..■.•>. 

Anothrr  rupture  with  CliiiM  i^  ;   •    'a  !     •  .    '      •'■• 
occurrence.      Tho  last  overlanJ  i.L.al  1-     -•■    '  i.  -    '.    - 
gence  of  the  murder  of  six  I^iii^li  Is*  ;  a.   ■;  ■  • 
of  a  small  village,  about  tliMi*  a '..  -^  ;•      '       '■      " 
and  it  was  only  affer  a  tediou.^  la  ,  <  i  r      i   .         ^    • 
John  Davies  could  prevail  up<»a  '  .         .  .•        .... 
ritios  to  execute  four  of  tho  ma^'   .  !  a 

doubtedwhotherthofournv.n  Mil"  a-.i  ^- 
t^emo  punishment  of  the  law  were  t'l    ^   •    .  ,      •  -  . 
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THB  BUDGET  AND  THE  INCOME-TAX. 


The  financial  statement  of  the  year  waa  presented 
by  tho  Premier  on  the  18th,  and,  as  usual,  when  a 
Wliig  ministry  have  to  describe  financial  results, 
thoy  arc  bad.  For  some  years  tho  fate  of  the 
■\Vhig9  has  compelled  them  to  deal  with  bad  budgets. 
There  is  no  cause  for  this  run  of  misfortune  in  their 
proceedings.  They  do  not  force  measures  on  the 
public  that  are  disapproved  by  their  great  and  "  non- 
doscript"  rival.  They  always  have  his  assent  be- 
fore taking  a  penny  from  tho  duty  on  safflower,  or  a 
halfpenny  off  the  pound  of  shell-lac.  They  are  never 
allowed  to  act  **  unadvised,"  even  if  their  disposition 
led  til  em  to  err  in  that  direction,  and  left  them 
characterised  by  incautious  rudeness  in  shifting 
figures.  Their  calamity,  in  these  circumstances,  is 
undeserved ;  but  it  adheres  and  follows  them  into 
office  like  their  shadows.  Having  to  deal  with  a 
deficiency  often,  they  have  notwithstanding  failed  to 
acquire  sufficient  tact  in  smoothing  diflBcultles.  They 
cannot  make  certain  sums  appear  to  be  anything  else 
than  they  really  are.  Mr.  Goulburn  is  acquainted 
with  that  secret,  but  the  Whigs  are  not.  They  com- 
plain on  every  occasion  of  his  mis-statements,  and 
sometimes  with  sufficient  cause.  The  accounts  ex- 
hibited by  Lord  John  Russell  embraced  some  arrears 
fi'om  days  that  were  deemed  prosperous  as  they 
passed,  and  their  existence  manifested  cruelty  to  our 
unfortunate  times,  whose  coming  might  have  been 
foreseen  by  statesmen.  The  Whigs  are  incapable 
of  balancing  absolute  loss  with  hope.  In  the  long 
run  hope  does  little  at  the  Bank  of  England,  where 
it  is  not  a  recognised  element  of  accounting.  On 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  business  is  ma- 
naijed  without  a  close  examination  of  particulars;  and 
tliosp  promises  for  tlie  future,  assumptions  and  even 
expectations,  have  their  weight.  Out  of  the  House 
of  Commons  they  are  not  without  their  influence. 
When  Sir  Robert  Peel  assured  the  recipients  of 
£1.50  per  annum  and  upwards  that  they  would  save 
tho  entire  income-tax  in  the  reduction  of  the  price  of 
coffees,  sugars,  spelter,  and  copper  goods,  that  re- 
spectable section  of  society  trusted  the  plausible 
deceiver.  They  had  not  time  to  reckon  for  them- 
selves, but  they  supposed  that  everything  had  been 
reckoned  by  Sir  Robert  Perl;  and  so  they  accepted 
the  calculation  as  if  it  had  been  the  summary  of  re 
suits  contained  in  the  prospectus  of  a  joint-stock 
company,  and  they  have  fared  very  nearly  as  if  they 
had  trusted  to  the  promised  dividends.  Goods  have 
been  cheap.  Sugars  have  been  lower  than  econo- 
mists can  wish  to  see  them  again  for  many  years. 
Coffee,  we  know,  is  to  be  had  cheaply  by  the  cup  in 
a  multitude  of  rooms,  in  many  different  towns,  and 
it  would  bo  well  for  the  interests  and  the  comfort  of 
thu  oj)erativo  classes,  if  they  would  increase  the  num- 
ber of  coffce-houEos  by  increasing  the  demand  for 
their  commodity.  Tropical  produce  has  been  cheap 
— but  it  has  been  cheapened  by  the  prostration  and 
utter  ruin  of  old  and  long-establislud  mercantile 
houses — ^the  merchant  princes  of  great  cities.  The 
prophecies  of  Peel  have  been  partially  fulfilled,  but 
not  according  to  his  schemes  ;  and  the  result  of  their 
fulfilment  has  not  confirmed  his  expectations.  The 
rontiibutors  of  the  income-tax  do  not  feel  the  pro- 


mised gain  that  was  to  follow  the  arrangement.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  almost  persuaded  many  of  his  disciples 
to  believe  in  the  income-tax  as  a  means  of  enriching 
them.  The  only  disadvantage  connected  with  his 
proposition  was,  that  it  merely  embraced  three  per 
cent.,  and  was  temporary.  Looking  to  its  varied 
advantages,  men  who  were  in  haste  to  bo  rich  were 
surprised  that  it  should  not  have  been  ten  per  cent., 
and  perpetual.  We  are  coming  to  these  eonditions 
now  without  one  of  the  prospective  advantages.  The 
payments  remain  and  increase,  but  the  household 
parings  are  wanting.  The  tax  is  perceptible  in  tho 
cheque  book,  but  the  savings  are  imprrceptiWo  in  the 
household  book ;  and  the  balance  at  the  close  of  tho 
year  shows  the  whole  sum  carried  to  the  wrong  side. 
These  views  undoubtedly  require  to  be  modified  in 
some  respects.  The  repeal  of  taxes  that  never  yieldt  d 
anything  has  been  followed  by  great  advantages. 
The  price  of  cattle,  for  example,  is  known,  but  tho 
figures  that  they  might  have  reached,  if  the  prohibi- 
tions on  their  importation  had  not  been  withdrawn, 
are  unknown.  They  are  amongst  the  probabilities, 
inaccessible  to  ordinary  accountants.  There  aro  se- 
veral other  matters  on  Mhich  practical  reductions 
have  been  made,  and  if  families  don't  live  cheaper 
— perhaps  they  live  better — on  account  of  the 
reductions  and  withdrawals  of  duties  in   1845  and 

1846.  The  public  may  also  admit,  without  incur- 
ring the  charge  of  credulity,  that  1845,  184«,  and 

1847,  have   not  fairly  tried   the  new   commercial 
schemes.      They  have   not  been  years  of  average 
produce  or  average  suffering.     Tho  autumn  of  1816 
caused  a  loss  of  produce,  exceeding  thirty  millions 
sterling.     The  past   year,  1847,  gave   in  Glasg<iw 
7250  deaths  above  the   average   number ;  and   as- 
suming the  population  of  that  city  at  four  hundred 
thousand,  we  have  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
an   excess    of    deaths   in   1847   amounting  to  five 
hundred  and  seven  thousand  five  hundred,     Glas- 
gow may  be  considered  a  sickly  town,  but  that  is 
true  of  perhaps  only  one-third  of  the  city ;  and  even 
in  that  third  the  mortality  does  not  probably  exceed 
the  corresponding  localities  in  all  large  cities.     The 
number  of  burials  there  in  1847  was  18,886:  or  1  in 
21 J  of  the  inhabitants,  reckoning,  as  formerly,  the 
population  at  400,000.     In  Ireland  the  deaths  from 
fever  and  want  were  said  to  be  one  million  \     Tl.e 
estimate  must  have  been,  like  all  such  wholesale  esti- 
mates, grently  exaggerated,  although  it  appears  in 
most  important  statements.     If  it  had  been  true, 
the  deaths  in  Ireland  must  have  been  one  in  eig^ht  of 
all  the  inhabitants  ;  and  although  that  was  not  the 
case,  yet  the  loss  of  life  was  deplorable.     Last  year 
we  experienced  a  commercial  crisis  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  country  since  1812,  when  a  similar 
crash  of  great  houses  occurred.  All  these  facts,  take 
the  three  last  years  out  of  the  average  of  seasons, 
and  deprive  us  of  the  means  from  facts  andexporienco 
to  judge  fairly  the  late  commercial  measures. 

After  these  apologies,  we  acknowledge  freely  that 
our  movements  have  not  yet  produced  a  usefol  sj-m- 
pathy  in  foreign  nations..  Wo  have  made  no  con- 
verts to  our  views.  They  are  admired,  but  they  are 
avoided,    They  are  praisedi  but  they  are  not  copied. 
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Thftt  is  a  dkadvantage  Ihafc  most  aerioualy  retards 
ikeir  operatioa. 

Id  prodiHiBg  hifl  biklgot,  Lord  John  Russell  had 
toackaovHedge  his  own  and  his  predecessor's  deficit. 
He  had  a  double  ineonveoienee.  In  one  melancholy 
speech,  he  was  required  to  disclose  a  deficit  past  and 
Another  prospective.  They  make^  when  joined, 
£G,35S,G83  for  two  years. 

The  total  is  alarming.   We  subjoin  the  particulars. 

Excess  of  expoMliciire  on  rorenue,       .        £2,9Gd,dd3 

KxpeodeJ  oo  relief  in  Ireland,  £l,52o,000 
Do.      on  Caffre  war,  (Chi- 
nese moner,)       .         .         450,000 

£1,975,000 


Net  dcftcicncy. 


£991,683 


Estimatet?  produce  of  tho  revenue  was        £52, 190,000 
Aetaal  produce  of  do.  .         51.057,000 


Deficit, 


£1,133,000 


Tboro  was  .in  increase  of  revenue, 
on  various  Articles,  of  £761,320 


The  loss  arbing  from  suspended 

duties  w.-»s  .  £705.890 

Tlie  deci'Oiisu  wa.%  on  timber,        143.751 
On  wine,  malt,  and  spirit*.         1,491,321 
The  estimated  revenue  for  the  ensuing  year  is  as 
follows : — 


Cnstoma, 
Exoi*?.      . 
Stnze  Ceaehcs, 
Seaojpa,    . 

In'.'..rQc-  Tnx, 
P'*:  Ofllee, 
Cro^B  Lnnds, 
MisoelUneous, 


£19.750.000 

13,000.000 

500,000 

7.200.000 

4,340,000 

5,200,000 

900,000 

60.000 

300,000 


Total.       .         .         .         .  £51,250,000 
Tbe  estimated  ordinary  expenditui'e  of  the  en- 
suing year  i«        £52,315,709 

To  vhieh  lias  to  be  adtied,  for  CafA'e  war,  1,100, 000 

Ewsg  of  LiH  yenr's  naral  expenditure,    .  245,000 

I:croa^»of  Navy  Estimates,     .         .         .  151,000 

r.  rt.fications, 252,000 

OM'ance, 245,000 

Kfiti*. 150,000 


Total  Expenditure,        .         .         .         £54,401,709 

Bat  the  Premier  estimates  tho  total  expenditure  at 

•i^Hi^'ST^OOO,  which  shows  an  excess  over  the  esti- 

fflsted  revenue  of  £3,387,  OCO. 

Lord  John  Bittsell  proposed  one  course  only  in  this 


emergency.  He  says,  add  two  por  cent,  to  the  in- 
come-tax for  two  years.  The  two  per  cent,  will  briug 
£3,500,000.  In  two  years  it  will  wipe  away  tho  score 
of  arreai*.  And  whoa  two  years  have  passed,  our  in- 
come-tax will  be  ton  per  cent.,  unless  our  course  of 
conduct  be  changed.  Wo  doubt  even  whetlior  any 
change  will  avert  tho  stroke — any  change  within  our 
power  to  make.  Tho  circumstances  of  Europe  have 
altered  since  Lord  John  Kussell  produced  Uis  bud- 
get, and  not,  we  fear,  as  yet,  towards  economy. 

We  have  been  urgod  to  support  a  reduction  of  tho 
duty  on  tea.  We  drink  more  tlrtiu  an  average  quantity 
of  tea,  and  therefore  like  it  cheap  and  good  ;  but  this 
dutycannotbo  materially  reduced  without  asubstitulo. 

Wo  have  been  advised  to  advocate  the  repeal  of  tlu) 
window  tax.  It  is  an  abominable  tax ;  an  unnatural 
impost — a  duty  on  tho  sun  and  tho  moon;  and  if 
they  were  nearer  to  us,  and  usoful  in  tho  matter  of 
light,  it  would  be  a  duty  on  tho  stars.  There  can 
be  no  complete  measure  of  sanatory  reform  along 
with  this  tax  ;  but  we  must  find  a  substitute. 

The  repeal  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge  has  been 
asked,  and  the  dibintcresteduess  of  the  press  is  provrd 
by  the  tolerance  of  those  taxes.  They  should  be  ic- 
moved,  but  then,  again,  we  must  find  a  substitute. 

The  public  must  be  contented  with  direct  or  iiidi- 
reot  taxation.  They  cannot  repeal  the  last  and  avoid 
the  first.  They  must  make  their  election  between  tho 
two  horns,  for  on  one  or  other  they  will  be  suspended. 

The  present  direct  tax  is  obnoxious,  and  the  addi- 
tion will  not  be  carried,  because  it  is  unjust.  No- 
thing can  bo  more  unfair  than  to  placo  income  from 
a  profession  on  an  equality  with  income  from  pro- 
perty. A  child  may  see  the  difiereuc^  but  states- 
men refuse  to  acknowledge  it.  They  will,  however, 
be  compelled  to  make  the  acknowledgment  by  re- 
modelling their  scheme. 

We  love  not  the  legacy  duty ;  not,  indeed,  because 
we  ever  expect  to  pay  it,  but  on  account  of  its  inhu- 
manity. It  exists — it  cannot  be  repealed — and  it 
should  be  extended  to  all  property  moveable  and 
heritable,  freehold  and  copyhold.  That  is  the  fair, 
the  plainest,  and  the  best  means  of  meeting  the  de- 
ticiencies,  providing  for  the  public  service,  compen- 
sating for  cheap  tea,  replacing  tho  window  tax,  an<l 
withdrawing  the  two  per  cent.  And  it  is  the  plan 
that  Lord  John  RussoU  must  adopt  now  or  soon — all 
that  he  can  rely  upon,  with  a  little  more  economy,  to 
meet  his  difficulties. 


TBB  NEW  FRENCH  REVOLUTION— ITS  CAUSES  AND  CONSEQUENCES. 


Thebe  is  a  taint  of  bad  blood  in  the  Bonrbon  family  ' 
-^adark  drop  tliat  comes  to  the  skin,  and  spots  it  in 
erery  ease,  before  death ;  not,  perhaps,  precisely  be- 
foKy  or  as  an  omen  of  that  event,  but  at  some  period, 
SQoaer  or  later,  in  each  life.  Loais  Philippe  seemed 
hkely  to  bo  the  exceptioo  in  the  family,  and  to  close 
his  career  withoat  dbplayisg  the  political  insanity  by 
vhieh  tho  menLbers  of  the  elder  branch  of  his  family 
W  been  distinguished.  Ho  once  boasted  that  early 
^versity  taoghthim  to  dean  his  own  boots;  and  others 
expected  that  it  had  conunaniaatcd  moi*e  useful  les- 
K«s.  Persoaal  and  family  aggrandisement,  pursued 
vith  uukotttabfe  perseverance  and  profound  sagacity, 
^^bifl  ehan^otorifltios  mi  bis  frailtiQS,  Selfishnoss 


and  nepotism  appeared  to  bo  the  currents  whore,  in 
liis  case,  the  tendencies  of  his  line  to  error  ran.  No- 
body, in  themidstofallhisscheming  intrigues,  d)(jam«Nl 
ever  of  this  monarch's  madness.  As  in  the  caso  of  tlie 
Spanish  marriages,  prudent  men  thought  that  lio  was 
overreached;  but  that  fate  is  common  in  tlie  markets 
for  all  commodities,  and  not  less  common  in  that  for 
crowns  and  thrones  than  in  any  other.  ] \ eceii I  event s 
have  dissipated  these  suppositions,  and  the  rule  is  con - 
fimaed  in  the  present  head  of  tho  Orleans  branch,  that 
the  Bourbons  learn  nothing. 

TheCitizen  King  of  Franco  has  endeavoured  to  rule 
without  the  citizens.  The  Monarch  of  tho  Barricades 
has  ftttQinpted  to  defy  the  framers  of  barricades,  TJ^  - 
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Sovereign  of  the  Revelation  of  1830  has  forgotten  in 
seveutcon  years  all  those  lessons  that  the  event  was 
calculated  to  teach,  and  especially  to  teach  to  him.  The 
history  of  the  French  revolution  of  1848  cannot  yet  be 
written,  for  it  is  not  yet  concluded ;  but  we  may  con- 
tribute one  of  the  many  fragments  to  the  material 
from  which  it  will  be  composed.  Its  origin  is  placed 
before  the  revolution  of  1830 — in  the  African  scheme 
of  military 'colonization,  undertaken  by  Charles  X. 
and  his  Cabinet.  War  in  Africa  is  decidedly  expen- 
sive. Why  the  cost  is  greater  there  than  in  Europe, 
Asia,  or  America,  ma^^e  explained  by  military  men  ; 
but  civilians,  who  pay  the  bills,  can  appreciate  their 
magnitude.  We  have  had,  in  1848,  some  experience 
in  this  business.  The  Caffro  war  was  apparently  a 
small  aftair.  Very  few  persons,  and  those  interested 
by  relationship  with  the  colonists  of  South  Africa— 
by  trade  with  the  colony — or  by  philanthropy  and 
religion  with  its  missions — gave  the  Caffre  war  any 
particular  share  of  their  attention.  The  newspapers 
<lespatched  it  in  paragraphs.  When  Sir  Henry  Pot- 
tinger  was  appointed  governor  —  and  afterwards, 
when  Sir  Harry  Smith  was  sent  to  Africa — ^the  friends 
of  peace  and  good  order  were  rendered  happy  by  the 
respective  announcements,  and  said,  there  can  be  lit- 
tle inischief  stirring  when  the  most  distinguished  men 
are  sent  to  quell  a  border  quarrel  with  savage  tribes 
in  a  distant  colony  ;  hitherto,  we  believe,  unfortu- 
nately deemed  unimportant.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Caffre  population  engaged  in  this  attack  on  oar  do- 
iriinions  numbered  no  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  persons,  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes. 
It  is  equally  probable  that  their  census  would  not 
produce  one-t^nth  of  that  number.  Presuming,  how- 
over,  that  there  may  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand, the  expenses  incurred  in  subduing  them  is 
nearly  ten  pounds  per  head.  The  bill  for  the  Caffi^ 
w^ar,  including  the  payments  m'ade  and  those  to  make, 
is  very  close  on  one  and  a-half  millions  sterling — al- 
though Mr.  Jackson,  in  an  able  and  interesting  speech 
bifore  the  House  of  Commons,  intimated  that  adult 
male  Africans  can  be  bought,  and  are  purchased,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  for  four  pounds  each. 

From  this  incident  in  our  colonising  experience, 
•we  can  appreciate  the  consumpt  of  French  francs  in 
the  Algorine  business.  More  than  one  hundred 
thousand  armed  men  are  required  to  defend  this  new 
colony,  which  was  wont  to  have  one  civilian  for  three 
or  four  soldiers  ;  and  those  civilians  were  principally 
officials,  and  the  members  of  the  families  of  officicd 
]>orsons.  The  civilians  are  slowly  increasing  in  the 
colony,  and  may  be  soon  at  par ;  but  the  French- 
African  colony  has  been  the  most  expensive  affair  in 
Kuropean  experience  during  each  of  the  last  twenty 
yrar?. 

The  prosecution  of  Louis  Philippe's  Spanish  in- 
trigues has  been  costly.  Money  has  been  lavished 
frclly  in  corrupting  Spain.  This  game  has  been 
prosecuted  for  years,  and  as  yet  there  have  only  been 
large  outlays  without  any  returns.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  money  may  have  been  taken  from  pri- 
vate capital ;  but  as  the  arrangement  was  for  the 
advantage  of  France,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Due  de  Montpensier,  whenever  a  sum  could  be  de- 
cently charged  on  the  public  account,  that  course  had 
been  taken.     The  marriages  were  io  themselves  of 


minor  importance.  They  were  merely  tke  means  to 
an  end.  That  end  was  the  Spanish  throne.  But 
after  their  accomplishment  there  was  still  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  the  cleverness  of  Palmerston,  and  the 
wickedness  of  Espartero,  in  the  way,  as  obstacles 
additional  to  the  life  of  Queen  Isabella,  and  all  the 
probabilities  incidental  thereto.  An  increase  of  the 
army  and  navy  was  necessary,  and  was  provided ; 
but  the  cost  is  many  millions  of  pounds,  and  neces- 
sarily a  great  many  millions  of  francs. 

The  Government  of  France  have  engaged  to  exe- 
cute many  great  public  works.  Their  Parisian  forts 
have  sunk  mines  of  money.  They  have  taken  the 
equivalent  to  a  limb  of  the  Ural  mountains,  in  their 
construction.  The  founding  of  cannon,  the  produc- 
tion of  the  material  of  war,  the  formation  of  ports  of 
refuge,  and  batteries  to  protect  the  ports,  have  caused 
a  largo  and  oppressive  expenditure. 

There  is  another  branch  of  expenditure  more  cro- 
di  table  to  the  King  and  the  Uovernment  of  Franco 
than  either  of  those  that  we  have  mentioned,  in  the 
construction  of  railways.  The  progress  of  railway 
works  has  been  accelerated  by  the  active  interference 
of  the  Government ;  but  a  considerable  addition  to 
the  national  debt  has  thus  been  incurred.  All  these 
circumstances  have  thrown  the  finances  of  France 
into  disorder.  There  has  been  an  annual  addition 
made  to  the  public  debt  since  the  revolution,  with  few 
exceptional  years.  A  large  portion  of  the  French 
taxes  are  levied  in  direct  payments  ;  and  although 
the  surplus  of  expenditure  has  always  been  met  by 
borrowing,  yet  the  an^ual  charge  has  increased,  and 
the  French  find  themselves  falling  annually  further 
into  debt,  and  they  see  little  hope  of  over  liquidating 
their  responsibilities. 

There  are  few  matters  to  which  statesmen  less 
readily  ascribe  revolution  than  to  finance.  They 
imagine  that  because  the  expenditure  of  a  Gorem- 
ment  is  less  frequently  the  object  of  complaints  in 
the  press  than  other  departments  of  gencr^  politics, 
the  people  are  not  earnest  friends  of  economy. 
They  blunder  in  this  business  ;  and  the  British  Go* 
vernment  will  discover,  without  the  enlightenment 
of  a  revolution,  that  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of 
this  country  are  heartily  hostile  to  a  large  expemli* 
ture,  and  dispirited  by  the  hopeless  burden  of  taxa- 
tion pressing  on  them. 

Tho  French  are  not  a  wealthy  people.  Property 
amongst  them  is  perhaps  more  generally  distribnted 
than  with  us  ;  but  there  are  in  France  large  num- 
bers of  persons  in  extreme  destitution.  The  calamity 
that  swept  over  Europe  in  1815,  18i0,  and  partially 
in  1847»  fell  heavily  on  France,  Large  sums  of 
money  were  paid  by  that  agricultural  country  for  fo- 
reign grain.  Its  manufactures  languish.  Itseonuner- 
cial  marine  is  sufiering.  The  elasticity  of  the  conn- 
try  is  weak.  It  has  no  colonies  ;  and  in  periods  of 
trial,  when  employment  at  homo  is  deficient  or  inse- 
cure, the  labouring  population  send  out  few  emi- 
grants, but  crowd  into  Paris  and  other  large  towna. 
The  patriotism  of  the  French  must  be  great.  Their 
love  of  country  chains  them  to  tho  soil.  The  Eng- 
lishman or  Irishman  emigrates  to  seek  a  harvest 
from  other  fields  when  he  fails  to  secure  a  sufficient 
livelihood  in  his  own  country.  Even  the  proTerblal 
attachment  of  Scotsmen  to  their  land  yields^  also 
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))rofer1nall7y  to  the  hope  of  improring  their  condition 
eliewhere.  The  Gkrmans,  who  haye  no  colonies, 
emigrate  to  lands  nnder  the  dominion  of  other 
Oorernmento,  and  completely  dissolye  the  connec- 
tion vith  their  old  home.  The  French  alone  re- 
main conitant,  alike  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  to 
tbeirown  loved  land  ;  for  those  who  emigrate  helong 
nther  to  the  trading  than  to  the  labouring  classes, 
vhile  the  entire  number  is  insignificant. 

The  natoral  conseqneneea  of  this  disposition  in  a 
eonntiy  unskilled  in  agriculture,  and  yet  depend- 
iog  on  its  produce,  with  a  national  marine  nearly 
eqoal  in  numbers  to  the  commercial  marine,  whoso 
mannfaetores  are  in  fancy  goodB,  or  in  the  hotbeds 
of  pressure  and  protection — ^whose  debt  is  heavy  in 
proportion  to  the  available  property  subsisting  as  its 
Rcority — ^whose  regular  army  is  four  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  and  with  a  civil  list  formed  on  a  scale  of 
magnifieeDce— are  misery  and  discontent.  The  recent 
pressore  on  the  money  market,  and  the  necessity 
of  raising  loans,  and  converting  the  unfunded  into 
fiuded  debt,  compelled  the  public  companies  and 
the  Govemment  to  reduce,  or  altogether  stop  the 
expenditore  on  railway  and  other  works.  There,  as 
Iiere,  railway  labourers,  men  in  blouses,  hard- hand- 
ed and  hard-hearted,  were  thrown  idle.  The  money 
ttTwIbythem — forthePrench  labourer  saves  money — 
vas  gradually  exhausted,  and  every  passing  week 
till  BOW  has  swelled  the  number  of  the  destitute.  The 
section  of  the  forts  around  Paris  had  employ^ 
many  artizans  of  the  building  classes.  The  influx 
«f  these  elasses  into  Paris  was  greater  than  the  ordi- 
nary bosiness  of  the  city  employed,  -while  recent  events 
bare  reduced  the  ordinary  business,  and  considerable 
<iiatre8s  must  have  been  experienced  by  this  section 
of  artizans. 

We  are  drawing  together  the  elements  of  that 
rerolotion  whicb  is  agitating  France ;  and,  undoubt- 
edly, the  large  expenditure  of  the  Govemment,  the 
extensive  deficiencies  of  the  revenue,  and  the  gene- 
ral distress  existing  in  France,  are  prominent  causes. 
Hr.  Cobden,  desirous  to  aid  in  suppressing  the  rise 
^  progress  of  rancorous  feelings  between  the  Bri- 
tJib  and  French  nations,  characterised  France  as  a 
peat  and  constitutional  country.  France  is  a  great 
(o^uitry;  but  it  was  not,  and  at  this  day  is  not  a 
coiutitational  country,  in  the  common  meaning  ap- 
p«nded  to  the  term.  The  rights  that  we  consider 
conititiitional  exist  not  in  France.  The  constitution 
on  which  the  late  Mr.  O'Connell  avowed  his  detcr- 
nunation  always  to  stand,  while  one  plank  of  it  re- 
^ed,  is  unknown  to  France.  Poblio  worship  is 
licensed  by  the  Govemment.  One  set  of  men  com- 
mit the  extravagant  error  of  authorising  another 
J^y  of  noen  to  assemble,  for  the  purpose  of  ador- 
iflg  their  Creator  according  to  the  forms  directed 
^y  their  eonseienee.  Religious  liberty  is  not  under- 
stood on  the  continent ;  and  in  France  toleration 
did  not  exist  in  general,  but  only  in  special  cases, 
»ldioagh  even  those  Protestant  ministers  who  were 
l^sed  share  in  the  State  payments.  Public  poli- 
^  meetings,  like  public  religious  meetings,  are 
claimed  by  the  Govemment  as  the  objects  of  its 
^ial  license.  M.  Guizot  and  his  colleagues  deny 
tiic  general  right  of  the  subjects  to  meet  and  dis- 
^^  th^  nature  «d4   conduct   of  their  Govern- 


ment. They  repudiate  the  supposition  that  the 
law  gives  tolerance  to  such  meetings,  unless  so 
far  as  the  Cabinet  of  the  day  finds  it  convenient 
to  permit  them.  This  claim  now  agitates  France, 
and  is  the  germ  of  probably  great  events,  which  may 
shake  Europe  ere  they  cease  to  reverberate.  The 
electoral  franchise  of  France  is  a  miserable  pretence  of 
representation.  Our  franchise  is  limited,  but  theirs 
is  narrowed  by  at  least  three-fourths  of  our  breadth. 
The  British  franchise  is  bad,  but  the  French  is 
worse  ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  the  people  are 
indignant  under  the  reproach  which  it  implies.  For 
some  months  past  electoral  reform  has  been  an  ob- 
ject of  French  agitation.  A  leaf  has  been  borrowed  , 
from  the  English  political  guide-book.  Dinners  have 
been  eaten  to  advance  reform.  Banquets  have  been 
held  to  enfranchise  a  few  hundred  thousand  electors 
more  than  are  now  permitted  to  vote.  The  opposi- 
tion party  in  the  Chambers  has  its  various  sections. 
The  Thiers  party  may  be  supposed  to  represent  our 
aristocratic  Whigs,  who  agitato  change  as  a  means 
of  shifting  the  managers  of  the  political  scenery. 
They  should  not  be  charged  M-itli  carrying  frozen 
hearts  in  their  breasts.  They  desire,  like  many  of 
our  Consei-vative  Whigs,  a  measure  of  political  re- 
form, for  the  sake  of  the  people,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  their  circumstances  ;  but  having,  unfortu- 
nately, a  limited,  very  limited  faith  in  human  pro- 
gress, they  want  a  scanty  measure — large  enough  to 
give  them  power,  and  not  too  largo  to  admit  a  fair 
proportion  of  jobbing  and  favouritism  for  their  party 
and  their  friends.  The  opposition  benches  in  Uie 
Chamber  of  Deputies  give  seats  to  more  earnest,  or 
to  more  sanguine  men,  who  desire  to  realise  abstract 
justice  in  the  practice  of  nations.  This  party  of  hon- 
est reformers,  though  weak  in  tho  Chambers,  are 
strong  in  the  country.  They  may  vote  by  tens  and 
yet  represent  millions.  The  opposition  party  con- 
tains other  elements,  for  in  France  there  has  been, 
ever  since  1830,  and  perhaps  In  previous  years,  a  gra- 
dual enlargement  of  the  Republican  party,  especially 
amongst  the  unqualified,  and  by  tho  present  law  the 
unqualifiable  classes.  All  these  parties  joined  in  de- 
manding Parliamentary  reform,  Tho  smallest  mea- 
sure would  have  been  an  advance ;  and  a  very  con- 
tracted plan  of  reform,  proposed  and  executed  at  the 
proper  time,  would  have  saved  tho  ministry  and  Louis 
Philippe.  The  King,  M.  Guizot,  and  his  colleagues, 
trusted,  as  politicians  in  power  will  trust,  most  im- 
prudently to  their  majorities  in  the  Chambers.  They 
believed  that  their  majorities,  elected  by  a  fraction 
of  tho  nation,  represented  that  nation  ;  or  if  misgiv- 
ings ever  crossed  their  minds,  trusting  to  their  forts, 
and  their  garrison  of  one  hundred  thousand  men  in 
the  French  capital,  they  resolved  to  trample  right 
under  might.  The  provincial  banquets  were  annoy- 
ing, but  the  introduction  of  tho  system  into  the  me- 
tropolis was  still  more  provoking ;  and  tho  proposal 
was  denounced. 

This  step  has  been  taken  at  a  period  when  the  King 
and  his  minister  laboured  under  many  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances. The  cases  of  scandal  connected  with 
the  French  aristocracy  have  been  numerous  and  start- 
ling. The  murder  of  his  wife  by  ouo  member  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  a  fiiend  of  the  Orleans  family,  his 
subsequent  suicide,  and  the  exposure  of  his  numerous 
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immoralities,  created  a  bad  impression  regarding  the 
eonrt.  The  Spanish  marriages,  devised  for  family 
and  selfish  ends — ^prosecuted  with  an  utter  disregard 
of  good  feeling,  accomplished  by  the  basest  means, 
employed  for  base  motives— rendered  the  agents  and 
the  principals  unpopular  even  in  France.  The  boast 
of  M.  Guizot  from  the  tribune  of  the  Chambers — 
that  by  concealing  truth  ho  had  cheated  the  British 
minister — destroyed  the  influence  that  he  had  ac- 
quired with  moderate  men,  as  the  presumed  repre- 
sentative of  the  English  alliance  ;  and  left  himself 
with  a  character  that,  though  common  to  diploma- 
tists, should  not  bo  avowed.  The  political  part  of 
the  Spanish  transaction  was  less  damaging  than  the 
rumours  regarding  private  services  by  the  late  Count 
Bresson,  and  the  Queen-motlier  of  Spain ;  imposing 
on  the  Queen  a  hateful  arrangement,  calculated  to 
ensure  the  succession  to  the  throne  in  the  expected 
grandchildren  of  Louis  Philippe,  or  to  leave  mate- 
rial for  impugning  the  character  and  honour  of 
Queen  Isabella,  if  that  should  seem  to  be  a  conve- 
nient course,  and  their  anticipations  be  disappointed. 
The  suicide  of  Count  Bresson  at  Naples  confirmed 
the  popular  feeling  that  his  conscience  was  uneasy 
under  the  remembrance  of  dishonourable  actions,  in- 
sufficiently rewarded.  The  unfortunate  insanity  of 
Count  Morticr  manifesting  itself  publicly  at  the  same 
time,  confirmed  the  general  impression  that  Louis 
Philippe  chose  singular  agents  to  foreign  courts,  and 
subjected  them  to  strange  discipline.  Amongst  the  in- 
telligent classes  of  Paris  who  accounted  for  these  cala- 
mities from  ordinary  causes,  the  painful  impression 
remained  that  Louis  Philippe  would  sacrifice  the 
happiness,  the  freedom,  the  interests,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  nations,  for  the  aggrandisement  of  an 
individual — if  that  individual  were  his  son — and  that 
M.  Guizot  was  his  flexible  instrument  in  tlie  most 
disgraceful  jobs.  The  affair  of  Cracow  confirmed 
the  impression,  and  it  was  believed  in  Paris,  that 
the  influence  of  France  was  sold  to  the  Northern 
Powers  for  the  benefit  of  the  Orleans  family,  that 
any  inroad  on  the  independence  of  continental  nations 
would  be  permitted  by  the  late  rulers  of  France,  or  pro- 
tested against  in  feeble  and  undignified  terms,  never 
to  be  consolidated  by  acts. 

The  effort  madeby  the  Queen  of  Spain  to  escape  from 
the  surveillance  of  French  agents,  to  assort  her  own 
and  her  kingdom's  independence,  and  to  overthrow  tho 
unpopular  and  anti-national  party  planted  by  Louis 
Philippe,  around  not  only  her  throne,  but  her  bed- 
chamber— existing  not  merely  in  the  shape  of  states- 
men, but  also  in  the  form  of  waiting-maids,  and  girls 
of  all-work — excited  admiration  amongst  the  informed 
and  chivalric  portion  of  the  Parisians.  The  despatch 
of  Narvaez  from  Paris,  to  assume  the  functions  of 
Premier — the  retum  of  the  Queen-Mother  to  Madrid 
—•the  expenditure  of  half  a  million  sterling  in  accom- 
plishing anew  the  revolution  of  the  bed-chambers  in 
the  Escurial — disgusted  all  sound  and  proper  feeling  ; 
and  men  said  why  is  half  a  million  of  our  money  ex- 
pended to  endow  an  unborn  child  with  a  throne  ?  while 
women  added,  a  child  that  never  may  be  born  ;  al- 
though it  has  not  been  proved,  but  suspected  only, 
that  the  great  bribery  fund  was  national  money,  and 
not  taken  from  tho  private  estate. 

The  Napoleon  of  Peacei  heedless,  or  ignorant  of  these 


complaints,  followed  the  example  of  the  Napoleon  of 
War,  in  consulting  family  interests  and  placing  the 
members  of  his  house.  Algiers  needed  a  Viceroy,  and 
Bugeaudwas  recalled,  that  a  young  and  inexperienced 
Prince  might  bo  installed  on  the  ^adow  of  a  throne. 
The  incident  of  Abd-el-Rader's  surrender  followed, 
and  the  conditions  made  by  the  Arab  priest  and  war- 
rior, accepted  by  the  Viceroy  of  Algiers — ^broken  by  the 
Government  of  France— Hslung  to  the mindsof  honour- 
able men  in  that  nation  ;  and  they  said,  is  disgrace 
and  falsehood  to  bo  heaped  over  avarice  andoppressiou 
in  our  name  ? 

The  affair  of  Switzerland  arose.     France  sympa* 
thised  with  the  Diet.  The  Court  and  the  Cabinet  aid* 
cd  the  Sonderbund.     Franco  would  have  helped  the 
Swiss  to  independence  and  nationality.     The  Court 
or  the  Cabinet  sold  muskets  to  the  seven  Cantons^ 
and  encouraged  their  attitude  of  defiance.    Literven- 
tion  was  proposed  ;  and  the  firmness  of  Viscount  Pal- 
merston  alone  saved  Switzerland  from  degradation^ 
after  the  Diet  had  vindicated  its  authority,  and  re> 
storeil  order.     The  fact  was  known  in  France ;  and 
Frenchmen  felt  their  country  and  themselves  huiui- 
Hated  by  the  fact.     They  saw  the  progress  of  trans* 
actions  which  made  them  the  toob  of  the  arbitrary 
powers,  who,  in  repayment  of  these  services,  were 
to  tolerate  the   new  family  in  the  regal  circles  of 
Europe.     Jealous  of  England,  they  felt,  notwith* 
standing,  that  constitutional  freedom  in  Europe  leant 
OS  her  arm  alone  for  its  support,  and  that  Franee 
had  become  a  broken  reed,  with  sharp  and  rugged 
ends.  Italy  followed  Switzerland — Ifcaly,  that  should 
have  turned  in  difliculty  to  France  for  support,  avoid- 
ed the  snare.  We  blame  the  intervention  of  the  Wbi|p 
ministry  in  Italian  affairs ;  because  nations,  like  indi- 
viduals, should  mind  their  own  business,  and  seldom 
intermeddle  with  their  neighbours  ;  and  because  the 
constitutions  given  to  the  Italians  are  not  of  a  cha-> 
racter  that  this  country  should  guarantee,  and  will 
not,  under  existing  circumstances,endure,  perhaps^  for 
many  months.     The  French  people  hold  very  dif- 
ferent principles  from  those  of  non-intervention.  Al- 
though they  have  never  enjoyed  any  particularly  use- 
ful portion  of  real  liberty,  yet  they  consider  them- 
selves the  missionaries  of  freedom,  and  were  groaaly 
incensed  to  find  their  nation  distrusted  even  by  the 
Pope,  when  he  needed  some  friendly  help  in  accom- 
plishing particles  of  reform.     The  demand  by  the 
Sicilians  for  an  English  guarantee  of  their  oonstitu- 
tution  was  still  more  humiliating.     The  people  of 
France  feel  a  greater  interest  in  foreign  politics  than 
those  of  Britain  ;  and  they  found  out  that  their  go^ 
vernment  was  higgling  and  bargaining  with  despo- 
tism, when  it  should  have  been,  on  their  prin^plea, 
generously  aiding  freedom ;  but  the  governnaent  of 
Guizot  was  despotic. 

Viscount  Palmerston  was  overreached  in  the  Spa- 
nish business,  and  statesmen  dislike  to  be  cheated^ 
lie  may,  therefore,  have  contrived  his  foreign  policy 
so  as  to  disti'ess  M.  Guizot,  and  bring  the  Freodi 
Government  into  disrepute.  If  ho  began  operations 
with  that  design,  it  has  been  overdone.  He  coulU. 
only  have  contemplated  some  counter  annoyance  U> 
his  cool  rival  Guizot,  and  he  has  helped  to  make  ^ 
revolution.  His  revenge,  even  in  his  Mtterest  moo<i« 
would  merely  embrftQ^  tbiQ  QTfCtkxQV  of  «  goreni^ 
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meiit,  and  he  has  overthrown  a  dynasty.  The  French 
nation  are  proud,  and  they  saw  their  name  humbled. 
Tbey  want  to  occupy  the  ran  of  freedom,  and  they 
vere  thrown  apparently  to  the  rear  of  despotism ; 
vliile  even  those  amongst  them  who  are  a  lictle 
ivayed  bv  national  pride  felt  that  Europe  waa  assign- 
ing to  them  their  just  position.  FrJm  this  fact,  in 
pvt^  the  first  riot  has  turned  into  a  rebellion,  and 
revolt  has  been  triumphant. 

The  domestic  affairs  of  France  presented  sufficient 
reasons  of  irritation  to  the  calmer  people  of  that 
eoontry,  and  to  the  naturally  staid  class  who  have 
something  to  lose.  Public  offices  had  been  notori- 
onslysold.  Bribes  had  been  accepted  by  persons  in 
high  political  circumstances  for  services' rendered  in 
forwarding  Tarious  schemes.  Corruption  was  the 
order  of  the  day  in  French  political  society.  The 
lisU  of  the  Electors  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
were  crowded  by  official  persons,  deriving  a  salary 
from  the  Government,  and  bound  to  it  by  the  strong- 
€«t  material  ties.  In  these  circumstances  the  oppo- 
Btlon  demanded  a  reform  of  the  Chambeis.  The 
meawre  of  reform  required  by  M.  Thiers,  M.  Odillou 
Barrot,  and  their  friends,  was  not  extensive.  They 
voaldbave  been  satisfied  with  concessions  that  could 
not  have  pleased  the  people  of  this  country  in  similar 
circum stances.  Their  demands  did  not  extend  even 
to  the  limits  of  our  Reform  bill ;  and  we  believe  that 
tftc  concession  of  these  demands  would  have  averted 
the  revelation.  Louis  Philippe  has  been  considered 
an  embodiment  of  cunning,  and  M.  Guixot  of  saga- 
fity.  This  estimate  may  have  been  correct  whenever 
their  minds  were  occupied  on  subjects  with  which 
thev  were  conversant ;  but  it  is  apparent  that  they 
''ere  ignorant  of  the  stale  of  feeling  in  Paris.  Cun- 
ning and  sagacious  men  would  have  bent  before  the 
•tfrm,  gained  time,  and  subsequently  wrought  it  to 
their  purpose;  but  the  French  King  and  his  minister 
maintained  the  haughty  bearing  of  conscious  power 
luitil  embroiled  in  the  struggle,  w^hen  they  yielded 
vithont  the  resistance  implied  in  their  vast  prepara- 
tions. 

The  general  feeling  in  favour  of  reform  was  illus- 
trated in  France  by  numerous  meetings  and  banquets. 
Their  numbers  became  formidable,  and  one  during 
the  Session  of  Parliament,  as  we  should  say,  was 
wntemplated  in  Paris.  The  laws  of  France,  in  the 
epiflion  of  M.  Gnizot,  were  broken  by  these  ban- 
quets. Frenchmen,  he  said,  were  only  permitted 
tf»  disrourse  politics  in  clubs  of  twenty.  The  magi- 
cal number  twenty- one  was  above  the  law.  The 
"pinion  of  Thiers  and  Barrot  was  against  this  strict 
interpretation  of  the  statute.  The  ministry  throat- 
fDed  to  suppress  the  banquet  by  force.  The  op- 
f'i'sition  members  replied  by  insisting  on  proceed- 
ing with  the  entertainment.  So  far  the  ministry  re- 
lented as  to  permit  the  arrangements  for  the  banquet, 
and  consent  to  allow  the  banquet  itself,  with  this  un- 
tetanding,  that  an  agent  of  police  would  quietly 
<ie'«ire  the  assembly  to  disperse,  would  meet  a  refusal, 
ard  bring  the  case  before  the  tribunals,  with  the 
▼iew  of  obtaining  a  decision.  This  conditional  consent 
^M  withdrawn  on  the  19th,  after  a  placard  had  been 
i?Mird  by  tlie  committee,  in  which  they  announced 
^  order  of  procession,  invited  the  National  Guard 
^im  thevH  mi  «90ignQd  them  pofiitiona  ftcwrding^ 


to  their  legions.  The  ministry  held  this  act  to  be  fta 
assumption  of  the  powers  of  government,  which  they 
were  bound  to  resist ;  and  even  M.  Odillon  Barrot  de- 
clared in  the  Chambers  that  he  neither  accepted  nor 
rejected  the  language  of  the  placard  issued  by  the 
committee  ;  while  the  committee  published  another, 
in  which  they  defined  their  intentions,  declared  them 
to  be  peaceable,  and  acknowledged  a  verbal  mistake. 
A  larm  had  not  yet  spread  amongst  the  stock  jobbers. 
The  Government  had  its  majorities.  The  dynasty 
was  considered  to  be  strong.  Excitement  previously 
existingamongst  the  foreign  residents  was  aggravated; 
but  the  mob  on  Tuesday  afternoon  were  everywhere 
beaten  ;  although  at  night  they  commenced  the  for- 
mation of  barricades.  A  few  sentences  will  suffice 
to  give  our  narrative  consistency,  and  that  is  the  ex- 
tent of  our  aim  at  present ;  for  a  distinct  relation  of 
these  events  is  as  yet  impossible. 

The  Government  forbade  the  banquet.  The  par- 
liamentary opposition  yielded.  Then  the  people  were 
to  be  consul  ted.  They  were  cheated  out  of  a  procession 
— a  monster  meeting — a  novel  excitement.  They  were 
ftng'T*  ^^^  became  excited — meeting  in  crowds,  dis- 
cussing the  circumstances,  denouncing  Guizot,  and 
offering  twenty  five  francs  for  his  head.  During 
Tuesday  thei*e  were  not,  apparently,  any  serious  fears 
entertained  of  the  consequences.  The  Bourse  was 
tolerably  quiet.  The  funds  maintained  their  prices 
well ;  but  in  some  streets  the  mob  tore  up  the  pav- 
ing stones,  and  used  them  to  form  banioades.  The 
men  in  the  gas- works  refused  to  supply  the  oity  with 
light.  The  lamps  were  broken  to  render  the  light 
unavailing  if  it  had  been  obtained.  Wednesday  was 
passed  in  riots  and  commotions.  The  National  Guard, 
who  had  been  called  out  on  Tuesday  night,  did  not 
appear  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  those  who  came 
rather  opposed  than  promoted  the  objects  of  the  Go- 
vernment. The  form  of  impeachment  of  the  minis- 
ti-y  laid  on  the  tables  of  the  Chambers  by  M.  0. 
Barrot,  and  the  threat  of  the  Opposition  members  to 
resign  if  the  motion  were  defeated,  which  it  would  have 
been,  agitated  the  middle  classes.  Gradually,  on 
Wednesday,  the  Guard  filled  up  ;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  mob  became  more  alarming.  The  office 
of  passports  was  crowded  with  strangers,  demanding 
lo  leave  for  London,  The  neighbourhood  of  the 
Tuilleries  and  of  the  Chambers  was  crowded  with  an 
angry  mob,  occasionally  breaking  into  conflicts ;  and 
still  the  process  of  fraternisation  between  the  people 
and  the  military  was  proceeding. 

M.  Guizot  continued  to  be  the  principal  object  of  po- 
pular animosity.  From  an  early  period  in  the  in- 
surrection— even  previous  to  its  commencement — his 
hotel  had  been  occupied  by  an  armed  force.  On 
Wednesday,  the  hotels  of  the  other  ministers  of  state 
were  crowded  with  guardii«.  It  became  now  evident 
that  the  time  of  M.  Guizot  was  spent.  His  opportu- 
nity had  passed,  and  he  resigned.  The  King  name4 
Count  Mole  as  his  successor,  and  offered  to  that 
statesman  the  fermation  of  a  new  ministry.  In  or- 
dinary periods  the  arrangement  of  a  new  government 
requires  time.  There  are  many  interests  to  consult, 
many  friends  to  please  and  pacify  with  few  places  ; 
and  a  statesman  seldom  carries,  like  our  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  his  list  in  his  pocket-book.  Count  Mole  re- 
quired ime^  while  the  emergeuof  aeoitocl  prompt 
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action.  Wednesday  night  was  passed  in  riot  and 
confusion.  Count  Molo  declined  to  act.  Thiers 
and  Barrot  were  sent  for.  They  waited  on  the  King, 
assumed  the  responsibility,  proclaimed  their  advent 
to  power,  enjoined  the  people  to  cease  firing,  but  the 
wave  had  swept  past  thorn  and  they  were  loft  alone. 
Their  proclamation  did  not  produce  peace.  Masses 
of  armed  men  and  violent  women  advanced  towards 
the  TuilleriesT  The  rc-cnactment  of  scones  in  the 
first  French  Rovolntion  was  threatened  ;  and  the 
King  is  said  to  have  abdicated — ^ho  is  known  to 
have  fled.  The  young  Count  of  Paris,  the  heir  to 
the  crown,  and  a  son  of  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans, 
was  offered  for  the  vacant  throne,  under  the  guardi- 
anship of  the  Duke  of  Nemours.  That  proposition 
was  rejected.  The  Duchess  of  Orleans,  his  mother, 
was  substituted  as  guardian  or  regent,  and  the  offer 
was  repeated  ;  but  in  that  form  it  was  also  refused. 
Wo  learn  no  more  of  Thiers  and  Barrot.  Their  stock 
of  offers  was  exhausted.  Men  with  higher  bids  for 
popularity  were  found,  and  they  were  apparently 
accepted  in  Paris.  The  position  of  Thiers,  of  Barrot, 
and  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  is  inexplicable.  The 
position  of  Guizot  and  his  colleagues  is  so  far  clear. 
They  have  fled,  but  in  what  direction  is  unknown. 
Louis  Philippe  and  his  Queen  are  supposed  to  have 
gone  in  the  direction  of  Belgium — probably  with 
the  intention  of  seeking  refuge  in  England. 

The  mob  were  not  satisfied  with  the  expulsion  of 
the  King.  They  attacked  the  Tuilleries,  and  de- 
stroyed the  furaiture,  the  books,  and  the  pictures  of 
that  magnificent  mansion.*  That  was  insanity.  The 
palace  wasthe  people's  property,  in  these  circumstan- 
ces, and  in  wreaking  vengeance  on  its  valuable  con> 
tents,  they  were  merely  impoverishing  themselves. 
They  may  not  want  a  palace,  but  crimson  hangings 
can  be  sold  to  wealthy  commoners,  if  the  cloth  be  good. 
The  pictures  would  have  been  valuable  in  the  National 
Galleries,  and  the  books  in  the  National  Libraries. 
Wo  conceive  from  this  circumstance  that  the  Parisian 
mob  have  still  a  Gothic  sprinkling.  The  Palais  Royal 
— ^the  private  residence  of  the  Orleans  family — was 
attacked,  pillaged,  andplundcred  in  the  same  manner. 
The  hotel  of  M.  Guizot  shared  a  similar  fate.  These 
were  the  deeds  of  Thursday.  On  Friday,  says  the 
National f  order  is  restored.  We  doubt  that  state- 
ment, but  the  storm  of  Saturday  keeps  the  secret. 

The  people  displayed  so  much  intelligence,  in  the 
mode  of  operations  adopted  by  them,  that  we  expected 
works  of  art,  of  literature,  and  of  substantial  value, 
to  have  been  spared  and  respected.  The  progress  of 
science  and  art  is  inimical  to  tyranny  ;  and  the  fact 
has  never  been  more  practically  exhibited  than  in  the 
suspension  of  the  gas  manufacture  in  Paris,  and  the 
interruption  of  communication  by  raising  the  rail- 
ways. But  it  was  not  necessary,  in  securing  dark- 
ness, to  destroy  the  gas-works  ;  and  it  was  equally 
unnecessary,  in  stopping  the  railways,  to  burn  the 
station-houses  and  destroy  the  rails  for  many  miles. 
That  was  a  wanton  outrage,  indicating  insanity,  as 
the  destruction  of  works  of  art  exhibited  t\r\  incapa 
city  to  appreciate  their  worth.  The  people  are  not 
blameable  for  their  intellectual  state.  Education 
has  been  a  splendid  mummery  of  genuflexions  and 


*  Tliis  statement  has  been  denied,  and  wo  hopo  that  the 
49nial  is  «orr«ct. 


forms — a  training  in  socialism  and  materialism,  of 
the  grossest  kind — or  it  has  been  neglected.  Nei- 
ther in  France  nor  in  Britain  have  the  governments 
or  the  higher  classes  any  right  to  expect  an  apprecia- 
tion of  genius,  and  a  regard  for  art  amongst  the 
lowest  piles  of  that  social' building,  the  state. 

The  "three  glorious  days^of  February  have  passed, 
so  far  as  wo  now  understand,  without  a  great  sacri- 
fice of  life.  The  casualties  are  numerous — tlicy  are 
deplorable,  but  a  complete  revolution  has  been  sel- 
dom accomplished  at  the  same  low  price  in  slaughter. 
Wo  write  without  a  knowledge  of  the  particulars ;  but 
from  the  telegraphic  accounts  that  have  transpired  wo 
infer  thatthe  dcathsdonot  amount  to  many  hundreds. 
Tho  inference  may  be  false.  The  enumeratiou  of  ca- 
sualties may  disclose  very  different  results  ;  and  even 
the  destruction  of  three,  four,  or  five  hundred  lives,  is 
deplorable  ;  but  experience  gives  no  hope  of  revolu- 
tions— the  overthrow  of  oppressive  governments,  the 
dethronement  of  a  selfish  King,  tho  expulsion  of  an 
unpopular  family,  and  the  substitution  of  a  republic 
for  a  monarchy  ;  without  struggles,  suffering,  and 
bloodshed. 

It  is  a  rrpnblic  then  that  the  French  have  chosen. 
It  is  a  republican  form  of  government  that  appa- 
rently exists  in  Paris  at  present,  but  the  choice  of 
Franco  is  unknown.     The  names  of  the  gentlemen 
who  proclaim   themselves  to  be  the  iidministrators 
of  affairs  for  the  people  do  not,  we  frankly  confess, 
inspire  in  this  country  confidence.      We  should  re- 
joice to  see  a  firm,  frank,  and  prudent  government 
established  in  France.    The  entente  cordiale  fabled 
by  the  Guizot  ministry  and  tho  Orleans  dynasty 
should  be  a  sure  and  well-established  fact     The 
people  of  Britain  will  not  intermeddle  with  French 
institutions.     Their  flag  will  not  float  again  on  the 
waves, over  ahostile  array  of  ships,  employed  against 
their  nearest  neighbours.     The  French  nation  may 
be  assured  that  tho  British  people  sympathise  in  their 
struggle — lament  the  deaths  of  citizens  striving  for 
right- — and   earnestly  desire   the  establishment   of 
freedom  in  France.     The  inhabitants  of  our  towns 
may  address  the  I^rench — may  counsel  them,  not  in 
an  arrogant  but  in  a  kind  spirit,  to  respect  peace, 
law,  and  order — for  all  the  three  are  most  consistent 
with  democracy ;  but  they  will  never  interfere — ^und 
they  will  not  permit  interference  in  their  name  to 
crufch  the  arrangements  that  may  be  adopted  for  the 
government  of  any  country  by  its  inhabitants.    The 
last  telegraphic  despatch  bears,  that  an  army  is  or- 
dered to  the  frontiers,  and  that  a  General  has  been 
appointed  to  command  this  force.     The  sea-coast  of 
Franco  may  be  loft  free.      The  integrity  of  that  lino 
of  frontier  is  safe,  even  if  there  wei-e  not  a  single 
sentry  to  present  arms  in  all  its  long  line.    The  pub- 
lic opinion  of  this  country  is  pacific  and  friendly  to 
France.     The  feeling  of  the  public  on  this  subject  is 
firm ;  and  tho  feeling  of  the  Government  accords,  wo 
hope,  with  public  opinion  ;  but,  "  whether  or  not,'* 
the  people  can  make — and  will  mako— sure  for  all 
nations,  that  there  will  bo  no  interference  on  our 
part  with  any  efforts  made  by  them  to  throw  off  ar- 
bitrary institutions,  and  establish  free  and  constitu- 
tional governments. 

The  Fjench  nation  can  make  its  revolution  pcaoo- 
ablo,    There  may  be  tmuults  henceforward  ia  i'oris  i 
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ihero  may  bo  bloodshed  in  the  metropolis ;  there  may 
be  disaster  and  defeat  before  them,  but  they  will  ori- 
ginate not  in  foreign  aggression ;  they  will  spring 
from  ciril  irar.  We  hope  for  better  results  in  Franco ; 
for  the  adoption  of  free  and  reasonable  principles  in 
the  prorisional  government ;  for  the  application  of 
visdom  to  its  counsels,  and  of  justice  to  its  actions ; 
bat  let  as  enumerate  the  men. 

Lamartine — a  poetical  historian,  a  writer  of  note 
—a  legitimist,  an  extreme  religionist  of  the  Trans- 
montane  school,  famous  for  his  roYories  against  the 
principles  and  people  of  this  country — is  at  the  head 
of  the  foreign  office. 

Arago— a  name  almost  immortal  in  science — the 
first  popular  lecturer  on  abstruse  topics  in  France ; 
bat  whose  inquiries  carry  him  so  frequently  deep  into 
the  earth,  or  high  amongst  the  stars,  that  he  comes 
to  the  level  of  the  world,  either  too  dark  or  too  bright 
for  its  mediocrity,  has  been  always  treated  in  this 
conntry  with  respect.      He  has  visited  our  cities, 
attended  oar  scientific  meetings,  and  witnessed  the 
esteem  in  which  his  acquirements  were  hold,  and  the 
eothnsiasm  with  which,  as  a  representative  of  the 
highest  class  of  French  literary  and  scientific  men, 
be  was  received.      And  yet  Arago,  the  astronomer, 
and  the  Minister  of  Marine,  as  a  politician,  is  often 
ms&nely  violent  in  his  philippics  against  England. 
Ledra  Rollin  is  a  third  name  on  the  list,  of  whom 
little  is  known  here,  except  from  his  profoundly  foolish 
toor  of  agitation  in  Ireland  during  1843;  when  he 
attended  Monster  Meetings,  advised  the  adoption  of 
treasonable  practices  to  achieve  the  freedom  of  Ire- 
land ;  although  ho  represented  there  the  politicians 
of  a  land,  by  whose  lavw  all  such  meetings  were 
and  yet  are  prohibited.      Ledrn  Rollin   was   pro- 
Donnced,  by  the  late  Mr.  O'Connell,  a  good  judge  of 
character — not  at  all  "  the  man  for  Galway, "  or  any 
other  portion  of  O'Connell's  land — denounced   as 
dangerous  in  tho  extreme,  and  placed  in  the  same 
category  with  tho  rather  celebrated  Mr.  Bonnet  of 
KewjYork.    Ledru  Rollin  is  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
M.  Cremieux  is  a  barrister — a  Jow  by  profession, 
and  probably  by  descent.     Ills  standing  at  the  bar 
of  Paris  is  not,  we  suspect,  much  better  than  brief- 
less.   He  is  appointed  the  Minister  of  Justice— a  re- 
markable encouragement  for  young  and  not  over-busy 
sdrocates  to  take  the  revolutionary  road,  by  far  the 
nearest,  though  occasionally  dangerous,  to  place  and 
power.   M.  Cremieux  has, however,  acquired  celebrity 
before  this  erent. 

General  Bedean,  the  Minister  of  "War,  is  young, 
wmparatively,  in  his  profession ;  and  utterly  inex- 
perienced except  in  the  African  army, 

M.  Marie,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  has  his  cha- 
racter to  make,  here  at  least,  where  the  name  is  com- 
paratively unknown. 

M.  Bethmont,  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  is  not, 
»e  fear,  one  of  Mr.  Cobden's  French  converts  and  dis- 
ciples.   The  name  is  little  known. 

M.  Camot,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  bears  a 
name  already  distinguished  in  the  annals  of  French 
rcTolotion;  but  except  this  family  incident,  we  do  not 
think  that  M.  Camot  has  other  claims  on  public 
r^ard. 

It  is  a  painful  list ;  for  absolutely  of  Goudchaux, 
Ibe  Minister  of  Finance ;  Recurt,  Guinard,  Cavaig- 


nac.  Governor  of  Algiers;  and  Do  Courtais,  Com- 
mander of  the  Guard,  there  is  nothing  known. 

The  President  of  the  Council,  M,  Dupont,  is  an  old 
eloquent  popular  member  of  the  opposition — consist- 
ent, disinterested,  and  not  talented ;  so  how  can  he 
guide  this  unworkable  staff  ?     He  is  eighty-one  I 

The  Goyernment  Secretaires  are  Louis  Blano  and 
Ferdinand  Locon — men,  wo  suspect,  of  illustrious 
obscurity — ^but  Armand  Marrast,  the  third,  is  editor 
of  tho  "National" — an  able,  energetic,  and  accom- 
plished writer,  but  intensely  virulent  in  his  hatred  to 
England. 

These  are  the  men  who  have  assumed  power.  They 
have  instructed  one  Chamber  to  meet  no  more.  Si- 
milar instructions  may  be  issued  to  the  lower  Cham- 
ber ere  now.  In  a  single  week  a  few  individuals, 
comparatively  uninflucntial,  have  .thrust  aside  the 
statesmen  of  Franco — trampled  down  party  distinc- 
tions— overthrown  a  dynasty — sold  the  throne  for 
firewood — and  seized  the  management  and  guidance 
of  thirty  millions  of  people.  Wo  wish  them  well  in 
their  arduous  enterprise;  but  their  capability  and 
their  principles  are,  we  fear,  unequal  for  their  work. 
They  are  without  official  experience ; .  and  although 
that  is  non-essential,  yet  itis  expedient  and  advantage- 
ous. They  are  unkno\vn  to  European  statesmen ;  and 
although  acquaintance  with  indifferent  characters 
does  not  reform  men's  manners,  yet  a  knowledge  of 
suspicious  persons  is  essential  to  the  success  of  re- 
spectable officers  of  police.  They  are  pledged  to 
extreme  opinions  in  republicanism,  and  the  French 
middle  classes  are  only  moderate  republicans.  They 
are  already  receiving  praise  because  they  have  em- 
ployed all  the  idle  labourers  in  Paris  in  tho  Na- 
tional Guard,  at  thirty  sous  daily.  This  expenditure 
cannot  be  long  continued,  without  corresponding  re- 
ceipts. These  receipts  will  not  be  obtained  in  loans. 
The  Rothschilds  have  fled,  repenting,  we  fear,  their 
recent  loan.  There  is  a  deficiency  of  bread  and  of 
employment  in  Paris.  There  are  the  same  sad  de- 
ficiencies in  other  largo  towns.  Tho  array  must  be 
paid.  The  navy  must  be  upheld.  The  hungry  must 
be  fed.  The  houseless  must  be  sheltered.  The 
ragged  must  be  clothed.  Tho83  are  their  tasks — the 
tasks  that  invariably  follow  a  revolution  achieved  by 
force,  until  society  has  again  come  into  form,  because 
the  mohf  if  we  may  again  use  that  term,  have  learned 
their  power,  and  wield  it  in  desperate  attempts  at 
self-preservation.  Tho  heroism  of  revolution  is  not 
in  the  sanguinary  deed  that  accomplishes  tho  change, 
bat  in  the  brave  patient  spirit  that  bears  up  and 
over  the  subsequent  period  of  difficulty  and  distress. 
The  emigration  of  foreign  residents  will  involve 
many  workmen  in  idleness.  At  Paris,  Boulogne, 
and  other  towns,  the  departure  of  British  families 
will  deprive  numerous  artizans  and  shop-keepers  of 
their  employers  and  customers.  We  do  not  re- 
gret this  circumstance.  These  absentees  should 
be  severely  taxed,  and  thus  be  induced  to  reside 
more  steadily  in  the  land  that  supports  thorn.  We 
do  not  mourn  their  hasty  »exodus  from  France, 
but  the  Fuench  Provisional  Govern mcnt  show  little 
wisdom  in  encouraging  the  flight,  and  they  promote 
it  by  permitting,  without  disavowal,  insults  to  the 
British  embassy,  and  to  British  residents.  Proceed- 
ings of  that  nature  axe  puerilo ;   and  they  are  not 
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reciprocated  hero,  but  tlioy  necessarily  expel  British 
residents  from  France,  although  their  expenditure  in 
that  country  is  from  fifteen  to  tvrenty  millions  an- 
nually. Already  M.  Arago  has  despatched  the  Tou- 
lon fleet  to  declare  Algiers  an  integral  portion  of  the 
French  Republic.  Already  we  hear  that  Belgium  is 
to  be  incorporated — fraternised  to  death  by  absorp- 
tion in  Franco.  The  Rhine  for  France  is  once  again 
the  cry  of  the  *'  sans  cullottes  "  of  Paris,  who  never 
"Were  a  dozen  miles  from  the  Seine.  These  rumours 
alarm  Europe.  They  shake  credit,  destroy  trade, 
and  they  will  impoverish  France.  The  provisional 
government  havo  struck  down  the  dynasty.  Let  them 
be  careful  that,  in  their  turn,  they  be  not  over 
whelmed  by  that  despair  produced  by  poverty.  They 
have  commenced  to  buy  the  anemployed  at  thirty  sous 
daily  as  soldiers  for  the  National  Guard.  They  havo 
extended  the  limits  of  the  guard  to  every  man  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms,  and  ordered  an  army  to  the 
frontier.  They  would  have  dono  wiser  if  they  had 
given  temporary  employment  to  the  idle  of  Paris,  in 
repairing  their  streets,  or  any  other  productive  em- 
ployment, and  shown  less  jealousy  for  their  frontier. 
France,  peaceable  and  industrious,  is  unassailable  ; 
but  troubled  and  in  uniform,  France  is  weak.  Tlio 
nations  of  Europe  will  be  shaken  by  this  concussion. 
The  Austrians  will  be  attacked  in  Lombard y. 
The  Belgian  Government  will  be  overthrown.  The 
policy  of  Spain  will  be  changed.  The  weak  consti- 
tutions of  Italy  will  be  strengthened,  although  the 
sovereigns  there  have  yielded  arbitrary  power  in 
time,  and  not  more  than  in  time,  to  save  their  thrones. 
Prussia  will  be  compelled  to  enlarge  her  constitu- 
tional practice,  as  yet  scarcely  perceptible.  The 
other  German  kingdoms  and  states  will  demand  and 
obtain  constitutional  government.  Even  Poland  may 
be  revived  and  re-established ;  but  the  French  will 
never  obtain  the  Rhine  for  a  frontier.  Militaiy  coth- 
binations  are  too  rapily  formed  now  to  admit  those 
battles  of  detail  that  served  France  and  Napoleon 
well  and  long  after  the  last  revolution.  France 
is  treacherous  to  freedom  in  thus  inviting  and  re- 
quiring military  combination.  The  three  days  past 
— a  temporary  government  established  —  excess 
avoided — the  guillotine  in  rust — and  the  dungeons 
of  the  Bastile  without  a  political  prisoner — the 
proper  attitude  for  France  was  isolation.  The 
struggle  to  reform  laws,  improve  her  resources, 
educate  her  people,  and  extend  her  commerce,  was 
the  business  of  1848.  If  it  be  abandoned  for  ideas 
of  fraternisation — dreams  of  Belgium — visions  of  the 
Rhine — war  with  Europe — universal  conscription — 
and  muskets  in  thcrhands  that  should  hold  the  plough 
or  work  the  spade — should  wield  the  hammer  or  guide 
the  shuttle — France  is  lost — restored  to  a  dictator- 


ship, fading  into  a  dynasty ;  and  the  cause  of  liberty 
will  be  again  stabbed  by  fools  wearing  the  mask  of 
frionds. 

We  fear  for  this  result,  because  we  suspect  the 
wisdom  of  those  who  seized  the  Hotel  de  VlUe  op 
the  helm.  They  have  made  too  many  warlike  and 
too  few  pacific  speeches.  They  havo  nourished  old 
sores  with  the  fondness  shown  by  good  moa  to 
the  memory  of  great  mercies.  They  have  long 
preached  jealousies,  separation,  revenge,  and  con- 
quest ;  and  we  fear  that  now  they  will  not  at  onco 
change  their  spots,  and  become  as  they  may  become 
missionaries  of  peace  to  the  world. 

The  course  to  this  nation  is  clear.  TVe  will  not  pro- 
voke and  we  will  not  Suffi^r  wrong.  Our  prospects  are 
less  clear ; — unless  the  denunciations  of  Lamartine, 
Arago,  Rolliu,  and  the  National^  were  made  to  be 
forgotten  when  they  served  their  purpose  in  adorning 
a  speech  and  eliciting  applause,  our  prospects  are 
gloomier  now  than  when  Louis  Philippe  threatened 
to  fight  for  a  throne  as  a  dowry  with  the  Duchess  de 
Montpensier.  In  all  these  respects  we  may  be  mis- 
taken. Time  may,  ruthlessly,  tear  up  and  expose  our 
errors  one  by  one.  We  will  rejoice  in  the  exposure 
of  our  frailties  of  judgment,  because  they  can  be 
only  made  by  the  peace,  securfty,  and  progress  that 
Kurope  needs. 

The  game  of  Orleans  is  ended.     The  roofless  cot- 
tages and  burning  fields  of  Africji — the  smoke  of  the 
Dahara — the  groans  of  men,  and  women,  and  chil- 
dren dying  in  its  accursed  caverns — the  treachery  to 
Spain — the  loathsome  wiles  to  ruin  a  woman,  and 
gain  a  crown  for  a  child  unborn — the  stoical  money- 
making  indifference  to  the  material  and  moral  pro- 
gress of  France — and  her  people — the  hypocritical  use 
of  religion  and  the  priests  to  secure  the  Tuillerics — 
the  wretched  higgling  withPolandas  the  commodity  of 
a  dealer — the  sale  of  Cracow — the  attemptto  plant  and 
keep  the  Jesuits  on  the  Swiss  mountains — the  trans- 
fer of  the  country's  influence  to  the  arbitrary  powers 
of  the  North — the  avowed  falsehood  of  the  Cabinet — 
the  corruption  of  justice — the  bribery  of  Judges — the 
trafficking  in  legislation — the  blood  shed  in  Cochin- 
China  to  please  a  priest  and  onsure  the  permanoneo 
of  France  in  the  family — the  murderous  attack  on  a 
small  island  in  the  Southern  Seas — ^the  robbery  of 
Tahiti,  and  the  slaughter  of  its  children — gather  alto- 
gether in  a  million  of  memories,  in  the  week  of  re- 
tribution, when  they  are  all  avenged ;  and  the  exile 
of  youth,  having  passed  through  every  grade  in  life, 
and  like  the  Bourbons,  having  learned  nothing,  ib  an 
outcast  king  and  a  wanderer  in  his  old  age.     Thoy 
are  all  revenged ;  but  the  stroke  of  retribution  terribly 
shakes  all  nations,  and  many  thrones  tremble  in  the 
convulsions  of  this  great  earthquake. 
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Six  weeks  since  Europe  was  calm.     The  slight 
k^tMn    for   a  paltry   reform  in  France  hardly 
nffied  the  smooth  political  surface.    Cracow  was  for 
gotten.  Portugal  was  silenced.  The  strife  in  a  comer 
orHQrope — ^in  Sicily — alono  broke  the  public  peace. 
There  vere  movements  amongst  cabinets,  and  suffer- 
ings in  the  circles  of  commerce,  but  treason  was 
searecly  whispered  in  secret,  and  the  great  monar- 
chies of  Europe  calculated  on  surviving  the  century. 
The  change  from  this  stillness  to  the  storms  and 
harricanes  of  March  has  been  tropical.     There  was 
Ksrcelr  a  warning  visible  in  the  sky,  until  the  tem- 
|«cst  swept  away  the  throne  of  the  barricades,  and 
changnd  the  entire  political  aspect  of  Europe.  Britain 
has  hitherto  escaped  the  course  of  this  agitation  for 
eh&nge  and  reform.       It  has  become  a  refuge  for 
Hoyaltj  as  heretofore  it  has  often  been  a  shelter 
for  baffled  patriots.     It  has  been  made  the  refuge 
f'>r  capital,  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  very  largo 
5ains  of  money  have  been  recently  invested  in  this 
rouotry  as  in  a  bank  above  the  suspicion  of  danger. 
Ihis  confidence  of  foreigners  in  the  stability  of  our 
insdtations  is  shared  by  our  statesmen.   The  Whigs 
will  not  admit  the  possibility  of  violence  in  this 
coontry.     Something  may  occur  in  Ireland.     The 
presamcd  tendency  to  scull-breaking  was  supposed 
t^'  be  excited  in  Ireland  by  the  mad  essays  and 
tbeorics  of  a  few  wild  writers  and  orators.  Fears  were 
entertained  that,  on  St.  Patrick's  eve.  Dame  Street 
might  be  converted  into  a  Donnybrook,  and  the 
l^arl  of  Clarendon  made  suitable  preparations  for  a 
P'eat  erent.    The  day  passed,  and  in  peace,  but  it 
vas  followed  by  tho  melancholy  farce  of  arresting 
tiiree  parties,  who  could  have  given  heavy  bail,  but 
vfre  dismissed  on  finding  security  for  £200  each  to 
meet  their  trial.     Sedition,  like  other  commodities, 
is  lowered  in  value.    A  gentleman  may  talk  or  write 
fi^-ditioaaly  now,  and  give  bail  for  two  hundred  pounds. 
The  Amount  of  bail  is  a  guide  to  the  gravity  of  a 
charge.      It  is  the  prices  current  for  crime — the  se- 
curity giren  by  the  accused  that  they  will  meet  the 
charges  to  be  brought  against  them,  **  and  bide  the 
ft^nsequences."     The  amount  of  bail  is,  therefore, 
presumed  to  be  something  more  important  than  the 
puushment  legally  attached  to  the  offence.     A  per- 
sonal eeeority  for  £200»  and  the  security  of  two  in- 
diriduaU  for  £100  each«  cannot  imply  a  serious 
eiima  when    taken  from   ft   m(Ml  il^  Mf,    Smith 


O'Brien's  position  ;  and  we  do  not  comprehend  the 
policy  of  arresting  any  man,  of  tolerably  affluent 
circumstances,  on  a  clyirgo  of  sedition,  from  whom 
the  magistrates  are  to  take  a  personal  bond  for  £200, 
and  two  securities  in  £100  each,  for  his  future  ap- 
pearance. Mr,  Meagher,  the  second  of  the  arrest- 
ed parties,  is  like  Mr.  O'Brien,  lich — or  if  not 
rich  in  possessions,  ho  is  wealthy  in  prospect, 
and  would  find  no  difficulty  in  forfeiting  £400. 
Mr.  Mitchel,  the  third,  is  the  proprietor  and  editor  of 
a  weekly  journal,  "  The  United  Irishman."  The 
charge  is  worth  the  bail  taken  in  his  case,  and  com- 
mercially the  speculation  may  suit  his  purpose.  This 
Mr.  Mitchel  is  not,  we  presume,  from  the  "Native" 
Irish  stock.  His  name  is  English  or  Scotch,  and  not 
Irish.  Ho  designates  ihe  Earl  of  Clarendon,  En- 
glishman, and  so  on  ;  but  if  Ireland  had  always  been 
preserved  for  the  Irish,  we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Mit- 
chel's  father  would  have  been  over  a  quiet  citizen  and 
minister  at  Banbridge  ;  or  that  he  would  have  been 
a  frothy  declaimer  and  turgid  writer,  dating  from 
Trinity  Street,  Dublin.  We  can  conceive  no  ima- 
ginable reason  against  the  Earl  of  Clarendon's  re- 
siding, and  if  he  pleases  trading,  preaching,  or  writ- 
ing in  Ireland,  that  is  not  equally  applicable  to  Mr. 
John  Mitchel  of  "The  United  Irishman,"  and  who  is 
merely  a  disunited  Englishman  of  the  thickest  Saxon 
blood.  An  offence  of  this  nature  cannot  bo  ex- 
piated by  the  lapse  of  one  or  tw^o  generations.  An 
Englishman's  children  are  not  French  in  sentiment, 
feeling,  or  fact,  although  they  may  be  bom  in  Bou- 
logne. The  descendants  of  a  clerk  in  the  service  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  would  not  be  American 
Indians,  in  virtue  of  their  birth  within  tho  territory 
of  the  Chippewas,  or  any  other  tribe,  with  a  yet 
more  unpronounceable  title.  The  only  difference 
we  can  perceive  between  the  Earl  of  Clarendon* 
case,  and  that  of  Mr.  Mitchel,  of  "The  United 
Irishman,"  is  in  favour  of  the  former.  If  he  should 
settle  permanently  in  Ireland,  he  would  bring  capi- 
tal into  that  country  ;  and  any  property  that  he 
might  obtain  would  be  fairly  and  fully  paid.  We 
are  not  quite  so  certain  that  this  was  always  the 
case  ;  or  that  some  century  or  two  since  the  pro- 
prietors of  land  were  not  dispossessed  because  they 
endeavoured  to  form  Young  Ireland  parties,  wor- 
shipped the  Green,  and  did  that  wicked  thing  which 
Mr,  Mit^hpl  only  proposes.    TJi^  tawdry  affectation 
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for  "nationality,"  "old  languages,"  *' Celtic  cus- 
toms," and  "Celtic  rights,'*  exhibited  by  men  who 
have  **  Saxon"  burned  into  their  foreheads,  is  su- 
premely ridiculous.  We  find  one  person — another 
notable  Saxon — writing  in  great  enthusiasm  con- 
cerning the  deeds  of  "  our  ancestors^  the  Volunteers 
of  1798" — although  his  grandfather,  in  1798,  instead 
of  being  a  volunteer  in  Ireland,  was  a  very  worthy, 
respectable,  and  to  be  respected  Scotch  weaver,  in 
Ayrshire.  Any  man  may  say  **  Requiescat  in  pace** 
over  his  tomb — any  man  who  happens  to  know  it ; 
but  we  doubt  whether,  were  it  lawful  for  the  dead 
to  discipline  the  living,  this  prayer  would  be  avail- 
able, for  in  that  case  the  plain-spoken  and  hard- 
handed  weaver  might  be  suspected  of  an  inclination 
to  apply  some  of  the  old  gearing  of  his  looms  to  his 
foolish  descendant's  shoulders,  as  a  return  for  insinu- 
ating that  his  grandfather,  an  "  equal  right "  man, 
had  any  connexion  with  a  body  of  very  resolute  men, 
but  who  repudiated,  denounced,  and  resisted  the  doc- 
trine of  "  equal  rights." 

Tho  charge  of  sedition,  so  far  as  it  is  applicable 
to  Mr.  ISIitchel,  will  not  involve  long  pleadings.  He 
prints  and  signs  a  full  and  particular  confession  in  his 
journal,  on  Saturday  the  25th  ultimo.  He  calls  his 
journal  a  nuisance  if  there  were  law  or  Government  in 
Ireland.  The  questionleft  for  the  jury  is  thus  narrowed. 
It  becomes  altogether  a  question  of  fact.  Is  there,  or  is 
there  not,  any  lawful  Government,  or  any  law  in  Ire- 
land ?  Our  notion,  that  there  is  rather  much  Govern- 
ment, and  indescribably  too  muchlaw  in  Ireland,  differs 
fromMr.  Mitchel's;  but  ajurywill  decide  the  question. 

There  are  a  few  facts  connected  with  the  position 
of  tho  people  in  this  country  to  which  our  rulers,  tak- 
ing warning  from  the  fate  of  other  Governments, 
should  seriously  address  their  attention.  The  Young 
Ireland  party  talk  of  being  supported,  in  their  soda- 
water  bottle  and  cold  vitriol  war  on  the  soldiei*s,  by 
bodies  of  sixty  and  a  hundred  thousand  peasants,  from 
the  south  and  west  The  proposal  of  soda-water 
bottles  for  hand  grenades,  and  the  employment  of  cold 
vitriol  for  a  missile,  is  Mr.  Mitchel's.  The  proposition 
is  bold,  but  the  practice  would  not  be  brave.  Work  of 
that  nature  may  be  followed  out  by  cowards,  but  would 
be  forsworn  by  any  set  of  men  driven  to  fight  for  free- 
dom by  oppressors.  It  suggests  a  horrible  thought  to 
a  Government  in  difficulty ;  and  if  Louis  Philippe  had 
employed  its  ingenious  author  as  a  master  of  cruelty 
in  his  operations,  he  might  have  defended  the  Tuile 
ries  with  success.  The  state  of  Dublin  alarmed  the  Go- 
vernment. Grave  preparations  were  made.  Ten  thou- 
sand men  are  said  to  have  been  stationed  in  the  Irish 
metropolis.  There  must  have  been  some  cause  for  this 
assemblage  more  urgent  than  is  apparent  to  the  un- 
initiated ;  and  we  have  been  informed  that  an  idea  of 
overpowering  the  castle  prevailed  amougsta  numberof 
the  Dublin  mob.  We  apprehend  that  the  number  who 
proposed  to  embark  in  this  dangerous  enterprise  must 
have  been  small ;  and  they  would  not  have  received 
that  aid  from  the  country  anticipated  by  their  leaders. 
There  are  two  great  grievances  described  in  Dublin 
manifestoes,  which  will  not  raise  a  civil  war  in  Ire- 
land. The  first  is  the  prevalence  of  English  manu- 
factures ;  and  the  second,  the  export  of  Irish  provi- 
sions. They  7«a»/  mean  a  desire  to  make  tho  agricul- 
tural population  pay  a  high  price  for  inferior  articles 


which  they  wish  to  buy,  and  accept  a  low  price  for 
the  produce  that  they  have  to  sell.  They  may  hare 
that  meaning,  and  they  would  assuredly  have  that 
result.  Any  monopoly  of  this  nature — any  barricades 
erected  between  buyers  and  sellers,  who  are  mutually 
willing  to  trade  on  equal  terms,  and  who  ofTer  equal 
terms — must  be  injurious  to  business,  must  reduce  the 
quality,  increase  [the  price,  dnd  Irftiit  the  sftpply  of 
^e  necessaries  of  existence.  Tlie  political  economists 
of  Dublin  err  in  supposing  that  they  can  hot-press 
manufactures  into  existence,  unless  at  the  consumers' 
cost ;  and  thfe  hundreds  of  thousands  of  consumers 
who  are  represented  as  full  of  anxiety  for  a  march  on 
Dublin  are  not  likely  to  be  ignorant  of  that  fact. 

There  are,  notwithstanding  the  reasons  that  exist 
against  disturbances,  other  reasons  for  anticipating 
them,   not   duly  considered  by  stock-jobbers,  and, 
what  we  fear  is  worse,  not  duly  weighed  by  states- 
men.     Revolutions  in  one  kingdom  produce  their 
counterpart  in  other  lands.     There  are  echoes  of  all 
groat  tnmultsj  sometimes  surpassing  their  originals  in 
volume  and  sharpness.    The  substantial  causes  of  re- 
volution in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  do  not  exist 
in  Britain,  in  Ireland,  or  in  their  immediate  coloni»?s. 
The  base  of  our  constitution  is  too  narro\^  to  rest  upon, 
and  yet  too  wide  to  justify  revolt;  for  the  elective  Fran- 
chise is  distributed  amongst  a  great  number  of  person?, 
and  might  belong  to  a  still  greater  number,' even  in 
the  present  state  of  the  law,  if  they  felt  any  inlcvtsl 
in  its  possession.    The  imperfections  of  our  constita- 
tion  are  glaring  and  iri-ational ;  they  are  too  conspi- 
cuous ;  and  yet  the  means  of  agitation  against  them 
are  open ;  while  it  can  be  scarcely  doubted  that  a  great 
combination  of  the  J)eoplo  in  favour  of  any  particular 
change  will  be  successful.    Revolt  in  favour  of  sperB- 
lative  and  political  opinions  is  only  justifiable  when 
the  means  of  public  instruction  are  pi-oscribed,  when 
the  expression  of  public  feeling  is  suppressed,  or  wht-n 
i  that  expression  is  utterly  and  absolutely  hopeless.    A 
'  case  of  that  nature  cannot  be  made  out  under  British 
rule ;  and,  therefore,  revolt  would  be  wickedness,  be- 
cause unnecessary,  and  madness,  because  it  would  be 
suppressed,   if  it  originated  in  any  political  cause 
whatever. 

There  are  other  causes  of  discontent,  and  we  name 
them,  because  the  people  can,  of  themselres  and  b^ 
themselves,  compass  their  removal,  even  if  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  Legislature  stand  by  idly,  &n^ 
dream  precious  time  away  in  debates  conciparative!; 
of  little  moment.  The  Chartist  convention  will  as 
semble  in  a  few  days.  Its  members  will  present  t 
Parliament  the  claims  of  those  who  sent  them.  Thcs 
claims  will  be  resisted  on  the  old  ground  of  exped 
ency.  Their  abstract  justice  will  be  admitted,  bt 
their  present  applicability  will  be  denied.  That  m 
the  case  made  against  them  ten  years  ag^,  bat  tl 
school- boy  then  is  now  a  man.'  Many  thousand  \yt 
sons  might  have  been  made  intellect uaJ,  who  arc  ea 
beyond  the  lino  of  twenty-one  since  thtSta,  without,  ^ 
confess  and  we  regret  it,  the  acquisition  of  much  vnl 
able  knowledge.  What  has  been  done  for  thcr 
How  many  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of  socie 
have  taken  to  themselves  the  task  of  being  a  bi 
thor's  keeper,  and  gone  down  amongst  the  uni 
structcd  with  kindness  in  their  maimer  and  in  t!i 
hearts,  to  help  them  onwards  and  tipwaMs  ?     Ma 
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-absolutely  many,  &nd  yet  comparatively  few — ^havo 
in  Mnie  way,  personally  or  by  proxy,  "been  striving 
to  male  the  vorld  better.     Schemes  have  been  pro- 
posed; theoriea  have  been  expounded;  plans  have 
been  commenced,  conducted,  and  they  have  promised 
veil,  though  feebly  wrought,  to  accomplish  many 
gwd  and  great  objects  ;  but  they  are  drops  only  in 
the  ocean  of  work  that  we  have  to  do  in  this  country. 
Tlie argument  that  education  should  precede  the  suf- 
frage is  not  used  wisely  by  those  who  are  doing  little 
oroothing  to  promote  instruction.  Another  argument 
-that  morality  should  precede  this  franchise — is 
veak  in  the  hands  of  those  who  never  give  to  public 
nondity  a  helping  hand  in  any  shape  or  form.    Pro- 
gress, we  are  told,  characteriAes  the  age.    Progress 
hi  characterised  every  age.     Progress  to  calamity, 
tomffering,  to  helplessness,  decay,  and  death,  is 
fdug  on  step  by  step  with  time.     The  better  pro- 
gress of  vhieh  the  age  makes  its  boast  lags  lazily. 
THcre  arc  a  few  new  schools — an   athenasum  here, 
awl  m  isstitation  there  :  but  now  that  crowns  are 
rodung  everywhere  and  institutions  tremble,  may 
ve  sot  inquire  how  far  thoy  all  suffice  amongst  so 
mnr.    There  is  a  downward  progress  that  never 
%3y    In  the  thickest  districts  of  towns,  where  po- 
;alfttioQ  is  crowded  and  trampled  together,  until  the 
h^ridaals  composing  it  can  scarcely  breathe^and 
D<^tir  breathe  the  pure  atmosphere — the  progress  is 
(^;7nward.  The  physical  man  is  weakened, and  moral - 
itj  ii  often  lost.     A  large  body  of  men  are  allowed  to 
grow  up  withoat  any  kindly  intercourse  with  those 
viio  are  placed  above  tliem  in  point  of  wealth,  per- 
liipi  in  intellect,'  and  probably  in  worth.     There  are 
^r  ties  binding  together  the  various  classes  of  so- 
ciety,    llie  circles  of  this  great  trunk  scarcely  touch. 
A  hard  rind  of  pride  or  thoughtlessness  divides  them. 
AH  are  men  witli  many  common  sorrows  and  many 
fr-moQon  objecta,  but  they  help  not  each  other.     The 
t'-ni  informed  of  the  basement  class  amongst  opera- 
tires  and  artisans  consider  the  middle  classes  as  their 
'cemies,  only  because  many  of  them  are  neutrals,  dis- 
posed to  be  Inendly,  but  busied  with  many  things, 
uid  regardless  of  the  great  interest  that  they  have  in 
^^rrounding  themselves  with  a  contented  and  pros- 
Portias  people. '    The  division  of  society  against  itself 
if  a  most  unfortunate  fact,  but  it  exists  in  the  mean- 
tiin<^,  and  its  existence  should  be  felt  and  known. 

The  cost  of  rectifying  these  matters— completing 
suatory  arrangements — establishing  schools — form- 
i&gUbrarieB--«plantinglecturerooms — opposing  coffee- 
pinaxi  to  the  worthless  class  of  spirit  shops — ^visiting, 
s^rising,  and  urging  the  forgotten  outcasts  to  rise  in 
tie  woiid — convincing  them  that  none  are  now  to  be 
(>rgotten — demonstrating  that  no  human  being 
raloes  another  merely  as  a  machine  for  doing  so 
much  worky  and  to  be  cast  aside  when  broken — es- 
tablishing '* ragged  churches,**  not  through  and  with 
the  dehm  of  professional  men,  but  by  the  ablest, 
^ere  the  most  persuasive  talents  really  are  required. 
The  cost  of  doing  this  is  great ;  but  less  by  much 
than  the  cost  of  riot,  of  turbulence,  and  disaster. 

*'  We  do  not  fear  in  this  country  the  issue  of  any 
tatbreak.'^  That  is  the  language  of  five  in  six  of  all 
the  tenaible  men  of  business  and  property  whom  one 
aaets  In  the  world ;  and,  if  the  reason  be  asked,  they 
^^  at  once  reply  that  there  is  a  proportion  of  intelli- 


gent, well-informed,  and  comfortable  people  in  the 
country  so  large  as  to  render  revolutionary  changes 
impossible.  That  admission  meets  them,  however,  in 
the  argument  on  the  franchise.  If  there  be  this  large 
mass  of  intelligent  men,  this  greater  array  of  well- 
informed  than  of  ignorant  physical  force— if  there  be 
existing  this  happy  preponderance  of  right  feeling- 
why  then,  of  course,  it  will  tell  better  in  the  polling- 
booth  than  in  the  field,  or  even  in  a  street  squabble, 
and  all  good  things  are  safe  under  any  changes  or  any 
extension  of  privileges. 

The  sufferings  of  the  operatives  in  many  districts 
for  twelvemonths  past  have  been  cruelly  severe,  and 
they  havo  been  most  heroically  borne.    The  manu- 
facturing operatives — destitute  of  employment,  hope- 
less almost  of  bread,  with  a  dark  present,  and  a 
gloomier  futurity — have  exhibited  a  mass  of  moral 
courage  in  patient  suffering  not  to  be  rivalled  by 
those  who  have  braved  a  sudden  death  before  a  pike, 
or  behind  a  barricade.    Their  existence,  their  wants, 
and   their  patience,  are  great  testimonials  to  the 
strength  of  feeling  in  favour  of  peace  and  order  pre- 
valent in  this  country.     But  our  legislation,  tried  in 
misfortune,  has  failed  to  meet  the  crisis.      Its  duty 
was,  and  is,  not  to  find  unprofitable  employment,  but 
to  develop  employment  for  the  idle,  wherever  that 
can  be  done,  without  permanent  loss.     There  are 
many  sources  of  employment  open.     There  are  rail- 
ways  unfinished,  and  yet  sufficiently  near  comple- 
tion to  furnish  ample  security  for  the  capital  now 
requisite  for  their  construction,  which  would  take  off 
for  a  time  a  large  proportion  of  the  idle  population. 
There  are  lands.waste  in  all  the  three  kingdoms,  but 
especially  in  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  and  the  Whig 
Government  have  already  recognised  the  propriety 
and  justice  of  demanding  back  these  lands  from  their 
present  proprietary  at  their  present  value,  unless  they 
proceed  with  their  improvement.    To  this  course  ob- 
jections have  been  made  by  those  who  say  that  money 
might  be  lost  by  the  speculation,  if  the  Government 
turned  land-reclaimer  on  the  national  account.     To 
that  we  answer,  that  money  is  lost  at  present  in  sup- 
porting as  paupers,  men  and  their  families  who  want 
work  rather  than  charity.     The  money  is  assuredly 
lost  by  one  course  ;  it  could  only  be  lost  by  anotherl 
That,  however,  is  unnecessary.     Money,  if  possible, 
should  not  be  lost  under  any  circumstances ;  and  the 
Government  has  only  to  ofier  these  lands  for  sale, 
in  order  to  find  immediate  purchasers.     The  entail 
laws  prevent  the  improvement  of  land,  the  employ- 
ment of  labour,  and  the  increase  of  produce.     The 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  is  endeavouring  to  save 
the  entail  laM's  of  that  division  of  the  empire  by 
changing  and  improving  their  character ;  but  rofonil 
is  lost  upon  a  fabric  which  is  entirely  rotten.     The 
entire  abolition  of  tiie  practice,  reserving  the  rights  of 
existing  individuals,  would  lead,  undoubtedly,  to  a 
series  of  improvements  on  half  the  estates  of  the 
country ;  absorbing  labour  for  many  years,  and  in- 
creasing largely  the  resources  of  the  empire.     That 
object  can  be  effected,  and  these  advantages  can  be 
gained,  whenever  the  electors,  or  any  large  portion 
of  that  body,  instruct  their  representatives  on  the 
subject.    Practical  reforms  of  this  nature  are  always 
accomplished  when  the  constituencies  are  seriously 
desirous  of  effecting  their  arrangement.    Experience 
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has  shown  that  nothing  resists  them.  The  laws 
which  the  aristocracy  deemed  necessary  for  their  ex- 
istence have  been  repealed.  PriTileges  that  were 
deeply  cherished  have  disappeared ;  and  there  is  no 
valid  reason  to  suppose  that  a  system  which  evidently 
prevents  the  employment  of  labourers  and  the  in- 
crease of  produce  at  home  can  be  supported  against 
the  remonstrances  of  any  large  body  of  the  electors. 

Our  financial  burdens  hang  unduly  on  the  produc- 
ing classes.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will 
have  a  large  deficiency  on  the  quarter  ending  on  the 
^th  of  next  month.  He  has  had  deficiencies  on  seve- 
ral past  quarters;  and  if  matters  run  on  at  their 
present  rate,  we  shall  increase  the  national  debt  by 
two  and  a-half  millions  annually ;  and  yet  there  is 
not  a  new  and  indirect'  tax  suggestable.  The  middle 
classes  have  spumed  the  idea  of  5d.  more  per  pound 
on  their  income,  and  defeated  the  Ministry.  They 
might,  with  equal  ease,  have  asked  for  and  obtained 
an  extension  of  the  legacy  duty  to  real  property. 
That  step  would  have  produced  the  requisite  money, 
without  adding  the  last  straw  to  an  unequal  load. 
The  annual  value  of  real  property  in  England  is 
estimated  at  £86,000,000  yearly.  A  tax  of  five  or 
ten  per  cent,  on  that  sum,  and  the  additions  from 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  would  produce  five  or  ten  mil- 
lions annually.  This  tax  might,  if  imposed  along 
with  a  legacy  duty,  seem  to  press  heavily  on  pro- 
perty ;  but  it  is  often  politic  and  wise  to  forfeit  a  part, 
in  order  to  save  the  whole.  When  society  becomes 
disorganised  by  an  event,  by  a  large  riot  or  a  success- 
ful revolution,  property  suffers  more  than  the  pre- 
mium that  might  have  been  requisite  to  prevent 
discontent.  The  owners  of  property  in  France  must 
be  acquainted  with  that  fact.  The  French  Provi- 
sional Government  have  not  waited  the  assembling 
of  a.  representative  body  to  add  45  centimes  to  the 
property-tax.  The  first  financial  movement  of  the 
revolution  is  an  additional  impost  of  eight  millions 
sterling  on  property.  It  would  have  been  better  for 
men  of  property  to  have  anticipated  this  necessity, 
and  to  have  taxed  themselves  when  that  was  within 
their  power.  The  peasants  of  Germany  are  waging 
war  against  castles,  because  their  owners  have  been 
too  niggard  with  their  own  contributions,  and  too 
fi-eo  with  the  pockets  of  their  serfs.  Property  in  this 
country  has  acquired  an  artificial  value  from  our  com- 
merce, our  manufactures,  our  peace,  and  order.  It 
rises  regularly  in  price  at  each  successive  transfer. 
The  movements  of  the  Legislature  never  check  this 
rise.  It  continues,  and  will  continue,  while  confidence 
endures.  Capitalists  may  construct  railways  without 
obtaining  returns  ;  but  they  cannot  make  and  open 
them  without  adding  greatly  to  the  value  of  land. 
It  is  erroneous  to  say  that  any  railway  is  a  failure. 
The  shareholders  maybe  convinced  that  it  has  failed ; 
but  there  never  yet  was  a  railway  made  that  did  not 
add  its  cost  to  the  value  of  the  circumjacent  land. 
Speculators  may  sink  mines,  erect  furnaces,  establish 
manafactories,  and  construct  harbours,  without  gain- 
ing anything  but  vexation.  Their  works  may  not  re- 
pay them,  but  they  increase  the  value  of  land. 

These  facts  have  to  be  considered  in  apportioning 
taxation,  and  they  are  forgotten.  All  men  receive 
personal  protection  from  the  State,  and  all  should 
contribute  to  its  support.  Some  men  enjoy  personal 
l^nd  propert^^  protectioD|  and  the^e  men  ohoul4  909? 


tribute  on  both  accounts  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
protective,  and,  in  our  case,  the  fructifying  power. 
This  is  an  arithmetical  truth,  forgotten  always  when 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  produce  their  bad- 
gets — a  truth  that  should  be  now  remembered  and 
respected,  when  everywhere  the  unrepresented  people 
are  constituting  themselves  a  direct  power  in  the 
State. 

We  neither  deny,  conceal,  nor  palliate  the  sins  of 
numerous  classes  of  those  who  have  no  property 
against  thoir  own  interests  and  those  of  the  State. 
They  are  undeniable.     The  industrious  classes,  as 
they  are  termed,  are  three — those  who  can  save 
money,  those  who  can  hardly  live,  and  those  who 
only  live  under  the  subtraction  of  absolute  necessa- 
ries.    Thelatter  class  consist  chiefly  of  the  peasantry 
in  various  districts,  and  of  over-done  trades — hand- 
loom  weavers  are  an  example.     The  middle  class 
contains  a  large  number  of  artisans,  who  can  live, 
and  do  nothing  more  than  live,  by  any  exercise  of 
industry  and  ingenuity.     The  first  class  use  money 
thoughtlessly.     They  forget  the  power  that  rests  in 
money ;  for,  taking  one  or  two  sets  of  men  in  the  se- 
gregate, we  believe  that  they  could  have  purchased, 
by  the  possible  savings  of  the  last  three  years,  s  lar^o 
interest  in  the  works  where  they  were  employed.  The 
railway  labourers,  since  1844,  might  biive  purehased 
the  shares  that  necessity  has  thrown  on  the  market. 
The  value  of  shares  would  have  been  thus  sustained 
— ^the  works  would  have  been  carried  forward — em- 
ployment would  have  been  secured  ;  and  the  penxia-  | 
nent  comfort  of  the  laborious  inresters  established. 
The  same  result  could  have  been  obtained  In  the  iron- 
works.    The  railways  made  an  unusual  demand  for 
iron.     The  prices  paid  for  labour  waa  oomparatirelr 
high  ;  and,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed*  that  ere  nov  a 
considerable  interest  in  iron- works  might  have  been 
secured  for  the  workmen,  sufficient  to  have  preventM 
quarrels  and  strikes  regarding  wages  for  the  time  to 
come.  These  classes  must  be  taught — must  be  tatigkt; 
for  here  rests  the  blunder — they  have  not  been  kindly 
taught  the  peaceful  way  to  power  and  competence. 

There  is  an  interest  attached  to  political  queatioos 
now  more  visible  than  for  many  past  years.  Prance 
gives  an  exhibition  of  the  effects  of  a  political  tem- 
pest in  its  mildest  form.  The  revolution  of  Fcbra- 
ary  was  done  with  less  bloodshed  than  any  othei 
great  national  revolution  accomplished  by  force.  The 
people  forbore  from  revenge.  They  respected  life  an<! 
property.  They  only  proscribed  the  guillotine  am 
ruined  the  bailifis.  And  yet  credit  is  destroyed — casl 
payments  are  stopped — work  is  scarce-— tradesmei 
are  distressed — and  the  operative  classes  sufler  u 
vere  privations.  A  revolution  attended  by  more  tn 
ceptionable  eii'cumstanees  would  have  producod  s^ 
more  disastrous  results. 

There  are  in  Biitain  and  in  Ireland  lBi«oy  wren 
things  to  make  right;  and  a  strong  .dosare  amo«gi 
the  unrepresented  to  participate  ija  pQlitleal  powoi 
That  feeling  may  become  too  ardei^t  torlwir^ihraase^ 
The  obviously  increaaing  multitudes  of  j^ioiejaiplo^e^ 
and  the  half-organised  societies  of  d^saatia^ed  hmu 
may  attempt  to  do  for  thenouKd^voa  t^t..whiAli  ti 
State  should  accomplish,  if  the  wa^iiagjB  of -the  Un» 
be  neglected ;  and  the.  Legislat«;|re  jqii«(iider  in  id 
discussion  the  weeks  or  JQOAthf  spsfm^  fiptr.  bold  ao 
necessary  worl^, 
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N'eter  at  any  epoch  of  history  has  emigration,   or 

have  emigration  measures  been  more  needful,  not  hi  one, 

bot  la  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.     All  iusufficient  to 

the  rapi<ily-increasing  evil  of  over-population  are  the  au- 

nuil  drafts  of  men  France  sends  to  Algeria,  the  shoals  that 

EiyUnd's  sliips  transfer  fur  ever  over  the  main,  or  the  re- 

pilar  tidi'  of  German  emigration,  which  every  spring  ebbs 

UiSfirds  Ha^Tc,  Bremen,  and  Ilamburgh,  with  the  view  to 

«eek  a  neir  home  across  the  Atlantic.     These  feeble  drains 

are  £tf  too  ins|gnifieant  to  b«5  felt  as  a  relief  by  the  mass, 

Wvff  beneficial  the  enterprise  may  eventually  prove  to 

the  ctiQr^geous  adventurers  themselves,  or  to  their  descen- 

taj.  Ko  law  of  ostracism  oould,  perhaps,  be  passed  with 

tsij  iksw  of  jastice^  however  beneficially  tlie  measure  might 

Tori  ig  ilu»e  upon  whom  it  would  seem,  at  first,  to  weigh 

t^ksfiest  Nor  is  a  law  necessary  to  compel  the  wretched 

tj  $uk  bapiHiiesa  in  lor  distant  dimes,  were  the  means  and 

vt^for^p^  traosplaatatioQ  but  provided ;   the  wretched 

tma;^,  the  beggar,  the  vagrfint,  and,  above  all,  the  honest, 

pu8i4akiflg!,  bat  unsaccessful,  hUxHU-er  would  ask  no  better 

k  tliw  t9  AY^  themselves  of  them.    And  sinoe  no  amount 

of  acri^,  iT^hiq  tbe  limits  of  rational  charity,  oan  ever 

proiide*  ia  *  lasting  manner,  in  Europe,  for  such  numbers 

a»  iG^Die  to  ita  soU^the  least  that  can  be  expected  of  the 

rdi,  Boder  the^e,  cireMmstaooes,  ia  to  afford  the  helpless  a 

fiir  chum  of.  exkl^nee  elsewhere* 

Bit  if  tbi«  mettsnre  be  not  prompted  by  charity  and 
jmice^  it  tbooid  be  dietiaCe^  by  prudence  and  forethought. 
<W  kik  at  i]AtQre*'S  sitent  bot  tnetoraUe  course  points  ont 
to  noa  a  tessoa  and  a  warning.  When,  by  accident,  more 
?»1  Jibs  been  flang  than  can  well  prosper  on  any  given 
yt^M  of  soil,  wc  see  it  rise,  indeed,  but,  from  the  first 
mini  thftt  brings  the  feeble  phints  to  light,  they  struggle 
«s  fer  flosteaee  at  each  other's  expense,"  until  a  few  of  the 
'BO*  TigDofoas,  or  earliest,  shoots  invade  the  whole  of  the 
iixtted  space,  and  thrive  upon  the  decomposition  of  the 
v^'tbr  plants  they  have  stifled  in  their  growth, 

Tlmg  it  IS  with  man — strife  must  naturally  arise  upon 
tbi  Iroad  basis  for  mutual  dislike,  contention  for  very  ex- 
-<«8ce.  The  less  there  are,  the  better  do  the  few  thrive. 
Uu  is  a  maxim  which  will  hold  true  throughout  all  the 
r-^afaia  of  nature :  wid  man  will  instinctively  war  upon  man, 
fi.'i  tbe  baliuvse  te  duly  established  between  the  population 
«  tk'  varioas.  countries  and  their  resources. 

Bot  iiuA  1^^  of  «ierehra)«  instinct  should  he  anticipated 
W  Ukoqght^  Aii4  the  dan|^  be  averted  whilst  yet  it  may. 

The  enthusiasm  of  Popes,  seconded  by  the  policy  of 
^^  4e]iiw«4  fiurdpe,  atone  period,  fVom  those  evils  that 
•^^loat  iip^POHicd'  it^^ho  uniimited  feudal  power  of  the 
^^»^m^  ftni  «lii^  mfni^er  df  dlseolute  and  lawless  bands  that 
^  ^pnifl[^-ft«b  tliitt;  syi^em  ;  and  the  Gi'nsades,  a  plan 
'J9  ink  i44ftaMJdbfthhr^i{3ye»S!noe,  if  not  meant  as  an  ex- 
^^«t,^«ertififljr|ifoVed  so  in  its  result,  in  withdrawing 
^  ^Ettrt^'«fl'*fci  httjiatletrfc  and  adventurous  spirits,  who 
*3?^  iwarlMi^iM  ihteif  jwithfiil  ardour  not  been  cxtin- 
^g^^fcftd  ^  W»TliUi!iigT{>ltfH»  of  Palestine,  have  lighted  up 


But  80  cruel  a  policy,  even  were  the  object  never  so  fair 
or  just,  is  in  as  harsh  contrast  to  the  mild  enlightened 
Christianity  of  our  days,  as  it  was  consonant  with  the  rude 
notions  of  those  dark  times  of  might  and  violence.  What- 
ever the  aim  they  wished  to  achieve,  they  knew  of  none  but 
a  bloody  jiath  to  it.  Not  so  now.  It  is  not  destruction, 
but  creation,  in  which  our  more  gently-attuned  hearts  re- 
joice— it  is  not  to  ensanguine  other  lands,  but  to  reclaim 
waste  soil  from  nature's  yielding  hand,  that  we  would  turn 
our  views  to  far-off  regions,  laying  the  foundation  for  future 
colonies,  extended  exportation,  and  such  returns  as  every 
measm-e  based  on  a  liberal  and  broad  principle  should  meet 
with. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  do  this  ;  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  waste  acres,  beyond  the  seas,  are  waiting  for 
the  presence  of  man  to  breathe  life  into  their  stillness,  In 
most  of  these  lands,  the  virgin  earth,  and  the  climate,  are 
likely  to  yield  more  retnms  to  industry  than  in  our  own 
comparatively  exhausted  soil.  The  communities  we  thus 
throw  confidingly  into  nature's  lap,  who  is  sure,  in  proper 
time,  to  redeem  the  pledge  and  justify  our  hopes,  are  the 
seed  of  future  cities  and  empires.  And  how  delightful  to 
see  those  who,  in  Europe,  were  doomed  by  eircomstances  to 
a  hopeless  struggle,  straggling  there,  as  here»  it  is  trme,  but 
with  a  certainty  of  ultimate  success  to  themselves,  and  of 
leaving  their  descendants  to  strive  on  to  greater  ends,  and 
to  achieve  greater  things,  the  path  being  cleared  before 
them  that  leads  to  honour  and  competence—- not  over  fallen 
foes  and  f^h  graves,  but  over  felled  trees  and  filled  up 
swamps. 

But  it  is  not  whilst  emigrants,  nncncouraged  and  unassisted, 
are  permitted  to  wander  forth  to  find  destruction  and  death, 
in  a  perhaps  still  more  appalling  form  than  it  ever  comes 
near  them  in  their  native  land,  that  Europe  can  flatter 
itself  to  be  carrying  out  a  plan  at  once  so  wise  and  so  great. 
Nor  is  the  wisdom  of  thinning  numbers  in  this  overstocked 
world  of  ours  apparent  from  the  comparatively  feeble  co- 
veys that,  trusting  to  chance,  fair  or  foul,  emigrate  on  their 
own  resources.  Of  charity,  benevolence,  brotherly  love,  and 
all  these  Christian  and  citizen  virtues,  which  the  philan- 
thropists of  our  day  make  such  clamour  about,  there  is  not 
much  expended  on  the  struggles  of  those  whose  departure 
leaves  the  stayers  at  home  so  much  more  elbow-room. 

Emigration  is  as  needful  to  the  full  on  the  crowded 
shores  of  the  Bhine  and  l^Iame  as  anywhere  else  ;  and  ia 
peculiarly  congenial  to  the  people,  especially  to  those  among 
them  that  love  not  the  institutions  under  which  they  live, 
and  which,  donbtleBS,  are  too  feudal  for  the  present  time. 
But  fbr  a  long  while,  G^erman  emigration  was  left  to  care 
for  itself,  when  not  actually  diseoontenanced.  Whole  vi)« 
higes  broke  np  at  once,  selling  their  common  pasture 
grounds  to  the  State,  tlieir  tenements,  and  a  few  personal 
acres,  to  friends  and  relations.  Bnt  the  German  law  is 
severe  in  such  oases  ;  they  must  also  renoimce  their  birth- 
right in  the  phice  they  are  aboat  to  leave,  and  ibr  ever  lose 
their  old  home,  before  they  so  mnch  as  give  their  new  one 
a  trial.   If  unsuccessful  in  their  desperate  efforts-^and  they 
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often  are  so,  from  these  efforts  not  being  properly  guided — 
they  fall  hack  on  their  native  hmd,  whence  they  are  driven 
away  as  aliens. 

This  seems  a  harsh,  bnt  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  tme  picture, 
if  the  periodical  statements  of  the  German  press  can  in  any 
way  be  relied  npon.  Now  people  who  fall  on  any  shore,  like 
locnsts  bursting  from  a  cloud,  may  chance  to  tumble  on  a 
barren  or  a  preoccupied  spot,  and  have  in  their  ignorance, 
their  inexperience,  their  utter  want  of  ways  and  means, 
such  terrible  foes  to  grapple  with,  that  their  frequently 
overcoming  them  should  be  a  greater  matter  for  wonder 
than  their  being  occasionally  overcome  by  them. 

Several  German  princes  and  nobles,  pitying  the  straits 
and  difficulties  of  the  poor  emigrants  whilst  thus  struggling 
singly  and  unassisted,  detennined  to  create  an  emigrant  Amd, 
and  establish  a  system  of  colonization  that  might  in  time 
bear  fruits  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  which  they  ex- 
pected, from  the  great  advantages  it  held  out,  would  soon 
become  popular.  In  fixrtherance  of  this  scheme,  the  reign- 
ing Dnkes  of  Nassau,  Saxe  Meiningen,  brother  to  Queen 
Adelaide,  Saxe  Coburg,  brother  to  Prince  Albert,  the  Prin- 
ces Frederic  of  Prussia,  Charles  of  Leiningen,  brother  to  our 
Queen,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Homburg,  the  Princes  of 
Solms-Braunfels,  Maurice  of  Nassau,  of  Neuwied,  Colloredo 
Mansfeld,  Counts  Charles  Castel,  Knyphausen,  &c.,  25  in 
all,  published,  in  1844,  the  following  prospectus: — 

"An  aMociation  has  been  formed,  having  for  aim,  as  much  as 
possible,  to  guide  German  emigration  into  one,  and  that  a  &voar- 
able  channel,  to  snpport  the  emigrant  on  his  long  jonmey,  and  in 
his  first  straggles,  and  to  assist  in  securing  him  a  new  home. 

"The  association  publishes  this  advertisement  not  with  any  view 
to  procore  money  towards  their  undertaking,  the  necessary  capital 
being  already  signed ;  but  conscious  of  a  righteq)is  purpose,  they 
feel  it  due  to  themselves  and  the  public,  to  lay  before  the  latter  the 
motives  which  have  called  this  association  into  existence,  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  they  hope  to  effect  their  olqect,  and  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  they  are  goided. 

"  The  association  neither  means  to  further,  nor  excuse,  the  ten- 
dem^  to  emigration.  Enough  that  it  exists,  which  is,  unfortunate- 
ly, as  little  to  be  denied  as  it  is  to  be  checked.  Many  causes  con- 
^bute  thereunto.  The  work  of  hand  being  superseded  by  machi- 
nery, the  great,  almost  periodical,  crises  that  overwhelm  commerce, 
the  increasing  poverty  consequent  upon  over-population,  the  di- 
minutioa  of  labour,  and  also,  perhaps,  the  much-lauded  richness  of 
the  soil  in  the  new  laud,  but  above  all,  an  expectation,  sometimes 
realised,  but  fully  aa  often  deceived,  of  a  happier  lot  across  the  seas. 

"  Under  such  circumstances,  the  emigrants  certainly  eonld  not 
£ul  to  better  theoouelves  if,  keeping  together  in  a  well-ordered  mass, 
and  placing  themselveii  under  proper  guidance,  they  found  protec- 
tion and  support  abroad.  Thus  is  the  necessity  for,  and  aim  of, 
the  association  at  once  explained.  It  wishes  to  regulate  and 
guide  emigration,  that  a  chance  may  be  afforded  the  Germans  of 
finding,  in  America,  a  German  home,  and  that,  by  maintaining  an 
unbroken  connexion  between  themselves  and  the  old  country,  an 
industrial  and  commercial  intercourse  may  arise,  morally  and  nuu 
terially  beneficial  to  both.  It  is  after  this  manner  that  the  asso- 
ciation wishes  to  contribute  their  mite  towards  Germany's  glory  and 
prosperity,  and,  perhaps,  at  some  future  period,  to  afford  the  Ger- 
man poor  a  field  for  rewarded  labour,  to  o|)en  to  German  industr}' 
new  markets,  and  extend  German  trade  over  the  seas." 

After  thus  explicitly  laying  down  their  views,  they  pro- 
ceed to  announce  that  Texas  is  the  country  they  have  fixed 
upon  as  the  most  eligible  for  their  purpose,  exposing  the 
reasons  tliat  have  determined  them  in  this  selection,  and  an- 
nounce their  purchase  of  a  district  of  land,  four  hundred  and 
fif.y  square  miles  in  extent,  in  a  most  advantageous,  healthy 
situation,  near  St.  Antonio  de  Bexar. 

Of  this  land  each  emigrant  was  to  receive  a  stated  por- 
tion— 820  acres  per  family,  or  ICO  per  single  wan — as  a 
free  gift,  upon  arrival,  without  being  expected,  cither  then, 


or  at  any  future  time  whatever,  to  refimd  for  it  to  the  tsscw 
ciation.     This  gift  was  to  be  secured  to  them,  or  him,  hj  do- 
cuments, before  departure;  and  to  become  their  property 
so  soon  as  they  should  have  dwelt  three  consecutive  years  on 
their  allotment,  the  returns  of  the  land  beloDging  to  them 
from  the  very  first.     The  association  further  engaged  to 
provide  good  and  roomy  ships  for  the  passage— cheap,  yet  a 
wholesome  fare  whilst  on  board  ship  ;  agents  to  receive  the 
emigrants  on  landing ;  and  carriages  to  transport  them  and 
their  baggage,  free  of  expense,  to  their  place  of  destination. 
Their  wants  on  arrival  were  to  be  no  less  cared  for— houses, 
or  the  means  to  erect  such,  were  to  be  immediately  provid- 
ed, and  all  the  necessary  tools  for  husbandry ;  cattle  for 
stocking  farms,  necessary  provisions  and  eatables,  until  sucb 
time  as  they  could  raise  such  articles  for  themselves.    All 
these  first  necessities  of  the  newly-arrived  settler  were  to 
be  procured  at  the  store-house  belonging  to  the  association, 
not  only  at  lower  prices  than  they  could  be  got  anywhere  elsi', 
but  upon  credit.    They  were,  furthermore,  promised  churelie-i 
and  schools,  physicians  and  apothecaries,  and  an  hospital. 

To  all  these  advantages  was  that  of  the  emigrant  being 
able,  if  not  satisfied  with  the  colony,  to  return  to  Europe  in 
the  ships  of  the  Va-ein,  and  pay  no  more  for  the  homefrard 
than  for  the  outward  passage — the  price  stipulated  in  either 
case  being  98  florins  or  56  dollars  per  head,  wltboot  dU- 
tinction  of  age  or  sex.  To  obviate  the  possible  difficulties  an<  I 
loss  attending  upon  money-changing  on  arriving,  the  Vemn 
also  offered  to  accept  deposits  in  Europe,  which  it  would  re 
fund  in  Texas. 

Two  members  of  the  association,  trince  Solms-Braonftt 
and  Mr.  Bourgeois  d'Orvanne,  were  to  depart  from  Europe  ii 
May,  to  prepare  everything  for  the  first  transport,  vrlKi 
was  to  arrive  in  September.  The  prospccttis  concludes  viti 
this  prudent  clause : — 

"  Not  to  risk  the  weal  or  woe  of  our  German  countrr  ppi-jj 
upon  the  chances  of  a  trial,  for  this  first  year  not  one  mure  ths 
one  hundred  and  fifty  funilies  will  be  accepted,  and  not  until  th« 
have  establiidied  a  sure  foundation  will  a  more  extensive  emigntti 
be  encouraged." 

This  prospectus,  issued  at  Mayence  on  the  9th  of  Api 
1844,  and  signed  by  the  Prince  of  Leiniug^n  and  othd 
first  brought  the  association  before  the  pablic.  As  nu^ 
have  been  expected,  tcom  the  jealousy  with  which  the  sccoi 
ary  and  lower  classes  of  Germany  regard  the  higher — i 
effort  emanating  from  the  latter  hehag  always  sure  to 
looked  upon  with  malevolence  and  distrust — ^the  public  ^i 
immediately  began  a  keen  attack  npon  the  purposes  of 
association,  which  it  has  since  continued  to  extend  to  ev 
single  one  of  its  proceedings.  The  first  insinuation  i 
that  these  Princes  wanted  to  import  all  their  mosty  pri^ik 
and  feudal  oppressions  into  the  land  of  liberty,  or  somet^ 
much  to  this  purport.  The  Princes  thoug^lit  fit  to  disci 
all  such  intentions  through  the  same  public  medium,  the 
the  supposition  hardly  deserved  notice  from  ita  utter  I 
Perhaps  they  might  with  more  reason  have  been  taxed 
a  tui-n  for  speculation  ;  for  it  seems,  from  all  the  acr( 
transmitted  thence,  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  exto 
which  this  is  carried  on  in  America  in  general,  and  in  1 
in  particular. 

It  is  strange  to  read  of  land,  unbroken  by  apade  or  \v 
nay,  untrod  by  the  f(X)t  of  man,  being  transferred  from 
to  hand,  with  much  the  same  hap-liazard  as  to  lo^: 
profit  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  funds  afford  in  our  own  v 
and  with  a  want  of  faith  and  truthfulness  nothing  ra 
ceed,  and  Dickens'  ma^r  t>en  has  oIouq  rendered  just! 
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Eren  such  reproacb,  however,  were  unfair  ;  inasmuch  as 
the  association  seem  to  have  been  the  victims  of,  ratlier 
tlian  the  gainers  hy,  this  system  of  overreaching ;  though 
it  is  undeniable  that  the  whole  of  their  proceedings,  even 
whilst  biiseil  on  higher  motives,  are  strongly  connected  with 
land-speculation, 

Tbe  raAk  of  the  members  of  the  association  made  them 
an  easy  prey  to  the  Yankee  sharks  that  swarm  Texas,  and, 
Bifreover,  rendered  them  unequal  to  the  task  of  foreseeing, 
£ir  lesa  of  coping  with,  all  the  difficulties  of  their  self-imi^osed 
task.  From  the  confusing,  contradictory  statements  that 
the  press  has  put  forth  since  the  first  move  made  by  the 
association — party  spirit  breathing  from  each  page — it  is 
diffi  ult  to  gather  a  fair  and  correct  view  of  the  case.  But 
in  this,  as  in  most  others,  it  will  be  well,  perhaps,  to  keep  a 
DiMiile  course  between  the  version  of  both  parties.  That 
ill 0  IVm'rt  blundered  at  the  outset,  is  sure ;  nor  do  they 
'^  10  deny  it ;  but  it  is  equally  sure  that  they  struggled 
t^  mike  ap  for  their  inexperience  as  much  as  in  them  lay, 
«vi  maje  no  inconsiderabfe  pecuniary  sacrifices  towards  re- 
^tmisg  their  pledge  and  their  errors,  and  are  in  a  fair  way 
s^'kiig  so. 

Texas,  which  was  first  colonised  by  the  Spaniards,  has 

sice  cKieflyy  especially  towards  the  sea,  been  occupied  by 

.L-Qfricans.     The  tract  of  land  which  the  Vcrein  first  pur- 

pi^astd  was  a  grant  belonging  to  a  Mr.  Bourgeois  d*Or- 

1  aone,  450  square  miles  in  extent.    They  soon  learned,  upon 

iaqairing  more  narrowly  into  the  matter  on  tlie  spot,  that 

I'uts  grant,  firom  Mr.  d'Orvanne'a  having  neglected  to  fulfil 

tise  conditions  annexed  to  it,  had  already  expired,  and  that 

'U  land  had  passed  into  other  hands.     Their  next  move 

▼a?  scarce  happier.     They  bought  of  a  certain  American 

gentleman,  named  Henry  Fisher,  a  large  tract  of  country 

f.'T  the  sum  of  15,000  dollars,  called,  after  him,  Fisher's 

(iraat,  from  his  having  originally  been  invested  with  it.    It 

l^y  In  a  line  with,  but  higher  up  than  San  Antonio  de  Bexar, 

beueen  the  Colorado  and  San  Saba  rivers,  and  was  described 

hj  that  gentleman  as  a  perfect  paradise ;  which,  certainly, 

a=  ^r  as  he  or  any  one  else  can  yet  say,  it  is  very  likely  to 

W ;  bat  what  is  less  so,  is  that  he  should  have  known  any,- 

tlia^  a>M)at  it,  it  being  at  that  time,  if  not  up  to  the  pre- 

wit  moment,  the  hunting-ground  of  the  Comanche  Indians. 

I:  hid  neither  been  explored  nor  measured — a  hind  of  Ca- 

Eian  that  had  yet  to  Jbe  conquered.     Besides,  Government 

liud  annexed  vexatious,  conditions  to  this  graut,  such  as 

t\m-^  there  a  stated  number  of  squatters  within  a  given 

tin-rf,  under  pain  of  forfeiture.    This  time  was  ebbing  fiist — 

Kr.  Fisher  bad  no  means  of  turning-in  squatters,  or  turning- 

"ni  Conianches,  ^o  he  hit  upon  the  exi)edient  of  selling  his 

l7<iQt,  as  a  budding  paradise,  to  the  association.    But  though 

tlit:  first  emigrant  transports  brought  over  with  them  some 

itw  jiieces  of  artillery,  causing  great  laughter  at  the  time, 

Init  which  ,have  since  done  service  to  the  Americans  in  their 

«ruggle  with  Mexico,  still,  in  right  earnest,  no  one  thought 

'f  driving  away  the  Comanchea ;  and  so  the  Princes  were 

vQ'.-e  more  farced  to  shift  their  ground ;  and  this  time  pur- 

-lasin^  of  ^he  Empresario  Bcreraenda,  for  800  dollars,  1 500 

acTii-s  of  really  serviceable  land,  100  miles  south  of  the 

'^rant,  between  the  Comal  and  Guadaloupe  rivers,  from  this 

Voiat,  at  last,  they  determined  to  begin  their  enterprise. 

Tbe  Verein^  still  holding  out  a  prospect  of  320  acres  for 

each  squatter  in  Fisher's  Grant  at  some  future  time,  in  the 

Q^anwhOe  offered  ten  acres  to  each  emigrant  of  this  more 

real  pnnie^ciont  and  proposed  their  raising  here  a  town,  to 

W  ^aSA  Se^  draunfels. 


At  this  point  the  account  of  the  opposing  parties,  though 
still  agreeing  in  the  main,  differ  bo  widely  as  to  details,  that 
the  stayers-at-home  cannot  presume  to  decide  which  state- 
ment may  come  nearest  the  truth,  and  in  fairness  should 
state  both. 

The  Prince  of  Solms-Braunfcls,  the  delegate  of  the  Ve- 
rein  on  this  first  attempt  in  1844,  seems  to  have  proceeded 
upon  the  not  unwise  plan  of  availing  himself  of  the  first 
badge  of  emigrants,  to  throw  a  chain  of  outpost  settlements 
communicating  from  the  sea  to  Fisher's  Grant,  through  the 
newly-acquired  ten-itory,  which  would  enable  the  squatter 
to  feel  up  his  way,  as  it  were,  to  the  promised  land  by  de- 
grees, and  without  too  much  peril  and  inconvenience  ;  be- 
ginning with  Indian  Point,  on  the  Labacca  Bay,  and  ending 
in  Fredericksburg,  a  place  close  upon  the  Grant — Carlsha- 
fen,  Leiningen,  Castel,  and  Braunfels,  being  the  intermediate 
links. 

This  plan  was  practical  and  rational  enough ;  but,  accord* 
ing  to  the  pamphlets  published  against  the  Vereiuy  was 
never  carried  out.  Among  these,  that  of  L.  Constant — 
Mayence,  1847 — stands  conspicuous;  for  it  would  seem  he 
is  but  just  returned  from  a  protracted  sojourn  in  those  parts, 
and  knows  the  country  well.  He  confirms,  on  the  whole, 
Uie  facts  advanced  by  Alwin  Sorger  and  others — namely, 
that  Indian  Point,  when  the  first  and  second  cargo  of  sct« 
tlers  arrived,  was  a  point  indeed,  but  nothing  more ;  and 
describes  it  as  a  flat,  unwholesome  swamp,  from  which  pes- 
tilential miasmas  arose — without  a  bush  or  a  tree  near — 
without  a  house.  A  few  tents,  landed  with  the  emigrants, 
and  under  which  they  crawled  in  an  awful  jumble  of  ages 
and  sexes,  was  all  that  awaited  them  ;  no  waggons — ^no 
means  of  transport — no  shelter  of  any  kind.  In  short,  they 
found  much  the  sort  of  Eden  which  the  writer  of  ^lartin 
Chuzzlewit  has  brought  so  vividly  before  our  eyes,  in  all  its 
naked  desolation. 

Here  the  wretched  people  had  to  wait  weeks  and  months 
before  they  could  get  furthered  on — a  prey  to  the  fevers  so 
common  to  marshy  soils  under  a  tropical  sun,  greatly  ag- 
gravated by  their  discontent  and  discomforts.  Vain  were 
all  applications  for  money  deposited  in  Europe — the  agents 
would,  or  could  satisfy  no  claims  of  this  nature.  The  strong- 
hearted  and  active  cut  the  matter  short  by  requiring  no  fur- 
ther assistance  from  the  association,  but  at  once  making  for 
the  nearest  ports  and  towns,  there,  if  devoid  of  means,  they 
tendered  their  services  as  day-labourers  and  servants,  or,  if 
possessed  of  money,  bought  land  and  house,  and  set  up  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  schemes  of  their  own.  In  both 
plans,  it  would  seem,  they  were  eminently  successful.  Of 
the  others,  hundreds  waited,  sickened,  and  died,  either  in 
the  swamp,  or  on  the  road  from  it  to  their  destination, 
where  the  remainder,  arriving  too  late  in  the  season  to  raise 
a  crop  that  year,  had  no  other  alternative  but  to  live  upon 
credit,  idle  a\Vay  their  time,  and  brood  over  their  disappoint- 
ment ;  for  they  had,  after  all,  but  the  ten  acres  of  indemni- 
fication, the  320  originally  promised  being  still  as  far  from 
their  roach  as  ever.  This,  the  opponents  of  the  Vercin  ar- 
gue, being  looked  upon  by  the  squatters  as  a  mere  make- 
shift— a  **teniporai-y,"  not  a  "permanency,"  as  the  sapient 
damsel  Susan  Xipi>ers  would  have  termed  it — the  circum- 
stance disheartened  them  completely.  They  further  assert, 
that  Braunfels  and  Fredericksburg  are  mere  bubbles,  that 
must  soon  melt  away  from  the  siu-face  of  the  land  ;  and  that 
as  to  Carlshafen,  Leiningen,  and  Castel,  these  places  never 
e.\isted  but  on  the  maps,  and  in  the  books,  of  the  asso(Mation ; 
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and  HMf't  khtii  fxriigvaoto  «re  daepj«d  by  the  .Femii  to 
their  uiU)r  loss  and  ruiiu 

Xf«  Ccmstantoosts  this  aspersion  at  the  association  even 
more  violentiy  and  directly  than  Alwin  Sorger,  That  greot 
mlifttaJces  and  pversighta  occurred  at  the  outset^  there  caiv  be 
no  4oubtd  1^1,  £ar  iasUnce*  sufiering  lomilies  to  embark  at 
all  bcifore  the  exact  spot  for  the  colony  had  been  not  only 
fixed  upon,  but  the  land  duly  expk)rod  and  parcelled  oat ; 
and  waggons,  teams,  and  other  necessaries  procured.  Had 
this  been  properly  done,  tlie  Verein  would  have  avoided  to 
expose  the  wanderers  to  much  privation  and  suffering,  and 
to  lay  themselves  open  to  reproach. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Verein  plead,  in  answer  to  the 
charges  brought  against  them,  that  hostilities  between 
Mexico  and  Texas  having  broken  suddenly  upon  their  enter- 
prise, the  warring  parties  pressed  all  the  vehicles  and  cattle 
in  the  coiintrj'  into  their  own  service ;  that  as  to  the  due 
quantity  of  money  not  being  forthcoming,  it  was  not  their 
fiiult — they  had  been  unlucky  in  the  choice  of  agents ;  and 
that  it  would  have  been  more  cruel  still  to  lead  on  the  un- 
fortunate emigrants  into  Fisher^s  Grant  at  once  and  unpre- 
pared, when  they  were  sure  to  be  exterminated  by  the  warlike 
Comanches.  This  hist  plea  put  forth  by  tho  Verein  is  in- 
defensible, and  had  certainly  better  have  been  onutted  alto- 
gether. 

>*^Thcn  why  bny  a  grant  which  had  yet  to  be  conquered, 
and  apportion  it,  black  and  white,  on  paper,  when  you  knew 
it  would  be  well  nigh  as  easy  to  get  at  the  mountains  in  the 
moon  as  at  these  hnaginary  allotments  ?"  So  says  L.  Con- 
stant, and  so  says  the  reader. 

The  support  of  the  emigrants  during  months  at  Indian 
Pointy  which  fell  entirely  upon  the  Verein^  certainly  ex- 
hausted as  much,  if  not  more^  money  than  would  have  suf- 
ficed tor  the  purchase  of  tlie  necessary  waggons  and  teams, 
if  procured  in  time.  That  being  huddled  together,  like  a 
flock  of  sheep  in  the  pen-fold,  at  night,  and  lying  idle  all 
day,  for  months  upon  months,  could  not  have  a  very  favour- 
able influence  on  the  morality  of  the  squatters,  is  certain. 
It  would  seem,  moreover,  that  the  Verein  was  not  strict 
enough  in  exacting  the  necessary  certiHeates  regarding  the 
past  conduct  and  morals  of  those  they  brought  over.  This, 
and  the  great  scarcity  of  money,  have  evidently  been  serious 
drawbacks  to  the  welfare  of  the  iufoiit  colony.  Alwin  Sorger 
openly  published  that  ho  could  not  so  much  as  get  repaid  in 
Texas  the  nione}'  ho  had  deposite<l  with  the  Verein  in  Europe; 
but  was  offered  an  old  hat,  or  some  such  ^hing,  in  exchange. 
Here  subaltern  agents  have  obviously  been  in  fiiult;  or  the 
Verein  bad  not  calculated  the  necessary  capital,  merchant 
fashion — so  much  is  the  likely  cost,  add  just  as  much  more 
for  unforeseen  exigencies  and  miscalculation,  and  you  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  But,  notwithstanding  all 
these  drags  and  drawbacks  upon  the  enterprise — ^notwith- 
standing the  mortality  and  suffering  consequent  upon  them 
— ^that  it  has  poi-tly  succeeded,  seems  proved  beyond  dispute, 
by  tho  mere  fact  of  New  Braunfels  boasting  already  three 
hundred  houses — log-built,  of  coui-se— a  school,  an  hospital, 
a  church,  two  good  physicians,  an  apothecary,  a  clergyman, 
a  general  store-house  belonging  to  the  association,  and  some 
few  shops  besides.  Fredericksburg,  built  by  the  second  con- 
voy of  em^ants,  on  the  shores  of  the  Piedernales,  eighty- 
five  miles  higher  up  than  Jiraunfels,  and  only  forty  miles 
south  of  the  Grants  seems  also  on  the  rise. 

Now,  if,  as  tho  declaimers  against  the  association  assert, 
the  whole  had  been  a  £odIure,  these  towns,  to  whose  existence 
they  themselves  own*  IumI  never  risen.    If  all  the  vigorous 


arms  aad  stroiig  hearts^  h«did«sertid^  ai|d  aonft  botthe 
weak,  idle,  and  dissolutv,  had  abated  by:  the  F«f^  theae 
houses  had  scarcely  b^n  jraiied,  or  these  6isldB  grotn  vith 
cotton*  Now  these  fiuits  ore  not  only  «4mitted,jkit  jssds 
the  handle  for  fresh  animadvegrsion  ag^st  the  Verein, 
How,  they  ask,  is  the  cotton  and  tobaoeo,  tha  growth  of  the 
soil,  to  be  exported  fram  a  phice  so  far  kilso^  where  there 
are  no  canals,  nor  railroads,  nor  even  navigable  <skeama  to 
be  found  ?  But  to  this  the  answer  is  easy^^hat  caasls  and 
railroads  will  be  ma4e  the  moment  they  are  needed ;  and  » 
to  tho  ten  acres  given  instead  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty 
that  are  yet  to  come,  why,  one  cannot  but  adroit  that  it  oDght 
to  be  enough  for  a  beginning,  more  especially  when  com- 
pared with  the  probable  she  of  the  possessions  the  exiles  Wft 
behind  in  the  old  world.  Again,  one  might  remind  the  set- 
tlers of  the  musty  old  proverb  about  looking  a  given  horse 
in  the  mouth ;  though,  at  the  saxpe  time,  it  is  impossible 
altogether  to  exonerate  the  association  from  the  charge  of 
having  plighted  themselves  too  lightly  to  what  they  vreie 
not  sure  of  being  able  to  perfonn. 

It  is  a  further  argument  against  the  Verein,  tliat  it  hotdA 
out  so  few  temptations  to  the  small  capiialist :  the  niter 
want  of  communication  by  laud  or  water  with  other  places 
more  advanced  in  civilization,  being  no  enticement  to  him 
who  has  the  means  of  paying  his  passage,  and  who,  once 
arrived  in  Texas,  can  afford  to  buy  land  fit  to  grow  cotlow 
at  one  dollar  per  acre,  and  to  purchase  negro  slaves  at  live 
hundred  dollars  a-head  to  work  his  fields,  and  is  free  to  dx 
his  home  upon  the  banks  of  some  navigable  stream  down 
which  to  convey  his  crops. 

This  conclusion,  however,  does  not  hold  good ;  for  tliongh 
a  man  may  have  means  enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
journey,  to  buy  land,  and  stock  his  farm  with  negroes,  caI- 
tle,  and  all  the  necessary  implements  of  husbandry  besides, 
it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  settle  in  or  near  a  city,  even 
though  but  log-built,  where  there  is  a  church  wherein  to  pray, 
a  school  to  send  his  children  to,  a  post-office,  and  a  snrgeon  and 
apothecary  in  case  of  need,  where  his  native  language  is  spoken, 
and  news  from  home  arc  often  discussed,  to  going  and  sqmit- 
ting  in  an  isolated  farm,  far  away  fi'om  the  ken  and  sight  of 
man,  in  wood  or  by  river  it  matters  not,  where  if  sicknc&s 
overcome  him,  the  lonely  exile  knows  not  where  to  turn  for 
succour,  and  where  he  need  never  look  for  the  dlixjpping-in  of  s 
neighbour,  the  interchange  of  the  day's  crony,  and  the  mor- 
row's hope,  and  where,  far  from  tlie  sdioolmaster^s  or  the 
priest's  gentle  sway,  the  children  gprowup  rong^  and  untaught. 
This  isolation,  this  utter  dependence  upon  his  own  nnaiM 
resources,  this  tasking  of  human  fortitude,  deters  naany  fVom 
seeking  a  new  home,  purchased  at  so  heavy  a  price.     It  h 
against  this  trial,  from  which  the  weaker,  one  might  almost 
say  the  better,  natures  reooil,that  iheVerein  has  endeavoured 
to  provide  by  the  erection  of  towns.    Starting  fr«m  a  fbcns  of 
civilization,  they  seek  to  spread  it  as  ikr  aa  msiy  be ;  but  the 
isolated  squatters,  who,  frum  the  depths  of  their  vast  solitudes, 
are  driven,  by  increasing  wants  and  traffic,  into  contact  with, 
or  at  last  even  to  found,  towns,  bring  along^  with  them  A  germ 
of  incivilization  that  extends  in  ever*enhirgrixig  circles.     So 
that,  viewed  in  the  light  of  its  eventual  influence  on  Che  man- 
ners and  morals  of  the  rising  colony,  the  plan  of  the  Verdn 
seems  to  deserve  more  acknowledgment  than  it  1t%-  hitherto 
met  with. 

A  more  deserved  reproach  was  rather  the  not  a£R»«ling 
the  poor  man  facilities  enough  to  join  the  enterprise.  The 
passage-money,  though  now  reduced  to  86  florins,  about  £7 
per  person,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  swella  up  to  a 
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pratiy  ranndi  mm  -fbr  tti6  poor  {kiW  of  a  nomertnis  ftmily ; 
vA  (Ik  pissi^  fh>m  Gulraftoii  to  Matagorda  Bay  hy  wa, 
iiid  the  lori^  jocmiej  o^er  land^  which  Gonstaiit  reckons 
voBhiBot  Ukb  leas  than  el^bt  months  to  perform  if  oontiiioed 
up  to  the  Gmht  ItdeM^  exhaust  whatever  means  he  may  have 
lin^lit  vith  bira.     Then  tlie  objects  of  first  necessity  are 
provided,  it  is  CnM,  by  the  V^rein  ;  hat  npon  credit,  and 
kve  to  be  repaid,     AH  this  falls  very  heavily  upon  the  poor 
m ;  tnd  thda  otie  of  the  proposed  aims  of  the  association, 
tiistofrcrieviBg  the  needy,  is  well  ntgli  miUlfied. 
Pree  tnmsport  by  land  and  by  sea  had  certainly  been  the 
m  humane  and  efficient  way  of  reaching  that  aim  ;  and, 
perhaps,  had  a  general  subscription  been  raised  for  the  par- 
potemuong  those  classes  whose  interest  and  sense  of  justice 
in  mst  involved  by  the  question  of  emigration,  it  is  not 
iQpcsMble  but  that  an  nndertaking  so  grand  in  its  views,  so 
Meial  in  its  results,  might  have  been  carried  on  in  a  man- 
BfT  to  insure  speedy  and  complete  success. 
Hie  original  scheme  was  this :  parcelling  out  the  Gi^ant 
io32li)  ec  160  acre  allotments,  to  be  iVeely  distributed  among 
rt^-qtuit^rs,  tlie  Verein  retaining  the  intervening  portions 
fi[i  tht  view,  when  the  rest  of  the  land  should  be  occupied 
nkidtlvated,  to  selling,  or,  leasing  out,  or  otherwise  using 
JU-  rtstrves  for  their  own  benefit.     Tliereupon  the  whole 
if>K^ation  seems  to  have  been  grounded  from  the  first ;  nor, 
ipparditly,  have  the  association  given  up  the  hope  of  bring- 
ia-^'it  to  A  happy  termination,  from  their  still  seeking  to  pro- 
cure new  emigrants  to  their  colony.     This  time,  however, 
fianrin^  some  of  their  conditions,  they  merely  engage  to 
tn£<;Kirt  the  new-comers  as  far  as  Galveston,  leaving  them 
I  jtraggfle  on  from  thenco  as  best  they  may ;  nor  do  they 
etept  HUT  more  money-deposits  in  Europe  to  be  refunded  in 
TeiAe.    Tills  may  he  a  wise  measure  with  regard  to  them- 
Kres ;  bat  it  is  uot  easy  to  see  how  these  additional  diffi- 
fs!:!--*,  thrown  in  his  way,  should  benefit  the  emigrant — dif- 
Siulties  from  which  he  had  been  promised  relief  when  relief 
»is  difficult  to  afford,  and  which  is  now  withdrawn,  when  to 
fie  it  were  comparatively  easy — ^for  the  Verein  is  now  pos- 
s^sanl  of  a  more  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
rnitTXf  and  a  greater  command  of  means. 

From  the  accoimta  of  both  parties,  Texas  is  a  very  fine 
ki  for  the  porpoaea  of  oolonization.  Tho  cattle  find  their 
<^  W  the  whole  year  round.  Wood  of  the  moot  precious 
M  U  so  common  that  fences  are  made  of  cedar.  Sugar, 
■^ize,  rice,  cotton,  tobnoco->all  the  fruits  of  tropical  climes^ 
^i  DKst  of  their  flowers — come  forth  in  profusion.  Fish  and 
psit  abuond — ^pastures,  rivers,  and  moontauis  diversify  the 
^%  of  the  ooontry.  What  can  be  desired  more  ?  Baron 
^^ut2,  in  hia  book  on  Texas,  published  in  1847,  thus  de- 
^n\0A  its  commercial  reeoorces  and  prospects:— 

*N'ot  only  does  Teus  •boimd  ia  the  best  eotton,  the  chief  staple 
(^AjDerieaa  eomneice,  bvik  it  has  West  India  on  its  threshold,  and 
^^itvm  thert  prove  a  nighty  rival  to  the  old  States  of  the  Union 
^'  'bt  timber  tnde,  fresh  and  salt  meat,  maize,  &c.  •  ♦  »  In  ita 
^"nr  It  ha*  Northern  Mexico,  aad  the  table  land  of  Bogota.  This 
r.'fe  eo!&atry,  neglected  l^  the  Mexican  (JoTcmment,  has,  until  now, 
i'mn  all  its  neeesMnrirs,  tk  the  way  of  European  numofaetares,  from 
^'*  VaaeA  Stilaa^er  bad.  To  further  this  trafiio,  annual  cara- 
'-^^^  take  theif  route  from  St.  lioois  on  the  Mistsouri  to  Santa 
1  '-^  H  Bo^gta.  )iie  (^stance  between  theae  two  last-named  places  is 
t/Xt  noiea ;  hetwitt  Santa  7e  and  the  other  parts  of  the  Union, 
'w  lofk  or  Phikdelphia,  S,000  miles ;  whilst  the  distance  from 
*  -^i^tmrfo  Saala  MU  edy  700,  and  irom  Austin  450  miles.  This 
^^-•\aii  \nS^  Uf  vexy  important,  and  amounts,  on  an  average,  to 

* '  MXK)  doUus  annually.  St.  Louis^  therefore,  has  risen  rapidly  to 
r  :ij^  aad  impoftanoe.  The  retams  from  Santa  Fe  consist  in  gold 
*^  *iiT«,  fait,  mJ^  aad  horses." 


Herein,  at  least,  the  princes  seem  to  hate  nUde  no  ttiilh 
take.  But  though  thus  agreeing  as  to  the  merits  of  the  land, 
and  advantages  of  the  climate,  again  they  singularly  diverge 
in  their  aceouuts  of  the  Indian  tribes,  eepeciaUy  the  Coman«  < 
ches,  that  hover  round  the  settlements  and  make  them  infle« 
cure.  For  whilst  one  party  describes  tho  ibrmer  as  maraad* 
ing  and  thievish,  the  latter  as  warlike  and  savage,  Baron 
Schiita  gives  of  them  the  following  account : — 

"  As  to  the  Indiana,  most  of  the  tribes,  unfortunately,  diminish 
more  and  more ;  their  number  in  Texas,  inclnsive  of  women  and 
children,  does  not  eauxeH  30,000.  The  principal  rooes  are  the  Co- ' 
manches,  the  Cherokees,  the  Pawnees,  the  Caddoes,  the  Ijapans,  the 
Wacooes,  and  so  fortli,  of  wliich  the  tribe  of  the  Comanchcs  is  the 
mightiest.  It  is  reckoned  from  10,000  to  20,000  strong — some 
even  say  40,000  to  00,000.  The  Conianches  are  the  most  eoora- 
geona  of  all  those  tribes ;  and,  however  mach  they  may  be  decried  by  ■ 
the  greedy  Yankees,  it  could  be  wished  that  the  latter  had  the  same 
scmpuloos  observance  of  contracts,  which  is  the  leading  feature  of 
the  Comanches.  In  the  spring  of  1845,  a  treaty  was  entered  into 
with  them ;  and  should  the  people  of  Texas  keep  it,  it  is  certainly 
not  the  Comauches  who  will  disturb  the  security  aad  peace  of  the 
country;  lor  this  wild  tribe  is  of  a  very  noble  temper,  and  in  many 
respects  shames  tlie  civilised  European  and  North  American.  All 
travellers  who  have  to  do  with  them  recount  many  noble  traits  of 
their  character.  They  possess,  alw,  more  cultivation  than  one 
might  be  disposed  to  give  them  credit  for.  There  are  not  a  few  who 
speak  Spanish.  Political  afikirs  are  discussed  in  popnlar  meetings. 
Vaccination  is  introduced  among  them.  The  most  interesting  de- 
tails about  the  Comanche  Indians  are  due  to  the  traveller  Violet, 
who  lives  now  at  Austin,  and  who  once  made  the  acquaintance  of 
a  certain  Castro — a  chief  of  the  Lapan  Indians,  a  branch  of  the  Co- 
manches — ^who  speaks  and  writes  five  or  six  languages,  and  has  tra- 
velled all  over  Europe.  Another  peculiarity  of  the  Oomanghea  is, 
that  they  neither  buy,  nor  accept,  any  spiritous  %aora  from  tho 
emigrants ;  but  until  now  have  constantly  rejeoted  such  with  con- 
tempt. In  consequence  of  the  great  improbity  of  the  Yankees, 
from  which  they  have  suffered,  the  Comanches  have  become  their 
bitter  enemies.  As  it,  however,  a[^oars  desirable  for  the  fntore 
inhabitanta  of  the  asBociation  coloaies  to  stand  on  a  firiandly  loot- 
ing with  this  tribe,  thereby  obtaining  a  greater  guarantee  for  future 
security,  it  is  thought  useful  to  give  some  notion  concerning  them, 
which  will  tend  to  prove  how,  by  means  of  fair  dealing,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  make  friends  of  the  Comanches,  whose  liatred,  or  rather 
contempt,  is  directed  solely  against  Texians  and  Yankees." 

This  statement,  the  scalping  of  two  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Braunfels,  Von  Wrede  and  Clarens,  by  the  Comanche 
Indians,  seems  to  confute,  and  inclines  one  to  doubt  the 
future  safety  of  Fredericksburg — ^thnt  small  oasis  in  the 
desert — and  still  more  of  that  the  town  of  Jordan,  which 
is  to  be  erected  on  a  stripe  of  land  within  the  Grant,  on  the 
Llano  river,  purchased  of  the  Comanches  by  the  Baron  Menso- 
bach,  the  Verein  agent,  for  the  sum  of  1000  dollars.  This 
fact,  by  the  way,  seems  to  prove  that  the  Verein  will  havtt 
to  boy  up  its  grant  afresh,  inch  by  inch,  from  the  Indians, 
after  having  paid  for  it  to  the  Americans,  or  fight  ibr  it,  or 
perhaps  both.  Still,  notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  in  time  the  wild  tomahawkhog 
tribes  will  be  driven  back  beyond  the  Colorado  river,  and 
yield  their  native  soil  to  trinmphant  civilization  in  Texas,  ta 
they  have  done  in  other  parts.  That  railroads  and  canals 
will  appear  in  due  time — that  the  rivers,  by  means  of  a  little 
correction,  and  their  clearing  their  beds  of  the  trees  that  at 
present  choke  them,  will  be  made  proper  for  steam  naviga- 
tion— all  this  will  come  to  pass  one  day.  Even  the  quick- 
sands of  Matagorda  Bay  may  be  removed .:  mid  Indian  Point, 
now  already  boasting  several  houses,  may  become  an  impor- 
tant port  for  navigation.  All  is  promise  in  a  new  land  whose 
soil  has  not  been  wearied  by  man*s  incessant  calls  upon  it  for 
sustenance,  and  whose  climate  is,  on  the  whole,  so  favourable. 
The  first  settler,  doubtless,  in  his  log-hut— though  the  logs 
be  of  scented  cedar—whioh  lets  in  the  heavy  showera  npon 
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him  for  days  together — who  has  no  tahle,  no  chair,  not  one 
Single  article  of  comfort  about  him — who  has  to  fell  trees,  and 
tame  wild  oxen  and  horses — ^to  contend  with  every  noxious 
creature,  from  the  catamount  and  wolf,  rattlesnake,  and 
other  dangerous  reptiles,  down  to  the  scorpion  that  infests 
the  forests,  and  the  tarantula  that  runs  along  the  high  grass 
of  the  prairie,  may,  especially  at  first,  feel  dispirited,  and 
regret  the  smooth  easy  ways  of  home.  But  this  soon  gives 
way  to  increasing  comfort  and  habit ;  nor,  indeed,  would  it 
he  felt  so  bitterly  if  the  settlers  were  wisely  selected  from  the 
poorer  labouring  classes,  that  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and 
often  are  obliged  to  borrow  the  very  beds  they  sleep  on  in 
their  own  country,  and  whose  miserable  huts  scarcely  keep 
out  the  bitter  cold  and  snow  of  the  north,  that  bring  worse 
consequences  in  their  train  than  do  the  much  complained  of 
Bhowers  of  Texas. 

For,  should  the  frightful  mortality  which  is  said  to  have 
raged  at  Indian  Point  during  the  protracted  time  the  emi- 
grants had  to  wait  there,  not  have  been  exaggerated,  still  the 
want  of  proper  shelter  and  regularity,  and,  above  all,  the  moral 
depression  under  which  they  laboured,  may  have  greatly  ag- 
gravated the  character  of  the  marsh  fever ;  for  Gralvcston, 
which  lies  pretty  much  in  a  like  position,  seems  fast  increasing 
in  population  and  importance.  Baron  Schiitz  thus  mentions 
it:— 

"  Galveston  is  the  principal  harbour  of  Texas,  and  gives  employ- 
ment to  a  quantity  of  small  crafts  that  are  Continually  running  in 
from  all  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  especially  from  New 
Orleans;  and  three  large  steamers  ply  regularly  to  and  from  that 
place  and  Galveston.  In  the  year  1839  there  run  in  288  vessels, 
and  S26  in  1842;  consisting  of  8  sliips,  69. brigs,  201  schooners, 
13  sloops,  and  45  steamers.  The  custom-house  entries  of  Galves- 
ton in  1889  were  201,710  dollars.  In  1842  they  amounted  to 
898,612  dollars.  The  value  of  the  import  to  Texas  since  1637, 
do^ni  to  the  close  of  March,  1840,  was  estimated  at  4,062,658  dollars ; 
tiie  export,  626,964  dollars.  In  1841  the  import  rose  to  2,51]  ,212 
dollars ;  in  1842,  to  2,683,743  dollars.  The  registered  export  of 
the  same  year  amounted  to  922,648  dollars.  Bourgeois  d'Orvanne, 
however,  reckons  the  export  of  the  last-mentioned  year  as  high  as 
1,700,000  doUars,  dividing  it  thus: — cotton,  1,223,000  dollars 
skins,  60,000  dollars;  the  remainder  for  cattle  and  fur.  The  dif- 
ference between  these  cyphers  is  caused  by  the  circumstance  that 
cotton  is,  for  the  most  part,  grown  in  the  plantations  on  the  Bed 
river,  and  finds  its  way  to  New  Orleans  down  this  stream,  without 
being  noted  on  the  entries,  as  in  those  parts  a  commission  of  customs 
was  long  deUyed." 

The  hope  of  ever  claiming  the  colony  as  a  province  of  the 
iflother  country  has  been  put  an  end  to,  if  ever  seriously 
entertained,  by  the  United  States  haying  annexed  Texas  to 
the  Union ;  but  still  it  will  not  remain  without  influence  on 
German  .shipping  and  commerce,  which  is  gaining  ground 
every  day  in  America.  In  March,  1844,  the  first  ship  under 
the  Hanoverian  flag — the  Maria  and  Fanny — run  into  Gal- 
veston :  the  first  under  an  Austrian  flag — the  three-master 
Amelia  Josepha — arrived  in  the  same  spring.  This  last 
ran  back  into  Trieste  in  September,  after  a  passage  of  73 
days,  richly  freighted  with  cotton. 

Hitherto  the  Germans  have  merged  their  nationality  com- 
pletely, by  adopting  the  language,  as  well  as  the  laws  and 
usages,  of  their  new  country.  The  Congress  has,  however, 
permitted  this  colony  to  retain  a  more  German  character,  by 
securing  them  the  use  of  their  language,  even  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings. Whether  this  be  as  politic,  as  it  certainly  is  a 
liberal  measure,  may  be  much  questioned ;  for  so  many  dif- 
ferent languages  and  religious  in  the  bosom  of  a  country,  so 


many  seeds  of  division  are  ripening  to  bear  the  fruit  of  future 
contention  at  some  epoch  or  other  of  its  history. 

Balancing  the  whole  fairly  up  to  this  moment,  this  German 
colony  can  neither  be  termed  a  failure,  nor  yet  a  complete 
success ;  for  the  latter,  too  many  shadows  have  rested  on  its 
beginning;  for  the  former,  it  has  already  effected  too  much, 
and  holds  out  too  many  hopes  still  for  the  future. 

The  great  difliculty,  however,  seems  to  be  the  want  of  suf- 
ficient capital.  Baron  Schiitz  insists  that  200,000  florins 
are  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  all  expenses;  whereas  Sorger 
and  Constant  both  prove  by  contrary  tables  that  the  enter- 
prise requires  well  nigh  as  many  millions ;  and  the  Vmin 
seems,  in  the  long-run,  to  have  felt  the  truth  of  this  argu- 
ment, for  they  have  lately  raised  a  loan  to  the  amount  of 
1,200,000  florins.  This  is  called  the  loan  of  the  association 
of  German  princes  and  noblemen — VereinDeuttch^r  Fwrtien 
und  Edelleute'^ — it  is  a  proof  how  eager  they  are  to  redeem 
the  promises  they  held  out  to  the  emigrants,  and  to  make  up 
for  past  mistakes.  That  the  association  will  ever,  at  any 
time,  or  in  any  possible  way,  be  repaid  for  the  trouble  and 
outlay,  is  more  than  doubtful,  except  in  the  consciousness  of 
having  benefited  a  large  number  of  their  country  people. 

Constant  rejects  with  red-hot  republican  indignation  all 
idea  of  princes  or  nobles  meddling  with  the  weal  or  woe  of 
those  whose  principal  object  is  to  fly  them ;  but  feeling, ne- 
vertheless, how  beneficial  to  the  poor  exiles  such  assistance 
is  at  the  thorny  outset,  he  propose^  that  it  should  be  afforded 
through  the  means  of  private  societies,  and  he,  as  well  as 
Sorger,  vehemently  rejects  the  notion  that  Government  should 
take  the  guidance  of  emigration  into  its  own  hands. 

Yet  this  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  most  desirable  footing 
on  which  emigration  should  be  placed  : — ^Firstly,  it  is  im- 
politic in  Govenmients  to  let  any  important  move  whatever 
take  place  without,  in  some  way  or  other,  guiding  its  spirit ; 
secondly,  it  were  not  impossible,  shoald  great  means  be 
brought  to  l)ear  on  so  great  an  end,  that  Germany  might 
found  real  hon&jide  colonies  for  itself,  and  derive  thence  im- 
mense advantages,  and  above  all,  by  relieving  the  vessel  that| 
staggers  beneath  its  load,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  M 
would  obey  the  helm  better.  It  were  wiser  to  smooth  ne^ 
paths  for  the  ambition,  the  hopes,  the  enterprise  of  theyoiin^ 
and  ardent,  than  pen  them  up  in  over -crowded  thorough] 
fares,  where  their  thoughts  very  naturally  turn  to  the  ol«| 
principle  of  revolutions: — "  Ou$  toi  dc  Id  qvn^  j«  »»'!| 
mette." 

It  were  wiser  than  certain  diplomatic  noteSy  and  sham  pro] 
gress  movements,  that  blind  no  one,  or  false  alanns,  perl(^ 
dically  inflicted  on  the  credulous  public,  through  the  mediuij 
of  the  press,  but  which  divert  attention  for  but  a  short  t'unt| 
A  well-digested  plan  of  colonization  which  would  enable  tl^ 
poorest  to  emigrate  gratis,  and  would  ox>en  beyond  the  sea 
a  new  field  for  unquiet  energies  that  can  be  turned  to  so  a( 
count  at  home,  were,  indeed,  an  ent^rise  so  mnoh  in  ha 
mony  with  the  spirit  and  necessities  of  this  age,  for  whu 
taxes  and  subsidies  might  so  reasonably  be  claimed,  that  tl 
supineness  of  all  Governments  of  Europe  on  this  subjec*t  luu 
be  considered,  at  the  present  time,  a  strange  ov^^ight,  ai 
perhaps,  by  the  events  tliat  may  crowd  the  neKt  fifbr  yeaH 
will  ultunately  prove  a  fatal  one. 


*  Unhappily  this  loan,  which  is  to  be  repaid  by 
rennial  lotteiy,  is  not  popular  with  the  poblic. 
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THE  TYifE,-^ Concluded,) 

BT    SIS  THOMAS   DICK   iAXTDER. 


Althovqh  we  must  not  look  for  the  graader  fea- 
tures of  nfttnr^  in  the  rery  centre  of  so  rich  an  agri- 
(Qltnral  county  aa  that  of  East  Lothian,  nothing  can 
be  more  cheery  or  gladdening  to  the  heart  of  man 
than  to  look  upon  Haddington  and  its  surrounding 
coantry,  dressed,  as  it  is,  like  a  garden,  and  sparkling 
under  the  dewy  infloence  of  a  fine  spring  morning. 
The  town  occupies  the  middle  of  what  may  be  called 
t  hollow  plain.    The  gentle  elevations,  by  which  it  is 
tarroonded,  rise  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it, 
md  &t  about  a  mile  off  towards  the  north,  the  Garle- 
ton  Hills  present  a  varied  range,  defending  it  from  the 
northern  blasts.     It  is  a  neat,  clean,  but  rather  dull 
town,  having  little  traffic  in  it,  except  on  the  market- 
iix.  Then  its  streets  are  so  blocked  by  the  crowds  of 
carta  of  grain,  as  to  render  them  almost  impassable. 
Th^re  are  some  very  nice  modem  villas  on  its  outskirts, 
and  one  or  two  of  its  curious  ancient  houses  are  still  to 
be  foiind  within  it.     It  has  a  town-house  with  a  lofty 
spire,  and  new  county  rooms  not  remarkable  for  the 
good  taste  of  their  architecture.     But  the  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  feature  of  the  place,  or  of  the 
district,  is  the  Abbey  Church,  which  owes  its  origin 
to  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century.     This  was 
called  by  Fordun  the  Lucema  LaudonicPf  partly  owing 
to  its  beauty,  and  partly  because  it  was  lighted  at 
night  so  as  to  be  visible  at  a  great  distance.     The 
qoire  and  transept  are  in  a  ruinous  state,  but  the 
fiqaare  tower,  which  is  ninety  feet  high,  is  entire. 
The  western  part  of  the  cross  has  been  fitted  up  as  a 
parish  church.     On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  to 
the  eastward  is  the  suburb  of  Nnngate,  where  are  the 
ruins  of  St.  Martin's  Chapel,  which  belonged  to  the 
Abbey  of  Haddington.    For  our  part  we  are  disposed 
lot  to  doubt  that  the  house  in  the  Gifford-gate,  the 
tite  of  which  can  only  now  be  shown,  was  that  in  which 
the  illustrious  Reformer,  John  KHox,  first  saw  the 
light;  and  he  seems  to  have  spent  so  much  of  his 
time  at  Haddington,  that  even  this  circumstance  alone 
has  a  tendency  to  lead  us  towards  this  opinion. 

Looking  upon  this  most  peaceful  of  all  scenes  as 
ve  now  do  in  these  modern  times,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  ns  to  conceive  what  the  state  of  the  country 
Wig  three  hundred  years  ago.     It  is  probable  that 
there  was  then  more  cultivation  hereabouts  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Scotland,  but  this  must  have  been 
intermingled  with  a  great  deal  of  wild  ground.     No- 
thing gives  us  a  more  extraordinary  view  of  its  state 
than  the  account  of  the  campaigns  of  1548  and  1549, 
aj»  given  by  M.  Beague,  who  fought  with  the  French 
aQiiliaries  sent  to  assist  Mary  of  Guise,  whose  work 
ve  had  occasion  elsewhere  to  quote.     It  is  difficult  to 
get  a  sight  of  the  original,  which  seems  to  have  been 
pablished  at  Paris  in  1556 ;  we  are  therefore  obliged 
to  quote  from  a  translation.    Haddington  appears 
to  hare  been  a  fortress  of  very  great  strength.    At 
the  time  we  have  mentioned  it  was  held  by  the  Eng- 
liih,  and  the  combined  Scottish  and  French  armies 
*««  owtjied  ih  its  beleaguerment  for  tho  gr©Ater 


part  of  the  campaign ;  the  detailed  accounted  which 
fills  a  good  many  pages  of  M.  Beague*s  narrative. 
The  following  is  the  description  of  its  then  condi- 
tion ; — 

**  The  Fortress  of  Haddingtoun  is  qnadrangulnr :  *Tis  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  a  low  plain,  and  is  Commanded  by  no 
Neighbouring  Mountain  nor  rising  Ground  :  'Tis  cnviron'd 
with  a  largo  aud  Flat-bottom' d  Ditch,  a  strong  Curtain  of 
Turf,  a  Fpacious  Rampart  and  Good  and  Safe  Ureast -works  : 
Four  strong  Bastions  are  conveniently  plac'd  at  the  four  Cor- 
ners of  the  Wall,  and  are  in  Lieu  of  so  many  Pljt-Forms,  dc- 
sign'd  to  keep  the  weak  Places  from  being  Discovered.  Behind 
these,  namely  towards  the  most  Champian  Country,  they  had 
rais'd  several  Works  of  Earth,  by  way  of  PUu-Forms  and 
Ravelins,  where  they  planted  a  great  many  Guns  of  a  middle 
Size,  to  Annoy  us  as  we  sat  down  before  the  Place.  Above 
these  Fortific.1t ions  they  had  Rear'd  up  a  Curtain  withi^t;^- 
eines,  on  which  their  Arquebusiers  stood  secure.  Behind  and 
over  against  thn  Rampart  of  the  first  Wall,  there  is  a  deep 
Fossey,  border*  d  with  a  strong  Curtain  and  four  Turrets, 
which  Fence  and  Enclose  the  Donjeon ;  and  betwixt  the  Edge 
of  the  Fossey  and  the  Curtain  of  this  Donjeon,  there  are 
many  Casmates  close  to,  and  level  with  the  first  Rampart,  in 
which  Arquebusiers  may  be  plac'd  for  Guarding  the  second 
Fossey :  So  that,  suppose  tbo  Turrets,  whieh  Fence  the  wall 
of  the  Donjeon,  should  be  ruined  by  the  Cannon  of  the  Be- 
siegers, yet  these  Casmates,  with  the  Help  of  such  False- 
brays  as  are  intermixed  with  them,  would  supply  their  Loss. 
The  Donjeon  itself  cannot  be  batter'd  but  by  one  side,  and 
that  is  guarded  by  the  River  of  Tyn.  Besides,  they  had  rais'd 
a  Cavalier  on  the  most  exposed  place  of  its  Rampart,  and  by 
this  means  had  Shelter* d  both  the  House  and  the  Soldiers.  In 
fine,  the  Fort  is  so  very  Convenient  and  Spacious,  that  the 
Garrison  ( in  cise  of  Necessity )  may  Retreat  into  it,  draw  up  in 
order  of  Battle  ;  Nay,  and  raise  new  Fortifications  for  a  fur- 
ther Defence.  The  English  had  Built  it  in  the  manner  I 
have  describ'd,  probably  because  Hadingtoun  is  Situated  in 
a  fruitful  and  pleasant  Country,  nigh  the  Capital  City,-  not  very 
remote  from  the  Center  of  Scotland,  and  for  these  Reasons, 
fit  to  Insult  over,  and  Annoy  the  whole  Kingdom:  But  I  know 
not,  if  they  consider*  d  that  these  otherways  Great  Convenien- 
ces were  attended  with  this  notable  Disadvantage,  that  the 
Place  was  not  to  be  Suocour*d  with  Men  nor  Ammunition, 
without  a  prevailing  Army.  For,  as  I  have  said,  it  lycs  almost 
in  the  Middle  of  Scotland,  and  at  the  distance  of  two  Leagues 
firom  the  Sea ;  and  the  English  were  not  Master  of  such  other 
Places  as  wore  proper  to  Cover,  and  bring  off  those  in  Ha- 
dingtoun** 

A  military  eye  can  easily  discover  that  the  place 
was  M'ell  calculated  for  admitting  of  such  defences  as 
these  heing  added  to  it,  and  that  under  their  protec- 
tion, in  those  days  when  the  munitions  of  war  were 
by  no  means  what  they  arc  at  present,  they  must  have 
been  pretty  efTective.  The  following  curious  anec- 
dote is  told  by  Beague,  a  few  pages  afterwards : — 

"  By  this  means  M.  de  Desse  had  an  Opportunity  of  tak« 
ing  a  narrow  and  leisurly  Inspoction  of  the  Enemy's  Works 
and  Defences,  and  when  Retiring,  he  had  the  Pleasure  to 
Witness  a  very  notable  and  daring  Attempt  of  one  of  those 
Hiifhland  Men  that  belong* d  to  the  Earl  of  Argile,  This 
Fellow  had  by  this  time  taken  Notice  of  the  French  Beha- 
viour, and  had  seen  them  go  Fearlessly  forward  upon  the  very 
Mouth  of  the  Enemy's  Gannoa,  which  he  being  williog  to 
imitate,  went  straight  upon  a  Party  of  the  English,  that  had 
engag'd  a  few  Frenchmen,  Commanded  by  Captain  Voque- 
demar,  and  with  incredible  Celerity  Soizmg  one  of  them,  in 
spite  of  Opposition  truss' d  him  upon  his  Back*  and  in  this 
Plight  brought  him  to  oor  Camp ;  where,  we  observ'd,  that 
the  Enrag'd  Captife  had  Bit  bis  Shoulder  after  so  Butoherly 
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a  manner,  that  ho  had  aboort  Died  of  ^thA  Wound.  M.  dc 
Desse  rewarded  the  Action  with  a  good  Coat  of  Mail  and  20 
Crowns,  a  Compliment  which  the  Highlander  peceiT*d  with 
allimaginable  Demonstration  of  Gratitude." 

We  shall  content  ourselves  with  giving  one  extract 
more  from  this  most  curious  book.  We  mean  that 
which  describes  the  night  assault  made  by  the  French 
and  Scottish  forces,  with  the  hope  of  carrying  the 
town  by  a  coup  de  main : — 

**  All  Things  being  Prudently  and  Cautiously  laid  for  the 
design* d  Effort,  about  Eleven  at  Night  ercry  one  arm'd,  the 
Heavens  were  o*er-spread  with  Darkness  j  yet  M.  de  De$ik 
was  faithfully  Cond noted  by  a  convenient  and  scoret  Avenue 
to  the  Gates  of  Hadingloun^  where  he  remain'd  without 
being  discovered  (such  was  our  Silence  and  Diligence)  till 
some  of  the  Soldiers,  after  taking  a  HaU-^foon  before  the 
Port,  and  kiliiog  three  Centinels,  made  the  walls  resound 
with  the  Name  of  France  ;  at  the  same  time,  we  attaok'd 
the  Enemy's  Guard,  and  found  that  they  did  their  Duty  but 
negligently.  By  this  time,  the  Town  was  all  in  an  Alarm  : 
But  our  Men  improy'd  their  time,  nil  they  could,  in  their 
respective  Posts  ;  some  set  upon  those  Granaries,  which  the 
Jingliah  had  plac'd  at  the  Back  of  an  adjaeent  Churoh  ;  and 
others  endeavour*  d  to  break  open  the  Port,  and  efibct'd  it 
so  suddenly,  that  the  Garrison  had  but  little  time  to  put 
themselves  in  a  Posture  of  Defence.  The  Guard  of  ItaJiant 
were  all  put  to  the  Sword  in  a  Minute,  and  the  few  Enplish, 
who  were  upon  Duty  at  some  distance  from  the  former,'  far'd 
no  better ;  severals  were  kill'd  ia  their  Sleep  ;  and  those  who 
awaken*  d  haU  but  the  Comfort  to  Die  more  foeliogly.  Thus, 
we  had  leisure  enough,  not  only  to  do  great  Execution,  but 
also  to  have  carry* d  the  Town  with  little  or  no  Loss ;  But 
M.  de  Dessi  was  wisely  apprehensive,  lest  some  Ingenious 
Fallacy  should  lurk  under  a  Fault  so  evidently  palpable  ;  he 
very  weU  know  that  the  mf^ft  unuetial  Favours  of  Fortune 
are /or  the  most  part  ffurt/ul  and  Fraudulent :  For  these 
Reasons,  he  would  not  suffer  his  Men  to  run  Head-long  upon 
Success,  but  kept  them  altogether  in  one  Body.  The  Enemy 
had  but  one  Pass  to  defend,  and  therefore  were  not  so  much 
put  to  it,  as  if  they  had  been  environed  on  all  sides  ;  and  this 
Pass  was  very  narrow,  and  w:is  fenc'd  with  Trenches  and 
other  Earth- Works,  from  whence  a  few  Men,  by  Firing  upon 
the  Assailants,  were  able  to  defeat  their  Attempt.  Yet,  M. 
de  Dessi,  upon  the  Front  of  his  Battalion,  continued  to  gain 
Ground,  and  to  give  socU  Testimonies  of  Valour,  that  (if 
Fame  proves  not  very  Unjust)  Posterity  must  needs  know, 
that  few  of  bis  Co-temporaries  could  come  up  to  his  Merit : 
Ho  was  nobly  back*d  by  Men  that  hod  been  taught  to  fear  no 
Danger.  Our  Soldiers  had  already  cry'd  Victor  if.  Victory  ! 
a  Hundred  times,  and  doubted  not  but  She  waited  upon  their 
Arms :  For  of  600  Men  that  oppos'd  our  Entry,  some  in 
their  Shirts,  with  Swords  and  Daggers,  others  with  Ilalberts, 
and  most  part  without  any  Arms  at  all,  250  lost  their  Lives 
upon  the  Spot ;  whilst,  hitherto,  not  one  Man  had  fallen  on 
our  side. 

"  Indeed,  Fortune,  till  this  Minute,  had  been  so  partial  in 
our  Favour,  that  we  could  not  doubt  of  Victory ;  and  nothing, 
but  what  happen*  d,  could  have  frustrat*d  our  Hopes.  M.  de 
Dessiy  and  his  Men,  were  cxpos'd  to  the  Mouth  of  a  double 
Cannon, planted  betwlxttwo  Gabions,  upon  the  narrowest  place 
of  that  Av«nue,  which  leads  to  the  town  ;  this  Place  we  had 
not  made  ourselves  Masters  of  as  yet ;  and  by  ehamce  it  so  fell 
out,  that  a  French  Soldier,  a  Native  of  Paris  (who  not  long 
before  had  been  corrupted  by  tl»e  Enemy,  and  serv'd  them  as 
a  Spy),  was  upon  that  very  Spot  of  Ground  :  This  Renegade, 
dreading  the  punishment  he  dcserv'd,  tum'd  Desperate  ;  and 
Dak*d  and  unarm' d  as  he  was,  ran  to  the  Cannon  1  have  men- 
tion* d,  and  put  Fire  to  it ;  the  Ball  made  its  way  tliro'  the 
close  Banks  of  our  Men,  and  could  not  miss  of  making  a  great 
Slaughter  among  them.  For  this  Reason  and  bccauso  of  the 
Obscurity  of  the  Night,  which  kept  us  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  real  Less  we  had  sustained  (which  yet  was  not  such  as  to 
have  depriv'd  usof  Success),  behold  a  terribleCry,  that  seem*d 
to  be  made  up  of  seveval  Voioeflt,  join'd  as  'twere  in  one,  was 
rais'd  nil  over  our  Battalion  :  And  ojs  the  least  Accident  is 
sufficient  to  defeat  the  best  laid  of  Nocturnal  Attempts,  by 
reason  of  the  false  Imaginations  that  ever  attend  them,  these 
ooofui'd -Voices  no  sooner  rcach'd  our  Rear,  than  those  who 
were  upon  it,  began  to  Retir»;  their  Nagbbours  did  the  like 


by  Degi^est  and  at  last  aU  broke  thtir  Raiikim  DonfciiM 
and  Disorder.  M.  de  Jkssit  v<th  a  good  Nvmbsr  o{  ibe 
most  Resolute  at  his  Back,  stood  his  Ground  ;  and  still  aim* 
ing  at  Victory,  he  conld  not  forbear  to  evidence  how  mucli 
he  grudg'd  the  lost  Opportunity:  Tet,  at  last,  upon  tUo 
Remonstrances  of  his  Friends,  who  told  him,  tbst  evideot 
Death  was  by  no  means  to  be  sought  £»r,  and  that  Foitoae 
might  afterwards  atone  for  her  present  lojuBtioe,  he  gave 
Orders  to  sound  a  Retrait ;  and  accordingly  drew  back  with 
that  Decency  which  the  Occasion  requir*d.  Thus,  with  tho 
Loss  of  some  of  his  Men,  and  the  mooh  greater  SUushter  of 
the  Enemy,  he  got  olear  of  further  Danger :  and  prudently 
dissombling  his  Thoughts  upon  the  Matter,  hesmirdandBtd 
to  the  Loi3  d*Oisel,  *  Let  us  then  suppose,  my  Friend,  thai 
we  are  at  Sea,  and  by  Storm  constrained  to  lower  our  Sails, 
what  then  ?  The  uind  is  changeable,  and  a  fairer  Oak 
will  yet  enable  us  to  make  out  the  Voyage,*  *' 

At  Haddington,  the  Tyne  begins  to  present  more 
the  appearance  of  a  river  than  it  has  hitherto  done. 
It  fills  its  bed,  and  sweeps  with  a  gentle  course  in  one 
great  semicircle,  embracing  the  town.  It  has  more 
than  once  been  affected  by  grieat  floods.  The  last 
that  occurred  was  on  the  4th  of  October,  1776,  when 
in  less  than  the  course  of  an  hour  it  rose  seventeen 
feet  above  its  level,  inundating  the  greater  part  of 
the  town.  On  that  oceaaion  it  filled  the  EpisoopsI 
Church  to  the  height  of  about  three  feet.  It  did  not 
last  long,  beoause  the  greater  body  of  water  was 
oreated  by  the  breaking  of  the  dyke  of  an  extensive 
dam  above  Salton. 

Soon  after  leaving  Haddington,  the  river  enters  the 
extensive  grounds  of  Amisfield.    The  park  here  is  ex- 
tremely pretty  in  itself  and  very  mnch  ornaments 
the  right  bank  of  the  stream ;  whilst  the  superior  col- 
tivation  and  tasteful  arrangement  of  the  fields  and 
plantations  that  rise  in  a  gradual  slope  tipen  the  left 
bank  give  a  very  rich  appearance  to  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood.    The  honse,  which  is  Grecian,  was  built 
by  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Earl  of  Wemyss, 
and  its  gallery  contains  a  valuable  cotlectioii  of  pic- 
tures.   It  is  the  residence  of  Lord  Elcho,  who  we  mav 
safely  pronounce  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  noble- 
men in  Scotland,  with  all  ranks  of  society.    The  park 
has  been  more  than  once  the  scene  of  some  very  active 
competition  in  ruralaports,  when  the  Tyne-side  games 
were  held  here.    The  spot  of  ground  chosen  for  their 
celebration  was  in  the  north-wost  comer  of  the  park, 
not  far  from  the  river  side,  where  prizes  were  con- 
tended for  in  every  possible  manly  mral  sport,  and 
where  even  some  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
neighbourhood  did  not  disdain  to  appear  as  compe- 
titors.    Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  was  the 
struggle  for  the  long  race.     A  more  noble  Campus 
Martina  could  nowhere  have  been  foniid«      Starting 
from  the  place  where  the  games  were  held,  some  six 
or  eight  of  the  handsomest  and  most  athletic-looking 
young  men  of  that  and  the  neighbooriog  cHstri<rts 
bounded  off  eastward,  along  the  green  sward  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  stream,  lor  perhaps  a'ttiite  and  a 
half,  and,  crossing  by  the  Abbey  Mill  BHd^,  lihcy 
returned  westwards  along  the  left  baank,'  Until  Aey 
oame  opposite  to  the  spot  from  whetfo^  th«)y  kaJrtisd, 
where  the  spectators  were  anxiously  waitliig^rtficm. 
By  this  time,  it  frequently  happehM  -thiit  all  th« 
competitors  were  completely' thrown  ^ui"by  thb  one 
whose  lungs  were  bettor  t^aa  those' of  tlvef  *t4si  ;  but 
now  and  then  it  did  oeour  that  ther^ "^lere  tw«  or 
sometimes  three,  who,  being  of  neat^ly  e^fiuU  powers, 
arrived  at  this  point  almost  together. '  IPtefi*  iadeed» 
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tba  IM6  ^eoame  moat  iniereitiag,  for  the  run  home  to 
ih»  vinnhig  post  was,  in  the  first  place,  right  through 
therirer,  and,  secondly,  np  a  very  gentle  sloping  turf 
of  some  hundred  yards.  In  they  rushed,  the  water 
being  so  deep  as  to  cover  them  to  the  shoulders,  and, 
picsaing  throogh  the  stream,  happy  was  he  who  first 
pot  his  foot  upon  the  sod,  and  came  in  winner  amidst 
the  abouts  of  the  assembled  multitude. 

We  haye  been  told  by  Lord  Elcho,  who  is  well 
known  to  be  a  suceeesful  sportsman  in  eyery  possible 
department,  that  Tery  fine  trouts  are  to  bo  killed 
along  thii^  part  of  the  Tyne. 

The  rirer  has  now  its  course  through  one  of  the 
richest  agricaltural  countries  that  can  be  conceived. 
It  slopes  gently  down  to  it  on  either  side.    Its  banks, 
vlueh  are  generally  low,  are  beautifiilly  Mnged  with 
trees;  and  it  erery where  affords  delightful  walks  for 
muting  wanderings.     Some  individuals  would  pro- 
bity have  no  objections  that  the  interest  of  these 
sboidd  be  increased  by  their  carrying  an  angle-rod 
m  ihw  banda«     The  fine  old  place  of  Stevenson,  be- 
longu;  to  the  gallant  Sir  John  Oordon  Sinclair, 
Bart,  Captain,  Boyal  Navy,  succeeds  to  thatof  Amis- 
IsidoD  thil  right  bank.   As  you  follow  the  river  down- 
wmds,  il  here  receives  a  small  tributary  from  the 
nirht.bank.     The  property  of  Beanston  comes  next, 
the  mansion-house  of  which^  stands  among  its  plan- 
tations, on,  the  high  ground  on  the  left  bank.     On 
the  extreme  ridge  to  the  north,  on  a  line  nearly  op- 
posite to  SteveBson,  stand  some  very  curious  remains 
o[  antiquity*     These  are  upon  the  farm  of  Barney 
Mains,  and  are  called  "  The  Vaults."    We  have  not 
been  able  to  get  ^y  one  to  give  us  anything  like  a 
rational  account  of  these  ruins.     They  consist  of  a 
Ufge  square  encloflure,  surrounded  by  vaulted  cham- 
bers, which  are  closed  externally,  but  open  to  the 
coart  within,  and  of  very  great  strength  of  masonry. 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  formed  the  substructure 
of  any  tall  or  castellated  building  ;  and  we  have  no 
dofibt  in  onr  own  minds  that  they  were  erected  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  the  cattle,  horses,  &c.,  into 
th^n  for  safety,  during  any  sudden  inroad  of  the 
English  border  raiders,  the  platform  upon  the  upper 
p>art  of  the  vaulta  surrounding  the  place  being  man- 
ned by  men-at-acma,  capable  of  defending  a  place 
vhlch  it  WAS  impossible  to  destroy  by  fire. 

Leaving  the  grounds  of  Stevenson,  the  river  enters 
the  parish,  of  Frestonkirk,  and  the  grounds  of  Hailes 
CasUe,  belonging  to  Sir  Charles  Fergusson.  This  is 
a  very  interesting  ruin,  standing  on  the  summit  of  a 
"B^ooded  precipice,  overhanging  its  right  bank.  As 
ve  hare  had  occasion,  to  introduce  it  into  onr  romance 
of  **  The  Wolfe  of  Badenoch  "  as  the  family  residence 
of  oar  h^troj  Sir  Patrick  Hepbom,  we  have  now  to 
meaHau  thai  it  was  in  the  family  of  the  Hepbnms 
for  map;  years,  a|i  far  back  as  the  time  of  King  Ro- 
bert Prqe^  and  thait  our  hero's  unworthy  descendant, 
the  JSoM-it^.BoULvell,  made  it  historically  famous  by 
lodjgiBC.  Q^BCift  Mary  there,  after  he  had  carried  her 
off.  ^|>^i,tAifl.year  144d,  Archibald  Dunbar  sur- 
pri«0d  ifi(4:t<H^  ii.by  ^  sudden  assault  in  the  night  ; 
and  UB  4^7r during  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  eipedi- 
t2oo,.tb^£furl  of  Warwick  was  in  great  danger  of 
Wing  Qi^a  pmwenhy  Aft  ambush  l«id  at  or  near  the 
cAstle,..  ^Yiri^eKtremoly  picturesque  min.  About 
a  mBito*tem«Mb  ^  ^  fiof  9  wbft  is  UQW  «aU^  Tra- 


prane  Law,  a  very  singularly-shaped  isolated  hill, 
entirely  formed  of  clink-stone,  which  starts  suddenly 
up  from  the  midst  of  the  cultivated  country.  This 
was  originally  called  Dunpender,  and  it  is  believed  that 
its  present  name  originated  from  the  French  words 
trappc-reinet  the  snare  for  the  Queen,  which  was  given 
to  it  in  consequence  of  Mary's  adventure  ;  but  we 
rather  think  that  this  is  a  mistake,  for  we  have  seen 
the  name  of  Dunpender  in  maps,  which,  though  old, 
were  considerably  posterior  to  the  time  of  Mary;  and 
when  we  see  the  strange  manner  in  which  old  names 
are  corrupted  and  massacred,  we  shall  not  wonder 
that  the  change  could  have  been  effected  by  the  mere 
barbarism  of  the  country.  What  can  be  more  extra- 
ordinary than  the  gradual  mutation  which  has  taken 
place  on  that  pass  into  the  Lothian s,  originally  called 
Colbrand's  Path,  a  name  which  it  probably  received 
from  its  being  used  by  some  celebrated  border  free- 
booter of  that  name.  From  Colbrand's  Path  it  was 
first  changed  into  Cockburnspath,  from  Cockbams- 
path  into  Cobberspath,  from  Cobberspath  into  Cop- 
perspath,  and  from  Copperspath  into  Coppersmith. 
A  little  below  Hailes  Castle,  the  river  becomes  the 
boundary  between  Sir  Charles  Fergusson's  property 
and  that  of  Phantassie,  belonging  to  Mr.  Mitchell 
Innes,  and  it  continues  so  till  it  reaches  the  village 
of  Linton  ;  after  which  it  runs  through  the  same 
estate  for  above  a  mile.  The  banks  of  the  river, 
below  Hailes  Castle,  are  steep,  lofty,  and  present 
several  picturesque  points  of  view.  On  the  Phan- 
tassie side  of  the  water,  they  rise  to  a  considerable 
elevation,  their  acclivities  being  covered  with  thriv* 
ing  plantations,  orchards,  and  strawberry  gardens, 
whidi  give  great  beauty  to  this  part  of  the  stream. 
The  strawberries  produced  here  ai^e  extremely  early, 
and  remarkable  for  their  flavour.  The  village  of 
Linton  has  its  name  from  the  lynn  or  waterfall 
which  is  here,  where  the  river  tumbles  in  various 
separate  cascades,  very  picturesquely,  over  a  barrier 
of  day-stone  rocks  of  considerable  height.  Some- 
thing was  done  hero  to  open  a  passage  to  allow  the 
salmon  to  get  up,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
this  operation  was  not  prosecuted  a  little  farther,  so 
as  to  make  it  easy  for  the  fish  to  overcome  this  ob- 
stacle. They  might  then  run  up  the  river  for  a  good 
many  miles,  and  finding  plenty  of  excellent  hpawn^ 
ing  ground,  their  numbers  might  be  indefinitely  in- 
creased. As  it  is,  they  are  rarely  found  in  the  water 
above  the  Lynn.  Indeed,  it  seldom  or  never  happens 
that  a  fish  is  taken  by  the  rod  in  any  part  of  this 
stream,  cither  above  or  below.  Linton  is  a  pictu- 
resque village,  standing  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Phan- 
tassie property.  The  Lynn  itself,  with  its  mills  and 
other  buildings,  its  old  bridge,  and  the  new  railway 
bridge,  presents  a  scone  of  considerable  interest.  The 
village  sweeps  round  the  left  bank,  following  a  great 
bend  of  the  river,  which  is  lost  in  a  grove  of  lofty 
trees,  from  which  peeps  the  manse  and  the  old  church. 
There  was  a  place  of  worship  here,  which  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  present  church,  so  far  back  as  a  thousand 
years  ago,  it  being  mentioned  in  tbe  Saxon  Annals, 
under  the  namo  of  the  Church  of  St.  Baldrid.  Im- 
mediately above  the  church,  the  slope  of  the  country 
is  much  ornamented  by  the  grounds  of  Smeaton,  the 
seat  of  Sir  Thomas  Buchan  Hepbum|  who  ^i  fof 
the  county  in  the  IfMt  |)arliam^V 
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It  has  not  been  onr  practice,  during  the  prosecu- 
tion of  this  our  undertaking,  to  say  much  on  the  sub- 
ject of  agriculture,  nor,  indeed,  can  we  set  up  for  af- 
fording to  our  readers  much  utilitarian  information ; 
but  the  estate  of  Phantassie  is  so  remarkable  and  so 
well  known  to  be  the  most  celebrated  farm  in  Scot- 
land, and  if  in  Scotland,  we  may  say  in  Britain,  that 
we  cannot  pass  it  over  without  some  little  noticed  The 
estate  contains  seven  hundred  and  seventy  acres  im- 
perial, of  very  fine  land,  of  which  five  hundred  and 
fifty  may  be  called  farm,  chiefly  sloping  on  all  sides, 
but  especially  from  the  south  towards  the  Tyne  ; 
and  it  was  first  rendered  famous  by  its  celebrated 
proprietor,  George  Rennie,  Esq.,  who  died  in  1820 
— who  was,'  perhaps,  the  best  farmer  and  most  in- 
telligent rural  economist  of  his  time.  He  and  his 
neighbour,  ]Nrr.  Kobert  tirown  of  Marklo,  were  fre- 
quently summoned  to  London,  in  cases  of  agricul- 
tural difl&culty,  to  give  opinions  before  Committees 
of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  He  was  the  brother  of 
the  late  Sir  John  Rennie,  the  celebrate^  engineer. 
Mr.  George  Ronnie's  son,  who  succeeded  him,  might 
have  been  called  quite  an  enthusiast  in  farming,  and 
he  made  Phantassie  famous  all  over  the  kihgdorn, 
from  the  enormous  shows  of  live  stock  which  he  estab- 
lished there,  which  brought  together  agriculturists  of 
all  ranks,  from  the  peasant  to  the  duke,  from  the  most 
distant  parts.  All  this,  however,  was  not  done  with- 
out an  expense  which  was  by  no  means  met,  even  by 
the  highly- priced  sales  which  were  effected;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  Mn  Ronnie's  affairs  became 
somewhat  deranged.  His  fate  was  a  very  melan- 
choly one:  having  gone  to  Shetland  to  select  and  pur- 
chase a  parcel  of  the  small  cattle,  the  produce  of  that 
country,  he  embarked  in  the  same  vessel  which  he 
had  hired  to  carry  him  and  his  stock,  and  was  never 
heard  of  afterwards,  having  been  lost  at  ^ea. 

For  some  years  the  property  was  managed  by 
Mr.  Ronnie's  trustees,  iinder  the  immediate  ma- 
nagement of  that  well-known  and  ifatelligent  agricul- 
turist, Mr.  Kerr,  who  now  acts  as  commissioner  for 
Mrs.  Hamilton  Nisbet  Ferguson,  of  Biel  and  Dirle- 
ton.  It  was  then  purchased  by  Mr.  Mitchell  Innes 
of  Parson's  Green.  Having  undergone  the  exten- 
sive successive  improvements  which  were  made  upon 
it  by  three  such  agriculturists  as  Mr.  George  Ren- 
nie, his  son,  and  Mr.  Kerr,  it  was  then  considered  as 
being  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  After  Mr. 
Innes  acquired  it  in  1840,  it  was  immediately  occu- 
pied by  his  son,  our  son-in-law,  the  second  of  that 
family — Thomas  Mitchell  Innes,  Esq. — who  has  car- 
ried its  improvement  to  a  still  greater  pitch  of  per- 
fection by  tile-draining  every  furrow  of  it.  A  most 
splendid  set  of  farm-offices  have  been  built,  whch  have 
attracted  attention  from  all  quarters  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Innes's  system  of  management  appears  to  us  to 
be  peculiarly  excellent.  He  raises  from  eighty  to 
a  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  turnips,  according  to 
the  allotment  of  the  farm  at  the  time.  These  are 
disposed  oF,  in  lots,  by  public  sale  upon  the  field,  the 
understanding  being,  that  the  dealer  who  purchases 
a  lot  shall  be  furnished  with  a  straw-yard  separately 
enclosed,  and  as  much  straw  as  his  cattle  may  require 
to  consume,  the  turnips  being  driven  from  the  field  to 
the  yard  by  Mr.  Mitchell  Innes's  carts,  and  the  whole 
of  the  manure  being  understood  to  belong  to  Mr. 


][nne8.    It  is  not  every  farm  that  eoold  afford  such 
accommodation  as  this,'  or  tb  so  great  an  extent;  bdt 
at  Phantassie  there  are  no  less  than  twelve  digtinctly 
separated  straw-yards,  each  of  tliem  of  large  size,  and 
with  sheds  complete ;  each  under  its  separate  lock 
and  key.     We  have  sometimes  seen  as  many  as  one 
hundred  and  eighty  large  cattle  thus  disposed  of  for 
the  winter,  with  the  most  ample  accommodation  of 
every  sort.     It  may  easily  be  conceived  that  this 
system  produces  a  command  of  manure  that  itiay  be 
Said  to  be  almost  unparalleled.     The  crops  of  wheat 
are  always  most  exuberant ;  and  the  barn-yard,  when 
hewly  filled,  presents  a  spectacle  w^orth  going  a  hun- 
dred mile;5  to  see.     When  Henri  de  France,  Due  de 
Bourdeaux,  revisited  this  country  a  few  years  ago, 
we  had  the  honour  of  acting  as  his  cicerone ;  and  as 
he  was  very  desirous  to  gain  information  upon  all 
subjects,  and  especially  upon  that  of  farming,  we 
thought  we  could  not  do  better  than  to  take  him  to 
Phantassie,  in  order  that  he  might  see  ft  in  perfec- 
tion!    The  chief  person  of  his  suite  was  the  Dnc  dc 
Levis,  a  nobleman  hs  remarkable  for  his  knowledge 
in  agricultural  and  country  matters  as  he  was  for  his 
manners  as  a  courtier.    Their  admiration  of  all  that 
they  saw  was,  indeed,  extremely  gratifying.     There 
is  one  granary  in  the  of&ces  which  is  no  less  than  306 
feet' long.    The  steam  thrashing  machine  is  a  model 
of  its  kind.     These  are  now  universal  all  over  East 
Lothian  V  even  many  of  the  machines  which*  had  the 
advantage  of  water  power  have  been  exchanged  for 
steam  mills.     To  a  certain  extent,  the  tall  chimneys 
rising  from  every  farm  have  had  the  effect  of  unru- 
ralising'  the  country,  and  giving  it  a  manufacturing 
appearance  ;  but  we  think  that  this  effect  will  pro- 
bably yield,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  to  that  as- 
sociation which  will  connect  them  in  the  mind  with 
the  agricultural  duties  they  have  to  perform. 

This  estate  is  perfectly  beautiftil  as  a  farm,  al- 
though it  has  in  some  degree  been  defaced  by  the 
North  British  Railroad  being  carried  somewhat  dia- 
gonally through  it.  The  mansion-house  is  very  pro- 
perly confined  within  home  gardens  and  shrubberies; 
for  to  have  attempted  to  make  a  great  place  hero 
would  have  been  an  insanity  of  the  wildest  descrip- 
tion. The  views  from  the' house  arc  extremely  beau- 
4:iful,  embracing  the  course  of  the  Tyne,  as  it  fiows 
through  the  richly-cultivated  fields,  until  it  is  lost  in 
groves  of  trees;  after  which,  the  eye  is  carried  oiiw&rdi 
towards  the  extensive 'woods  of  Tynninghame  and  thi 
sea. 

We  must  now  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  th« 
angling.  As  we  have  already  mentioned,  th6  salmon 
which  are  all  of  them  small,  do  not  riae  to  the  fly,  bu 
a  number  of  them  are  taken  by  Mr,  Innes  by  mean 
of  shutting  and  opening  the  flood-gates  of  an  oldmiT 
run  immediately  opposite  to  the  church.  The  trot 
are  remarkably  fine,  and  are  red  in  the  fish  when  i 
best  condition.  They  inay  average  a  pound,  or  som< 
what  less,  and  are  generally  very  eqtial  in  sixe,  thoug 
some  are  occasionally  taken  of  much,  heavier  weigh 
They  are  extremely  shy,  and  are  only  to  he  allur* 
by  the  use  of  very  fine  tackle,  and  a  very  small  fl 
When  the  river  is  in  condition,  and,  strange  to  sa 
the  wind  in  the  east,  we  have  enjoyed  very  fine  spo 
by  following  one  single  reach  of  the  river  about  h; 
a  quarter  Of  a  mile  in  length,  within  sight  of  t 
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ynndowB  of  thd  boii86;  but  the  great  piscator  of  the 
Tyne  is  our  old  friend  and  brother  oflficer,  Captain 
Shearman,  who  is  rery  much  at  Fhantaaaie  during 
the  angling  season,  and  who,  when  there,  may  be  said 
to  lite  upon  the  river.  Altboagh  he  has  by  no  means 
abandoned  all  fox-hnnttng,  and  can  still,  when  re- 
qaired,  keep  a  good  place  at  the  tail  of  the  hoands,  he 
now,  as  a  sportsman,  devotes  himsulf  entirely,  in  their 
respectiTe  seasons,  to  the  rod  and  the  gun, in  the  use  of 
both  which  instruments  he  is  extremely  expert.  We 
arc  qaite  persuaded  that  if  any  artist,  well  acquainted 
with  the  scenery  of  this  part  of  the  Tyne,  had  a  de- 
sire to  make  sketches  of  it,  he  would  consider  that 
they  should  want  truth,  if  our  friend  the  Captain's 
fignre — arrayed  in  his  loose  trousers  andfishing-boots, 
and  with  his  small  hat  hung  round  with  flies,  and  of 
a  consistence  prepared  to  take  any  shape  he  may 
<>hoose  to  put  it  into,  his  adgle-rod  in  his  hand,  and 
his  Aarp  eve  keenly  watching  for  the  rise  of  the 
trout— were  not  introduced  into  all  his  foregrounds. 
The  Ca;piaizi's  perseverance  and  skill,  together  with 
his  cfifnplete  knowledge  of  every  hole  and  comer  of 
thf*  stream,  enables  him  to  kill  more  trouts  in  the 
Tpe  than  any  three  men  that  are  in  the  habit  of 
S&hing  the  river.  I  believe  he  has  made  out  as  many 
a<  ax  dozen  in  one  day,  of  which  event,  we  feel  con- 
nnced,  he  was  more  proud  than  he  ever  was  of  any 
of  his  brave  achievements  while  in  the  command  of 
<vTtain  Italian  levies  in  the  Peninsula,  or  of  the  well- 
^'amed  laurels  which  these  acquired  for  him. 

On  leaving  the  estate  of  Phantassie,  the  Tyne  en- 
ters the  parish  of  W'hitekirk,  in  its  progress  through 
viiich  its  banks,  especially  those  to  the  left,  are 
prettily  fringed  with  trees  all  the  way,  till  it  reaches 
lynninghame  Bridge.  The  country  to  the  right  is 
extremely  beantifnl  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view, 
Wing  perfectly  flat — ^its  cultivation  being  quite  like 
a  pardeu.  Out  of  this  rises  a  gentle  elevation  of  con- 
■iderable  extent,  entirely  covered  with  the  groves 
and  lawns  of  Ninewar,  belonging  to  Mr.  Hamilton, 
jnd  formerly  known  under  the  name  of  Hedderwick. 
The  river,  for  a  considerable  way  above  Tynning- 
hame  Bridge,  is  affected  by  the  tide  which  fills  the 
estuary,  into  which  it  soon  aftei-wards  throws  itself. 
On  the  left  bank  is  the  pretty  little  village  of  Tyn- 
oinghame,  containing  some  nine  rose-covered  cot- 
*age5;  and  here  the  gate  of  entrance  opens  to  the 
Eari  of  Haddington's  noble  place  of  Tynninghame 
R'.mse,  the  grounds  and  woods  of  which  skirt  the  left 
'IT  northern  bank  of  the  estuary.  This  is  a  beautiful 
«.>b|ect  in  itself,  seeing  that,  when  full.  It  pfrcsents  the 
appearance  of  an  extensive  wood-fringed  lake  ;  and 
^resi  when  the  tide  is  out,  it  offers  no  eye- sore,  seeing 
that  it  is  covered  with  a  green  vegetation,  very  at- 
tractive both  to  sheep  and  cattle.  It  is  a  remarkable 
pia«e  for  wild-fowl  of  all  kinds,  from  the  teal-duck 
to  the  swan,  and  great  numbers  of  every  variety 
Are  shot  here  every  season.  The  House  of  Tynning- 
hMtue,  which  was  one  of  those  plain  old  Scottish 
znaasiotLS  of  larjg^e  size,  has  been  altered  and  added 
t*^  Vythe  present  Earl,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
I>Qm,  in  the  style  which  that  architect  has  used  so 
generally  over  Scotland.  It  presents  a  picturesque 
object  in  the  midst  of  its  very  extensive  woods,  many 
^f  the  trees  in  which  are  of  very  great  growth.  The 
plantationi  Jit^re  were  begun  in  1786,  by  Thomas, 


sixth  Earl  of  Haddington,  who  prosecuted  them  with 
very  great  perseverance  and  success,  under  all  the 
disadvantages  of  their  exposure  to  the  angry  blasts 
from  the  German  Ocean.  He  studied  the  subject 
with  great  attention,  and  very  philosophically,  and 
he  conveyed  the  results  of  his  observation  and  ex- 
perience to  his  grandson  in  a  letter,  which  was  after- 
wards printed,  and  which  still  exhibits,  even  in  these 
modem  times,  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  manner 
of  raising  forest- trees,  &c.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  he  was  at  first  urged  to  commence  his  operations 
by  his  Countess,  who  was  sister  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Hopetoun.  She  it  was  to  whom  the  beautiful  wood, 
called  Binning  Wood,  owed  its  origin.  The  Earl,  her 
husband,  gives  the  foUowiiig  account  of  its  being 
planted: — 

*'  There  was  a  field  of  800  Scotch  acres,  called  the  Muir 
of  Tynninghame,  that  was  common  to  somo  of  my  tenants  and 
a  nelghbonring  gentleman.  This  ground  Lady  Haddington 
desired  to  enclose  and  plant.  It  seemed  too  great  an  attempt, 
and  everybody  advi.ied  her  not  to  nndertako  it — of  which 
nnmber  I  confess  I  was  one  ;  but  she  said,  if  I  would  agree 
to  it,  she  made  no  donbt  of  getting  it  finished.  I  gave  her 
free  leave.  The  gentleman  and  tenants  had  their  loss  made 
up  to  them.  In  the  yenr  1707  she  began  to  enclose  it,  and 
called  It  Binning  Wood." 

It  now  forms  a  very  magnificent  portion  of  these  most 
extensive  woods.  The  trees  radiate  from  three  cen- 
tres, and  the  whole  reminds  us  more  of  some  of  those 
royal-planted  forests  which  we  have  seen  in  France, 
than  anything  we  can  fancy.  There  is  a  story  which 
we  have  often  heard,  but  for  the  truth  of  which  we 
cannot  dare  to  pretend  to  vouch,  that  this  excellent 
lady  absolutely  sold,  a  portion  of  her  jewels  in  order 
to  enable  her  the  more  easily  to  carry  out  her  object. 
A  very  large  extent  of  ground,  chiefly  of  a  sandy  na- 
ture, and  hitherto  used  entirely  as  a  rabbit-warren, 
stretched  down  towards  the  sea,  where  it  was  com- 
pletely exposed  to  the  north-cast  winds  that  blew 
over  it  from  the  German  Ocean.  Encouraged  by 
Lady  Haddington's  success,  the  Earl  determined,  to 
use  his  own  words,  "  to  fight  no  more  with  the  culti- 
vation of  bad  land,  but  to  plant  it  all."  The  expe- 
riment was  most  successful,  for  the  trees  grew  lux  u- 
riantly,  and  they  now  form  a  grand  wood,  where  they 
are  seen  feathering  down  to  the  water's  edge.  Th« 
timber  is  chiefly  eak ;  in  regard  to  which  tree  the 
Earl  says  :  **  As  the  oak  is  my  favourite  tree,  I  have 
planted  it  everywhere  ;  and  I  can  show  them  very 
thriving  on  rich,  poor,  middling,  heathy,  gravelly, 
clayey,  mossy,  sponty,  and  rocky  ground — nay,  even 
upon  dry  sand.  It  is  visible  that  the  oak  grows  every- 
where upon  my  grounds  faster  than  any  other  tree, 
some  of  the  aquatics  only  excepted."  "  ^hus,"  says 
Dr.  Wallace,  the  reverend  and  learned  author  of  the 
Statistical  Account,  '*  arose,  under  the  skill  and  per- 
severance of  this  spirited  nobleman,  and  where  trees 
were  almost  before  unknown,  woods  to  the  extent  of 
800  acres  ;  the  plantation  and  care  of  which  afforded 
much  useful  occupation,  and  ultimately  much  enjoy- 
ment to  himself,  have  been  profitable  to  his  descend- 
ants, and  are  at  this  moment  the  greatest  ornament 
to  the  country."  These  grand  woods  may  be  said  to 
be  united  to  those  of  Sir  David  Baird's  estate  of  New- 
byth,  lying  immediately  to  the  westward  of  them  ; 
so  that  the  mass  of  timber  here  must  considerably 
exceed  1000  acres. 
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Tyimiiigliaine  is  remarkable  for  the  extent  and 
magnitade  of  its  holly-hedges,  which  are  of  a  thick- 
ness so  great,  that,  supposing  them  to  have  been  a 
solid  mound  of  turf,  a  carriage  and  foar  might  be 
driven  upon  the  top  of  them.  We  avail  ourselves  of 
the  description  given  of  them  by  our  much-esteemed 
friend  Dr.  Wallace,  in  the  following  quotation  : — 

"The  boUj-hedges  of  Tjnoinghame  nre  far-famed,  and 
are,  indeed,  so  remarkable  as  to  deaenre  partioular  notioe. 
They  were  planted  about  the  same  time  as  the  woods  abore- 
nentioned,  by  the  sanoe  nobleman.  They  are  of  great  size 
and  extent,  comprising  altogether  2952  yards.  Ou  the  south- 
western side  of  the  mansion-house  there  is  a  frross  walk,  on 
each  side  of  which  the  hedges,  most  remarkable  in  point  of 
length,  are  planted.  The  walk  is  743  yards  long,  and  36  feet 
wide ;  and  tlio  hed<>e8  on  caoli  side  of  it  are  1 1  feet  broad  at 
the  base,  and  15  feet  high.  To  the  east  of  tho  garden  and 
melon-ground,  they  have  been  permitted  to  rise  higher ;  being 
kept  there  at  a  heieht  of  18,  21,  and  even  25  feet.  The 
hedge  on  the  west  boundary  of  the  park  is  of  the  same  di- 
mensions, and  strangers  hnTe  been  rarely  observed  to  pass  it 
without  some  expression  of  their  admiration. 

"  At  the  time  these  hedges  were  planted,  Tynnin^hame 
possessed  little  of  that  complete  protection  from  the  sea 
breeze  which  it  now  enjoys ;  and  so  judicious  an  improver  as 
Lord  Haddington  saw  readily  the  superiority  of  evergreen, 
and  especially  of  holly,  over  deciduous  hedges.  His  succes- 
sors have  preserved  them  with  the  utmost  care  ;  they  are 
clipped  twice  a-year,  and  carefully  defended  from  cattle  and 
sheep.  Tho  hedges  seem  to  have  been  phinted  on  banks  so 
much  raised  as  to  keep  the  roots  dry  and  sufficiently  drained, 
and  their  growth  has  been  most  vigorous  in  a  deep,  light  loam. 
There  are  many  beautiful  single  holly-tree^,  of  very  consider- 
able dimensions,  not  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  man- 
sion-house, but  all  over  Binning  Wood,  from  5  feet  to  between 
7  and  8  feet  in  circumference,  and  rising  to  a  height  of  from 
46  to  54  foet.  These  add  greatly  in  winter  to  the  beauty 
and  gaiety  of  the  place." 

Before  parting  with  our  friend  Dr.  Wallace,  we 
must  borrow  from  him  the  account  which  he  has  ex- 
tracted from  the  family  houaehold^book  of  the  provi- 
sion for  the  entertainments  given  at  Tynninghame  on 
the  21st  August,  1679,  at  the  baptism  of  this  same 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Haddington : — 

"  For  dinner :  of  fresh  beef,  six  pieces ;  mutton,  sixteen 
pieces ;  veal,  four  pieces  ;  venison,  three  legs ;  geese,  six  ; 
pigs,  four ;  old  turkoys,  two ;  young  turkeys,  eight ;  salmon, 
ibur ;  tongues  and  udders,  twelve  ;  ducks,  fourteen  ;  fowls, 
•ix,  roasted  ;  fowls,  boiled,  nine  ;  roasted  chickens,  thirty ; 
■tewed  chickens,  twelve  ;  fricassed  chickens,  eight ;  chickens 
in  pottage,  ten ;  lamb,  two  sides ;  wild-fowl,  twenty-two ; 
pigeons,  baked,  roasted,  and  stewed,  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  ;  roasted  hares,  ten ;  fricassed  hares,  six ;  bams,  three. 


Such  was  the  dinner.  For  tupper,  there  were,  roatt  mut- 
ton, two  pieces ;  mutton  in  collope,  two  pieees ;  roMted  pi- 
^ireons.  twenty-six ;  hares,  six ;  ale,  stxteea  gsOsas;  nUi, 
a  hundred ;  lomrsi,  a  hiHidred  aad  t«ea^*foisr." 

The  gospel  was  iatrodneed  into  £ail  Lothian  in 
the  sixth  century  by  St.  Baldrid,  who  was  the  first 
Christian  apostle,  and  who  fixed  his  cell  at  Tynning- 
hame, where  a  mtmattry  was  afterwards  erected.  He 
seems  to  have  had  the  whole  country  £rom  Lamm^* 
moor  to  Inveresk  placed  under  his  pastoral  charge. 
A  charter  of  a  portion  of  the  Bass,  granted  bv  the 
Bishop  of  St  Andrews  to  onr  ancestor,  Bobert  Lau- 
der of  the  Bass,  in  1316,  particularly  notices  thii 
monastery  at  Tynninghame.  The  following  is  a 
translation  of  it,  which  we  give  in  preference  to  the 
original,  as  it  may  be  more  generaUy  understood :— 

"  To  all  men  by  whom  this  Charter  shall  be  seen  ud 
heard,  William,  by  the  grace  of  God  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
wishing  salvation  in  the  Lord  : — Know  ye  dwt  we,  valuing 
highly  our  Church's  advantage,  have  grantoed*  and  by  tha onr 
present  Charter  have  confirmed,  to  Robert  do  Lauwedre,  ibr 
his  homage  and  service,  the  whole  of  our  part  of  the  island  in 
the  sea  which  is  called  the  Bass,  near  to  Aldham  in  Lothltn ; 
TO  HOLD  AND  TO  BE  HOLDEN  by  the  said  Robert  snd 
his  heirs,  from  us  and  our  snooesson  for  ever,  with  aU  hber- 
ties,  commodities,  and  easements,  and  with  the  pertiiMBU, 
freely  and  quietly  in  all  and  by  all  without  any  reJKTratiwi : 
Pnying  therefore,  the  said  Robert  and  his  heirs,  to  us  and  our 
successors  at  IV^iT^gl*^™*  **  *^  term  of  "WhitsuiAy 
yearly,  one  pound  of  white  wax,  in  naow  of  fiM-Ism,  for 
all  lands,  services,  and  demands,  which  eaa  be  euotsd  or 
demanded  by  us  and  our  successors  for  the  said  island  witii 
the  pertinenU:  THEREFORE  we,  William,  and  our  suc- 
cessors, do  hereby  warrant,  maintain,  quiet,  and  defind  ui 
tho  foresaid  Robert  and  his  faoirs,  onr  foresaid  part  cf  tlM 
Isbuid  of  the  Boss,  with  the  pertinents  of  the  same,  for  ercr. 
and  that  against  all  men  and  women  :  IN  TESTIMONY 
whereof,  we  have  made  and  appointed  onr  aaal  lo  be  fix<*d  to 
this  present  Charter.  Given  at  Wedali,  the  fourth  dsj  cf 
June,  in  the  year  of  cur  Lord  1816.  before  tJbmm  Wilocsws 
—Lords  WiUiam  and  William,  by  the  grace  of  God.  of  Mrij 
rose  and  of  Drybur^fh,  with  the  Lords  Abbots,  Jamei  of 
DougUs.  Alexander  Stuart,  Heuty  Sinclair,  Robert  Keiih, 
Esquires,  and  others." 

This  is  tho  charter  to  which  we  bud  occasion  U 
refer  in  our  notice  of  Gala  Water  ;  it  haviiig  beci 
signed  '*Apud  Wedale  ;'*  the  vale  of  the  Gala 
which  was  then  so  called,  having  been  the  site  of  i 
palace,  where  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  froqucntl; 
resided. 

Having  conducted  the  Tyne  into  the  estuary  c 
Tynninghame,  we  must  now  bid  it  adieu. 


EDINBURGH  LODGING-HOUSE  ASSOCIATION. 


One  of  the  most  certiun  and  instant  effects  of  an  improve- 
ment in  the  means  of  travelling,  is  a  corresponding  improve- 
ment in  the  accommodation  for  travellers.  Bailway  hotels 
dot  every  railway,  and  are  planted  like  palisades  round  the 
termini.  As  there  uefantf  second,  third,  and/otirfA  class 
passengers,  so  are  there  first,  second,  and  tliird  class  hotels. 
We  have  as  yet  no  fourth  cUss  hotels,  inns,  or  lodging- 
houses,  cither  on  a  scale  of  extent  or  comfort  at  all  corre- 
sponding to  the  wants  of  the  labouring  classes.  Acts  of  Par- 
liament provide,  that  while  they  travel,  the  accommodation 
shall  be  of  such  and  such  a  quality  in  railway  carriages ;  but 
no  act  of  Parliament  secures,  that  when  their  journey  is 
ended,  they  shall  find  a  fit  lodging  for  the  night  in  the  town 
\Q  wtiich  thepr  i^^  ciastin^,    A<^ts  of  ?arUameQt  can  limit| 


restrain,  or  du*ect,  bat  cannot  create.  True,  they  niig 
enact,  that  existing  lodging-houses  sliall  observe  such  al 
such  regulations ;  but  not  that  lodging-houaea  shall  eiu 
nor  IS  it  necessary  that  they  shonld  do  so.  Another  ectnl 
mical  principle,  one  safer  and  more  permancsit  than  GovH 
mental  interference,  is  at  work.  Demand  creates  su]f 
First,  second,  and,  perhaps,  third  class  paasengczs,  have  i 
ready  experienced  this  in  improved  inn-keepbig.  A  moi 
ment  which  begins  among  the  higher  daaacs  may  be  k^ 
of  extending  itself  to  the  large  mass  of  people  which  IW 
the  base  of  society^and  arc  indeed  its  foundations ;  bat  $o«)i 
or  later  it  must  reach  them.  Were  the  demand,  indeed,  | 
unaided  to  operate  a  snpply  of  Mter  lodgings  for  the 
bonrin^  classes,  it  mghi  be  kng  be(bre  sooh  a  rt«nll  W4^ 
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be  obtaiaed.    It  is  irae  no  permanent  improTcment  can  be 
il»ju.-i  upon,  tlksm*     Well-meaning  but  uuwLso  efforts,  one 
aftrr  aatlfccc  prore  «nAyairni<|;.     A  l&rg«  amount  of  money, 
oc!Iect?d  wifli  dilKeiiHy  ffom  benetolcDt  persons,  is  easily 
«]ipnt ;  and  fhyr  nf«eh  hai  been  sj>ent  in  vain !     Still,  effi- 
cient aid  w  snrelr  not  JmpossiWe,  if  only  it  be  given  with  a 
A>r'niin.it^cj  knowledijje  of  the  principles  on  whicb  alono  it 
vili  be  permanently  beneficial,  and  of  tlie  circnmstances  of 
thrt*  on  whcmi  it  is  bestowed.     Let  it  be  only  in  the  diree- 
[m  in  wbieb  they  are  movingf,  by  spontaneous  efforts,  and 
if-f.  ffM)far  i«  advaiuu*,  and  the  aid  will  be  indeed  a  benefit. 
The  application  of  these  remarks  to  lodging-honses  for  the 
r"rking-elasses,  to  which  we  request  the  attention  of  our 
n-a^len,  is  plain   enongb.      The  efforts  of  the  labouring- 
rk<«s  to  establish  for  themselves  baths,  ftiendly  societies, 
T-cjSm-^  clabij,  and  all  sorts  of  valuable  economical  institutes, 
>Ws  the  direction  in  which  they  arc  moving,  and  in  which 
fiaikUnoo  mug  be  given  them*    Perhaps  there  is  no  way  in 
viueh,  at  wmaJi  coat,  we  can  do  them  more  good  than  by 
t^  fAlMhlunent  of  comftrtable,  clean,  decent  lodging- 
IrtOacs,  Our  population  is  now  migratory  to  an  extent  it 
Bivs  tm  bitibro ;  .and  in  their  migrations  (not  being  able 
tBUjfamitev  for  the  night  like  the  Backwoodsmen)  our 
yw^  pi-opie  need  lodging-bouse*.     In  what  manner 
ihiT  »anU  in  this  respect  have  been  snf^licd  in  our  large 
lewBk,  a  pnobably  known  only  to  those  of  our  readers  whose 
irontioMy  eaihar  cf  office  or  of  mercy,  have  led  them  fre- 
9a«!i%  fio  Ttciii  itooh  pluces.    For  the  sake  of  the  uninitiated, 
n  sh.ill  <^Qof e  a  few  sentences  from  the  "  Second  Annual 
V^ycrt  of  the  Xdinburgli  Lodging-House  Association,"  con- 
U'mqga  daanripfcion  prepared  from  the  results  of  extensive 
Slid  careAil  inTefttSgadion  by  the  public  authorities :— • 

*'A  hithftil-dflBQriptfam  woold  show  these  lodging-lioiue* — and 
t^Het  not  j»  Kt^rwsccptioiud  iastaaeet,  but  Roacrdly — to  li«  ia  every 
r*9p(t  drplomlblff  *  not  prarided  with  tlie  neoessary  faruiture — 
'<f  hf^iokfg  ihaifflldeat  aod  almost  aewr  dean ;  the  walia  and  floor 
'^vvariied  I  tlie  windows  broken  and  patched  with  papor,  or  old 
^f,  or  nij»9,  wliieh  rtill  further  diminish  the  already  too  scanty 
i  r^t,  or  left  nnpatchcd  to  admit  a  little  air ;  the  access  wet,  filthy, 
>^  Mc ;  and  tiien  tke  erawd  of  inmates,  HiHp  perM>nB  hnddled 
«»  a  room  which  woaJd  hardly  onntain  m  with  tolerable  com- 
^aod  thai  without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  character,  or  state  of 
'jfVtu ;  lUc  atmosphere  so  vitiated,  that  persons  entering  out  of 
-'-i  (ffh  morning  air  have  recoiled  or  fainted;  the  nightly  scenes 
of  5ieotionsn<as,  dSwrder,  riot,  and  dnmkenness,  to  tlie  oorrnption 
(d  ihe  untainted,  and  the  utter  depravation  of  the  corrupt  among 
•i«e  who  sedc  ahcHer  there;  the  habitual  resort  of  thieves  and 
tiiatT  vagabonds,  in  which  small  depredations  arc  effected  night 
•?»<T  Bight,  and  more  extensive  robberies  talked  over  and  planned ; 
^  as  the  experience  of  our  criminal  courts  abundantly  proves, 
Vj  often  the  scenes  of  violence  and  murder. 

"  Soch  is  the  character  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  common 
l'4?u3^.house8  ;  and  (which  is  perhaps  the  most  distressing  oob- 
C^ratioa)  ao  generally  are  they  of  this  character,  that  although 
iljTP  are  undoiibtedly  some  lodging-houses  for  the  reception  of 
»  -rl.ng  people,  and  that  at  a  price  within  their  reach,  of  a  much 
^'^^  7e»pectSllle  description,  yet  so  few  are  these,  and  so  difficult 
^  f&eoivery,  tist  a  stranger,  striving  in  Edinburgh,  and  inquiring 
^  lo%>At|Pb  OT  goided  by  the  sign-board»|  would,  in  nine  cases  out 
fi  ttn,  fiftd  kinaelf  in  one  of  those  haunts  of  vice  and  wretchedness 
irniefa  have  beea  described ;  it  would  be  only  by  rare  good  fortune 
*h^  lie  obtained  lodgings  in  a  decent  house.  It  is  needless  to  say 
^sai  Hmm  nuarlti'appty  nradi  more  stnms^y  to  the  case  of  young 
vcotta,  of  idnoL'toi)  wmay  are  obliged  to  travel  in  search  of  needle- 
«4rk  OS  elber  gn^laynrnt* 

We  may  qttoto  ako  llie  foQowing  from  the  first  report : — 

*•  la  the  a2jacent  districts  of  the  West  Port,  the  Grassmarket, 
M  the  njq«t  pMtDf  the  Cowgate,  there  are,  according  to  a  report 
br  feSiea  uftttim,  apwwii  tffcrty  ledgiag-hoaaes  of  the  wretohed 
chvartv  abeiv«  4aKnMi  OQa(iiU|i»g  Urtc  hundred  md  thiHy-oite 


beds.  This  fact,  viewed  in  connection  with  st;itements  by  the  same 
parties,  tiiat  they  have  seen  besides  ftoenfif  tiaie^dotgat  in  one 
house,  and  tAirl^  persons  in  one  axiartment,  seems  to  indicate  an 
evil  of  frightful  magnitude." 

These  iuvestlgtitioas  as  to  the  actual  state  of  such  loflg- 
ing-liouaes  resulted  in  the  formation,  in  1841,  of  an  asso- 
ciation for  their  improvement.  It  may  be  interesting  to 
our  readers  to  be  informed,  that  the  immediate  •occasion  of 
the  formation  of  this  association  was  the  state  of  the  lodging- 
houses  in  the  Old  Town  of  Edinburgh,  which  was  disclosed 
to  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  our  city  ministers*  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1840,  when  he  was  called  to  attend  the 
numbered  days  of  James  Wemyss,  then  under  sentence  of 
death  for  the  marder  of  his  wife,  committed  in  a  lodging- 
houae  in  the  Orassmarket.  In  connection  with  this,  it  ia 
curious  to  observe,  that  what  is  now  the  wcll-fhmished,  busy 
kitchen  of  the  first  lodging-house  established  by  the  associa- 
tion (So,  85,  West  Port),  was  the  very  den  in  which,  just 
twenty  years  ago,  the  notorious  Burke  and  Hare  were  car- 
rying on  their  unheard-of  fiendish  traffic. 

As  the  first  and  most  necessai'y  step  in  this  direction, 
it  was  resolved  to  establish  one  or  more  lodging-houses 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  association,  wliich  might 
sen'c  OS  models  or  standards  of  comparison,  for  the  imita- 
tion or  rivalship  of  the  keepers  of  lodging-houses  ;  in  doing 
this,  two  thbga  were  to  be  kept  in  view :  1st,  That,  in  the 
lodging-honses  of  the  association,  the  rate  of  charge  should 
be  the  loivest  usually  made  in  the  lodging-houses  flre<piented 
by  the  classes  for  whoso  benefit  they  were  designed,  while 
the  degree  of  cleanliness,  conrfort,  and  healthfulness,  should 
be  greatly  higher  than  is  to  be  found  in  other  such  lodging- 
houses.  2d,  That  the  establishment  should  be  so  conducted 
as  to  be  self-supix)rting  and  profitable.  Unless  the  first  of 
these  objects  were  obtained,  the  so-called  model  lodging- 
houses  would  not  be  worthy  of  imitation.  If  the  second  were 
lost  sight  of,  the  model  lodging-houses,  however  admirably 
they  might  display  the  philanthropy  and  liberal  expendi- 
ture of  tlieir  founders  or  supporters,  could  not  be  objects  of 
imitation  to  those  who  looked  to  the  trade  of  lodging-honse 
keeping  for  a  livelihood. 

These  being  the  principles  on  which  this  attempt  was 
based,  the  present  is  at  once  removed  from  the  class  of 
eleemosynary  institutions,  dependent  for  their  maintenance, 
as  well  as  for  their  establishment,  on  gratuitous  assistance. 

It  was  on  the  8th  March,  1841,  (at  a  meeting  held  in 
the  Council  Chambers,)  that  the  first  public  step  was  taken 
in  Edinburgh  towards  remedying,  or  at  least  mitigating, 
the  evils  which  have  been  generally  refen'cd  to;  but  the 
details  of  which  are  so  revolting,  that  we  would  gladly  be 
excused  from  the  hksome  task  of  nari'ating  them,  as  they 
were  then  disclosed  by  those  who  had  the  best  possible 
means  of  information,  and  who  had  no  inclination  to  ex- 
aggerate the  features  of  the  distressing  picture.  The  early 
date  at  which  this  valuable  plan  of  improvement  was  de- 
lineated, (although  it  was  not  until  above  three  years  later 
that  it  was  embodied  in  a  working  establishment,)  seems  to 
entitle  us  to  claim  for  Edinburgh  the  priority  of  so  good  an 
invention.  At  the  same  time,  we  observe  with  great  plea- 
sure, that  in  Glasgow  as  well  as  in  London,  and  some  other 
towns  in  England,  similar  establishments  now  exist ;  and  we 
hope  soon  to  hear  of  them  in  Dundee,  and  the  other  princi- 
pal towns  in  Scotland,  as  yet  unprovided  with  these  excellent 
institutions.  Much  delay  was  occasioned,  however,  by  the 
difficulty,  not  only  of  obtaining  funds  for  a'"  new  and  un- 


*  The  Ber.  John  Sym  of  the  Gi«y£daia  parish* 
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known  nnderfcaking,  but  also  of  obtaining  a  snitable  baild- 
ing  for  the  purpose  in  view.  Accordingly,  it  was  not  until 
September,  1844,  that  the  first  lodging-house  of  the  asso- 
ciation was  opened,  at  No.  85,  West  Port,  under  the  loyal 
name  of  the  Victoria  Lodging-house.  It  consists  of  a  self- 
contained  house,  of  three  flats,  (besides  a  sunk  flat,  in  which 
are  situated  the  kitchen,  washing-house,  &c,)  held  at  a 
moderate  rent,  for  a  term  of  years,  thoroughly  cleaned, 
supplied  with  gas,  water,  &c.,  provided  with  iron  beds, 
and  sufficient  good  bedding,  and  other  necessary  furniture  ; 
and  capable  of  containing  seventy  lodgers,  besides  the 
superintendent  and  his  family.  At  first,  it  was  only  par- 
tially furnished,  and  the  accommodation  was  extended  as  the 
demand  for  it  increased.  A  considerable  outlay  was  re- 
quired to  meet  the  expense  of  repairmg  and  outfitting  the 
house  for  such  a  destination  ;  and  there  was  raised  by  sub- 
scription, between  the  years  1841  and  1845  inclusive,  the 
6um  of  £206  Os.  9d.  On  this  very  small  capital,  the  as- 
sociation started  on  their  enterprise,  which  has  been  so 
successful,  that  although  a  large  deficiency  remained,  it  has 
now  been  defrayed  from  the  surplus  revenue.  The  expense 
was  the  greater,  that  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  the 
lodging-house  could  be  efficiently  worked.  The  following 
statement  of  the  average  number  of  lodgers,  and  of  the 
amount  received  during  successive  years,  will  show  how 
rapid  has  been  the  rate  of  increase.  The  average  number 
of  lodgers  each  night, 

During  the  first  year,  was, 13 

During  the  second  year, 35 

During  the  third  year, 49 

The  gross  number  of  nights'  lodgings  aflbrded  for  these 
three  years  was  as  follows : — 

For  the  first  year, 4,577 

For  the  second  year, 12,797 

And  for  the  third  year, 17,88G 

The  amount  received  (by  the  payment  of  3d.  each  night 
for  each  lodger)  was, 

During  the  first  year, £67    4    3 

During  the  second  year, 150    4    4 

During  the  third  year,  ...; 208  11     6 

which  gave  a  deficiency  during  the  first  year  of  £47  6s.  6d., 
and  a  surplus  during  the  second  and  third  years  respectively 
of  £17  68.  7d.  and  £57  13s.  lOd. 

Such  have  been  the  results,  satisfactory  beyond  what  could 
have  been  anticipated  of  a  first  experiment  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view.  If  regarded  socially  and  morally,  they  have 
been  far  greater,  and  indeed  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
Besides  being  a  model  house,  and  tending  to  raise  other 
lodging-houses  to  a  nearer  or  equal  level,  this  house  has 
been  a  safe  and  quiet  refuge  to  travelling  strangers,  of  whom 
many  must  have  inevitably  endured  the  contagion  of  those 


pest-houses  we  have  already  referred  to,  of  which  it  is  bard 
to  say  whether  the  physical  or  moral  atmosphere  be  the  most 
polluted.  Since  the  opening  of  this  house  in  1844,  there 
have  been  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  lodgers.  •  How  majiy 
of  these  may  have  thus  been  rescued  from  robbery,  from 
malignant  disease,  or  more  malignant  depravity,  and  intro- 
duced to  wholesomer  and  better  habits  of  living !  And  that 
the  measure  of  control  necessary  to  preserve  order  and  de- 
corum has  not  been  so  exercised  as  to  be  at  all  offensive  to 
the  inmates  of  the  house,  or  to  render  it  unpopular,  appears 
in  this,  that  the  fear  of  expulsion  alone  has  been  a  sufficient 
motive  to  restrain  even  those  who  might  otherwise  have  been 
inclined  to  disorderly  conduct,  and  to  enable  the  supcrinten- 
dent  to  enforce  upon  all  the  observance  of  the  regulations ; 
and  very  frequently  there  has  been  recorded  in  the  hook 
kept  for  the  entry  of  complaints,  or  other  such  memoranda, 
the  most  decided  testimony  by  lodgers  to  the  comfort  and  , 
advantages  which  they  have  experienced  in  the  Victoria 
Lodging-House. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  this  the  first  experiment, 
and  after  the  house  in  the  West  Port  had  been  so  frequently 
unable  to  receive  all  the  applicants  for  admission  as  to  point 
to  the  expediency  of  providing  more  accommodation,  it  was 
resolved  to  institute  a  second  lodging-house.  There  was 
accordingly  purchased  a  large  tenement  in  the  Cowgate, 
entering  from  Hattray's  Close,  at  the  price  of  £616,  which 
remains  a  burden  on  the  proi)erty,  bearing  interest  at  five 
per  cent.  This  houso  has  been  thoroughly  repaired,  fitted 
up,  and  ftimished,  at  an  expense  of  about  £400,  and  is  ca- 
pable of  containing  80  lodgers.  It  was  opened  (under  the 
name  of  Vietaria  Lodmng-House  No,  II.,  well  blazoned  on 
a  large  signboard)  on  the  10th  August  last,  and  with  most 
satisfactory  results ;  the  number  of  lodgers  during  the  quarter 
ending  7th  January-  being  4,270,  and  tho  income  for  tlio 
same  period  being  £,50  10s.  9d. 

It  is  proposed,  when  an  opportunity  shall  occur,  to  esta- 
Wish  a  lodging-house  for  the  accommodation  exclusively  of 
unprotected  females — an  institution  much  needed,  to  which, 
or  some  similar  object,  it  is  proposed  to  devote  any  8uq»lus 
which  may  arise  from  the  lodging-houses  now  in  operation. 

To  this  farther  extension  of  the  plan,  we  look  forward  with 
much  interest :  and  having  ourselves  frecjuently  visited  the 
Victoria  Lodging-Houses,  and  watehed  their  progress,  our 
conviction  is,  that  if  the  managers  of  the  association  are 
faithful  to  their  promise,  and  continue  so  to  conduct  their 
houses  as  not  injuriously,  but  only  beneficially  to  affect  re- 
spectable private  lodging-houses — by  creating  a  healthful 
rivalry — they  will  have  obviated  the  only  objection  to  their 
undertaking,  which  will  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  patriotic,  sensible,  and  practically  useful  of  public  in- 
stitutions. 


LINES  ON  THE  ELEVATION  OF  THE  REV.DR.  HAMPDEN  TO  THE  SEE  OF  HEREFORD. 

"  Trne  dignity  abides  with  biro  alone. 
Who,  in  the  lilent  hour  of  inward  tnoaglit, 
Can  still  suspect  and  still  revere  himselfj 
In  lowliness  of  heart."  Woboswoeth. 


Hail,  Hampden  !  patriot,  prekte  of  this  realm ; 
Hail  to  thy  seat  episcopal !  led  hence 
15y  sovereign  mandate  of  a  Christian  queen — ♦ 
A  mandate  based  upon  the  people*s  will, 


And  graced  by  due  election  of  the  Church, 
Thus  best  accordant  with  the  will  of  Qod, 
As  far  as  rooTtals  reverently  scan 
Tliat  blessed  wiU.    Hail,  Hampden  1  hail ! 


«  In  the  poet's  Yiews,  regarding  the  appointment  of  Bishops,  we  do  not  of  coone  oonieide^—B.  T.  H. 
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Let  tongues  from  out  the  oM  and  young:  Mad  iurih 

Thfl  cry  of  welcome!  minjclcd  \tith  the  awo 

So  justly  due  to  thy  great  miud  and  heart, 

And  sacred  office,  well  to  be  adorned 

By  ereiy  virtne  of  the  inner  aool. 

LoBf  nnn'd  'mid  hallowed  scenes,  and  holy  men. 

The  Mos  of  lore,  the  dauntless,  too,  of  heart, 

Thosfe  strong  supporters  of  the  Church  Reformed ; 

A  Church  the  centre  of  all  England's  might, 

Her  moral  might,  and  of  a  faith  more  pure 

Than  other  nations  hare  as  yet  obtained 

In  invoeation  of  the  heaTenly  throne. 

Or  nobler  shown  in  senate  or  in  field. 

0,  thou  hast  walked  uprightly  through  the  world, 

A  world  of  Ute  that  clamoured  in  thine  ear 

Its  baseless  accusations  and  sad  hate. 

Of  quick  invention  to  destroy  thy  life ; 

Tbat  life  which  good  men's  voices  give  to  thee. 

Bst  they  have  Ailed  to  crush  withiu  thine  heart 

He  Uest  humanities  of  peace  and  lo\e. 

And  strength  of  truth,  which  sprcadcth  now  its  root 

The  deeper  and  the  wider  since  the  storms 

Have  made  it  conscious  of  foundation  deep, 

Aod  sare  pititectiim  from  the  Hand  that  formed 

Tb  sunshine  and  the  winds  for  its  strong  growUi. 

^  hand  of  One  as  merciful  as  just, 

1W  doth  allow  each  trial  and  hard  lot. 

Hath  fimned  the  lion  and  the  hmb  in  thee. 

0  oooM  then  from  t  ftctioos  liery  braitfa, 

MaligMnt,  envigas,  and  most  nntnie ; 

That  long  had  set  its  eye  upon  thine  fall, 

AjuI  cozened  men  of  holier  port  to  join 

Awhile  in  unison  with  its  career 

Of  dire  condition,  and  most  troubling  speech. 

CoBCv  "Mityr,  then  of  strifeful  Christendom ! 

CoB)e,aad  ntnm  to  thy  hfest  peace  of  mind, 

Thy  We  of  fireedom,  in  the  deep  research, 

The  march,  the  light,  the  prevalence  of  truth. 

Ix»k  on  tlu;  many  who  in  secret  mourned 

The  dark,  deep  plots  of  persevering  skill, 

The  pertcevtioa  tiiat  wouU  wound  thy  soul. 

And  fclt^  if  they  may  due  the  pattern  ckiin. 

Devotedly,  as  those  first  Christian  men 

Who  well  exclaimed,  when  their  friend  gently  slept — 

**  Let  us  go  forth,  and  gladly  die  with  him !" 

And  sympathy  as  this  is  ever  blessed, 

Aye  in  Ihe  sight  of  man,  but  most  of  Ood. 

0  thou  hast  friends  throughout  the  whole  wide  world. 

Drawn  to  tliy  side  by  every  tie  that  binds 

The  virtuous,  when  the  hour  of  suffering  comes ; 

And  these  are  friends  that  never  will  depart; 

More  glowing  in  their  blossom  than  their  bud — 

That  have  endured  the  oppressor's  seornfnl  eye, 

liis  baseless  labrioation  of  a  wrong, 

And  now  rqjoiee  to  see  thee  well  escaped 

From  every  pit^ill,  aud  most  secret  snare. 

Triumphant  over  ail,  and  thus  lienccforth 

Raised  higher  in  esteem  of  all  good  men. 

^*ow  may  the  dove  go  forth,  proclninmig  fiir 

Thy  moving  story,  and  its  glad  result, 

Mure  weleome,  for  long  waiting,  to  the  men 

Of  hunble  thought  and  cheerfiU  piety,         > 

Who  h)ve  religion's  meek  realities 

Above  the  ceremonial,  aimless  forms, 

That  occupy  the  seal  of  lesser  minds — 

A  goed  rewmid  to  thee-*K>Btweigliing  fiu: 

The  loid«r  soumU  of  popuiftr  ^ipkuse. 

Albeit  from  generous  souls  such  pscaos  rise. 

0  gkrions  Church!  it  is  an  honour  now 

9ap>^ene  as  in  thine  freshest  hour  of  faith, 

"Hiy  ttenait  day  of  trouble  nnd  of  death. 

To  be  wttXkd  a  member  of  thy  ibhl. 

A}f,  when  in  highest  seats,  good  men  and  tnie. 

Of  judgment  calm,  and  heart  alTectiouate, 

llttdy  to  lift  the  lowliest  from  the  depths 

Of  dnar  aflUetion,  pwerty,  and  guilt. 

Hold  ndUest  sway  o^er  niillions  of  free  souls 

^itnetedby  the  nctioii  of  their  1ot«^ 

Aad  ftra  thyielA  Ml  idtelleetiud  hunp. 


In  lesser  sphere  emitting  sacred  light, 

^^^len  thou  hhalt  in  that  reverenced  pulpit  sUnd, 

With  tenderness  and  courage  in  thine  heart, 

Like  Butler,  well  convinced,  convincing  all 

To  join  the  Church  in  quest  of  those  great  truths 

So  loved  by  all  pure  men  of  greatest  minds 

Tliat  e'er  embraced  the  doctrines  of  the  faith — 

Then  wilt  thou  build  again  the  weakened  shrine, 

Aud  move  the  Church  invisible  of  God! 

No  cause  for  anger  now,  but  thankfulness. 

Yes!  glorious  Church!  pursue  thy  way  serene; 

Like  some  strong  ship,  mount  o*er  the  troubled  wave ; 

As  some  vast  river,  every  stream  receive; 

Ayp,  like  yon  sun  in  its  excelling  hght 

And  warmth,  be  thou  to  cot  and  palace  dear, 

1111  the  great  multitude  of  men  exclaim, 

**  O,  thou  our  sacred  home — our  refuge  sure, 

£vcu  from  the  industry  of  a  wearying  world, 

la  weal  or  woe,  in  rough  or  smoother  days, 

15c  thou  our  guide,  our  pathway  to  the  grave — 

And  wliile  we  ne'er  may  turn  our  eye  from  Clirist, 

And  from  His  laws,  e*cn  to  the  holiest  men. 

In  faith  and  humbleness  of  heart  steer  on. 

Thankful  for  every  ray  that  gilds  our  path. 

For  every  breece  that  gently  fills  our  sail, 

To  chores  eternal  in  the  realms  of  liglit. 

Where  angels  chaunt,  in  concert  with  just  men, 

And  in  the  loving  presence  of  their  God, 

Those  hallehqahs  which  shall  never  cease. 

The  hymns  of  love  which  never  more  can  die!" 

K0TE8. 

LiKs  4. — **  Th^  people's  will'' — ^Inasmaoh  as  the  PHrae  Mlnist^.r 
himself  continues  ia  office  in  accordaucn  with  the  desire  of  the  peo- 
ple, (18  exprcsst^d  throng  the  Ilous»  of  Comnions.  In  a  more  di- 
rect  and  personal  sense.  Dr.  Uampdea  may  be  said  to  be  the  object 
of  the  popular  will. 

Link  10.—"  The  Church  Beformed."— Oxford,  by  its  elseiion  of  Sir 
R.  In«li!),  in  lieu  of  Sir  R.  Po«l,  and  by  its  condemnation  of  Dr.  Pu. 
sey,  may  be  said  to  nouiish  '*  strong  supporters  of  the  Church  Be- 
formed." 

Li-MB  17.—"  A  Church,"  &c.— The  National  Church  of  Enghind  cer- 
Uiniy  embodies  a  pure  profesoion  of  Christian  fuith ;  and  hence,  it 
may  be,  under  diviue| blessing,  the  nation's  moral  might. 

Like  40.—"  Of  holier  port."— Many  godly  men  were  led.  by  the 
wrotifmesH  of  Mr.  Moseley  and  oth«rti,  to  join  in  llie  movement 
Against  Vr.  Hampden ;  and  very  many  who  thus  iodisoreeUy  sctsd 
hare  sincerely  repented  their  nishnesii. 

LixK  S3.—"  Die  with  hira  "—that  is,  with  Lasams.  A  noble  in- 
stance of  devotsdness  of  soul. 

Like  81.—"  Good  m<'n  and  true.'*— Dr.  Mosgrave,  Archbishop  of 
York  ;  and  Dr.  Sumner,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Line  91.—'*  Like  Butler."— See  Southey's  lines  on  Bishop  Bntlei; 
"To  the  Church, 
In  strength  of  mind  mature  and  judgment  clesr, 
A  convert  in  sincerity  of  heart — 
Seeking  the  troth,  deliberately  convinced, 
And  flniiing  tlicre  the  truth  he  sought,  ho  came; 
In  honour  must  his  high  desert  be  hold,"  &o. 

LixE  ii6.— "  Wc>akone4  shrine."— Hereford  Cathedral,  now  under 
exteiiHivo  and  uccossnry  repair. 

Line  V  0.—"  Kvery  stream."- All  things  seem  to  be  in  progress  to- 
ward some  great  union  «f  the  human  rate  :  but  wheUier  it  is  to  be 
a  Chiistian  union,  or  the  Church  of  Kngland  to  be  the*  honoured 
basis  of  union,  wo  cannot  tell.  An  estooiued  nobleman,  of  great  11- 
lerary  att-iiiimcnt  and  political  experience,  remarks— •*  All  religions, 
not  only  the  various  sects  of  Christianity,  l>ut  otber  i  eligiuns  also, 
even  the  Jewish  aud  the  Mahomedan,  ure  inauifcstly  dividt'd  among 
themsvlve.4,  autl  n  wf dge  driven  home  into  the  ditcipime  of  ni/, which, 
1  have  a  strong  belief,  will  tormiuatc  ero  long  in  a  union  of  laitU 
among  all.  What  a  strange  thing  it  is  to  see  the  mo$t  liberal  bishop, 
and  the  tnoH  reforming  sovereign  in  Christendom  ,ou  tit  X'cter's  chair; 
and  the  Pttsha  of  Egypt  esUbllshing  a  school,  among  the  tcxt-books 
oT  which  is  Vattel's  "Droits  des  'gens;"  and  the  »ult«n  walking  arm* 
in-arm  wiUi  his  wife  to  tlie  mos(iue !  A  large  section  of  Uie  Jews,  too, 
maintaining  tlmt  the  ordinances  of  the  Talmud  are  no  longer  to  be 
obeyed  in  respect  of  keeping/mr  <lay»  of  each  week  of  tlie  Passover 
sacred,  but  tuo  only,  because  modem  science  has  shown  what  are 
the  days  and  houn  of  the  moon's  changes  in  Jerusalem  ss  cleaily 
as  wc  know  what  they  are  in  London. "  His  Lordship  proceeds  to 
make  other  observations  of  a  similar  tendencj',  and  since  these  were 
made,  wo  see  our  own  country  opening  diplomntio  relations  with 
Jlomo— on  event  iu  abeyance  since  the  Itelommtioii ;  and  Mt-hemct 
AH.  the  lirrt  Mussulroan  who  sented  himself  in  a  chair  (on  '2\nh  of 
February  last,  at  Malta,)  once  l>elonging  to  a  grand-master,  since  the 
epoch  when  llio  Knights  of  St.  Jwhu  were  driven  from  Rhodes. 

Line  117.— *•  Love  which  never  more  can  die.'"— Charity  nwtr/aiU 
elk,  saith  Bt.  Paul.  I^et  us  hope  now,  that  this  painful  controversy  is 
over,  that  candour  and  charity  will  meet  with  no  farther  let  or  hin- 
drance iu  frccJy^cxcrcigiug  their  chiistian  influences.  Amen  and 
Ameo. 
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DuuiXG  a  recent  yisit  to  Paris,  a  friend,  who  is  in- 
timato  with  Victor  Hugo,  offered  to  take  me  to  one 
of  his  Sunday-oTeniug  receptions.  The  proposition 
accorded  too  well  with  my  curiosity  as  to  the  person- 
9iel  of  remarkable  people,  to  be  refused  ;  and  the 
following  notes  are  the  result  of  our  visit. 

Victor  Hugo  lives  in  the  Place  Royale,  in  the 
apartments  formerly  occupied  by  the  celebrated  mis- 
tress of  Richelieu,  Marion  de  Lormo. 

We  arrived  early,  and  after  passing  through  a 
handsome  ante-room,  richly  fitted  up  in  medallions, 
and  a  spacious  saUe  a  manger,  the  chief  ornament 
of  which  was  a  superbly-carved  Gothic  sideboard, 
wc  found  ourselves  alone  in  the  saloon  of  the  famous 
heroine  of  what  is  perhaps  Victor  Hugo's  best  work 
— the  drama  of  "  Marion  de  Lorme*' — the  saloon,  as 
my  friend  informed  me,  where  that  beautiful  frailty 
had  danced  the  Favane  with  one  still  more  beautiful 
and  more  frail,  Ninon  de  I'Enclos — where  she  had 
repeatedly  presided  over  the  meetings  of  the  order 
of  the  Alumette,  and  from  the  windows  of  which 
(looking  on  the  Place  Royale)  she  had  no  doubt  often 
contemplated,  with  a  complacent  smile  on  her  lips, 
scenes  enacted  by  her  lover  which  shook  to  its  foun- 
dation, and  ultimately  overthrew,  the  arbitrary  rule 
of  the  nobles,  only  to  replace  it  by  a  rule  still  more 
arbitrary.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that,  even  during 
its  occupation  by  Marion  herself,  this  saloon  was 
more  splendidly  fitted  up,  or  more  richly  ornamented 
and  fhmished,  than  it  is  at  present.  We  had  scarcely 
time,  however,  before  our  host  presented  himself,  to 
do  more  than  cast  a  furtive  glance  at  the  rich  old 
painting  of  the  ceiling,  the  numerous  pictures  and 
engravings  (chiefly  presents  from  their  respective  art- 
ists) which  ornament  the  walls,  the  various  statuettes, 
busts,  &c.,  of  living  celebrities,  and  the  innumerable 
objects  of  knicknackery  and  vertd,  of  all  countries 
and  dates,  scattered  about  on  the  consoles,  the  cre- 
dences, &c. 

Among  all  these  objects,  the  most  characteristic, 
both4n  itself  and  in  its  presence  here,  was  a  bust  by 
Dayid,  as  large  as  life,  of  Victor  Hugo  himself. 
Anywhere  else  this  bust  must  have  attracted  an 
amount  of  intei'est  and  attention  proportioned  to  that 
which  its  original  claims  in  the  estimation  of  his 
countrymen  ;  that  is  to  say,  more  than  any  other 
living  individual  among  them,  unless  it  be  (just  at 
present)  Alexandre  Dumas.  But  here,  in  his  own 
residence,  and  in  the  very  locality  of  that  residence, 
which  he  consecrates  to  the  reception  of  his  friends, 
and  to  the  testimonials  of  their  friendship,  it  is  one 
of  those  pieces  of  ndivete,  so  truly  French,  which 
are  as  interesting  to  the  philosophical  observer  of 
human  nature  as  they  are  instructive  to  the  student 
of  national  manners. 

I  had,  as  I  have  said,  scarcely  time  to  tako  a  hasty 
glance  around  this  really  interesting  apartment,  be- 
fore its  owner  entered. 

Victor  Hugo's  person  is  of  the  middle  height,  well- 
formed,  and  erect.  His  face  is  one  among  the  very 
few  of  those  belonging  to  celebrated  living  French 
writers  that  is  strikingly  characteristic  of  their  in- 
tellectual habits  and 'qualities  respectively.  There 
u  a  dreamy  and  imaginative^  yet  far-glancipg  look 


in  the  eyes,  and  a  profoundly  contemplative  expres- 
sion about  the  closed  and  compressed  lips,  that,  to- 
gether, give  the  prevailing  character  to  Victor  Hugo's 
face,  and  would  render  him  •*  a  noticeable  man"  in 
whatever  company  ho  might  I4)pear.-  His  forehead 
has  breadth,  capacity,  and  solidity  ;  and  there  is  an 
air  of  earnest  sincerity  and  simplicity,  as  well  as  of 
amiable  benevolence,  in  his  face,  which  prepossess 
you  in  his  favour  at  first  sight.  But  the  general  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  represents  rather  the 
soft,  sensitive,  and  sentimental,  than  the  bold,  vigor- 
ous and  original  faculties  of  his  mind.  His  hair  is 
of  a  dark- brown  colour,  and  he  wears  it  rather  long, 
but  entirely  thrown  off  from  the  face. 

The  ahord  of  Victor  Hugo  is  graceful  and  pleasing, 
and  is  calculated,  like  that  of  all  men  of  the  world, 
however  celebrated,  to  put  a  stranger,  or  one  of  ia- 
ferior  pretensions,  at  ease  with  himself ;  but  like  that 
of  all  cultivated  Frenchmen,  and  especially  of  all 
celebrated  ones,  it  is  too  ohviouAly  artificial  and  as- 
sumed to  bo  perfectly  agreeable  to  a  simple  English, 
taste.  It  partakes  of  that  greatest  of  all  mistakc;i 
in  a  great  man,  or  one  who  is  taught  to  bolievo  him- 
self  such — ^affability — a  mistake  that  is  pretty  nearly 
exploded  now,  except  in  France  ;  and  even  there  it 
is  confined  to  the  small  great.  It  is,  however,  not  of 
a  conspicuous  typo  in  Victor  Hugo,  and  it  almost 
immediately  passes  off,  and  ho  converses  with  tlio 
natural  tone,  accent,  and  expression  of  a  natural 
man,  but  still  of  a  Frenchman  ;  by  which  I  would 
indicate  that  these  maiks  and  colourings  of  his  con- 
versation are  too  emphatic  to  comport  with  our  cuM 
English  notions  of  "  good  taste"  in  personal  deport- 
ment. 

The  conversation  almost  immediately  turned  upon 
the  discourse  recently  pronounced  before  the  French 
Academy,  by  M.  Viennet,  and  gave  rise  to  some 
anecdotes  from  Victor  Hugo  on  tho  sooial  condition 
of  the  lower  classes,  which  proved  that  precisely  tho 
same  detestable  spirit  is  prevailing  here,  which  has 
lately  shown  itself  so  conspicuously  among  ourselves 
— a  spirit  which  \a  embodied  in  the  industrial  maxim 
of ''  buying  in  the  cheapest,  and  selling  in  the  deares>t 
market" — the  principle  illustrated  and  denounced 
in  that  noblest  piece  of  poetry  of  our  time,  "  The 
Song  of  the  Shirt"  Here  is  one  of  the  anecdotes 
related  by  Victor  Hugo,  apropos  to  an  opinion  he  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  large  and  unsuspected  amount  of 
self-denial,  self-devotion,  and  probity  to  be  found 
amongst  tho  very  poorest  of  the  labouring  classes  of 
society : — 

"In  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  close  by," said  Victor 
Hugo,  "  a  single  woman,  advanced  in  life^  nscd  to 
support  her  aged  and  blind  mother,  by  working  at 
embroidery,  by  which  she  was  enabled  to  earn  two 
francs  a-day.  Her  mother  at  length  fell  ill,  and 
took  to  her  bed,  and  her  daughter,  after  her  twelve 
hours  of  incessant  work,  was  obliged  to  watch  through 
the  night  by  her  mother^s  bed.  Heaven  tcontinued 
Victor  Hugo,  significantly)  did  not  recompense  her  for 
this  increased  self-devotion,  for  she  soon  grow  pretty 
nearly  blind  herself,  and  was  obliged. to  entirely  givu 
up  her  embroidery  work,  from  not  being  ablo  to  ecif^ 
the  threads  and  stitches.      It  balanced  the  aocoant. 
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howey&r,  by  taking  the  poor  blind  mother  to  itself, 
and  thus  reducing  tho  calls  on  the  daughter's  in 
dostrr.    Thns  left  to  herself,  she  obtained  a  miser- 
able flobsifltence  hy  making  those  little  pasteboard 
boxes  which  hold  tho  porcassion-eaps  sold  at  the 
gun  shops.     For  these  she  at  first  received  at  the 
rate  of  aboat  85  centimes  (8id.)  the  dozen  ;  and 
by  working  incessantly   from  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  six  in  tho  evening,  she  could  complete 
aboQt  tro  dozen.      This  result,  however,  did  not 
f.jirespond  with  the  industrial  theories  of  tho  gun- 
maker.    She  could  evidently  exist  upon  less  than  a 
framr  and  a  half  a-day.     He,  therefore,  gradually 
rednced  the  price  till  it  amounted  to  the  rate  of  three 
franes  and  a  half  the  gross— out  of  which  she  had 
to  famish  certain  scraps  of  linen  and  other  materials, 
vbich  cost  her  the  odd  half-franc — thus  leaving  her 
three  francs  a  week:  to  live  upon  !     And  she  did  live 
n]«a  it  contentedly  ;   but  her  free  tracU  employer 
^M  still  not  satisfied.     He  hit  upon  the  ingenious 
eipdiest  of  at  once  increasing  his  own  profits  and 
Lfflabar,  by  requiring  her  to  make  tho  boxes  with 
i  <kMe  bottom,  by  which  he  proposed  to  rob  his 
fBfwners  of  a  few  capsules  out  of  each  box.     On 
Ibis  the  integrity  of  the  poor  creature  took  alarm, 
acil  she  consulted  her  confessor,  as  to  whether  she 
onjht  to  lend  herself  to  the  proposed  cheat.     *  Gk), 
cry  poor  woman,*  was  his  wise  and  feeling  reply, 
•yon  vrill  not  be  committing  any  sin  ;  you  cannot 
^fanTC,  and  you  yourself  will  be  the  first  victim  of 
ibe  miserable  robbery.'      Accordingly,  she  worked 
on  till  she  grew  as  blind  as  her  mother,  and  could 
▼9rk  no  more.     She  then  wrote  to  me,  and  I  went 
to  see  her,  and  gave  her  a  fetter  of  recommendation 
^')  the  Qjufute-  Vingts  (an  hospital  for  the  blind). 
Bat,  on  undergoing  an  examination  there,  her  integ- 
n^'  vottld  not  allow  her  to  disguise  the  fact  that, 
by  the  aid  of  a  bright  sunshine,  she  could  distinguish 
Wtffeen  a  black  stuff  and  a  white  one  ;  so  they  re- 
^li^i  to  take  her  in,  because  she  was  not  quite  blind. 
1  then  sent  my  own  physician  to  her,  who,  after  a 
fvefal  examination  of  her  case,  declared  that  though 
B«{  absolutely  blind,  she  was  at  all  events  ineur<xble. 
"3  this  hint,  I  have  just  presented  my  poor  protegee 
khre  the  Commission  des  Incurables.      Whether 
f««7f  in  turn  will  reject  her,  as  not  quite  incurable, 
r-^ains  to  be  seen." 

Here  is  a  case  worthy  a  new  *'  song  of  the  shirt ;" 
^^  if  anybody  in  Franco  is  capable  of  writing  such 
*  iong,  it  is  itte  author  of  a  Regard  jtte  dans  une 

By  half-past  nine  o'clock,  there  were  assembled 
aWut  firc-and-twenty  persons,  among  whom  my 
^ynd  pointed  out  tome  Thierry,  Lacretelle,  Alphonse 
J^arr,  Mery,  Adolphe  Dumas,  and  several  artists 
*lwse  uam^Bf  however  well  known  to  their  own 
ymntrymen,  eonld  not  be  recognised  elsewhere. 
'*«t  my  cmiosTty  pointed  chiefly  at  Victor  Hugo ; 
awi  io  far  a«  lis  eonvenanees  would  permit,  I  con- 
inred  to  keep  him  wil^in  sight  and  hearing  as  much 
« I  could  dvthig  the  whole  evening. 

The  recent  death  Of  Jouy  having  brought  up  the 
^a^ocfc  of  ihe  French  Academy,  and  the  probable 
choice  of  a  new  member  by  the  thirty-nine  to  supply 
kispls«e,  nidi4e«B8lon  of  oonbiderable  interest  ensued, 
ch^y  betwe^o  Vioior  Hugo  and  Thierry,  119  to  the 


inherent  merits  and  defects,  as  well  as  the  adventi- 
tious vices  and  virtues,  of  that  famous  institution, 
which  has  so  long  stood  alone  in  European  literature. 
I  did  not  venture  to  express  the  hope  I  felt  that  it 
would  continuo  to  do  so ;  but  the  discussion  to  which  I 
listened,  coming  as  it  did  from  such  competent  author- 
ities, contributed  not  a  little  to  strengthen  the  impres- 
sions on  which  that  hope  is  founded. 

After  a  few  words  on  the  pretensions  of  the  defunct 
academician,  M.  Thierry  asked  of  Hugo,  "WeU,  and 
who  will  they  choose  ?  " 

"  Why,  I'm  almost  afraid  it  will  be  Leclerc,"  was 
the  reply.  "  Not  that  I  grudge  him  his  chair  at  the 
Institute,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  has  any 
claim  to  the  Academy,  especially  at  a  period  when 
our  literature  is  richer  in  men  of  real  talent  than  it 
ever  was  at  any  other  epoch — even  at  that  of  Louis 
the  Fourteenth." 

An  expression  of  surprise  at  the  sweeping  and  un- 
qualified nature  of  this  opinion,  from  some  one  who 
recollected  and  cited  the  classical  names  of  Comeille, 
and  Racine,  and  Moli^re,  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau, 
caused  the  great  romanticist  to  reiterate  his  opinion ; 
and  then  he  added — 

"  Tho  fact  is,  that  literary  merit  has  little  to  do 
with  tho  choice  of  the  redoubtable  thirty-nine — re- 
doubtable while  they  remain  thirty-nine,  but  losing 
all  their  power  and  prestige  the  moment  they  reach 
forty.  A  seat  at  the  academy  ought  to  be  the  highest 
prize  which  tho  spontaneous  will  and  wishes  of  tho 
nation  can  offer  to  tho  highest  literary  services — a 
grateful  tender  of  reward  for  benefits  rendered,  re- 
ceived, and  acknowledged — not  a  weak  concession  to 
large  pretensions  dressed  in  the  livery  of  rank  and  in- 
fluence—still less  an  unworthy  payment  for  personal 
flattery  and  fawning.  If  any  serious  question  can 
arise  in  the  national  mind  as  to  the  award  of  thii 
honour,  that  award  is  a  wrong  one." 

"  I'm  afraid,  from  what  I  now  hoar,*'  I  ventured 
to  remark  in  the  pause  which  ensued,  "that  your  Aca- 
demy (with  all  reverence  both  to  tho  Academy  and 
the  sex  be  it  spoken)  is,  in  its  collective  character,  of 
the  feminine  gender — ^that  it  bestows  its  favours  only 
on  those  who  woo,  and  court,  and  solicit  them. " 

**  Yes,"  replied  Victor  Hugo,  "and  like  the  sex  (at 
all  events  here  in  France)  it  knows  very  well  who 
best  deserves  those  favours  in  the  abstract ;  and  if 
they  would  condescend  to  take  the  same  road  to  suc- 
cess that  others  will,  they  would  reach  it.  But  they 
cannot  and  will  not;  if  they  could  and  would,  they 
would  not  deserve  it.  The  droit  de  visite  is  tho  bane 
of  the  Academy,  and  ought  to  be  abolished  as  rigidly 
there  as  it  ought  on  the  high  seas." 

"  Why,  I  thought  that  the  visits  to  solicit  votes  had 
of  late  years  been  forbidden,"  observed  some  one. 

**  No,"  said  Hugo ;  "on  the  contrary,  they  are  ob- 
ligatory. All  that  is  forbidden  is,  that  any  promise 
should  be  made  as  to  the  vote  that  shall  be  given. 
Against  any  such  promise  the  academicians  are  sworn 
before  they  go  in  to  vote.  But  this  latter  arrange- 
ment only  makes  the  matter  worse,  by  increasing  the 
dose  of  subservience  and  fawning  in  order  to  ensuro 
a  greater  effect  on  tho  patient.  Who  expects  that 
such  men  as  Beranger,  Gormenin,  or  Lamennais  will 
be  elected — for  who  supposes  that  they  would  take 
the  means  of  being  so  ?  " 
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**  Beranger/'  said  lome  one,  '*  is  op«cially  needed 
at  the  Academy." 

"  Yea,"  said  Victor  Hago,  *•  I  woold  rote  lor  him 
if  it  were  only  for  his  *  Cinq  Mai.' " 

<*  Yet,  Beranger,*'  obserred  another  listener  to  the 
eonreraation,  "committed  a  grierens  crime— or  worse, 
according  to  Talleyrand,  a  blunder — ^in  his  'Roi 
d' Yretot,'  which  was  an  unworthy  kick  given  to  fall- 
ing greatness.  And  he  did  not  mend  the  matter  by 
the /urioiM  reparation  which  he  afterwards  attempted 
to  make  for  it.  Moreover,  France  does  not  owe  him 
much  for  singing  the  blessings  of  a  peace  which  was 
purchased  by  wounds  from  which  she  can  never  re- 
cover." 

Here  the  talk  threatened  to  grow  too  political,  and 
our  host  rose  from  his  seat  and  went  to  another  part 
of  the  room. 

A  little  while  afterwards,  the  justice  and  neoessity 
of  the  punishment  of  death  was  mooted,  apropos  to 
the  regicide  Henri ;  and  this  brought  on  the  tapis  the 
name  of  M.  de  Peyronnet,  who,  during  his  confine- 
ment at  Vincennes,  awaiting  the  decision  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers,  in  which  there  were  many  political  fana- 
tics who  desired  and  were  prepared  to  vote  for  his 
death,  wrote  a  pamphlet  expressly  to  prove  that  the 
punishment  of  death  was  Just  and  necessary. 

This  mention  of  M.  de  Peyronnet  called  foiih  from 
my  friend  another  anecdote  relative  to  his  imprisoU' 
ment,  which  no  one  present  appeared  to  have  heard 
before :  "  When  he  was  first  taken  to  Vincennes,  Cap- 
tain Lovainville,  to  whom  the  charge  of  him  was  en- 
trusted, affcer  installing  his  distinguished  prisoner  in 
the  apartment  assigned  to  him,  inquired,  deferentially, 
before  leaving  his  charge  to  himself,  whether  there 
was  anything  he  could  do  for  him  ?  (During  all  this 
time  the  National  Guard  were  singing  the  MaraeU- 
IcUse  beneath  the  window  of  the  apartment.)  M.  de 
Peyronnet  looked  round  calmly,  and  then  said — *  No, 
nothing ;  I  thank  you — ^unless  (pointing  to  the  win 
dow)  you  would  have  the  kindness  to  tell  those  gen 
tlemen  to  sing  in  time  and  tune."' 

"  Where  did  you  get  that  anecdote  ?"  asked  Vic- 
tor Hugo,  who  had  been  listening  to  it. 

"  From  one  of  the  very  singers  on  the  occasion," 
replied  my  friend;  and,  he  added,  **  the  same  person 
told  me  that,  many  years  afterwards,  on  meeting  and 
being  introduced  to  M.  de  Peyronnet,  in  a  saUm  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  he  (the  National  Guards- 
man) firankly  confessed  to  the  ex-minister  his  regret 
at  the  intemperate  violence  into  which  his  political 
feelings  bad  led  him  on  the  occasion  in  question ;  and 
that  the  next  morning  he  received  from  M.  de  Pey- 
ronnet an  engraved  head  of  himself,  with  this  qua- 
train written  beneath  it: — 

"  •  J'entenda  encore  i'byrone  infemale, 

J'entends  burler  la  voiximpie. 
Tu  demandais  roriginal : 

Contente  soi  de  k  copic*  " 

During  the  relation  of  these  aneedotes,  a  young 
man  had  come  and  seated  himself  near  Victor  Hugo, 
but  without  appearing  to  take  any  interest  in  what 
was  passing,  and  evidently  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts.  Part  of  the  group  having  presently  left 
us,  the  youth  (for  he  was  scarcely  more)  embraced 
the  opportunity  which  he  had  evidently  long  been 
fteeking,  of  addressing  the  chief  oracle  of  the  Paris 


aahne  in  matters  drsmatte  and  literary.  Ths  qMh 
tion  wasy  as  to  the  theatre  to  which  he  ahoold  oSer 
a  comedy  which  he  had  just  finished. 

*'l  feel  certain,"  said  the  youth,  modestly, '' Uiai 
the  Theatre  Franeais  will  refuse  it  I  bad,  there- 
fore, made  up  my  mind  to  offer  it  to  the  OdeonJ' 

'<  Take  care  of  what  yon  are  about,"  said  Victor 
Hugo.  '  *  The  Odeon  of  former  times  exists  no  longer. 
At  present  it  is  a  provincial  theatre  in  the  midst  of 
Paris.  You  had  better  offer  it  to  the  poorest  theatre 
of  the  Boulevards  than  to  the  Odeon.  Without  a 
company,  without  a  repertoire,  and  without  a  public, 
M.  Bocage  has  been  lucky  enough  to  obtain  a  lub- 
vention  of  a  hundred  thousand  francs;  but  hii 
theatre  will  not  succeed  a  bit  the  better  for  that  It 
is  true,  I  myself  voted  for  this  subvention ;  for,  some- 
how or  other,  I  had  faith  in  the  good  fortune  of  M. 
Bocage.  But  the  t7^  fortune  of  the  Odeoti  will  be 
too  much  for  him.  It  was  so  for  at  least  an  equally 
able  and  experienced  man — M.  Lireux;  and  this, 
notwithstanding  one  great  hU,  in  the  Lwrect,*  ^o ;  | 
take  my  word  for  it,  the  Ode  on  is  the  last  pUce  in  t^c  | 
world  for  a  young,  and,  above  all,  an  untried  viiter,  | 
to  risk  his  dramatic  venture."  i 

"  Then,  I  suppose,"  said  the  youth,  despondingly, 
"  I  must  offer  it  to  the  Porte  St.  Martin." 

"  What  do  you  think  ?"  said  my  friend  to  Alphonse 
Karr,  who  had  seated  himself  by  us  during  the  above 
conversation. 

"Oh!  for  heaven's  sake,  do  not  draw  me  into  a  dis- 
cussion about  things  critical  or  theatrical ;  I  am 
heartily  tired  of  them  both,"  said  the  Uvely  author 
of  the  Gerepea,  "  and  have  long  ago  thrown  them  sU 
overboard.  Since  the  feuilletons  forced  me  to  giw 
up  my  little  snuggery  in  the  Rue  Latour  d'Auvergne, 
and  escape  to  the  solitude  of  Sainte-Adresse,  mv 
studies  and  their  results  have  been  divided  betweeu 
my  fishing-rod  and  my  flowers ;  and  a  good  momiog  i 
sport,  or  a  cutting  from  a  new  variety  of  rose,  are  now 
worth  (to  me)  all  the  new  comedies  and  tragedies 
extant — ^not  to  mention  the  vaudeviUeSy  which  are 
better." 

"  They  tell  me,"  said  my  friend,  '*  you  have  a 
superb  garden  at  Sainte-Adresse." 

"  Why,  I  used  to  think  so  my  aelf  when  first  I  bought 

the  place  ;  but  I  have  since  so  crowded  my  acre  and 
a;;half  with  flowers  of  all  descriptions,  that  I  find  my- 
self cramped  at  e\>cy  step,  and  have  not  room  to  plant 
another  cutting.  And  as  my  little  domain  is  bounded 
on  three  sides  by  the  sors  And  on  the  fourth  by  the 
public  road,  I  should  be  troubled  to  extend  it." 

'  *  I  hear  you  have  some  florr<ialtaral  rarities?  **  lai^ 
my  friend. 

*  *  Only  two  or  three.  I  have  a  magnolia  with  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  and  a  golden  rhododendrum ;  and 
I  believe  I  have  a  perfect  coUeotioa  of  chrysanthe- 
mums." 

As  we  spoke,  the  superb  pendule  on  the  ^nantelpiece 
struck  twelve,  which  is  the  invariable  signal  for  de- 
parture  from  a  French  soir^. 

On  our  way  home  my  friend  related  to  me  some 
curious  and  interesting  particulars  of  the  life  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo's  father,  Groneral  Hugo,  who  greatly  distin- 


*  Nearly  as  great  a  hit  has  j ast  again  been  made  b^tbc  lamf 
author  (M.  Ponsard)  at  the  same  theatre,  in  his  Sfnes  d^ 
Menmie» 
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jprahed  kimielf  in  the  wan  of  the  B«piiblie  and  the 
Empire.  One  of  these  aneedotei,  to  erery  particnlar 
of  vhich  mj  fiiend  pledged  himaelf,  may  form  a  fit- 
ting eomJasion  to  theae  dttoltory  notes.  After  the 
oooqaeit  of  Naples  by  Napoleon,  and  the  installation 
of  his  brother  on  its  throne,  the  oelebrated  Fra  Dia- 
rtAOf  vho  had  long  been  the  terror  of  Italy,  found  it 
moeisary  to  abandon  his  old  haunts,  and  betake  him- 
leif  to  Sldly,  where  he  offered  his  services  to  the 
Queen  and  to  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  who  was  at  that 
time  OB  the  Mediterranean  station  with  the  rank  of 
Commodore.  They  were  in  some  sort  accepted  by 
the  aathorities  of  Palermo ;  and  the  bandit  shortly 
aftenrards  returned  to  Italy  with  a  considerable  band 
of  foUovers,  and  embarking  at  Spelonga,  ravaged  the 
eoast,  burned  the  villages,  and  broke  open  the  prison- 
doon  in  all  directions.  At  length  it  became  a  serious 
iSur,  and  Colonel  Hugo  was  chosen,  as  an  officer  of 
greai  eneigy  and  enterprise,  to  attack  and  disperse 
t^edeiperadoea. 

It  ^Id  here  be  mentioned,  that  Fra  Diavolo  (by 
Tol  oame  Michel  Poxzo)  was  anything  but  the  ele- 
^tand  attractiTe  villain  which  French  and  English 
ffielo-drunaUsts — ^M.  Scribe  at  their  head — have  been 
plotted  to  represent  him.  He  was,  in  fact,  neither 
more  Dor  less  than  a  vigorous,  spirited,  and  deter- 
niaed  mffian ;  though  his  recent  pardon,  and  employ- 


ment by  Caidinal  Buffo  against  the  French  troops  in 
Italy,  had  given  a  prestige  to  his  name,  which  greatly 
increased  the  terror  it  excited. 

Colonel  Hugo  came  up  with  the  *'  free  corps  "  of 
Fra  Diavolo  at  San  Severino,  and  so  manoeuvred  that 
a  battle  became  inevitable.  The  engagemen  t,  as  may 
be  supposed,  was  short  but  mui'derous.  The  leader 
o/  the  brigands,  however,  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  escaped,  but  for  the  personal  prowess  of  Colonel 
Hugo.  Immediately  he  distinguished  Michel  Pozzo, 
the  Colonel  rode  at  him  full  speed,  sword  in  hand. 
Fra  Diavolo  stood  his  ground  coolly  to  receive  his  op- 
ponent,  pointing  at  him  his  deadly  rifle,  but  not  in- 
tending to  fire  till  the  other  came  close  upon  him,  so 
as  to  make  his  shot  absolutely  certain.  At  almost 
the  moment,  however,  of  his  drawing  the  trigger,  a 
French  officer  rushed  upon  him  firom  behind,  and 
knocked  the  rifle  out  of  his  hands.  In  the  confusion 
of  the  moment,  Colonel  Hugo  reached  the  bandit,  seized 
him  by  the  collar  of  his  dress,  dragged  him  on  to  his 
horse,  and  holding  a  pistol  to  his  breast,  carried  him 
off  the  field  in  this  fashion,  and  took  him  to  Naples. 

This  is  like  an  action  of  one  of  the  Homeric  heroes. 
It  has,  however,  been  parallelled  in  all  its  particulars; 
and  in  several  different  instances  by  the  no  less  than 
Homeric  heroes  of  Circassia,  during  the  war  they  are 
now  carrying  on  with  Eussla. 


MIRANDA:   A  TALE  OP  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

BY    PERCY    B.    ST.    JOHN. 

BOOK  I. 
THE  DUKE  AND  THE  STUDENT. 


CHAPTEBX. 


THI    BBIAKFAST. 


When  CLarles  Clement  and  hiR  friend  Gracchus  Antiboul 
Bet  00  the  fidlowing  morning,  and  were  about  to  order  their 
^mmg  mesl,  the  former  received  a  note  which  had  been 
^  sooD  after  dawn. 

**  It  ondls  of  aristocracy  a  yard  ofl^"  said  Gracchus,  kugh- 
iof ,  tnd  pobting  io  the  missire. 

*"  It  is  from  my  uncle,"  replied  Charles,  tamiag  pale  and 
nd  W  tnus ;  **  doabtlesB  a  hint  to  keep  away.'' 

**  Read,  man — read ;  faith  of  Brutus,  you  seem  more  aftaid 
«f  this  ptNiItff  than  yon  would  he  of  a  oauDon-hall,'*  laughed 
Oracchns.  *'  Babouc  at  a  dinner  party  in  Persepolis  had 
Qot  ft  more  puzzled  countenanoe." 

**  It  is  a  most  pressing  invitation,**  said  Charles,  bhishiDg, 
**  for  me  to  breakfast  with  them  this  morning.  The  Duke 
»  mort  afieetionste,  most  kind." 

**  Pity  the  old  mummy,  he  is  such  a  stickier  for  promises, 
'specially  rnsde  twenty  years  ago." 

«  His  word  is  his  Kfe,"  said  Charles,  reproochfolly ;  «  but 

tkismvitation *' 

"Let  OS  accept  it  of  conrse,**  replied  Gracchus,  with  the 
&wt  perfiset  assomption  of  innocence. 

*'U8?« 

"  My  dear  boy,  are  we  not  henceforth  Pyladcs  and  Orestes? 

>|B  I  not  your  jackal  too  in  this  affiiirf — Who  knows?    Be- 

^^l  an  ao^itt  love;  and  I  may  see  things  which  yon  do 

J        wtjwdhdp  to  get  rid  of  this  rival" 


<<  Let  us  go  then  at  once,*'  said  Charles;  who,  though  his 
position  was  so  much  changed  towards  Adek,  still  longed  to 
be  with  her. 

Those  who  love,  hope  on— hope  ever.  Nothing  bnt  death 
or  actual  union  with  cue  another  removes  the  lialo  of  illusion 
from  the  mind  of  man,  when  his  affections  are  sineerdy  en- 
gaged. Charles,  shocked  as  we  have  described  him,  yet  felt 
none  of  the  despondency  of  the  previous  night.  His  convert 
sation  with  Antibonl  had  rekindled  hope,  for  his  wi^es  were 
on  the  same  side  with  the  snug  goddess  of  Pandora's  box. 

Having  made  a  hurried  addition  to  their  toUet,  and  sent 
Jean  for  a  vdiide,  the  friends  entered  therein,  and  drove 
hurriedly  towards  the  Hue  Dominique, 

'<  Myfirst  entrance  into  theden  of  oligarchy,'*  said  Orapdius, 
as  they  arrived  before  the  hotel  of  the  Duke. 

"  Now,  my  dear  friend,"  replied  Charles,  deprecatingly, 
<' recollect  the  Duke  is  my  uncle, — ^that  you  are  aboot  to  1x> 
introduced  to  two  charming  women  of  the  highest  rank — *' 

"  Tn  !  ta  !  ta!  ta  ! "  cried  Antiboul,  "am  I  not,  first  of 
all,  a  Frenchman  ?  '* 

"  And  no  bad  specimen  of  one,"  said  Charles,  surveying 
with  pleosui-e  the  powerful  but  handsome  fignre  of  his  friend. 

"  But  let  us  enter,"  cried  Gracchus,  gravely.  **  I  saw  at 
yonder  window  a  peeping  ihce;  I  warrant  me  it  was  the  young 
Countess  Adela.*' 

Charles  made  no  reply,  but  entered  the  spacious  court- 
yard,  ascended  the  steps,  passed  through  the  door  which 
opened  before  him,  and  was  ushered  with  Antibool  into  tlie 
saloon  where  his  frieads  and  breakfast  awaited  Clement. 
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<*My  dear  aDe]e,"8atd  the  latter,  after  boving  to  the  ladies, 
and  exchanging  a  half  tender  glance  with  Adela,  **  when  I 
received  jour  note,  I  had  with  me  a  friend  who  was  about  to 
share  with  me  my  morning  repast  As  I  could  neither  dis- 
miss my  friend,  nor  refuse  your  invitation,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty -" 

"  My  dear  nephew,  every  friend  of  yours  is  doubly  welcome, 
for  yours  and  for  his  own  sake,"  replied  the  Duke,  whom  the 
presence  of  a  stranger  seemed  considerably  to  relieve,  as 
likely  to  avoid  a  painful  topic  of  conversation. 

"  I  must  introduce,  then,  to  you  Gracchus  Antiboul ;  like 
myself,  I  am  afraid,  a  terrible  revolutionist,  but " 

"  Like  yourself,  I  hope,  not  wholly  impracticable,"  put  in 
the  Countess  Miranda,  who  saw  the  necessity  of  taking  up 
the  conversation,  which  neither  the  Duke  nor  Adela  were 
as  yet  citable  of  sustaining. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  am  very  far  gone,"  said  Antiboul,  accept- 
ing a  seat  which  was  offered  liim  by  the  side  of  the  lively 
Italian. 

**  Not  more  so  than  your  friend  is  in  reality,*'  continued 
Miranda. 

"  I  do  not  know  that," added  Gracchus:  «a  divided  mind 
is  scarce  fit  for  political  service.  I  doubt  me,  but  the  denot 
will  lose  my  friend,  bound  in  the  chains  of  fascinating  oli- 
garchy. 

"  You  are  Clement's  confidant  I  see,'*  said  ^Oranda,  in  a 
low  tone,  while  her  eyes  fell  upon  the  Se^Tes  plate  before  her. 

"  Hum,"  replied  Gracchus,  smking  his  voice  also,  "  we 
are  old  schoolfellows." 

"  You  know  him  well  then,"  said  Miranda,  rinsing  her 
eyes  suddenly  to  the  other's  face. 

"  Alid  love  him  more  than  a  brother,"  exclaimed  Antiboul. 
"  Bat  none  can  do  any  other.  Clement  is  generous,  noble, 
exalted  in  mind,  humble  in  heart,  warm  in  his  sympathies^ 
and  knows  not  what  self  means." 

«« You  are  a  flatterer,"  said  Miranda,  merrily. 

"  No^"  said  Antiboul  gravely ;  "  I  leave  that  vice  for 
courtiers — I  am  a  grateful  friend." 

The  Countess  took  the  young  man's  hand,  and  shook  it 
heartily,  with  all  the  Italian  fervour  of  her  soul. 

"Clement  is  fortunate,"  she  said,  and  continued  her 
breakfiut. 

Meanwhile  the  Duke,  Charles,  and  Adela,  had  been  re- 
cdving  some  account  of  the  early  days  of  friendship  when 
they,  as  students,  lived  together  in  Paris.  Clement,  remem- 
bering those  hi^py  days,  forgot  for  a  moment  his  private 
sorrows,  and  grew  eloquent  in  his  descriptions  of  the  strange 
life  led  then,  as  now,  by  the  aspurants  for  legal,  medical,  and 
other  honours. 

Not  that  the  students  were,  as  now,  all  smokers,  half- 
idlers,  with  incredible  hats,  polished  boots,  frilled  fronts,  no 
shirts,  with  gold-headed  canes,  and  empty  stomachs  ;  but 
they  were  then,  as  now,  a  jovial  race,  fall  of  the  fire  of  clas- 
sic lore,  hating  restrmnt,  looking  on  authority  as  tjTanny, 
and  republicans  to  a  man. 

"If  there  be  movement,"  said  the  Duke,  "  the  etudiants 
will  be  troublesome." 

"  Very,"  put  in  Antiboul,  drily. 

"  Not  more  so  than  any  other  class,"  added  Charles. 

At  this  moment  a  carriage  drove  into  the  court-yard. 
The  Duke  glanoed  his  eye  at  the  vehicle,  and  turned  very 
pale. 

"Count  Leopold,"  he  said,  hesitating,  while  his  eyes 
rested  with  pain  on  the  grave  countenance  of  Charles^  and 

'  flattering  half*pale,  half-crimson  of  Adehi. 


Miranda  ndther  nurved  nor  showed  sign  of  emotien^'Coa- 
tinning  her  convenation  with  Antihonl,  who  aptMsrsd 
charmed  with  her  grace  and  kindness  cf  mumer. 

In  another  moment  the  Count  Leopold  was  anaoonced. 
The  whole  company  rose.  Adela  moved  involttntttily  neirer 
to  Charles,  and  their  eyes  met.  A  world  of  tendcneis  sad 
hope  against  the  worst  was  in  the  glance.  Antiboul  6qt> 
veyed  the  enemy  with  an  impassive  examination,  that  oon* 
cealed  not  some  little  of  contempt.  Miranda  appeared  atterly 
indifferent.    The  Duke  alone  was  embarrassed  in  his  mien. 

"  Qood  morro^v  to  yon,"  said  the  Count,  a  handsome  man, 
but  of  sinister  and  fatigued  aspect,  though  young ;  **  to  yoo, 
my  uncle,  I  need  scarce  apologise ;  but  hearing  of  yoor  or* 
rival  in  Paris,  I  have  come  to  ask  you  for  a  bed  and  bMrJ. 
You  will  excuse  the  rudeness  of  a  soldier,  but  I  hare  eome 
with  bog  and  baggage." 

"You  have  not  mistaken  me,  nephew,"  replied  the  Duke, 
in  a  tone  which  was  nearly  frigid  ;  "  but  allow  me  to  intro- 
duce to  you  your  cousin  Charles  Clement,  amd  his  frk^ml, 
Gracchus  Antiboul." 

"  My  cousin  !  '*  said  the  Count,  seating  himself  uncere- 
moniously, while  his  eyes  were  fixed  impertinently  on  one 
whom,  at  a  glance,  he  recognised  as  a  rival. 

"  Your  father's  sister's  son,"  replied  the  Duke. 

"  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you,  cousin,"  ex- 
claimed the  Count,  with  something  of  soldierly  frankness; 
"  but  I  am  very  happy." 

Charles  Clement  bowed,  and  there  followed  one  of  those 
painful  pauses,  which  occur  so  often  in  society  when  there  is 
one  too  many  present. 

"  A  soldier,  and  of  the  Boyal  AUemand,"  said  the  Coon- 
tess  Miranda,  anxious  to  keep  up  the  conversation,  "\ou 
must  be  able  to  give  us  some  news.'* 

"  None,  Countess,  none ;  save  that  measures  are  nearlr 
ready  for  crushing  the  canailU  of  the  Tiett-Eiajt,  who  are 
pUying  the  part  of  little  kings  in  Versailles." 

"You  said  canailU,  I  thmk?"  said  Graoehus,  very 
quietly. 

"  I  did,  monsieur,*'  repeated  the  soldier,  somewhat  inso- 
lently. 

"  Ah  I "  said  Antiboul,  and  he  turned  away  to  ceotinQe 
his  breakfast. 

**  Bnt  what  measures  ?"  inqubred  the  Duke. 

"I  cannot  exactly  explain,"  said  Comit  Leopold,  "  as  I 
am  not  in  the  secret ;  but  you  don't  suppose  the  fomentors 
of  such  disorders  as  occurred  last  night,  and  which  I  assisted 
in  repressing,  are  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  insulting  the  mo- 
narch and  the  nobles." 

"  And  so  the  Tiers-Etai  fomented  the  troaMes  of  lut 
night?"  asked  Antiboul. 

"  Of  course,"  said  die  Count,  positivelgr. 

**  It  is  very  odd,"  continued  Antiboul. 

"  Why,  monsieur,  if  you  please  f  " 

"  Because  the  police  were  the  leaders,  and  I  scarcely  Uiiak 
M.  Ducrosne  in  the  service  of  the  TUrs'^Elat,*^ 

"  Nonsense,"  said  the  Count,  drily,  while  the  rest  listened. 

"No  nonsense,  Montieur  le  C&mte^**  added  Oracchu?, 
"  for  a  certain  secret  agent,  a  certain  priest,  a  certain  Prince, 
and  a  certain  officer,  were  at  the  bottom  of  it  all." 

"  i/a/ot/"  said  the  Count,  who  looked  angry  oad  exeSted, 
"  this  is  rank  treason." 

"  The  truth  generally  is,"rei^ied  Graochns  Antiboul,  with 
a  gravity  which  he  seemed  to  have  assumed  fat  the  day. 

"  But  let  these  riots  be  pdlice-schenies  or  not,"  said  the 
soldier,  "  the  Tierf-EUxU  are  on  theur  luit  l^go." 
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''MMdutleCmk,^^  exclaimed  Qraiscliiis,  qmetly,  **  the 
RXRBfdij  is  iiir  more  nearly  in  the  Kuno  predicament ;  bnt 
kt  OS  not  disoDtt  polities  bdbre  the  ladiefl." 

"  Brawr'  fiud  Miranda,  rising ;  "  and,  as  the  moriiing 
u  iob,  Adda  wiU  allow  me  to  propose  a  walk  in  the  garden 

" Go, go!"  exclaimed  the  old  Dake ;  <'  here  is  Oermain 
oamiiig  vtth  a  packet  of  letters." 

Adela  kiussd  her  father ;  and  then,  in  a  few  moments,  the 
vhck  party  were  in  the  garden. 

Adiboal,  bjr  an  adroit  movement,  hofl  forced  Connt  Leo- 
pold to  precede  him,  so  that  Charles  Clement  remained  with 
Mimuid  and  Adela  in  the  rear. 

Tk  garden  was  kyvely  in  the  extreme.  Thongh  narrow, 
1:  vas  of  considerabk  length,  like  many  others  in  t  Fau- 
Uwrg  St.  Germain.  Lofty  trees  shaded  a  long  alley  that  led, 
itm  the  iteps  of  tLe  hotel,  to  the  high  wall  separating  it 
hm  mother  of  similar  character. 

"  An  exceDent  shooting-gallery,"  said  Gracchns  Antibonl, 
KTTeyisg  it  with  the  eye  of  a  connoisseur. 

"Dsrm  shoot?"  replied  the  Count,  with  somewhat  of  a 
a»,T^  his  glance  was  wholly  given  to  the  ladies,  who 
fezg  iffl  the  young  lawyer's  arm. 
**  Wgoldyou  like  to  shoot  against  me.  Captain  ?"  was  An- 
M'»  answer. 
*'  I  hare  se?eral  pistols  up  stwrs,"  cried  the  Count,  piqued 
si  hii  tone. 

'ir  these  hidies  will  allow  us,"  said  Gracchus,  with  the 
W  and  smile  of  a  coortier. 

**  We  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  playing  the  part  of  um- 
I«esi  and  in  awardiBg  the  prize." 

"Andre,"  cried  the  Const  to  a  servant,  of  dull  but  cun- 
aiag  mien,  who  stood  beneath  a  side  portico,  •*  go  to  the  chara- 
^•er  »hich  has  been  assigned  to  me  as  mine,  and  bring  mc 
(i<^  mv  box  of  arms." 

**  Yon  are  amply  provided,"  said  Gracchus,  who  was  mea- 
'iirmg  the  distance  with  his  eye. 
"  I  am  a  soldier,**  answered  the  Count,  haughtily. 
"  In-iliEation  has  made  of  it  a  noble  profeaiion,"  put  in 
Claries,  mildly,  "  while  it  is  the  least  glorious.    To  defend 
c-aeicountiy  is  great — ^is  good,  bnt  the  hired  corabatter  is 
l«t  one  reduced  to  a  sad  and  brutal  necessity  to  get  his  living." 
"Sir,"  said  the  Count,  contemptuously,  "  what  profession 
^7  trade  perchance  do  you  reckon  nobler  f  " 

"1  mean  no  offence,"  continued  Charles,  mildly,  "as  I 
•^peak  hot  settled  convictions ;  bat  any  is  nobler — more  glori- 
"^  The  merehant-sailor,  ploughing  the  sea  in  search  of 
empkmnent  and  sustenance  for  the  poor ;  the  physician,  heal- 
i3|  the  Bufierings  of  the  sick ;  the  man  of  God,  preaching  and 
^hing  good ;  the  penman,  spreading  light  and  knowledge, 
viiere  was  darkness  and  death ;  the  legislator,  making  laws, 
Kit  for  the  wants  of  a  class,  but  for  his  country — are  sublime 
^^e  him ;  but  the  bone-picker,  who  gathers  at  night  the 
oaloials  &r  knife-handles,  and  thos  gives  work,  and  hence 
<'^«  to  honest  men,  is  great  beside  the  soldier,  who  takes 
^H  and  whose  tmde  it  is  to  make  widows  and  orphans." 

""Yon  ace  against  war,  of  course,"  said  the  Count,  who 
Ixied  half  angry. 

*"  Mj  reason  and  hettrt  both  are,  but  I  kno^v  it  is  a  sad 
^^^Kiuty,  I  am  snfficieiit  of  a  politician  to  know  that  uni- 
versal peace  is  the  Utopia  of  a  dreamer.  Still,  let  not  those 
•b»  sail  their  Uood,  as  lawyers  do  their  brains,  for  money, 
be  htld  in  too  high  honour." 
**MMuieQ(  is  ii9t  a  ioldier/'  said  the  Coimt,  with  eye 


'*  Here  is  the  arsenal,"  pnt  in  Graochns,  who  feared  an  ex- 
plosion of  a  premature  cluuracter  botwccn  tiie  rivals. 

As  he  spoke,  Andre  laid  at  their  feet  a  small  box,  (Mintain- 
ing  a  large  assortment  of  pistols. 

"  May  I  choose  ?"  said  Gracchus,  with  a  bow. 

"  With  pleasure,"  replied  the  soldier. 

**  You  are  well  suppUcd,"  observed  (rracchns,  laying  the 
whole  stock  upon  a  rustic  bench,  and  showing  a  boyish  alac- 
rity and  curiosity  which  puzzled  Charles  Clement ;  "  here 
are  seven  pair  and  an  o:hl  one." 

"  Make  your  choicf,"  said  the  Count,  taking  up  a  jwiir 
which,  though  handsome  enough  in  that  day,  would  now  bo 
looked  on  as  gothic. 

"  But  the  prize  ?"  jmt  in  Antlboul. 

**  Whatever  you  please." 

«*  Choose  the  odd  pistol,"  whispered  Gracchus  to  3£Iranda, 
while  Count  Lcoi)old  loadod  his  arms. 

"  A  strange  choice  for  a  lady,"  said  the  Countess,  subju- 
gated by  the  tone  and  expression  of  the  yoang  man  ;  •*  but 
if  £  be  umpire,  I  will  select  the  odd  pistol  as  the  prize  of  the 
victor." 

"  I  accept,"  said  Gracchus  Antiboul,  quietly. 

The  Count  saw  that  the  priming  of  his  pistol  was  right, 
and  then  bowed  acquiescence  in  the  desires  of  thasc  around 
him.  Gracchus  then  advanced  to  the  end  of  the  avenue  and 
placed  a  board  upright  against  it,  on  which  he  chalked  se- 
veral circles*. 

"  How  many  shots  ?"  said  he,  after  measuring  twenty  paces 
on  the  avenue. 

"  Twelve,"  replied  the  Count. 

The  soldier  and  the  young  man  took  up  their  position^* 
the  former  having  the  Hrsb  iire. 

"  A  good  shot,"  said  Antibonl,  with  a  half* patronising 
air,  "but  not  a  perfect  one." 

He  then  fired,  and  his  ball  struck  thevery  centre  of  themark. 

"  A  good  shot,"  said  Charles,  ranch  surprised ;  "  but  how 
this,  Gracchus  ?  Students  are  not  generally  such  good  marks- 
men." 

**  I  shoot  for  a  great  purpose,"  replied  Antiboul,  gravely ; 
while  the  soldier,  visibly  piqued,  took  again  a  steady  and 
assured  aim. 

But  it  was  in  vain,  and  at  the  end  of  the  trial  agreed  on, 
Gracchus  was  unanimously  dechirud  the  victor. 

"  Had  I  known,"  said  the  Count,  quietly,  though  witliin 
a  very  tempest  was  raging,  "  I  would  not  have  (;ontendc<l  ■ 
against  one  so  perfect  in  the  art.     Where  have  you  served, 
monsieur  ? " 

<*  The  master  I  am  to  serve  lias  not  yet  npiieared  upon 
the  scene,"  replied  Antiboul. 

"And  that  master?" 

"  Is  the  people." 

"  The  people,"  said  the  Count,  much  surprised. 

"  The  ijeople,  a  body  very  little  heivrd  of  as  yet,  bnt  one 
of  which  history  will,  by-and-by,  have  also  its  tale." 

"But  the  prize,"  said  Miranda, holding  up  the  odd  jnstol— 

"  Is  mine,"  exclaimed  Gracchus,  who  took  the  weapon 
with  visible  delight,  "  I  have  fairly  won  it," 

"  You  value  it  ? "  smiled  the  Count. 

*'  More  than  can  be  imagined,"  said  the  student,  with  a 
hiugh  ;  "  it  is  a  trophy  of  a  great  victory." 

"You  have,  it  appears,,  been  used  to  small  contests," 
sneered  the  nobleman. 

"  I  have,  but  this  is  a  great  one,"  said  Gracchus. 

"  Explain  yourself,"  said  Charles  Clement,  who  viewed  his 
friend  unetisily,  for  he  really  thought  him  mad. 
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**  l^ftt  iMwr.  My  meaning  wonld  fts  yet  be  indiitinot ; 
hot  let  US  walk." 

The  ladies  readily  acquiesced.  Clement  took  Adda's  arm. 
Miranda  advanced  between  Antibonl  and  the  Connt ;  and  for 
more  than  an  hour,  the  party  wandered  through  the  charm- 
ing garden  of  the  hotel,  talking  of  those  ordinary  trifles 
which  make  up  the  sum  and  snbstance  of  common  conversa- 
tion—•conversation  often  more  interesting  than  more  pre- 
tentious and  serious  comrnvniou  lietween  man  and  man,  and 
woman  and  woman. 

CHAPTER  Xt. 
THE   PALAIS   BOTAL. 

From  time  immemorial,  the  Palais  Royal,  once  Palais 
Egalit^,  now  Palais  National,  has  been  connected  with  scenes 
of  revolution  and  trouble.  From  hence  Cardinal  Richelieu 
carried  out  those  mighty  but  bloody  plans  which,  by  break- 
ing the  neck  of  fcudadism,  and  aggrandizing  tho  monarchy, 
prepared  and  narrowed  the  struggle  between  the  people  and 
despotism.  Here  sat  ^lazarin  and  Anne  of  Austria,  and  here 
they  endured  the  democratic  and  troublous  risings  of  the 
peopleof  Paris — ^preludesof  more  terrible  insurrections.  Here 
reigned  that  able,  but  most  wicked  and  hateful  prince,  the 
regent,  and  his  worst  minister,  Dubois  ;  whose  crimes,  ab- 
horrent to  God  and  man,  prepared  a  Louis  the  XV th,  and 
that  frightful  demoralization  of  the  people,  which  left  them 
at  the  revolution  on  the  bleakest  shore  ever  yet  gained  by 
the  huge  vessel  of  ignorance,  infidelity,  and  hopelessness  in 
heaven.  Here  conspired  or  rather  plotted,  amid  revels  worthy 
of  names  which  our  pen  refuses  to  write,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  voted  his  cousin's  death,  and  ended  his  un- 
pitied  days  upon  a  revolutionary  scaflTold. 

It  was  here,  too,  from  cafi^  walk,  and  wine-shop,  that 
went  forth  the  signs,  which  gave  life  to  the  popular  move- 
ment. Here  congregated  philosophers,  patriots,  demagogues, 
politicians,  news-retailers,  news-mongers.  Here  were  writ- 
ten and  diffused  those  flying  sheets,  which  scattered  abroad 
the  tidings  of  what  was  doing  at  Versailles— that  town  of 
kingship  and  aristocracy,  but  which  now  contained  within 
it  the  men  who  were  to  guide,  one  stage  on  its  way,  the  bark 
of  revolution. 

Not  that  the  nobles,  priests,  lawyers,  and  other  of  the 
middle  classes  who  composed  that  body  were  to  make  the  revo- 
lution. Such  bodies  never  take  the  lead  in  movements.  All 
progress  for  good  or  ill  comes  from  below  upwards,  from  that 
despised  body  which,  however,  as  Rousseau  save,  composes 
the  human  race,  for  all  who  are  not  of  the  people  are  so  few, 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  counting  them. 

The  revolution  was  wholly  in  the  people.  The  one  ele- 
ment of  insurrection  and  disorder  was  at  work— neglect  by 
those  in  power  of  the  masses.  There  is  but  one  bulwark 
against  revolution.  Keeping  the  people  in  ignorance,  binding 
them  in  chains,  crushing  them  by  armies,  buying  them,  bully- 
ing them — all  these  have  been  tried,  and  all  have  fiiiled. 
Wherever  they  are  still  persevered  in,  there  they  will  still  not 
succeed.  The  one  bulwark  alone  is  of  avail.  Govern  them 
well ;  open  up  new  sources  of  employment  as  population  in- 
creases ;  ihcilitate  their  becoming  little  proprietors ;  enable 
them  to  be  fed  and  clothed  ;.make  of  them  men  with  rights  as 
well  as  duties ;  make  them  love  religion  and  piety,  by  the  ex- 
ample of  religion  and  piety  in  those  above  them  ;  have  fiiith 
in  them,  and  trust  them,  and  never  will  such  a  people  seek 
revolution.  Love  is  the  secret  against  all  civil  conmiotion. 
^'et  th^  nders  aid  ^  iQMses  love  one  anoUier,  and  never  will 


there  be  division.    The  people  are  olear'«g]itod,  generoos 
good ;  let  governments  nmke  them  more  so. 

But  Paris.  There  was  misery,  ignoraaoe,  idlaieu,  incre* 
dulity ,  anger,  the  wish  for  revenge,  starvation,  poverty,  on  ooe 
side  \  with  insolence,  pride,  contempt  for  the  poor,  aenrilitr, 
selfishness,  baseness,  grasping  avariceon  theother,8ndtheeol- 
lision  could  not  be  doubtful.  Light  had  pierced  thedoll  basis  of 
the  State ;  they  began  dimly  to  count,  to  see  that  they  vera 
many  and  miserable,  while  their  cqipressors  were  few  and 
liappy,  and  the  tumult  of  the  Fauboin^  St.  Antoine  was  lie- 
ginning  to  do  ks  work. 

The  cafe  Foy  was  one  of  the  principal  centres  of  the  talk 
of  the  day.  Here  crowded  the  enthusiastic,  the  hopefiil,  tbe 
lovers  of  liberty — the  men  whose  voices  and  pens  were  en- 
gaged in  pushing  onwards  the  coming  struggle.  Some  came 
to  read  the  gazeUes,  the  "  Journal  des  Etats  Generaux*'— 
the  "  Moniteur"  was  not  yet  in  existence — but  most  to  talk, 
to  propose  plans,  to  discuss  the  actions  at  Versailles.  In 
those  days  the  press  was  such  an  in&nt,  that  its  records 
were  old,  when  not  incomplete  and  bare,  and  men  coald  ga- 
ther news  only  from  word-of-mouth.  This  explains  the 
eagerness  with  which  groups  gathered  round  those  who  bd 
any  details  from  Versailles— 4ny  personal  narrative  to  tell— 
any  letter  to  read. 

It  was  seven  in  the  evening.  The  cafe  was  fuU.  Con- 
versation was  hot  and  loud.  Rumours  were  afloat  of  the 
most  varied  and  contradictory  character,  when  Charles  Cle- 
ment and  Gracchus  Antibonl  entered,  after  dining  at  ik 
Duke's,  and  promising  to  return  at  a  later  hour. 

'*  Give  me  the  '  Journal  des  Etats  Generaux,*  **  said 
Charles  to  the  gar^n, 

A  silence  followed  tbis  demand. 

"  It  is  suspended,  by  order  of  ihe  police,"  replied  tbe 
garden, 

"  Yes,  inonneur/*  cried  one  in  powdered  wig,  hice  ruffles, 
red-heeled  shoes,  with  sword,  and  silver  buckler, «  suspended, 
as  our  hopes  are  likely  to  be." 

<*  How  so?"  cried  Charles,  while  Antibonl's  &ce  became 
sombre. 

"  The  court  has  stopped  the  action  of  the  assembly,"!^ 
plied  the  Marquis  de  Saint  Hnrage,  "  and  announced  a  ifi 
ance  royaler 

"  We  are  betrayed,"  said  Gracchus,  tn  a  thrilling  voicej 

"  Yes,  young  man ;  but  this  is  not  aH.  Troops  pour  do^^l 
upon  Paris  and  Versailles " 

*<  A  0Ottp  d^etaJt  is  meditated,*'  exclaimed  Gracchus. 

«*  Paris  is  half  starved." 

<*  It  asks  bread,  and  they  send  it  bullets." 

*'  Send  them  back,"  replied  Gracchus,  fbrtonsly. 

«  Let  us  be  calm,"  interposed  Charles  Clemen^  gm^l^ 
<<  the  position  is  difficult,  and  we  must  reason  npon  it.  It  v 
evident  the  counsellors  of  the  crown  are  evil ;  his  majestr  il 
deceived,  and  our  intentions  are  misrepresented.  Let  us  dra^ 
up  a  calm  and  firm  remonstrance  against  those  who  are  m 
sifying  the  true  state  of  things,  and  persuading  the  king  th^ 
our  just  demands  are  to  be  answered  by  the  bayonets  of  f« 
reign  mercenaries." 

"  Bravo !"  cried  several. 

«  Yes !  let  us  draw  up  a  petition,"  cried  Graeclms, "  an 
let  a  hundred  thousand  armed  men  bear  it  to  the  foot  of  th 
throne ;  let  us  at  once  see  the  Austrian  and  her  crew  dri?* 
fh>m  the  king's  counsels,  and  the  monarch  and  his  only  tn 
advisers,  the  maand4aa!irt$  of  the  nation,  be  placed  in  fHendlj 
contact," 

<<  Bravo  1"  exclumed  Bdveral  others* 
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«M5  friwid,"  continued  Cliiirlw  Clement,  quietly,  "  is 
sopponDg  an  extreme  cniie.  If  «  great  demonttration  of  the 
people  be  neeesflarf  to  show  the  eonrt  that  Paris  has  but  one 
mod,  it  may  be  thought  of;  but  a  more  pacific  course  IumI 
fant  fii9t  be  tried. 

AtUuiaMBwnt  a  man  hastily  entered  the  caff.  He  was 
heated,  exsitsd,  and  spbwhed  with  mud  as  after  a  long  ride. 
As  be  iraB  known,  everybody  orowded  round  him. 

'•  Whit  news  horn  Versailles  f*  cried  the  Marquis  de  St. 
Honge. 

''  We  sie  betnyed->deoei?ed/ '  replied  the  other. 

"Speak,  man — exphun.    Who  are  the  traitors  ? " 

"Thii  BMMniBg  the  assembly  went  as  usual  to  their  hall 
of  BMrtog.  They  found  it  dosed,  and  oooupied  by  troops, 
uA  evpeoters  preparing  for  the  royal  $eanee,** 

"We  are  lost,  if  we  act  not/'  thundered  Gnochus,  in  his 
itsdeot  foiee. 

"BQt  the  members  came  pouring  down.  There  was  a 
tntl  Some,  among, whom  were  M.  de  Robespierre  and 

QtWrnkoown  deputies,  proposed  coming  on  foot  to  Paris." 
"Glomus  fellows  I"  cried  Gracchus. 
"Be  itill,  my  friends,"  said  Charles,  quite  as  excited, 

1^^  with  more  ootnmand  over  himself. 

"Otbn  again  proposed  deliberating  in  the  Place  <PArmett 
Netth  the  roof  of  the  hoarcns." 

"IWooly  roof  loft  for  the  people,'*  muttered  Anttbool. 

"Tbe  people  of  Versailles  crowded  round;  it  was  necessary 
todttide,  when  Bailly,  and  GulUotin,  a  doctor,  proposed  the 
Jni>UPanse€,  which  was  accepted,  and,  amid  the  applause 
cfiDttititades  who  eodorted  them,  they  went  thither." 

•'.\ndthsn!" 

"Tber  went  to  that  bare  and  naked  hall^tho  sky  lowcr- 
J?.  tbe  douds  pouring  torrcntai  tho  thunder  rolling— and 
<vore  with  unanimity,  s.ito  one,  to  live  and  die  by  the  Na- 
(H»al  Anembly,  vowing  never  to  separate  until  a  constttu- 
tio&ibottld  have  been  obtiined  for  France.'* 

A  roar  of  applause  succeeded.  Tbe  frequenters  of  tho 
n/<  crowded  round  the  new  arriTal.  Details  were  requested 
ud  giren,  and  all  saw  that  a  struggle  had  begun  between 
t^  ucienc  and  the  new  regime, 

Uofortonately,  in  this  world  nothing  is  so  blind  as  power. 
"nte  strength,  wants,  and  nnger  of  the  masses  are  of  slow  and 
<^^fi  imperceptible  growth.  The  tide  of  popubr  might  sots 
is  gndaally,  and  finds  the  enemy  asleep  on  tbe  warm  and 
!^B7  beach  of  possession,  revelling  in  the  delights  of  having. 
Ibus  often,  from  the  city  of  power  in  the  inevitable  struggle 
*^tcli  lucceeds,  the  good  and  tho  bad  are  swept  away 
together,  and  the  waves  of  progress  flow  over  the  ruins  of 
«hat  they  sought  but  to  cleanse  and  purify.  Tho  fault  is  with 
^aseuion.  The  advance  of  the  demot  is  as  reguhu',  sure,  and 
if«Titable  as  the  course  of  the  noonday  sun,  which  scorches 
those  it  finds  asleep  and  lagging,  while  it  vivifies,  warms,  and 
itrcDctbena  those  who  have  prepared  to  enjoy,  not  the  heats, 
^Qt  the  genhil  glow  of  the  great  luminary.  Governments 
n«  like  tbe  ten  virgins  of  Scripture — thoso  that  are  prepared, 
*bo  have  oil  fai  their  hmpf ,  who  havo  done  their  duty,  go  in 
^^  the  people ;  while  the  fodlish  ones,  who  have  made  no 
FtpsTatlon,  are  left  behind ;  for  they  know  neither  the  day 
^  tbe  bear  when  the  hand  of  the  people  comcth->or  rather 
^bandofOod. 

"Let  vs  deliberate,"  said  the  Maiquls  de  St.  Uurage, 
smnlj. 

"iHas  act,"  replied  Grsoohus. 

"Tboi  Ifl  wiidooi  in  both  oouns^/'  exchlmed  Chariei 


Clement.  "  To  act  without  dellboFation  would  bo  madnoss, 
as  deliberation  unfoUowod  by  action  would  be  folly.  Myjdea 
Is  to  persevere  in  getting  up,  oo  lougor  a  petition— that  I 
scout,  after  what  has  passed — but  a  remonstrance*  Let  us 
give  tho  evil  advisers  of  tho  Crown  warning.  Let  them  soo 
that  if  they  have  the  army,  we  have  Paris;  that  is,  the  wealth, 
intelligence,  might,  and  centre  of  the  nation.  The  Assembly 
abandoned  by  us  is  powerless,  and  will  fail ;  but  haeked  by 
Paris,  the  very  shade  of  feudalism  will  fly.' ' 

*'  Let  us  deliberate,  then,"  continued  Graoohas,  bowmg  to 
his  friend's  will. 

'*Fly,"  said  one,  hastily  entering  the  cafl;  <*  a  detach- 
ment of  the  guet,  aided  by  a  body  of  infantry,  is  coming  to 
arrest  what  they  call  tho  conspirators  of  the  cafk  Foy,** 

"  Never,"  cried  Gracchus,  drawing  ;  'Met  us  defend  our- 
selves. *  * 

The  whole  assemblage  hesitated,  though  alarmed  and  as* 
toundcd. 

"Folly,  worse  than  folly,  guilty  madness,"  said  Charles 
Clement,  dragging  his  friend  back  ;  "  we  shall  be  massacred 
without  gain  to  our  cause.  .  What  can  a  few  swords  do 
against  the  firearms  of  the  mareehaustee  and  soldiers.  Every 
life  lost  here  would  be  a  head  lost  for  liberty.' ' 

"But  it  would  bo  perhaps  the  signal  for  the  rising  of 
Paris,"  insisted  Gracchus. 

**  It  would  bo  tho  signal  for  filling  Paris  with  troops,  and 
dismissing  tho  Etats-Oeneraux/*  replied  Charles. 

"True,"  cried  the  Marquis,  also  sheathing  his  sword,  for 
he  had  drawn  as  well  as  Gracchus. 

At  this  moment  the  tramp  of  the  soldiers  was  heard  in  the 
gallery  without,  then  a  halt,  and  an  officer  entered. 

But  tho  occupants  of  the  celebrated  oofliBe-room  were 
rapidly  escaping  by  the  issue  leading  Into  the  neighbouring 
street,  and  not  one  was  captured. 

Charles  Clement  and  Gracchus  found  themselves,  after  a 
few  moments,  alone  In  the  Rue  de  Richelieu. 

"A  narrow  escape  of  the  Bastille,''  said  Gracchus,  with 
much  of  his  usual  gaiety. 

•*  Very,"  replied  Cuarles,  kindly,  «'  but  more  so  of  a  use- 
less death." 

"True,"  said  Antiboul;  «'my  dear  fellow,  you  are  always 
right." 

"Not  always,  but  sometimes,"  continued  our  hero ;  "  but 
our  lives  are  too  valuable  to  be  lost  in  a  roir.  If  liberty  needs 
a  battle,  let  us  be  ready,  but  there  was  neither  glory  nor  use  in 
being  nuissacred  by  an  overwbelnting  force  of  mercenaries." 

"  Where  go  you  ? "  inquired  Antiboul,  turning  the  subject. 

"  I  return  to  the  Hue  Dominique,  according  to  promise," 
said  Charles  Clement,  in  some  surprise. 

"  Ah,  j'os,  I  recollect." 

"I  have  double  reasons,"  said  Charles,  with  a  deep  and 
heart-felt  sigh.  "  I  promised  the  Duke,  on  my  honour  as  a 
man,  to  warn  him  when  the  hour  of  danger  was  come,  and  it 
has  arrived." 

"  Tou  are  right,  Charles,  tho  time  of  danger,  and  tho 
time  of  action.     But  will  this  not  hasten  this  marriage  ? " 

"It  will,"  continued  Clement,  with  a  resigned  quietness, 
which  hurt  his  friend  more  than  any  passionate  outburst  of 
grief  would  havo  done ;  "  but  my  duty  is  not  changed.  I  love 
my  sweet  cousin,  but  she  is  another*s." 

"Not quite,"  said  Gracchus,  laconically. 

"  The  Duke  has  given  his  word,' '  answered  Charles,  calmly, 
"  and  she  will  marry  a  man  she  hates,  while  I  endure  the  tor- 
ture QfMpghisr  I  adors,  nndof  aeebgheriauawcrthyli* 
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Still,  I  httve  bul;  one  course  to  ptirstio— to  stand  by  my  good 
undo  ;  to  Hhaw  liim  thnt  I  feel  to  htm  no  ill-will  for  an  act 
of  inyolantary  cruelty  to  me  and  her ;  and,  they  once  united, 
to  give  my  sorrow  free  course,  or  bury  it,  and  hare  no  mis- 
tress, save  my  country." 

•*  Let  us  go,*'  said  Gracchus,  musingly ;  **  the  sooner  this 
marriage  is  decided  on  the  better." 

•«  What  mean  you  ?  *' 

"My  friend,  ask  no  explanation  of  my  meaning  ;  but  this 
I  know, 'the  fair  Adela  shall  never  marry  this  ogre  of  a 
cousin." 

''Gracchus !"  cried  Charles,  shaking  his  head,  "raise no 
hand  against  this  man." 

•*  I  will  slay  him  with  his  own  pistol,"  replied  Antiboul, 
with  a  laugh. 

•*  My  dear  friend,**  said  Charles  Clement,  pausing  in  the 
street,  **  I  know  you— your  oUl  love  for  roe — your  devotion — 
your  wish  to  see  mo  happy — hut,  mark  mo,  I  would  not  ac- 
cept the  free  hand  of  my  beloved  Adela,  if  her  freedom  be 
the  result  of  a  crime.*' 

**  And  yet  will  her  freedom  be  the  result  of  a  crime.**  said 
Antiboul,  drily. 

•*  You  speak  in  ridilles.*' 

•*  I  do,  but  let  us  hasten  to  the  Rue  Dominique ;  I  trow 
theroaro  those  there  who  wish  you  well  .irrived.** 

Charles  Clement,  who  knew  his  friend  too  well  to  press 
him  for  an  explanation  of  what  he  felt  convinced  was  some 
wild,  and  eren  mad  scheme  for  his  success  in  the  dearest  ob- 
ject of  his  ambition,  shook  his  head  disapprovingly,  and  then 
pressing  the  other's  hand,  turned  towards  the  quarlier  St. 
Germain. 

It  was  with  one  of  those  bitter  pangs,  which  can  neither 
be  supposed  nor  explained,  one  of  those  emotions  of  void  and 
misery,  man  sometimes  feels  here  below,  that  on  entering 
the  Duko'a  salon,  Charles  Clement  saw  the  Count  Leopold 
lazily  reclining  on  a  couch  near  Adela  and  Miranda,  and  en- 
tertaining them  with  that  idle  small-talk,  which  it  is  the  wont 
of  courtiers  and  drawing-room  soldiers  to  dispense  in  largo 
doses  to  the  uofortunates  into  whoso  society  they  are  thrown. 
If,  however,  under  circumstances,  there  could  be  comfort  for 
our  devoted  lover,  there  was  much  in  the  animated  smile 
which  crossed  the  face,  before  cold  and  indifferent,  of  Adela, 
and  much  too  in  tho  gentle,  almost  pitying  welcome  of  Miranda, 
whose  grief  at  the  young  man's  sufferings  was  beyond  all 
he  could  have  imagined. 

To  love,  to  have  fixed  the  warm  affjctions  of  her  pission- 


ato  Italian  soul  upon  Chaises  Clement — ^io  know  that  h 
adored  another,  and  that  other  her  friend,  her  sister,  her 
cherished  companion — to  wish,  above  all  the  world's  joy,  their 
union  and  happiness — ^toseo  her  pining,  and  him  crushing,  in 
his  manly  heart,  his  hopes,  his  feelings,  his  aspirations— to 
know  no  means  of  bringing  about  their  union,  was  to  Mi- 
randa a  complication  of  agony.  Never  did  woman  love  man 
more  than  did  the  Countess  the  young  republican;  but  never 
did  one  selfish  thought,  one  faint  idea  of  what  the  marriago 
of  Adela  with  Count  Leopold  might  bring  about,  tarnlch 
the  pure,  noble,  and  earnest  desire  of  her  mind,  to  frustrnte 
the  marriage  of  the  affianced  pair,  and  bring  about  that  of 
Adela  and  Clement.  Miranda  was  no  common  being.  She 
had  let  loose  upon  the  young  aspirant  for  political  fame  and 
Iionour  all  her  womanly  affections ;  her  very  life  seemed 
bound  up  in  his,  but  she  loved  him,  not  herself,  and  hoped 
still  to  see  him  happy  with  her  rival. 

Mirandas  .are  rare,  but  they  exist. 

•*  Wliat  news  ?**  said  the  Duke  to  Clement,  who  came  and 
seated  himself  in  a  comer  by  his  side. 

•'Bad,  my  uncle,"  replied  Charles;  and,  without  further 
preface,  he  I'clatcd  in  low  tone  all  he  had  heard. 

"  Then  you  would  .id vise  me,"  faltered  the  Duke. 

"  To  sec  all  your  cherished  plans  carried  out  at  once,  and 
to  be  fully  prepared  fcr  the  worst,"  said  Charles,  with  cj-cs 
brim -full  of  scalding  tears,  and  with  a  bosom  swelling  to 
bursting. 

"  Noble  boy  !**  replied  the  Duke ;  "  noble  boy  !  But  T  sro 
there  can  bo  no  delay.  Adehi  may  be  left  alone  in  a  dar. 
Dark  hours  are  coming,  and  she  must  have  a  protector." 

"  She  must,"  said  the  young  man,  mechanically. 

*•  To-day  is  Saturday,**  mused  the  old  Duke,  with  a  pain- 
ful expresiiion  of  face.  "Ah  me!  thb  day-week  I  must  re- 
sign myself  to  part  with  my  child." 

*•  One  week,"  faltered  Charles. 

"  Could  I  justly  delay  longer  ?"  said  the  nobleman,  hesi- 
tatingly. 

".You  could  not,**  replied  Charles;  and,  rising,  ho  pleaded  a 
severe  indisposition,  wished  the  ladies  a  gentlo  good-night, 
and  went  out  leaning  on  his  friend's  arm. 

"  One  week,*'  he  murmured,  as  he  threw  himself  on  Grac- 
chus* s  breast. 

"  So  much,"  said  Antiboul. 

Charles  Clement  raised  his  head,  and  saw  a  gratified 
smile  on  the  face  of  his  friend. 

fTo  be  confinved.) 


A  STAR  SEINES  THROUGH  THE  MIST. 

A  l^OUTUGtESE  COXSPmACY  IX  THE  REION  OF  PHILir  TnE  SECOND. 


CHAPTER  1. 
PottTUOAt  was  Btill  in  the  height  of  her  glory,  when  Don 
Sebastian,  the  grandson  of  the  great  Emanuel,  ascended  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  The  bright  prospects  that  had 
dawned  on  the  country  during  the  reign  of  John  II.  had  been 
more  tlinn  realised,  and  the  land  so  favoured  by  Ileaven  in  a 
fertile  soil  and  most  enchanting  climate,  now  actually  basked 
in  the  noonday  sunshine  of  prosperity.  Under  the  reign  of 
Don  John,  who  was  a  prince  of  great  sagacity  and  most  libe- 
ral views,  Lisbon  had  been  made  a  free  port ;  the  most  ad- 
Tantageott?  commerce  had  b«ea  cstablishied  with  yarioas  parts 


of  Africa,  and  Captain  Diaz,  an  enterprising  navigator,  first 
discovered  and  passed  that  "Stormy  Cape/'  whioli  the  King, 
more  clear>sighted  than  the  brave  sailor*  mumed  at  onre 
"  The  Cape  of  Good  Ilope  !'*  Then  Iblbwed  the  oxjrioici  of 
Vasco  do  Gama,  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Emiutael,  Hie  dis- 
covery of  Brazil  by  Alvarez  de  Cabral,  and  a  kog  •criec  of 
successful  enterprises  by  sea  asd  land,  by  which  th«  PortQ- 
gucso  acquired  the  most  important  possesi»ioiii  in  HikMlMtaii, 
in  China,  and  in  South  America.  Whilsl  thn  extcndiDg 
their  power  by  means  of  foreign  Mttlements,  aad  new  toads 
of  proffliw  seemed  to  ri9c  lromibe,OQe»ii%liieiriggrMidi»« 
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nent,  ibemotlier  eonatiT  wms  the  soeoo  of  peace  aad  wcAlth. 
Kot,  as  DOW,  itrippod  of  ber  forei^  resources,  her  peasAotry 
oppressed,  hor  aristocracy  degraded,  her  middle  classes  di- 
Ttrted  from  their  proper  aTocatioos  by  civil  wars  and  party 
diswuiooi.  Portugal  enjoyed,  when  the  yoang  Sebastian 
eoDiDADOcd  his  rei^,  that  prosperity  and  civilization  which 
oQst  erer  be  the  result  of  a  sound  policy  combined  with 
j;rcat  wcalthland  an  extensive  coromcree.  Noble  names, 
prooo'jQced  with  admiration,  roused  the  spirit  of  lof^y  ambi- 
m,  sod  whilst  the  heroes  of  Portugal  risked  their  lives  for 
hr  glory,  historians  recorded  tho  great  events  of  their  times, 
ud  poett  »og  of  high  deeds  ajid  daring  enterprises. 

Botaclood  gathered  at  length  in  tliat  bright  sky,  and  there 

vere  not  a  few  individuals  in  Portugal,  who,  with  a  prophetic 

foreboding,  felt  that  her  sun  was  about  to  set,  when  Don 

Sebistiaa  announced  his  resolution  to  hoad  an  expedition 

a^inst  the  Moors  in  Africa. 

TlMfoon^  King's  passion  for  military  glory  was  irresistible ; 

Hbriog  espoused  the  cause  of  Muley  Mahomet,  who  liad 

^m  dvponessed  of  the  kingdom  of  Fez  and  Morooco  by  his 

Qcle.  ^liey  Uoluch,  he  embarked  with  au  army  of  twenty 

t^Mnsdneo,  contrary  to  the  urgent  entreaties  of  his  wisest 

Ibe  annj  of  the  usurper  out-nuroberad  Don  Sebastian's, 
ktiiisQoly  aroused  his  courage  and  ambition  to  tho  highest 
poc^  aod  he  even  wore  a  suit  of  green  armour  that  he  might 
fette  more  distinctly  seen  by  the  enemy. 
ti»  tvo  armies  met  near  Aloazar-quivir,  and,  aflcr  a 
^ipente  Btniggle»  the  Christians  were  so  completely  van* 
fjaisbed,  that  nearly  all  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 
Aiadn««i  the  slain  was  Don  Sebastian,  though  it  could  never 
^  exactly  ascertained  in  what  manner  bo  died  ;  one  rumour 
rrlsg  oat  that  he  had  destroyed  himself  in  a  fit  of  despair, 
2<'J  another,  that  ho  had  been  slain  by  a  Moorish  officer,  who 
f^sKQpwhilst  some  aoldiors  were  disputing  about  their  royal 
eapdre. 
And  DOW  a  dark  storm  lowered  over  the  onoe  smiling 
■ittii^al.  Mourning  for  her  young,  enthusiastic  sovereign, 
»i  the  flower  of  the  nobility  who  had  accompanied  him,  she 
^«  also  too  soon  to  bo  distracted  by  disputes  as  Jto  the  suo- 
^^tskm  to  the  throne.  After  the  death  of  Sebastian's  uncle, 
CsrU  Henrique,  many  competitors  aroso,  amongst  whom 
*m  Philip  II.  of  Spain — tho  Duke  of  Braganza,  who  had 
^«niti  Emanners  grand-daughter — Don  Antonio,  prior  oi 
Cnio-^md  Pope  Gregory  XIIL 

PbaSp*!  claim  was  not  the  best ;  but  he  had  tho  most 
F^«  to  sQpport  it.  Ho  placed  the  old  Duke  of  Alva  at  the 
-^  of  an  army  :  and  after  'gaining  two  victories  over  Don 
-Utooio.  the  only  claimant  who  asserted  his  title  by  arms, 
rhjp  vai  crowned  at  Lisbon,  Antonio  fled,  and  a  price  set 
«i  bis  head. 

^  faults  of  Philip's  heart  oounteraoted  all  the  advan 
^^  that  might  have  been  expected  from  his  talents  for 
P<«n9KQt     Entrusted  with  great  powers  of  benefiting 
"^nkiad,  he  is  chiefly  renowned  as  having  been  tho  instru- 

l  ii2«Bt»fnaeh human  misery  ;  and  whilst  his  head  well  fitted 
^'«  tA  he  the  nler  of  Spahi  and  of  the  Indies,  his  gloomy 

I  N  tjnninc^  temper  perpetimlly  led  him  to  perform  acts 

.'  iii^tint  to  tke  welfare  of  those  he  governed. 

hwataolbii^  ere  the  whole  Portuguese  people  groaned 
^^thehsrih  sway  of  their  foreign  tyrant — the  riches  pro- 
^hytsmaerca  we»  wasted  on  Philip's  war  with  the 
^vthohe^,  «ii4  the  hearts  of  his  rehietant  subjects  beat 
"^  7  vith  a  flMfv  «id  more  bitter  hatred  of  the  Spaaiih  yoke. 


The  battio  field  of  .ilcazar-quivir  seemed  to  have  been 
tho  grave  of  Portuguese  liberty,  and  every  eye  shed  tears  for 
tho  gallant  and  youthful  sovereign,  who  liad  there  braved  his 
fate,  80  full  of  hopo  and  c murage.  Inquiries  at  length  aroso 
;\s  to  what  had  boon  done  with  the  corpso  of  the  lamented 
Sebastian  ;  and  a  wild  hope  w.is  ontcrtainod  by  many  that 
ho  was  only  a  captive,  nnd  might  yet  escape.  Vague  ru- 
mours began  to  spread  in  all  directions,  nnd  wei*o  listened  to 
with  passionate  joy,  whilst  tlio  very  socrccy  pit^servcd  as  to 
their  source  added  the  fascination  of  mystery,  and  made  it 
difficult  to  contradict  them. 

At  tho  foot  of  t!io  Serra  d'Arabida  there  stood  a 
small  fishing  town,  chiefly  inhabited  by  a  poor  but  con- 
tented race,  who  earned  their  livelihood  by  selling  the  sar- 
dinha,  that  favourite  fish  amongst  tho  lower  classes  of  Per* 
tugal.  On  a  rock  above  tho  town  was  an  old  castle,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  still  a  prominent  object  from  a  distance ; 
and  a  little  farther  off  was  the  Convent  of  the  Arabida, 
whose  pious  fathers  alw.nys  welcomed  tho  fisher  boys  from 
Cazimha,  bought  their  sanli'nh.is,  and  never  allowed  them  to 
depart  without  some  spiritual  counaol  and  bodily  refresh- 
ment. Tha  drawing  of  the  sardinha  nets  is  still  a  sight  re- 
commended to  every  stranger  who  visits  Portugal,  and  finds 
himself  near  any  of  these  famous  fisheries  ;  but  it  oould  only 
be  by  a  painter  that  any  idea  of  tho  animation  and  interost 
of  the  scene  could  be  given  to  tboHo  who  have  not  witnessed 
it.  The  fish'^rmen  are  a  hardy  and  contented  race,  the 
women  cheerful  and  bborious ;  and  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  in 
this  toiling  world  to  see  how  the  inhablUnts  of  tho  villagea 
and  fishing  towns  in  Portugal  combine  the  severe  duties  of 
life  with  tho  innooent  enjoyment  of  tho  gifls  of  Heaven. 
Mueh  they  have  to  endure,  as  have  all  of  their  class  In  every 
land,  winning  their  bread  with  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and 
exposed  alike  to  storms  and  a  burning  sun  ;  but  even  in  the 
hour  of  hardest  toil  the  Portuguese  peasant  sings  his  gay 
Modinlka,  and  tho  boatwomen  of  tho  Douro  are  famed  for 
the  impromptu  songs  and  lively  speeches  with  which  thoy 
greet  tho  male  rowers  of  some  wine  boat  that,  swifter  than 
their  own,  passes  them  on  tlioir  course,  or  meets  them  slowly 
struggling  ajjainst  the  current.  And  thon  their  holidays-^ 
tboso  saints'  days,  the  mere  naming  of  which  so  often  rnuscs 
a  shudder  in  our  Protestant  £ngland~how  beautifully  do 
these  give  evidence  of  the  simple  tastes  aad  natural  refine- 
ment that  in  Portugal  cast  a  glow  of  romance  over  tho  poorest 
dwellings ! 

On  the  evening  of  one  of  tho  saints'  days,  in  June,  1501, 
the  littlo  town  of  Cazimbra  wore  that  festive  look  which  still 
rejoices  the  eye  in  every  village  of  Portugal  as  these  precious 
holidays  annually  return.  The  preceding  week  had  been 
one  of  unusual  labour — the  morrow  would  renew  the  toil,  but 
all  such  thoughts  were  for  the  present  banished  ;  every  indi- 
vidual not  prevented  by  sickness  had  commenced  his  dia  da 
fetta  by  attending  church  service.  There  the  successful 
had  offered  up  their  thanks,  and  the  unhappy  their  prayers — 
the  penitent  had  confessed  their  sinfulness,  and  many  an  anxi- 
ous heart  had  asked  a  blessing  on  the  object  of  its  love. 
Then  had  followed  the  hour  or  two  of  lauijhing  and  neigh- 
bourly gossip  between  the  "missa"  and  dinner—then  the 
"  siesta*'  to  those  who  wislied  to  rest;  whilst  many  a  house- 
wife employed  that  time  in  tending  her  babes  ;  and  bands  of 
the  more  restless  youths  played  a  game  resembling  nine-pine, 
or  paraded  about  the  road  with  their  guitars.  But  now  it  is 
evening,  and  all  are  enjoying  together  the  sofb  balmy  air  on 
the  greoo  open  space  that  ran  along  the  one  street  of  Cazlm* 
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bra ;  the  "  roonto'*  scorned  to  float  in  that  peculiar  haze  pro- 
duced by  great  heat ;  the  sea-brcezo  had  nearly  died  awny, 
and  the  calm  waters  were  tinged  with  a  roseate  hue  from  those 
bright  clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun ;  and  whnt 
are  the  humming  sounds  and  sights  that  fall  on  the  ear  and 
meet  the  eye  in  such  a  scone  ?  No  trace  of  drunkenness, 
no  angry  discussions  on  politics  are  to  be  heai-d.  No  boxing 
match,  no  cock-pit,  to  be  seen.  The  ?arious  family  groups 
are  assembled  into  one  gay  party,  and  dancing,  games  of 
skill,  music,  and  poetry,  are  the  harmless  pastimes. 

But,  apart  from  all  bis  companions,  close  to  the  shore,  sat  a 
youth,  who  seemed  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  sounds  of  merri- 
ment, and  gazed  on  the  sea  with  the  air  of  one  whose  thoughts 
are  trarelling  far  and  fast.  Tho  young  Roderigo  had  a  naUlo 
countenance,  and  singularly  expressive  eyes,  which.  c(»m 
bined  with  a  tall  and  graceful  form,  and  a  certain  dignity 
and  seriousness  of  manner,  made  Many  who  looked  on  him 
lay  that  the  young  fisherman  was  born  for  a  higher  destiny. 
And  there  was  one  pair  of  bright  and  tender  eyes,  that  ever 
teemed,  in  his  presence,  as  if  they  could  rest  on  no  other 
object.  Tho  young  Garlotta,  the  beauty  of  Cazimbra,  lOTcd 
Roderigo  with  all  the  passionate  devotion  of  which  a  woman's 
heart  is  capable  ;  and  for  his  sake,  cold  and  insensible  as  ho 
was  to  her,  she  had  refused  offers  of  marrlige  that  would 
hare  more  than  satisfied  any  other  girl  in  tho  village.  But 
neither  worldly  ambition  nor  love  had  yet  found  a  place  in 
Roderigo' 8  heart — as  yet,  his  warmest  affections  had  been 
lavished  on  the  good  Father  Antonio  of  the  convent,  and  his 
most  ardent  wish  was  to  be  received  within  its  walls  as  a 
brother.  The  road  to  the  convent  was  steep  and  ruggefl, 
but  never  did  Roderigo  walk  moro  lightly,  never  did  his 
heart  beat  more  joyfully  than  when  his  father  would  send  him 
to  dispoee  of  his  fish  to  the  good  monks.  The  eagerness 
with  which  ho  always  entered  the  abode  of  peace  and  "piety, 
his  reverential  manner  and  modest  questions  had  early  made 
him  a  favourite  with  the  kind-hearted  fiithors  ;  but  his  heart 
soon  selected  Father  Antonio  as  his  peculiar  friend,  and  many 
A  time  did  ho  pass  a  happy  hour  in  Antonio's  oell,  laying  up 
rich  stores  of  wisdom,  whilst  tho  convent  cook  examined  and 
valued  the  contents  of  his  basket. 

On  one  occasion,  when  overtaken  by  a  storm,  ho  had 
passed  a  night  within  the  convent,  and  early  dawn  had  found 
him  still  at  Antonio's  feet,  too  glad  to  listen  so  long  as  tho 
good  monk  would  teach.  Soon  after  this,  his  father  per- 
mittod  him  to  spend  some  days  in  that  much-loved  retreat, 
and  then  Roderigo  ventured  to  express  to  his  venerable 
friend  his  longing  desire  to  embraoo  a  convent  life.  The  good 
Antonio  had  already  loved  the  youth,  but  now  he  looked  on 
him  with  the  tenderest  interest,  and  spared  no  pains  to  culti- 
vate his  inquiring  mind ;  whilst  Roderigo  considered  it  no  hard- 
ship to  spend  the  leisure  his  companions  gave  to  amuseihent 
to  the  task  of  learning  to  read  and  write,  accomplishments  un- 
dreamt of  in  those  days  by  any  peasant  in  Portugal ;  and 
which,  when  added  to  many  other  acquirements  unusual  in 
his  class  of  life,  made  him  an  object  of  respect  and  admi- 
ration to  men  advanced  in  years.  His  wish  to  enter  on  a 
convent  life,  however,  met  with  no  encouragement  from  his 
father ;  and  for  some  years  his  filial  love,  that  forbade  him  to 
forsake  his  parent,  struggled  with  his  ardent  dosire.  Thus 
passed  his  early  youth,  in  serious  study,  in  religious  medita- 
tion, and  his  heart  untouched  by  any  warmer  feeling  than  his 
aflbotion  for  his  parent  and  for  Father  Antonio. 

At  length  his  &ther  died,  and  Roderigo  was  alone  in  the 
woiid.    Antonio,  alio>  wai  in  Borrow,  for  no  one  had  mourned 


moro  bitterly  than  he  did  the  subjection  of  Ms  oeuntry  to  the 
Spanish  yoke.  The  m  isfvyrtunes  of  Portugal  had  cast  a  gloom 
over  his  mind,  that  age  and  infirmity  had  failed  to  produce  I 
and  perpetually  dwelling  with  regret  on  tho  golden  past,  and 
with  dark  forebodings  on  the  joyless  future,  he  was  never  seen 
to  smile,  but  when  ho  welcomed  his  bdoved  pupil.  Bat  that 
pupil  had  for  several  months  been  unable  to  leave  his  parent's 
sick-bed,  and  when,  the  day  after  tho  funeral,  he  turned  hii 
stops  once  more  towards  the  convent,  his  heart  yearning  for 
its  holy  services,  and  calm  friendships,  he  felt  as  if  he  wera 
even  then  bidding  farewell  to  the  world  and  its  enret.  No- 
thing in  that  world  had  yet  engaged  bis  affections,  and  as  the 
grey  walls  of  the  convent  rose  before  him,  he  looked  on  it  as 
a  haven  of  reposo,  in  which  dwelt  his  sole  remaining  friend. 

Qn  entering  Antonio's  cell,  his  heart  experienced  a  sudJen  i 
pang  as  ho  remarked  how  pale  and  care-worn  was  the  good 
father's  venerable  face ;  and  as  ho  knolt  befbro  him,  and  ■■. 
cravod  a  blessing,  his  eyes  flilod  with  tears.  With  fervent 
affection  was  tho  blessing  pronounced,  and  Roderigo  stood 
before  his  beloved  toaohor,  and  with  trembling  eagerness 
commenced  the  stot7  of  his  bereavement  and  his  hopes.  He 
told  him  that  he  was  now  an  orphan,  and  pleaded  fbr  a  homo ; 
and  then,  with  tho  eloquence  of  true  fedii^,  spoke  of  the 
high  aspirations,  tho  pious  devotion  which  Father  Antonio ' 
h.ad  first  sown  in  his  mind,  and  how  he  had  been  the  means  I 
of  leading  him  to  desire  to  dodicato  himself  to  a  religtoosl 
life.  I 

As  the  young  man  thus  spoke,  with  glistening  oycs  and 
eagerness  stamped  on  every  feature,  Antonio  gazed  at  Wm 
with  evident  surprise ;  but  when  •  ho  concluded  with  ih« 
earnest  petition  to  bo  admitted  into  holy  orders,  tho  father 
mado  no  reply,  IIo  seemed  lost  in  oontempUtios  of  his 
pupil's  form  and  countenance,  as  if  ho  had  never  beheld  him 
till  that  hour;  and  so  long  did  that  silent  examination  con- 
tinue,  that  Roderigo,  wounded  and  uneasy,  said  at  last^ 
*'  Have  I  offended  you,  reverend  father,  that  you  thus  g^e 
on  me  as  on  a  stranger,  and  deny  me  even  an  anawer  ?  I 
my  request  be  too  bold,  send  me  back  to  the  world,  -when 
there  is  no  joy  fi>r  mo,  but  grant  me  one  kind  word»  aix^ 
permit  me  yet  sometimes  to  visit  this  beloved  retreat. " 

"  I  am  not  offended,  my  son,*'  said  Father  Antonio,  draw 
ing  a  long  breath,  and  raising  himself  with  an  effort ;  '*  to 
are  more  dear  to  roe  than  over,  and  yet  I  must  send  you  baci 
to  sojourn  with  the  children  of  this  world.  Tour  TocatTc^ 
is  not  real — your  inclinations  are  yet  untried— I  road  anothe 
fate  in  your  countenance— it  will  seek  you,  my  son,  \x  19 1 
find  you,  and  you  must  not  flee  from  it.  Once  I  thousrl 
otherwiso — but  I  was  then  blind — now,  I  sco  your  pni 
lying  clearly  before  me.  Yes,  Roderigo,  it  must  b«  sc 
return  to  your  worldly  concerns,  take  your  net,  go  into  yo^ 
boat,  and  struggle  with  tho  waves  of  your  own  heart.  '3r\j 
is  a  sacrifice  of  your  will;  hot  did  yon  not  wish  to  enter  01^ 
life  of  self-sacriftoo  ?  There,  then,  it  commenoes ;  lbr| 
higher  will  than  your  own  denies  you  what  appeared  &  ^i 
tuous  desire."  j 

Roderigo  dared  not  oppose  this  sentence;  and  Patli 
Antonio  seemed  not  to  notice  the  deep  afllietlon  that  to 
possession  of  his  soul.  Tho  remainder  of  the  day  was,  tlioi 
fore,  passed  with  a  certain  degree  of  restraint ;  tlio  pAr^ 
was  less  tender  than  formerly;  and  Roderigo  returned  hot 
a  prey  to  the  bitterest  regret.  He  flnnly  believed  ici  ^ 
reality  of  his  vocation  for  the  priesthood,  and  reeolv^^i 
provo  it.  He  went  through  all  the  routine  of  a  flsl]envxa.j 
life,  but  ht«  thoughts  were  not  xnterMtad    Hn  formed 
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giffidsUpi— be  entcrad  into  no  amuteiiMDU;  and  hU  heart 
mM  evea  the  temptation  of  roaponding  to  the  tenderness 
of  a  beinjr  as  aobic-miiMled  as  himself. 

la  this  Mij  tosaj  trecks  had  elapsed  sinoe  hie  visit  to  the 
eoQreat,  and  his  mind  was  bosj  vith  its  own  regrets  on  that 
siiaimer  ercaiag,  when  we  find  him  seated  apnrt  from  the 
pj  daocers.  He  had  been  for  somo  time  undistarbod,  but 
tbt  yoQDg  girl  nho  loved  him  at  length  drew  near,  and  hky- 
in|  her  haad  for  a  moment  lightly  on  his  shoulder,  said, 
"  Aivajs,  alirajs  gazing  on  the  sea  I  Wliat  do  you  read 
there,  Rodcrigo?*'  "My  destiny,"  he  replied,  gloomily, 
without  eren  looking  at  the  sweet  face  that  bent  tenderly 
orer  him— "  a  life  of  struggles  and  deoeitful  calms." 

"life  brings  its  seasons  of  straggle  to  all  of  us,"  said 
Carlotu,  drawing  back  a  step,  and  wounded  by  his  manner ; 
jet  the  next  moment^  bending  her  eyes  again  on  his  face  with 
la  expessioa  of  hopeless  fondness :  '*  we  have  all  our  trials; 
bathe  good  God  has  provided  pleasures  for  us  also,  if  we 

fioQiyieethem." 
"Ia» the  pleasures  of  his  holy  service/'  said  Rodcrigo. 
"Havrioe  is  not  cooflned  within  the  convent  walls/' 

»i>itke|irl,  eagerly,  whilst  a  deep  blush  passed  across  her 

^.  "  Eren  our  good  padre  tells  us  that,  and  how,  in  the 

Vf  nitingi,  there  are  rulos  laid  down  for  husbands  and 

vins,  £ahen  and  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  to  show 
tl4i  is  orery  modo  of  life  men  may  serve  God,  and  that 
i&ftioB  is  consistent  with  His  word." 

Kotiefigo  raised  his  head,  and  looked  for  a  monocnt  so 
»nat]j  in  that  speaking  face,  that  the  poor  girl's  heart 
tbnbbcd  almost  to  suffocation— a  sensation  of  hope  thrilled 
^  vbole  firame  with  ecstacy — ^but  the  strange  joy  was  short- 
i^ffid  as  it  vas  sudden.  The  young  man's  Up  curled  slightly, 
^  his  gUaoe  grew  oold,  as  he  said,  *'  Senora  Carlotta, 
JSQ  hare  thoughts  that  fit  you  for  something  bettor  than  the 
^■a  of  a  fisherman — you  talk,  too,  much  to  the  good  padre 
-yoa  ooght  to  be  a  nun." 

IIU  vorda  seemed  for  a  moment  to  rouse  the  pride  of  the 
^|irl,  and  her  dark  eyes  flashed  ;  but  love  was  triumph- 
s'ia  her  heart,  and  she  could  not  utter  to  him  an  angry 
v«rd.  She  oould  not  even  wish  tliat  he  had  not  so  well  read 
^tfaoQghts,  and,  casting  on  him  a  look  that  seemed  in 
it»!lf  a  hlesnog,  she  tamed  away,  and  whispered  to  heraelf, 
'*  Tei,  Roderigo,  I  will  be  a  nun  when  you  are  taken  awny 
^  ID7  ^es,  bat  oh,  never,  never,  whilst  I  may  look  on 
P^  oottld  I  leave  you  of  my  own  Iree-will. " 

Ibis  litUe  scene  had  not  passed  unobserved ;  a  stranger  had 
*^  himself  a  short  time  before  on  a  rock  not  far  from  llodo- 
'^•OQvbomhefized  his  eyes  with  a  lookof  calm  scrutiny;  but 
vbea  Carlotta  approached  the  youth,  his  expression  changed 
V)oae  of  restless  anxiety,  that  lasted  during  the  progress  of 
^ir  Bbort  dialogue.  When,  however,  he  noted  its  abrupt 
^"^B^oatJotty  and  how  the  girl  turned  away  with  a  gesture  of 
^flitt  sad  th*  youth  fixed  his  eyes  onoo  more  on  the  sea 
^dh  as  sir  of  complete  indifference,  a  smile  of  satis&ction 
P^  orer  his  face,  and  saying  in  a  low  voice,  *'that  is 
veil,'*  bs  rose,  and  drew  near  Roderigo.  \ 
i  The  BtrsQger  wore  the  dress  of  a  priest,  and  appeared  to 
i  K&radfanced  in  years,  although  his  dark  eyes  still  burned 
.  *Hh  a  fire  little  in  keeping  with  his  bending  form  and  snowy 
mx  Ho  leant  heavily  en  his  staff  as  ho  advanced,  and  every 
^^WBtindioatod fatigue;  yet,  when hd reached  Roderigo' s 
^1  hii  step  had  been  unheard,  and  despite  liis  weariness, 
^^  stood  fiir  some  minutes  in  silence,  watching  the  young 
^f^^nst't  eoonteiiaaQe,    Boderigo's  whole  form  seemed  to 


be  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  the  departing  sun,  and  as  the 
stranger  stood  beside  him,  they  would  have  afforded  a  good 
study  for  a  painter.  The  priest's  dark  robes  seemed  to  re- 
ceive uo  impression  from  the  evening  glow  that  yet  clothed 
the  youth  from  head  to  foot  with  its  brightness,  and  the  old 
man  again  smiled,  as  be  cast  a  hasty  glance  at  his  own  gloomy 
vestments,  and  thought  the  contrast  wuU  befitted  their  va- 
rious dostioios. 

*'  Young  man,"  said  tho  stranger,  at  length  breaking  si- 
lence, "  are  you  Rodcrigo,  the  fisherman?" 

Roderigo  started  to  his  feet  like  a  sleeper  suddenly  dis- 
turbed. **  I  am,  reverend  father.  What  do  you  require  of 
me?" 

"  A  night's  lodging  in  your  hut,  ere  I  proceed  on  my  jour- 
ney," replied  the  monk.  "  Father  Antonio  sends  you  his 
blessing,  and  prays  you  to  receive  tho  stranger,  as  you  would 
himself.  A  bed  of  leaves,  a  crust  of  bread,  and  a  cup  of 
water,  are  all  I  require." 

Rodcrigo's  countenance  had  brightened  with  pleasure  as 
the  stranger  spoke,  and  with  gay  abcrity  he  now  led  the  way 
to  his  humble  homOk  Ilis  cottage  was  small  as  tho  poorest 
in  Cazimbra,  but  distinguished  from  every  other  by  its  supe- 
rior cleanliness,  whilst  tho  simple  furniture  bore  signs  in  its 
arrangement  of  a  certain  degree  of  taste  and  refinement. 
Pictures,  and  little  images  of  saints,  too,  adorned  the  walb, 
and  tho  fresh  wreaths  of  cypress  and  myrtle,  hung  over  a  small 
shrine  in  one  corner,  deckrod  the  piety  of  the  youthful  pos* 
sessor. 

The  tablo  was  soon  spread  with  the  evening  meal ;  that 
cinsistod  chiefly  of  dried  fish,  with  a  few  eggs  and  a  little 
goat's  milk  ;  and  the  monk  partook  of  the  humblo  faro  with 
the  relish  of  one  who  had  lasted  long,  whilst  to  Rodcrigo,  tho 
enjoyment  he  received  from  the  conversation  of  his  guest 
was  far  greater  than  any  the  richest  banquet  could  have  af- 
forded him.  The  stranger  bad  returned  a  fow  weeks  before 
to  Portugal,  after  a  long  stay  amongst  tho  rude  people  of  the 
Now  World,  and  the  many  adventures  ho  had  to  relate  filled  his 
attentive  auditor  with  wonder.  It  seemed  as  if  an  unknown 
nature  bloomed  before  his  sight.  Uo  passed  through  almost 
impenetrable  forests ;  he  looked  on  strange  birds  and  wild 
animals ;  he  trod  a  new  soil,  the  treasury  of  hidden  wealth, 
and  conversed  with  a  race  of  men  so  simple,  that  they  knew 
not  the  value  of  gold  and  silver.  And  all  this  was  described 
in  a  style  so  poetical — in  language  so  glowing — that  it  seemed 
as  if  a  set  of  changing  pictures  were  presented  before  his 
charmed  fancy.  From  thoso  distant  regions  tho  old  man 
brought  his  eager  listener  back  to  Portugal— crossed  with  hhn 
tho  stormy  ocean — beheld  again  his  native  shores — and  shared 
with  him  his  mingled  joy  and  sorrow,  when  he  trod  once 
moro  the  land,  whoso  children  were  no  longer  free,  and  who 
pined  under  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  prince.  When  he  entered 
on  this  theme,  the  sounds  that  fell  from  his  lips  seemed 
scarcely  to  be  like  human  language — his  words  resembled  a 
stream  of  fire — and  Roderigo' s  heart  burned  with  a  flame  of 
enthusiasm  that  cnahived  his  every  sense. 

And  thus  the  hours  passed  till  midnight.  Roderigo  had 
prepared  his  guest's  bed,  though  he  had  no  wish  that  he 
should  yet  seek  repose ;  and  then  placing  on  tho  table  a  coarse 
loaf  of  bread,  and  two  cops  of  the  light  wine  used  by  the 
peasantry  in  Portugal,  reseated  himself  again,  in  tho  hope  of 
hesring  still  more  on  the  subjects  that  had  so  enchained  his 
attention.  The  monk  seemed  to  have  reoovered  from  his 
fatigue,  and  showed  no  signs  of  requiring  rest ;  but  no 
sooner  had  Roderigo  drained  his  cup  of  wine,  than  an  irre« 
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aiiUble  dfoirsmesf  wei^'bcd  Uown  hit  cjolids,  and  his  oam- 
p»nion*i  words  sounded  like  a  distant  murmuring. 

"You  are  goinj  to  sloop,  my  son,"  said  the  monk,  **  and 
it  may  be  that  I  shall  not  bo  hero  whon  you  avrako.  Our 
lots  may  bo  changod  ero  mornin^?,  crcn  as  tho  rising  sun 
changes  tho  vrholo  aspoct  of  the  oarlh.  Liiton  !  somo  great 
event  awaits  you;  and  you,  who  now  go  to  sloop,  a  poor 
fisherman  of  Cazimbra,  shall  awako  to  a  life  of  enterprise  and 
glory.'* 

As  he  emphatically  pronounced  these  last  worJi,  Ro  iorigo 
almost  unconsciously  repeated  them,  and  tlion  fell  asleep. 

Tho  whole  inhabitants  of  the  vilUga  had  been  for  some 
hours  wrapt  in  slumber,  when  thoy  wore  aroused  by  the 
cry  of  alarm.  Ro  lori.:7o's  cottage  w.»s  cavolopod  in  flames, 
and  so  fiercely  did  the  fire  burn,  that  no  one  could  at- 
tempt to  force  an  entrance  throagli  that  frightfil  bamer. 
An  a;joriising  female  voice  was  hoard  cntroating  in  vain  that 
help  might  bo  givon,  and  onoo  a  slight  girl  threw  herself 
forward  with  a  cry  of  despair,  .as  if  about  to  rush  into 
tlie  flames;  but  strong  luinds  seized  her  shudJcving  form, 
and  with  a  cruol  mercy  preserved  her  life.  It  was 
tho  young,  tho  levin -^  C.irlotta  who  thus  wished  to  die 
with  Roderigo,  if  sho  could  not  save  him ;  and  now,  when 
held  back  from  the  burnin?  grave  aho  had  been  saved  from, 
sho  did  not  faint,  nor  did  madness  soize  her  brain,  but  her 
heart  was  crushed  by  tho  agony  of  that  fearful  hour.  The 
work  of  destruction  was  spoodily  effected — the  cottage  lay  a 
mass  of  smoking  ruin  ;  and  as  Cirlotta  gave  a  last  look  at 
the  spot  where  the  beloved  one  of  her  heart  had  so  lately 
moved  in  strength  and  health,  sho  felt  that  sho  too  had  closed 
her  account  with  this  world,  and,  clasping  her  handi,  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh,  my  Roderigo  I  now  will  I  serve  the  God  thou 
didst  love  better  than  mo,  and  pass  al^  my  days  in  praying  for 
the  peace  of  thy  soul  and  of  my  own.*' 


CHAPTER  II. 

"We  must  now  introduce  our  readers  to  a  very  different 
scene  fram  that  of  tho  poor  flsherman's  hut  at  Cazimbra. 

The  beautiful  Ci-cscentia  do  Otcja,  a  cousin  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Sebastian,'.by  his  grandmother's  family,  inhabited  tho 
palace  of  her  guardian,  Don  Sousa  de  Mazedo,  in  Lisbon. 
Ucr  only  remaining  relatives  were  an  old  aunt,  secluded  in 
the  convent  of  Nossa  Senora  da  Concei^.ao,  and  the  exiled 
Antonio  do  Crato  ;  and  the  misfortunes  of  her  family  and 
country  had  produced  an  impression  on  her  mind  that  Lad 
materially  affected  lier  whole  character  and  feelings.  She 
had  brooded  over  that  one  subject,  until  the  gaiety  of  youth, 
and  the  warmth  of  manner  that  characterises  her  country- 
women, had  given  placo  to  a  cold  gravity  and  a  depression  of 
spirit  that  seemed  to  fit  her  well  for  the  convent-life  for 
which  she  sighed.  The  beauty  of  her  form  and  counte- 
naoco  was  of  no  common  kind,  for  she  combined  with 
the  reguUr  features,  the  long  raven  hair  and  dark  ex- 
pressive eyes,  so  constantly  met  with  in  Portugal,  a 
mingled  grace  and  dignity  in  her  air,  and  a  delicacy  of  com- 
plexion, that  distinguished  her  above  all  the  other  beauties 
of  Lisbon.  Her  loveliness,  indeed,  wanted  but  one  charm 
to  make  it  perfect — tho  charm  of  womanly  affection  and 
softness  was  not  there ;  the  thought  of  her  country  alone  dis- 
t  irbcd  the  calmness  of  her  spirit ;  an  almost  masculine 
prido  was  stamped  upon  her  brow,  and  never  had  her  heart 
beat  even  with  the  innocent  desire  to  please,  which  nearly 
every  girl  conceals  beneath  a  lighter  or  a  darker  veil.  But 
CresceBtia  needed  no  veil  to  bido  foeliogs  that  wore  strangers 


to  hor  bosom ;  and  tho  abionoo  of  thfkt  vv^im  cxjirenloD, 
which  their  presence  over  produoos^  was  thft  sole  biomisU  lo 
the  loveliness  of  her  countenanoe. 

She  was  sitting,  one  erooiog.  io  a  trelliied  Ypmndah,  tbt 
commanded  a  flno  view  of  tha  Tagos ;  be«uU(ul  flowtn 
surrounded  her,  and  on  hor  finger  rested  her  favourito 
parrot,  whilst  a  young  and  handsome  roan  stood  opposite, 
gazing  tenderly  on  her  face.  Ue  held  a  small  guitar,  on 
which  he  occasionally  struck  a  few  chords  jts  an  aocompanl- 
mcnt  to  a  tender  lovo  ditty,  which  he  sang  in  a  low  voice ; 
whilst  Crescentia  seemed  to  give  no  heed  cither  to  tho  words 
or  the  looks  that  were  intended  to  mark  their  moaniug,  but 
continued  to  play  carelessly  with  her  bird. 

Nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the  oontrast  between 
those  two  young  persons.  Nature  appeared  to  have  givon 
the  sofler  character  to  the  youth,  the  stronger  to  the  inaideo ; 
and  whilst  calm,  concentrated  thought  dwelt  in  Crescentia's 
eyes,  enthusiasm  and  tenderness  gleamed  from  her  com- 
panion's, .ind  he  looked  like  one  of  those  beings  whoso 
feelings  raise  them  abovo  tho  earth,  and  who  love  with  tho 
love  of  angels. 

This  young  man  was  Don  Ramiro  de  Masedo,  the  only  son 
of  Crescentia's  gu.ardian.  He  was  only  two  or  ihreo  years 
older  than  herself ;  but  although  they  had  been  brought  op 
together,  had  studied  and  pkiyed  together,  this  interoeurss 
h.ad  produced  no  familiarity  between  them.  CreeQentia*s  re- 
serve had  increased  with  her  years;  and  no  sooner  had  Ramiro 
learnt  to  foci  at  all,  than  he  found  that  the  yeuj^g  girl  had 
placed  herself  so  high  above  him,  that  whilst  his  heart  throb- 
bed with  love,  he  did  not  dare  to  show  her  anything  hat  a 
silent  respect.  For  some  time,  he  had  not  even  ventured  to 
express  his  wishes  to  himself ;  but  his  devotion  fiad  net  es- 
caped his  father's  penetration,  and  Don  Sousa,  in  bidding  him 
endeavour  to  win  Crescentia's  hand,  fanned  into  a  ^fiidk.  flaote 
the  smouldering  fire  that  might  otherwise  have  lain  still  dor- 
mant in  his  breast.  Fortified  by  the  hope  inspired  bj  his  fa-l 
ther's  sanction,  he  now  longed  for  a  return  of  affection,  and 
soon  became  a  prey  to  all  the  anguish  of  suspense  and  j^alou&y. 
But  both  these  feelings  were  alike  imncoeasaiy — CroeccQtia*4 
heart  had  already  pronounced  his  doom,  and  although  no  riral 
had  gained  more  favour  than  himself,  sho  felt  that  she  coulj 
never  love  him ;  and  fearing  abovo  everything  the  dedaralittt 
of  an  attachment  she  was  compelled  to  wound,  sho  assumed^ 
coldness  of  manner  that  was  oalcuhited  to  destroy  every  h<«pc| 
whilst,  with  a  sort  of  nervous  uneasiness,  abe  mado  everj 
effort  to  avoid  his  society. 

The  guitar  now  suddenly  ceased — a  painful  sikmce  ensued, 
and  after  a  few  minutes  had  thus  passed,  Ramiro  approaches 
Crescentia,  whose  heart  beat  more  quickly  w  ith  intttitiw*  alaro^ 
"  Sonera,"  he  said,  in  a  low  and  trembling  voice,  "  I  ha^ 
long  desired  a  moment  like  this,  and  I  must  not  now  negWi 
it.  Cannot  your  heart  tell  you  what  I  wish  to  njr,  Cresoe^ 
tia,  and  all  that  I  despair  of  being  able  to  express  in  words  ^ 

''  Say  no  more,  Don  Ramiro,"  replied  Cresoeatia,  ^iravelj 
as  she  replaced  her  bird  in  its  cage ;  **  other  giris  o^ght  poi 
haps  reply  to  you  in  the  negative,  but  I  despi^  anoh  artific< 
Yes,  I  know  what  you  would  say,  Ramiro— yon  would  otfj 
me  the  richest  gift  a  mortal  can  bestow— your  heart  I  See^ 
I  express  it  for  you ;  ibr  I  do  not  wish  thai  yoa  should  pd 
lane  your  most  sacred  feelings,  by  laying  then  open  to  a 
ungrateful  woman— and  Heaven  haa  eroatod  ma  ua j;catefa 
insensible  to  love.'* 

"  Nay,  Crescentia,  let  mo  speak,"  said  Bimir<»>  with  de^ 
omotioD.    "  Tho  bird  flaps  its  wiogi  to  the  m  which  it  oa) 
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D'lt  r&ifb,  ndlbe  flonvr  {urns  Its  head  towards  tho  bright  orb 
iW  ^.m  tt  We,  and  man  eonftdra  hfs  woes  to  the  an^lsthnt 
wntch  OTer  him,  tlthou^h,  in  their  abode  of  bliss,  they  know- 
no  Bwredf  sWTOtr.    I  hate  loircd  you,  CrMCentta,  ever  since 
1  mnrtnber  imythtn? — from  you  I  learnt  every  fine  and 
Mtlefeefing  that  exists  within  roe — your  ironge  has  saved  mc 
frrm  mnry  dangers — ynnr  an^ri'Hc  form  has  ever  stood  bc?ide 
the  ptretpices  near  which  the  fully  of  yoath  )iastened  mo — in 
«Tf ry  rtniggfc  it  has  been  from  yom*  hand  I  have  received 
FlTPBgth.    But  I  never  perm  Itted  myself  to  imagine  that  you , 
who  wen  in  my  eyes  a  faint,  could  become  the  property  of 
liriof  mortals— roy  father's  words  first  suggested  the  idea — 
a  wild  bope  sroM  within  me — a  heavcb  upon  earth  appeared 
Wore  me,  and  my  peace  was  gone  1      Then  I  saw  how  all 
ikmd  Ton,  and  how  many  there  were  who  shared  my  ado- 
nt^tm.   I  felt  my  own  imworthiness,  yet,  for  the  first  time, 
jrabwT  and  hatred  took  possession  of  my  heart." 
"Recollect  yourself,  Rnmiro,'*  said  Crescentia ;  **  a  wild 
&nQ  las  confused  your  brain.     Bo  a  man,  and  forget 
Kcii  IcSih  projects.     You  have  raised  an  unworthy  girl  to 
tknukof  a  saint :  well,  let  her  continue  such  for  you,  and 
W  MQvd  that  sbo  will  treasure  amongst  her  most  valued 
^«a  Hk  thought  of  having  had  some  share  in  urging  you  to 
w:».  No  other  tie  can  ever  unite  us — I  do  not  love  you — 
7  fere  no  man,  nor  can  I  ever  do  so.     A  convent  is  tho  wish 
rf  IDT  heart— you  know  my  father's  dying  words  forbade  my 
f'ia?  the  reil  until  I  had  attained  my  twenty-fourth  year 
^  akbongh  I  shall  obediently  await  that  time,  I  consider 
sjirif  wen  now  as  tho  bride  of  Heaven.     For  me,  the  last 
«^^  ay  noble  race,  thero  is  indeed  no  other  fitting  asylum — 
^'tfw,  and  your  house,  have  turned  to  tho  new  stars,  and 
'^w^  yon  have  received  honours  from  Spain.     I  am  a 
Pmefaeie,''  added  Crescentln,  proudly,  •*  and  I  cannot  for- 
r^tbstmyaoeeston  were  kings  of  Portugal.     Yet  think 
^■4  that  I  would  turn  you  from  your  allogianoe — I  honour 
i«fcfijioe«  in  every  cause,  and  am  ready  to  die  rather  than 
'^mee  my  own.     Give  me  your  hand,   Ramiro,   and  if  I 
tt  nw!«d  dear  to  yon,  let  this  conversation  be  thought  of  no 
s«e  between  as.     Let  ns  plunge  it  in  the  stream  of  time, 
tJat  ivaHows  up  this  day,  even  as  the  Tagus  now  spreads  its 
•ares  OTer  that  setting  sun." 

At  these  words  Crescentia  rose  and  left  the  balcony. 
waifodid  not  attempt  to  detain  her,  but  remained  himself 
''^  to  the  spot,  until  the  dark  shades  of  night  gathered 
^m  him.  His  eye  was  fixed  on  the  river,  and  still  he 
PH  m  the  vessels  that  covered  it  becamo  dim  and  indis- 
*^  and  the  splendid  city,  so  lately  gilded  by  the  evening 
'^t  ^y  fte  a  dark  mast  before  him — then  lights  began  to 
?&aa»T  in  many  windows,  and  occasionally  the  bright  flash 
^«  torch  east  a  momentary  brightness  in  the  streets— the 
-wi  of  hnman  voioea  became  more  hushed,  the  splash  of 
^"^  few  frequent — ^and  then  the  moon  arose,  cold  and 
n<m.  as  if  moeUng  at  all  boman  pasaions— and  Ramiro  still 
"^  ^iniieediBg  of  all  these  changes,  conscious  of  nothing  on 
'^h  hii  efs  appeared  to  gaaee,  and  alive  only  to  the  aching 
*«**»«!  ef  a  mnlied  heart.  At  length  he  roused  himself 
Wtt  thii  stota  ef  meBUl  stupor— with  a  sharp  pang  of  agony, 
^  Kfeated  to  I^maelf  Gieieentia'a  words.  recaUed  her  look 
ttn^  pity  and  reaolntion ;  and  as  the  future  rose  before 
**.  "tripped  of  the  fond  bopee  that  had  hitherto  adorned  it, 
»  feat  that  life  for  Mn  wal  aoir  eonsecrated  to  self-denial  and 
pttJeaee. 

^^**>fBtthewaiy<ieTate4admirer9  of  Orescentia's  beauty, 
*■•  ^  Hfttim  hild  a  prominent  pbioe.  lie  was  of  an- 
^ouxv.— HO.  cfLxxn. 


cicnt  and  noble  fnrntly,  in  tho  pos30Ji.«ion  of  .n  princely  fortuna — 
a  person  of  rare  and  commanding  beauty,  nntl  a  generous  and 
cultiv.it<^d  mind.  11*^  wns  no  longer  young,  but  tho  calmness 
of  manner  which  oxporicnce  seldom  fails  to  give,  where  there 
is  a  reflecting  mind  nnd  resolut'^  spirit,  a'ldcd  considerably  to 
the  imprcsMon  produced  by  his  rirrh  and  varied  conversation, 
and  the  correctness  of  all  his  sontitncnts ;  whilst  thebeatityof 
his  finely  chiselled  features,  and  dark  eyes,  lost  nothing  by  the 
tlioughtfulneas  stamped  on  his  brow,  and  wliich  told  of  years, 
and  cares,  and  stu  fly.  His  palace  was  colehratod  for  its  almost 
oriental  luxury,  and  the  refined  ta«to  that  appeared  in  all  his 
entertainments ;  yet  his  personal  habits  were  simple,  and  his 
wealth  flowed  frcoly  wherever  misfortun<»,  poverty,  or  indus- 
trious  merit  opened  a  charm^l  for  it.  lie  had  only  rotumod 
to  LtBbon,  after  a  long  residence  in  Brazil,  a  few  months  be- 
fore the  period  of  this  tale;  and  tho  marked  manner  in  which 
he  sought  Don  Souza  do  Mazcdo's  hou^e,  and  attached  him- 
self, with  almof»t  knight 'y  gallantry,  to  his  fair  ward,  had  soon 
aroused  the  dream  of  jealousy  in  Rainiro*3  breast. 

Don  Joas  do  Kibeira  seemed,  in'lcctl.  well  suited  to  win  the 
love  of  one  who  was  wl80  above  her  years,  and  to  whom  the 
light  gaiety  of  youth  was  ever  distasteful ;  but  no  such  con- 
quest ensued  -.although  Crescentia  evidently  preferred  Rtbeira's 
society,  she  treated  him  only  as  a  valued  friend,  whilst  he, 
unmoved  by  her  coldness,  seemed  anxious  still  to  win  her 
approbation,  and  openly  made  her  tho  queen  of  those  fetea 
that  were  tho  admiration  of  all  Lisbon.  Many  speculations 
were  formed  as  to  how  this  strange  friendship  would  con- 
clude, and  Ribeira's  patience  excited  as  much  surprise  as 
Croscentia's  indifl'«rence  ;  but  all  tho  whispers  and  surmises 
of  which  they  were  tho  subject,  were  to  them  of  no  conse- 
quence ;  and  they  continued  to  meet  daily,  and  to  enjoy  to  the 
utmost  the  pleasuro  two  such  minds  must  receive  from  an 
intercourse  of  cordial  friendship,  without  appearing  to  dream 
of  any  nearer  tie. 

Some  weeks  after  tho  conversation  just  related  between 
Ramiro  and  Crescentia,  Ribeira  gave  one  of  his  most  splen- 
did fetes  at  a  country  house  not  far  from  Lisbon.  The  gar- 
dens wero  illuminated  so  as  to  produce  an  artificial  day  ;  the 
windows  of  tho  long  suite  of  apartments  were  thrown  opeti, 
to  admit  the  balmy  air  of  a  summer  night,  and  the  rich 
perfume  of  the  orange  blossoms  ;  and  a  band  of  musicians  was 
placed  in  a  shrubbery  not  far  from  the  house.  Thus  thero 
was  provided  every  luxury,  for  those  who  might  prefer  the 
shelter  of  tho  palace,  and  those  who  were  inclined  to  enjoy 
the  beauty  of  tho  gardens  ;  and  so  brilliantly  wero  both  illu- 
minated, that  each  presented  a  most  gay  and  animated 
scene  to  the  other.  Black  servants  flitting  about,  and  carry- 
ing refreshments  in  gold  and  silver  dishes,  afforded  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  tho  gaily-dressed  guests  ;  and  small  fires,  fed 
with  costly  incense,  blazed  near  tho  various  garden-houses, 
attracting  near  their  cheerful  brightness  many  social  groups, 
whilst  others  strolled  in  pairs  along  tho  well-trimmed  walks, 
in  the  intervals  that  occurred  between  the  dances. 

Near  one  of  those  garden  houses  Crescentia  was  seated  with 
a  small  circle  of  her  most  intimate  associates — a  black  girl 
had  been  entertaining  them  with  songs  and  dances,  and 
Ribeira  stood  behind  Crescentia' s  chair,  whilst  Ramiro  had 
seated  himselfby  her  side,  forgetting,  for  a  time,  his  sufferings 
in  the  contemplation  of  her  beauty  and  the  joy  of  being  in  her 
presence.  Suddenly,  a  new  guest  was  announced,  and  Don 
Joas  do  Ribeira  advanced  to  meet  a  Spanish  noble  belonging 
to  tho  Viceroy's  suite,  and  who  begged  permission  to  pre- 
sent »  stranger  who  accompanied  him.    In  naming  the  lattef, 
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he  described  him  90  as  to  be  beard  hj  all  present,  as  a  famous 
improvisator©,  and  every  eye  was  turned  with  interest  on 
the  handsome  yet  simply-attired  stranger,  in  whose  high 
forehead  and  singularly-expressive  mouth  all  fancied  they 
oould  distinguish  the  marks  of  genius.  When  some  time  had 
elapsedj  during  which  the  Spaniard  ooaversed  with  Don 
Joas  de  Ribeira,  and  Ramiro  addressed  the  poet  with  the 
mild  courtesy  that  generally  accompanies  a  serious  and  ge- 
nerous mind — a  wish  was  expressed  that  the  stranger  might 
give  a  specimen  of  his  peculiar  art.  Ho  instantly  complied, 
with  an  unembarrassed  and  graceful  manner.  A  harp-player 
was  summoned  to  accompany  bim,  and,  at  the  request  of  the 
Spanish  noble,  he  chose  for  bis  subject  the  Siege  of  Grenada, 
lie  described  the  character  oi  Isabella — her  womanly  faults, 
her  heroism  and  faith ;  then  her  presence  in  the  camp,  the 
surrender  of  the  city,  and  the  triumphal  entry  of  Ferdinand 
and  his  queen.  Then  came  the  consecration  of  the  mosque 
as  a  Christian  church ;  and,  in  glowing  language,  the  poet 
described  the  pUnting  of  the  Castilian  standard  on  the  highest 
minaret,  and  the  kneeling  down  of  the  King,  the  Queen, 
and  the  whole  army,  to  give  thanks  to  Heaven  that  had  given 
them  the  victory. 

The  poet's  words  gave  life  and  colour  to  the  picture  be 
presented,  and  when  he  concluded,  his  auditors  hardly  dared 
to  breathe.  That  army  of  Christian  worshippers,  bent  in 
humble  adoration,  seemed  almost  to  float  before  their 
eyes ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  solemn  ohords  the  harper  drew 
from  his  instrument  had  entirely  ceased  for  some  time  that 
the  general  deligla  found  vent  in  words.  A  request  was  scon 
vrgcd  for  a  s«cond  performance  ;  and  the  stranger,  turning  to 
Crcscentia,  who  sat  near  him,  said,  **  Senora,  will  you 
iavour  me  witii  a  subject  of  your  own  selection  ;  I  may  then 
hope  the  muso  will  be  indulgent  V  * 

••  You  have  sung  to  us  of  Spain,"  said  Crescentia,  *'  and  I 
would  fain  have  you  now  awake  the  ancient  fame  of  Portugal ; 
but  our  star  is  set,  and  the  shadow  of  a  lost  prosperity  can 
only  add  to  the  anguish  of  adversity.  Take,  then,  a  subject 
of  a  less  passing  nature ;  behold  that  bright  and  perfumed 
flame  ;  and  since  you  haye  sung  with  words  of  Are,  discourse 
to  us  now  of  fire— a  fitting  theme  for  genius.'' 

The  poet  bowed  low,  and  after  a  few  moments  of  reflec- 
tion, he  entered  on  the  subject  selected,  and  in  a  fanciful 
manner  described  the  birth-place  of  fire — a  lovely  island, 
known  only  to  the  sun,  when  he  ascends  his  loity  throne, 
and  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  stars,  when  he  seeks  his 
rosy  couch. 

*'Onco,'*  he  continued,  "an  inimical  demon,  a  spirit  of 
darkness,  crossed  the  sacred  flame  in  this  lonely  island.  In 
perpetual  strife  with  the  sun,  he  had  learnt  the  way  to  the 
fountain  of  Arc,  and  borrowed  a  few  rays  from  his  enemy  to 
conceal  his  blackness.  Slumber  and  dreams  were  in  his 
power,  and  his  speech  was  as  intoxicating  as  opium.  By 
his  order  the  spirit  of  dreams  threw  some  dark  flowers  into 
tho  flame,  thit  caused  it  to  rise  with  a  hissing  sound, 
and,  curling  itself  like  a  serpent,  it  left  tho  place 
where  it  had  hitherto  dwelt  ;  and  followed  the  deceptive  de- 
mon through  the  centre  of  tl:c  globe,  under  the  great  ocean ; 


and  then,  emerging  from  the  earth,  it  olimbed  loowUiii 
and  traversed  valleys*  and  sought  from  east  to  west  in  vun 
the  images  by  which  its  enemy  had  entioed  it.  The  lovw 
spirits  of  flre  followed  it  like  a  cloud  of  sparks,  and  vera  con- 
demned by  their  superior  to  wander  in  waste  ditches,  homo- 
less,  deceiving  and  deceived,  a  snare  to  the  midaigfat  wan. 
derer,  and  themselves  perpetually  struggling  with  uigbi  sod 
darkness. 

* '  Light  and  life  had  now  deserted  tho  lonely  isUnd,  ant)  the 
▼ictorioos  darkness  waved  its  blaek  etandard  over  its  d»v 
territory.  The  beauty  of  the  meadows  died,  the  brook 
stood  still,  the  flowers  laid  aside  their  gay  attire,  sad  ail 
nature  wore  mourning  in  a  silence  as  profound  as  that  which 
reigned  when  the  earth  was  yet  without  form. 

•  *,Long  after  this  misfortune,  two  friendly  spirits  lay  sleeping 
in  this  island.  Suddenly  lightning  flashed  across  their  eyes, 
and  a  voico  like  thunder  pronounced  these  wordi:— 
*  Awake,  and  seek  the  light,  ye  children  of  the  sacred  flame! 
A  star  shii\c$  through  the  snwf/'  And  the  spirits  an»e, 
and  though  darkness  surrounded  thom,  and  a  death-like 
silence  filled  them  with  awe,  they  set  forth  hand  in  baud, 
and  wandered  round  the  island.  And  behold !  a  spark  sud- 
denly gleamed  bcfoi-e  tbcm,  and,  flying  over  their  hcadi, 
whispered  tho  words,  *  follow  me.*  And  they  followed,  and 
the  bright  spark  led  them  to  the  fountain  of  fire,  over  whick 
the  demon  had  spread  his  dark  cloak,  and,  deseeuding  ou  it, 
consumed  it,  whilst  the  demon  fled  with  a  ioed  cry. 

•  •  Then  the  flanio  burned  again  as  before — the  black  stan- 
dard fell  to  the  ground— the  brooks  danced  to  their  o»n 
melody— the  flowers  decked  thenisotves  in  beauty— and  the 
spirits  of  light  and  life  returned  to  the  island.** 

The  poet  ceased,  and  the  oomiKiuy  loaded  him  with  th.uki 
and  praises ;  but  w|jilst  the  sound  of  music  summoned  llw 
dancers  to  recommonce  that  amusement  which  had  been  so 
unexpectedly  interrupted,  Ribc.ira  drew  near  to  the  iiu|»n>- 
visa  tore.  **  Did  you  understand  mo  I"  asked  the  Utter. 
"  I  gave  the  word  to  gain  your  attention,  and  I  now  retuni 
to  tho  convent  to  Donna  Eusebia." 

*•  I  did  undersUnd  you,"  replied  Ribeira,  "  Whore  doei 
the  glow-worm  hido  itself?" 

**  In  well-concoalod  obscurity."  returned  the  poet.  *'But 
now  you  must  act,  and  Donna  Eusebia  oxpeots  to  hear  froia 
you." 

"  Some  one  approaches,"  whispered  Kiboira ;  then  aload 
ho  said,  «*  Como  into  this  summer-house,  and  I  will  writes 
letter  of  introduction  for  you  at  the  Court  of  Florence." 

The  poet  did  not  again  minglo  with  the  guests,  bat  .is 
Crescentia  was  about  to  enter  her  sedan-obair,  at  a  bte  hour, 
a  poorly  clad  man  detained  her,  saying,  **  Senora,  a  gift  loi 
the  soul  ol  my  father  in  purgatory."  Whilst  CrescentlipK 
pared  to  grant  his  petition,  he  drew  nearer,  and  laying  a 
paper  in  her  hand,  said  in  a  low  tone,  "  Thie  paper  contn  ni 
a  secret.  The  friends  of  Portugal  disclose  it  to  tho  daugbiei 
of  Portugal.    A  $tar  shines  ihrovgh  the  mist," 

"That  voice!"  exclaimed  Crescentia.  V  I'  >»  bo-lb( 
poet  I"  But  he  was  already  gone,  hidden  from  he r  by  ihi 
crowd  of  servants. 


f  To  be  continued. ) 
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BY      GOODWIN       BARMBT. 


Mt  fini  sight  of  Loois  Blano  WM  at  the  paiaee  of 
thf  Luxembourg.  '*  VoUa  la  petite  f  said  a  French- 
m&n  near  me,  as  he  entered.  He  is,  indeed,  a  little 
auiD,  with  a  great  dUtUgu^-^A  pigmj  of  price — a 
dvarf  in  body,  bat  a  giant  in  mind.  He  stands  hardly 
foar  feet  in  height.  His  air,  too,  is  extremely  youth- 
ful, with  his  smooth,  fair,  hairless  face,  and  his  neat, 
bliiQ,  little  figure.  Although  he  approaches  tho  man- 
hood of  forty,  he  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  boy 
of  eighteen.  Although  he  has  a  stern  strength  about 
him,  it  might  be  supposed  from  his  first  appearance 
^t  he  was  weak  and  effeminate.  He  entered,  how- 
eTcr,  as  one  of  the  Provisional  Gorernment  of  the 
Republic  of  France,  to  deliver  addresses  to  assem- 
Vi\^  of  working-men  and  masters,  collected  together 
\rt  bjm,  in  his  function  of  President  of  the  Oommis- 
sira  for  tho  Government  of  the  Workmen,  to  consult 
ud ^leeide  on  a  plan  for  the  organization  of  industry. 
H<s  spoke,  and  the  working-men  were  melted  to  tears, 
sod  even  the  masters  were  moved.  His  tones  were 
f^  and  showery,  or  earnest  and  energetic.  With 
bU  tittle  figure  buttoned  up  tight  in  a  blue  coat  with 
:}\t  battons,  there  he  stood,  mounted  up,  evidently 
awakening,  convincing,  deciding,  with  modulated 
roiee  and  expressive  action.  Tiiere  he  stood,  though 
^j  small,  not  the  least  of  the  great  men  who  now  rule 
»rer  the  destinies  of  the  France  of  the  Third  Revo- 
Iction. 

Louia  Blanc  was  bom  at  Madrid,  October  28, 1813. 
His  father  was  at  that  time  inspector-general  of  fin- 
SQcea  in  Sp^n.  His  mother  was  of  Corsican  origin, 
&od  he  himself  was  brought  up  in  Corsica,  until  he 
ra;  seven  years  old.  In  1620,  he  was  sent  with  his 
Wotherto  the  college  of  Rhodes,  where,  when  he  was 
^t'teen,  he  was  more  learned  than  bis  masters.  At 
1  -Eft,  so  says  one  of  his  biographers.  In  1830,  he 
^Ah  college,  and  rejoined  his  father  in  Paris.  It  was 
at  the  tim«  of  tho  barricades ;  and  he  threw  over  the 
Wriera  the  buttons  of  his  coat,  because  they  bore  on 
them  the  JUur-de-lis.  Little  did  he  think  then, 
however,  that,  eighteen  years  afterwards,  the  Paris 
vhieh  he  entered  would  salute  him  with  acclamations 
^  the  midat  of  new  barricades  which  he  himself  had 
contributed  to  raise.  His  father,  a  pensioner,  was 
mined  hj  the  fall  of  the  Bourbons,  and  was  conse- 
4icntly  unable  to  further  assist  his  son,  whose  first 
fQ'ieavour  was  to  seek  some  situation.  If  now  his 
Qgoro  is  juvenile,  his  aspect  then  was  almost  infan- 
tine! Although  seven  teen,  hi  8  biographers  assert  that 
be  would  have  been  supposed  not  more  than  twelve 
Of  thirteen  years  of  age.  With  this  childish  appear- 
aaee,  his  manners  were  also  timid.  In  vain  he  wan- 
dered over  Paris  seelcing  for  an  employment  which 
should  afford  him  but  simple  subsistence.  His  ap- 
I^&ranee  prejudiced  people  against  him.  In  the 
uitdftt  of  France,  In  Paris — ^that  monstrous  city,  which 
K»me  have  said  should  be  the  capital  of  the  civilised 
*9rld,  he  waa  likely  to  die  of  hunger.     He  reasoned 


upon  this,  and  eoneluded  that  his  situation  was  bn 
the  logical  consequence  of  that  vicious  system,  if  sys- 
tem it  can  be  called,  which  now  obtains  in  society. 
In  his  sleepless  nights,  he  meditated  on  plans  of  re- 
form,  and  vowed,  during  the  day,  to  engage  in  a  de- 
termined war  with  those  inhuman  institutions  which 
condemuL^d  the  most  numerous  class  to  misery  or  to 
death.  From  his  own  experience,  Louis  Blanc  was 
thus  first  struck  with  the  terrible  position  of  thou- 
sands who,  notwithstanding  every  endeavour,  are  un- 
able to  find  spheres  in  which  to  labour,  either  in  body 
ur  mind. 

Assisted  by  a  small  pension  which  had  been  given 
him  by  his  uncle,  he  continued  to  seek  employment 
with  an  indefatigable  perseverance.  He  gave  les- 
sons in  mathematics  ;  and,  in  1831,  he  found  a  situ- 
ation as  an  undcr-clerk.  During  this  time,  also,  he 
had  addressed  himself  to  a  friend  of  his  family,  M.  de 
Flaugergues,  an  old  president  of  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties. This  gentleman  had  remarked  the  high  in- 
telligence of  young  Blanc,  and  wished  to  inspire  him 
with  a  taste  for  politics  as  a  science.  By  him  he  was 
initiated  into  tho  first  principles  of  political  economy. 
At  the  house  of  the  Geraldy  family,  likewise,  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  M.Lome  dc  Brillemont, brother  of 
the  old  deputy  of  that  name,  who  was  then  seeking  a 
tutor  for  the  sons  of  M.  Hallette,  of  Arras.  This  gentle- 
man, afcer  spending  an  hour  with  Louis  Blanc,  Judged 
him  fully  worthy,  and  proposed  him  for  the  situation. 
It  was  a  good  chance  for  tho  young  clerk,  and  he  was 
accepted.  He  stayed  two  years  at  Arras.  It  was  there 
that  he  burnished  his  first  weapons  as  a  publicist  and 
a  poet.  Besides  some  remarkable  articles  which  he 
published  in  the  "  Propagateur  du  Pas-de- Calais,"  he 
there  composed  three  works — a  poem  entitled  "  Mira- 
beau,*'  a  poem  on  the  Hotel  dea  Invalides,  and  an 
"Eloge  de  Manuel** — which  were  crowned  by  the  Aca- 
demy of  Arras.  The  activity  he  possessed  now  longed, 
however,  for  a  wider  field.  The  education  of  M.  Hal- 
Iette*s  children  was  finished,  and  he  desired  to  enter 
into  the  lists  of  the  Piyisian  press. 

He  returned  to  Paris  in  1834,  with  letters  of  intro- 
duction to  Conseil,  the  collaborator  of  Armand  Car- 
rel in  the  **  National."  But  Conseil  was  like  most 
Parisian  journalists,  he  was  everywhere  and  nowhere. 
Louis  Blanc  sought  him  for  many  days  without  suc- 
cess. At  that  time  the  "  National  '*  was  published 
iu  the  Hue  Croissant.  One  day,  as  the  young  author 
went  for  the  tenth  timo  to  the  offices  of  that  journal, 
nearly  despairing  of  ever  findiug  the  uncomeatable 
Conseil,  he  raised  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  as  if  to 
call  for  it  to  witness  the  inutility  of  his  efforts,  and 
perceived  an  lubcription,  bearing,  in  large  letters,  the 
words,  "Le  Bon  Sens.**  That  journal  was  as  advanced 
in  the  advocacy  of  refoixn  as  tho  "  National,*'  and 
Louis  Blanc,  having  two  articles  in  his  pocket,  decided 
on  leaving  one  for  the  "  Eons  Sens.*'  It  was,  however, 
no  small  matter  for  one  so  modest  to  meet  the  editor  in 


•  Bnt[nphm  d»  |;<«uii  91aac.   1848.    Organiiation  du  Travail,  par  Louis  Blanc.  Ath  Edition.  18i8.    Disconrs  4e  touis 
BUte,  an  lAzenbourg,  sur  rOrganliation  du  Travail.  18<I9. 
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chief.  Jastashewaa  about  penetrating  into  his  sanctu- 
ary, a  species  of  involuntary  terror  pervaded  his  limbs. 
•'  AVhat  shall  I  say?"  thought  he — "my  young  look 
will  go  against  me  again.  They  will  suppose  my  ar- 
ticles are  not  my  own."  Theporspiration  stood  upon  his 
forehead.  The  door  was  there  before  him,  and  he  had 
not  the  strength  to  open  it.  He  stood  still  in  the  pas- 
sage, without  advancing  or  receding.  At  length  a 
door  opened,  and  he  found  hinlself  face  to  face  with 
a  porter.  "  AVho  do  you  want  ?"  said  the  porter. 
Louis  Blanc  was  caught.  "  Sir,''  he  replied,  **  I  seek 
the  office  of  the  chief  editor  of  the  *  Bons  Sens.' " 
**  Come  with  me,  and  I  will  lead  you  to  it,"  was  the 
answer.  ,  Thus  providence,  in  the  shape  of  a  porter, 
played  a  great  part  in  the  destiny  of  Louis  Blanc.  It 
was  in  despite  of  himself  that  he  was  conducted  be- 
fore MM.  Hodde  and  Cauchois-Lemaire,  then  princi- 
pal editors  of  the  **  Bons  Sens.'*  M.  Rodde  received 
the  young  author  with  great  affability,  but  M.  Cau- 
chois-Lemaire looked  more  grave.  lie  has  avowed 
since,  that  he  hesitated  to  take  as  serious  such  pre- 
cocious maturity.  He  could  not  for  the  moment  be- 
lieve in  the  young  Hercules.  A  first  article  was, 
however,  accepted,  and  a  second,  and  a  third ;  and, 
in  fine,  M.  Cauchois-Lemaire  made  a  provisional  of- 
fer of  1,200  francs  to  his  young  assistant.  After  fif- 
teen days,  however,  they  placed  the  salary  of  Louis 
Blanc  at  2,000  francs,  then  at  3,000;  and  lastly,  the 
chief  editorship  was  confided  to  him.  The  sensation 
which  his  articles  produced  was  immense,  and  they 
exercised  great  influence  upon  the  democratic  party, 
and  helped  considerably  to  associate  them  for  a  com 
mon  purpose,  by  the  union  of  the  theories  of  the  po- 
litical school  and  the  social  school — the  one  as  the 
means,  the  other  as  the  end. 

In  his  new  position  Louis  Blanc  entered  into  rcla< 
tions  with  the  *  *  National,"  for  which  he  wrote  a  num- 
ber of  political  articles.  "  There,"  says  M.  Sarrans, 
"was  Carrel,  that  man  of  a  thousand,  that  choice  spi- 
rit, powerful  in  character  and  ingenius,  and  who,  from 
the  heights  of  his  probity,  crushed  all  the  intriguants 
without  principle,  whom  the  revolutionary  whirl- 
wind had  blown  upon  the  top  of  the  ladder."  Car- 
rel was  a  Voltairian.  But  it  happened  one  day  that 
Louis  Blanc  submitted  to  his  examination  an  ailicle, 
in  which  he  attacked  the  insufficiency  of  the  political 
and  social  refoi-ms  preached  by  the  patriarch  of  For- 
ney. Voltaire,  according  to  Louis  Blanc,  had  caused 
the  political  revolution  of  '89,  Kousseau  the  social 
revolution  of  '93 ;  and  he  preferred  Rousseau  to  Vol- 
taire. This  proposition  was  so  contrary  to  the  ideas 
of  Carrel,  that  for  a  moment  it  perplexed  his  excellent 
judgment.  Struck,  however,  with  the  vivid  reflections 
and  strong  thoughts  of  his  opponent,  the  great  publi- 
cist demanded  time  to  reflect,  and  afterwards  did  not 
hesitate  to  defend  the  severe  principles  of  Louis  Blanc 
against  the  attacks  of  those  who  had  adopted  nothing 
but  the  vices  of  a  revolution.  This  debate  was,  more- 
over, the  epoch  of  a  considerable  change  in  the  poli- 
tical and  social  tendencies  of  the  **  National." 

In  1834,  Louis  Blanc  published  also,  in  the  "  Re- 
publican Review,"  various  works  of  high  importance; 
among  others,  a  magnificent  article  on  Virtue  con- 
sidered as  the  Means  of  Government,  the  title  of  which 
is  sufficient  to  recommend  it;  and  a  beautiful  estimate 
and  appreciation  of  Mirabeau.     He  contributed  also 


to  other  reviews.    In  1838,  however,  a  new  propietary 
wished  to  change  the  political  tendencies  of  the  **Bons 
Sens,"  and  Louis  Blanc,  with  all  the  other  editors,  re- 
tired.    This  retirement  caused  the  death  of  the  jour- 
nal.    Another  tribune  was  wanted  for  the  eloquent 
defender  of  the  popular  cause,  and  Louis  Blanc  im- 
mediately founded  the  "Revue  du  Progres,"  in  wh'icli 
he  has  profoundly  treated  almost  all  the  great  ques- 
tions of  the  time,  whether  political,  social,  finaucial, 
commercial,  literary,  or  industrial.  ^  During  the  time 
that  he  gave  his  name  and  talent  to  this  publication, 
he  was  also  occupied  with  his  most  famous  work  on 
the  "  Organization  of  Industry."    Never  had  a  book 
such  a  re-echo  as  this.      That  problem,  which  had 
used  up  generations  of  thinkers,  was  there  popular- 
ised.   If  the  problem,  in  many  respects,  yet  remains 
unsolved  by  Louis  Blanc,  he  has  still  the  credit  of 
having  rendered  its  superficies  more  intelligible  to  the 
mass,  more  simple  to  the  student.     And  now,  more- 
over, as  member  of  the  Provisional  Government,  and 
as  president  of  the  commission  named  to  regulate  and 
guarantee  to  each  the  right  of  living  by  labour,  he  haa 
an  opportunity,  better  than  has  been  offered  since 
the  days  of  Lycurgus,  of  testing  by  practice  the  theory 
of  a  true  societary  organism.    The  suppression  of  non- 
employment,  the  misery  of  which  he,  like  so  many 
thousand  others,  have  felt,  is  the  great  political  object 
of  Louis  Blanc.      Others,  like  him,  have  wrote,  and 
thought,  and  worked,  through  neglect,  poverty,  and 
persecution.    He  has  now  the  opportunity  to  act.   Tho 
hour  is,  if  he  is  the  man.     May  his  action  be  clear, 
calm,  and  decisive ;  and  may  the  good  God  grant  it 
success ! 

In  his  "  Organization  of  Industry,"  Louis  Blanc 
thus  defines  his  political  system : — "  That  which  is 
wanting, "  says  he,  "  for  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
working  classes  is  the  tools  of  labour:  the  function  of 
government  is  to  furnish  them.  If  you  would  hate 
us  define  the  State,  according  to  our  conception,  we 
should  reply :  the  State  is  the  banker  of  the  poor." 
In  other  words,  he  accepts  the  idea  that  the  employ- 
ment of  all  its  members  is  the  obligation  of  a  nation, 
or  that  national  employment  is  the  duty  and  function 
of  government. 

The  first  ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe 
were  fruitful  with  great  events.  While  editing  the 
"Revue  du  Progres,"  it  occurred  to  Louis  Blanc  that 
he  would  also  be  the  historian  of  these.  He  paid  a 
visit  to  each  of  the  actors  in  that  eventful  drama. 
He  told  each  that  he  intended  to  write  the  history  oC 
the  last  ten  years,  and  requested  that  they  would  re- 
late to  him  the  events  in  which  they  had  any  shart3, 
direct  or  indirect;  indicating,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  should  apply  his  judgment  in  the  use  of  the 
materials  furnished.  Thus  originated  the  "Histoire 
de  Dix  Ans  ;"  a  work  which,  in  the  historical  libran.*, 
is  worthy  to  rank  after  "  Zenophon'a  Anabasis,** 
and  "  Cajsar's  Commentaries.*'  This  was  followed 
up  by  Louis  Blanc  with  his  **  History  of  the  French 
Revolution,"  which  he  develops  with  all  the  gran- 
deur of  the  epic  spirit  which  it  possessed.  It  ha5 
been  well  said  to  unite  the  vigour  of  Tacitus  with  tho 
profundity  of  Pascal.  In  this  work,  also,  he  gives 
us  the  formula  of  his  philosophy :  '*  Three  great  prin- 
ciples," says  he  "obtain  in  the  w^orld,  and  in  history  :l 
authority,  individualism,  fraternity.      •    •    »     Thoi 
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priiiciple  of  authority  is  that  which  stupifies  the  life 
of  nations  vith  worn-oat  creeds,  with  a  superstitious 
respect  for  tradition,  with  inequality  ;  and  which 
employs  constraint  as  the  means  of  govornmont. 
The  principle  of  individualism  is  that  which,  taking 
man  apart  from  society,  renders  him  the  sole  judge 
of  that  which  is  around  and  within  him — gives  him 
an  exalted  sentiment  of  his  rights,  without  indicat- 
ing his  duties — ahandons  him  to  his  own  powers, 
and  lets  all  other  government  go  on  as  it  will.  The 
principle  of  fraternity  is  that  which  regarding  as 
solidiry,  or  indissolubly  connected  together,  all  the 
members  of  the  great  human  family,  tends  to  organ- 
is^  society,  the  work  of  man,  on  the  model  of  the 
human  body,  the  work  of  God,  and  founds  the  power 
of  government  on  persuasion,  on  voluntary  assent. 
.Uthority  has  been  manifested  by  Catholicism  with 
an  fclat  which  astonishes.  It  prevailed  till  Luther. 
Indmdaalism,  inaugurated  by  Luther,  is  developed 
Vil^  an  irresistible  power  ;  and  separated  from  the 
relwioas  ebment,  it  rules  the  present — it  is  the  soul 
of  thiDgs.  Fraternity,  announced  by  the  thinkers 
p/"tfie  Mountain,"  disappeared  then  in  a  tempest ; 
sad  at  present  appears  to  us  but  in  the  far-off  land 
sHIie  ideal ;  but  all  grand  hearts  call  fi)r  it,  and  it 
ilready  occupies  and  illumines  the  highest  spheres 
of  intelligence.  Of  these  three  principles,  the  first 
eigenders  oppression,  by  the  suppression  of  person- 
4'Ht;  the  second  causes  oppression  by  anarchy ;  and 
^  third  alone  by  harmony  gives  birth  to  liberty.*' 
S^ch  is  a  succinct  statement  of  Louis  Blanc's  politi- 
^  positions.  They  are  more  true  than  they  are 
^ginal,  and  they  are  all  the  more  to  be  accepted 
ffT  this.  • 

Thos  was  Louis  Blanc  engaged  till  the  Revolution 
uf  February.     Previously  he  took  part  in  the  patrio- 


tic banquets  at  Paris,  and  at  Dijon.  The  thirty  hours 
of  February  have  elevated  him  to  one  of  the  first  po- 
sitions in  France.  lie  is  by  no  means  the  least  im- 
portant of  the  members  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment. The  ascendancy  which  he  exercises  over  the 
masses  is  immense,  but  it  is  rational.  He  has  in- 
stinctively  and  completely  seized  the  idea  of  the  pre- 
sent revolution.  He  fully  comprehends  that  it  is  not 
only  a  political  revolt,  but  also  an  industrial  insur- 
rection, a  new  general  societary  movement.  He  well 
knows  that  it  is  more  than  a  question  of  monarchy 
and  republic  ;  that  it  is  the  working-classes  claiming 
not  only  universal  suffrage,  but  universal  employ- 
ment, and  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  in  fine,  that  it 
is  the  problem  of  industrial  organization  insisting 
on  solution.  Aware  of  this,  his  action  in  the  Govern- 
ment is  firm  and  decisive.  He  knows  that  the  wants 
of  the  people  are  reasonable,  and  that,  unless  they 
are  granted,  there  will  be  anarchy  and  counter-revolu- 
tion. This  he  would  prevent  by  employing  the  peo- 
ple ;  thus  giving  them  at  o;ice  rights  and  duties,  and 
at  the  same  time  raising  them  above  the  temptation 
of  demagogues.  Among  the  founders  of  the  New 
French  Republic,  by  the  side  of  such  brilliant  names 
as  Lamartine  and  Arago,  posterity  will  worthily  place 
the  name  of  Louis  Blanc. 


[NoTK. — ^Wevery  greatly  fear  that  the  schemes  of  Louis 
Blaiio  and  his  aHsocLttes  may  not  nkimaiely  be  so  profitable 
to  Franco  fts  they  and  their  admirers  believe.  The  idea  of  mak- 
ing the  Government  a  universal  employer  will  not,  we  thiuk, 
tarn  oat  advantif^oouaty ;  and,  in  the  end,  the  loss  roust  be 
borne  by  tho  producing  classes  of  that  country.  The  solution 
of  the  problem  is  rapidly  advancing,  and  will  leave  the  world 
more  convmced,  we  suspect,  than  it  found  it,  that,  in  the  divi- 
sion of  Libour,  Oovemmont  cannot  efficient! jr  and  directly 
become  great  trading,  maaofacturiog,  and  agricultural  com- 
panies.] 


LIFE      A  S  SURANCE.— No.    II. 


We  suggested  in  the  March  number  of  this  Maga- 
im  the  necessity  of  fuller  statements  in  the  reports 
(^^  Life  Assurance  societies,  or  a  submission  of  their 
iSfaira  periodically  to^official  auditors  or  account- 
^'s.  Life  Assurance  is  effected  generally  for  a  pur- 
}'*-•  supposed  to  be  remote,  and  that  certainly  is 
r^Tiote  in  the  majority  of  instances.  Security,  thero- 
^'^'-\  is  a  more  essential  object  to  the  insured  than  an 
*^^nomy  measured  only  by  a  small  per  centage  ;  but 
recent  revelations  respecting  the  management  of 
J'j'ut  stock  companies  have  shaken  confidence  in  the 
sports  of  an  unpaid  directory.  "VVe  have  before  us 
t^'^  balance-sheet  of  one  joint  stock  company!  which 
«^s  been  three  years  in  existence,  has  always  paid  a 
<imdend  at  the  rate  of  sevrni  to  eight  per  cent.,  re- 
I'irtf-d  iisclf  growing  in  wealth  at  last  July,  and  ac- 
UIlv  never  had,  for  the  past  two  years,  profits  equal 
^i  more  than  two-and-a-half  per  cent,  at  any  time, 
and  only  had  that  small  surplus  at  one  of  its  half- 
r-^irly  meetings,  while  in  last  October  all  its  capital 
^is  lost ;  and  yet  the  directors  are  shrewd  business 
^•«n,  who  manage  their  own  concerns  after  a  different 
fashion.  Tfe  need  scarcely  remark,  that  this  com- 
ply WM  unconnected  with  Life  Assttrance, 


The  overland  mails  from  Calcutta,  received  since 
our  last  publication,  bring  painful  intelligence  regard- 
ing three  assurance  companies  in  that  city.  They 
had  advanced  money  on  the  bills  or  shares  of  the 
Union  Bank  of  Calcutta.  The  management  of  that 
bank  has  been  alike  bad  and  unfortunate.  The  shares 
a  short  time  since  brought  a  high  premium,  although 
a  payment  of  £20  on  each  is  now  requisite  to  meet 
the  deficiencies.  Tho  money,  therefore,  lent  by  the 
Insurance  Offices  on  that  security,  and  so  far  as  its 
credit  carried  them  in  making  the  loan,  is  entirely 
lost ;  while  if  any  shares  stand  in  their  name,  which 
we  trust  is  not  the  case,  they  will  be  bound  to  con- 
tribute their  proportion  of  the  deficiency.  Two  of  the 
companies  belong  to  India,  and  one  to  this  country. 
The  British  Company  will  sustain  the  loss  without 
failing  to  meet  a  positive  engagement,  we  believe  ; 
but  there  is  still  a  loss  to  the  shareholders.  The 
Indian  Companies  will  draw  on  their  proprietary. 

The  fullest  publication  of  accounts  would  not  have 
averted  this  calamity.  The  parties  interested  would 
have  deemed  the  Union  Bank  of  Calcutta  a  first- 
class  security.  There  probably  would  have  been  no 
objections  made  to  the  investment ;  and,  perhaps,  in 
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a  case  of  this  nature,  examination  by  a  well-informed 
and  amplj'paid  official  accountant,  wonld  be  0101*6 
ralaable. 

We  repeat  oar  conriction  tBat  the  societies  are  pru- 
dently managed ;  that  their  funds  are  carefully  in- 
vested ;  and  that  their  enga||;ements  will  be  fully  mot ; 
but  the  strongest  societies  will  welcome  any  investi- 
gation, and  the  weakest  in  years  and  fuodtf  will  re- 
joice in  any  means  of  guaranteeing  their  prudence 
and  stability. 

The  history  of  Life  Insurance  belongs  mainly  to  tbe 
present  century.  The  first  public  company,  the  "Alli- 
ance,'* was  formed  in  170G,  but  its  business  was  for  a 
long  period  limited, and  more  policies  have  been  is^iood 
with  several  companies  daring  the  last  ten  years  than 
were  effected  in  the  century  from  1706  to  1806. 

The  practice  of  Life  Insurance  was  not  unknown 
prior  to  the  formation  of  societies  expressly  and  solely 
intended  for  that  purpose.  It  is  understood  to  have 
been  first  introduced  in  Lombardy,  and  many  of  our 
monetary  transactions  are  derived  from  the  practices 
of  the  Italian  commercial  cities  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  tide  of  commerce  fluctuates,  and  many  of  its  fa- 
vourite resorts  are  now,  and  have  long  been  aban- 
doned and  deserted.  Its  course,  hitherto,  has  bf*cn 
regularly  from  tho  oast  to  the  west.  The  cities  and 
ports  of  Asia- Minor,  that  once  supported  a  dense  po- 
pulation and  an  active  commerce,  are  abandoned  and 
waste.  The  old  maritime  capital  df  Egypt,  long  de- 
serted, is  but  of  late  again  recommencing  a  career  of 
activity  and  greatness.  The  Italian  cities  are  even 
now  struggling  through  blood  and  battle,  for  that 
freedom  of  thought  and  act  that  may  again  restore 
their  faded  prosperity.  There  are  few  spectacles  in 
Europe  nobler,  in  the  midst  of  exciting  times,  than 
the  determined  spirit  of  the  Flemings  in  resisting  the 
influence  of  their  mighty  neighbours,  and  adhering 
to  their  n-itional  independenco  and  Government  be- 
fore urgent  temptations.  Even  from  Spam,  (meo  so 
great  and  now  50  fallen,  tho  future  has  vivid  and  good 
promise.  Commerce  and  its  blessings  came  to  us 
over  all  these  lands.  Oppression  drove  it  successively 
from  them  to  find  a  refuge  here.  We  carried  its 
principles  over  the  broad  ocean,  and  planted  them  in 
a  lonely  and  uninhabited  land,  where  they  have  be- 
come roaied,.  and  have  flourished  until,  with  all  their 
rough  independence  and  waywardness,  we  can  point 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  America,  and  their  deeds, 
as  the  most  convincing  monuments  of  British  influ- 
ence and  greatness. 

There  is  a  division  in  the  eommcrcial  current  at 
our  geograp)iica1  pr>int  in  the  world.  When  it  touched 
the  Atlantic,  the  old  unbroken  flow  was  divided*  as 
if  it  had  struck  its  permanent  centre  from  which  it  was 
to  circultttte  to  every  land.  The  circumstances  of  our 
Eastern  Empire  are  more  extraordinary  than  that  of 
any  otlior  conquest  or  possession  in  history.  Its  es- 
tablishment infusfd  a  spirit  of  activity  and  enterpnse 
amongst  the  merchants  of  Hindostan ;  which  may 
flag  but  will  not  fail,  until  it  has  dra^n  into  use  all 
the  resources  of  that  great  \»ni\  and  r  lised  tho  posi- 
tion of  irs  v«st  population.  The  Eastern  possi^-^sions 
of  Britain  go  quite  into  the  rear  of  tUo  old  haunU  of 
commerce.  They  place  the  faded  districts  of  As  a 
and  Europe  between  two  influences,  and  render  them 
again  the  highways  and  the  halting  placos  of  the  . 


merchants.  The  Issu^  is  appar«lit<  At  IheleOtnl 
powers  of  Asia  beaome  extinguished  or  «iviliied< 
commercial  influences  will  extend  eastward  eo«e 
more— All  np  their  old  localities—aid  InTebailding 
tho  waste  plaoes— »and  help,  ftptti  Selfish  and  per. 
sonal  matters,  nnoonscioiisly,  in  establishing  the 
words  spoken  of  old  by  venerable  and  Inspired  rosn, 
and  in  bringing  forward  thd  time  when  pease  and 
good* will  shall  bless  a  world  Wearied  with  error  a«d 
injustice,  and  bestew  upon  it  the  great  day  of  rest 

This  is  a  digression,  though  toward  a  subjoet  o{ 
interest,  for  few  topics  could  be  more  instructive  than 
a  research  in  tho  fofitprints  of  the  loom,  the  forg€, 
the  counting-house,  and  the  ship-yard*  Those  Lent- 
bards  reduced  monetary  transactions  mere  nearly 
into  systematic  form  than  any  of  their  predecessors. 
Th(>y  made  banking  a  science.  They  formed  a  cor- 
rect comprehension  of  the  influence  of  aeenmulation ; 
and  they  had  contracts  intimately  resembling  those 
of  Life  Assurance,  and  based  upon  the  prineiples  that 
guide  all  undertakings  of  that  nature. 

A  dry  methodical  detail  of  facts  in  the  progress  of 
Life  A  ssu  ranee  is  unnecessary  for  our  purpeee.   Then 
who  are  curious  on  eneh  snbjecte  will  find  infermntion 
in  several  accessible  works.    The  baste  of  the  scienes 
was  a  discovery  founded  necessarily  on  long  and  pa- 
tient observation  of  life  and  death  in  dififerent  oeatttri(>8 
and  in  different  towns.    Mankind  had  been  long  ae* 
quainted  with  the  nneertainty  of  their  lifo,  bet  igno- 
rant of  its  certainty.    Tho  certainty  is,  however,  not 
less  firmly  established  than  the  uncertainty.    Life  is 
nncertain  to  one  individual,  but  it  is  oertaia  to  a  thou- 
sand.    There  are  no  means  of  telling  the  duration  of 
one  life,  but  there  are  means  of  ascertaining  the  du- 
ration of  a  tlmnsand  lives^    Bcience  will  aever  be  abk 
to  foretell  the  death  of  one  iadividoal ;  bat  the  time 
of  death  to  a  thousand  can  be  predicated,  because  it 
has  been   a^ertained  upon  the  most   satisfactorT 
grounds.     The  tables  published  by  varioas  indivi- 
duals, at  different  periods,  and  founded  on  public 
records,  are  interesting  to  some  parties;  but  to  the 
general  reader,  statistics  are  repulsive,  and  colunnis 
of  figures  are  so  many  borej,  doomed  invariably  to 
neglect.     The  vast  majority  of  the  reading  public 
are  satisfied  with  results,  and  leave  the  matmals  of 
reaching  them  untouched.     The  following  extracts 
from  the  tables,  published  in  a  work  aeceesible  to 
almost  every  individual,*  will  serve  to  show  the  basis 
on  which  the  calculations  of  Life  Assurance  Societies 
originally  rested,  without  occupying  much  space  :-H 

TABL£  SKOWIXG  TUB  STOKSSR  (it  PKtSOXS  AJ^IVS  AT  THE  ^31 4 
or  EVr.RY  DECENXf.VL  rSRIOD  JfEOM  1  TO  100. 
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The  work  ft^m  whM  we  haT»  reduoed  thii  extract 
ctrntalai  tMMf  more  laUeft^  and  gives  the  annual  in- 
stead  of  tie  dMettiiiat  Mtnlts.  The  gradual  waste 
of  life  Yaries  niieh  In  diflEerent  oountries,  and 
under  ehanged  eirmmstanoes.  Its  long  duration 
in  Cariitl<s  &>  eontraeted  with  Vienna,  it  very'  re 
mafkaUe.  Wkmi  the  table  was  drawn  up,  Car- 
lisle was  almost  eatirelf  a  non-manufacturing  town, 
with  a  mall  population,  engaged  In  the  pursuits, 
Sid  enjotti^fr  the  advantages,  belonging  to  the  little 
ni^tropoUt  of  a  rural  eountf .  Vienna  then,  as  now, 
vsB  the  Inxurions  and  immoral  capital  of  a  great 
empire,  and  the  resoH  in  diminishing  life  is  the 
price  of  immorality^  and  an  unnatural  mode  of  exis- 
tpQce.  The  French  table  goes  over  the  whole  popu- 
UtioB  of  the  conntrj ;  whi<^  is  also  the  ease  with 
tks  Sviss  table,  and  that  for  Holland.  A  Uble  of 
that  nature  is  the  only  one  on  which  a  Life  Assur- 
snee  Society's  prices  can  be  based  with  propriety. 
T^  draw  their  customers,  their  membei's  or  part- 
B«n,  SI  the  ease  may  be,  from  all  quarters  of  a 
coootrr ;  and  they  must  therefore  take  the  average 
dHtmmi  of  life  in  the  nation  for  their  guide.  There 
vm  tkfse  tables  feekoned  of  authority  and  brought 
isto  fteqtttnt  me  in  England'— the  London,  the 
Xsrtbaaptoii,  and  the  Carlisle.  There  was  a  wide 
diftrenee  between  the  Caiilsle  and  the  London, 
vkile  Nortiiampton>  standing  between  the  extremes, 
vss  gcMTaUy  eensklered  to  yield  a  fair  average^  and 


The  tables  ef  Mn  Fiolaleen  give,  fhrn  the  pay- 
aSBti  of  Qwvemttent  annuities  in  Gfeat  Britain,  the 
f^wisaw  derived  ef  the  gradual  deeremeiit  of  life 
MMDget  the  elass  who  were  purchasers  of  annuities, 
fts4  we  abridge  It.  The  t&ble  b^ns  with  1,000,  and 
(^  rsts  wf  deorement  is  on  thait  number.  The  results 
*fcwr  a  greatly  Superior  t«lue  of  female  life  over 
As*  ef  males  {  or,  in  oth<^  words,  they  prove  that 
v^mea  lito  longer  than  men.  The  difference  might 
)»  explained  in  yonth  and  in  the  middle  years  of  life 
\ff  the  ekpoenre  ef  males  to  a  greater  number  of 
▼iemitades  in  life  than  generally  fall  to  the  lot  of 
ftevsles.  Altbengh  there  are  many  walks  in  life 
vbtre  females  are  exposed  to  all  the  influences  of 
^srd  labour  and  of  the  elements  equally  with  males  ; 
JH  in  the  aggregate,  and  especially  in  the  classes 
from  whidh  anntitants  are  likely  to  oome,  that 
"^^fM  net  be  true.  This  explanation  is,  however, 
I'Mte  insufteieiit  to  account  for  the  supf*rior  value  of 
tVeiale  life  in  infhliey,  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
<i<sthifltion  iMaimenees  at  the  beginning  of  existence, 
»wi  giwdeally  inereases  from  that  to  ^nouth,  to  mid- 
<U«  fife,  and  to  old  age  :•— 
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These  tables  show  the  great  superiority  of  the  lives 
on  which  annuities  had  been  granted  over  the  average 
in  society.  That  was  not  a  profitable  fact  to  the  G^- 
vomment ;  for  the  interest  of  parties,  who  have  re- 
ceived a  single  sum  in  exchango  for  an  annuity,  is  to 
deal  with  persons  of  a  broken  constitution,  and  who 
may  be  expected  to  die  soon.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  friends  of  such  individuals  are  averse  to  tho 
transaction;  but  annuitants  generally  act  without 
consulting  their  friends  ;  or  the  payment  necessary 
to  form  tho  annuity  is  provided  by  relatives  in  cir- 
cumstances superior  to  those  of  the  annuitant. 

The  interest  of  Life  Assurance  Societies  is  exactly 
the  reverse  of  individuals,  of  companies,  or  of  states- 
men by  whom  annuities  are  granted.  The  former  de- 
siderate long  life  on  the  part  of  their  policy-holders ; 
and  the  latter,  few  payments  of  their  annuities.  The 
former,  therafore,  select  a  healthy  class  of  customers 
Or  members,  while  the  latter  are  best  pleased  with 
drooping,  sickly,  or  diseased  annuitants!  It  is,  how- 
ever, apparent  that,  as  a  body,  annuitants  will  be 
taken  from  a  superior  class  in  life.  Many  persons 
who  take  out  life  poliqies  are  unable  to  pay  the  money 
necessary  at  once  to  purchase  aa  annuity ;  but  there 
is  yet  another  class  who  bear  the  most  laborious  part 
of  the  world*s  work  on  the  smallest  share  of  the  world's 
fare,  with  the  worst  part  of  the  world's  accommoda- 
tion, amongst  whom  disease  makes  rapid  inroads,  and 
whose  early  deaths  greatly  reduce  the  average  value 
of  life. 

The  subjoined  abridgment  of  the  expectancy  of 
life,  according  to  the  Carlisle  tables,  compared  with 
the  experience  realised  in  Mr.  Finlaison's  tables,  will 
show  the  remarkable  difference  between  the  duration 
of  selected  lives  and  the  average  of  existence.  The 
reports  recently  published  by  the  Health  of  Towns 
Commissioners  are  yet  more  striking,  and  indicate  tho 
absolute  necessity  of  proceeding  actively  with  th« 
sanatory  measures  proposed  by  Crovemment,  if  tho 
saving  of,  perhaps,  a  hundred  thousand  lives  in  ld49 
be  deemed  an  object  of  importance. 
Expectancy  of  life  according  to  the  Carlisle  table: — 

Yfsrs. 
At  birth 38.72  At  40, 

1, 44.r»S  60 

4,  50.76  60 

6, 51.17  70, 

8,  50.^14  80 

10, 4S.S2  90. 

20 41.46  100, 

:J0, 34.34 

The  longest  expectancy  of  life  is  in  the  fifth  year, 
when  it  is  equal  to  51.25  years;  or,  in  other  words, 
a  hoalthy  child  that  hns  attained  the  fifth  year  may 
be  expected  to  survive  from  that  time  for  fifty-one 
and  one-fourth  years ;  and  tho  average  life  of  one 
thousand  children  in  their  fifth  year  would  be,  to 
the  fifty-sixth  or  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  existence. 

These  were  the  grounds  on  which  Life  Assurance 
began  to  bo  practised.  Nobody  could  secure  his  own 
existence  for  a  definite  period,  or  foretell  his  neigh- 
boors'  years.  The  insurance  of  a  single  life  waa,  there- 
fore, obviously  a  gambling  transaction.  Kxpcricnee, 
however,  proved  that  the  average  existence  of  a  gone- 
ration  could  be  foreseen ;  and  the  only  inquiry  then 
necessary  was,  what  number  of  individuals  gives  thn 
fair  average  of  a  generation ;  or,  in  other  word^  at 
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what  nambor  does  the  issue  of  life  policies  cease  to  be 
a  speculation  and  become  a  business  transaction,  with 
equally  little,  or,  perhaps,  with  less  risk  than  any 
other  in  which  parties  can  engage.  This  point  never 
has  been,  and,  probably,  never  will  be,  distinctly  set- 
tled; but  it  may  be  assumed,  that  wherever  a  company 
has  business  sufficient  to  employ  the  slenderest  staff 
of  management,  it  has  reached  and  passed  the  point 
where  its  transactions,  ceasing  to  be  speculative,  be^ 
come  a  legitimate  matter  of  calculation. 

We  have  stated  that  the  history  of  Life  Assurance 
belongs  properly  to  the  present  century.  Although 
the  facts  that  constitute  its  basis  u-ere  fully  known 
and  even  acted  upon  early  in  the  last  century,  yet  a 
hundred  years  elapsed  before  any  great  progress  was 
made,  and  the  practice  became  in  any  respect  popu- 
lar. The  public  mind  did  not  oasily  accept  the  idea, 
and  the  proper  history  of  the  science,  to  a  recent  pe- 
riod, is  a  recapitulation  of  objections.  It  was  easily 
seen,  for  example,  that  the  societies  secured  to  an  in- 
dividual, in  so  far  as  saving  a  given  sum  of  money,  to 
be  employed  as  he  pleased  after  his  death,  was  con- 
cerned, the  advantage  of  living  to  an  average  age. 
The  insurer  might  die  in  a  year,  a  month,  or  any 
period  of  time,  from  the  date  of  his  policy  and  the 
payment  of  his  first  premium,  but  for  one  object,  not 
by  any  means  the  most  important,  and  yet  not  an 
unimportant  object  of  existence — the  advantage  of 
living  many  years  was  obtained.  The  process  is  merely 
the  coming  together  of  a  number  of  individuals,  who 
say  we  know  that  a  number  of  us  will  die  before  five 
years  are  out — a  number  more  before  ten-*-and  so 
on ;  but  we  cannot  point  to  the  men ;  so  we  shall  join 
together,  and,  putting  a  certain  portion  of  our  sa- 
vings in  one  fund,  secure  to  each  and  all  the  results 
of  an  average  existence.  The  proprietary  company 
was  merely  the  agent  through  which  these  parties 
carried  out  their  will,  although  it  was  believed  that 
the  company  ran  a  considerable  risk,  guaranteeing 
by  its  paid  and  subscribed  capital  the  fulfilment  of 
this  transaction.  There  remained,  after  this  know- 
ledge had  attained  a  very  general  circulation,  the 
grand  objection,  that  a  man  might  be  unable  to  con- 
tinue the  payment  of  his  premiums.  Life  was  not 
more  uncertain  to  the  majority  of  mankind  than  in- 
come ;  and,  therefore,  while  there  was  no  possibility 
of  securing  a  portion  of  the  premiums  paid,  in  the 
event  of  the  insured  being  unable  to  continue  their 
payment,  he  merely  substituted  one  uncertainty  for 
another.  The  poor  were  debarred  utterly  from  follow- 
ing the  suggestions  of  prudence.  The  middle  classes 
deemed  it  prudent  not  to  take  the  risk.  The  rich,  and 
people  of  fixed  and  certain  incomes  alone,  wore  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  those  advantages  that  Life  As- 
surance was  calculated  to  yield.  It  is  understood  that 
the  "Equitable  Assurance  Company**  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  its  immense  wealth  in  forfeited  premiums. 
The  forfeiture  told,  and  still  tolls,  severely  against 
the  prosperity  of  Societies.  Even  yet,  when  the  evil 
may  be  greatly  evaded,  or  is  certainly  and  sensibly 
reduced,  the  idea  is  never  entirely  removed  from 
many  minds,  that  connected  with  the  practice  dic- 
tated by  prudence,  there  is  a  heavy  tax  imposed  on 
calamity,  and  poverty  is  punished  by  confiscation. 

The  miserable  practice  of  forfeiting  all  policies 
without  exception,  whe^  the  insured  was  rendered 


unable  to  continue  tb«  fbll  amoliAt  of  pttyAetit,  or 
when  by  some  accident  he  was  thrown  behind  his 
time,  and  out  of  the  range  of  mercy  marked  oo  the 
policy,  was  the  greatest  barrier  to  the  progress  of 
insurance.  There  are  many  expedients  for  meeting 
this  evil  adopted  now.  Life  policies  u-e  sold  in  the 
market  like  any  other  property  ;  althongh  how  far 
the  practice  coincides  with  the  spirit  of  the  Act  U 
George  III.,  c.  48,  which,  we  believe,  is  not  repealed, 
may  be  a  question  for  the  solicitors  of  speeolatsrs  in 
that  description  of  property: — 

"  No  iasaranoe  shall  be  made  by  any  person  or  persons,  ho^es 
politic  or  corporate,  on  the  life  or  lives  of  any  person  or  pecsom, 
or  any  other  event  or  events,  whatsoever,  where  the  person  or 
persons,  for  whose  use  or  benefit,  or  on  whose  account,  such  pttUq 
or  policies  shall  be  made,  shall  fiare  no  interest,  or  by  way  of  griin- 
ing,  or  wagering :  and  that  every  insurance  made,  contrary  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act,  shall  be  nnll  and  void,  to  idi 
intents  and  purposes  whatsoever. 

"  lu  all  cases  where  the  insured  has  an  interest  in  snch  life  or 
lives,  event  or  events,  no  greater  sum  shall  be  recovered  or  it- 
ceived  from  the  insurer  or  insurers,  than  the  amount  or  value  of 
the  interest  of  the  insured  in  such  life  or  lives,  or  other  event  or 
events." 

It  may  be  said  that  the  purchaser  of  a  policy  is  not 
the  insurer  of  a  life,  but  merely  the  buyer  of  a  right  to 
the  proceeds  of  a  deed  already  effected.  The  spirit  of 
the  proceeding  does  not  indeed  differ  from  an  original 
transaction — from  the  risk  of  a  policy  ah  initio ;  and 
necessarily  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  a  gamb- 
ling venture.  Life  Assurance  Societies,  however, 
now  generally  provide  means  for  resuming  their  own 
policies,  reducing  the  amounts  to  the  sum  for  which 
the  premiums  paid  may  be  considered  aufficient,  or 
debit  as  a  loan  upon  the  policy  the  deficient  pre- 
miums. Arrangements  of  tifat  nature  can  only  be 
made  when  the  policy  has  run  for  a  period  that  ren- 
ders  it  really  valuable  ;  and  it  is  only  in  these  cases 
that  a  heavy  loss  was  incurred.  We  believe  that 
more  could  yet  be  done  in  many  cases  to  simplify 
transactions,  and  smooth  down  obstacles  of  this 
nature,  to  the  progress  of  the  system  ;  but  we  also 
believe  that  no  policy  on  which  premiums  have  been 
paid  for  years  can  ever  be  entirely  lost. 

Life  Insurance  met  other  objections  in  its  early 
history.  Some  people  opposed  it  theologically.  They 
were  wise  enough  to  believe  that  men  committed  ain 
by  making  provision  for  their  families,  and  thoy 
quoted  many  authorities,  and  used  a  variety  of  argu- 
ments to  support  their  views.  Even  yet,  in  some 
quarters  there  is  a  superstitious  opposition  to  the 
practice.  Some  persons  call  it  a  speculation  in  death. 
They  revolt  from  it  as  they  do  from  writing  oat  their 
last  will  and  testament,  and  consider  it  altogether 
an  ominous  proceeding.  There  is  a  melancholy  in- 
terest in  the  transaction  as  it  generally  occurs.  In 
late  years  policies  have  been  entered  into  as  matters 
of  present  convenience  and  business  arrangement^ 
from  which,  at  least  indirectly,  immediate  advan- 
tages have  been  reaped.  That  is  not,  however,  their 
most  frequent  object.  The  insurer  anticipates  no 
personal  advantage  from  the  transaction*  lie  ia  es- 
tablishing a  property  realisable  only  by  his  death, 
and  stretching  his  prudence  onwards  to  days  that 
must  shine  upon  his  tomb.  This  infineaoe  is  not^ 
however,  objectionable.  We  need  in  bustling  times 
many  warnings  of  the  future.  It  cannot  be  wroug 
to  find  even  death  claiming  its  entries  in  aauui*« 
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eaahWok  vad  M^.  It  eauaot  be  selfish.  The 
oii^t  fought  iftttrictlj  beyond  the  insurer's  own 
luterisl  MMBfoiis.  He  cannot  participate  in  its  ad- 
TsaUges  or  its  zesults.  The  provision  made  is  to  be 
applicsble  only  aflber  his  dealings  with  the  world  are 
ended,  aad  he  is  liable  no  more  to  its  trials  and  pri- 
ratioDs.  Few  aen  in  this  eoantry,  and  at  this  age, 
baUd  their  ewa  tombs;  althongh,  certainly,  a  parallel 
cutoB  is  heeoming  prevalent^  We  do  not  exactly 
meaa  that  the  oondoct  of  a  friend  of  ours — who  has 
literally  bailt  his  own  tomb,  and  goes  to  meditate, 
not  amongst  the  grayes*  bat  in  his  own  graye  occa- 
iioBslljr-^s  generally  and  extensively  imitated,  but 
the  mania  for  joint-stock  companies  produced  a 
wmeirliat  kindred  custom.  We  have  had  several 
iariutioos  of  that  nature ;  and  one  cemetery  com- 
I«ny  ia  particular  circularized  us  in  very  pressing 
ud  peraaasiye  terms.  They  offered  many  advan- 
tosM  fonnected  with  the  grave  to  persons  who 
mM  become  proprietors,  and  who  are  assured 
tbt  preference  will  be  afforded  to  them  in  the  selec- 
tion of  dry  localities  in  the  grounds;  which  are  de- 
»iM  u  peculiarly  pleasant  and  eminently  de- 

Wtibifl  the  last  forty  years,  and  stiU  more  especi- 
iiij  within  the  last  twenty  years,  the  practice  of  Life 
lawaoee  has  beoomo  very  common  in  the  middle 
f^abofiife;  and  there  has  been  a  corresponding 
'UKue  of  oompanies.  At  one  time  the  old  com 
puttM  exhibited  naneeessary  jealousy  of  their  young 
unit,  Tvm  has  convinoed  them  that  the  field  is 
lir|e,uiflfaniishes  scope  enough  for  their  united  exer- 
*>i(«s.  The  old  companies  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
^  iaerease  of  fairly-coflstituted  rivals.  What  they 
bre  to  £utr,  and  what  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
Fieraknce  of  Life  Insurance  should  guard  against 
lod  oppose,  is  the  establishment  of  companies  with 
^^«tire  rates.  There  is  a  strong  current  of  temp- 
os m  that  direction.  The  rates  were  for  a  long 
|»*iiod  fixed  too  high.  They  were  foi*med  on  the  ave- 
rage doratioH  of  life,  but  the  insured  were  not  ave- 
f«ge  bat  selected  lives;  and  a  reference  to  the  tables 
^f  Mr.  Finlaison,  already  quoted,  will  show  the 
^Bnme  difference  between  the  duration  of  life  in  a 
v^thjr  chus,  or  a  class  at  least  enjoying  compe- 
^  eren  where  the  lives  were  not  selected;  and 
^  average  of  mankind. 

The  premiums  are  fixed,  but  there  is  a  varying 
7'tamost  important  element  in  the  revenue  of  all 
^soranoe  Societies,  and  the  means  of  all  accumu- 
Utire  faads.   The  expectancy  of  life  at  35,  according 


to  the  Carlisle  tables,  is  31  years  nett,  and  the  sum 
demanded  for  insuring  £100  in  the  Equitable,  on  the 
scale  published  some  years  since,  is  £2  19s.  lOd.  per 
annum,  "which,  for  thirty-one  years,  produces  a  total 
absolute  payment  of  £92  14s.  lOd. — the  balance  and 
the  cost  of  management ;  the  first  in  this  case  being 
£7  5s.  2d. ;  and  the  second,  indefinite,  are  met  by  in- 
terest and  compound  interest  on  the  premiums  as  they 
are  paid.  The  premium  which  we  have  quoted  is  too 
high  ;  but  the  Equitable  being  a  mutual,  and  not  a 
proprietary  society,  and  guarded,  at  the  same  time, 
by  a  very  large  capital,  the  amount  charged  is  of 
comparatively  small  moment,  as  the  surplus  reverts 
to  the  insured. 

The  Asylum,  at  the  period  to  which  we  are  in- 
ferring, was  one  of  the  lowest  English  offices;  and 
its  premium,  for  insuring  £100,  was  £2  8s.  9d.,  giv- 
ing in  thirty-one  years  an  absolute  payment  of  £75 
lis.  3d.,  and  leaving  a  balance  of  £24  8s.  9d.,  to  be 
met  by  the  accumulating  interest  and  compound  in- 
terest, in  addition  to  the  cost  of  management.  The 
proportion  of  income  to  be  derived  from  interest  by 
this  society  was,  it  will  be  observed,  over  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  revenue  ;  and  that  shows  how  largely 
considerations  of  the  rate  of  interest  enter  into  all 
calculations  of  revenue  in  Life  Assurance.  Some  time 
ago,  Mr.  Finlaison  assumed  4^  per  cent,  as  the  average 
rate  of  interest  in  this  country,  and  named  4^  per  cent, 
as  a  safe  ground  of  calculation.  We  believe  that 
errors  are  apt  to  be  committed  on  this  head,  and  we 
do  not  think  that  4i  per  cent,  is  a  fair  calculation  of 
the  permanent  interest  here  in  those  securities  which 
the  directors  of  these  societies  should  accept  Even  at 
the  present  low  price  of  British  funds,  consols  only 
realise  £  3  1 3s .  2d.  per  cent.  For  permanent  deposits 
with  the  Scotch  bankers  £8  10s.  is  obtained.  In  rail- 
way debentures  a  society  may  have  £5  and  £4  10s. 
per  cent,  for  a  term  of  years  ;  but  the  capital  is  locked 
up,  and  cannot  always  be  obtained  when  required. 
For  mortgages  on  land,  in  large  sums,  more  than  4 
per  cent,  is  not  readily  paid.  We  see,  therefore,  no 
valid  grounds  for  assuming  that  an  average  rate  of 
interest  so  high  as  4^  or  4i  per  cent,  can  be  ex- 
pected. 

We  naturally  arrive  now  at  the  different  classes 
of  societies  created  by  the  demand  ;  and  the  various 
schemes  proposed  by  different  companies  for  effect- 
ing assurances  and  affording  facilities  to  the  insured. 
But  the  subject  has  stretched  over  our  assigned  boun- 
daries, and  we  are  warned  not  to  trespass  farther  in 
the  meantime. 


THE  SCOTCH  ENTAIL  BILL 


^Rthkoereiy  regret  that  the  Lord  Advocate  should 
^ve  to  (k  mistaken  the  temper  of  the  times  as  to 
Pjfote  a  re-enactment  of  the  odious  system  of  en- 
^"-  The  people  of  Scotland  were  prepared  for  a 
J^*mie  which,  in  its  retrospective  operation,  would 
^  tt  tsndnfy  with  the  hiterests  of  the  heirs  of  ex- 
^^  nitails  as  possible ;  but  prospectively,  they  fully 
(xp«ete<i  thiit  ritert  work  irould  be  made  of  the  per-* 


nicious  *'  Act  concerning  Tailzies.'*  A  single  clause, 
brief,  sharp,  and  decisive,  was  all  that  was  looked 
for.  A  few  words  would  have  sufficed.  *'  All  deeds 
of  entail,  executed  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  shall, 
and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  null  and  void."  This 
short  sentence,  or  any  sentence  to  the  same  effect, 
anything  in  fact  from  which  we  could  have  seen, 
though  at  n  reasonable  distance,  the  end  of  a  system 
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vhiah  ii  At  war  witk  th«  c^mmou  fense  and  th«  eom- 
mon  iniejreatsof  mankind,  would  hayehada  fairohance 
of  allaying  public  indignation,  and  Bati«fying  public 
hope.  But  instead  of  this  simple  aud  effectual  way  of 
dotting  With  the  question^  the  Lord  Advocate  ban  given 
us  a  huge  bill  of  thiHy-thrce  clauees,  full  of  "  ih,"  and 
"but8^"and  "or8,"and  "  whereases, "  and  "aforo- 
Miids/^  which  all  but  lawyers  will  find  it  hard  to  un- 
derstand)  and  from  whidi,  We  are  assured,  few  but 
lawyers  will  derive  any  material  pi-o(it.  In  several 
parts  of  this  bill,  the  Act  of  1685  is  expressly  eon- 
firmed.  The  twenty 4hird  clause  even  facilitates  the 
tremendous  powers  confetred  by  that  Act  upon  te- 
nants in  fee  ;  and  the  first  clause  itself  oommencos 
-with  the  ominous  words,  *'  That  where  any  estate  in 
Seotland  shall  be  entailed  by  a  deed  of  taileie,  da^d 
OH  or  after  the  first  day  of  Marck^  one  thoH9and  eight 
hundred  and  /or^-«j/A<,"  &c. ;  thus  directly.  i*e- 
stamping  the  system  of  entail  with  the  seal  of  legis- 
lative approbation,  and  giving  it  a  fresh  impulse^  by 
setting  it  out,  as  it  were,  upon  a  new  cai-eer..  So  far 
as  the  principle  of  entai}  is  concerned,  therefore,  this 
bill  is  not  a  step  farther  advanced  than  the  famous, 
or,  more  correctly  speakings  the  infamous  etatute  of 
ld85.  The  Lord  Advocate,  in  fact»  proposes  that  the 
British  Legislature,  in  1848>  should  ro-consecrate  the 
same  idea  which  found  favom*  with  the  Scottish  Par- 
Uanent  in  the  most  corrupt  and  besotted  period  of 
Seottish  history.  It  will  be  impossible  to  pa»s  this 
measure  into  law  without  giving  a  new  sanction  to 
the  Act  of  1085  ;  and  should  Parliament  be  foolish 
enough  to  commit  itself  so  far,  some  addle^headed 
Tory  will  be  heard  appealing  to  their  example^  on 
seme  future  day,  as  a  proof  of  the  high  estimation 
in  which  the  pi-inciple  of  entail  was  held  in  the  eu'- 
lightened,  liberal,  and  revolutionary  year  of  1846! 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  Loixl  Advocate's  bill 
proposes  some  improvements  upon  the  present  sys- 
tem»  It  would  have  been  a  singular  genius  which 
could  have  laboured  through  a  bill  of  thirty-three 
clauses,  avowedly  *'  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  of 
entail,"  without  stumbling  upon  some  alterations  of 
a  beneficial  character.  But  to  the  Lord  Advocate's 
amendments  we  cannot  accord  the  merit  of  origtna» 
lity»  His  bill,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  a  servile 
assimilation  of  the  Scotch  to  the  Englieh  system  of 
entaiL  The  apology  invariably  advanced  by  the 
Whigs  for  th6  lameness  of  their  measures  is,  that  they 
are  obliged  to  consult  the  tastes  of  a  Parliamentary 
majority.  Are  we  to  understand,  then,  tliat  every 
Scotch  bill,  nowa-days,  must  be  strongly  spiced  with 
assimilation  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  England,  in 
order  to  make  it  suitable  to  the  pr.lates  of  the  500 
English  members?  The  Scotch  are  by  no  means  a 
bigotted  race,  nor  are  they  in  the  least  degree  afiectcd 
with  hatred  of  English  laws  or  English  people.  They 
have  no  objections,  therefore,  to  accept  anything  that 
is  really  and  truly  good  in  English  institutions  and  cus- 
toms. But  is  this  the  character  of  the  importations  with 
which  they  have  been  favoured  of  late  from  England? 
The  process  of  assimilation  has  taken  quite  a  difier- 
ent  direction.  There  are  many  things  in  England 
which  the  Scotch  people  would  like  to  copy,  but 
these  are  carefully  withheld :  there  are  many  things 
in  Scotland  which  they  would  like  to  retain,  but  these 
IM%  violently  taken  away.    Take  the  banking  system 


as  an  example.    The  Scotch  prided  tiieiaislvei  opofi 
their  banks,  and  it  was  generally  admitted  in  Eng- 
land itself  that  the  monetary  institutbus  of  Seotland 
were  models  of  excellence^     Woll^  did  Eaglaad  take 
a  lesson  from  Scotland  ia  banking  ?  did  she  trj  to 
copy  the  Scotch  system  ?     No,  truly  {  but  the  avow- 
edly superior  system  of  Scotland  was  viohntlf,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  repeated  pretests  of  the  Scotch 
people,  assimilated  to  the  inferior  system  of  Eagland. 
And  now  we  are  to  have  a  new  phase  of  the  prineiple 
of  assimilation.    The  entail  system  of  Seotland  hap- 
pens to  &e  so  bad  that  it  cannot  be  made  worse.  But 
this  has  only  filled  the  Scotch  people  witii  the  live- 
lier abhorrence  of  it*  and  with  a  determination  to  giX 
rid  of  the  very  prineiple  of  entail ;  and  it  is  in  this 
state  of  the  public  mind  that  the  Lord  Advoeats 
thinks  to  mend  matters  by  assimilating  the  Scotch 
law  of  entail  to  the  English,  which^  mitigated  thoagli 
it  be,  is  a  source  of  great  dissati^flaction  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  in  Englandi  where  public  opinion  ii 
much  less  acute  upon  this  silbject  than  in  Scotland. 
Is  it  true,  or  is  it  false,  that  the  English  system  of 
entail  is  a  matter  of  public  complaint  ?    The  evidence 
and  report  of  the  Duke  of  Ilichmond*s  committee, 
exclaiming  so  loudly  against  the  obstacles  which  the 
"  limited  interest"  of  entailed  proprietors  raises  in 
the  way  of  agricultural  improvements,  afford  a  eoi- 
elusive  answer  to  thie  question.    What  an  indignity 
is  it  to  the  people  of  Sootland,  then^  to  have  a  Isv 
of  entail  thrust  upon  them,  whieh  the  English  peo- 
ple are  in  the  very  act  of  easting  at  their  f^tl    Ii 
Scotland  never  to  have  any  new  legialatioil  for  her* 
self?     Is  she  doomed  fi^r  evw  to  follow  in  the  rear 
of  England,  wearing  out  the  old  lawt  and  institn- 
tions  of  her  rieh^  and  more  favoured  neighbour, 
like  some  unfortunate  Cinderella^  that  must  aiwayi 
array  herself  in  the  east^off  garments  of  an  elder 
sister  ? 

The  Lord  Advocate,  like  all  preceding  doctors  of 
entails,  attempts  to  amalgamate  two  opposite  and 
irreconcileable  principles*  He  labours  vainly  to  fs^ 
cure  the  succession  of  evtatos  to  a  certain  line  of  heirs 
and  at  the  same  time  to  give  the  heira  in  possetsioo 
the  liberty  necessary  to  a  right  and  judicious  admi- 
nistration of  their  prcTperty.  He  may  a«  well  trJ  te 
mix  oil  and  water  as  these  two  ideas.  They  are  ei- 
scntially  incongruous,  and  will  not  ami  CMiBOt  amal« 
gamate.  In  direct  proportion  as  he  legckliaes  the  one, 
he  neutralises  the  othf?i\  If  he  give  freedom  to  the 
heir  in  possession,  he  destroys  the  ent*il  t  if  he  eoa- 
fti-m  the  entail,  he  destroys  the  freedom  of  the  heir  in 
possession.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  blend  the  two 
together  in  the  same  system  of  law  is,  to  speak  plain< 
ly>  an  imposture — a  gross  and  fraudulent  deception 
played  off  either  upon  the  public  on  the  one  hand, 
whose  interest  is  that  the  soil  should  be  free,  or  upon 
the  aristocracy  on  the  other,  who  cling,  with  siufru 
lar  pertinacity,  to  a  system  which  perpetuates  family, 
at  the  expense  of  personal)  dignity^ 

We  have  never  read  a  document  to  which  the  ae« 
cusation  of  building  up  with  the  one  hand,  and  puUin^E 
down  with  the  other  might  be  more  justly  applied 
than  to  the  Lord  Advocate's  bill  "for  the  auieod 
ment  of  ihe  law  of  entail  in  Scotland."  It  gives  foU 
scope  to,  and  facilitates,  the  entailing  of  laaded  pn> 
perty ;  and  when  tbia  point  i«  atjbained,  it  aei^  abeul 
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liMMreriflit  tXi  kinds  6f  easy  and  in^oniotis  methods 
of  disentftilitig  it.  If  it  doos  not  yet  fuHj  appear 
Tbo  srs  to  lie  the  dopes  Crf  this  lei^crdemain,  it  is 
a^ondftntly  erident,  that  if  there  is  to  be  any  gain^  the 
Itvrers  are  the  parties  who  will  appropriate  the  lion's 
shire.  We  oaaoot  see  what  other  purpose  it  is  liicely 
to  wrre  than  tb  keep  the  soil  of  the  kingpdom  in 
emistant  transition,  from  a  state  of  entail  to  a  state 
ofdiscDtail,  and  vice  Ver§a;  arid,  M  a  necessrtry  con- 
teqaenee,  to  keep  it  constantly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ipgal  profession,  who  will  thas  hare  ample  oppor- 
tBtiity  of  exacting  a  handsome  tribute  from  it.  In- 
*t>ad  of"  a  bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  of  en- 
tail io  Ssotland/'  it  would  hare  been  more  correct  to 
bire  entitled  it  '<  a  bill  to  seoura  to  these  honourable 
Mhl  learned  bodies,  the  Faculty  of  Adv^ocates  and  the 
Solicitors  of  the  Supreme  Court,  an  annual  sdbsidy 
frm  tbe  prddaee  of  the  soil  of  Ssotland." 

Tfe  power  of  disentail  to  be  eonferred  upon  heirs 
iofHHnon  raries  noeording  as  the  deed  of  tailsie 
^sppwto  bo  dated  before  or  after  the  1st  Mafch- 

im 

/tdwoise  of  fdtfife  entails,  that  is,  entails  dated 
««riAet  the  Ist  Mareh,  1B48,  it  is  proposed,  that 
usjheit  bom  lifter  the  date  of  the  deed  of  toilzie 
M  bsTo  power,  erf  bis  own  right,  io  aeqnire  the 
'•tailsd  estate,  in  fee  simple,  by  a  process  whieh  we 
Till  immediately  describe.  If  the  heir  in  possession 
•as  bora  before  the  date  of  the  entail,  he  shall  onlj 
bi?  powtr  to  disentail  with  the  consent  of  the  next 
5?ir jQbstifute.  In  both  cases,  the  disentailer  must 
J*  of  MX  age,  and  in  possession  of  ftie  estate  ;  and 
a  the  latter  case,  the  heir- substitute,  whose  consent 
is  necessary,  must  bo  twenty-fire  years  of  age,  not 
wlfjeet  to  any  legal  incapacity,  and  bom  after  the 
^litoof  the  tailzie  sought  to  be  annulled. 

In  the  case  of  existing  entails,  it  is  proposed  that 
ii'^in  in  possession,  born  on  or  aftpr  the  1st  March, 
JWa,  shall  havd  the  same  p6i**er  of  disentailing  as 
l^in  bom  after  the  dftt«  of  ilny  fhtUf^  entails.  Heirs 
ifl  possession,  bom  before  the  Ist  March,  are  to 
^repo^er  to  disentail^  with  the  eonsent  of  the  next 
l»*ir  substitute,  providing  that  the  latter  be  twcnty- 
S^e  teai-a  of  age,  and  bora  on  or  after  the  said  1st 
^niarch.  Bat  as  these  Hmitatidns  would  6ridently 
P^paa  the  opportitnity  of  anntilling  existing  on- 
^''*  to  a  remote  period,  it  is  proposed,  that  in  cases 
»k<Jre  the  nearest  heir-snbstitnte  is  twdnty-fire  years, 
•t'Ojh  not  bom  on  or  after,  but  prior  to,  tho  Ist 
;|aTch,  1848,  to  give  heirs  in  possession  power  to 
''•^fntail,  with  tho  consent  of  the  whole  hoirs-sub- 
^'"ate,  if  those  be  less  than  a  tfertnin  number,  which 
^'  left  blank  in  the  bill,  and  if  otherwise,  of  a  certain 
>p'portion  of  their  nnntbef,  which  is  also  left  blank. 
The  guardians  of  such  of  the  heirs- substitute  as  are 
^ioors  are  empowered  to  give  consent  for  them. 

Heirs  of  entail  desiring  to  take  advantage  of  these 
P^^Tisions  Me  to  toake  appHcatloh  to  the  Supremo 
'  ourt  by  summary  petition,  upon  receiving  which, 
^*  Court  will  publicly  advertise  the  same,  and,  after 
*  reasonable  lapse  of  time,  proceed  to  hear  and  in- 
^'j?ate  anv  objections  that  may  be  offered  by  op- 
f-osing  parties,  and  give  decree  authorising  or  disal- 
''^ing  the  petitioner,  as  the  Court  shall  see  fit,  to 
^-i^eote  and  record  the  instrument  of  disentail.  The 
^W  b  to  haTB  power  to  decern  for  costs  of  suit 


against  the  parties  te  th«  proOeedings,  or  any  of 
them,  or  to  decern  for  payment  thereof  out  of  the  es- 
tate to  which  the  suit  I'elates  t  and  a  period  of  twelva 
months  ikfter  the  reooi*ding  of  any  instrument  of  dis^ 
entail  in  the  Register  of  TaiUies  is  to  be  allowed  for 
bringing  suoh  instrament  under  reduction  on  tho 
ground  of  irfegularity  or  non-oompUance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

Now,  one  great  objection  to  this  complicated 
soheme  is,  that  it  leaves  the  initiative  power  of  ab- 
rogating entails  in  the  hands  of  the  heirs  of  entail 
themselves — a  class  of  men  who  have  always  shown 
the  most  obstinate  attachment  to  the  system »  even 
when  it  proved  the  most  injurious  to  their  own  per- 
sonal dignity  and  interests.  There  is  no  reason  to 
rxpeot  that  any  eonsiderable  number  of  the  Scotch 
aristocracy  will  take  advantage  of  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  for  the  purpose  of  permanently  emanoipating 
the  soil.  That  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  disen- 
tailing, we  have  no  manner  of  doubt  ;  but  the  ideas 
and  uniform  practice  of  the  landed  gentry  entitle  us 
to  predict  that  this  process  will  only  be  resorted  to  as 
a  temporary  expedient,  to  be  immediately  followed  by 
a  new  deed  of  entail.  The  fourth  clause,  indeed,  en- 
titles the  creditors  of  an  heir  in  possession,  who  is  em- 
powered by  the  Act  to  execute  an  instrament  of  dis* 
entail  without  the  Consent  of  any  other  party,  to  af- 
fect his  estate  for  payment  of  the  debt  whether  such 
instrument  has  been  executed  or  not ;  and  in  cases 
of  this  kind  entails  may  sometimes  be  broken,  whe- 
ther the  heirs  are  willing  to  have  it  so  or  not.  But  any 
surplus  arising  from  the  sale  of  entailed  property  at 
the  instance  of  croilitors  must  be  re-invested  and  re- 
en  tailed «  At  the  sight  of  the  Couit,  upon  the  same  so- 
rics  of  heirs,  and  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  and 
conditions,  and  clauses  irritant  and  resolutive^  as  were 
contained  in  the  original  tailzie:  When  an  heir  in 
possession  is  not  empowered  to  disentail  by  himself 
alone,  it  does  ntit  seem  to  be  contemplated  to  allow 
his  creditor  any  recourse  against  the  estate;  and 
doubtless,  if  such  a  thing  were  attempted,  it  would 
lead  to  disgraceful  connivanees  between  heirs  in  pos- 
session and  heirs-substitute,  and  aggravate  tenfold 
the  temptations  and  mischiefs  of  litigation,  so  pro- 
fusely scattered  about  by  this  bill.  At  every  step 
taken  under  this  measure,  whether  by  heirs  in  pos- 
session, heirs  in  tail,  by  creditors,  or  by  executors,  an 
appeal  must  bo  mode  to  the  Supreme  Courti  Which 
will  neco.<<sarily  become  the  real  administrator  of 
landed  property  in  Scotland.  Considerable  uneasi- 
ness has  been  folt  in  certain  circles  in  this  Country  at 
tho  proposals  started  by  the  oltibs  of  Paris,  and  con- 
nived at  to  some  extent  by  tho  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, to  contraliso  the  management  and  the  pi*ofits 
of  i\\[  the  most  eligible  investments  of  capital  in  tho 
hands  of  tho  State  ;  but  here  we  have  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate quietly  introducinga  system, the  inevitable  ten- 
dency of  which  will  be  to  reduce  the  landed  property 
of  the  country  to  a  state  of  trastceship,  in  which  the 
learned  gentlemen  of  tho  Parliament  House  will 
figure  as  the  principal  managers,  for  the  common  be- 
hoof of  the  heirs  of  entail,  tho  public,  and  them- 
selves ! 

The  whole  question  comes  to  this  :  either  the  fa- 
cilities afibrded  by  this  bill  for  disentailing  estates 
are  intended  and  calculated  to  emancipat*  the  soU 
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fh>m  the  trammels  of  entails,  or  they  are  not.  If  they 
are  not,  the  bill  is  manifestly  unsuited  to  its  purpose : 
if  they  are,  then  why  should  landed  proprietors  be 
deluded  with  a  pretence  of  entail  which  is  designed 
to  vanish  in  their  grasp.  In  the  former  case,  the 
Lord  Adyocate  is  trifling  with  the  public  ;  in  the  lat- 
ter, he  is  tempting  tbe  owners  of  the  soil  into  a  course 
of  legal  expense  without  any  purpose  either  to  them- 
selves or  their  heirs.  His  Lordship  may  choose  any 
horn  of  the  dilemma  which  he  considers  most  con- 
yenient. 

Nothing  can  prove  more  clearly  the  absurdity 
and  futility  of  all  attempts  to  improve  the  law  of 
entail,  than  that  the  framers  of  this  bill  should  have 
found  it  necessary  to  repeal  the  Acts  passed  in  the 
tenth  year  of  George  III.,  and  the  fifth  of  George 
IV. ;  the  former  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  im- 
provements, and  the  latter  to  enable  entailed  pro- 
prietors to  grant  provisions  to  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren. These  Acts  were  at  one  time  considered  essen- 
tial to  the  beneficial  working  of  the  system  ;  but  it 
was  soon  found  that  their  advantages  were  more  than 
balanced  by  the  injurious  consequences  arising  from 
the  burdens  which  they  placed  upon  estates  ;  and 
here,  accordingly,  in  the  fifth  clause  of  this  bill,  we 
have  a  proposal  to  make  them  inapplicable  to  any 
future  deed  of  entail.     The  abolition  of  these  sta- 


tutes cannot  be  expected  to  deter  landholders  from 
placing  their  estates  under  the  fetters  of  entail.  It 
may  possibly  encourage  them  ;  and  as  their  heirs 
will  have  no  opportunity  of  charging  the  estates  with 
the  expense  of  improvements,  or  of  making  provision 
for  their  families,  the  consequence  will  be,  that  when 
they  find  themselves  placed  in  difficulties  in  these 
respects,  they  will  have  recourse  to  the  process  of 
disentailing  afforded  them  by  the  bill ;  so  that  tbe 
practical  effect  will  be  to  stimulate  the  various  parts 
of  the  measure  into  active  operation,  and  keep  all 
the  legal  machinery  for  entailing  and  disentailing  in 
constiint  and  rapid  employment. 

We  do  not  suppose  that  any  parties  in  Scotland 
can  be  deceived  by  this  measure.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  it  in  the  House,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  estimate  formed  of  it  by  the  public.  What  the 
people  of  Scotland  desire,  is,  a  total  abolition  of  en- 
tails, and  the  enactment  of  a  law  restricting  the 
power  of  testators  to  the  appointment  of  their  im- 
mediate heirs,  who  shall  have  the  free  exercise  of 
those  rights  of  property  essential  to  a  proper  dis- 
charge of  its  duties.  If  the  Lord  Advocate  be  not  pre- 
pared to  give  US  a  measure  of  this  thorough  descrip- 
tion, we  seriously^ecommend  him  to  leave  the  ques- 
tion where  it  stands,  as  the  lime  is  at  hand  when 
some  one  will  arise  with  both  the  power  and  the  will. 


FREEDOM. 

fiY  WiLLUlt  ANDERSON,  AUTHOB  OP  "  LANDSCAPE  LYBIC3.'* 


The  songs  of  old,  they  ore  not  dumb, 
Of  freedom's  claims  that  loudly  swcll'd, 

When  the  faint  nations  were  o'ercome, 
And  freedom's  self  in  fetters  held. 

The  swords  of  old,  that  glcam'd  in  fight. 
Were  not  unsheathed  or  waved  in  vnin  ;- 

When  the  roused  nations  stand  for  Bight, 
They'll  hrighten  in  the  sun  again. 

The  men  of  old,  who  bled  and  died 
For  freedom,  on  the  hlock  or  field, 

Died  nut  in  vain,  though  then  denied ; 
They  deeper  its  foundations  sealed. 

The  echoes  of  those  songs  have  passed 
Upon  the  winds  through  many  lands. 

As  Ocean's  deep-voiced  surge  is  cast. 
With  Ocean's  power,  on  distant  strands. 


The  long-time  buried  swords  that  lie 
With  those  that  wielded  them,  in  dust. 

Have  struck  a  spark  that  cannot  die, 
Shedding  a  halo  o'er  their  rust. 

The  patriot  martyrs  long  since  gone 
Were  but  the  pioneers  of  Eight ; 

As  they  provide  a  stepping-stone 
To  conquest,  who  first  fall  in  fight. 

The  blow  they  struck  is  not  unfelt. 
Although  they  now  have  passed  away ; 

For  the  same  aim  that  in  them  dwelt 
With  brighter  vigour  lives  to-day. 

Ask  of  the  winds,  when  in  their  might 
They  rend  the  forests  in  their  course, 

If  freedom  can  be  stopped  mid-flight 
By  tyrant's  will,  or  power's  brute  ibroe. 
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Bi»4gon*s  Bay:  er  Every-Day  Life  in  the  Wilds  of  North 

Ameri&a,    By  Bobert  M.  Ballantyne.     Second  Edition. 

Ediubni^  and  London :  Blackwood  &  Sons. 

The  author  of  this  interesting  book,  an  official  in  the 
sfTTioe  of  the  Hudson's  Baj  Company,  spent  six  years  in  the 
bleak  and  distant  regions  of  which  he  here  gives  a  sort  of 
rnnning  crcry-day  description.  We  know  very  little,  except 
jrw^raphically,  of  the  wild  and  uncivilised  territories  on  the 
BOTthern  continent  of  America  that  belong  to  the  Hon,  Hud- 
wa's  Bay  Company.  The  manners,  customs,  and  habits  of 
the  people  who  inhabit  them — the  social  and  actual  life  of  the 
s'ttJfTS,  have  not  been  so  familiarly  laid  open  to  the  reading 
pobjc  as  those  of  the  denizens  of  more  inviting  climes;  nor 
lias  ibe  toori^t,  or  the  traveller  for  mere  pleasure,  yet  pene- 
trate to  their  inmost  recesses,  as  has  been  the  case  with  al- 
ffloM.  etej  other  portion  of  the  globe  where  the  foot  of  man 
m4  rack,  or  the  scenery  attract.  We,  therefore,  hail  the 
roissK  before  us  as  calculated,  from  its  objects  and  character, 
*4pTe  19  the  very  information  that  we  want. 

Hi.  Ballantyne,  in  May,  1841,  while  yet  a  youth  fresh  from 
sd^yd^waA  appointed  an  apprentice  clerk  in  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Ciffipetoy's  service,  and  immediately  thereafter  proceeded  to 
1  ?  destination. 

The  voyage  out,  and  the  impressions  made  on  his  mind 
V  i^  first  view  of  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  are  described 
vith  mBch  animation.  The  following  is  his  account  of 
T«rk  Factory,  on  the  Hayes  River,  his  point  of  debarkation 
E  the  New  World: — 

"Tork  Factory  is  the  principal  depot  of  the  northern  depart- 
»8%  from  wheuce  all  the  supplies  for  the  trade  are  issued,  and 
v^  all  the  returns  of  the  department  are. collected  and  shipped 
hr  Ifigland.  As  may  be  supposed,  then,  the  establishment  is  a 
'^^  one.  There  are  always  between  thirty  and  forty  men  resi- 
'>3t  ai  the  post,  somroer  and  winter ;  generally  four  or  five  clerks, 

>  e-jstmaster,  and  a  skipper  for  the  small  schooners ;  and  the  whole 
^  33jfr  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  a  chief  factor,  or 

l-rf  trader, 

'' Ai  the  winter  is  very  long,  nearly  eight  months,  all  the  trans- 
port <4  goods  to,  and  returns  from,  the  interior,  must  necessarily 

>  ^-tted  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  consequence  is,  that  great 
'i^ben  of  men  and  boats  are  constantly  arriving  from  inLmd,  and 
^7^rn3^  again  daring  the  summer ;  and,  as  each  brigade  is  com- 
t'^^  by  a  chief  fitftor,  tnder,  or  clerk,  there  is  a  constant  snc- 
t^ba  of  new  fisees,  which,  after  a  long  and  dreary  winter,  during 
vi'h  the  inhabitants  neier  see  any  stranger,  renders  the  summer 
sc-{!*bi  at  York  Factory  the  most  agreeable  part  of  the  year.  The 
sn:;  iU  of  the  ship  from  En^^and,  too,  delights  them  with  letters 
fr  v?i  komr,  which  can  only  be  received  twice  a-year. 

"Thp  fort  (as  all  establishments  in  the  Indian  country,  whether 
«^  or  great,  are  called)  is  a  large  square,  I  should  think  about 
HI  or  seren  acres,  indosed  within  high  stockades,  and  built  on  the 
•nail  of  Hayes  Kiver,  nearly  five  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
^^.ses  are  all  of  wood,  and,  of  course,  have  no  pretension  to  archi- 
**iml  beastj ;  bat  their  dean,  white  appearance  and  regularity 
^'«'e  a  very  pleasing  effect  on  the  eye.  Before  the  front  gate  stand 
'<r  large  brass  field-pieces ;  but  these  warlike  instruments  wre 
'«h  used  for  the  pofpose  of  sahiting  the  ship  with  blank  cartridge 
«  h^  arrival  and  departure,  the  decayed  state  of  the  carriages 
retdniog  it  dangerous  to  load  the  guns  with  a  full  charge. 

"  The.  eoontry  is  flat  and  swampy,  and  the  only  objects  that  rise 
'*iT  prominently  above  the  rest,  and  catch  the  wandering  eye,  are 
*  V^  '  outlook  *  of  wood,  painted  black,  from  which  to  look  out 
hi  tW  arrival  of  the  ship ;  and  a  flag-staff,  from  which,  on  Sundays, 
**^  sTiOwy  f<^  of  St.  George's  flag  flutter  in  the  breeze.  Such  was 
Tnrt  Factory  in  1841." 

UU  description  of  the  country,  and  of  the  Company's  ar* 


rangements,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  internal  economy  and 
domestic  society  of  that  vast  territory : — 

"  Imagine  an  immense  extent  of  country,  many  hundred  miles 
broad,  and  many  hundred  miles  lon^,  covered  with  dense  forests,  ex- 
panded lakes,  broad  rivers,  and  mighty  mountains ;  and  allin  a  state 
of  prime^-al  simplicity — undefaced  by  the  axe  of  civilised  man,  and 
untenanted  by  aught  save  a  few  roving  hordes  of  Red  Indians,  and 
myriads  of  wild  animals.  Imagine,  amid  this  wilderness,  a  num- 
ber of  small  squares,  each  inclosing  half-a-dozen  wooden  houses  and 
about  a  dozen  men,  and,  between  each  of  these  establishments,  a 
space  of  forest  varying  from  fifty  to  three  hundred  miles  in  length, 
and  you  will  have  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's territories,  and  of  the  number  of,  and  distance  between,  their 
forts.  The  idea,  however,  may  be  still  more  correctly  obtained,  by 
imagining  populous  Great  Britain  converted  into  a  wilderness  and 
planted  in  the  middle  of  Kupert's  Land ;  the  Company,  in  that  case, 
would  build  three  forts  in  it,  one  at  the  Land's-end,  one  in  Wales, 
and  one  in  the  Highlands ;  so  that  in  Britain  there  would  be  but 
three  hamlets,  with  a  population  of  some  thirty  men,  half-a-dozen 
women,  and  a  few  children !  The  Company's  posts  extend,  with 
these  intervals  between,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
from  within  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  northern  boundaries  of  the 
United  States. 

"Throughout  this  immense  country  there  are  probably  not  more 
ladies  than  would  suffice  to  form  half-a-dozen  quadrilles ;  and  these, 
poor  banished  creatures!  are  chiefiy  the  wives  of  the  principal  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  fur  trade.  The  rest  of  the  femiJe  popula- 
tion consist  chiefly  of  half-breeds  and  Indians ;  the  latter  entirely 
devoid  of  education,  and  the  former  as  much  enlightened  as  can  be 
expected  from  those  whose  life  is  spent  in  such  a  country.  Even 
these  are  not  very  numerous,  and  yet,  without  them,  the  men  would 
be  in  a  sad  condition,  for  they  are  the  only  tailors  and  washerwomen 
in  the  country,' and  make  all  the  mittens,  moccasins,  fur  caps,  deer- 
skin coats,  &c.  &c.,  worn  in  the  land. 

"  There  are  one  or  two  fevoured  spots,  however,  into  which  a  mis- 
sionary or  two  have  penetrated ;  and  in  Bed  River  settlement,  the 
only  colony  in  the  Company's  territories,  there  are  several  churches 
and  clergymen,  both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic. 

"  The  country  is  divided  into  four  large  departments.  The  North- 
em  department,  which  includes  all  the  establishments  in  the  far 
north^and  frozen  regions ;  the  Southern  department,  including  thbae 
to  the  south  and  east  of  this,  the  posts  at  the  head  of  James's  Bay 
and  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior ;  the  Montreal  department, 
including  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal,  up  the  Ot- 
tawa River,  and  along  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  lAwrenco 
and  Esquimaux  Bay ;  and  the  Columbia  department,  which  compre- 
hends an  immense  extent  of  country  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, including  the  Oregon  territory,  which,  although  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  still  trade  in  it,  now  belongs,  as  every  one  is  aware,  to 
the  Americans. 

*'  These  departments  are  divided  into  a  number  of  districts,  each 
under  the  direction  of  an  influential  officer,  and  these  again  are  sub- 
divided into  numerous  establishments,  forts,  posts  and  outposts. 

"The  name  of  fori ,  as  already  remarked,  is  given  to  nearly  all  the 
posts  in  the  country,  but  some  of  them  certainly  do  not  merit  the 
name  ;  indeed,  few  of  them  do.  Tlie  only  two  in  the  country  that 
are  real,  bofta  fide  forts,  arc  fort  Gariy  and  the  Stone  fort  in  the 
colony  of  Red  River,  which  are  surrounded  by  stone  walls  with 
bastions  at  the  comers.  The  others  are  merely  defended  by  wooden 
pickets  or  stockades ;  and  a  few,  where  the  Indians  are  quiet  and 
harmless,  are  entirely  destitute  of  defence  of  any  kind.  Some  of 
the  chief  posts  have  a  complement  of  about  thirty  or  forty  men  ; 
but  most  of  them  have  only  ten,  five,  four,  and  even  /«ro,  besides 
the  gentleman  in  charge.  As,  in  most  instances,  these  postd  are 
planted  in  a  wilderness  far  from  men,  and  the  inhabitants  have 
only  the  sodety  of  each  other,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
solitary  life  led  by  many  of  the  Company's  ser>'ants." 
•  «««** 

"There  are  seven  different  grades  In  the  service.  First,  the 
labourer,  who  is  ready  to  turn  his  hand  to  anything ;  to  become  a 
trapper,  fisherman,  or  rough  carpenter,  at  the  shortest  notice.  He 
is  generally  employed  in  cutting  firewood  for  the  consumption  of 
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the  establishment  st  which  he  is  stotioiied,  shoTclling  snow  from 
before  the  doors,  mending  all  sorts  of  damages  to  all  sortif  of 
things ;  and,  during  the  summer  months,  in  transporting^  furs  and 
goods  between  his  post  and  the  nearest  depot.  Next  fn  rank  is 
the  interpre^r.  He  is,  for  the  most  part,  an  intelligent  labourer, 
of  pretty  long  standing  in  the  service,  who,  having  picked  up  a 
smattering  of  Indian,  is  coiLsequcntly  very  useful  in  trading  m  ith 
the  natives.  After  the  interpreter  oomes  the  postmaster,  luuaUy 
a  promoted  labourer,  who,  for  good  behaviour  or  valuable  services, 
has  been  put  npon  a  footing  with  tho  gputjemea  of  the  service,  i^ 
th9  Muue  manner  that  a,  private  soldier  in  tlie  aru^y  is  soinetimes 
raised  to  the  r^nk  of  a  poromissiuncd  otUcer.  At  wiiAtaver  station 
#  postmaster  may  happen  to  be  pUeed,  h«  is  geuer^illy  the  must 
useful  and  active  man  there,  lie  is  often  placed  in  charge  of  uue 
of  the  many  smfdl  stations,  or  outposts,  throughout  the  couutry. 
I^Qst  Are  th9  apprentice  clfirks — raw  bids,  who  come  out  fresli  Irym 
sejiool,  with  their  mouths  agape  at  th^  woudcrs  they  bohoid  in 
liudson's  IHy.  They  generally,  for  the  purpojie  of  appearing  manly, 
acquire  nil  the  bad  habits  of  the  opuntry  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
are  staffed  fiUl  of  what  they  call  fun,  with  a  strong  spice  of  mis- 
chief. They  become  more  sensible  and  sedate  before  they  get 
(hfongh  the  first  Ave  years  of  their  apprenticeship,  alter  which  they 
i^tain  to  the  raol(  of  clerks.  Tlie  clerk,  after  a  number  of  yearii' 
Bffrvioe,  (aTerugipgfrom  thirteen  to  twenty,)  becomes  a  chief  trader, 
(or  h^fnduure  holder,)  and  in  a  few  years  more  hp  attains  the 
highest  rank  to  wliich  any  oiie  ean  riie  in  the  service,  tlmt  of 
ehief  Mot, {Of  share-holder,) 

«'  It  is  a  strnngfl  faet,  that  tbree-fqurths  of  the  Ck)mpany's  servants 
are  So)tch  Higlihmders  and  Orkneymen.  There  are  very  few  Irish- 
invtt,  and  still  fewer  Knghsh.  A  great  number,  however,  are  half- 
breeds,  and  frepob  Canadians,  especially  among  the  htbourers  and 

An  acoeont  of  the  trade  oanied  on  by  tbe  Company  is 
next  given.  It  consists  of  peltries  of  all  sorts,  seal  and  whale 
oil,  dried  and  salted  fish,  feathers,  quills,  &e.  The  most 
valuable  of  the  furs  obtained  in  the  Company's  territorieji 
is  that  of  the  bkck  fox.  A  single  skin,  we  are  told,  some- 
times brings  fVom  twenty-five  to  thirty  guineas  in  the  Bri- 
tish market,  but  they  are  very  scarce.  The  silver  fox,  tho 
red  fox,  the  white  fox,  the  cross  fox — a  cross  breed — and 
the  blue  fox,  are  aUo  mentioned,  but  the  variety  of  the  bi- 
ter are  said  to  be  neither  numerous  nor  very  valuable.  I'ov- 
merly  beaver  was  the  staple  fur  of  the  country,  but  the  in- 
iroduction  of  the  silk  hat  has  rendered  it  less  marketable. 
The  author  says — 

'*  The  most  profitable  far  in  the  country  is  that  of  the  marten. 
It  somewhat  resembles  the  Russian  sable,  and  generally  maintains 
a  steady  price.  These  animals,  moreover,  are  very  numerous  through- 
out most  part  of  the  Company's  territories,  particularly  iu  M'Ken- 
xie's  River,  whence  great  numbers  are  annually  sent  to  lilughiud." 

The  proouring  of  these  articles  of  commerce,  and  the  trans- 
porting them  to  £ngUnd,  with  such  advantages  as  long 
service  in  the  Company's  employment  affords,  are  the  objects 
which  induce  men  to  exile  themselves  (torn  their  native  coun- 
try, and  spend  their  lives  amongst  Indians  and  trappers  of 
the  woods,  dwelling  among  almost  perpetual  snows,  and  far 
removed  ft'om  civilised  society. 

The  third  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  their  manners,  customs,  and  mode 
of  life.  In  the  fourth,  we  have  an  inland  voyage  from  York 
factory  to  Bed  River,  to  which  the  author  is  consigned, 
whieh  contains  some  exciting  incidents.  Mr.  Balhmtyne  is  a 
watchful  observer,  and  omits  nothing  calculated  to  give  in- 
terest or  novelty  to  his  book.  Red  River  settlement,  on  the 
borders  of  one  of  the  vast  prairies  of  Korth  America,  affords 
ample  seope  for  good  description.  It  seems  to  be  the  most 
porous,  and  agreeable,  and  well-organised  colony,  of  those 
extensive  regions.  T he  settlers  consist  of  F rench  Canadians, 
Scotchmen,  and  Indians ;  the  first,  occupying  the  upper  part 
of  the  settlement ;  the  second,  living  near  the  middle ;  and 
the  third,  inhabitinf  lis  lowor  Mtrwrnty.    Thare  m  four 


Protestant  churches,  and  two  Roman  Catholic  ohapels,iith 
some  priests,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop. 

At  Norway  House,  another  of  the  Company's  posts  in  tlie 
Indian  country,  the  author  spent  a  winter,  in  his  duties  u 
apprentice  clerk  ;  and  he  gives  a  very  good  acoouot  of  the 
way  in  which  he  and  his  brother-ufficiuh}  opent  their  time— 
tlieir  amusements,  occupations,  ka, 

"  The  young  men  there  assembled,"  he  says,  "  hhd  arrivsd  from 
the  distant  quarters  of  America,  and  some  of  them  eveo  from  £u^- 
bind.  Some  were  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  had  spent  nusy 
years  in  the  Indian  eouotcy ;  some  were  banning  toMispetbt 
dqwq  from  their  still  soft  chius ;  while  others  ware  boys  of  ^oor- 
teen,  who  had  just  left  home,  and  were  listening  for  the  Ant  tiue, 
open-mouthed,  to  their  seniors*  description  of  life  in  the  vilder- 
nesa." 

With  two  of  these  the  author  formed  a  friendship  ;  bat 
in  the  Company's  8ei*vice  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  tlic 
young  men  to  be  ordered  off  to  distant  parts  of  the  countr\, 
and  separated  never  to  see  each  other  again. 

"  A  year  passed  aw^y,"  he  continues, "  and  at  hist  I  got  a  letter 
from  oue  of  my  friends,  dated  from  the  Arctic  regions,  near  tbr 
mouth  of  the  M'Kenzie  River ;  the  other  wrote  to  me  from  among 
the  snowrohid  caps  uf  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  while  I  addressed 
them  from  the  swampy,  iee^begirt  shores  of  liudson's  Bay.** 

The  following  extract  affi>rds  a  &int  notion  of  the  priv.i- 
tions  to  whieh  tlie  settlers  are  sometimes  reduced: — 

**  Norway  House  is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  posts  in  the  ladian 
country.  The  climate  is  dry  and  salubrious ;  and  although  (lib 
nearly  all  the  other  parts  of  the  country)  extremely  cold  io  winirr, 
it  is  very  different  from  the  damp  chilling  coUl  of  that  season  is 
Great  Britain.  The  couutry  around  is  swampy  and  rocky,  and 
covered  with  dense  forests.  Many  of  the  Company's  posts  are  bat 
ill  provided  with  the  noeessanes  of  tife,  and  entirely  destitute  ofinxa- 
rics.  Norway  House,  however,  is  favoured  in  this  fsspect.  Wi 
always  had  fresh  meat  of  some  kind  or  other  j  someiimtt  beef,  »ot< 
ton,  or  venison,  and  occasionally  buffalo  meat  was  sent  us  from  U>e 
Swan  River  district.  Of  tea,  sugar,  butter,  and  bread,  we  had 
abundance ;  and  besides  the  produce  of  our  garden  in  the  wiiy  of 
vegetables,  the  river  and  hike  contributed  white-Ash,  sturgeon.'atiJ 
pike,  or  jaok-ftsh,  in  abundance.  The  pike  is  not  a  very  dehcutc 
iish,  and  the  sturgeon  is  extremely  coarse,  but  the  wlute>il^  is  tb< 
most  delicate  and  delicious  I  ever  ate.  I  am  not  awaiv  of  their 
existence  in  any  part  of  the  Old  World ;  but  the  North  AraeriesB 
lakes  abound  with  them.  It  is  generally  the  sise  of  a  good  sal 
mou-trout,  of  a  bright  silvery  colour,  and  tastes  a  little  like  salmoc. 
Many  huadreds  of  Air-traders  live  ahnost  entirely  on  white-fish,  parj 
ticularly  at  those  far  northern  posts  where  flour,  sugar,  and  tea  can* 
not  be  had  in  great  quantities,  and  where  deer  are  scarce.  At  ihtM 
posts  the  Indians  are  frec^nently  reduced  to  cannibalism,  and  thi 
Company^i  people  have,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  been  obli^ 
to  eat  their  beaver  skins  I  The  beaver  skin  b  thick  and  oUy  ;  »., 
that,  when  the  fur  is  burnt  off,  and  the  skin  well  boiled,  it  niakf  < 
a  kind  of  soup  that  wUl  at  least  keep  one  ahve.  This  was  the  ca-s 
one  winter  m  Peel's  River,  a  post  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  i: 
charge  of  Mr.  Boll,  a  chief  trader  in  the  serviee ;  and  I  rememlfc 
well  reading  in  one  of  liis  letters,  that  all  the  fresh  pioviaion  tin; 
had  been  able  to  procure  during  the  winter  was  '  two  squirrels  aiii 
oue  crow  !*  During  this  time  they  had  existed  on  a  quantity  n 
dried  meat  which  they  fortunately  had  in  store,  and  they  were  oh 
liged  to  lock  the  gates  of  the  fort,  to  preserve  the  remainder  fn»B 
the  wretched  Indians,  who  were  eating  each  other  outside  the  wsJl^ 
The  cause  of  all  this  misery  was  the  entire  failure  of  the  ftshcne 
together  with  great  scarcity  of  wild  animals.  Starvation  is  iiuit 
common  among  the  Indians  of  those  distant  regions  ;  and  th 
scraped  rocks,  divested  of  their  covering  of  tripe^e-roehe  (whir 
resembles  dried-up  sea-weed),  have  a  sad  meaning  and  mehuicluU 
appearance  to  the  traveller  who  journeys  through  the  \kM^  au 
solitudes  of  Rupert's  Land.** 

Mr.  Ballantyne  is  very  happy  in  his  descriptions  of  th 
different  canoe  excursions  whieh  occur  in  the  coarse  of  hi 
narrativ«.  The  eighth  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  aceount  < 
a  voyage  from  York  Factory  to  Norway  House,  in  a  ©uia 
Indian  Mnoa.  and  if  M  «f  livoly  and fraphie  sketekM,.  Th 
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mmimti  *  voji^  i» Canad*  I9  tkA  gnat  Uken of  the 
iitff ior  filU  up  Um  rvoaiiUQf  portioB  of  th»  Toliuue»  am) 
iboaoil»  in  md  kiexealing  r««ciixiy«  Namerous  ilhisirativo 
•wdeoto  are  toatterad  tkrongboui  the  vohime.  These  h^ve 
kea  Uken  ftom  drawiaga  mada  on  Uie  spot  by  tha  authiur 
hiffljclf.  SoBia  aa^edotet  of  XlMNsas  SUapson  ami  Dr.  Hue» 
tk  Arctic  diseof er«ra,  and  others,  are  also  found  in  the  work , 
On  tJM  vhole,  we  ean  facooimeiid  Mr.  Ballant joe's  vo- 
IsBie,  u  oootaiauig  vaxnck  ialunnatioo  on  tha  mode  of  liviug 
is  tbt  rcgioo*  that  sttrroniid  tha  »avaga  shorvs  of  Hudsoo'>» 
Btj,  d  s  kind  that  caanot  \»  found  In  anj  other  work,  the 
djeet  of  which  w  to  dewrribe  those  fhr  distant  and  compara- 
tivdj  little  known  eoantriee  of  the  northern  continent  of 
.Vaerie«. 


CriHcitm.    By  John  W.  Lester,  Christ's  College,  Cam- 
brk(ga.    London :  J^KXigman.  Brown,  «b  Co. 

We  hare  Dot  nuiny  great  critics,  bat  of  books  of  criticism 

ikmaso  okL    Mr«  Leeter*i  voluma  is  one  of  superior 

BRH,iid  de^frfvi  a  high  rank  among  works  of  its  class. 

A  &iitt(freciation  of  iroe  genius^  a  worm  admiration  of  the 

1(^/111  iiieUsetyOoaibliiad  with  a  deep  and  fervid  feeling  of 

|i»T, are ihe characteristics  of  his  book.     Perkapa  the  tone 

Iff  9iiiaifi|]ed  praise  a-bidi  pervades  it  throughout  will,  in 

^fTttoTiMne  readers,  be  liable  to  objection,  but  this  may 

<<  uken  as  tha  geoaioe  expression  of  the  author's  heart, 

^  «va*  animated  with  an  enthusiastic  love  for  the  su- 

n['!ttaatl  Waatifnl,  wtierever  foand,  as  well  as  for  the  good, 

?df  itttaral,  and  the  true.     Most  of  the  writers,  of  whose 

•-orks  estimates — at  all  times  discriminating,  and  in  the  main 

"ifrect— are  here  given,  aa»  world-renowned ;  of  others,  the 

Kfltl  iuk»  as  yet  flcaroely  heard  ;  but  the  amoinit  of  fame  or 

^l^itation  which  any  antltor,  in  these  days  of  puffing  and  pub- 

'^ifj, msT  or  may  not  receive,  is  not  to  bo  taken  as  any  fair 

'  ja-'t  criterion  of  his  real  merits.     Of  Pollok,  and  Edward 

-'^bg,  and  S.  T.  Coleridge,  much  has  been  written,  of  just 

iai  gbrioos  criticism.     They  were  not  only  inspired  them- 

'^w,  bat  they  have  been  the  cause  of  inspiration  in  others. 

^ir.  Lester  judges  of  them  all  in  the  right  spirit  of  noble  and 

.yimm  appreciation,  and  his  remarks  are  truthful  and  in- 

'ir&etire  in  the  highest  degi'ee.     We  extract  the  following 

^  bis  remarks  on  Coleridge  :— 

"Coleridsjic — the  dreaiaer,  w  many  term  him — was  one  of  tlie 
s^  naaarkable  of  luen.  It  is  hi»  very  dreaminess  that  we  love  : 
^y  are  the  heautiful,  wild,  and  subUme  combinatioim  that  mt 
-  'fia  gentle  ilamberings.  Indeed  norne  of  our  loveliest  pictures 
if?  Wn  rrweotcd  in  dreami :  there  haa  been  a  richer  colouring, 

-  ^  kiter  tint,  and  ?  browner  »luide,  and  a  more  uuruilled  calm, 
r-  s  myre  hallowed  quietude,  and  more  magniflcent  bursts  of 
'-'  7iv,  and  fr»her  breexcs,  and  more  silvery  tones,  and  more  de- 

•?a^  si»Qts,  and  a  fairer  moon,  and  a  more  retplendent  sun,  and 
^'^  spiritual  beauty  breathing  from  the  staru,  and  deeper  music 

-  Tuc  hum  of  bee,  and  song  of  bird,  and  a  darker  forest  foliajfc, 
;  J  4  morp  soothing  twilight,  and  more  enchanting  daybreaks,  and 
'"-j  SKjjf  piercing,  and  glanccsi  more  tender,  and  vow  s  more  fer- 
"^t,arri  aspirations  higlier,  aud  loftier,  and  more  mi\jcstic. 

"Keats,  too,  was  a  dreamer — he  could  *  dream  delicjomdy.*  lie 
^."fe  wanting  in  masculine  energy,  and  tremendous  power  ;  but 

iCj  makes  up  for  this  in  sweetness  of  thought  aud  diction  ;  he 
■'-'*'*  >us  readers ;  liis  lines  are  luscious  ;  he  is  the  very  spirit  of 

"'•:  his  'Endymion'  is  full  of  all  charming  things;   it  is  the 

'^ijn  of  a  sod  redolent  of  earth's  freshness,  and  eartVs  glory. 
•i*  ^  oric  of  the  most  Inxarious  of  writers  ;  his  verses  tremble  with 
'•t*tr.es$:  they  are  flowsr-cesatod,  and  flower-tinted;  there  is 
I "  "^•^  of  tlie  rose,  and  violet,  and  pink ;  their  richness  cloys ; 
•~  v:l!  blue  sky,  aad  the  light  green  meadows,  and  the  silver  voice 
'-  *i^  hrk,  and  the  gentle  mnsio  of  the  trees,  and  the  melody  of 
"^'S^'  *°d  tha  \iliek  treMes  of  woman,  and  woman's  tenderness 

'^  ^rr^^dam,  aad  the  smttterabla  \Am  of  pure  attachment, 


and  tha  atamal  laiguaga  of  iiaparishabW  ftuth^  av«  lisionad  la  hi« 
|N>etry :  thoy  become  vital ;  th^  live.  It  ia  like  9oai»old  giudea, 
where  every  9hape  and  form  of  beauty  anna  itself  beneath  the 
rammer  h^veu,  b«t  wluch  has  been  neglected  and  lorgotteii. 
There  is  a  wild  luxuriance,  a  straggling  and  tndleaa  wealth ;  hia 
words  seem  dipt  ia  honey  ;  he  reveU  ia  the  calm  scrouity  of  crea- 
tvoA ;  yuu  h(;:ir  the  murmuring  of  the  rippling  waters,  and  tha 
deep,  low  sounds  of  the  wild  woods. 

*'  He  was  nature  itsc  If — as  divine,  as  rich,  as  dolieioas ;  he  seensd 
to  float  oiB  soAest  clouda ;  he  was  the  iacea^  of  flowers ;  everj- 
thing  he  said  was  music ;  he  weltered  ia  sweeta ;  he  talked  <tf 
beauty ;  and  there  were  tdlver  sounds.  No  m4n,  b^ore  nor  sfteVit 
imaged  the  oniverbc  more  truly ;  the  0uv  aad  bluahiag  chariai  gif 
heaven  aad  earth  gbw  in  aU  his  paintings,  and  he  was  sublime} 
hia  '  Hyperion'  is  a  magnificeot  and  majsaivc  fragment.  The  boy 
had  a  gigantic  soul ;  it  was  endowed  with  grandeur  sad  treneadoai 
poHer. 

"  It  istrae,  he  has  written  much  nonsense  ;  hut  it  it  sweet  noa« 
sense.  Other  mcu*s  is  harsh  and  grating ;  hut  this  is  as  a  Uvelgr 
strain  of  music :  it  took  the  hue  aud  colouring  of  his  own  star- 
lit fancy ;  he  bathed  in  the  blue  empyrean,  aud  afterwsids  slept 
and  dreamed  on  a  bed  of  amaranths.  IIow  exquisite  his  opeaing 
line  in  '  £i»dymioa :'  '  A  thing  ef  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever  V  It 
is  dropping  with  nectar :  the  sweet,  soft  strsauu  meandering  through 
flowery  meadows ;  '  trees,  young  aud  old,  sprouting  a  »hady  boon 
for  simple  sheep ;'  golden  clouds,  the  serene  blue  of  heaven ;  the 
chiming  brook ;  the  slant  beam  of  the  sun,  lighting  up  some  dark 
copi>e ;  the  murmur  of  gnats  iu  the  calm  eventide  of  summer ;  the 
chirping  of  birds  in  the  low  dell ;  the  kindling  dawn ;  the  new 
fresh  spring  ;  *  the  mid  forest  brtike,'  rieh  with  a  sprinkling  of  (air 
musk<rosc  blooms ;  the  purple  butterfly ;  the  oranye-blossiom ;  tha 
silver  ray  glancing  through  the  green  leaves,  as  they  tremhla 
in  the  bree%e ;  the  sound  of  the  \  illage  hell ;  the  perfumss  of  tha 
honey-suckle ;  '  the  shells  ou  the  sea-saud  ;*  the  low  cottage^ 
with  the  vine  climbing  its  windows ;  the  steeple  of  some  (dd 
church;  the  child  phi^ing  with  its  companion;  the  infant  reposing 
on  the  fond  bosom  of  its  mother;  the  firiit  prayer;  the  donealia 
hymn,  are  all  things  of  beauty,  and  are  joys  for  e\er ! 

"Coleridge  is  muster  of  imperishaUe  thought;  many  of  hit 
strains  cauuot  die  uw^>- ;  they  breathe  the  music  of  immortality ; 
his  verse  is  inspired  with  all  the  divinity  of  poetry ;  it  is  steeiied 
in  the  essence  of  eternity;  its  mighty  influences  sweep  over  tha 
spirit  lu  everlasting  symphonies  from  an  angers  harp.  There  ia 
both  a  subtle  beauty  aud  a  stirring  grandeur  about  them :  they 
kiudle  the  enlhu^iasiu  of  the  soul;  they  move  the  keenest  sensi- 
bilities of  the  heart.  Ue  writes  with  uu  energy  which  exalts,  a 
sweetness  Mliich  melts:  at  times,  he  stands  on  the  mountain's 
brow,  and  the  storm  is  the  music  he  loves ;  but  at  other  sessons, 
he  reclines  on  some  mossy  hank,  beneath  the  clear  silver  qioou* 
light,  aud  the  boft  breeze  is  the  melody  he  chooses.  *  The  An- 
cient Mariner*  is  a  tale  of  i»u|)ernatunU  beauty ;  we  are  eutraqo^ 
while  iHTusinjr  it ;  we  bec(»me  isolated ;  we  are  bound  by  some 
wild,  deep  spell ;  it  is  a  strain  of  auother  existence ;  there  are 
unearthly  witcheries  about  it ;  it  is  sweeter  than  the  murmur  of  a 
dream ;  it  is  the  prtKluction  of  a  hrilliunt  imagination  in  soma 
eventide  \iheu  its  brightness  became,  as  it  were,  a  suit,  gulden  light,  f 
Madame  de  Stael  sa^xs:  *  It  is  a  great  art  in  certain  fictions  to 
imitate  by  words  the  Kolemn  stillness  which  inu^natiun  pictures  in 
the  empire  of  darkness  and  death ;'  and  Coleridge  1ms  succeeded  in 
this  to  adminition." 

Of  Irving  he  states  with  great  justice  : — 

"  No  man  ever  possessed  greater  intellectual  power  with  a  larger 
share  of  true  piety ;  he  wan  a  prince  in  mind  and  in  heart — in 
thought  ami  in  feelings.  Ah,  he  is  a  prince  now  among  the  thrones, 
dominions,  aud  powers  of  the  blessed  world !  His  very  looks  struck 
one  as  something  above  the  common  race;  he  was  an  immortal 
among  mortals:  he  felt  himwlf  as  the  ambassador  of  the  Holiest; 
he  understotid  thoroughly  the  majesty  of  the  ministerial  character, 
aud  to  this  high  hut  just  regard  may  be  traced  many  of  his  misfor- 
tunes. He  knew  that  it  stood  aluuc  and  unapproachable;  before 
it,  kings  and  nobles  were  as  beg^ira;  it  stripped  society  of  its  gilded 
follies,  and  laid  bare  the  emptiness  of  its  vanities;  it  had  the  eye  of 
the  Eternal;  it  looked  on  man  as  lie  is,  and  not  as  he  is  not;  it  had 
its  station  between  heaven  aud  earth;  it  was  endowed  with  privi- 
leges  greater  than  those  of  angels;  it  was  God  incarnate — God 
himself  standing  up  and  offering  niercy  and  redemptiou  to  a  fallen 
and  a  lost  people;  its  every  note  was  authoritative — its  eyciy  in- 
tonation godlike ;  the  splendours  aad  the  terrors  of  the  Divinity 
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alike  upheld  it  •  npoB  all  Ha  parts  shone  the  full,  nndoaded  glory 
of  the  Highest ;  to  maa  it  was  not  responsible — to  none  was  it 
amenable  bat  Jehovah ;  he  was  Touched  to  support  and  bicsa  it  to 
the  end  of  time.  Such  was  Irving^s  opinion  of  the  legatees  office ; 
and  it  was  not  too  lofty. 

"  Onr  author  wvs  essentially  a  poet — a  great  poet :  the  energy 
ilnd  beauty  of  everlasting  truths  glow  throughout  all  his  writings. 
We  acknowledge  that  he  is  not  always  sustained,  that  he  is  often- 
times weak,  and  insipid,  and  eTcn  absurd;  there  are,  doubtless,  many 
inferior  passi^res ;  his  soul,  at  seasons,  was  divested  of  its  majesty 
and  its  grandeur ;  but  is  not  this  common  to  aU  genius  P — is  Mas- 
sillon  always  eloquent  P — isFenelon  ever  winning  and  subduing? — 
is  there  no  weakness  in  Bossuet's  thundering  denunciations  P — is 
Hubert  Hall  ever  exquisite  ? — is  Chalmers  faultless  P  The  magni- 
ficent outpourings,  and  the  gorgeous  outbreaks,  and  the  sublime  out- 
bursts of  the  intellect  and  heart,  will  not  be  perfect  until  we  reach 
the  invisible  world;  there  these  splendid  gifts  will  be  fully  developed, 
and  the  rapt  multitude  will  speak  their  applause  in  the  deep-hushed 
silence.  On  earth,  tlie  purest  oratory  must  necessarily  be  dim — the 
loftiest  hymn  feeble ;  but  when  Irving  was  himself,  who  so  vast  and 
infinite  in  his  creations  as  he  P  There  is  an  imperishableness  about 
his  every  word ;  they  breatlie  the  richest  intonations  of  the  highest 
poetry — they  are  the  swellings  of  the  Divine  mind — ^they  cannot 
pass  away,  and  be. forgotten — they  ore  the  thoughts  of  a  mighty  one 
— they  light  up  our  existence  with  radiance — they  dignify  our  man- 
hood— they  sparkle  with  a  celestial  lustre — they  bum  wth  an  in- 
extinguishable brilliancy;  it  is  the  soft  sighing  of  the  falling  zephyr, 
and  the  crash  of  ten  thousand  thunders. 

"  In  his  boyhood,  Irving  evinced  little  or  no  taste  for  learning — 
he  cared  not  for  books ;  climbing  the  mountain-height,  and  wan- 
dering down  wild,  narrow  glens,  and  looking  into  the  dark  tarns, 
formed  his  favourite  amusement  and  instruction.  He  loved  to 
breathe  the  free  air  of  liberty ;  creation  taught  hifn  eloquence  and 
beauty ;  the  hymn  of  Nature  was  whispered  in  every  breeie,  and 
sung  in  every  wild  sweep  of  the  tempest :  he  was  aroused — he  was 
stirred :  he  fdt  the  mighty  impulse ;  he  yielded  to  the  jwwerful  in- 
fluence. From  that  moment  he  aspired  to  be  above  his  fellows ; 
he  knew  that  his  proper  sphere  was  to  rule ;  henceforth  he  gave 
the  energy  of  his  herculean  intellect  to  the  stndy  of  man ;  he  called 
around  him  the  immortals,  and  held  long  and  deep  communion ; 
his  aspirations  pointed  onwards  to  the  church  ;  herein  he  found  a 
resting-place  for  his  spirit :  the  realities  of  the  unseen  worid,  the 
sublimity  of  the  redemption,  the  mild  meekness  of  the  Saviour,  the 
fatherly  tenderness  of  God,  the  pure  inspiration  and  teachings  of 
the  Comforter,  the  first  bn»thing  of  repentance,  the  return  of  the 
wanderer  to  the  fold,  the  gratulation  of  angels,  were  subjects  that 
absorbed  his  soul ;  and  he  loved :  then  came  a  softened  radiance, 
a  mellowed  lustre,  over  his  majestic  courage  and  tremendous  con- 
ceptions. 

"Years  rolled  away,  and  Irving  was  in  the  zenith  of  a  London 
popolarity ;  and  he  had  married  his  first  and  only  love.  Princes 
and  nobles  crowded  to  hear  his  thrilling  eloquence :  then  came  the 
full  display  of  his  fearlessness  of  man  ;  for  sin  and  iniquity  he  re- 
proved him ;  he  shrank  not  from  his  duty  as  the  commissioned  legate 
of  Heaven ;  rank,  to  him,  was  a  vain  bauble ;  it  presented  no  safe- 
guard against  his  denunciation  of  wickedness ;  in  the  presence  of 
the  Eternal  he  knew  of  no  distinctions — all  the  different  grades  of 
society  were  levelled  there — crowns  and  coronets  were  thrown  aside ; 
his  spirit  scorned  to  flatter— the  beggar  and  the  peer  alike  trembled 
before  his  faithfulness ;  he  felt  the  majesty  and  dignity  of  his  sa- 
cred office ;  pride  and  vanity  were  banished,  and  the  glory  of  his 
Maker  alone  filled  his  heart— its  every  pulsation  beat  to  his  praise." 

The  other  names  treated  of  in  the  volume  are  Henry  Al- 
ford,  the  author  of  "  The  School  of  the  Heart ;"  Carring- 
ton,  the  author  of  "Dartmoor;"  Edwin  Atherstone  ;  W. 
L.  Bowles  ;  George  Crolly  ;  James  Grahame  ;  T.  K.  Her- 
vey;  Bishop  Heber  ;  Robert  Blair  ;  Thomas  Davis,  author 
of"  Songs  from  the  Parsonage  ;"  James  Hurdis,  the  friend 
of  Cowper — and  himself  no  mean  poet ;  and  Christopher 
Smart  Incidental  notices  of  many  of  our  modem  authors 
are  scattered  through  the  volume  ;  and  Gilfillan,  Moultrie, 
and  Tennyson  each  get  a  niche  to  themselves  in  the  con- 
cluding chapter. 

Mr.  Lester  is  a  deep,  and  oflen  an  original  thinker.  His 
obserrationB  are  eminently  practical ;  and  he  seems  to  have 


devoted  mnch  study  to  the  task  which  lie  has  imderUken. 
He  writes,  too,  under  a  feeling  of  deep  moral  responsibility, 
seldom  displayed  in  books  of  this  kind  ;  and  his  style  is  ani- 
mated, graceful,  and  generally  Tigorons,  The  worth  of  na- 
tive merit,  and  the  restraining  inflnenoe  of  college  honours 
and  scholarships,  are  the  themes  of  much  of  his  more  elabo- 
rate commentary,  especially  by  way  of  contrast  and  example. 
The  volume  is  very  handsomely  got  up.  Differing  eomr- 
what  in  plan  and  object,  as  in  character  and  tendency,  froni 
the  mere  pen  and  pencil  sketches  of  some  modem  critics, 
as  well  as  from  the  higher  works  of  Hazlitt,  Home,  and 
Gilfillan,  it  is  well  entitled  to  be  considered  as  reflecting  and 
embodying  the  literary  "  spirit  of  the  age,"  in  a  more  sta- 
ling and  enduring  sense  than  its  unpretending  name  and 
una^umiug  appearance  would  seem  to  indicate. 


Town  Lyrics  and  other  Poems,  By  Charle*  Mackay,  LL.D. 
London:  D.  Bogue. 
As  a  whole,  we  scarcely  think  this  new  series  of  poem^  of 
Dr.  Mackay  up  to  the  mark  of  his  "  Voices  from  th* 
Mountains,"  or  his  "Legends  of  the  Isles."  ThebtMik 
contains,  however,  some  very  fair  specimens  of  that  specie;! 
of  political  poetry  which  has  rendered  Dr.  Mackay  popnkr 
with  the  million.  He  writes  for  the  people,  and  with  tlio 
people  his  hooks  are  favourites,  as  everything  is  that  ema- 
nates from  the  Dickens  and  Douglas  Jerrold  school,  towhicli 
Dr.  Mackay  has  attached  himself.  The  following  piece  bas 
good  sense,  as  well  as  smooth  rhyme,  to  recommend  H : — 

"  JOHN  LITTUUOHW. 

"  John  Littlejohn  was  staunch  and  strong. 
Upright  and  downright,  scorning  wrong  ; 
He  gave  good  weight,  and  paid  his  way, 
He  thought  for  himself,  and  he  said  his  say. 
Whenever  a  rascal  strove  to  pass, 
Instead  of  silver,  money  of  brass, 
He  took  his  hammer,  and  said,  with  a  frown, 

*  Tk€  coin  is  spurious^  nail  it  do»M.* 

**  John  Littlejohn  was  firm  and  true, 
You  could  not  cheat  him  in  *  two  and  two  ;*  , 

Wlien  foolish  arguers,  might  and  main, 
Darkened  and  twisted  the  clear  and  plain. 
He  saw  throagh  the  masea  of  their  speech 
The  simple  troth  beyond  their  reach ; 
And  crushing  their  logic,  said,  with  a  frown, 
'  Tour  coin  is  spurious^  nail  it  dotrn* 

"  John  Littlejohn  maintained  the  right, 
Through  storm  and  shine,  in  the  world^s  despite  ; 
When  fools  or  quacks  desired  his  vote. 
Dosed  him  with  arguments,  learned  by  rote. 
Or  by  coaxing,  tlireats,  or  promise,  triad 
To  gain  his  support  to  the  wrongful  side, 

*  Afly,  nay*  said  John,  with  an  angry  frown, 

*  Your  coin  is  spurious^  nail  it  doKn* 

"  "\A1ien  told  that  kings  had  a  right  divine, 
And  that  the  people  were  herds  of  swine, 
Tliat  nobles  alone  were  fit  to  rule, 
That  the  poor  were  unimproved  by  adiool. 
That  ceaseless  toil  was  the  proper  fate 
Of  all  but  the  wealthy  and  the  great, 
John  shook  his  head,  and  swore,  with  a  frown, 

*  l^ff  coin  is  spvriouSj  nail  it  dovm.^ 

"  When  told  that  events  might  justify 
A  false  and  crooked  policy, 
That  a  decent  hope  of  future  good 
Might  excuse  departure  from  reititndei, 
That  a  lie  if  white  was  a  amall  offenee 
To  be  forgiven  by  men  of  sense, 

*  Arty,  nay*  said  John,  with  a  sigh  and  frown, 
'  TAe  coin  is  spurious,  nail  it  d&tcn' 
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""WImd  toU  from  tin  polpit  or  the  pmt 
That  heaTen  ww  a  place  of  rxcloaiveoetis, 
That  nouc  bat  those  could  enter  there 
Who  knelt  with  the  •  orthodox*  at  prayer, 
AMd  heU  all  rutma  oqt  of  their  piUe 
Am  idle  varies  of  no  avail, 
John's  hee  grew  dark,  as  he  swore,  with  a  frown, 
'  7^  COM  U  ^jiurioM,  nail  it  doien.* 

**  Wheaeter  the  world  our  eyes  would  blind 
With  false  pretences  of  such  a  kind, 
With  hniabng,  cant,  and  bigotry, 
Or  ft  specious,  sham  philosophy, 
Wih  wToa^  dreased  «p  ih  the  guise  of  right, 
And  darkness  passing  itself  for  ligfat» 
ItX  OS  imitate  John,  and  exclaim,  with  a  frown, 
'  The  coins  are  spuriout,  nail  them  doien'" 


Tki  PriwH  and  ths  Sehoof.  A  Letter  to  Lord  John  Rnwell. 
By  John  Dufton,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Warehorne,  Kent. 
TiRHkn :  Fkrker. 

The  object  of  thii  well-written  and  praiseworthy  pam- 

#st  b  to  point  ont  the  beneficial  effects  of  education,  as  a 

|se«ato«  of  crime,  and  to  recommend  the  nse  of  re- 

inaatoyand  model  prisons,  especially  for  young  offenders, 

nth  whm  ooofinement  shonld  be  correcti<mal  rather  than 

aasL    The  Mthor  haa  been  impelled  to  the  task  he  has 

"afertaken,  by  the  "conviction,  that  the   improvidence, 

F.4igicy,  and  miser}',  which,  in  nearly  equal  proportions, 

<«^«  to  nrell  the  vast  mass  of  crime  in  this  and  other 

\^atxk%  mnst  be  attribnted  to  the  want  of  a  judicious 

»T>tcni  of  national  education,  and  moral  training,  in  early 

.^'>a:b,"— *  truth  which  admits  of  no  doubt  or  denial,  and 

»iikh  we  should  wish  to  see  more  deeply  impressed  on  the 

tiads  of  car  legislators  and  statesmen.     The  criminal  sta- 

us&s  which  he  gives  are  very  valuable,  showing  as  they  do 

^  the  number  of  children,  under  fifteen  years  old,  annu- 

iCr  AODvejed  to  gaols,  and  houses  of  correction^  in  England, 

a':)eed  1,000 :  that  crime  is  on  the  mcrease — ^thc  number  of 

l^fflinuunenta,  in  EngUud,  being,  in  1836,  20,984 ;   and 

!'i  1B43,  29,591  :  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  commit- 

■eats  condat  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  15  and  20  : 

i»i  that,  on  a  comparison  between  the  most  and  the  least 

"'iae&ied  districts,  the  influence  of  instruction,  in  restrain- 

^  men  from  the  eommisston  of  crime,  is  clearly  established. 

Pnsoag  hare  hitherto  been  schools  of  crime,  to  those  con- 

fiaed  in  them,  rather  than  places  of  reformation  and  moral 

tniaiii^,  as  tlngr  ought  to  be.  And  we  cordially  recommend 

Mr.  DoHoa'a  able  and  well-intentioned  letter  to  the  atten- 

twa  of  all  wlio  wish  to  see  solved,  in  a  proper  and  right 

^it,  this  most  difficult  problem  in  political  economy,  viz. 

^  sorest  and  readiest  way  of  preventing  crime,  and  re- 

tn&ingthe  criminaL 

i  Gkmee  at  the  Olobe,  and  at  Hie  World  Atmmd  ti«. 

By  JeSofTB  Taylor.      London :    Uoulston  and  Stone- 

oao,  1848. 

Tbis  is  a  Tvcy  qmAiI  book  for  young  persons.  The  in- 
fermation  it  fomishM  on  astronomy^the  world  which  we 
I  ialabit,  with  its  vegetable,  mineral,  and  animal  productions 
— *ad  on  geology,  history,  and  religion — is  given  iathe  most 
IRciie  aad  simple  language,  so  as  to  bring  it  level  to  the 
ca(«sty  and  understanding  of  juvenile  and  non-scientific 
ftaders.  The  aathor  has  adopted  an  excellent  pkn  for 
wpsrting  the  necessary  koowlcdge,  at  a  glance,  as  it  were, 
or  the  various  subjects  of  wluch  this  volume  treats;  and 
t  ^  icfigioua  refleotums  which  he  occasionally  introduces 
sre  pertbeni  and  appropriate. 

TOL,  ZV.— KO. 


Oa  Hie  Means  of  FaoUUujUing  tha  Truntfer  of  Land,  In 
Three  Lectures.  By  James  Stowart,  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Barrister.  Tjongman  &  Co.,  1848. 
That  property  has  its  duties,  as  well  as  its  rights,  is  an 
axiom  now  of  common  acceptance  among  all  chisses,  except, 
perhaps,  a  portion  of  the  landed  proprietors  themselves. 
That  it  has  also  its  dangers,  we  know  from  the  newspapers, 
particularly  as  relates  to  Ireland,  where  such  landlords  as 
choose  to  reside  on  the  soil  do  not  always  die  in  peace. 
However  fond  of  mnijic  Irish  landlords  may  be,  we  should 
fancy  they  have  no  great  relish  for  a  ball  whistling  past 
their  ear  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  while  snuffing  the  free 
air  in  their  own  grounds,  or  taking  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
tho  improvements  on  their  estates.  But  that  property  has 
its  difficulties,  we  were  not  before  aware,  till  we  perused  this 
slim  but  most  learned  work  of  Mr.  James  Stewart,  of  Lin- 
coln*8  Inn,  barrister,  where  we  find  it  set  down,  in  most 
eUborate  terms,  as  any  in  the  records. 

The  title  of  the  first  lecture  is,  "  On  the  Dangers  and  Dif- 
ficulties now  attending  the  Practice  relating  to  the  Transfer 
of  Land  ;"  that  of  the  second,  **  Examination  of  the  Abstract 
of  Title  System,  and  Plan  proposed  to  supersede  it;"  and 
that  of  the  third,  "  On  Certain  Measures  which  should  ac- 
company a  Register."  Two  letters,  addressed  to  Members 
of  Agricultural  Societies,  and  others  interested  in  land,  re- 
printed from  the  "  Times,"  ore  oppended. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  Lectures  refer  only  to  the 
laws  relating  to  the  transfer  of  land  in  England,  which  cer- 
tainly appear  to  be  in  a  very  bad  state — ^the  process  under 
the  present  system  being  at  once  cumbrous  and  expensive. 

Mr.  Sti'wart's  book  consists  altogether  of  121  pages.  Of 
these,  three  comprise  the  title-page,  dedication,  and  adver- 
tisement, three  are  blank  pages,  and  ten  the  table  of  con- 
tents. The  remainder  forms  the  morrow  of  the  bone — ^tho 
kernel  of  the  shell.  Not  to  be  considered  hypercritical,  we 
may  as  well  state  that  we  mention  these  things,  not  to  show 
how  fields  aie  won,  but  how  books  are  made.  Among  law- 
yers, and  law  students,  this  book  is  sure  to  be  inquired  after, 
and  it  is  just  within  the  bounds  of  probability  that  it  was  for 
their  especial  benefit  that  the  contents  have  been  made  to  as- 
sume such  a  fearfully  chrcumstontial  and  enumeratory  aspect. 
After  surmounting,  with  some  difficulty,  the  long-winded 
and  somewhat  rugged  trap-stairs  of  the  table  of  contents,  we 
find  ourselves,  out  of  breath,  at  lost  on  the  threshold  of  tho 
stores  of  legal  knowledge  contained  in  the  volume.  At  tho 
outset,  Mr.  Stewart,  who  appears  to  be  a  very  modest  gen- 
tleman, deems  it  necessary  to  apologise  to  those  to  whom  his 
lectures  were  delivered — he  does  not  inform  us  who  they  wero 
— ^for  entering  upon  the  subject.  His  lectures  had  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  council  of  the  society  for  the  amendment  of  the 
law  ;  and  as  a  professional  precedent,  he  states  besides,  that 
lectures  are  now  sanctioned  by  the  Inns  of  Court.  Why 
should  they  not  ?  But  with  or  without  a  precedent,  he  says, 
he  alone  is  responsible  for  them,  and  he  would  have  delivered 
the  lectures  notwithstanding. 

After  getting  over  this  introductory  ceremony  gracefully, 
he  plunges  at  once  into  his  subject.  And  thus  he  begins 
oratorically : — 

*  I  think  I  may  assume  that  the  free  circalation  of  land  in  this 
coontiy  has  long  been  considered  a  highly  desirable  object." 

Now,  if  we  did  not  know  that  Uwyers,  like  doctors  and 
Rosiorucians,  have  a  language  of  their  own,  which  nobody 
but  themselves  can  understand,  or  attach  any  reasonable 
meaning  to,  we  shonld  have  felt  staggered  at  once  at  this 
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opening  sentence.  The  free  circulation  of  land !  We  have 
heard  of  the  free  circulation  of  money,  of  the  air,  of  the 
news,  of  the  blood,  and  of  many  other  things  ;  but  this,  we 
confess  it,  is  a  new  phrase  to  us.  It  is  likely,  we  should  hare 
thought,  he  meant  something  referring  to  the  moving  bogs 
of  Ireland,  or  the  Railway  land-slips  that  sometimes  occur, 
hod  we  not  found  the  phrase  a  perfectly  legal  and  legitimate 
one.  Blackstone,  he  tells  us,  when  speaking  of  land,  after 
stating  that  under  the  feudal  system  alienation  was  much 
restrained,  says — "  But>  by  degrees,  the  feudal  severity  is 
worn  off,  and  experience  has  shown  that  property  best  an- 
Bwers  the  purposes  of  civil  life  when  its  transfer  and  circu- 
lation are  totally  free  and  unrestrained." 

The  phrase  is  certainly  a  strange  one.  Fancy  a  large 
estate  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  or  the  remote  Hebridto,  moun- 
tains and  all,  taking  into  its  head  some  fine  morning,  to 
<<  circulate"  and  plant  itself  down  in  the  heart  of  Mid  Lothian, 
or  the  Carse  of  (Jowrie  ! 

Free  trade  in  land,  as  well  as  in  corn  or  anything  else, 
is  the  object  of  Mr.  Stewart's  learned  dissertations.  At 
page  4,  he  says: — 

"  Limited,  of  oonrse,  by  the  land  in  the  market,  the  consmner 
»hould  be  able  to  baj  eaaily  as  mock  or  as  little  as  be  wants ;  and 
the  only  Way  to  insure  this  is  to  aBow  a  man,  having  bonght  more 
than  he  wants,  to  sell  it  again  as  easily  as  he  boogfit  it,  to  him 
that  wants  it.  Now,  I  think,  I  shall  be  able  to  prove  to  you,  that 
the  elTect  of  the  existing  law,  or  rather  our  practice  in  this  respect, 
i»  to  impede.  If  not  prevent,  this  ready  dealing  in  it — to  confine 
the  -ownert  of  land  to  a  few ;  to  shut  oat  the  great  purchasers  of 
all- other  commodities,  the  middle  classes,  to  the  great  iiyurj-  M  all, 
ont  of  tlic  landowner  more  especially ;  for  he  is  the  owner  of  this 
raw  material  which  almost  all  wish  to  have,  but  so  few,  practically, 
fan  get  J  being  deterred  from  sailing  on  that  sea,  as  Locke  says, 

*  by  the  hasard  and  cost,  the  rocks  and  quicksands,*  and,  possibly, 

•  the  floating  ^tredbj  which  they  may  have  heard  of,  if  not  seen.** 

The  lecturer  then  proceeds  to  point  out  the  necessity  for 
good  and  sound  legislation  on  the  subject,  and  to  quote  the 
reports  of  law  commissioners,  and  select  committees  of  Lords 
and  Commons,  as  well  as  the  opinions  of  eminent  judges, 
equity  lawyers,  and  conveyancers,  on  the  subject  of  the  evils 
arising  from  defects  of  title.  Quoting  from  the  second  report 
of  the  Heal  Property  Commissioners  (1830),  he  says: — 

"They  notice  as  '  the  most  important  evil  which  arisi^s  out  of  the 
present  state  of  the  law,  the  insecnrit}'  of  titles,'  the  *  power,  where 
a  party  is  desirous  of  committing  a  fraud,  of  committing  it  with- 
out difficulty  i'  and,  putting  aside  intentional  suppression  or  fraud, 
the  mischiefs  wliich  may  arise  from  accident,  inadvertence,  or 
ignorance  ;  and  they  say,  as  to  this,  *  that  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  the  mischiefs  which  might  be  expected  to  flow  from 
such  a  state  of  tbingn  exist  to  an  extent  which  would  alarm  the 
holders  and  purchasers  of  land,  if  they  were  aware  of  the  risk  to 
which  they  arc  exposed ;  and  that,  in  a  great  number  of  instances, 
estates,  and  especially  securities  for  money,  are  defeated  in  conse- 
quence of  latent  defects  of  title,  arising  from  the  non-production  of 
documents.** 

Some  remarks  are  made  on  the  wordiness  and  useless 
verbiage  of  modem  deeds,  whereby  lawyers  contrive  to 
bury,  "  deeper  than  plummet  ever  sounded,"  the  precise 
meaning  and  intent  of  the  documents.  The  following  anec- 
dote, related  by  Lord  Redesdale,  is  a  case  in  point : — 

"  A  suit  was  long  pending,  founded  on  a  long  deed.  It  was 
heard  before  the  Matter  of  the  Rolls,  and  a  decree  made,  on  wliich 
an  appeal  was  brought.  On  hearing  the  appeal,  it  was  discovered 
that  there  was  a  clause  in  the  de«l  which  at  once  decided  the 
question,  but  which  had  been  overlooked  in  the  immense  volume 
of  words,  not  only  in  framing  the  bill,  and  in  pre parint?  the  an- 
Bwert,  but  also  on  the  first  hearing.  Being  accidentally  discovered 
on  hearing  the  appeal,  the  discovery  necessarily  occasioned  a 
reversal  of  the  decree,  and  showed  that  the  expenses  of  the  suit, 
firom  tlic  beginning  to  the  eml,  had  been  needlessly  incurred;* 


The  report  of  the  select  committee  of  the  Lords  on  bnr- 
dens  of  land,  issued  in  1846,  recommend  by  way  of  remedj 
for  the  evils  now  attending  the  transference  of  land,  1st, 
The  improvement  of  the  law  of  real  property  ;  2d,  The  bim- 
plification  of  titles  ;  3d,  The  simplification  of  the  forms  of 
conveyance  ;  and,  4th,  The  establiishment  of  some  effective 
system  for  the  registration  of  deeds ;  in  all  of  which  the  pre- 
sent practice  in  England  is  lamentably  deficient. 

Landlords,  it  seems,  cannot  do  what  they  like  with  thoir 
own.    The  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  eleai-ly  wrong  in  his  cele- 
brated saying.     The  law  he<lges  their  property  round  vith 
80  many  impediments,  that  they  cannot  transfer  or  alieiiat*?, 
or  cause  it  to  "  circulate,"  so  readily  as  they  think.  Besides  tlw 
enormous  expense,  there  is  great  uncertainty  attending  any 
transaction  in  land  in  England.  People  are  deterred  from  buy- 
ing Und,  by  the  expense  of  the  transfer,  and  still  more  by  the 
uncertainty  of  the  dealing.    T  he  former  sometimes  amouiili  to 
one-sixth,  and  sometimes  to  one-thirrl  of  the  value,  or  even  & 
larger  proportion*  The  root  of  the  evil  is  shown  to  be  what  ii 
technically  called  the  abstract  of  title,  that  i%  the  abbre- 
viated account  of  the  deeds,  wills,  and  other  documents  in 
the  possession  of  the  seller.    If  any  unhappy  landlord,  1«i^!t• 
ing  to  sell  his  estate,  or  other  wretched  person  desirous  o{ 
buying  it,  should  read,  unmoved,  the  passages  between  p.  '^l 
and  p.  33,  we  do  not  envy  his  feelings.     The  horrvrf  bf 
the  middle  passage  are  nothing  compared  to  the  horror!>  of 
the  examination  of  title,  and  the  completion  of  the  sale, 
especially  as  the  author  «hows  that  the  great  bulk  of  titW 
arc  safe  to  hold,  but  not  safe  to  transfer. 

Mr.  Stewart  strongly  recommends  a  general  register  of 
deeds  in  England,  as  is  the  case  in  Ireland  and  Srotl&n'l, 
and  other  countries.  Very  little  is  said  on  entsilsth»t 
being  somewhat  out  of  the  scope  of  these  Ic'ctures ;  and  vhal 
is  said,  is  incidental.  As  to  the  time  chosen  fur  tlm 
agitation  of  this  question  of  the  more  ready  couveyanet^  oi 
land  from  one  holder  to  another,  it  is  stated  : — 

"  You  will  see  that  the  tiraci  fevour  the  chance  of  ublainim 
your  reasonable  demands  in  this  matter.  la  Scotland  there  :•  i 
strong  desire  for  a  modification  of  the  law  of  entails ;  for  tijen*  tV 
feudal  law  presses  on  the  land  even  more  severely  than  >»ith  n< 
In  Ireland  the  whole  law  of  tenure  is  in  a  confused  and  unsati? f« 
tory  state,  and  enliglitened  persons  are  demanding  laws  which  ^i 
facilitate  the  transfer  of  land,  as  a  panacea  for  many  of  ber  preset 
heavy  troubles.  In  England,  a  committee  of  the  House  of  J«•i^ 
unanimously  reported  last  session  in  favour  of  *  a  thorough  roi-^i" 
of  the  present  system  of  conveyancing.*  A  little  exertion,  t!.fi 
is  alone  wanting.*' 

The  first  of  the  letters  to  members  of  agricultural  s< 
cieties,  and  others  interested  in  land,  app<*ntletl  to  tl 
lectures,  contains  the  following  passage,  which  we  strup 
not  to  quote,  as  comprising  the  whole  ^st  of  the  a'utbor 
argument  against  the  present  extravagant  and  un^itl- 
system  of  eon\-eying  land  to  a  new  owner  prevalent  in  En; 
land  : — 

"  Wliat,  then,  is  the  state  of  the  law  as  to  land  P  Is  it  clear,  t 
simple,  and  easily  understood,  or  is  It  difficult  to  comprtheci 
You  know,  if  you  are  wise  men,  tlmt  you  know  nothing  aboui  i 
that  the  law  relating  to  it,  so  far  from  being  simple  or  easily  ct' 
prcheuded,  is  the  most  diilicult  branch  of  our  jurisprudence ;  tl 
many  la\»'ycrs  profess  not  to  be  well  acquainted  with  it,  .irtl  ti 
this  responsibility  is  thrown  on  a  comparatively  small  nnmber  *^ 
of  the  learned  profession.  Now,  I  think  yon  will  agive  with  : 
that  this  is  not  as  it  should  be;  the  laws  relating  to  pn>{i( 
should  be  few  and  simple.  Intricate  and  ditucult  questions  w  :li 
doubt  arise  in  civilised  slatt^;  but  the  fsimiliar  tnuisactiou*.  i 
sale  snd  the  mortgage,  should  be  easily  understood  aftd  rasuy  \ 
formed.  We  know  this  is  so  in  personality,  in  prodnpe,  in  »■• 
in  the  funds.  Mortgages  of  stock  and  produce  are  made  e^en  ■ 
in  the  cilv,  by  u  transfer  of  the  stock  into  the  name  of  the  «■■ 
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Pflf*.  rtr ':;  Handin?  OTer  tlic  ihck  vrari-aiiU,  w  illioot  any  dp«»d.  U 
it  i  ^.ii'ti'ly  ntTw^sarj-  tluit  tlic*  |mirhnsi«  ;•  hi  inort^isfi*  of  Li-i  i 
s-.'aJx  v«&)  d'jllf  lit  :i:i.l  S4»  o\p»':i>i\i'  :i>  l!i:y  uu^\  ure?  The  la\* 
».« t(.  suits  mJ  ai'tians  may  he  lianl  nnJ  vovitiuiu;  but  llicn  few 
p-r-xc  aftiT  {Jl  gt)  to  law,  bat  aliuoal  all  are  more  or  loss  iutcnwt- 
fciio  hnd- 

**Wh»t  spell  then  binds  the  liind  of  this  conntnr?  We  croas 
sTef  to  lWgium»  to  Vrasaia,  to  France,  and  we  find  that  the  traos- 
icr  ni  land  in  those  comUhes  is  nearly  aa  easy  and  aimple  as  that 
ti  »t«>CK  in  the  fnnda.  The  Government  of  those  countries  do- 
»t'i-l>  a  larger  iust  in  the  shq)e  of  stamp  than  in  Engknd,  and 
f'js  HttT  or  mar  not  be  a  proper  mode  of  rsusinpf  revenue;  but  so 
far  as  nhttes  to  the  acts  of  the  fittfties,  the  expense  and  delay  are 
»fi.7  inconsiderable.  This  has  been  brought  out  iu  a  striking  iTav 
M  ii-ikiD.?  purchnsea  of  l.iud  for  railways,  of  which  the  same  per- 
t  ■  rs  are  directors  in  En^^land  and  iu  >'nmcc  or  Bel.s?ium.  Now, 
'Suit  ii  the  result  of  tins  increased  facility  of  transfer?  We  find 
•1  :  laail  is  more  Taluable  in  f  raiire,  in  Bel.i^ium,  tmd  iji  Prussia, 
'■  ^  is  Kngiand;  it  fetches  more  iu  the  market,  and  money  cun 
•'-  UiTfowed  on  land  at  a  much  ea«sier  rate  there  tlmn  here;  anrl  it 
is  a-^  wireasonablft  to  attribute  this,  at  all  e\ents  iu  part,  to  the 
t'^mace  in  the  law.  If,  then,  land  is  susceptible  in  one  country 
9t  %  iMJy  transfer,  and  not  in  another,  there  is  something  wrong 
u  tte  liT  of  the  countiy  in  whicli  it  w  impeded,  aud  I  hope  to 
ibrt )»  what  it  is  in  our  law  wliich  occa«jions  this  loss  and  incon- 
t*:x2if  !o  the  holders  of  land. 

"Tk  primary  rules  of  our  law  relating  to  real  property  are  all 
Lvdsim  (Ag  feudal  system.  The  policy  of  that  system  was  to 
rwvt  ^roatioD,  and  in  some  cases  actually  to  prohibit  it.  It 
i  3  ai  zprm  the  transfer  of  Und  with  disfavour,  and  it  was  only  by 
t- J  teces  that  land  was  emancipated  from  its  most  rigorous 
rJ^.  Many  of  them  have  been  evaded  after  a  clumsy  fikshion, 
■2l  isificJ  the  history  pf  the  \sw  down  to  the  present  time  is  a 
T.fi  of  strokes  to  evade  them ;  but  to  this  day,  on  every  aliena- 
tor .if  tn^bolds,  the  rules  established  by  the  feudal  system  must 
v  rtrv  im  mtidf  and  in  the  alienation  of  copyholds  they  are  in 
r« J  fjrcc.  The  spectre  of  feudality  still  haunts  the  bind,  clanking 
"?  rhuDs,  rising  at  the  most  unforeseen  moment  to  scare  the  law- 
k,  svfier  from  dcnng  what  he  will  with  hia  onm** 

The  practice  of  conveyance  of  heritable  property  luis  of 
hv:  years  been  relieved  of  much  of  its  forinor  feudal  trap- 
riciTj  in  Scotland,  and  rendered  more  simple,  and  less  ex- 
!-'i5;ve  and  inconvenient.  WTiv  should  not  this  also  be  the 
fL"-"  in  England  ?  Wc  give  Mr.  Stewart  every  credit  for 
'  .e  jilain  and  earnest  style  of  his  lectures,  and  for  the  va.st 
xivDt  of  legal  learning  and  laborious  research  which  they 
':  ^y,  and,  all  badin»^  Bfiart,  we  think  his  book  one  well 
•1  ftrrin*  of  the  attention,  not  only  of  the  profession,  and  of 
li-iJbris  whom  it  more  immediately  concerns,  but  of  law 
r '  rmtrs,  and  others  in  or  oat  of  Parliament,  who  possess, 
€-  uke  an  interest  in  the  subject/ 


/«'/^irflVl^*  of  the  Beautiful,  and  other  Poems,    By  Edward 
lltnry  Barring^n.     London  :  AVilliam  Pickering. 
This  volume ha»  afforded  us  much  pleasure.     The  poems 
-r  •  ■jh-jrt  bat  full  of  honest  trath,  in  the  gayest  setting.    The 
cviffliilaint  that  poetry  is  declining  in  quality  seems  to  ns  ill- 
' tailed.     There  are  many  modem  volumes  well  qualified  to 
•t>rain  the  credit  of  the  age  in  that  department,  and  these 
I'T'lstions  forms  one  of  them.     Poetry  may  be  declining  in 
\iuiis? — so  much  the  worse  for  our  practical,  iron  age,  but  it 
>  &dt  £nUing  in  quality.     And  yet  this  generation  should 
aiher  chcriah  poetry,  for'  it  is  all  on  the  side  of  progress, 
*H!in^  great  truths  in  pleasant  verse,  like  Mr.  Harrington's 
»' Jita  to  the  miser,  wliich  we  quote  : — 
"  Know'st  thou  not,  ungentle  miser, 

That  the  cry  for  bread  is  deep? 
I  an  ne^r  be  thy  despiser. 
But  I  pity  thee  and  weep. 
KnoVst  thou  not,  ungentle  miser, 
How  the  bee  in  summer  lives  ? 
Aik  thy  conacienoe  which  is  wiser, 
He  who  grasps,  or  he  who  gives ; 


lie  whii  grnfps  \n\\  grasp  a  thorn ;  , 

lie  wlio  .•<ci\e'<  c^n  smile  to  .corn 
M;my  {imnu>  uhidi  llirent  the  morrow; — 

When  hoiie\olence  is  horn, 
Life  disciiarges  half  its  sorrow.** 

There  is  beauty  in  the  following  verses — claiming  freedom 
for  the  plant  and  the  bird — aud  tcll'iifc  how  in  the  smallest 
works  of  nature  there  is  ever  taught  a  lossun  of  liberty.  The 
caged  lark  droops,  and  if  he  sings,  it  is  but  a  song  of  sadness. 
The  birthright  of  all  beings  that  live  to  kindness  and  compas- 
sion sliould  free  the  bird,  unless  it  has  been  trained  to  slaver}'; 
and  freedom  would  be  its  death.  There  are  more  analogies 
l)ctween  men  and  birds,  and  other  works  in  the  natural  world, 
than  many  like  to  confess.  It  is  just  possible  so  to  train  the 
bird  and  plant  the  hcnth,  that  fi-eedom  to  the  one  and  the 
mountain  to  the  other  would  be  death.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  men  may  be  trained  into  an  inaptuess  even  for  freedom 
itself?     That  is  the  greatest  crime  of  oppression. 

"  Each  form  in  single  being  grows, 

Bnt  aU  forms  link  together-'— 
The  bee  nnto  the  suaiaiar  roM, 

The  lark  unto  the  heather. 
The  purple  heather  must  be  free. 

And  free  must  be  the  bird — 
The  one  to  show  its  sjTnmetry, 

The  other  to  be  heard. 
Shnt  from  the  light  of  son  and  moon, 

The  heather  in  thy  home; 
And  never  through  the  shining  noon 

Allow  the  lark  to  roam. 
Though  cloistered  between  wnUi  and  wires. 

Each  is  to  each  a  brother, 
And  there  its  spirit  frets  and  tires, 

Each  drooping  like  the  other. 
Tis  more  in  thoughtlessness  than  malice 

To  hold  a  bird  from  light. 
To  keep  him  from  God's  golden  polaee, 

Which  is  infinite. 
And  innocent  may  bo  the  heart. 

And  innocent  the  hand. 
Which  rears  the  heather  flower  apart 

From  its  own  mountain  land. 
But  whensoe'er  aud  wheresoo'ur. 

In  shadow  or  in  sun, 
The  heather  aud  the  lark  appear, 

Their  sj-nipathies  are  one ;  , 

And  poets  of  all  times  have  found, 

That  while  distinct  in  name, 
The  beautiful  of  form  and  pound 

Are  mutually  the  sama" 

The  duty  of  the  day  and  the  timc-^the  duty  of  feeding, 
helping,  instructing,  and  guiding  all  the  lowly  in  mind  and 
circumstances — is  the  poet's  greatest  conception  of  tho 
beautiful.     To  do  this,  he  would  say,  ia  beautiful. 

*'  There  ate  abnaei  deep  and  loud. 

Hoarse  voices  shrieking  *  bread  !* 
And  there  are  noble  spirits  bowed, 

And  forms  that  flit  among  the  crowd. 
Like  phantoms  from  the  dead. 

Crush  bnt  one  atom  of  abuse, 
Stay  but  one  particle  of  sin, 
'     And  God  will  sanctify  the  use 
Of  all  thy  powers  within. 

"  Aud  if  thy  brother  silly  be, 
If  folly  pave  his  path. 

And  if  that  thou  be  folly  free, 
If  knowledge  eliugeth  unto  thee, 

Laugh  not  at  what  he  hath. 
But  from  the  garner  of  thy  worth, 

And  ftom  thy  store  of  truth  and  light, 
To  serve  thy  brother's  wants  on  earth. 

Cast  ia  tliy  mitol 

We  wish  much  that  books  of  this  charaotor  found  their 
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way  more  freqnently  into  the  libraries  of  villages  and  towns. 
They  are  neglected  by  the  class  in  whose  favour  they  are 
written ;  and  those  who  are  numerous  and  powerful  enough 
to  be  the  best  buyers  of  poetry  leave  it  to  the  rich  alone ;  and 
they  often  obtain,  in  their  behalf,  not  merely  an  unreward- 
ed, but  an  almost  unknown  martyrdom  of  poets. 


The  Elements  of  Moral  Science.     By  F.  Wayland,  D.D., 

Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  America.     Edinburgh  : 

Maclachlan,  Stewart,  &  Co.     1  Vol. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  the  republication  of  Dr.  Way- 
land's  work  in  this  country.  The  want  of  a  suitable  text- 
book on  ethical  science  has  been  felt  both  here  and  in  Ame- 
rica ;  and  the  author  informs  us  that  his  treatise  was  written 
to  supply  this  want.  And  such  is  the  happy  and  successful 
manner  in  which  he  has  executed  the  work,  that  it  may  safely 
be  recommended  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  prosecuting  this 
important  department  of  science.  The  work  is  decidedly 
practical,  and  therefore  useful ;  and  it  is  written  in  a  pre- 
cise, perspicuous,  and  energetic  style.  AVhile  differing  from 
the  author  in  one  or  two  of  the  statements  he  advances,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  we  know  no  treatise  in 
which  our  duties  to  Grod  and  our  fellow-men  are  more  satis- 
factorily handled. 

Wo  understand  that  upwards  of  forty  thousand  copies  of 
this  work  have  been  sold,  in  a  short  period,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  we  expect  a  very  favourable  reception 
for  it  in  this  country  also. 


Introduction  to  Zoolo^:  for  the  Use  of  Schools,   By  Robert 
Patterson,  Vice-President  of  the  Natural  History  and  Phi- 
losophical Society  of  Belfast.     Part  II.     London  and  Bel- 
fast :  Simms  and  M'Intyre.     1848. 
An  ednoational  work  on  Natural  History  of  a  most  use- 
ful and  attractive  character.    It  is  devoted  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  four  classes  of  the  vertebrate  animals — namely, 
fishes,  reptiles,  birds,  and  the  different  kinds  of  mammalia*' 
We  know  not  a  more  appropriate  work  for  the  use  of  learn- 
ers, and  even  to  students  of  a  more  advanced  period  it  will 
be  found  to  possess  much  interest,     l^he  information  has 
been  carefully  prepared,  and  the  sources  whence  it  has  been 
obtained  are  mentioned  throughout  in  foot-notes,  that  the 
proper  authorities  may  be  referred  to  for  the  fiicts  stated. 

From  a  pretty  attentive  examination  of  the  work,  we  are 
enabled  to  judge  of  its  general  correctness.  Upwards  of  160 
illustrations  are  given — a  feature  indispensable  in  a  work  of 
this  kind.  We  anticipate  for  Part  II.  the  same  amount  of 
popularity  and  success  which  attended  Part  I.  of  Mr.  Patter- 
son's work,  the  subject  of  which  was  the  three  groups  of  in- 
vertebrate animals,  and  which  has  received  the  approval  of 
some  eminent  naturalists. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  all  kinds  of  Domestic  Poultry,  ^c. 
By  B.  Moubray,  Esq.  London :  Sherwood  k  Co. 
Several  editions  of  this  very  useful  book  have  ah'eady 
been  sold,  and  as  it  has  long  since  acquired  a  standard  cha- 
racter, we  need  not  say  more  than  that  it  fbmishes  the  best 
practical  information  on  the  breeding,  rearing,  and  fattening 
of  poultry,  and  the  management  of  swine,  milch  cows,  and 
bees,  as  well  as  contains  directions  that  will  be  found  of  use 
in  the  making  of  cider,  perry,  and  the  different  kinds  of 
British  wine.  The  coloured  plates  of  the  various  breeds  of 
fowls  and  animals  treated  of  add  considerably  to  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  volume. 


French  Revolution  in  1848 :  the  Three  Days  of  Fehrwrni^ 
1848.  By  Percy  B.  St,  John.  London :  Richard  Bent- 
ley, 

This  book  is  a  miracle  of  speed  in  authorship.  It  con- 
tains a  clear  and  distinct  account  of  the  great  Revolation  and 
its  causes.  Mr.  St.  John  was  in  Paris,  and  brought  into  the 
heat  of  the  combat  at  the  Palais  Royal. 

With  the  scenes  that  he  describes  he  is  therefore  familiar; 
and  his  description  is  not  ephemeral,  but  will  form  a  con- 
tribution to  the  permanent  history  of  this  great  event.  At- 
tached to  the  \'olume  are  sketches  of  the  leading  statesmen 
of  the  dynasty  add  the  republic. 

Mr.  St.  John  thus  estimates  the  character  of  M.  Guizot  :— 

"  As  a  man,  Guizot  was  well  known  to  be  pure  in  life,  ft  good 
husband  and  a  good  son ;  as  a  writer,  though  sometimes  obscarf, 
he  is  brilliant  and  correct ;  as  an  historian,  he  is  one  of  the  itit 
in  modem  times ;  as  an  orator,  he  is  great.  In  politics,  Gai7A>t 
never  was  a  liberal,  aor  was  he  ever  great.  He  was  powerful  to 
attack  with  his  pen  and  his  voice,  but  once  in  office  he  was  deficieot 
in  every  one  of  the  great  qualities  of  a  statesman.  He  had  neither 
the  boldness  nor  orij^inality  of  genius,  the  creative  power  of  le- 
gislating, or  the  admimstrative  ideas  of  a  rcfonncr.  Ouizot,  free  to 
act,  according  to  his  fancy,  might  have  been  less  mild  as  a  polili- 
cian,  but  he  was  but:  an  exemplification  of  how  few  mere  hterarj 
men  and  theorists  ever  succeed  in  action.  He  could  defend  pover, 
he  could  consolidate  by  strong  measures,  but  he  could  not  make  it 
impregnable  by  good  laws.  But  the  great  fault  of  Guizot  was  h'a 
servile  obedience  to  the  monarch,  from  the  mere  love  of  place  »ai 
power.  To  cling  to  office,  he  bore  with  all  the  odium  which  an  in- 
dignant public  opinion  poured  upon  him.  So  that  the  monarrh 
was  pleased  and  he  kept  office,  he  cared  not  for  the  masses,  aad  of 
late  years  never  introduced  a  law  which  could  in  any  way  be  said 
to  bear  on  their  condition. 

**  Beyond  a  fault,  and  verging  on  crime,  was  his  connivance  at 
the  foul  corruption  which  ate  into  the  vitals  of  the  land.  As  Louif 
Philippe  sought  to  make  a  France  without  honour  or  virtae,  and 
sacrificing  all  to  money,  would  have  made  it  after  His  own  imaw, 
so  did  Gaizot  connive  at  all.  An  open  hand  was  held  out  to  all 
the  rogues,  the  profligates,  the  schemers,  who»  Cor  pay,  were  reacy 
to  do  the  dirty  work  of  the  Administration.  Under  this  system, 
crime  and  infamy  were  everywhere.  A  King  and  Ministe**,  sap- 
ported  by  brute  force  and  by  corruption ;  a  Senate,  whose  road  tn 
favour,  was  their  aenrihty  and  baseness ;  a  Icgialatore  degraded  V 
the  notorioQS  and  odions  traffic  in  thetr  votes  going  on  evciy  dsr ; 
Ministers,  making  their  hotels  asylums  for  pilfering  and  simoo; ; 
corruption  in  every  order  of  the  state ;  such  was  the  system  aided 
and  abetted  by  Guizot." 

And  of  M.  Thiers  he  says  :— 

"  Talented  as  a  writer  and  an  orator,  Thiers  is  a  placeman  bet 
not  a  statesman.  He  wants  not  genius,  but  a  guiding  and  leadine  i 
principle.  He  has  no  fidth  in  any  inatitations  or  in  any  men.  B^ 
joins  that  party  which  is  most  likely  to  serve  his  own  interests,  and 
if  he  serves  his  country,  it  is  for  his  own  sake.  It  is  impossible 
to  respect  the^poUtician,  though  we  admire  the  genius,  industry, 
and  perseverance  of  the  man.  In  fact,  between  the  editor  of  the 
'  National '  and  the  *  Constitutionnel,'  between  the  reTolutionxst  d 
1828  and  1829  and  the  conservative  of  IS34>,  between  the  Pocino- 
aire  of  one  date  and  the  Liberal  of  another,  between  the  bold  writer 
and  the  enemy  of  all  liberty  of  the  press,  there  ia  too  wide  a  di^er- 
ence  to  make  ns  do  other  than  despise  the  politician.  There  i^  » 
giving  way,  a  change  in  public  men,  which  we  understaad,  but  on* 
may  cede  to  public  opinion,  without  being  a  weatheitodt,  tossrfi 
about  by  the  wind,  not  of  opinion  bat  intenoat.  It  is  to  me  pri-: 
fectly  clear  why  the  people  of  Paris,  on  the  morning  of  the  ^-kiiij 
refused  to  accept  Thiers,  and  thought  him  a  minister  no  better  -^ri 
more  liberally  disposed  than  Guizot." 

But  the  last  address  of  M.  Thiers  to  his  coinstitveniejshoold 
regain  a  character  for  independence. 

This  is  the  only  complete  history  of  the  reyolntion  that  we 
hare  seen ;  and  it  will  be  the  popular  work  of  the  month. 
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CmpfUnee  in  a  Cclimy  t<mtratted  with  Poverty  at  Home, 
London :  John  Murray. 

This  is  an  able  and  instmctive  pamphlet  on  Australian 
ColooizaiioD,  in  the  fqrm  of  a  memorial,  addressed  to  Ijord 
Juk  Roddell,  \sy  a  Committee  in  London.  Its  object  is  to 
iL'ire  OQ  the  Groremment  the  necessity  of  a  well-considered, 
efficidit,  and  comprehensive  system  of  emigration,  as  the 
rtdiest  and  surest  means  of  relief  that  can  be  devised  for  the 
rapidly-increasing  amount  of  destitution  and  pauperism  in  this 
ip^tT-popaUted  country.  Of  all  our  colonies,  Australia  cer- 
tainly Kems  to  afford  the  best  outlet  for  our  surplus  popu- 
atiun,  and  vould  form  a  profitable  vent  for  our  manufac- 
tcrp9.  There,  labour  is  in  demand,  and  food  plenty,  while 
uWers  are  few.  The  subject  is  one  not  merely  of  colonial 
teinatioaal  interest. 


CoUywnCi  Standard  Novels, — Mrs,  Armytage;  or,  FemaU 
Domination.  By  Mrs.  Gore.  London :  Colburn,  1848. 
A  REPRINT  of  one  of  the  best  of  Mrs.  Gore's  novels,  first 
published  twelve  years  ago.  An  evidence  of  its  great  po- 
pularity is  furnished  in  the  fact  of  its  having  passed  through 
many  editions,  not  only  in  France  and  Germany,  but  also 
in  the  United  States.  Its  object  is  to  depict  the  injnrioua 
effects  produced  upon  the  female  character  by  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  other  sex,  and  ad- 
mirably has  the  authoress  worked  out  her  design.  This 
novel  has  acquired  a  melancholy  interest,  firom  its  being  the 
work  found  stained  with  blood  on  the  bed  of  the  ill-fiited 
Duchess  de  Praslin,  on  the  night  of  her  assassination— yshe 
having  been  left  reading  it  by  her  attendant  shortly  before 
that  dreadful  event  took  place. 


ADVENTURES  OP  AN  AIDE-DE-CAMP.* 


A  CAMPAIGN  IN  CALABRIA. 


Ik  author  of  the  "  Bomance  of  War  *'  will  be 
iiVitn  welcomed  again  in  the  field  of  military  nar- 
nirt  The  history  of  the  deeds  of  the  Gk>rdon  High- 
hjbim  in  the  Peninsula,  and  at  Waterloo,  formed 
'Si^ofthe  most  attractive  works  published  in  recent 
ym;  and  the  commingling  gracefully  of  history  and 
^^OQ,  ahbongh  it  may  be  generally  objectionable, 
placed  at  least  the  result  of  a  fine  painting,  in 
ihirhthe  painter  has  preserved  the  grand  and  lead- 
n?  features  of  the  landscape,  hut  thrown  in  minute 
M«^8  of  imaginative  colouring  in  sea  and  sky — in 
fvck  or  flower.  Take  any  landscape  whatever,  and 
^T^  eanoot  refuse  the  painter  permission  to  shape  and 
tio9^the  elonds  as  he  pleases,  for  they  are  flitting  ever 
33d  changing,  yet  they  form  a  leading  feature,  im- 
jirting  largely  either  of  brightness  or  gloom  to  the 
f^itrasa,  and  even  to  the  scenery  it  represents.  On 
tiis  principle  we  cannot  close  the  doings  and  deal- 
13^  of  the  centnry  from  the  pen  of  the  novelist.  We 
Ure  DO  right  to  limit  the  time  when  his  license  he- 
gia«.  We  cannot  give  to  carefully-detailed  fact  a 
••vpyright  for  five-and -twenty  or  fifty  years'  legislat- 
ii;  against  the  intrusion  of  the  imaginative  until 
^itUme  has  expired. '  One-half  the  bulletins  penned 
^3  :be  field  of  battle,  or  written  at  the  first  stage  of 
*  *canr,  painful  flight,  were  tales  of  fiction ;  and  nar- 
^*'ive,  lightened  hero  and  there  by  a  touch  of  ro- 
•UDce,  will  not  convey  a  less  accurate  idea  of  events 
^0  often  do  those  despatches  that  profesi  to  be  ao- 
fJrately  descriptive. 
for  our  part,  we  confess  guilty  of  a  failing  in  such 
^"■itters.  In  the  West  Highlands,  last  year,  wo  looked 
^ith  a  greatly-increased  interest  on  Fassifcm,  and 
ibyugbt  it  more  of  classic  ground  because  Mr.  Grant 
lad  readered  us  more  familiar  with  the  deeds  and 
^^<ieath  of  its  gallant  chieftain,  than  any  of  the  his- 
^^s.  compilations,  and  despatches  that  we  had  pre- 
'»ui,lyrea<L 
The  last  book  was  fortunate  in  a  subject — the  pre- 
.  «Qt  work  io  its  scene.  The  Gordon  Highlanders  are 
'favourite  corps ;  but  the  Peninsula  is  beaten  ground, 
*Qile  hardly  a  foot-print  can  be  traced  amongst  the 


woods  and  wilds  of  Calabria.  The  time  of  publica- 
tion has  fallen  out  equally  well.  Italy  is  the  part  of 
Europe  most  interesting  at  present. .  Pius  the  Ninth 
has  commenced  a  struggle  there  that  will  terminate 
only  in  the  emancipation  of  this  old  and  classic  land 
from  many  fetters  that  he  meant  to  strike  away,  and 
many  more,  perhaps,  of  which  he  never  dreamed. 
The  narrow  strait  between  Scylla  and  Charibdis  is 
lighted  up  again  by  the  fires  of  war  ;  and  the  cannon 
that  forty  years  ago  hurled  defiance  from  the  Gala- 
brian  forts  are  heard  repeating  their  death-sound  for 
liberty  from  the  Sicilian  coast  and  cities. 

Every  narrative  needs  a  hero,  and  in  this  inatance 
the  author  decides  on  making  a  Ijieutenant  Dnndas, 
from  the  sober  banks  of  the  Lothian  Esk,  instead  of 
the  rugged  shores  of  Loch  Eil,  the  main  stay  of  his 
volumes. 

The  campaign  in  Calahria  is  thus  commenced  : — 

"  On  the  evening  of  the  last  day  of  June,  1806^  the  traniports 
which  had  brought  oar  troops  from  Sicily  anchored  off  the  Italian 
coast,  in  the  bay  of  St.  Eaphemio,  a  little  to  the  southward  of  a 
town  of  that  name. 

"The  British  forces  consisted  of  H.  M.  27th,  5&th,  78th,  and 
81st  regiments  of  the  line,  the  provisional  light  infimtry,  and 
grenadier  battalions,  the  Corsican  Rangers,  Royal  Sicilian  Volun- 
teers, and  the  regiment  of  Sir  Lonis  de  Watteville,  &c. ;  the  whole 
being  oommanded  by  Major-General  Sir  John  Stuart,  to  whose 
personal  staff  I  had  the  honoor  to  be  attached. 

"  This  small  body  of  troops,  which  mustered  in  bU  only  4^795 
rank  and  file,  were  destined  by  our  Ministry  to  support  the  Nca- 
{wlitans,  who  in  many  places  had  taken  up  arms  against  the 
usurper,  Joseph  Buonaparte,  and  to  assist  in  expelhng  from  Italy 
the  soldiers  of  his  brother.  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  after  being 
an  abject  vassal  of  Napoleon,  had  allowed  a  body  of  British  aad 
Russian  soldiers  to  land  'on  his  territories,  without  resistance. 
This  expedition  failed ;  he  was  deserted  by  the  celebrated  Cardinal 
Ruffo,  who  became  a  Buonapartist ;  and  as  the  French  Emperor 
want«l  a  crown  for  his  brother  Joseph,  he  proclaimed  that  '  the 
Neapolitan  dynasty  hod  ceased  to  reign,*  that  the  race  of  Parma 
were  no  longer  kings  in  Lower  Italy  \  and  in  January,  1806,  his 
legions  crossed  the  frontiers.  The  *  lazzaroni  Icing*  fled  instantly 
to  Palermo :  his  spirited  queen,  Carolina  (sister  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Marie  Antoinette),  soon  followed  him;  and  the  usurper,  Joseph, 
after  meeting  witli  little  or  no  resistance,  was,  in  February,  crowned 
king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  in  the  church  of  Sancto  Januario,  where 
Cardinal  Ruffo,  of  Scylla,  performed  solemn  mass  on  the  oocnsion. 
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All  Naples,  and  its  territories,  salimitted  to  him,  sare  the  hniTe 
mountaineers  of  the  Calahrias,  who  reraaiaed  continually  b  arms, 
and  witli  whom  we  were  destined  to  co-operate.** 

A  slight  resistance  only  was  offered  by  General 
Regnier  to  the  advance  of  the  small  British  army, 
and  that  resistance,  made  only  by  an  outpost,  was 
easily  defeated.  When  the  army  had  taken  up  a 
position,  Lieutenant  Dundas  was  sent  to  the  Villa 
d'Alficri,  the  home  of  the  Visconte  di  Santugo,  to 
summon  the  chieftain  and  his  band  of  followers,  whose 
aid  was  needed  in  the  ineritable  contest  with  Regnier. 
The  Villa  d'Alfieri  was  to  prove  an  object  of  great 
interest  to  Lieutenant  Bundas,  and  we  may  therefore 
permit  him  to  describe  it : — 

"  The  castle  suffered  so  much  from  the  earthquake  of  1560  that 
the  then  Visconte  demolished  the  ruins,  and  cjigrafted  upon  them 
the  modem  Italian  Villa,  which  I  was  now  approaching.  A  Ltrure 
round  tower  of  dark-red  brick-work,  with  ponderous  crenelated  battle- 
ments, reared  iU  time-worn  front  alwjvo  the  erection  of  the  sixteenth 
centun'.  It  was  a  fra^nnent  of  the  aneirat  Castello  di  Santugo, 
and  its  superstructure  rose  on  the  foimdations  of  a  Grecian, 
Iloman,  or  Gothic  fortress,  of  unknown  name  and  antiquity.  From 
its  summit  the  standard  of  Naples  waved  heavily  in  the  light  even- 
iiig  wind. 

"  A  nistic  lodge  and  gate  g«ve  entrance  to  an  avenue,  that 
wound  with  snake-like  turiilnirs  tlirongh  tlie  verdant  grounds,  era- 
hosomcd  Rmong  gn^ves  of  oranj^^  and  olivo  trees.  Above  these 
rose  the  old  tower  and  the  modem  minarets,  with  gilded  vaues ; 
while  the  heavy  balnslraded  terraces  and  projecting  oumiccs  of  the 
vilb  were  seen  at  interval,  standing  forward  in  bold  relief,  or  sank 
in  deep  shadow,  as  the  evening  sun,  now  sinking  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean, shed  bright  fleams  of  gold  and  purple  upon  its  broken 
maMta.  A  part  of  the  etUfice  projected  from  the  rodks,  and  snp- 
purted  i^n  arches,  overhung  the  >ea«  The  cbamhen  in  that  damp 
quarter  of  the  mansion  were  fitted  up  in  the  style  of  marine  grot- 
tos; with  Mosaic  work,  shells,  marble,  and  many-coloured  cr)'stals 
interspersed  with  fountains,  where  groups  of  watcr-goda  spouted 
forth  ample  streams  from  couches  and  horns  of  bronze.  These 
KTottoa  aiford  a  tool  and  silent  retreat  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 
and  a  magniiiceat  seene  for  an  «ntcrtainment^  or  a  ball  alfresco, 
when  illuminated  by  night. 

"  The  avenue,  which  was  bordered  on  each  side  by  statues  of 
heathen  deities,  aniique  marble  Miacs  filled  with  flowers,  and  car\-ed 
fragments  of  ancient  temples,  led  to  the  portico,  where  a  range  of 
lofty  Corinthian  columns  supported  a  pediment,  ornamented  with 
the  arm»  of  the  noble  house  of  Alfieri,  collared  with  tliree  orders  of 
Italian  knighthood." 

The  Aide-de-camp  found  in  the  family  a  female 
cousin  of  the  Visconte  di  Santugo,  whom  he  had 
aided  in  a  quarrel  of  coachmen  at  Palermo.  Bianca 
d'Alfieri  became  so  much  the  object  of  attraction  to 
Lieutenant  Claude  Dundas,  of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty's G2d  Kegimeut,  that  it  would  be  disloyal  to 
omit  his  own  description  of  the  Calabrian  beauty  >— 

**  Her  soft,  bright,  harel  eyes  were  shaded  by  lashes  of  the  deep- 
est jet ;  and  her  lincly-arehed  eyebrows  vrtre  of  the  same  sable 
hue.  OUjssv  black  tresses  were  braided,  like  a  r^ronet,  around  her 
snperl)  ]\tail,  whence  a  mass  of  fine  ringlets  flowed  over  a  neck  and 
«hotil(hT«,  which  w<mld  have  been  considered  fnir,  even  in  our  own 
land  of  fair  hcnutiej?.  and  in  snnny  Italy  were  deinned  white  as  the 
^  new-fnllen  snow.  The  charms  of  hpr  face  nnd  jigare  were  ren- 
dered still  more  strikiiii^  by  the  richness  of  her  attire  and  the 
splendid  jewels  wlii<  h  sparkled  in  her  hnir,  on  her  bo^om,  and  her 
delicate  arms.  3fnch  hns  l>ei*n  said  about  the  witchery  of  un- 
adorned I'ennty;  hnt  the  appenmnoc  of  T^innea  A'Alihii,  arrayed 
in  the  sphMidonr  mi'  tuU  dress,  pnd  adomnl  with  fill  that  wnillh  and 
Hr,li:in  t:us',.«  could  mrni'*h  to  enhnviee  her  natuni!  hn-eliness,  waj* 
t  aiy  m'lL^nificent.*' 

The  Visoonti).ssa,  tho  mntht^r  of  th«  Visconto, 
Jiktf  many  of  the  Ncapolituu  ladies,  wus  a  professiMl 
gamester ;  and  tho  family  bad  been  invitod  to  the 
palat!tj  of  the  Prince,  on  a  great  gambling  evening, 
And  hither  with  them  went  the  Lieateuaat,  who  had 


again  renewed  hit  intimacy  with  the  fair  Bianca. .  A 
hunchbacked  gamester,  of  some  celebrity  and  talent 
in  his  profession,  succeeded  during  the  erening  in 
eifeotually  clearing  out  the  Viscontessa,  and  even 
in  winning  her  jewels.  Bianca  had  warned  her 
friend  the  Lieutenant  against  engaging  in  play,  and 
he  had  half  promised  obedience  ;  but  the  temptatiou 
became  too  strong,  and  here  is  the  result  :^- 

**  We  were  sented  at  the  faro  table,  the  acting  banker  of  whirli 
was  the  Duke  of  Bagnara,  a  professed  gamester,  and  friend  of  tie 
Prince;  as  also  is  ere  the  croupiers,  il  Cavaliere  Benedetto  drl 
Castagno,  and  Castelermo,  a  knight  of  Malta,  with  whom  1  had 
been  on  termi  of  intimacy  at  Palenno.  The  latt(»r  Wiis  bailitf,  or 
commander  of  St.  tufemio ;  but  alas !  in  the  wars  of  Buona\iarte, 
the  commandric  had  been  scattered,  and  tlie  preceptory  house  rt- 
duced  to  ruins,  lie  was  a  tall,  swarlliy,  broad-ehested,  andnu'.'t- 
U)tjking  fellow,  and  still  wore  the  habit  of  liis  order:  a  se&rlet  mw- 
form,  Upelled  and  facial  with  black  velvet,  and  laeed  with  ?  :i, 
having  epaulettes  of  the  same,  with  an  eight-pointed  ct(<%  r-f 
silver  on  each ;  a  large  silver  cross  of  eight  points  figured  en  tb« 
breast,  and  an  embroidered  belt  sustained  a  long  crosa-hihedswin!. 
Coal-black  mustachios,  protruding  fiercely  from  his  upper  lip,  pr..a- 
pletcxl  his  soldier-like  aspect.  One  of  the  last  kniglits  of  bis  or- 
der, he  was,  perliaps,  also  the  last  of  his  proud  and  distinsi)i>hrtl 
race ;  and  he  eerliiinly  looked  a  thorough  Italian  cavalier,  of  th? 
old  school. 

•'  Before  the  hanker  lay  heaps  of  coin,  to  which  the  gainesler* 
contianaUy  directed  their  greedy  cfcs,  flaahing  alternately  mtii 
rage,  exultation,  or  envy,  as  the  piles  of  gold  and  silver  chan^^A 
owners,  and  were  swept  hurriedly  into  bags  and  purser  by  theitu: 
bony  fingers  of  sharp-eyed  priests,  and  sharper  old  Isuhe*,  *Ko 
were  too  often  winners  to  be  pleasant  company  at  the  tables  *rpn;. 
rally.  Althongh  the  Duke  was  the  nominal  holder  of  the  bsnV, 
Santugo  (who  had  lost  considerably,  and  was  therefore  out  df 
humour,)  informed  me  that  the  prince  had  the  principal  »hare  ii 
it,  and  that  the  profits  were  divic)^  between  them,  wUea  tl.e 
company  separated.  I  could  not  but  feel  the  greatest  disgust 
the  place,  and  contempt  for  the  minority  of  the  company;  wbn 
women  of  rank  and  beauty  degraded  themselves  by  mixing  uiti 
hgh-bom  hlack-lega,  and  professed  gamesten,  whose  tricki 
and  expresaious  were  worthy  of  the  meanest  *  bell  *  in  Lonuou  i' 
Paris. 

"  One  hideous  fellow,  in  particular,  attracted  my  attention.  I  > 
was  a  dwarf,  nnd  bulky 'in  figure,  but  scarcely  four  feet  la  \icii:u 
and  miserably  deformed;  his  head  and  arms  would  have  suit.d 
strong  man  of  six  feet  high;  bat  the  head  was  half  buried  '^ 
tween  his  brawny  shoulders  and  a  prodigioas  homp  whidi  rose  ur* 
Ids  back,  and  his  wrmn  reached  tar  below  his  biindy  knees,  il 
had.the  aspect  as  well  as  the  proportions  of  a  baboon;  for  i;r<t^ 
o£  black  and  matted  locks  hung  round  Ids  knobby  and  unslirqv, 
cranium,  ^thile  a  bushy  beard,  of  wiry  black  hair,  and  thick  diil 
mustachi^,  with  fierce  eym  twinkling  restlessly  on  each  &idt 
an  enormoni  nose,  made  up  a  visage  of  aatyr-like  duiractox.  11 
person  oontrasted  strangely  with  the  garb  he  wure,  whidi  'Aa<  t 
serge  robe  of  San  Pietro  di  Pisa;  a  brotherhood  siipprr-s.-n .: 
1809,  by  a  decree  of  Murat,  king  of  Naples. 

"This  monster  was  the  most  successful  player  present:  hf  <; 
the  etirds  in  the  hands  of  otherg  more  keenly  tliau  hi<  ow  n  suu 
and  1  soon  Iftcainc  convinced  that  ho  knew  the  backs  as  well 
fronts  of  them ;  yet  the  cards  were  perfectly  new.  He  was  oppc? 
to  the  ViseontesKa,  and  notwithstauuing  her  skill,  acquired  h\  i 
nightly  gamblings  of  five-and-thirty  years,  he  (Stripped  her  of  a  th- 
sand  ducats;  every  l»et  he  made  beintr siiews&ful,  his  loni;  ur-j 
]y  anas,  and  large  brown  Imnds,  found  continunl  occniiati>>ii 
sweeping  the  money  into  a  snA  pouch  whieh  fauAg  at  his  knoft 
girdle,  and  he  always  accompanied  the  (tct  vfith  such  a  pruv^c 
grin  of  malignant  e^iultation,  that  1  icU  incUned  to  box  Wo,  v:.'-- 

"Bianca  d'Aliieri  blushed  and  trembled  with  slkauie  and  s-".:!-. 
on  behohUng  the  defeat  and  bitter  mdrtifiealion  of  her  Jumt;  v 
sat  like  a  statue  of  despair,  when  her  hi^t  ducat  vani->he.!  int" 
C!i]jacious  bag  of  the  hidecju?;,  little  religioso ;  hut  her  mu-m'!'.  \ 
unheeded  by  those  aronnd,  and  even  by  her  son,  whose  an^n- ; 
tares  and  Hashing  eyes  led  me  to  Kiippose  thst  he  was  coc«»iiutc-r 
an  e<iual  run  of  bad  fortune  at  the  rov^e-cl-tioir  table.  Hi  ^ 
acted  nil  night  Jis  a  sort  of  assistant  to  ihc  Imnlcer,  whom  Lf  « . 
rendered  uneasy  by  the  enormous  stakes  he  answered. 

^  *  BraTone !  sharper!  oh,  vilhon  huuchback  \ '  exclaimed  thi 
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lady,  kiadlug  with  uiooDtraUAble  ftuy  at  the  Iom  of  her  gold ;  *  I 
tii  puflisb  thee  yet !  My  jeweU  are  still  left,  and  demon  though 
thra  »rt  in&ce  end  «gare,  nerer  ahalt  thou  conquer  Qiula  d'Alftcri.* 

"Siie  Bnohiped  a  iurm  of  brilliante  from  her  head,  removed  a 
Mij  neeJOaoe  from  her  boeom,  and  with  trembling  haste  dmvr  off 
WriBgaftodbraeeleto,  which  she  cast  on  the  table  M  a  »take.  The 
iaabr  nd  the  knight  of  Malta  attempted  to  intorpoee ;  but  the 
Mlkack  bJ  alreedy  accepted  the  challenge  with  a  fiendisli  grin 
of  deli?ht,  promising  to  answer  the  stake  on  his  own  responsibility. 

"•Madonna  Mica!  my  dearest  aunt,  beware  !*  urged  the  plain- 
life  Toicf  of  Bianca:  but  the  Viacontessa  heanl  her  not.  With 
inuoiflf  eye$,  she  watched  the £Eital  cards,  which  once  more  were 
\^i  oat,  slowly  and  deliberately :  while  every  eye  was  fixed,  and 
e.pfT  lip  foBipressed,  as  if  the  fate  of  Europe  lay  on  the  turning  up 
c'frbe:^'  bits  of  painted  puteboanL* 

''The  Visointessa  lost !  clasping  her  hands,  she  looked  wUdly 
mad  Iw  far  a  moment ;  Gjsmondo,  her  venerable  cicisbeo,  pre- 
mua  ius  irm,  end  kd  her  from  the  table  in  an  agony  of  chagrin. 
Bba  urpoicioasly  laid  her  hand  on  mine,  and  aiglied  deeply. 

"I  M  «  sharper,  and  a  bully,  am  I,  illustrissima  P'  chuckled 
lia  iiiaii.backed  rogue,  aa  ha  swept  the  glittering  jewels  into  his 
^  ud  efauckled,  wheezed,  grinned,  and  mapped  hii  ftngers, 
IkBtaiiaated  pnachineUo. 

'bCiTo :  bravissimo  I  the  signora  called  me  ass  too,  I  think  ! 
iWdnme  to  use  in  this  illustrious  company.  Ho,  ho  !  there 
«tfc««M  so  richly  laden,  and  fewer  balliee  whose  bags  are  so 

IBlfeL' 

'  iwaoe,  fellow  !*   cried  Castelerrao,  sternly  ;    *  sUeiuje,  aad 

"iMJaatlj;  replied  the  other,  with  a  dark  look i  'but  keep  me 
a  iB&abraace,  signor.  I  am  Gaspar  Trufli— thou  knowei»t  me  ; 
Ji  c«Aii  lids  Naples  know  me;  and  some  on  the  other  side,  too.* 
i^-T?  Us  eyes  encoontered  Biine,  which  I  had  nnoonsciooaly  iUed 
^%  m  with  an  angry  frown  of  astonishment  and  contempt. 

"3o.  ho !  signer  subalteruo,'  said  he,  not  daunted  in  the  least ; 
•?«  vuuf  frowns  for  those  whom  they  are  calculated  to  frighten. 

^'«  Bot  ieea  jfou  playing  to-night —will  you  try  your  hand 
•■-  ae?  But  no :  you  dare  not :  you  are  afiiid  to  risk  a  paltry 

""^^nai  Caaonicol'  I  replied  sternly,  *  beware  how  you  venture 
'^  .-c:t  or  Uuat  me.  Recollect,  rascal,  that  neither  the  presence 
»-i  »bipk  you  have  intnidcd  yourself,  nor  your  black  robe,  may 
-<  i  protf.liaa  against  a  horse-wlup,  should  I  be  provoked  so  far 
*-  •"  4^  one  on  that  uni»ightly  figure  of  yours.' 

"  C.jrpo  (li  Christol'  cried  he,  while  his  eyes  glared  with  ava- 
'Bt.»-Ufiiry:  will  yon  answer  my  slake,  Signor  Claude  P' 

■^  ^^  DJujbtedlj ;  but  was  it  the  devil  told  you  my  name  ?* 
'  Voi;  liave  guessed  it.  my  good  friend;  Satan  himself,'  he  an- 
"ffM,  nth  a  grin ;  and  flung  his  great  heavy  purse  upon  the  table. 

"I A  thyiuana  dacata  rfn  the  black  loieuge,'  said  I. 

-'A>«Vtf  or  fuiir  he  rejoined,  and  I  bowed  an  assent,  though 

•  ^  &>;  alKivc  twenty  ducats  in  my  purse.  But  enraged  at  his 
a-tsi  arn»gance  in  the  presence  of  so  many,  I  was  determined  to 
f-  •1,  neck  or  nothing,  and  punish  him  or  myself,  for  engaging  in 
*i  i'f  ^*  «»nt«n»ptibiB.  ITc  staked  his  money;  which  it  was 
-r  J  bj  tlip  b;mkeT  and  croupiers  must  be  entirelv  at  his  own  risk, 
**i  'f-dt-penJent  of  them.     1  staked  my  wonl,  which  was,  of  course, 

•  ■  "^i  «u  ileient.  The  cards  were  dealt  with  a  precision  which  gave 
•-;.|ifliiuie  to  repent  (when  too  late)  of  the  desperate  afTair  in 
•Mil  h^  become  involved  with  a  regular  Italian  sharper.  I 
•^^-4  tb«  disgrace  of  incurring  a  debt  of  honour,  wffich  could  not 
^■^'iTrsieotly  disehar^ed,  for  I  had  no  means  of  raising  the  money 
^^  f  *f '*  ^^  J^S*ai»d.  There  was  also  to  be  feared  the  displea- 
'-^"fthe  jiacnd;  who,  Hke  all  my  countrymen,  was  stedfastly 
'•  ,'-Tf  J  U)  ifiiabling,  and  strictly  enforced  those  parts  of  the  '  Ar- 
"  -^of  Mar'  referring  to  that  fashionable  mode  of  getting  rid  of 
^J- » money.    Agitated  by  these  disagreeable  thoughts,  I  knew  not 

•  ^*"*  ?*°«  »«»* :  the  room  seemed  to  swim  aroand  me ;  and  I 
■■•  fiot  anMued  to  eonwioosoMs  by  Bianoa's  soft  arm  pressing  mine, 

^-r  a  rapturous  burst  of  exultation  from  the  company,  who  hacl 
'"■'•-J  5u  breathless  expectation  around  the  table. 
iMnon! 

fra^re  Trail  nttewid  a  inrious  impret!ation,  and  tossing  out  of 

*'U€d baga  ihoMand  and  ten  dnoats,  together  ^ith  aU  the  jeweU 

-.:  w  rtoentlj  won,  the  diacom/ited  dwarf  rushed  from  the  table, 

^^  •  -  }eil  b'kc  that  of  a  wounded  l^vnic     I  now  rose  greatly  in  the 

^'-^f^  uf  the  right  honounible  company;  they  croM-ded  round 

H«.!f  !l'^^''**^*^**^**°*  *"'  "*y  rictory  over  the  hunch-backed  priest, 

'^thRHem^  equally  to  droad  and  despise,^    • 


**  The  jewela  and  gold  I  aeonred  in  my  breast-pocket,  lest  some 
nimble  hand  in  the  crowd  might  save  me  the  trouble.  It  was  by 
this  time  long  past  midnight,  and  Luigi,  who  had  borne  an  unusual 
run  of  ill-luck  not  very  philosophically,  proposed  that  we  should  re- 
tire. He  had  lost  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the  Baron  di  Bivona, 
and  the/  parted  in  liigh  displeasnret  with  mutual  threats  and  pro- 
miaes  of  meeting  again. 

**  We  were  soon  in  the  carriage,  and  leaving  Nicaatro  behind  us 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour,  '^lien  passing  through  the 
porch  of  the  palace,  I  caught  a  sight  of  a  straugo  crouching  figure, 
looking  like  a  bundle,  under  the  shadow  of  a  column.  A  deep  groan, 
as  the  carriage  swept  past,  annonnoed  that  it  was  the  hunchbaok, 
whom  I  had,  perhaps,  reduced  to  penuiy.  For  a  moment,  the  con- 
test and  tlio  victory  were  repented;  but  a  few  hours  afterwards 
proved  to  me  that  he  was  unworthy  of  commiseration." 

Gaspare  TrnfR,  the  hunchback  gamester,  was 
doomed  often  to  cross  the  Aide-de-camp's  path.  The 
Visconte  warned  him  of  his  foe  as  they  returned 
homewards  : — 

"Beware!  Signor  Claude,"  said  the  Visconte,  as  we  drove 
homewards ;  "  you  have  now  made  a.  deadly  enemy  in  Calabria. 
Do  you  know  whom  you  have  defeated  P 

"  'An  itinerant  priest,  probably,'  I  answered,  with  a  slight  tone 
of  pique. 

'• '  A  priest,  certainly :  but,  thank  Heaven !  we  have  few  such, 
either  in  Naples  or  Sicily.  Though  expelled  from  the  brotherhood 
of  San  Baklaasare,  in  Fr^uli,  for  some  irrcguhurities,  (which,  in  the 
days  of  the  Ute  inquisitor,  Tourloui,  could  only  have  been  dcansed 
by  fire,)  Giispare  Truffi  still  wears  the  garb  of  a  religious  order, 
gencndJy  that  of  St.  Peter,  of  Pisa,  that  he  may  tlie  more  easily 
impose  upon  the  pcasantr)',  who  stand  in  no  little  awe  of  his  harsih 
voice,  misshapen  figure,  and  hideoua  visage.  On  the  mountains,  I 
have  sec*n  him  in  a  very  difl^erent  garb :  withapoinard  in  his  saah, 
and  the  brigand's  long  rifle  slung  across  his  back.'  '* 

They  reached  the  villa,  and  theLiouteoant  retired, 
after  a  long  military  conversation  with  the  Visconte, 
fbr  a  few  hours*  repose  before  their  early  morning 
march.  The  chamber  alloted  to  him  was,  as  it  ought 
to  have  been  in  a  romance,  the  very  place  where 
ghosts  would  have  taken  up  their  quarters;  and  there 
was  a  large  black  stain  on  the  dark  oaken  planks  of 
the  floor,  to  remind  the  occupant  that  he  slept  in 
Italy.  During  the  evening,  he  believed  that  he  had 
seen  the  grim  face  of  the  hunchback,  watching  their 
movements  at  the  window;  and  onoe  he  had  alarmed 
the  Visconte  ;  but  their  search  was  fruitless.  The 
adventure  of  the  night  is  thus  described  : — 

**  More  than  once,  when  about  to  drop  asleep,  the  sullen  dash 
of  the  waves  in  the  arcades  below  the  sea-terrace  aroused  roe  to 
watchfubiess,  and  I  started,  half  imagining  that  the  bronse  figorea 
on  the  ebony  cabinet,  or  the  bold  forma,  in  a  large  dark  painting, 
by  Anuibalc  Carracci,  were  instinct  with  life. 

"  Presently,  1  saw  a  shadow  pass  across  the  muslin  curtains  of 
my  bed,  and  a  figure  gliding  softly  between  me  and  the  night  lamp, 
which  burned  on  a  carved  bracket,  nphdd  by  a  beautiful  statue  of 
a  virgin  bearing  sacred  fire.  The  sight  aroused  me  in  an  instant, 
recalled  my  senses,  quickened  every  pulse,  and  strung  every  ner^e 
for  action.  Kemaining  breathlessly  still,  until  my  right  baud  had 
got  a  firm  grasp  of  my  sabre,  (which  luckily  lay  on  the  other  side 
of  the  couch,)  I  daslied  aside  the  curtains,  and  sprang  out  of  bed, 
just  in  time  to  elude  the  furious  stroke  of  a  Bastia  knife  ;  which, 
had  it  token  effect  on  my  person,  instead  of  the  down  pillows, 
would  liave  brought  my  (3alabrian  campaign  to  a  premature  and 
most  unpleiLsant  close. 

It  was  TrufR,  the  hunchback!  Exasperated  by  this  second 
Rttein])t  upon  niy  life,  I  rushed  upon  him.  lie  made  ii  bound  to- 
wards the  window,  through  which  he  had  so  stcjilthily  entered  by 
unfastening  the  Venetian  blind ;  Imt  at  the  moment  ho  was  s.:rnm- 
bliug  out,  uiy  sword  desix^nded  sheer  on  Ids  enormoua  hump.  Ut« 
tering  a  howl  of  rage  and  anguish,  he  fell  to  the  ground,  where  he 
was  immediately  seized  in  the  powerful  grasp  of  Giaeooio  Belloni. 

'  Sijyoor  Teniente!'  cried  Giacomo,  as  they  strujyglod  together 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  cliff,  *  cleave  his  head  while  I  hold  him  f:^^l ! 
The  stunted  Hercules — the  euraed  orookback!  Mahidetio!  he  Itaa 
th«  itNii^th  of  Ilia  UKhor  tiM  devil!  Quick,  Signor!  smite  hiin  uu- 
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der  the  ribsy  or  lie  will  throw  me  iuto  the  sea!'  But  before  I  could 
arrive  to  his  assistance,  the  hunchback  himself  had  fallen,  or  been 
tossed  (Giaeomo,  said  the  latter)  from  the  balustrade  terrace,  which 
OTerhnng  the  water.  He  sank  in  the  very  spot  where  Belloni  in- 
formed me  there  was  a  whirlpool,  which,  a  hundred  years  before, 
had  sucked  down  the  San  Giovanni,  a  galley  of  the  MsJtese  knight. 
Escape  seemed  impossible,  and  I  expected  to  be  troubled  with 
him  no  more.  *You  may  sleep  safely  now,  Signor,'  said  the 
panting  victor;  *  he  will  never  annoy  you  again  in  this  world.* 

"  *  The  Signora  Bianca  was  afraid  that  the  hunchback  might 
make  some  attempt  upon  your  chamber,  (where,  to  speak  truth,  blood 
\i^%  been  spilt  more  than  once,)  and  so  she  ordered  me  to  watch 
beloT  the  window,  with  my  rifle;  but,  overcome  with  wine  and  the 
heat  01  the  air,  I  dropt  asleep,  and  was  only  awakened  by  his  ugly 
carcass  coming  squash  upon  mine!' 

"  *  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  Signora  Bianca  for  her  anxiety  and. 
attention.* " 

The  dwarf  was  not  seen  again  that  night ;  and,  with 
morning,  the  vassals  of  the  Visconte  left  the  yilla, 
accompanied  by  the  Lieutenant,  who  says  that — 

*'  As  I  rode  round  an  angle  of  the  villa,  I  observed  the  Signora 
Bianca,  muffled  in  black  velvet  and  sables,  watching  our  departure 
from  one  of  the  windows.  Standing  up  in  my  stirrups — *  Signora,' 
laid  I,  in  a  low  voice,  *  never  shall  I  forget  your  kind  anxiety  for 
my  wel&re  last  night ;  and  believe  me,  Bianca,  since  the  first  mo- 
ment we  met  at  Palermo — ^but  the  Visconte  is  calling.  The  enemy 
are  before  us,  and  I  may  never  sec  you  again — ^^eu  !* 

" '  Addio !  a  revcder  la !'  she  murmured ;  the  blush  which  the  last 
part  of  my  &rewell  called  forth  giving  way  to  paleness. 

"  *  May  it  soon  happen,  Signora,'  I  added,  as  spurring  Cartouche, 
I  galloped  after  the  free  corps,  with  my  heart  beating  a  little  more 
tomoltaously  than  it  had  done  for  a  long  time,  at  leust  since  we  left 
England, 

"  '  01k  Dundas !  *  cried  the  Visconte,  as  I  came  up  at  a  canter, 
*  what  caused  you  to  loiter  P ' 

*'  *  My  horse's  near-hind  shoe  was  clattering,  and  I  merely  drew 
up  for  an  instant  to  examine  it,'  I  replied,  very  unwiUing  that  he 
should  suspect  or  learn  the  truth." 

A  long  and  graphic  description  of  the  battle 
of  Maida  follows,  with  which  we  must  not  inter- 
meddle, but  where  the  Aide-de-camp  captured  an 
eagle  from  the  son  of  General  Regnier,  and  ac- 
complished other  feats,  all  calculated  to  raise  him 
in  the  regard  and  esteem  of  Bianca  d'Alfieri,  who 
seemed  to  divide  his  attention  equally  with  his  duty  ; 
and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  we  honestly  doubt 
whether  the  young  and  fair  Bianca  had  not  a 
larger  share  of  the  Lieutenant's  heart  than  George 
III.,  whom  he  had  vowed  to  serve.  He  was  indis- 
posed to  take  even  the  honour  of  carrying  the  de- 
spatches regarding  the  victory  of  Maida  to  England, 
because  the  reward  was  not  equal  to  the  grief  of 
leaving  the  Villa  d'Alfieri  far  behind  ;  and  when 
ordered  to  Crotona,  with  a  despatch  for  Colonel  Mac- 
leod,  we  find  him  making  love  to  Bianca  on  the  way, 
and  so  compelled  to  travel  in  darkness.  The  neglect 
of  duty  was  duly  punished  by  a  plunge  into  a  rice 
field,  as  soft  as  an  Irish  bog,  where  horse  and  rider 
were  well  nigh  lost ;  and  both  were  glad,  when  re- 
covered, to  put  up  for  a  night  with  the  companionship 
'and  encampment  of  the  Zingarri,  a  species  of  gypsies 
who  frequented  these  parts,  without  succeeding  in 
establishing  a  high  character  for  themselves.  The 
Zingarri,  however,  treated  the  wanderer  fairly,  and 
he  gained  the  good  wishes  of  a  maiden  of  the  tribe, 
who,  while  he  slept,  first  rescued  him  from  the  at- 
tack of  a  snake,  and  then  from  a  danger  greater  than 
any  springing  from  an  irrational  reptile. 

**  I  tossed  and  turned  restlessly  on  my  grassy  bed.  In  vain  I 
invoked  sleep:  a  dreamy  sense  of  danger  kept  me  awake,  althoug^h 
I  had  ft  loP(^  And  bftd  ride  b^ore  m  At  da^rbroak,    At  In^t  I  fell 


into  a  dosing  stupor,  produced  by  the  Capo's  wine  and  tfa»  damp- 
ness of  his  bivouac. 

*'  I  was  roused  to  oonsciousneas  by  a  tAxxuk  from  Zilla— a  pier. 
cing  cry — which  brought  the  whole  Zingarri  on  their  legi  u  ao 
instant;  and  springing  up,  I  grasped  my  sabre.  The  h\deoa& 
visage  of  Gaspare  TruiB,  lit  up  by  the  dying  embers,  scowled  at 
me  for  a  moment,  from  among  the  pale  graen  foliage  of  aa  oraage 
tree;  vre  then  heard  him  bounding  away  with  one  of  his  dfivihih 
yells  of  spite  and  malice. 

"  *  Slay  him — slay  him!  O  the  hideous  crookback  !*  exclaimed 
Zilla.  *  Caro  Signor,  I  watched  while  you  slept,  and  saw  him 
stealing  near  you  like  a  tiger-cat.  He  had  a  dagger  in  his  baod, 
and  his  look  was  deadly ;  I  knew  his  fell  intentions.' 

"  *  Ola,  Zingarri!'  shouted  the  enraged  Capo.  *Up  Moie— up 
Maldo — away  after  him,  with  your  knives  and  poles!' 

"  *  A  hundred  ducats  for  him,  dead  or  alive,'  I  exdaimed. 

"  *  Cowards  1'  ejaealated  the  old  Capo;  bat  no  man  stirred  in  tbe 
pnivuit:  the  lieutenant  of  Francatripa  was  not  to  be  pursued  and 
attacked  like  an  ordinary  outlaw.  The  gang  hong  their  heads,  aod 
drew  back. 

"  *  My  exasperation  was  only  equalled  by  my  astomsliment  at  this 
rMippearance  of  the  hunchback,  who  I  had  rappoeed  must  haxe 
perished  in  the  whirlpool  beneath  the  Villa  d'Alfieri.' " 

This  Gaspare  Truffi— an  old  monk  by  the  way- 
was  a  most  perfect  limb  of  Satan,  although  a  moat 
imperfect  human  creature.  The  officer  rode  on  his 
way  over  a  rough  road,  strewn  with  the  dead  bodies 
of  French  soldiers,  slain  by  the  Calabrian  peasantry 
during  their  retreat,  until,  in  a  little  hamlet,  he 
came  upon  a  wedding  party,  who  inyited  him  to 
join  their  festivities,  doomed  to  a  bitter  end. 

"The  measure  was  the  provincial  tarantella — one  which  re^ 
quires  the  utmost  agility — ^the  movements  increasing  in  rapidit} 
as  the  dance  approaches  its  termination.  At  the  moment  whtc 
the  music  was  loudest,  and  the  joy  of  the  dancers  and  rcvdlera  a; 
its  height,  the  shifrp  report  of  a  rifle-shot,  fired  from  the  orangerr 
startled  the  joyous  throng.  A  wild  shrieking  laugh  was  heard 
and  the  unliappy  bride  fell  dead  at  the  feet  of  her  hnahand !" 

"  '  Ahi !  Madonna  mia !  hi  sposa ! '  burst  from  eveiy  tongue 
then  all  stood  for  a  moment  mute — transfixed  with  horror. 

"  The  woodman  uttered  a  yell  of  rage  and  grief,  and,  unshestbiB 
his  knife,  plunged  into  the  thicket  with  the  aspect  and  fury  of 
tiger.     Then  rose  shouts  of  anger. 

"*0h!  abomination!  'tis  Truffi,  the  devil  —  Gaspare,  t* 
hunchback !  Malediction  and  revenge  ! '  The  men  scattered  i 
pursuit  of  the  assassin,  armed  with  knives,  dubs,  ox-goads,  ai 
such  weapons  as  they  could  snatch  on  the  inattant^  leaving  the  u; 
Franciscan  and  women  on  their  knees,  himentin^  over  the  haple 
victim  of  revenge,  thus  cruelly  cut  off  when  her  young  andbuDva: 
heart  was  bounding  with  love  and  joy. 

"  •  Gaspare ! '  I  ejaculated,  leaping  on  my  horse  to  join  in  ll 
pursuit,  *  is  tliis  devil  everywhere  ?  Can  this  gnome  of  the  woo 
be  dogging  my  footsteps  P  Could  this  death-shot  have  been  intend 
for  me  P ' 

"  But  theFranciscan  informed  me  that  the  cripple  had  been  a  <£ 
appointed  suitor,  and  that,  ugly  and  venomous  as  he  was,  this  on 
grown  reptile  professed  love  for  the  viUage  girl,  and  had  n»& 
solemn  vow  of  vengeance  on  the  woodman.** 

Mr.  Grant's  work  is  interspersed  with  many  sep 
rate  narratives,  distinct  from  the  leading  history,  ai 
competent  in  themselves  to  yield  the  materials  f 
three  volumes  ;  and  we  pass  over  the  confessions  of 
hermit — horrible  enough — the  abduction  of  a  nan- 
a  rather  dangerous  experiment  in  which  the  Aide-i] 
camp  assisted,  for  the  nun  was  the  aister  of  fiianc 
and  the  lover  was  the  Viscount  de  Santugo.  T 
wicked  Gaspere  Truffi,  the  dwarf  and  hunchba< 
was  there  again  to  cross  their  path ;  and  ever  iuci 
fatigable,  when  Crotona  was  summoned  to  surreni 
by  the  Lieutenant,  he  found  the  dwarf  in  the  inter 
of  the  fort.  Colonel  Beaumont,  who  commanded 
the  garrison,  was  reduced  to  eztremityy  but  unwilli 
to  surrender. 
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*" '  Utmrnmr  Aide-de-Ciiap,  I  thuik  yott  for  this  advice ;  but 
1  hope  French  loUUers  will  not  be  cowed  by  Scot  or  Englifthiaan,* 
said  the  Cokme!.  *  Bemember  that,  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor, 
to  be  onftirtauite  onoe  is  to  be  forever  lost.* " 

Still  there  was  no  meana  of  relief.  TheFrench  army 
YU  two  hundred  miles  away.  The  fort  was  no  longer 
defeasible ;  and  the  Colonel  insisted  on  all  the  honours 
of  war,  and  permission  to  march  to  the  camp  of  Cas- 
ino without  farther  hostility. 

"  *  ImpoMible,  Monsieur !  who  can  answer  for  the  bai  barons  ban- 
djiti  aad  lawless  soldieiy  of  the  passes  I  Eemember  the  escape  of 
Uo&te)eoBe»  and  the  masaaere  of  his  regiment  at  La  Sylar.' 

" '  True,  true  T  he  munnnred  bitterly.  *  Mon  Dieu  !  we  are 
but  s  handfol  !* 

" '  As  a  genUeman,  as  an  officer,  I  pledge  yon  my  word.  Colonel, 
tjiit  MAsaaa's  division  has  not  yet  left  even  the  Terra  de  I^voora.' 

^ '  Saough,  Monsienr ;  Crotona  is  lost,  and  with  it  the  faithful 
•inicn  of  many  an  arduous  year ! — Arcole,  Lodi,  Marengo, — O  ! 
B»  God!'  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hand. 

^'Gluett!  ho!  ho!'  croaked  the  voice  of  the  everlasting  hunch- 
Wk.  »  he  emerged  from  a  recess  in  the  thick  wall,  where  he  had 
v#fft  eoiled  up  unseen  by  me.     '  I  teU  you,  Signor  Ck>lonello,  that 

Tsx  Vvatt  of  Bivdi*s  advanced  gvard  waa  at  Latronica  in  Basil!- 

Ota.  ibtt  days  ainoel* " 

The  fort  was,  howerer,   surrendered,  and  Lieu 
triuntDandas  thought  that  his  foe  was  netted  at 
liit,  because  being  an  Italian,  he  was  not  included 
is  the  convention,  but  he  slipped  into  a  waggon,  and 
(reaped  once  more. 

The  Aide-de-camp  was  again  despatched  with  Marco 
Caitelermo,  through  a  wild  country,  to  the  Castle  of 
VtIU,  as  the  bearer  of  another  despatch.  This 
jooraey  is  crowded  with  incidents  and  descriptive  pas- 
sages, for  they  travelled  through  a  desperate  district 
io  desperate  times;  and  the  way  was  beguiled  by  the 
tales  of  Marco  Castelermo,  an  old  knight  of  Malta. 
The  author  pursues  in  all  his  works  the  plan  of  hang- 
ing a  dozen  of  stirring  tales  upon  one  slender  narra- 
tive; and  although  it  breaks  the  continuous  character 
4.f  his  tale,  yet  the  plan  is  not  unpleasant.  They 
rearhed  in  their  journey  the  haunts  of  the  most  cele- 
brated bandit  of  Calabria: — 

"  We  were  now  getting  within  the  vicinity  of  the  redoubtable  bri- 
nhA  Fiaacatripa,  and  his  terrible  handwork  become  manifest  at 
'•«T  mile  of  the  way,  as  we  neared  his  stronghold  in  the  forest  of 
•^ .  lafiPmio.  In  a  solitary  pass  we  fonnd  a  carriage  apparently 
'fis.  N^les,  a  wreck  by  the  wayside,  with  its  spring  broken,  and 
«^  of  the  mnks  lying  shot  between  the  traces.  The  trunks,  which 
'-d  been  strapped  before  and  behind,  were  rifled;  the  morocco  lining 

>  Uen  ripped  and  torn  down  in  search  of  concealed  valuables, 
'•>i\\it  gilt  panels  were  riddled  by  musket-balls. 

'  The  onfortonate  traveller,  scarcely  alive,  lay  half  out  of  the 
'''I  irk,  his  head  on  the  ground,  covered  with  wounds  and  bleed- 
■■^z  profiuely.  He  seemed  to  have  offered  a  desperate  resistance, 
fv  one  hand  grasped  a  discharged  pistol,  while  the  other  yet 
^1ehed  a  poignard.  We  raised  him  gently,  and  biid  him  on  the 
&  /^  of  a  grassy  bank,  where  his  cUmmy  white  lace,  and  glaring 
i.e..  fdimmered  horribly  in  the  cold  moonlight. 

* '  Signer,*  said  CastelermQ,  as  he  knelt  down  and  held  his 
"■c^sx  hdon  the  eyes  of  the  dying  sufferer,  '  tell  us  who  com- 
a ted  this  detestable  outrage  P* 

"  '  Francatripa !  *  muttered  the  quivering  lips  of  the  dying  man, 
v!w  TTsmediately  expired.  We  then  plaeed  the  body  within  the  car- 
M^  and,  after  &stening  the  doors  to  protect  it  from  the  wolves, 
ruJr  tnvaids  a  tillage,  which  lay  about  a  league  off,  to  rousie  the 

*  A  fittle  farther  on  we  passed  a  poor  country  girl,  weeping  over 
He  body  of  aa  aged  shepherd,  whose  dog  sat  whining  at  his  feet. 
7W  Ud  BMB  bai  bc«B  slain  by  a  bbw  from  the  butt-end  of  a  musket. 
His  duaghter  supported  his  head  in  her  Up,  bedewing  it  with  tears, 
sti  viping  the  Uood  from  his  pale  lifeless  fiice,  and  silver  hairs, 
«<*.1)  Iter  linen  head-dress,  while  she  mingled  with  her  prayers  many 
'•^uathenaonthciiaowor'S'iwiCfttppft,'    An>uadhiy  the  rains 


of  their  hut :  the  old  man  had  perished  in  defence  of  his  flock :  and 
the  extreme  youth  of  the  girl  had  alone  saved  her  from  being  car- 
ried off  to  the  strongholds  of  the  brigandsi. 

"  As  we  approached  the  village,  tlie  white  cottages  of  which  shone 
in  the  moonlight  on  the  dark-green  mountain  side,  a  lurid  flame  shot 
across  the  sky  ;  they  were  in  flames  I  Then  the  reports  of  mus- 
ketry were  heard :  a  skirmish  had  ensued  between  the  brigands  and 
the  armed  peasantiy  ;  the  latter  had  been  defeated,  and  the  unre- 
lenting Ifeutenant  of  Francatripa,  after  kying  their  dwellings  in 
ashes,  leisurely  retreated  up  the  hills  with  his  band. 

*  Satan  seems  abroad  to-night !'  said  I,  aa  the  wailing  of  woipen 
and  children  was  Ijorne  past  us  on  the  night-breeze. 

" '  Since  the  days  of  Marco  Sciarra,  sucli  outrages  as  these  have 
beiyi  matters  of  daily  occurrence  in  our  mountain  provinces ,'  re 
plied  the  cavalier." 

They  were  doomed  to  form  soon  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  this  dreaded  band,  who  professed, 
neyertheless,  to  be  their  allies.  They  were  galloping 
through  a  defile  in  the  mountains  at  night  when  a 
crimson  light  disclosed  at  once  the  rocks  and  woods 
and  armed  foes  around : — 

"  An  enormous  red  light,  blaxing  oo  a  pinnacle  of  rook, 
distinctly  revealed  our  position  and  appearance  to  a  horde  of 
banditti  in  conical  hats  or  long  blue  caps  and  gay  parti-coloured 
garments,  who  swarmed  on  the  cliffi  above  and  around  us, 
barrins:  advance  or  retreat,  with  their  levelled  rifles. 

"  *  Basta  I'  exclaimed  Castelermo,  his  voice  faltering  with 
shame  and  chagrin.  '  0 1  f  >r  thirty  cavaliers  of  John  de  Val- 
lettp,  or  old  L'lsle  Adam!  must  we  yield— and  to  wretches 
such  as  theso?' 

*' '  Surrender  or  die!'  I  replied,  considerably  excited.  *  The 
path  is  open  before  us ;  but  we  should  assuredly  be  blown  to 
pieces  before  we  had  moved  a  horse's  leu«;th.* 

**  We  were  immediately  surrounded,  and  peremptorily  com- 
manded to  dismount.  I  s.iw  how  the  fiureu  spirit  of  my  com- 
panion blazed  up  within  Uim  as  he  obeyed  the  order,  and  my 
own  indignntion  was  not  less.  Our  swords  were  next  de- 
manded :  and  knowin;^  the  futility  of  resistance,  I  submitied 
te  be  deprived  of  my  sabre  and  dispatches. 

"'My  good  fellows,'  said  I,  'remember  I  am  a  British 
oflBcer  I' 

"  *  Base  vagabonds  !'  thundered  Castelermo,  while  his  pale 
lips  quivered  with  rage,  'at  least  respect  the  gutb  /  wear! 
You  may  keep  my  sword  now,  for  to  mo  it  is  useless,  after 
bein/r  sullied  by  such  diHhonournble  hands ;  but  bear  in  mind 
that  this  night  you  have  committed  a  most  horrid  sacrilege !' 

" '  We  will  bear  the  weight  of  that  easily,  cavaliere,'  said 
one  fellow,  *  and  pay  our  blessed  Mother  Church  a  moiety  out 
of  your  ransom.  We  must  obey  our  ord»*rs ;  and  if  Ferdinand 
IV.,  or  even  the  grand  bailiff  of  the  province,  passed  this  way, 
they  would  be  required  to  yield  up  both  cloak-bag  and  sword 
to  the  king  of  St.  Kufemio.* 

'"Take  the  matter  qnietlv,  sienor,'  said  another,  striking 
me  on  the  shoulder  with  insolent  familiarity :  *  remember  you 
might  have  fallen  into  rougher  hands  than  Fraucatripa's  free 
companions.' 

"'Bring  a  horse-halter,  ho!  ho  !  and  bind  them!'  cried  a 
shrill  voice  which  I  immeduiiely  recognised.  I  turned  towards 
the  speaker,  who  had  just  dropped  down  from  the  rocks,  but 
could  not  distinpiish  his  figure,  the  blaze  of  the  red  light 
having  now  ezpireil. 

" '  By  heaven  !  I  would  not  have  surrendered  without  fight- 
ing to  the  Inst,  conid  I  havo  suspected  this  foul  indignity!' 
exclaimed  Marco  bitterly,  while  I  bit  my  lips  in  silence;  and 
Qaspare  Truf9,  by  whose  orders  we  were  bound,  rolled  on  the 
turf  yelling  and  grinning  like  a  fiend  with  malicious  delight 
and  exultation. 

"  '  Forward ! '  he  commanded ;  •  where  did  you  say  we  were 
to  meet  the  Capitano  ? ' 

"  '  Where  the  Maida  road  intersects  the  ancient  way  to  the' 
town  of  Cosenza,'  replied  one  of  the  band.  '  He  awaits  us 
among  the  old  ruins  of  those  Pagan  Greeks.' 

"  '  On,  then,'  replied  tho  little  man  of  authority.  '  On  ; 
but,  povero  vol!  keep  well  together  when  crossing  the  hills, 
or  I  will  blow  to  the  night  winds  the  brains  of  the  first  man 
who  straggles !  * 

"  I  was  surprised  to  find  these  fierce  desperadoes  submitting 
to  tho  incessant  lecturing  of  a  pitiful  hunchback  ;  but  after  a 
time  I  observed  that  his  commands,  although  strictly  obeyed, 
were  a  source  of  secret  merrimonc  to  the  band.  1  also  dis- 
covered amongst  them  manv  young  men  of  superior  birth, 
address,  and  education,  who  had  been  reduced  to  sueh  ignoble 
fellowship  by  their  own  excesses,  or  by  preferring  a  state  of 

free  brigtwdsge  wl  their  iuiUt«  nountuos,  to  bewiog  beaoMh 
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the  yoke  of  France,  and  sabmittiog  to  iU  military  conscrip- 
tion." 

The  dwarf  was  there,  Gaspare  Truffi,  the  lieute- 
nant of  the  band,  for  his  men  said  that  the  captain  was 
gone  to  the  Villa  d'Alfieri,  from  which  he  hoped  to 
win,  they  said,  a  Capitanessa.  Dundus  thought  of 
Bianca,  and  regretted  that  so  dangerous  a  wooer 
should  seek  to  court  her  maid,  for  he  did  not  expect 
that  Francatripa  sought  a  higher  bride  for  his  moun- 
tain home.  The  dwarf  prevented  him  from  indulg- 
ing in  these  speculations — had  the  two  prisoners 
bound — and  then  commenced  to  administer  personal 
chastisement.  The  Lieuteniint  broke  his  cords  and 
was  engaged  in  a  trial  of  strength  with  tho  hunch- 
back, which  the  banditti,  in  strict  honour,  permitted, 
when  Francantripa  appeared,  intoq)oscd,  scolded  the 
dwarf,  and  Dundas  introduced  himself: — 

'"  1  aman  officer  on  the  Sicilian  staiF,  bearing  despatches 
from  tho  conunnnding  officer  at  Crotona  to  General  Sir  John 
Stuart  at  Scylla.  I  trust  my  papera  will  be  rebtored  we,  as 
they  can  be  of  no  use  to  ^ou,  Sir,  and  the  service  of  King  Fer- 
dinand may  suffer  by  their  deientipn.' 

•'  *  Miidonna  keep  his  most  sacred  Maj'Sfy  I'  said  the  robbor 
chief,  uncoverinpf,  '  your  horse  and  baggage  shall  be  restored 
to  you,  and  all  letters  addressed  to  the  goodCavalierc  Stuardo, 
the  friend  of  Naple?.  Signor,  we  war  not  with  tlif  soldier, 
unless  in  arms  ajijainst  us;  like  our  own,  his  profession  is  a 
poor  one,  anri  sh.ime  fall  on  the  hand  that  would  pilfer  bis 
hard-earned  ducats — ihe  wages  of  sweat,  toil,  and  blood.  But 
the  gentleman  who  accompanies  you  ?  By  the  star  of  heaven  I 
a  knight  of  Malta !  Tins  is  sacrilege !  I'ardon,  Signor  Cava- 
liere,  this  outrage  by  my  people:  one  for  which,  bolieve  me, 
on  my  word  of  liono'ur,  as  a  free  Caiahrian,  I  am  in  no  wav 
to  blame.  Galtano!  restore  to  these jjcntlenien  their  swords.'  ' 

The  bandit  was  kind  and  peculiarly  hospitable — 
ao  the  military  pilgrims  passed  the  day  with  him 
cheerfully,^  and  as  we  hare  no  such  romantic  yaga- 
bonds  in  this  country,  we  may  be  allowed  to  copy  the 
description  of  an  Italian  gentleman  of  the  road. 

**  Ho  was  nn  eminently  handsome  man,  between  thirty  and 
forty  years  of  ngo  ;  and  being  closely  shaved,  he  had  rather  a 
more  civilized  aspoot  than  his  rough  wiiiskered,  and  bearded 
associates.  Though  to  us  polite  and  courteous  in  the  extreme, 
to  his  band  ho  acted  iheftirioas  and  swaggering  bandit :  stern 
firmness  and  sullen  ferocity  alone  seemed  to  keep  their  muti- 
nous spirits  in  chock,  and  tbcy  quailed  beneath  his  sparkling 
•ye  whenever  it  turned  on  them. 
'"  Ho  was  habited  in  one  of  those  ricWy-laccd  scarlet  uni- 
forms, which  Queen  Caroline  sent  from  Palermo  to  Benincasa, 
the  miller  of  Sora.  and  all  the  brigand  chiefs  of  those  pro- 
vinces ;  and  on  his  breast  shone  tho  star  and  enamelled  oross 
of  St.  Constantino  ;  the  gift  of  the  same  politic  princess,  who 
endeavoured  to  prop  tlie  totloring  tbrojie  of  ncr  husband 
by  the  support  of  ih**  bravo  banditti  of  Southern  Naples ;  just 
as  the  Venetians,  in  ir^OO,  co!irte<l  tho  aid  of  thf»  chivalric 
Bciarra  and  his  followers  against  tho  Ornnd  Duke  of  Tus- 
oaoy.  A  plume  of  white  ostrich  feathers,  clasped  by  a 
golden  band  and  dinniond  madona,  drooped  from  his  broad 
hat  over  his  right  shoulder,  imparting  a  peculiar  grace  to 
his  figure.  His  belt  ftustained  a  very  handsome  sword, 
poniard,  and  pistols,  which,  with  a  short  ritle,  completed  the 
wrms  and  accoutrements  of  this  gn  11  ant  robber;  his  air  and 
aspect  wer«  very  difiereiit  from  thoae  of  tho  desperado,  who, 
under  his  name,  usually  figured  in  the  accounts  published  in 
the  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian  cities. 

"  We  supped  heartily. 

•  ♦*••• 

**  When  we  awoke,  the  morning  sun  had  risen  for  above  the 
liills  of  Maida ;  our  horses,  with  our  arras  and  valises,  all  in 
peifoct  or<fcr,  stood  picqueted  beside  us;  but  our  late  host 
and  his  followers  had  departed,  leaving  no  trace  behind  them, 
wre  the  well-picked  vcnison-bones,  and  the  ashes  of  the  liro 
which  had  cooked  it." 

The  Lieutenant,  and  his  friend  the  Knight  of  Malta, 
went  on  their  way,  taking  care,  however,  to  include 
the  Villa  d'Alfieri  on  their  route  ;  for  the  Lioute- 
aant  Dundas  wanted  to  warn  Bianca  against  the  dan- 
(;eroU9  chartieter  of  her  mnid's  lover.    The  monkish 


soldier,  althongh  prof^fsionaUy  loreoloied  against 
the  charms  of  female  soeioiy,  so  far  sympathised 
with  the  English  ofiicer  as  to  turn  aside  to  the  small 
town  for  rest,  while  the  latter,  under  the  guise  of 
giving  salutary  warnings,  prosecuted  hit  courtship. 
At  the  villa,  he  met  the  lady*s  maid,  and,  like  her 
class,  she  soon  put  him  into  the  secret  of  the  ooloneVa 
visits.  ^ 

**  *  Signer,"  she  whispered,  *  troly  I  wish  you  well ;  bat  be- 
ware of  the  Colonel  Almario,  wlio  is  daily  at  the  villa,  aod  is 
even  now  with  my  young  lady  in  the  gardea— in  the  valk ; 
you  know  it,  shaded  by  the  groat  laburnums.' 

"  *  Almario  !  I  never  heard  such  a  name  before— sounds 
^  well  enongh,  though ;  but  bow  the  deuee  came  he  here  i' 

'' '  On  horseback,  Signor ;  he  rides  a  beautiful  bisck  Birbvy 
hors«,  which  Signora  Bianca  seems  to  admire  more  thun  voar 
dash  in  ff  grey,' 

"  '  The  mischief  she  does  !  Who  introdaoed  thu  colocei 
to  thv  family  ? ' 

**  •  He  is  a  great  friend  of  Father  Petrooio,  the  Bishop  of 
Cosenza ;  and  all  the  world  allows  that  he  is  a  saint.' 

**  *  Your  world,  Annina,  is  this  little  comer  of  Italy.  Well, 
and  the  Viscoiitessa  met  him  at  a  conversazione  it,%  Nicastro  f' 

*' '  Exactly  so,  and  won  from  him  a  hundred  pieces  of  j^old : 
he  lost  them  with  so  good  a  gmoe  that  my  lady  was  quite  en- 
chanted with  him  ;  for  the  more  the  colonel  lost,  the  more 
merry  he  became.* 

•  «  *  •  • 

"  Steppinn;  hastily  and  cautiously,  I  passed  through  th« 
boaufiful  cfarden,  which  extended  from  tho  terraces  to  the 
southward. 

.  •'  Thero  was  now  a  rival  in  the  way,  whose  superior  mili- 
tary rank,  and  apparent  wealth,  besides  hia  beiiig  Bianca's 
countrynian,  made  him  safficiently  formidable  to  me ;  but  u  I 
remembered  her  artlessness,  her  trembling  confusion  when  we 
oxolianged  our  rings,  and  her  burst  of  tenderness  when  ve 
parte<l,  ao^l  tiow  bbo  buried  bor  faoe  in  the  boson  of  LQi-<4 
Gi^moudo,  could  I  believe  that  she  would  ao  very  soon  pruv9 
false?  Yet  I  bad  heard  so  much  of  the  yolatibty  of  Itnlian 
gfirls,  thrir  falthtesaness  and  coquetry,  that  the  words  of  the 
wflitinfr  woman  fell  like  molten  lead  upon  mj  heart. 

"  Uet'ore  advancing,  like  a  prudent  general  I  madeacoio* 
pletc  reconnoissance,  and  discovered  Bianca  walking  with  tliis 
redoubtable  oolouol,  convorsing  and  flirting  throu|;b  the  foMt 
of  her  black  laoe  veil.  She  opened  it  only  at  times,  whc-n  I 
obtained  adimpseof  her  pure  and  happy  face:  her  bright 
ej'os  sparklin}?,  her  cheek  glowin;^,  and  her  pretty  tticih 
shining  like  pearls  in  the  sun,  as  its  rays  flashed  oetween  tho 
wavini;  branches  and  penitent  irolden  flowen  of  the  old  U* 
bumums.  Tho  long  shady  walk  echoed  with  their  voioes. 
though  they  conversed  in  a  low  tone ;  and  at  that  mom&tu 
the  sharpen  in  jr  of  a  hand-saw  would  no«  have  grated  on  my 
car8  so  painfully  hh  did  Bianca's  merry  laughter,  at  Uie  js^> 
of  this  confounded  coloasl. 

•  •  •  ♦  • 

"  The  Colonel  Almario  sank  upon  his  knee,  and  held  h«i 
right  hand,  w^hich  tightly  gra^^pea  a  rose  she  had  plucked  bul 
a  moment  before. 

*'  *Boautiful  Bianca!'  I  heard  him  exclaim,  while  his  voic^ 
rose  and  fell  in  true  theatrical  cadence,  *  be  not  offended  if  m) 
trcaclicrous  tongue  has  too  suddenly  rsvealcNi  the  long  ch- 
rtMhed  sentiments  of  my  hoert.  O,  most  gentle  Signora!  ho<4 
faintly  oui  I  express  the  deep  love,  the  sincere  admiration 
whieh  at  this  moment  glow  within  me.' 

*"  I  would  ^ive  ten  guiQea«  to  have  a  good  loog-sbankfi 
huntin£:-whip  l)ero  just  now,*  I  muttered,  exasperated  by  thi 
'^utlden  declaration  of  passion,  at  which  the  i>oor  g,ir\  sernio 
the  image  of  confus^ion ;  though  its  pomposity  evidently  ti 
cited  more  amusement  than  displeasure. 

•*  *  Signor  Coionello,  unhand  me,  if  you  please.  I  cannot— 
wlU  net  he  spoken  to  thns.  Ola!  Zaccheo!  Aunina!— b''^* 
You  have  all  been  bribed!    Oh !  the  treacherous — * 

" '  For  the  love  of  all  that  is  graeioos!  summon  no  one/  t 
really  think  the  fellow  loved  her ;  so  touching;  was  hU  torn 
so  earnest  his  manner.)  '  Ileur  me,  lady !  I  am  an  uuA>rt:] 
nate  and  most  unhappy  man.    1  love  ypu  passionately—' 

•"And  noisily * 

'•  •  Cruel !  No  man  can  love  a  woman  more.  Will  you  ri' 
vouchsafe  me  an  answer?  Bel  I'idolo!  will  you  not  oven  he- 
me? ' 

" '  No,  I  will  bear  nothing  while  yew  contimie  to  grasp  ir 
thus.    Annioa !    Am  I  a  prisoner  in  my  own  house  i ' 

"'Give  me  but  this  rose:  it  is  a  soiail  favour,  Si^ora< 
Alfieri,  but  you  have  planed  it  once  to  your  beavtihil  Iipf,  an 
their  touch  nas  enhaneed  its  yalned  Bestov  i%  w  b»,  Biano 
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I!  A  token  thil  I  miiy  yot  hope«--that,  eron  though  witharcdi 

I  ra«T  look  npon  it,  and  say ' 

"'Ficoi  boptyou  never  bhall !'  exolaimeil  the  spirited  girl, 
a*  -be  pulled  tbe  rose  to  piccfis,  aiid  sc<'iltorotl  the  leaver  upon 
lii«  faee  o(  her  admirer,  from  whom  sho  broke  awaj,  nud 
norrd  toward  ibe  viiU  with  all  the  cwoepiog  Uatour  of  au 
offeuded  Jane.'* 

The  Scotch  Lieutenant  would  not  hftvo  deserved 
the  Italian  lady  if  ho  could  have  remained  longer  in 
ODcealoient.  Of  course,  the  Captain  rated  tlie 
Colonel  Terv  soundly,  and  a  meeting  was  appointed 
for  the  evening  without  the  lady'a  knowledge,  who, 
liko  all  other  ladies,  exacted  a  promise  from  the 
(\(T)tain  that  he  would  not  fight,  and  which  the  latter 
fjlly  intended  to  break.  They  m<  t  in  the  evening. 
Viscount  de  S  an  tu  go,  who  woa  residing  in  concealment 
ttthe  villa  with  his  stolen  nun,  was  there  as  second, 
after  expressing  a  great  anxiety  to  be  principal.  Col. 
Aimario,  who  seemed  to  be  alone,  insisted  on  the 
ri:;hi  of  the  challenged  to  choose  his  weapons,  and 
«:lKted  the  poignord.  With  the  jjoignard  Dun- 
hi  »?cr  fought :  it  is  a  knife,  and  it  is  disgracc- 
fi  to  tab  a  man  with  a  knife  whom,  neveriheless, 
ii-V"'"f^*ctly  honourable  to  despatch  with  a  bullet. 
B  tijection  was,  however,  ovor-rulod,  and  prepara- 
ti'4)i  made  for  tlie  atrange  duol.  It  is  picturesque!, 
aci  we  copy  the  accounts  of  the  fight  with  pon- 
ir.i»:— 

"  After  reaarding  me  for  a  moment  wiih  eyes  to  whicii 
t'i'ir  animosity  lent  unusual  vivacity,  thu  Colonel  ruslicd 
*«:"fi  tne  like  a  tigor. 

'MonbTctianeo  than  ftkill,  I  received  the  blade  of  the  des- 
tt-:duig  poniard  in  the  thick  fulds  of  Z.»cheo's  iioiso-oloak, 
«c4-c)otrary  to  all  rule— in-forp  he  couM  withdraw  it,  den  It 
'•:d» tremendous  blow  under  the  loft  car,  cansing  his  rut- 
("'icj^w^io  ehattcrlike  apairof  castiineu;  when,  as  if  struck 
'T  i;:.taiag,  he  measured  hin  l«n;:th  on  the  turf.  Thou£:ii 
L.'tiiin  %  momeut  of  confusion,  it  ^v.'\s  a  n'^ul.ir  knock-Jowu 
'  ^  which  would  ha\c  chainicd  the  English  gontlenien  ot 
:•  fonts;  bot  Si^or,  the  Colonel  Aluiaiio,  was  quite  unprc- 
.tAdf^raut'ha  uiixla  of  hghtiiu,  and  soomilnI  in  no  wajr  di- 

;-•/ 1  with  it.     ilo  l*y  fcr  a  moment  mcitionlo.sM,  as  if  (lend. 

"Oinnoiis,*  exchkiiued  HautUj^o,  while  I  took  the  poniiirii 
l.vtt  liie  rei»xed  hand  of  mv  adversary,  whose  lon^  curl) 
^•^^  ii«  and  njustachea  fell  uft'ono  by  one  (os  we  raii^ed  him), 
-••  r-rrnled  the  shaven  chin,  close-shorn  hair,  and  tinn, 
'«d>ih  featnres  of  oiie  well  known  to  us. 

"•  Now,  by  all  the  imps  of  Etna  !'  exclaimed  Santugo,  in  h 
tivjiort  of  fury  and  aurpri -c.  If  ttinar  him  fall  heavily  on  the 
'-^.' 'lis  the  brigand  Fran  can  tre  pa! 

'*A1  vostro  commando  (at  y<»ur  service),'  replied  that 
;'?N:ii.^»e,  bowing  with  perfect  nonelKtlancc 

'Unseal  I  And  you  pie^-unicMl  to  sprnk  of  lovo  to  Binnco  of 
^*'  in?o?  Oapro  de  Bacchol  I  lun  half  inclined  lo  s»bro  him 
»^i  re  h>}  Ues,  to  teach  him  the  ruiipcct  ho  owes  to  noble 

The  brigand  was,  however,  weH  counselled,  pro- 
^i^-'l  improvement,  and  was  pardoned.  Then  a 
Uul»  Uoy  scene  is  brought  in,  to  sliow  that  there  is 
boBour  amongst  thieves. 

'■  * (jiftitlemen,*  said  he,  recovering,  'you  imagined  I  whs 
'  *?i«.ifely  at  your  mercy;  yet  )ou  behaved  with  a  nol.lc 
>'Kn>^tT,  which  I  shall  never  forget.  You  roipht  have  pro- 
;-9*»'i  to  hiny  mo  at  il'.at  instant  (lie  dart<nl  a  teirihle  glance 

Auuronicu*),  or  to  deliver  mo  up  to  tho  neareHt  podcata 
'  •  I  iKtajcd  no  hiiention  of  doing  either ;  but  had  you  luadt 
'•J-  .^H'MDpt,  bt'h jM  n»y  prevention  V 

"He  fiUrcd  to  hi»  lip  a  bugle  of  black  buffalo  horn,  and 
'  "^ .1  "lirill  Bijinal,  whi«h  uiado  hill  .lud  vulle^,  wood  and 
•-•'«■••,  u.^-  CTowin^r  uarlv  and  ^'lim  in  the  twilight,  re-ec'u. 
i"«'i*'  •j^i.d.  Jt  uctr-d  like  the  whintle  of  BUrk  Uoderi<5k  in 
'  ^  ftiliWraeas.  Uis  followers,  to  tlitf  number  of  twice  five  hnn- 
*'  *  "*".  •prwig  up  from  their  roncealiuent  among  tlie  under- 
"••,  the  dark  jfrcen  laurels,  the  .onp  wavy  grasps,  ihe  rocks 
^'*"'®*'«BibUn^  ruins,  and  crt.wderl  aronnrl  ut— a  startlint- 
•'-fm  of  black-browed  and  rufSan-like  fellows,  all  clad  in  ih. 
^^)  '^ngaial  gaib,  and  well  armed  with  the  Calabriau  rifle, 
j  "'",  aod  powder- bom— aonic  with  tho  spoil  of  tho  un- 
^^m  rreadunen  massitcrea  at  La  ScyU»,  and  the  villa  of, 


Sanvoria,  but  most  of  them  with  good  British  buff-belts, 
muaketfj,  bayonets,  and  cartridge-boxes,  which,  on  our  land- 
ing, we  h'jd  issued,  perhaps  rather  too  indiicrimiuately,  to  the 
peasantry.'" 

Evil  befell  the  house  of  Alfieri,  and  many  a  sad 
accident  happened  to  Dundas.  The  nun  was  re- 
captured by  the  Church,  and  Santugo  left  wounded, 
to  mourn  the  fate  of  his  cousin  and  bride,  and  IJianca 
t>f  her  sitter  ;  but  we  cannot  spare  space  for  tho 
thrilling  details  of  the  second  volume.  In  his  wan- 
dering.-, Dundas  was  shipwrecked  on  a  part  of  tho 
coast  behind  the  French  lines.  Ilo  escaped  alone, 
and  waf?  drawn  to  a  modest  mansion  in  the  midbt  of 
a  lawn,  where  he  found  shelter,  concealment,  and 
assistance.  It  was  the  home  of  the  Cardinal  Duko 
of  York,  Henry  tho  Hecoud  of  Scotland,  and  tho 
Ninth  of  England,  by  the  8tuart  line — the  last 
princ(»  of  a  doomed  race,  living  on  a  small  ponsiou 
paid  by  George  III.,  and  full  of  kindness  to  his 
thipwricked  guest  for  his  country's  sake.  Whilo 
re'^iding  there,  Dundas  casually  discovered  in  a  hor- 
rible place  of  confinement  the  recusant  nun,  tho  sister 
of  lJianoa,the  wife  of  Viscoute  Santugo;  and,  through 
the  CardinaVs  influence,  obtained  her  deliverance, 
and  absolution  by  the  Pope  from  her  crime  against, 
and  her  vows  to,  tho  Church.  lie  returned  to  the  villa 
with  tho  lady — met  more  adventure?, more  fighting-^ 
was  married  to  Bianca,  and  chosen  to  defend  the  fort 
of  Scylla,  when  Sir  John  Stuart's  army  evacuated 
Calabria.  There  is  a  singular  statement  regarding 
tho  last  Prince  of  the  Stuart  family,  by  whom  any 
pret«»nsion8  were  made  to  tho  throne.  Wo  hope  it 
does  not  belong  to  the  romance  of  tho  volumes,  but 
rather  to  what  may  be  termed  tho  naiTativo  depart- 
ment ;  because,  now  that  tho  danger  is  past,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  believe  that,  so  late  as  the  present  cen- 
tury, we  were  exposed  to  the  probabilities  of  an 
invasion,  and  another  civil  M'ar  i\A'  the  Crown. 

"  Tlie  Cardinal  died  a  few  months  afterwards  at  Home,  in 
■  ho  oi«»hty-hecond  year  of  his  ai::e,  and  wafi  buried  betweeu 
his  father  and  brother  ut  FivMciii. 

'*  Henry  IX.  is  inscribed  on  his  tomb,  which  the  genius  of 
Oauova  has  adorned  with  the  most  peifect  sculpture.  It  is  a 
•urious  fact  that  till  the  lust  day  of  his  lilV,  tlie  Cardinal  was 
in  couimunicHtion  with  many  men  of  ra<.k,  wealth,  and 
.)Owor,  who  seemed  still  to  have  the  chimerical  hope  of 
placin;;  him  u{K)n  the  liritiish  throne;  and  umny  documeats  dis- 

overed  ;.fier  his  decia^c,  and  now  proscrvcd  in  our  archives, 
prove  that  his  family  hud,  even  tncn,  numerous  adherents 
■n  tho  thiee  kin^^dums;  .some  of  tUeia  men  whom  tha 
Governmont  could  have  liitle  buspected  of  such  seniimeuts. 
liuonaparie,  too— that  oviituriier  of  kinx^  and  kiugdoms — 
iM  taid  to  ha\c  expressed  a  wish  to  jdace  him  on  tho 
t'hrone,  und,  .is  an  cariiv.st  of  his  iri(  ndbtiip,  rubbed  him  of 
uis   French  estates  ;   but  the  star  of  tlie  Mtuarts  had   bct. 

Joorge  111.  kindly  and  widely  pashcd  over  in  s-ilcnco  tho 
nime.^  of  tho9o  who^e  i-oniautic  enthusiasm,  or  political  bins, 
ihe  papers  of  theCardiiml-Duko  bail  bo  awkwardly  revealed." 

Kcime  of  our  readers  might'likc  to  know  tho  fate  of 
Gaspare  Truffi,  the  malignant  imp  who  seemed  to 
ride  on  tho  storm  M'ith  no  other  purpose  than  to  niako 
mischief.  lie  was  met  often  again,  and  always  with* 
his  hands  ftill  of  evil — for  the  Hunchback  himself, 
once  too  often.  Proceeding  on  what  in  Scotland 
w^ould  havo  been  termed  a  "  marriage  journey,'*  es- 
corted by  a  small  party  of  **  sbierri,"  and  attended 
by  his  orderly  "  Cask,"  who  fell  at  Scylla,  Dundas 
ami  his  lady  were  overtaken  in  a  defile — (these  acci- 
dents always  occur  in  defiles) — by  a  storm,  terrific 
oven  for  Calabria — sulphurous  and  shaking  for  Italy 
itself.  Terrified  by  the  lightning,  the  horses  broke 
loosQi  but  fortaafttely  they  hod  b^eu  unhnrnosficd 
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from  the  calesBO.  The  escorting  party  followed  them; 
bat  the  four  spirited  animals  leaped  the  cliffs  of 
Palmi,  and  perished  in  the  ocean.  Dandas  and 
Gask  were  left  alone  with  the  lady  of  the  former, 
and  her  servant ;  and  thus  and  then  they  met  the 
Hunchback  for  the  last  time. 

" '  Gbieu  ho !  ho !'  cried  a  croaking  voice  in  the  thicket.  I 
heard  a  chuckling  laugh;  and  a-fi/^ure  rolled  up  like  a  ball, 
making  a  somerset  over  the  rocks  and  stones,  lighted  close 
by  my  feet.  '  Bion  giorno.  Signer  Capitano!  ho !  he !  hoiho ! 
fine  evening,  eh  ?' 

"  Like  a  gigantic  toad,  Gaspar  Truffe  stood  before  me,  with 
his  long  matteA  hair  waving  over  his  frightful  visage->bis  torn 
cassock  revealing  a  leathern  baldrick  furnished  with  pistols, 
poniard,  and  horn.  Like  the  very  demon  of  the  storm,  he 
whooped  and  yelled.  A  broad-leaved  hat  of  the  largest  size, 
overshadowine  his  figure  like  an  umbrella,  gave  a  peculiarly 
droll  effect  to  his  aspect. 

**  *  A  delightful  evening,*  he  croaked.  *  How  does  our  Cala- 
brian  weather  agree  with  your  stom<icIi,  Signor  luglese?— 
ill,  I  think,  to  judge  from  that  lugubrious  visage  of  thine.' 

•  «•••* 

*'  *  Gome  on,  comrades,'  cried  TruflB ;  *  here  is  a  calesso,  con- 
taining, I  doubt  not,  the  Signora  Bianca,  whom  we  all  know 
of.  Viva!  a  prize  worth  a  thon&and  scudi.'  lie  adv.-mced  to 
the  door  of  the  carriage,  but,  with  the  butt  of  his  pike, 
Oask  dealt  him  a  blow  which  levelled  him  on  the  turf.  Utter- 
ing a  3rell,  be  rushed  like  a  lion  upon  his  assailant ;  who,  not 
expecting  so  vigorous  an  ons^t  from  a  figure  so  decrepit,  wns 
tsKen  completely  by  surprise,  and  deprived  of  his  weapon, 
whicti  Truffi  snapped  like  a  reed  ;  rending  the  touf^h  ash  pole 
to  threads,  with  his  sharp  teeth  and  long,  bony  finsors. 
N  '*  lie  drew  his  stiletto ;  and  I,  narrowly  escaping  a  rifle- 
shot from  I^Aneelloti,  closed  with  the  hideous  dwarf,  whose 
insulting  demeanour  had  roused  both  my  hatred  and  anxiety. 
Though  ODce  before  in  a  personal  struggle,  I  had  obtained 
convincing  proof  of  his  wondrous  strength,  1  disdained  to  use 
my  sabre  against  him;  but  striking  the  poniard  from  bis  hnnd, 
endeavoured  to  hurl  him  to  the  earth,  by  grasoing  his  leather 
girdle.  In  vain!  his  short  bandy  legs  uphelo  bis  shapeless 
Dody,  like  pillars  of  steel,  while  his  stroug  and  ample  hands 
grasped  me  like  grappling  irons." 

"At  this  most  critical  moment,  when  engaged  in  a  dei- 
iwrate  struggle,  the  earth  shook  under  our  feet,  and  a  sensa- 
tion like  an  electric  shock  shook  over  every  nerve.  We 
paused,  and  glared  fiercely  at  each  other. 

•*  Again,  there  was  a  rumbling  in  the  lurid  air  above,  and 
the  quivering  earth  beneath  :  yet  we  relaxed  not  our  vice-like 
grasp.  What  a  moment  it  was  !  The  shaking  rocks,  the 
wavmg  trees,  and  the  whole  country  around  us  were  torn  by 
one  ofthose  mighty  convulsions  so  common  to  the  Calabrias. 

"Never  shall  I  iorget  my  sensations  when,  within  a  yard  oj 
where  we  struggled,  the  earth  gaped  and  rent,  showing  an 
awful  chasm  about  twenty  feet  wiife.  My  heart  forgot  to  beat ; 
my  blood  curdled.  From  the  gap  there  arose  a  thin  sulphury 
light,  illuminating  the  trees  above,  and  the  distant  dingles  of 
the  wood. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  I  felt  Truffi's  grasp  tightening :  we  were  near  the  gulf, 
and  I  read  his  hellish  purpose  in  the  twmkling  of  his  red 
hollow  eyes.  Gathering  all  my  strength  for  one  tremendous 
effort,  great  beyond  my  hopes,  I  flung  him  from  me  into  the 
flammg  chasm ;'  but  the  shock  threw  me  prostrate  on  the  turf. 
I  leaped  up :  Truffi  had  vanished  in  that  appalling  grave, 
which  wns  now  closin;;  rapidly,  and  soon  shut  alto;;ether 
The  sparks  and  ignited  matter  arose  no  more,  and  the  wood 
became  involved  iu  double  gloom.*' 

Dundas  defended  Scylla  to  the  last;  and  here, 
again,  the  reader  would  wish  to  know  how  much  his 
terrible  descriptions  of  combats  are  real  history,  and 
what  portion  belongs  to  romance. 

"  *  Vive  la  gloire  !  Avancez !  avancez,  mes  enfants !'  cried 
the  officer,  who  led  a  wing  of  the  French  02d,  and  a  wild  cheer 
burst  from  his  soldiers.  It  was  the  bmve  young  Vicomte  de 
ChatailKeix  who  headed  '  the  Lost  Children,'  and  I  saw  with 
regret  that  he  must  fall. 

** '  Forward  the  howitier,  to  sweep  the  breach!'  cried  I  to 
the  artillerymen,  who  were  every  second  falUng  down,  killed 
or  wounded,  into  the  gap,  before  the  fire  of  the  French. 
*  Forward — depress  the  muzzle,  and  stand  clear  of  the  recoil !' 
!_*«  Loaded  with  a  bag  containing  a  thousand  musket  balls, 


the  howitzer  was  run  forward  to  the  breach,  over  which  its 
yawning  muizle  was  depressed  and  pointed. 

"  *  Fire  \'  cried  the  corporal.  A  little  flame  shot  upward 
from  the  vent,  a  broad  and  vivid  blaze  flashed  from  the 
muzzle,  and  the  report  shook  the  ground  beneath  our  feet. 
The  effect  of  such  an  unusual  and  concentrated  discharge  of 
musket-shot  on  the  advancing  mass  was  awful  and  tremen- 
f'ons.  By  the  liffht  of  the  blazing  fire-balls  we  saw  the  sud- 
den carnage  in  all  its  sanguinary  horror:  the  dashing  Ohatail- 
lion,  and  more  than  two  hundred  rank  and  file  were  twqit 
tway— literally  blown  to  piecea^hj  the  storm  of  leaden  balls ; 
and  the  remainder  of  his  party  retired  on  the  main  body,  in 
undisguised  confusion  and  dismay. 

•  «  •  •  • 

"  Agam  the  brave  French  eame  headlong  on,  led  now  by 
jovial  old  De  Bourmont.  ! 

"  *  Vivo  Tempereur  !  avancez  !  avancez  !*  cried  he. 

**  *  Tue !  Tue  ! '  yelled  the  forlorn  baud  :  and  the  whole  of 
Regnier'B  division  sent  up  the  cri  des  armet  from  the  hills  to 
heaven.  On  came  the  infuriated  assailant s— on,  on— ruahinj; 
up  the  frightful  path ;  but  the  deadly  tire  we  rained  upon 
them,  and  the  faB^falling  corpses  (every  bullet  kilUng doable), 
soon  kept  them  thoroughly  in  check. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  The  instant  Colonel  Bourmont  fell,  another  officer  snatobed 
the  tri-<Jolour  from  the  hand  of  the  corpse,  as  it  rolled  past, 
and  supplied  his  pUce,  -and  once  more  the  storminK  part? 
rushed  up  the  steep  ascent,  regardless,  as  before,  of  falling 
men  and  rolling  stones,  of  the  shot  showered  upon  them  from 
every  point,  and  the  hedge  of  keen  bayonets  bristling  at  tbe 
summit  of  the  breach  above  them. 

•' '  i;.ong  live  Joseph,  King  of  Naples  I  Tue  I  Tue !  Tire  U 
France  !'  They  were  agam  within  a  few  yards  of  us,  »h(u 
the  stern  order,  '  Forwa^  with  the  howitzer  !'  rang  throu^'li 
the  din.  The  artillery  nut  their  bands  and  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  and  urged  it  to  the  breach,  which  was  again  swept  by 
an  irresistible  storm  of  bullets.  Once  more  the  carnage  wa« 
beyond  conception  horrible;  and  with  a  yell  of  rage  and  dis- 
may, the  stormers  retreated  precipitately  beyond  the  emioe&oe 
which  sheltered  their  infantry." 

The  carnage  was  often  repeated,  but  at  last  the 
British  officer  deemed  it  necessary  to  evacaate  the 
fort.  The  gun- boats  from  the  Sicilian  shore  were 
brought  to  the  foot  of  the  rock.  The  soldiers  were 
withdrawn  from  the  breach,  and  they  had  barely 
time  to  descend  the  stairs  and  get  isto  the  boats, 
when  the  French  forces  ocoupied  the  rains  so 
dearly  won. 

"  The  shore  we  had  lefk,  and  the  blood-stained  Scylla,  dimi- 
nished in  the  distance,  as  our  sailors  bent  to  their  flasliio; 
oars,  and  the  bellying  canvass  swelled  on  the  morning  wmd, 
which  blew  from  the  pine-clad  Apennines. 

**  *  GouRige,  Bianca!'  I  exclaimed,  and  threw  my  aimaroncd 
her, '  we  are  beyond  range  even  of  cannon,  now.' 

" '  Anima  mia,'  she  whispered,  as  she  laid  her  head  on  nj 
shoulder;  *  you  are  safe,  and  I  am  happy.' 

**  And  thus  ended  my  campaign  in  the  Calabrias." 

The  work  will  be  equally  popular  with  its  prede- 
cessor. Tho  scene  of  the  story  is  fresher  than  S^ain. 
The  Calabrias  are  unknown  ground  to  Englibh  | 
readers.  The  desperate  habits  of  tho  people  wore 
equal  to  the  wildest  work  of  the  Spanish  guerillas. 
The  conflicts  of  the  masse  and  the  free  corps  with 
their  invaders  from  France  were  only  finished  by  the 
almost  total  extermination  of  the  peasantry.  Actu- 
ated by  their  priests,  they  maintained  a  ceaseless 
and  revengeful  war  with  France,  till  few  were  left 
to  struggle  or  to  yield.  The  scenery  of  Calabria,  and 
its  battle  fields,  are  vividly  described  by  Mr.  Grant ; 
and  the  military  novelist,  when  he  descends  from 
his  professional  path  of  danger,  is  eqaally  succcssfol 
in  passages  that  have  no  higher  subject  than  the 
peasant^s  hut  or  the  mountain  village,  undisturbed 
in  their  quiet  beauty  by  the  tide  of  war  that  rolled 
around  them  on  every  side. 
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THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 
The  progreu  of  the  French  Rerolatioii  justifies 
in  many  respects,  the  fears  regarding  its  final  re- 
6alu  anticipated  by  us  in  our  last  number.      This 
rerolQtion  was  not,  as  is  generally  believed,  the  ac- 
cident of  a  cruel  Tolley  fired  on  a  mob,  not  quite 
prepared  to  oyerthrow  the  throne,  from  the  hotel 
of  Gaizot.     The  reyolution  vras  prepared.     The  list 
of  the  ProTisional  €U>yemment  was  ready  when 
Thiers  and  O 'Dillon  Barrot  were  dreaming  of  consti- 
tational  opposition,  a  change  of  ministry,  a  resigna- 
tion of  the  Crown,  and  a  long  run  of  power  in  their 
partT,  under  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.      The  name 
of  the  Due   de  Nemours  was  advanced  by  these 
gentlemen  for  the  regency ;  but  there  were  undoubted 
cbueles  to  its  acceptance.     The  second  and  now 
the  (Idest  son  of  Louis   Philippe  is  unambitious. 
He  \i  merely  a  good  citizen,  who,  according  to  the 
JoiuFuie  Tocabulary,  should  have  been  a  shopkeeper. 
Hf  had  quarrelled  with  the  fighting  genius  of  the 
Oiie-iai  family ;  or  that  Princt;  had  quarrelled  with 
^ ;  and  he  was  generally  denounced  as  spiritless. 
Ik  ras  named  as  regent  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
ihe  Dnke  of  Orleans,  and  it  was  formal  even  in  the 
joQT  of  revolution  to  take  a  note  of  the  matter.    That 
^>iie,  Thiers  and  Barrot  inclined  to  the  Duchess  of 
C^r^eans,  as  regent,  acting  for  her  son,  the  Count  of 
Parii,  who  was  to  be  their  boy-king.     The  Duchess 
u  a  6«nnan  lady,  a  Protestant ;  and  although  she 
^litibited  more  spirit  and  firmness  than  any  member 
cf  the  Orleana  family,  while  endeavouring  to  secure 
lis  pix>speets  of  her  son  from  the  eclipse  that  has 
raised  over  them,  yet  Thiers  and  Barrot  anticipated 
I'D  fotore  troable  fh>m  the  Qerman  Princess.     They 
ii^  before  them  thirteen  years  of  sovereignty  ;  for 
the  gratitude  of  the  Duchess  was  to  secure  her  fa- 
tmot  daring  the  regency.   The  education  of  the  young 
big  was  in  their  hands  ;   and  that  privilege  was 
««)nal  to  a  farther  lease  of  power  for  thirteen  years. 
Tills  prospect  was  sufficient  for  the  ambition  even  of 
trailing  statesmen.    A  politician  has  no  right  to  rec- 
i'o  npon  more,  and  no  inducement  to  provide  for 
Q^Te  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.     Every  minister 
(f  state  cannot  be  a  Metternich.    Europe  will  never 
t^in  have  a  Talleyrand  on  whom  it  can  confer  the 
^Qoars  of  a  jubilee  when  his  fiftieth  year  in  cabinets 
^  been  served  out.    Twenty-five  years  is  the  mazi- 
niam  of  uninterrupted  power  on  which  any  party 
con  now  calculate  ;  and  prudent  men  in  a  party  wiU 
^nr  to  make  their  fortune  within  a  shorter  time. 
Tnis  was  the  plot  of  Thiers  and  Barrot,  or  the  alter- 
ative in  their  plot  if  other  means  of  reaching  the 
treasury  benches  were  unsuccessful.      It  is  highly 
rnbable  that  they  contemplated  gradual  ameliora- 
tlnos  in  French  grievances.    They  were  not  to  stand 
Kill ;  and  they  were  not  to  cast  all  their  stock  of  re- 
f  nn  to  the  people  at  once.     They  proposed  to  dole 
nt  improvement  by  morsels,  as  thieves  bribe  dogs  to 
Wp  the  peace  until  their  purposes  be  served.    That 
*as  the  Thiers  and  Barrot  plot.    They  were  profound- 
I7  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  other  parties  were  plan- 
ning. 

'Hie  Bepublievu,  perhaps,  without  expecting  that 


their  day  was  near,  had  their  list  of  men  prepared. 
Their  proceedings  must  have  been  taken  with  great 
caution.  The  police  knew  them  not.  The  Govern- 
ment party  were  ignorant  of  their  opponents'  organi- 
sation. The  Opposition  in  the  Chambers  imagined 
that  they  could  manage  the  Extreme  Left,  even  as 
our  Whigs  by  turns  coax  and  bluster  the  Radicals. 
Nobody  dreamed  that  Lamartine  and  Garnier  Pages 
had  constructed  a  Provisional  Government — ^none  but 
themselves  and  their  friends.  These  friends  must 
have  been  numerous  ;  and  the  secrecy  observed  re- 
garding the  proceeding  indicates  the  sternness  of  the 
determination  for  a  change.  The  secret  was  well 
kept  from  those  who  should  not  have  been  informed; 
and  yet  it  was  known  in  this  country.  The  existence 
and  power  of  a  republican  party  was  ascertained,  al- 
though its  ripeness  was  not  known.  At  the  time 
when  the  provincial  banquets  were  proceeding,  aud 
when  the  Government  threatened  to  proclaim  down 
the  reform  dinner  at  Paris,  we  were  informed  that 
France  would  immediately  be  a  republic. 

This  information  was  more  than  a  fortunate  guess. 
At  that  time  there  were  serious  movements  amongst 
the  Republican  leaders.  They  were  counting  their 
strength,  and  they  were  pleased  with  the  result. 
Therefore,  when  Paris  rose  to  demand  the  expulsion 
of  Guizot,  they  sought  the  expulsion  of  the  King. 
When  Thiers  and  Barrot,  supported  by  the  National 
Guard,  offered  terms  from  the  barricades,  the  Repub- 
licans demanded  larger  concessions.  In  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  when  the  members  were  in  the  act  of 
proclaiming  the  monarchy  of  the  Count  of  Paris,  and 
the  regency  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Ledru  Rollin 
demanded  and  named  a  Provisonal  Government.  His 
proposal  would  have  been  indignantly  scouted  by  the 
representatives,  but  it  was  clamorously  accepted  by 
the  armed  men,  who  crowded  the  hall  of  meeting  and 
expelled  the  Deputies. 

The  members  of  the  Provisional  Government  were 
not  balloted  for  on  the  moment — they  were  not  strucl; 
by  chance — there  was  not  an  accident  but  a  design  in 
the  afiair.  The  Government  was  not  thrust  on  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  They  were  not 
asked,  elected,  or  compelled  to  take  office.  They 
made  their  own  situation.  They  deliberated  on  their 
choice.  They  struggled  to  accomplish  it.  Their 
responsibility  is  a  voluntary  act,  and  not  even  the  re- 
sult of  a  momentary  resolution — taken  during  excite- 
ment— but  of  a  solemn  purpose  formed  in  calm  hours, 
and  scanned  in  unbroken  secrecy. 

These  circumstances  prevent  us  from  giving  all 
the  weight  claimed  by  several  supporters  and  admir- 
ers of  the  French  Provisional  Government,  to  the 
plea  that  they  have  been  cast,  unprepared,  into  their 
present  struggle.  They  knew  the  stake  for  which 
they  played,  and  the  difficulty  of  managing  their 
winnings  before  the  game  began.  They  were  not  un« 
prepared,  but  they  willingly  adopted  their  present 
responsibilities.  They  may  not  have  acted  from  mo- 
tives of  personal  ambition,  personal  vanity  or  aggran- 
disement. Lamartine,  we  believe,  to  be  a  perfectly 
pure  and  sincere  patriot.  Dupont  has  the  services  of 
a  long  life  to  plead  in  bar  to  suspicions  of  a  personal 
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object.  Power  to  an  aged  man,  bowed  beneath  the 
weight  of  eighty  years,  is  a  very  small  temptation. 
Peace  is  the  guerdon  that  the  soul  seeks  at  that  even- 
ing hour  of  life.  Power  then  is  a  solemn  mockery, 
unless  it  be  the  power  of  doing  good — the  power  of 
seeing  good — the  power  of  being  in  some  way  the 
means  of  breaking  another  chain,  and  lightening  an- 
other woe  in  the  Morld.  Arago  has  his  aoademy,  and 
the  stars — the  ncbulte  and  the  new  comet — the  na- 
tural objects  of  his  ambition,  and  wo  could  scarcely 
dream  of  the  scholar  abandoning  the  high  pursuits  of 
a  life — and  that  a  life  of  success,  to  seek  in  political 
fltrifo  a  now  career  of  personal  aggrandisement. 
From  suspicions  of  that  character  these  men  stanil 
free.  That  freedom  does  not,  however,  alter  our 
case  ;  arising  from  this  fact,  that  the  revolution  and 
their  appointments  were  acts  deliberated  on,  and  the 
consequent  difficulties  should  have  been  foreseen,  and 
provision  made  for  them.' 

In  this  country  we  can  see  more  plainly  than  in 
France,  perhaps,  the  tendencies  of  tho  currents  in 
society.  "VVe  can  perceive  the  movement  of  Lamar- 
tine  and  his  friends  on  the  crest  of  the  'wave,  although 
they  may  not  feel  the  motion.  Theirs  is  not  a  posi- 
tion of  certain  danger,  but  it  is  one  of  great  risk. 
Events  have  occurred  to  prove  that  the  Provisional 
Government  is  not  the  exposition  of  a  French  will ; 
but  that  of  tho  Parisian  opinion ;  and  not  of  the  una- 
nimous feeling  of  Paris  ;  but  of  the  principles  of  the 
mob,  as  the  real  Government  of  France  at  present  is 
quaintly  titled.  The  influential  people  in  France  are 
men  in  blouses.  Moleskin  governs,  as  wo  should  say 
here ;  and  tho  genius  of  Lamartine  will  triumph  nobly 
and  for  a  great  end,  if  impelled  and  borne  onward  by 
this  mighty  power ;  rising  from  tho  sufferings,  and 
even  tho  ignorance  of  the  Faubourgs,  he  can  guide 
its  masses,  and  his  refractory  colleagues,  into  a 
peaceable  and  settled  state  of  society.  Napoleon 
never  experienced  a  struggle  of  equal  ardour.  Tho 
world  has  not  recently  looked  on  an  experiment  of 
equal  moment.  Washington  and  Franklin  had  few 
internal  dangers  to  dread.  Tho  broad  continent  of 
America,  free  and  debtless,  was  there  before  their 
followers.  They  could  not  starve.  They  had  land 
for  nothing,  and  food  for  its  growth.  The  grave 
question  In  France  is  that  of  food.  Its  gravity  arises 
from  the  strictly  artificial  state  of  society  existing 
there.  The  revolution  necessarily  shook  Parisian 
society.  The  peasant  of  the  north,  or  the  vine- 
dresser of  tho  south,  scarcely  feel  the  shock ;  but  the 
tradesmen  and  the  shopkeepers  of  Paris  have  boon 
terrible  suflbrers.  Liberty  by  them  has  been  dearly 
bought.  Their  business  has  been  destroyed.  Their 
credit  is  gono ;  and  the  losses  sustained  by  many 
of  their  number  are  immense.  The  French  traders, 
like  those  of  London,  are  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
their  spare  money  in  the  rentes.  The  revolution 
came  upon  them  without  warning.  Few  of  them 
expected  the  expulsion  of  the  king,  and  tho  instal- 
ment of  the  republic.  They  bought  then  three  per 
cents,  within  a  trifle  of  80.  They  can  now  sell  thom 
only  for  40.  The  fall  is  utterly  ruinous.  Those  who 
lodged  their  funds  in  the  banks  are  in  an  equally 
bad  position.  The  banks  have  stopped  payments, 
and  the  lodgments  aro  likely  to  be  permanent ;  they 
aro  inaooBsibld.     Men  of  smaller  means,  who  cast 


their  spare  money  into  the  savings  banks,  are  told 
that  they  can  havo   £4,  and  £4:  only;  while  tho   • 
balance  is  payable  in  treasury  bonds,  or  in  stock 
that  is  almost  unsaleable,  and  can  only  be  reaUswl 
by  a  large  sacrifice.     The  confusion  is  increased  by 
the  departure  of  wealthy  foreign  families,  and  wealthy 
French  residents  in  Paris,  who  scrape  together  all  tho 
bnlHon  that  they  can  command;  and  then  they  learc. 
Confidence  is  also  injured,  for  a  time,  by  the  prema- 
ture legislation  of  a  government  that  has  no  power  to 
legialate,  upon  the  rights  and  the  conditions  of  labooT. 
Employers  are  ignorant  of  the  position  that  they 
may  occupy,  and  tho  expulsion  of  foreign  workmon 
is  aggravating  the  evil ;  because,  in  some  depart- 
ments of  industry  new  to  France,  foreign  workmea 
were  absolutely  necessary.     iThe  funds  in  the  han»U 
of  the  Government  are  nearly  exhausted  ;  aud  thn 
now  direct  tax,  calculated  to  produce  eight  millioib 
sterling,  may  not  be  rapidly  realised.    Tho  commer- 
cial distress  is  most  intense  ;  and  it  may  be  followed 
by  suflbrings  amongst  the  working  classes.     This  u 
the  rock  on  which,  not  the  French  republic,  which 
will  subsist,  but  the  present  Government  may  be 
destroyed.     They  should  have  passed  fewer  decrees, 
interfered  less  palpably  with  mattors  of  legislation, 
and  directed  all  their  energy  to  bring  together  a 
National  Assembly  before  this  period.     As  matters 
stand,  the  meeting  of  that  body  is  deferred  until  the 
early  part  of  May;  and  if  the  Government  have  money 
to  maintain  the  army,  to  pay  the  fleet,  and  support 
the  vast  array  of  workmen  who  have  joined  the  Na 
tional  Guard  for  the  pay  of  thirty  sous  daily,  until 
that  date,  the  delay  will  not  be  dangerous  to  tUera. 

There  is  one  comfort  in  the  poverty  of  their  ex 
chequer.  War  is  almost  impossible.  Armies  cannot 
be  marched  without  money;  and  the  French  rp»- 
visional  Government  is  destitute  of  money  and  oi 
credit.  A  new  loan  in  the  Three  per  Cents  woul«l 
not  be  taken  at  thirty. 

The  presence,  talents,  and  influenco  of  LamartiM 
in  the  Government  is  another  ground  of  hope  ths 
peace  will  be  preserved.  Lamartino  is  understood  t< 
be  personally  opposed  to  war.  Amongst  the  peopl 
as  yet  has  arisen  no  apparent  desire,  on  a  large  scale 
to  intermeddle  in  the  atTairs  of  other  nations.  Ther 
has  been  no  sanguinary  feeling  displayed  towards  tb 
fallen.  There  has  not  been  the  semblance  of  a  reisi 
of  terror.  On  the  other  hand,  processions  inuumt-i 
able,  fetes,  balls,  concerts,  and  amusements,  seem  t 
be  the  fashion  in  Paris,  along  with  a  little  miUtar 
display  amongst  the  citizen  workmen.  This  Jubik 
of  processions,  and  of  the  candle  manafactarerf>,  i 
agreeable,  good- humoured,  and  amusing,  but  it  cai 
not  pay. 

GERMANY  AND  ITALY. 

The  expulsion  of  Louis  Philippe  was  not  calct 
lated  to  create  moro  surprise  in  Europe  than  the  fa 
of  Metteraich.  For  nearly  forty  years  that  stati^ 
man  has  been  the  absolute  ruler  amongst  forty  mi 
lions  of  Europeans.  His  ideas  have  prcdominut. 
over  the  frontiers  of  Austria.  During  a  long  poric 
he  virtually  ruled  Italy.  Sovereigns  acted  by  h 
directions,  and  the  political  movements  of  m:ii 
courts  wore  regulated  by  this  man's  will.  The  U<i 
ing  idea  in  tho  mind  of  Mettemich  was  to  dance  t 
world  under  despotism.     He  was  not  crael»  unh 
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vben  oppofed.  He  did  not  interKftre  largely  with  the 
material  comfort  of  his  nominal  master^s  »ubjccts.  His 
plan  rested  on  the  theory  that  It  was  possible  to  make 
happvslares.  We  should  sappose  that  Prince  Mcittcr- 
nichvas  mereiAil  tohis  horse  or  his  hound,  and,  there- 
fore, ho  was  willing  that  the  people  should  be  happy, 
aceortling  to  his  system.  Political  discussions,  con- 
stitutional rights,  the  influence  of  the  multitude, 
\rerc  all  Abominations^  in  his  Judguiont.  Those 
jtartiea  who  were  pleased  with  this  way  of  life,  must 
hare  been  quite  agreeably  placed  under  Prince  Met- 
ternich.  His  servants  loved  him.  lie  was,  iu  tact, 
a  remnant  of  the  good  old  gentlemanly  feudal  sclioul, 
that  rather  preferred  to  see  the  peasantry  ubouudiug 
m  bread  and  beer,  on  the  principle  that  a  good  farmer 
rvjoices  in  seeing  the  upspringing  of  the  grass  thickly, 
that  there  may  be  abundance  to  his  horses. 

This  round- cornered  despotism  M'as  supposed  to  be 
)mt6<i  to  the  luxunous  trillors  of  Vicuna.     Politi- 
cians expected  the  empire  of  Austria  to  crumble  at 
Uit'  edfes,  but  they  believed  it  to  be  safe  at  the  cen- 
tre.  Tlie  sapposition  was  ycry  general,  that  if  bread 
tfti  aaittsemonts  were  supplied  to  the  Viennese,  they 
T'Mzidnot  soon  quarrel  for  the  press,  the  jury  sys- 
irsu  or  the  right  of  voting.     The  blunder  shows  that 
tiioa-.^ht  has  penetrated  widely  and  deeply  over  all 
'vQtinental  hinds.     Vienna  had  not  even  three  days 
"(not,  and  tlie  deaths  in  combat  there  have  been 
^^er  than  in  any  of  the  other  capitals  visited  by 
n*Tnlution,  and  yet  the  change  is  complete. 

It  has  not,  we  suspect,  come  in  time  to  save  the 
Uimbardian  kingdom  for  the  Emperor.  On  the 
13th,  I9th,  20th,  and  2l8t,  ther«  was  oontinued  fight- 
i::|  ^rithin  the  walls  of  Milan.  As  yet,  there  are 
^i  authentie  accounts  in  this  country,  but  the  loss 

•  f  life  most  be  immense  ;  while  it  is  generally  under- 
-•'^4  that  the  Austrians  are  expelled  ;  that  nearly 
tii  the  towns  in  their  Italian  dominions  are  revolted, 
iji'l  that  the  King  of  8ardinia  has  marohed  his 
irmj  into  Lombiurdy*  The  discontent  of  Hungary 
vrll  be  probably  quelled  by  ooncession  ;  but  the 
Italian  kingdom  may  be  involved  in  a  long  and 
>^vere  coate«t.  The  movements  in  Germany  have 
v€<Q  equally  rapid.  A  Berlin  insurrection  occupied, 
mpart  at  least,  four  days — ttom  the  fifteenth  to 
t:i»  nineteenth.  The  sacrifice  of  lives  and  property 
'Jiere  has  beeti  severe,  but  the  good  sense  of  the  king, 
i'Merick  William,  tnmed  the  citizens  once  more  to 
M»  Ktondard;  and  he  promises,  by  their  aid,  to  revive, 
Hi  hid  person,  the  title  and  the  power  of  Emperor  of 
inrmany. 

Ihe  King  of  Bavaria  has  abdiooted ;  but^  like  the 
'•Id  King  of  HoUand«he  forsakesaorownfor  a  mistress. 
Ail  Germany  has  been  agitated,  but  all  the  states  will 
:siitate  Prussia,  and  become  closely  confederated. 

This  arrangement  may  not  be  of  long  continuance. 
A  friend  in  Germany  who  has  the  means  of  acquir- 
i:  ir  ^ood  information,  writes  : — 

*  The  vhule  of  Oemia&y  assumes  every  day  a  daircr  politieal 
^ik^xT,  and  a  gitmpw  at  its  futtirs  may  now  be  ohtttitied  with 
-'nfrr  cerUukty  tkam  a  few  days  ago.  The  jneoacing  attitude  ul 
L».}iij  ami  Berlin  may,  perhaps — uay,  doubtless,  will  force  the 
tfei'  ijf  rnu&ia  aad  Saxony  to  yield,  or  Germany  will  be  convulsed 

*  *!.'T,  and  civil  war  and  an  appeal  to  the  Trench  are  almost  sure 
i}'h%.     Sttppiisinj^,  however,  the  imppiest  alternative — ^that 

*■"  :  soTereigns  yield  to  the  petition-system  now  adopted  by  the 
'Vrr^SQ  people,  which  aomewhat  resembles  the  begging-system  in 


Spnin,  n  herft  the  mendicant  holds  the  pwn,  rcatly  to  let  l!y  on  the 
iiverest  attempt  at  refusal— supposinj?  the  German  Parliameut  aU 
iwiily  formed  and  ttrknowledj^itl,  ib  \ery  Jir.>t  tank— its  chiof  Him 
^v]]l  be  the  rt  iiKHlclliu-  of  Gi-niuuiy,  territorinlly  a^  well  iw  puliti- 
oally;  and  the  famous  Congrovs  of  Vicuna— Napoleon  liimscif  wiU 
liar  lly  have  effi-ctrd  grcjiter  changes  than  wc  may  look  forwr.rd  to 
as  llie  nsult  of  iU  deliberalii/iis.  Old  mv\m  of  \he  woftt  of  Ger- 
maay  will,  ero  long,  become  useless,  except  as  references  to  the 
jxisi.  ^.fw,  more  citeuded,  and  importaut  division  may,  perhapD, 
render  many  a  ]>ctty  principality  superlluous,  which,  in  that  Ciise, 
it  is  not  iin]/us>,iljlc,  mlU  he  allojjctherdonc  away  with. 

"The  Germans,  just  now,  are  very  loud  in  proclaiming  their 
const itutif.nal  and  German  fcclin?;  but  thc«fr»,  in  reality,  may  well 
be  suspected  of  beinjr  inferior  to  their  republican  aympal'hics,  which 
they,  pcrliaps,  merely  veil  until  such  a  moment  a»,'op{)osit»on  being 
disnrnuil,  cuntentiou  will  Ijecorao  impossible.  'I1iat  Germany  will 
one  chiy  or  other  grow  into  a  federal  power,  after  the  model  of 
America  and  Switzerland,  may  even  nuv»  be  aiiticipated.  'iliis  final 
measure  may,  perhaps,  yet  be  postponed  for  years,  or  it  may  burst 
at  once  into  (existence — circumstances  and  accidents  which  no  sa- 
gacity am  H\ail  to  talculate  before-hand— above  »U,  the  progress 
and  late  of  llie  i'reuch  Kepublic  will  greatly  inlluence  the  rcvo. 
hitionary  movement,  retard  or  ripen  it ;  but  the  republican  priu- 
ciple,  let  it  step  never  so  covertly  forward,  be  it  even  as  yet  not 
^'eneral  enough,  not  sufficiently  prejiared,  to  procJaira  its  eJstcnce, 
certainly  does  exist  on  this,  a«  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hhine.  It 
i»  scare*  to  b«  hoped  thai  Oernwiny  should  escape  infection  frr»m 
the  levelling  spirit  that  now  reigns  in  I'rauce;  and,  next  to  tho 
fresii  (Hvision  (»f  Germany,  iu  Mhich,  by  the  way,  it  is  already  ru- 
mojired  that  Fnmkfort  will  be  annr\e(l  to,  or  enlarged  by  another 
province  or  so,  a  mejisure  abolishing  the  law  of  entail,  and,  pcr- 
hajjs,  even  heredlfciry  titlcn,  may,  perehauoe,  be  debated.  1  am  ono 
of  those,  at  leasts  who  are  quite  prepared  to  see  the  Gennans  go  a 
grent  deal  larthcr  with  tlieir  new  legislature  than  is  generally  sup. 
poaed." 

And  we  suspect  that  ho  is  right.  Republicanism 
will  be  found  close  to  tho  speculative  German  heart. 

Let  us  recapitulate  the  results  of  18:1^0.  France  a 
•cpublic.  Belgium  uuder  universal  suilrago.  Uer- 
many  united  and  adopting  the  same  franchise. 
Tho  Austrian  despotism  converted  into  a  coustitu- 
tional  monarchy.  All  the  states  of  Italy  in  revolu- 
tion, or  with  constitutions  already  peaceably  ob- 
tained. Poland  rising  in  arms.  These  are  the  re- 
sults of  tho  fii'it  quarter  of  ICiO.  They  surpass  tho 
doiids  of  any  year  in  tho  century. 


THE  0.U1E  LAWS. 
Bu&sBBD  he  blundering,  say  tho  friends  of  the 
Game  Laws.  On  the  23d  of  last  month,  Mr. 
Bright  made  liis  motion  on  the  subject ;  and  as  the 
Member  for  Manchester  is  not,  we  suppose,  very 
conversant  with  fiehl  sports,  ho  would  gladly  have 
the  system  annihilated.  Tho  facts  adduced  by  him 
against  it  wore  sufftcient  to  have  annihilated  any 
ordinary  abuse,  and  the  Game  Laws  were  in  a  bad 
position  when  an  adjournment  of  the  debate  was 
moved,  and  denied  by  87  rotes  against  82.  Deter- 
mined to  do  good  servioo  in  this  partichlar  matter, 
Dr.  Bowring  moved  that  the  House  be  adjourned— 
a  formal  error,  supported  by  the  country  party, 
amidst  much  laughter  and  cheering ;  for  it  has  the 
eilect  of  undoing  all  that  had  been  done  and 
putting  Mr.  Bright  and  the  Game  Laws  out  of 
possession  of  the  House.  Thus  a  subject  of  grave 
importance  was  set  aside  by  the  accidental  mis- 
placing of  a  word,  but  we  do  not  think  that  tho 
House  of  Commons  should  try  frequently  this 
kind  of  experiment.  The  opponents  of  the  Game 
Laws  are  neither  poachers  nor  game  dealers.  Thoso 
who  give  tho  system  a  most  determined  opposition 
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are  achiated  only  by  a  desire  to  preTent  a  waste — 
first, of  food;  second,  of  land;  and,  third,  of  morality. 
Although  the  game-laws  were  repealed  to-morrow 
there  would  be  no  right  acquired  to  trespass  upon 
farms,  to  invade  demesnes,  and  to  use  rifles  indis- 
criminately on  private  grounds^  Whatever  is  worthy 
of  protection  would  be  protected,  but  preserves  main- 
tained for  butcheries  and  not  for  sport  would  very 
likely  be  destroyed.  A  man  may  claim  a  right 
to  use  his  land  for  any  purpose  that  he  pleases, 
although  the  claim  is  bad  in  morality  ;  but  no  man 
is  justified  in  making  his  possessions  or  their  occu- 
pants a  nuisance  to  the  world,  for  his  gratification. 
If  he  can  succeed  in  domesticating  pheasants,  there 
can  be  no  possible  objection  to  his  rearing  them,  al- 
though it  would  scarcely  be  in  taste  to  make  a  bat- 
teau  of  bam  fowls. 

Sir  George  Grey  says  that  the  farmers  can  make, 
and  ought  to  make,  proper  terms  in  their  leases  for 
any  damage  that  they  may  suffer  by  an  over- stock  of 
gamte  on  their  farms.  But  if  the  preserve  belong  to 
a  neighbouring  landlord,  by  whom  will  the  damages 
be  paid  ?  And,  if  the  landlord  from  whom  the  farm 
is  leased  be  in  better  circumstances  than  the  tenant, 
by  whom  is  the  best  bargain  likely  to  be  made? 

Sir  George  Grey  should  say  that  vulgar  people 
ought  to  drink  champagne  instead  of  beer  or  water 
at  dinner,  and  that  all  men  ought  to  make  terms  with 
their  tailors  for  a  permanent  supply  of  good  coats. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  if  Sir  George  Grey  had  to 
take  a  farm,  he  would  obtain  good  terms,  such  terms 
as  he  required,  or  he  would  reject  the  offer  ;  but 
then,  Sir  George  Grey  does  not  live  by  agriculture, 
and  that  makes  all  the  difference.  The  repeal  of  the 
Game  Laws  is  quite  a  settled  matter,  and  one  that 
will  not  be  long  delayed. 


THE  INCOME  TAX. 

Has  enjoyed  something  more  than  the  attention 
usually  devoted  to  a  matter  of  this  deseription«  On 
the  3d  ult.,  Mr.  Horsman  moved  that  a  differential 
rate  be  levied  on  means  derived  from  property  rea- 
lised, and  that  obtained  from  professional  and  precari- 
ous sources ;  but  316  members  voted  for  an  obvious 
wrong,  and  149  for  a  dear  act  of  justice,  which, 
therefore,  w«ts  defeated.  The  best  speech  in  faToar 
of  taxing  all  incomes  equally  was  made  by  Lord 
John  Russell.  The  best  speech  against  that  policy, 
when  the  tax  was  first  proposed,  was  also  made  by 
Lord  John  Russell.  Between  the  two  speeches  we 
decidedly  prefer  the  first.  Out  of  office,  there  is 
more  good  sense  in,  and  more  good  to  be  got  from, 
Lord  John  Russell  than  when  he  is  surrounded  by 
all  the  cares  of  a  short  revenue,  and  all  the  tempta- 
tions of  official  life. 

Mr.  Hume*s  motion,  to  limit  the  tax  for  one  year 
instead  of  three,  excited  some  apprehensions  on  the 
Treasury  benches,  but  their  occupants  declared  that 
they  would  abandon  their  seats,  and  throw  them  on 
the  market,  if  the  motion  were  carried,  and  so  it 
was  defeated  by  363  votes  to  138. 

This  motion  was  characterised  by  the  utmost  mo- 
deration. Its  results  could  have  only  been  to  make 
the  Income  Tax  an  annual  instead  of  a  triennial 
vote.     The  course  was  not  unprecedented,  and  it 


was  not  likely  to  be  attended  by  any  inconvenienee; 
but  the  Minister  wanted  three  years,  and  to  save  a 
resignation  in  a  period  of  probable  excitement,  both 
the  extreme  wings  of  the  House  were  sooodly  beaten 
by  the  centre.  The  Whigs  are  casting  from  tbeni 
splendid  opportunities  of  acquiring  popularity.  By 
re-adjusting  taxation  in  the  present  year,  they  might 
have  gained  a  triennial  lease  of  yower.  for  their 
party,  and  by  neglecting  that  duty  tlieyth^Te  left  the 
nation  in  doubt  by  whom  it  may  be  governed  ftree 
months  hence. 


TENURE  OP  LAND,  IHELAND. 

The  repeal  agitation  consumes  not  all  the  entho- 
siasm  of  Ireland.  The  north  is  in  a  state  of  organised 
agitation  regarding  the  tenant-right  The  fanners 
of  Ulster  consider  that  their  claim  wouM  be  injured 
by  Sir  William  Somerville's  measure,  and  they 
offer  it  a  very  strenuous  opposition.  Monster  meet- 
ings are  held  weekly  in  different  localities.  All  parties 
join  together  in  opposing  the  presumed  atta<'k  ou 
their  homes  and  on  their  property.  Even  in  that 
land  of  theological  animosity,  we  see  Presbyterian 
Ministers  and  Roman  Catholic  Priests  meeting  on 
the  same  platform,  supporting  the  same  resolutions, 
addressing  similar  sentiments  to  their  people,  and, 
as  if  the  Grovernment  had  determined  to  make  oppor- 
tunities for  breaking  down  the  power  of  this  mifortu- 
nate  empire,  fusing  the  adverse  masses  together  in 
the  common  bond. 

There  never  was,  we  believe,  a  dearer  ease  pre-j 
seated  to  the  Legislature  of  any  ooantry  than  that  of 
one  Ulster  fanners.  They  have  undoubtedly  pud 
for  the  improvements  on  their  Land*  or  they  have  made 
them.  Witnesses  were  examined  before  the  Earl  o^ 
Devcm'soommiaaion,  who  swore  that  they  bad  planwl 
ed  every  tree,  dug  all  the  drains,  and  built  all  tbq 
houses  on  their  farms ;  for  the  landlords  did  Jiothing; 
and  all  their  capital  waa  expended  on  the  faith  oj 
the  custom  of  the  country,  that  on  leaving  the  farn 
they  would  be  allowed  to  sell  their  improvements  u 
the  best  bidder  who  cbuld  satisfy  the  landlord  of  hi 
competency  to  work  the  farm  and  pay  the  rent 
They  consider  this  privilege  endangered  by  iSir  Wil 
liam  SomerviUe^s  bill,  and  that  adds  to  the  pren 
ooaly  existing  excitement  in  favour  of  tlieir  ancienj 
osage. 

Nothing  can  be  more  calamfloas  in  its  rest 
than  a  concession  to  olamovr  of  ^ose  rights  tbi' 
are  denied  to  justice,  or  the  adoption  of  measures  i 
perilous  times  to  secure  a  doobtftil  allegittnce,  if  tb 
measures  are  not  deserved  in  the  day  of  peace.  Ti 
wants  of  these  men  are,  however,  rational  and  j 
They  do  not  admit  the  discussion  that  nuay  be  aff( 
to  political  transactions.  They  arise  ont  of  a 
emergency,  and  are  entirely  founded  on  the  ni 
takeable  propriety  of  honest  accounting. 

In  the  present  position  of  Ireland,  the  Gov< 
ment  need  neither  multiply  foes  nor  detach  fricJ 
for  the  former  already  are  too  numerous,  and 
latter  too  few.      They  are,  however,  adopting 
course,  and  thereby  aggravating  the  dangers 
seriously  threaten  the  peace  and'  well-being  of 
empire. 
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POPULAR  LECTURERS— No.  II, 

GEORGE  DAWSON,  A.M. 
BT      OEOBOE      GILFILLAK. 


SncE^ting  our  last  paper,  we  have  had  the  op- 
portuilj^  of  hearing  Emerson  the  lecturer,  as  well 
u0fiDietmg  Emerson  the  man.  In  answer  to  Tari- 
cas  isqQuies,  which  hare  reached  us  from  highly  re- 
sectable parties  who  have  not  heen  equally  favoured, 
n  fibsll  begin  our  present  paper  by  a  few  jottings 
^  Itim.     Of  Emerson  the  private  individual,  it  were 
i£iidieate  to  say  much;  suffice  it  that  he  has  neither 
tail  Dor  cloven  foot,  has  indeed  nothing  very  remark- 
able or  peculiar  about  him,  but  is  simply  a  mild  and 
intelligent  gentleman,  with  whom  you  might  be  hours 
aa4  days  in  company,  without  suspecting  him  to  be 
a  Philosopher  or  a  Poet.    His  manners  are  those  of 
^  vbo  haft  studied  the  graces  in  the  woods,  unwit- 
tisjfly  learned  his  bow  from  the  bend  of  the  pine, 
i£4  his  air  and  attitudes  from  those  into  which  the 
*«rriceable  wind  adjusts  the  forest  trees,  as  it  sweeps 
Kn^sA  them.    His  conversation  is  at  times  a  sweet 
neh  dropping,  like  honey  from  the  rock.    He  is  a 
r^man,  gracefully  disguised  under  sincere  mo- 
<kstr  and  simplicity  of  character,  is  totally  free  from 
thois  go  a-head  crotchets  and  cants  which  disgust 
TOO  io  many  Americans,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Qoct  prejudiced  to  be  in  his  society,  and  not  be  im- 
^Bsied  with  respect  for  the  innocence  of  his  life, 
ttd  regard  for  the  unaffected  sincerity  of  his  man- 
>srs.  Plain  and  homely  he  may  be  as  a  wooden  bowl, 
^  not  the  less  rich  and  etherial  is  the  nectar  of 
thought  by  which  he  is  filled.  A  lecturer,  in  the  com- 
ao&  sense  of  the  term,  he  is  not ;  call  him  rather  a  pub- 
lie  monologiat,  talkiag  rather  to  himself  than  to  his 
■•dienee— And  what  a  quiet,  calm,  commanding  eon- 
*tfaation  it  ie !    It  is  not  the  seraph,  or  burning  one 
^^  you  see  in  the  midst  of  his  wings  of  fire — ^it  is 
the  naked  ehembio  reason  thinking  aloud  before  you. 
^  reads  hia  lectures  without  excitement,  without 
<*«cg3r«  ;seareely  even  with  emphasis,  as  if  to  try 
vhat  can  be  eiSMsted  by  the  pure,  unaided  momentum 
of  thought    It  is  soiU  totally  unsheathed  that  you 
hare  to  do  with;  and  you  ask,  is  this  a  spirit's  tongue 
I  tte  M  wm&diiig  on  its  way  ?   so  solitary  and  severe 
Xtau  its  hannoQj.  There  is  no  betrayal  of  emotion, 
^b^  now  Miid  then  when  a  slight  tremble  in  his 
v^ice  ptedainM  that  he  has  arrived  at  some  spot  of 
thought  to  hia  peculiarly  sacred  or  dear,  even  as  our 
fellow-travsUer  along  a  road  sometimes  starts  and 
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looks  round,  arrived  at  some  land-mark  of  passion 
and  memory,  which  to  us  has  no  interest ;  or  as  an 
earthly  steed  might  be  conceived  to  shiver  under  the 
advent  of  a  supernal  horseman — so  his  voice  must 
falter  here  and  there  below  the  glorious  bnrden  it 
has  to  bear.  There  is  no  emphasis,  often,  but  what  is 
given  by  the  eye,  and  this  is  felt  only  by  those  who  see 
him  on  the  side  view  ;  neither  standing  behind  nor 
before  can  we  form  any  conception  of  the  rapt  living 
flash  which  breaks  forth  athwart  the  spectator.  His 
eloquence  is  thus  of  that  highest  kind  which  pro* 
duces  great  effects  at  small  expenditure  of  means, 
and  without  any  effort  or  turbulence ;  still  and  strong 
asgraritation,  it  fixes,  subdues,  and  turns  us  around. 
To  be  more  popular  than  it  is,  it  requires  only  two 
elements*^first,  a  more  artistic  accommodation  to  the 
tastes  and  understandings  of  the  audience ;  and,  se- 
condly, greater  power  of  personal  passion,  in  which 
Emerson's  head  as  well  as  his  nature  seems  deficient* 
Could  but  some  fiery  breath  of  political  zeal  or  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  be  let  loose  upon  him,  to  create  a 
more  rapid  and  energetic  movement  in  his  style  and 
manner,  he  would  stir  and  inflame  the  world. 

His  lectures,  as  to  their  substance,  are  portable 
essences  of  the  subject  or  character  to  which  they 
refer.  In  small  compass  masses  of  thought,  results  of 
long  processes,  lie  compact  and  firm  ;  as  240  pence 
are  calmly  enclosed  in  one  bright  round  sovereign,  so 
do  volumes  manifold  go  to  compose  some  of  Emer- 
son's short  and  Sibylline  sentences.  In  his  leetore  on 
Napoleon,  he  reduces  him  and  the  history  of  hia  em- 
pire to  a  strong  jelly.  Eloquence,  that  ample  theme, 
in  like  manner  he  condenses  into  the  hollow  of  one 
lecture — a  lecture  for  once  which  proved  as  popnlar 
as  it  was  profound.  His  intellectual  tactics  some- 
what  resemble  those  of  Napoleon.  As  he  aimed  at» 
and  broke  the  heart  of  opposing  armies,  Emerson 
loves  to  grasp  and  tear  out  the  trembling  core  of  a 
subject,  and  show  it  to  his  hearers.  In  both  of  these 
lectures  we  admired  his  selection  of  instances  and 
anecdotes  ;  each  stood  for  a  distinct  part  of  the  sub* 
ject,  and  rendered  it  at  once  intelligible  and  memor* 
able.  An  anecdote  thus  severely  selected  answers 
the  end  of  a  bone  in  the  hand  of  an  anatomical  lec- 
turer :  it  appeals  to  sense  as  well  as  soul.  We  liked, 
too,  his  reading  of  a  passage  from  the  Odyssey,  de« 
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Bcriptive  of  the  eloqaenec  of  Ulysses.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  prose — the  prose  of  his  better  essays — by 
himself,  and  was  read  with  a  calm  classieikl  power 
and  dimity,  which  made  a  thousand  hdu-ts  still  as 
the  grave.  For  fire  minutes  there  seemed  but  two 
things  in  the  world:  the  silence;  and  the  voice  which 
was  pAftsIng  through  ik 

If  tneb,  We  hUre  often  exclaimed,  would  but 
listen  as  attentively  to  sermons,  as  they  do  to  the 
mtimations  at  the  end!  Emerson  generally  com- 
mands such  attention  ;  especially,  we  are  told,  that 
during  his  first  lecture  in  Edinburgh  on  Natural 
Aristocracy,  it  was  fine  to  see  him,  by  his  very  bash- 
f illness,  driven  not  out  of,  but  into  himself,  and  speak- 
ing as  if  in  the  forest  alone  with  God  and  his  own 
soul.  This  was  true  self-possession.  The  audience, 
too,  were  made  to  feel  themselves  as  much  alone  as 
their  orator.  To  give  a  curdling  sense  of  solitude 
in  society,  is  a  much  higher  achievement  than  to 
give  a  sense  of  society  in  solitude.  It  is  among  the 
mightiest  aets  of  spiritual  power,  thus  to  insulate 
the  fanagination  or  the  conseienoe  of  man,  and  sug- 
gests afar  off  the  proceedings  of  that  tremendous 
day,  when  in  the  company  of  a  universe  each  man 
will  feel  himself  alone. 

In  the  three  lectures  we  heard  from  Mr.  Emer- 
son, there  did  not  occur  a  single  objectionable  sen- 
tenee.  But  there  was  unquestionably  a  blank  in  all, 
most  melancholy  to  contemplate.  We  have  no 
sympathy  with  the  attempts  which  have  been  made 
to  poison  the  popular  mind,  and  to  rouse  the  popular 
passions  against  this  gentleman,  whether  by  misre* 
presenting  his  opinions  or  by  blackening  his  motives. 
He  does  not  believe  himself — ^whatever  an  ignorant 
and  eonoeited  seribbler  in  the  *<  United  Presbyterian 
Magaxine*'  may  say — ^to  be  €k>d.  He  is  the  least  in 
the  world  of  a  proselyttser.  He  has  visited  this 
country  solely  as  a  literary  man,  invited  to  give 
literary  lectures.  Whatever  be  his  creed,  he  has  not, 
in  Scotland  at  least,  protruded  it ;  and  even  if  he 
had,  it  would  have  done  little  harm  ;  fsr  as  easily 
trattsfer  and  circulate  Emerson  *s  brain  as  his  be- 
lief. But,  when  we  think  of  such  a  mind  owning 
a  faith  seemingly  so  cold,  and  vague,  and  shadowy  ; 
and  wheui  in  his  lectures,  we  find  moral  and  spin* 
tual  truths  of  such  importance  robbed  of  their 
awfhl  sanetions,  separated  like  rays  cut  off  fi-om  the 
sun — from  their  parent  system  and  source — swutig 
Arom  off  their  moorings  upon  the  Rock  of  ageft-^ 
HbB  Infinite  and  the  Eternal — and  supported  upon 
his  own  authority  alone— when,  in  short,  the  Moon  of 
genius  comes  between  us  and  the  Sun  of  God,  "^^e  feel 
a  dreariness  and  desolation  of  spirit  inexpresHible  ; 
And  much  as  we  admire  the  author,  and  loVetfae  man, 
we  Me  tempted  to  regret  the  hour  whto  he  first 
landed  upon  our  shores.  Our  b^st  wishes,  and  those 
of  thousands,  go  with  him  on  his  homeward  way ; 
but  coupled  with  a  strong  desire  that  k  better, clearer, 
and  more  definite  light  may  dawn  upon  his  soul,  and 
create  around  him  a  true  *'  Forest  Sanctuary.'*  Long 
hits  he  been  like  Jacob,  dreamiiig  in  the  desert : 
8Ui*ely  the  ladder  cannot  be  far  otf. 

The  office  of  an  interpreter,  if  not  of  the  highest 
order,  is  eei-taiuly  very  useful,  honourable,  and,  at 
eertain  periods,  particularly  necessary.  There  are 
Mmes  Whiin  the  Angle  at  which  the  highest  minds  of 


the  age  stand  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes  \% 
exceedingly  awkward  and  uncertain.     Their  names 
and  their  pretensions  are  well  known  ;  even  a  gliro< 
mer  ef  their  doctrine  has  got  abroad  ;  Bon\e  even  of 
their  books  are  read  with  a  maximum  of  avidity,  and 
a  minimum  of  understanding  ;  but  a  fuller  reflection 
of  their  merits  and  their  tiews — a  farthsr  sirculation 
of  their  spirit,  and  *  more  ^mpUte  disehirn^  of 
their  electric  influences,  are  still  noeded«    For  these 
purposes^  unless  the  men  will  condescend  to  interpret 
themselves,  we  must  have  a  separate  class  for  the 
purpose.      Indeed,  such  a  class  will  be  created  by 
the  circumstances.    As  each  morning  we  see  a  grand 
process  of  interpretation,  when  the  living  light  leaps 
downwards  from  heaven  to  the  mountain  summits, 
and  from  these  to  the  low-lyiug  hills,  and  fromtbeie 
to  the  deep  glens — each  mountain  and  hill  taking 
up  in  turn  its  part  in  the  great  translation,  till 
the  landscape  is  one  volume  of  glory — ^so  mind  afkr 
mind,  in  succession,  and  in  the  order  of  their  intel- 
lectual stature,  must  catch,  and  refleet  the  empy- 
rean fire  of  truth. 

Chief  among  the  interpreters  of  our  time  stands 
Thomas  Carlyle.  He  has  not  added  any  new  trotU 
to  the  world's  stock,  nor  any  artistic  work  to  the 
world's  literature,  nor  is  he  now  likely  to  do  so ;  Vut 
he  has  stood  between  the  British  mind  and  the  great 
German  orbs,  and  flung  down  on  us  their  light,  vith 
a  kind  of  contemptuous  profusion,  eoloured,  too,  uo- 
doubtedly,  by  tho  strange  rugged  idiosyncrasy  oo 
which  it  has  been  reflected.  This  Ught,  howeror. 
has  falleu  short  of  the  middle-class,  not  to  speak  of 
the  masses  of  the  community.  This  translation  muat 
itself  be  translated.  For  some  time  it  might  bare 
been  advertised  in  the  newspapers—* ♦  Wanted,  an  in- 
terpreter for  Sartor  Resartus.  '*  Without  tho  induce- 
ment of  any  such  advertisement,  but  as  a  volunttvr. 
has  Mr.  Qoorgo  Dawson  stepped  fbrward,  and  hsi 
now  for  two  years  been  plying  his  profession,  witii 
much  energy,  and  very  considerable  success. 

It  were  not  praise — ^it  were  not  even  flattery— i 
were  simply  insult  and  irony,  to  speak  of  Mr*'  Dav 
son  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  clever^  a  very  clever 
translator,  or.  if  he  will,  interpreter,  of  a  greater  trans 
later  and  interpreter  than  himself.  In  all  the  lecture 
we  have  either  heai*d  or  read  of,  his  evory  thought  am 
shadoof  thought  was  Carlyle's.  The  matterof  thefeai 
was,  first  course,  Carlyle;  second,  do. ;  dessert,  do*;- 
toujours  Carlyle:  the  diahesi  dressing,  and  sauce  onli 
were  his  own.  Nor  do  we  at  all  quarrel  with  him  f( 
this.  Since  the  public  are  so  highly  satisfied,  un 
since  Carlyle  himself  is  making  no  complaint,  as 
instituting  no  hue  and  cry,  it  is  all  very  well.  It 
really,  too,  a  delightful  haehU  he  does  cook,  full  < 
pepper  and  spice,  and  highly  palatable  to  the  m: 
jority.  Our  only  proper  ground  of  quarrel  would  b 
if  he  were  claiming  any  independent  mmt  in  tl 
thought,  apart  from  the  illustrations,  the  wit,  and  ti 
easy  vigorous  talk  of  the  exhibition.  We  have  agai 
and  ligain  been  on  the  point  of  ereleioiing,  whf 
compelled  to  contract  description  with  reality — >^ 
shall  henceforth  believo  notiiing  till  ve  have  soeu 
with  our  eyes,  and  heard  it  with  our  ears.  The  most 
the  pictures  we  see  drawn  of  oelabratcd  people  soci 
after  we  have  met  with  the  erigtoals,  to  have  bc4 
painted  by  the  blind.    One  has  to  hand  them  a»id 
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like  letters  mts-dureeted.    80  very  many  dotermined* 
)y  praiso  a  man  for  qualities  vrhieh  ho  has  not — if 
a  mau  is  tall,  they  make  him  short ;  if  dark,  they 
•nre  him  fair-hair ;  if  his  brow  bo  moderate  iu  di- 
mensions, they  call  it  a  j^eat  mass  of  placid  marble ; 
if  he  be  an  easy,  fluent  speaker,  they  dignify  him  with 
the  name,  orator ;  if  his  eye  kindle  with  the  pro- 
gress of  hi«  tiieme,  tiiey  tell  ui  that  his  face  gets 
phesphoreseeni,  and  ••  the  faee  of  an  aagel.     Henee 
the  mortifyiiig  disappohitineBts  which  are  so  common 
— disappointmente  produeed  leas  by  the  mferiorUy 
than  by  the  fmtikintSB  of  the  reality  to  the  descrip- 
tieii.    A  distingwielied  pointer  who  risited  Coleridge 
vas  ehagriiied  to  find  his  forehead,  of  which  he  had 
rmd  imrings  imiumersble,  of  quite  an  ordinary  size. 
We  watched  Emerson *s  face  Tery  narrowly,  bat  could 
not,  ^r  oar  Hfe,  peroeire  any  glow  mounting  up  its 
fsfe  sad  pettilTe  lines.      We  had  heard  much  of 
DsTwa's  eloquence,  but  found  that  while  there  was 
mdituency,  tbere  was  little  fire,  and  no  enthusiasm. 
BirtiiMi  and  donees  togc^ther  had  metamorphosed 
him,  eren  as  a  nobler  cause  of  deception  sometimes 
ekiDfes  a  Tillage  steeple  into  a  tower  of  rubies — and 
;2ates  a  eopee  with  gold/ 

Ts  call  this  geoflematt  a  cockney,  Oarlyle  a  trans- 
eeBdentid  bagman,  were  to  bo  too  soTere  ;  to  call 
Ub  s  eombination  of  Oobbett  and  Oarlyle,  were  to 
^  toe  eomplimentafy.  But  while  thera  is  much  in 
the  matter  whiell  reminds  yon  of  Oarlyle,  as  the  re- 
leetlod  reminds  you  of  the  reality,  there  is  much  in 
his  style  add  manner  which  reealls  William  Oobbett. 
fould  we  conceive  CobiMtt  by  any  possibility  iot- 
fvetring  bis  own  nature^  oonTerted  to  Ckrmanism, 
aid  proclaiming  H  in  his  own  way,  we  should  have 
ktd  (jeeri^  Dawson  anticipated,  and  forestalled. 
Tbc  ?azon  etyie  ;  the  homely  illustrations  ;  the  oon- 
vprufional  air ;  the  frequent  appeals  to  common 
!iHue ;  the  broad  Anglicanisms  •  and  the  perfect  self- 
l»aession — are  commen  to  both,  with  some  irapor- 
tuit  diff(»fences,  indeed ;  since  Dawson  is  much  terser 
ssd  pointed,  since  his  humour  is  dry,  not  rich  ;  and 
^ce  be  is,  as  to  substance,  rather  an  eeho  than  a 
nstire,  though  rude  roice. 

Te  sn^h  qualities  as  we  hare  now  indirectly  enu- 
id^rated,  we  are  to  attribute  the  sway  he  has  acquired 
tyv^peptllar*  and  especially  over  Bnglish  audiences. 
They  are  not,  wHile  hearing  him,  called  profoundly 
Mtber  to  tiiitkk  or  foet.  They  are  not  painfolly  re- 
niBded  that  tbey  bare  not  read,  Enthnslastio  ap- 
p«^I  nerer  warme  their  blood.  A  noble  self-contempt 
tod  fifgetMnoss  is  nerer  inculcated.  Of  reverence 
^  the  afitietit,  the  past,  and  the  mysterious,  there 
if  little  or  none.  Vhey  are  neter  excited  eren  to  any 
ferrour  of  destructive  zeal.  A  strong,  somewhat 
itmgh  yoiefe  ft  lioAtd  pouring  oat  an  eren,  calm,  yet 
mfi  fenreal  ^ teiHgled  pamdoxes  and  truism  s,  smart 
epigrammatie  ietttenoes,  short,  cold,  hurrying  Sar- 
tmtCAi  dtllbiMfate  vulgarisms  of  expression,  quota- 
(iMl  fttm  fidirtor  Resartas  and  Scripture,  and  from 
Moflidr%#>1t-^never  growing,  and  never  diminish- 
is|  In  ittterest-MBover  suggesting  an  end  as  near,  nor 
mnifldiflg  lie  of  a  begtnning  as  past-^very  one  eager 
bHiten,  Ihit  no  eiie  sdrry  when  it  is  done ;  the  pur- 
pMe  of  the  wholtf  boing  to  lAtake,  wo  think  toe  much, 
f«8^eetforlbnMAii^  »wiA,  and  constituted  autho- 
ntlds ;  to  inciOcCkte,  wd  thlUk  too  ttrongty,  a  sense  of 


independence  and  individualism,  and  to  give  to  the 
future,  we  think,  an  undue  propondoranco  over  the 
past. 

Mr.  George  Dawson  has  read  with  considerable 
caro  and  accuracy  the  signs  of  his  time.  He  has 
watched  the  direction  and  tho  rate  of  the  popular 
tide,  and  has  cast  himself  on  it  with  an  air  of  mar- 
tyrdom. His  has  been  the  desperate  determination 
at  all  hazards  to  sail  with  the  stream.  He  sees,  what 
only  the  blind  do  not,  that  a  new  era  is  begun,  in 
which,  as  Napoleon  said,  **  there  shall  be  no  Alps,** 
when  they  threatened  to  impede  his  march ;  our  young 
mind  has  in  like  manner  sworn  there  shall  be  no  past, 
no  history,  no  Bible,  no  God  even,  if  such  things  ven- 
ture to  stand  across  our  way,  and  curb  aw  principle  0^ 
progress,  and  is  rushing  on  heroically  with  this  dar- 
ing multitude.  One  is  amused  at  the  cry  of  perse- 
cution which  he  raises  on  his  way.  The  term,  to 
us,  in  such  cases  as  his,  sounds  supremely  ludicrous. 
What,  in  general,  does  persecution  for  conscience- 
sake  now  mean  ?  It  means,  if  the  subject  be  a  cler- 
gyman, the  trebling  of  his  audience  and  the  doubling 
of  his  Income  \  if  an  author,  tho  tenfold  sale  of  his 
works  ;  if  a  man  in  business,  three  customers  instead 
of  one — ^not  to  speak  of  the  pleasures  of  notoriety,  lec- 
turing engagements,  gold  watehes,  and  pieces  of  plate. 
Pleasant  and  profitable  persecution !  even  when  it  ia 
diversified  by  a  little  newspaper  abuse — the  powerless 
hatred  of  the  deserted  party— and  some  stricturos^ 
such  as  ours,  in  the  magazines !  What  comparison 
between  this  species  of  persecution  and  the  treatment 
which  a  Wordsworth  era  Shelley  received?  or  what 
comparison  between  it  and  the  neglect,  contempt,  ard 
poverty  which  now  befal  many  a  worthy  and  eonsc> 
entious  supporter  of  the  Old  f  We  knew  an  elderly 
neglected  clergyman,  who  came  to  a  brother  minister 
and  said,  "  I  wish  you  would  preach  against  me  ;  it 
might  bring  me  into  notice."  Mr.  Dawson  haa  been 
preached,  placarded,  and  prayed  into  notice-— a  notice 
in  which  he  has  expanded  and  buorgeoned  like  a 
peach  tree  in  the  sunshine,  and  yet  of  which  he  thinkH 
proper  to  complain  as  persecution !  Pretty  exchange! 
an  elegant  pulpit  for  a  barrel  of  burning  coals — 1600 
admiring  auditors  for  a  thousand  exulting  foes— *the 
"  Ohurch"  instead  of  the  "  Oross*'  of  the  Saviour. 
We  really  cannot,  in  this  world  of  woe,  find  in  ottf 
hearts  one  particle  of  pity  to  spare  for  Mr.  DawsoOy 
nor  for  any  such  mellifluous  martyrs. 

No  eagle  soaring  and  screaming  in  the  teeth  of  the 
storm — no  thunder-cloud  moving  up  the  wind,  do  we 
deem  our  hero ;  but,  on  the  whole,  a  most  complacent 
and  beautiful  peacock's  foathcr,  sailing  adown  the 
breeze,  yet  with  an  air  as  if  it  had  created  and  could 
turn  it  if  he  chose ;  or,  shall  we  say,  a  fine  large 
bubble  descending  with  dignity,  as  if  it  were  the  ca- 
taract ?  or,  shall  we  try  it  once  more  ?  a  straw,  ima- 
gining that  becauso  it  shows  the  dii*ection,  it  Is  di- 
recting the  wind.  If  those  figures  Ao  not  give  satis- 
faction, we  have  fifty  moro  at  the  service  of  Mr. 
Dawson*s  admirers ;  for,  after  all,  we  must  blame 
his  admirers  and  his  enemies  more  than  himself.  He 
has  much  about  him  that  is  fi-ank,  open,  and  amiable. 
A  clever  young  man,  endowed  with  a  rare  talent  for 
talk,  he  began  to  talk  in  a  manner  that  ofiended  his 
party.  Many,  on  the  other  hand,  of  no  party,  were 
itmok  with  surpriso  at  hoaring  snch  bold  and  liberal 
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eentimQnii  Ulieiod  from  such  a  quarter.  Pare,  an- 
mixed  Carljlifttn  coming  from  a  BaptUt  pulpit  aound- 
od  ia  their  ears  sweet  and  strange,  as  a  '*  roice  from 
a  loftier  climate.'*  The  rest  might  hare  been  ex- 
pected. Between  the  disliko  of  his  foes,  the  wild  en- 
thusiasm of  his  friends,  the  ill-ealoal»ted  pounee  of 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  real,  though  borrowed 
mei*it  of  many  of  his  aontiments,  and  the  real  native 
force  of  his  speech — he  found  himself  all  at  ouoe  on  a 
giddy  eminence  which  might  have  turned  stronger 
heads  ;  for  here  was  the  rariasima  avU  of  a  liberal 
Baptist — a-Carlylistio  clergyman,  a  juvenile  sage, 
and  a  transcendentalist  talking  English — there  was 
no  bird  in  all  Knowesley  Park  that  could  be  named 
in  comparison.  Here,  besides,  was  positively  the  first 
Dawson  (except  Peel's  friend)  that  had,  as  an  intel- 
lectual man,  been  known  beyond  his  own  doorway. 
Such  circumstances,  besides  a  felt  want  in  the  public 
mind,  which  he  professed  to  supply,  account  for  the 
rapid  rise  of  one  who  had  written  and  done  nothing, 
except  a  few  lectures  and  sermons,  to  the  summit  of 
notoriety. 

So  far  as  Dawson  is  a  faithful  renderer  or  doer  into 
English  of  Thomas  Carlyle's  sentiments,  we  have, 
we  repeat,  no  quarrel  with  him.  But  in  some  points 
we  disliko  his  mode  of  expounding  and  illustrating 
these,  or  if  he  be  in  all  things  an  aoenrate  expounder 
of  his  principal,  why,  then,  we  must  just  venture  to 
question  his  principal's  infallibility. 

Ma*.  DawsoQ,  for  instance,  sets  himself  with  all  his 
might  to  inouloate  the  uselessness  of  the  elergy,  as 
teachers  of  truth,  and  the  superiority  of  the  lecturing 
class, or  prophets,  as  he  modestly  calls  them.  Samuel, 
he  told  us,  was  a  much  greater  personage  than  the 
priests  of  his  day*  We  do  not,  in  all  points,  "  stand 
up  for  our  order.'*  We  are  far  from  thinking  that 
the  clergy,  as  a  whole,  are  awake  to  the  necessities 
of  the  age,  or  fully  alive  to  all  its  tendencies.  We 
know  that  Dn  Tholuok,  when  in  this  country,  was 
grieved  at  the  want  of  learning  he  found  in  some  of 
onr  greatest  men,  and  especially  at  their  ignorance 
of  the  state  of  matters  in  Germany.  We  know  that 
he  advised  two  eminent  Doctors  of  different  denomina- 
tions to  read  Strauss's  life  of  Christ;  and  that,  while 
one  of  them  declined,  in  very  strong  language,  the 
other.  Dr.  Chalmers  (how  like  him !)  said,  '*  Well,  I 
will  read  it,  Dr«  Tholuck ;  UH  a  big  book  f  "  Strauss, 
of  course,  he  recommended,  not  from  sympathy  with 
its  theory,  but  because  it  is  a  book  as  necessary  to  be 
read  now  by  the  defenders  of  Christianity  as  was 
Gibbon's  history  fifty  years  ago.  But,  while  grant- 
ing much  to  Mr.  Daweon,  we  are  far  from  granting 
all.  Ministers  do  not  profess  to  be  prophets,  except 
in  so  far  as  they  are  declarers— r^ifsvw — of  the  di- 
vine will,  as  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures,  or  as  they 
may  be  endowed  with  that  deep  vision  of  truth  and 
beauty  which  is  now,  by  courtesy,  called  prophetic 
sight.  But  who  are  prophets,  pray,  in  any  other 
sense  ?  Who  oan  now  pretend  to  stand  to  ministers 
in  the  relation  in  which  that  Samuel,  who  had,  in  his 
youth,  been  awakened  by  the  voice  of  God,  and  who, 
in  his  manhood,  had,  by  his  call,  aroused  the  slum- 
bering thunder,  and  darkened  the  heavens  by  the 
Waving  of  his  hand,  stood  to  the  priesthood  of  Israel  ? 
Not  sorely  George  Dawson,  Esq.,  A.M.,  nor  yet 
Thomas  Cariyle^^no,  nor  Fiohte  and  Goethe  them- 


selves.   Alasl  may; wMinotnosi,jdLofiOi^ea|p tits 

complaintof  the  Psalmist P*^    <-  i    -. 

"OnrmgnswodohotyitJw'bWttM, '    '    ' 
Thers  is  nol  ttt'Smsuif   '   «''*   '•  •  ^^ 
A.  Prophet  morew nor. vir 0119. u  1 1 
That  knows  Ihi}  (iais  hflv  ^lUh'*  / 

It  is,  as  it  was  at  the  «lofe  of  43atfl*k  gdltf  And  M« 
glorious  reign,  when  GodT^fasM to  WHrtr0t'hf  drOMni, 
by  Urim,  or  by  prophets;  aiMi  wliati,  int^fectoftb^ 
true  vision,  he  went  to  eonsnlt  with  wttaMs-siiid^iMieft 
solvers.  We  are^  hideedi  fathernmre  fkvooMd-^ 
have  still  among  fM  wile  a&d  giftedvi^D:  b<tt  if «« 
would  find  prophetit,  ivtiM  highesffeMeof  4liS  ^M, 
we  must  just  go  bade  and  sit  vt  the  Unt  Y^ihoso  avtti 
Bards  of  IsrBel.-4hdse  l^glstaten  of  the  fMilie-- 
whose  words  are  full  of  e^0s»  and  the^defrlhefi^lioie 
insight  communicates  with  th^  oilmiMieiiee  of  €li)d. 
As  poets,  as  seers,  as  teadMtrs,  Im 'truthful  sud  es^ 
nest  men,  not  to  speak  menly  oiihehr'aiiqifiMt  mfir- 
natural  pretensions,  tkey  still  ttfw^r  sA«Me  uMSr- 
mounted  and  unappiaashed^i  th«>HluMiiia»)to  iMa- 
tains  of  mankind.  -      «^     *    •  '>    '^  ' 

It  is  easy  for  a  popular  lMture^,flrimed  MitffMf 
with  his  three  or  his  six  polished  aittd;|iiibdui«dr  tAH«, 
to  sneer  at  the  minister  oC  JaeaSi  Bat^ltls^ndtttf  iim 
for  one  of  thie,  now  calumniated  elaas^ttf  ^keepnf  f» 
long  years  a  sneeession  of  eflhetive<ippeaI»tn'tlM'<loii* 
science  and  to  the  heart,  in  wason  andUMaf  waurn^ 
through  good  report  and  thnmgh'bid  r^pOMi'  Aftdift 
is  not  partaenlarly  kind  mr  graeefhl'  in  >ii  g|inMMM; 
who  mast  hmfre  experienced  the  peculiar  dUBeultfM  «f 
the  order  to  which  lie  still  botonigSk  toitnili  B^Mi'inA 
rend  them ;  enjoying,  a»  hndoesveven  yot^  ftonieettho 
immunities  of  the  class,it  is  mean  in-  ]iim4e  shirk  Its 
responsabiUties,  and,  meaner  stilly  to  ^^  ta  shake  ttt 
credit  in  the  estimation  of  his  oeantryoseik 

He  draws,  to  be  snre^  adiStiQetkrti  'b^tw«ea  s 
preacher  and  a  man  preachingf,a4listiiieCienasobHoMi 
nearly  as  that  between  a  fiddlfaig  nan  and  a  tfs» 
'fiddling,  a  barking  pnppy  and  a  puppy  hvtfldng,  ^ 
is  not  a  preaching  man,  but  a  man  preaching*  What 
a  miserable  quibble !  Who  means  hy  a  preabher  suv- 
thing  else  than  a  nan  who  has  volutttanly  assun«d 
the  task  of  declaring  the  truth  of  €»od  to  his  feHevf  ? 
Does  one  neeessarfly  eeaee  to  be  skviMi  ia'bocofDliiS 
a  preacher  ?  Or  does  one  necessarily  beeane  a  msi 
by  ceasing  to  bo,  or  wishing  it- to  batlioaght  thai  hi 
has  ceased  to  be,  a  preacher?  Nay,'rerily.  la^^ 
a  considerable  share  of  Mr.  Dawson's  popdliirity;  witk 
a  certain  class  at  least,  springs  fireai  tha  preaofaer^ir, 
and  the  preacher-phrases,  which  etill  «lfaig  ta^Usdril' 
very  and  style.  He  ie  little  else  iium  a  icletet  laotefis 
made  out  of  the  elements  or  ndna  of  «  sefeond-fiM 
preacher.  '*•    '■  *        ' 

In  Mr.  Dawson's  leetures  wa^teil  aa  nniflty  » 
thought.  Two  or  three  ideas,<iniporlad  iutohiesaia^ 
are  rattled  like  peas  over  and  ot^  ittloraF41fDann 
different  sounds  or  discords.  'TlM'iatQBi»<Bitas,tM 
such  as  snbjeeiiva  and  objoetlve,  dynas^kal  aad  im 
chanieal,  ore  perpetually  repeated;  witli  st^partoHik 
iteration.  There  isin8omeiniilds,aiUI4m  soma «tyl«< 
a  gigantic  monotony,  as  in  tfie  obesar  Mvg^et^  Hslli 
beams  of  the  san.  But  there  is  ate  4^  amaH  manna 
ism  arising  from  tha  miatorf  ^f^a  ttiM«l«-4tMlf,  i 
part,  a  copy,  whisk  can  aith^Ulmiltylw  andared  U 
a  few  nights,  ajud  for  no  mere*  •:  '       *'•'    -  -*'  *  ' 
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'OfcMM^fh*  pMclafans  wmrture  agaioft  conren- 
tioiuJisiDs  of  speech,  i^  of  tlioaght:  to  call,  in 
pnjer,  a  wonan  &,  baodmaiden,  the  sea  the  great 
deep,  &e.y  is  with  him  *  gmva  oiieiieo.  Words  are 
thiogs.  Thiogt  oaght  to  be  called  by  their  right 
Dsmei.  A  spade  thoold  be  a  spade  :  and  not,  with 
I^.  Ma«Hi»  a  *«bfoad«  semi-voodea,  lemiaren,  in* 
ttcmasntiar  teafing  the -bosom  •£  terra  firma,  the 
pkmef  elljbe.adv«i^ft«  leedj"  Shade  of  Dr.  John- 
nail  tlwa^aH  then  not  p^enroked  to  ask, «« what,  in 
tk  XNUNB  efr  wvadeTf  Gt otge  Dawson,  art  thou  ? 
wbsl  iiJiesliheq  thQfietf  ?  Art  tlwu  infidel,  pagan, 
tf  diriiliaii^  ev  aQjrihing  wore  than  a  man  pnoaoh- 
n{l  I  ka^w  aet  how  ^to  enttlle  ihee,  posittrely ; 
Wt, w^Ui«l3^ depend  09  Jt>  /ehaU  nerer  caU  tkte, 
lrnf«etfii|e»t,.«'.a  gieatdeep.** 

iMoftaa,  ia  Mr*  Dawiion's  pfdeetieaa  what  is 

Mil  Dot:  titofsavd  what  is  trae  is  aot  new.      In 

PMwmiai^.lheretefttt  irath.tbat  there  ie  something 

^tkaa  Jbappinees^^tiMunely.bleeMdness — he  only 

itlNMthsriMMelltfeBteQM  iathatabysHMd  Toiome, 

Swtorllefartas.   Bat  who  instructed  him  for  once  to 

l*^^fMulltta'»ifater»  and  to  ridioale  the  phrase, 

"^MiMal^igmodV*    BeeaosedatyoanpUyits 

%^pifia^|imcaj  ^ifebeatpnbliellee  or  reward,  has  it 

^fhtfA^ttp^wn  teei«iae/<a  joybeyoadthename 

^  »iawqi».t( '  :  • ;  iy099i  not  Seriptare  often  appeal  to 

l'i^^«ii0-aad«tD'4he  pioepect  of  happiness  as  stimn- 

>«<•  to  <lnly,gn  '  Hlumat  the  Divine  Being  annexed 

^Hs^iMniieeratid  -ta  martytdom  a  feeling  which 

••aayappfopriW^y  term  ••  kiaary,»'  if  luxury  mean 

io««^iui|g^aAiiNic#delkeeQ8aadrare?  '^To  be  good, 

^iMd's  MdE«»'^'  ia  the  noUest  roaoh  of  man  ;   but 

"^  does  goadi  impl|y  in  its  very  coaeepticm  ?  Surely 

«i»4«tseffa  bai  xeel  delight,  partly  in  present  feel- 

"if.  and  paffUy  io  flUnre  prospect.    We  know,  right 

vel^tfaetendetsejrof  Mr.  Dawson's  snoer-^it  is  an 

»^t«iivt  Uy  senff  out  the  golden  eandlestick  of  ce- 

^Mlisl  liMwedaeas.«i  the  reward  <^  the  good;  al 

^k  aa  WeU.might  he  seek  to  puff  away  to-mor 

Weiiotiee»:ia  eoanaxien  with  all  his  allusions  to 
^^^f  ar  ^anft  df  moral  terereace  for  tlie  subject. 
Sirpsie  it  ^rara  ivue,  trhat  he  so  often  intimates, 
tbtrOed  hsa  alhandoaed  oar  present  forms  of  wor- 
^  in  what 'spirit  eheald  he  tread  the  deserted 
1^^?  la  what  spirit  did  <we  beg  pardon  for  the 
^vfenace)  iha  Soa  ^f  Man  walk  in  the  desecrated 
«4  doomed  temple-  of  Jerusalem  ?  It  was  not, 
etrtaiBlyy  with  cealemptnous  disregard,  any  more 
^  «ritk  tha  et^ea  hia  lips.  Rase,  raze  it  to  its 
^xndatioa?  .Il  waa^  donbtless,  with  tears  in  his 
f^  uha  lenemfaend,  ««^Here  God  onoe  dwelt." 
^^ith  what  coolness,  with  what  propensity  to  sneer, 
^itHwhatilUMppnoseed  jeyv  at  these  long  desolations, 
^^•onoaow.tlralkithroagh  what  they  call  a  rnin,  as 
WksHMthatempleaf  Jupiter  Palatinus.  Shame 
^  ^ee,  ^tooege  Damon,  if  thia  be  thy  feeling,  as  we 
f«viti»!  Thia  it <not,^rely  on  it,  tho  feeling  of  thy 
^'^^MVthoagli'be  iteaer  took  the  tows  of  the  mints- 
^^a.ids  «oali<  -U  we  have  not  totally  misoon- 
l^the  jiataia.oC  Thomas  Oarlyley  he  passes 
l^f^  Ikfttflaaotoavy,. which;  he  deems  now  Icht- 
|«^  oty,  atdea  el^  thievee,  wkh  emotions  of  pro- 
^*<&^  sonoiP^'.beMiaa  the  broken  arches,  the 
n<nilderi]ig  inicriptioosj  «nd  th#  ei;tiact  ire^  seem 


to  him  but  too  plainly  to  testify  that  the  Great  In- 
habitant is  gone. 

Mr.  Dawson's  /orfc  lies,  nnquestionably,  in  his 
lively  and  amusing  illustratious.  His  is  a  species  of 
proverbial  philosophy.  He  abounds  both  in  '*oId  saws 
and  modern  instances.  *'  He  accommodates  the  results 
of  philosophy  to  everyday  life,  and  translates  its 
technicalities  into  the  loose  conversation,  almost  into 
the  slang,  of  every-day  language.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  in  this  he  does  men  much  service ; 
for,  in  the  first  place,  in  such  a  process  a  great  deal 
that  is  most  valuable  necessarily  escapes.  There 
are  thooghts  in  every  high  philosophy  which  will 
not  bear  translation  into  ordinary  speech.  Our 
English  vernacular  will  only  look  ludicrous  as  it  at- 
tempts to  girth  their  greatness  ;  and  these  thoughts 
are,  of  course,  the  deepest  and  noblest.  Secondly,  apart 
from  this  aboriginal  difficulty,  the  translator,  when 
also  a  popular  lecturer,  is  under  strong  temptation 
to  dilute  what  truth  he  does  tell  too  much,  and  to 
give  his  babes,  instead  of  milk,  milk  and  water. 
And,  thirdly,  those  babes  will  be  exceedingly  apt  to 
fancy,  after  a  fow  such  diluted  preparations,  that 
they  have  suddenly  shot  up  into  men  of  full  age. 
In  tho  short  space  of  four  or  five  amusing  hours,  they 
are  quite  qualified  to  chatter  Carlylese — to  dogma- 
tise on  the  characteristics  and  tendencies  of  the  age ; 
and  to  look  with  sovereign  contempt  on  ministers, 
and  on  all  who  are  weak  enough  to  put  their  trust 
in  them.  We  met,  last  summer,  in  a  London  omni- 
bus, a  good-natured,  amusing  old  lady,  at  whom  we 
inquired  if  she  had  ever  been  in  Edinburgh.  She 
answered,  *'no  ;  but  I  saw  apanoramaf*  of  it,  which 
gave  me  a  very  good  hUkar  of  it.**  Such  a  satisfac- 
tory panoramaric  kidear  does  Mr.  Dawson  give  his 
auditors  of  the  German  philosophy,  and  of  Plato. 

When  I  hear  such  a  preacher,  said  one,  I  go  home 
well  pleased  with  him  ;  when  I  hear  such  another, 
I  go  home  ill-pleased  with  my sel f.  Mr.  Dawson  senda 
home  most  of  his  audience  well-pleased  with  htm  and 
with  thenisolves,  and  thinking  more  of  him  and  of 
themselves  than  of  his  theme.  They  carry  away 
no  stings  with  them,  none  of  that  fine  humility,  of 
that  divine  despair,  which  contemplation  of  nature's 
vtostness,  and  of  man's  littleness,  inevitably  produces; 
and  yet  which  never  fails  afterwards  to  excite  gemi- 
ine  aspiration.  From  hearing  Professor  Nichol,  you 
come  home  with  but  one  thought,  the  grandeur  of  hie 
subject ;  in  which  almost  the  thought  of  the  lecturer 
has  been  lost,  to  which  he  has  but  served  meekly  to 
point  like  the  rod  which  he  holds  in  his  hand.  In 
hearing  Samuel  Brown  you  have  a  similar  feeling, 
blended,  however,  with  more  of  a  personal  interest, 
more  admiration  for  the  enthusiasm  and  genius  of 
the  man,  who,  at  such  an  age,  seems  conversant  with 
mysteries  so  profound,  as  if  he  had  commenced  his 
studies  in  an  ante-natal  state  of  being.  The  mas- 
terly ease,  self-poesession,  clearness,  interest  and 
fluency  of  Mr.  Dawson's  talk,  give  yon  an  hour's, 
or  perehance  a  night's  pleasure,  and  that  is  all ;  for, 
indeed,  he  is  rather  a  talker  than  a  teacher.  To 
those  who  have  read  Carlyle*s  Miscellanies  and  other 
works,  he  tells  nothing  new  ;  and  those  who  have 
not«  are  in  general  more  amused  by  the  novel  and 
vivid  illustrations,  than  impressed  and  subdued  by 
what  to  them  ought  to  be  the  startling  truths.    The 
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enthuftiMt  &lone  can  toMh,  beeaate  he  alone  oanfeel 
up  to  that  point  -where  feeling  oyerflows,  burning, 
and  sometimes  soalding  into  other  minds.    Mr.  Daw- 
son may  be,  we  trost  is,  at  heart  a  sineere  man,  but 
he  is  Qot  an  enthusiast ;  he  has  no  self-forgetfulness, 
no  rapt  emotion  of  any  kind ;  he  manages  his  instru- 
ment but  too  dexterously,  and  too  oonseiously  well. 
We  have  no  conception  what  he  can  have  made  of 
Switzerland,  what  shape  its  rocks,  torrents,  and  gla- 
ciers, have  assumed  in  his  mind — what  gingerbread 
ciMt  of  the  Alps  he  has  contrived  to  form,  or  how  his 
essentially  cold  and  clever  style  has  managed  to  rise 
to  cope  with  the  magnificent  field.  (Were  there  any 
barn-fowl  fiutterings,  any  ghastly  contortions  of  ima- 
ginative penury  and  weakness?  or  did  he,  as  we 
rather  suspect,  with  his  wonted  tact,  avoid  the  gran- 
der features  of  his  subject,  and  turn  aside  into  paths 
equally  pleasing,  less  hackneyed,  and  for  him  less  dan- 
gerous ?  Let  our  Glasgow  friends,  who  heard  him  on 
this  subject,  answer  the  question.   Altogether,  Mr. 
Dawson's  mission  seems  to  us  exceedingly  uncertain, 
both  as  to  its  purpose  and  its  probable  results.    We 
do  not  see  any  distinct  reason  or  call  why  he  should 
have  separated  himself  to  that  gospel  of  negations 
which  he  preaches.  We  have  asked  him  already,  what 
is  he  ?  we  ask  him  now  what  he  wishes  us  to  be  ?  A 
man  who  has  started  from  the  ranks,  who  has  done 
so  as  if  in  obedience  to  a  voice,  "  Come  out,  and  be 
thou  separate,"  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  with  some 
ezplicitness  what  he  would  give  us  in  exchange  for 
vhat  we  are  in  oiTcct  required  to  resign.  But  <*8tory,'^ 
like  the  knife-grinder,  *'he  has  none  to  tell,  sir."  He 
offers,  it  is  true,  relief  to  doubters — nay,  builds  a  cha- 
pel for  them,  and  calls  it  by  the  unpretending  name, 
the  ''Church  of  the  Saviour ;"  but  in  truth  his  teach- 
ing only  adds  fire  to  f3ver,  and  seems  to  us  a  masterly 
machinery  for  creating  or  confirming  doubt.    We 
grant  him  readily  that  doubters — the  most  interesting 
and  one  of  tho  most  numerous  of  classes  of  men  in 
the  present  day,  including,   not  now  as  formerly, 
merdy  the  vain  and  the  vicious,  but  many  of  the  sin- 
eere, the  intelligent,  tho  virtuous  and  the  humble — 
including,  especially,  so  manyof  the  young  and  rising 
spirits  of  tho  time — are  not  sufficiently  attended  to  in 
the  daily  ministrations.     Their  feelings  are  not  re- 
spected, their  questions  are  not  fairly  answered,  their 
motives  and  characters  are   misrepresented,  their 
doubts  are  fiung  back  unresolved,  contemptuously,  in 
their  face ;  and  hence,  many  of  thorn  are  carrying 
their  questions  toother  oracles,  and  getting  their  Got- 
dian  knots  cut  by  other  swords  than  that  of  the  Spirit. 
But  let  tboBO  who  have  done,  repair  the  injury.  Let 
the  various  churches  of  tho  country  set  to  M^ork  with 
greater  seal,  vith  greater  unanimity,  and,  above 
all,  with  greater  intelligence,  and  greater  charity, 
to  attend  to  this  most  important  and  neglected  class. 
Let  them  not  dream  that  merely  to  abuse  German- 
ism is  to  answer  it.    Let  them  no  longer  waste  their 
atrength  and  breath  in  calling  Carlyle  or  Emerson 
by  hard  names.     Let  them  demonstrate  that  their 
charges  against  Christianity  as  dead,  are  untrue,  by 
•hewing  that  its  ancient  spirit  is  still  alive.     Let 
Ibem  remember  that  the  fi-ont  of  sceptical  battle  is 
changed  since  the  days  of  Voltaire  and  Volney — 
that  the  character  of  the  leaders  is  changed  too-^ 
and  that  there  most  be  a  corrosponding  change  in 


the  tactics  of  Christian  delmden.    Such  bsob  as 
Paley,  Watson,  Hall  on  Modern  infidelity,  or  Olia* 
thus  Gregory^^the  leviathan  of  GermoB  sceptictim 
takes  up  but  as  straw  or  rotten  wood.    They  i^it 
upon  his  adamantine  scales.      Tbe  onset  of  Paine 
and  Volney  was  from  below— from  the  hell  of  mean 
passions,  politics,  and  low  ooneeptions  of  man ;  the 
onset  of  the  German  philosophers  is  from  above-* 
from  the  height  of  transcendental  thought    From  s 
higher  eminence  ought  their  onset  to  be  repelled. 
Dr.  Chalmers,  from  that  lofty  watah-tower  whidi  he 
occupied,  and  round  'which,ala8l  the  shades  of  evemog 
were  gathering  fast,  saw  the  big  bulking  danger-^ 
and  it  was  his  all  but  last  act  to  set  the  trumpet  to 
his  mouth,  and  blov  an  alarm  to  the  Chrisliatt  wod<i. 
Would  it  had  been  more  widely  echoed  and  oheyed! 
Such  a  tender,  general,  and  enlightened  attention  to 
the  doubting  Thomases  of  the  day,  would  prsdoee 
numerous  good  consequences.     Itvoold  show  reli- 
gion in  her  most  amiable  aspect — ^having  conpsssioo 
upon  the  ignorant,  and  upon  those  that  are  oat  of 
the  way.     It  would  arrest  the  doubts  of  many,  ere 
they  were  hardened  into  a  fierce  and  aggressive  io- 
fidelity.    It  would  change  every  choreh  into  arefiige 
for  those  who  are  tossed  with  tempest,  and  aoi  con* 
forted — a  true  *'church  of  the  Savieor ;"  and  it  wooU 
proclaim  to  those  officious  '^flatterers,"  who  would  rid 
men  of  their  burdens  elsewhere  than  at  the  Crou 
and  the  Sepulehre,  that  their  occnpatioa  was  geoe. 
We  are  not,  however,  at  all  sanguiae  of  such  resaltt 
as  near.     Our  wretohed  divisioBs  and  party-ismi-* 
the  bigotied  battle  we  are  still  dtaposed  to  do  for 
the  smallest  minuties  of  our  different  creeds,  while 
its  main  pillars  are  so  powerfully  asaailed— -oar  geoe* 
ral  deaduess  and  ooULness,  seem  to  angnr  that  soae 
mighty   regenerating    process   is    needed    by  all 
churches  ere  they  can  fully  meet  vants  whidi  are 
yearly  becoming  more  and  more  imperious.    **Gooil 
religious  people,"  writes  to  ns  ono  of  the  most  emi- 
nent evangelical  ministers  in  a  sister  country,  ''haves 
great  deal  to  learn,  and  some  of  them  will  never  leam 
anything.   They  are  nneonsoioos  of  the  new  world  in 
which  they  live.    They  do  not  know  what  a  diffBieat 
thing  tbe  pulpit  is,  and  howdifferentthepreacher  ought 
to  be,  since  the  new  and  mighty  preacher  in  the  form  of 
the  Press  has  risen  up,  and  ocoupied  so  much  of  the 
preacher's  old  ground.     The  Press  and  the  Pulpit 
might,  and  ought  to  understand  each  othcsr  better 
than  they  do."     Coinciding  in  such  views,  we  do 
not,  however,  expect  that  Mr.  Dawson's  pnlpit  vili 
do  much  to  promote  the  reconciliation  of  those  tvo 
rival  powers.     He  is  vorily  not  a  preacher,  hut  a 
man  preaching  magazine   articles,  sprinkled  with 
Scripture  texts.  He  belongs  to  an  amphibious  order 
of  beings,  neither  in  nor  out  of  the  ehnrch.     ^^ ' 
cannot  conceive  himself  long  to  remain  at  ease  in 
such  an  ambiguous  position,  nor  that  the  public  can 
continue  to  place  much  confidence  in  him  as  a  elergv- 
man.     It  is  whispered  already  that  he  is  sinking  ss 
rapidly  as  he  rose.     We  are  not  afraid  that  he  will 
ever  be  totally  overlooked.      He  is  yoang;  rsadv, 
fluent,  ambitious,  witli  much  power  «f  mental  asii« 
milation,  a  fertile,  teeming  brain,  and  a  tongue  and 
pair  of  lungs  perfectly  first*rate.     Sach  qualities  iu 
bustling  times  can  never  fail  of  their  reward,  al- 
though we  should  imagine  that  Ih^  leftarv-roeoit  »* 
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itead  of  the  ehapel,  will  by-and-bye  boeome  the 
fkronrite  field  for  iheir  exhibition. 

We  Tentiue  to  ooDclude  this  from  the  perusal  of  his 
sennoD— the  opening  one  of  his  new  chapel — entitled^ 
The  Demands  of  the  Age  npon  the  Church.  If  this 
be  SD  arenge  specimen  of  Mr.  Dawson's  writing  or 
preaehing  powers,  we  must  warn  the  public  that  they 
ire  not  to  expect  him  to  become  a  Hall  in  the  pulpit, 
or  s  Foster  at  the  desk.  As  a  composition,  it  is 
loose,  oaieless,  eren  vulgar.  Think  of  an  expression 
like  this,  oeonrriag  in  a  discourse  on  such  a  solemn 
oMsnoD :  '*  Wetihnm  umt€  on  the  dy.^*  The  style 
it  so  odd  compound  of  Carlylisms  and  Pickwickisms. 
Tbe  bond  of  union  it  proposes  is  no  bond  at  all.  A 
QtiNi  of  oemmon  doubts  and  disbelieft  may  form  a 
Ta4  norsl  infinnary,  but  not  a  church.  We  fore- 
HID  liiiD,  that  it  is  difficult  now  as  o/  old  to  make 
Wieks  vithoot  straw,  and  build  a  house  without 
naent.  That  the  doubters  deserve  special  tending, 
)» fmts  satiafisotorily.  He  does  not  prove  the 
^^Kj/atum  of  his  ohapel  to  their  case.  The  spirit 
^  Ckmtianity  he  would  divorce  from  its  eternal 
piivflsi  and  faets-«an  attempt  as  hopeless  as  to 
•9»ita  the  lifs  of  a  tree  from  its  leaves,  branches, 
ud  tnuiL  The  only  part  of  the  discourse  at  all 
nluble  ii  iu  statement  of  the  admitted  fact,  that 
^  leligion  is  sU  a  low  ebb ;  but  even  this  he 
^^ggwates,  and  his  notion,  that  it  has  passed  over 
^  ^  firse-thinkers,  is  simply  not  true.  We  would 
jut  beg  the  public  to  compare  this  specimen  of  the 
MT  ityle  of  preaching  with  some  of  Dr.  Croly's 
reeently.pablished  sermons,  where  they  will  find 
TiH  sad  varied  eruditio;i,  burning  genius,  an  elo- 
<!<ieDce  icTere,  claasical  and  grand.  Scriptural  senti 
nent— all  the  qualities,  in  short,  which  Dawson's 
viiting  has  not — in  order  to  learn  what  exchange 
^  ve  required  to  make,  and  to  be  convinced  that 
ilthoogh  his  Church  be  called  the  Church  of  the 
^ftTiour,  he  is  not  destined  to  be  the  saviour  of  the 
flinrch. 

We  know  full  well  that  such  a  irank  expression  of 
oarseotiments  will,  as  did  recently  our  strictures  on 
^^Acsalay  and  Bums»  create  against  us  a  number  of 
opponents.  We  are  perfectly  indifferent  When- 
ner  the  trigger  of  the  gun.  Truth,  is  drawn,  by 
lu)veTer  feeble  a  hand,  and  a  report  follows,  multi* 
todes  of  timorous  or  stupid  creatures  are  sure  to  be 
kUrmed  or  enraged,  and  to  rend  the  air  with  their 
*^resm9.  It  wlU  be  said  that  we  are  actuated  by  some 
Q»tiniu  against  Mr.  Dawson,  just  as  a  few  blockheads 
tenised  us  of  hating  a  man  who  had  been  dead  for 
^f  s  century,  and  whose  genius  we  had  taken  fifty 
'^Pportanities  of  lauding  in  terms  little  short  of  down- 
^^i  idolatry.  We  must  simply  disown  any  such  feel- 
*°r  We  gave  Mr.  Dawson  constant  attendance  and 
''arnert  attention.  We  were  occasionally  delighted, 
*wl  testified  it  by  no  feeble  or  niggardly  applause. 
We  ssw  much  about  him  in  private  that  was  pleasing. 
^°t  s  sense  oldnty,  coupled,  we  grant,  with  a  certain 
^^*^  of  indignation  at  the  undue  prominence  which 
^  l^^y  given  him,  and  which  in  part  he  assumes, 
^  to  which  ao  man  possessed  merely  of  mechanical 


gifts,  however  extraordinary,  is  entitled,  have  urged 
us  to  write  as  we  have  written.  ''  It  is  intolerable," 
said  one,  "  to  think  of  the  literary  coteries  of  London 
being  over-<yowed  in  the  accent  of  an  Ecclefechan 
carter. "  This  may  be,  and  is,  and  ought  to  be  borne, 
when  that  accent  stirs,  warbles,  and  inflames,  under 
the  words  of  genius.  But  it  is  intolerable,  that  a  glib 
and  flowing  tongue,  conveying  borrowed  eentiments, 
in  the  language  of  the  Pickwick  papers,  should  be 
listened  to  as  if  behind  it  were  flashing  the  eye  of  a 
Burns,  or  towering  the  brow  of  a  Shakspeare.  And 
it  is  still  more  intolerable,  that  a  man  without  depth, 
learning,  originality,  or  enthusiasm,  should  be  sway- 
ing opinion,  or  shaking  the  faith  of  any  in  the  great 
Inspirations  of  the  Past 

If  Isaiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel  lure  to  be  blotted  out, 
let  the  blank  be  filled  up  with  names  of  a  somewhat 
higher  calibre — and  mighty  to  start  a  nobler  spirit — 
than  that  of  George  Dawson. 

Our  faith  in  popular  lecturing  has  never  been  great, 
and  has  been  lessened  by  the  experiences  of  the  past 
winter.  In  the  course  of  it,  we  have  heard  five  or  six 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  class,  and  have  not 
only  listened  carefully  to  them,  but  have  watched  the 
effects  of  their  prelections  on  their  audiences.  So 
far  as  the  lecturers  are  concerned,  our  expectations 
have  been  exceeded  rather  than  the  reverse.  All, 
in  different  styles,  were  excellent.  All,  through  very 
different  avenues,  found  their  way  to  the  attention 
and  to  the  applause  of  their  hearers.  One,  by  a  rich 
anocdotage,  and  the  clear  and  copious  detail  of  facts, 
nailed  the  ears  of  his  audience  to  his  lips.  Another 
gathered  them  around  him,  talking  though  he  was 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  through  the  cloudy  grandeur 
of  his  speculation.  Another  took  them  captife  by 
the  enthusiasm  which  shone  in  his  face  and  quivered 
on  his  lips.  Another  passed  acroM  them,  like  a 
rapid  snow-drift,  showering  on  their  passive  spirits  a 
thick  succession  of  clear  cold  sentences.  All  exerted 
power,  all  gave  a  certain  amount  of  pleasure.  Did 
any  much  more  ?  Was  any  permanent  elevation  given, 
or  lasting  effect  produced?  Had  Scotland,  England, 
and  America,  been  ransacked  for  their  choicest  spirits, 
only  to  produce  a  certain  tickling  gratification,  at  most 
amounting  to  a  high  intellectual  treat  ?  We  do  not 
wish  to  speak  dogmatically  on  the  point,  but  it  is  our 
distinct  impression  that  in  a  spiritual,  not  iu  a  pecu- 
niary sense,  the  costoutwentthe  profit  The  great  ends 
of  teaching  were  not,  and  in  the  space,  and  in  the  cir- 
cumstauccs,  could  hardly  have  been  answered.  Multi- 
tudes, unprepared  by  previous  reading  and  training, 
were  brought  out  by  curiosity,  or  in  some  cases  by  a 
better  principle,  to  hear  some  of  the  first  men  of 
the  age,  listened  with  most  exemplary  attention, 
were  thrilled  or  tickled,  but  we  fear  not/ed.  We  are 
convinced  that  steady  attendance  upon  one  plain 
single  month's  course  on  geology,  or  modern  history, 
would  have  done  more  good  than  whole  years  spent 
in  hearing  such  brilliant  birds  of  passage. 

In  our  next  and  concluding  paper,  we  propose  to 
include  in  one  sketch  two  or  more  of  our  "  popular 
lecturers," 
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'  WfidE^Cretecntm  retired  to  her  tpartment,  she  hurriedly 
'Astnisstdl  h^r  attendants,  and  opened,  with  an  impatient  band, 
tha  paper  the  mysterious  stranger  hod  given  her.  To  her 
great  surprise,  it  was  signed  hy  her  grandaunt  Ensebia,  aad 
«ontahitid  the  following  words  : — 

**  ff  Cresoentia,  the  descendant  of  a  glorious  race,  has  in- 
herited the  courage  of  her  ancestors,  she  will  follow  the  in- 
atmetlons  of  her  only  relative.  Our  country  requires  our  aid. 
It*  cry  has  penetrated  even  to  my  cell,  and  my  tottering  steps 
'turn  from  the  grave  to  the  world  I  had  renounced.  Come 
to  my  arms,  Crescentia,  for  I  wish  to  see  you  and  bless  you, 
as  B  scion  of  that  noble  race  that  shall  yet  reign  in  this  land. 
I  need  not  Ud  you  be  cautious ;  I  know  your  character  through 
oiiewhd  lives  much  in  your  society.  You  may  confide  also 
in  him  who  gives  you  the  signal  word — «  A  tt€ar  shines 
ihroftffh  the  misV 

r     TKsf'letter  awakened  a  host  of  anxious  thoughts  in  Cre- 

itoatltia^i  sbul,  and,  far  from  seeking  repose,  she  wrapped  her- 

Mflf'in  hdrimantilla,  and  awaited  the  dawn  of  day  at  her  open 

irtttdow.    A  week,  however,  elapsed  before  Crescentia  heard 

ttiiythhig'  mote  of  her  aunt ;  and,  during  this  period,  she  had 

'umplt  leisure  t6  reflect  on  aU  that  might  be  before  her.   She 

'  tkfjt  fimcied  iftha  could  read  a  deeper  meaning  in  the  poet's 

v^rsrt  tiiLan  tha  ihfere  irords  conveyed  to  the  ear,  and  she  ex- 

peeted  to  fibdin  hini  fhe  guide  hinted  at  in  her  aunt's  letter. 

But  ^he  sair  hiiu  nd  more.  Don  Joas  de  Bibcira  was  the  next 

-'f^Mi  who  whispered  in  her  ear  the  words — **A  star  shines 

'$Muffh  tftrf^>rf*f."'  He  y^iA  caressing  her  bird  with  apparent 

«ditttt«ss;  and,  though  Crescentia  felt  startled  for  a  moment, 

•^«fc^  sikW  in' his  manner  a  warning  to  be  cautious,  and  replied, 

J  ftti  a^toW' vbice^  **  I  am  ready  whenever  I  am  summoned."  The 

•'mitt  momhig  Don  Souza  de  Mazedo  received  a  letter  from 

■Ddn^EuMbia,  requesting  him  to  send  her  niece  to  pay  her 

'llTMt  Uit  ihe-eomvent.    Crescentia  heard  him  announce  this 

'With  jdyfW  anticipations ;  but  Kamiro  felt  a  sorrow  he  could 

Mfl^oohctol.    Hibeh^  also  appeared  overwhelmed  at  her  ap- 

'  prcMhing  departure ;  and  many  severe  comments  were  made 

'oH'Cn^MentKii's  bold  indifference  to  both  these  men,  who  were 

io'le^otedto  her,  and  who  excited  the  compassion  of  every 

'bnksibui  her  ow^.  Iri  her  heart,  however,  she  did  feel  a  deep 

interest  for  Ramiro,  and  reproached  herself  for  the  pain  she 

kaA  OAiised  hitn ;  but  RIbeira's  sighs  made  no  impression  on 

fceri  fw  ahe  now  suspected  the  true  nature  of  his  feelings, 

aAd  tiie  motive  of  his  affected  grief. 

At  length  the  moment  of  departure  came — a  splendid  car- 
Itag*',  di^wtt  by  six  mules,  waited  at  the  door  of  the  palace. 
li  was  ^enitig,  for  ft  wa«  deemed  well  to  avoid  the  heat  of 
tV^^y,  and  CtcscentSa,  with  a  calm  smile,  bade  farewell  to 
Jiet  gimrdian  aad  hU  &mily. 

•«  May  I  accompany  you,  Crescentia  ?  "  cried  Ramiro ; 
i>*tha  dyhrg  xnan  would  fain  delay  his  last  hour,  though  he 
Jtnoira  faiadeom  is  written.'* 

'  •*  A  man,  Setior,  if  he  be  brave,  meets  his  last  hour  with- 
•oat^Afffnkingk— if  he  does  not,  he  is  then  surpassed  in  oou- 
'.^l^t^  ^  a  woman.    Farewell — may  Heaven  and  the  saints 
iraloh  over  j^,** 
'^ ' «« Miiy  fva  ti^et  fed  the  miwry  you  impose  on  me,'*  cried 


Ramiro. .    *^  Xay  you,  never  know  wluit  Ui  is  to  love,  and  m 
be  divided  froiia,what  you  love." 

Whilst  daylight  continue4>  the  carriage  ppj^oed  ike  raid 
to  the  convent ;  but  when  the  shades  of  night  bad  iallea  on 
the  earth,  and  Cr^sf^ntia  could  no  longer  p^roeive  wliat  nts 
around  her,  the  attendants  her  aunt  had  sent  te  piotect  her 
ordered  the  driver  tp  return  back  towards  Lisbon. 

Par  away  fronfi  the  inlutbi^diiart  of  tke  citjf»  stooda  ]n^ 
mansion,  surrounded  by  extensive  gardens,  and  long  imia- 
habited  by  its  owner  ;  and  to  this  plooe  was  Crescentis  con- 
ducted. The  moon  hod  just  riseoy  and  as  the  carriage  passed 
slowly  through  the  grounds,  she  looM  Pot  on  thehigliTalK 
and  no  suspicion  entered  her  mind  that  she  was  not  approaeh- 
ing  the  convent.  When  she  descended  at  th«  door  ilie  vas 
received  by  two  women  of  middle  a^ge,  who  condocted  her 
along  a  corridor,  at  the  end  of  which  a  folding-door  was 
thrown  open,  and  Crescentia  found  herself  clasped  in  Iht 
aunt's  arms.  Iler  proud  heart,  that  had  been  so  uniMd  ta 
love,  beat  high  with  tenderness  and  respect  for  the  venerabli' 
woman  who  reminded  her  of  the  ancestors  of  her  proud  ran*, 
and  hour  after  hour  passed  away  in  earnest  conTereaiiai, 
whilst  Crescentia  forgot  her  fatigue  in  the  pleasure  she  tn- 
joyed. 

"  But  now,  my  daughter,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  I  austdi* 
miss  you ;  we  both  require  repose,  but  to-morrow  yoa  nos: 
be  prepared  for  important  communications,  and  to  ad  in  < 
great  cause.    Kay  Heaven  prosper  our  undertokingfir 

Crescentia  kissed  the  hand  of  her  venerable  aont,  m 
withdrew,  but  her  mind  was  full  of  wild  thoughts  and  hopes 
and  when  she  laid  her  head  on  her  pillow  these  gave  pUc 
to  dreams  still  more  wild  and  confused.  It  was  late  «he 
she  awoke  next  day,  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  she  e^ 
amlned  her  apartment,  and  the  view  from  the  windows,  vU 
curiosity.  The  former  was  ihmialied  with  a  magni&eiK 
that  bore  a  striking  contrast  to  the  neglected  appearance  < 
the  rest  of  the  house ;  the  fhmiture  displayed  no  small  tast 
and  the  tapestried  walls  represented  the  lives  of  the  n» 
celebrated  saints ;  the  toilet-table  was  hung  with  costly  sil 
and  covered  with  rich  boxes  of  Indian  manufacture  j  and ; 
one  end  of  the  room  stood  an  altar,  with  an  image  of  tl 
Virgin,  richly  wrought  in  silver,  placed  over  it.  A  ilig 
of  steps  led  from  the  verandali  into  the  garden,  and  CresK 
tia,  throwing  her  mantilla  around  her,  hurried  down  i 
stairs  to  make  herself  acquainted  with  the  external  appei 
ance  of  the  building.  It  was  a  scene  of  neglect  and  deaol 
tion,  mingled  with  much  beauty;  and  as  Crescentia  *• 
dered  amidst  luxurious  orange  trees,  pomegranatefj  and  c 
presses,  she  felt  that  this  was  a  fit  place  of  retirement  for 
sad  and  serious  mind. 

When  she  re-entered  her  apartmenty  ona  c^  tha  won 
who  had  attended  her  the  n^ht  beforehand  whose jiame  n 
Clara,  approached  her  with  that  sort  of  reipect  cJmtws  oi 
to  royalty.  Crescentia  was  surprised,. but  ^^tified ;  ifv  ^ 
though  this  homage  had  never  before  baaii  shown  t^b^t* 
had  longed  in  her  heart  to  have  her  right  to  it  acknowledge 
She,  therefore,  received  it  now  viMi,  plaaaeil  ooodfifcm^^ 
and  the  woman  proceeded  to  undo  the  folda  of  her  hmna 
hair,  and  to  prepare  her  for  the  visit  she  ww  to  pay  her  a« 
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She  placed  amongst  lier  sliiuing  tresses  ui  orDAincnt  com- 
po^  of  the  most  splendid  dianM>HiW|  and  t,hen  ht\d  htSiypti 
Crescentia's  astoni^ed  eyes  a  rich  robe  of  velvet,  and  a  veil, 
efflbrwdercd  with  gold  i^ Jewels, 

"  Why  80  much  finery  ?"  she  asked  of  the  attendant. 
**  Sorely  I  ought  not  to  appear  so  vain  and  irevldly  before 
mx  sQDt^  who  leads  so  holy  a  life." 

"It  is  her  Exeelleney*8  desire,  minha  Senora,"  replied 
Clara.  "  Yon  are  to-day  to  receive  company  worthy  of  this 
tttire,  and  her  fizeellency,  your  aunt,  is  now  anxiously  wait- 
injr  for  yoo.*' 

These  wofda  eaased  Crescentia  some  surprise,  but  she 
sud  nothing ;  and  after  permitting  the  woman  to  finish  her 
tcilet  as  sbt  pleased,  she  foflowed  her  to  the  apartment 
•here  her  aunt  expected  her  appearance  with  great  anxiety. 


CHATTEB  IT. 

Vb  notr  r«tnrn  to  Roderlgo  the  fisherman,  who  had  just 
ttaaleep  in  "his  hut  when  we  left  him,  many  weeks  before 
fte^sW  of  Crefic«itfa*s  meeting  with  her  aunt. 

Vl^  he  first  awdte  from  his  heavy  slumber,  he  fancied 
^a^^trH  in  a  dream :  for  he  was  neither  in  his  own  hum- 
hi^hme,  nor  yet  in  the  open  air,  where  he  had  so.  often 
paswl  a  sntnmer^s  t»ight,  but  in  a  strange  bed,  in  a  circuhir 
ftm,  with  an  arched  roof,  thick  walls,  and  deep  windows. 
TW  whole  place  was  strange  ;  and  when  he  tried  to  arouse 
ItHBself,  It  was  only  with  a  great  effort  he  could  riw-,  for  his 
held  thf  oUxd,  and  his  whole  frame  felt  oppressed  and  wea- 
^,  With  some  difficulty  he  dragged  himself  to  a  window, 
mi  there  he  saw,  far  below  him,  Cazlmbra  and  the  ocean 
flktering  in  the  sunshine,  by  which  he  comprehended  that 
ht «»  himself  confined  in  a  high  room  of  an  old  tower  that 
't.jod  near  the  top  of  the  Monte  d'Arabida.  The  appcar- 
ttee  of  the  small  but  strongly -built  room,  the  boltetl  doors, 
«d  iron  bara  of  the  windows,  all  showed  him  he  was  a  pri- 
MKT :  yet  it  was  in  vain  he  endeavoured  to  form  a  conjee- 
tore  why  or  how  he  came  to  be  there.  The  words  "  You 
liiafi  awake  to  a  life  of  enterprise  and  glory"  sounded  in  his 
»r6»  hot  his  head  was  confnsed  and  dizzy,  and  he  could  not 
fwsBect  whether  he  had  dreamt  them  or  heard  them  before 

After  some  time,  the  image  of  the  old  monk  returned  to 
^  memory ;  and  then  the  naiTatives  with  which  he  en- 
^ned  hts  attention  and  charmed  his  fancy  rose  before  him 
iite  magic  pictures,  reviving  some  of  the  pleasure  they  had 
pfta  him  bef>re. 

Bot  all  this  seemed  as  if  it  had  occurred  long  ago ;  and 
^hea  he  strove  to  recall  to  mind  how  an^  when  the  monk 
W  left  him;  all  was  again  painfiil  confusion  of  thought.  A 
ofierstHioQa  dread  took  possession  of  him,  that  some  nn- 
ecihly  fpirity  some  wicked  magician,  had  assumed  the  ve* 
»esWe  appearance  of  the  monk  to  fascinate  and  destroy  him. 
He  trembled,  -and  hastily  sought  a  sacred  relic,  a  gift  of 
l-'ather  Aatenlo^s,  which  always  rested  on  his  bosom.  The 
^  was  there,  but  he  now  perceived,  for  the  first  time,  that 
h»  ckt^s  haid  been  changed.  The  thoughts  suggested, 
fewwttr,  by  the  dierished  relic,  aided  him  in  regaining  soma 
wapoiire  i  iMl  so  busily  was  his  mind  engaged,  that  he  had 
takwi  n»  wit^4)f  how  time  was  passing,  until  the  door  of  the 
cpvtnieiit 'waa  opened,  and  a  man  entered  with  cautious 
<«pi. 

i^odttige  started  to  his  feet,  and,  hastily  advancing,  over- 
'^^Aned  him  titb  questions,  which  soon  proved  to  be  use- 
leas. 


*'  I  know  nothing,  Scnor,*'  said  the  man,  **  except  that 
you  ar^  eotmstcd  to  my  earo.  I  know  neither  your  name, 
nor  why  you  are  here.  But  take  connige,  for  you  will  not 
alwoys  remain, hete  ;  you  mat  know  that  your  life  is  des- 
tined to  be  one  of  enterprise  and  glory." 

"  Who  taught  you  these  words  ?"  anked  Boderigo.  "  You 
speak  with  the  tongue  of  my  vision." 

"  I  was  commanded  to  recall  them  to.younwnwyy,"  wid 
the  man,  "but  t  know  nothing  of  their  meaning.  I.^oi 
acting  under  authority,  to  which  X  bow  with  the  noost  pro- 
found respect ;  and  you  must  ask  no  more  questions,  ^r 
I  must  be  both  deaf  and  dumb  if  you  do.  I  am  bound  1^ 
a  sacred  vow,  and  I  would  rather  my  tongue  were  stiff  and 
cold  than  thai  I  should  break  that  pi'omise." 

The  firmness  of  this  man's  manner  convinoed  Bodcr^ 
that  prayers  and  persuasions  would  be  wasted  on  him» 
and  his  own  native  dignity  of  mind  made  him  shrink  iroin 
vain  complaints  and  useless  resistance.  He  therefore  re- 
solved to  await,  with  what  patience  he  might,,  the  coo- 
clusion  of  this  strange  adventure ;  and  seatii^  himself  in 
silence,  he  saw  his  visiter  retire,  without  utt^ing  a4io^r 
word.        > 

The  latter,  however,  soon  returned,  bripging ,  refresh* 
ments,  the  luxury  of  which  surprised  Boderigo ;  and  placing 
on  the  tabic  a  lantern,  and  the  means  of  striking  a  lighty 
he  pointed  out  to  him  a  recess  in  the  wall,  filled  with  books 
and  manuscripts,  and  then  left  him  onee  more  jin  s<diti^ifJi)* 

Roderigo  eagerly  turned  towards  the  hookey  as  a  m^ABS 
of  banishing  useless  reflections,  and  there  hp  found  so  mHph 
to  interest  him,  that  the  dusk  of  evening  found  himrS^ill 
busily  engaged,  examining  the  treasures  provided  fyf.lu^ 
amusement.  At  length,  he  opened  a  small  rpll  of  ptMrohmeiAt, 
and,  to  his  astonishment,  perceived  that  it  was  .adilrfpoed 
to  himself,  and  written  and  signed  by  Father  Af)JU|i|ip. 
It  contained  the  following  lines ;  and,  as  Boderigo  3;ead,  he^vo 
longer  repinc<I  at  a  fate  over  which  his  best  friaip4  ir«s 
watching  : — "  I  pray  you,*'  said  the  letter,  "  by  ywjjc  ffH|h 
in  our  religion,  and  by  your  affection  for  myself*  t4^  flMiHWf  t 
to  your  present  trial.  You  will  not  surely  hcsit4^|  .^ii^n 
the  holy  church  and  yom*  best  friend  alike  oogfrnn^^^ytfi. 
Do  not  offer  any  resistance,  however  strange- nM^'^.tke 
things  you  are  asked  to  do — ask  no  questions^-rmajce  mo 
disclosures  about  yourself — be  cautious,  boldf  ai)4  obedient, 
and  you  will  not  only  please  your  friend^  hfit  beeope  a 
blessecl  instrument  of  good  in  the  hands  of  that  lioly-  ar«i«r 
to  which  your  heart  is  devoted.  You  wUl  very  shOBl^  be 
introduced  to  Don  Joas  de  Bibeira— ^obey  himribr^^is 
only  the  voice  of  one  higher  than  himself,"  ^  .  . . 

"  I  will  obey,"  said  Boderigo,  fervently,  as  here^peelfimy 
replaced  the  parchment,  that  seeme^l  to  assure^  him  .-of i  l^e 
presence  of  his  beloved  teacher.  "  I  havp  not- yet  l^artUio 
disobey  him  ;  and  if  I  be  under  the  influence  of  a  oliarm, 
I  will  wait  till  that  mysterious  stranger  dissolve  it<  CatJber 
Antonio  well  knows  that  I  have  grown  to  manhood  ittbmis- 
sive  to  his  will,  but  ho  now  requires  coun^e  also,  iomI  I 
feel  it  rising  in  my  breast  like  a  slumbering  giant  prepaflng 
for  battle." 

Boderigo's  first  thought  on  the  following  morning  was 
the  book-shelf,  and  he  was  not  long  of  once  more  availiag 
himself  of  tliat  resource  against  the  weariness  of  ailesce  and 
solitude.  Most  of  the  manuscripts  contained  the  hlttfitj:  of 
his  countr}',  and  neighbouring  lands  ;  and  as  be  ei^;«riy 
devoured  their  pages,  the  days  passed  too  qoiokly,  and.  iie 
borrowed  hours  from  the  night  to  pnrsue  his  stqdieAr  The 
new  thoughts  and  desires  that  awoke  in  his  bquI  made  IKbi 
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forget  thai  he  vas  alone,  and  lie  neither  longed  for  air  nor 
exevciM. 

When  a  week  had  thus  elapsed,  his  pleasure  was  increased 
by  the  society  of  his  jailor's  son,  a  pale  youth,  who  wore 
the  dress  of  a  religiotts  student,  and  said  he  desired  to 
share  the  studies  of  Scnor  Francisco,  as  Hoderlgo  was  ac- 
customed to  bo  now  named.  The  latter  received  him  kindly, 
and  soon  discovered  that  he  was  a  most  raluable  guide  on 
the  path  to  knowledge,  and  could  solve  for  him  much  that 
had  seemed  before  impenetrable  mysteries.  The  rising  sun 
often  shone  on  the  two  indeflitigable  students,  and  the  pale 
moon  found  them  seated  beside  their  lamp,  either  engaged 
in  rending,  or  the  thoughtftil  Pedro  pouring  out  his  Itnow- 
ledge  to  the  eagerly  listening  Roderigo. 

**  Yon  look  pale  to-day,  Senor  Francisco,"  said  his  young 
teacher  one  morning ;  «*  would  you  not  like  to  interrupt  your 
•tndy  and  take  a  little  exercise  in  the  open  air  ?  It  would, 
I  think,  give  yo«  new  strength." 

**  If  you  are  commissioned  to  invite  me  to  do  this,  I  will 
follow  yoo  with  pleasure,*'  replied  Bodorigo. 

**  There  is  a  man  below  who  will  accompany  you  If  you 
wish  to  ride,"  said  Pedro;  '<and  if  you  would  fence  there  is 
no  lack  of  arms." 

**  I  am  inexperienced  in  all  such  arts,**  said  Roderigo,  with 
a  bhish  of  shame,  *'  but  my  arm  is  powerftil,  my  courage  not 
untried,  and  I  should  like  to  learn  the  management  of  a 
horse,  and  the  use  of  a  sword." 

**  Then  folk>w  me,**  said  his  companion,  opening  the  door, 
and  both  descended  a  winding  staircase  until  they  reached 
the  ground  floor  of  the  tower.  On  entering  an  open  oourt, 
the  morning  afar  refireehed  Roderigo,  and  gave  him  a  foeling 
of  strength  and  enjoyment,  that  made  him  look  with  pleasure 
on  two  horses,  one  of  which  was  led  towards  him  by  the  man 
his  companion  had  named.  After  an  hoar*s  ride,  during 
which  time  Pedro  remained  seated  in  the  court,  Roderigo 
and  his  riding-master  passed  another  hour  in  foncing ;  the 
latter,  who  was  an  elderly  man  of  great  strength  and  skill, 
then  bestowed  on  him  some  words  of  encouragement  and 
praise,  and,  appointing  the  same  hour  the  following  morning 
for  a  renewal  of  their  exercises,  Roderigo  returnod  to  his 
apartment  with  his  fellow-student. 

When  two  months  had  thus  passed  over  Roderigo  *s  head, 
fow  that  had  known  him  as  the  poor  flsherman  of  Gazimbra 
wooM  have  been  able  to  recognise  him.  His  natorally  grace- 
ful form  was  strengthened  by  tlie  active  exercises  in  which 
he  duly  became  more  proficient,  and  his  niental  cultivation 
had  imparted  an  intellectual  expression  to  his  features,  and 
a  refinement  to  his  manner  and  speech,  that  gave  him  the 
air  of  one  bom  to  command.  He  rode  and  fenced  in  so 
snpfrlor  a  manner,  that  he  received  the  most  enthusiastic 
praises  from  his  master,  whtlsi  his  conversation  hod  acquired 
all  the  charm  which  a  newly-awakened  enthusiasm  for  know- 
ledge imparts,  when  it  acts  on  a  mind  of  noble  powers. 

At  length  a  change  come  over  his  life.  His  jailor  entered 
his  room  one  evening,  and,  with  a  respectful  bow,  said,  '*  The 
merchant  under  whose  care  yon  are  to  return  to  your  family 
waits  for  you,  Senor  Francisco,  Be  prepared  to  set  out  be- 
fore sunrise." 

Roderigo  could  not  sleep  that  night,  his  mind  was  so  filled 
with  anxious  expectations  and  vain  surmises  as  to  what  was 
BOW  awaiting  him.  A  t  an  early  hour  his  jailor  brought  him 
Ua  breokthst,  a  rich  travelling  cloak  and  brood-brimmed  hat, 
and  iriMU  lie  had  concluded  his  meal  and  his  toilet,  his  two 
taaehcn  entered,  and  ofibred  to  aeconpany  him  down  the 
1HH«    AihielladtthttnjeTfrtheT»ney,thenio«iwii»still 


visible  in  the  heavens,  and  the  first  foint  llglit  of  the  davn 
was  just  appearing  as  they  silently  reaahed  the  spot  where 
Roderigo 's  new  companions  wero  vttiting  for  hin. 

Several  mules  stood  in  a  line  fostened  together,  and  loaded 
with  various  wares  ;  a  well-armed  muleteer  was  leated  oa 
the  foremost,  and  several  men,  also  armed,  stood  near.  Tbe 
merchant,  who  was  already  mounted,  brought  op  the  rear, 
and  a  mule,  with  a  saddle,  stood  prepared  for  Boduigo.  The 
merchant  greeted  hhn  with  a  few  monoayUables,  intended  to 
express  a  welcome  ;  his  two  companions  took  leave^  sad,  foil 
of  surprise,  he  mounted  his  mule  and  set  out  on  his  mysteri- 
ous journey. 

When  the  morning  light  permitted  Roderigo  to  reooonoitie 
the  party  around  him,  his  attention  was  attracted  to  tiie 
merchant,  who  silently  rode  by  his  side.  He  was  a  fstmao, 
with  a  red  sunburnt  foce,  ba^  eyebrows,  and  long  blad 
hair.  His  every  movement  was  slow  and  mdolent ;  sod  he 
held  in  his  hand  a  sheet  of  parchment,  covered  with  fi^im, 
that  seemed  to  absorb  his  whole  attention,  ibr  he  rede  oo 
during  several  hours  without  uttering  a  word,  or  even  cast- 
ing a  look  on  his  companion.  Roderigo  was  at  length 
wearied  of  this  silence  ;  and  when  he  saw  the  merchant 
roll  up  his  parchment,  and  deposit  it  within  his  okisk,  he 
made  an  attempt  to  introduce  some  conversation  j  the  nplv 
he  received  was,  however,  in  such  a  lisUess  vmoe,  aocoei- 
panied  by  so  long  a  yawn,  that  he  saw  lie  need  not  Wok  in 
that  quarter  for  any  amnsement  to  shorten  the  jounej, 
and  he  gave  up  the  vain  attempt  In  a  fow  minutes  after- 
wards, on  looking  at  his  fot  companion,  he  perceived  that 
he  had  follen  arieep,  whilst  the  reins  hung  loosely  on  hu 
mule's  neck.  The  armed  horseman  in  the  front  stniel  opl 
a  patriotic  song,  which  was  succeeded  fay  another,  end  as- 
other ;  and  Roderigo  rode  on,  till  the  snn  was  high  ia  the 
heavens,  with  nothing  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  joomer, 
or  the  thread  of  his  meditations,  save  the  nusieal  voiee  4 
the  escort,  and  the  occasional  passing  by  of  a  k)Ag  strinS 
of  mules  like  their  own,  sometimes  aeeompanied  by  a  ssb^ 
stantial-looking  merchant,  with  his  attendants,  and  mm- 
timee  by  the  boki  peasants  of  the  oeuntry,  who  earry  on  a 
smuggling  trade,  and  are  to  this  day  constantly  net  vit^ 
on  the  roads  of  Portugal,  foraiiag,  with  tMr  heavily  ladd 
mules,  their  daring  appearance,  their  dark  cloaks,  sw 
peaked  hats,  the  Utter  slouched  over  their  swarthy  isces 
most  picturesque  groups,  well  suited  to  the  wild  romaDce  tf 
the  scenes  in  which  they  are  often  enconntercd. 

At  noon,  the  party  halted,  for  the  bomiiig  heat  made  j 
necessary  to  seek  repose  for  man  and  beast ;  and  having  m 
the  high  road,  and  traversed  for  some  tine  some  broktf 
ground,  where  a  rough  path  was  only  eooasionally  viiibk 
they  drew  up  at  the  door  of  a  lonely  rainoaa-lookiag  hoiiai| 
The  loud  knocks  applied  to  the  door  were  for  some  timj 
only  replied  to  by  tlie  barking  of  a  wMoli-dog ;  but,  «hel 
Uieir  patience  was  well  nigh  nearly  exhausted,  the  door  wa 
opened  car^Uy  by  a  dark  gipsy-looking  man,  who  inquin 
what  was  wanted  by  the  travellers. 

<'  Ahem  !  you  ha^-e  kept  ua  waating  a  goodly  Ume,*'  r^ 
plied  the  merchant.  **  A  $ktr  «MW«  tknm^k  ihe  mitf'*     ' 

^  £nter/'  said  the  man,  *<  the  house  is  at  your  orders.**  ^ 
suspicion,  folly  justified  by  the  appearance  of  the  place,  ss 
the  roerchant*s  mysterious  words,  darted  thnNigh  Roderigol 
mind.  »  Senor,*'  he  smd,  •  I  pei«eive  arma  beneath  yoj 
cloak— your  people,  too,  are  armed,  and  joa  and  they  « 
safe,  go  where  yon  win  ;  but  I  liave  ne  woofM  with  vhic 
to  defend  nysd^  and  this  {daoe  4#«Mi  iaipirt»evil 
oonrage." 
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"To*  kft?e iwOBiig  to  fcflr,**  replM  the  Uay  ncrebant, 
"kit  jon  cen  take  <me  of  tkeae  gnni— a  Mettng-plaAe  will 
be  ihovD  ym,  ami  yoa  maj  aleep  witbent  kw-^yim  will 
bve  M  otbor  epyerUuiity  <br  lepoee  until  yoa  reaoh  the 
eadofyoor  joBTMy.*' 

Redflrigo,  reaeiofed  hy  these  words,  sought  the  reiiresh- 
owflt  hii  eottpnUNi  reooiiiiiieiifledy  and  slept  lonndlj,  until 
m»d  with  a  sanunone  to  jrooeed  again  on  his  Jonrney. 
It  Tsa  mgfat  wlieB  they  passed  through  the  long  streets  of 
ailnmbennif  eity  ;  and,  after  a  hw  words  mnrmnred  by 
Hat  nerohant  to  1^  attendantSt  the  latter  turned  abruptly 
W  a  different  street,  and  left  their  master  to  proceed  alone 
¥idi  Boderigo. 

Then  two  rode  silently  on,  and  at  last  they  reached  a 
bifli  vsll,  akog  whiob  they  passed  till  they  arrived  at  a 
linfe  gtte.  The  mepduuit  knooked  here  three  times, 
ud  vhen  tho  gate  was  opened,  he  pronoooeed  again  the 
aviterioos  words,  **A  ttar  thinM  ikrOMffh  tka  misi  ;*'  on 
iM  tie  porter  gave  a  short  whistle,  and  several  Uaek 

brtoavith  torebes  hurried  to  the  spot. 
Tiieb^  light  of  these  torehet  showed  Roderigo  that 

bni  a  a  large  and  shady  garden,  and  as  he  looked  round 

liti  enmity,  a  deep  voiee,  whoso  tones  weio  not  unknown 

^  faa.  istd,  ••  We  are  now  at  our  plaoe  of  destination,*' 
S«im>  started  :  no  one  was  near  him  but  the  merrbant, 
jft,  mely  thai  voioe  was  not  bis.  "  Boderigo,"  he  oon- 
tiSBsd,  **  I  onoo  toM  yon,  as  you  Ml  adeep,  that  yon  would 
mb  to  a  new  Hfe — ^you  are  now  on  the  very  brink  of  that 
awexiftenee." 

"Yw,  yon  !**  exclaimed  Boderigo,  gnaing  in  surprise  on 
tk»  isatares  of  the  man,  imperfectly  lighted  as  they  were 
>5  ^  tsrchea  the  eervants  held,  "  are  yon  the  monk  whom 
1  iad|td  m  my  cottage  f " 

*  As  naeh  tliat  monk  as  I  am  now  a  merchant,"  was  the 
n^j ;  "  theae  are  only  dii^pnises,  adqited  in  order  to  fnro* 
m^  s  Bsered  eanse,  wUeh  may  the  saints  bless  !  Yon  will 
W  nnrB  of  thia  from  Don  Joas  de  Ribofara  t  meanwhile, 
ti  part  here." 

With  these  words,  the  mysterious  stranger  departed  ; 
m4  fisderigo  was  conducted  by  the  blaok  servants  to  the 
^  where  a  ku^  wekl*ftimished  apartment  was  prepared 


CHAFTEB  T. 

A  DKATH-LmB  sHence  reigned  in  Roderigo*s  apartment 
ihrinf  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  and  a  negro,  who  made 
<?»  that  he  couM  not  speak,  brought  him  all  he  required. 
W,  roaae  care  had  been  taken  to  provide  Ibr  his  amuse* 
amt  bv  means  of  a  manuscript  wrapt  in  nlk,  that  was  laid 
«  Us  table,  and  that  fully  succeeded  in  drawing  his  thoughts 
Na  his  own  adventures,  and  engrossing  his  whole  atten- 
^.  This  mannscrrpt  contained  the  adventures  of  Don 
Selissttan,  and  told  how,  after  being  seveneiy  wounded  on 
(he  batHe-Md  of  Alcaxar-qnivir,  he  had  been  taken  captive, 
^  he  had  eflbeted  his  escape,  and  how,  disdaining  to  re- 
'«t«r  his  kittgdotti  as  a  fligitive.  be  now  lived  a  lonely  exile 
k  Georgia.  The  manuscript  then  described,  in  glowing 
*VBn,  the  ardent  ionglngs  of  the  Portuguese  to  possess 
Aeir  kmg  agnsn  ;  tho  hatefbl  oppression  of  the  ^Mtnish 
f^  the  firmer  prosperity  of  the  land,  and  the  hope  eater* 
fitted  I7  Bttny  tbat  its  glory  would  yet  revive.  The  im- 
V^MAKd  dmfmu»  fi  tiM  language  remimled  Roderigo  of 
•"^emenatkNmfae  knd  held  with  Father  Antonlo^-^the 
"^uarmtivesef  tho  monk  in  hia  oottago  also  tf/fnmA 


to  his  memory— 4he  cry  of  his  eountry  seemed  to  sound  in 
his  ears,  his  bosom  heaved  with  patriotic  enthusiaam,  and 
he  resdvod  to  risk  both  lilb  and  liberty,  if  bis  aid  were 
needed,  for  the  welfare  of  Portugal. 

When  evening  arrived  with  her  dark  shades,  the  negro 
servant  beckoned  Roderigo  to  foUow  *him.  They  passed 
along  gloomy  corridors,  until  they  reached  a  door  that  led 
into  the  garden,  and  here  all  was  still  silent  as  the  mansion. 
Tall  trees  bent  their  branches  over  the  walks,  and  high 
walls  divided  the  plaoe  from  tlie  bustling  world  without ;  not 
even  a  breese  stirred  the  leaves,  to  give  a  semblanoo  o# 
life,  and  the  negro  glided  on  in  front  ojp  Roderigo  till  they 
arrived  at  a  bower  of  myrtles,  arohcd  over  a  mossy  bank* 
Here  the  servant  turned  towards  the  house,  whilst  a  gentle* 
man  rose  from  the  bank  to  welcome  Roderigo.  This  was 
Don  Joas  de  Ribeira,  who  first  pronounced  his  own  name, 
and  then  that  of  Father  Antonio,  by  whose  antherity  ho 
said  he  was  about  \o  speak,  and  who  sent  his  Uesslag  to 
his  former  pupil. 

•<Do  not  be  surprised,"  he  then  said,  «<if  I  oau  with 
difficulty  remove  my  eyes  from  your  Ihoe,  or  if  I  seem  in 
looking  on  you  io  lack  some  of  thai  calmness  which  this 
hour  requires.  You  will  so(m  learn  the  causa  of  this  ;  but 
first  permit  me  to  ask  a  qnestlon-^bave  you  road  the  manu* 
script  I  placed  in  your  apartasant,  and  what  do  yon  think 
ofitr 

**  That  manuscript  ocoupiei  my  every  tiionght,  Senor," 
replied  Rodsrigo,  **  and  it  seems  to  give  me  a  ohm  to  the 
reason  of  my  being  takoi  away  from  my  fishing  not,  ani 
led,  as  I  have  been,  from  wonder  to  wonder.  Don  Bebastaaa 
lives  !  his  people  wish  to  naito  to  win  his  throne  fat  him-* 
even  the  hnrabiest  who  have  faithftil  hearts  may  taha  a 
part  in  this  glorious  undertaking,  and  Father  Antonio  has 
told  you  that  you  may  confide  in  me.  My  blood,  then,  for 
my  king — my  hand  for  his  brave  defenders  !" 

<*  These  are  dreams,  young  man,"  said  Ribeira,  moum«*- 
fhlly ;  **  yon  have  read  only  drearaa-^yon  speak  only  of 
dreamsk  Hopeful  hearts  eonoeived  them — ^misfortane  has 
fostered  the  superstition,  and  in  shipwreok  they  have  dung' 
to  this  frail  jdank.  Rut  tho  pUnk  is  of  rotten  wood,  and  wo 
must  all  sink  if  we  have  not  courage  to  struggle  with  the* 
waves  of  adversity,  deprived  of  that  precariotts  prop.  8ebas« 
tian  fell  at  Alcaaar.  The  hermit  in  Georgia  ia  a  mere  ignm 
/0iwu$f  but  one  that  will  suffice  to  lead  us  yet  to  the  true  star 
of  our  hope.  The  cry  of  my  country  reoaUed  me  from  Beai{]» 
where,  witli  others,  I  hnd  sought  a  refuge  from  the  Spamsh 
yoke.  We  pkoed  ourselves  at  the  head  of  a  oonfbderacy, 
which  has  members  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  we  won 
thousands  to  our  oause  ;  we  spread  tho  report  of  tho  kuig's 
escape  ;  and  we  chained  the  people  with  bonds  th^  cannd 
rend.  We  have  now  to  show  the  Portnguese  their  king,  and 
he  will  shortly  have  a  force  tlmt  will  make  Spain  tremUe.'' 

*<  Your  words  are  a  riddle,  Don  Joas,'*  said  Roderigo, 
**  for  as  you  have  yourself  acknowledged,  our  hope  perished 
on  the  bloody  field  of  Ak^aiar." 

**  Rut  heaven  oan  save  by  a  miracle  when  k  pleases," 
answered  Ribeira.  "  A  thousand  prayers  have  been  ofibrsd 
op  for  our  cause— its  friends  kneel  daily  at  our  altars,  ami 
it  cannot  fail  to  sncoeed.  Evetything  has  fovoured  us  till 
now — ^the  light  of  knowledge  is  on  our  side,  darkness  covers 
the  eyes  of  our  oppressots-<-tlie  wealth  I  never  priaed  before 
gives  me  now  seed  for  the  richest  harvest;  and  my  friend 
Don  Loais  Oamlnho  has  a  focihty  m  adopting  any  disguise^ 
that  pepolUuriy  fits,  htm  for  the  moat  perilona  affiurs  of  iha 
confederacy.    Hie  glowing  ekK|neiiot  and  hit  poetM  l«l«|il 
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ujLixtUiij^y&y,  mm}t  and  warm  the  coldefti  hearts.  These 
a<J^YAnl#^jire  pledges  of  the  proiectiou  of  licnven,  and  the 
ultim|Ate,s[i|:<!et8  of  our.eiUerpriBe ;  And  now^  in  yoa,  Senorj 
i:e  receive  the  best  gift  of  all.'*  , 

"  In  me  !  '*  cried  B4oderAgo:  **  1  bring  ^on  nothing  boi  a 
true  heQrtf.a  willing  nind^  and  all  the  hatred  a  FortDiguese 
ought  to  feel  for  ^s  oppressors." 

V  Nature  formed  you  to  be  the  BUiqport  of  a  sighing  na- 
tion^" continued  Elbeira ;  **  it  wsis  not  without  design  she 
gave  jou  the  features  on  which  I  gaze  with  astonishment, 
It  is  said  that  no  two  leaves  are  ever  alike — that  Kature  is 
too  rioh  to  permit  of  repetition — hut,  bj  St.  le^  !  she  has 
given  yott  the  liiatnres  of  Don  Sebastian,  and  the  more  un- 
usual  such  a  resemblance  is,  the  more  cause  we  have  to  re* 
gard  it  as  designed  for  a  great  ol^ject.  Pather  Antonio  first 
remarked  this  wonderful  cireumstance — he  communicated  it 
to  Qs^-the  pUn  WAS  concerted  in  his  cell,  and  thence  H  was 
that  Doft  Louis  Caminho  set  out  to  seek  jou  at  Cazimfara^ 
Your  cottage  was  set  on  fire^a  sopori6c,  mUed  with  your 
evening  draught,  lulled  your  senses  into  unconsciousness,  and 
you  were  in  this  state  removiyi  to  the  old  fortress,  where  y^u 
parsed  yonr  time  of  trial  and  pveparation  for  a  noble  enter- 
pilee.  Think  not  that  you  are  guilty  of  a  robbery  in  seizing 
the  crown.  The  nobles  of  Portugal  place  it  on  your  head, 
and  you  shall  wear  it  only  as  tlie  .hunband  of  a  lady,  whoae^ 
birth  entities  her  to  sit  on  a  throne.  The  aged  Priacess 
Eu^bia  hoA  left  her  convent  to  instruct  you  in  all  the  secrets 
of  the  £)mi(y  Jibpnt  to  adopt  you.  Do  not  attempt  to  answer 
n^o  ^o^T-IciiQ  undemtiind your  feelings^— prepare  yourself 
tb«n  l»y  i^lent .reflection  to  obey  the  will  of  heaven.  Tour 
oomiti7  qaUs  npon,yo%  the  happiness  of  millions  is  in  your 
hands*  ^Pather  Antonio  desires  me  to  remind  you  of  the 
ol^edience  you  so i often  promised  him;  and  the  Churchy 
through  him>  n^^ves  you  her  blessing.  See,  it  is  already  night ; 
return  to  your  chamber,  whilst  I  gp  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
the  friends  of  Portugal." 

Sjpeechless  and  agitated^  Boderigo  followed  Bibeira  as  he 
returned,  to  the  hcose.  As  they  approached,  they  perceived 
tha^  the  apartments  on  the  ground-floor  were  lighted  np^  and 
Don  Joaa  kid  his  hand  on  Boderigo*s  arm  and  drew  him 
olqse  to  the  wall,  so  that  he  could  look  into  an  apartment, 
the  window  of , which  opened  into  the  garden.  An  aged  kdy 
was  s^i^ed  In.im  arm*chair-^her  dress  was  that  of  a  nun,  and 
by  heiisidost^od  a  young  person,  whose  extraordinary  beauty 
a(6Mrded,a.^^ng^)  contrast  to  the  wrinkled  features  of  her 
comjK^piop^fiiid  made  Boderigo *s  heart  beat  with  an  emotion 
he  ,had  neiyer,  experienced  before.  The  soft  light  of  the  wax 
caipdW^^^llrOn^ier  features,. and  as  she  respectfully  bent  her 
he^  ,to  listen  t9  the  words  of  the  nun^  a  tender  anxiety 
addf4.axi  indescribable  charm  to  her  noble  countenance* 
Every  expr^i^m  of  pride  was  banished  from  her  brow ;  and 
as  Bodcxigoi  gUtSed  at  the.  niaiden  in  her  pale  blue  robe,  bend- 
ing ov^r  the  nun  in  the  bMc  dress  of.  her  order,  and  marked 
the  bright  eye,  the  soft  lips,  and  graceful  fonn  of  the  lovely 
girl,  he  felt  asif  he  could  never  weary  of  admiring  such  a  being. 

*'  That  is  the  maiden  on  whose  JifMl  you  are  to  pUuse  the 
crpwn^"  whispered  Bibeira»  aJQber  a  few  minutes  of  silence. 
*\  Take  her  picture  in  your  heart  to  yonr  apartment,  and  you 
will  no  logger  doubt  whether  or  not  to  take  possession  of  your 
happiness*" 

'*  But  I  shall  only  the  more  doubt  xay  worthiness,"  said 
BoderjgQ.  **  Voii  have^ven  me  a  difficult  task,  Senor,  and 
now  t^e  from  me  the  power  to  refiise  it.  Teach  me  then 
to  act  fo  as  to  satisfy  my  eonsoiencej  and  yet  make  my  ooon- 
lig^  }wga  m,  it«  dielnaiop/' 


*'  Yonder  epmes  your  Uack  guidfl^'!^f4  JEKMrfif  gaiiy. 
"  Good  night,  Don  Sebastian."        .    ,  . .,, 

With  agitated  steps  Boderjgo.pacc4  hlsicbinbKr  ibcnoy 
hours  ere  he  retired  to  rest,  and  whan  fit  iength>hK&ll  isW 
a  deep  slumber,  a  dream,  dothed  jn.  the^fpha>oCtrojyb,  iwmrttd 
his  pillow.  It  offered  him  A  crown*  W  ,with  a  tnnnbiing 
hand  Bodflingo  pbced  it. on  the  head  of  the  atfel,  wiwn 
dazzling  bea^y  still  floated  before  hi«,^ef.  The  wniai 
sun  did  not  dispel  the  dream,  bub  added  io  it  the  li^  «f 
hope  and  renewed  couriffe^  and  Boderigo  rofe  with  thsfiiai 
resolution  to  ploy  tlie  part  that  bad  jbaen  assjgw^  hinw 
the  best  of  his  powers* 

A  grey-haired  domestic  tentend  his  room  about  aooa,  tod 
presented  him  with  a  rich  velvet  robe,  which  he  ntpaUd 
him  to  put  on.  Ha  then  ptjnoefyied  to  /Airaiig^  ih»  jroang 
man*s  liAir  and  heard  in,, a  pefsuliar-^J^Cr.Aft^  ^^^^  1" 
placed  on  his  head,  a  lu^  en^lat>id^p4r^U|^ .  jewek  Wiies 
he  stood  thus  richly  aitired,  the  a14  seifvant.  ho^M  at  \m 
earnestly  for  a  moment^  and  ihm  faUtng  j^  hia  M,  mhmsi 
his  knees.  "Forgive  me^  Ictenory"  ho<4aid^  *'hoi  myoU 
hcArt  is  ready  to  burst  as  I  look  on  grou.,  Jl^t^.hs  lodM 
when  I  saw  him  ItmL  ^y  God  Umsjwi,  ^enoiv  aad give 
you  his  diiq;>Q$ition,  since  he  has  given  yoiiJhViiaeeaadtDnB. 
The  old  Miguel  will  sen-e  you  with  hu»  blood,  for  yoa  Uk 
on  him  with  his  master's  eyes/'  i 

Boderigo  was  moved  by  the  old.  mai}*a  eAfanestaess  »iJ| 
kindly  bending  down,  assisted  to  raise  him  frqiUtthc  grousij 
And  not  less  touching  was  his  first  interview,  ¥fifh  DwaM 
Busebia.  The  old  lady's  eyes  filled  with  i^afts^m^s  fvui^ 
them  on  his  face,  and  it  was  difficult  for. ^r  to  hear  ianuBd 
that  she  was  not»  indeed,  lookj^  ^  Seb^ii^a^  JtM  ™Bciij 
loved  and  much-lamented  hero*  who,  1^4  iKon,%  hiauetf  i 
throne  in  every  true  heart  in  Portugi^r . 

Their  interview  huted  many  hoofth  for  iJaaebiAliadinBcli 
totell,andmAnyinsitrueUQnstO£ive;  imdaaaheprsceciM 
in  her  task,  she  felt  every  minut<3  an  incn^^g  respect  sd 
admiration  for  the  pqre  hf art:,  t^  clfur  .understandiiigy  sa^ 
the  generous  ooun^  of  ih^  man  lor  whom  afae  Jbadxefohr«^ 
to  do  so  much.  At  last  she  rose  fi^on  her  seat»  but  desiriD( 
Boderigo  not  to  move,  she  <9ened  Hat  .doair  ,af  ^  cahincf 
whence  Cresoentia had  been  a  QopiQealed  wUmsaofall  tb 
had  passed,  and  taking  \ier  hand  she  led  her  forward,  W  itj 
a  proud  and  queenly  air  CrescentJA  advanced  to  the  oeotf 
of  the  ^^ment,bnt  there  she  suddenly  panaed,  overwhehoe 
with  a  sensation  of  maidenly  sluune  tliAt  bad  hitlierto  bee 
repressed  by  more  importAut  thooghts  and  ^fty  ^ntimend 
Boderigo  Approaohed  and  knelt  fw&dni  lier  .YvMh  an  air  * 
graceful  devotion,  whilst  his  heart  throbbed  with.  Ahafpiae 
to  which  he  could  give  no  utterance. 

"  This  is  the  bride  Portugal  offers  yovp  SebM^ant"  li 
Donna  Busebta,  solemnly.  *'  She  \s,j9nK$f^J9Xf4  th^crov 
you  will  present  to  her  is  that  of.  h^  ancesloca. .  JU^v  Goij 
blessing  be  with  you  both.  A  bride  oC  the  f^f^  ooosecrs^ 
your  union,  and  may  your  descendanta  bleaAJiiAl«9«*'       i 

"  May  I  tonch  this  hand  ?  '*  said  Bodei%0|4ltik  ifoJMKti^ 
trembled  with  emotioa«  "  Mj^  X  prononnpft^^fc  fiftj  >«^ 
Posterity  may,  indeed,  cvrse  my  nane,  if  I  ^  nffi,  pi^ii^o. 
to  be  worthy  of  the  hafpinw  ^jmtmn  KH^  .^  ^^^ 

*<  Bue,  Don  Sebastian,"  sAid  CriM4e|BAi«»';vW^  ^  ^ 
bhish  passed  across  her  .brow  :  'Uiiano^^tt^iitbat  f| 
should  kneel  to  me.  Let  us  Jioit  .ihittl^iC^^jfiiia^^lkefi^H 
private  happiness  n?nat  hav«i  nff  foif^^lfffff^...ft^»ii(tTtA 
destiiy  that  leads  me  to  yw;il^rWn#ng,rtOT^ 
dage  of  my  country,  I  giy(|,  y9U;,th^  hiyi^  ,ifiiicib  had 
^eas^fr>d,Iwoiddli»Yecpffeffat4ift<b^ 
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it».  So^kifs  lh«  desire  of  my  litait,  and  cAndonr  demands 
that  joa  shoold  know  it.** 

1kfieAg(f\fl^beA  m  he  foie  thrni  the  grbnnd :  for  the  calm 
irardf  aaid'ihajiMr  t)f  fhti  lotiiAy  -Crcseentia  seemed  cold  and 
fcpilitmi^^^  irlid  altiead^r'vrer^ipped  her  in  Kg  heart ; 
Vit  i  ttative  dkidncy  and  sense  of  dignity  made  hhn  refram 
fern  vipttMiig  his  feefings  hj  trord  or  look.  He  fblt  that 
Mfini  }ni^ieir#as  not  the  fitting  time ;  and  as  he  raised 
kis  gticeftil  fkm  to  its  ihll  height^  and  stood  befbre  Crefl- 
emSa  vitli  ft  htippf  mixtmie  tf  mabty  tenderness  and  pride 
m  Us  air  a^'  ftatttres,  a  deeper  bbsh  than  belbre  mantled 
ia  her  cheek,  a  slight  tremoor  passed  through  her  frame, 
tsA  As  irhfspereA  to  herself,  ^  Fe  is  indeed  a  right  royal- 
nscBg  eeniorc* 

Ksdengb  tniir  now  AityiH  the  cohkpany  of  the  two  hdies, 
JBring  every  h«nr'  that  ecrtdd  be  i<pared  from  the  instmctlons 
of  Dm  Jo«r  d^Bthdrii,  wfjd  had  undertaken  to  initiate  him 
fikit  dl  ite'd^llk  af  goir«imniettt  whieh  were  essential  for 
ys^liiiow. '  Domiib  Enselilia  afio  informed  him  of  all  the 
tofliwraa  arid  affidrs,  and  Boderigo  oould  soon  talk  of  all 
thesesiilafeiKiirhehadind^  been  the  nnfortnnate  Sebas- 
ttateeK  -  fie  Iba^fr^m  Bibeh-a  that  nightly  meetings 
'^^mMgtties  were  heM  in  the  mansion  in  which  he  was 
tier  la&Gng ;  ^l!kal  messengers  went  to  and  fro  bearing  de* 
^ttebo  from  tlie  leaders— and  that  the  moment  was  fast  ap- 
jntddaglfhkk  tbt  Mcret  Voald  be  declared  in  every  comer 
^iht  liiS^idcMii.    Yet,  exciting  as  were  the  thoughts  pro- 
dM  by  -UMS  tldhigs,  erety  feeling  of  his  noble  heart 
mnei  iMn^tb  iStke  spot  inhabited  by  Crescentia.    Their 
tiff  inieMbrs^  and  the  tender  connection  now  acknow- 
IflM  biBt«M(r  thiem,  bial  soon  ripened  into  the  fondest  de- 
ndoa  the  safaliratiott  with  Whieh  she  had  at  fhrst  inspired 
^  sad  boond  his  sod  to  hers  with  indissoluble  ties.    The 
^  garden^'trith  its  shady  avenues,  became  to  him  a  pa- 
nose «f  jaf,  ind  had  enehiuitment  placed  a  magic  seal  npon 
rfrmtrttc^^gate,  and  enclosed  him  there  for  ever,  his  wishes 
««U  not  lite  iStrayed  beyond  -the  narrow  boundary,    tt 
A  net  grieve  Idm' that  her  eyes  avoided  his  gaze,  and  that 
h  read  no  reponae  to  Ms  ardent  love  in  her  calm  glance 
oi  trrnqoB  eenversatton  ;  for  he  looked  on  her  as  a  being 
•f  1 9Bj«ior  <Mdfar,  and  his  manly  pride  willingly  bent  itself 
to  fee  power  of  her  yonthfbl  beauty  and  fominine  virtues. 

Oat  evening,  near  the  boor  of  midnight,  the  old  Miguel 
pRseated  himself  onexpectedly  before  Roderigo,  to  summon 
km  lo  Donna  Ensebia.  He  foand  Crescentia  in  her  annt*s 
spBtoeat,  and  the  6ld  kdy  informed  him  that  they  were 
«^eeced  by  aome  of  their  friends.  Miguel  led  the  way,  and 
^  Mt  puiy  paMed  in  silence  along  the  corridor,  and 
t^nagh  tiw  ^acioos  hall,  and  then  entered  a  small  chamber 
»<«afikrtlli  cdl  «f  a  convent.  A  dark  carpet  covered  the 
io9t,lieafy  cttrtaiili^  hong  before  the  whidows,  and  the  light 
3CSte!  eaAied  fA  hii  hand  served  only  to  dispUy  the  gloom 
fl^ift'stfwttd  ibMi;  He  raised  one  part  of  the  carpet,  and 
^apBcd  a  tit^i^dftor,  whiehf  diseovered  to  view  a  broad  stone 
^Aett^^S^flad  %y  torches  hnng  agiunst  the  walls.  The 
^ ieCrattl^Olifilfylwgaik  to  descend  the  steps.  Koderigo 
«#ifiif^itt'M*  ahn'Onf  inSnb  Ensebia,  who  trembled 
vtksMIdh,'^  ettgffe^^  wAed  firmly  by  his  side,  wiUi 
•d1fcihrf»a[rfes<lMi  that  kulled  w«li  her  noble  features. 

it fi^&CU!^ iMfehMa Uffge saloon,  brilKantly lighted 
^aNtoafaaHfcal  hAi^frottihe  <jeiling.  A  solemn  silence 
'^^Ptt-to^a'^ja^ttaeiil.  "The  eonsprrators  in  dark  cloaks 
^^ffftil^Wiit^'iti^  Sebastian, 

»  Mfeeil  m,^|M^  sd  as  to  leeerve the  light,  and 
*><*VMbtl«iMb(Ajise^%tB«  ass^  The  dress 


was  the  same  as  that  worn  by  Il<$dcngo,  and'l^e  resemblance 
with  himself  so  striking,  that  for  a  moment  he  fonV^  him- 
self looking  into  a  mhrcn-.  The  King's  hand  ^as  raited  asr 
if  blessing  his  friends,  and  his  attitude  gavd  him  the  air  of 
being  aboot  to  advonde  Into  the  midst  of  them. 

"  Behold  your  King  and  Queen,  Senors,"  said  Don  Jdss 
de  Ribeira,  in  a  loud  voice.  "  They  C(»me  to  receive  ^'oor 
oaths  df  aWe^atice,  and  to  give  you  in  exchange  their  vows 
of  protection  and  liberty.  I  have  now  fulfilled  my  promise. 
There  hangs  the  picture  of  Sebastian — here  stands  its  liv- 
ing resemblance.  You  all  see  the  noble  foatnres  of  our  King 
— ^for  his  noble  feelings  the  testimony  of  Bon  Joas  de  Bi- 
b«ra  must  suffice.  Is  (here  any  one  here  who  is  not  satis- 
fied with  this  guarantee  ?*' 

**  No  one,"  exclaimed  some  hundreds  of  voices,  and  the 
vaulted  ceiRng  echoed  the  sound. 

•*  This  young  lady  is  no  stranger  to  you,"  continued  Ri- 
beira. "  Her  aneestors  were  of  ro3*al  blood,  when  Port,ngat 
was  yet  a  free  and  happy  land.  'Welcome,  then,  this  royal 
pair,  if  yon  believe,  as  T  do,  that  Heaven  hears  our  vows.*' 
*<Viva  Don  Sebastian!  Viva  Donna  Crescentia !"  shouted 
every  voice.  "  We  swear  obedience,  fiddity,  endurance  in 
our  stmggle  for  liberty,  and  proclaim  you  sovereigns  of  Por- 
tugal, in  the  name  of  those  wh6  are  absent,  and  of  ouriielves 
who  arc  here  assembled  to  welcdma  you." 

"Thanks,  my  friends,"  returned  Roderigo:  •'and  now 
receive  my  vow  in  answer  to  your  own.  I  hold  here  the 
hand  of  my  bride,  whose  heart  beats  in  nnfsiyn  -with  my  own 
for  the  prosperity  of  Portugal.  If  Ctod  send  his  Messing  on 
our  undertakhig,  t  promise  to  devote  to  your  ircAfkre  all  4he 
energies  of  my  body  and  mind,  and  alt  the  resources  oP  tny 
position.  Whatever  perils  may  await  me,  I  shall  n6t  shrink 
from  them.  It  may  be  that  I  am  now  mshingtomjr  grave. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  I  will  ne^^er  desert  you — I  wfll^ share-out 
dangers  ;  and  I  swear  before  all  these  witnesses  to  be  falth- 
ftil  unto  death." 

**  Unto  death,"  was  repeated  in  a  deep  voice.  All  started ; 
but  it  was  the  echo  of  the  vaulted  room.  Crescentia^s  hand 
convulsively  grasped  her  lover's— he  looked  at  her— she  was 
pale  as  a  corpse  ;  yet  there  was  an  expression  in  her  eye  as 
she  fixed  it  on  him,  that  transported  his  heart  with  Joy.  It 
was  frill  of  anxious  tenderness  and  undisguised  devdtion,  and, 
for  the  first  time,  she  permitted  her  eyes  to  dweH  on  his 
fiiee  when  they  had  met  his  own  fond  glance.  Rod^ge  frit 
for  a  moment  dizzy  with  the  sudden  sense  of  happiness ;  but 
there  was  no  time  now  to  indulge  in  raptures— ^the!<k)k,''<he 
fieeling  passed  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  and  thto  both* 
were  recalled  to  the  business  of  the  honr.  A  lon^ahdW- 
rious  consultation  followed  ;  the  time  and  ^aee  for  the  de- ' 
olaratlon  of  the  secret  were  named,  and  the  ebnspiriif(nir 
separated  before  mornmg  dawne<^l.  They  departed  b^  a  im3- 
cret  outlet  into  the  garden,  and  Roderigo  wttb-his  ce/mpa-' 
nions  returned  by  the  staircase  and  the  trap-door  by  whidi 
they  had  entered. 

CHAPTBtt  Yl. 

A  FEW  days  after  the  midnight  meeting  mentioned  in 
the  hist  chapter,  Don  Joas  de  Ribeira  attended  a  spletidld 
ball  given  in  Lisbon  by  a  noble  and  wealthy  Spaniard.  As' 
the  evening  advanced,  an  old  French  captain  joined  the 
guests,  and  attracted  much  attention  by  his  strange  appear- 
ance and  manner.  His  face  was  disfigured  by  6cars,  and  one 
eye  was  covered  by  a  black  bandage ;  he  spoke  almost  ^ces- 
santly.  Seizing  on  every  one  whom  h6  cotild  persuade  lo^  lis- 
ten to  him,  ate  voraciously,  and  drank  in  a  uanher  that' 
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ftstonfshed  tli6  t^mperato  Portuguese.  The  mueclefl  of  his 
holfK^oneeAled  eonntentnce  were  in  peq)etaa1  mnlion,  but  no 
Reriotti  expression  ever  crossed  his  (^Atures  ;  and  tlie  smiles 
that  followed  one  another  on  his  face  had  the  effect  of  a  con- 
vttlsiTe  twitching,  rather  than  of  being  produced  by  mirth. 
After  supper,  this  eccentric  being  seated  himself  beside  Ri> 
beira,  and  eommenced  a  long  history  of  his  last  journey,  to 
wliiofa  Doti  Jons  paid  no  attention,  but  which  soon  succeeded 
in  ebaaing  away  every  one  else  within  hearing.  Suddenly 
Bibeira  felt  his  arm  grasped  by  his  etrange  companion ;  the 
bandage  dropped  fat  an  inKtant  from  one  side  of  his  ftice,  and 
the  aatOBfshed  conspirator  belield  the  ibatnrcff  of  his  friend, 
Don  LmIs  Oamlnho,  who,  with  tbo  celerity  of  lightning,  re- 
pUced  his  disguise,  and  resumed  his  oonrulsive,  twitoliing 
aAilM. 

'^  Save  yourself,  Don  Joas  do  Ribeuw,*'  he  said,  accompa- 
nying hif  words  with  the  most  extrtordinary  grimaces ;  ^  we 
kte^  1  ibari  betrayed  and  lost»  We  must  both  leave  Lisbon 
kn  to-morrow's  dawn.  There  are  many  already  seeking  ftn* 
iOBi  but  I  am  still  salb.  The  poor  pretended  king  is  aware 
of  his  danger.  Old  Miguel  will  guide  him  through  the  se- 
erei  passages,  and,  if  possible,  I  must  aid  his  escape,  as  it 
was  I  who  tore  him  flrom  his  obocnrity.  Farewell,  then, 
friend ;  my  path  is  ibr  Franee." 

"  And  Crescentia  1  *'  ezolaimed  Bibeira,  with  emotion^— 
**  what  will  become  of  her  and  her  aunt  f  " 

*'  They  have  nothing  to  dread  but  the  contmement  of  a 
convent,  already  the  choice  of  both.  Creseeniia's  high  Urth, 
and  the  influence  of  her  guardian*  have  saved  her*'* 

'^  Alas,I.oui6 1  our  hopes,  our  poor  country — ah,  would  that 
I  were  sleeping  beneath  its  soil,  for  the  mist  has  swallowed 
mg  our  star." 

"  Perhaps  it  may  rise  again  at  a  happier  moment,"  said 
Caminho,  **  but  now  farewell — I  must  begone  ! " 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  Bibeira  also  left  the  ball-room ; 
and  when  Don  Sonza  de  Mazedo  went  at  daybreak  to  arrest 
him  at  his  house,  he  found  that  he  had  fled  from  LiHlwn. 

Bodcrigo  had,  that  same  evening,  receivcil  a  warning  of 
his  danger  fnim  Don  Louis  de  Caminho ;  who  also  sent  in- 
structions to  Miguel  to  lead  liim  safely  out  of  Lisbon,  and 
convey  him  to  his  own  place  of  concealment,  whence  they 
might,  both  together,  proceed  to  France.  Bodertgo  bore  the 
sad  overthrow  of  his  hopes  with  manly  resignation,  yet  his 
heart  struggled  with  the  deepest  grief  when  he  went  to  bid 
Crescentia  farewell.  The  loss  of  a  crown  hod  no  power  to 
wound  him,  but  to  part  from  her,  with  whom  he  hod  hoped 
to  share  it,  was  a  sorrow,  for  which  he  could  see  no  consola- 
tion, and  he  folt  as  if  lifo  and  liberty  must  henceforth  be 
worthless,  when  no  longer  blest  by  her  prcsenre. 

He  found  her  seated  in  her  apartment,  in  the  most  simple 
dress,  and  her  hair  hanging  carelessly  on  her  shoulders 
her  whole  appearance  announced  the  deepest  despondency, 
and  traces  of  tears  were  still  visible  on  her  pale  cheeks. 
Speechless  with  emotion,  Bodcrigo  knelt  beside  her,  and  bent 
his  head  to  conceal  the  anguish  that  convulsed  his  features. 

"  Then,  all  is  lost !"  she  said,  in  a  trembling  voice. 

<<  All,"  he  replied.  <<  But  you  are  safe :  let  us  thank  God 
for  that.  The  tyrant  pays  respect  to  yonr  noble  blood,  and 
refhses  to  take  note  of  your  havrog  joined  the  conspiracy." 

"  I  know  that,"  said  Crescentia,  moumfoUy.  '*  My  aunt 
has  had  a  letter  firom  Don  Louis  Caminho ;  but,  oh,  do  not 
think  so  ill  of  me  as  to  suppose  I  mourn  only  for  myself. 
Though  a  woman,  I  could  have  borne  all  the  oppressor 
might  choose  to  inflict ;  but  if  we  can  flee  from  his  power, 
may  God  send  ui  his  aid.    Boderigo,  I  will  follow  you*    I 


gave  you  my  hand  when  yours  prtsetited  to  ne  a  croim,  aM 
may  Heaven  forsake  me,  if  I  now  forsake  you  m  tour  honr  of 
misfortune ! " 

'<  My  heart  would  indeed  be  selfish  if  I  ooidd  teoe^  ywc 
ofibr,"  said  Bi^erigo,  whilst  his  whole  frame  trembled  iritli 
the  struggle  to  be  calm.  **  Forget  me,  Crescentia,  and  tnAT 
heaven  bless  you  with  its  richest* gifts.  As  for  me,  the  tm- 
mory  of  the  happiest  dream  ever  man  dreamt  wiU  aoMtnpsny 
me  in  my  exile.  I  have  never  spoken  to  jou  of  lore,  ii  I 
have  longed  to  do.  My  birth  had  placed  a  barrier  of  reNm 
between  us ;  but  misfortune  has  broken  it  down.  The  sgonr 
I  foel  in  parting  from  you  must  win  my  pardon,  if  I  ofieod 
you ;  but,  oh,  Crescentia,  I  must  t^  you  era  I  go,  how  ^ns- 
slonately  I  have  loved  you." 

**  Boderigo,"  she  said,  placing  her  hand  in  bis,  end  etrti«d 
away  by  the  struggle  of  her  foelinga  in  that  sod  hoor^*'  Bo. 
derlgo,  I  too  dreamt  that  happy  dream,  and  never,  never  vm  j 
can  I  forg^  it."  I 

*'  You  loved  me,"  ho  exchihnedy  presshig  to  his  hesrt  sixi 
lips  the  soft  hand  she  had  givtsn  hh»— **  you  krvod  me !  Ob, 
Heaven !  and  must  I  lose  this  happiness  j«st  wlieD  it  is  vtthin 
my  reach?" 

"  I  deemed  my  heart  invulnerable,"  said  Oresceatis,  as  al 
blush  mantkd  for  a  moment  in  her  palo  chedc ;  ^  bat  I  kiwv 
not  its  weakness.  Permit  me  at  least  still  to  glory  ia  ^ea§ 
homi^  to  a  noble  nature.  Oar  bond  is  not  broken.  I  sttl 
still  yours  in  heart  and  hand." 

At  this  moment  Miguel  mshed  into  the  apartment.  ^  Tbei 
are  knocking  at  the  garden  gate,"  he  cried ;  ^*  yoa  sre  m 
if  yon  delay."  Boderigo  started  to  his  foet,  yet  csst  a  loot 
of  hesitation  on  Crescentia,  who  sumttKiBod  all  her  courage 
and,  hcdding  out  her  hand,  said, "  Fly,  for  my  sake ;  lo«m 
a  moment.  I  shall  await  tidings  of  you  in  the  oonvent,  Ma 
God  be  with  you." 

Boderigo  pressed  his  lips  once  more  on  her  bond,  and  tiw 
left  the  room,  without  trusting  himself  to  My  another  word 

The  old  man  led  him,  as  before,  to  the  small  room  with  Id 
dork  carpet  and  heavy  curtains ;  he  raised  the  trapdoor,  m 
bade  him  descend  the  stairs ;  but  on  this  oocaaion  no  torcM 
lighted  them  on  their  way.  "  Do  you  not  hear  a  noiw 
asked  Miguel,  when  they  had  gone  about  half-way.  '*  V| 
no  ;  it  cannot  be  ;  it  is  the  echo  of  our  own  steps." 
derigo  remembered  the  echo  that  had  startled  him  in  tbi 
place  before,  and  foncied  he  now  foresaw  the  frilfilmeni  of  tj 
foarfhl  words ;  but  he  said  nothing.  The  present  sense  c 
crushing  sorrow  banished  from  his  mind  every  forebwUn;] 
any  other  evil  but  that  of  his  separation  from  Cr 
"Do  you  not  see  a  light?"  whispered  the  old  man,  anxioo^^ 
"  or  is  it  the  reflection  of  my  own  taper  ?"  They  bad  reach 
the  last  step — a  loud  shont  broke  the  stillness  of  the  raul^ 
room,  and  they  found  themselves  the  next  moment  surround 
by  Spanish  soldiers. 

A  mild-looking  youth,  who  seemed  to  be  their  leader,  i 
preached  Boderigo  with  a  look  of  ccmpossion.  **  You  are  i 
prisoner,"  he  said  j  "  I  arrest  you  in  the  naliie  of  the  Kii| 
Allow  this  gentleman,"  he  added,  turning  to  his  gosj 
**  every  indulgence,  consistent  with  tlie  secttrftr  of  bia  u 
son.  His  servant  is  free  to  remain  or  go,  as  he  please^ 
He  then  ascended  the  secret  stabrcose,  and  met  in  the  tri 
door  chamber  the  party  who  had  forced  an  etitrance  throu 
the  garden.  Clara  stood  tremblhlg  near  th«  door,  and  j 
young  stranger,  on  seeing  her,  advanced,  m4  requested  1 
to  lead  him  to  Donna  Eusoblo. 

•«  Alas,  8enor,"  said  the  girl,  "it  i*  itopdeaible— 1 
EzctUendy  is  scriouily  indispMed,  in  eomeqMiee  of  I 
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altfiD.''  **  ?njf  anon  her,  th*n,  that  wo  are  only  hero  to 
|fo(«ci  her ;  ud  tntreal  Uoana  CrescestU  to  grant  a  mo- 
ofDt's  audience  to  Bamtrode  Mazedo."  Tho  girl  obeyed, 
sod,  after  a  sliort  abteoee*  retorned  with  a  aummons  for 
Bamiro,  from  her  young  mUiress.  Cresoentia  sat  beside  a 
uoall  table,  her  Jicad  reating  on  her  liand,  and  her  black  hair 
langing  down  in  rich  luxuriance— her  eyes  were  blinded 
villi  iMTs,  and  Ramiio  eoold  hardly  recognise,  in  the  liorronr- 
foitloTe-fcick  maiden,  the  proud  and  dazzling  beauty^  who 
Ul  sGorvcd  the  devotion  of  so  roany  hearts. 

"Grescontia,"  ho  said,  gently,  •'  I  nm  come  to  sot  your 
QiadaicsMKgardiog  your  own  safety  :  it  is  tho  King's  de- 
in  that  jour  naoie  be  not  roontionod  in  this  detestable  affjir, 
udyoQ  an  at  liberty  either  to  return  to  my  father's  house, 
srtoafleoapony  year  aunt  to  the  convent." 

•  To  thsceavent,  then,  Ramiro,"  she  said.  '•  Thcitx  I  will 
nif  lod  pray,  lor  God  alone  can  save  a  sighing  nation. 

AUs!  t&at  a  tyrant  should  oppress  a  thousand  faithful  hearts. 

nikia  tlis  power  to  oruah  our  brightest  hopes.    I  dare  not 

ssBiaiodiTidual  whom  my  Itpe  might  only  betmy;  but  if  you 

Imtk&te  of  a  man  who  interesU  roe,  I  pray  you,  Ramiro, 

»is.^moof  it." 
"Tnnean  Joaade  Bibeira/'  eiolaimed  Ramiro;  "he 

3  JiMtt  and  his  friend  Caminho,  whom  we  once  took  for 

»mfrm$atore,  have  boon  sought  for  in  rain.      I  trust 

ferviUtmbarit  in  safety,  and  escape  from  these  shores— 
»nild  to  Heaven  their  unhappy  victim  had  also  escaped  !  I 
nne  tlw good  foKune  that  delivered  him  into  my  hands." 

"Into  pur  bands,  Ramiro!  Who  is  in  your  hands  ?**  cried 
Crmwitia,  in  »  roice  of  agony. 

"The  young  flaherman  of  Cailmbra,"  replied  Uamiro. 
"Barent!  what  do  I  see?— you  weep— you  tremble— oh, 
CMcfsUa,  what  is  it  that  thus  distresses  you  ? " 

She  rose  hastily,  and  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm,  whilst 
s^erued  eamcally  in  his  face,  said—**  Ramiro,  friend  of  my 
735tlj,  Toar  wish  for  me  has  not  been  fulfilled.  *  May  you 
Jffer  fwl  wh.nt  I  snflfcr.'  you  said ;  'may  you  never  know  the 
r»r3of  loTe.'  Ramiro,  tho  proud  Creacentia  forgets  her  dig- 
's^*:, and  confesses  the  weakness  of  her  heart.  I  love  this  man 
-/■erf  Aijn—oh!  save  him,  my  brother — I  conjure  you  by  my 
^A  W  yoar  own  he.irt,  by  your  hop©  of  happiness  here  or 
l«a^.er— Ramiro,  my  existence  is  boond  up  In  his." 

"Alti!  Crescentia,*'  said  the  young  man,  mournfully, 
"tjij  \%  indeed  tho  most  painful  hour  of  my  life — I  cannot 
nteh  m~were  I  to  betray  my  trust,  and  thus  forfeit  my  own 
Sfc.  I  should  be  guilty  of  my  father's  death  ;  for  ho  never 
•filil  sunrire  our  disgrace.*' 

"  Where  are  you  ordered  to  take  him  V*  asked  Crescentia. 

"  To  Spain.  Ah!  Crescentia,  I  can  only  now  feel  envious 
ttiililoi^t  cannot  now  call  him  unfortunate.'' 

"Farewell,  Ramiro,"  said  Crescentia,  coldly.  **  You  will 
^  Kast  j^nt  me  the  favour  to  be  alone.  I  will  turn  now  to 
Him  who  has  tho  power  to  save,  and  who  can  give  me 
***Brhiebcarmy  fate." 

Her  lip  quivered  with  emotion,  but  tho  glance  of  her  dark 
<}M  vu  a^|]|  haaghty  as  In  former  times,  and  sho  drew  lier- 
•'^  op  to  her  full  height,  as  sho  proudly  tui-ned  away.  Ra 
^  laxed  at  her  with  despa'r  in  bis  heart — he  could  not 
>tfrr  in  his  doty,  and  yet  he  felt  that,  for  her  sake,  he  could 
^  laid  down  his  own  life  to  save  the  man  she  loved.  What 
*^  liie  DOW  to  him  ?  Did  she  not  love  another  ?  Tes,  hope 
»w  tttteriy  destroyed,  but  honour  must  still  be  preserved  ; 
^  with  a  heavy  heart  he  lefV  the  room,  to  seek  his  prisoner, 
'^^  pra  tht  Moaenry  orders  for  their  departure. 


Tho  fortitude  Roderigo  displayed  in  his  miafortuno  won 
Ramiro' s  fstcem,  and  proved  that  ho  had  not  been  unworthy 
of  happiness:  but  the  excitement  he  had  undergone  affected 
his  health  before  thoy  rcaohod  tho  Spanish  (h>ntier.  and  Ra< 
miro  saw  himself  compelled  to  halt  at  a  pUco  callod  Montcroor. 
Hero  Rodori;;o  had  a  serious  attack  of  fover,  and  he  was  care- 
fully nursed  both  by  Miguel  and  the  amiable  Ramiro;  but  roaojr 
days  passed  without  any  signs  of  amendment  in  the  invalid. 

On  tho  tenth  day,  Ramiro  was  sitting  alone  in  a  large  apart- 
ment of  tho  old  oastle  in  which  they  lodged.  It  was  oveningt 
and  the  room  was  ahwady  lighted  with  was  eaodles,  bat  the 
yonth  needed  not  tho  light,  for  his  mind  was  wholly  absorbed 
by  his  own  reflections.  The  iostability  of  all  human  joys, 
tho  passing  nature  of  earthly  sorrow,  filled  his  mind,  and  im-' 
parted  to  his  spirit  a  strengthening  faith  he  had  never  ex« 
pericneed  before.  IIo  thought  of  Cresoeotia  with  a  oalmnesa 
that  surprised  himself,  and  though  he  folt  as  if  he  eevld  never 
more  dream  o!  happiness,  his  noblo  mind  reooiTed  fresh  energy 
from  the  very  elaima  on  his  endnranoe  of  suflering;  and  he 
said  to  himself  with  a  sigh,  **life  cannot  be  bereft  of  every 
interest,  whilst  it  leaves  us  a  single  duty  to  perfom*-a  single 
aot  of  self-denial." 

But  now  tho  door  of  the  npartntent  slowly  opened,  and  the 
dark  form  of  a  monk  glided  towards  him.  He  st<^ped  before 
the  astonished  youth,  and  hastily  throwing  aside  hii  robes, 
exclaimed,  in  a  well- known  voice,  *'  Pees  Ramiro  do  Mascdo 
know  me  ?** 

**  Don  Joas  do  Ribeira  !"  cried  Ramiro— "in  the  name 
of  Ueaven,  what  do  you  seek  here  ?  Go — 8y — no,  I  do  not 
know  you— I  was  mistaken— I  do  not  know  your  name.*' 

"  Yes,  you  do,"  said  Ribeira  firmly  ;  "  and  I  am  hero  in 
reliance  on  your  generosity.  I  was  tho  head  of  the  con- 
spiracy—all the  others  gathered  around  me  ;  and  in  my  head 

tho  wholo  plan ** 

"Stop,"  said  Ramiro,  "do  not  pronounce  judgment  on 
yourself.  Do  not  talk  thus  to  me  ;  for  I  betray  my  sovereign 
even  In  listening  to  you,  without  arresting  you.*' 

"You  have  seized  on  tho  unhappy  representative  of  Don 
Sebastian,  and  are  leading  him  to  death  or  captivity,"  pur- 
sued Ribeira.  "  lie  Is  in  the  bloom  of  life,  whilst  I  am 
already  come  to  that  period,  when  wo  see  the  rough  declivity 
of  ago  beforo  us,  and  have  left  the  smiling  valley  of  hope 
behind.  I  caro  not  now  for  life,  since  I  may  not  save  my 
country  ;  take  me,  then,  in  exchange  for  that  deceived  youth, 
and  tell  King  Philip  that  I  w.is  arrested  of  my  own  free  will ; 
for  I  am  protected  by  tho  monks  of  St.  Cyprian,  whose  order 
I  Imvo  joined.*' 

"  Approach  that  window,  Don  Joas,"  said  Ramiro,  "and 
behold  that  funeral  procession- that  littlo  band  of  mournera 
conveys  to  his  last  resting  place  tho  man  for  whom  you  would 
give  your  life.  Tlmt  bell  that  is  tolling  for  him  tells  us  that 
ho  no  longer  requires  our  aid.  Fly,  then,  Don  Joas  do  Ribeira, 
and  tempt  mo  no  more  to  betray  the  oonfidcnoe  of  my  sove* 
reign — the  memory  of  happy  hours  passed  in  your  society 
btill  protects  you ;  but  I  must  not  yield  always  to  thia  weak- 
ness." Ribeira  mado  no  reply— tho  thought  that  the  youth 
they  had  drawn  from  his  happy  obscurity  had  probably  fiiUen 
a  victim  to  their  rashness,  agitated  him  too  much  for  speech, 
and  pressing  Ramiro' s  hand,  he  wrapped  his  robo  around 
him,  and  loft  tho  apartment. 

ClIAl'TEtt  VII. 
When  Ramiro  returned  to  Lisbon,  his  first  business  was 
to  Tuit  tho  old  palace,  where  Donna  Eusebia  was  still  suffer- 
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mg  fran  tiie  effwis  of  her  agitation.  Ho  did  not  ace 
Cmafleutia,  md  indood  lie  had  no  wish  to  do  ftf;  but  he 
had  frequent  interriews  with  her  aunt,  who  felt  that  death 
was  fiiat  approaohiog,  and  wfaoao  sole  remaining  anxiety  was 
for  the  happineaa  of  her  belored  nieoe.  To  Kamiro'i  gene- 
W0m  eareahe  felt  ske  might  saiblj  commit  her ;  and  haring 
now  laid  aaide  erery  earthly  araihition,  she  saw  her  last  hour 
dmw  near,  as  if  it  were  merely  theereningof  a  summer  day. 
The  hope  of  a  better  extstenee  shone  in  her  whole  expression, 
and  her  words  spoke  only  of  joyfitl  antieipations,  and  grati- 
tvdo  for  the  past. 

One  efening,  when  Grescentta  was  kneeling  by  her  bed- 
side, the  dying  nun  laid  her  trembling  hand  on  her  head, 
and  Said,  "I  thank  yon  for  your  love,  my  daughter — you  hare 
made  me  happy  by  your  tender  care ;  and  now  I  would  fain 
speak  to  you  of  your  future  life,  but  it  is  unnecessary.  God 
watches  orer  you,  and  will  do  all  things  well —may  his  bles- 
sing be  yours,  my  child." 

"I  will  pass  the  rest  of  my  days  in  the  convent,  dearest 
mother,"  said  Crcscontia,  sndly;  '*I  am  sick  of  the  world, 
and  long  for  its  peaceful  duties." 

''Not  in  Portugal,  Croscentia,"  said  Euscbia — "not  in 
Portugal  must  you  tarry.  Let  the  King  take  your  lands, 
but  Cresoentia  de  Beja  must  not  lire  despised  and  forgotten 
in  her  natiTe*land.  Go  to  France,  when  I  am  no  more— I 
hare  already  proTtded  for  your  reception  tliore.  My  jewels, 
which  are  yours,  are  a  fortune  in  themselves ;  and  CKira  will 
aeoompany  yoo  as  your  attendant.  Ramiro  de  Mazedo  will 
make  all  the  neoeasary  arrangements.  You  must  make  no 
obieetton  to  this,  but  beliere  me,  that  God  blessed  this  youth 
with  A  heart  in  which  erery  unhappy  being  may  oonfldo  wtth- 
ont  fear." 

A  fbw  days  after  this  oooTersation,  a  funeral  train  issued 
from  the  Tilla,  that  had  been  tho  scene  of  such  Tariod  emo- 
tions ;  and  the  oorpse  of  Donna  Eusebia  was  conveyed  to  the 
conTont,  where  she  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  her  life. 
Some  hours  after  the  procession  had  set  out,  Ramiro  and  his 
suite  arrived.  He  did  not  ask  permission  to  see  Crescentia, 
nor  did  she  express  a  desire  again  to  behold  this  faithful 
friend  of  her  youth.  She  obeyed  his  summons  to  depart,  in 
ffubmfssion  to  the  wishes  of  her  aunt ;  but  her  heart  was  full 
of  bitterness  towards  him,  and  she  could  not  forget  that  he 
had  been  the  person  whose  seal  in  the  service  of  Spain  had 
torn  from  her  the  object  of  her  affections.  But  although  she 
saw  him  not,  and  scarcely  permitted  her  thoughts  to  dwell  on 
him  for  a  moment,  his  eyes  were  fbndly  fixed  on  her,  as  she 
passed  thmugh  the  garden,  leaning  on  Clara's  arm.  Concealed 
by  some  myrtle  bnshee,  the  generous  youth  took  that  last 
look  of  her  he  loved,  which  implanted  her  picture  for  ever  in 
his  soul,  and  thsn,  with  a  deep  sigh,  renewed  hit  inward  row 
of  self-devotioB  and  nlent  virtue. 

Aeeempaaied  by  a  strong  escort,  Cresoentia  creased  the 
frontier,  and  pasasd  through  Spain,  without  stopping  any- 
whei«,  except  to  take  the  repose  that  was  absolutely  need- 
ful. When  they  reached  the  Pyrenees,  most  of  Ramiro's 
attendants  took  leave  of  the  party;  and  the  journey,  instead 
of  being  perfbrmed  in  a  carriage,  was  continued  on  mules. 
Even  GrescentUi's  melancholy  thoughts  were  fbr  a  time  with- 
drawn from  thehr  usual  subject  by  the  beauty  of  tho  scenery 
on  which  they  now  entered ;  and  as  gigantic  mountains  and 
smiling  valleys  alternately  met  her  view,  her  heart  was 
strengthened  by  a  sense  of  God's  presence,  and  of  bis  unerr 
ing  wisdom.  She  passed  many  lovely  spots,  where  she  fiuicied 
she  oonld  be  content  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her  days  in  acts 


of  charity  and  devotion :  but  her  promise  to  her  aunt  bousd 
her  to  go  on,  in  simple  depeadenoo  on  what  had  been  proridcd 
for  her ;  and  tho  total  renunciation  of  her  ova  will,  whieh 
this  demanded,  though  foielgn  to  Crseeeatiafs  wtws,  brsns^t 
a  species  of  oonsohiiion  to  her  aahdimd  eplril* 

At  length  they  passed  through  a  rich  viilsyj  at  eae  sn4  of 
which  stood  a  smaH  chapel  surrounded  by  agroveefcluTf- 
nuts.  Crescentia  alighted  to  enjoy  a  brief  period  of  repose 
and  prayer  within  the  sacred  edifice,  which  aflbrded  sbeltsr 
to  many  a  weary  pilgrim,  and  was  adtomed  by  many  a  wmtli 
and  many  a  gift,  that  had  been  left  there  as  tokens  of  gnti- 
tudo  for  answered  prayers.  The  melancholy  girl  cast  a 
hasty  look  around  her,  and  as  she  noted  the  pleasant  shade 
of  the  chesnuts,  and  the  sparkling  clearness  of  the  rapid 
stream  that  jiassed  through  the  valley,  a  sigh  ofweannoM 
escaped  her,  and  she  could  not  repressa  wish  that  she  might 
have  fixed  her  abode  oven  there.  Ber  eyes  now  fell  on  a  small 
house  situated  in  a  charming  garden  ;  and  just  as  an  b^^uirr 
rose  to  her  lips  concerning  its  inhabitants,  her  guide  approach* 
ed,  and  respectfully  presented  her  with  a  letter. 

Crescentia  opened  the  paper  with  some  surprise,  and  read 
as  follows : — "  When  you  whom  I  love  more  than  life  shall 
read  theseiines,  Bamiro  bids  you  welcome  to  your  nev  bone. 
It  is  situated  in  a  spot  retired  as  any  convent  yet  full  of  ia- 
tercst  to  the  soul  that  delights  in  God  and  his  works.  May  it 
be  to  you  the  abode  of  love  and  joy,  and  my  sad  spirit  «il! 
visit  you  there  without  envy,  and  perhaps  oM  day  withovi 
pain.  Crescentia,  the  man  known  there  as  Sebastian  Moa- 
toiro  is  believed  in  Portugal  to  be  dead  !  With  the  help  oC 
Heaven  and  his  faithful  servant,  I  saved  him— we  buried  aa| 
empty  coffin,  and  when  Philip  received  tidings  of  his  death, 
he  was  flying  far  from  his  power.  Donna  Eusebia  knew  m; 
secret,  and  entrusted  to  my  care  a  treasure,  that  has  pcr^ 
chased  this  house,  and  gives  you  an  honourable  Independenec 
Think,  then,  when  you  cross  the  threshold  of  your  home,  thai 
you  do  so  with  tho  blessing  of  your  sainted  relative ;  aDdtltaj 
the  companion  of  your  childhood,  to  whom  your  happincj 
is  more  precious  than  his  own,  pn^s  Heaven  to  crown  rt 
with  every  joy." 

' '  Oh,  Ramiro ! "  exclaimed  Crescentia^  bursting  into  tears 
*  'how  can  I  forgive  myself  for  having  uigusUy  condemned  youl  | 

**  Blessed  Virgin  !  *'  cried  Clara  ;  "look  I  mtnha  Sonor^ 
there  is  JXm  Sebastian  alive  and  well." 

Roderigo,  with  hurried  steps,  passed  tlirough  the  sm^ 
garden,  and  in  another  moment  he  had  clasped  Crseeeatial 
his  heart ;  whilst  she,  forgetting  from  thai  hour  her  studa 
coldness  and  reserve,  pressed  his  hands  in  keie,  and  nsl^ 
her  head  on  his  breast.    Before  the  altar  of  die  little  ehsH 
the  lovers  offered  up  their  thanks  to  Heaveii^  and  vowed 
remember  the  service  of  that  Crod  who  bad  nmer  desert^ 
them  in  their  hour  of  trial.      The  faithful  Migeel  kn^ 
bemde  them,  and,  ai  he  mmmored  hte  enmnsi  prayer,  te^ 
coursed  down  his  aged  face.    Very  differsiit  liad  the 
been  from  what  he  had  desired  ;  but  the  oM  loikii  loved 
young  mistress,  the  descendant  of  a  royal  h0ii9e,tatfRoderi| 
noble  qualities  had  secured  fbr  ever  the  ItitiArettt  tt  himself  i 
excited  by  his  wonderful  resemblance  to  ttio  loet  Sisfbastisi 

'*  Miguel,  fiiithfttl  fKend,"  said  Redengo.  kfaidly, 
welcome  your  young  lady  with  tears." 

'<  Oh,"  said  the  old  man,  « they  are  teare'of  joy.    Win 
you  both  stood  so  high,  and  seemed  destined  for  a  daoj 
greatness,  I  trembled  for  your  safety ;  but  all  is  now 
Heaven  has  done  better  for  us  than  roan  dea^g^iedy  and  wi 
heart  and  soul  we  may  ssy,  'A  star  shines  tlutrag^  the  mist. ' 
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The  ttlliatiee  bcftween  the  Chartists  of  Britain  and 
the  Irish  Confederation  is  a  new  feature  in  the  times, 
itroek  oat  priaeipaUy  by  the  agency  of  Irish  residents 
in  this  couukyj  calculated  to  retard  the  extension  of 
ih  inSnge  Mid  the  concession  of  other  points  com- 
preheoded  in  the  Charter.  We  have  felt  and  ex- 
pn^tsed  an  interest  in  the  enfranchisement  of  the  peo- 
Iiie,  dariog  many  years  in  which  that  qi^estion  has 
been  struggling  out  of  the  prejudice  and  opposition 
by  which  it  has  been  surrounded.  Our  opinion  on 
this  new  alliance  may  not  therefore  be  deemed  in- 
truilTe,  or  useless  altogether  at  this  particular  crisis. 
Tile  opinion  entertained  by  us  of  the  repeal  of  the 
rniun  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of 
tht  agitation  for  that  object,  is  well  known.  In  our 
LianWrs  for  January,  February,  and  March,  1847, 
»e  mrted  some  statements  in  favour  of  the  repeal 
o?fte Union,  by  Mr.  John  O'Connell;  and  we  ap- 
pealed answers,  which  were  satisfactory  to  us,  and 
»^Bot,  almost  of  course,  satisfactory  to  the  friends 
c'Ait  measure.  The  greater  and  m.ore  valuable  part 
if  tiie  arguments  that  ever  can  be  advanced  on  this 
i^^t  were  disenssed  in  these  nnmbers,  without, 
w  bdieve,  any  portion  of  the  acrimony  generally 
^(ted  Vy  such  discntsions. 

THE  PBOGKESS  OF  SEDITION. 

^'e  do  not  now  intend  to  retqrn  over  all  or  any 
j<inion  of  that  waste  ground ;  bat  we  feel  it  only 
^i'ifiii  to  notice  the  wide  distinction  which  has  since 
tben  sprung  up  amongst  the  friends  and  supporters 
of  the  rq>eal  of  the  Union  in  Ireland.  At  that  time 
hnh]  O'Connell  vas  alivfe.  The  influence  of  his 
^^  existed.  The  shadow  of  death  was  passing 
"T-r  (be  man,  and  weakening  his  natural  powers; 
v'Ut  he  could  still  quell  the  tumults  that  were  threat- 
f^ed  In  Ireland  ;  and  still  his  followers  heard  the 
'oice,  and  obeyed  the  warnings,  that  besought  them 
*>  tread  the  paths  of  peaceful  agitation,  and  avoid 
*e  losres  of  rebellion  and  ruin. 

Them  were  mntterings  of  revolt  heard  amongst  his 
?^«nX  supporters ;  and  smaller  birds  -were  waiting 
^  the  eagle's  flight,  watohhig  the  gradual  dimmmg 
^  his  tje,  and  seeking  to  estabKsh  fot  themselves 
•WW  title  to  the  racant  throne.  That  was  then  the 
Htionef  et«nta,  and  men  who  professed  not  to  en- 
i*7r«itpoifiUeal  sagtfeity  foretold  of  stirring  timet 
«he&  Daniel  O'C^nell  and  Louis  Philippe  would  be 
^^  JDasiel  O'ComieH  is  dead.  Lonis  Philippe 
» ths  Cernit  de  Kenilly.  Daniel  O'Coonell  died 
*lule  a  folootarj  exile,  wandering  after  the  weary 
^ow  oCheaUh.  Louis  Philippe  is  politically  dead ; 
aa  iarolnntary  exile,  seeldng  shelter  in  this  strange 
^^^that  shelter  for  his  age  which  was  not  here 
'bied  to  his  youth.  The  condition  of  troublous  po- 
Ijtical  times  is  tiierefore  reached;  and  the  prophecy 
|>as  not  £aUed.  Europe,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
^w  not  been  drawn  into  greater  agitation  than  the 
^^ements  of  this  spring  of  1848.  Borodino,  the 
Peninmla,  L^ipsic,  andl^aterloo,  were  not  more  im- 
portant comtM^  than  this  great  strife,  which,  from 
tte  Pyrenees  to  the  Balkan,  from  the  Seine  to  the 
^*^wtiittiBB  social  organization.    The  people 


everywhere  declare  themselves  to  be  stronger  than 
their  rulers.  They  have  not  discovered  a  new  truth; 
but  they  act  upon  an  old  fhct,  which  seemed  to  be 
concealed,  in  former  times,  from  their  view.  Their 
wiirfare  is  not  political  only,  or  even  chiefly.  Can- 
ning bespoke  for  Europe  a  war  ^of  opinion ;  bat  this 
is  not  merely  or  principally  a  war  of  opinion-^it  is 
chiefly  a  war  of  bread.  One  of  the  principal  orators 
at  the  English  Chartist  meetings  some  years  sinee — 
Mr.  Stephens,  a  friend,  disciple,  and  companion  of 
Mr.  Oastler — accurately  deflned  this  agitation  as 
the  "bread  and  cheese"  question.  That  was  its  ten- 
dency and  character  in  England.  That  is  its  ten- 
dency and  character  now  in  France,  and  especially 
in  Germany.  The  Italians  and  the  Poles  have  un- 
doubtedly some  high  notions  of  national  indepen- 
dence ;  but  the  fatherland  of  the  Germans  is  wher- 
ever they  can  have  bread. 

The  Irish  Confederation  is,  without  any  doubt,  a 
seditious  and  treasonable  body.  They  will  not  b^ 
offended  at  this  avowal,  because  we  copy  from  the 
speeches  of  their  leaders.  Farther  stilt,  we  do  not 
blame  them  necessarily,  because  they  follow  sedition 
and  entertain  treason.  The  Government  of  any  coun- 
try will  endeavour  to  suppress  all  tendencies  of  that 
description;  but  history  bears  no  clearer  erMence 
than  its  witnessing  to  the  fact  that  tedftion  and  trea- 
son may  be  amiablo  and  patrtotio.  The  tnartyrs  of 
Scotland  were  all  seditious  men.  The  witnesses  for 
the  truth  in  England  were  guilty  of  treason.  Wal- 
lace and  Bruce  were  denoooecd  as  traitors*  Tell 
and  Washington  committed  treason.  UampdoQ  and 
Russell  are  on  the  roll  of  men*s  names  whose  virtuea 
led  them  to  <'  commit  that  crime  against  the  law/* 
There  is  nothing  in  what  we  say  meant  to  jusjUfy 
the  open  advice  to  levy  wai*  against  the  Governmeut 
which  is  now  administered  freely  in  Ireland.  Poli- 
tical offences  become  moral  crimes  in  the  circumstan- 
ces of  their  commission ;  and  there  is  a  clear  line  in 
all  cases,  which  any  man  may  trace ;  and  some  men 
will  doubt  the  propriety  of  cros&ing  under  any  pro- 
vocation, but  none  should  doubt  the  necessity  of  ob- 
serving in  our  circumstances. 

T]£E  COST  Of  niYSlCAL  ANU  01:  MOIUJU  K)AC£.  • 

In  this  country,  and  In  tivis  age,  there  ewi  be  tie 
diffienlty  in  tracing  the  line  within  whioh  sedMon 
and  treason  are  crimes,  not  merely  against  the  Gv.. 
vemment  but  against  morality  and  mankinds  Wher- 
ever the  power  and  the  means  of  reasoning  any  pob* 
lie  question  are  open  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
its  advancement,  there  can  be  no  justiftoatiofi  for  ee-^ 
dition.  Sucoess  by  this  plan  of  operation  is  slow » 
but  if  the  cause  be  good,  it  is  certain.  Truth  may 
meet  many  obstacles,  but  it  will  overcome  all,  when 
no  opposition  is  made  to  its  steady  teaching.  The 
constituency  of  this  empire  is  narrow,  but  it  is  not 
utterly  obdurate.  The  electors  niay  not  be  easily 
moved,  but  they  are  not  immoveable ;  and  we  do  not 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  any  rational  object 
being  so  long  and  so  decisively  opposed  by  them  as 
to  justify  any  minority  of  their  number,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  non-electors,  in  taking  by  force  what' 
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should  be  yielded  to  persuasion.  The  cost  of  moral 
means  is  small  when  compared  with  the  employment 
of  physical  force.  We  do  not  remember  any  agita- 
tion in  which  two  or  three  millions  sterling  have  been 
directly  paid  tor  teaching  its  merits,  explaining  its 
causes,  and  illustrating  its  objects.  Slavery  was  de- 
stroyed for  less  money.  The  corn-laws  were  repealed 
at  a  cheaper  rate.  The  reform  bill  is  scarcely  a  case 
in  point,  because  the  existence  of  that  measure — in- 
complete as  it  is — absolutely  renders  sedition  more 
culpable  than  at  any  period  before  IB^2,  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation  was  an  antecedent  achieve- 
ment. The  cost,  direct  and  indirect,  was  great ;  but 
not  either  three  or  two  millions.  A  revolt  would, 
however,  cost  more  money  directly.  We  do  not  re- 
member that  any  serious  rebellion  was  ever  managed 
and  finished  for  that  sum  of  money.  France  and 
Germany  could  explain  the  mere  first  cost  of  bayonet 
revolutions  ;  and  those  of  the  pen  and  the  printing 
pr^ss  are  accomplished  at  a  commission  on  the  out- 
lay for  violently-formed  changes — a  small  per  centage 
on  their  price. 

Moral  revolutions  occupy  time  and  employ  men. 
A  thousand  persons  assemble  in  a  hall — hear  speeches 
for  an  evening — become  convinced  that  they  should 
do  something — appoint  a  committee — and  having 
spent  a  few  hours  pleasantly,  they  separate.  We  do 
not  debit  these  few  thousand  hours.  The  committee 
assemble  at  intervals — superintend  the  procuration 
of  petitions — circulate  tracts — obtain  lecturers — de- 
vise bai^aars— employ  ladies  in  sewing  trifles,  and 
weaving  watch-guards  or  purses — get  their  aid  next 
in  selling  them — determine  on  holding  soirees — su- 
perintend the  buying  of  tea,  or  the  making  of  toast — 
and  take  every  honest  means  of  interesting  the  public 
in  their  movements — passing  another  pleasant  even- 
ing, and  increasing  their  funds.  We  do  not  debit  the 
hours  spent  by  the  committee,  or  those  employed  by 
the  ladies,  in  their  respective  engagements.  We 
omit  these  calculations^  because  we  also  throw  over- 
board what  time  the  male  portion  of  the  community 
might  spend  in  fighting,  and  the  females  in  preparing 
lint  and  bandages  for  wounds  not  quite  mortal.  W  e 
do  not  debit  the  mornings  and  evenings  passed  in 
rifle- shooting  and  the  pike  practice  ;  for  both  are 
probably — ignorance  of  the  pike  practice  compels  us 
to  write  dubiously — healthful  recreations,  but  if  the 
account  were  to  be  accurate,  we  could  not  justly  omit 
those  items.  The  slaughter  of  a  given  number  of 
men  is  a  thoroughly  diflferent  aflair.  The  value  of 
their  lives  to  the  nation  or  to  the  world  may  be  esti- 
mated. At  an  average  age  of  thirty  years,  they 
would  be  expected  to  live  and  earn  money  for  twenty- 
five  years.  One  thousand  men  cut  off  at  that  pe- 
riod are  equivalent  to  the  eaniings  of  one  man  for 
twenty-five  thousand  years,  lost.  Taking  the  worth  of 
his  work  at  twenty  pounds  per  annum,  we  have  here  a 
sum  of  half  a  million  sterling  paid  in  life  for  one  very 
small  battle.  There  are  some  incalculable  losses — 
some  invaluable  gifts.  Life  to  the  individual  is  of  that 
class.  Substitutes  in  China  can  be  obtained  for  any 
duty  or  any  suflering.  A  malefactor  compelled  to 
die  may  buy  a  substitute.  In  this  country  life  is  es- 
timated better  ;  and  men  do  not  voluntarily  sell  it. 
The  value  of  life  to  the  individual  it,  therefore,  not 
within  the  compass  of  figures.    It  la  a  make-weight, 


in  the  general  calculation,   that   slavery  and  de« 
gradation  alone  suffice  to  balance.     We  can  easily 
imagine,  and  yet  we  cannot  alleviate  the  horror  of 
Young  Ireland  with  statements  of  this  description. 
The  romantic  gentlemen  who  conduct  its  destinies 
now,  and  necessarily  now  either  to  a  very  foolish  or 
a  bloody  termination,  must  contemn  and  despise 
others  who  measure  ofl  patriotism  as  with  the  ellwand 
of  the  draper.   We  do  not  antibipate  conversion  for 
them.    They  are  proof  against  persuasion,  and  will 
only  be  moved  by  arguments  that  admit  not  of  being 
gainsaid.  They  have  rashly,  in  that  country,  assumed 
the  most  extravagant  positions,  and  may  maintain 
them,  but  they  will  be  the  first  persons  in  history 
who  publicly  declared  for  months  their  intention  of 
committing  treason,  before  they  realised  the  idea  and 
concluded  with  the  crime. 

THE  RESULTS  OF  NATIOKAL  STBIFE. 

In  England  and  Scotland  there  must  be  many  men 
connected  with  the  fraternising  societies  still  com- 
petent to  take  a  calm  view  of  their  circumstances, 
and  able  to  calculate  the  consequences  of  the  ofiEbn- 
sive  and  defensive  alliance  in  which  their  leaders 
have  plunged  them.    Even  if  the  union  with  Ireland 
can  be  repealed,  and  the  Charter  be  carried  by  a 
general  rising  of  the  supporters  of  these  measures,  a 
period  of  excitement  and  con  test  must  intervene,  >K'bich 
would  be  subversive  of  commerce  and  employment. 
The  revolution  of  February,  in  France,  is  the  cheap- 
est yet  recorded  ;  but  it  has  not  been  followed  by  a 
reduction  of  expenditure  or  by  an  improvement  of 
employment ;  although  French  soeiety  ia  differ<*nl\y 
constituted  from  that  of  this  country,  and  less  liable 
to  be  dislocated  by  revolutionary  prooeedings.    Tlie 
capitalists  of  France  hold  bonds  chiefly  over  litud, 
which  probably  amount  to  five  hundred  millions  ster* 
ling.  The  capitalists  of  this  country — and  in  the  class 
we  reckon  all  who  are  in  any  way  depending  for  sup- 
port on  the  proceeds  of  their  past  industry-^-hold  bonds] 
on  the  national  faith  and  honour ;  and  they  are  not 
so  convertible  in  dangerous  periods  aa  those  on  land. 
In  France,  the  apparent  reduction  in  the  value  of  the 
National  debt,  and  the  railway  property,  aince  the  29d 
of  February,  is  above  one  hundred  and  forty  miUlons 
sterling.      That  is  not  the  real  redoctioD^  because 
the  various  stocks  are  not  negotiable  in  money  uov 
at  any  price.     Paper  may  be  exchanged  for  paper, 
but  at  tiie  conclusion  of  the  process  the  value  in  the 
hands  of  the  holder  is  not  altered.    Still,  the  nomi^ 
nal  deficiency  is  appalling,  and  soeiety  hee  fallen  intfj 
circumstances  most  prejudicial  to  the  operative  dasj 
ses.    Families  in  respectable  circnmstanoes,  and  posi 
sessed  of  wealth,  ai-e  compelled  by  terror  to  becom^ 
misers.  Domestic  servants  are  dischargred  until  theij 
number  be  brought  within  a  range  conai stent  witii 
the  mediocraoy  in  wealth  which  employiens  desire  t^ 
present.  Teachers  are  dischajrged  becaaae  parent^ 
though  willing  and  able  to  retain  them  for  their  chil| 
dren,  are  anxious  to  persuade  their  neighhonrs  tha 
the  cost  is  above  their  means.    Manufaetorera,  mt*r 
chants,  and  traders  of  all  descriptionst  unable  to  meo 
their  liabilities,  discharge  their  workmen^  and  eithe 
close  their  establishments,  or  confine  their  bu$lne& 
within  the  narrowest  limits  that  they  can  adopt.  Th 
insolvency  of  the  bour^ms^  is  a  half^amyl^ed  worli 
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Tff^  a^fldlate  p^nur^^  ef  th^  working-clMtef  in  towns 
is  oeariy  ^mpteted.  Order  can  only  be  maintained 
hf  the  mpptl  of  (he  National  Guard  in  Paris.  Men 
are  ealled  from  their  coantera,  their  desks,  or  their 
lioines,  day  by  day,  to  maintain  the  Goromment 
sgAJnst  the  elabs.  Taxes  are  increased,  and  yet  order 
is  preserved  at  a  cost  of  personal  exertion  greater 
than  all  taxes. 

We  hste  eopied  merely  the  leading  facts  com- 
HiMicsted  by  friends  of  the  ifevolotion — a  revolotlon 
that  has  fetr  enemies,  beeanse  it  had  become  a  neces- 
fltt;  bot  when  certain  parties  in  Ireland  propose  to 
len  var  in  Dublin  or  elsewhere,  to  0Tertfaft>w  the 
ralmg  powers,  and  separate  the  connection  between 
England  and  Ireland,  they  exhibit  a  rery  different 
spirit  from  that  which  actuates  the  great  statesman 
of  the  rerolution.  The  atrocity  of  their  language, 
and  the  malignity  of  their  arowed  purposes,  may  be 
e«fied  from  Ledra  Boilings  addresses,  or  M.  Blanqui's 
mio^  but  they  bear  no  resemblanco  to  the  calm 
^tntiDts  of  M.  Laraartine,  who  has  been  the  means 
lutherto  of  gaining  fbr  republican  Franoe  confidence 
iD^smpe,  repressing  crime  at  home,  and  protrentlng 
(&itMmplete  anarchy,  rapine,  and  bloodshed,  threat- 
«wl  bv  the  clubs. 

^rmaiiy  has  not  reOently  presented  a  more  allar- 
ifif aspect.  Money  isburied-Hsreditisdestroyed— oon- 
liiieecd  has  fled  horn,  the  great  central  land — banks 
WB  iQspended-^nianufactories  are  closed — ^work- 
ilopi  afofempty — labour  is  idle.  Germany  and  France 
are  chiefly  agricfdiural  countries  ;  and  hare  not  the 
proportionately  large  population  that  crowd  our 
sttanfaetnrlng  towns.  Kent  would  suffer  less  in  re- 
*^Qti(m  than  Lancashire.  Invernesshire  would  feel 
^  rercrbefation  of  ciril  war  less  palpably  than 
I^arksbire.  British  society  is  in  an  eminently  arti- 
ficial stsffe,  supported  by  the  confidence  that  ppace 
nspires,  and  destined  to  sufibr  miserably  in  strife  and 
fwmnotion, 

Hand  is  agriealtnral,  and  trill  not  therefore  suf- 
^like  England  or  Scotland  the  natural  consequen- 
**  of  its  prospective  revolt!  This  consolation  may 
^  whispered^  but  it  will  only  beget  false  peace. 
^^  is  Ho  British  party  favourable  to  repeal,  except 
those  who  seek  to  expel  Itish  labourers.  We  confess 
^t  a  party  with  this  purpose  exists  ;  it  is  not  nu- 
merically strong,  but  the  orators  and  writers  of  the 
bish  Canfed«rMion  are  labonring  zealously,  and  so  far 
»«ees>fiilly,  to  make  ft  stronger.  The  men  who  have 
oUained  a  Mtelihood  In  England  and  Sootland  better 
^B  they  prooimd  at  home,  and  who  rave  in  public 
"wetioKir  fegafding  their  resolution  to  avenge  blood 
•pill  in  Irish  dvU  war,  on  Loeds,  London,  Manohes- 
^t  Ola^ow^  nr  Liverpool,  are  insan«  or  crimina]. 
"^  should  find  it  more  agreeable  to  prevent  than 
t»  ST^ge  the  dMlh  of  their  friends  in  Ireland }  and 
^  their  stateweftti  lite  intended  to  do  more  than 
<^^  ft  MBtMee,  or  elioit  a  ebeer,  they  should  take 
^^ippinf  Ibltfawith  And  be  on  the  ground.  They  are 
^  l^ttepfelt  oftomies  of  the  Iriah  Taee^  end  create 
^t  ^Kng  to  which  w^  hsve  referred.  But  tJiey 
Q&7  beHefe,-  Mid  thdr  friends  in  Ireland  may  trust 
®,  ^hsa  we  iay  thai  there  Is  no  party,  by  position 
^Vy  nuttbM'8,  itfftoential  in  Britatn,  and  &voiirable 
to  n(«^  rnie  #4ni«st  lissnlt  of  riots  in  Britain 
^^k«tl»«tptM4tiof  Iriffh  labourers  to  stttrre 


in  their  own  island,  from  which  credit  would,  for  a 
time,  depart,  and  where  capital  would  be  buried. 

TTHAT  IS  THE  CHAETER? 

There  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  demands 
contained  in  the  Charter,  and  that  for  the  separation 
of  the  empire.  The  Chartists  require  annual  parlia- 
ments, vote  by  ballot,  election  of  members  by  equa- 
lised districts,  without  a  property  qualification  for 
the  elected,  and  payment  for  the  services  of  repre- 
sentatives. These  are  five  points  in  detail.  The 
sixth  object,  or  with  greater  propriety  we  may  say  tho 
first  and  fundamental  object,  is  the  concession  of  the 
siiffrage  to  every  male  of  twenty-one  years  old  and 
upwards,  *'  unconvicted  of  crime  and  of  sane  mind.*' 
The  contemplated  chfuiges  are  great  and  decisive, 
but  they  do  not  iurolre  any  real  change  in  the  Con- 
stitution. They  are  matters  of  administration,  with- 
out exception.  Even  now  the  law  does  not  deny  a 
man's  abstract  right  to  vote  for  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  be  taxed  by  his  own  roprosentatives,  and  to  be 
governed  by  the  laws  sanctioned  or  enacted  by  men 
whom  ho  Uas  assisted  to  elect.  The  framcrs  of  the 
Reform  Bill  assumed  that  it  contains  provisions  for 
giving  a  fair  and  full  representation  of  the  people. 
They  erroneously  made  that  assumption.  Perhaps 
they  knowingly  erred.  With  that  secret  wo  are  uncon- 
cerned. The  error  remains  palpable  and  evident, 
and  we  inquire  not  how  or  why  it  was  committed. 
Legislation  contains  nothing  more  senseless  than 
the  permission  for  Harwich  to  exercise  the  same — 
precisely  the  same  power  in  the  Commons  enjoyed 
by  Liverpool.  The  preference  is  not  beneficial  to 
Harwich,  and  it  is  highly  injurious  and  insulting  to 
Liverpool.  These  are  extreme  cases,  but  there  ai-e 
hundreds  not  greatly  dissimilar,  and  the  inequality 
of  representation  is  so  notorious  and  prejudiciad,  that 
we  are  surprised  to  find  statesmen,  of  ordinary  intel- 
ligence, enduring  its  existence.  Tho  phenomenon 
exists.  There,  they  are  the  Whig  and  Conservative 
loaders — great  men — men  of  vast  acquirements,  un- 
doubted genius,  and  tried  experience,  standing  by  the 
abuse,  not  merely  tolerating,  but  presiding  over  its 
administration,  and  defending  its  existence.  These 
facts  detract  nothing  from  the  unnatural  character 
of  this  legislation,  but  they  render  its  continuance 
worthy  of  remarkable  notice.  History  will  record  in 
it  one  of  the  most  solemn  farces  ever  played  on  earth 
by  the  wise. 

The  ballot  is  refused  as  unmanly,  un-English,  and 
altogether  unbecoming  in  honest  men.  If  it  be  *'  un- 
manly," it  must  be  still  more  "unhuman"  to  create 
its  necessity ;  to  intimidate,  to  canvass,  to  promise,  to 
theaten  by  turns,  a  man  for  the  sake  of  his  vote.  If 
the  ballot  be  un-English,  then  what  is  the  bribe  ? 
Nothing  is  more  common  in  England  than  the  bribe. 
Great  Yarmouth,  and  Derby — a  large  and  influential 
city  as  Derby  is— tho  capital  of  a  county,  the  resort 
of  an  old  English  aristocracy,  the  locality  of  thriving 
manufactures,  the  centre  of  a  great  railway  system, 
with  all  the  pride  and  associations  of  the  old,  and 
all  the  profit  and  advantages  of  the  new  world— the 
worlds  not  of  geography  but  of  ideas — ^yet  this  Derby 
is  bribed,  and  presently  disfranchised  for  a  timOi  be^ 
cause  it  was  bribed.  This  ballot  is  call^  "  unb^ 
doming,'*  which  may  be  trne;  but  it  is  not  nnm^ireaii- 
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tile,  it  is  not  unclabbish,  it  is  not  anaristocratic.  In 
the  heart  of  commerce,  iu  its  most  princely  institu- 
tions, in  the  regulation  of  associations  that  rule  the 
world,  there  is  the  ballot.  In  the  humblest  club,  in 
literary  societies,  iu  provincial  associations,  there  is 
the  ballot.  In  the  saloons  of  luxury,  in  the  clubs  of 
the  peerage,  iu  the  unhomoly  homes  of  the  unbridled 
and  nncaught  young  aristocrats,  the  ballot  prevails. 
Everywhere  is  this  unmanly,  un-English,  unbecom- 
ing practice  admitted,  except  at  the  hustings!  We 
must  conclude  that  our  merchants,  our  literati,  our 
aristocracy,  are  all  unmanly,  all  un-English,  all  un- 
becoming, or  that  the  argument  against  this  reform 
is  a  falsehood.  They  are  witnesses  against  them- 
selves, or  for  the  ballot. 

The  removal  of  the  property  qualification  for  repre- 
sentatiyes  would  only  repeal  a  fiction.  The  Scottish 
members  are  of  the  average  respectability  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  there  is  no  property  qualifi- 
cation applicable  iu  their  case.  The  English  and 
Irish  representation  contains  many  individuals  who 
have  not  the  qualification  necessary  in  law,  and  yet 
who  enter  the  House,  take  the  oaths,  and  keep  their 
seats.  We  shall  not  be  tempted  into  personal  allu- 
sions, but  the  existence  of  members,  on  all  sides  of  the 
House,  without  a  property  qualification,  is  notorious. 
We  do  not,  therefore,  see  any  strong  or  unanswerable 
objection  against  this  point. 

Annual  Parliaments  are  opposed  on  the  ground, 
that  they  would  cause  interminable  agitation  and 
anxiety  in  the  country  ;  and  that  representatives 
never  would  become  acquainted  with  the  foims  of 
the  House  until  they  were  ready  to  depart.  This 
statement  would  hare  more  weight  if  members  of  one 
Parliament  were  rendered  ineligible  for  re-election. 
In  that  case  the  argument  would  be  unanswerable. 
Upon  examining,  however,  the  management  of  large 
companies,  we  find  that  those  directors  whose  time 
is  run  out  are  almost  invariably  re-elected  when  they 
are  willing  to  serve.  This  point  is  ceilainly  not  of 
high  importance.  It  admits  many  modifications. 
Triennial  Parliaments  may  be  equally  convenient ; 
or  the  application  of  the  municipal  principle  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  whereby  one-third  of  the  repre- 
sentatives retire  annually,  might  work  with  ad  vantage. 

"  Payment  of  Representatives*'  is  not  a  principle 
with  which  any  strife  need  be  raised.  It  is  practised 
in  several  countries,  and  in  some  of  our  colonies.  It 
might  be  left  with  the  electors,  but  in  that  case  its 
acceptance  would  be  partial,  and  attempts  would  be 
made  to  regard  it  ultimately  as  disreputable.  Its 
expense  to  the  nation  would  be  fully  remunerated 
by  the  introduction  of  men  into  Parliament  whose 
services  would  be  useful  there — whose  circumstances 
do  not  permit  them  to  give  the  nation  that  time  gra- 
tuitously which  Parliamentary  duties  require,  and 
whose  honesty  revolts  from  the  idea  of  rendering 
duties  into  profit,  which  are  supposed  to  be  unpaid. 
There  are,  iu  some  respects,  men  of  a  similar  class  in 
Pari  lament,  useful  and  talented  men,  who  have  been 
converted  into  Jobbers  by  that  economy  of  the  nation 
which  expects  labour  in  their  case  without  an  equi- 
Talent.  The  amount  of  money  involved  by  this  ar- 
rangement is  of  far  less  value  than  the  time  of  the 
House  ;  and  if  members  were  paid  for  attending  Par- 
liament, tlie  constituencies   >vouId   know  why  the 


House  was  counted  out  when  such  untoward  eveats 
occurred.  The  private  business  of  Parliament  at  pre- 
sent is  badly  conducted,  and  the  amount  that  should 
be  brought  before  Pariiament  is  greatly  reduced,  from 
the  delay  and  the  expense  incurred  by  applicants. 
Very  probably,  in  this  department  alone,  the  whole 
cost  of  the  payment  to  members  of  Parliament  coald 
be  more  than  economised,  by  casting  on  them  the 
collection  of  evidence  in  different  sections  of  the 
country,  for  what  are  termed  private  bills,  at  periods 
of  the  year  when  Parliament  is  not  in  session. 

The  great  objection  to  the  Charter  is  against  the 
suffrage  clause.      We  shall  not  avoid  the  expression 
of  our  regret  that,  during  the  long  course  of  years  in 
which  this  question  has  been  agitated,  there  have  not 
been  sufficiently  effective  efforts  made,  neither  by  the 
middle  classes,  nor  by  the  wt)rking  classes  them- 
selves, for  the  removal  of  that  ignorance  and  immo- 
rality existing  in  many  districts ;  and  used  as  an  argu- 
ment  against  the  adoption  of  universal  suffrage. 
Tho  middle  classes  must  have  foreseen  that,  soon  or 
late,  tho  day  of  this  agitation  would  dawn— the  day 
when  the  whole  question  must  be  settled  on  a  firmer 
and  more  permanent  basis  than  that  of  the  Refcmn 
Bill.  The  unenfranchised  might  have  foreknown,  asd 
prepared  themselves  against  theobj^tlons  that  would 
necessarily  be  made  to  their  enfranchisement ;  be- 
cause, amongst  them  there  are  many  who  are  ig^<^ 
rant,  and  numbers  who  are  vicious.  This  Is  the  knotty 
point  in  the  Charter.     Objections  may  be  ofered  to 
other  divisions,  but  the  grand  struggle  will  be  on  the 
franchise.      There  is,  however,  nothing  hopeless  or 
desperate  in  the  affair.     The  principle  is  adopted  in 
America,  in  Germany,  and  in  France.     For  a  time, 
it  will  be  prevalent  in  Europe  ;   and  extreme  folly 
alone  can  prevent  it  from  becoming  permanent.  But 
the  Chartiste  of  England  and  Scotland  are  invited  t» 
exhibit  that  extremity  of  folly  which  may  be  fetal 
to  their  cause.       Democracy  works  wisely  in  every 
other  land,  by  seeking  to  unite  small  states,  that  they 
may  become  strong,  resist  aggression,  and  preserrs 
peace.      Democracy  is  besought  here  to  assume  a 
different  aspect — to  split  the  empire  into  sections,  t« 
create  new  interests,  and  to  render  probable  a  strife 
of  custom-houses,  if  not  actual  warfare. 

REASONS  AGAIKST  REPEAL. 

Tho  temptation,  whether  offered  by  the  party  re- 
presented by  the  London  TifMS,  or  that  of  the  Dnb- 
lin  Nation,  should  be  rejected  indignantly,  as  fo- 
reign from  the  mission  of  democracy.  The  JYmw, 
in  the  fierce  language  congenial  to  tiiat  journal,  and 
associated  with  its  fame,  demands  a  social  repeal  of 
the  union — a  particular  alien  bill  against  Irishmen, 
who  are  to  be  excluded  from  England  because  they 
are  brutal,  ignorant,  and  troublesome.  The  Dublin 
papers  demand  repeal  to  exclude  Englishmen  flron 
Ireland — to  give  Ireland  to  the  Irish — to  destroy  thi 
influence  of  that  "  bloody  monster  the  British  Go- 
vernment*'— to  tame  the  Saxon,  and  to  secure  for  lie 
land  "the  justice  that  England  will  nover  concede!*' 

We  cannot  foretell  the  course  that  the  democracy 
of  this  country  will  adopt.  They  may,  with  the 
Times,  determine  to  banish  every  Mshman  irotr 
their  shores  :  to  prevent  the  natives  of  that  eountr; 
from  earning  here  a  living  by  tholr  libour ':  to  dtal 
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out  t^mst  Irelftnd  the  clauses  of  a  stricter  alien  act ; 
than  haa  been  applied  to  eren  any  foreij^  nation — 
to  subjects  of  another  crown — ^men  of  a  different  race 
—speaking  a  different  language,  and  practising  dif- 
fereat  customs  ;  and  they  may  decide  with  the 
Dahlia  press,  that  the  people  of  this  country  hate  the 
Irish,  oppress  the  Irish,  and  nerer  would,  under  any 
cinromstaaces,  regard  them  as  equals,  meet  them  in 
jnstice,  or  aid  them  in  kindness.  They  may  adopt 
these  aeotinients,  for  there  is  not  any  further  dis- 
tinction between  the  London  Times  and  the  Dublin 
press,  than  that  the  one  presenta  the  right,  and  the 
other  the  left  side  of  this  apple  of  Sodom.  They  may 
accept  the  inritation  to  fraternise,  for  the  purpose 
of  breskijig  up  the  family,  diriding  its  inheritance, 
aod,  vith  formalityand  kindness,  establishing  hence- 
forward a  law  of  enmity  between  its  different  mem- 
bos!  They  may  employ  on  each  aliore  of  a  narrow 
ch&iuel  fleets  of  custom-house  boats,  and  build 
^Acraclcs  for  custom-house  officers,  to  prevent  on  the 
vcftsde  the  importation  of  Saxon  blankets,  and  on 
^  cut  side  the  ingress  of  Irishmen.  They  may 
tiib  that  course,  but  its  advocates  can  scarcely  hope 
ksQGt^as,  if  they  merely  consider  well  the  conse- 
^sences  of  their  triumph. 

Kepeal  of  the  Union  would  inyolvo  a  re-adjust- 
siaot  of  the  debt.  The  division  that  would  fall  to 
Irelaad  nast  be  equal  to  sixty  or  eighty  millions 
^iag,  although  taking  a  strict  arithmetical  pro- 
]N)Ttioa^  the  first  sam  would  be  doubled.  We  do  not 
<^Qj  the  eapabilities  of  Ireland  to  meet  the  interest 
on  thii  debt,  but  we  cannot  communicate  that  faith 
to  capitalists.  For  every  shilling  in  these  sixty  to 
^hty  millions  pounds,  the  creditors  hold  the  na- 
tual  £aith  of  the  united  empire ;  and  they  cannot 
^  jostly  expected  to  reduce  their  security  without 
pn>i»ortionately  increasing  the  interest,  while  they 
(ttoot  be  compelled  to  adopt  that  course  upon  any 
prateoce.  Thoir  claims  may  bo  repudiated,  and  their 
property  may  be  confiscated;  but  in  justice  and  good 
^itb,the  debtors  cannot  enforce  any  arrangement 
that  inrolres  less  than  the  security  of  the  whole 
empire. 

Repeal  needed  not  necessarily,  but,  in  the  spirit  in 
»hich  it  is  proposed,  it  would  probably  involve,  an 
Qpbreaking  of  the  army  to  the  extent  of  the  Irishmen 
ifl  the  ranks.  That  should  be  one  of  the  consequences 
blowing  the  measure,  if  it  were  gone  into  in  the  spi- 
rit ennced  either  by  the  press  of  the  Confederation 
^'r  the  Saxon  Times,  Even  Ireland  itself  could  not 
efcape  djyision  on  the  principle  that  alone  presents  a 
colour  of  justification  for  this  measure.  The  majority 
'^i  the  people  of  Ireland  demand  repeal,  it  is  said,  and 
adiled,  "therefore  they  should  have  it."  A  majority  of 
the  people,  of  Ulster,  and  especially  of  the  eastern 
eoonties  in  Ulster,  would  demand  another  repeal;  and 
therefore  spoqld  they  have  it  ?  Are  states  to  be  bro 
kfo  op  on  every  change  of  sentiment  that  may  occur 
t*  a  portion  of  their  inhabitants  ?  Ulster,  uudoubt- 
<^llj»  is  equally  entitled,  on  this  principle,  to  remain 
Attached  to  Bri^in,  or  to  re-establish  its  ancient  so 
Tereign  pghts,  as  any  other  province,  or  portion  of  a 
province,  ini^  island. 

W«  pce^i  only  a  few  of  those  serious  complica- 
tion that'.yoi^d  «rUe  from  the  measure,  which,  if 
«r«r  carrieai  m^^  retard  the  prosperity  of  Ireland, 


and  injure  the  unity  and  power  of  Drit^iiu.  The 
prosperity  of  Ireland,  even  under  the  excitement  and 
the  agitation  prevalent  from  wrongs  maintained 
and  abuses  inflicted,  is  not  merely  a  name.  Com'* 
merce  and  manufactures  are  tender  plants  that  never 
thrive  in  stormy  climes  ;  and,  therefore,  they  have 
not  been  successful  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland. 
Agriculture  has  been  most  severely  checked  during 
the  last  three  years.  Absenteeism  undoubtedly 
draws  money  out  of  Ireland  ;  as  it  draws  money 
out  of  Scotland  and  England,  and  yet  Ireland  has 
been  substantially  increasing  in  wealth.  The  re« 
turns  of  stock  transferred  from  England  to  Ireland, 
and  from  Ireland  to  England,  show  an  annual  ba- 
lance of  one  million  sterling  in  favour  of  Ireland 
during  the  past  seven  years.  This  addition  to  the 
wealth  of  Ireland  may  have  contributed  little  to  the 
business  of  her  merchants  or  the  employment  of  her 
artisans,  and  yet  it  implies  an  annual  additional 
expenditure  there  since  the  commencement  of  the 
septennial  period  of  £210,000.  The  deficient  laws 
regarding  land  tenure  and  the  laws  that  tolerate  waste 
and  improvable  land,  where  capital  and  labour  are 
both  seeking  employment,  have  retarded  agricul- 
tural prosperity  ;  but  the  very  large  sums  recently 
advanced  by  Government  for  drainage  purposes  prove 
that  even  the  parties  now  in  pow  er  are  willing  to 
promote  the  material  prosperity  of  Ireland.  Factious 
hatred  may  dictate  the  most  odious  accusations  ; 
but  there  is  no  example  in  history  of  moro  disinte- 
rested aid  having  been  afforded  to  any  portion  of  an 
empire,  by  its  Central  Government,  than  Ireland  has 
received  during  the  past  two  years. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  ALLLVNCE. 

Even  if  all  the  accusations  of  the  Dublin  press  were 
moro  than  imaginative,  why  should  the  Chartists, 
or  any  other  party  in  this  country,  formed  to  obtain 
the  extension  and  strengthening;  of  organic  rights 
and  institutions,  be  burdened  by  this  particular  case  ? 
Are  not  the  obstacles  presented  to  any  farther  con- 
cession of  just  claims  sufficiently  formidable  ?  Is  the 
Liberal  party  so  very  strong  that  it  can  court  addi- 
tions to  its  foes  for  a  doubtful  project  ?  Can  it  be  the 
interest  of  the  operatives  in  England  and  Scotland 
to  "embarrass  the  Government" — theseare  the  words 
used,  and  the  purpose  declared,  in  this  alliance— by 
threats  of  violence,  by  the  purchase  of  arms,  by  volun- 
tary enlistment  into  an  unlicenced  militia — by  con- 
federation with  men  who  hint  the  propriety  of  burn- 
ing Leeds,  and  sacking  Liverpool — by  making,  as 
they  ure  recommended  to  make,  "  runs  for  gold,"  and 
getting  the  countries,  as  they  are  advised  to  get  them« 
into  a  state  "  too  hot"  for  tho  Government ;  which 
must  be  preceded  by  making  thoir  own  homes  **  too 
cold"  for  their  families?  Wc  invite  them  to  recon- 
sider tho  mischief  accomplished  during  April  by  the 
semblance  and  the  threat  of  violence.  The  Govern- 
ment bill,  for  the  better  security  of  the  Crown,  passed 
by  majorities  greater  than  those  in  favour  of  any  other 
measure  within  our  recoUectiou  ;  and  these  nuLJori- 
tics,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  reflected  public 
opinion.  The  new  Alien  Act  is  another  consequence 
of  violent  addresses.  These  are  the  first  fruits  from 
tho  system  of  force.  Tho  future  gatherings  will  be 
more  serious  ;  for  inaarrection  never  can  overthrow 
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a  Gk>veniment  supported  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  middle  olanes  in  any  coantry.  The 
French  Revolution  'vraa  effected  by  the  National 
Guard.  The  Berlin  battle  wai  fought  by  the  Berlin 
burghers.  The  war  of  Lombardy  is  conducted  by  a 
people,  and  not  by  any  section  of  the  people — by 
noble,  citisen,  and  artisan,  and  not  by  the  labouring 
clauses  alone.  Everywhere,  the  middle  classes  of 
society  have  freely  communicated  their  new  privileges 
to  the  operative  classes,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  des- 
pondency here.  We  cannot  perceive,  however,  the 
necessity,  or  the  expediency,  of  making  up  in  a  docu- 
ment all  OP  any  of  the  acts  that  a  reformed  Parlia- 
ment may  hereafter  adopt.  If  Ireland  requires  any 
measures — no  matter  what  they  be — if  consistent 
with  justice,  the  people  can  surely  trust  themselves 
to  be  just  There  would  be  no  propriety  in  adding 
the  law  of  entail,  of  primogeniture,  of  game,  to  the 
confession  of  any  man's  political  opinion,  touching 
organic  reforms.  A  declaration  on  the  currency 
question  would  probably  separate  Birmingham  from 
Manchester ;  and  Glasgow,  with  all  respect,  we 
venture  to  say,  wiser  on  that  subject  than  either 
of  the  other  two,  from  both  of  them  ;  and,  there- 
fore, on  any  other  subject,  where  all  the  three  are 
agreed,  it  would  be  unwise  to  introduce  the  janing 
element  of  the  currency,  to  weaken  their  proceed- 
higs,  or  separate  l^em,  ultimately  leaving  the  cur- 
rency where  it  was,  and  the  primary  object  unfi- 
nished. A  Parliamentary  Association  has  been 
formed,  to  promote  organic  reforms.  Mr.  Hume  is 
president,  and  Mr.  Oobd^i  is  vice-president  of  the  so- 
ciety. We  suspect,  that  if  the  currency  question  were 
introdneed,  the  vice-president  would  be  found  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  president,  who,  we  think,  is  right,  while 
the  member  for  West  Yorkshire  is  wrong  on  this  point; 


bat  it  need  not  be  introduced.  The  same  rule  applies 
to  this  Irish  repeal  question,  and  the  attempted  alli- 
ance cannot  be  projected  for  a  good  purpose,  and  viil 
not  have  a  profitable  ending. 

Better  and  wiser  would  it  be  for  all  classes  in  these 
lands  to  seek  for  justice  and  equality  for  aU  daasei: 
to'draw  together  closer  and  on  surer  princif^s  the  ties 
that  connect  the  colonies  with  the  home  eoimtry: 
to  give  the  British  empire  a  reality  of  ezistesee 
wherever  its  power  and  the  language  of  its  people 
extends  :  to  obtain  in  exchange  for  the  vast  debt  in- 
curred  by  past  measures  a  unity  of  mind  and  pur- 
pose— of  justice,  of  good  will,  and  of  eommon  in- 
terest through  all  the  British  possessions,  embra- 
'cing  every  clime,  extending  over  almort  unlimited 
lands,  and  producing  every  necessary  and  luxury 
that  man  requires  or  the  worid  supplies.  BeUer 
and  wiser  far  wonld  it  be  to  adopt  measures  of 
this  character,  with  this  great  purpose;  and  so,  if 
other  nations  resist  as  they  oontiiuie  to  resist  the 
fair  and  equitable  offers  we  have  made  for  a  perfect 
interchange  of  productions,  we  can  lall  back,  as  we 
will  return,  on  tho  world  in  miniature  that  we  pos- 
sess— a  world  large  enough  to  employ,  fertile  enough 
to  repay  all  our  capital  and  all  our  labour,  and  rea- 
lise in  the  British  confederation  those  ideas  of  pa- 
cific intercourse,  and  its  consequent  prosperity,  that 
the  general  world  is  yet  too  young  to  learn ;  and  pro- 
vide a  field  for  legislative  energy,  and  individual  pa* 
triotism  and  philanthropy,  that  our  means,  hovers 
energetically  they  may  be  used,  cannot  fully  reach 
for  centuriea.  That  would  be  a  better,  a  wiser,  and 
a  nobler  policy  than,  at  the  suggestion  of  narrov- 
minded  men,  whose  mental  stretches  little  farther 
than  their  bodily  vision,  to  divide,  and  by  dividing, 
to  destroy. 


A  WHISPER  FROM  THE  GRAVE. 


BY  CALDSB  CAMPBELL. 


A  wKABt  waller,  kneeling 

Beside  a  new-made  grave, 
With  many  a  burst  of  feeling, 

The  dead's  return  did  crave  : 

"  Come  back !"  qaoth  he,  "to  save 
My  soul  from  deadly  sin  : 

I  have  no  strength  without  thee— 

0  make  the  earth  about  thee 
Ungird,  to  let  mo  in  !*' 
*•  I  would  h.ave  sweet  flowers  voicing 

My  thoughts  in  fragranoe,  all — 
Awake  thee  up — rejoicing 

With  odours  musical 

0*er  thy  forsaken  pall ! 

0  wilt  thou  ne'er  return  ? 
Then  here  Pll  lie,  in  sorrow. 
Till  with  the  dead,  to-morrow, 

1  pass  life's  woful  bourne." 
Hark  !  on  his  ear  what  &Ueth, 

Like  iar  off  music's  tones  ? 
A  woU-known  dear  one  ealleth. 
Yet  death  that  dear  one  owns — 
<*  Weak  waller!  oheok  Iby  in«ai»« 


They  never  can  recall 

^y  spirit  fimn  its  beafea : 

Left  not  thy  spirits-riven 
From  Ugfa^— to  daribaeas  fiOl  I 

'*  Ke'er  waste  on  idle  sorrow 
Tho  time  to  Ubour  due  : 

To^y  is  thine-^to-morrow 
Hath  mystic  meanings !  Sue 
For  strength  lo  Him,  the  true. 

And  he  will  strength  bestow  ! 
Leave  self  for  loyal  labours- 
Work  for  thy  needful  naighhour. 

And  sinful  griefs  shall  go  !" 

It  ceased  !  Then  disentangled 

From  sorrow's  selfish  thrall, 
Down,  like  a  serpent  strangled* 

His  ill  intents  did  &U  ; 

And  o'er  the  graveyard  wall 
The  waller  went.    V  the  air, 

Lo  !  dawn-roused  larks  are  aioglng— 
From  thaearth  bright  Bowers  arc  spriaging'-' 
SbiU^sm  of  work,  love,  ptayn- 1 
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BOOK  I. 
THE  PUKE  AND  THIS  8TUDBNT. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
M.  B80WM. 

li  was  tlie  Torj  oe^Et  erenUig  after  the  marriage  bad  been 
dcciiledoa  between  Adela  and  Count  Leopold,  when  M.  Brown 
kft  bis  interior  bouJoir,  escorting  a  female  companion,  wbo 
kul  done  the  dirty  police  agent  the  honour  to  sup  with  him. 
Deipite,  however,  the  coarseness  of  his  garb,  bis  maan«r  was 
txtremsly  polite,  for  M.  Brown  was  a  man  who  had  seen  the 
vgrU,  sad  derived  benefi  t  from  bis  travels.  He  was  a  strange 
Bkixtare.  B/  trade  a  spy,  he  had  become  selfish,  sensual,  and 
tnaiioas ;  but  though  he  served  those  who  paid  him  weli^ 
tis^  he  did  his  strict  duty  to  the  State,  and  was  the  ablest 
ed^^  several  agents  in  the  scrvioe  of  the  monarchy,  M. 
K-tva  hat0d  those  whose  lacquey  and  servant  be  was.  Mis- 
hrtme  had  made  him  what  he  was.  Fond  of  luxury,  used 
t9  eofflfort,  to  the  ease  and  power  procured  by  wealth,  he  had 
sesepted  the  tenebrous  part  of  a  spy,  because  it  gave  him 
easil/  what  he  once  had  legitimately  possessed. 

"Bon  ioir,  Madame  la  Comtetse/'  said  the  spy,  with  a 
hQ«h. 

"Good  night,  my  dear  lord,"  replied  the  supposed  Coun- 
tess a  lively,  handsome  brunctle,  thrust  with  a  title  into  so- 
ciety bj  the  police  to  serve  their  purposes,  a  practice  always 
common  in  France. 

"To-morrow,  according  to  promise/'  added  M.  Brown, 
"and  mind  bring  me  word  what  part  this  Marqub  de  St. 
Uuage  really  played  last  night." 

"He  comes  to  the  soiree  where  I  am  going  this  evening. 
Relj  upon  it,  I  will  make  him  talk. " 
And  the  female  agent  went  out. 

M.  Brown  now  advanced  to  his  old  chair,  and  once  more 
took  up  his  ancient  pipo,  and  loaded  it.  Before  hun  lay  na- 
Beroos  letters  and  reports,  which  ii  was  his  usual  evening 
asuuement  to  examine.  They  were  now  interesting  enough, 
&r  all  contained  tnio  or  false  accounts  of  conspiracies,  of  oom- 
1&$  emeuUi,  of  the  aB^er  of  the  people,  of  the  suffering  among 
the  masses — topics  which  M.  Brown  forgot  not  to  insist  upon, 
in  bis  report  drawn  up  for  the  lieutenant's  own  eye,  as  well 
u  that  of  the  ministers,  from  the  notes  before  him. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  agent  settled  himself  comfort- 
ably, pat  on  his  spectacles,  trimmed  his  lamp,  and  opened  va- 
rious doeoments,  than  a  tinkle  of  tho  bell  below  showed  him 
thai  he  was  again  troubled  with  visitors,  and  one  who  would 
take  no  deniaL 

As  usual,  M.  Brown  moved  not,  habit  having  given  him  the 
fiwulty  of  never  being  startled  at  anything. 

The  next  minute  the  door  opened,  and  the  trooper  of  the 

Denier  Sou,  the  aristocratic  companion  of  the  Prince  de 

I^unbesCf  the  friend  of  tho  Abb6  Roy,  entered  rather  hur^ 

riedly. 

"Good  evening,  Monsieur  le  Comte,*'  said  the  spy. 

"  Good  evening' '  replied  the  trooper,  cavalierly,  seating 

"Ion  hare  bnsineia  with  me  ? ''  continued  the  impertur* 
HU  Bwwa, 


*'  I  want  money,  and  I  can  stand  your  delays  no  longer.  I 
asked  100,000  livres  for  the  jewels  and  papers  ;  you  offered 
60,000  ;  I  will  make  a  sacrifice  and  take  80,000." 

"lam  instructed,"  said  Brown,  quietly,  after  examining 
a  note  which  lay  before  him,  "to  offer  you  at  present  50,000 
li?res." 

"What  means  this  insolence?"  cried  tho  trooper,  angrily. 

"  It  is  our  rule,  if  our  offers  are  not  accepted  at  once,  wo 
always  offer  less,  especially  when  we  need  offer  notliing." 

"  That  is  to  be  seen,"  said  the  other,  striking  his  gloved 
fist  upon  the  table.  "  M.  Brown — ^tell  M.  Ducrosne  from 
me,  that  unless  to-morrow  he  counts  me  out  80,000  livres,  I 
will  make  an  offer  to  the  parties  concerned  myself." 

"  In  person  ?  "  sneered  the  spy,  raising  bis  spectacles  off 
his  nose,  and  looking  provokingly  at  the  speaker. 

"  Take  care,"  replied  tho  other,  angrily ;  "  I  have  bpme, 
Maitre  Brown,  with  your  insolence  long  enough.  Let  me 
have  no  more  of  this." 

"Count,"  said  M.  Brown,  calmly,  "let  mo  give  you  ad- 
vice for  your  own  good  ;  do  not  force  me  to  report  you  dan- 
gerous." 

"Why?" 

"  Because  your  liberty  would  not  be  worth  an  hour*s  pur- 
chase. " 

' '  Tonnere  !  "  cried  the  trooper,  "  this  is  too  bad.  What 
can  you  allege  against  me  ?  " 

"That  you  are  a  thief,"  replied  M.  Brown. 

"  We  are  all  so,  more  or  less,"  said  the  other,  to  all  appear- 
ance, quietly. 

"But  in  open  day — not  at  night,  likeafelon,"  added  the  spy. 

"  Your  proofs  ?  "  laughed  the  other,  hiding  thus  the  rem- 
nant of  shame  which  lingered  in  a  once  noble  breast. 

"That  is  our  secret,"  said  M.  Brown. 

"  You  refuse  me,  then,  80,000  livres  1 " 

"  I  have  offered  you  50,000.  As  our  time  is  valuable,  and 
a  second  interview  will  cost  time,  I  sliall,  to-morrow,  offer 
you  but  40,000." 

"  Corao  I  como  I "  said  the  trooper,  after  a  moment  of  re- 
flection, and  speaking  in  a  more  coaxing  tone,  "  cannot  wo 
come  to  some  understanding  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  propose?"  replied  the  spy,  with  that  equa- 
nimity which  was  so  insolent. 

"  I  ask  80,000  livres.    They  offer  100,000." 

"Well?" 

"  Get  me  the  80,000,  and  ten  of  them  are  yours." 

"  I  prefer  twenty,"  s-iid  the  spy,  coolly,  "and  tliat  is  wliat 
M.  Ducrosne  gives  mc.  It  is  my  interest  to  be  honest  to  my 
employers." 

**  Mort  dieu  .'"  cried  tho  othor,  in  a  tone  of  great  exas- 
peration, "  am  I  to  be  cheated,  robbed  !  I,  who  risked  everj*- 
thing,  am  offered  one-half  the  prize,  while  you,  who  run  no 
chance  of  punishment,  share  the  plunder." 

'  We  have  power  in  our  hands  to  hnvo  all.  Admire  our 
magnanimity  in  taking  only  half,"  said  M.  Brown,  with  a 
laugh. 
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"  Nftiiber  half  nMf  nny  shall  you  hare,  or  my  name  is  not 
the  Coanfe  de  In  Tour/'  thundered  the  other. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and,  unannounced,  Jean 
Tortiooljs  entered  the  den  of  the  police  spy. 

"Good  morning,  Jean,"  said  Brown,  oooUy. 

Jean  did  not  reply,  his  eyes  being  fixed  with  chained  power 
on  the  Count,  whose  last  words  he  had  beard. 

The  Count  took  no  notice  of  him,  but  hurried  past,  and 
went  ont, 

' '  Count  de  k  Tour, ' '  muttered  Jean — **  I  know  him  as  the 
Visoonnt  de  Mootbar." 

"  During  his  father's  life,"  said  the  spy  ;  "but  what  seek 
you  ?" 

"  ^7hat  I  have  found — the  present  name  and  occupation  of 
my  enemy.** 

"  You  came  in  very  0.  propos,"  laughed  M.  Brown ;  **  he 
was  threatening  me,  and  I  should  have  shot  him,  if  he  had 
moved  a  Toot  towards  me.     You  saved  his  life.** 

The  criok-ncck  shuddered  ;  for,  that  man  dead,  the  one 
hope  of  his  life  was  gone. 

"  Is  he  under  your  protection  ? '  *  continued  ToKicolis. 

"  Not  at  all,*'  cried  M.  Brown.  **  Do  you  intend  anything 
against  him  V* 

"I  do." 

*'Whnt?" 

"  He  isjny  marked  enemy— the  man  who  robbed  me  of  my 
wife*,  home,  and  fortune  ;  who,  by  his  perjured  voice,  had  me 
condemned  to  death,  and  who  took  from  me  legal  existence.* ' 

"But  this  does  not  enable  you  to  be  revenged  on  him.'* 

"  No !"  cried  Jean  Tortioolis,  with  a  long  breath,  as  if  he 
drew  in  the  sweet  savour  of  vengeance  ;  "  but  he  is  a  thief, 
and  I  con  denounce  him." 

"Uow  a  thief?"  said  M.  Brown,  eyeing  Jean  suspi- 
ciously. 

"He  robbed  the  Duke  do  Ravillicre  at  the  inn  of  the  Der^ 
titer  Squ," 

"Ah!" 

"He came  in  disguise  to  the  mOterget  and  in  the  night 
forced  open  the  Duke's  carriage,  stole  the  money  it  contained, 
and  the  Countess  Miranda's  jewellery " 

"Jean,"  said  M.  Brown,  opening  his  ej^es  widely,  "hew 
knew  you  all  this?" 

"I  saw  him  do  it,"  answered  the  crick-neck,  somberly. 

' '  I  recollect,"  said  the  spy,  somewhat  reliev<^d,  "yon  there 
met  with  Charles  Clement," 

"  I  did." 

"And,"  continued  M.  Brown,  "you  now  wish  to  be  re- 
venged on  your  enemy.  On  one  condition,  you  shall  have  every 
focility." 

"And  that  is " 

"Jean  Torticolis,"  replied  the  spy,  "  this  man  is  a  noble, 
and  an  aristocmt.     Do  you  know  his  history  ?'' 

"Only  in  part." 

"  Bom  of  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  France,  he  at  an 
early  age  lost  his  father.  I^ft  to  interested  guardians,  he  was 
badly  brought  up,  and  scarcely  gained  possession  of  his  heri- 
tage when  he  spent  it.  Having  now  neither  money  nor  cre- 
dit, he  looked  around  him.  A  noble  rehitive  obtained  for  him 
a  lieutenancy  in  the  Koyal  Allemands ;  but  women,  wine,  and 
cards  required  more  money  than  his  modest  pay,  and  the 
Viscount  do  Montbar,  otherwise  Count  de  la  Tonr,  other- 
wise  " 

"  Well  ?•* 

<*  But  the  nam9  whioh  I4  really  bi9  if  »  secret  I  nrait  e<m« 


ceal  as  yet.  A II  the  names  are  hla,  but  be  aasiuMB  ene  or  the 
other,  according  to  the  circumstances  in  whick  he  is  plaoed. 
When  he  met  with  and  sought  to  Aeduee  your  wife,  he  wu 
the  Viscount  de  Montbor ;  among  his  lower  aaspeiaUs  he  it 
the  Count  de  la  Tour ;  among  hii  friends  he  is  ihe  Couot  de 
la  Tour-Neville. 

"  He  is,  then        ■   "  oried  Jean,  clasping  hia  hands. 

"  Exactly,"  replied  the  spy. 

Torticolis,  petrified  at  this  lucid  explanation,  stood  tnm- 
bling  like  a  leaf  with  anxiety. 

"  You  have  now  the  game  in  your  hands.  He  is  an  iu- 
grateful  sconndrel.  The  police  have  protected  him  hitheito, 
because  he  paid  well,  and  served  our  purpose ;  but,  convinced 
that  his  real  character  is  a  secret  from  us,  he  grows  insolent, 
and  we  give  him  up." 

'*  Wholly  ?" 

"Wholly." 

"  Then,  what  am  I  to  do?"  said  the  crick-neck,  radiaAi 
with  the  joy  of  the  poor  and  ignorant,  that  of  trampling  on  the 
rich  and  proud. 

"Wait,"  replied  M.  Brown,  "another  is  m  the  secret,  who 
wiU  track  him  better  than  us.  But  be  ready ;  have  all  yoar 
traps  set ;  bide  your  time,  and  when  it  comes,  let  him  bve 
no  loop-hole  for  escape." 

"Fear  not,"  said  Torticolis,  rubbing  hb  hands  joyfoU;; 
"but  think  you  he  knows  where  $he  is  ?*' 

"  He  does,  and  so  do  I,"  replied  the  spy,  coolly.  *'  If  yoQ 
act  wisely,  that  secret  will  be  your  reward." 

Jean,  who  stood  about  two  yards  from  the  police-ageot, 
looked  at  him,  as  if  to  measure  the  probabilities  of  a  struggle, 
in  which  victory  would  gain  for  him  the  intelligence  he  so  co- 
veted. But  he  saw  the  butt-end  of  a  paur  of  pistols  peeriog 
from  among  the  papers  on  the  table. 

"  It  would  be  no  use,"  said  the  other,  laughing. 

"  What  ?"  answered  Jean,  in  the  utmost  confusion. 

"To  knock  me  on  the  head,"  said  the  strange  iodiri- 
dual,  whom  M.  Ducrosne  himself  conld  never  put  oat  of 
temper. 

"M.  Brown,"  said  Torticolis,  almost  wildly,  "yon  ban 
my  secret.  I  am  dying,  because  that  secret  is  still  one  for  lae. 
If  I  could  wring  it  from  you  by  force,  I  would ;  I  cannot,  and 
I  submit  to  your  will." 

"  I  admire  your  frankness, "  put  In  Brown,  ' '  and  now,  n- 
collect  my  advice." 

"  I  will.  I  will  bide  my  time,  and  leave  to  this  other  the 
task  which  is  forbidden  to  me." 

"  Rely  upon  it,  Maitre  Torticolis,  you  will  play  your  part, 
and  no  mean  one." 

The  bell  here  tinkled  again,  and  M.  Brown  waved  his  hand 
as  a  signal  to  Jean  to  retire. 

On  the  stairs,  he  ran  against  a  man  in  a  slouched  hat  and 
cloak,  who  no  sooner  caught  sight  of  the  countenance  d 
Charles  Clement's  servant  than  he  bowed  his  head,  sod 
passed  him,  without  Jean's  being  able  to  get  the  least  glimp« 
of  his  face. 

•  •  I  should  know  that  individual,  too,' '  muttered  Tortioolii, 
vainly,  however,  striving  to  tax  his  recolleetioas. 

With  this  sago  reflection,  be  left  the  house,  and  retaroed 
towards  home,  nursing  in  his  bosom  the  hope  of  reveoj^ 
against  one  who  had  so  direly  injured  him. 

When  Jean,  after  an  hour's  walk,  to  eaha  his  agitation  of 
mind,  entered,  he  found  his  master  and  Oraoehns  Antiboai 
discussing  the  propriety  of  «n  armed  itnggto  mi^aX  ojh 
pi^9sion, 
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GnifchM  iim  ht  fcn  immoiiiate  cry  to  Rrms  ;  to  wbioh 
rtorlfi  C)Ntmi  Mpliad-i- 

><Tbm  wHi  ben  struggle,  Antibonl ;  bat  how  it  will  «ii^ 
DO  man  can  Bif  .  Bat  this  is  no  ^ueiftioo,  when  liberty  and 
the  caim  of  truth  «re  at  itako.  The  blood  of  the  innocent 
inar  be  shed  tiiickiy,  but  it  will,  like  the  teeth  of  the  dragon. 
mm  np  nev  men  to  contend  against  oppression. '  We  may 
fee  CToshcd— our  principle  neyer. '  * 

••Tben  why/*  cried  Qraochus,  petulantly,  "  did  yon  force 
ne  to  ruo  sway  before  the  bayonets  of  tho  Ckwaliws  du 

'•Berawe  tho  time  was  not  oorae,"  said  Charles,  calmly. 
•■T!keref>a  time  when  more  is  gained  by  retiring  than  re- 

Claries  Clement  was  right.      The  cause  of  liberty  and  the 

pple  is  so  sacred  and  noble,  that  cowardice  itself  is  great- 

5M  io  their  leader,  if  they  assume  cowardice  from  principle. 

T)Vidmired,  to  bo  honoured,  to  bo  loved,  is  not  the  mis- 

n.^^tt»w  whose  task  it  is  to  guide  the  movement  of  the 

^'iETutsaasses  to  victory.      It  is  for  them  to  bear  odinm, 

nirar,  kte,  misery,  Btarration,  all,  and  caw  not,  so  there 

f»  'e9  »Mng  among  the  poor — so  the  cause  of  freedom 

!^i«'*w»tTWe.     The  flight  of  the  word  of  truth  across 

tSfofna  and  abyss  of  possession  and  power  is  so  slow,  that 

DiBT  Hiust  fall  dead  by  the  way,  unrewarded,  unrequited. 

Riv  hj  Him  who  rewards  all  according  to  their  deserts.     In 

trf  voHd,  sneers,  innalt,  fiilsehood,  ignorant  abuse,  contempt, 

tb*  outponrings  of  great  Insolence — in  heaven,  the  smile  of 

ilim  to  vhom  the  poor  man  is  always  welcome :   such  is  the 

FKt  reward  of  the  heralds  of  democracy. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 


'itmreoMee  rafale  took  plaoe  on  the  2dd  June ;  and  the 
iB£.  poshed  finrward  by  a  selfish  nobility,  and  a  haughty  and 
ia|»noQs  queen,  committed  the  extreme  folly  of  reminding 
t)i*  people  of  the  despotism  under  which  France  had  so  long 
K^ind.  The  commons  were  treated  with  haughty  disre- 
*V^'v.  the  king's  speech  was  severe,  and  tyrannic— he  broke 
«- t^ir  decrees,  and  ended  by  oommanding  them  to  separate. 
ti^  tone  was  mighty,  the  means  petty. 

T]^  commons  listened,  and  disobeyed. 

^rioi  that  moment,  royalty  became  discredited  in  France. 

'nveooMqaoDcea  in  Paris  were  varied.  Tho  rich,  alwnys 
^i  bogan  to  hide  their  money,  to  escape  from  Paris,  to 
^*fT  their  money  abroad,  and  commit  all  those  other  follies, 
^«hKh|^ld  is  alono  capable. 

^hst  a  coward  is  gold  !  Give  him  a  summer  sky,  velvetty 
^^  a  sBootb  oanriage-way,  a  fair  wind,  a  nover-oeasing 
*^^&Qtony  of  existence*  and  bo  is  the  most  potrvaliant  of 
^^<»^will  maroh  at  the  head,  play  Hercules,  flaunt  his 
'P^slM  .irmour  on  downy  carpets,  and  take  tho  lead,  too, 
s  cretythtng.  At  such  times,  he  is  at  the  top  of  the  tree, 
^.er  everywhere ;  roles  the  roast  iu  senate,  council  ehamber, 
■^  TiUage,  and  waj-side  ale-house.  But»  break  up  the  mono- 
^'-■r,  let  a  little  roagh  wind  arise,  and  blow  tho  good  ship 
<v«n  a  little  faster  than  he  thinks  fit^and  gold  becomes  a 
^  Bob  Aoea ;  hU  valour  oozes  out  at  his  elbows ;  he 
»tK3ks  in  the  mov  epeaka  beiow  hia  breath,  if  ho  hides  him- 
^.i  not  shc^lKiv.Md.  to  fiictr  ploys  the  port  of  a  mean, 
^  loetal,  without  a  ipul  a^ye  tbi^(  of  a  pigoon, 


So  was  it  in  Paris.*  Money  had  ma  away.  It  was  ex- 
ported with  women  and  bonnet-boxes  to  Croat  Britain, 
or  Germany,  and  eltowhero,  and  tho  stagnation  which  ensued 
produced,  with  an  awful  (amine,  much  misery.  The  people 
were  half-starved,  and  when  they  got  something  to  eat,  it 
was  wretched  black  bread^carthy,  mouldy,  bitter.  The 
court,  pampered,  fattened  on  the  subsistence  of  the  poor 
— ^who  alone  in  those  days  paid  taxes — instead  of  seeking  to 
allay  this  suflcriog,  sent  troops,  and  cannon,  and  ammunition, 
to  slaughter  the  starving  populace,  whoso  hunger  made  them 
ready  to  riso  at  a  word.  A  breath  of  insurrection  ruffled 
the  agitated  sea  more  and  more  every  hour.  The  army,  on 
which  the  court  counted,  was  disaffected,  and  no  regiments 
were  sure,  save  tho  Swiss  and  Gennan,  and  these  were 
encamped  on  the  Champs  de  Mars. 

Thirty-five  thoutand  troops  were  placed  between  Paris 
and  Versailles,  to  overawe  the  people  and  their  represonta- 
tives.     Twenty  thousand  more  were  hourly  expected. 

It  was  nnder  the  influence  of  theso  ideas  that,  ailer  walk* 
ing  through  the  streets,  hearing  the  discussion  in  the  Palais 
Royal,  and  dining  at  home,  on  the  evening  which  was  to 
preoede  the  marriago  of  Count  I^opold  and  tho  Lady  Adela, 
Charles  Clement,  and  his  friend  Gracchus  Antiboul,  were 
seated  near  their  firo-place,  in  earnest  conversation.  It  was 
a  late  hour,  and  for  a  long  time  they  were  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing tho  events  of  the  hour,  and  in  preparing  various  plans 
of  resistance  to  tho  schemes  and  machinations  of  power. 

"That  young  man  whom  we  spgke  with  will  go  far," 
said  Gracchus. 

•*  Camillo  Dcsrooulins,"  replieil  Clement ;  **  he  will.  But 
I  have  no  great  faith  in  either  him  or  your  dirty  friend,  tho 
doctor.  The  one  is  a  patriot  from  temperament,  the  other 
from  disappointed  literary  ambition — both  bnd  recommenda- 
tions. Patriotism,  to  be  great,  must  be  the  result  of  settled 
conviction." 

"Then  you  and  I  are  great  enough,"  snid  Gracchus, 
laughing. 

"No  man  is  little  who  is  true,'*  continued  Clement;  *'wo 
may  not  be  great  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ;  this  greatness  is 
as  oflen  the  result  of  accident  as  of  worth,  but  we  shall  do 
perhaps  a  great  part  unknown." 

'*  Greatness  is  truly  the  result  of  caprice,  not  of  dessert," 
answered  Gmcehus,  emphatically:  "hero  is  this  dragoon  of  a 
Count  Leopold  will  marry  a  chnrming  wench  to-morrow, 
whom  he  does  not  deserve;  while  you,  who  love  her  tmly,  and 
deserve  her,  will  be  left  alono  and  hopeless.'* 

"Gracchus,"  said  Clement,  turning  pnle  and  speaking  in 
a  reproachful  tone,  "  why  remind  me  of  a  misery  I  would 
fain  forget  for  ever  ?  " 

"  Charles,"  replied  his  friend,  warmly,  "because,  on  my 
word  and  honour  as  a  mnn  and  a  republican,  this  marriage 
will  not  take  place." 

"Antiboul!  Antiboul !"  said  Clement,  in  a  tone  nearly 
of  anger. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  continued  the  student,  taking  the  two 
hands  of  his  companion,  "  had  I  not  been  sure  of  defeating 
the  schemes  of  this  eousin,  think  yon  I  would  have  been  so 
still  ?  Not  only  will  the  marriage  not  take  place,  but  this 
rival  of  yours  will  have  to  give  up  all  claims  now  and  for 
ever.'' 


*  And  so  is  it  too  much  now.  There  wants,  howerer,  one 
similitude.  The  wealth  was  then  in  few  hands :  it  is  now  in 
Ruipy,    Hepee  uUhnate  sa/folioji,    Verhum  9ap, 
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"  Bat  explain,"  said  the  lover,  shaking  his  monrnfal  head. 

"My  dear  fellow,  he  is  married  already,*'  continued 
Gracchus,  calmly. 

**  Marriodr"  thundered  Charles  Clement,  rising,  and  look- 
ing wildly  at  the  quiet  physiognomy  of  Antiboul. 

*'  Married!"  repeated  Graoohus;  "yes,  married;  and  so 
fastly  that  nothing  can  untie  the  anion.  AU  we  want  now  is 
to  secure  the  proof." 

"And  how  Is  that  to  be  done?"  said  Clement,  almost 
oonvhieed  despite  himself  hy  the  calm  manner  of  his  old 
school-iellow. 

'*  Put  on  your  hat  tind  cloak ;  order  Jean  to  fetch  a  voiture; 
and  let  us  drive  to  the  Countess  Miranda's,  near  the  Louvre, 
where  you  know  she  sleeps  to-night." 

' '  ut  why  the  Countess  Miranda  V '  said  Charles,  nooro  pale 
'than  ever. 

Sudden  hope  is  fiir  more  painful  than  despair.  Despair  is 
a  quiet,  sure,  and  positive  snflbring,  which  beoomcs  less  every 
liour ;  while  sudden  hope,  haoyed  up  justly  or  unjustly,  is  full 
of  keen  sensations,  which  are  more  painful  often  than  plea 
'sant,  and  which  become  worse  every  instant,  until  the  final 
moment  arrires. 

"  Summon  Jean,'*  said  Antlhool,  in  reply :  "  we  shall  want 
a  woman's  wit  in  this  affair,  and  I  know  no  one  so  fit  as  the 
Countess  Miranda  de  Castelmonte." 

**  Is  it  necessary  to  disturb  her?"  said  Charles,  hesitating, 
he  knew  not  why. 

"  It  fa,"  continued  Gracchus ;  "  and  now,  ray  dear  fellow, 
will  yoa  leave  everything  in  my  hands  ?  I  will  be  calm,  which 
yon  will  not  be ;  I  will  be  caottous,  which  you  will  not  be  ; 
and  for  this  reason,  you  must  not  be  surprised  If  I  keep 
much  secret  ftom  yon  until  the  decisive  instant  of  action." 

"  Gracchus,  my  old  and  faithfbl  school-fellow,"  replied 
Charles  Clement,  "  I  trust  everything  to  you.  I  will  follow 
blindly  in  the  path  you  march,  satisfied  that  you  will  lead  me 
fMf  and  well.  But  none  but  (kh*  and  honest  means  with 
this  rival,  Antiboul.  I  know  you,  my  friend.  In  your  anxiety 
fo  serve  me— ^" 

"  Charles,"  said  Antiboul,  interrupting  him,  "  there  shall 
be  none  but  most  fiih'  and  honourable  measures  taken  with 
your  cousin." 

"  I  rely  on  you,  Jean. " 

Jean  entered  on  the  instant  with  their  olosks  and  hats, 
besides  which,  considering  the  times,  ho  brought  two  pair  of 
pistols. 

'*  liCt  us  walk,"  preferred  the  lover ;  "  we  shall  arrive  more 
quickly  than  with  a  coach." 

"  I  agree,"  said  the  student. 

And  they  went  out,  followed  by  Jean  Torticolis,  who  had 
not  spoken  a  word. 

It  was  past  eleven,  and  the  streets  were  in  that  quarter 
nearly  empty.  A  minute  brought  them  to  the  Rue  St. 
Honor6,  and  following  this,  they  soon  entered  the  narrow 
street  in  which  stood  the  splendid  hotel  of  Miranda,  and  to 
which  she  had  retired  in  consequence  of  the  changes  rendered 
necessary  by  the  new  suites  of  apartments  needed  for  the 
young  couple.  Another  reason,  that  Adela  had  been  so  un- 
well all  day  as  to  need  a  nareotie  to  make  her  sleep,  and 
total  stillness  had  been  stated  by  the  fiimily  physician  as  the 
only  chance  of  her  rising  in  a  fit  state  to  go  through  the  fatal 
oerenony  ef  the  next  day. 

While  it  is  a  questioQ,  if  marriage  against  the  will  of  parents 
bo  JMltflabU,  at  aU  eteoti  baoMth  a  pannt's  loof,  it  is 


and  Adela  was  nmther  right,  nor  just,  nor  hsly.  Msirisge  ia 
a  sacred  contract,  not  wholly  for  this  world ;  but  if  it  luutas 
us  by  the  bonds  of  paternity,  is  a  tie  which  is  mora  buding 
than  any  other  known  to  the  world.  When  oofitrse^  UghUf , 
or  forcibly,  or  coldly,  marriage  is  a  crime.  AU  are  guiltj, 
contracting  parties,  and  those  who  aid,  abet,  and  ioMigste. 
But  society  has  created  laws  as  absurd  H  w^jast ;  sad  t^ 
breaking  of  a  rash  word  is  held  more  eriniaal  tluui  co&- 
demning  a  human  being  to  years  of  misery. 

The  Countess  Miranda  sat  alone  in  a  magnifioent  aalooo. 
It  was  all  hung  with  tapestry,  and  adorned  by  rare  old  ioi- 
nituro,  eonsolos,  and  carved  buffists,  and  pictures.  Sbvu 
near  a  table,  in  a  huge  arm-chair  that  nearly  hid  her  km. 
By  her  side  was  a  lamp,  on  which  rested  a  book,  but  i»r 
eyes  were  fixed  on  an  empty  arm-chair  opposite,  Ber  gaze 
was  fixed  and  vacant.  Uer  eyes  were  humid,  as  if  tean 
were  forcing  their  way  througl^  and  yet  the  iMVect  oSkr 
features  was  storn  and  rigid. 

She  was  thinking,  and  the  lone  splendour  around  ber  bid 
oast  her  thoughts  into  a  peoulLv  ehanoeL  With  fOftUi. 
beauty,  all  the  delights  which  wealth  and  luxury  couU  pro* 
cure,  she  wanted  the  one  oharm  uicUl,  sweet  oompsaioBilu^ 
the  eye  to  admire  her  beauty,  the  love  to  weloome  her  joaiii, 
the  society  which  would  have  made  her  proud  of  her  yotm- 
sions,  were  alf  wanting  ;  and  the  next  day  the  oolyfM 
she  had  would  pass  away  to  the  anna  of  a  husband,  and  be- 
coroo  almost  a  stranger. 

Then  a  vision  arose  of  one  with  whom*  perbapi»  Adtti 
would  not  have  been  a  striHiger ;  and  the  Coantcss  bluhsi 
crimson  as  her  fluttering  heart  sent  to  her  a  hope  whidt  dl 
wished  even  to  think  vain. 

At  this  moment  a  slight  noise  in  the  apartment  made  h^ 
raise  her  eyes,  and  Charles  Clement  stood  before  her,  bat  i^ 
hand,  pale  and  moumluL 

"Monsieur  Clement,"  said  the  Countess,  rismg,  ^^ 
consciousness  made  the  blood  come  crimson  to  her  cheek. 

"  And  my  friend,  Gracchus  Antiboul,"  replied  the  lem 
"  I  have  very  much  to  apologise  for  distarbnig  yen  st  ti 
late  hour,  but  we  have  beliered  you  woolil  esooss  as  ie 
good  cause." 

"  Be  seated,  gentlemen,"  replied  MlnMida,  warady,  whll 
she  wared  her  attendants  to  retire.  **  I  am  too  happy  if 
can  be  of  the  slightest  use  either  to  you  or  to  your  friead." 

"  At  present,"  said  Graeehns,  gaily,  «  being  hesit-whik 
I  have  no  need  of  your  kindness  ;  but  I  bring  yon  hen 
poor  lover,  in  whose  case  you  can  do  anoek." 

"I,''  cried  Miranda,  blushing  more  oiimaon  thaa  befort 
and  much  astonished. 

"  Much,"  repeated  Gracchus,  quietly,  **  for  with  mtj* 
can  prevent,  to-morrow  morning,  the  nuurringe  of  the  U^ 
Adela  and  Count  I^eopold  her  cousin. 

'*  Imporaible,"  cried  Mhraoda,  iiill  of  oonflietfaigemQliM 

"  It  appears  to  me  also,"  said  Charles  Glemci)t»  sadly: 
my  friend  Grapchus  insists  that  -^— <^' 

"  I  told  you  before,  my  dear  fellow,  that  yoa  mast,  far  ti 
present,  remain  in  the  dark,"  ifiterr«pte4  GraedioB:  **if4J 
Countess  Miranda  will  favom*  me  with  ten  mlmitee'  intsrvir 
I  will  expUin  all  to  her.'* 

"  I  wiU  retire,"  said  Clemeat,  sbaktaj^  hit  head. 

"No!"  cried  the  young  ComiteM,  "rsosoinasated,  Iffl 
you ;  your  friend  and  I  can  speak  in  yonder  omhimsiire, 
doubtless  your  ear*  will  not  bo  toe  indiseffook'* 

GraoelraB  rose  gallantly;  nod  eosftyig  m  lilwiphatgiw 
at  bis  p«kl9  find  w»m  InM  M 1^  IMiMi  ta«t7  <«  tf 
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iurth<r  end  of  tbe  room,  irhere  an  open  windoir  led  Into  a 
bloonj. 

Aotiboallost  not  a  moment.  In  a  fyw  worls,  his  plea  and 
ideas  vera  explained.  When  he  concluded,  Miranda  breathed 
u  inTolaotarj  sigh. 

"Shall  I  hare  year  co-operation  V*  said  Antlbenl,  looking 
tt  her,  almost  ooldly. 

"MoDseor  Antiboul,"  replied  Mh«nda„  firmly,  while  her 
eja  were  meekly  railed  to  hearen,  which,  she  called  to  her 
lid,  to  eonnunmate  the  saonflec,  "  jon  shall  hare  all  you 
uk." 

"  Thanks !  thanks !  *•  cried  Gracchus,   triumphantly. 

"Bst  vby  not  explain  to  Charles;  he  must  suflfer  martyr- 
fcai,poQrfeQow,"  said  Miranda,  anxiously. 

**  Beeaose  I  know  him  well,  and  know,  too,  that  he  would, 
in  his  own  ease,  refuse  to  accept  the  plot,  which  he  would 
M  olgeet  to  practise  hfanself  for  another.  '* 

"We most  send  him  away,  then." 

"Mt^j,"  replied  Gracchus. 

"IteitnMkin  here,"  said  the  student,  quietly. 

"Fw  t»  irresistible.  Monsieur  Anti^ooul,"  replied  the 
(mien,  with  a  fatet  b&agh. 

"i^coenl  complaint  of  the  Udles  il  i  my  quarter,"  said 
'offhos,  complacently. 

'lA  tb«»  words,  the  student  and  thi  i  Countess  re-entered 
^  aprtment.  Miranda  was  Tcry  patf  ;  as  she  turned  away 
ha  Ajitibool  her  expression  was  ghr  istly,  but  she  had  no 
^t  of  hesitation — ^no  selfish  thought  for  one  mo- 
■w  tani^ied  the  vtctoiy  OTer  s^  If  which  she  had  just 

"MsHJeoreiMriea."  said  she,  |  indly,  advmiioing  at  the 
■*thiie,  and  plaoing  h«r  band  9  mtly  en  his  arm,  "  yo«r 
fr««ihuri|r|Uonhis8ifie.    Be  bapeAil  for  to-morrow." 

"•^^>to,"  eMiaimed  Oleneati.  riaing,  and  looking  la* 
^  sith  hope,  "  your  words  ara.  rtah  nauia  in  the  wildcr- 
1^  aod  [  pfam  myself  wholly  im,  your  handa.'* 

"OfeoQias,"  mid  Gmecbus,  I9  ughing,  <<all  my  promises 
^batdsubl;  the  OooBtsM  lepoaka  bvt  a  word,  and  you 
**  w  happy  as  a  sehool-boy." 

"*  Bat  jfoa  do  so  k)TO  mo  r  *  ei  okumed  Charioi. 

'^  I."  said  Miranda,  inwolnntarily. 

*'C«iD«t.  as  does  aiy  old  frl«nd,"  replied  Clomeot,  with- 
« latieiog  the  eonfitsion  of  the  yoang<.  Italian. 

"%.  I  contend  not  with  a  schoolfellow,"  she  Ikintly 
^^^ni  "BnlMw,  MosaMiirGf»«ebiis." 

"Bid  him  go  homo  and  go  to  bed,*  '  replied  Antiboul. 

"  Vott  hear,"  said  Minnda,  smilin  g. 

"A84ehey.v 

"la  the  momfaig.-'  ooBtinned  Anitiboul,  "rise early,  and 
P  to  the  Rue  Dominique,  accord  Jng  to  promise.  Never 
jMhowfiir  tbe  preparations  ha\  ^  gone;  have  faith  and 
*f«.  Md  trasi  in  onr  devotion  to  y  our  interests." 
^  I  thank  you  both,  and  if  your  g  jood  offices  fail,  I  shall  ne- 
^  hare  bet  one  sentiment  eonoem  faig  your  wishes.  Ton  are 
^  ftieodi ;  in  yon,  after  heaven,   I  put  my  trust." 

A*l  Chartes  GientMiU,  abaorbe  d  in  his  one  idea,  went  out 
'cHoat  aotiebg  that  both  Anttboi  a  and  his  servant  TorticoIU 
■^"ed  bshbd  u  tjb»  hotel  of  >h  «e  Countess  Miranda.  For 
*'«*•  oar  hwer  h«i  but  osio  tt  e», 
^»boott«i«|iuit«s  after  hia  departure,  Oraochus  Ami- 
^  «ttdooli^the  yomg  Halia  n,  aad  Jfon,  escoKlng  her 
T|^^  M«e  taM  i»  a  di  rartioa  vof7  s^ 
«»*«4^  the  iMTo  of  this  emt  M  mm^fn. 
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Ksvm  did  brighter  morning  dawn  upon  the  marriage  onion 
of  man.  The  month  of  June,  alwaya  charming  in  Paris,  waa 
nnutnally  so.  Tbe  son  reee  in  the  boriion  of  a  sky  wholly 
free  from  elouds,  and  all  promised  a  lovely  day.  At  an  early 
hour  all  the  servants  of  the  hotel  in  the  Roe  Dominique  were 
astir,  as  the  wedding  was  to  take  place  in  the  mansion  itself. 
Monseigneor,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  was  toeome  in  lull  oa- 
nonicals,  he  being  a  relative  ;  and  such  was  the  iniportanoo  of 
the  family,  that,  despite  the  fow  nobility  In  Paris,  neariy  a 
hundred  guests  were  invited,  who  would  have  been  oAbnded 
if  they  had  not  been  asked  to  the  ceremony. 

By  ten  o^  clock  a  magnifleent  breakfast  was  laid  out,  the 
chapel  WHS  prepared,  and  every  minutiso  attended  to. 

Alone  in  the  talon  was  the  Duke  de  Ravilliere.  He  was 
pale  and  thoughtful.  To  a  father,  the  resigning  of  a  daugh- 
ter must  always  be  matter,  at  leaat^  for  aerioos  thought,  but 
toHhe  old  nobleman  it  was  hr  more.  Adeia  was  the  child  of 
his  old  age,  his  one,  fond,  only  oflRspring,  and  to  paft  with  bar 
was  a  sorrow,  however  necessary,  none  the  leas  veal.  Be- 
sides, a  whisper,  be  would  have  fain  not  beard,  eemo  to  his 
heart,  which  told  him  that  this  young  girl  waa  not  being  led 
to  happiness'but  prejudice,  tbe  killer  of  more  noble  things 
than  any  other  meval  soonrgo  of  hvmanity,  atified  this  sensa- 
tion, and  a  word,  unwisely  given,  weighed  move  than  tbo  hap* 
pinesB  of  a  life. 

And  Adek  !  She  was  in  her  chamber,  being  deeked  already 
for  the  bridal.  Never  did  fiurer  victim,  or  more  pak  #Bd  wao , 
prepare  for  the  sacriftee.  She  had  alept,  but  unsoundly ;  her 
eyes  were  hot  and  weary,  bor  obeek  pale,  while  a  fletive  and 
hectic  flush  marked  its  centre.  Her  gaae  was  fixed.  To  think 
of  what  was  to  oome  was  nothing ;  her  troant-tboughis  dwelt 
on  the  happy  dreams  of  the  past,  and  on  another  bridal  wbioh 
would  have  caused  emotions  so  dilferent.  But  her  maida  went 
on  decking  lier  for  tbe  hour,  when  in  falseboodand  heart-rend- 
ing sorrow  she  should  stand  up  to  unite  love,  booour,  life  to 
one  who  should,  by  rights,  have  been  the  very  polar-etar  of 
her  existence.  Bmve  society,  whieh  is  so  perfect,  that  thote 
wlio  dare  even  to  suggest  amelioration,  are  treated  a»  knaves 
and  fools. 

Vainly  her  maids  asked  oounsel  of  ber  taoto.  Did  this 
flower  suit  her  hair,  or  that  ribbon  her  complexion,  or  did  tbia 
style  of  hair  please  her?  To  all  she  answered,  Yes.  What 
oansd  she  ?  He,  for  whom  she  was  deeked,  ahe  would  gladly 
have  appeared  before  utterly  batefUl  and  bideoHS. 

'  But  the  hours  come :  they  go  and  pass,  and  Miranda,  that 
promised  to  be  there,  tarries  yet.  A  message  from  ber  fiither 
bids  her  huri^ ;  and  several  young  and  lovely  friends,  who 
were  to  grace  her  bri  'al,  come  to  assist  and  diatter,  and  be 
merry  and  joyous  on  such  merry  and  joyous  an  oocasmn. 

Merry  and  joyous  it  should  bo  never,  this  solemn  and  seri- 
ous thing,  but  still  fess  on  occasion  such  aa  tbia,  when  indif- 
ference is  to  wed  with  bate. 

It  is  mid-day,  and  neariy  all  the  company  is  collected.  A 
servant  announced  that  Mooseigneur  bad  arrived. 

"  My  Lord  Duke,"  he  added,  "  will  be  glad  of  your  piv- 
senoe,  madam,  if  yom*  ladyahip  bo  ready." 

Adela  bowed,  and  then,  supported  by  ber  young  friends,  abe 
hastened  to  the  galon. 

Near  tbo  hnge  fire-plaoe  stood  ber  fotber^  ooBvemmg  with 
tbe  jovial-fiuBod  bead  of  tbo  metropoUtan  ehwob;  and  Adsia 
aboddorod,  for  btwubtlMolvkiii  ^^Ma^ku  wimrj^ 
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Behind,  in  mincin<v  talk  with  two  colcbrnted  court  beauties  of 
the  \ait  pcign,  was  tho  Count  I^eopoUl ;  and  AdeUv  shuddered 
again,  for  hero  was  another  link  in  the  chain.  Behind  him 
was  tho  notary  with  the  contract,  and  Adda  grew  dixxy  as  she 
gained  sight  of  the  fatal  parchment. 

At  that  instant  her  eye  fell  upon  a  figure  which  roused  all 
her  energies,  and  made  her  strive,  as  far  as  possible,  to  con- 
ceal her  emotions.  It  was  Charles  Clements,  more  palo  and 
cold  than  the  marble  near  which  he  leaned. 

The  Duke  no  sooner  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  child,  than  he 
hurried  to  meet  her,  and  imprinted  on  her  white  soft  forehead 
a  tender  and  affectionate  kits — more  tender,  moro  affectionate, 
if  it  could  be,  than  usual.  It  was  a  father's  last  unfettered 
caress. 

"Monseigneur,"  he  said,  addressing  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  "allow  me  to  present  to  you  your  niece  and  child,  the 
Countess  Adela  de  la  Rarilliero." 

**  My  child,"  exclaimed  the  worthy  old  man,  somewhat 
pompously,  "  this  is  a  happy  occasion  for  me.  I  always  looked 
forward  with  pleasure  to  the  hope  of  uniting  you  in  the  bands 
of  marriage." 

The  excellent  and  rcTerend  personage  who  ipoke  omitted 
to  add,  that  he  had  resigned  himself  to  this  contingency,  after 
a  rain  attempt  at  winning  his  uieoe  and  her  fortune  to  the 
arms  of  a  holier  and  more  fitting  spouse — in  his  opinion. 

Adeb,  however,  meekly  bowed,  and  went  round  to  recclre 
the  felicitations  of  Iho  whole  assembled  company. 

"  She  is  lovely,**  muttered  some  of  the  men. 

**  Charming,  though  pale,"  said  others. 

"  Leopold  is  a  lucky  fellow,*'  observed  several. 

*•  She  is  very  thin,"  put  in  a  fair  one,  of  a  certain  age, 
whose  charms  had  received  the  advantage  of  gradual  develop- 
ment. 

"  That  but  adds  to  her  beauty,'*  said  a  young  and  lovely 
girl,  by  the  side  of  the  speaker. 

Meanwhile  the  notary  mended  his  pen,  and  looked  perfectly 
delighted  at  having  prepared  the  contract  for  so  charming  a 
bride.  In  this  troublous  time,  too,  bridals  wero  rare  occur- 
rences. 

But  in  her  round,  Adela  had  reached  the  spot  where  stood 
Charles  Clement.  The  Duke  would  have  hurried  by  him 
without  speaking,  but  his  daughter,  instead  of  doing  so,  ms^e 
a  halt  before  the  young  man.  She  could  not,  on  that  solemn 
hour,  refuse  him  the  consolation  of  a  word. 

Count  Leopold,  before  in  anxious  converse,  but  whose  eyes 
never  were  off  his  intended  wife,  paused  in  his  conversation, 
and  put  on  such  an  air  of  triumphant  and  insulting  pity,  that 
all  near  him  nt  once  guessed  the  true  position  of  affairs. 

"A  rival,"  said  an  old  Marquis,  with  the  air  of  having 
made  a  profound  discovery. 

'*  And  a  favoured  one,'*  replied  a  lady,  sufficiently  loud  for 
the  future  husband  to  hear — for  in  all  the  sex  there  is  an  esprit 
de  corps,  which  arms  them  against  those  who  marry  them 
against  their  will. 

Count  liCopold  bit  his  lip,  and  looked  scornful,  but  the  trait 
went  home. 

"Monsieur  Clement,**  said  Adela,  with  an  angelic  smile, 
but  with  a  more  gay  air  than  she  had  yet  assumed — for  she 
knew  her  sufferings  would  be  more  poignant  to  her  generous 
lover  than  his  own — "you  have  then  done  mo  tho  honour  to 
be  present  at  my  bridal  ?  *' 

**  I  always  intended  to  be,'*  replied  Charles,  with  an  ac- 
oent,  the  Anguuh  of  which  he  eould  not  oonoeal, 
AdolA  Memed  ttVDg  with  ^ef  at  the  tone, 


•'  Charles, **•  said  she,  in  a  low  and  trembling  voice,  **in  & 
few  minutes  I  'ahall  be  separated  from  you  for  ever ;  I  in  nov 
free,  and  may  )ay,  that  I  give  my  hand ;  but,  until  the  ti«  be 
formed,  my  hea  rt  is  yours.  Once  married,  I  am  his,  sad  ihall 
learn  to  forget." 

And  she  moved  away,  leaving  Charles  Clement  overwhelmed 
at  her  generous  orowal,  her  mingled  modesty,  andflrmBessof 
will. 

The  little  Adela*  was  now  a  woman. 
"But the  Coum'«8s  Miranda,'*  said  she,  looking bdiIousIv 
round,  by  way  of  di  verting  her  own  thoughts  from  the  memory 
of  him  to  whom  sho  had  just  spoken. 

*•  This  is  very  strange,"  replied  the  Duke. 

•*  I  am  ready,  my  I^rd  Duke,**  said  the  noUry,  with  abov. 

'*  Tes,  Monsieur  Tirson,  but  my  daughter  expects  her  boMMQ 
friend  and  bridesmaid." 

"The  Count«-ss  Miranda  do  Castclmonte,  and  Monsieur 
Gracchus  Antiboul,**  exclaimed  the  valet  at  the  door. 

Miranda,  more  majestic  even  than  usual,  entered  qdetlj, 
led  by  Gracchus,  -whose  air  of  studied  coolness  and  politeMss 
was  somewhat  con  lic.  He,  however,  became  grave,  as  his  ejt 
rested  on  the  face  of  Charles  Clement ;  and  leaving  our  herase 
to  join  Adela,  ho  hurried  over  to  his  friend. 

"  Tour  promise,' '  said  he,  faintly,  without  daring  ton- 
press  hope,  even  in  the  tone 

"Is  kept,  my  dear  1  »oy,**  replied  Antiboul,  gravely;  "tia 
marriage  cannot  take  place.*' 

"  Monsieur  Tirson,"  said  Count  Leopold,  advincinj^  gal- 
lantly, "  I  think  Monsieur  le  Duo  only  waits  for  yoa."      | 

"Pardon,"  exclaimoJ  a  voioe  from  the  doorway,  "but  1 1 
have  a  duty  to  perform.  *' 

Erery  one  stirted  at  ihh  strange  interruption,  and  looM 
whence  it  came  for  an  e:Tplanation. 

At  the  door  was  M.  Br  own,  the  secret  agent  of  his  Mtjel>; 
ty's  police ;  behind  him,  <Tean ;  and,  behind  him  again,  a  tie* 
tachment  of  the  archers  o/the  police. 

"  What  means  this  t"  oiried  the  Duke,  angrily. 

"  My  Ix>rd  Dnke,**  replied  M.  Brown,  advaneing  poKtrif 
into  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  bowing  low,  **  I  am^evf^l 
to  interrupt  you,  but  my  oitlers  are  imperatft«.  t  hsre  i 
mandat  d*  arret  Sigainat  tho  Viaoount  Montbar,  comiowAf 
called  Count  Leopold  de  la  Tour  Neyillc.'* 

Adela  started,  turned  paie,  and  sank  on  the  boson  flt 
Miranda,  who,  as  pale  as  her,  and  trembliog,  conid  scaifil^ 
support  her. 

Charles  Clement  lo  oked  wildly  at  Gracchui  for  an  expbi 
nation  of  this,  to  him,  astounding  event. 

The  Duke  remained  as  if  struck  suddenly  to  stone. 

"  A  trick  of  some  rlvnl,"  oried  some  of  the  women. 

"  A  paltry  fellow,*'  responded  the  M^rqufs. 

"  Come,  Monsieur  tl  le  exempt ;  this  is  a  joke,"  saJd  sa< 
other.  I 

"  For  what  do  you  an  test  himt^  inquired  ihe  Dttk^  gs^ 
ing  for  breath ;  for  the  p  reparations  were  tO  him  too  «erk)« 
for  him  to  believe  it  a  pleasantry. 

"  As  a  thief, '  *  replied  i  'Jie  spy,  oooH^.  and  j^hftig  a  »gn 
his  men  to  cut  off  the  rett  eat  of  the  Count; 

"  Liar,'*  thundered  tbjo  Count  Leopold,'  ^bo,  exosfi 
slight  quiver  on  tlie  entrance  of  the  spy,  hWd  nOt  (Rnebed. 

'  *  My  Lord  Puke, "  conti  nued  the  poUcif  agent;  oooHy,  *'^ 
recollect  his  misadreutare  of  the  flnt  of  Marek '* 

"  I  do,"  said  the  Duke,  inoehanioany,  mud  1601%  aroin 
him  for  rapport  io  this  try  Ing  mdmm;  Oli&Ml  irai  by  M 
•Ide, 
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"Tbe  thief  ww  Honsiear  and  your  black  senraot,  Foar- 

aicr." 

"A thief  mut^red  the  fashionable  crowd,  fidlin|;  back. 

"  i  Uiiei;"  repeated  the  Duki?. 

"A thief/'  said  Charles  Clement,  astounded. 

"losoleat  fcoandr^l!"  continued  the  Count,  "your  proof 
cf  tills  foul  calumDy.'* 

"  Id  the  first  place,  here  are  the  jewels  of  the  Countess 
>{inads  de  Oastelmonte,  and  all  the  deeds  of  her  Italian 
esUte«.  fonad  in  your  luggage,  up  stairs.'* 

"  Fabebood,"  said  the  County  stlU  calmly. 

" But  here  is  the  damning  proof/'  continued  the  immoye- 
ibleipjr. 

A&d  be  held  up  the  odd  pistol,  which  Gracchus  Antiboul 
hH  so  baodUy  won  in  the  shooting-match  in  the  garden. 

"bt  Qooe  else  speak,"  said  the  spy,  in  a  commanding 
f«oe,adT«ieing  towards  Miranda;  **  will  madam  do  me  the 
fnoorto  identify  this  pistol  V 

"Ub  that  won  by  Monsieur  Gracchus  Antiboul  of  the 
teLbspold,  a  few  days  sinoe." 
''Bejnknow  it  by  any  mark,  madam  ?" 
'Jrtbii  notch,  cut  at  the  request  of  Monsieur." 

"^U  this,"  said  the  spy»  holding  up  its  exact  counter- 
fai 

"Isdat,"  laid  Jean,  "foimd  by  mo  on  the  steps  of  my  Lord 
I^ib'sem^,  on  the  night  of  the  first  of  Maixsh,  and  Uid 
i^br  Monsieur  le  Comte,  while  bursting  open  the  vehicle.*' 

Bk  whole  company,  to  whom  the  anecdote  was  well- 
^sen,  lenoiaed  silent  with  astonishment. 

"H  Thy  concealed  you  this?"  said  Charles  Clement, 

"fieane,  if  I  had  then  denounced  the  Count,  none 
^^  hare  credited  me,  and  I  should  hare  been  considered 

"«N«phev/*  exdaMned  the  Duke,  recorering  his  com- 
inire,  lad  advancing  towards  the  Count,  who  stood  un- 
^'ubbg  aodandaK^uB  boiweea  two  ofl&cers  of  the  ffuet,  '*  Is 
iiltttnier' 

"Aikjoor daughter,  your  other  nephew,  and  his  friend," 
«Kt8d  the  Count,  *'  who,  with  the  Countess  Miranda,  have 
{q|  ep  this  comedy  to  suit  their  views. " 

"ifeniieur,"  replied  the  old  Duke,  gravely,  "before  I 
*^^70U,  yon  shall  have  a  hearing.  Adela,  child,  you 
^  hevi  what  the  Count  Leopold  has  said.  Knew  you 
iftbeomJDg  obstacle  7" 
"  •%,  my  dear  lather, ' '  said  she,  naively,  having  recovered 
^f  aome  little,  **  or  I  should  have  been  somewhat  more 
friBd  cheerful" 

^iihoat  noticing  this  unwitting  Mow  aimed  at  his  paternal 
*l»rity,  the  Duke  ooDiinved. 
"Aaiyoo.  my  worthy  nephew  ?*'  he  asked  Clement. 
"Mjr  Lord  Duke,"  replied  Charles  Clement,  readily,  '« I 
vdbeesioU  99am  days  baek  that  the  Count  Leopold  would 
^ff^Joarrj  your  doi^ter ;  but  I  pkced  no  credence  in  the 
^m.  It  came  from  my  best  friend,  but  I  believed  it 
^  So  jftodi  was  I  ignorant,  that  I  believed  the  obstacle  to 
«()  fimaer  marriage." 

I  "•Wxea^lHoa^leurGkacchuf  AntibooH"  said  the  Duke. 
•  "O^iiaev"  answered  th^  student,  bowing,  •'  rests  all  the 
\  •^««hifitj  of  thjs  sceneu  Some  days  back,  I  booamo  aware, 
'«^«a  navi^iifgi^yeUMoQ  of  Jean  Torticolis,  that  the 
'*^ oC^thft.iirpt.  of  Uf^  aAd  the  Count  Leopold  were 
^  %  ^^Itm  reasoni^  which  you,  my  Lord  Duke,  may 
^%  I  was  most  anxious  that  this  accusation  should  bo 


brought  home.  With  a  man  who  had  robbed  his  uncle  in 
the  night,  stolen  your  ward's  jeweller}',  and  title-deeds,  and 
offered  to  sell  them  back  for  100,000  livres,  I  could  have  no. 
delicacy.  I  took  my  measures  accordingly.  Iji  a  shooting- 
match,  I  secured  the  one  proof  of  the  charge,  and  last  night, 
and  this  morning,  I  induced  the  Countess  Miranda  to  iden- 
tify her  propsrty,  which  the  police  found  hi  the  Count's  valise, 
in  her  presence." 

*' I  thank  you,  Monsieur  Antiboul,  for  your  frauknesj," 
said  tho  Duke,  warmly,  "  and  still  more  for  having  saved  ny 
child  from  wedding  a  felon  and  an  outcast.  Monsieur  the 
exempt,  do  your  duty." 

"  Silly  old  man  I"  cried  the  Count  Leopold,  bitterly,  **  may 
you  never  repent  this  ready  credence  of  those  who  have 
phinned  my  ruin~a  suppositious  cousin,  a  beggarly  student, 
and  an  Italian  adventuress,  with,  by  way  of  pendant,  an 
unhung  bandit." 

•*  Unhung !  yes,  unhung  I"  thundered  Jean  Torticolis, 
losing  patience,  '•  but,  no  thanks  to  you,  who  once  strove  to 
hang  me,  after  robbing  me  of  all." 

"You,  fellow,*'  said  the  Count,  insolently— *U  never  saw 
you  before." 

And  waving  his  hand,  the  Count  Leopold  signed  to  the 
police  to  do  their  duty,  and  ho  went  out,  escorted  by  the«py, 
whoso  politeness  of  manner,  and  sneering  look,  were  greater 
punishment  than  all. 

"  You  should  have  accepted  the  50,000,"  he  whispered, 
"  Scelerat**  said  the  Count ;  and  ho  spoke  no  more. 
The  Duke,  after  a  moment's  pause  to  recover  himself, 
called  around  him  the  whole  company,  who  scarce  knew  what 
to  do,  after  so  hr tuque  a  termination  of  the  wedding  party. 
**My  friends  and  relatives,"  said  the  old  man,  solemnly, 
"you  came  here  to  witness  an  act  of  injustice  and  tyranny, 
which  the  hand  of  Providence  has  mercifully  prevented.  >'ay, 
child,  let  thy  father  speak.  Many  years  ago,  when  that  un- 
happy boy  was  a  bold  lad,  I  and  his  noble  father  affianced  our 
children— mine  was  a  smiling  infant  babe— without  knowing 
or  caring  if  community  of  taste  or  fitness  would  make  them 
happy.  My  brother  diwl ;  and  I  the  more  held  to  my  pro- 
mise, that  after  a  while  my  nephew,  an  orphan  and  poor, 
seemed  to  remind  me  of  my  dear  brother,  whoso  word  given 
would  have  been  sacred  to  him,  as  I  held  mine  to  me.  At 
length  the  Count  claimed  his  bride,  and  I,  while  adjourning 
their  union,  confirmed  my  promise.  Meanwhile  another  ne- 
phew, the  child  of  my  sister,  came  to  me,  wound  himself  round 
my  heart,  and,  ignorant  of  the  compact,  dared  love  my  only 
child,  who — let  this  be  a  day  of  frankness — returned  his  af- 
fection. Fatal  love !  for  I  came  between  and  severed  all  hope. 
My  promise  explained  to  them,  they  submitted  unmurmur- 
higly.  lie,  noble  boy,  warned  me  we  were  in  troublous  times, 
and  hurried  mo  to  wed  my  child  as  I  had  engaged,  though 
then  crushing  the  warmest  hope  of  his  heart.  Acting  accord- 
ing to  this  advice,  and  because,  old  and  infirm,  I  wished  to 
see  my  daughter  protected  before  I  died,  I  fixed  for  this  day 
the  marriage.  You  have  come,  my  friends,  all  to  the  wed- 
ding. It  has  been  fatally  interrupted  ;  but  I  invite  you  all 
to  stay ;  for,  casting  from  me,  as  none  of  mine,  the  felon  and 
thief,  I  here  publicly  affiance  my  only  child,  Adcla  de  Ravil- 
liero,  to  Charles  Clement  de  Eaviiliere,  her  cousin,  and  my 
most  noble  nephew." 

Loud  was  the  applnuso  of  tho  astonished  party  at  this  second 
dramatic  denouement, 

Adcla  held  down  her  blushing  head,  all  tears,  and  smfles, 
and  roses. 
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Oharies  i6iM  the  hafid  of  his  uncle  with  ft  look  of  inez- 
lirMsible  delight,  and  sprung,  Athena-like,  all  armed  with  J07 
and  happicon,  from  the  Tery  slough  of  despond. 

Oraochus  Antibonl  rubbed  his  hands,  clapped  them,  and 
gare  way  to  a  sories  of  antics  so  uproarious,  tliat  many  present 
doubted  his  latiity. 

And  Miranda  ?  A  deadly  palour  mored  across  her  noble 
and  expressive  features ;  her  hands  were  preited  iiaif  a  second 
oh  her  hoart,  ready  to  burst  with  anguish  and  joy;  and  then, 
omsbing  her  own  sorrow  and  hopelessness,  as  selfish  and  un- 
generous, she  m6Ted  beside  CbnrleB,  and,  oonquering  erery 
trace  of  emotion,  spoke. 

"Said  wo  not  Hghtly.**  she  said,  kindly,  "and  that  you 
had  Rrieiids  who  would  work  woll  and  steadily  ?" 

**I  am  teo  happy,"  exclaimed  Charles  Clement,  pressing 
her  hand  quite  ibndly,  and  quite  ignorant  of  the  anguish  ho 
wns  causing. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  the  Buke,  still  trembling  with  cmo- 
tibn,  but  strlTing  to  hide  it,  •'  let  us  forget  all  sare  our  pre- 
sent happiness." 

**Monsieui^  U  Dm  et%  f^rviV,"  cried  Gertnain,  pompously, 
on  a  sign  from  his  master. 

*'Kow,  my  friends,  to  breakfast.  Monsieur  Antiboul,  you 
deserre  it,  lend  up  my  daughter  ;*'  and  the  Duko  took  that 
of  the  noble  lady  near  him,  and  led  the  way. 

Antiboul,  with  a  provokingly  triumphant  glance  at  Cliarles 
Cleitienti  took  the  nrm  of  tho  lovely  and  half-bewildered  Adcia, 
while  his  friend,  whose  palour  had  given  way  to  a  cheerful  and 
sunny  glow,  offered  to  escort  Miranda,  who  freely  accepted 
his  courtesy.  Nor  did  she  lean  lightly  on  him.  Sho  needed 
support ;  for  she  trembled  like  a  spring  leaf  on  the  rude  March 
breese. 

Monsei^Gur  said  graoe  in  the  least  possible  time  in  which 
grace  could  reverently  be  said  ;  the  Duke  took  the  upper  seat, 
Adela  the  lower,  with  near  her  Charles,  Antiboul.  and  Mi- 
ngiuda.  The  guests  arranged  themselves  down  the  side  of  the 
long  table,  more  contented  and  happy  than  they  hnd  been  for 
a  long  time.  Come  to  bo  present  at  a  marriage,  they  had 
witnessed  a  drama,  and  had  experienced  almost  real  emotion, 
a  thing  whieh»  amid  the  rich  and  idle,  is  a  novelty,  espec  iully 
when,  by  oharaoter,  education,  and  habiti  they  are  little  pro- 
pared  for  ita  reoeption. 

Ttough  a  tinge  of  sadness  at  the  painful  cause  of  the  dis 


ruptcd  marriage — and  none  pitied  Count  Leopdd  io  much  as 
his  affianced  bride — pervaded  the  reunion  at  first,  tho  tes- 
deney  of  human  natore  to  acoept  tho  present,  and  to  look  to 
the  future  without  caring  for  tho  post,  soon  pcet&Ued,  and  by 
degrees  tho  party  grew  gay.  Tho  lovely /ihcrf^.  the  happy 
husband  in  expeotancy,  were  freely  complimented,  in  a  et^le 
which  was  gallant  then,  but  which  would  be  indecent  nov ; 
and  Cluirles  replied,  and  Gracchus  defended  him;  while  Mi- 
randa alone  could  not  shake  off  her  gravity.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  meeting  was  one  of  contentment  and  gaiety,  and 
the  old  Duke  was  happy. 

And  such  are  the  halcyon  days  of  life — such  hours  spent  in 
such  company.  Society  has  its  faults,  its  vices,  its  criratt, 
its  fbllio^ ;  but  it  has  its  charms,  its  pleasures,  its  brightoefs, 
and,  thanks  to  Heaven,  these  predominate.  And  it  is  sacs 
thihgs  that  theorists  would  deprive  us  of-M>f  social  interconrM, 
of  lovo,  of  courtship,  of  the  natnrat  aflReetkms—to  sobftitoto 
categories,  cot-and-dricd  humanity,  cast-iron  vettcdai,  «tA 
other  vagaries,  the  offspring  of  brains  that  woold  reduce  hu- 
manity to  machines,  to  a  mere  animal,  for  whom  every  vanl 
is  provided  by  rule,  series,  tod  sections.  As  (xod  made  ui 
and  inspired  us,  so  let  us  be.  Let  us  not  forget  that  we  caa 
improve,  that  we  can  complete,  that  wo  can  attain  neirto 
perfect ;  but  let  us  cry  re^ro  Satancuf  to  tho  men  who  v(ml4 
substitute  a  dry  sense  of  duty  for  religion  and  faith,  mere  eco- 
nomy and  prudence  for  love  and  afieotioo,  the  paternity  of  tl» 
state  for  the  paternity  of  the  family,  abd  who  end  all  by  de- 
priving us  of  the  only  xest  of  Industry  and  Uboor,  the  desire 
to  give  to  those  whom  we  love,  eherith,  and  on  whom  rest  otf 
saored,  private,  and  homely  affeotions.  * 

But  the  breakfast  is  over,  and  the  guests  rise,  and  we  viA 
them,  for  we  have  arrived  at  the  terniioation  of  the  firit  put 
of  this  eventful  record.  Of  Clement,  and  his  part  io  the  gml 
struggle,  of  Adela  and  her  lover,  of  Count  Leopold  and  bill* 
ward,  of  Antiboul  and  his  republtcanism,  of  Miranda  and  bd 
fate,  of  Jean  Tortieolis  and  his  secret,  wo  have  yet  to  epeii 

KND  OF  THS  PIBST  HOOK* 


«  I  have  no  hesitation  in  adding,  that  I  mean  this  to  9^ 
to  the  Socialists,  whose  doctrines  make  rae  hesitate  to  6efH 
whether  they  be  more  wicked  than  foolish,  or  mWf  fcol* 
than  wicked.  An  avowed  admirer  of  republican  insiitnl^oV 
.ind  a  lover  of  extreme  democmcy,  I  may  be  allowed  to  epei 
warmly  of  doctrines  wholly  subversive  Of  liberty,  religion,  «h 
society  altogether. 


PERPETUAL  SONG. 


Tbs  Sun  and  the  Moon  they  sing  together. 

And  with  them  the  stars,  the  farthest  apart : 
They  4ing— **  We  glorify  boundless  other, 

Through  Joy  of  the  Universal  Heart. 

"W6  thrill  with  the  pulse  of  the  masses  living: 
We  bri^ten  befero  the  Eternal  Eye: 
And  our  couUse  evermoro  is  a  glad  thanksgiving- 
A  heavenly  anthem  along  the  sky. 

"A  time  thero  was  that  we  slept  unmoving. 
Till  goodness  gladdened  us  into  birth: 
And  now  we  are  hailed  by  myriads  loving — 
•Fatherland — home — and  mother-earth.' 

"We  turn  to  our  Maker,  springs  and  summers: 
We  show  forth  His  wonders  that  endless  aro: 
And  joy  in  the  irMul  of  His  angei-oomers. 
Who  ply  the  bln«  deptht  from  star  to  sUr. 


"Onward  our  course  is,  onward  for  ever. 

Through  dark  edifrae,  thr«>ugh  hwfcvtfnly  gto«: 
NJgbcr,  nigher— then  farther  we  sevter^ 
Without  a  oaro  of  the  way  we  go. 
>*  We  never  may  lose,  as  though  unaoqaaiuted 
With  limitless  freedom,  our  crystalline  way: 
But,  true  to  the  measuro  by  wisdom  appointed, 
Our  steps  aro  the  splendours  of  night  and  of  day. 
'*  Bright  graves  are  we  of  the  millions  who  alnmbCTi 
Bilkiws  of  life  that  broke  on  the  shore: 
And  who  our  ages  of  death  may  number— 

Wave  after  wave  evermore. 

"Poor  mortal  doubter,  who  gwest  and  afehest. 
Vast  ns  our  space  is,  thy  scienoo  beyond— 
Goodness  as  inflnito  dwells  with  the  Highest--   ^^ 
0,  lift  tp  thine  eyes  to  our  KgU,  »or  dsspond 
KtomAB»  HowiTt. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  **A  PLOT  AND  A  PKKRAGE." 

raoM  tm  jroTE  book  or  Chatham  pitt  ruLL.a.0VB,  late  or  the  "  woods  ajid  i-orests,*'  whiteuall. 


What  language  cad  p(^iray  the  agonies  of  hopeless  and 
aneitinguiiihable  lore !  In  solitary  gloom  let  mo — me  miser- 
(Mt—stiekhed  on  the  rack  of  an  inevitable  error,  syllable 
m  penitential  prayer  to  the  visiuu  of  that  injured  augelt 
^k  tmt  for  so  execrable  blander,  originating  in  the  atmo- 
^TJe  dendity,  the  vile  pernioious  rapours  of  a  November 
HLTning,  would,  ere  now,  have  been  wedded  to  Chatliam 
Piti,  iaatead  of  to  Desolation.  Penelope  I  thon  sainted  one  I 
at  the  remembrance  of  thy  immedicable  pangs  my  spirit 
eTuiii'tii  inwardly,  and  tears,  scalding  tears,  gnsh  from  the 
leepe^i  laod-springs  of  my  soul.  But  let  mo  coUeot,  if  pos> 
nUc,  mj  scattered  senses,  before,  with  deep  abasement,  I 
't'l:  the  literary  confesHional.  I  am  suffering  from  a  con* 
:'>-:iMitff  emotion,  a  sentimental  apoplexy,  and  must  write 
tT«\y,VidlT,  for  nothing  can  save  me  from  distraction  but 
iV  yes,  flat  ready  instrument  of  mental  phlebotomy. 

Fr  .sTBdhy  the  spontaneous  patronage  of  Lord  Palmoile, 
it?iia,on  his  election  for  the  ancient  borough  of  Stump- 
""i^t  i^ioce  roost  shamefully  dibfranehised),  my  father  polled 
'^''^ii!i  and  last  plumper,  I  was  appointed  to  a  post  of  pro- 
fit b  dk'  "Woods  and  Forests,"  where  I  have  ever  since  re- 
^'!H,  doing  my  duty  in  that  station  of  life  in  which  it  has 
p^*l  a  noble  Lord  to  place  me.     It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
isW  (if  I  niay  use  the  popular  phrase)  that  my  **  lines  have 
fe  in  pleasant  phices.'*     A  flourishing  revenue — occUpa- 
JMsedeatary,  but  not  I'ery  laborious — intelligent  chatty  col- 
*^f  »ith  congenial  sentiments — all  staunchly  conserva- 
tt^^-iDT  Utopia  was  realised — I  sighed  for  neither  principa- 
fenw powers.   A  social  unit  (how  much  better  that  sounds 
rta  Tnlgar  bachelor !)  from  conviction — my  mind  calm  and 
^—my  bosom  exempt  from  tl»e  heavings  of  iumulttious 
^'^-^  itrsDger  to  dyspepsia,  I  ate  well,  I  slept  well — my 
*if*«f  relaxation  being  pretty  equally  divided  between  my 
tee  itMi  m)'  philosophy.     For  many  years  I  had  been  assi- 
^»J  wigaged  in  the  composition  of  an  elaborate  treatise 
« **  Female  Periectability,"  a  subject  profoundly  interest- 
Bf  U  all,  but  especially  to  those  who  are  hovei'ing,  as  it 
^fftathe  awful  brink  of  mtitrimony— one,  I  will  odd,  re- 
f^  U  its  treatment  a  high  degree  of  moral  courage, 
(isdi^,  and  sagacity.     Not  that  I  ever  contemplated  test- 
^  mr  specolaUoos  by  experience,  although  I  entertained 
firmest  belief,  that  woman,  by  sound  and  judicious  educa- 
H  night  have  her  understanding  sufficiently  elevated  to 
^^  h(T  to  surrey  and  appreciate  the  illimitable  intellect 
^  «ipaiise  of  him  whom  Nature  had  ordained  for  her  im- 
jKTud  lord  and  master«     Notwithstanding  this  liberal  con- 
^if^XoU'loQh  quiU  UhgihU.) 
^^  evening,  having,  in  company  with  Lobkins  of  the 
*MiiDps  and  Taxea,"  discnssed  my  chop  and  pint  of  sherry, 
I  entered  an  oroniboB  at  Charing-Cross,  little  dreaming  that 
oxngst  the  lumps  of  stolid  humanity  there  collected,  was 
Wdea  a  gem  of  "purest  ray  serene,"  a  woman  whose  moral 
l*^pl»y  harmonised  with  my  own  to  a  T. 

1  uu  not  superstitious — ^far  from  it — ^but  the  moment  I 
^^  at  the  pasKngers  in  the  "  bos,"  I  felt  by  an  inde- 
Mle  iiutinct,  that  the  arbiter  of  my  destiny  was  there, 
**^?aage  is  all  too  weak,  too  vague  to  express  my  emotions, 
*'^  JQit  M  we  reached  the  foot  of  3Iaida  Hill,  the  last  of 
^  Mfihicans  (a  liohican^  in  Cadonian  phraseology,  is  a 
^QeadoBily  hwrj  man,  who  rides  five  or  six  miles  for  six- 


pence) having  alighted,  I  found  myself  alone  with  the  Peri 
of  Paddtngton — ^tho  Pearl  of  PentonvUlek 

As  she  sat  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  "  bus,*'  ealroljf 
watching  the  oscillations  of  the  conductor's  badge,  the  eiiUl* 
gence  of  the  lamp  above  her  shed  a  mild  lustre  on  her  sedate 
couatenanee,  and  gave  additional  prominence  to  the  green 
Kpectaclcs  by  which  her  intellectuality  was  asserted  and  her 
beauty  enhanced.  Her  figure  was  tall  (with  Byron,  I  hate 
a  dumpy  woman),  and  somewhat  attenuated,  as  is  customary 
with  those  in  whom  tlie  reflective  faculties  pre<iominate  over 
the  organs  of  sense,  and  in  whom  the  substance  (so  to  speak) 
is  neutralised  by  the  spirit  which  burns  so  brilliantly  within 
it.  She  had  a  book  in  her  lap— could  such  a  woman  be  with- 
out a  book  f — and  a  small  brown  paper  parcel  of  cylindrical 
form  lay  lieside  her.  By  a  sudden  oscilUtion  of  the  omnibus, 
the  parcel  rolled  ofl*  the  seat  and  fell  among  the  straw,  by 
which  her  sandalled  foot  was  protected  from  prying  curiosity. 
I  hastened  to  assist  in  searching  for  the  fugitive  packet,  and 
succeeded  in  restoring  it  to  its  gi'ateful  owner.  "She 
thanked  me,*'  as  Othello  says,  and  I  was  about  to  venture 
an  apropos  observation  on  the  subject  of  aerontes  and  other 
falling  bodies,  when  the  red-whiskered  conductor  thrust  his 
head  within  the  window,  and  exclaimed,  '*  V heat-Sheaf, 
Marm  ;  ve  don*t  go  no  furder  !  *' 

"  No  further  ?  **  ejaculated  the  lady,  with  dignity  and 
astonishment ;  **  I  desired  you  to  set  me  down  at  St.  John's 
Wood  Chapel — this  is  abominable." 

I  will  not  describe  the  distrci^sing  altercation  that  ensued 
— to  see  your  sours  idol  wrangling  with  an  uneducated  om« 
n1bus  cad  is  excruciating.  The  lady,  indignantly  vindicat- 
ing her  locomotive  claims,  insisted  upon  being  conveyed  io 
the  place  of  destination  for  which  she  had  expressly  stipu-* 
lated.  Motmeur  le  Conducteur^  cool,  independent,  and  ag^ 
gi'avating  as  usual,  intimated  that,  "  if  the  lady  vished  to 
sleep  in  the  *  bus,'  they  vould  cheerfully  drive  her  into  the 
yard,  and  charge  her  mtfin  for  thenight^s  accommodation." 

This  hupndent  proposition  having  been  resented  with  be- 
coming spirit,  and  the  number  of  the  "  bus"  correctly  noted 
and  registered,  we  quitted  the  vehicle  in  disgust ;  and  my 
road  home  happening  foi'tuuately  to  be  in  the  same  direction 
as  that  of  my  fair  inamoraia^  we  walked  together  along  the 
St.  John's  Wood  road,  our  conversation  naturally  turning 
upon  the  audacity,  insolenoe,  and  illegal  recklessness  of  om-i 
nibus  conductors  generally,  and  the  recent  specimen  of  that 
moMtrum  harrendum  in  particular.  Prom  this  topic,  by  an 
easy  transition,  I  passed  on  to  the  unfortunate  position  of 
woman  with  no  chivalrous  champion  to  protect  her  from  Ca-i 
donian  impudence  and  imposition.  In  her  reply  to  these  ob- 
servations, my  companion  took  a  much  more  comprehensive 
view  of  the  subject,  and  descanted  with  singular  force  and 
eloquence  upon  the  wrongs  of  woman,  considered  not  alone 
as  an  omnibus  traveller,  bnt  with  reference  to  her  politicali 
socwl,  and  parochial  rights  and  privileges.  She  pointed  ouftg 
with  sarcastic  bitterness,  the  anomaly  of  the  highest  ftmctions 
of  government  being  performed  by  one  of  hor  own  sex,  and 
yet  that  that  sex  should  be  disqualified  from  holding  any  ju- 
dicial office,  or  exercising  any  authority  except  in  the  imme- 
diate sphere  of  her  domestic  rehitions.  I  was  about  to 
urge,  in  opposition  to  my  obarming  interlocutor's  peremp- 
tory demand  for  "  grand  jury-women"  And  <*  relieving  over* 
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secraues,*'  the  incompetency  which  is  induced  by  our  present 
defective  system  of  female  education,  and  which  is  treated  of 
at  length  in  my  manuscript  essay,  (pp.  405  to  G20,)  before 
alluded  to ;  when  my  eomp^mion  paused  before  a  little  green 
gate,  on  which  was  a  brass  plate  bearing  the  inncription  of 
**  Miss  Penelope  Phipps'  Kstablishmcnt  for  Young  Ladies.*' 

As  fortune  would  have  it,  at  this  critical  moment  a  few 
drops  of  rain,  the  prelude  of  a  smart  shower,  warned  us  to 
setk  some  place  of  shelter.  I  had  no  umbrella.  Need  I  say 
more  f  Shall  I  ever  forget  with  what  considerate  kindness 
Miss  Phipps  proffered  me  the  loan  of  one  ?  My  fate  was 
sealed.  We  all  know — all  whose  hearts  are  not  case-har- 
dened by  the  sneers  of  a  cold  and  callous  world — ^what  nm- 
brella  courtship  is — how  fearfully  young  hearts  palpitate  be- 
neath the  agitated  ribs  ercn  of  an  unsophisticated  gingham. 
I  borrowed  Miss  Phipps*  umbrella,  and  left  with  her  my  *' first 
love,'^  as  security  for  its  safe  return. 

Mark  the  inconsistency  of  human  nature.  In  my  elabo- 
rate dissertation  on  **  Female  Perfectability,'*  (pp.  d90  to 
101 7>)  I  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  a  completo  know- 
ledge of  **  Woman  as  she  is"  could  not  be  attained  in  less 
than  ten  years.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  mathematics — 
that  we  all  allow  ;  neither  is  there  any  short  cut,  which  a 
prudent  person  might  take,  to  the  glittering  temple  of  con- 
nnbialism.  But  Penelope  was  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Two 
months  had  scarcely  elapsed  from  the  commencement  of  our 
"umbrella  courtship,"  when  in  Penelope  Phipps  I  discovered 
the  realization  of  all  my  poetic  fancies,  the  embodiment  of 
all  my  philosophical  specuhitious.  Is  it  surprising,  then, 
that,  without  further  hesitation  or  delay,  I  popped  the  ques- 
tion ?  Need  it  be  told,  that  the  answer  was  a  sigh,  a  tre- 
mour,  and  a  blush  ?  Can  any  one  doubt  that  I  presse<l  her 
unresisting  hand  to  my  lips,  and  urged  her  to  name  the  day, 
an  early  day  ?     She  named  the  9th  of  November. 

By  some  strange  fatality,  this  affair,  which  I  desired  to 
keep  as  **  dark  as  treason,"  got  whispered  about,  nearly  a 
week  before  the  time  appointed  for  its  execution.  Puddi- 
combe,  who  is  my  vis-Ct-vis  in  the  "  Woods  and  Forests,'*  hap- 
pened to  detect  a  letter  f^om  Penelope,  in  which  I  had  un- 
wittingly wrapt  up  some  ham  sandwiches,  and  which  enabled 
him  to  guess  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  plan  of  our  intended 
operations.  Penelope  was  much  annoyed  at  this  discovery, 
and  so  was  I ;  and  to  baffle  the  curiosity  of  our  friends, 
we  determined  to  manage  matters  as  quietly  as  possible. 
We  arranged  it  in  this  way :  Penelope  was  to  start  alone,  at 
half-past  nine,  f^om  Belle- Vne  Cottage,  and  proceed  per  om- 
nibus to  Mary-le-bone  Church,  where  I  was  to  be  in  attend- 
ance, to  receive  my  expectant  bride,  Penelope  would  then 
enter  at  the  sonth  door,  I  at  the  north,  "  opposite  lady  and 
gentleman  advance,  join  hands,"  &c.  &c.  Vide  Paynt's 
"First  Set  of  Qnadrilles."  (N.B.— The  parish  clerk  had 
kindly  promised  to  act  ^s  a  father  to  us  both.) 

November  is  the  brunette  of  months ;  and  the  ninth,  being 
Lord  Mayor*8  day,  is  almost  invariably  arraved  in  the  deep- 
est monming  which  a  London  fog  is  enabled  to  supply.  It 
was  this  consideration  which  induced  Penelope  to  appoint 
the  ninth  for  our  nnptials,  a  delicacy  which  cannot  be  too 
highly  commended,  mtmgre  its  disastrous  results. 

I  awoke  about  five  a.m.,  roused  by  the  inspiriting  chorus 
of  *•  hail  smiling  mom,"  from  a  liand  of  homeward-bound 
revellers.  On  looking  forth  between  the  curtains,  I  per- 
ceived that  my  chamber  was  tilled  with  an  amber-coloured 
vapour,  as  palpable  almost  as  calfs-foot  j  eliy.  Afler  some  time 
spent  in  appropriate  reflections  on  the  great  change  which 
my  moral  organization  was  about  to  undergo,  I  rose,  and 


tried  to  shave ;  but  in  the  nenronsnaK  engendered  bv  m 
emotions,  I  inflicted  suoh  a  horrid  gash  on  my  tipper  \\^ 
that  I  abandoned  the  task  in  dismay.  I  question  seriou^r 
whether  Alexander  the  Great  would  have  had  daring  enoitgli 
to  shave  himself  in  such  portentous  obscurity.  Harin<r, 
however,  at  length  finished  my  imperfect  toilet,  brediftstd), 
and  taken  a  small  glass  of  oogniac,  to  braee  my  sTstcm,  I 
sallied  ibrtli,  and,  attended  by  a  link-boy;  directed  roj  stffN 
towards  Mary-lo-bone  Church .  Afler  escapmg  by  a  minelr 
from  being  ran  over  by  a  light  spring  \*an,  knocked  off  tiit 
curb  by  an  irritable  basket  woman,  and  thrice  unwittio<H\ 
embraoed  a  repulsive  lamp* post,  I  reached  the  porok  of  the 
sacred  edifice.  Heavens  !  how  my  heart  palpitlited,  as  I 
glanced  aronnd  in  search  of  Penelope.  She  was  not  tkert. 
The  clergyman  and  elerk  were  both  in  attendanoe—sll 
things  were  in  readiness,  excepting  the  bride,  and  she  (poor 
dear  !)  was  lost,  irretrievably  lost,  in  the  ibg.  As  I  stood 
at  the  vestry  door,  straining  my  aching  eyes,  to  penetrate 
the  gloom  which  enveloped  the  adjacent  tombstones,  a  ooM 
perspiration  bedewed  my  forehead — the  damp  vapofor  cirv 
talised  on  my  eyebrows — I  looked  at  my  watch^it  vanted 
but  five  minutes  to  eleven,  and  still  no  Penelope  !  Agitattd 
by  the  direst  apprehensions,  I  was  thrioe  about  to  msh  iS 
to  Belle- Vne  Cottage,  and  thrioe  was  restrained  by  tlw  fimr 
of  either  losing  myself,  or  of  crossing  each  other  on  \k 
way.  Suddenly,  when  I  had  just  finished  biting  my  iuil«  to 
the  quick,  I  heard  the  nistling  of  a  silk  cloak — ^visite,  car- 
dinal, or  polka,  I  know  not — ^beside  me.  I  tuned  round* 
and  0  !  what  words  will  express  my  transports  ?  Penelope 
stood  before  me,  in  a  Urge  leghorn  bonnet,  a  green  veil.  • 
rabbit  mutf,  and  a  corresponding  boa.  Instinctively— ^-ptf- 
modioally — I  grasped  her  trembling  arm,  and  condwiol 
her  to  the  altar.  The  holy  man  had  already  taken  hit 
place  there,  the  smiling  fee-expectant  clerk  stood  beside  a*: 
not  an  instant  was  lost.  The  reading  of  that  beautifal,  tk. 
touching,  that  deeply  impressive  ritual  commenced— dk4 
of  its  effect,  however,  being  destroyed  by  the  %f,  wbick; 
having  got  down  the  reverend  gentleman's  trachea,  mumI 
his  voice  to  languish  away  within  him,  in  a  dying-svatvlin 
cadence,  which  can  be  more  easily  ooneeived  than  det'cri^ 
My  agitation  during  the  ceremony  was  so  excessive  that  ( 
durst  scarcely  look  at  Penelope ;  but,  notwithstanding  th^ 
opacity  of  the  atmosphere,  I  couki  see  by  the  depeixliii^ 
veil,  that  h«r  blushes  demanded  man^s  tenderest  syupstb}  ^ 
and  I  shonld  have  been  a  brute — a  Bosjeeman,  to  bii>'e  il^ 
tempted  to  disturb  their  appropriate  palladium.  The  mt^ 
vice  concluded — love,  honour,  and  obedienee,  having  Iwti' 
promised  with  that  feigned  monosyllabic  reluctance,  vhirli 
comports  so  beautifully  with  female  tendemeaaand  delieaeii, 
we  proceeded  to  the  vestry  room,  to  ratify  the  saered  c^ 
pact.  But,  0  my  reeling  brain  !  I  had  taken  up  a  pen  t^ 
inscribe  my  autograph  in  the  parochial  register,  wbeo  tH 
supposed  Penelope  lifted  her  sea-green  veil,  that  scrH 
of  human  perfidy,  and  a  Qorgon  stood  revealed,  liwtum 
Penelope,  It  was  a  short,  but  fearfully  iat  woman,  with  i 
face  like  the  sun's  rubicund  orb  which  at  that  moment  vi 
struggling  through  the  fug — ^the  very  incarnation  of  a  fall 
length  portrait  I  once  saw  on  the  outside  of  a  caravan  i 
Camberwell  fair.  I  dropped  the  quill — gasped  for  br«it 
— became  convulsed  with  horror— then,  by  a  sudden,  n  <a 
pcrhuman  effort,  I  clenched  my  hat,  and  made  one  t^ 
to  the  door,  and  fled,  as  if  a  roaring  lion  was  menacing  fl 
with  immediate  and  utter  dissolution. 

I  reached  my  lodgings — how,  I  know  not— when,  1  kw'* 
not — I  threw  myself  on  the  sofi^  my  mind  a  perfect  ^retl 
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and  baryiag  my  h«Ad  beneatii  the  pillows,  in  the  agony  of 
Klf-reprotch,  gave  vent  to  a  passionate  and  hysterical  flood 
ofkurs.  0  the  molcdictioKs  which  I  heaped  upon  my  own 
Dnpanlooable  stopidiiy  !  0  how  bitterly  I  chided  that  iatal 
fog  '  llov  cavagely  I  derided  the  pusillanimity  of  people 
vfaohsveaoteoonige  enoogh  to  pcrpetratematrimony  in  broad 
aodopen  dayliglit,  but  roust  sneak  to  the  altar  under  corer 
of  anuirky  clrcomambient  dond,  abashed  and  cowering,  as  if 
tlHT  vere  uboat  to  commit  some  heinous  fraud  upon  their 
il'llot-creBturef,  and  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  being  trans- 
ported fiv  the  term  of  their  natural  lives. 
As  HMD  as  I  regained  some  small  portion  of  my  native 
I  tnui(|ullttY,  I  sat  down  to  write  a  letter — the  outpourings 
L<tapeoJteiithe«rt — to  my  moch- wronged  Penelope.  Thrice 
be  I  nude  the  attempt— ^three  slicets  of  Bath  post,  gilt, 
beldestroyed-HUid  thrice  I  have  paused,  paralysed  by 
tM  pUmoms  which  erowd  upon  my  heated  inugination. 
*  '  *  *  Mediinks  I  see  her  reading  my  abject  pro- 
Natiatofremorse-^a  virtuous  indignation  kindles  in  her 
o^.-dfr— hark  !  there's  a  knock^a  doable,  treble,  qua- 
'ini^Wck.  Heavens.!  it  is  Penelope  herself— I  hear  her 
<i^i«ir(S»Utep  on  the  stairs. 

'W*f/«^,  P.M. — 'Tis  past  ;^we  have  met.  Phoo  I  I 
^  i^  Chsbert,  the  fire-king,  just  emerged  from  half-an- 
MT^  repose  in  an  oven.  As  hocmi  as  poor  3fiss  Phipps  en- 
W"^  ihe  room  her  feelings  seemed  to  overcome  her — she 
Jabtsl  bto  my  arms,  unable  to  utter  a  syllable  ;  my  agita- 
tUiaUwas  excessive,  and,  my  strength  failing  me,  I  sunk 
lief B  go  the  soia,  physically  incompetent  any  longer  of  sus- 
t*KBg  tte  harden  of  my  forlorn  Penelope.  She  drew  forth 
W  bndkerehief,  and,  for  some  minutes,  wept  unrestrainedly. 
luJBot  attempt  to  interrupt  her,  as  I  fimcied  an  effusion 
rftiuj  nature,  by  opening  the  flood-gates  of  sympathy,  might 
fc'^trate  the  acrimony  of  her  reproaches. 
"O^dearr  she  said,  with  a  deep  sigh,  ai)d  passings 
^pfr  aeroiis  her  pencilled  eyebrow,  "  what  a  dreadful  fright 
.^  Ure  esDsed  me,  Chatham ;  I  was  afraid,  by  yon  not  be- 
a^kt  the  chorch  at  tbo  time  appointed,  that  something  se- 
''*^- had  happened." 
^'  was  afraid  that  something  serious  had  happened !  Is 
^*i  m  tmth  in  Mesmerism  ?  could  she,  by  any  species  of 
'^TwjWiioe,  have  foreseen  the  terrible  calamity  which  no 
^  power  could  avert  ? 

"^  h  too  Ute,  dear,  for  the  ceremony  to  take  place  to- 
^y^''  Kud  Peneh^y  extracting  her  vinaigrette  from  her 
^^-anbroidered  Une  saCm  bag. 
n»ked  down  at  mj  patent-leather  boots,  and  was  dumb, 
"iloit  it  be  pot  off  till  to-morrow.  Chatty,  dear?"  in- 
f^PaKlofie,  with  a  languishing  smile,  that  made  me 
<««le  from  head  to  foot. 

"Un't  be  married  after  twelve,"  I  said,  opening  my 
*^^i,**aQd  it's  now  twenty  minutes  past." 

"Hetgho:**  returned  Penelope,  shading  her  eyes  with  her 
«^  hand ;  «  what  beautiful  lines  those  are  of  Dr. 

"  *  Be  wiae  to-day — His  madness  to  defer ; 
^ett  day  the  fktal  precedent  will  plead ; 

j  Thna  on  till  wisdom  is  pnshed  out  of  life.*  *' 

I    ^ 

j    Varcdy  hod  Uisa  Phipps  concluded  the  quotation,  when 

I  %wtte  nartled  ly  afearfhl  rat-tat-tat-tat-tat  at  the  street 

"Onodness!  gracious!  Mr.  Fullalove,"  exclaimed  Miss 
^-whftCMithatber" 
i«*»  ifagot  tofffotest  ray  ignorance,  when  Mr*.  Chisehn, 

^L  XT.— Jio.  CLXXIII. 


my  landlady,  entered,  and  announced  that  a  Wy  wished  to 
speak  with  me,  "  very  perbicularly." 

"  A  lady?"  cried  Penelope,  in  ostoui^hmcut ;  ''  a  lady, 
Mrs.  Chisclm — what  lady?" 

"  She  won't  give  her  name,  Ma'am,"  replied  Mrs.  Chis* 
elm,  turning  round  as  a  heavy  step  without  arrested  our 
unitecl  attention. 

"  There  must  be  some  mistake,"  said  Penelope,  with  an 
air  of  misgiving ;  **  do  you  ex|«ct  any  lady,  Mr.  FuUolove  ?" 

*'  Yes,  Mum,  there  is  some  mistake,"  exclaimed  a  shrill 
voice  on  the  landing-place,  **  and  a  wery  pretty  mistake  it 
is  too ;  but  I'll  soon  learn  the  rights  on  it." 

And,  with  tliis  threatening  proclamation,  there  sailed  into 
our  presence,  like  an  ovei'loden  Dutch  Eost-Indiaman,  a  very 
big,  peony-like  woman,  in  a  flaunting  liCghom  bonnet,  to 
which  was  attached  a  limpid  veil,  a  green  satin  cloak,  Ade- 
laide boots,  and  a  muff — ^the  toiU  ensemble  bearing  a  striking 
resemblance  to  that  celebrated  portrait  on  the  exterior  of  a 
travelling  caravan,  which  has  yearly  excited  the  admiration 
of  thousands  at  Camberwell  Fair. 

"  Your  ^name's  Fullalove,  am't  it  ?"  bho  said,  addressing 
me  with  a  menacing  eye. 

"  It  is,"  I  replied,  as  soft  as  velvet. 

"  Well,  'pon  my  word,"  returned  the  "  Wonder  of  the 
Fair,"  taking  a  seat  to  recover  her  exhausted  expiration, 
"  things  is  come  to  a  pretty  pass.  This  willain  here,  3(ttm," 
she  continned,  addressing  Miss  Phipps,  "  oome»  to  Mar}"- 
bone  Chm-ch,  and  paiises  liis-self  off  Ibr  Captain  Bowbottom, 
who  commands  the  *  Pcrriwiukle'  stiamer,  wot  runs  from 
Old  Swan  Pier  to  Nine  I'Uems." 

"  Is  it  possible  ?"  said  Miss  Phipps,  incredulously. 

"  And  'consequence  o'  the  fog.  Mum,"  pursued  the  big 
woman,  drawing  forth  her  liandkcrchief,  and  weeping  ad 
libitum^  "  I  didn't  diskiver  it  till  it  was  all  over." 

**  All  over !"  exclaimed  Miss  Phipps,  in  a  state  of  incipi- 
ent frenzy ;  "  you  do  not — ^jou  cannot" 

"  We're  jined  together.  Mum,"  returned  the  big  woman, 
giving  mibridled  bcoiie  to  her  giief,  "  as  fobt  as  bouaetH- 
better  or  worser — until  death  us  do  part." 

Penelope  raised  her  seraphic  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  and,  witli 
a  faint  shriek,  sunk  senseless  into  my  aims. 

Sal  volatile,  and  otlier  stimulantt:,  were  soon  in  requisition, 
and,  nnder  their  benign  influence,  Penelope  onoe  more  awoke 
to  a  sense  of  her  hopeless  situation. 

Never  can  time  erase  from  my  remcmbrnuce  the  impi'os- 
sion  of  that  startliu<;  change  which  had  taken  place  in  her 
once  serene  and  amiable  physiognomy.  The  brightness  of 
day  had  been  Buccee<led  by  the  blackness  of  night — and  a 
stormy  night,  too— thunder,  hail,  and  lightning. 

"  Oh  you  double-faced  Janus!"  she  cried,  shaking  her 
head  at  me  with  an  expression  of  concentrated  malice  that 
caused  my  "  chill  blood  to  linger  in  its  course";  "  you  think, 
because  a  woman  is  weak  mid  defenceless,  that  you  can  play 
the  deceiver  with  impunity;  but  I  \wll  Irustrate  your  subtle 
machinations;  you  shall  pay  the  penalty  of  a  breach  of  pro- 
mise, and  shall  be  compelled  to  acknowledge,  on  your  knees 
in  a  dungeon,  that,  while  there  is  law  and  justice  in  the  land, 
a  woman's  heart  is  not  to  be  shot  at  like  a  target,  for  the 
wanton  amusement  of  a  scorpion  in  man's  clothing." 

And  with  thi.s  little  bit  of  fulminating  powder,  M^ss 
Phipps  whipped  up  her  parasol  and  reticule,  and  flounced 
out  of  the  apartment  with  an  hauteur  that  no  living  actress 
could  possibly  have  excelled. 

1  ^as  left  alone  with  the  h\g  woman— my  heart  bcatirg 
seconds  audibly  against  my  ribst 
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"  As  a  widfler/'  soliloquised  this  nnhappj  person,  gazing 
abstractedly  on  the  hearth-rug  in  a  deeply  sorrowful  reve- 
rie, "  with  eleven  blessed  orftins,  the  youngest,  in  a  manner 

o*  speaking,  but  a  babby *' 

I  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but  rushing  from  the  room, 
made  one  spring  from  the  top  of  the  stairs  to  the  street  door, 
and  fled  like  a  hare,  both  in  point  of  terror  and  velocity. 

On  reaching  the  first  convenient  comer,  I  paused,  partly 
to  recover  my  breath,  and  partly  to  ascertain  if  my  unhap- 
py consort  would,  after  mature  consideration,  retire  from 
the  premises ;  or  whether  she  was  determined  upon  keeping 
possession,  and  asserting  her  conjugal  rights  and  privileges. 
After  lying  perdu  some  time,  I  observed  the  big  woman 
come  out,  with  considerable  warmth  in  her  expansive  coun- 
tenance. As  soon  as  she  was  fairly  out  of  sight,  I  hastened 
back  to  my  lodgings,  it  being  my  intention  to  pack  up  my 
things — leave  at  once  and  for  ever  the  detested  neighbour- 
hood, and  bury  myself  and  ray  afflictions  in  the  secluded 
district  of  Balaam  Hill.  I  was  busily  engaged  in  filling  my 
carpet-bag,  when,  to  my  inexpressible  annoyance,  Puddi- 
corabe,  my  confrh-e  at  the  "  Woods  and  Forests,"  broke  in 
upon  my  privacy,  with  a  white  waistcoat,  a  blue  coat,  a 
shining  red  face,  and  a  glossy  French  hat — the  Itcau-iJcal 
of  a  diner-out  and  a  beef-cater. 

"  Chatty,  ray  l)oy,'*  he  exclaimed,  grasping,  with  excruci- 
ating cordiality,  my  icy  hand,  "  Chatty,  my  boy — I  wish  you 
joy — heyday  ! — where's  the  lady  ? — 'poii  my  soul,  you  look 
remarkably  well,  upon  the  whole — it's  a  serious  thing  to 
enter  the  ring — and  you  soon  find  yom*  match,  when  you're 
brought  to  the  scratch." 

"  For  Heaven*s  sake,  Pnddicombe,"  cried  I,  with  severe 
di8i)leasure,  "do  give  up  that  contemptible  habit  of  rhym- 
ing and  punning — it's  a  disgrace  to  a  man" 

"  So  I  do  as  much  as  I  can." 
"  M'ho  professes  to  have  a  grain  of  sense." 
"  *Pon  my  honour,  I  meant  no  offence,"  he  rejoined,  sit- 
ting astride  of  a  chair,  and  resting  his  arras  on  the  back  ; 
"  but  tell  me.  Chatty,  seriously,  how  did  the  affair  go  off? —  | 
slight  sprinkling  of  teai's— an  exhibition  of  fiqiii  vitae,  as 
tho  doctors  say,  I  suppose  ;  but  what  a  sly  dog  you  are !" 
"  Slyabout  what?"  I  demanded,  with  increasing  petulance. 
"  Why,  in  tying  the  lover's  knof,"  replied  Puddicorabe, 
plunging  his  forefJuger  into  my  ribs  with  a  playful  ejacula- 
tion, somewhat  resembling  the  "  caw  "  of  a  rook. 
"  r  have  tied  no  knot,  my  dear  fellow." 
"  Xot  married  ?  zounds !"  exclaimed  Pudilicombe,  "  what 
is  the  meaning,  then,  of  those  euphonious  sounds  ?" 

He  paused,  and  listened.  It  was — there  could  be  no  mis- 
take about  it — the  clang  of  marrow-bones  and  cleavers. 

Grasping  my  arm,  Puddicombe  triumphantly  pulled  me 
to  the  window,  and  there,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  tl.e 
swinish  multitude,  were  three  impudent  butchers,  energeti- 
cally employed  in  displaying  their  peculiar  powers  of  instru- 
mentation. 

Puddicombe  threw  up  tie  sash,  and  tossed  them  a  shil- 
ling, upon  which  the  mob  hurst  forth  with  a  deafening  cheer, 
while  the  smaller  fry  held  up  their  caps,  and,  like  Oliver 
Twist,  made  application  "  for  more."  This  pleased  Puddi- 
combe vastly,  and,  scattoring  a  handful  of  hnlijience  amongst 
tliem,  he  nearly  split  his  tjides  in  laughing  as  the  urchins 
rushed  headlong,  reckless  of  nmd  and  danger,  into  the  thick- 
est of  the  gutters  in  pursuit  of  the  precious  metal.  •  •  • 
But  sterner  trials  even  than  these  were  in  store  for  me. 
]  pass  over  tho  miseries  of  a  skepL-ss  night.  I  rose  languid, 
depressed,  and  ghastly — and  did  not  arrive  at  the  "  Woods 


and  Forests"  till  a  quarter  past  ten.  A*  soon  as  I  entered 
the  office  all  my  colleagues  came  forward,  and,  shnking  mj 
hand  in  the  most  impressive  manner,  cngratulntcd  nu* (»ii 
the  happy  change  which  had  taken  place  in  my  coiuliiion. 
Not  content  with  this,  Puddicombe — ^that  inveterate  joki-r 
will  certainly  be  the  death  of  me — sent  for  tw»)  bottler  of 
champagne,  and  proposed  the  health  of  Mr.  and  3Irs.  Fulla- 
love,  in  a  speech  full  cf  absurdity,  and  to  which  all  pretstnt 
responded  with  the  Kentish  fire — ^liip-hii^hurrah — hurrah 
—hurrah  I" 

I  bit  my  lip  till  the  pain  was  insupportable,  and,  to  con- 
ceal my  chagrin,  took  up  the  '*  Morning  Post."  3Iceliani- 
enlly  my  eye  fell  fnll  on  the  following  pnragraph  : — **  On  the 
9th  inst.,  at  the  Church  of  St.  Maryleboue,  Chatham  Piit 
Fullalove,  Esq.,  of  the  Woods  and  Forests,  Whitehall,  t^ 
Miss  Penelope  Phipps,  of  Belle- Vue  Cottage,  St.  John's  Wo«id 
Road." 

Words  can  convey  no  adequate  idea  of  the  burning  ra^ 
which  possessed  my  bosom  on  reading  this  atrocious  fahn. 
cation.  For  some  minutes  I  stood  pai-alysed  in  a  sort  A 
dreamy  stupor.  I  east  my  baleftil  eyes  upon  its  conM^lcrrH- 
stricken  authors.  Suddenly  the  thinst  of  vengeance — liy 
suggestions  of  natural  justice — seemed  to  rise  into  my  thn^.:, 
and  intimating  that  Puddicombe  and  his  confederatch  td.ooM 
suffer  for  their  temerity,  I  rushed  out  of  the  "  Wocb^  ani 
Forests,"  and  springing  into  a  cab,  directed  the  ftllctw  to 
drive  to  Great  Knight  Rid<'r  Strwt,  D<iotors'  Common'^. 

Mr.  Cocklebnry,  who  occupied  chambers  in  the  chix  air  n- 
hc'tfe  just  mentioned,  was  a  proctor  of  gooil  repiitatioii  and 
practice.  For  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance,  I  -was  i»rv 
ginally  indebted  to  a  ticket -porter,  in  Pnul's  Chain,  t»hi, 
suspecting  that  I  required  a  matrimonial  licence,  politcl* 
offered  to  introduce  me  to  a  professional  gentleman,  of  wb-.»n 
he  spoke  in  terms  of  unqualified  commendation,  and  ii*r 
which  introduction  I  prescnttfl  him,  having  no  MDaHft 
coin  about  me,  with  half-a-crown.  Of  a  I>!and  and  ;jvnia! 
countenance,  with  an  expression  of  fily  humour  in  t}w  Ivn^ 
volent  twinkle  of  his  little  grey  eyes,  you  could  not  lo«*k  njrni 
Mr.  Cocklebury  without  the  conviction  that  a  proctor's  lifewss 
calculated  to  excite  feelings  of  excu'»able  envy 

And  Mr.  Cocklebury  was  to  be  envied.  Irrespective  of  th^ 
emoluments  which  his  ]»ractice  produced  (and  they  were  l»y  yt 
means  despicable),  Coeklcbury  was  honoured  with  the  civuti 
dence — was,  in  fact,  the  lay  confessor  of  suspicious  cnrU  a  ••! 
jealous  countesses — Iiis  ear  was  the  chosen  deposltarv  d 
secrets,  deep,  dark,  and  unfathomable  as  the  >lystorJ«-  • 
Udo!pho.  Day  after  day,  the  high-minded,  beaut ifu!,  •►V* 
quent,  and  dignifletl  victim  of  conjugal  infirlicity,  would  tsnl 
into  Cocklebury's  easj-cushioned  chair,  and  contcmp}atts\« 
tearfully  thelace-bordered  haridkerchiefin  her  jewelled  lin^ei  i 
woidd  bewail  the  wrongs  and  suffering?*,  by  which  a  fcp.mt^ 
diverted  from  his  h  gitimate  sphere  by  the  pomps  and  vank  j. 
of  this  wicked  world,  was  slowly  bearing  down  her  afflii-to 
spirit  into  along-expectant  and  inevitable  tomb, 

3Ir,  Cocklebury  received  me  with  much  politeness.  He  iii^ 
just  given  audience  to  a  young,  but  ta|},  aad  appar^fu 
high-spirited  lady,  with  largo,dark,  Italian  ('vcf,  «ho,stc'i»p;Ti 
into  an  elegant  britzka,  where  a  jK't  spaniel  wa»  reposir*;;  « 
the  last  new  novel,  was  driven  off  by  two  splendid  bay^v,  j^ 
as  my  cab  set  me  down  at  Cocklebury 's  of&ce. 

The  artful  old  proctor's  eye  had  a  peciiliar  leer,  an  J  tl-.t-i 
was  a  sort  of  imprisoned  chuckle  in  hii  throat,  whie!»     |v 
tniyed  the  distinctive  character  of  the  Narrative  to  \\}i\ 
he  had  just  been  lending  Ria  urbane  ar^d  synipaihi«in^  ^^^i 
ilcnce.  f 
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''  I  come  to  flolleit  your  adrice  ftnd  assistanoe,  sir,"  I 
ni(l,u  soon  as  Mr.  CooUebary  had  closed  the  door,  which 
va5  listed  from  top  to  hottom,  so  that  not  a  sound  conld 
Mcape— "Your  advice,  sir,  under  very  singular  and  painftil 
circamstances." 

"  Siognlar  and  painful,  eh  f  returned  the  old  gentleman, 

looking  me  fall  in  the  face. 

"Can  the  month  of  calumny  he  stopped,  sir?'*   I  de- 

i    nunded ;  "  can  a  report,  as  malicions  as  it  is  unfounded,  be 

Foppresaed  by  any  process,  ecclesiastical  or  otherwise  ? — ^the 

I    (iets  ire  these *^ 

I  "  Go  on,"  said  Cocklebury,  rubbing  hts  hands  with  plea- 
!  'onMe  anticipation,  *' facts  are  stubborn  things :  but  there's 
'    *)tliing  like  them,  is  there  ?'• 

"Ton  may  remember,  sir,  about  a  week  since,  I  obtained 

"inutname?" 

"?liipp8— iCss  Penelope  Fhipps  was  the  lady's  name. 
^«,  W  one  of  the  most  melancholy  blunders  that  ever 
tBHtilna  could  possibly  fall  into,  instead  of  being  united  to 
^^<slij«{of  my  affection,  I  find  myself  yoked  to  a  lump  of 
pthfffis  and  vulgarity,  who,  on  my  conscience,  I  believe  is 
ssli'j  more  nor  less  than  the  notorious  •  Wonder  of  the 

"Galf  said  old  Cocklebury,  with  a  lively  smile,  "yon 
iiT.'  tombled,  then,  over  a  paragon  of  female  excellence." 
•'Br  fair,  iir,  I  mean  Camberwell  Fair.  Now,  imagine 
sybf-nor,  6ir,  on  finding  myself  harnessed  for  life  to  an 
is^iridsal  vho  is  made  a  public  e:chibition  of,  and  who  is 
«W  enoogh  to  be  my  mother." 

"  Bat  you  were  harnessed  with  your  eyes  open,  I  sup- 
fee  f" 

•'Tes,"  I  exclaimed,  with  bitterness ;  *•  but  of  what  use 
"^"ji*  when  opposed  to  a  London  fog  on  the  9th  of  Novcm 
•W:  But  I  have  not  yet  told  you  the  worst,  sir :  not  only 
*3 1  It^lly  bound  to  love,  honour,  and  cherish  this  penny 
eiirition  of  obesity — not  only  am  I  threatened  with  an  ac- 
«c  for  breach  of  promise  by  Miss  Phipps — ^not  only  am  I 
^^  to  writhe  on  a  bed  of  thorns  whenever  the  recollec- 
^of  mvown  stupidity  presses  upon  my  brain,  but,  to  crown 
lE— to  make  me  a  perfect  and  hopeless  maniac — it  is  an- 
*^^8»1  in  the  public  prints — in  the  daily  journals,  sir,  that, 
a  tlJfDth  instant,ChathflmPitt  Pullalove,E8q.,of  the  Woods 
"^  F'Tests,  Whitehall,  led  to  the  hymeneal  altar  Miss  Pene- 
N*  5ippj,of  Belle- Vue House,  8t.Vohn*s  Wood  Road ;  and 
•"ffe^er  I  go,  people  rush  upon  me  to  congratulate  me  ac- 
wingly.  In  vain  I  protest  it's  no  such  thing — in  vain  I 
^^fy  assure  them  that  I  am  not  united  to  Miss  Phipps — 
*«i  5ri?s  Phipps  is  not  Mrs.  Chatham  Pitt  Fullalove— they 
*««  Wileve  it.  Now,  sir,  as  for  every  wrong  there  is  a  remedy, 
I  pr«ane  that  the  law— omnipotent  and  beneficent  as  it  is 
•^'ill  not  hesitate  to  afibrd  me  some  relief  for  this  crying — 
7=  'otolerable — this  truly  appalling  grievance.  Am  I  right, 
■f. ''rami  not?" 

The  sagacious  old  gentleman  tapped  his  forehead  with  his 
■**ftger;  and,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  observed — "  It 
*^  W  so— PUto,  thou  reaaonest  well." 
j*^une  it,"  I  ezelainied,  jumping  up  and  grasping  Cockle- 
|*y^  hand  with  vindictive  exultation ;  "  name  it,  and,  if  it 
j«*ffle  a  thousand  pounds,  I  will  make  these  tattlers  rue  it." 
'  i^^^  *  ^''^  solemn-looking  tome  from  his  book-case, 
2*^ebuiy  opened  it,  and,  aided  by  his  eye-glass,  read  as 

''^^<!mjm(m€»UABSuan^AwUinth6Eceluiaai'\ 
^  -'>^rt,  when  (me  of  the  partUt  asterti  thai  heanheu] 


marriedf  which  the  other  party  denying^  and  no  adequate 
proof  of  the  marriage  being  brought,  the  offending  party  is 
enjoined  tilenee  en  that  head,'** 

**  I  don't  know,"  said  Cocklebury,  closing  the  volume, 
"  whether  that  will  apply  exactly  to  your  ease." 

"  It  only  requires,  like  a  new  glove,  sir,  a  little  stretch- 
ing," I  replied,  with  implicit  confidence  in  the  notorious  fiexi- 
bility  of  justice;  "and  I  rejoice  greatly  to  find,  sir,  that  after 
all  the  senseless  and  malevolent  abuse  which  has  been  levelled 
at  our  courts  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  they  are  no  less 
deserving  of  veneration  for  their  compliance  with  the  demands 
of  suffering  humanity  than  any  other  pillar  of  our  glorious 
and  imperishable  constitution." 

Having  given  utterance  to  these  sentiments — ^the  firm  con- 
viction, be  it  remembered,  of  a  liberal  and  unprejudiced  mind 
— I  left  Cocklebury,  with  instructions  forthwith  to  issue  a 
"  Jactitation  "  against  Bartholomew  Puddicombe,  as  the 
greatest  enemy  to  my  tranquillity  and  reputation.  Oh,  talk 
not  to  me  of  mercy !  about  its  blessing  both  the  drawer  and 
the  acceptor.  Revenge  is  a  bill  that  is  never  dishonoured ; 
and  why  ?  because  it  is  invariably  paid  as  soon  as  it  is  due. 
On  leaving  the  worthy  proctor,  I  directed  my  steps  towards 
Paul's  Wharf,  intending  to  return  by  one  of  the  penny  steam- 
ers to  Westminster  Bridge,  when  my  purpose  was  frustrated, 
and  my  life  placed  in  the  most  imminent  jeopardy  that  can 
possibly  be  conceived. 

It  was  a  bright  and  cheerftil  morning  ;  the  sun,  as  if  to 
celebrate  the  restoration  of  peace  to  my  bosom,  bestowed  a 
general  illumination  upon  the  rippling  Thames,  whose  tide, 
like  that  in  the  affairs  of  provisional-committeemen,  was  at 
low- water  mark.  Numerous  barges  floating  down  the  river 
under  the  urgent  guidance  of  stalwart  lightermen,  whose 
shoulders  seemed  in  momentarydanger  of  dislocation,  fbrmed, 
by  their  austere  appearance,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  little 
insignificant  wherries  which,  riding  saucily  on  the  undulat- 
ing biliows,  seemed  to  deride  (like  many  conceited  little  up- 
start people  I  could  mention)  the  grand  locomotive  powers 
to  which  they  are  indebted  for  their  factitious  elevation. 

While  I  was  standing  on  the  "dumb-lighter,"  waiting  the 
arrival  of  the  steamer,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  female 
voice,  exclaiming,  "  So  we've  found  you  agin,  have  we  ?'* 
and  turning  round,  I  beheld,  to  my  dismay,  that  tremendous 
and  unhappy  woman  to  whom  my  hand,  but  not  my  heart, 
was  irrevocably  linked,  attired  in  a  faded  sea-green  silk 
cloak,  and  stupendous  leghorn  bonnet,  with  snow-boots,  and 
supported  by  a  shapeless  mass  of  umbrella.  To  increase 
her  attractions,  she  was  accompanied  by  half-a-dozen  chil- 
dren— there  might  have  been  more — all  of  whom  were  busily 
engaged  in  the  mastication  of  certain  dark-coloured  sweet- 
meats, with  which  their  cheeks  and  fingers  were  horribly 
tattooed. 

Before  I  oonid  concert  any  measures  for  my  escape  horn 
this  awful  visitation,  the  Periwinkle  steamer,  with  its  sturdy 
and  bluff-looking  commander  on  the  paddle-box,  came  along- 
side, and  the  first  object  that  caught  my  attention,  among 
the  steerage  passengers,  was  Miss  Penelope  Phipps,  accom- 
panied by  a  thin  elderly  gentleman,  in  a  straw  hat  and  nan- 
keen gaiters,  who  politely  held  a  parasol  over  those  interesting 
features,  which  he  regarded  with  a  tenderness  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  his  age  and  infirmities. 

Here  was  a  dilemma !  Penelope  before  me — behind,  that 
miserable  woman  who  called  herself  my  lawftil  and  inesti- 
mable wife !  I  was  pent  up  between  two  hostile  forces — re- 
iiftanee  lueless— ^retreat  impossible.  I  was  jnst  beginning 
to  perspire  at  every  pore,  when  the  six  pledges  of  allMion 
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just  alluded  to,  suddenly  clapping  their  hands,  with  trium- 
phant joy  exclaimed,  "  There's  Captain  Rowbottom — ^hoo- 
ray '"  Scarcely  had  the  startling  announcement  reached  ray 
card,  when  Captain  Kowboitoni,  a  corpulent,  purple-nosed, 
big- whiskered  man,  in  a  bluejacket,  and  a  polished  leather 
hat,  and  wearing  a  jjalvanic  ring  on  his  rosy  little  finger, 
turned  round,  and  recognising  the  juvenile  congregation,  he 
sprung  fi'om  his  paddle-box  on  to  the  dumb-lighter,  and,  in 
another  instant,  was  locked  in  the  embrace  of  that  infatuated 
female,  to  whom  he  would  on  the  previous  day  have  been 
united  in  the  holy  bands  of  wedlock,  but  for  those  malignant 
vapours  which  delayed  his  arrival  at  the  place  of  assignation, 
and  rendered  me  his  unconscious  represeutative. 

"  'Vast  heaving  I"  cried  the  captain,  panting  for  breath, 
and  striving  to  disengage  himself  from  the  chubby  arms  of 
his  betrothed ;  "  cheer  up,  Molly — cheer  up,  my  little  vater- 
lily— -just  let  go  the  yard-arm.  Half-turn  a-head  ! — Ease 
her!" 

This  last  injunction  was  addressed  to  me,  but  paralysed 
by  the  nature  of  my  situation,  I  was  incompetent  to  afford  the 
required  assistance,  and  between  us  the  unhappy  woman  slid 
downwards  on  the  deck,  while  Kowbottom  regarded  me  with 
such  a  scowl,  for  my  ungallant  inhumanity,  as  I  could  only 
compare  to  Kean,  in  Sir  Giles  Overreach. 

"Oh,  Ilenery !"  sobbed  the  ex-widow,  addressing  Cap- 
tain R.,  "why — why  didn't  you  come  to  Marry-bone  Church  ? 
— didn't  I  not  wait  for  a  whole  hour  to  give  you  my  nuptial 
wow?" 

"  Tide  was  agin  me,"  replied  Captain  Rowbottom,  heav- 
ing a  sigh  of  twenty  tons  burthen  from  his  manly  chest, 
"and  afore  I  got  to  Pickle-herring  Stairs  my  biler  busted." 

A  spasm — a  bitter  spasm — contracted  the  oleaginous  fea- 
tures of  Widow  M*Ree.  The  captain  grew  pale  as  a  goose- 
berry. 

"  Henery,"  said  the  ex-widow,  with  an  impressive  and 
agonising  Icpk,  "  I'm  the  wictim  of  misplaced  conKdence — 
that  fog  has  given  me  to  another." 

"  Vot  other  ? "  demanded  the  captain,  while  his  hercidean 
frame  was  convulsed  with  indignation. 

"  To  him  vith  the  sandy  vhiskers,"  replied  the  ex-widow, 
pointing  at  my  miserable  self. 

I  cannot  describe — no  mortal  writer  could — the  rapid  and 
appalling  events  which  ensued  upon  this  announcement. 
Suddenly,  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  I  felt  my  collar  grap- 
pled by  the  homy  hands  of  Captain  Rowbottom ;  there  was 
a  struggle — ^a  determined  but  most  unequal  struggle — there 
were  shrieks — ^piercing  shrieks  from  the  ladies  on  deck,  and 
cheers,  lusty  cheers,  from  the  coal-whippers  on  shore — we 
were  on  the  edge  of  the  dumb-lighter,  and  in  another  instant 
we  tumbled  headlong  into  the  nauseous  ilood.  There  was  a 
rush  of  impure  water  down  my  throat — I  kicked — I  roared 
—I  sunk— consciousness  was  fast  failing  me,  when  fortu- 


nately the  drags  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society  arrested  the 
process  of  gravitation.  I  was  drawn  up  to  the  surface  like 
an  exhausted  Barbel,  and,  overcome  by  thankfulness  for  idy 
preservation,  I  fainted  away. 

When  sensibility  returned,  I  found  myself  extended  on  tk 
floor  of  the  saloon  of  the  Periwinkle  steamer.  No  one  uas 
near  me,  but*a  lady  and  gentleman  were  sitthig  at  tlie  end 
of  the  apartment,  in  close  and  apparently  loving  converbaiion. 

I  raised  my  aching  head  and  recognised  Miss  Phippsjsnd 
the  elderly  gentleman  in  the  straw  hat  and  nankeen  gaiters. 

"  Penelope ! "  I  murmured,  as  soon  as  the  removal  of  fo- 
reign substances  from  my  wjndpipe  would  admit  of  didtioct 
articulation. 

She  heard  me  not.  Her  hand  was  locked  m  that  of  faer 
attenuated  protector,  and  with  averted  eyes,  she  smiled  as 
she  was  wont,  when  we  sat  together  aflcr  tea  in  the  arboor 
of  Cremorne  House — when  I  spoke  like  Othello  of  most  db- 
astrous  chances — when  she  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  \ia4 
passed  (in  my  daily  progress  to  and  from  the  "  Woods  aod 
Forests"),  and  I  loved  her  that  she  did  pity  them. 

Hearing  some  one  descending  the  companion-bidder,  ] 
made  another  essay  to  arrest  Penelope's  attention. 

"  Miss  Phipps,"  I  said,  in  a  voice  broken  with  cmokioa 
"  do  not  forsake  me  in  these  trying  moments ;  pray  don't.' 

The  elderly  gentleman  in  the  straw  hat  and  nankeen  p\ 
ters  approached  me,  and  assisting  me  to  rise,  he  said,  wlJ 
great  civility,  "  You  called  that  Udy  by  her  wrong  oam^ 
sir — there  is  no  such  person  as.  Miss  Phipps  in  this  place- 
allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  AIrs.'TimotJiy  Frecbone." 

I  subsequently  discovei'ed  that  Penelope  (my  lost  one)  1« 
that  morning,  bestowed  her  hand  upon  this  slender  old  gc 
tlcman,  in  the  straw  hat  and  nankeen  gaiters,  who,fois^ 
time  previously,  had  been  a  solitary  lodger  at  BcUe-V 
House,  and  up  to  the  period  of  my  fatal  bluod^  bad  ^uedal 
sighed  most  perseveringly,  but  in  vain. 

What  became  of  the  big  woman  to  whom  my  troth  h 
been  so  mysteriously  plighted,  I  know  not,  but  on  inquiry 
the  curate  of  Mary-le-bone,  I  found  that  Captain  KowUtt 
had  waited  upon  him  to  know  whether  our  union  "  st- 
good  in  law ;"  and  on  being  informed  that  it  did  not,  inc 
sequence  of  the  ceremony  being  incomplete  by  the  par 
omitting  to  sign  their  names  in  the  parochial  register,  i 
mated  his  intention  to  lead  Mrs.  Mary  M'Ree,  widow 
the  altar  on  the  ensuing  Sunday — an  engagement  whw 
doubt  not,  he  duly  and  faithfully  performed. 

The  union  of  Miss  Phipps  with  Mr.  Freebone  having^ 
advertised  in  the  "  Post,"  I  was  at  once  relieved  from 
annoyance  which  impelled  me  to  grasp  at  that  knotty  br 
of  ecclesiastical  law,  a  suit  of  "  Jactitatioo,*'  whose  ni 
and  properties  are,  I  fancy,  involved  in  as  great  obscuri 
the  tragical  event  to  which  I  was  indebted  for  my  laio^^ 
of  its  existence,  namely,  "  The  Wedding  in  t]i«  Fog," 
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CRhegiam,  now  Bcggio,  was  founded  iu  the  eighth  ceotary,  b.c,  by  a  colony  from  Ohalcis  in  Enboaa,  who  emigrated  in  conMqij« 
of  famine.— See  Gt  oie's  History  (if  Greece,  yoI.  iii.,  pnge  SOT. ] 


Tears  were  shed,  and  sounds  of  wailing  heard,  upon  Euboea's 

strand. 
For  the  famine  fearfully  was  raging  through  the  stricken  land; 
And  at  ancient  sea- washed  Chalcis  were  assembled  on  the  coast, 
With  their  ships  afloat  and  rcRdy,  a  heroic  youthful  host, 
All  prepared,  their  fatherland  forsaking,  o'er  the  deep  to  roam, 
And  in  far  and  unknown  regions  of  the  west  to  find  a  liome: 

Everyone  thatdwelt  in  Chalcis  on  the  beach  was  gathered  then: 
Littto  children,  youths  and  maidens,  aged  matrons,  grey- 
haired  men : 


And  the  tender  mother,  sobbing,  to  her  boflom  wildly  pi 
Him  whom  once  her  breaat  had  nouriahed,  aod  her  il 

arms  caressed :  { 

And  the  father,  wailing  loudly,  clasped  the  children  I 

heart 
In  whose  features  his  were  imaged^ia  whoaa  sperta  hti 

a  part :  l 

And  the  sister,  weeping,  kissed  her  hvothe^— >him  tor 

at  night 
She  so  often  long  had  watched,  and  iDept  fko  honaJ 

burning  bright. 
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iU  WW  ad,  tlioDfh  some  were  hopeful;  but  the  old,  with 

liiTerr  hair. 
When  the  lonjir  embrace  was  ended.  Blood  in  dumb  and  blank 


GaziDg  on  tbe  boundless  waters  of  the  deep  and  treacherous 

DQiin. 
Sorrowin;^  most,  beeause  they  hoped  not  e*er  to  see  the  loved 

Msin! 
Till  at  last  the  rsTerend  father  of  the  TOyagera'  darinf^  chief 
Baised  his  voice  to  bid  fkrewell,  although  his  speech  was 

home  with  f^ef  :— 

"Fondly  did  I  hope,  my  son!  that  thou  shouldst  be  my 

wUeeyek, 
Aod  that  whan  I  died,  my  locks  should  by  thy  filial  tears  be 

vet: 
Bat  the  senate  and  the  people  call  thee  westward  flir  away, 
AndatpabUc  duty's  summons,  even  the  greatest  must  obey. 

"  When  the  Summer's  glow  is  ended,  and  in  Autumn's  how- 

liog  blast, 
I^rei  like  rain  are  falling,  then  the  acorns  from  the  oak  are 

cast; 
And  tbe  monarch  of  the  forest  stands  despoiled  of  all  his 

W&TCS, 

Ttllthe  band  of  gladsome  Spring  again  a  robe  of  foliage  weaves; 
Mat  last  the  tiny  acorns,  which  the  tempest  thns  did  sow, 
k<«UQand  shady  oak-trees,  worthy  of  their  p.irent,  gi*ow. 
^  lUte  may  Heaven  to  Chalcis  gxant !.  that  when  this  woe 

^^h » raging  now  around  us,  like  a  fieree  destroying  blnst, 
fnrejears  may  yet  her  former  happiness  and  power  restore, 
iaf  that  yon,  who  now  in  sadness  leave  your  loved,  your  na- 
tive shore, 
Q»fe  expelled  by  pablie  sorrow,  for  a  land  beyond  tbe  sea, 
There  may  buiJd  a  city,  worthy  of  her  parent,  great  and  free ! 

*'£xifo8  7t  are  not;  ye  still  are  men  of  Chalcis,  for  where'er 
Ii^  the  world's  wide  circuit  Greeks  have  built  a  city,  Greece  is 

tWre. 
-Thnee  is  onthe  bmnks  of  Strymon ;  Egypt,  where  the  Nile 

o'firflovs ; 
Babylonia,  where  Euphrates  through  a  mighty  city  goes ;    • 
Lrbia,  where  the  soutnem  waters  parched  and  burning  regions 

law; 
A&d  Tartessus,  near  where  Phoebus  rests  his  chariot  on  the 

viTe. 
^tths gtorions  name  of  Helhia  over  ail  the  world  extends, 
n  bare  the  Grecian  toogue  is  spoken,  and  in  prayers  to  heaven 

uceDda. 

"Oo.  then,  build  a  Grecian  city  on  Italia' s  distant  shore; 
B^  the  arts  and  arms  of  Helhis  whore  barbarians  roamed 

before; 
Jarn  the  wild  beast's  gloomy  forest,  and  the  savage  robber's  den 
JBtofiurand  mighty  cities — homes  for  freeborn  Grecian  men ; 
Sbvthe  fields  with  wheat  and  barley,  plant  the  olive  and  the 

Tine, 
^Qd  to  every  god  that  Chalcis  worships,  dedicate  a  shrine  : 
r«,  thouj^h  far  may  be  your  wanderings  through  the  world's 

rmote  abodes, 
^OQ^  but  crime  can  make  you  exiles  from  the  presence  of 

the  gods. 
J  bere  the  forked  lightning  flashes,  where  is  felt  the  healthful  air, 
Or  where  shine  the  summer  sunbeams,  live  the  gods  to  answer 

pTiyer. 

'  Go,  ye  Qrseks !  and  in  your  memory  bear  tbe  songs  of  other 

TeliiQ^  of  oar  nation's  heroes,  and  their  never-dying  praise, 
'orihebloo«i  of  mighty  heroes,  brethren,  runs  along  your  veins, 
"^our  descent  is  of  the  noblest  that  the  earth's  wide  orb 

^n  tains. 
^  be  worthy  of  your  fathers !  and  when  danger  presses  near, 
^^  yonr  souls  lo  llon-coursge — cast  away  unmanly  fear, 
^y  rwiembering  those  heroic  ancient  ballnds,  where  is  told 
n^f  yoor  lathers  fought  with  Asia  on  the  Trojan  plain  of  old. 
"-«o,  tad  with  you  bear  your  native  worship,  and  your  native 

And  tbe  memory  of  the  heroes  that  survive  in  ancient  song ; 
.  op  70a  never  shall  be  exiles,  but  shall  bear  your  fatherland 
i  ^<^l!Bua-ay,  and  farther !  to  the  world's  remotest  strand : 

»    r2[J*i"*^  ^  •****  y^***"  ®^*y  ■^"^^»  *°  fo'^ro  generations, 
L   KM  her  voyagers  and  settlers  to  the  earth's  most  distant 

■    ^  bey^  where  Oumie  sittelh  by  the  Tuscan  ocean's  foam, 
'<^  as  fly  the  fearless  sea-birds,  or  tbe  Tyrian  sailors  roam ! 

*'^t|VherfTer  joa  may  wander  o'er  the  ooean  fieroe  and 
^^*"9^ fQVr iBOtfaiv  oitjl   Yfhen the  lispmg  totterUig 


Learns  to  sound  the  name  of  Rhegium,  teach  it  that  of  Chalcis 

too: 
And  let  every  guest  from  Chalcis  bo  received  with  hooour*  due 
To  a  parent,  when,  in  future  years,  within  your  city's  walls 
He  shall  come,  and  with  his  presence  grace  your  holy  festivals : 
80  the  silver  cords  of  lovo  shall  be  fr)r  ever  twined  around 
Rhegiutn's  heart,  and  like  a  daughter,  hold  her  to  her  mother 

bound. 

•*  Now,  farewell,  my  son,  my  brethren!  I  will  sacrifice  and 
pray 

To  the  viewless  powers  above  us  for  your  aafetv  every  day. 

Now,  farewell !  and  oh !  forget  not  tbe  beloved,  you  leave  be- 
hind; 

—I  could  talk  and  weep  till  evening,  but  a  light  and  favour- 
ing wind 

From  the  north  is  gently  blowing,  and  the  billows  softly  swell. 

— Guard  them,  0  ve  Powers  of  Heaven  I— Citizens  beloved, 
farewell!" 

Then  once  more  embraced,  they  shedding  many  an  unavailing 

tear. 
And  the  emigrants  embarked  with  mingled  sadness,  hope,  and 

fear. 
On  before  the  breeze  they  glided,  o'er  the  waters  wide  and  free; 
Overhead,  a  dome  of  sapphire ;  underneath,  a  sap|)hire  sea: 
Saw  the  ^gean's  well-kuown  islands  in  the  sunshine  calmly 

sleeping ; 
And  as  dear  EuboDa  vanished,  swelled  the  ooean  with  their 

weeping. 
But.  when  they  had  left  the  iGgean.  soon  a  mighty  wind  arose. 
And  the  pitchy  clouds  appeared  the  windows  of  the  day  to 

close ; 
Like  a  moving  snow-topped  mountain  seemed  each  crested 

billow's  form; 
Fearful  chasms  between  them  gaping,  footprints  of  the  rag- 
ing storm. 
And  before  the  tempest's  fury  fled  the  waves,  ^d  roared,  and 

dashed. 
And  the  good  ships'  oars  and  rudders  creaked,  and  strained, 

and  cracked,  and  crashed. 
Vain  was  then  the  strength  of  rowers  or  the  pilot's  skill  to  save, 
And  the  well-manned  vessels  drifted  at  the  mercy  of  the  wave ; 
Till  at  last  the  storm  ab.ited,  and  the  cloudy  curtain  broke, 
Showing  ever-burning  Etna,  casting  forth  her  fire  and  smoke ; 
And  the  sun  appeared  in  heaven.    To  the  northward  then  they 

sailed, 
And  by  sunset's  magic  splendour  first  the  wished-for  land  they 

hailed ; 
For  the  clouds  were  turned  to  amber,  and  the  sea,  its  wrath 

forgetting, 
Slept  around  Trinacria's  island,  like  a  jewel's  golden  sottin?; 
And  the  amber  changed  to  rose-hues,  melted  in  one  burning 

glow : 
Glowed  like  fire  the  heavens  above  them—  glowed  like  fire  tbe 

wave  below ; 
Only  then  Trinacria's  coast  was  like  a  fragment  of  the  night, 
Floating  in  the  orange  sunset — darkness  islanded  in  light. 
—Then  the  foremost  sailors  shouted,  tugged  again  the  weary 

oar, 
Onward  through  the  red  reflexion  gliding  to  Italia  8  shore. 

There,  while  thousand  stars  above  them  all  night  long  their 
vigil  kept. 

On  the  boarders  of  Italia's  unknown  land  the  Greeians  slept. 

Southward  was  the  way  to  Hellas  and  the  city  once  their  own ; 

North  were  Soylla  and  Charybdis,  and  tho  Tuscan  sea  un- 
known. ,^    ,  ,  *  L        J 

Some  were  dreaming  of  the  dear  ones  they  had  left  beyond 
the  sea ; 

Some  of  their  own  future  city  and  Italia's  forests  free  ; 

Some  were  dreaming  of  their  comrades  and  the  perils  of  the 
wave, 

And  the  awful  fire  of  Etna,  and  the  Cyclops  bloody  cave : 

Till  at  la«it  a  sailor,  waking  at  the  morn's  hrst.flush  of  light. 

Climbed  the  leader's  mast,  and  shouted— All  our  vessels  are 
in  sight !  ^  ^         v      ^u  • 

Then  tlie  Greeks  were  cheered,  and  hastened  to  obey  their 
leader's  call;  ,   .    .    , 

Ere  another  night  descended,  they  had  traced  their  city  ■  wall. 

Thus  of  old  was  Rhegium  founded  by  those  brave  undaunted 

men; 
— Six-and-twenty  hundred  years  have  rolled  into  .the  past 

since  then ; 
And  the  ancient  fame  of  Hellas  is  but  known  in  history's  pages. 
And  Italia  speaks  another  language  than  in  former  ages; 
And  the  star  of  Rome's  world-empire  has  arisen,  and  darkly  set ; 
But,  through  all  these  mighty  changes,  Rhegium's  town  en^ 

durethyetl 
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PRANCE.— POLITICAL  HISTORY  OP  THB  MONTH. 

BT  PERCY  B.   ST.  JOHN. 


Thb  month  of  April  baa  been  an  eTontfal  montb 
VI  the  hifltorj  of  the  European  roTolationary  move- 
ment,  that,  like  the  HroceOf  sweeps  over  the  whole 
iarfaee  of  this  qaarter  of  the  globe.  To  any  one 
who  has  studied  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  the 
events  which  are  nowocenrring.and  whieh,  from  their 
complexity,  vastness,  and  novelty,  will  long  occupy 
our  attention,  cannot  be  unexpected.  From  the  hour 
when  printing  abolished  the  monopoly  of  know- 
ledge, and  when  the  Reformation  gave  full  flight  to 
the  reason  of  man,  the  struggle  commenced  between 
brute  force  and  power  against  truth,  justice,  and  the 
true  principles  of  Democratic  Christianity.  As  long 
as  the  kings,  princes,  potentates,  and  powers  kept 
the  people  in  ignorance — as  long  as  the  pen  and 
the  book  were  merely  the  tools  with  whieh  a  few  rare 
and  patient  students  worked  for  the  benefit  of  future 
millions — as  long  as  man  remained  in  the  trammels 
of  a  mere  ceremonial,  dignified  with  the  name  of 
XBligion>— despotism  was  not  only  possible,  but  inevi- 
table. But  the  man-child  once  awake—printing  at 
work-preform  penetrating  the  convent,  the  monas- 
tery, and  the  palace — Protestantism  alive — ^philoso- 
phy labouring — economists  calculating — the  result 
soon  was,  that  the  information,  knowledge,  and 
thought  which  thence  arose  descended  among  the 
people.  The  masses  once  instructed,  the  very  sha- 
dow of  any  divine  right  of  kings  and  aristocrats  to 
rule  became  exploded.  The  pen  hourly  increased 
in  force.  In  England,  Cromwell  against  Charles 
was  the  first  dawn  of  liberty  against  the  holiness  of 
kings  ;  then  came  the  American  Revolt,  and  finally 
the  French  Revolution. 

The  French  Revolution  failed.  Why  ?  Becanse 
it  was  violent,  sodden,  and  effected  by  a  people  yet 
immersed  in  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  which 
monarchy  had  left  them  as  a  legacy.  Besides,  all 
Europe  was  against  France,  because  the  peaceable 
termination  of  the  revolution  would  have  shaken 
every  throne.  Thence  arose  war  and  the  sword, 
and  a  mighty  man,  who  crushed  liberty  under 
the  iron  heel  of  odious  glory,  and  who  paved  the 
way  for  re- action  and  counter  revolution.  The 
French  were  conquered,  and  Paris  occupied  by  the 
allies,  because  France  was  weary  of  fighting  for  a 
man.  AYith  all  my  nationality,  I  feel  persuaded 
that,  had  she  been  a  Republic,  and  every  man 
fighting  pro  aris  et  foeU^  instead  of  deserting  the 
cause  of  a  usurper,  of  whom  all  wore  weary,  we 
should  b^ve  never  seen  Paris. 

The  Restoration  once  firmly  seated,  the  reaction 
in  favour  of  Democracy  was  natural ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  savage  terrorism  of  the  early  days  of  Louis 
XVIII.  were  over,  the  Republicans  set  to  work.  In 
France  there  was  still  a  lingering  love  for  the  great 
Convention  which  did  such  wonders,  but  which  fell 
from  intestine  war.  Daring  Louis  XVIIL's  reign, 
the  Republicans  wrote,  conspired,  and  re- popularised 
themselves.  Under  Charies  the  Tenth,  they  became 
powerful,  and  when  the  mad  schemes  of  that  mo- 
narch and  his  friends  raised  the  storm  of  July  1830, 
would  have  triumphed,  but  for  the  able  intriguer 
who  had  purchased  several  of  their  chiefs,  and  who 


won  to  him  the  middle  classes,  still  eonaeetiDg  the 
names  of  Marat  and  Danton  with  the  Repablie. 
Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne,  they  again  set  to  work, 
and,  as  every  one  knows,  afUv  an  unceasing  struggle 
-*never  for  a  moment  giving  cessation— K>f  18  yean, 
have  succeeded. 

In  the  present  work,  I  have  undertaken,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  narrate,  month  by  month,  and  almost 
day  by  day,  the  progress  of  the  Revolution  in  France, 
and  Europe  generally.  On  the  spot — in  daily  inter- 
course with  the  different  parties,  mixing  with  Ita- 
lians, Spaniards,  Germans,  Poles — I  have  maoj 
opportunities  of  knowing  the  truth*  To  this  one 
word  I  hope  closely  to  adhere.  I  believe  in  the  Re- 
public  ;  I  have  never  concealed  my  sentiments  of 
dislike  to  monarchy  in  any  form.  I  believe  the 
doctrines  of  Socialism  and  Communism  as  pestilent 
and  injurious  as  they  are  impossible.  I  believe  them 
utterly  subversive  of  the  first  principle  of  dentoerscy 
— libOTty ;  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  just  to  all 
parties  in  the  state.  As  I  have  before  said,  1  shall 
seek  to  teU  the  truth  above  all. 

I  shall  not  go  back  farther  in  the  history  of  the 
present  French  revolution  than  the  present  month, 
in  order  to  adhere  strictly  to  my  plan,  and  becaase 
the  materials  are  amply  sufficient.  I  refer  my 
readers,  who  are  curious  relative  to  the  actual  ereots 
of  the  insurrection,  to  another  work  of  jnine/  my  pur- 
pose now  being  to  record  the  resulta  rather  than  the 
causes. 

The  struggle  between  the  moderates  and  ultras— 
the  disturbed  provinoee,  (he  Socialist  eonq»iraciea, 
the  split  in  the  Cabinet,  the  ideas  of  the  parties-^re 
all  matters  which  have  come  prominently  out  in  the 
present  month,  to  say  nothing  of  the  electiens.  The 
principal  event  of  the  month  is, 

THB  STRUOGLS  BBTW&EN  THIS  TWO  FASHSB. 

When  the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe  was  orer- 
thrown,  the  Provisional  Government  which  vai 
formed  in  its  place  was  formed  of  two  distinct  par* 
ties,  the  Republicans  and  the  Socialists.  The  R«' 
publicans — the  statesmen,  the  men  who  wished  t«| 
organise  a  great  commonwealth  on  the  old  basis  o^ 
society — preserving  all  which  was  good,  but  refonn-j 
ing,  amending,  substituting  for  egotistical  laws  those 
of  equality  and  fraternity,  and  providing,  in  as  far  a^ 
human  legislation  can,  for  the  poor — were  Lamarj 
tine,  Arago,  Cremieux,  Marrast,  Gamier  Pages^ 
Marie  :  the  Socialists,  the  promisors  of  Utopia  V\ 
the  poor — ^the  men  who  wished  totally  to  disorganize! 
the  society  of  ages — to  substitute  a  square  and  anj 
gular  society  of  their  own  for  it — ^whose  war  was  no^ 
against  bad  institutions  and  bad  laws,  but  against 
society,  the  family  religion — these  were  Louis  Blanc, 
Flocon,  Ledru  Rollin,  and  Albert.  But  their  pre 
sence  in  the  Provisional  Government  was  necesiar^ 
at  first.  Lamartine,  representing  the  great  De 
mocratic  principle  as  taught  by  Christ,  loving  peact' 
hating  discord,  wishing  to  create  something  great^ 
noble,  sublime,  having  a  statesman's  acumen,  a  poct'j 
enthusiasm,  and  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good^ 
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Uioagb  tapporied  by  the  ani^lfifh  of  nil  cUuMes, 
wftated  at  first  the  support  of  the  mere  mob  against 
tbe  anti'^eniocratic  tendency  of  the  bourgeoise.  Be- 
•idesy  the  poor,  half  ignorant,  and  suffering  popula- 
tioo,  not  the  thorough  artisans,  were  the  men  who 
had  woo  the  victory,  and  their  choice  was  sacred. 
Tbos^  Ledrtt  R<rilin  became  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
Waase,  bad  he  not,  his  opposition  might  have  been 
dsQgeroas ;  and  Loais  Blanc,  the  theorist  and 
dreamer,  withoat  experience,  without  any  practical 
knowledge  w^baterer,  was  placed  with  Albert  at  the 
head  of  a  commission  of  labour,  where,  above  all, 
ahooid  bav«  been  men  of  stem  patriotism,  impartia- 
litj,  and  rigour.  But  not  so.  Louis  Blanc,  not  a 
jodge,  hot  an  advocate,  had  to  decide  between  the 
Biaiters  and  workmen,  the  former  of  whom  he  con- 
ndered  thieres^  the  latter  as  victims.  A  man  who 
^ioti  all  the  ri<^  as  miserable  wretches,  fighting 
ds^  eotnmittiDg  suicide,  and  hunting  dangerous 
vMteasfea  to  kill  eHMui — who  describes  competition 
utimnay,  and  the  enemy  of  commerce,  as  well  as 
the  dteminatioii  of  the  people — ^who  tdls  us  that 
fwyrieh  trader  is  seeking  to  ruin  his  neighbour — 
vk  WHevea  that  laws  can  be  made  lo  fix  wages  and 
iwcb  consumption — ^who  abuses  society,  because  she 
ia«  mstitiited  laws  against  theft — who  conceives 
property  itself  a  robbery — ^who  describes  every  work- 
JDso  out  of  employ  as  dying  of  hunger — ^who  Joins 
ths  insensate  cry  against  machinery — who  looks 
Qp(A  railways  as  a  calamity,  facilitating  the  move- 
iQ«iit  of  agriealtaral  populations  to  townsv  hideous 
hzart  themselves,  and  causing  a  dearth  of  hands  in 
tlie  places  where  they  are  wanted,  while  they  abound 
vb^e  they  are  not — who  is  blind  to  the  vast  employ- 
neot  they  open  up— who  declares  that  one  in  nine  of 
the  population  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  all 
the  rasalt  of  competition — ^this  man  was  placed  where 
&  Ti^er  and  less  egotistical  person  would  have  feared 
to  tread.  But  behind  him  were  the  Socialists,  the 
uarcliists,  all  the  enemies  of  religion  in  the  family, 
f^erything  sacred  and  human  which  exists  ;  and  the 
CrgTcrnment  were  at  fir&t  forced  to  bear  with  him. 
Let  us  do  Louis  Blanc  the  justice  to  say,  that  his 
iTiQpatJhies  are  with  the  poor — that  he  sees  the  evils 
of  bad  laws  ;  but  while  his  mind  is  fully  capable  of 
paifiiiug  what  is  wrong  in  things  that  are,  he  is 
^titrlj  incompetent,  theoretic  and  Utopian,  when  he 
c^xnes  to  apply  the  remedy.  He  neither  understands 
tb-  cause  nor  the  remedy. 

Bat  it  was  not  these  ideas  alone  that  made  this 
party  dangerous.  Lamartine  and  his  friends,  loving 
their  country,  and  wishing  to  rule  well  and  nobly 
uatil  the  Assembly  took  the  labour  out  of  their 
iiands,  wished  not  only  to  hurry  the  elections,  but  to 
Uare  the  country  to  decide  freely  and  honestly,  whe- 
ther for  Monarchy,  Regency,  or  a  Republic. 

Lamartine  sincerely  desires  a  Republic,  but  would 
not  cram  the  best  possible  government  on  an  unwil- 
ling people.  Not  so  Ledru  RoUin  and  Louis  Blanc, 
the  Danton  and  Cumille  Desmoulins  of  the  new  re- 
▼olation.  Tbey  were  Republican  Socialists,  and 
^erybody  else  must  be  Republican  Socialists  also. 
They  very  soon  found,  however,  that  the  country 
v&s  against  them,  flow  the  Communists  were 
treated  in. the  provinces  will  shortly  be  seen  ;  but  in 
^  neaatiime  ve  may  mention,  that  every  day  the 


Minister  of  the  Intenor  received  assurances  that 
moderate  men  alone  had  any  chance  in  the  pro- 
vinces ;  that  if  ultra-democrats  of  the  old  revolution- 
ary school  were  put  forward,  Conservatives  would  be 
electod.  Louis  Blanc,  meanwhile,  found  that  he 
had  against  him  not  only  the  masters,  whom  his 
theories  seek  to  deprive  of  their  hard  earnings,  but 
the  better  class  of  workmen,  who  were  disgusted  at 
the  prospect  of  equality  of  salaries  for  the  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent.  Perhaps  his  diatribes  against  the 
industrious  who  put  money  in  savings'  banks  tended 
somewhat  to  this.  He  thus  speaks  of  this  admirable 
institution : — **  Blind  and  authorised  receiver  of  a 
crowd  of  illegitimate  profits,  it  receives,  after  igno- 
imntly  encouraging  them,  all  those  who  present 
themselves,  from  the  servant  who  robs  his  master, 
to  the  courtesan  who  sells  her  beauty.''  The  fact 
b,  Louis  Blanc  is  against  every  one  who  has  any- 
thing, and  against  every  institution  which  creates 
property.  .  The  one-sided  views  of  this  apostle  may 
be  judged  of  from  this:—"  Saving,  let  it  be  well  re- 
marked, combined  with  individualism — saving  en- 
genders selfishness,  competes  with  alms,  dries  up 
imperceptibly  in  tiie  best  natures  the  sources  of 
charity,  replaces  by  a  greedy  satisfaction  the  holy 
poetry  of  gift.*  Combined  with  association,  on  the 
contrary,  saving  becomes  respectable — becomes  of 
sacred  importance.  To  save  but  for  oneself,  is  to 
show  want  of  confidence  in  our  fellow-creatures,  and 
in  the  future ;  but  to  save  for  others,  as  well  m  for 
oneself,  is  to  make  use  of  great  prudence—it  is  giv- 
ing to  wisdom  the  proportions  of  devotion."  It  is 
incredible,  that  in  a  country  where  there  is  some 
common  sense,  such  nonsense  and  mis-statement 
should  be  swallowed,  with  the  hint  that  money 
spent  in  the  wine-cup  is  better  spent  than  in  that 
which  is  in  purchasing  some  little  interest  in  the 
national  stock.  Besides,  who  ever  saves  for  him- 
self ?  Young  men  save  to  furnish  houses  for  their 
wives,  to  commence  business ;  fathers  to  provide  for 
children,  or  for  old  age. 

But  such  is  the  man  who,  with  RoUin,  Cabet, 
Considerant,  and  others,  is  to  disorganise,  to  re- 
organise society.  It  is  for  this  reason  alone  that 
I  allude  to  his  theories.  The  proiect  of  this  party 
was  to  keep  the  army  from  Paris — to  send  violent 
commissaries  to  the  departments — to  have  Socialists 
and  sans-ctdotUs  elected— to  have  a  majority  of 
working  men,  the  minority,  and  large  minority,  of  the 
nation — and,  when  the  country  showed  signs  of  re- 
jecting them,  io  adjourn  indefinitely  the  clectious. 
Of  course,  it  was  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  decry 
the  majority  of  the  Government — firm,  decided,  and 
patriotic.  To  work  they  went,  the  Presse,  reac- 
tionary paper,  and  the  PopulcUre  and^mi  du  Peuple, 
ultra- Socialist  organs.  They  whispered  there  was 
treason  in  the  camp,  and,  as  much  as  possible,  di- 
rected their  arms  against  Lamartine.  While  the  ktter 
would  perhaps  have  not  been  sorry  to  see  many  of  the 
able  men  who  were  always  combating  at  his  side  in  his 
struggles  against  despotism,  the  latter  party  were  curious 
in  their  t^preciation  of  the  merits  of  the  new  legblators. 


•  EiU  remplacepaa  une  saiisftKiion  avide  la  gainie  poesie 
dm  bien /oil/  The  meaning  if  too  obscure  for  fDyMy  to 
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To  please  the  party  of  Ledru  RoUin  and  Blanc,  it  was 
necessary  either  to  have  fought  at  a  barricade,  have  been 
imprisoned  by  Louis  Philippe,  have  been  a  conspirator, 
a  poor  suffering  man,  a  declared  Republican,  or  a  So- 
cialist. Most  of  these  qualities  had  their  merits,  but 
none  of  them  of  necessity-  promised  to  give  good  repub- 
lican legislators  to  the  country.  They  were,  however, 
the  only  ones  received  by  the  Reformiy  and  that  party 
who  treated  all  new-comers  as  intruders.  The  whole  of 
Prance  was,  in  their  ideiis,  a  kind  of  park  for  the  fighters 
of  the  Republic,  and  we  heard  every  day  all  men  who 
dare  invade  their  domain  pitilessly  denounced.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  National  and  its  party  brought  forward 
its  men,  stem  and  true  Republicans,  men  earnest,  sin- 
cere, and  full  of  patriotic  sentiments,  loving  their  kind, 
wishing  to  raise  the  poor,  but  never  entering  into  vapour- 
ing abuse  of  those,  by  the  better  administration  of  whose 
property  the  poor  will  be  the  greatest  gainers — I  mean 
the  rich.  But  at  once  they  were  libelled — in  the  Com- 
munist clubs,  in  the  anarchical  Mountain,  in  the  club  of 
Cabet,  of  Blanqui,  of  Raspail ;  while  RoUin  and  Louis 
Blanc  were  lauded  to  the  skies  as  very  good  Socialists 
and  Communists,  Lamartinc  was  brutally  attacked,  de- 
nounced as  counter-revolutionary ;  and  now,  as  conspir- 
ing to  bring  in  Henry  V.;  now,  as  wishing  to  proclaim 
the  Regency;  now,  as  favouring  the  claims  of  the  Prince 
de  Joinville  to  the  presidence  of  the  Republic.  Every 
hour,  too,  the  provinces  were  denounced  in  a  lump,  and 
with  justice,  for  the  violence  of  the  Paris  ultra  clubs 
frightened  them,  and  the  circulars  of  Lcdru*Rollin  raised 
feelings  of  liatred  and  resistance.  It  was  said  that  in 
the  departments  there  were  chatelains  and  hoberaux 
barbed  with  armorial  bearings  and  illustrious  in  es- 
cutcheons, who  kept  the  peasants  in  servitude  and 
misery.  Democracy  frightened  them,  and  Socialism 
made  them  shudder,  and  no  wonder.  Democrat  as  I 
am,  republican  as  I  avow  myself,  I  conceive  the  despotism 
of  Russia  more  tolerable  than  that  of  men  who  woidd 
deprive  man  of  every  liberty,  take  from  him  the  im- 
pulse of  industry,  destroy  home  and  the  family,  replace 
religion  by  reason,  and  make  of  man  a  mere  machine  of 
the  state,  to  do  the  will  of  a  committee  ruling  every- 
thing social  and  political. 

But  the  violent  were  either  laughed  at,  or  hissed 
in  most  of  the  clubs,  while  the  Mountain  saw  its  presi- 
dent taken  up  as  a  felon.  The  fact  is,  while  the  true 
Republicans  laboured  on  honestly,  zealously,  with  since- 
rity and  good  faith,  a  band  of  spies,  of  anarchists,  of 
schemers,  who  wislied  to  trade  in  politics,  took  the  lead 
in  the  demagogue  clubs,  and  by  mere  force  of  noise 
succeeded  in  getting  notoriety. 

Among  the  most  turbulent  of  the  clubs  was  one  of 
which  L.  A.  Blanqui  was  the  leading  member.  An  ex- 
alte, one  of  the  conspirators  who  had  opposed  the  Go- 
vernment of  Louis  Philippe  from  the  very  commence- 
ment— ^who  had  fought,  and  conspired  for  nearly  twenty 
years — he  was  now  as  inimical  to  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  as  he  had  been  to  the  monarchy.  He  was 
ever  dcnoancing  the  majority  of  the  cabinet  as  re- 
actionary, monarchial,  aristocratical,  anti-social,  and, 
in  fact,  was  a  kind  ofjackal  for  Messrs.  Ledru  Roll  in 
and  Louis  Blanc.  On  the  first  of  April,  however, 
there  appeared  in  a  periodical*  a  report,  which 
created  a  storm  in  the  club.      It  was  an  anonymous 


*  Rome  Retrospoetke,  ott  AioIutm  Sooretea  da  Pemier 
OouTernemeQU 


report  on  the  afiair  of  the  12th  May,  1839,  made  by 
a  member  of  the  Secret  Society  to  the  then  Minister 
of  the  Interior.      It  denounced  all  the  80orets  of  the 
Soeiete  des  Families^  and  was  at  once  pat  oa  the 
shoulders  of  Blanqui,  whose  credit  at  once  failed  him, 
while  his  club  almost  fell  to  pieces.     However,  after 
a  certain  interval,  he  published  a  defence,  the  gist  of 
which  was,  that  Taschereau,  and  the  editor  of  the 
Revue,  had  between  them  forged  the  document  to 
put  down  an  incorruptible  republican.     Bat  his  d^ 
fence  is  so  curious,  and  attaches  itself  so  much  to  sub- 
sequent events,  that  a  brief  analysts  of  it  is  necessary. 
He  denies,  first,  its  anthenticity,  and  boldly  charges 
the  forgery  on  the  Natiotialf  which  at  once  makeahis 
defence  suspicious  ;  this  journal  not  only  being  in- 
capable of  such  an  act,  but  it  being  not  worth  their 
while.     The  whole  of  several  pages  is  taken  up  vith 
showing  how  the  revelation  could  not  be  his ;  he 
denies  the  style,  writing,  &c.,  and  asks  how,  after 
thus  betraying  his  colleagues,  he  was  condemned  with 
them?      Having  done  this,  he  seeks  to  fasten  on  the 
Provisional  Oovemment  the  odium  of  a  forgery,  and 
makes  his  defence  a  vehicle  to  rouse  the  mob  agvnst 
the  new  Republic.     He  pretends,  that  ever  since  the 
12th  May,  1839,  all  those  republicans  who  did  not 
turn  out  on  that  day  had  vowed  his  destruction, 
especially  the  National.  He  asserts,  that  on  the  24th 
F*ebruary,  when  in  the  midst  of  his  joy,  he  arrived 
amongst  the  victors  full  of  enthusiasm,  he  was  treated 
with  coolness.    Very  likely  ;  for  the  political  victors 
of  that  day  knew  him  as  an  obstinate  and  oltrs- 
Socialist,  capable  of  spoiling  all  by  his  insane  the- 
ories.    He  confesses  that  he  was  at  once  suspected 
of  conspiring  against  the  Provisional  Government, 
and  almost  allows  that  he  was  suspected  with  good 
reason.  He  says — "the  struggle  now  began;  iheSociitc 
Repuhlieaine  CerUrale  attacked  with  energy  the  re- 
trograde acts  of  power.  The  preservation  of  the  etamp 
on  newspapers,  the  non-destitntion  of  the  old  magis- 
trates, the  bad  choice  of  commissaries,  the  disastrous 
decrees  on  the  alienation  of  the  State  lauds,  the  pre- 
payment of  the  quarter's  interest  on  the  debt — wera 
measures  prepared  by  me."  He  then  informs  va  that 
the  great  demonstration  of  the  17th  March  was  got 
up  by  him,  to  induce  the  Qovemment  to  adjourn  the 
elections,  and  adds—"  The  day  of  the  17th  strucic 
with  terror  the  majority  of  the  Provisional  Goverth 
ment ;  it  thought  that  it  had  escaped  a  great  danger  by 
a  miracle.  Absurd  reports,  perhaps  the  consciousness 
of  its  faults,  persuaded  him^of  the  existence  of  pro- 
jects of  renversement  and  armed  yiolence."     He 
says,  "  that  suspicions  fell  on  him  who  had  always  de- 
manded the  adjournment  of  the  eleotions,  and  that 
the  Government  made  efforts  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  them.      These  failing,  they  forged 
and  published  the  piece  in  question.'*     He  groundi 
this  accusation  on  the  fact  that  the  following  note 
gave  him  warning  on  the  24th.     It  was  a  para- 
graph which  appeared  in  some  well-informed  coun- 
try papers,   and  which   Auguete  Blanqui   accused 
the   National  of   being  too    cowardly  to   publish 
in  its  own  columns.      ''We  could  name  the  pre- 
sident  of   a  club,  who,  fiery  democrat,  has  been 
unfortunate  enough  to  have  betrayed  the  secrets  of 
his  political  friends  in  order  to  save  hi«  life.    The 
ProTisional  GoTenuaent  h«i  BMny  pi«cM  ia  i^ 
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bands,  and  he  can  crush  at  any  time  those  who  would 
sap  at  the  same  time  the  social  order  which  rules  us 
ti>  substitute  therefor  a  bloody  chaos  under  the  name 
of  fraternity.  It  will  be  disdainful  and  magnani- 
m<>QS  until  the  day  when  it  shall  be  forced  to  use  re- 
prisals." But  the  most  curious  part  of  the  defence 
of  Blanqui  is  that  which  prores,  that  while  Lamar- 
tinc  and  all  the  statesmen  of  the  Cabinet  treated  him 
\rith  contempt,  Ledru  RoUin  and  his  party  were 
plotting  with  him.  Messages  passed,  Blanqui  was 
paffed  and  flattered,  until  the  day  when  Tascheran 
pabliahed  the  fatal  document.  Blanqui  concludes  by 
addressing  the  following  words  to  Lamartine  and 
his  friends  : — •*  Re-actors  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  you 
are  cowards  !  There  are  royalists  among  you,  but  I 
forgive  them.''  But  Blanqui,  despite  his  big  words, 
did  not  clear  himself,  and  the  accusation  still  hangs 
oTer  him. 

Why  the  Conununists,  Socialists,  Labour-organ- 
i«et4,  attacked  with  such  virulence  the  pillar  of  the 
IUpaUie,theonlyman  of  genius,  sare  Arago,  amongst 
tltt  Cabinet — ^why  Lamartine  was  accused  in  clubs 
ii^meij  of  conspiring  to  restore  the  regency,  is  a 
(imtioa  not  difficult  to  understand.  His  genius  and 
p'^ttlarity  alone  were  sufficient  to  pain  and  anger  the 
earious  mediocrities  whom  accident  had  placed  along- 
iid«  him ;  the  universal  demand  of  France  to  see 
liim  president  of  the  Republic  galled  the  ambitious, 
vho  knew  that  Lamartine  would  accept  the  post,  not 
from  ambition,  but  doTotion ;  but  beyond  this,  his 
Kc-iaence,  his  reasoning  powers,  militated  against 
all  the  insane  theories  of  the  Socialists.  And  the 
r^iakiing  dislike  of  Louis  Blanc  is  explained  by  the 
following,  pnblished  by  Lamartine  in  1844  : — "  Do 
joQ  mean  by  organiMotUm  du  travail  that  political  and 
learned  commanism  which  consists  in  seizing,  in  the 
name  of  the  state,  property,  and  the  sovereignty  of 
iodiBtry  and  labour  ;  in  suppressing  all  free  will  in 
the  citizens  who  possess,  who  sell,  who  buy,  who  con- 
iame;  to  create  or  to  distribute,  in  an  arbitrary  man- 
ner, the  products;  to  establish  the  maximumy  to  rcgu- 
^  lalariea,  to  order  work ;  in  a  word,  to  substitute 
in  lU  tilings  the  State  as  industrial  proprietor  for  the 
<1  iipoftiessed  propri etors  ?  "  We  think  that  yming  pcr- 
*AW  with  bold  ideas  and  energetic  character  allow 
t^emah'es  to  be  seduced  for  some  time  by  this  illusion^ 
"Mch  makes  that  appear  grand  which  4s  giganlib,  and 
ttrong  that  which  is  only  audacious.  This  system  is 
nothing  else  than  the  'Convention*  applied  to  labour, 
and  h)pping  away  fortunes  instead  of  cutting  off  heads 
Ut  democratise  the  revenue.  These  young  theorists, 
struck  with  the  difficulties  and  the  inconveniences  of 
the  hberty  of  industry,  suppress  them  in  place  of  regu- 
lating them ;  they  di-eam  of  an  I8th  Brumaire  of  la- 
l^<mrer».  They  hare  the  sentiment,  one  could  almost 
say  that  they  have  the  fixed  idea,  of  Gorernmentalism 
they  are  the  ultra-governmentals  of  the  time.  They 
^iah  that  the  Government,  so  that  it  be  democratic, 
tliould  dare  all,  do  all,  hold  all.  The  tyranny  which 
to  them  appears  execrable  from  on  high  appears  to 
them  ezeelient  from  below;  they  forgetthat  despotism 
•ioesnot  change  its  nature  in  being  displaced,  and  that 
if  tha  tyranny  of  kings  and  of  aristocracies  is  insolent, 
the  tyranny  of  the  people  is  odious.  We  are  astonished 
at  Int  one  thmg ;  it  it,  that  those  soUd  thinkers  do  not 
ptuh  th«ir  prinoiples  of  ultrtt-gOTernmeat  to  ita  ex- 


treme consequences,  and  that  they  do  not  suppress 
the  faculty  of  discussion,  and  the  liberty  to  think  and 
to  write.  That  would  be  logical;  for,  since  they  wish 
that  the  democratic  goverument  should  possess,  in- 
struct, adore,  labour,  produce,  sell,  and  buy,  for  all 
citizens,  why  should  it  not  undertake  to  speak,  and 
write,  and  think  for  everybody  ?  Unity  would  be  moi*e 
complete,  and  servitude  better  assured.  We  have 
just  expressed  the  word ;  this  system  would  be  that  of 
servitude.  And  thus  it  is,  that  it  will  not  long  seduce 
the  noble  and  masculine  minds  which  now  prescribe 
it.  These  young  tnen  will  retire  before  their  work, 
when,  in  place  of  liberty  and  organization  of  labour, 
they  have  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  revolution  and 
of  the  democracy  the  monopoly  of  government,  the 
dispossession  of  the  citizens,  and  the  servitude  of  the 
workman.  A  false  idea  may,  for  a  moment,  seduco 
their  minds  ;  a  degrading  system  will  never  seduce 
their  hearts.  It  was  the  possession  of  property  which 
made  citizens  of  the  slaves  of  antiquity  and  of  the 
serfs  of  the  middle  ages.  In  rendering  the  State  sole 
proprietor,  what  will  they  do  ?  The  citizens  they  will 
re-make,  in  reality,  serfs  and  slaves  to  the  State.  The 
State  alone  will  be  free,  the  individuals  will  be  all 
proUtaires,  What,  progress !  This  will  not  be  tho 
triumph,  it  will  be  the  madness  of  the  democracy. 

As  to  the  organization  of  labour  by  the  fixation  of 
salaries,  as  the  salary  is  only  itself  regulated  by  the 
price  of  products,  and  as*  the  price  of  products  de- 
pends exclusively  on  offer  and  demand,  as  variable 
in  their  nature  as  the  wants  and  caprices  of  the  con- 
sumer at  least — to  fix  the  consumption  by  authority, 
how  shall  we  regulate  the  salary  without  ruining  the 
producer,  and  without  instantly  annihilating  labour? 
It  will  then  be  necessary  to  fix  also  the  value  of  the 
elements  of  labour,  the  raw  materials  which  are  used 
in  the  manufactures — raw  silk,  cotton  wool,  wool,  the 
harvest  of  hemp,  of  indigo,  of  flax,  of  grain,  and  of 
the  vine ;  it  would  be  necessary  to  command  the 
tempest,  to  govern  the  seasons,  the  heavens,  the 
earth,  the  laws  of  population.  The  amount  of  sa- 
laries depends  on  all  these  things.  What  infallible 
hand  will  undertake  to  make  every  day  this  terrible 
equation  between  the  hunger  of  the  labourer,  the 
circulation  of  specie,  the  demand  of  the  consumer, 
the  productions  of  the  seasons  ?  That  alone,  how- 
ever, could  fix  the  amount  of  the  salaries,  and  or- 
ganise the  labour. 

Besides,  at  what  point  will  that  which  you  call  labour 
stop,  and,  consequently,  the  organization  of  labour? 
Who  is  there  that  does  not  work,  and  who  will  not 
have,  according  to  you,  the  same  right  to  demand  that 
society  shall  regulate,  fix,  and  assure  the  price  of  his  la- 
bour or  of  his  salary  ?  Prom  the  highest  functionary  to 
the  workman,  is  not  society  an  uninterrupted  ladder  of  la- 
bourers— intellectual  professions,  advocates,  physicians, 
artists,  cultivators,  writers — ^you!  I! — who  does  not 
then  work  for  his  part  of  the  social  salary?  Must  we 
assure  clients  to  the  advocate,  patients  to  the  physician, 
harvests  to  the  labourer,  purchasers  to  the  artist,  read- 
ers to  the  writer?  But  to  regulate  the  labour  and  sa- 
laries of  all  who,  under  one  title  or  another,  work  for 
an  uncertain  sahiry,  would  be  to  regulate  society  en- 
tirely, from  the  sweeper  of  the  street  up  to  the  mi- 
nister of  your  altars.  This  wonl^  tarij^e  the  world. 
The  ftbourditjr  of  the  consequences  provea  the  absurdity 
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of  tbe  principles.  There  is  no  other  organization  of 
laboor  hut  its  liberty;  there  is  no  other  distribution  of 
sakries  bat  the  labour  itself,  rewarding  itself  according 
to  its  works,  and  doing  to  itself  a  justice  thai  your  ar- 
bitraiy  systems  will  not  do.  The  freedom  of  labour 
in  the  producer,  in  the  consumer,  in  the  salary,  in  the 
workman,  is  as  sacred  as  the  freedom  of  conscience  in 
the  man.  In  touching  the  one  you  annihilate  produc- 
tion, in  touching  the  other  yon  destroy  morality.  The 
best  governments  are  those  which  meddle  with  neither; 
tjctj  time  that  they  have  been  interfered  with,  an  in- 
dostrial  catastroj^e  has  at  the  same  time  struck  the  go- 
vernments, the  capitalists,  and  the  workmen.  The  law 
which  goyems  them  is  invisible  at  the  moment  that 
makes  it  a  written  law — ^it  has  disappeared  from  under 
our  hand. 

Let  us  then  cease  to  seek  for  that  which  cannot  be 
found ;  let  us  oease  to  agitate  those  empty  ideas  before 
the  eyes,  and  in  the  ears  of  the  masses.  These  ideas 
are  only  sonorous,  because  there  is  nothing  within 
theuk — ^thcy  are  only  winds  and  tempests — they  will  fall 
to  pieces  in  the  hands  of  all  those  who  wish  to  press 
than.  Bo  not,  then,  give  these  hopes  of  a  forced  or- 
ganization of  labour  to  the  workmen,  which  will  deceive 
them,  and  which  will  make  them  find  the  realities  against 
which  they  struggle  m<»e  cruel,  by  the  contrast  with 
these  chimeras  which  you  jyroduce  with  such  splendour 
before  them!  Do  not  pretend  to  know  a  secret,  when 
you  have  only  a  ^roblcm--^^  not  make  men  thirsty, 
whoi  you  have  no  water  to  give  them — do  not  make 
them  hungry,  when  you  have  nothing  to  give  them  to  eat. 

In  oonduaion,  we  wish  tliat  society  should  acknow- 
ledge the  right  of  labour,  in  extreme  cases,  and  under 
definite  conditions. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  any  other  possible  or- 
ganizaium  of  labour,  in  a  free  country,  than  liberty, 
requiting  itself  by  competition,  by  capacity,  and  by 
Borality^ 

Meanwhile  the  menacing  threats  against  the  Chamber 
not  yet  elected  continued.  Encouraged  by  the  circu- 
lars of  Ledru  Eollin  and  his  hot-headed  bulletins,  dated 
Ministiy  of  the  Interi^ff,  the  dubs  diseuased  the  ques- 
tioa  as  to  what  should  be  done  if  the  Assembly  were 
eomposed  of  an  anti-Parisian  majority.  In  the  moderate 
dnbs  the  question  was  adjourned,  in  the  ultra  ones  it 
was  decided  that  such  an  AssemUy  should  be  driven  out 
ai  the  point  el  the  bayonet.  Encouraged  by  these  facts, 
and  secretly  aware  of  the  willingness  of  certain  ^otrtwrmiiif 
to  aid  them,  the  Socialists  set  to  wori^.  The  Communists, 
headed  hj  Cabet,  contented  themselves  with  discussing 
their  theories  and  abusing  the  Government;  but  the 
Eourieristaf  a  sect  which  wraps  community  of  property, 
oommunity  of  children,  and  legal  prostitution  in  fine 
words,  determined  to  go  farther.  Their  schemes  are 
oonrectly  slated  by  the  correspondent  of  a  daily  journal : — 

*' There  is  a  party  in  France,  ropresentod  by  the  Detno- 
mviU  Facifiqtu^  who  speak  a  language  underatood  only  by 
themielvcs,  and  who  are  called  FoarierisU  Phnlsnsterians, 
itc.  Of  this  party  I  knew  liule,  and  cared  less,  until  lately  ; 
IpoI  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  get  at  them,  and  from  their 
•wB  nooihs  to  get  at  their  ideas.  On  paper,  their  schemes 
ape  dreany,  vapid,  and  abaord ;  their  actaai  wiabee  are 
wicked*  despotic,  and  iiisaoe.  The  Phalansteriane  are  at 
present  engaged  in  forcing  themselvee  on  the  Government, 
B  oramming  their  theories  down  their  throacs.  They  de- 
fh^,  int.  thai,  by  a  decree,  the  executive  shonld  take  the 
~L  of  Fraaoe  into  their  baadi^  withoat  any  regard  to  the 
I  oC  te  ihtKvhddm,    Xbsy  tkta  iniat  thati  next 


week,  by  a  decree,  the  Ooveroment  should  scqaestrste  all 
the  property,  houses,  Linds,  ^.,  dsc,  of  every  indivtduAl  in 
France,  nnd,  having  committed  this  act  of  robbery,  shoald 
carry  it  on  for  the  benefit  of  society  in  general  Nothing 
more.  The  fact  is,  with  all  their  fine  words,  the  Phalaa- 
stcrians  are  a  set  of  social  disoripuiiscrs,  utterly  without 
principle — Utopista,  who  c«nre  for  nothing,  so  their  pUns  Lc 
accepted.  .  .  .  The  Democratic  Paciji^pie  cries  every  day, 
*  Bankruptcy,  ruin,  *  in  oriter  to  produce  it.  Can  anytbioj^ 
be  conceived  more  infamoos  ?  The  desolation  of  families,  tfais 
misery  of  the  fioor,  stagnated  trade,  suiferiog,  famine,  death, 
so  that  they  may  try  their  insensate  and  absurd  principles. 
But  they  must  be  exposed.  Let  the  world  know  that  they 
are  the  blind  tools  of  some  secret  high  personage,  who  i^nd*. 
and  has  foand  them,  money  for  years,  and  they  are  lost. 
Yes !  The  Phalansterians  and  their  gang  are  serving  ths 
selfish  ends  of  some  one  man,  unknown,  rich,  powerful ;  but 
who,  is  a  mystery  kept  too  close  for  me  to  pierce. 

"  Cabet,  tbe  commnnist,  shows  more  sense  than  these  men. 
He  sKks  a  slice  of  waste  land  to  carry  out  his  plans  on.  Bat 
the  Utopias  of  Cabet,  Goneiderant,  and  Lovie  Bbne,  wiQ 
find  their  level  before  discussion.  Already  the  workanea  «{ 
talent  and  industry  are  crying  out  against  equality  of  salariei; 
and  they  <ire  right.  The  theories  of  Louis  Blanc  are  for  thr 
benefit  of  the  idle,  the  profligate,  the  ignorant,  the  dnrokard ; 
but  they  are  utterly  subversive  of  the  man  of  talent  and 
iodastry." 

This  party,  which  before  the  Assembly  will  find  its 
level,  had  d^covered  that  their  theories  were  daily  and 
houriy  received  with  less  good  grace.  The  generotu  and 
sincere  Republicans,  who  would  found  the  reign  of  a 
great  and  sublime  democracy,  scouted  these  theorists 
and  they  found  that  terrorism  was  their  only  hope. 
Mighty,  wonderful,  awful,  in  the  hands  of  Danton,  Robe- 
spierre, Couthon,  Camot,  terrorism  became  farcical  in 
the  hands  of  the  Fourierists.  But  they  deluded  them- 
selves into  the  belief,  that  because  their  paper,  pamphlet, 
and  books  sold,  they  had  an  irresistible  force  in  the  cona- 
try,  and  nothing  would  persuade  them  any  other.  They 
actually  talked  of  carrying  all  the  National  Guard  elec- 
tions.    An  account  of  these  will  show  the  result. 

THE  ELECTIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  6UA&D. 

The  elections  of  the  National  Guard  was  one  of  tht 
great  events  of  the  beginning  of  the  montL     The  timid 
looked  forward  to  this  day,  the  5th  of  April,  with  tha 
utmost  ahum,  while  the  alarmists  did  tk^  utoiost  to 
accredit  the  idea  that  matters  would  not  paas  wxthomt 
bloodshed,  or,  at  all  events,  would  be  aocompaiued  by  riot 
and  tumult.     The  application  of  the  suffirage  to  a  peopj 
wholly  unused  to  the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  hkheri 
an  aristocratic  privilege,  was  feared  as  aoBetiiiag  bon 
ble.     More  than  200,000  men  had  regktered  them&elvi 
upon  the  lists  at  the  different  maiiies,  and  to  this  larj 
body  the  various  caadidat.es  had  to  appeaL    Preliminai 
meetings  were  held  in  theatres,  ooncert-rooma,   ridiu 
schools,  and  other  large  kcoLa^  where^  from  the  midd 
of  March  to  the  day  of  election,  the  meiita  oC  tlw  difi 
rent  claimants  were  discussed.     They  vwe  usuaily  ^ 
attended,  and  conducted  with  great  order  and  propriety 
all  classes  of  citizens  being  treated  with  equal  £bvoii 
The  candidates  were  at  first  Socialist^  B^raUiean,  Hod 
rate,  and  Conservative ;  but  after  the  first  £bw  dsys,  ti 
Conservatives  wholly  di8^)peared,  to  make  way  lor  it 
Republicans  of  all  parties  and  sections — wm  difierca 
thsu  perhaps  any  other  aeotion  of  a  great  party.    In  ■ 
legions,  the  Communists  were  treated  with  mariced  da 
favour.     In  the  first  legioo,  there  wei«  tikree  liiandidati 
whose  olaimawere  treated  as  aerioui^aikd  wbowore  toolw 
upon  as  the  men  who  would  divide  the  suffiragea.     Itei 
wen  Xiii^i  n  Or^ut/ «kI  niodmto  iBpiAiiaMs  te 
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tide,  a  maa  of  tlie  Naiumal  party,  and  a  sub-secretary 
ill  the  Foreign-office ;  and  Cantagrel,  a  Socialist  of  the 
Fourier  School — ^that  is»  a  man  hiding  his  idea  of  the 
Gommiuiit^  of  property,  children,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
vomeo,  behind  fine  woida  and  big  phrases  of  fraternity, 
brotherhood,  and  equality.  Another  feature  in  this  can- 
didate's history  was  his  having  been  imprisoned  under  the 
bte  Goyenunent»  not  for  a  political  offence,  but  for  pub- 
lishing in  the  Bemoeraiie  Pacyiqw  an  indecent  and  im- 
acHil  romance. 

It  was  not  at  first  generally  known  that  Cantagrel  was 
Qoe  of  the  Socialist  party,  and  his  candidature  was  far 
from  being  iUrieceiTed.  Possessed  of  much  ability,  and 
sBpported  by  an  energetic  and  dever  republican,  Theo- 
dote  Bonas,  who  did  idl  the  speaking  for  him,  he  was  re- 
QtiTed  with  £avour  even  among  the  middle  classes,  while 
the  ToridBg  men  supported  ham  strongly.  Soon,  how- 
fsmy  this  fiiot  got  wind,  and  it  is  interesting  to  remark 
Vac  fediog  which  ensued.  At  once  his  candidature  was  re- 
}c^;  "no  Communists,"  "no  Socialists,"  were  the  cries 
luSL^neetings.  In  thesecond  legion,  Clement  Thomas, 
edittif  of  the  Naiumal^  was  brought  forward  against  De- 
1m^  and  Foumeyron,  a  Socialist  and  Moderate.  In 
erajl^on,  in  fact,  the  Socialists  made  an  attempt,  and 
eremrhere  the  miserable  fulure  of  their  candidates  was 
sost  re-aasuring  to  friends  of  peace,  order,  and  property. 
The  day  arrived :  everything  became  bustle  in 
Psrif.  The  walla  were  ererywhere  c6t*ored  with 
piacards,  containing  the  yarioua  lists  of  persons 
^nag  themselves  to  the  electors.  No  canvassing, 
hoverer,  no  personal  solicitation  in  votes — a  pro- 
edEding  not  at  all  well  received  by  the  sovereign  peo- 
^d  in  Fruiee.  To  facilitate  the  taking  of  votes,  400 
politng  places  had  been  provided;  and  the  elections 
vcre  to  arranged  as  to  take  up  a  very  great  deal  of 
liaie.  On  the  first  day,  the  elections  of  the  colonels 
▼«fe  to  occupy  from  seven  in  the  morning  until  eleven, 
vheo  the  baUot-boxes  were  shut.  The  afternoon  was 
ta  be  devoted  to  the  Ueutenant-colonels,  the  next  day 
u  ehiefs  of  battalions  and  captains  of  the  Eiais 
Mm^j  or  staff,  and  so  on.  But  a  moderate  amount 
of  eketon  presented  themselves,  and  the  whole  pro- 
ofedmgs  were  conducted  with  remarkable  order  and 
qtueiaesB,  ehiefly  from  the  jadicious  division  of  the 
poUiag  bootha,  auid  because  the  ballot-box,  keeping 
the  secret  of  the  election  nntil  finally  closed,  pre- 
vesta  that  ex<ntement  which  exists  at  our  elections, 
tho  the  hooriy  publication  of  the  state  of  the  poll. 

In  the  ooorts  of  the  different  matn^s,  I  noticed  at 
^t&rmt  times  a  doxen  or  so  of  individuals,  and  no 
laore;  for  as  each  man  came  up  and  deposited  his 
if^iUtin  in  the  urn,  he  went  away,  and  attended  to 
iuj  baiineas.  In  the  first  legion,  however,  consider- 
Mo  excitement  existed.  M.  Cantagrel,  by  a  de- 
claration that  lie  would  not  march  with  his  legion  to 
the  frontier  if  required,  had  gained  suddenly  much 
oBpoimlarity,  in  addition  to  the  circumstance  of  his 
ksbg  a  Soeialiat.  The  extreme  party,  therefore, 
yst  forward  two  other  candidates,  Jules  Bastide,  a 
ie^ablieaa  of  the  Lamartine  school,  and  Kersaarie, 

•  Socialist,  though  taking  care  to  oonceal  this  last 
ipalifieatien.  But  the  first  legion,  Conservative  and 
Oriaanist,  eould  not  be  expected  to  choose  any  but 

*  vsry  moderate  man,  and  the  violent  ultras  deter- 
i&iMd  to  have  jveonrse  to  ao  extreme  measure.  At 
«  awtisf^  whfirt  fiiMti4«  Md  Triboy  both  ^qplaio^d 


their  views,  a  section  intimated  that  if  TrAcy  did  not 
retire,  they  would  find  means  to  make  him.  Under 
these  circumstances,  M.  Tracy,  to  prevent  distur- 
bances, resigned  his  claim  in  favour  of  Jules  Bas- 
tide— a  measure  not  at  all  satisfactory  to  the  Ledru 
Rollin  and  Louis  Blanc  party.  The  electors,  how- 
ever, disgusted  with  this  piece  of  daring  intimida- 
tion, insisted  on  the  name  of  Tracy  being  still  kept 
as  candidate.  The  result  was  satisfactory,  as  far  as 
showing  that  intimidation  was  of  no  avail,  though 
the  election  of  Bastide  would  have  been  more  satis- 
factory in  a  Republican  sense.  The  voters  were 
10»264. 

Trooy       6,062 

Bastide 1/^1 

KeraaQfie-         1,669 

Cantagrel  629 

Clary        466 

Votes  thrown  away      ...  237 

Very  many  of  the  working  men  were  highly 
exaaperated  at  the  defeat  of  both  Cantagrel  and 
Keraaurie,  the  repreaentativea  of  Socialiam,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  produce  an  armed  demonstra- 
tion against  Tracy,  now  colonel.  The  efforts,  how- 
ever, came  not  firom  the  blouses.  In  Paris,  it  is  a 
better  class  who  incite  to  violence.  It  is  the  frock- 
coats  that  always  stir  up  the  blouses,  though  in 
general  they  leave  them  afterwards  to  bear  the 
brunt,  to  re-appear  only  when  victory  is  assured  to 
their  party.  In  generid,  the  artisans  in  France  are 
sensible,  quiet,  and  disposed  to  remain  so.  The 
turbulent  are  a  small  body,  but  led  by  men  of  a 
supeiior  grade — they  are  dangerous,  and  awkward. 
However,  they  are  very  inferior  in  numbers  and 
force  to  the  sans-euloties  of  1793,  because  their 
sufferings  are  no  longer  the  same,  and  because 
education,  so  much  detested  by  aristocratic  pride  in 
France,  has  softened  and  improved. 

In  the  second  legion,  though  16,055  voted, 
nothing  was  decided.  It  is  necessary,  in  France, 
not  only  to  head  the  poll,  but  to  have  a  clear  half 
of  the  votes,  and  one  over.  Thus,  out  of  15,055 
votes,  it  was  necessary  to  have  7,528.  The  p<^ 
however,  gave 


Thomas 

...       7,397 

I>ela»e     ... 

...       4.288 

FouraeyroQ 

...       2,766 

The  next  day,  however,  several  thousand  work- 
men voted  in  favour  of  Thomas,  and  the  Nationol 
got  command  of  the  second  legion,  by  a  majority  of 
3,000  votes.  It  is  cmious  to  remark,  in  otiier 
legions,  the  almost  unanimity  of  votes  for  some  can- 
didates. In  the  third,  the  successful  candidate  had 
5,000  outof  6,000  ;  in  the  fourth,  3,000  out  of  4,000  ; 
in  the  fifth,  8,744  outof  9,769 ;  in  thesixth,  Forastier, 
Republican,  was  elected  by  a  bare  majority  over 
Lagrange,  a  Republican  Socialist ;  in  the  seventh, 
7,024  votes  out  of  7»345  were  given  to  one  candidate  ; 
in  the  eighth,  10,059  out  of  10,832,  and  so  on.  The 
election  of  Barbes  fbr  the  twelfth  was  a  significant 
fact.  Condemned  to  death  under  the  old  Govern- 
ment for  the  insurrection  of  June,  his  life  was  saved 
in  exchange  for  long  and  weary  imprisonment  A 
more  deadly  enemy  of  monarchy  does  not  exist,  nor 
a  man  ready  to  go  to  more  extreme  lengths  in  favour 
of  the  Republic. 

Wben  in  tiie  evening  the  result  of  ill  the  eleetion« 
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was  known  in  Paris,  not  a  rumour  of  any  consistency 
caused  tumult  to  be  dreaded,  and  one  of  the  bag- 
bears  of  the  alarmists  was  removed.  The  elections 
lasted,  it  is  true,  several  days  longer,  but  while  they 
were  everywhere  in  the  thoroughly-democratic  sense, 
they  were  no  longer  of  any  very  deep  interest.  In 
fact,  so  little  attention  was  paid  to  them  at  the  last, 
that  42  corporals  were  elected  in  one  legion  by  two 
citizen  electors  who  condescended  to  come  to  the  poll. 
This  presented  the  curious  figure  of — 

Number  of  voters,    2 

Absolute  majority, 2 

An  examination  of  the  whole  elections  shows  that, 
despite  the  largo  number  of  working  men  who  voted, 
very  few  were  elected  officers.  The  artisans,  while 
polling  for  Republicans,  everywhere  chose  men  be- 
longing to  the  superior  grades  of  society.  Thus,  the 
colonel  of  the  first  was  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  while 
amongst  the  other  colonels  we  find  Thomas,  a  lite- 
rary man  ;  Barbes,  a  lawyer ;  Quinet,  a  professor  of 
history ;  Pyat,  an  old  general  of  Napoleon ;  Trelat, 
a  medical  doctor.  Nor  was  this  confined  to  the 
higher  ranks :  not  only  were  the  lient.-colonels, 
chiefs  of  battalions,  and  captains,  chiefly  men  of  sta- 
tion, but  very  many  of  the  corporals  and  sergeants 
were  clerks  and  shopkeepers.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
that  hitherto  the  working  men  of  France  have  shovt'n 
great  abnegation  of  self.  They  want  only  good  laws 
and  assurance  against  tyranny,  and  if  theorists  de- 
ceive them,  it  is  only  for  a  time.  Already  the  elec- 
tions of  the  National  Guard  have  shown  that  the 
Communists  and  labour  disorganisers  find  little  fa- 
vour with  them. 

CONTINUATION  OF  THE  MOVEMENT  AGAINST  THE 
GOVERNMENT. 

But  despite  the  clear  manifestation  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Paris,  despite  the  fact  that  everywhere  the 
National  Guard  were  commanded  by  moderate  men 
— ^by  Republicans  of  the  old  school — the  ultra- 
clubs,  the  anarchists,  to  whom  republican  govern- 
ment is  as  hateful  as  monarchical,  continued  their 
schemes.  The  most  violent  measures  were  brought 
forward,  discussed,  and  sent  up  to  the  Grovemment 
with  menacing  hints.  The  seizure  of  the  Bank  of 
France,  of  the  railways,  of  all  companies  of  life  and 
fire  assurance,  were  insisted  on.  The  Fourierists 
demanded  immediate  sequestration  of  property, 
while  all — equality  of  salary  men.  Socialists,  Com- 
munists— ^united  in  abusing  the  Government  ma- 
jority and  the  National,  The  Government  resisted : 
the  National  was  pitiless  in  its  exposures  of  the 
more'  violent  of  the  leaders,  and  it  got  wind  that 
troops  would  soon  be  brought  into  Paris.  Indeed, 
two  regiments  entered  the  capital  after  a  short 
parley  with  the  mob.  This  party,  ready  to  subvert, 
but  never  willing  to  construct,  took  alarm.  Plots, 
conspiracies,  were  spoken  of,  and  the  most  extraor- 
dinary rumours  were  afloat.  The  Hotel  de  Ville, 
Tuileries,  and  all  the  Government  offices,  were 
guarded  with  extreme  care  every  night.  The  first 
bad  nearly  a  thousand  men  under  arms,  day  and 
night,  while  cannon  was  posted  at  every  issue. 

At  length  the  moment  appeared  to  have  come. 
Blanqai't  defence  appeared  on  Thursday,  the  Idth. 
ThQ  8«me  eveniog  it  vim  read  «t  the  dab  of  vhicb 


he  was  the  chief  amid  perfect  silence.  Once  con* 
eluded,  it  appeared  satisfactory  to  his  ftiends,  vho 
carried  him  in  triumph  through  the  streets,  and 
along  the  Boulevards,  crying  *<Down  viih  ^m 
Provisional  Government!"  •*  Down  with  the  A'a- 
tional!"  The  more  hot-headed  of  the  Foorierist 
party  also  thought  the  moment  opportune;  and  it  was 
finally  determined  on  the  Saturday  to  overthroir  tbe 
Provisional  Government.  The  majority  were  to  be 
expelled — the  minority,  whom  they  knew  would  ofier 
no  resistance,  were  to  be  preserved.  It  was  agreed 
that  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety  should  be  chosen; 
and  it  was.  It  was  composed  of  the  minority  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  of  Blanqui,  Raspail,  Ctlie^ 
Sobrier,  and  other  extreme  demagogues.  Time  will 
fully  explain  the  fnatter,  but  I  believe  that  a  ooneet 
idea  of  the  day  of  the  16th  April  may  even  now  be 
given.  Messrs.  Louis  Blane  and  Albert  called  toge- 
ther for  the  Sunday  a  vast  assemblage  of  worbnen 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  to  elect  (barteeo  staff-offioen 
of  the  National  Guard ;  another  working  man's 
assemblage  was  to  take  place  in  the  Hippodrome. 
The  materials  for  insurrection  were  thnsgot  together, 
It  remained  for  those  who  had  the  eourage  to  come 
forward  to  induce  this  assemblage  to  aet  with  them. 

All  Saturday  night,  the  acting  members  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  sat  in  counoil ;  the  nltn- 
clubs  met  in  secret  seanet,  arms  were  prepared  aad 
distributed,  and  every  preparation  made  for  the  in 
tended  insurrection.  The  morning  arrived.  From  at 
early  hour  the  working  men  began  to  assemble  botl 
at  the  Hippodrome  and  at  the  Champ  de  Man.  Thi 
agents  of  Blanqui  and  Co.  went  among  them,  an 
everywhere  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  that  ih 
majority  of  the  Provisional  Government  were  re-ac 
tionists,  royalists,  and  traitors  to  the  revolution 
But  meanwhile  the  scheme  had  got  wind.  The  Fro 
visional  Government  in  council  sent  round  estaffth 
in  all  quarters  to  rouse  the  National  Guard:  athali 
past  ten^  the  rappel  began  to  be  beat  in  the  street 
The  twelve  legions  of  the  National  Guard  at  <»k 
obeyed  the  summons,  and  not  only  them,  but  the  I 
gions  of  the  hanlieue.  By  one  o'clock,  130,000  ann< 
men  were  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  Of  these,  oO,(X 
went  down  and  surrounded  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  vhi 
50,000  others  occupied  the  quays  and  bridges,  vi 
20,000  of  the  garde  mobile,  whose  alacrity,  good  ord( 
and  discipline,  were  the  subject  of  universal  adinir 
tion.  It  soon  became  known  that  the  Executive  v 
aware  of  a  plot  against  its  existence,  and  everywhe 
the  most  enthusiastic  wish  to  defend  iliem  was  msi 
fested. 

Meanwhile,  the  conspirators  found  little  sympai 
from  the  workmen,  who  agreed  to  inarch  to  the  1^ 
tel  de  Ville  to  assure  the  Provisional  Qovemisc 
that  they  had  no  intention  ofmj  kind  against  the 
Blanqui  &  Co.,  in  fact,  found  that  it  was  a  hSivt 
their  grand  scheme  of  usurping  power  wider  the  ti 
of  a  committee  of  publie  safety.  At  the  Hippodroa 
the  number  of  workmen — ^less  than  ^000 — were  vt 
loud  in  their  threats.  They  talked  oi  marehing 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  deposing  Lamartine,  Dapa 
Marrast,  and  Gamier  Pages ;  for  whom  they  vol 
have  substituted  Blanqui  and  his  ftrienda*  But  t 
attitude  of  Paris  waa  too  ualted.  tnlillBie^  and  mec 
oiiig»toxe&dwlh0iiiov«RMatQfii»7«t«bL    Iftfti 
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the  8CMM  was  mAgnificent  Nearly  150,000  men, 
from  the  banker,  ex-dnke,  and  ex-king — for  Jerome 
Bonaparte  was  one — to  the  poorest  working-man, 
tsrned  out,  and  remained  from  ten  in  the  moiiiing 
antil  ten  at  night,  to  defend  not  only  tho  govern- 
ment they  had  chosen,  bat  their  homes,  their  fami- 
lief,  and  the  tme  principles  of  liberty.  Besides,  on 
that  day  the  T^y  basis  of  society,  property,  was  in 
danger.  Had  the  insurrection  succeeded,  France 
vonld,  for  a  few  honrs  at  least,  have  endured  the 
felidty  of  being  goTemed  by  men  who  oonceivo  pro- 
perty a  robbery.  An  army  of  more  than  a  million 
▼oold,  of  course,  have  risen  around  Paris  to  crush 
them  ;  bat  in  the  meantime  the  national  debt  would 
hare  been  swept  away,  the  bank  seized,  property  se- 
questrated, and  many  parts  of  Paris  subjected  to  pil- 
lage and  buming. 

Still,  the  Blanqui  gang  made  a  march  separate 
from  that  of  the  Champ  de  Mars'  workmen  to  the 
Eo^de  Ville  ;  but  meeting  on  their  way  with  a  de 
taiiaBsnt  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  barditue,  they 
nre  forced  to  retrograde,  and  finally  dispersed. 
I^Bo  doubt  may  remain  in  any  one's  mind,  it  is 
well  to  give  a  report  of  the  sitting  of  the  club  of  this 
party  in  the  erening,  as  published  by  the  Union : — 

"  On  Sandaj  cTening,  the  attendance  at  citzen  Blanqui's 
Cffttnl  Republican  Club  tras  not  Tery  numeroua,  though  it 
vas  expected  that  the  proceedings  would  be  more  than  usu- 
&ij  interesting.  Blanqui  presided.  The  first  upeaker.  one 
d  ibe  bureau,  began  by  saying — *  To-day  wo  liavo  been 
naqutshed,  and  I  come  to  speak  to  you  as  conquered  men, 
that  is  to  say,  with  hatred  in  the  heart  and  vengennce  in 
the  hand  V  He  then  went  on  to  say  that,  when  the  work- 
aen  were  assembled  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  a  message  was 
brought  them  on  the  part  of  tho  Prorisional  Got'crnment,  to 
*i;«  f feet  that  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  threatened,  nnd  that 
tiieir  assistance  was  required.  *  But,'  cried  he,  *  oh !  what 
treason !  Whilst  we  were  thus  being  called  on,  an  appeal 
acainst  us  waa  made  to  the  National  Guard,  and  the  National 
Gttird  also  were  told  that  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  to  over- 
throw the  Government,  and  that  they  wcro  required  to  de- 
i^cd  it ! '  Id  compliance,  ho  said,  with  the  demand,  the 
workmen  hastened  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  but  their  astonish- 
meot  was  great,  on  arriving  at  the  Pont  St.  Michel,  to  see 
the  Hotel  surrounded  with  bayonets.  *This,'  he  added, 
'ilw.  citizens,  is  the  signal  of  re-action !  There  are  men 
vb  have  divided  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  into  two  classes ; 
l^et  voe  to  those  who  havo  assumed  tho  responsibility ! '  An- 
other speaker  said  tliat  the  lesson  which  the  people  should 
^oee  from  what  had  occurred  was  never  to  descend  into 
t^  streets  unarmed.  A  third  demanded  that,  in  order  to 
esaUe  the  people  to  assemble  rapidly,  which  was  at  present 
n&po3sible,  an  organisation  similar  to  that  of  the  old  secret 
societies — that  of  the  Droits  de  VHomnie,  for  example — 
dioald  be  adopted.  Citizen  Blanqui  said  that  that  had  not 
bees  done,  because  such  measures  recalled  the  times  of 
tvranny,  and  that  it  had  been  hoped  that  under  the  reign  of 
liberty  they  oould  dispense  with  such  assistance.  But  he 
added  that,  '  as  the  oounter-rcvolation  was  being  organised, 
be  would  the  next  day  nominate  chiefs  of  sections,  and  esta- 
b&h  the  Sociki  CentraU  RipMieaine  on  the  basis  of  the 
Aid  sterei  societies*  A  formal  proposition  to  that  effect  was 
adopted." 

Meanwhile,  not  the  slighest  opposition  was  offered  to 
^advanee  of  the  column  of  workmen  to  the  Hotel  de 
VOle,  who,  after  electing  their  officers,  and  having  been 
ifldueod  to  make  a  demonstration  in  fayonr  of  Louis 
Blames  oigaiiisstion  of  labour,  came  to  offer  a  siun  of 
*WBcy,  tl»  result  of  a  collection,  to  the  Provisional 
Owremmettt.  They  came  down  from  the  Champ  de 
Ifvs,  having  <m  one  side  of  them  all  tho  way  the  Na- 
tMA  Gqaid ;  on  the  cvthcnr^  the  Gardt  MobHe.  Every 


now  and  then,  they  would  raise  their  guns  in  the  air, 
and  cry,  Viv€  la  Garde  Nathnalef  to  which  they 
replied  as  heartily,  Vive  la  Garde  Mobile.  The  work- 
men, who  took  the  hint,  replied,  "  We  are  not  with 
Blanqui ;  Vive  la  liepublique  !"  They  must  have  ex- 
perienced considerable  gladness  at  having  so  wisely  re- 
fused to  join  Blanqui,  in  his  insensate  scheme,  when 
they  saw  the  tremendous  display  which  was  made 
against  that  party,  and  which  would  have  been  put  into 
action  at  the  first  act  of  violence.  Arrived  near  the 
Hotel  do  Ville,  the  delegates  were  admitted,  and  were, 
as  usual,  well  received  by  the  Provisional  Government. 
To  show  how  warmly  the  better  portion  of  the  Provi- 
sional Government  were  supported  by  the  masses,  I  sub- 
join the  report  from  the  Moniteur,  of  several  deputa- 
tions which  went  up.  The  first  was  that  of  the  pupils 
of  the  Polytechnic  School,  who,  on  being  told  that  the 
Provisional  Grovcnmient  was  in  danger,  immediately  re- 
paired to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  place  themselves  at  its 
disposal.     M.  Lamartine  addressed  them. 

M.  Lamartine  next  received  a  deputation  from  tho 
pupils  of  the  School  of  Law,  and  warmly  thanked  them, 
in  the  name  of  the  Government,  for  having  joined  in  the 
manifestation  of  the  citizens  of  all  classes  of  Paris,  ''  a 
manifestation  (he  said)  the  most  honourable,  the  most 
patriotic,  and  the  most  admirable  of  all,  since  it  would 
have  for  its  result  to  preserve  order  and  save  society." 
The  National  Guard  also  sent  in  a  deputation  to  the 
Provisional  Govenimcnt,  with  an  offer  of  their  services. 
M.  Lamartine  replied  to  their  address. 

Meanwhile  the  Ouvriers  continued  round  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  endeavouring  to  induce  the  Crarde  Mobile  and 
National  Guard  to  fraternise  with  them.  But  though 
they  both  showed  the  most  friendly  feeling,  no  one  left 
their  ranks.  It  was  clear,  that  amongst  the  vast  mass  of 
artizans  there  were  many  inciting  them  to  violence;  but 
after  several  vain  attempts  at  sedition,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  give  up  their  schemes  for  the  day. 

The  good  feeling  of  the  majority  of  the  FroUtaires 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact,  that  an  emissary  of  the 
Blanqui  party  amoug  them,  who  was  unusually  violent  in 
his  demonstrations  and  exclamations,  calling  them  cow- 
ards, knaves,  poltroons,  because  they  would  not  make  a 
dash  at  the  arms  of  the  National  Guard,  and  drive  them 
before  them,  capture  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  proclaim 
a  Directory  of  Ouvriers,  was  arrested  by  the  people 
themselves,  and  handed  over  to  the  new  republican  guard. 
He  attempted  at  first  to  make  some  resistance,  but  was 
soon  overpowered.  At  the  Coneiergerit  he  was  recog- 
nised both  as  a  Socialist  and  a  convict,  in  rupture  of  his 
ban. 

This  scene  over,  the  Ouvriers  retired  to  their  homes. 
The  National  Guard,  however,  remained  under  arms ; 
and  in  order  to  make  a  farther  and  more  glaring  show 
of  their  strength,  began  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening 
defiling  before  the  General  CJourtais,  and  other  members  of 
the  Provisional  Government.  It  may  be  imagined 
what  the  number  was,  when  they  had  only  finished  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  Along  the 
whole  line  of  the  Boulevards,  the  scene  was  really  mag- 
nificent. I  scarce  ever  saw  so  prodigious  a  forest  of 
bayonets.  This  done,  they  marched  off  to  their  various 
divisions,  amid  loud  cries  of  A  bus  U$  Communistes  ! 
a  baa  Its  Socialistta  !  a  bos  Cabet !  and  still  more 
significant,  A  bos  Louis  Blane  !  A  baa  Ledru  RolUn  / 
So  universal  was  the  joy  at  the  triumph  of  law  and 
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order,  that  the  first  spontaneous  illomination  since  the 
3d  February  took  place. 

I  have  here  recorded  what  I  saw  or  heard  myself. 
The  effect  of  this  day  was  wonderful.  The  next  mom- 
bg  men  met  with  smiles ;  the  journals  hitherto  doubt- 
ful about  speaking  came  out  boldly ;  and  while  defend- 
ing theKepublic,  warmly  denounced,  without  pity,  anarchy 
and  confusion.  Several '  more  carriages  than  usual 
were  seen  stationed  on  Monday  outside  the  fashionable 
shops;  more  well-dressed  people  were  noticed  in  the 
streets;  business  took  an  enlivened  course,  while  on 
the  Bourse  the  funds  rose  slightly.  While  all  moderate 
men,  whether  republican  of  old  or  new  date,  rejoiced  at 
the  events  of  Sunday,  but  the  Rtformt  organ  of  Lcdru 
Rollin  sulkily  refused  to  express  an  opinion,  and  the 
friends  of  Louis  Blanc  muttered  that  Lamartine  was  a 
re-actionist,  a  royalist,  a  regency  man — everythmg,  in 
fact,  which  their  anger  could  make  them  think  of 
They,  however,  stoutly  denied  having  had  anything  to 
do  with  any  seditious  movement  on  Sunday.  Ob,  no  ! 
no  one  knew  of  any  such  intention — no  one  had  ever 
dreamed  of  such  a  thing ;  and  those  who  talked  of  con- 
spiracy were  laughed  at  as  old  women  by  the  ultra. 
But  sorely  at  heart  did  they  feel  the  check.  It  was 
announced  that  the  clubs  of  the  new  movement  would 
meet  in  great  force — ^that  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  (ridiculous  mockery  of  the  tremendous  body  once 
known  under  that  name)  would  sit  again  on  Monday 
evening — ^that  the  Communists  would  avenge  the  in- 
sult offered  to  Ibem  by  the  National  Guard  on  Sunday. 

This  is  what  is  believed  and  generally  known  to  have 
happened  on  the  night  of  Monday.  The  Communists 
began  about  eight  o'clock  to  congregate  near  their 
phice  of  meeting,  the  SalU  Valentino,  a  dancing-room 
of  some  celebrity ;  they  found,  however,  that  the  pro-- 
prietor  did  not  any  longer  mean  to  allow  the  club  to  meet 
t^iere.  It  was  rumoured  that  if  he  did,  the  National 
Guard  would  march  in  and  expel  the  apostles  of  Cabet 
by  force.  Furious  at  this  check,  they  dispersed  to 
smaller  and  more  secret  places  of  meeting.  Meanwhile 
the  Clvb  CentraU  R€piMicame,oiw]i\c)\.  Blanqui  was 
the  leader,  declared  itself  en  permanence  for  the  night, 
tmd  from  this  centre  of  the  attempted  revolutionaxy move- 
ment sent  round  their  emissaries  to  the  faubourg  St. 
Antoine  and  the  Batignolles.  Some  thousands  obeyed, 
but  mostly  without  arms.  To  supply  them,  carts  of 
muskets  endeavoured  to  pass  the  barriers,  but  they 
were  seized. 

Despite  this,  however,  the  scantUy-armed  mob,  who 
were  despised  to  do  battle  in  the  cause  of  Messrs. 
Blanqui,  Raspail,  and  Co.,  surprised  one  or  two  posts, 
and  no  doubt,  had  they  been  suffered  to  have  gone  on 
all  night,  and  to  have  sounded  the  tocsin  as  they  had 
arranged  at  four  m  the  morning,  the  result  would  have 
been,  in  all  probability,  sanguinary. 

But  the  Government  were  on  the  alert.  About  one 
in  the  morning  the  indefatigable  garde  mobile  were  on 
foot,  and  patrolling  Paris  in  every  direction.  Every- 
where the  crowds  which  had  collected  in  the  night 
gave  way  before  them,  and  the  posts  of  the  BatignoUes 
were  with  the  greatest  ease  re-captured. 

Desirous  of  not  alarming  the  citizens  unnecessarily, 
the  rappel  was  not  beat  for  the  National  Guard  until 
past  five.  It  was  then  heard  in  every  quarter  of  the 
town,  and  before  eight  o'dock  more  than  100,000  men 
were  again  on  foot  in  Paris,  while  at  a  very  early  hour 


the  battalion  of  the  baulieue  had  arisen  at  (he  Hotel  de 
Ville.  Several  detachments  were  sent  to  the  barriers, 
and  the  two  regiments  in  Paris  were  placed  under  arms. 

The  intended  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  were 
wholly  disappointed.  The  fact  is,  the  elements  of  in- 
surrection were  wanting.  In  the  old  revolutioii,  vben 
the  people  rose  as  on  the  11-th  July  to  capture  the  Bas- 
tille, as  soon  as  their  work  of  fighting  was  done,  they 
retired  to  their  homes  and  scattered  themselves  overtbe 
poor  and  miserable  quarters  of  Paris,  to  suffer,  starve, 
and  die.  Then  there  was  always  ready  awrdcbed 
and  miserable  class  to  whom  death  was  utterly  des- 
picable, who  were  hungry,  ignorant,  and  ready  to  follov 
any  leaders  who  offered  themselves.  In  this  way  all  the 
subsequent  insurrections  were  effected.  It  was  always 
the  same  tools  who  served  the  purposes  of  all  good,  and 
bad,  and  indifferent.  A  committee  would  sit  in  some 
obscure  hole — not  a  dozen  men  would  be  in  the  se- 
cret of  the  intended  rising — and  yet  a  few  emissaries 
to  the  faubourgs,  a  drum  and  flag,  or,  best  of  all,  a 
bold  and  active  giri,  not  too  ugly,  would  get  up  an 
emevte  at  an  hour's  notice.  But  the  Government  of 
the  new  Republic  had  before  them  the  great  lesson  of 
the  old  revolution,  and  their  very  first  task  was  to  de- 
prive designing  men  of  the  tools  to  work  with.  Tbey 
knew  that  the  same  brave  and  gallant  set  who  rose  to 
annihilate  the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  who 
fought  so  well  durmg  the  three  days,  might,  if  left  in 
misery,  poverty,  and  suffering,  and  even  dbpersed  over 
the  town,  be  made  to  join  in  a  movement  against  them- 
selves the  day  they  could  be  persuaded  that  there  were 
better  men  at  hand,  and  that  their  misery  and  distrca 
were  caused  by  the  Provisional  Govcnmieut.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  allowing  this,  every  one  is  aware  thai  the 
very  first  act  of  the  Executive  was  to  organise  the 
younger,  more  enthusiastic,  and  brave  of  the  combat- 
ants into  a  garde  nationale,  called  mobile,  in  opposition 
to  the  others,  who  were  sedentary,  and  can  only  be 
used  in  their  o^n  immediate  district.  This  done,  tbe 
workmen  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  revolution  were 
provided  with  employment  in  the  national  aitliert,  at 
wages  quite  high  enough  to  give  life  and  contentmeul. 
The  women  out  of  work  were  given  5d.  a-day,  witlt 
which  it  is  just  possible  to  live  in  Paris. 

The  attempts  at  a  seditious  movement  were,  nndcr 
these  circumstances,  contemptible  and  futile.  All  the 
harm  they  did  was  to  spread  alarm  and  fear  on  every 
side;  but  so  rightly  were  they  estimated,  and  so  truly 
were  their  influence  calculated,  that  the  ftinds  rose  oii 
the  day  of  this  second  movement,  and  more  still  on  Ibe 
following.  Men  began  to  see  that  the  word  Republic 
was  not  so  frightful  after  all;  that  once  framed,  this  form 
of  government  is  as  conservative  as  any  other ;  and  that, 
while  jealous  of  the  rights  and  happiness  of  the  millions 
while  labouring  principally  for  their  benefit,  it  can  keep 
order,  protect  property,  and  put  down  anarchy,  by  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law,  as  well  as  the  most  ancient 
and  most  venerable  of  monarchies, 

It  is  thi5  knowledge  that  principally  moved  the  ire 
of  the  anarchists.  In  overthrowing  the  government  ef 
Louis  Philippe,  the  men  of  the  Democratic  Faeifiqtu, 
and  of  the  Fopulaire,  hoped  to  upset  also  the  rcipn  of 
society;  they  deluded  themselves  with  the  notion  that 
they  were  a  party  in  the  state,  and  were  going  to  earn 
everything  before  them  with  a  high  hand.  "When  they 
fotrad  that  under  the  Revohitionaiy  Gorcmment  lav 
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siill  had  force,  their  anger  knew  no  bounds,  the  more  so 
that  their  doctriDCs  were  never  more  rudely  attaekcd,  or 
so  logicall?  and  nobly  refuted. 

The  day  of  Sunday  and  Tuesday  so  wearied  the  Xa- 
lii-ual  Guard,  though  they  expressed  a  detenu  i nation  to 
mm  out  evenr  day  if  it  were  necessary,  that  on  all  sides 
a  demand  was  heard  for  the  entrance  of  the  anny  into 
Farb.  At  the  Hotel  de  Villc  and  on  the  Place  de  la 
RcvolutioD,  there  were  loud  erics  of  Vive  la  Lifjne! 
while  aa  cjc-witnesa  thus  records  a  similar  scene  : — 

"  During  the  mornini^  iho  Nntiunal  Gunnls,  who  bad  as- 
i«Lb;«*don  the  Place  VondOme,  went  under  tlio  wimiows  of 
t!ic  Mlniitry  of  Ju'^ticc.  mid  called  for  M.  (,'r6mipux.  A 
depotatioB,  composed  of  the  eldest  chff$  d-i  battaVhn,  nnd 
tf>o<!  captAtns.  watted  upon  the  Minister,  and  requested  iiiin 
V)  ]\"M  along  the  mnks  of  the  legion  at  the  snnie  time  as 
^jfoeral  Ikuij'ier,  who  had  arrived  with  his  staff.  The  Gene- 
nl,  \amg  also  waited  upon  the  Minister,  they  cnmo  down 
vcptSJW,  and  fwiated  along  the  front  cif  the  li»«ion.  Th« 
e^y»  demaoded  permission  to  file  oft  before  the  Minister 
u^iGmeni  Dovivier,  who  placed  thcinselvee  at  tho  foot  of 

^>(t;wn.    The  legion  then  marched  past  them  in  the 

ai'nfffresh  acclamations.'* 

li  fairaess,  I  give  an  aualysii  of  the  defence  of  Ca- 
N!.  He  thus  writes  to  the  journals  : — 

'  CAiuuh — Several  journals  hnvo  announced  that  they 
tiTflicon  SuDilny  in  the  Champ  do  Mars— tho  statement 
1  trror-eous.  The  truth  is,  that  I  wns  a  rompieie  strangt-r 
'■o(^  demonfttnitinn,  and  that  I  was  from  on^  to  three 
'  irk  in  a  meeting  of  shnrehnlders  convoked  to  hapten  the 
'-{^r^urc  to  Icarin.  I  have  written  to  the  Government  to 
i  -iiind  an  inrrsti^ration.  and  I  send  you  a  copy  of  my  letter, 
•■tJngofjrou  to  insert  it. — Fraternal  salutation." 

In  liii  letter  to  the  members  of  tho  Provisional  Govcrn- 
<^(.  M.  Cabet  says  that  ho  was  occupied  on  Sunday 
^'t»rnoon  in  a  gcueral  meeting  of  tho  sharohoUlern  of  the 
P  FiUirf,  in  discussing  questions  which  concern  the  Ica- 
roTj  Communists,  when  be  heard  that  the  rappcf  was  being 

-^^n,  and  that  it  was  reported  that  the  Communists, 
"c^iM  by  bin>,  were  assembled  in  a  mass  in  the  Champ  de 
^^,  and  were  about  to  proceed  in  amu)  to  the  Hotel  de 
•at  to  overthrow  tho  Government,  and  timt  they  <iesired 
■"'(^niiUrism  and  pfllAge.  Notwithstanding  these  rumours, 
•*  »i4  his  friends  c^ilmly  continued  their  deliberations.  lie 
'•^».  tliat  the  National  Guard,  from  80,000  to  100,000  in 
■■'^r.  cried  all  the  day  and  evening,  "  Down  with  Com- 
pj|«m:"  "Down  with  Cabct!     Wo  must  bang  Cabet:** 

■"J  iMt  the  threats  against  him  were  so  violent,  that  in  com- 
;-•'(«  vith  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  he  and  his  wife  left 
">:r}iomc.  M.  Cabet  then  says  tliat  no  one  ever  diitpl.-iyed 
^'-:  loTc  and  devotedncss  to  tho  working  classes  than  he, 
--•'•that  none  ever  laboured  more  for  their  happiness  and 
^'^'ilrzation.  lie  never,  he  declares,  demanded  tho  appliea- 
'^•'n  of  bid  doctrines,  which,  he  says,  are  those  of  tho  Gospel, 
'?^io]fncs  and  constraint,  but  only  by  discussion,  porsua- 
'•'-,  and  free  consent ;  and  he  »ays  that,  in  order  to  change 
'- -thing  iQ  Frsnoe,  his  disciples  had  intended  to  emigrate  to 

"^'ica.  to  try  their  system  at  their  own  risk  and  prril,  an  I 
•  A  number  of  their  brethren  had  actually  left.     If,  he 

M.  he  hsd  been  assassinated,  his  assassination  would  have 

^i  a  disgrace  to  the  people,  tho  National  Guard,  the  autho- 
S  and  the  Goreniment.  In  conclusion,  he  calls  for  an 
'sti^ition,  to  ascertain  what  oauied  so  many  threats  and 

^r^,  and  spread  so  many  calumnies  nnd  falsehoods.  In 
J'itscrlpt  t^  his  letter,  M.  Cabet  says,  that  on  Sunday 
ei.i3g  a  band  of  five  or  six  hundred  individuals  went  to  his 

^.  and  eried  "Down  with  the  CommunisU  !    Death  to 


Cabet!'*  That  the  proprietor  of  tbe  lallo  in  whiek  the  •it- 
tin'^  of  his  club  (the  SociMi  FratertielU)  wer«  beld,  had 
declared  that  he  could  not  let  it  any  more  to  bim,  on  aeoount 
j  of  the  National  Guards  of  the  baulieue  having  declared  that 
I  they  would  close  it ;  and  finally,  that  officers  of  the  National 
Guard,  at  tho  head  of  their  men,  had  waved  tbehr  swords, 
and  cried,  *•  Down  with  Cabet  I** 

The  next  day  was  parsed  hi  peace.  Every  one 
talked  of  the  danger  which  we  had  escaped,  and  of  the 
fate  of  the  next  day,  when  people,  Oardt  Mobile,  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  troops  were  to  meet  in  fraternal  union. 
The  funds  rose  both  because  of  the  past  and  because 
of  (he  future.  Men  had  more  confidence  after  count- 
ing one  anotlier  m  arms ;  and  being  the  first  day  of 
Lonchamps,  the  avenue  of  the  Champs  Elysees  was 
crowded  with  well-dressed  horsemen,  carriages,  and 
pedestrians.  The  truth  b,  so  far  was  confidence  felt, 
that  the  Monarchists  began  to  talk  somewhat  inso- 
lently. I  heard  many  say,  the  Eepublic  is  a  blague, 
and  >^'ill  not  List  three  montlis  ;  others  declared  that  a 
Regency  should  be  at  once  proclaimed,  and  talked  of 
cooking  the  jyeople  with  baU-sance,  and  such  other 
ebullitions  of  the  well-fed  and  well-dressed  mob,  which 
is,  generally  speaking,  the  worst  of  all.  The  host  of 
siiarpers,  the  men  who  lived  on  playing  and  betting  in 
society,  the  parasites,  the  diners-out,  the  sycophants  of 
great  men,  the  fiamura  and  idlers  of  life,  of  course 
view  with  indignation  a  revolution,  which  takes  away 
their  occupation,  while  it  in  many  instances  leaves  the 
awful  prospect  before  them  of  being  forced  to  do  some- 
thing houest  and  respectable  for  a  living.  Some  of 
these  gentry  have  been  reduced  so  low  as  to  go  into  the 
mobile.  None  are  louder  in  their  denunciations  of 
Lamartine  than  this  class,  because  they  see  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  llepublic  ultimate  destruction  to  their  hopes, 
while  m  violence  and  ultraism  they  discover  a  saving 
chance  of  bringing  back  monarchy  and  its  incalculable 
blessings.  Thus  it  is  a  fact,  that  all  the  men  about 
town — that  moral  pestilence  of  great  cities — are  rank 
royalists  or  anarcliists,  both  classes  leaving  a  hope  for 
them. 

On  the  other  hatid,  the  days  of  Monday  and  Tuesday 
made  many  men  of  timid  cluuracter,  who  before  cursed 
the  Republic  in  their  hearts,  staunch  friends  to  it,  for 
now  they  began  to  see  that  it  was,  after  all,  a  govern- 
ment like  another,  and  that  its  executive  woiid  put 
down  violence  and  riot  qiute  as  readily  as  the  Czar  of 
Russia  would  drive  before  Iiim,  aided  by  hb  Cossacks, 
his  unmilitary  landed  nobility. 

The  poor  had  some  reason  to  rejoice  also  on  Wed- 
nesday, for  on  this  day  appeared  a  decree  taking  off  the 
duty  previously  paid  on  meat  at  the  city  gates,  which 
placed  this  indispensable  article  of  food  within  the  reach 
of  the  humbler  portions  of  the  community.  The  de- 
ficiency was  ordered  to  be  made  up  by  a  tax  on  all 
lodgers  paying  above  800  francs  rent,  on  all  carriages, 
on  dogs,  and  male  servants  above  one  in  number.  This 
may  not  find  favour  with  all ;  but  if  the  rich  are  quietly 
suffered  to  enjoy  their  riches,  it  should,  at  all  events,  be 
on  the  condition  that  they  pay  the  heaviest  portions  of 
the  state  burdens.  This  is  the  true  spirit  both  of  Demo- 
cracy and  Christianity. 

Thursday  morning,  the  first  fete  day  of  the  Republic, 
arrived.  All  the  public  ottiecs  were  closed — the  Bank, 
the  Bourse — and  all  the  civic  troops  were  summoned,  by 
the  tattoo  of  the  dnim,  to  take  part  in  the  demonstration. 
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The  morning  was  cold,  and  the  rain  fell  in  torrents. 
was  in  the  streets  soon  after  eight,  and  I  found  that  the 
National  Guard  were,  despite  the  gloomy  day,  assembling 
in  great  force.  All  along  the  boulevards,  from  the  Bas- 
tile  to  the  Madeleine,  they  were  lined  with  the  mobile, 
and  numerous  regiments  of  troops  of  the  line,  who,  how- 
ever warmly  greeted  by  the  young  and  old  National 
Guard,  were  not  by  the  people,  or  rather  by  the  mere  po- 
pulace. Another  large  bo(^  occupied  the  quais,  while 
others  were  stationed  round  the  Place  dc  la  Revolution. 
I,  however,  here  insert  a  full  account,  supplied  to  me 
by  an  observant  eye-witness  of  the  whole  scene  : — 

TUB  FETE  DE  LA.  FRATEBNITE. 

On  Thursday  the  20th,  one  of  the  most  splendid 
fetes  of  the  kind  which  has  ever  been  witnessed  took 
place  in  Paris.  The  object  of  this  grand  solemnity  was 
the  presentation  of  the  Republican  flags  to  the  National 
Guards  and  troops  of  the  line  by  the  hands  of  the 
Provbional  Government.  The  most  extensive  prepara- 
tions had  been  made  for  some  days  previous.  At  the 
Arc  de  Trimnplie,  a  large  platform,  in  an  ainphithcatrical 
form,  had  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
members  of  the  Government,  the  various  deputations, 
and  the  persons  who  had  been  provided  with  tickets  of 
entry. 

Chi  the  important  morning,  the  rappel  was  beat 
through  all  the  streets  at  six  o'clock,  for  the  National 
Guard  to  turn  out;  and  soon  after,  all  Paris  was  in  com- 
motion. Unfortunately,  the  rain  was  falling  in  torrents, 
and,  from  the  appearance  of  the  sky,  it  was  evident  that 
the  disagreeable  weather  would  not  be  of  short  dura- 
tion. Notwithstanding,  the  National  Guards  and  troops 
continued  to  pour  out  from  all  directions;  and  although 
soon  wet  to  the  skin,  to  the  great  damage  of  their  fine 
uniforms,  they  proceeded  to  embody  themselves  in  their 
several  legions.  At  nine  o'clock,  the  quays,  boulevards, 
and  principal  streets  were  densely  crowded  with  both 
armed  men  and  spectators;  all  of  whom  were  proceed- 
ing to  the  great  rendezvous  at  the  top  of  the  Champs 
Ely  sees.  All  Paris  seemed  to  be  astir,  and  the  various 
streets  leading  into  the  Plojce  de  la  Revolution  were 
even  at  this  early  hour  impassable.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  various  small  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  abo 
sent  their  legions;  and  several  detachments  of  regular 
troops,  which  had  been  billeted  close  to  the  city,  also 
arrived,  and  formed  part  of  the  immense  procession. 
The  number  of  the  National  Guard  under  arms  was 
prodigious.  Of  the  twelve  legions,  there  were  several 
which  numbered  between  35,000  and  40,000  men. 

The  parties  who  composed  this  vast  demonstration 
consisted  of — 

Twelve  legions  of  National  Guards. 

The  caval^  legion. 

Four  legions  from  the  banlieue  or  vicinities,  with 
their  cavalry  and  artillery. 

Twenty-five  battalions  of  the  Garde  Mobile, 

The  Republican  Guard,  horse  and  foot. 

The  pompiers  or  firemen. 

The  citizens  belonging  to  the  national  workshops. 

Five  regiments  of  the  line. 

Eight  regiments  of  light  infantry. 

One  of  carabineers. 

Three  of  cuirassiers. 

Two  of  dragoons. 

One  of  hussars. 

One  of  lancers. 


And  three  of  artillery — fonning  a  grand  total  of  about 
400,000  men. 

To  witness  the  passage  of  this  vast  army,  all  Paris 
seemed  to  have  come  together;  so  much  so,  that  tlir 
streets  which  were  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of 
action  were  completely  deserted.  On  the  Cliainps 
Elysees,  all  was  animation,  and  every  window  and  hou>c- 
top  was  covered  with  spectators.  Besides  tins,  tln»rc 
were  various  erections  from  distance  to  distance,  uhere, 
for  a  few  sous,  a  place  might  be  obtained,  from  which 
a  view  of  what  was  passing  might  be  had. 

The  various  members  of  the  Provisional  Govemmeui 
having  left  the  hotel  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affair*, 
arrived  at  the  Are  de  Triomphe  about  half-past  ten,  aud 
immediately  afterwards  the  distribution  of  the  flags  took 
place. 

At  this  moment  the  coup  d*€Bil  was  beautiful.  In 
front  of  the  platform  stood  the  members  of  the  Go- 
vernment, dressed  in  plain  dothes,  and  with  tri-colomcd 
scarfs  about  their  waists.  The  space  immediately  behiuu 
them,  and  on  cither  side,  was  occupied  by  the  members 
of  the  various  deputations,  amongst  which  the  lawycns 
with  their  red  robes  and  black  caps,  were  particularly 
conspicuous.  Highly  raised  at  the  extreme  end  wa^  a 
lar^c  space,  which  was  densely  filled  by  elegantly-dressed 
ladies.  The  platform  was  gaily  decorated  with  streamers, 
on  which  were  inscribed  the  dates  of  the  days  of  Febru- 
ary. The  flags  which  were  about  to  be  distributed  were 
also  arranged  in  various  little  groups.  The  beaut  l{\i1 
and  colossal  monument  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  formed 
a  splendid  back-ground  to  the  picture.  | 

On  the  members  of  the  Government  having  takes  | 
their  places,  the  colonels  advanced,  in  order  to  recei\i' 
their  flags.  At  the  moment  of  presentation,  the  cor{<» 
was  ordered  to  halt,  the  colonel  ascended  the  platfonu,; 
and  the  flag  of  the  new  Republic  was  delivered  to  himj 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Government  repeating  i\i>\ 
following  formula : — 

"  lu  the  name  of  God  and  the  people,  you  swear  iJ 
defend  for  ever  the  flag  of  the  Republic,  which  1  coufiilJ 
to  you?'*  To  which  the  colonel  replied,  "  I  svear  iv 
Vive  la  Republique." 

The  colonel  then  handed  the  flag  to  the  standanli 
bearer,  and  both  rejoined  their  corps,  which  filed  otf  tJ 
make  way  for  another.  During  the  distribution,  cani.ci 
were  fired  from  minute  to  minute.  The  form  of  xU 
flags  distributed  is  quite  new ;  the  standard  is  bit^ 
mounted  by  a  pike,  at  the  bottom  of  which^is  a  incdal 
lion,  on  which  b  engraved  in  relief  the  Gallic  cock ;  am 
underneath  this  medallion  is  an  oblong  phkte,  bearii-j 
like  the  ensigns  of  Rome,  the  initial  letters  R.  F.,  wliicj 
are  also  engraved  in  relief.  In  the  white  part  of  t\\ 
flag,  in  the  centre  of  a  crown,  formed  of  oak  leaves,  tli 
words  "Liberty,"  "Equality,"  "Fraternity,"  are  ii 
scribed  in  letters  of  gold.  The  word  "  Unit6,"  in  gv») 
letters,  occupies  the  centre.  The  words*  "  Republif|ti 
Fran^ais"  are  also  inscribed  on  the  flag,  which  is  rich] 
fringed  Avith  gold  lace.  There  were  between  400  as 
500  distributed.  The  length  to  which  the  oeremoiiy  i 
the  distribution  reached  was  immense,  and  it  was  m 
concluded  till  about  ten  at  night.  It  must  have  brcii 
fatiguing  day  for  the  members  of  the  Government.  lloN 
ever,  buifets  containing  the  choicest  viands  were  ^t 
vidcd  for  the  occasion,  and  which,  doubtless,  were  foui 
very  acceptable. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was  immeiiso.       1*1 
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TitioQS  corps  oontiniied  singmg  tHo  "  Marseillaise"  and 

the  "Girondin."  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  great 
len^  of  the  {Hrocession  from  the  fact  of  its  having  taken 
more  than  eleven  honrs  to  file  off  before  the  Provisional 
Government. 

We  may  also  mention,  that  while  the  head  of  it  was 
&t  the  Jrc  de  Triompke,  the  extreme  end  of  it  was 
stretched  along  the  quays  beyond  the  Jardin  des 
Pianies.  The  whole  were  nnder  arms  for  sixteen 
boors,  and  daring  a  great  part  of  the  time  it  rained 
fast.  The  Champs  Elysees  were  one  complete  puddle, 
and  each  step  that  was  taken  was  a  plunge  into  a  mass 
cf  yellow  mud.  The  horses  of  the  cavalry,  scampering 
&boat,  raised  a  spray  of  tins  stuff,  which,  falling  thickly 
oa  the  uniforms  of  the  National  Quards,  who  happened 
to  be  standing  in  the  vicinity,  spotted  them  over,  so  that 
tbej  appeased  covered  with  leopards'  skins.  However, 
ill  this  was  taken  in  good  part,  and  every  one  hurried 
oa,  tcgsrdless  of  the  sad  plight  in  which  he  appeared. 
k  M  expectation  of  fine  weather,  every  one  had  eu- 
deavoani  to  appear  as  gay  as  possible;  and  all  the 
gossicre  handsomely  ornamented  with  flowers  and 
ciioQiB,  which  had  been  thrown  to  them  out  of  the 
mhwi  of  the  houses  as  they  passed  along  the  streets. 
5<  swards  of  the  officers  were  gaily  dressed  with 
tyms  of  roses,  which  had  a  very  pretty  effect.  Be- 
:i^  being  ornamented  with  flowers,  the  muskets  also 
^crredthe  nscful  purpose  of  carrying  the  da/s  provisions, 
as  isany  of  the  bayonets  had  a  great  piece  of  bread 
at  their  points.  This,  together  with  la  goutie,  or  drop, 
Tiiich  was  everywhere  being  sold,  formed  a  very  toler- 
8&e  dinner.  The  utmost  harmony  and  unity  prevailed 
saiHigst  all  parties.  Cries  of  Fim  la  Ligne!  Vive 
tA.-^!  were  often  and  enthusiastically  repeated,  so 
thai  the  anny  seemed  to  be  received  by  the  Parisians 
2s  brothers  who  had  been  for  some  time  absent. 

Ibout  fifty  of  the  veterans  of  the  Imperial  army  took 
pr  in  the  demonstration.  They  were  commanded  by 
e  old  man,  wearing  the  uniform  of  the  Imperial  Gaard, 
^  was  ssdd  to  have  reached  the  extraordinary  age  of 
10:2  Team.  He  walked,  supported  by  his  cane,  and 
brs^hed  his  sabre  with  his  left  hand,  as  the  bands 
plsved  the  "  Marseillaise,"  which  seemed  to  bring  back 
leciiliections  of  his  youth. 

iffioogst  the  ranks  of  one  of  the  legions  of  the  ban- 
i^^  marched  a  woman  with  a  red  cap,  and  wearing  a 
tri^jolourcd  scarf  over  a  white  gown.  At  her  side 
lated  a  banner,  on  which  was  inscribed  "  Mother  of 
Ssteen  Children,  wounded  on  the  Sdith  of  Februaiy,  in 
&  defence  of  liberty." 

An  accidrait,  which  happened  through  the  careless* 
3Be  of  one  of  the  National  Quards,  alone  made  the  day 
to  be  regretted.  Thb  man,  to  discharge  his  musket 
^)sk  he  passed  the  quay  of  the  Carromel,  flred,  as  he 
kagined,  in.  the  air,  but  unfortunately  the  ball  struck 
a  man  who  was  standing  on  the  quay  Voltaire,  and 
Uled  him  on  the  spot.  Without  this  accident,  this 
pad/^  woiold  have  passed  off  in  the  most  propitious 
.tuner. 

J  13ie  pnmdiiig  of  eataUes  fmr  the  assembled  spectators 
''J9m  by  no  means  forgotten.  Various  tents  and  little 
i^Bps  had  been  formed  all  along  the  Champs  Elysees. 
\  Citable  orens  had  been  established,  and  were  in  fall 
.  tfention.  Pastry-bakers  were  busily  at  work,  in  mak- 
ing ^akUe  and  other  kinds  of  cakes  in  which  the  Pari- 
aas  so  moeh  excel  There  were  also  various  wine«shops ; 
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while  some  parties  making  a  speculation  on  a  smaller 
scale,  slung  a  small  barrel  over  their  shoulder,  aud  sold 
its  contents  amongst  the  crowd.  Numerous  shows  were 
also  placed  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  which  seemed  to  be 
well  patronised.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  grand 
illumination,  which  was  tnily  splendid.  All  the  public 
offices,  the  Hotels  of  the  Ministers,  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties, the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  &c.,  were  brilliantly  lighted 
up,  while  the  Champs  Eljsees,  with  its  thousands  of 
lamps,  appeared  one  complete  sheet  of  fire.  These  little 
dancing  lights  had  a  very  pretty  effect  amongst  the 
green  trees,  and  made  the  whole  appear  as  some  fairy 
scene.  The  crowd  in  the  evening  was  nearly  as  great 
as  it  had  been  during  the  day,  and  every  one  seemed 
delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  spectacle.  The  city 
was  also  splendidly  illuminated,  many  windows  contain- 
ing red,  blue,  green,  and  other  coloured  lamps.  The 
number  of  people  in  the  streets  was  very  great,  and 
the  "  Marseillaise"  and  other  patriotic  songs  continued 
to  be  sung  during  the  whole  night. 

Nearly  ten  miUion  lamps  were  used  in  lighting  up  the 
vast  city ;  and  the  covp  d*ceil  presented  by  some  of  the 
principal  streets  was  truly  magnificent.  The  most  strik- 
ing and  best  part  of  the  day's  proceedings  was  the  unity 
which  prevailed.  In  the  evening,  the  National  Guard, 
instead  of  allowing  the  soldiers  to  go  off  to  their  bar- 
racks, took  them  away  by  force  and  gave  them  their 
suppers  and  beds  in  their  houses. 

Nothing  very  striking  happened  on  the  Friday  and 
Saturday  which  intervened  between  the  feto  and  the 
elections,  save  that  M.  Ledru-Rollin  put  forth  a  much 
more  moderate,  or  rather  less  insane,  bulletin  of  the 
Republic  than  usual,  which  tended  not  a  little  to  in- 
spire the  public  confidence, 

THE  ELECTIONS, 

From  the  very  day  on  which  the  Eepublio  was 
proclaimed,  this  was  the  great  question  which  occu- 
pied all  minds.  The  establishment  of  universal 
suffrage,  the  admission  of  every  class  of  citizens  to 
compete  for  the  honour  of  representing  the  people  in 
the  National  Assembly,  brought  upon  the  land  a 
perfect  chaos  of  confusion.  It  was  felt  by  all  parties 
that,  on  the  good  or  bad  choice  made  by  the  citizens, 
on  this  first  momentous  occasion,  depended  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  Republic.  The  first  difficulty 
was  to  register  the  ten  millions  or  nearly  of  electors, 
who  composed  the  sovereign  people,  and  this  was  no 
easy  thing.  The  labour  was  somewhat  simplified  by 
at  once  carrying  upon  the  electoral  lists  all  the  old 
electors,  and  all  the  National  Guard.  It  then  re- 
mained for  all  those  who  were  loft  out  by  thoso  two 
processes,  to  claim  their  rights  of  citizenship  by  tho 
15th  April.  Lists  were  then  made  up,  and  deposited 
at  the  various  mairies  and  schools  ;  and  it  remained 
for  the  public  to  rectify  any  errors  and  omissions 
previous  to  the  20th  at  midnight 

While  a  vast  majority  of  the  nation  registered 
themselves,  a  considerable  minority  showed  them- 
selves sufficiently  careless  or  ignorant  as  to  neglect 
this  important  duty. 

But  the  organization  of  the  voters  was  as  nothing 
compared  with  theselectionofcandidates.  Never  since 
the  invention  of  the  representative  scheme,  did  such 
a  shoal  of  candidates  ever  pour  down  upon  the  de- 
voted people,  seeking  the  lionour  of  representing 
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them.  Eyerf  club,  every  journal,  had  its  list  of  can- 
didates, while  hundreds  came  forward  on  their  own 
account,  doomed  to  catch  the  thirty-fourth  yote  of 
some  friend,  and  to  endanger  perhaps  the  chance  of 
some  better  man.  It  became  astonishing  what  legis- 
lative wisdom  there  was  in  the  land.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  notice  first  the  representative  inroad 
npon  Paris.  First  in  the  field  were  the  Royalists  or 
Carlists,  determined  to  make  a  chivalrous  and  gal- 
lant attempt  at  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll,  while 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  this  party,  playing 
a  more  desperate  game, became  thorough  Republicans 
in  their  circulars  :  of  these  were  the  Marquis  de  La- 
rochejacquelin,  Duke  de  Doudeville,  who  pledged 
himself  to  Democracy,  and  recanted  at  Royalism. 
The  Church  was  not  idle,  but  sent  forth  Father 
Lacordaire,  the  Dominican  Friar,  the  libeller  both 
of  Republicanism  and  Protestantism,  to  ask  for 
42,000,000  francs,  of  which  he  alleged  the  Church 
had  been  robbed.  The  Louis  Philippists  were  Tery 
cautious,  because  few,  and  put  forth  none  in  parti- 
cular, confining  themselves,  both  Opposition  and 
Conservative,  to  the  provinces.  The  moderate  men, 
whether  ex-Monarchists  or  Republicans,  placed  all 
the  Provisional  Government  on  their  lists,  save  Rol- 
lin,  Louis  Blanc,  Flocon,  and  Albert ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  extreme  men  vot^  only  for 
these  four,  making  up  the  other  thirty  of  So- 
cialists, such  as  Cabet,  Considerant,  and  others, 
and  twenty  workmen,  in  which  they  were  aided  and 
abetted  by  Louis  Blanc  and  Albert.  Then  came 
other  lists  of  a  most  varied  character :  those  which 
include  Blanqui,  Raspail,  Sobrier,  Caussididre,  Bar- 
bet,  and  other  extrememen ;  the  Democratic  Club  list; 
the  list  of  the  Voub  des  Ferwmea;  the  list  of  the  Labour 
Commission ;  the  Dramatic  and  Poets'  list,  includ- 
ing Victor  Hugo ;  the  list  at  which  Alexandre  Dumas 
stood  at  the  head;  and  others,  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. Half  of  these  were  absurd,  as  having  no  chance 
of  uniting  votes,  as  the  men  offered  were  wholly  un- 
known to  any  save  a  coterie.  Coquerel,  however, 
the  Protestant  pastor,  received  much  favour.  Writ- 
ing, as  I  do,  previous  to  the  day  of  the  elections,  it 
is  hazardous  in  me  to  give  any  opinion;  but  the 
best  list,  and  that  which  appeared  to  me  to  have 
most  chance  of  success,  was  one  very  much  circu- 
lated, and  which  found  favour  with  the  National,  the 
Steele,  the  Patrie,  the  Constitvtionnel,  and  other  liber 
ral  and  requblican  journals.  It  contained  Lamartine 
and  Beranger,  as  representing  literature,  to  French- 
men the  highest  of  arts ;  Arago  in  science;  Gamier 
Pages,  AVolowsky,  Say,  and  other  political  economists; 
Marie,  Cremieux,  Dupont,  lawyers ;  several  eminent 
generals ;  two  or  three  ex-Radical  deputies ;  Schmit, 
author  of  Cathechisme  dea  Ouvri^s,  an  opponent  of 
Louis  Blanc,  and  others  of  note. 

Paris,  on  the  day  preceding  Easter  Sunday — ^the 
grand  electoral  day  of  the  Republic — presented  a 
strange,  an  unusual  aspect.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  professions  de  foi — ^the  newspapers  were  but 
columns  of  names,  with  notes  upon  them— Everyman 
talked  of  but  one  thing,  and  that  was  how  to  find  out 
Si  names  which  would  satisfy  his  conscience.  I  had 
many  opportunities  of  seeing  how  this  duty  puzzled 
its  performers.  Many  found  with  ease  a  dozen 
names,  by  taking  the  moderate  section  of  the  Provi- 


sional GovermxMnt ;  but  after  t)iat  the  prodigious 
mass  of  candidates  sorely  troubled  them.  I  know 
many  men  who  pored  nearly  the  whole  day  over 
the  sheet  of  paper.  They  were  quiet  stay-at-home 
men ;  they  were  bowrgeoisei  they  were  workmen ;  they 
were  ex-nobles;  hut  none  of  them  clabbish;  some 
scarcely  ever  read  the  papers,  and  though  they  vished 
in  the  crisis  to  do  their  duty,  it  appeared  to  weigh 
upon  them.  It  will  be  a  curious  statement  to  make, 
but  at  the  earnest  request  of  several  persoiiB  I  made 
out  their  lists  for  them.  They  knew  my  opinions ; 
they  believed  that  my  avocations  made  me  cognisant 
of  the  character  of  most  pf  the  candidates,  and  they 
took  my  word  for  the  rest.  I  may  say  with  truth, 
that,  had  my  list  for  Paris  been  accepted,  I  belioTe, 
that  while  the  Republic  would  not  have  suffered,  so 
neither  would  th^re  have  been  any  fear  cither  of 
Socialism. or  anarchy 

Some  of  the  warmest  Republicans  I  know,  whik 
they  admitted  even  Ledru  Rollin,  Albert,  and  Flo- 
con,  voted  against  Louis  Blanc,  whom  every  mode- 
rate person  now  began  to  call  the  labour-disorganifcr. 
I  am  nowise  surprised  at  this,  as  I  believe  no  nm 
could  know  his  theory  and  not  reject  it.  Ignoranfc, 
envy  of  all  above  them,  idleness,  the  wish  for  the 
unskilful  to  be  equally  rewarded  with  the  skilful,  dis- 
like of  talent,  mediocrity,  dislike  of  the  rich-such 
were  the  motives  which  actuated  those  who  ^o\A 
for  this  clever  young  man,  who,  ten  years  later, 
might  probably  nave  been  fit  for  the  legislator  of  * 
great  country. 

The  clubs,  on  Saturday  night,  were  most  thickly 
attended,  despite  the  evenix^  being  one  of  the  mo^ 
disagreeable  I  ever  remember  to  have  witnoss^j 
In  these,  the  candidatures  were  again  warmly  ^ 
cussed,  andj  to  promote  success,  many  were  withj 
drawn ;  thus  to  ensure  men  voting  with, more  unanw 
mity.  The  discussions  were  hot  and  furious.  6 
some,  Ledru  Rollin  and  his  friends  were  struck  (4 
amid  loud  applause ;  while  at  others,  Lamartine  e» 
perienced  the  same  fate.  ,  Still,  this  eminent  citiM 
was  the  best  received  of  any ;  for  all  knew  him  fiin| 
cere,  animated  by  deep  love  of  his  country,  full  of  tb 
true  spirit>  not  of  demagoguy,  but  of  democracy,  sw 
anxious,  above  all,  for  the  real  welfare  of  the  people 
of  the  masses,  of  the  poor,  who  will  always  be  4 
first  thought  of  by  all  but  mere  trading  and  routio 
politicians. 

But  not  only  did  the  Paris  elections  occupy  <« 
attention :  the  departmental  afiairs  came  al'o  1 
for  a  fair  share  of  notice.  Kearly  every  pronw 
had  its  committee  in  Paris,  while  central  clubs,  c«> 
nected  with  certain  of  the  journals,  made  up  li< 
which  they  forwarded  for  acceptance.  In  this  « 
innumerable  central  candida^s  were  added  to  tl 
local  ones.  Amongst  these  were  a  vast  number 
editors,  sub-editors,  contributors  to  the  newspapci 
&c.,  such  as  Clement  Thomas,  of  the  JS^ational;  ^ 
lefiUe,  Girardin,  Weill,,  of  the  JPresse;  .Ribeyroft 
Esquires,  Gouacte,  of  the  Reforms;  Xavier  D« 
rieu,  of  the  Coivrrier  Fran^ais,  These,  with  otb« 
appeared  several  times  in  the  same  lists ;  and. 
many  of  them  will,  in  all  probability,  be  .elected  twi 
over,  the  country  jwiU  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  a  1**] 
number  of  second  cl^tions. 

Of  the  means  used  to  force  ciuuliiiiies  on  the  pi 
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rineed,  employed  chiefly  by  ihe  commissaries  and 
emissaries  of  Rollin  and  his  party — ^in  general  cho- 
sen from  the  riolent  ex-conspirators  of  the  old  reign 
—and  which  remind  one  of  the  acts  of  the  old  procon- 
!uh,  not  a  greaideal  need  besaid.  Still  I  mayremark, 
that  the  eircolars  of  Ledra  Rollin,  the  course  parsaed 
by  hisprsfects,  the  Destitution  Co.»  mmreSf  and  other 
oicera,  the  proclamations  of  the  oommissaries  had  in 
general  qaite  a  contrary  effect  from  what  was  ex- 
pected. The  dictatorship  was  in  a  great  measure 
nji'ct«d,  and  the  cause  of  moderate,  solid,  and  rea- 
ecnable  republicanism  gained  largely  in  consequence. 
That  the  Royalists  or  Carlists  did  their  most  to 
fromotc  re-action,  1  am  aware.  This  party  can 
s^Ter  get  rid  of  the  illusion  that  Henry  V.  is  the 
dosen  of  hearen — the  anointed  of  the  Lord,  who 
m^x  reign  ultimately— and  great  hopes  were  raised 
m  Mc  bosoms  by  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe.  That 
thvUepobllc  is  a  state  of  transition  from  tho  Orleans 
imt^io  the  elder  branch,  b  a  delusion  which  very 
jvsenil;  prevails,  and  the  result  is  twofold.  The 
^Zilk,  the  calm  and  patient  Royalists  remain 
jsiVt  let  things  take  their  course,  and,  for  the  pre- 
^%  are  rery  good  Republicans,  and  live  in  hope  of 
r*:  future.  The  second  party — who  love  themselves, 
^bo  irait  for  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  because 
'^'T.  the  Royalist  gentry,  will  then  biuk  in  court 
faT<)Qr-4oo  impatient  to  wait,  address  themselves  at 
^e  to  conspiring*  Under  all  Governments,  they 
^^'  been  the  same.  But  now  they  spend  money, 
p^  forward  their  candidates,  and  even  in  La  Ven- 
^  tlireaten  civil  war. 

StiU,  nothing  justified  tho  cry  of  re-action  of  the 
t^niidsaries ;  and  the  senseless  measures  taken  by 
oanT  of  that  body,  under  pretence  of  there  being  a 
^^al  conspiracy  to  put  down  the  Republic,  recoil- 
^<il^n  themselves,  as  will  be  seen  more  fully  else- 

^Qs  passed  the  time  between  the  first  organisa- 
^cf  the  elections  aiid  the  eve  of  the  eventful  day 
*^?b  vas  to  decide  the  fate  of  Prance. 

Sunday,  the  23d  April,  was,  in  J*aris,  bleak,  wet, 
*^'^  f"Id,  and  in  nowise  calculated,  by  its  appear- 
^<^.  to  promote  enthusiasm.  The  rain  fell  in  tor- 
^ti  at  first ;  still,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
^hni  that  a  very  considerable  amount  of  electors 
■^  Toted,  while  many  other  persons  began  to  de- 
J^  their  negligence  In  having  omitted  to  have 
J«n5elTe8  placed  upon  the  electoral  lists.  The 
Mforme  newspaper  organ  of  Ledru  Rollin  came  out 
« the  rery  mpming  with  its  list,  and,  despite  its 
jHJDtttion  with  the  Grovernment,  excluded  every  one 
«t  the  four  violent  and  obnoxious  members.  Oreat 
N^.2Tiation  was  felt  at  this  ;  and  many  a  man,  in 
jJ5«Kiaence,  excluded  from  his  tulletin  J'locon, 
^  chief  editor  ot  that  journal. 
^^^eral  complaints  as  to  gross  negligence  and 
^  found  vent  during  the  day.  In  the  12th  ar- 
^^nmt,  after  making  up  the  lists  in  the  most 
jh^less  manner,  the  clerks  of  the  mairis  ended  by 
f™g  a^ay  deetoral  cards  to  all  comers.  In  others, 
■ey  Were  sold  to  i^ho  highest  bidder;  but  the  Go- 
*waent  getting  wind  of  this  traffic,  and  of  all  these 
^^n  and  disgraceful  acts  ot  negligence,  took  the 
^f-  ^^^TQ  measures  to  prevent  any  voters  from 
**i««  giAig  k  iMi'.    Uitoist  wa4  particularly  ao- 


tive  in  this.  What  the  ultra  section  of  the  Govern* 
ment  were  at,  it  is  worth  examining.  Messrs.  Le- 
dru  Rollin,  Louis  Blanc  and  Co.'s  dearest  wish  was 
to  exclude  Lamartine  ;  and  they  did  their  best  to 
bring  about  this  result.  I  receive  from  one  of  my 
eoU<tboraUura  the  following  sketch  of  the  election' 
manceuvre,  deriyed  part  from  personal  knowledge 
and  part  from  the  press  :^ 

M.  Louis  Blano,  at  the  present  moment,  occupies  a 
krge  share  of  public  attention.  The  power  which  he 
exercises  over  a  oonsiderable  number  of  the  working- 
classes  is  very  great.  He  has  promised  them  such  a 
great  amelioration  of  their  condition,  that  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  the  idle,  the  lazy,  and  the  vicious  should 
enrol  themselves  under  his  standard.  It  is  not  only 
in  Paris  where  his  doctrines  have  found  admirers. 
They  are  more  or  less  adopted,  though  ahnost  always 
feebly,  throughout  the  whole  of  France,  and  also  n 
Corsica.  As  a  writer,  a  political  economist,  and  an 
orator,  Louis  Blanc  holds  a  fair  place ;  his  doctrines, 
however,  with  regard  to  the  organisation  of  labour,  are 
such  as  can  never  be  possibly  carried  out.  The  more 
intelligent  of  the  workmen  whom  he  has  from  time  to 
time  addressed  at  the  Luxembourg  are  fiilly  aware  of 
the  inutility  of  his  system.  Ambition  is  the  ruling 
feature  in  the  character  of  M«  Blanc,  and  his  founding 
anything  which  might  give  edai  to  his  name,  would  bb 
to  him  the  height  of  felicity. 

Unpopular  with  a  powerful  party  in  France,  he  had 
some  fears  of  the  result  of  the  scrutiny  of  votes  for  the 
General  Assembly.  No  exertions  were  therefore  spared 
to  ensure  his  electicm.  Nearly  three  hundred  delates 
passed  the  night  of  the  SSd  at  the  Luxembourg  in  ar- 
ranging the  best  means  of  assisting  his  canvass.  This 
long  and  eventful  sitting  did  not  break  up  till  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning.  During  the  night, 
twenty  candidates  were  chosen  from  amongst  these 
three  hundred.  When  all  mattera  had  been  finally  lir- 
ranged,  the  assembled  delates  mounted  horses,  which 
they  took  from  the  stables  of  the  ex-guard  Municipal, 
to  the  no  small  astonishment  and  discontent  of  the 
Oarde  Mobile, 

The  mission  of  these  new  cavalien  was  to  gallop  all 
over  Paris  and  the  banlieue,  to  find  all  the  distributors 
of  lists  of  candidates,  to  take  these  lists  from  them, 
under  pretext  that  they  themselves  would  distribute 
them,  and  in  their  phice  to  give  their  own  ones,  a  million 
of  which  they  had  caused  to  be  printed. 

M.  Emile  Thomas,  however,  was  ahnost  as  busy  on 
the  opposite  side.  He  made  eveiy  exertion  possible  to 
hinder  the  distribution  of  the  list  of  M.  L.  Blanc.  At  the 
national  workshops  he  is  said  to  have  offered  two  francs 
at  the  expense  of  the  State,  to  the  workmen  who  would 
proceed  to  St.  Maur,  and  there  replace  the  distribution 
of  M.  Blane's  list  by  his  own.  Tba  workmen,  although 
thus  bribed,  refused  to  do  bo»  This  is,  I  believe,  an 
error. 

In  Corsica,  all  was  perfectly  tranquiL  Although 
sympathising  with  the  family  of  Napoleon,  it  had  taken 
the  republican  iorm  of  government  as  readily  as  France. 
The  commissaries,  M.M.  Pietri  and  Vogin,  were  received 
with  much  favour.  Every  one  was  making  preparations 
for  the  elections.  The  two  Princes,  Napoleon,  son  of 
Jerome,  and  Pierre,  son  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  together 
with  M.M.  Pietri,  Abattucci,  and  Conti,  esppwred  likely 
to  be  tiie  successful  candidates. 
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Louis  Blanc  \ras  also  named,  as  lio  has  some  claims 
on  the  Corsicans,  throupjh  his  mother,  who  to  her  name 
of  Vescovacci  has  added  that  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  which 
has  no  democratic  mis-alliance  with  the  ancient  family  of 
Pozzo  di  Borgo. 

M.  Blanc  having  learned  that  he  had  been  put  in  no- 
mination for  Corsica,  immediately  despatched  a  commis- 
sary-general, paid  at  the  rate  of  forty  francs  a-day,  and 
famished  with  extraordinary  powers,  by  which  he  might 
sncccssfully  vanquish  all  the  obstacles  which  might  be 
placed  in  the  way  of  his  election. 

In  the  circumstances  in  which  the  electors  were 
placed,  both  cunning  and  intimidation  were  requir^. 
To  flatter  the  Corsican  vanity,  it  was  necessary  to  join 
the  candidateship  of  the  two  Bonapartes  to  his  own. 

Should  this  means  of  conciliation  not  produce  the 
desired  effect,  and  in  case  that  an  opposition  should  be 
formed  against  him,  the  commissary-general  was  in- 
structed to  exact  from  M.  Pietri,  the  actual  commissary, 
and  of  M.  Conti,  the  procureur-genend,  that  they  should 
resign  their  pretensions  in  favour  of  M.  Louis  Blanc, 
under  pain  of  immediate  revocation. 

A  devoted  agent  being  necessary,  one  was  chosen 
bclongmg  to  the  family.  The  commissary-general  is  M. 
Andr6  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  who  is  maternal  unde  to  Louis 
Blanc.  This  gentleman  has  been  registrar  for  the  last 
20  years  at  the  civil  tribunal  of  Ajaccio.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  three  delegates,  M.  Robaille,  son  of  a 
chemist  at  Ajaccio ;  M.  Chiappieri,  a  young  licentiate  in 
law;  and*M.  Nycr,  an  unfledged  student.  Besides  these 
persons,  M.  Delacroix,  cousin-german  of  M.  Louis  Blanc, 
and  head-master  of  the  Lycee  at  Uennes,  who  had,  the 
evening  previous,  been  named  rector  at  Ajaccio,  also 
formed  part  of  the  deputation. 

At  Marseilles  a  steam-vessel,  belonging  to  the  state, 
was  placed  at  their  disposal,  while  at  the  same  moment 
the  nephew  of  the  Emperor  left  as  an  ordinary  pas- 
senger in  the  same  packet-boat. 

The  son  of  Jerome  was  received  with  an  enthusiasm 
difficult  to  describe.  M.  Pozzo  di  Borgo  would  neither 
have  him  known  or  acknowledged,  as  commissary,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  MM.  Pietri  and  Conti,  and 
without  the  promise  of  an  additional  regiment  for 
Ajaccio. 

At  present  Corsica  is  much  disturbed,  on  account  of 
the  candidateship  of  M.  Louis  Blanc,  and  his  election 
is  very  doubtful,  in  spite  of  the  support  which  he  has 
demanded  from  all  the  partisans  of  the  late  dynasty, 
and  from  the  creatures  of  M.  SebastianL 

It  was  already  known  on  the  24th  that  a  large  body 
of  working  men  had  declined  voting  for  Louis  Blanc. 

THE  CLUBS. 
Of  nothing  have  the  Parisians  taken  so  much  ad- 
vantage under  the  Revolutionary  rule,  as  the  liberty  of 
meeting  together — a  liberty  which  was  entirely  denied 
them  under  the  old  regime.  So  many  clubs  have  been 
formed,  that  Paris  every  evening  seems  divided  into  thou- 
sands of  groups,  all  met  to  discuss  the  momentous  affairs 
of  the  state.  Should  you  bave  occasion  to  seek  a  friend, 
you  go  in  vain  in  search  of  him  to  the  cafe  which  has 
been  his  usual  resort  for  the  last  twenty  years,  or  to 
the  snug  little  room,  where  he  used  to  spend  the  even- 
ing in  communing  with  himself.  On  m  aking  inquiry  for 
\im|  you  aire  only  met  with  a  look  of  sqrprlse,  which 


scorns  to  disclose  the  inutility  of  your  .Tisit,  and  to  ask 
you  in  return,  how  you  can  imagine  that  a  eitor/en  can 
be  anywhere  else  than  at  his  club  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
he  can  be  supping  cafe  noir  combined  with  eau  de  vie, 
or  playing  dominoes,  while  the  mighty  questions  of  the 
state  are  being  discussed  ?  No;  he  is  a  better  patriot. 
He  is  at  that  moment  at  the  tribune  questioning  and 
cross-questioning  the  worthy  eitoyen,  who  has  como 
forward  as  a  candidate  to  represent  the  interests  of  la 
belU  France  in  her  National  Assembly.  AU  amuse- 
mentSy  and  the  pleasing  relaxations  of  life,  are  forgot- 
ten. He  has  entered  a  new  career,  he  has  become  a 
statesman.  All  his  former  conversation  about  balls, 
concerts,  the  opera,  &c.,  are  for  ever  banished,  and 
politics  alone  is  the  field  in  which  he  breaks  a  lance. 

A  club  is  thus  formed.     Three  or  four  firiends  meet 
together  in  the  little  chambre  gamie  of  one  of  their 
number.    Propositions  are  made,  seconded,  and  unani- 
mously carried.    A  president  and  secretary  are  ap- 
pointed.    A  popular  name  is  fixed  upon,  such  as  the 
"  Alliance,"  the  "  Union,"  the  •'Democratical,"  &c 
A  second  meeting  is  appointed  fbr  a  couple  of  days 
after,  and  the  rush  of  adherents  is  so  great,  that  the 
chambre  garnU  cannot  contain  the  half  of  themu    An- 
other place  is  now  sought  for,  such  as  a  school-room, 
hay-loft,  or,  in  truth,  any  building  which  will  afford 
them  sufficient  space  to  meet  in,  and  the  whole  afiairti 
set  in  active  motion.     It  is  now  that  the  elements  of 
discord  appear,  and  it  is  found,  that  out  of  the  huudredi 
who  have  thus  been  promiscuously  mixed  togethci*, 
scarcely  two  are  of  like  opinion.     Confusion  and  dis- 
turbances of  all  kinds  follow  each  other,  and  it  is  per- 
haps proposed,  that  as  nothing  practical  can  be  att^td, 
the  club  be  dissolved,  and  that  every  one  ahoold  carry 
his  doctrines  wherever  he  shall  think  proper.     Thoii 
two,  three,  or  four  new  clubs  spring  up  out  of  the  ori 
ginal  one,  and  each  of  these  being  strongly  reinfofce 
it  becomes  in  its  turn  the  parent  of  many  firesh  one 
For  instance,  the  club  dcs  Artistes^  which  was  orig 
nally  a  very  small  one,  has  broken  into  eight  part 
every  one  of  which  now  far  outnumbers  the  origin 
parent     If  we  take  the  number  of  dnbt   at  I'ai 
to   amount  to  one  hundred,  wo  shall  certainly  \ 
within   the   mark ;    and   supposing   each     contaij 
about  1,000  members,  we  thus  have  a  grand  tot 
of  100,000  men,  who  meet  nightly  to  diacnss   tl 
prospects  and  destinies  of  their  c6untry.    The  loss  i 
flicted  on  industi'y  and  trade  by  these  nightly  meetin. 
must  )>e  immense.     The  Maire  of  Paria  thought 
such  a  serious  matter,  that  he  issued  an  address  di 
suading  the  people  from  too  often  attending  such 
sembliesy  as  tending  to  no  good  purpose,  and  beii 
often  a  loss  of  time,  which  could  be  much  more  p| 
fitably  employed.    There  was  certainly  mnch  truth 
this,  as  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  how  a  workman  c 
labour  all  day,  and  afterwards  take  a  part  in  poli 
cal  proceedings  till  midnight,  or  perhaps  until  moil 
ing.     Not  only  must  he  be  physically  worn  out  wi 
fatigue,  but  his  mind  being  filled  with  agitating 
sations,  he  will  be  prevented  from  glviiig  proper  i 
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teotioD  to  hiB  ordinary  duties.  The  address  was,  how- 
ever, of  no  arail ;  and  that  every  man  should  have  his 
particnlar  club,  is  as  necessary  to  him,  under  existing 
drcumstances,  as  that  he  should  be  lodgod  and  fed. 

Bat  if  the  men  have  their  clubs,  why,  under  the 
equal  rule  of  a  Bepublic,  should  not  the  women  have 
theirs  also?     To  sit  at  the  men's  clubs,  and  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  sOent  spectators,  was  not  sufficient 
for  the  French  female  Republicans,  and  boldly  eman- 
cipating themselves  from  such  thraldom,  they  esta- 
blished clubs  for  themselves.     The  reasons  which  they 
gave  for  acting  thus  independently  were  at  least  plau- 
sible.   They  said,  that  the  men  at  their  clubs  talked 
of  nothing  but  of  their  rights  and  duties,  never  seeming 
for  a  moment  to  take  into  consideration  that  they 
vcre  only  speaking  and  acting  for  the  one-half  of 
cumkbd.     On  their  part,  the  women  declared  that 
tbt^  had  both  an  equal  right  to  a  say  in  the  affairs  of 
their  ceantry,  and  that  they  considered,  with  a  little 
ptit^  they  would  become  as  good  legislators  as  the 
cak.    Clubs  of  women  were  thus  formed :  a  lady 
fitsdent  and  secretary  were  appointed,  a  newspaper 
a^HKadng  their  interests,  and  principally  conducted 
hTTTomen,  was  established,  and  the  "  voice  of  women" 
^^  loudly  heard,  both  through  their  own  sweet  lips, 
asd  by  means  of  theur  journal,  which  characteristi- 
ollj  took  that  significant  title.     The  French  women 
Kmii  amongst  their  most  zealous  advocates,   Miss 
Ksi^ht,  the  Quakeress,  who  came  to  Paris  on  pur- 
p^§?  to  assist  them  in  organising  their  new  society, 
XU5  Knight,  if  we  were  rightly  informed,  never  in  her 
0^  country  appeared   as  an  orator  ;   however,   in 
P^s,  she  fairly  broke  the  ice,  and  made  a  little  speech 
»lueh  waa  immensely  applauded.      Her  particular  re- 
'bknis  doctrines,  although  not  much  relished  by  her 
french  co-disciples,  were  passed  over  without  com- 
aiect;  her  sincerity,  and  the  exertions  which  she  had 
in^  for  the  cause,  reconciling  them  to  these  little 
^cceQtricitiea.     While  speaking  of  the  women's  club, 
^e  may  notice  a  memorable  seance  in  which  Madame 
Oforge  Sand  was  proposed,  and  unanimously  approved 
cf  as  a  member  of  the  National  Convention.     More 
polite  than  the  men,  they  did  not  cite  the  fair  candi- 
^  before  them  to  answer  questions,  but  at  once  tak- 
ing it  for  granted  that  she  was  a  good  citizen  and 
^pablican,  they  sent  her  the  minute  of  their  appro- 
"f^l    The  fair  and  talented  authoress,  far  from  ac- 
cepting with   pleasure  and  gratitude  the  intended 
honour  thus  conveyed  to  her,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Rff'yrrMy  in  which  she  stated  that  her  conviction  was, 
that  the  whole  af&ir  was  little  better  than  a  joke. 
^ill  more,  she  told  the  ladies  of  the  club,  that  not 
hsTing  the  honour  of  being  acquainted  with  them,  she 
^tild  feel  much  obliged  if  they  would  in  future  attend 
^  their  own  afiairs,  and  not  give  themselves  any  con- 
*^  about  a  stranger.      Thus,  if  the  club  of  the 
^jimsty  wanta  to  be  represented  in  the  Convention, 
tk«7  must  look  out  for  some  one  else.    Notwithstand- 
isg  the  antipathy  of  Madame  Sand,  the  meetings  of 
^  ladle*  an  by  no  meoiu  to  be  entirely  despised.  | 


One  thing  which  wo  can  say  in  their  fovour  is,  that 
they  are  conducted  in  tho  most  orderly  manner,  and 
are  productive  of  none  of  those  scenes  which  are  sub- 
versive of  all  sense  and  order,  and  which  daily  take 
place  in  the  Parisian  male  dubs. 

In  describing  one  of  these  scenes,  we  may  be  said  to 
describe  them  all,  as  the  routine  is  always  the  same, 
and  the  only  variety  is,  that  some  evenings  are  more 
stormy  than  others.  The  club-room  is  a  large  hall, 
with  an  erection  at  the  extreme  end,  called  tho  tribune. 
A  few  seats  are  placed  all  around  this,  but  to  arrivo 
at  one  of  them  is  a  happiness  that  must  never  be  ex- 
pected ;  so  that  the  great  majority  of  the  audience 
content  themselves  with  bare  standing  room.  At 
eight  o'clock  the  president  ascends  the  tribune,  and 
endeavours  to  command  silence,  by  violently  sounding 
his  bell.  This  being  but  of  little  avail,  he  ceases,  and 
the  noise  and  confusion  continue  as  before.  At  length 
he  endeavours  to  make  himself  heard,  and  declares 
that  he  will  immediately  dissolve  the  assembly,  unless 
immediate  quiet  takes  place.  AH,  however,  is  in  vain. 
At  length  an  agitation  is  perceived  near  the  door, 
and  cries  are  heard  to  give  place  to  a  gentleman  who 
is  elbowing  his  way  with  difficulty  through  the  crowd. 
This  is  one  of  the  candidates,  and  his  presence  at  the 
tribune  in  a  manner  produces  silence.  The  president's 
boll  is  now  heard :  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  seats  are  ordered  to  sit  down,  and  those  who  have 
not,  are  told  to  avoid  moving  about,  to  take  off  their 
hats,  and  to  listen  to  what  is  'about  to  be  said.  The 
orator  then  makes  his  professum  de  foiy  and  on  its 
conclusion,  he  declares  that,  should  any  one  think  it 
necessary  to  put  any  questions  to  him,  he  is  ready  and 
willing  to  answer  them. 

Prompt  advantage  is  taken  of  this  libei*ty,  and  the 
candidate  undergoes  as  searching  an  examination  as 
if  he  wore  under  the  hands  of  Queen's  councillors. 

It  is  astonishing,  indeed,  to  perceive  how  well  th 
audience  seem  to  understand  the  great  questions  of 
the  day.  Their  demands  are  made  in  the  most  clear 
and  distinct  manner.  Their  confidence  is  unbounded, 
and  no  storm  of  disapprobation  wiU  cause  them  to  give 
up  their  point.  Difficult,  indeed,  must  it  be  for  the 
candidate  to  answer  all  their  questions.  A  shoemaker 
asks  him  a  question  about  leather,  a  grocer  about  su- 
gar, a  teacher  about  education,  a  social  economist  about 
divorce.  £  ach  of  these  question  s  causes  roars  of  laugh- 
ter. Each  is  perfectly  understood  by  the  interrogator ; 
and  should  the  candidate  not  answer  ''  categorically," 
the  question  is  again  put,  and  explanations  demanded. 
The  citizen  Wolewski,  badgered  by  these  and  like 
questions  for  nearly  two  hours,  at  last  fairly  gave  in, 
declaring  that  although  he  would  do  his  best  to  inform 
himself  on  all  the  questions  on  which  ho  might  be  called 
to  vote,  if  returned  to  the  National  Assembly,  still  ho 
had  never  pretended  to  be  a  "  walking  cncyclopeedia." 
This  frank  admission  was  received  with  roars  of  ap- 
plause. 

Cries  of  "Vote !  vote !"  resounded  from  all  sides,  and 
the  citizen  Wolewski  was  uaanimously  declared  a  fit 
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and  proper  person  to  repveflODt  {heir  interests  in  the 
OonTention. 

The  scene  of  M.  Coquerel,  the  Protestant  minister's 
rejection,  was  curioos.  From  the  first  it  was  evident 
that  he  had  not  a  shadow  of  a  chance.  Although  his 
splendid  oratorical  powers  caused  him  to  be  listened 
to  for  a  few  moments,  such  was  but  transient  He 
was  soon  met  with  cries  of  "No  sermon,"  " Don't 
preach,**  so  the  orator  was  obliged  to  stop  short,  and 
declare  himselfready  for  the  '<  interpellations.''  These 
came  thick  <  and  fast^  and  politics  and  religion  were 
strangely  mingled  together.  The  confusion  was  awful ; 
the  president  sounded  his  bell,  and  called  for  silence 
in  a  voice  of  thunder.  "Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "we 
shall  never  come  to  an  end,  if  we  enter  into  the  wide 
field  of  theological  discussion.  I  am  willing  that  every 
citizen  should  question  ^asteur  Coquerel  on  political 
matters,  but  let  us  leave  religious  questions  aside  for 
the  present." 

^ere  he  was  iatermpted  by  a  tall  man,  with  an  im- 
mense black  beard  and  moustachios,  who  roare4  out, 
"Pasteur  Ooquerol,  what  is  your  opinion  with  regard 
to  the  law  of  divorce  ?" 

This  question  was  received  with  shouts  of  laughter. 
A  great  number  called  out  **  No,  no! "  others  *'  Yes, 
yes! "  and  the  president's  bell  was  again  in  full  play. 

**  Allow  Pasteur  Coquerel  to  speak,"  shouted  he  ; 
every  citizen  has  a  right  to  make  his  demand ;  and  I 
sanction  the  question,  which  is  of  the  last  import- 
ance.'! 

We  may  here  remark,  that  every  question  which 
had  been  put  during  the  whole  evening  was  always 
declared  to  be  of  the  last  importance.  Some  of  them, 
notwithstanding,  appeared  to  be,  in  reality,  trifling 
enough. 

The  question  on  divorce  was  rather  a  poser  for 
M.  Coquerel,  as  Protestants  and  Catholics  look  on 
this  subject  in  very  different  lights.  Ho  commenced 
most  oautiously,  saying  that  he  had  yet  much  to  learn; 
and  that  this,  amongst  other  questions,  he  had  not 
fully  studied.  According  to  his  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  divorce  was  not  forbidden,  but,  perhaps, 
morally,  it  might  be  injurious  to  the  welfare  of 
society.  This  answer  not  being  categorical,  a  storm 
of  disapprobation  followed,  and  cries  of  "Vote, 
vote!"  resounded  from  all  sides. 

The  vote  was  accordingly  taken,  and  the  Pasteur 
Coquerel  was  unanimously  rejected. 

Any  one  who  was  suspecte^-of  being  a  Carlist  was 
very  severely  handled.  The  Marquis  de  la  Boche- 
jaoquelin  stood  in  this  predicament* 

"  Will  you  always  resist  the  return  of  Henri  V.  ?" 
he  was  asked. 

The  Marquis  endeavoured  to  shift  the  question,  and 
went  into  a  long  statement  of  the  services  of  himself 
and  family  in  the  cause  of  their  country.  This  would, 
however,  by  no  means  satisfy  the  audience  ;  and  it 
was  demanded  that  he  should  answer,  "yes"  or  "no," 
'^equivocation.  Thus  driven  into  a  comer,  in  the 
\a  excited  multitnde»  the  Marquis  was  obliged 


to  ^ve  a  categorical  answer,  and  to  d6(jare  that  be 
would  support  the  Republic  without  any  anUrt  p€i\M(, 
This  statement  had  a  magical  effect ;  and,  on  the  vote 
being  taken,  the  Marquis  was  declared  a  proper  re- 
presentative. 

The  scenes  at  some  of  the  ultra-revolutionary  dobs 
were  of  the  most  violent  nature.  The  existence  of 
the  Deity  was  called  in  question,  and  but  narrovk 
escaped  rejection.  At  those  where  the  fame  of  tbe 
president  was  great,  no  one  was  allowed  to  offer  ao 
idea  contrary  to  his,  without  being  imme^ately  toU 
that  he  was  a  bad  Republican,  and  ought  not  to  ha 
heard*  But  few  had  the  courage  to  oppose,  and  tbe 
president  had  it  all  his  own  way. 

At  the  club  of  M.  Raspail,  one  evenmg,  a  man  stood 
up  and  commenced  a  speech,  which  was  opposed  tc 
this  gentleman's  opinions.  He  was  inunediately  io' 
terrupted,  amidst  great  confusion.  However,  he  vai 
not  to  be  put  down,  and  still  continued  gesticuUtiDg, 
although  not  a  word  of  what  he  s«ud  could  be  heanl 

On  order  being  somewhat  restored,  M.  Baspafl  a^ 
told  him  that  ho  could  not  be  heard ;  on  which  the  inn 
replied  that  he  considered  every  citizen  had  ari^Iit  U 
express  freely  his  opinions;  and  should  he  not  bo  al- 
lowed to  do  so  quietly  tha);  evening,  he  would  comt 
the  next  armed  with  a  dagger,  which  he  voulduo 
scruple  to  use  against  the  president,  if  he  denied  bii 
a  hearing.  Such  boldness  had  the  desu^  effect,  acj 
he  was  much  cheered  by  the  audience.  The  pre«dd 
evidently  thought  that  he  had  carried  his  dictatori 
powers  somewhat  too  far,  as  he  beat  a  quick  retivi 
and  was  not  heard  of  for  some  days. 

At  the  various  Communist  clubs,  nothing  V' 
talked  of  but  their  own  doctrines,  and  the  best  ai 
most  efficacious  means  of  carrying  them  out  Tl 
wildness  of  some  of  their  schemes  is  beyond  belief,  w 
to  bring  them  into  practical  operation  would  requi 
man  to  be  formed  very  differently  from  what  be  i 
Were  all  men  equally  virtuous,  industrious,  and  cap 
ble,  there  might  be  some  chance  of  their  ideas  Ui 
wrought  out ;  but  while  we  live  in  a  world  QOta\^ 
of  so  many  discordant  parts,  never  wiU  such  doctru 
be  practicable,  if  they  were  desirable. 

Mysticism  holds  a  high  rank  in  their  discours 
If  one  complains  at  the  end  of  a  long  speech  that 
cannot  comprehend  any  part  of  what  has  been  i 
vanced,  he  is  told  that  he  must  study  the  scicufj 
that  it  is  both  complete  and  perfect,  but,  to  be  « 
prehended,  that  it  must  be  deeply  reflected  j4 
Thus  they  teU  you  that  they  can  clearly  sec  the  roi 
of  making  every  man  both  equal  and  happy,  but  I 
such  knowledge  is  con^ned  to  a  few  of  the  initis 
What  foUy  it  would  be,  they  exclaim,  to  wait  for 
distant  and  uncertain  term  when  the  multitude  *| 
be  sufficiently  instructed  to  comprehend  those  schu 
it  is  far  better  to  take  them  in  a  manner  by  fort 
present,  and  in  being  made  happy  they  will  bel 
more  willing  and  able  to  be  instructed.  Such  d 
promises  are  held  out — their  doctrines  are  so  m^ 
accordance  with  what  the  idle  and  unambitioas  «| 
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"vish  for— tfaey  are  clothed  in  such  specioas  langaage 
— plcasares  are  freely  offered  vhich  are  now  of  the 
most  difficult  att^nment — and  the  whole  is  surroanded 
mth  Boeh  a  ncrrel  and  mystio  chann,  that  one  can 
IiArdlj  wonder  that  the  unthinking,  the  TioiouSy  and 
the  idle  are  earned  away  by  them.  Thns  Ihey  have 
no  lakewarm  followers.  All  theur  ndherents  are  com- 
plctdy  attached,  while  their  enemies  allow  them  no 
quarter. 

As  an  instance  of  the  scenes  which  take  place  in 
some  of  the  yiolent  dubs,  I  make  an  extract  from  the 
Mixif,  a  Carliflt  organ,  it  must  be  remembered  : — 

"Decidedly  the  declaration  of  Robei^ierre,  on  the 
rights  of  man,  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Yesterday, 
is  a  dub^  every  one  who  wished  to  speak  was  made 
to  sign  the  charter  of  truth  of  the  rights  of  man. 

"A  person  aacenddd  the  tribone,  signed,  and  oom- 
T&eneed  speaking. 
•'However,  dtizens,'  said  he,  interrupting  himself, 

'In§ret  having  signed  the  charter  of  tiie  rights  of 

sas,  and  I  desire  to  cancel  my  signature.' 

*-*  Why?  why?'  was  asked  from  all  sides. 

'*'It  is  because  I  have  read  In  those  regnlations 
IbM  the  earth  bdongB  to  man,  and  I  do  not  believe 
it  (CMes,  menaces,  and  noises  of  all  sorts.)  No, 
dtizens,  I  do  not  beBeve  it ;  Ibr  I  am  certaih  that  the 
earth  belongs  to  God,  and  thftt  man  is  only  a  lodger.* 

•• '  True  !  true  !    No  !  no  !    Vote  !• 

"  The  vote  was  taken,  and  Qod  was  found  proprietor 
bj  a  majority  of  two  voices." 

The  late  revolution  was  the  occasion  of  the  liberation 
&f  thousands  of  persons  from  I3ie  surveiUance  of  ^e 
polioe.  Some  of  these  men  were  not  slow  in  ticking 
sdvantage  of  their  good  fortune.  One  of  the  most 
retaorkable  is  Juin  B'Allas,  who  suddenly  made  his 
ap^arance  on  the  political  horizon,  where  he  shone 
for  a  short  time  as  a  meteor  of  the  first  magnitude. 
l^  the  news  of  the  revolution  reaching  this  person,  he 
Weoed  to  Paris,  where  he  immediately  put  himself 
m  communication  with  the  violent  party,  and  soon 
fuceeeded  Sn  establishing  a  club  called  la  Montaigne^ 
of  vMch  he  was  appointed  president.  However,  that 
20  trace  of  Ids  former  career  might  interfere  with  his 
F'esent  one,  he  adopted  the  name  of  Michelot,  under 
^bich  he  commenced  his  political  life,  which,  imfor- 
tonately  for  him,  turned  out  but  of  short  duration. 
He  commenced  on  a  great  scale,  and  the  advertise- 
nx^ts  of  his  dub  covered  the  walls  of  Paris.  Every 
one  was  astonished.  Who  was  this  Michdot?  No 
one  seemed  to  know  anything  abont  him.  Thus  he 
continued  to  engage  'the  public  attention  for  some 
time,  when,  suspicion  having  fallen  on  him,  inquiries 
'«rere  set  on  foci,  and  his  true  character  was  brought 
to  light  'One  morning  a  descent  was  made  on  his 
hotel  by  the  police,  and  his  political  life  was  brought 
to  an  end,  for  M.  Michelot,  President  of  the  Club  of 
la  Montaigne,  was  found  to  be  identical  with  Juin 
I^'AIlas,  who  had  been  condemned  at  the  Court  of 
^^^aies  of  the  Seine  in  1840  to  perpetual  banishment. 

ThnsUi  political  Jottraey  to  Parii  has  tamed  oat 


but  an  indifferent  specolatioa,  as  he.  has  agton  been 
sent  to  tho  galleys,  from  which  ho  wiU  find  it  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  escape. 

THE  PRESSB  RIOTS. 

Onb  of  the  events  of  the  month,  which  at  first  looked 
ill  for  the  question  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject  under 
the  Republic,  were  the  Fresse  riots.  This  journal, 
the  property  of  Emile  de  Girardin,  was,  under  tho 
Monarchy,  an  ultra- Conservative  supporter  of  M. 
Guizot,  of  M.  Duchatel,  of  Louis  Philippe,  of  Maria 
Christina,  and  her  husband,  Munoz.  Some  few 
months,  however,  befbre  the  fall  of  the  monarchy, 
its  editor  had  the  wit  to  guess  at  the  approaching 
fall  of  Conservatism :  this,  combined  with  some  per- 
sonal and  private  reasons,  induced  him  to  go  into 
Opposition.  Once  there,  he  became  the  most  bitter 
enemy  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  29th  October,  and  still 
kept  up  all  his  antipathy  to  the  Reform  party.  He 
daily  courted  the  lUng,  whose  private  friend  he  was, 
as  well  as  of  Madame  Adelaide ;  and  sought  to  bring 
about  the  fall  of  Guizot,  with  a  view  to  replacing 
the  dismissed  statesman  himself.  All  this  while  his 
views  were  the  most  ultra- Conservative:  he  <^osed 
the  slightest  extension  of  the  snfErage,  deelared  re- 
form nsetess,  and  did,  in  foot,  everything  which  a 
devoted  advocate  of  Louis  Philippe  would  do  ;  and 
Seemed  daily  to  justify  the  suspicion,  very  generally 
entertained,  of  his  being  in  the  pay  of  Russia  and 
Spain.  The  revolution  came,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  new  €k)vemment  was  M.  Lamartine,  the  ablest 
literary  contribtttor  to  M.  de  Girardin's  paper.  The 
editor  of  the  Preue  at  once  declared  against  his  old 
friends,  shouted  vive  la  lUjmbUgue  and  a^aade  Rt* 
genei  in  the  most  lusty  manner.  Por  several  days 
his  devotion  to  the  Republic  was  extreme,  as  was 
that  of  the  Royalist  Gazette^  and  of  the  official  organ 
of  Henry  V.,  the  Unwn,  but  with  no  more  sincerity. 
Soon  the  first  effervescence  went  ofi^  and  men  had 
time  to  look  about  them.  Girardin  saw  two  things, 
that  he  could  be  Conservative  and  Royalist,  without 
fear  of  the  guillotine ;  and  that  there  was  in  the 
State  a  party  very  ready  at  once  to  rail  against  the 
revolution.  Very  active,  very  clever,  very  smart, 
very  sharp,  Girardin  contrives  to  get  an  enormous 
sale  for  the  Pfvsss.  The  French  newspi^rs  in 
general  are  very  slow  coaches.  They  scarcely  ever 
contain  news  in  the  morning,  received  after  four  in 
the  afternoon,  having  neither  the  wealth  nor  the  ma- 
terial of  ours,  the  only  newspapers  in  the  world, 
They  work  littie  at  night,  have  few  reporters,  and  no 
correspondents ;  because  they  must  be  extremely 
cheap,  with  which  goodness  is  not  compatible,  and 
have  few  advertisements.  Girardin  conceived  a 
grand  idea.  PuWshed  at  £l  a-year,  he  had  already 
nearly  40,000  regular  subscribers,  his  sue  being 
about  that  of  the  London  CHobe,  with  less  than  half 
the  matter  in  it  This  edition  was  served  in  Paris 
before  eight  in  the  morning.  In  addition  to  this, 
however,  he  imagined  a  great  hit.  About  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  he  brought  out  a  second 
edition,  containing  all  the  news  received  by  the 
morning  and  mid-day  mails,  thus  anticipating  the 
evening  Pcttrii  by  six  hours — published  at  nine 
o'clock — and  the  next  morning's  papers.  A  s  the  same 
matter  appeared  ver6a(ti»  next  4iay  in  hi«  moniing 
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edition,  and  as  he  only  gave  one  leaf  of  two  pages, 
lie  was  able  to  sell  this  edition  to  his  four  hundred 
criers  at  threepence-halfpenny  a-dozen.  They  again 
sold  them  to  the  public  at  one  penny,  at  first 
when  the  demand  was  great,  and  when  there  was 
anything  of  interest  stirring  ;  and  one  halfpenny  in 
dull  times,  and  on  wet  days. 

In  this  manner  Girardin  obtained  a  circulation  of 
70,000,  which  he  could  have  used  most  beneficially, 
bringing  back  confidence,  in  attacking  absurd  and 
dangerous  theories,  in  diffusing  hope  and  union,  and 
love  for  the  great  Republic  which  he  professed  to 
accept.  It  was  quite  natural  he  should  not  like  the 
Republic  ;  in  fact  he  could  not ;  he,  the  child  of  Mo- 
narchy, the  servant  and  confidant  of  Louis  Philippe ; 
but  having  made  profession  of  faith  as  a  Republican, 
it  was  his  duty,  in  a  time  of  tribulation  and  trouble, 
to  standi  by  it,  to  aid  it,  to  sustain  it.  Instead,  bow- 
ever,  of  doing  so,  he  began,  as  soon  as  the  first  fear 
was  off  him,  systematically  to  attack  the  common- 
wealth ;  assailed  the  Provisional  Government,  not 
with  argument,  but  with  abuse  ;  attacked  every  de- 
cree ;  and,  when  certain  plausible  nostrums  of  his 
were  passed  over  without  notice,  redoubled  his  sar- 
casm and  sneers.  According  to  him,  the  Cabinet  of 
the  Republic  had  inherited  all  the  faults  and  vices  of 
the  Guizot  Administration  ;  had  nestled  in  their 
warm  beds,  driven  about  in  their  carriages,  and 
taken  their  seats  at  the  opera.  He  daily  repeated 
that  the  Ck>vemment  did  nothing  ;  abused  them  be- 
cause they  did  not  make  laws,  which  were  the  duty 
not  of  an  executive  but  of  a  legislature  ;  called  for 
new  bank  laws  ;  an  organisation  of  primary  instruc- 
tion ;  and,  because  he  was  not  listened  to,  redoubled 
his  abuse.  Then,  again,  when  they  did  anything, 
they  were  depriving  the  Legislature  of  its  fair  pri- 
vileges. 

To  all  this,  however,  the  Government  were  coolly 
indifferent.  Not  so,  however,  some  of  the  more  en- 
thusiastic of  the  people  of  Paris  ;  and  about  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  their  anger  was  manifested. 
One  evening,  about  eight  o'clock,  several  persons 
came  to  warn  the  editor  that  two  bodies  of  men  were 
marching  on  the  office  of  the  Presse,  to  take  violent 
measures  with  their  machines,  if  not  to  destroy  the 
office,  and  murder  Girardin.  Accounts  vary;  but  it 
appears  certain  that  the  mob  were  received  by  Emile 
de  Girardin  himself — ^that  they  were  entreated  to 
hear  him — that  they  agreed  to  do  so,  which  was  not 
very  mobbish — and  that,  after  listening  to  him  for 
some  hour  and  a-half,  they  moved  away,  perfectly 
satisfied  with  his  explanations.  An  immense  noise 
was  made  about  this  emetUe^  which  ended  in  a  con- 
versation, but  which  was  swelled  in  order  to  make 
Girardin  out  a  victim.  Still,  as  several  other  similar 
movements  were  threatened,  and  crowds  continued 
to  collect  for  days  round  the  office,  the  Oarde  MolnU 
and  National  Guard  marched  down  and  dispersed 
them,  while  all  the  ultra  Republican  journals  pub- 
lished protests  in  favour  of  full  liberty  of  the  press. 
The  clubs,  too,  severely  blamed  its  invasion;  and 
Lamartine  warmly  protested  to  a  deputation  against 
such  an  attempt  upon  liberty. 

Among  the  most  active  who  came  forward  to  de- 
fend the  printing-office  of  the  Fresae^  were  the  Garde 
JlobilCf  who  wore  erronooualy  stated  in  England  to 


have  made  the  riot.    Many  false  impresrioni  eziit 
as  to  this  body,  who,  because  they  are  ragged,  dirtj, 
and  dressed  in  motley  garb,  appear  ferocioas  in  the 
eyes  of  the  unobserving.     Composed  of  a  mixed  as- 
sembly of  working-men  of  all  kinds,  servants  out  of 
employ,  a  few  warlike  students,  many  peasants,  ^r- 
cons  of  cafes — ^the  fact  that  all  preserve  their  original 
dress  as  yet,  and  have  no  distinctive  mark  bat  a 
printed  card  on  their  hats,  makes  them  appear  rough 
and  ragged  enough.     But  they  are  infinitely  more 
comic  looking  than  ferocious,  especially  firom  the  air 
of  solemn  gravity  which  they  assume  on  all  grand 
occasions.     The  proof  that,  when  in  uniform,  they 
will  be  as  smart  and  neat-looking  a  body  of  youog 
men  as  one  would  wish  to  see,  is,  that  their  officers, 
chosen  from  among  themselves,  and  who  are  all 
dressed  in  a  becoming  onifbrm,  vie  with  either  Na- 
tional Guard  or  troops  of  the  line  in  appearance. 
The  fact  is,  that  a  lot  of  timid  persons,  old  vromcn 
in  pantaloons,    of  Conservative  gentry,  who  hato 
everything  poor  and  ragged  as  "  horrid  low ;"  who 
regret  in  the  Monarchy  its  fine  linen  and  lace,  aud 
GalantU'show ;  who  cannot  conceive  that  a  dirty 
blouse  and  dirty  face  may  hide  a  noble  heart ;  vho 
have  no  sympathy  but  for  the  rich  and  powerful ; 
who  lament  the  dreadful  position  of  men  whose  only 
difficulty  is  to  hide  the  millions  they  possess ;  vho 
have  tears  for  the  awful  misery  of  kings  condemned 
to  live  in  palaced  exile  on  £40,000  a*year,  and  con- 
tempt for  a  wretched  mob  who  eat  dry  bread,  drink 
red  vinegar,  and  live  on  lOd.  a-day — ^have  sent  home 
to  England  the  most  frightful  accounts  about  the 
Garde  Mobile,     I  affirm,  that  when  these  accounts 
are  not  wilful  falsehoods,  they  are  mistakes;  for 
never  did  a  body  of  men,  suddenly  brought  to- 
gether, and  but  half  disciplined,  behave  more  admir- 
ably.    They  have  never  given  cause  fbr  one  serious 
complaint :  they  have  been  most  polite,  orderly,  and 
respectful ;  they  have  never  lurked  about  at  the  cor- 
ners of  streets  frightening  the  inhabitants ;  they  have 
done  most  heavy  duty  unmurmuringly,  and  have 
altogether  deserved  extremely  high  praise. 

In  the  Girardin  riots,  whatever  part  they  took  was 
on  the  side  of  order.  As  for  this  affair  altogether, 
it  ended,  for  the  public,  in  smoke,  as  all  believed  that 
there  was  never  any  very  serious  intention  of  violence; 
but  Girardin  draped  himself  with  an  air  of  reaign^^ 
tion,  and  stood  on  his  pedestal,  a  martyr  to  liberty. 
To  make  his  being  a  victim  more  apparent,  he  en- 
gaged to  be  silent  until  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly. 
whether  because  he  felt  his  attack  to  be  wholly  un- 
just or  unwise,  or  because  he  was  not  sorry  to  b( 
saved  the  trouble  of  writing  leading  articles.  Hov< 
ever  this  may  be,  he  has  not  wholly  kept  his  promise 
His  paper  no  longer  makes  much  noise,  his  circola 
tion  has  fallen  off,  and  M.  EmUe  de  Girardio,  a  jm 
days*  wonder,  is  no  longer  very  much  talked  of. 

This  was  the  only  shadow  of  an  attempt  againi 
the  liberty  of  the  press  in  Paris  during  the  month. 

TREES  OF  LIBERTY. 

The  beginning  of  the  month,  as  well  as  the  Utte 
part  of  March,  was  signalised  by  the  planting  o 
thousands  of  trees  of  liberty,  so  that  Paris  no^ 
seems  more  a  half-cleared  forest  than  the  capital  an 
centre  of  civilisation,  as  it  waa  wont  to  b^  designates! 
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ETerywhere  we  find  them,  where  it  was  possible  to 
hare  them,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  free  traffic 
of  the  streets.    In  all  the  little  places  or  squares  we 
are  sore  to  see  one,  while  at  tho  Bourse  there  are 
tvo ;  one  at  each  side  of  the  fayade.      These  trees 
are  nearly  all  poplars,  as  in  choosing  them  the  French 
Bepablicans  hare  imitated  the  Romans,  with  whom 
the  words  poplars  signified  both  the  tree  and  the 
people.      Day  after  day  these  trees  were  carried 
tliroogh  the  streets  by  a  dozen  of  stout  fellows  in 
blouses,  preceded  by  a  drummer,  and  followed  by 
hondreds  of  true  Republicans.    They  were  far  indeed 
from  being  easily  conveyed  to  their  resting-places,  as 
they  were  generally  30  or  40  feet  long,  and  provided 
vith  plentiful  roots.      The  season  is  favourable  for 
their  growth ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  both  they  and 
the  Republic,  in  honour  of  which  they  wore  planted, 
Till  take  an  equally  firm  hold  on  the  French  soil. 
Ths  planting  of  each  of  these  trees  was  a  ftte  for  the 
cutiR  vicinity  near  which  the  grand  event  of  the  day 
took  place.      A  great  crowd  was  collected,  every 
visdor  that  could  command  a  view  of  the  spot  was 
iilod  with  spectators,  guns  were  discharged  in  all 
«i*Eftiona,  crackers  were  let  off  by  the  boys,  and  every 
uc«  was  big  with  the  idea  that  he  was  an  active  party 
is  (onsolidating  the  Republic.      AY  hen  fairly  stuck 
ifl  the  ground,  the  tree  had  a  truly  comical  appear- 
dflce,  looking  much  more  like  a  Maypole  than  any- 
thing that  was  everintended  to  remain  permanent  and 
become  rooted  in  the  soil.     Tri-coloured  flags  waved 
is  abundant  profusion  from  its  toll  stem.     A  little 
juop  was  formed  about  half-way  from  its  top ;  all 
aroood   which  variegated  lamps  were  suspended, 
"bile  streamers  floated  about  in  picturesque  con- 
foiion  with  every  breath  of  wind.     But  the  gaudy 
tive,  to  prosper,  must  of  necessity  be  formally  blessed 
h  the  priest.     And  we  may  remark,  that  on  this 
pf'fflt  the  clergy  showed  a  most  liberal  and  concilia- 
ViTT  spirit    At  the  Marehe  dee  HuUres^  where  there 
^i  a  grand  planting,  the  priest  made  a  most  ex- 
cellent speech.       His  republican  sentiments  were 
re-echoed   by  the  happy  crowd,  and  he  was  only 
interrupted  by  often  repeated  and  hearty  braves,  and 
cries  of  ••  Vive  la   Republique."     With  the  cross 
^^nied  on  a  long  pole  before  him,  there  he  stood  on 
a  high  tribune,  invoking  blessings  on  the  achieved 
^crk,  in  the  midst  of  a  tumult  of  exultation  and 
'•'flight     In  the  evening,  the  vicinity  was  illumi- 
uteiL     Thousands  of  little  starry  lights  beamed 
aod  played    about,    flickering    with    each    breeze 
that  passed  along.      These  little    lampions,    from 
being  placed    outside    the  windows,   had   a   very 
pretty  effect,  and  were  seen  from  one  end  of  the 
.street  to  the;  other.      Thus  did  the  day  pass  away 
vhieh  was  devoted  to  hope  and  pleasure.      Next 
moFolDg,  a  little  plot  was  formed  all  around  the  tree, 
&nd  gay  spring  flowers  were  planted  in  it.      In  the 
oce  formed  near  the  H6td  de  VilUf  compartments 
Vf:re  made  of  blue,  white,  and  red  sands,  so  that  the 
^^27  toil  of  the  garden  followed  the  colours  of  the 
H^.'pablic.    To  preserve  this  little  spot,  thus  arranged 
vith  BO  mnch  care,  a  wooden  trellis  was  erected  all 
r<Muid  it.     On  the  Boulevard  du  Temple^  and  at  the 
'^*pna  Comique,  the  singers  were  demanded  by  the 
pople,  and  the  "  Marseillaise,''  and  other  patriotic 
fiongs,  were  given  firom  the  balcony,  accompanied  by 


the  orchestra,  and  joined  in  by  the  immense  crowd 
who  stood  around.  The  variegated  lamps  which  are 
used  in  the  theatrical  representations,  were  brought 
out,  and  much  increased  the  beauty  and  brilliancy 
of  the  scene.  Squibs  and  crackers  were  let  off  in 
profusion,  and  the  air  resounded  with  the  favourite 
cry  of  Vivt  la  Republique! 

The  planting  of  the  tree  of  liberty  in  the  court  of 
the  Opera  was  a  grand  affair,  and  it  may  be  said 
with  truth  to  have  exceeded  in  interest  and  anima- 
tion any  representation  which  was  ever  given  within 
the  walls.  The  clamours  and  exclamations  of  de- 
light which  have  followed  the  last  scenes  of  WiUiam 
Tell  or  Robert  le  Dutble,  were  far  exceeded  by  those 
which  followed  tho  benediction  of  the  tree  of  liberty 
by  the  clergy.  It  was  indeed  a  magnificent  sight. 
The  whole  orchestra  was  arranged  on  one  side  of 
the  spacious  court,  while  the  ether  portions  were 
filled  with  flags  and  trophies.  M.  Ledru  Rollin, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  M.  Oaussidi^re,  Prefect 
of  Police,  lent  their  presence  at  the  inauguration. 

The  Cur^  of  Saint  Roch,  amidst  a  profound  silence, 
pronounced  the  following  short  and  animated  speech : — 
"  Citizens,"  said  he,  "  the  flag  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
standard  of  the  cross — is  it  not  a  subject  of  surprise 
that  it  should  bo  found  here  ?  No  ;  for  this  is  the 
mansion  of  harmony  ;  well,  God  is  harmony ;  he  is 
the  father  of  all  harmonies.'*  The  worthy  Cur6,  in 
this  little  speech,  well  shows  the /nesse  of  his  judg- 
ment and  wit,  with  ease  and  success bringingtogether 
the  theatre  and  the  Church.  It  certainly  was  some- 
what of  an  unusual  thing  to  see  a  minister  of  religion, 
in  his  official  character,  surrounded  by  figurantes  and 
dancers ;  as  Carlotta  Grisi,  Mademoiselles  Plunket  and 
Dumilatre,  were  standing  close  by,  and,  had  the  oc- 
casion required,  could  have  danced  a  splendid  pas  de 
trois  as  a  grand  finale  to  the  affair.  Their  place, 
however,  was  taken  up  by  M.  Ledru  Rollin,  who,  for 
the  moment,  seemed  to  forget  all  about  politics,  giving 
himself  up  to  the  charms  of  associations  connected 
with  the  edifice,  in  the  court  of  which  he  stood. 

He  cited  the  cavatinas,  duos,  and  chceurs  of  the  Juive, 
which,  he  said,  showed  how  far  music  could  go  in  inspir- 
ing the  mind  with  religious  hatreds.  In  his  philosophic 
discussion,  forgetting  for  the  moment  the  presence  of  tho 
Cur6  of  St.  Roch,  he  heaped  praises  on  Luther.  Thus, 
the  music  of  Meyerbeer,  in  the  Huguenots,  found  its  in- 
terpretation according  to  the  sentiments  of  the  minister. 
Although  carried  away  by  the  greatness  of  the  past,  he 
still  kept  a  firm  look  on  the  future,  declaring  almost  on 
the  cross  that  the  French  public  were  as  sure  of  the  long 
promised  Prophete  of  Meyerbeer  as  they  were  of  a  return 
of  true  Republicans  to  the  National  Assembly.  He  fixed 
the  day ;  and  next  spring,  according  to  him,  France  will 
be  in  possession,  not  only  of  a  Republic,  but  of  a  Fropheie 
also.  This  long-promised  work  will  be  sung  by  the  first 
ariuUs  of  Eu^'ope ;  danced  by  the  most  celebrated  dan- 
cers ;  the  decorations  will  leave  nothing  to  be  desired; 
and  thus  all  the  world  will  come  to  Paris  to  see  it.  It 
remained  for  Meyerbeer  to  get  a  puff  in  favour  of  one  of 
his  works  from  the  lips  of  a  minister  at  the  foot  of  a  tree 
of  liberty,  and  in  presence  of  a  crowd  of  ecclesiastics. 

M.  Caussidi^re,  without  going  into  such  flights  of  elo- 
quence, contented  himself  with  giving  the  more  youthful 
port  of  his  audience  the  good  advice  to  be  in  future  more 
sparing  of  their  craokers,  and  to  allow  the  citizens  some 
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repose  from  the  constant  and  useless  expense  of  illumi- 
nations. The  Republic,  he  said,  could  be  very  well  es- 
tablished without  any  such  follies,  which  only  served  to 
keep  suspicion  alive,  and  so  quiet  the  peaceable  and  well- 
disposed  inhabitants. 

This  short  discourse  was  much  applauded,  and  the  air 
resounded  with  cries  of  "  Vive  Caussidi^re." 

Of  the  grand  planting  at  the  Bourse  we  shall  say  but 
few  words.  The  finest  part  of  the  affair  was  the  long 
row  of  variegated  lamps,  which  was  extended  by  means 
of  wires  from  the  one  side  of  the  place  to  the  other. 
These  lamps  being  so  numerous,  and  raised  to  such  a 
height,  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  many-coloured  firma- 
ment. Music  and  shouting,  and  cries  of  Five  la  Bepub- 
lique,  as  usual,  wound  up  the  proceedings. 

Everything  has  its  season,  and  that  of  liberty-tree- 
planting  has  now  completely  finished.  There  the  poplars 
stand  like  dried-up  skeletons,  and  few  of  them  have  as 
yet  ventured  to  put  forth  a  leaf;  and  they  are  far,  in- 
deed, notwithstanding  all  their  decked-out  gaudiness, 
from  recompensing  Paris  for  the  loss  of  the  fine  young 
trees,  which  were  perhaps  wantonly  cut  dowi^  all  along 
the  Boulevards,  during  the  glorious  days  of  I'ebruary,  to 
make  barricades. 

THE  BOTJESE. 

The  Bourse  for  April  was  better  at  the  end  of  the 
month  than  that  for  March  and  beginning  of  April, 
while  gold,  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  100  francs 
a  thousand,  fell  to  20.  Silver,  so  scarce  at  first,  that 
20  fi-ancs  was  given  for  £40  worth,  fell  by  the  24th  to 
two  shillings  English  for  1,000  francs.  This  princi- 
pally arose  from  the  great  demonstration  of  the  16th, 
18th,  and  20th  April.  The  week  from  the  27th  March 
to  the  1st  of  April,  was  dull  and  heavy ;  two  suspensions 
of  payments  on  the  part  of  banks,  with  the  difficulty  of 
meeting  bills  due  from  the  25th  to  the  31st,  caused  a 
retrograde  movement,  which,  however,  ceased  about  the 
1st.  The  supposed  seizure  of  the  railways — the  loan  of 
50  millions  by  the  Bank  to  Government,  had  its  effect. 
The  three  per  cents  fell,  as  compared  with  the  week  be- 
fore, 5  francs  25  centimes ;  the  6  per  cents  the  same ; 
the  exchequer  biUs  fell  8  francs;  the  bank  shares  275 
francs.  Thus  the  3  per  cents  were  at  44  the  previous 
week,  and  fell  to  38,  rose  to  40,  and  left  off  39.25. 
The  fives  before  64.50.  fell  to  58,  rose  to  61.60,  and 
closed  at  59.25.  The  Botis  du  Tresor,  before  at  36  dis- 
count, fell  to  46,  and  remained  at  44.  The  bank  shares 
from  14.50  fell  to  1100,  and  rose  to  1175.  Versailles 
Bail,  fell  from  110  to  100.  Orleans,  from  645  to  500, 
and  remained  at  525.  Bx)uen,  from  410  to  340. 
Northerns,  from  339.73  to  320,  and  rose  to  321.25. 

The  week  ending  the  8th  was,  in  consequence  of  the 
Orleans  seizure,  worse  still.  The  threes  fell  to  33,  and  left 
off  at  87.50.  The  fites  went  to  50,  and  left  off  at  53.  Thfe 
loss  on  exchequer  bills  was  61  per  cent.  A  report,'  re- 
lative to  a  tremendous  issue  of  paper  money,  sent  down 
the  Bank  of  France  shares  to  990.  Gold  was  scarce. 
It  still  sold  at  80 ;  while  silver  was  20  and  25  francs 
a  thousand.  Versailles  went  down  to  90 ;  Orleans  to 
390,  and  left  off  at  410.  Northerns  fell  to  303.75,  and 
remained  at  510.  From  the  10th  to  the  16  th,  the  Bourse 
was  better.  The  threes  went  up  to  45,  and  remained  at 
38.50.  The  fives  rose  to  68,  fell  to  554,  and  remained  at 
67i  The  Bans  du  Tresor  were  at  43  discount,  and  left 


off  at  45.  The  Bank  rose  from  990  to  1140,  and  left 
off  at  1090.  Vfersailleis  rose  to  105,' ahd  left  off  at  102L 
Orleans  rose  to  455,  and  left  off  at  445.  Norfliernsrosc 
to  342.50,  and  remained  at  330.  Gold  and  silververe 
mach  more  cheap  and  abundant,  to  fait  the  one  to  almost 
nothmg ;  the  other  to  less  than  50,  on  the  week  of  the 
17th  to  the  22d. 

The  threes  rose  to  2 ;  the  fives  to  8;  Bons  du 
Tresor  6 ;  the  Bank  80;  the  Orleans  railway  55 ;  fc 
deaux  6.25  ;  the  Northerns  the  same. 

Should  lie  elections  be  good,  as  in  all  probabiKty 
they  will,  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  rise  of  April " 

On  Monday  the  24th,  there  waii^  ve^  little  busi- 
ness done  at  the  Bourse,  owing  to  elections  being 
proceeded  with  at  the  same  time.  The  few  transac- 
tions'which  were  done  at  the  commencem^t  tended 
to  a  fall  on  the  previous  week's  prices.  Much  con- 
versation took  place  on  the  irregularities  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  12th  Arrondissoment,  by  means 
of  which  many  parties  had  provided  themselTeawith 
two  or  more  voting  cards.  It  wa«  thou^t  that  the 
proceedings  will  be  annulled.  Bat  it  is  asked,  if  in 
this  case  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  recommence  al» 
the  elections  in  all  the  other  sections  of  the  depart- 
ment,  since  the  fourteen  arrondissementi  of  the  Seine 
are  united  for  the  elections  of  thirty-four  reprcicnta- 
tives.  To  admit  of  a  recommehcement  of  votes  in  a 
single  arrondissment,  it  would  require  that  flomcof 
the  others  had  commenced  the  counting  oftheTote?. 

There  were  several  sales  of  inscription^  of  renUf, 
which  at  first  brought  down  prices.  The  retiU$  were 
sold  in  the  expectation  of  the  creation  of  hew  6  per 
cents,  to  pay  for  the  railways.  Afterwards,  the  rate 
rose,  and  finally  closed  at  little  difiTerence  from  thfi 
previous  quotations. 

Little  capitalists  still  continued  their  purchases ; 
and  it  was  principally  owing  to  them  that  prices  are 
sustained. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  Bourse,  it  was  reportwl 
that  Government  had  received  iinfavourable  intelli- 
gence from  Germany,  and  from  Poland,  which  re- 
port was  the  occasion  of  a  slight  fall  towards  the 
close. 

Railway  shares  were  much  inquired  after ;  and  it 
was  a  long  time  since  so  many  cash  transactions  hsd 
been  done  in  them.  The  general  impression  ttm 
that  the  decree  of  appropriaUon  had  at  length  bet^n 
signed  by  all  the  members  of  t2ie  Provisional  Goreni- 
ment,  and  that  nothing  would  now  prevent  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  Mmiteur.  On  the  terms  of  the  pur 
chase,  opinions  were  as  various  as  previously ;  hot 
everybody  was  of  opinion  that  the  Government  couW 
not  propose  conditions  so  disadvantageous  as  the  p^^ 
sent  Bourse  quotations.  Business  was  at  first  chieflj 
confined  to  Northern  and  Lyons  shares,  wid  theotha 
lines  continued  somewhat  dull.  '  Soon  after,  seven) 
sales  were  eflfected  in  Rouen  shares,  at  a  rate  of  6*3 
francs  higher  than  Saturday's  quotations.  Suppos- 
ing that  the  purchase  of  tho  lines  in  active  operation 
have  for  base  the  rate  of  the  15th  of  February,  and, 
as  the  Rouen  line  was  quoted  at  868  francs  76  cents, 
at  this  date  there  will  be  a  large  profit  for  those  who 
bought  at  376,  which  was  the  quotation  of  tho  iHtb, 
and  who  will  obtain  43  francs  of  rente  5  per  cent  it 
par.  Although  the  prices  of  tiie  other  lines  also  rc^K, 
it  was  much  lesa  rapid,  becauae  their  i«te  on  the  10th 
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of  February  was  much  lower  than  that  of  Jlouen,  and 
offered  much  less  of  a  disproportionwith  present  prices, 
In  the  Northern  line  alone  several  transactions 
were  done  for  the  term.  Several  operations  were 
transacted  in  the  three  and  five  per  cents  at  par  on 
account.  The  Piedmont  loan  rose  considerably.  It 
vas  mnch  inquired  after  at  805  francs.  Gold  fell  in 
price.  It  was  offered  at  from  25  to  80  francs,  and 
the  preminm  on  the  sacks  of  1,000  only  valued  from 
2  francs  50  cents,  to  3  francs.  It  was  said  that  the 
bank  had  received  on  Saturday  a  large  amount  in 
specie,  whilst  these  six  weeks  it  had  only  received  its 
payments  in  notes. 

THE  DEPARTMENTS. 

TThex  the  old  revolution  took  place,  and  the  Re- 
public was  proclaimed  in  Paris  by  a  few  ardent  spi- 
rits, the  provinces  replied  by  rising  in  rebellion.  They 
vcre  only  put  down  and  brought  to  obedience  by  the 
use  9f  means  of  the  most  violent,  and  often  of  the  most 
^badfiil  character.  On  the  present  occasion  things 
tire  gone  differently.  No  sooner  was  the  Republic 
pcdaimed  by  the  brave  populace  of  Paris  than  the 
tutal  vant  of  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people  pos- 
««ed  by  the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe,  was 
ibovB  by  the  enthusiastic  manner  in  which  demo 
mcj  was  everywhere  either  hailed,  or  the  quietness 
THth  which  it  was  accepted.  For  some  days  this  con 
dnued. 

M.  Ledm  Eollln,  however,  as  Minister  of  the  In- 
ttriw,  soon  destroyed  this  real  or  apparent  equani- 
tnitT.  In  this  important  capacity,  he  made  use  of  his 
p^wer  to  revolutionise  the  country,  launched  threat- 
ening letters,  in  the  shape  of  circulars,  to  the  pro- 
Tijices,  and,  worse  than  all,  sent  to  replace  the  pre- 
fects a  number  of  Government  commissaries,  who, 
Tith  rare  exceptions,  reminded  all  of  the  terrible  pro- 
cnsals  of  1792-93,  who  carried  blood  and  devasta- 
tion over  France,  thus  conspiring,  in  a  vast  majority, 
Against  the  Republic.  The  conduct  of  many  of  the 
ecTnmissaries  was  admirable.  Those  taken  from  the 
•  i-opposition,  from  the  office  of  the  National,  with 
w>me  few  others,  behaved  as  men  should  behave ;  they 
j:oT«rned  with  vigour  and  decision,  and  did  every- 
tiiing  tbey  could  to  have  the  republican  form  of  go- 
Timment  received  with  gladness  and  delight. 

Another  section,  however,  men  of  the  Rcforme 
newspaper,  zealous  but  indiscreet,  obscure  democrats, 
whose  only  merit  was  having  been  conspirators  or 
combatants — very  creditable  qualities,  but  not  neces- 
sarily giving  fitness  to  govern — behaved  themselvps 
with  all  the  autocratical  tyranny  of  extempore  czars, 
and,  in  fact,  in  every  way  did  their  best  to  discredit 
the  Republic,  and  repel  the  populations  they  were  sent 
to  rule,  advise,  and  move  to  enthusiasm.  Either  their 
acta  were  despotic,  or  their  conduct  Odious,  or  their 
opinions  were  wholly  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  in- 
habitanta. 

The  most  interesting  and  curious  event  of  the 
month,  of  this  kind,  was  in  connection  with  M.  Sau- 
riac  of  Montauban.  This  gentleman  was  sent  down 
M  Government-commissary  to  the  latter  town,  where 
his  conduct  was  anything  but  satisfactory.  An  ultra, 
<^f  the  most  violent  school,  he  opposed  the  election, 
by  unfair  means,  of  M.  Leon  de  Malleville,  a  very  li- 
l)eral  eX'depaty,  whose  opiniotis  irere  sofiBlciently  de- 


mocratic before  to  be  capable  of  being  called  repub- 
lican under  the  hew  system. 

For  some  days,  the  commissary  went  on  acting 
with  all  the  vigour  and  determination  which  a  due 
study  of  the  fraternal  circulars  of  the  cHoyen  Ledru 
RoUin  could  induce.  But  both  ho  and  bis  chief  be- 
gan to  be  aware  that  the  country  was  very  much  be- 
hind hand ;  that,  in  the  provinces,  there  was  still  a 
feeling  of  attachment  to  religion,  piety,  and  to  the 
existing  state  of  society  ;  that  Socialism  and  Com- 
munism were  viewed  with  disgust ;  and  that,  unless 
some  such  device  as  the  terrorisms  of  old  days  was 
put  in  practice,  the  eztretne  men  must  remain  in  a 
miserable  minority.  But  what  gave  the  finishing 
stroke  to  M.  Sauriac,  was  the  publication  of  a  letter, 
which  so  thoroughly  exposes  the  politics  and  policy 
of  this  party,  that  I  give  it  entire  : — 

"  Monsieur  -^  We  see  by  a  letter  quoted  in  the 
Judicattur  of  the  29th  March,  that  a  maire  of  the 
department  of  Tam-et- Garonne  has  sent  in  his  re- 
signation rather  than  fight  against  his  conscience  by 
opposing  the  claims  of  M.  Leon  de  Malleville  to 
election. 

"  If  the  letter,  full  of  noble  sentiments  and  energy, 
by  which  the  Maire  of  Auvillars  resigns  his  charge, 
has  merited  the  admiration  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
the  conduct  of  the  Commissary  of  Montauban  cannot 
but  raise  their  indignation.  For  my  own  port,  I 
have  had  occasion  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Cpm- 
missary  of  Montauban,  M.  Xavier  Sauriac.  I  avow 
that  his  conduct  does  not  in  the  least  surprise  me  ; 
if  such  a  man  remains  long  in  power,  I  shall  expect 
very  different  things  from  the  dismissal  of  maires, 

**  I  travelled  from  Paris  in  the  same  diligence  with 
M.  Xavier  Sauriac,  and  I  shall  proceed  to  relate  our 
conversation.  It  is  proper  to  point  out  to  our  fellow- 
citizens,  it  is  good  to  point  out  to  those  in  power,  tho 
singular  agents  sent  into  the  provinces  to  restore 
confidence,  and  to  gain  over  opinions  to  the  Re- 
public. 

"This  is  not  a  denunciation  which  I  am  about  to 
commence.  I  did  not  go  into  the  private  room  of 
M.  Sauriac  to  steal  his  secrets.  M.  Sauriac  being  a 
public  man,  that  which  he  says  in  public  on  tho 
affairs  of  the  country  belongs  to  every  one.  For  my 
part,  I  regard  it  as  a  duty  to  give  an  idea  of  tho 
principles  of  M.  Sauriac.  Even  before  arriving  at 
Bordeaux,  I  thought  of  the  same  thing,  and  you 
would  have  received  my  letter  some  days  ago,  if  I 
had  not  heard  it  said  that,  following  the  example  of 
P^regueux  and  Bordeaux,  Montauban  had  rdfused 
to  receive  its  commisaiooer. 

"  On  the  10th  of  March,  I  left  Paris,  accompanied 
by  one  of  my  friends,  a  student  of  the  normal  school. 
We  travelled  in  the  modest  rotondty  together  with  two 
other  persons.  We  had  hardly  left  the  coach-office, 
when  one  of  our  fellow-travellers  took  fi'om  his  pocket 
several  papers,  on  one  of  which  tho  seal  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  was  impressed. 

"  *  Very  well,'  said  I  to  myself,  •  I  shall  receive 
some  information  to-day  from  a  good  source.'  How- 
ever, the  idea  that  I  had  at  my  side  in  the  rotonde 
a  commissary  of  Government  never  once  entered  into 
my  head.  I  imagined  that  it  was  some  emissary  of 
Ledru  Rollin  ^  but  there  was  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  a  commissary  and  an  emissary ;  if  those  two 
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penonfl  are  not  often  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  if 
more  than  one  commissary  of  the  GK>yemment  be  not 
an  emissary  of  M.  Ledru  Kollin,  or  of  M.  Ledra, 
quite  short,  as  his  intimate  friends  call  him. 

''  In  short,  the  occasion  was  favourable  to  gain  in- 
formation, and  I  set  myself  to  work.  This  was  not 
difficult ;  for  the  two  brothers  (for  such  they  turned 
out  to  be)  were  very  talkative.  *  Did  you  remark,' 
said  I  to  my  friend,  the  normal  student, '  the  effect 
produced  on  the  Bourse  yesterday  afternoon,  by  the 
simple  report  that  Ledru  Hollin  had  ^retired  V 

"  I  was  answered  by  the  commissary — 'You  attach 
importance,'  said  he,  <to  the  rise  and  fall  in  the 
funds.  I  can  announce  to  you  that  M.  Kollin  does 
not  think  of  retiring,  neither  will  he  do  so.  He  is 
the  only  man  in  the  Government  who  inspires  us 
with  any  confidence.  If  the  banks  fail,  if  commerce 
perishes,  so  much  the  better  !  we  will  only  arrive  the 
sooner  at  our  ends.  As  long  as  there  are  rich  men, 
you  see,  one  ought  to  work  for  their  ruin;  and  at  the 
present  moment,  it  is  only^a  handful  of  men  without 
energy  who  suffer,  and  we  must  by  no  means  listen 
to  them.' 

«  <  Do  you  believe  that  the  workmen  do  not  suffer. 
Sir,'  said  I. 

*•  'No,'  replied  he;  *  because  they  are  masters  of 
ally  and  if  they  suffer,  they  will  not  suffer  long.' 

*'*Wo  are  Republicans,  both  the  one  and  the 
other,'  said  I;  'but  we  look  on  afibirs  from  a  very 
different  point  of  view.' 

**  1  was  going  to  continue,  but  he  interrupted  me, 
smiling :  '  Oh  no^  Sir,  you  are  not  a  Republican  ; 
there  are  no  Republicans,  at  least  true  ones,  who  are 
not  Republicans  of  the  eve.  We  acknowledge  no 
others  ;  also,  we  do  not  desire,  at  the  Assembly,  to 
soo  any  but  Republicans  of  the  eve ;  as  to  those  of 
the  morrow,  we  will  not  have  them,  and  they  will 
not  be  elected.' 

'''But  if  the  departments  send  you  them,'  re- 
sponded I ;  '  if  Paris  itself  names  them,  you  must 
of  necessity  accept  them.' 

" '  No,  no  ;  we  will  not  accept  them.' 

"'How  then?' 

"  '  I  have  told  you  that  we  wiU  not  receive  them  ; 
they  will  never  arrive  at  the  Chamber.' 

" '  Now,  I  do  not  understand  you,'  said  I. 

" '  They  will  not  arrive,  because  there  is  a  bridge 
to  pass  over,  and  underneath  the  bridge  runs  the 
Seine.' 

"  These  sentiments,  which,  in  the  mouth  of  a  private 
person,  would  have  made  me  smile  through  pity, 
raised  in  me  the  greatest  indignation,  and  a  feeling 
of  sorrow,  which  did  not  leave  me  during  the  voyage. 
I  learned  in  effect  that  I  had  been  speaking  to  the 
Commissary  of  Montauban.  I  contained  myself, 
however,  as  I  wished  to  hear  further.  I  continued, 
'  And  what  will  the  National  Guard  and  the  troops 
of  the  line  do,  if  you  throw  the  Deputies  into  the 
Seine?' 

"  '  The  troops  will  be  on  our  side,'  replied  he ; 
" '  the  troops  are  part  of  the  people.' 

" '  But  the  National  Guard,  is  it  not  the  people 

I  thought  it  formed  a  part  of  it,  as  you  and 

irved  but  yesterday  in  the  ranks.' 

^    Sir,'  replied    the    commissioner,    '  the 

Gaord  is  not  the  people.     They  are  the 


rich  bourgeois  ;  and  if  they  resist,  we  will  fire  on 
them.  The  National  Guard  are  150,000  strong  in 
Paris,  but  we  will  master  them.  There  are  more 
than  300,000  men  of  our  party  in  Paris.' 

" '  What  party  is  this, '  asked  I,  *  which  consists 
of  dOO,000  men  ?  Is  it  the  Communists  ?  Do  you 
think  that  all  the  workmen  in  Paris  are  Com- 
munists ? ' 

'"Exactly  so,  Sir;  and  even  although  we  should 
not  amount  to  300,000,  the  National  Guard  will  be 
afraid  of  us,  as  it  was  on  the  24th  February  ;  and 
we  will  do  just  what  we  please.' 

"  'I  think  that  you  deceive  yourself,' replied  I: 
'  the  National  Guard  allowed  a  power  to  fall,  in 
which  it  no  longer  had  any  confidence,  but  it  will  de- 
fend the  Republic  against  anarchy ;  as  to  the  troops 
of  the  line,  they  will  sympathise  more  than  over  with 
the  National  Guard,  and  will  fight  resolutely  for  the 
same  cause.  They  do  not  give  up  their  arms  every 
day.' 

"  '  Well,'  replied  the  commissary,  abruptly,  *  we 
will  see  ;  victory  will  declare  for  the  strongest.  I 
declare  to  you,  if  it  is  necessary,  we  will  fire  on  the 
National  Guard,  but  there  will  be  no  necessity  for 
this — the  elections  will  save  us  the  trouble— sot  a 
single  deputy  of  the  former  Assembly  will  be  re- 
elected. You  always  count  on  your  ancient  electors 
— on  your  bourgeois,  but  the  country  people  will  be 
on  our  side ;  they  will  vote  for  us.  We  are  going  to 
set  to  work,  and  you  will  see  the  result.' 

"  '  You  imagine,' answered  I,  'that  your  strength 
consists  in  the  country  people.  A  great  mistake. 
The  country  man  is  not  what  you  take  him  for.  Go 
and  talk  to  him  of  Communism  ;  if  he  understands 
you,  it  is  with  his  musket  that  he  will  answer. ' 

"'But,'  said  the  commissioner,  'what  signifies 
the  provinces  to  us  ?  Paris  decides  everything,  as  it 
does  everything ;  Paris  wills,  and  the  provinces  have 
only  to  obey.' 

"  'You  do  well  to  refuse  them  all  free  will,'  an- 
swered I,  '  to  admit  that  your  party  in  Paris  will, 
without  punishment,  throw  into  the  Seine  the  repn^- 
sentatives  of  thirty-four  millions  of  citizens.' 

" '  And  what  do  you  wish  that  the  provinces 
should  do  P'  asked  the  commissioner  ;  '  that  they 
march  on  Paris  P  But  Paris  can  resist  all  France. 
If  the  provinces  besiege  ss,  we  will  first  drive  them 
off,  and  then  carry  the  war  to  their  own  homes.' 

"  •  Excellent  P  said  I,  smiling ;  '  but  I  warn  joa 
that  we  also  have  friends  in  Paris — all  those  who 
work  there,  bourgeois  and  workmen — in  a  word,  the 
people.  And  the  students  at  the  colleges,  do  you 
think  \o  gain  them  ?  Do  you  think  that  the  student 
of  medicine  or  of  law,  child  of  the  province,  certain 
beforehand  that  he  has  as  his  antagonist  his  father 
or  his  brother  or  both — ^will  he  advance  against  them 
at  the  sound  of  the  "  Marseillaise"  or  the  ' '  Giron- 
din?" 

"  *  Yes,  Sir, '  replied  he  ;  'these  youths  will  follow 
the  flag  of  enlightenment — they  will  fight  for  the 
cause  of  reason — for  new  ideas — it  will  be  their  duty.  * 

"  *  For  my  part,  I  declare  myself,'  replied  I,  *  be- 
forehand, a  traitor  in  your  eyes.  *  I  declare  that  I  do 
not  understand  this  duty,  and  that  in  the  day  of 
battle,  if  I  be  returned  to  Paris,  you  will  not  see  mo 
under  the  flag  of  your  new  lights.    I  deolare  myself 
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beforehand  a  turncoat,  and  a  great  many  students 
vill  follow  me,  or  will  gire  mo  the  example.  I  en- 
gAge  yon,  then,  to  take  your  precautions  for  this  se- 
riottB  engagement.' 

"  *  Leare  that  to  us,'  replied  he*  abruptly, 

*' '  I  avow  that  this  battle,  under  the  walls  of  Paris 
in  1848,  between  the  Aquitains.  the  Proyen^aux,  the 
Xonnands,  and  the  Bretons  on  one  side;  and  the 
Communists  on  the  other,  aided  by  the  sons  and 
brothers  of  the  Aquitains,  tho  Prorenqaux,  and  the 
Bretons,  appears  to  roe  of  such  oxtrayagance,  that  I 
ask  if  the  Commissary  of  Montauban  ought  not  to 
be  arrested  at  Bordeaux,  and  sent  to  Cadillac  to  rc- 
ceire  8ome  cold  baths  on  his  inflamed  brain  V 

**  During  tho  first  night,  I  listened  to  the  conrersa- 
tion  of  oar  two  fellow-travellers,  without  taking  any 
put  in  it.  Each  of  them  was  about  to  conquer  a 
department  by  himself ;  and  they  arranged  together 
6e  plan  of  battle. 

**  The  emissary  was  a  working  painter,  who  had 
trare&d  in  Italy,  in  Turkey,  and  in  Greece.  He 
vvjfflong  the  Republicans  on  Wednescay  evening, 
iuJ  passed  from  the  office  of  the  National  to  the  Ho- 
:•'  des  Capucines,  to  drag  about,  with  a  cry  of  *  ven- 
'ianee,'  tho  car  containing  tho  fatal  victims.  When 
tb'>  commissary  said  to  him,  '  You  ought  to  do  so, 
nr  so,*  he  answered  him,  '  I  know  what  I  have  to 
liy  and  do  ;  I  am  not  afraid.' 

'*  •  For  my  part,'  repeated  the  commissioner  seve- 
ral times,  •  I  shall  no  doubt  meet  with  many  judges 
nhom  I  will  make  Joly  dismiss ;  and  there  are  others 
in  the  department  who  will  hear  of  me.  Yesterday, 
in  4;aiting  Ledru,  I  told  him,  as  well  as  Barbes,  that 
Ivoald  do  so.' 

*"You  saw  Barbes  before  you  left?'  asked  tho 
l-TOther. 

"  *  Of  course ;  I  went  and  knocked  at  his  door. ' 

*  *  Who  is  there,  asked  he  V 
"*It  is  I,  Sauriac' 

"  •  Ah,  if  it  is  you,  you  may  enter,  my  good  fellow 
—to  others  I  am  not  at  homo  ;  but  to  you,  always.' 

**  Next  morning  we  arrived  at  Buflec.  *  It  is  here,' 
"-ud  the  friend  of  M.  Barbes,  *  that  at  tho  conclusion 
of  our  days  of  April  I  was  arrested  in  flying  from 
i'aris.  My  passport  was  demanded  ;  I  answered  that 
I  belonged  to  Buflec,  and  I  was  not  further  troubled. ' 

"  A  feu*  minutes  after,  the  commissioner  asked 
^liat  professions  we  were  intended  for. 

*  *'  One  of  us  intended  to  enter  the  university.' 

*  "  It  is  Tei-y  well,'  said  the  commissioner  to  him  ; 
'your  profession  will  be  a  profitable  one.  And 
yon.  Sir,  may  I  ask  what  you  are  intended  for  f 

"*  The  bar.' 

"  *  That*8  a  pity  ;  I  pray  you  to  renounce  the  pro- 
fusion of  adTocate,  before  two  years,  we  will  have 
to  occasion  for  advocates.' 

"•Why  so?' 

*'  *  Because,'  answered  the  commissary,  *  property 
l-'^ing  once  in  the  hands  of  tho  state — ^which  will 
infallibly  arrive  before  two  years,  there  will  be  no 
Qore  causes  to  plead.' 

*"  On  these  terms,  I  am  one  of  yours,'  answered 
I :  '  I  will  walk  on  the  Boulevards ;  and  as  you  pro- 
raise  to  erery  one  according  to  his  wants,  I  give  you 
notice,  at  least  twice  a  day,  at  breakfast  and  at 
^oDst,    I  will  be  a  staoneh  Communist.' 


* "  You  Joke»'  returned  he,  *  but  wait  two  years 
and  you  will  see  in  whose  hands  property  will  be, 
and  what  will  have  become  of  the  advocates.  You 
will  see  that  the  collateral  successions  will  be  abo- 
lished during  the  first  session  of  the  Chamber,  and 
that  the  successions  in  a  direct  line,  which  we  allow 
to  exist,  not  to  affront  too  much  old  habits,  will  not 
long  resist  our  new  plan  of  society.' 

"The  above,  Mr.  Editor,  is  the  substance  of  tho 
conrersation  which  I  had  the  honour  to  hold  with 
M,  Xavier  Sauriac,  and  the  man  who  so  easily  dis- 
closed his  secret,  the  man  who  nourished  such  hopes, 
the  man  who  spoke  of  firing  on  the  National  Guard 
if  necessary — of  throwing  the  national  representa- 
tives into  the  Seine — exercises  at  the  present  moment 
at  Montauban  an  unlimited  dictatorship.  In  my 
opinion,  ho  is  just  beginning  to  apply  his  principles. 
Besides,  has  ho  not  the  circular  of  M.  Ledru  Rollin 
to  sustain  him  ?  Has  he  not  the  answer  of  M.  Ledru 
Rollin  to  the  delegates  of  P^rigueux?  Lastly,  has  ho 
not  that  scries  of  acts  by  which  the  ministry  fright- 
ens our  departments.  Sustained  and  encooragod, 
without  doubt,  the  Commissary  of  Montauban,  as 
he  announced  to  us,  forces  candidates  on  the  people, 
and  cashiers  the  moires  who  refuse  to  be  his  slaves. 
Thus,  behold  the  first  magistrate  of  the  department! 
behold  the  official  protector  of  liberty!  behold  one  of 
the  confidants  of  M.  Ledru ! 

''How,  then,  should  we  be  astonished  that  M.  L^on 
de  Maleville  is  repelled  with  so  much  rage?  M. 
Leon  de  Maleville,  is  he  not  a  Republican  of  the 
morrow?  And  is  it  not  in  the  name  of  Christian 
charity  that  the  Commissary  of  Montauban  repels 
him  ?  Is  it  not,  in  truth,  more  merciful  to  reject 
him  in  the  province,  than  to  allow  him  to  arrive  in 
Paris  to  bo  thrown  into  tho  Seine?  Besides,  has 
not  M.  L6on  de  Maleville  committed  the  great  fault, 
to  be  specially  occupied,  since  he  has  been  a  Member 
of  tho  Chamber,  with  questions  relative  to  the  Mi- 
nistry of  the  Interior  ?  What  other  has  moro 
violently  attacked  M.  Duch&tel  ?  For  a  Minister  of 
the  Interior  he  is  a  very  dangerous  man ! 

"  But  it  is  not  the  man  which  we  defend  ;  it  is  tlie 
principle,  which  is  thus  attacked  and  violated  in  the 
person  of  M.  L^on  de  Maleville.  Let  us  then  say,  from 
the  bottom  of  our  heart — '  M.  Ledru  Rollin,  the  con- 
duct of  your  commissioner  disgusts  us  ;  the  princi- 
ples openly  professed  by  your  commissioner  fills  us 
with  horror.'  "  H.  Chauvot, 

''Student  of  Law  at  the  Faculty  of  Paris." 

The  result  of  the  publication  of  tLis  letter  was  most 
creditable  to  the  population  of  Montauban.  They  were 
disgusted  and  alarmed  at  the  notion  of  having  such  a 
man  at  their  head.  They  could  bear  with  his  acts  to- 
wards them,  but  the  man  who  publicly  avowed  himself 
an  Anarchist,  a  Communist,  a  regular  Cordelier  of  the 
days  of  Marat,  was  not  for  them.  After  being  published 
in  four  Bourdeaux  papers,  it  was  expected  by  the  Cour- 
ier de  Tam-et' Garonne  of  the  town  of  Montauban, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  nothing  else  was  talked 
of.  The  fact  caused  the  most  excessive  ferment ;  the 
aspect  of  the  people  was,  on  the  7th  April,  become 
tlureatening.  At  the  Prefecture,  the  utmost  ignorance 
of  what  was  going  on  was  affected,  and  M.  Sauriac  was 
imprudent  enough  to  state  that  he  should  take  no  notice 
whatever  of  the  student's  bold  and  manly  letter. 
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In  the  meantime,  however,  while  the  Commissaire 
Oeneral  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  the  effervescence 
of  the  public  mind,  several  of  the  better  known,  and  the 
more  influential,  of  the  National  Guard,  waited  on  the 
Colonel  of  the  National  Guard,  to  beg  him  to  call  them 
out,  and  thus  force  M.  Sauriac  to  an  explanation.  The 
Colonel  replied  that  the  civic  troops  were  instituted  to 
preserve  order,  not  to  extemporise  insurrection,  and  de- 
clined. Shortly  after,  however,  hearing  that  crowds 
were  collecting,  he  was  induced  to  summon  round  him 
the  officers,  with  whom  he  waited  on  M.  Sauriac  to 
seek  some  answer.  But  the  prefecture  was  already 
surrounded  by  a  compact  mass  of  labourers,  peasants, 
and  tradesmen.  M.  Souriac  came  out  to  render  some 
ex))lauation,  but  they  would  not  listen  to  him.  In 
vain  a  student  of  the  Polytechnic  School  demanded  a 
hearing.  But  one  phrase  of  his  own  speech  was  heard 
"I  have  come  to  protest  with  you  against  terrorism  and 
Communism;"  and  this  was  frantically  applauded  by  the 
populace  above  all.  The  editor  of  the  local  paper  says — 
"  Such,  in  fact,  was  the  only  end  of  the  demonstration." 
"We  wish,"  said  particularly  the  working  men  who 
formed  a  part  of  this  immense  crowd,  "we  wish  order 
and  tranquiUity ;  we  wish  to  see  confidence  renewed, 
that  works  may  be  undertaken,  and  industry  be  carried 
out.  This  would  not  be  possible  if  we  were  governed 
by  men  professing  such  doctrines.  They  are  anti-social ; 
they  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  family,  the  ruin  of 
intelligence,  of  emulation.  We  should  be  brought  lower 
than  the  state  of  savages.'"  Such  are  the  words  which 
came  from  the  lips  of  the  working  men ;  and  while  such 
is  the  case  all  over  France  amongst  the  respectable  ar- 
tisans, as  much  as  among  the  better  classes  of  society, 
Cabet,  and  Considerant,  and  Leroux,  may  preach,  but 
in  vain.  We  are  assured  that  not  a  word  was  said 
against  Sauriac  personally,  but  one  ory  resounded,  "Let 
him  go,  for  we  will  not  have  him."  Finding  that  he 
did  not  obey,  the  people,  enraged,  tried  to  force  the  pre- 
fecture, but  a  piquet  of  National  Guard  energetically 
kept  them  bacL  In  the  evening,  after  a  delay  of  three 
hours,  it  was  announced  that  Sauriac  had  quitted  the 
prefecture;  and  after  the  delegate  of  the  people  had 
made  sure  of  this,  they  came  away  singing  the  Mar- 
seillaise, and  in  ten  minutes  more  the  crowd  quietly 
dispersed. 

But  the  citizen  Sauriac,  the  friend  of  Ledru  RoUin, 
was  not  to  be  so  easily  beaten.  Henri  obtaiaed  from 
a  neighbouring  commissary  a  battery  of  artillery  and 
an  escort;  he  started  again  for  Montauban,  from  which 
he  had  been  so  gracefully  expelled,  to  reign,  if  possible, 
in  the  name  of  liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality. 

On  the  11th  April,  he  accordingly  made  his  entrance, 
thus  accompanied,  into  the  good  town  of  Montauban,  to 
find  the  National  Guard  under  arms,  and  behind 
them  the  angry  people,  all  ready  to  use  force  to  prevent 
his  return.  Still  M.  Sauriac  persisted  ;  threatened  to 
take  up  every  disaffected  person,  and  ordered  the  arrest 
of  M.  L4on  do  Maleville.  This  gentleman  immediately 
wrote  a  note  to  the  comnussaiy,  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  was  quite  at  his  orders;  but  that  24  hours  after 
his  arrest,  60,000  persons  should  demand  an  account  of 
this  flagrant  violation  of  liberty.  Having  been  informed 
that  the  country  was  akeady  rising,  M.  Sauriac  lost  all 
his  valour,  resigned  his  office,  and  took  a  rapid  flight 
in  a  post-ohaise.  His  next  step  was  to  make  himself 
ut  a  victim  of  the  old  royalist  party,  who  alone,  he 


assured  the  people  in  a  j)roclamation,  were  the  secret 
movers  of  his  expulsion.  This  was  not  true.  But  it 
was  correct  that  there  was  one  of  the  small  provinces 
replied  to  the  threats  of  the  small  faction  in  Paris,  vb 
pretended  to  monopolise  the  name  of  republican. 

M.  Sauriac  seems  after  the  affair  was  terminated,  io 
have  felt  so  very  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  tbt 
he  induced  his  companion,  the  emissary,  to  write  a  let- 
ter in  which  he  seriously  endeavoured  to  make  the  pub- 
lic believe  that  the  conversation  with  Chauvot  was  a 
mere  joke,  and  that  the  student  was  a  green-horn,  upon 
whose  credulity  they  had  been  practismg ;  that,  in  the 
slang  of  the  atelier,  they  were  painters — ^the  whole  af- 
fair was  a  charge,  and  Chauvot,  who  had  been  sitting  for 
his  portrait,  had  pose  to  them.  No  one  believed  this,  for 
all  knew  that  the  precious  couple  had  enunciated  their 
true  sentiments,  but  wholly  unaware  that  they  woulJ 
prematurely  see  the  light.  Fortunately  they  did,  aad 
all  Paris  is  now  able  to  judge  what  the  Sociahsts  de- 
sire. 

This  affair  of  Montauban  was  the  most  remarkable 
event  in  thoProvinces;  but  in  many  other  instancesdistur- 
bances  occurred  of  a  more  serious  character.  AtTroj^  iLe 
Conununists  attempted  to  get  possession  of  the  artiileiT, 
and  were  put  down  by  the  National  Guard  and  peasaatiy; 
at  Quesnoz,  the  commissary  sought  to  casher  a  rmirt 
and  the  whole  municipality,  and  to  close  a  club— he  was 
resisted ;  at  Beauvais,  a  government  commissary,  d^ 
feated  in  the  election  of  the  colonel  of  the  National 
Guard,  caused  riot  and  disturbance  by  his  ill-humour 
at  Carcassore,  a  president  of  a  civil  tribunal,  and  a  pre 
sident  of  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  were  suspended  for  no 
act  save  their  former  monarchism ;  and  the  population 
expressed  their  disgust,  while  Ledra  Bx>llin  declared  tlii) 
too  great  a  stelct  of  authority. 

At  I^jorient,  a  regiment  of  marine  artillerrmes 
mutinied  against  their  officers,  but  the  very  next  djj 
returned  to  their  duty,  and  no  more  was  heard  of  ik 
matter. 

At  Lyons^  the  riots  commenced  in  the  month  of 
March  were  continued.  This  town,  with  a  large  numu- 
facturing  population,  contaios  very  many  Communiits 
and  SocialLsts ;  and  wherever  these  are,  continued  traa- 
quillity  can  scarcely  exist,  until  some  strong  show  d 
authority  show  them  the  futility  of  their  schemes.  Still 
the  National  Guard  and  troops  were  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent serious  disorder.  The  entrance  of  a  steam-bo»^ 
with  a  white  signal  flag  at  its  mast-head,  into  the  pijrt 
on  the  Rhone,  which  was  mistaken  for  aCarlist  Jrapfc^^ 
caused  an  immense  display  of  excitement,  which  to  a 
hint  to  that  party  was  not  without  its  use. 

A  newfeature  was  added  to  thescenes  which  disgraced 
Lyons  in  the  beginning  of  the  month,  by  the  revolt  of 
several  regiments  of  the  line.  Some  demanded  that  a 
non-commissioned  officer  who  had  been  impriboucti 
should  be  released,  others  that  he  should  be  not  sent 
to  the  frontier  until  recovered  from  his  African  fatigneN 
After  remaining  a  whole  day  and  night  in  mutiny  and 
marching  about  the  town,  the  prisoner  was  released,  and 
the  military  returned  to  their  duty. 

At  Yalanciennesy  as  elsewhere,  the  r&rj  lowest  of 
the  artisans  got  up  mobs  to  expel  the  Belgians  and  other 
foreign  workmen  who  were  employed  in  different  hou>e5» 
They  had  up  delay  given  them;  and  from  the  culpable 
weakness  of  the  au^orities  wet%  foroecl  4if>  obey.  ^  ^' 
Hke  the  vigorous  executive  of  Vans',  w4o  scveely  re- 
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pressed  sacli  attempts,  tlie  monioipal  council  remained 
vholly  mactiv^.   ■ 

Roueu,  which  in  March  was  disturbed  enough,  W 
at  Lillcboime  in  its  neigli]!)ourhood  tragic  riots  to  de- 
plore. The  mob  fired  on  the  National  Guard  and 
nulitaij,  who  fired  on  the  populace  in  return,  and  killed 
KTciaL  This,  and  other  vigorous  measures  of  the 
Commksaiy  Desohamps,  caused  peace  and  tranquLUitj 
to  be  restored. 

In  other  places,  the  removal  of  grain  from  one  towu 
to  another,  caused  what  may  be  called  food  riots,  but 
tliese  occurred  in  very  remote  and  ignorant  districts. 
Otiier  scenes  of  disorder  were  got  up  merely  by  male- 
factors.   We  read  in  the  daily  jourmds  : — 

"  A  letter  from  St.  Gaadeos  states  that  tho  forest  of  Eoux 
y  been  set  on.  firo  and  was  nearly  coDsumed  ;  and  another 
met  of  piaotation,  separatincr  Chaun  from  St.  B6ut,  had 
Wq  in  part  burnt  down  some  days  before.  At  the  time  the 
after  wm  written,  the  latter  wood  was  bamng  to  an  extent 
«^  10  w  12  kUometres  (6  or  7  miles).  The  forest  of  Marig- 
ucilso  had  been  set  on  fire,  but  a  heavy  rain  had  extin- 
?^  the  flames. 

"Sjads  of  thieves  are  laying  waste  the  country  around  St. 
i!?sae.  These  malefactors  have  directed  their  designs  of 
^fngitm  particularly  against  religious  houses,  under  the  im- 
fAHOQ  th&t  they  muat  contain  money.  They  entered  a  eon- 
miiSt.  Jenest-Lerpt,  and,  finding  nothing  of  value  they 
pudtake  away,  destroyed  the  furniture,  and  did  as  much 
iffia^  as  they  could.  They  also  visited  convents  at  Villard 
«wl  St.  Priest,  and,  after  breaking  the  furniture  to  pieces, 
tsi  tn%i»it.  At  lAto«r,  the  nuns  gave  their  unwelcome  vi- 
«%n  (irijik,  and  thus  gaining  time,  were  saved  by  tho  popu- 
Jiija  coming  to  their  aid.  * ' 

^Iher  riot  at  St.  Etienne  is  thus  graphically  de- 
«aH  ia  a  jpdvate  letter  published  in  the  Timet  news- 


"  Yesterday  v«  had  the  most  terrible  imeute.  It  was  b^- 
inabjiome  women,  wh*  proceeded  to  tho  'Queen's  Con- 
^«'t,  to  pilb^  it— an  attempt  in  which  they  completely 
*5jiM?ded.  After  having  stripped  the  place  tho  women  went 
a  l»?e  masses,  followed  by  an  immense  crowd  of  scoundrels 
•f  the  other  sex,  to  tho  •  Refuge,'  at  which  a  small  detach* 
^Ji  of  National  Guards  had  previously  arrived,  in  order 
&»weitframpUUge.  But  the  National  Guard  had  no  cart- 
fm  aad  they  wepe  assailed  by  showers  of  stones,  which 
j^i  upon  thorn  like  hail,  and  compelled  them  to  take  to 
^  One  of  these  stones,  of  an  immense  sise.  passed  within 
^M  Hjch  ef  my  left  oye.  The  mob  then  effected  their  en- 
^>^  mo  tho  convent,  and  threw  everything  out  of  the 
wiGdoTs^franjes,  furniture,  linen,  silks,  and  vestments, 
^lixUeroaaerwards  burnt.  After  this  devastation,  they 
f  pwred  to  the  Convent  of  the  Providence,  where  the  same 
^^took  place,  and  also  in  a  convent  sttnate  in  tho  Ruode 
l^'«,  eailcd  •  The  Holy  Family. '  They  arc  at  this  moment 
I'^'-pait  2  o'clock)  at  tho  Convent  of  the  Bel  Air  (a  mile 
;f  01  ^l  Etienne),  but  they  found  there  a  sharp  reception 
=^  the  troops  and  a  part  of  tho  National  Guard,  to  whom 
v""j»  **d  been  delivered,  and  whose  muskets  were 
^»W  Last  night  about  18  o'clock  a  fusillade  took  place 
1 1  .T*!^°^  of  ^*»  Holy  Family,  where  four  or  five  persons 
're  killed.  The  pastrycook  of  the  Maison  Leclerc  was 
^*i  yesterday  at  6  o'clock  at  the  Refuge,  by  an  indiridual 
iteK^Sr*  ***'  »o»kct  from  him  and  plunged  the  bayonet 
TJ^  /•  '^  »tt««*»r  of  the  wounded  may  be  estimated 
Gn!!?"^  ^r*?'  ***•  ^"^^"^  P*^  belonging  to  the  National 
B,7  '  "S?  *^^»'  ^^  ^^g  >»ju«d  by  tho  throwing  of 
,™-  The  place  of  the  Hotel  do  Villo  is  filled  with  an  iU- 
'^ng  crowd,  and  everything  wears  a  very  threateninfr 
Uu  n  *?P"  *"  everywhere  closed,  and  I  should  not 
11  ■■^»«rf>«*  tf  the  fighting  should  nHMmmence  this 
^f  D«  «Hi  tMUgbt  The  rioters  talk  aboat  cutUng  off 
^S*«-  ll  they,  should  carry  their  throat  into  execution, 
^  (^sequences  would  be  truly  disastrous,  but  I  trust  thoy 
*^;w>P«wented.  ' 

\it  d.^f  ^- ?^  *  o'«WL-.The  exnitenMnt  appears  to  be  a  lit- 
udumnuhed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  tho  disturbance  wiU  be 


put  down  before  night,    the  riotdrs  liave  been  re^falsed  trom 
the  Bel  Air. 

'The  damage  done  is  estimated  at  150,000  francs,  inohiding 
the  silks  destroyed,  of  which  the  value  alone  may  bo  about 
80,000  francs." 

The  affair  ended  next  dAj,  but  tho  population  re* 
mained  in  a  state  of  great  alarm. 

It  is  needless  to  go  through  the  minute  detail  of 
every  event  in  thQ  departments,  for  all  pretty  well  re- 
semble those  which  have  been  given.  Riots  of  workmen 
— ^riots  of  all  classes  against  riotous  commissaries — 
outbreaks  of  thieves  and  robbers — strikes  for  work : 
such  are  the  distinguisliing  characteristics  of  all  i.heso 
events.  As,  however,  they  approached  the  elections, 
they  became  much  less  in  number  and  gravity. 

Those  of  St.  Etienne  ceased,  and  measures  were  taken 
to  punish  the  guilty.  At  Alenya,  in  the  Pyrenees,  and 
at  Orleans,  the  Communists  still  caused  riot ;  at  LUle, 
things  got  a  little  better.  In  Bourdeaux  and  Lilleboume, 
great  exasperation  existed  against  the  Socialists.  At 
Toulouse  aJone,  Boyalism  held  up  its  head  highest ;  the 
other  tail  of  the  Mountain  showed  themselves.  In  tho 
club  of  the  Folx  de  Peuple,  the  following  scene  occurred, 
reported  by  the  ujfptf«>  of  Toulouse  : — "  Citizens,"  cried 
an  orator,  "I  demand  the  death  of  all  aristocrats,  and  tlie 
division  of  property.  (Bravo.)  Let  us  go  to  the  rich, 
and  do  ourselves  justice.  Do  you  know  how  to  act  ? 
Is  there  an  aristocrat  here  ?  Come,  biing  him  to  me. 
I  only  do  this,  (and  he  feigned  to  draw  a  dagger,)  and, 
ptUi,  I  knock  his  head  at  my  feet.  (Bravo.)  That  is 
the  way  to  do  with  aristocrats,  priests,  and  bad  citizens. 
That  is  my  idea."  Another  orator  succeeded  him — 
"  Citizens,  a  serjeant  has  been  punished  unjustly  by  his 
captain.  I  know  it.  He  has  been  arrested.  I  demand 
his  release.  As  for  the  captain,  I  demand  that  he 
shall  be  brought  before  us.  We  will  tear  him  to  pieces, 
arid  each  will  carry  away  a  piece  with  him.  (Frantic 
applause.)" 

Such  are  the  friends  of  Louis  Bhmo  and  Ledru  HoUin. 

At  Lille,  however,  we  heard,  on  the  24:th,  that  the 
most  violent  measures  were  taken  against  those  who 
carried  about  any  but  popular  lists  of  candidates  ;  and 
several  Parisian  police  functionaries  went  down  to 
restore  order.  At  Lyons,  too,  renewed  excitement  pre- 
vailed. Three  lists  were  made:  one  admitting  Socialists ; 
tho  second  a  purely  republican  list ;  the  third  re-actiou- 
ist.  The  first  would  have,  perhaps,  the  most  weight  in 
Lyons;  but  the  50,000  electors  of  that  town  were 
oounterbahinced  by  the  70,000  of  the  country,  who  are 
totally  averse  to  any  she^e  or  form  of  Socialism. 

At  Perigueux,  proclamations  signed  by  Cabet,  and 
other  Communists,  excited  muoh  disgust  and  indigna- 
tion. 

In  a  word,  the  French  provinces  are  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  stupor,  agitation,  and  excitement  into  which 
they  have  been  thrown  by  the  revolution.  Paris,  with 
its  prodigious  National  duard,  Crarde  Mobile,  &c.,  has 
great  advantages ;  but  malefactors,  and  disaffected  of  all 
kinds.  We  taken  advantage  of  the  woods,  forests,  and 
scattered  villages,  to  exercise  their  trade.  Still,  though 
vast  ferment  has  prevailed,  principally  oaused  by  the 
unwise  selections  of  Rollin,  and  the  equally  unwise  ex- 
penditure of  his  secret  service  money  of  half  a  million, 
on  tlie  whole,  the  state  of  the  French  provinces  has 
been  nothing  like  so  deplorable  as  in  1830.  In  fact, 
geherally  speaking,  the  situation  is  much  better  than 
ftfter  the  former  reyglutiou. 
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As  a  specimen  of  the  mode  of  aotion  of  the  dele- 
gates of  Ledra  RolUn,  we  must  not  omit  another 
episode. 

"  In  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Oise  is  the 
pretty  town  of  Mantes,  which  has  always  enjoyed  the 
utmost  tranquillity.  This  state  of  happiness  has 
however  been  lately  much  troubled  on  account  of  the 
conduct  of  a  sub-commissary  of  Government,  who 
has  made  himself  rather  busy  in  influencing  the 
elections. 

"  M.  Roux,  for  such  is  the  name  of  the  commissary, 
got  an  official  list  published  of  the  names  of  the  can- 
didates for  the  Seine  and  Oise,  to  which  he  appended 
the  following  note  : — 
^  **  *  This  list  must  be  folded  up  and  deposited  in 
the  urn.' 

'*  This  list,  he  took  care,  should  be  distributed  in 
the  towns  by  the  commissaries  of  police,  and  in  the 
adjoining  country  by  the  gendarmes.  Although  no 
pne45ortainly  could  doubt  the  right  of  the  commissary 
to  circulate  what  lists  he  chose,  still  the  employment 
of  government  functionaries  for  its  distribution,  ap 
peared  as  an  attempt  to  control  the  liberty  of  the 
people  in  the  election.  The  note  appended  to  the 
li«t  was  little  else  than  an  order,  and  it  appeared  the 
more  necessary  to  be  submitted  to,  from  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  delivered. 

"  This  arbitrary  measure  was  not,  however,  sub- 
mitted to  without  murmur. 

The  two  clubs  of  the  town,  called  respectively 
tlie  Union  and  the  Travalllews,  took  up  the  subject, 
and  protested  unaaimously  against  the  proceeding. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  list  prepared  by  tho  com- 
missary, they  drew  out  one  of  their  own,  which  they 
sont  by  their  delegates  to  be  printed.  The  town 
only  contains  a  single  printing  office,  and  their  aston- 
iahmeut  may  be  conceived,  when,  on  proceeding  to  it, 
they  were  informed  that  they  could  not  have  their 
demand  complied  with.  The  printer  at  once  stated 
the  cause.  M.  Koux  had  sent  the  commissary  of 
police  to  him,,  ordering  him  not  to  print  anything 
whatever  which  was  connected  with  the  elections. 
On  tho  commissary  of  police  stating  his  commands, 
the.  printer  had  demanded  a  written  order,  which, 
hon^^rer,  was  refused  him.  On  bis  stating  that  he 
would  not  comply  with  a  mero  verbal  message,  force 
was  used,  so  that  the  interdiction  should  be  obeyed, 
Upon  these  facts  being  made  known  in  the  town, 
the  members  of  the  two  clubs  made  a  second  protes* 
tation  against  the  violence  and  illegality  of  such 
proceedings.  Liberty  of  opinion  was  thus  entirely 
denied  the  citizens  at  a  time  when  free  discussion 
was  roost  necessary. 

All  this  happened  the  evening  previous  to  the 
eleetions.  The  next  morning  the  citizens  proceeded 
to  register  their  votes,  and  amongst  others  the  under- 
eommissary,  M.  Roux.  As  might  have  been  expec- 
ted, he  was  received  with  a  very  bad  grace,  and 
oies  of  vengeance  were  uttered  against  him  by  the 
assembled  people.  However,  no  one  had  the  least 
intention  to  commit  any  injury  on  his  person.  M. 
Roux  had,  however,  come  armed,  as  he  carried  in 
bis  hand  a  Aword-stick.  He  addressed  the  assem- 
bled eitixens  in  no  very  measured  terms,  informing 
them  that  he  despised  much  more  than  he  feared 
^^^'Bi^aa  he  had  ha4  diiring  his  life  io  do  with 


eanaiUe,  such  as  they  were,  on  many  other  oocasionB, 
The  words  of  M.  Roux  produced  a  great  degree  of 
exasperation,  which  was  with  difficulty  calmed  in 
some  measure  by  the  main,  Ml'^Roux^Tien  proceeded 
to  record  his  vote.  The  an^ry  pbjitlliition  \»to  had 
been  collected  round  the  polling  placferigain  receired 
him  with  menaces  on  his  arriving  in  ttti^  rtreet. 

A  general  cry  arose  that  he  shotfld  be  tomed  out 
of  the  town,  and  "to  the  i'aflway '^-^" to  tho  ratt- 
way,"  was  shouted  from  all  sides.  The  mafrf,  vho 
all  along  endeavoured  to  preserve  th6  peace,  accom- 
panied  the  commissary,  and  much  assisted  in  pro- 
tecting him  from  the  vengeance  of  the  crowd. 

However,  the  state  of  affairs  became  alarming ;  % 
much  so,  that  both  M.  Roux  and'  the  maire  ;rere 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  a  shop.  Here'  the  mairf  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  him  to  leave  the  town,  in 
showing  him  that  he  had  caused  a'iust  irritation  in 
the  inhabitants  against  him,  by  his  conduct  in  en- 
deavouring to  curb  the  liberty  of  the  pfeas*,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  elections.  M.  Roux  tfeVs^sted  in  re- 
maining in  the  town,  nothwithstandiAg  Ihfe  persni- 
slons  of  the  maire,  The  people  were  not,  how6Ter, 
to  be  foiled,  and  the  shop  being  ontei-ed  by  a  nam- 
her  of  them,  the  commissary  was  forced  to  capita- 
late  ;  and  having  been  conducted  to  the  railvay,  be 
was  fairly  despatched  by  a  special  train.  In  a  siftn^e 
hour  tranquillity  was  completely  restored  to  fee 
town.  *  M.  Roux,  however,  only  went  the  length  of 
St.  Germain,  when  he  immediately  sought  out  31. 
Breuvery,  under-commissary  of  the  town,  from  vrhom 
he  asked  a  troop  of  soldiers,  to  protect,  according  to 
him,  the  liberty  of  the  elections,  which  had  been  tio* 
lated  at  Mantes.  His  demand  was  immediately  com 
plied  with,  and  he  depai'tod  for  tho  scene  of  his  lab 
dismission,  accompanied  by  fifty  cuirassiers  and  fiftj 
troops  of  tho  line.  With  these  for  "a  body-guard,  hi 
entered  triumphantly  into  the  hotel  of  the  under 
commissary  of  Mantes. 

No  sooner  had  his  arrival  become  known  in  th 
town,  than  it  was  again  in  commotion.  The  citizen 
filled  the  streets  and  public  places,  and  the  forme 
cry  of  '*To  the  railway"  was  soon  heard.  A  groa 
number  of  National  Guards  put  themselves  in  com 
munication  with  the  troops,  exposing  to  them  th 
conduct  of  tho  commissary.  This  had  the  dLsirc 
effect,  and  troops  and  National  Guard  fraternise 
together.  Thus  tho  auxiliaries  which  M.  Roui  ha 
brought  with  him  for  his  protection,  were  soon  a 
active  as  the  others  in  requiring  that  ho  should  leai 
the  town. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  yield*;  and  thtt 
after  a  few  hours  of  restoration,  tho  unfortuaai 
commissary  was  despatched  a  second  time  by 
special  train. 

M.  Durand,  the  commissary  for  the  "departmci 
of  the  Seine  and  Oise,  having  been  iiifodfied  of  ti 
imprudent  measures  which  had  been  taken  by  tl 
under-commissary,  had  already  saperaeded  him 
his  situation,  so  that  tho  citizeiui  pf  ICaiites  only 
little  hastened  his  ejection.  ^    . 

It  is  a  sad  state  of  the  country,  'vrliero  the  peop 
are  obliged  thus  to  take  the  law  into  their  o« 
hands  ;  but  it  is  not  less  so  where  iSii  extravftg:^ 
conduct  of  the  Government  agenta  .jj^i^jld^s  $ui 
illegal  proceedings  ^  bare  |kct  pf^ua^s^ 
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Thi  iNuaiMt  of  Life  and  Fire  Assorance  bas  been 
freqaoDtlj  eonjoined  in  one  office,  at  the  risk  of  one 
propiielarf  ,  and  under  the  guarantee  of  one  common 
ftind.  Then  is  no  reason  against  this  union — ^no 
other  reason  than  exists  against  the  trades  of  baker 
and  batcher  being  conducted  hj  one  person  or  in  one 
partQership;  while  there  is  no  closer  affinity  between 
the  characteristics  of  Life  and  of  Fire  Assurance  than 
th«rs  is  between  the  groceries  and  the  draperies  in  a 
gmeral  country  store.  The  risks  are  entirely  different; 
aod, therefore,  although  a  company  in  the  two  depart- 
ments  may  do  a  good  business,  vet  they  may  not 
bare  in  either  a  sufficient  number  of  risks  to  afford 
s  safe  aTerage,  although  that  may  with  equal  pro- 
bability tall  for  as  against  their  prosperity. 

There  are  returns  of  the  accidents  and  losses  by 

fin  in  large  towns,  which  show  a  remarkably  close 

aanal  srerage,  both  as  to  the  number  of  these  cala- 

mm,  and  tile  value  of  the  property  destroyed  in 

tbtB.     It  wonld  almost  appear  that  there  is  a  na- 

nzral  law  of  negligence,  which  leads  annually  to  the 

naie  or  nearly  the  same  number  and  Taluo  of  fires. 

Wc  do  not  assert  that  every  accident  of  this  nature 

tiriginatee  in  negligence.    Examples  frequently  occur 

vh^  human  prudence  could  scarcely  have  foreseen 

the  beginnings  of  destruction.    Fires  on  ships  at  sea. 

Although  the  risk  from  carelessness  in  these  wooden 

boQsf^  on  the  waters  seems  to  be  trebly  hazardous, 

are  yet  most  frequently  the  result  of  spontaneous 

eombvstion.     The  increasing  prevalence  of  science 

»i7l  tflid,  by  the  adoption  of  wiser  precautious  in  the 

stowage  of  cargoes,  to  diminish  the  number  of  these 

—the  saddest  and  the  most  terrible  of  all  the  acci- 

dt-Dts  by  fire.     A  very  large  proportion  of  the  acci- 

deotol  firea  in  barn-yards  originate  with  spontaneous 

mmbustion,  though  they  also  may  be  directly  traced 

t»  some  earelessness  in  the  examination  of  the  pro 

doee  before  it  was  stacked.     From  whatever  causes 

fins  originate,  there  is  apparently  a  nearly  equal 

aisual  average;  and  although  that  cannot  be  traced 

to  the  distinct  laws  which  form  the  basis  of  Life  As- 

foraaee,  yet  the  Fire  Assurance  Societies  need  not 

proceed,  and  they  do  not  proceed  on  mere  assump- 

tioas  in  ealeolatiDg  their  risks  and  in  fixing  their 

pTt^miinns, 

The  jnnetion  of  the  two  trades  does  not  therefore 
iovolre  the  proceeds  of  either  the  one  or  of  the  other 
in  any  unsucertained  hazard.  The  calculations  for 
Fire  Astaranee  may  not  be  so  precise  as  those  for 
Life  Assnrance;  but  a  larger  margin  can  be  allowed 
to  cover  this  difference. 

There  are  many  various  modes  adopted  of  accom- 
plishing Life  Assurance^  but  the  societies  are  divid- 
ed into  three  great  classes — Proprietary  Societies, 
If  utaal  Assurance  Associations,  and  Societies  partly 
Proprietory  and  partly  Mutual.  There  is  necessarily 
I  great  difference  to  intending  insurers  in  the  conse- 
locnces  resulting  from  the  choice  they  may  make 
nnoDgst  these  systems.  Proprietary  Societies  were 
Irst  in  tlie  field.  A  company  of  individuals,  with  a 
itated  capital,  accepted  an  annual  payment  in  return 
Tor  their  guarantee  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  to  the  heirs 
»f  the  inrared  at  his  or  her  death.  This  was  the 
^irst  and  simple  operation.     The  **  speculators^**  as 
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they  were  then  regarded,  had  not  only  the  advantage 
of  the  annual  premiums,  which  were  soon  discovered 
to  be  too  high,  but  also  of  the  numerous  forfeitures 
which  often  occurred  even  after  many  premiums  had 
been  paid.  Proprietary  Societies  have  been  deemed 
altogether  unnecessary  by  several  writers  who  have 
given  this  subject  their  consideration.  These  socie- 
ties have  generally  a  small  paid  and  a  large  sub- 
scribed capital.  Upon  the  former  they  pay  iidthout 
almost  any  exception  a  large  diridend.  Their  paid- 
up  capital  brings  only  a  small  interest ;  and  the  dif- 
ference per  cent,  between  that  interest  and  the  diri- 
dend is  lost  to  the  insurers.  They  pay  this  money. 
The  interest,  we  have  seen,  cannot  be  more  than  four 
per  cent.,  although  it  may  be  less ;  and  if  the  diri- 
dend be  eight  or  ten  per  cent.,  there  is  four  or  six  per 
cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  capital  lost  to  the  insurers. 
To  us  it  appears  that  this  payment  is  the  simple  re- 
turn for  a  risk  taken  and  a  guarantee  given.  The 
passengers  by  coach,  railway,  or  steam-boat»  may, 
with  equal  propriety,  look  to  the  profits  or  the  divi. 
dends  of  the  proprietary  of  the  coach,  or  steam-boat, 
or  the  shareholders  in  the  railway,  and  say,  "  we 
pay  them  all. "  The  customers  of  a  bsiker,  of  a  silk- 
mercer,  or  of  any  merchant,  or  tradesman,  whatever, 
might,  with  equal  justice,  turn  a  jaundiced  eye 
after  the  profits  made  in  the  shop  which  they  fre- 
quent ;  and  declare  that  by  forming  a  joint-stock 
mercery,  they  might  save  all  the  traders'  gains  upon 
their  traffic  in  silks.  The  shareholders  in  proprie- 
tary companies  were  justified  in  expecting  a  return 
for  the  risks  that  they  accepted  ;  and  this  was  par- 
ticularly true  at  a  period  when  very  insufficient  means 
existed  of  estimating  these  risks.  They  afforded  a 
decided  advantage  to  those  insurers  who  accepted 
their  policies.  They  were  the  pioneers  of  a  great 
system,  as  yet  but  in  its  infancy,  and  those  who  now 
reap  the  fruit  of  their  courage  or  enterprise  should 
regard  them  somewhat  in  the  light  of  those  daring 
adventurers  who  led  the  way  over  unknown  seas  to 
the  discovery  of  new  worlds. 

In  a  purely  proprietary  society  the  insured  have 
no  risk,  and  they  have  neither  share  nor  interest  in 
the  profits.  Their  bargain  is  fixed,  and  admits  of 
no  variation  ;  and  their  interest  is  to  look  for  the 
lowest  premium  accompanied  by  a  safe  guarantee. 
For  the  latter  they  will  be  guided  more  by  public 
report  than  perhaps  they  would  allow  themselves  to 
be  in  less  important  and  temporary  transactions. 
Those  parties  who  have  most  warmly  espoused  the 
cause  of  mutual  societies  argue  against  proprietary 
companies,  as  causing  an  absolute  waste  of  money. 
We  are  not  enabled  to  toke  that  view  altogether. 
The  decision  that  an  intending  insurer  may  make, 
must  be  formed  entirely  on  his  circumstances  and 
opinions.  In  a  proprietary  company  he  has  no 
hazard  whatever,  except  that  of  his  own  policy  not 
being  regularly  met.  He  has  no  responsibility  for 
the  company's  business.  He  has  no  claim  on  other 
policyholders,  or  on  their  estates ;  and  they  have  none 
whatever  on  him  or  on  his  estate.  The  transaction 
is  entirely  confined  within  the  sheet  on  which  his 
policy  is  exhibited,  and  travels  no  farther. 

Many  persons  desire  this  exception  from  retponsi- 
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bilitf .  The  world  has  many  timid,  neryous  sons  aad 
ilaughtera,  who  willingly  pay  some  percentage  on 
theiif  premiums,  to  be  relieved  from  risks ;  on  the 
same  principle,  in  this  case,  perhaps,  unneoessarily 
extended,  which  leads  them  to  make  any  assorante. 
They  do  not  comprehend  the  data  on  which  the 
science  is  based.  They  cannot  believe  that  life  and 
death  to  a  generation  come  regularly,  like  seed-time 
and  harvest :  summer  and  winter  :  and,  probably, 
with  often  still  greater  regularity.  They  hate  lia- 
bilities. They  perhaps,  love  ease  ;  and,  amongst 
all  its  manifestations,  chiefly,  and  prinoipally,  ease 
of  mind.  They  insure  for  no  other  purpose,  and  in 
one  respect,  on  one  object  of  importance,  they  have 
secured  their  wish.  They  will  not  even  allow' half  a 
shadow  to  intervene  between  them  and  the  end  of 
all  their  payments.  Tables  may  be  shown  to  them. 
Returns  may  be  read.  They  may  be  convinced  that 
there  is  a  mathematical  certainty  in  all  the  cidcula^ 
tlons  ;  but  they  want  a  pecuniary  certainty,  and  it 
need  not  be  denied  to  them.  They  will  not  throw  a 
sneck  of  doubt  on  the  figures  in  the  tables.  They 
will  hot  question  the  statistics  ;  but,  over  and  above 
all  statistical  figures,  they  prefer  a  pecuniary  guar- 
antc\».  ITie  income  may  assort  minutely  with  the 
expectancy  of  expenditure,  and  leave  a  large  gua- 
rantee ftind ;  but  something  may  happen  to  the  capi- 
tal :  and  they  still  cling  to  their  guarantee.  There 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be^  gratified,  and 
why  those*  who  take  the  trouble  of  gratifying  them 
should  not  be  rewarded  for  supplying  the  demand. 

There  are  also  particular  classes  of  insureni  to 
whom  Proprietary  Companies  present  special  ad-» 
Vantages.  In  the  complicated  pecuniary  transao^ 
tions  oT  our  time,  circumstances  often  render  Life 
Assurance  necessary  as  a  security  for  money  bor- 
rowed. Sometimes  it  is  only  necessary  to  provide 
this  security  for  a  limited  period;  and,  therefore, 
policies  are  issued  for  one  year,  for  seven  years,  and 
for  other  limits.  In  these  cases  the  insurers  will 
naturally  prefer  to  make  a  clear  payment  for  a  given 
policy,  without  reference  to  additions,  to  a  bonus,  or 
to  any  other  mode  whatever  of  participation  in  gain 
or  loss. 

The  entail  laws  originate  many  insurances.  An 
heir  of  entail  requires  money,  and  he  has  no  better 
security  to  offer  than  his  prospects  of  succession.  It 
is  however  uncertain,  and  lenders  secure  repayment 
by  making  an  assurance  on  his  life.  That  is  an 
absolute  matter  of  business;  in  which  they  require  a 
given  sum,  and  legally  we  believe  could  not  accept 
anything  above  their  clear  interest  in  the  .life. 
Therefore  Proprietary  Companies,  with  their  fixed 
payments  and  their  fixed  returns,  suit  their  purpose. 
The  proprietor  of  an  entailed  estate  overspends 
his  income.  No  en-or  is  more  common,  we  regret  to 
sny,  in  this  world  than  his  blunder.  The  property 
nominally  in  his  possession  is  equivalent  to  his  debts, 
or  more  than  equivalent,  but  it  cannot  be  attached. 
He  is  only  a  life-renter  ;  and  the  estate  at  his  death 
Teverts  unencumbered  to  his  independent  successor. 
There  is  no  help  in  that  case  but  to  make  an  assu- 
rance on  the  life ;  and  the  circumstances  are  so 
idontioal  with  those  noticed  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph, that  a  similar  course  is  wisely  adopted.  The 
i^iton  wnttt  their  eapital  and  interest.    They  want 


no  more,  and  they  wish  no  less.  Thenefors  ther 
fn>quently  rosort  to  the  means  afforded  them  of 
obtaining  a  certiun  sum  for  a  fixed  payments- 
There  is  nothing  to  pravent  a  Mutual  Socioty  from 
taking  the  policy.  In  that  case,  and  in  ull  similar 
instances,  they  would  act  as  a  proprietary  eouipauy. 
The  current  of  this  trade  does  not,  we  bcH«ve,  set 
largely  in  their  direction  ;  and  Mutual  Associatioui 
prefer  the  prosecution  of  their  peculiar  branclieft  ia 
the  business. 

There  is  no  class  of  men  who  have  derived  mon 
important  benefits  fi*om  life  insurances  than  the  ptv- 
prietors  of  entailed  estates.     Many  of  them  bsre 
families  reared  in  affluence  and  luxury,  and  yet  for 
whom  otherwise  no  adequate  provision  has  been,  or 
can  have  been,  made.     Tho  parent  has  no  ftecurilv 
of  life.     He  knows  not  what  a  day  nor  an  hm 
may  brhig  forth.     His   salary  alone  is  fixmi  and 
certain  for  his  life  ;  but  he  has  no  property  what- 
ever except  his  savings.      We  have  seen,  howeTcr, 
distressing  cases  of  this  nature,  where  the  huine, 
the  ground,  and    the   land,  long   associated  with 
a  particular  family,  were  doomed   to  pasi  away 
to  a  stranger,  although  the  old  house  was  jucuod 
with  the  light  ste))  and  the  cheerful  voices  o(  iu 
owners'  children.     The  entail  was  not  in  the  fuuiale 
succession,  and  they  (the  children  of  the  owner— il»e 
heiresses  of  a  long  ancestry)  were  only  tenants  in  t^<) 
homo  of  their  forefathers.     We  do  not  here  diwuss 
the  wisdom  or  the  folly  of  this  8alic  law.     Tl^e  pro- 
vision made  to  secure  the  existenc«j  of  an  estate  is  a 
family  had  secured  its  egress  and  their  expulsiuo* 
The  duty  of  the  present  owner  was  clear  and  rigid 
He  was  bound  to  straiten,  to  tighten,  and  ecouoinise. 
To  him  insurance  had  become  a  duty,  and  iU  neglect 
a  crime.     The  doty  has  often  boon  neglected  and  iii« 
crime  frequently  committed,  to  the  convenicuce  ni 
those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  writo  noveU  iu  tlircv 
volumes,  and  often  want  material — tasked  like  tb« 
Israelites  in  Egypt  to  produce  the  full  tale  of  p^isei 
from  a  short  stock  of  means  :   the  Israelites  nt^d' 
ed  straw  :  the  Literati  require  a  plot,  and  the  eiiui] 
laws  help  them  ;  but  they  fi-equently  mia^ep^e^enl 
the  owner  of  an  estate  in  these  ctrctuustancc&  a» ' 
worthy  man,  by  whom  this  provision  has  be<;n  ue 
gleoted,  and  who  at  his  death  leaves  a  family  wbou 
he  has  not  taught  to  work,  mouoylesa.     A  wonix] 
fool  that  person  may  have  been  ;  a  worthy  man  I 
certainly  was  not ;  and  some  benefit  might  accrtt| 
from  the  three  volumes  pica,  with  broad  margins  i 
they   described  him    in  his   proper    character,  a 
thoughtless,  loveless  to  his  own,  at  the  least ;  it  uf 
wilfully  and  depravedly  negligent. 

To  all  this  class  of  insurers  the  two  ffreat  diviaiot 
of  assurance  companies  present  their  inducements  c 
a  tolerably  equal  footing.  They  have  to  be  trii 
merely  on  their  merits,  for  their  peculiarities  do  n 
aflfeot  the  case.  All  parties,  whose  income  peris»b 
with  their  life,  are  in  the  same  poaition.  They  ha 
merely  to  calculate  in  which  division,  and  with  wb 
office  in  the  respeetivo  divisions,  thoy  can  aecun*  tl 
largest  return,  combined  with  ample  aeourity  for  t 
money  that  they  will  invest 

After  mutual  assurance  compajftiea  began  to 
very  generally  appreciated,  and  the  principle  ^'i<l< 
adopted)  many  of  the  proprietary  eocietiee  «duiitt 
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as 


the  ioMind  to  a  parlidpation  in  th«b  profits.  This 
vsi  M«oiii]didi«d  by  adding  what  is  termed  a  bonus 

Tearlr,  qainqoenniallv,  or  septennially,  to  the  poli- 
cies. In  other  societies  there  is  a  stipulated  propor- 
tion of  the  profits  added  to  the  original  sums  insured. 
The  entire  system  of  conferring  these  additions 
requires  Tery  careful  examination.  That  may, 
however,  fome  more  aptly  from  us  after  we  hare 
abridged  the  proposals  of  the  societies  whose  pro- 
tpectases  and  reports  have  been  forwarded  to  us. 
At  thii  stage  we  merely  hare  to  say,  that  any  parti- 
cipation in  profits  inrolves  the  fullest  liability  and 
responsibility  for  the  transactions  of  the  society. 
That  principle  in  commercial  law  may  require  cor- 
recUon.  We  state  frankly  our  opinion  in  favour  of 
a  change.  The  liability  of  partners  in  joint-stock 
companies  should  hare  some  limit  short  of  sums  that 
no  single  partner  can  p»y.  In  the  societies  to  which 
w«  are  now  rsierrinfr,  there  is  happily  Utile  risk  in 
the  matter.  We  might  be  liable  at  this  moment  in 
mnectioa  with  them  for  some  millions  sterling  ! 
And  we  do  not  count  the  risk  at  sixpence.  It  is  not 
tlmfore  in  oonneetion  with  our  subject  that  we  re- 
^  to  the  law  regarding  the  liability  of  partners  in 
johit-Btock  companies,  above  their  subscriptions, 
vhere  there  is  a  published  capital,  divided  into  a 
dt^ciared  number  of  shares.  We  cannot  see  exactly 
hwM  Act  of  Piarliament  should  make  the  distinc- 
tion t^atan  Act  of  Parliament  really  does  accomplish. 
Tha  proprietor  of  «  railway  company  are  merely  li- 
1^  to  the  val  ue  of  their  shares.  A  pajrty  eompciaing 
a  itttB-boat  tompsuiy,  because  they  have  net  trou- 
^  Partiament  ^r  a  bill,  are  liable  to  the  extreme 
<^  their  noeans  and  substance,  for  the  debts  of  the 
<^|«Df.  A  general  Act  and  process  of  registration 
BHght  be  made  to  cover  all  these  concerns,  without 
iitim4te  prejudice  to  the  public. 

Whenever  the  insured  participate  in  the  profits  of 
t^  ioMirer,  they  are  liable  in  all  the  transactionB  of 
^  company.  In  the  notorious  case  of  the  West  Mid- 
dlesex—a bubble  that  burst  some  years  ago — if  any 
respoQiihle  parties  had  participated  in  the  profits  re- 
>W  by  the  persons  who  conducted  it,  they  would 
hsTo  been  liable  for  its  general  debts.  The  only  ad- 
factage  therefore  offered  by  a  proprietary  company, 
▼ho  share  their  profits  with  their  customers,  is  the 
?Qarafltee  of  the  paid-up  capital ;  and  also  of  the 
Personal  means  of  the  shareholders,  who  are  ulti 
t&ately  liable  to  the  insured.  The  guarantee  is 
M  of  great  Talue,  merely  because  it  has  never,  we 
*hink,  been  required,  in  any  respectable  society,  witli 
an  average  number  of  policies. 

Mutual  Assurance  societies  generally  charge 
higher  premiums  than  Proprietary  companies.  The 
^n»'ired  are  not  ultimate  losers  by  the  high  rate.  It 
ifibrds  an  accumulated  capital ;  and  reverts  to  them 
*^  Iwt.  The  matter  works  iu  the  following  way: — 
fvo  parties,  A.  B.  and  C.  D.,  proceed  to  take  out  a 
H^y,  which  costs  them  £50  annually  each  in  pre- 
iniom.  They  select  a  mutual  office,  or  one  in  which 
th .'  principal  p^rt  of  the  profits  are  divided.  Thoy 
»'gbt,  probably,  in  another  and  a  similar  office,  in 
'vme  respects  obtain  the  same  policy  at  £45  each. 
^'  D.  dies  in  ten  years  from  the  date  of  his  policy — 
H  say  £2,000-— and  he  has  paid, irrespective  of  inte* 
t**<taceniiDgon  the  payments,  a  sum  pf  £600.  In  the 


second  office  named,  he  would  have  paid  £iM.  His 
estate  has,  therefore,  lost  £50,  on  a  transaetlen  in 
which  it  has  gaiaed  £  1,500,  minus  the  interest  on 
the  annual  payments.  A.  B.  survives,  from  the  date 
of  his  policy y  40  years,  and  has  paid  £2,000  in  capi- 
tal, with  a  very  large  addition  in  accrt^ing  interest. 
In  the  second  office,  he  would  have  paid  £1,800;  but 
the  additional  £200  was  not  lost  to  him.  They  in 
the  currency  of  the  policy  fortifiei  the  position  of 
his  company.  They  increased  the  accumulated 
stock.  They  ran  up  an  efective  guarantee.  And 
at  the  close  of  his  connexion  they  are  returned  with 
interest. 

In  mutual  associations  therefore,  the  rate  of  pre- 
mium is  of  small  moment ;  although  it  is  absolutely 
unnecessary  to  raise  it  higher  than  the  real  Talue 
returned.  An  undue  margin  discourages  the  sys* 
tern,  retards  assurances,  thus  injuring  the  public 
and  the  societies  ;  and  while  there  can  be  no  temp- 
tation whatever  for  mutual  associations  to  cut  daur 
gerously  low,  yet  they  only  show  a  wise  dissrimina^ 
tion  in  avoiding  a  wide  deviation  from  the  line  of 
complete  security.  As  they  accumulate  capita),  #e 
will  expect  societies  of  this  description  to  increase 
tbeir  rates,  or  charge  for  admission.  That  course  has 
been  adopted  already,  and  exactly  as  funds  accur 
mulate  largely,  the  existing  members  will  raise 
their  terms.  It  would  be  better,  therefore,  fpr 
the  public  interest,  and  better  also  for  th^  societies  in 
which  new  blood  should  be  steadily  infused*  that  np 
large  and  extravagant  fund  be  accumulated.  In 
many  instances  hitherto,  the  habit  has  been  entirely 
different  from  that  which  we  anticipate.  Enter 
in  time  to  share  the  quinquennial  or  the  septennial 
division  of  profits,  is  the  intimation  emanating  from 
many  most  respectable  quarters.  They  are  fortunate 
who  bit  the  favourable  hour,  but  we  see  not  yet,  and  we 
have  long  struggled  to  see  the  justice  of  dividing  the 
profits  of  five  years  with  the  member  of  five  moutha* 
The  plan  of  adding  bonus  to  bonus,  and  accumu- 
lating them  all  against  the  common  fund,  will  not, 
we  believe,  be  permanent.  We  even  doubt  the  ne- 
cessity, in  strict  justice,  of  paying  any  bonus  on  po- 
licies where  the  premiums  paid,  with  their  interest, 
are  not  equal  to  the  sum  insured.  Wo  know  the 
argument,  that  if  a  higher  sum  has  been  charged 
annually  on  a  policy,  although  it  be  current  only 
fur  a  year,  than  experience  shows  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  as  the  average  premium,  that  sum  should 
revert  to  tho  insured.  But  a  much  larger  sum  is 
added  to  the  policy  in  certain  cases  than  any  over- 
charge of  this  nature.  It  would  not  be  difficult 
to  show  the  possibility,  in  accordance  with  several 
published  statements,  of  bestowing  on  a  policy  more 
money,  by  way  of  bonus,  than  any  overcharge  that 
could  by  any  means  occur.  In  aJl  pecuniary  ar- 
rangements, it  is  wiser  and  better  not  to  make  tho 
overcharge,  than  to  be  at  trouble  retm*ning  the 
money  ;  and  we  hold  it  to  be  perfectly  fair  and  rea- 
sonable, having  provided  that  there  shall  only  be  a 
limited  accumulation,  to  reserve  that  fund  for  the 
use  of  those  whoso,  payments  have  been  i^ufficiently 
extended  to  rander  their  transactions  profitable  to 
the  company. 

We  have  now  to  notice  the  different  modes  of  in- 
surance adopted  by  various  societies,  the  facilities  or 
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iffdUMfitaMIti  ftf!brAed't6iTitureffl,  and  their  prbbable 


ctrnt^fflencen  on  the  interests  of  the  companies. 


We  ahall    h^realt^  hav6  lOttm  km  parttoahH  tii 
I  state  regarding  the  progress  tf  thev^isriouteotnptt&di. 
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[  We  hxve  been  obliged,  fTronx  the  length  of  the  very  interesting  history  of  the  French  Hevolutton,  daring  the  mon^,  h  fie 
preceding  jpagfs,  to  omit  our  tuual  Literary  Begister,  We  shaU  take  cove  f>  ih^  Jwke  .No^to  hfixg  up  aU  ik 
anpftars  ai  preseut  in  our  postession,  and  all  the  works  thai  may  reach  us  previam  io  the  10(4  or  ISA  ^fMtj^*] 


JANE  EYRE** 


W£  a^  somewliai  tardy  in  our  notice  of  this  work, 
Irhicb  is  undoubtedly  the  best  novel  of  the  season,  if  that 
can  be  called  a  novel  which  is  written  in  the  style  of  an 
autobiography.  We  have  rarely  had  the  pleasure  of  read- 
ing a  better  or  more  interesting  worJc  of  its  class.  '^  Jane 
£yre'*  has  already  acquired  a  standard  renown,  and  few 
cinmlating  libraries,  we  should  think,  of  any  pretensions,  are 
now  without  it.  The  earnest  tone,  deep  fervour,  and  truth- 
fbl  delineation  of  feeling  and  nature  displayed  in  its  pages, 
mBBt  render  it  a  general  (avourite. 

The  story  is  a  lore  one,  but  it  is  love  out  of  the  common 
course,  and  the  scenes  and  incidents  which  are  evolved  out 
of  its  development  are  not  of  an  ordinary  kind,  though  they 
are  not  beyond  the  probability  of  occurrence  in  actual  life. 
There  is  a  touch  of  nature  in  the  whole  book,  which  is  one 
of  its  greatest  charms.  The  heroine,  an  orphan,  is  left,  on 
the  death  of  her  parents,  to  the  care  of  her  mother's  brother, 
Mr.  Heed  of  Gateshead-hall;  into  whose  house  she  is  taken 
in  her  infeney,  to  he  brought  up  with  his  children*  Her 
ancle  soon  dies,  and  she  is  cruelly  used  by  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
Reed,  her  two  dmighters,  and  one  son,  the  latter  of  whom 
turns  out  a  profligate.  To  get  rid  of  her,  it  is  decided 
that  she  should  be  sent,  at  ten  years  of  age,  to  Lowood 
tehoel,  a  sort  of  semi-oharttable  institution,  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Hev.  Mr.  Brocklehurst,  a  prond  and  pom- 
pous clergyman,  who  acted  also  as  treasurer  to  the  same. 
She  finds  a  friend  in  Miss  Temple,  the  superintendent,  a 
good  and  amiable  lady,  who  is  kind  to  all  the  pupils,  as 
ihr  as  the  rules  of  the  institution  and  the  directions  of  Mr. 
Brocirehurst  will  allow  her.  She  makes  a  companion  of 
Helen  Bums,  a  patient,  uncomplaining,  pious  girl,  a  few 
^ears  older  than  herself,  with  whom  she  has  many  inter- 
esting eonversatfons,  and  to  whom  she  relates  her  treat- 
ment'ftt)m  Mrs.  Reed. 

The  ibllowing  passage  describes  the  hard  lot  of  charity 
girls^  and  the  sufierings  and  privations  they  have  often  to 
endure  in  the  coldest  season  of  the  year  :— 

"Duriaff  JaBtary»  I^bmaiy,  and  part  of  March,  the  daep 
snoiM,  and,  after  their  melUa^,  the  almost  imjMissable  roads,  pie- 
veatod  our  stirring  beyond  the  garden  walla,  oscept  to  go  to 
church ;  but  within  these  Limits  we  had  to  pass  an  hoar  every 
day  ia  the  open  air.  Onr  ck>thing  was  insnfiident  to  protect  ns 
ftauk  the  serere  eold ;  we  had  no  boots ;  the  snow  got  into  oar 
shoes  and  melted  there ;  oar  nngloved  hands  became  munbed  and 
ooverad  with  ohilMams,  as  were  our  feet.  I  remember  well  the 
distracting  irritsition  I  endured  from  this  cause,  eivery  evening 
when  my  feet  inflamed ;  and  the  torture  of  thnnting  the  sweHed, 
Mir  and  stiff  toes  into  my  shoes  in  the  morning.  Then  the 
sentoty  Mipply  of  food  was  distressing ;  with  the  keen  appetites 
tf  gn>wing  ehi)dren,  we  had  scarcely  snlReient  to  keep  idive  a 
delioate  invalid.  From  this  deflcieney  of  nonrishment  rmlted  an 
abuse,  which  pmsed  hardly  on  the  yoonger  pnpils.    Whenever 


the  fuaiahed  great  girls  hod  an  oppoitouty,  ifad^r  woald  otsx  «r 
menace  the  little  ones  oat  of  their  portion.  Many  a  tinK  1  hvt 
sharrd  between  two  eLumants  the  precious  mofiel  of  brovs  brad 
distributed  at  tea  tfme;  and,  after  relinqaishitig  to  a  IM  Uf 
the  contents  of  my  mug  of  eo(fee,.  I  have  trwiOliwsd  the  itwiste 
with  an  aeeompannient  of  secret  1ear9,-li9mil  flfani  w  hrik 
exigency  of  hanger. 

"  Sundays  were  dreary  days  in  that  wintry  ieaMi.  We  W  H 
walk  two  miles  to  Brocklebridge  Chorch,  where  oar  patron  c«- 
dated ;  we  set  out  cold,  we  arrived  at  ehtereh  edfetor.  Dan? 
the  morning  serrice  we  became  ahnost  pamH^Md."  It  wn  IM  fa 
to  return  to  dinner,  and  an  aUowance  of  csold  meat  and  M  '* 
the  same  penurioas  proportion  obserted  in  ottt"  ordiMiy  w«^ 
was  served  round  betwcea  the  services. 

"At  the  close  of  the  afternoon  uenrice,  we  retumed  1^«  w 
posed  and  hilly  road,  where  the  bitter  winter  Wind,  Mo«ia?  wf 
a  range  of  snowy  summits  to  the  nox^,  ahnest  a»y«d  4t  3bi 
from  onr  fiices.** 

The  only  change  that  summer  brought  to  their  cowBtioi 
was  the  natural  change  ft-om  heat  to  cold«  In  alledier  («> 
spects  the  liib  of  these  forlorn  ohfldran  of  ebariiy  resMM^ 
as  wretched  as  ever,  and  sometimes  even  more  so.  I/>«w 
Orphan  Asylum  was  built  in  a  very  unhealthy  sifuation  in 
a  forest  dell,  on  the  hanks  of  a  stream,  from  which  fogs^^* 
tinnally  arose.  In  snmmer,  therefore,  it  was  often  nsiwi 
by  typhus,  which  carried  off  great  nmnhnrt  of  virtimsfr" 
among  the  half-starved  orphan  children.  To  hy^ffoA,  i 
sum  of  fifteen  pounds  was  paid  for  each  girl,  on  her  entrant, 
by  her  friends,  to  entitle  her  to  admission — tbcde6ci«wj 
for  their  board  and  teaching  bemg  supplied  by  «becr^ptio» 
It  was,  therefore,  partly  a  charity  school;  and  jet  h* 
hospital,  and  one  part  of  right  and  three  parts  charitaWf 
institutions,  are  .not  always  the  best  or  most  corafortaMp. 
There  still  remains  in  tlie  breast  of  the  inmates  a  feel'u>g^ 
pride,  arising  iVom  their  paid  title  to  he  there,  whiek  liw« 
a  proportionate  sense  of  degradation  at  the  dependent  esttw 
of  their  position,  and  their  knowledge  that  though  M 
right  to  admission  has  been  duly  purchased,  their  sub5i>W 
and  education,  their  bed,  board,  and  lodgtng,  have  to  be  pfj 
vided  for  by  the  often  unwilling  subBoriptions  of  what  HrW 
Burns  fitly  styled,  in  her  description  of  the  institution,  i 
"different  benevolent-minded  ladies  and  gentlemen  in tb 
neighbourhood  and  in  Loa«lon."  This  feelii«  Jane  was « 
solved  to  conquer. 

In  duo  time,  from  her  resoluteoees  af  charact*  »^ 
straight-forwardness  of  disposition,  combined  whh  her  gtta 
aptitude  for  teaching  as  well  as  learning,  and  her  deterouia 
tion  to  depend  upon  her  own  exeriioos,  and  never  to  ittai 
to  Gatesbead-hall,  Jane  Eyre,  after  beiag  ate  yews  *  1^ 
became  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  Insdtntion,  iu  '^ 
situation  abo  remained  two  years.  She  }»d  k«t,  at  an  ew| 
stage  of  their  aoquaiDtaBca.  her  eoapAniaa,  Helaa  Buni 
who  died  of  oontamption.    Theeharaoler  of  this  fill  >*<^ 
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The  mamage  of  aIiss  Templb  altered  Jane's  desire  to  re- 
main ift  Lawood,  for  she  foand  she  oould  not  be  so  happy 
with  any  other  saperintendent,  as  she  had  been  with  that 
gralle  and  kind  friend.  She,  therefore^  inserted  an  ndvcr- 
timnent  in  the  eoonty  paper  for  a  ^^ituf  ti^n  'A^  gc^ro^nMs 
ID  a  prirate  family.  In  the  course  of  a  week  (what  will 
^  id^vxiiaemw^  ;i9t.  afcornpli9h?}.«h9  rcce|vcd.  ^n  answ^ 
from  a  Xfrs.  F^iriAXt  residing  at  a  place'  calle^l  Tliornfiold 
HaII,  .r  tonsHU'erabfe  tliVthmbe  from  Lbwood,  in  tktiottter 
eouRlf  .i)|of«^r,-^  eA^^n^  her  ihe  <hargm  6(  a  littk  girl. 
under  ten  years  of  age,  which  she  aooeptMl,  and  here  begins 
the  really  striking  and  exciting  portion  of  her  story. 

The  proprietor  of  Thornfield  Hall  is  a  strange,  moody, 
impetoons  person  nanaed  Rochester,  who  resides  Chcro  at 
Qneertiin  interrals,  and  leaves  the  house  in  charge  of  his 
koMkecper,.  Mrfc  Rim&is,  Uia  ward,  Ihe  dauglit^r  of.  a 
Ymeh  opem  dalicer,.M  tiM  iii^tlo  g^l  of  whom  Jaoo  Kyru 
bmnet  tke.  goTaneM^  There  ia  a  mystery  about  that 
quiet  «U  hail  of  TWttft«l4» ;  which  Jaae,  iu  Iter  solitary 
«aMknags.thM«|;h  /it^^xain^y  endeavoura  to  penetrate*  A 
sBBB|e,  nncMthijRt,  i«w,  »nd  •  thrilling  laugh  10  often  heard 
rtttin;  through  its  lonely  passages,  which  nobody  but  her- 
v^UmiM  to.jtticMlff  aihI  .when  she  asks  for  an  explaontion, 
t^vtwld  it.ls  0Bit>  of  tbo  serrants,  named  Grafo  Poole, 
•h»  addi^led  |o-  drinking* 

l(fas^o.  the  lugb  road,  towards  evening,  as  Jane  was 
maiflf  it.i(o  tha  npar^s^  town  to  post  a  letter,  that  sUc  flr^t 
sMiviik  U^fokefiter,  her  master,  who  was  afterwards  to  have 
Mcb  a  remarkable  effect  on  her  destiny.  Here  is  thc^  scene  : — 

"Oq  the  JU^4tf)p  ^vhove  me  sat  the  rising  moon;  p:\lc  yet  as  a 
t^  bat  krigiilbf t^ii^  jnomeatly :  she  looked  over  Hay,  which, 
•»i«  iwft  is  tiff(6,.wnt  np  a.bUie  smoke  from  its  few  chimneys  ;  it 
■^  fet  a  mile  distant,  but  in  the  absolute  hush  I  oould  hear  plainly 
iii  iJua  Durmors  of  life.  My  ear  too  felt  the  flow  of  currents ; 
hi/tA  dales  anfl  depths  I  cbtdd  not  tell:  hot  there  were  raauy 
^^Rjtod  U&y,  and  donUtlMt  *Uttiy  books  tkreadiog  tiieir  posses. 
^•liiBg  odin  bBtm^Bd  alice  the  tinkle  of  tk«  aeareat  streams, 
^m^oi  th^,  nost  remote. 

"i  nde  noise  broke  on  these  fine  ripplings  and  whisperings,  at 
''^^  so  (ar  away  and  so  clear;  a  positive  tramp,  tramp ;  a  metid- 
L'c dziler, which  dhced'the  soft  wavcAranderings  }  as,  in  a  pie* 
^,1h0  i^fii  HMB  <ef  » trag,  or  the  rongh  boles  of  a  great  oak, 
^"n  k  imk  and  atfoag  ok  the  fisregrouiid,  effafle  tlie  aiirial  dis- 
t<ffl(c  U  anue  hill,  sonuy  hori;u>a  and  blended  clouds,  where  tint 
£^t>  into  tint, 

"TV  din  was  on  t)ie  causeway :  a  hone  was  roming ;  the  Mindings 
^  tlielaiK  vHHid  it,  btt«  ft  appfoaebed.  I  was  just  Icatving  the  stile. 
!<tMtltpiikwikiaaniiw«I«itstiUtofetitgoby.  Inthosedaysl 
*^  }^U(ft  tad  all  sorts  of  fiancies  bright  and  dark  tenanted  my  mi  nd : 
tncacBories  of  nursei^y  stories  were  there  amongst  other  rubbish; 
»-J<l  vlio  they  recurred,  maturing  youth  added  to  them  a  vigour 
^  midnes*  beyond  what  childhood  Could  give.  As  this  horse 
*PP«><4ml,  and  as  I  watched  for  it  to  appear  thfongh  the  dusk,  I 
nttabmd  ceitan  of  Bessie^s  tales  wherein  flgared  a  North>of- 
WmI  tj^t,  cdlfd  a  *Q>trash;*  which,  in  the  form  of  horse, 
^,  or  large  dog,  haunted  solitary  ways,  and  sometimes  rnmc  up- 
«>  bebted  trarellers,  as  this  horse  was  now  coming  upon  me. 

"li'VTQ  >Try  near,  but  net  yet  in  sight ;  when,  in  addition  to  the 
'^P,  trsnp,  I  hatnl  a  rash  under  the  hedge,  and  close  down  by 
^  ^^  it«lBS  gUded  a  great  dog,  whose  black  and  white  ook)ur 
«*ift  bin  a  distinct  olyect  against  the  trees.  It  ^-ns  exactly  one 
saj'fi  of  Bessie's  Gytrash — a  liou-like  creature  with  long  hair  aud 
■huge  head:  it  passed  me,  however,  quietly  enough  ;  not  staying 
^  look  up,  with  stnuige  pretereaaiae  eyes,  in  my  face,  as  1  half 
^P"^  it  would.  The  horse  followed— a  tall  steed,  aud  on  it.H 
w  a  lidfiRi  .TKt  bmm^  the  hwaaa  being,  broke  the  spell  at  once. 
^fi^  eror  jod^  ihe  Gytrash ;  it  was  always  alone ;  and  goblins, 
jomj  Dotioa*,  tiibugh  they  might  tenant  tlie  dumb  carcasses  of 
•asti,  could^Bca/6e 'covet  shelter  in  the  common-phice  human  form. 
^oOtitash  WM  «)iia-.MMdy  a  tnuretter  taking  the  short  cut  to 
*>i^  '  He  pawafc  add  I  went  on ;  a  iew  steps  and  I  turned : 
A KUding  voood.i^f^aiii  excUmaticn  of  '  What  the  deuce  is  to  do 
*'*•'*  wjd  a  dattering  tumble  arrested  my  attention.  Man  and 
^«  vefe  d6«^ ;  IJvey  slipped  on  the  sheet  of  ice  which  glazed 
^ttasetrtf.-   fkto^deiebiaiitfbonBdi^gbaok,  and  seeing  his  master 


J  ihe  horse  gioan^  barked  till  the 
r^ealBg  hflit  echoed  the  soond;  which  was  deep  in  proportion  to 
">«  BugsM^  ..  H9  smM  nmnd  the  proatrite  gxonp,  and  then 


he  mniup  to  jnc  (  i|>,tir9<  oil  be.Ao^  do;--.tih«dr»  iraf  ,)¥;^%^)itift 
at  hand  to  BUiiuaon.  I  ob^^ed^  hi  in,  and  wvlkcd  down  Jto  the  txu* 
veller,  by  this  time  struggling  himself  free  of  his  steed.  His  efibrta 
were  so  vigorous,  I  thougt  he  could  not  be  much  hurt ;  but  I  asked 
him  the  question : — 

"  *  Are  you  injured,  sir  ?* 

"  £  tl^ik  Ihe  if  ok  sfcaf  ing,  bnt  am  not  certain ;  however,  he  was 
pronouncing  some  formula  which  prevented  him  from  replying  to 
me  directly.  ,, 

"  *  Can  1  do  anything?*  I  asked  again. 

^*  *  Yon  can  just  stand  to  one  side,*  he  answered  as  he  rose,  fu-st 
to  his  knees,  and  tluQk  to  his  feet.  I  did;  whereupon  began  a 
heaving,  stamping,  clattering  process,  accompanied  by  a  barking 
and  baying  which  removed  me  effectually  some  yards  distance:  but 
I  would  not  be  driven  quite  away  till  I  saw  the  event.  This  was 
Anally  fortunate;  the  horse  was  re-established,  and  the  dog  was 
silenced  with  a  '  Down,  Pilot ! '  The  traveller  now,  stooping,  felt 
his  loot  and  leg,  as  if  trying  wither  they  were  aoMd;  apparently 
something  ailed  theip,  lor  he  halted  to  the  stile  whence  I  had  just 
risca,  aud  sat  down. 

I  was  in  the  mood  for  being  useful,  or  at  least  officious,  I  think, 
for  I  now  drew  near  him  again. 

***If  you  ave  hart,  ami  want  help,  sir,  I  em  fetch  some  OP^ 
cither  from  Tberntfiehl  Hall  or  from  Hay.* 

"'Thank  you}  I  shall  do:  I  have  no  broken  bonca— only  a 
sprain;'  and  again  be  .stood  up  and  tried  his  foot,  but  the  result 
extorted  an  involunlar)-  *  ugh  ! ' 

**  Sometld ng  of  daylight  stlR  lingered,  and  the  moon  was  waxing 
bright ;  I  could  see  him  plainly.  His  figure  Was  enveloped  kt  a 
riding  doak,  fur  collarad,  and  steel  clasped :  its  detMle  wefC  not 
apparent^  but  I  traced  the  general  points  of  middk  height,  and 
considerable  breadth  of  chest.  He  had  a  dark  face,  with  stepi 
features  and  a  heavy  brow ;  his  eyes  aud  gathered  eyebrows  looked 
ireful  and  thwnrtecl  just  now;  be  was  past  youth,  bnt  hod  not 
Naehed  middle  ago : — ^perhaps  he  might  he  thirtjHiive.  I  frit  xto 
fear  ef  liim,  and  but  little  shyness.  Had  he  been  a  handsome, 
heroic-looking  young  gentleman,  I  should  not  have  dared  to  «tand 
thus  questioning  him  against  his  will,  and  offering  my  services  un- 
asked. I  had  hardly  ever  seen  a  handsome  youth :  never  in  my 
life  spoken  to  one.  I  had  a  theoretical  reverenco  and  homage  fer 
beauty,  elegance,  galUkutry,  fhseiaation  -,  but  had  I  met  those  qnft> 
lities  incarnate  in  nwsculine  shape,  I  shoukl  have  known  instinet* 
i>ely  that  they  neither  had  nor  could  have  sympathy  with  anything 
in  mc,  and  should  Imvc  shunned  them  as  one  would  fire,  lightning, 
or  anything  else  that  is  bright  but  antipathetic. 

Mr.  Rochester  takes  a  strange  fancy  ibr  holdinf  loD|^<dn* 
versations  with  tho  humble  governess,  with  whom  be  }« 
strangely  communicative  on  some  points,  and  peculiarly  nova- 
terious  on  other:*,  and  whom  ho  questions  closely  as  to  her 
parwntngo,  former  life,  education,  and  nccompiishments. 

One  night,  Jane,  alarmed  by  a  strong  smell  of  Are,  Savoi 
her  master  from  being  burnt  in  his  lied,  the  curtain*  of  which 
had  been  sctilro  to  by  some  one.  Jano  believed  itwaa  Gmco 
Poolo.  IWhestcr  desires  to  keep  the  incident  a  secret,  to  lier 
groat  surprise. 

The  onwrii-d  progrresa  of  the  narmttw  becomes,  fh)m  this 
point,  more  nnimatcd  and  interesting.  We  can  bist  briefly 
sum  up  the  plot,  desirous,  as  wo  are,  to  give  another  q^uota- 
tion.  to  show  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  work. 

We  pass  over  sevornl  Mccnes  and  confibulations,  of  a  alrik- 
ingly  graphio  and  characteristic  sort,  iliua trativo  of  the  pecu- 
liar stamp  of  mind  and  moral  and  relative  position  of  both. 
In  tho  portraiture  of  each,  great  individuality  is  exhibited, 
and  the  different  idtosyncraoies  of  both  are  admirably  broaght 
out.  The  feeling  of  love  on  tho  part  of  the  hanglUy  and  iordlgr 
owner  of  Thornfield  Ilnll  for  his  quiet  Aud  hamblo,  bui 
thoughtful  and  fri'avo,  dependent^  grudunily,  but  imaiat- 
tbiy,  forces  itself  on  and  over  his  heart,  until  he  oan  no 
longer  mnstor  his  pnasion.  Rocheeter  is  a  sort  of  BynMi  in 
prose.  It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  ationg  enoi^gy  and 
graphic  fidelity  to  what  one  might  fancy  auch  a  por«oiukg»  in 
real  life  to  be,  with  which  hie  chatacter  ia  diAWo. 

Company  cAroo  to  Thornfield  Uall.  *'  Troops  of  frteoda^" 
such  as  Othello  ret'era  to  aa  attending  him  in  hia  btafc  dnye. 
Aokong  them  a  Lady  Ingram,  the  wife  of  I^rd  Ingram,  with 
her  two  daughters,  to  the  oldest  of  wlu^m  tVochester,  ruapour 
says,  is  betrothed.  He  inaiata  on  Jaao  Eyro  joining  tho 
company  anS  romainiog  in  it  during  all  their  sportaaud  en* 
tertaioments.  A  gipsy  soene->in  which  the  hero  faimielfj  in 
th«  obaraoter  of  an  old  spMwifb  of  tho  tribe,  (9II1  ih«  fortuiMV 
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6f  fli«  Udtos-^s  w»n  <l«sert1>e<].  One  day,  dnring  the  tem- 
portiy  abie*ee  of  Mr.  Roebestor,  a  Mr.  Mason,  a  itraoger 
|»  all  pavtiea,  arriyet  and  takot  up  bis  abode  at  ibe  ball. 

Tbat  nigbt,  «opn  alter  tbe  guests  bad  retired,  an  alarm 
vas  given,  and  a  cry  for  help  runi^  throughout  the  house. 
Some  ono  had  attempted  to  murder  Mr.  Ma^on,  who  is  secret- 
ly removed  from  the  house  by  Rochester,  ere  the  morning. 
Soon  after  this  Jane  Eyre  goes  to  visit  her  aunt  Reed,  en 
her  deathbed,  moved  by  representations  of  her  bavin sr  had  an 
apoplectic  fit  from  tbe  bad  conduct  of  her  sod  John  Reed,  and 
rtmains  till  afur  ber  funeral. 

Ia  the  long-run.  Rochester  owns  his  passion,  and  it  is  agreed 
that  the  marriage  should  take  place  immediately.  The  pre- 
parations were  hurried  ;  but  a  night  or  two  previous  to  the 
bridal  day,  Jane  was  disturbed  in  ber  bed  by  the  appearance 
oft  large  woman,  with  swollen  features  and  dishevelled  hair, 
vho  drew  aside  the  ourtains  of  her  bed,  and  after  looking  nt 
%Mr  with  thraatenbig  aspect,  deranged  all  ber  nwrriage  gar- 
ments, and  tore  in  two  her  splendid  marriage  veil,  tramplin;; 
it  on  the  ground,  with  every  mark  of  contempt  and  scorn. 
The  bridal  mom  arrived^  so  aniiously  looked  for  by  expectant 
brides.  But ' '  the  course  of  true  love  never  did  ran  smooth. " 
Tbe  bamis  were  forbidden  at  tbe  altar,  and  by  Mason,  wIkmc 
sister  was  tbe  wife  of  Rochester,  4  dangerous  luriatio,  kept 
In  oonoealmeat  in  Tborntield  Hall,  under  the  charge  of  Grace 
^oole,  who  kept  something  else  in  conceaIment>-namely.  a 
private  bottle  of  gin.  She  it  was  who,  on  three  oocasiovis. 
•Inding  the  vigilaneo  of  her  keeper,  hnd  alarmed  Jane  F^yro, 
flrvt  by  setting  Are  to  Rochester's  bed  ;  secondly,  by  stabbing 
iMf  blather  in  his :  and  thirdly,  by  banging  over  and  distqrl^ 
Ing  Jane  herself  in  her  solitary  chamber,  and  tearing  her 
marriage  veil  contemptuously  in  twain. 

The  mystery  is  revealed-^the  problem  is  explained — •*  the 
Congress  is  dissolved" — the  low  hoarse  liugh  has  found  an 
owner,  and  Jane  has  lost  a  husband.  Of  course  she  can  no 
longer  remain  in  RoHiester's  bouse.  That  gentleman,  in  his 
desperation,  proposes  that  she  should  accompany  him  to  the 
epntinent,  and  be  married,  and  reside  together  thei-e.  He 
tias  a  wife,  and  no  wife — a  sad  lot.  my  masters ! — but  his  rea- 
sons, though  conrincinjT  enough  for  himself,  have  no  effect 
on  Jane.  She  leares  his  liouso  secretly  during  the  night, 
and  goes  away  without  leaving  message  or  direction  behind, 
or  taking  mohey  or  clothes  along  with  ber. 

lo  tbe  first  ooaoh  she  meets  she  takes  a  seat,  and  is  put 
down  m  a  different  part  of  the  country,  some  fifty  miles  off, 
a^d,  on  being  left  to  herself,  she  finds  that  she  has  forgotten  in 
the  conch-pocket  a  small  parcel,  containing  some  linen,  a 
locket,  and  a  ring,  the  only  things  that  she  had  taken  with 
her.  Without  friends,  home,  or  money,  she  wanders  about 
tbe  country,  sleeping  in  the  fields,  and  nearly  perishes  from 
want  of  nourishmen  t.  In  this  part  of  tbe  story  there  are  some 
powerfully-depicted  scenes. 

After  being  exposed  to  great  privations,  and  enduring 
much  suffering  from  hunger,  and  her  exposure  to  tbe  night 
air.  she  falls  down  exhausted  at  the  door  of  a  clergyman — 
^.  St.  John  Rivers — who  resides  with  his  two  sistors  and 
fin  honest  housekeeper,  in  a  retired  cottage  by  themselves. 
She  IS  "  taken  in  an4  done  for'* — carefully  tended,  and  re- 
iitored  to  health  and  strength. 


Mr.  Rivers,  finding  that  sh«  had  been  aeenHomtd  to 
teach,  opened  a  tobool  in  a  o^gbbowiDg  vtUage  kr  ber. 
That  Rochester  might  not  be  able  to  Ibllow  and  traae  ber 
out,  she  changes  her  name  to  Jane  Elliott ;  and  she  is  geiog 
on  very  successfiilly  with  ber  school,  when  Mr.  Rivers  called 
one  day,  and  discovering  the  name  Jane  Eyre,  written  in  a 
moment  of  forjretfulness,  on  the  corner  of  a  portrait  cover, 
informs  her  that  a  person  of  that  name  bad  been  advertised 
fbr  in  all  the  papers,  as  bwving  fiilten  heiress  to  a  fortune  of 
ii20,000,  left  her  by  a  deceased  uncle  of  hers,  a  wine  merebsai 
at  Funchal,  Madoira.  Here  was  a  cast  of  tho  dice.  But  soo- 
ther discovery  tikes  place  on  this  notable  one,  one  not  1«5 
notable — a  trump  card  had  turned  up,  and  another  followed 
it.  It  came  out  that  Rivers  and  his  two  sisters  were  tbs 
cousins  of  Jane  Eyre,  to  whom,  on  ber  not  beinr  found,  the 
money  would  have  come.  She  generously  divided  tbe  fum 
among  them,  retaining  only  £5, 000  to  herself. 

And  now  Rivers,  whose  character  Is  drawn  as  tmlyasthst 
of  a  devoted  Christian  minister,  resolved  upon  going  oat  t^ 
the  East  as  a  missionary,  and  attracted  by  Janets  energy  of 
spirit,  and  unfiinebing  fidelity  of  prinolple.  he  prp9sc» 
her  to  accompany  him  as  bis  wife.  Longing  to  bear 
some  accounts  of  Rochester,  to  whom  ber  thoughts  often  pp- 
verted,  she  was  led  away  by  the  intensity  of  her  feelings,  one 
night  after  Rivers  had  declared  his  mind  to  her,  to  belicre 
th.nt  she  beard  Rochester  calling  to  her  most  piteoindv  for 
aid.  This  supernatural  call,  heard  by  her  at  tbe  distance  of 
at  least  fifty  miles,  is  the  only  objectionable  thing,  in  oar  es- 
timation.  to  be  found  in  the  work.  Although  reiy  poetiesi 
and  pathetic,  it  has  no  feature  of  the  real  about  it.  and  no- 
thing of  the  probable.  The  mere  force  of  sympathy  eould  not 
proiluce  such  a  result.  Imagination  inwardly,  and  mwraerisin 
from  outward  influences,  may  do  great  feats,  bo  de«bt,  and 
oauw  people  to  believe  anything ;  but  the  voioe  has  not  got  a 
telegraphic  oommunication  direct  to  the  ear  at  fifty  miles  dis- 
tance, although  intelligence  by  tho  magnetic  wire  may  trassl 
hundreds  and'thous.inds  **  in  no  time."  In  this  case  it  is  neJ 
time,  but  sound,  that  makes  the  difference. 

Impelled  by  this  mysterious  call,  she  returned  to  'HierD- 
field  Hall,  only  to  find  it  a  bUekened  ruin.  On  inquiry,  iki 
learnt  that  the  lunatio,  Mrs.  Roeheater.  bad  faroken  Uwm 
from  ber  keeper  ono  night  late,  and  having  aei  fire  to  tJM 
house,  threw  herself  from  the  battlements,  and  peri«M 
miserably  among  tho  ruins.  Mr.  Rochester,  in  endcavon^ 
ing  to  save  her,  fell  along  with  her,  and  wat  only  rescued 
from  death  by  tho  loss  of  one  of  his  hands,  and  of  his  eye- 
sight, lie  was  now  living  in  retirement,  at  a  solitary  mansr 
house  of  his  own,  blind  and  a  cripple.  Thither  Jane  hastens, 
and  is  soon  restored  to  him.  The  meeting  bat««aa  iheni 
is  very  touching,  but  we  have  not  ro^ni  to  quote  it.  Afur 
sometime  they  are  married,  as  of  course  might  be  antiel- 
patod. 

The  quotations  we  have  given,  show  the  power  and  vivid 
painting  of  Jane  Eyre,  and  bear  oot  our  high  opinions  of  is* 
merits.  We  have  only  to  add,  tbat  its  vi^srs  of  banaa, 
nature  are  in  accordanoe  with  truth,  and  the  laonlujit 
inculcates  is  throughout  of  an  uaiacieptiomble  and  inatnw- 
tive  nature. 
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Wi  hwve  devoted  a  large  part  of  this  No.  to  a  historical 
tkoteb  of  revolntiotts  as  they  progress,  by  Mr.  6t.  John,  whose 
resiileDOe  in  Paris,  the  focus  of  the  movement,  enables  him 
|t9iorm  very  accurate  opinions  of  the  several  changes.  His 
fooord  <(f  revolutions  will  be  repuMisbed  in  another  form,  in 
monthly  numbers,  with  anoh  additional  notes^  quotations,  and 
statements  as  we  are  unable  to  overtake  in  the  Magazine. 
Foreign  politics  may  be  In  that  paper  considered  ss  exhausted. 
Ono  or  two  topics  remain,  merely  to  bo  noted  in  a  formal 

^*^*  ITALY  AND  SICILY. 

Sieily  has  declared  its  independence  of  Naples,  and  do- 
olininf  to  become  a  republic,  naTiug  turned  off  Ferdinand 
•I  AoarboB,  JUng  of  Nif  le%  mhI  bli  dynasty,  advertiies  in  a 


raTher  whining  tone  for  a  King.  An  Italian  will  be  pn^^r 
red.  No  Bourbon  need  apply.  A  really  good  King  is  wantt^, 
and  the  article  Is  scarce.  Lord  Mlnto  has  been  mixing  hir.- 
self  TO  strangely  up  with  Italian  and  Sicilian  nolltjca,  that  «H 
are  half  tempted  to  think  of  his  election.  Tne  Birilian^  ar^ 
most  bigotted  Roman  Catholics.  They  sro  tho  only  prr>friJ 
ing  liberals  in  Europe  who  avosredly  deny  toleratios  am 
proscribe  religious  worship,  except  after  |l»o  maimer  a&fm 
cut  Aiul  dry  upon  their  own  isl:ind.  This  oec^Uariiy  iu  thi 
Sicilian  character  might  affect  and  prejuulce  the  Eart  a 
Minto*s  claim  notwithstanding  bis  services.  Fetliap«,  YmM 
ever,  there  is  a  spare  Cobourff.  We  remember  my  well  boJ 
one  of  that  house  stood  for  toe  hand  and  throne  of  Isabel 
of  Spain,  and  was  fairly  run  down  by  Louis  Philippe  on  bJ 
half  of  his  son.  He  might  try  arain.  Thtn  h  ad  My  in  tl.i 
oaae.  Tbe  throBo,  9J9^  thi  mi^l  thfinm  to  he,  of  Qtoii^,  «n^ 
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9QppIj  ihftt  wiiit.  Tbcft  WM  Alio  a  WMidapifig  boixht,  Don 
£uiqae,  of  Spaio,  wh*,  like  (be  Coboarg,  was  UBbontnl  qd  the 
grmt  ran  for  tbe  Escuriftl  pUte;  bul  he  b«s  etnoe  delftrcU  for 
rvpabiicanism.  «nd  will  not  ensWer.  The  heir  of  Don  Carlos 
1)  a  Duurbon,  and  disqualifiod.  Bourbonism  stretotios  so 
far,  thai  one-bftlfof  all  tbe  persons  cotnpeteut  io  be  kings 
tfe  uinUHl  with  the  erime.  Kuepi  for  tliat  circumatauoe, 
tk  fiojal  Aod  eiileU  dyneetj  of  Orleans  eould  furnistU  Sicily 
vitii  fonr  Kings.  Probably  a  Bonaptirte  might  be  fonnd 
to  suit  tbe  place,  and  be  most  suitable  to  this  siuall  and  vol- 
canic nation. 

ITALY  AND  AU8TB1A. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Italians  recede,  becanse  they  stand  still. 
Ba'Mns  have  been  issued,  containing  8t.itement3  of  most 
-Itcisitc  cooflicts,  always  terminating  in  tbo  overthrow  of  tlio 
iiijtran  forees.  Many  of  thcso  bulletins  turn  out  to  UaTu 
been  mistakes  or  misstatements.  Either  they  described  aff.tirs 
t^atbwiiiot  oeeurred,  or  they  tnagnified  motes  into  moun- 
oiiK.  Tlie  Austrian  forces  retreated  back; on  the  fortified 
pojj.'ioM  of  Pescbiara,  Verona,  and  Mantua.  They  now  act 
"Ml  tf«  defcnsiTe,  and  will  continue  that  policy  until  strength- 
f^l  by  re  inforcemeots.  Tri*»Bte  and  its  circumjacent  terri- 
torralone  in  Italy  maintain  tbeir  allc^^ianec  to  Austria.  Venice , 
f^JM  jifiiie  aid  to  roraanclats  aud  poets,  bas  its  dranm.  The 
Anitriau  garrison  capitulated  and  retired  ;  but  sixteen  men 
"I'i  tLe  powder  magazine,  and  hold  it  stiU.  They  refus^e  to 
•'..Tenier,  or  capitulate,  but  profess  their  willingness  to  blow 
9  (I'C  magasinc.  That  step  would  shatter  tbe  town  ;  and 
aa  (Jcicendauts  of  the  Doges  are  therefore  compelled  to 
M  thfw  ftxteen  devoted  adherents  to  the  Mouse  of 
HipAjr*  The  rise  of  the  Italian  States  agninst  Austria. 
'■ilitbe  exception  of  Trieste,  is  complete.  The  Roman  Pnn- 
0!f.  til  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  Duke  of  Parma,  tlie  King  of  Sar- 
<^^a;yl  the  King  of  Naples,  all  farniHh  contingents.  C  harles 
^W,  King  of  Bardtnia,  is  coinmnnder  o7  the  forces.  Sncoeas 
'^*  not  new  seem  certain.  The  AastTi;ms  grtinby  delay.  •  Their 
*y'm  is  rpconstrncted,  their  provinces  are  pacified,  llun- 
nri^ns  and  Bohemians  and  Qallieians  are  invested  with  eon 
*!  tuuooAl  freedom.  The  Auatrians  Proper  are  promised  a 
Ho^K  of  Peers  and  Commons— -the  latter  very  nearly  on  tbe 
f*nrtiit  basis.  Tbe  Tyrolese  on  tbe  German  side  of  the 
O'AnutBj  mte  slning  in  their  fidelity.  Tliey  oanuot  permit, 
<i>^y  ?»▼,  the  home  of  Hoffer  to  become  Italian.  This  war, 
1 4.nff,ro,  may  not  ccaso  soon,  and  may  even  yet  bring  Austria 
^*^  Fraoes  together  again  on  the  plains  of  Lombardy. 

7ue  Provisional  GoTernment  of  Milan  have  pnblishod  an 
ttpTDn^  and  reduced  tariff,  which  will  recommend  their  cause 
*^«n?ly  in  this  country,  especially  amongst  the  ironma8t"rj« 
••witbe  9a«^r-refln«rs,  while  it  indicates  a  sound  commercial 
^t'-^rimination. 

TW  connexion  of  this  country  with  the  matter  is  very  slight. 
Bj  tite  traaty  of  Vienna,  some  possessions  were  guaranteed 
^  tbe  Ring  of  Sardinia,  and  amongst  others  the  city  and  re- 
pv'j'ic  ofQenoa.  He  has  been  informed,  that  if  they  aUo 
il»ould  wish  to  follow  tbe  preyailing  practice  and  rerolt 
^'  will  not  prevent  them.  Of  course  not;  why  should  we 
B^e  whb  iQcfa  matters  ? 

SCHLESWia-HOLSTELV. 

Uese  baibaroQS  nattes  have  their  tale  of  wnr,and  the  mo9t 
<riou5  that  bu  yet  been  ** stricken"  in  Europe  during  1848. 
^  popolation  of  Denmark,  inoluding  theie  Duohies,  is 
^^^  two  or  three  handred  thousand  lees  than  that  of  Scot- 
»aJ.  Tlie  Duchies  contain  seven  to  eight  hundred  thou- 
w»<l  of  tlttt  population,  or  one-third  of  the  whole.  Holsteiu 
»  allowed  to   be  a  German  dnoby— a  part  of  the  great 

th>?rIarid^hot  In  Denmark,  but  xtppertainlng  to  the  King 
i  D«amark,  as  Doke  of  HoUteia.  He  has  not  male 
M9;  and    the   4«Mom   »   wMM   •«  »•>«  Mrh 


for  ever.  Tlieicfore,  tbe  Qormans  expeet  to  inoorporaVt 
Holetein  more  eompletely  on  his  death.  Tlial  does  not* 
however,  Matisfy  tbeni  without  Sohleswig,  beeiuse  tlM 
latter  has  the  best  sea-ports.  The  Danes  deny  that  Sohles- 
wig is  now,  or  ever  las  been,  German  ;  and,  moreover,  insist 
that  it  never  shall  be  anything  but  Danish.  They  £i>cni  to  be 
right  as  to  its  antecedents.  The  Kings  of  Prussia  and  lianoveri 
ilxe  Dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Mecklenburg  and  Oldeobnrgi 
insist  that  they  are  wn>ng  in  reference  to  fotority,  and  hav* 
invaded  Scblcs^ig  with  a  strong  force.  Hitherto  the  Danes 
have  been  successful  iu  two  battles;  and  their  superiority  at 
aca  is  indisputable.  They  mny  be  vanquished  by  land,  but 
they  will  aimihilate  Oennan  navigation.  There  is  a  treaty 
dated  in  1715,  wherein  Britain  guarantees  to  Denmark  the  pos- 
session of  Schleswig.  The  treaty  is  admitte«l ;  and  its  oons^ 
qnences  do  not  seem  clear  to  Viscount  Falmerston,  who  nt^ 
gotiatea. 

MADRID. 

Our  foreign  secretary  had  deemed  it  his  duty  to  send  ih$ 
Spanish  Government  some  time  einee  a  note,  regarding  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  deport  themseWes  on  constita* 
tional  questions.  Xnrvaei,  the  Premier,  and  the  Dnke  of 
Sotimayor,  tbo  Minister  of  Foreign  Affiiirs,  were  angrjr 
with  the  style  and  temper  displayed  in  tiie  note,  for  Viscount 
Palmorston  considered,  probably,  that  his  serviees  to  Bpsia 
qualified  him  to  oflbr  advice.  The  Spanish  mini»ter-^tliia 
Doke  of  Sotamnv or— replies  In  a  style  that  should  obtain  ft»r 
him  an  houornry  ticket  from  the  Irish  confederation.  U4 
scolds  the  BriUbU  Government  manfully  for  all  its  misdeeds, 
and  Cor  some  things  that  are  not  so  very  erroneous.  The  Lon> 
don  7'ifne*  joiui  Sotamaj'or,  and  displays  great  irritation  with 
Viscount  Palnierston  for  endangering  tbe  Spanish  alliance^ 
Endangerin;;  the  Spanish  alliance  indeed !  The  very  best  thing 
that  Viscount  Palnierston  conld  do  fur  this  alllance-afnicted 
country,  would  be  to  break  the  last  link  that  binds  us  to  Spain, 
and  cast  it,  that  is,  not  the  Peninsula,  but  tbe  link,  into  tbo 
Bay  of  Biscay.  The  Ttmet  might  perceive,  what  most  people 
know,  that  Lord  Palmerston's  speeeh  on  the  forty  miiliotis 
sterling  due,  and  shamefully  due  by  Spain,  to  parties  in  thii 
country,  is  the  real  cause  of  quarrel,  instead  of  bis  note  re- 
garding constitutional  principles.  Narvacz  and  his  ft-iend 
would  bear  a  long  lecturing  on  constitutional  rights ;  but  they 
are  raw  and  tender  on  matters  of  gold  and  silver.  They  lovt 
the  preeiooa  metals  better  than  any  kind  of  rights. 

OUB  COLONIES 
have  been  getting  worse  month  by  month  for  years,  with  th« 
cxeepiion  of  the  Australian  group.  The  planters  of  the  West 
India  Islands  threaten  to  resign  their  estates,  on  which  they 
are  evidently  losing  money,  from  tbe  stubborh  determine* 
liun  of  the  Government  to  have  free  trade  in  many  articles,  bui 
to  deny  it  utterly  in  the  article  of  Negro  labour.  Our  Ame- 
rican colonies  aro  paying  nothing.  MTe  believe  that  there 
never  was,  at  any  one  time,  so  mu::h  money  due  by  Canada  tO 
this  country — and  almost  hopelessly  due — as  at  this  moment. 
This  faot  is  strange  from  another  fact,  namely,  tbe  largo 
imports  recently  made  of  their  products  into  this  country. 
We  regret  much  tbe  necessity  of  delaying  a  long  and  valu- 
able statement  regarding  our  colonial,  and  etpeeiaUy  otir  CA- 
nadian  Government,  whieh  has  been  in  our  bsnds  for  torn* 
time;  because  a  resolution  mast  be  adopted  soon  regarding 
colonial  affairs  ;  which.  In  the  meantime,  are  drooping  it 
everything  else  besides  tbe  bill  of  odsit. 

THE  IMPERUL  PARLIAMENT 
Has  done  nothing  during  the  last  month  except  peas  tbe 
gagging  bill,  as  it  has  been  termed,  and  talk  of  rebelttoA 
in  IreUnd,  and  riots  in  Britain.  This  new  bill,  for  the  hotter 
seottriiy  of  the  orowa,  is  a  lamentable  ovidenoe  of  th« 
•tU  i«flioHd  b;  noMnt  iiic»  oo  fre^gm*     Tte  kill  tlMi 
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will  not,  we  hope,  operate  so  prejudicinlly  m  some  parties 
belioTo.  We  see  very  clearly  that,  in  one  respect,  it  might 
be  made  a  vehicle  of  oppression  ;  but  thnt  part  of  the  bill 
has  only  two  years*  existence^  and  may  be  more  easily  de- 
stroyed than  the  income-tax.  It  is  not  tlio  bill  that  we  fear,  so 
much  as  the  simple  fact  that  the  ministry  mi/^ht  have  passed 
any  bill,  however  bad;  not  merely  with  the  consent  of  n 
majority  in  the  house,  but  with  the  concurrence  of  a  timid 
multitude  out  of  it.  The  middle-olasses  in  this  country  can- 
not afford  to  have  riots  and  revolutions.  None  of  us  can  afford 
that  amusement ;  and  the  mere  shadow  of  tho  evil's  shade  has 
wrou|(ht  a  surprising  change  in  the  temper  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and,  we  honestly  admit,  in  that  also  of  the  con- 
stituencies. 

LORD  BROUGHAM  AND  VAUX. 
Men  with  two  faces  are  not  rare  in  this  world :  men  with  two 
avowed  alle^rianoes  are.  Lord  Brougham,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  lej^al  knowledge,  corresponded  with  M.  Crimeaux,  the 
Minister  of  Justioe  for  the  French  Kepublie,  with  the  purpose 
of  being  enrolled  as  citizen  Henry  Brougham  in  France,  and 
mt  the  same  time  of  retaining  his  peemgo  and  his  pension 
of  five  thousand  pounds  annually  as  an  ex-Chaneellor  of 
England.  Citizen  Brougham  seemed  really  to  believe  this 
double  position  tenable,  and  suffers  sadly  in  his  corres- 
pondence with  Citizen  Grimenux,  who  knew  better.  The 
eeeentrio  nobleman  intended  to  act  well,  he  says  :  intended 
to  act  as  a  pacificator  between  Britain  and  France.  His  in- 
tentions may  have  been  unexceptionable;  bnt  the  country  pays 
his  pension,  not  for  intentions,  but  for  law,  for  his  legal  ac- 
quirements :  and  here  we  have  him,  in  the  face  of  Europe, 
whioh  is  fortunately  at  present  very  much  eng.iged,  pro<(laim- 
ing  that  his  ignorance  of  international  law  is  not  less  than 
that  of  one  of  his  keei^crs  in  his  French  forest ! 

TUE  SUFFRAGE. 

In  many  towns  the  electors  are  forming  associations  to  ob- 
tain an  enlargement  of  the  Elective  Franchise.  Many  of 
these  associations  are  formed  on  the  basis  of  universal 
•ttifrage ;  others  on  that  of  household  suffrage  ;  and  we  have 
met  with  some  parties  who  seek  an  intellectual  and  moral 
qualification  on  the  part  of  voters. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  subject  is  more  stirred  now  thsn 
for  several  years  past 

The  mere  abstract  right  is  not  so  frequently  insisted  on  as 
the  better  claim,  for  what  is  expedient  and  convenient.  "The 
riffbt  of  man  "  in  this  matter  is  evidently  to  obtain  a  form 
of  representation  that  will  afford  a  true  echo  of  the  nation's 
will. 

The  objections  that  will  be  raised  during  this  month  to  an 
extension  of  tho  suffrage,  when  the  subject  is  brought  be- 
fore Parliament,  are  danger  to  property  and  ignorance  of 
those  whom  it  is  proposed  to  enfranchise. 

We  aver  that  no  class  could  suffer  more  poignantly  from 
any  real  danger  to  the  rights  of  private  property  thsn  the 
working-olnsses  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  thnt  they  number 
as  do  other  sections  of  the  community,  very  many  ignorant 
and  most  undeserving  men.  There  can  also  be  no  doubt  that 
the  franchise,  confined  to  intellectual  and  moral  men,  would 
be  in  the  best  hands  for  their  ooontiy ;  but  the  trouble  of  find- 
ing them,  and  deciding  on  their  merits,  is,  we  fear,  not  to  be 
easily  encountered. 

A  property  qualification  is  liable  to  a  great  quantity  of 
strong  sarcasm,  and  cannot  defend  itself  very  welL  Its  op- 
ponents say  thnt  the  man  does  not  vote  for  himself,  but 
simply  for  bis  brick  and  lime.  The  accusation  is  true  ;  and 
the  only  answer  is,  that  brick  and  lime  represent  labour,  in- 
dustry, and  inteiliv'ence,  in  many  eases. 

Without  insisting  that  the  proposal  is  a  right  thing,  or  ab- 
solutely just,  and  not  likely  to  involve  any  injustice,  we  think 
that  some  plan  of  combining  the  elements  necessary  to  disarm 
objectors,  along  with  a  complete  suffrage,  practically  complete, 
might  be  devised. 

A  plan  of  this  nature  would  involve,  Ist.  The  confirmation 
of  all  existing  qualifications,  and  all  existing  means  of  becom- 
ing qualified. 

2d.  The  extension  of  the  forty-shilling  freehold  qualifica- 
tion, existing  in  England,  Scotland,  and  to  Ireland. 

At  a  Chartist  meeting  recently,  one  of  the  speakers,  a  de- 
legate from  Bimioghamy  intimated  that,  within  a  few  months. 


and  these  the  psst-depreseed,  ill-employed,  and  Ul-paid  oMoUir, 
twelve  hundred  petions  in  Biimingham  hsd  obtsined  qoiiifl. 
cations  of  that  description. 

The  scheme  was  evidently  wrought  with  adfint&se,  l^y 
the  Anti-Corn  Law  Association. 

3d.  A  forty-shillings  freehold  may  be  a  bad  hiTcstmeot  to 
an  arttzan  in  lai^e  towns,  and  therefore  we  should  propoie  to 
embrace  an  equal  free  income  from  property  of  aoj  other 
description  that  admits  of  being  dearly  proved. 

4th.  This  qualification  would  include  deposits  in  snr  nr. 
ings'  bnnk,  or  in  any  other  bank.  Stock  in  the  faods— io  nil- 
way  companies,  or  in  any  other  pablio  and  permsneat  com- 
pany whatever. 

6th.  This  annual  income  of  forty  shillings  woald  not  U 
value  for  more  than  fifty  pounds  of  capital,  and  not  for  tbt 
sum  in  many  safe  investments. 

6th.  An  interest,  one,  for  example,  a  life  insurance  poller, 
yielding  nothing,  bat  still  implying  the  possossiooof  ptopeitj, 
should  be  considered  equally  available. 

7th.  The  franchise  would  thus  become  the  levttd  eC  uA 
an  incitement  to,  industry  and  economy. 

8th.  Political  power  would  thus  bo  vested  in  a  dan  iddi- 
tional  to  the  present  electors,  who  would  be  more  dixecUy  con- 
cemed  in  the  preservation  of  order,  and  the  welI-beio|of  tii« 
country,  than  a  great  proportion  of  those  aleoton  wbs  pj  I 
ten  pounds  of  annual  rent. 

0th.  This  scale  is  not  unattainable  by  any  aitius  in  ordi- 
nary employment,  from  the  savings  of  the  first  three  jean, 
after  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship. 

10th.  There  are,  however,  a  vast  number  of  mostdeieiTittg 
men  in  many  occupations,  earning  amali  sums  weekly,  by 
whom  even  a  saving  yielding  forty-shillings  per  aoAum  cooU 
scarcely  be  attained. 

These  trades  should  be  abandoned  gradually,  sad  onttltbq 
recovered,  if  they  ever  can  recover,  a  better  posni«B. 
and  a  good  government  would  provide,  indireetlj,  or  eo- 
cournge  directly,  means  fornccomplishing  tbatoh)^. 

12tn.  Until  that  were  effected,  some  elastic  power  conM^ 
vested  in  a  local  committee  to  reduce,  for  all  tndes,  vbeiv 
the  earnings  of  an  industrious  and  able  man  did  not  eienJ 
a  given  and  inadequate  sum  weekly,  the  extent  of  the  qa»l>fi* 
cation.  The  want  of  elasticity  in  the  Beform  Bill  i'  an  cr.\ 
It  is  ten  pounds  in  Westminster,  and  ten  pounds  in  Wick  lO'i 
Ballysbannon. 

Idih.  We  are  not,  however,  sketching  a  perfect  system.  b«t 
a  compromise  amongst  parties,  and  few  oompromiaes  embnef 
perfect  abstract  justice. 

14th.  The  proposal  answers  every  argument  broc^M 
against  the  extension  of  the  suffrage.  It  ondottbtedlr  eo- 
courages  provident  habits.  To  that  extent,  therefore,  it  serrn 
the  countrv  well.  It  fosters  a  wide  ramification  of  property 
amongst  the  producing  classes,  and  thus  strengtbetif,  k) 
widening,  the  Constitution. 

15th.  To  prevent  the  transfer  of  properly,  for  the  tempA 
rary  purpose  of  the  hustings,  it  is  necessary  that  arertificatrfl 
possession,  for  a  given  period  previous  to  enroUmeot,  »» 
from  enrollment  to  the  day  of  voting,  ahonld  be  nroduoei 

16th.  Tho  result  would  be  an  immediate  additioo  of  tv 
millions  of  most  deserving  and  generally  intelligent  nee  t 
the  constituency ;  and,  before  1851,  three  to  four  miUioB»  c 
those  who  are  now  unenfranchised,  would,  with  the  greite 
advantage  to  all  our  institutions,  and  to  their  own  drcus 
stances  in  life,  be  enrolled  voters. 

There  are  necessarily  many  details  eonneeted  with  all  pr 
jecu  of  this  kind,  and  essential  to  their  woi^inc ;  but  fe«< 
to  the  present  than  perhaps  to  any  other  substitute  forvi 
venal  or  household  suffrage  that  has  been  prT>po8ed. 

It  is  a  compromise,  it  can  only  be  epoken  of  as  a  cos 
promise.  But  every  plan  of  voting  is  liable  to  the  same  el 
jeotioo.  No  devisable  scheme  carries  out  abstract  rv^ 
to  its  possible  limits,  and  the  chief  recomnModation  of  tfa 
particular  sjrstcm  is  its  posidve  benefit  to  the  paitM 
adopting  it ;  its  iufusion  of  strength  and  confidence  into  eiet 
relation  connected  with  property,  and  its  complete  disanu 
meut  oi  those  who  protess  to  see  danger  to  propertv  ia  ti 
multitude  of  electors— a  danger  that  to  us  is  a  phaotoai-4 
them,  apparently,  a  solid  subsUnce. 
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TAXES  ON  KNOWLEDGE  AND  THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS. 


Thb  preiB  ifl  free.    The  freedom  of  the  press  is  the 
palladiam  of  all  national  priTiieges.     The  office  of 
eenwr  is  unknown  in  this  happy  land.     The  rights 
thftt  other  nations  hare  been  earning,  during  the  eQr> 
rent  spring,  in  blood,  and  throagh  many  sacrifices, 
are  the  heritage  of  Britons.    "  Britons  never  shall  be 
BlsTes;*'  and  the  British  press  never  shall  be  ''cen- 
sored"  Our  great-grandfathers  planted  the  oaks  of 
freedom  in  our  island,  and  we  have  nothing  else  to 
h  in  the  way  of  politics,  but,  sitting  in  the  shade 
of  those  Tenerable  relics  of  great  men,  to  crack  the 
acorns  as  they  fall  ripe  from  their  green  branches. 
The  time,  indeed,  was,  and  it  is  not  distant,  when 
our  constitution  was  the  envy  of  snrronnding  nations. 
That  is  not  now  the  case,  according  to  the  best  testi- 
moiiT-^tho  eTidonee  of  surrounding  nations  them- 
Hres— who  are  aU  making  constitutions  in  any  form 
that  the  J  please  ;  and  none  of  them  are  stealing  our 
model    The  copyright  of  the  British  constitution  is 
oot  largely  infringed  even  now,  when  a  brisk  demand 
bu  sprang  up  amongst  the  nations  for  new  consti- 
tutions.   Very  probably  sereral  of  them  might  do 
worse,  yet  will  go  further,  and  fare  worse,  than  by 
re.«tmg  at   something  like  our   half-way  houso   in 
iiifir  political  jonmeying ;  but  they  are  stout-heart- 
p*!  trarellers,  slow  alike  to  move  or  to  stop.    We  turn 
tack  to  our  first  assertion,  *•  The  press  is  free  ;"  and 
o^QT  persons  in  this  country  really  beliore  the  press 
to  be  free ;  and  they  are  quite  right  in  the  sense  that 
first-eUss  carriages  are  free  to  everybody  on  the  rail- 
ways who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  their  fare.    We 
bai'Q  no  censors  for  the  press,  except  those  astute  gen- 
Ucmen  the  commissioners  of  stamps  and  taxes.    Our 
fetters  are  made  of  copper,  with  silver-chains — at 
|ea!«t  those  fetters  wherewith  we  bind  the  press;  and 
it  is  a  suprising  fact,  that  the  fourth  estate  wears 
^m  patientiy.    The  internal  jealousies  of  the  news- 
paper press  are  not  honourable  to  their  condnc- 
^^&f  but  they  serve  the  purposes  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.    A  generous  rivalry  in  any  profes- 
^on  is  advantageous  ;  but  the  rivalry  in  the  news- 
psper  press  must  transgress  generosity,  for  otherwise 
tlie  taxes  on  knowledge  could  not  be  continued.  These 
U.Tes  blot  our  civilisation.    A  tax  on  bread  is  little 
^orsc  than  one  on  education.     The  public  would  in- 
^goantly  seout  the  proposal  of  a  poll-tax  on  day  or 
night  scholars.  Theywould  repudiate,  with  bitter  scorn, 
wy  such  idea  of  Sir  Charios  Wood's,  as  a  penny-per- 
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week  stamp  on  the  brow  of  every  boy  and  girl  at 
school.  A  tax  on  Mechanics'  Institutes,  although 
they  are  insufficiently  supported,  would  make  a  re- 
bellion. But  these  are  educational  institutions,  and 
knowledge  should  be  free  as  air.  Any  smart  red- 
tapist  will  tell  you  so.  There's  not  an  Under-Se- 
cretary of  State,  or  an  nnder-anything  whatever 
connected  with  Government,  thnt  will  not  say  as 
much.  Who,  for  example,  would  boldly  propose  a 
tax  on  the  London  University,  with  Lord  Brougham 
as  its  President  ?  The  Refoim  Club  would  be  agi- 
tated to  the  cellars,  and  the  waiters  at  Bellamy's 
and  all  such  places  would  turn  paler  than  pale,  bo- 
cause  they  are  pale  already,  with  indignation.  Bar- 
ricades would  grow  at  Charing  Cross,  and  Charles 
Cochrane  would  be  put  out  of  business  in  Trafalgar 
Square.  And  yet  the  humblest  provincial  news- 
paper is  as  much  an  educational  institution  as  Lord 
Brougham's  London  University,  It  may  be  ill-con- 
ducted. The  editor  may  be  ignorant,  conceited,  ill- 
natured,  or  careless.  Its  columns  may  be  occasionally 
crammed  with  trash.  They  may  even  be  objecUonable 
in  every  point  of  view — moral,  intellectual,  social, 
political,  and  religious.  The  journal  may  be  pesti- 
ferous. It  may  cariT*  subtle  mental  poison  for  un- 
wary readers.  It  may  flatter  the  great,  gloss  over 
the  sins  of  the  titled,  and  bear  hard  on  the  follies  of 
the  poor.  It  may  be  flagrantly  venal — ^buyable,  sah  ■ 
able,  for  any  purpose.  It  may  be  a  prostitute  of  the 
press,  loathsome  in  every  sense,  and  ever  gathering 
the  wages  of  iniquity.  Still  it  is  an  educational  in- 
stitution ;  and  let  us  add,  that  there  is  no  crime  what- 
ever, nothing  so  dark,  so  mean,  and  base,  and  cor- 
rupt, chargeable  on  the  press  that  may  not  be  affixed 
to  the  pulpit,  the  professor^s  chair,  or  the  school- 
master's desk.  The  press  is  an  educational  instltu* 
tion — the  only  taxed  educational  institution  in  the 
land,  and  it  is  most  severely  taxed.  We  admit  that 
the  newspapers  could  help  themselves.  A  declara- 
tion drawn  out,  and  signed  by  the  proprietors  and 
editors  of  newspapers  against  the  stamp  tax,  and  ad- 
vcilisement  duty,  would  coerce  Sir  Charles  Wood  ; 
or  it  would  move  the  men  who  move  the  Minister. 
There  are  very  few  constituencies,  indeed,  whose  re- 
presentatives can  afford  to  defy  the  local  press — and 
those  who  can  are  unwilling  to  live  on  bad  terms  with 
the  newspapers.  This  business,  therefore,  is,  in  our 
opinion,  very  much  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
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immediately  concerned  in  ita  settlement ;  but  they  are 
fallof  jealousiesy  resentments,  and  evil  anticipations. 
There  is  the  county  Mercury^  or  the  metropolitan 
Times,  doing  a  good  business  with  the  old  law*  and 
drawing  yearly  a  capital  income — so  it  resents  inter- 
ference with  monopoly.  The  proprietors  turn  up 
then*  ledgers,  rub  their  hands,  and  bless  the  penny 
stamp  and  the  eighteenpenny  doty,  that  koepi  some 
unborn  from  the  field,  or  cramps  a  growing  rival. 
This  is  a  selfish,  ungenerous  opposition.  What,  for 
example,  has  the  London  Timta  to  fear  from  any 
new  comer  ?  Printing-house  Square  may  be  desertedv 
The  Times  may  pass  the  age  of  supplements,  and 
shrink  into  a  half- sheet— the  half  of  its  present  self. 
The  fate  is  possible.  It  would  requu'e  some  inge- 
nuity to  accomplish  it  soon.  The  proprietors  would 
deserve  the  palm  for  blundering  and  inoapaoity,  if 
they  realised  it  in  half-a-dozen  or  a  dozen  years ;  but 
th9  thing  could  be  done ;  yet  not  by  the  weight  of 
any  opposition.  Nothing  can  ruin  the  Twus  except 
with  its  own  consent.  The  country  MerewriWf  Jour- 
nalSf  Heralds,  and  all  those  prosperous  papers  that 
have  their  roots  fixed  in  the  last^  or  early  in  the  pre- 
sent centuiy,  are  almost  impregnable.  When  they 
fall  it  is  because  they  deserve  it.  There  is  no  trade 
in  which  new-comers  labour  under  greater  natural 
obstacles  than  the  press.  There  would  be  no  otber 
avocation  in  which  the  beginnings  of  business  re- 
quired greater  energy  than  the  press,  even  if  it«  le- 
gislative obstacles  were  removed^  The  cost  of  litera- 
ture, reporting,  and  composition  is  the  same,  whether 
one  thousand,  ten  thousand,  or4wenty  thousand  oo- 
^  pies  are  printed.  The  tradesman  or  the  shopkeeper 
'  can  lire  economically  on  a  small  business,  until  the 
tide  turns  in  his  favour,  or  business  improves ;  bat 
the  newspaper  proprietor  cannot  do  a  small  business, 
A  large  proportion  of  his  expenditure  is  fixed ;  he 
cannot  reduce  his  outlay  when  customers  are  scarce 
•or  unprofitable ;  and  that  one  indisputable  faot^  like 
th9  freight  of  wheat  from  South  Australia  to  the 
home  grower,  is  to  the  established  newspaper  a  great 
protective  duty. 

This  disadvantage  to  the  beginner  in  that  basi- 
•nes«  does  not  stand  alone.  He  hat  to  contend  with 
a  passive  feeling  in  behalf  of  old  journals.  That 
Jbeling  is  peculiarly  strong  in  many  districts.  Fa- 
milies who  ohange  the  eat  of  their  clothes  once  or 
twice  per  annum  do  not  like  to  ohange  their  news- 
paper.  It ''  has  come  to  the  house  since  their  grand- 
father's time,  and  they  wish  it  to  oome  still."  The 
modem  proprietor  of  the  old  concern  derives  strength 
from  the  number  of  generations  in  which  the  co- 
lumns of  his  journal  have  been  cut  down  to  furnish 
curl  papers  for  one,  or  matohes  for  the  opposite  side 
of  the  house.  Association  is  strongly  with  and  for  the 
old.  Its  Influence  is  half  copyright ;  and,  after  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  the  newspaper  press,  and 
some  experience  in  its  working,  we  have  never  known 
a  well  established  journal  injured  by  a  young  and  even 
a  thrlvipg  rival,  except  when  it  deserved  to  fall. 

Th/M  Vi  another  advantage  of  immeasurable  im- 
^f  vtanN^  to  a  cquAtry  newspaper.  The  best  provin- 
;oialjaurnali4Nl)tfor.4}on'eBpondence  in  the  different 
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local  news  constitutes  '*  the  life "  of  a  prevtnei&l 
weekly  or  semi- weekly  journal.  The  eatabliBhed 
paper  has  the  priority  of  chance  in  all  these  itray 
waif^  valuable  as  they  are.  Every  person  who  has 
anything  to  communicate  sends  to  the  old  journal. 
Against  this  disposition  the  intruder  has  to  fight  and 
struggle  long,  with  more  or  less  severity,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  personal  aoquaintaveo  and  isfioenee  of 
its  conduetor. 

The  beginner  has  difficulty  in  procnrtBg  circula- 
tion, and  still  more  difficulty  in  attaining  advertise- 
meiUs.     There  is  no  portion  of  tho  public  moi«  ioter- 
ested  in  estimating  the  relative  publicity  afforded  in 
tho  columns  of  newspapers,  or  any  similar  worka, 
and  generally  there  are  none  slower  in  appreciating 
them  than  the  advertisers.     Those  advantages— the 
vis  inertks  in  buyers,  eorrespondmits,  and  adver- 
tisers— ^tell  powerfully  in  favour  of  the  old  join-- 
nals  in  their  wnnpetition  with  young  papers,  and 
should   dispose  them  to  a  fiiendly  and  geoeroiu 
rivalry,  rather  than  that  peUy  jealott»y  which  on- 
dently  exists  in  many  quarters,  between  old  and 
young.    We  cannot  donbt  that  tho  tazee  im  Icaov- 
ledge  would  have  been  long  ago  repealed*  if  there 
had  been  in  the  press  the  slightest  mutual  oo-opom- 
ti<m.     We  do  not,  therefore,  ask  an  effori-*-a  very 
litUe  effort  is  necessary — to  remove  the  taxes  o« 
knowledge,  so  mnoh  for  the  sake  of  these  who  pay 
them  directly,  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  News- 
paper  editors  and  {Hropriotors  are  not  the  only  per* 
sona  intereated.    Tiie  readers  of  their  jonrnaU  thrahi 
have  something  to  say  in  the  matter ;  and  thoee  wh« 
would  be  their  i-eaders,  if  they  oould*  affoni  the  ex- 
penditure presently  necessary,  are  not  nniateresled 
in  this  oase. 

The  propriety  of  repealing  these  taxes  m^y  be  inp- 
ported  by  many  arguments,  and  it  is  only  opposed 
by  a  few  very  light  and  official  oommonplaets.  The 
revenue,  it  ia  said^  cannot  spare  the  suib  }  and  whiW 
we  ooneode  that  the  revenue  is  weak,  yet  w«  do  not 
consider  it  to  be  in  that  desperate  position  presii^ 
posed  by  this  statement  The  money  reoeivMl  in  Eng- 
land for  the  newspaper  stamp  and  advertiseoieat 
duty  last  year 


Stamps  and  ropplementi, £3S4,S38 

AdTttftitemeDtfl,  183,M7 


M17,804. 

In  Ireland  the  advertisement  duty  is  only  Is.,  aad 
thestamps  oostH**  for,although  ohargedld*  eaeh,yet 
whenever  the  buyer  takes  of  them  to  the  vftlneoftea 
pounds  he  receives  a  discount  of  twenty-fivo  per  oeai 
The  reoeipts  from  this  tax,  in  the  thre«  kingdoBMi 
must  be  under  £600,000;  and  shall  the  revenue  bs 
supported  by  a  stiffling  tax  on  knowledge, for  the  sake 
of  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  yearly  ?  Sir  Robeit 
Peel  based  his  claims  for  statesmanriiq^  oo  vumj 
little  deeds.  He  had  repealed,  or joodifie^,  the  tax 
on  tortoise  shells  and  eoral  beads— ^n  seantad  foaf 
and  £an  de  Cologne— -on  French  prints  and  fenigi 
romances — and  wa  are  careless  of  the  &te  cif  all  thtm 
nio-nacs.  He  has  now  repealed  gmater  tklnga^  aal 
can  place  the  necessities  of  the  toilet^  er  the  atraags 
luxuries  of  aldermen's  dining»tablef,<mma«iid  tortla 
undw  oontribntion  again,  witboot  tejnry  to  his  eluir 
raetar  m  a  tax')repei5iiig  p<ilitiei«n»    W«  do  net  rs< 
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Mmmend  the  reimpedtian  of  taxes  on  triflet,  when 
ft  Httie  eflonom}r  in  the  expenditure  would  aeeom 
plith  tiieobjeot  Erea  yet  we  think  that  tix  hundred 
Ihoasand  poands  per  annum  eeuld  be  saved.  There  is 
DO  difficahy  in  flnding  a  substitute  #mp  the  taxes  on 
Irnowlsdge.  Only  lei  the  will  be  shown,  and  the 
▼aj  woald  soon  be  found.  We  deny,  however,  that 
th«  emlwmssnients  of  the  revenue  should  interpose 
tlMinaeWes  between  a  people  and  knowledge.  A  di- 
root  tax  on  ohnrohes,  sehools,  Institates,  universities, 
ud  booka,  would  prednee  money,  but  nobody  moves 
toinpoteit;  and  all  Saaneiers  should  Aiel  equally 
uHsmsd  to  eontlttue  a  tax  upon  one  class  of  histori* 
caI  works — the  most  important  and  the  most  inter- 
esting hiitories-^tiie  histories  of  the  day-*>necessary 
to  ereiy  mm  In  basiness,  and  proAtable  to  all  men. 
The  amomit  of  the  tax  does  not  support  the  assertion 
tliftt  it  is  required  by  the  exigeneies  of  the  state ; 
•od  if  that  were  the  ease,  ^ese  exigences  would  not 
jsitiff  its  mipesitleii. 

Tike  GforenmMnt  oiBelals,  we  are  told,  do  work 
a^nifalent  te  the  penny  per  eopy  barged  by  liiem. 
That  SMeftion  Is  plainly  untrue,  althoogh  men  of 
honest,  uprigfat  eharaetar  repeat  it  often.     Newspa- 
pers can  be  sent  free  by  post,  but  comparatively  few 
wpieiare  forwarded  fh>ra  thepublishlng-offices  of  the 
provineial  press  by  that  conveyanee.     The  post  Is 
teo  iaiy  for  the  private  business  of  private  men  to 
^  IraoMMted  throegh  its  means  with  profit  to  them 
u4  satisfiMtion  to  their  customers.     Newspapers 
ffioabe  delivered  or  transmitted  on  publication,  butthe 
pMt-oAee  cannot  aeoompHsh  the  work.     There  are 
tvo  noted  dtlesthwt  necessarily  must  have  ^  consider- 
able sewspaper  inter-eommunieatlen,  from  their  posi- 
tion and  characteristics — we  refer  to  Glasgow  and 
iS^mborgh.    The  distanee  between  them  is  Ibrty-flve 
Biiies,  probably,    by  railway.      Their  inhabitants 
voitod,  and  inohiAing  Leith,  which  is  essentially  a 
part  of  £dinbttrgli,  must  number  more  than  six  hun- 
find  tiiOQsvnd  persons.     If  we  were  to  include  Pais- 
iey  and  Grseaoek,  which  are  become  practically 
Mbarbe  of  Glasgow,  without  the  minor  towns  eqaally 
CMUieetcd  wMi  that  great  city,  we  should  have  seven 
hundred  thousand  ;  and,  by  adding  the  popolation 
vithio  or  immediately  adjoining  the  two  lines  of 
rail vay  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  there  is  a 
popnlatlon  of  from  eight  to  nine  hundred  thousand 
--and  amongst  them  there  must  subsist  a  consider- 
^  newspaper  traAo  ;  yet,  how  does  the  post«oAee, 
hr  vldch  the  Qoverament  charges  Id.  per  copy,  ac- 
nmmodaU  the  trade  ?     There  are,  in  course  of  the 
%  three  peels  between  the  cities.    The  first  leaves 
^iUagow  at  8  ▲.n.  ;  the  second,    at  ]  p.m.  ;    the 
third,  at  10  p,if.  eveniag.     It  is  perfectly  obvioui 
that  tiicas  hours  can  never  suit  a  morning  publica- 
ns, so  the  papevs  are  ferwarded  by  parcel,  and  the 
n>tlage  charge*.    The  despatches  of  the  mail  from 
Edlnbui^  oMvespond  to  these  of  Glasgow,  in  num- 
bsr  and  in  timap    There  are  eleven  trains  daily  be- 
^VMBtheeittee  frvym  each  terminus  on  the  Edinburgh 
ttdCHasgowtallway,  attd  five  on  the  Oaledonian 
ihs ;  and  yet»  if  iu  the  eiroamatances  of  this  mail 
nste,  the  post-efiiee  is  so  managed  as  to  be  useless, 
or  alawst  usdees  to  the  press,  we  may  readily  assume 
th*^  in  otker  leealltaesy  the  delays  on  intercourse 
through  the  «Aelal  ohanaels  are  stiU  ip-eater. 


The  post-office  may  subserve  the  interests  of  the 
metropolitan  Journals,  in  the  supply  of  their  provin- 
cial customers ;  but  any  British  statesman  must  per- 
ceive that  the  best  interests  of  this  empire  are  closely 
associated  with  the  prosperity,  the  independence,  and 
the  ability  of  the  provincial  press.  Its  talent  and 
energy  is  one  of  the  oonntry*B  great  characteristics. 
The  press  of  Paris  is  in  every  respect  beneath  the 
journalism  of  London,  except  in  circulation.  The 
newspapers  of  New  York  present  no  comparison,  in 
point  of  ability,  with  those  of  the  great  English  me- 
tropolis, except,  once  more,  in  circulation.  The 
London  daily  press,  in  reference  to  the  talent  and 
the  information  exhibited  in  its  columns,  stands  un- 
rivalled in  the  world,  except  by  our  provincial  jour- 
nals ;  and  we  venture  to  affirm,  that  if  the  diffbrence 
between  the  press  of  Paris  and  that  of  London  be 
greatly  in  frvonr  of  the  latter,  there  is  a  still  larger 
balance  in  favour  of  the  provincial  press  of  Britain, 
as  compared  with  the  provincial  journalism  of 
France. 

The  genius  of  our  country  is  opposed  to  centrali- 
sation. We  want  to  manage  local  matters  by  local 
men.  We  do  not  wish  to  see  London,  with  all  its 
greatness  and  its  goodness — and  it  has  much  of  both 
qualities-^-dictating  and  prescribipg  to  the  country, 
and  the  immense  towns  of  the  country,  as  Paris 
was  habituated  to  do,  and  will  do,  we  believe,  no 
longer,  to  the  towns  and  country  departments  of 
France.  The  spirit  of  the  people  Is  opposed  to  cen» 
tralisatlon ;  and  the  Whigs,  with  all  their  boards  and 
commissions,  will  never  make  that  popular.  The  agri- 
cultural, commercial,  and  manufacturing  districtfi 
havetheir  particular  idlings  and  interests,  that  Lon- 
don cannot  express.  They  have  the  means,  and  will  do 
wisely  to  preserve  the  means,  of  expressing  them  with 
power  and  efficiency.  Hitherto,  the  provinces  on 
all  great  questions  have  influenced  the  metropolis, 
because  they  had  an  able  and  intelligent  journalism. 
Hereafter  they  will  work  better  in  that  line,  if  they 
say  now,  as  we  entreat  them  to  say,  to  their  repre- 
sentatives, boldly  and  frankly,  come  what  may,  '*  The 
taxes  on  knowledge  must  be  abolished  ;*'  and  those 
who  require  to  use  the  post-office  fbr  the  transmis- 
sion of  their  property  can  pay  the  price — be  it  a 
penny,  be  it  more,  or  be  it  less. 

A  penny  stamp  on  the  cover  of  the  paper,  or  ott 
the  paper  itself,  ill  perfectly  adequate  to  meet  the 
charge  of  conveyance  ;  and  profits  would  simply  be 
a  tax  on  knowledge  in  another  shapd. 

There  is  not  any  other  argument  for  this,  tax  that 
an  honest  man  could  advance  in  the  face  of  day ;  but 
there  are  many  arguments  against  them. 

They  limit  the  circulation  of  the  journals.  Gl- 
rardin's  newspaper  in  Paris,  without  a  stamp,  sells 
eighty  thousand  copies  daily.  Bennett's  daily  paper 
in  New  York,  with  a  population  of  three  to  feur 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  sells  more  copies  than 
the  London  Times;  but  it  is  an  unstamped  sheet. 
There  are,  we  think,  at  present  more  copies  of  the 
Parisian  joomals  sold  in  the  currency  of  a  week,  than 
of  all  the  British  newspapers  put  together.  Li  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  sale  of  papers  exceeds 
that  of  this  country  in  the  proportion  of  three  or  four 
to  one.  And  yet  our  population  is  esteemed  wealthy, 
and  considered  intelligent.    We  are  called  a  reading 
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people ;  alihough  it  may  be  donbtfal  whether  there 
really  are  not  more  books,  good  and  bad,  read  in 
Prance,  than  in  either  England  or  Scotland.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  number  of  publications  of  all 
kinds  read,  is  far  greater  in  France  and  the  United 
States  than  in  Ireland.  The  Government  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  our  popular  litera- 
ture. They  do  not  know  the  nature  of  the  publica- 
tions wherewith  they  replace  newspapers.  The 
people  read  something ;  and  the  price  even  of  a  dying 
speech  and  testimony  should  buy  a  respectable  jour* 
nal,  if  the  press  were  free.  In  every  large  town, 
flying  newsmen  transact  business  on  a  large  scale. 
Slips  of  various  kinds,  not  essentially  worth  the  tenth 
part  of  a  halfpenny,  sell  largely  for  that  coin  amongst 
the  poorest  classes,  who  really  pay  a  higher  price  for 
their  literature,  such  as  it  is,  than  the  nobles  of 
the  land  pay  for  their  drawing-room  scrap-books. 
These  publications  ar&,  however,  no  farther  gene- 
rally dangerous  than  that  they  encourage  a  morbid 
feeling  amongst  the  people.  They  record  always 
the  most  horrible  events,  or  the  most  pestiferous 
crimes,  in  the  most  exaggerated  and  coloured  lan- 
guage. They  do  not  farther  transgress  any  rules 
that  the  heads  of  a  nation  might  wish  to  enforce ; 
but,  unquestionably,  the  poor  ai'e  made  to  pay  miser- 
ably for  their  information.  The  penny  and  half- 
penny serials  come  next — ^tbe  unstamped  press — and 
while  the  high  merits  and  the  great  results  of  many 
publications  in  that  class  remain  unquestionable,  still 
there  are  others  in  large  circulation  not  by  any  means 
calculated  to  impart  a  healthy  tone  of  feeling  to  so- 
ciety. This  class  should  be  newspapers,  and  would 
all  be  newspapers,  if  the  press  were  free.  They  would 
be  brought  by  the  change  into  direct  competition  with 
a  higher  class  of  journals.  The  unimprovable  would 
probably  vanish  away,  and  the  best  of  the  unstamped 
would  become  the  popular  journals.  The  change 
would  be  every  way  conducive  to  a  sound  state  of 
moral  foeling— to  independent  and  intelligent  politi- 
cal action. 

Men  will  by  some  means  learn  "  the  news."  They 
will  either  have  a  paper  at  home,  or  they  will  go  to 
the  paper.  And  the  Government  is  probably  not 
acquainted  with  the  aid  given  by  their  penny  stamp 
and  their  eig)iteenpenny  duty,  indirectly,  to  the  Ex- 
cise revenue,  from  the  trafficking  in  tap-rooms  and 
beer-houses.  This  ''  penny  *'  strikes  at  the  family 
system.  An  artisan  thinks  that  he  cannot  buy  a 
paper  for  his  own  and  his  family's  use.  He  pays  its 
price  probably  in  the  tavern,  but  there  the  news  acts 
merely  as  "  spice  to  his  ale."  In  this  way  habits  are 
formed  inconducive  to  good  government  and  domestic 
prosperity.  Tavern-going  manners,  and  all  the  ex 
penditure  entailed  by  them,  are  often  traceable  to 
Sir  Charles  Wood's  penny  stamp ;  while  even  the 
tone  of  popular  journals  would  gradually  be  shaped 
to  the  character  of  their  readers,  if  it  were  once  known 
that  they  were  read  more  frequently,  and  considered, 
in  the  calm  and  quiet  of  home,  than  amid  the  bustle 
of  taverns,  and  the  excitement  sometimes  occasioned 
by  visite  there.  The  press  would  grow  more  domes- 
tic exactly  as  it  felt  itself  becoming  more  a  household 
thing. 

Taxes  on  knowledge  are  treason  to  good  govern- 
ment.    The  penny  stamp  is  sedition,  and  the  eight- 


eenpenny  duty  is  a  misdemeanour  against >  the  bMt 
interests  of  the  state.     Cheap  travelling  iiidisBigtko 
world  good.     Cheap  postage  is  &  triam|iik  to  ikaman- 
ity.     Cheap  information  would  be.aoodiieii«.to  tbo 
future  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  pounlry^    There 
are  undoubtedly  very  crude  political  opiaioiis  eRist- 
ing  everywhere  in  this  country.     The  Irish  •artiasa 
believes  in  repeal,  because  he  caoL  oalj  affcrd  to  pay 
for  information  from  one  sonroe— prefers  a  paper  thst 
generally  agrees  with  his  preconceived  cpinioin— 
and  he  seldom  reads  an  argument  against  tbem  £sirly 
stated.     Wo  find  even  in  this  country  many  persoai 
tinged  with  imj^actieable  doctrines  regarding  prope^ 
ty,  its  divisions  and  ite  subdivisions,  that  never  would 
attain  strength  if  property  was  dniifol  to  ]*boar  and 
rendered  information  cheap.    In  France  aad  Ger- 
many property  suffers  now  for  ite  omissions  andcoiih 
missions  in  that  respect    Paris  would  not  xequirs 
a  guard  of  three  hundred  thousand  armed  men  to 
preserve  the  peace  in  the  third  month  of  the  lepab- 
lic,  and  the  first  of  universal  snffinge,  if  Paris  had 
not  permitted,  in  times  past»  a  tax  on  knawkdge. 
The  labourers  were  allowed  to  collect  all  tMx  politi- 
cal information  from  clever  grumblers  in  theie  work- 
shops and  clubs,  or  from  the  cheap  pabiicattontfts- 
culating  amongst  them.     Eugdne  Sue  and  Gewge 
Sands  taught  them  more  than  M.  Thiera  and  M. 
Guizot ;  and  Guicot  is  an  exile,  while  Thiers noiuitei 
guard  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  ranks  of  t]M  xsolitia 
on  the  day  that  the  National  Assembly  met*    Ijoid 
Brougham  or  Mr.  Macaulay  maywritebriUia&t  essays 
in  the  **  Edinburgh  Review,"  and  many  parsons  of 
wealth  may  be  gratified  by  perusing  them ;  bnt  Measis. 
Lloyd  or  Reynolds  have  for.  more  readdra,  and*  of 
course,  more  influence  amongst  the  active  aiinds  of 
the  working  classei^  than  all  the  *<  Qnarterliea"  pat 
together. 

The  active-minded  politicians  ansongat  the  opera- 
tives are  not^  however,  the  men  to  dread.  Th^  pas- 
sivo  masses  are  more  terrific*  The  milUons  who 
could  read  but  will  not;  and  the miUions  who  can- 
not if  they  would.  Mrs.Elli8'8  volumes,  "Thellotiiers 
and  Daughters  of  England,"  may  be  very  naefol  in  a 
narrow  sphere ;  but  as,  most  unfortoDately,  aeven- 
eighths  of  the  mothers  and  daughters  of  £aglaiid 
never  heard  of  Mrs.  Ellis,  and  know  nothing  what- 
ever of  her  volumes,  their  utility,  and  the  power  of 
all  similar  works,  are  cironmscribed  to  those  who 
least  require  their  counsel.  The  Legislature  kave 
treated  knowledge  as  a  luxury,  and  the  pMiple  have, 
in  multitudes,  ceased  to  consider  it  a  necMUty.  They 
sustain  a  privation  that  they  neither  oonpr^endL  nor 
regret.  We  freely  admit  the  immense  inronda 
on  the  dai'k  places  of  ignorance  by  ika  ma 
cheap  publications  of  the  past  ten  yummi  'bni  Hm 
best  of  them  are  not  equivalent  tanir  unal 
press.  .  There  is  a  charm  in  the  "  newa^-  that  tahas 
and  essays  cannot  matoh.  People  will  priafi 
latest  intelligence,"  if  they  can  only^gra^  iA^^that 
is,  all  those  persons  who  have  ever  ac^nired  Ifae 
taste  ;  and  it  is  easily  acqoired.  The  nateMicori 
oeity  of  mankind  is  thus  tumod  to  sonfea  MconnL  It 
is  directed  into  a  channel  that  may  be  tuinad  fownnli 
profit;  for  those  who  want  to  iutmet  the  people  in 
some  grave  matter,  may  naa  efieolnatty  ihaae  real 
<<  Tracte  for  the  Times"  at  tha^i^st^nmrn^  j  Xkcn 
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m  maoff  viho  hold  tke  newapapor  press   in  a 
Hif  vmrholosome  dread.       They  consider  it,    as 
s  vbole^  M  of  all  manner  of  eyil.      They  for- 
^91,  hoiTOTer,  that  this  may  be  their  own  crime. 
**The  preu''  operates  on  the  public  not  more  effi- 
ciently thaa  its  readers  work  on  the  press — ^without 
dM  loH  of  independence  on  either  side :  and  a  well- 
CMidiicted  newspaper  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the 
afft    Not  more  wonderfol  are  oar  gas-lights,  onr 
stesm-eogines,  our  railways,  or  the  telegraph  itself. 
It  »  a  map  of  the  living  world  draiiii  weekly  or 
dsily.    All  that  great  men  ever  disclose  of  their  ao- 
tioof  m  recorded  there.     All  the  information  that 
has  been  gathered  from  OY.ery  clime  on  earth  since 
tlielsatpablicatioii,  centres  in  that  warm  composing- 
room  daring  the  night ;   and  is  scattered  over  its 
oirele  of  readers  in  a  few  short  hoars.      Its  price, 
thespuuatters  stand-^and  that  would  be  two-thirds 
«hesper  still,  ezeept  for  these  taxes  on  knowledges— 
iMiTSfl  to  its  snbieribers,  before  their  breakfast  hour, 
«  rerj  general  knowledge  of  all  the  great  facts  that 
lisve  been  transacting  in  the  world.    The  record 
k  Tiloable,  because  it  is  brief  and  universal.      The 
traouetions  regarding  one  object,  one  science,  one 
kiagdom,  or  one  oonnty,  have  a  limited  value.     The 
oevspaper  derives  its  value  from  the  universality  of 
ill  iDformation.   A  repeal  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge 
VMM  place  a  sheet  of  this  kind  in  the  home  of  every 
iateUigeat  and  employed  artisan  nightly.  That  change 
imi^t  not  be  accomplished  within  one,  two,  or  three 
Tetrt;  but  it  would  be  effected.     It  has  been  done 
in  the  United  States.     It  could  be  done  with  a  su- 
perior article  here.     One  result  is  evident.    Mrs. 
Elfit'i  '*  Mothers  of  England"  are  not,  excellent  mo- 
1^  though  they  are,  the  best  informed  class  in  the 
'vvrld.    A  large  number  of  them  know  very  little  of 
the  world  without  the  range  of  their  own  travelling, 
isd  tiiey  ore  not  thereby  better  fitted  to  be  the  mo- 
thors  of  any  nation.    We  refer  now  to  the  artisan 
nd  sgrioultural  classes  ;  and  we  believe  that  the 
iDotliers  and  daughters  of  these  classes — thanks, 
pirUy,  to  the  taxes  en  knowledge — know  less  than 
tbey  ibould  do.     That  arises  either  from  the  ig- 
noraaee  of  tlieir  friends;  or  from  their  knowledge 
of  ennsnt  history  being  gathered  in  a  club-house,  a 
eall-house^  or  some  other  place  of  public  resort.     In 
aome  trades  for  example,  the  workmen  in  a  shop 
l»Ye  their  journals   and   their  readers  ;   but    at 
haae  their  fiamilies  know  nothing  of  the  matter. 
^0  wwdd  shift   the   reading   to    home,   because 
^^<nale  infinenoe  might  soften  the  occasional  harsh- 
nessef' *  male  cofmmentators  ;"  and,  because,  if  men 
Hpn  to  read  anything,  however  humble,  at  home, 
^ef  will  soon  coLtend  the  practice.     A  comparison 
•^theUalfeed  States  with  France  and  Germany  at 
^  presenfrsioRient,  draws  out  the  advantages   of 
gaiemi  information.     Universal  Suffrage  has  been 
•*UbliAed    in    these    three    countries.       In    the 
^^nitei  States,  Mr.  Aster's  dollars  ai*e  as  safe  as 
^  ootUge  af   the   labourer ;    while,    in   France, 
Barb^  haa  has  party,  and  a  numerous  party,  who 
Yoald  ooafiaeste  the  property  of  the  rich  in  rctalia- 
fioo  of  their. Ibrgetfulness  of  the  poor  ;  aud,  in  Ger- 
>Qsny>  theCommanisi  doctrines  are  very  prevalent. 
Wherever  re^rolntite  has  been  accomplished  by  vio- 
^1  (be'p^foplr'ltt^^o  wt  h^es  aacastoined  to  cheap 


newspapers.  The  nobles  were  assassinated  in  Galli- 
oia  by  the  peasants,  who  were  socialists  or  conmin- 
nists  in  theory,  and  physical  force  men  in  pi'aotice  ; 
but  who  read  nothing.  The  Duchy  of  Posen  is 
covered  with  blood,  because  its  peasantry  had  access 
to  no  publications  whatever.  The  peasants  of  Ger- 
many read  little,  and  they  burned  down  the  castles  of 
their  nobles.  The  French  readmore  than  the  Grermans, 
and  a  strong  minority  in  that  country  only  propose 
to  appropriate  their  neighbours'  property.  The  lie* 
publicans  of  the  States  read  almost  universally,  and 
jibe  property  of  the  wealthiest  is  safe.  ^The  tax  on 
knowledge  is,  therefore,  a  destructive  measure — de- 
structive of  peace,  of  order,  and  of  honesty,  and  its 
repeal  the  wisest  Conservatism.  But  how  could  the 
abolition  of  the  penny  stamp,  and  the  eighteenpenny 
duty,  make  sixpenny  new&papors  two  pence,  or  threo 
pence,  and  threepenny  newspapers  a  penny,  or  a 
penny-hal^enny  ?  The  penny  repealed  would  be  a 
penny  saved,  and  cheapened  ;  while  the  reduction 
of  the  advertising  duty  would  be  gained  by  the  adver- 
tisers. This  is  an  arithmetical  view  of  the  matter, 
and  like  many  other  arithmetical  arguments  is  su- 
perficial. The  tax  on  the  press  comprehends  Ijd. 
per  lb.  on  paper,  equivalent  to  25  per  cent. ;  Id.  on 
each  sheet  for  the  stamp,  which  on  a  cheap  paper  is 
equal  to  33  per  cent. ;  and  Is.  6d.  on  each  advertise- 
ment, which,  in  the  provincial  press,  amounts  to  25 
per  cent,  on  the  average  price.  These  taxes  must 
be  paid  in  cash,  and  out  of  London  the  press  gives 
credit.  That,  in  itself,  aggravates  the  natural  diffi- 
culties of  establishing  and  conducting  new  journals. 
Their  peculiarities  take  them  altogether  out  of  the 
ordinary  rules  of  business.  The  reduction  of  Id.  per 
lb.  from  the  duty  on  sugar  is  a  reduction  of  Id. 
or  thereby  on  its  price.  The  abolition  of  the 
penny  stamp  on  newspapers  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent matter.  The  price  at  which  the  latter  can  be 
profitably  sold,  depends  not  on  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  article,  but  on  the  amount  of  its  sale.  This  fact 
cannot  be  forgotten  by  those  who  would  estimate 
aright  the  baneful  influence  of  the  taxes  on  know- 
ledge. And  if  the  amount  of  sales  influences  the 
price,  it  can  be  scarcely  doubted  that  the  price  has 
an  influence  on  the  sales.  We  can,  therefore,  fully 
comprehend  the  cheapnessof  the  Colonial,  the  French, 
and  the  American  papers;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
the  greatly  superior  article  of  this  country  would  be 
produced  and  sold  at  an  equally  low  price.  We  should 
not,  therefore,  have  Nos,  16, 17, 18,  and  19  joining  to- 
gether^ to  buy  one  journal ;  but  all  the  Nos.  in  the 
sti*eet — even  though  a  very  humble  street  visited  as 
regularly  by  the  newsman's  boy  as  they  now  are  by 
the  baker's  lad,  except  when  famine  or  deficient  em- 
ployment stops  him  and  seizes  his  basket  by  the  way. 
We  have  a  few  sentences  to  add  on  one  department 
of  this  iniquity.  Publicity,  as  every  active  trades- 
man knows,  is  the  spring  of  business ;  and,  as  if  to 
clog  trade,  the  legislature  tax  advertising; — with 
a  similar  degree  of  prudence  to  that  which  charac- 
terises the  tax  on  Fire- Insurances.  We  should, 
however,  acquit  the  legislature  of  any  intention,  by 
this  proceeding,  actually  to  step  in  between  the  trader 
and  his  customers,  like  a  legal  barricade ;  for  a  shop- 
keeper may  advertise  on  a  travelling  van,  placard  a 
wall  with  his  announcements,  print  and  ciroulatQ 
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handbills,  delirer  oiroulari,  ohalk  ap  '^Usd  Tomklnft'i 
pills/'  or  '<  Buy  Jones's  flannels,"  any  or  OTVrywhere, 
without  paying  a  penny  to  the  Exchequer  {  if  he 
avoids  the  fourth  estate,  and  does  nothing  towards 
increasing  its  power. 

When  Lord  George  Bentinek,  on  Tuesday  the 
28d  May,  desired  to  impress  the  House  Of  Cottimons 
with  a  full  sense  of  the  distressed  eondition  of  the 
people,  originatlngi  as  he  argues,  and  As  he  probably 
belieres  in  reeent  commercial  measures,  he  stated 
the  number  of  persons  who,  within  a  given  time,  had 
advertised  for  situations  in  the  Times  newspaper. 
The  reporters  do  not  remark  that  any  of  the  Members 
were  observed  to  blush,  when  this  summation  of 
eighteenpences,  wrung  from  the  unemployed,  and 
the  miserable,  by  their  authority,  was  read  in  their 
presence.  Advertising  f^rms  the  most  prodnotive 
department  of  newspaper  revenue,  in  the  case  at 
least  of  established  Journals  ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  the  abolition  of  this  tax  would  treble  their 
number,  and  permit  the  newspaper  to  insert  one 
advertisement  three  times  at  the  present  cost  of  one 
insertion,  with  an  increase  of  profit. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  say,  in  eonolusion,  a  few 
words  ibr  that  class  with  whom  we  are  most  inti« 
mately  conneeted-^by  whom  Journals  *'  are  made,*' 
en  whom  these  burdens  press  knost  heavily.  Very 
probably  there  is  no  other  profession  that,  during  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  has  increased  more  ra- 
pidly in  eflloiency  and  respectability  than  **  the 
press.''  Our  experience  enables  us  to  say  that  there 
is  none  more  laborious,  if  Its  duties  ai-e  zealously 
performed;  and  none  often  worse  requited.  The 
writer  of  these  pages  has  been,  in  the  last  ten 
years,  personally  and  pdneipally  eonnected  with 
the  commencement  and  establishment  of  three 
existing  journals.  We  have  Ibund  the  necessary 
obstacles  of  new  papers  immensely  Ikggravated 
by  the  taxes  on  knowledge*  We  do  not  com- 
plain of  our  ovm  position,  although  the  same 
amount  of  labonr  in  any  ether  profession,  requiring 


equal  general  infbrmation,  would  probably  have  been 
more  remtineraitite.    But  there  is  no  other  avocation 
in  which  the  same  labour  would  have  been  rsqaired 
or  performed.    And  we  complain  not  on  our  own  se« 
count!  although  we  might  Allege  that  we  have  bad 
to  labour  harder  than  should  have  been  neeessart, 
on  acoount  of  Iheee  moat  impolitio  taxes.    We  osn 
still  eontinue  the  unequal  combat  wUh  Sir  Charlss 
Wood,  or  whoever  else  may  be  Ghaneeltor  of  the  Sz^ 
chequer ;  but  we  remember  friends  who  h4ve  died  in 
this  struggle,  that  needs  an  iron  constitnUon  to  mtva* 
tain  it,  and  who  are  now  well  nigh  forgotten.    We 
might  summon  in  evidence  against  these  taxes,  ths 
graves  of  noble«hearted  youths,  who  perished  ere 
thsir  mental  powers  had  reached  their  growth  sad 
strength — ^victims  to  our  system  of  taxation*    We 
could  easily  name  men  who  died  young,  sinking 
gradually  under  the  weight  of  duties  ti^t  fellheaviiy 
on  them,  because  the  taxes  on  knowledge  pmvented 
in  their  business  a  proper  and  healthful  division  of 
labour.     But  they  were  not  men  who  deee^red  ill  of 
their  country.     Even  those  who  opposed  their  prin* 
ciples,  might  have  conceded  that  the  nation  had  maDV 
lives  that  could  be  better  spared.     And  often  in  this 
profession,  the  best  men  die  early.    The  heavy  and 
the  slothful  suit  themselves  to  oiroumstenees.     The 
enthusiastic  and  determined  proceed  alone  at  any 
cost,  and  perish — ^victims  of  their  own  energy,  and 
the  taxes  on  knowledge.    We  hate  these  taxes.    We 
abhor  them  ott  public  grounds;  we  denounce  them 
as  most  impolitic;  we  lament  their  existence,  and 
their  pressnre  on  men,  whose  arvocalion  deserves 
encouragement,  and  has  been  repressed  by  all  Go- 
vemments,  even  by  Cabinets  that  existed  from  and 
through  their  exertiQns. 

That  red  penny  stamp  on  the  comers  of  news* 
sheets  is  a  badge  of  slavery^a  barrioade  of  know- 
ledge,  as  the  window-tax  is  a  barricade  to  health  and 
llght-^-and  the  country  eaanot  be  free  where  both 
exist. 


DISPARITY. 


Iff  the  most  Ibttous  reahn  of  Ihs  wide  world, 
In  Nature's  sweetest  Lend  we  live  to  hear 
The  tnunpling  of  Tazstion,  and  the  groans : 
Then  come  the  intervals  of  horrid  gloom : 
The  workless  silence,  wageless  misery : 
Want's  silent  murders,  which,  like  water-dro]^, 
Wear  men  to  olay.     In  sunshine  sad  sweet  sir 
Flush  wealth  holds  dalliance  with  festivity  i 
With  dance,  with  song,  and  riotous  merriment. 
Keeping  perpetual  pother  o'er  the  heads — 
Over  the  world-wide  dungeon  of  the  Poor ! 
Famine  and  Luxury,  that,  like  earth  and  sea, 
Confront  each  other,  meet,  .but  never  mix. 
The  Poor !  tlic  Poor  I  the  trodden  multituder- 
What  hope  is  there  for  them,  the  trodden  Poor  ? 
The  dwellers  in  the  desert  of  this  life : 
Thrust  out  from  life's  most  blest  amenities  : 
Who  still  through  gates  of  adamant,  iron-hanred- 
Catch  glimpses  of  the  Paradise  of  Wealth  ! 
The  Poor  !  the  Poor !  the  trodden  multitude — 
The  undergrowth  of  Nations,  which  rot  down, 
I^af,  hud,  and  sickly  blossom  which  rot  down, 
Where  stately  boles  rise  up  into  the  ii^ht. 
That  stately  boles  may  grow  yet  statelier ! 
0,  Land  !  with  Lords  and  Beggars  overrun  ! 
O,  motley  hind !  in  rags  and  &ery  decked  ! 


Shall  sQoh  disparity  be  tbiae  fbr  ever  f 

ALerdf  aUrd?  what detegslsd power 

Holds  be  from  heaven,  that  hs  should  be  a  Lord ! 

Our  Lord  is  Christ !  we  need  none  otlier  Lmrd  I 

We  need  not  Gods  and  Demigods  of  Clay ! 

But  earnest  Men  we  need,  true  Christian  Men. 

O,  wealth  lives  still  to  play  tlie  1 

Gold  has  its  HarlaqniBS,  bolted  and  i 

Hugo  Children,  overgrown,  of  Igaoninee  | 

Tho  silly  pageantry  of  Pride  and  Power ! 

Put  foi-th  your  hands,  great  Lords !  unto  the  Tree 

Of  Lasting  Life,  grand  Lords !  and  live  for  ever ! 

What  are  onr  three  scova  ysim  and  ten,  Csr  yoi^-» 

And  by  infirmitiee  more  miserable— 

Tou ! — who  are  housed  in  palaces — whose  path. 

Flower-strewn,  is  through  the  goodliest  of  the  earth! 

Go  on  your  w&y — until  you  feel  how  poor 

All  titles  are  where  worth  ennobles  Maa  I 

But  for  those  gates  of  adamant^  O  Christ  1 

Deep  laid  in  Igooranoe,  baatioaed  strong  by  PHde. 

And  sentinelled  by  giant  Necessity — 

Those  gates  of  stem  insuperable  burs, 

Which  sever  wide  the  Poor  Man  and  the  Rieh, 

Strew  them  in  nifai-*rtise  thy  tsnple  tbeee 

Thou  only  Lord  of  severed  hunan-Uad— 

Whose  Sun  of  toie  can  waim  tbem  hito  one* 

BxouurBofrftT* 
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Bt  HEIKRICH  ESCHOKKE. 


It  \»  A  eonuaoM  m>  iag,  thai  a  nuui  em  do  whatever  be 
reFoltes  to4o.  For  mj  iftai,  I  ghoald  wy  that  every  day 
imiim  us  jest  the  toainry^-'taA  that  what  a  man  doet» 
IttdoM  beoMue  he  nuinet  help  doing  k— -not  becaue  he 
molTei  todo  U,  or,  to  etate  the  propontion  mora  plainly, 
lui  «0to  an  the  rewlt  of  antecedent  eausee,  whieh  inevitabfy 
(ietenBioehuoQiidaoi,  No  donht,  talente,  amiable  qnalitiee, 
go  a  gTcal  way  io  advaiKiag  a  man's  fortane  ;  bnt  chance, 
Uiad  ehaaoe,  deee  infimtely  more  ;  and,  to  go  higher,  what 
•re  these  talents,  tliese  quattttes,  but  the  mere  gifts  of  lor- 
toner* 

Tk  moat  aingnkr  iUnatration  of  this  truth  that  I  know 
WIS  Covnt  fioderick  Von  W ,  who  died  a  prime  minis- 
ter, hsTiiig  ralaed  hlroaelf  from  a  baker's  apprentice  to  the 
InjHiesi  dignities  of  the  State.  Raised  bimadf,  did  I  say  ? 
The  phrase  is  not  appropriate.  He  was  dragged  upwards 
t«  his  lofty  station,  ountnuy  to  his  expectation,  contrary  even 
tohii  dwire.  Let  me  try  to  recall  the  adventures  of  his 
lit,  as  I  hare  more  than  once  heard  them  from  his  own  lips. 
Trifling  and  unimportant  as  they  arc,  if  I  can  but  catch  a 
littic  of  the  sprightly  grace  which  he  used  to  throw  into  his 
narrative,  the  talc  will  not  be  unamnsing. 


THE  8TABT  IX  LITE. 

liodflfick's  origin  was  hmnble  enough,  in  all  conscience. 
Hij  father  was  a  collector  of  excise,  in  a  small  frontier  town, 
«lth  xny  little  money  in  his  pocket,  but  with  a  very  Potosi 
<rf  intelligeuoe  and  infonaation  in  liis  head.  Though  he 
toki  speak  and  write  several  languages  with  fluency,  was 
«3  eipcrt  arithmetician,  and  an  accomplished  rausician,  he 
iii  unahie  to  rise  in  the  worid  above  the  station  of  a  eol- 
lj«^  of  excise.  And  why  t  simply  because  be  was  no  &• 
^teof  iQrtwwb  When  a  yonng  man,  be  had  been  mixed 
s)i  ia  KBie  foolish  escapade  or  other.  His  companions  got 
cW  off,  every  one  of  then  ;  for  they  had  money,  friends, 
^  fraiilj  inflnence.  Bat  he,  poor  soul  i  being  utterly 
*^e^te  of  all  tbeae  virtues,  was  made  the  scapegoat 
^  ^  others,  and  oompelled  to  cool  his  heels  for  t<m  yeara 
its  prison.  When  he  was  set  at  liberty,  he  left  his  nadve 
^,  vhere  he  had  been  disgraced — ^was  kicked  np  and 
<^  the  worid  to  a  anmbcr  eT  years ;  at  kat^  he  brake  his 
^y  then  beesme  amanmmsis  upon  a  starving  pittance,  and 
*i«  altimately  rewarded  by  his  employer,  to  whom  he  had 
^f^HBe  a  here  and  a  burden,  with  the  sitnation  of  collector 
of  ^icise  in  a  frontssr  town*  Here  he  married  a  girl  as 
!^«  hnnself,  and  became  the  father  of  our  hero. 

He  pre  the  boy  an  excellent  education,  took  the  direc* 
^  of  it  npea  hinisdf,  and  was  bent  on  msking  him  some- 
i^>:ni?  great.  Roderick  was  a  boy  of  rare  abilities.  He 
<"  iild  not  fidl,  in  his  father's  apprehension,  to  tnm  out  some- 
^""1?  extraordinary.  But  when  he  was  ready  to  have  gone 
iv  the  university,  aUis  and  alack-a^ay  !  there  was  neither 
®«ncT  to  send  lior  to  keep  him  there.  The  old  collector 
^this  sorely  to  heait,  1^  sick,  aaddied«  Bodenek's 
"^r  had  been  called  awi^  seven  years  before. 

W  so  the  collector's  son  was  lefi  alone  ia  the  worM  at 
1^  age  of  twenty.  His  ibther's  aU  scareely  suffioed  to  pay 
^  <l«bts.  fiooe  eonpasslonate  sonls  gav«  Bodcriok  a  few 
and  be  marehed  off  to  seek  his  fbrtune 
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strangers,  as  he  found  himself  to  be  a  veiy  superfluous  per« 
sonage  where  he  was. 

He  repaired  to  another  small  town,  where  lived  a  wi- 
dowed  sister  of  his  father's,  who  sought  a  subsistence  fbr 
her  old  age  in  the  retail  of  worsted,  tapes,  paper,  pens,  and 
matten  of  a  similar  kind.  With  tears  in  his  eyes,  Roderick 
entered  the  shop  of  his  father's  sister,  told  her  of  his  parent's 
death,  and  of  his  own  destitution.  The  good  old  woman 
was  deeply  moved,  embraced  her  nephew,  who  was  a  tall 
shapely  lad,  and  promised  to  provide  for  him. 

And  she  kept  her  word — ^took  him  home  with  her,  and 
treated  him  like  a  mother.  There  were  certain  things 
about  him,  however,  which  she  insisted  it  was  indispensable 
he  should  reform.  **  Yon  have  no  money,"  she  said,  *<  no 
more  have  I;  so  banish  the  university  from  your  head,  once 
and  for  ever.  The  university  is  aU  very  well  for  rich  folks. 
Your  father  had  too  much  learning  for  his  station;  and,  take 
my  word  for  it,  that  was  the  main  cause  of  his  misfortunes. 
He  aimed  too  high,  and  missed  all.  He  threw  away  pence, 
because  he  would  fain  have  played  only  with  pounds  ;  and 
so  he  was  a  poor  man  all  his  days.  His  heart  was  never 
where  his  lot  hod  placed  him  ;  and  he  never  could  reach 
the  sphere  upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart.  That  was  his 
failing  through  life.  Heaven  rest  his  soul !  Now,  take  my 
advice,  Roderick,  Be  a  good  boy,  throw  away  your  books,^ 
that  do  nothing  bnt  bewilder  your  head.  What  use  will 
books  ever  be  of  to  you,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  See,  I  have 
money  enough  to  pay  your  apprentice-fee  for  you.  You 
shall  go  out  to  an  honest  trade,  I  have  spoken  to  Master 
Bimenstiel,  the  baker,  and  it  is  arranged  that  you  go  to 
him  next  week.  Here  are  half-a-dozen  new  shirts  for  you, 
and  you  shall  have  a  new  suit  for  Sundays.  In  three  years 
your  apprenticeship  will  be  out,  and  then  you  are  your  own 
roaster.  A  handicraft  is  a  fortune,  and  nobody  can  starve 
with  a  baker's  board  at  his  elbow." 

Roderick  could  not  gunsay  this  proposal,  having  nothing 
better  in  his  eye.  But  he  loved  his  Xenophon  and  his 
Cioero  too  well  to  forswear  them  for  ever.  So  he  took  them 
and  his  other  books  with  him  to  the  bake-house ;  and  when 
he  had  no  sacks  of  flour  to  carry,  or  dough  to  knead,  or  no 
message  to  run  for  the  mistress,  he  amused  himself  with 
getting  an  ode  of  Horace  by  heart. 


THE  KNEADING-TBOUQH. 

Master  Birnenstiel  and  his  wife  were  constantly  quarrel- 
ling,  and  many  a  time  their  brawls  put  the  learned  Roderick 
into  a  greater  heat  than  did  his  duties  at  the  oven.  Bnt 
they  had  a  daughter,  "  passing  fair,"  who  administered  con- 
sohition  to  his  gentle  heart.  Gretchen  was  nineteen  years 
of  age,  and  against  tlie  fiulings  of  a  maiden  of  nineteen 
Roderick  had  not  a  word  to  say,  bnt  tolerated  them  with 
Christian  patience.  Among  Gretchen's  failings,  however, 
the  greatest  was,  that  she  carried  her  little  snub  nose  rather 
high,  and  was  fonder  of  gasing  into  the  eyes  of  a  certain 
prince  than  into  those  of  a  baker's  apprentice,  albeit  tlie 
eyes  of  that  same  baker's  apprentioe  were  much  more  beau* 
tifiil  than  those  of  the  prince. 

The  prince,  to  be  sure,  was  by  no  means  an  ungainly 
fellow ;  add  to  this,  that  he  was  crown  prince,  and  migor  of 
ft  ngimeiii  af  dngoonsi  irhioh  wm  quartered  in  the  town. 
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The  soldier  prince,  full  of  tlio  arJour  nnti  mettle  of  yonth 
as  lie  M'ft%  would  have  beeii  a  very  paragon  in  the  field,  only 
that  in  this  same  villngc  there  was  nothing  to  he  vanqnlshed, 
except  the  fragile  hearts  6f  its  fhir  denizens.  This  was  a 
species  (if  warfhre  in  which  tlie  iTrincc  had  taken  Ws  degree ; 
and  he  locked  njwn  Gretehen  as  one  ot  the  most  formidable 
opponents  imaginable,  and  against  whom  every  artifice  of 
strategy  and  amatory  tactics  required  to  be  exercised.  In 
these  circumstances,  Roderick  naturally  played  a  part  that 
was  anything  but  an  agreeable  one.  He  carried  sacks  of 
flour  and  Ullets-doux  alternately.  The  prince  had  made 
good  use  of  his  vauban ;  the  siege  succeeded  to  his  heart's 
desire.  Gretehen  resolved  to  capitulate.  Kb  wonder !  In 
the  eyes  of  a  baker's  daughter,  a  pi-ince  is  not  an  angel 
merely,  but  an  archangel  at  the  very  least. 

No  doubt,  if  Master  Bimenstiel  had  got  scent  of  what 
was  going  on,  it  would  have  fared  ill  with  the  rosy  cheeks 
and  coral  lips  of  his  fair  daughter ;  and  the  carrier  of  flour 
and  biUeU-doiix  would  have  been  ejected  from  the  premises 
by  most  summary  process.  But  the  parlies  were  fully  alive 
to  this ;  and  Master  Birnenstiel  had  not  the  faintest  idea 
that  a  prince,  who,  in  the  serene  altitude  of  his  affection, 
was  as  little  curious  about  the  pedigree  of  his  daughter  as 
the  purity  of  his  bread,  was  striving  hard  to  install  himself 
in  the  situation  of  son-in-law  to  him. 

But  it  chanced  that  he  very  nearly  got  scent  of  what  was 
going  on,  and  that  by  an  occurrence  of  the  most  singular 
description.  As  it  was,  the  occurrence  in  question  ended 
in  Roderick  abandoning  for  ever  the  noble  craft  of  bread 
and  biscuit  baking. 

One  evening  the  Prince  re])aired,  in  plain  clothes,  to  the 
front  of  Master  Bimenstiel's  house,  to  see  Gretehen.  By 
the  purest  chance,  Gretehen  had  gone  to  the  door  to — ^look 
at  the  stars.  Although  the  prince  on  this  occasion  had  no 
star  on  his  breast,  yet  did  she  see  him.  And  how  could  she 
fail,  when  he  was  standing  close  beside  her  ?  To  prevent, 
it  may  be  presumed,  their  being  seen  by  inquisitive  eyes, 
they  both  stepped  into  the  lobby,  which  was  nearly  dark. 
Soon  after,  Mother  Bimenstiel  was  heard  coughing  on  the 
staircase,  and  off  they  both  skipped  in  alarm  to  the  bake- 
house, where  Rotlerick  had  made  up  a  quantity  of  dough, 
and  was  now  seated  beside  his  lamp,  and  deep  in  the  Fifth 
Hiad.  Before  he  knew  where  he  was,  Gretehen  snatched 
the  old  Grecian  out  of  his  hand,  and  pushed  him  out  of  the 
bake-honse,  with  the  significant — "  Keep  a  watch  that  no- 
body comes  !'* 

While  Roderick,  in  all  obedience,  kept  watch  and  ward 
without.  Prince  Xaver  unfolded  to  his  lady-love  the  agonies 
of  his  loving  heart.  Gretehen,  who  had  read  a  romance  or 
two  in  her  day,  listened  to  him  with  emotion,  but  at  the 
same  time  made  no  secret  of  the  perplexity  which  his  ele- 
vated rank  occasioned  in  her  mind.  On  this  he  protested, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  if  destiny — cruel  destiny — 
should  prevent  him  from  living  with  her,  with  her  he  should 
die,  and  die  cheerfully.  **  In  yonder  starry  world,"  he  ex- 
cLiimed,  *Move,  love  alone,  bears  sway;  rank  and  its  cold 
distinctions  are  unknown."  How  he  came  to  know  this  hct 
is  not  very  clear,  as  it  is  most  certain  he  had  never  been  in 
that  starry  world  which  he  spoke  of. 

Gretehen,  however,  was  but  too  willing  to  believe  him. 
A  prince,  thought  she,  must  know  these  things  better  than 
she  could  do.  They  interchanged  vows  of  mutual  love. 
"  And  if  we  should  be  betrayed  !**  sighed  Gretehen.  *•  What 
then  ?••  exclaimed  Xaver.  **  Then  should  we  fly  to  yonder 
streatDy  oar  pare  and  crystal  tomb  I    I  sliovld  clasp  you  in 


my  arms** — and  he  suited  th*  'actk>n  td'the' irwi— ^kn 
print  on  ymr  dear  li|» onelast^  1ast^'kias|^'«iid  withftis ke 
boldly  planted  a  score  of  two  of  kteses  en  'he^n*  loDgertt»- 
sisting  lips.  Oretehen  shed  ttun  of  lendeitfeBs  aa4  joj; 
the  prince  followed  her  example — "  And  sinking  with  tlwp, 
oh,  my  own  Gretclien,  down,  down"- 

And  08  he  spoke,  down  he  sank  witA  her/  in  ml  eaisN, 
into  the  spacious  kneading  trough,  wliich,  either  k  the 
gRramer  of  the  place  or  in  the  intoxication  of  \we,  he  had 
mistaken  for  a  seat.  The  lovers,  ho<reTer,  lost  th«r  equi- 
poise, and  descended,  head  foremost,  wfiile  their  lips  «« 
still  pressed  together  in  that  "  last,  last  kiss,"  into  the  freak 
and  fluid  dough,  which  Roderick  liad  been  preparing  with 
so  much  pains. 

Anything  more  thoroughly  matter  of  fact  eonld  scarcelr 
have  happened  to  the  enraptured  pair.  The  tumult  and  the 
passion  of  their  love  was  gone.  The  first  thought  of  each 
was  self;  and,  in  their  struggles  to  extricaite  tbemselres,  they 
sank  deeper  into  the  floury  gulf.  They  rolled  and  ureslW 
so  violently  for  rescue,  that  at  last  down  rolled  the  kn«d- 
ing-trough  upon  the  floor,  carrying  with  it  the  eonstmt 
lovers,  with  a  crash  that  made  the  house  shake  from  top  to 
bottom. 

Roderick  heard  the  clatter,  and  the  stifled  muramrB  d 
the  unlucky  pair.  He  rushed  into  the  bake-house,  ud  was 
almost  petrified,  when  he  beheld  two  strange  figtirsSy  whos43 
extremities  alone  presented  any  semblance  of  the  human 
form.  Gretehen  was  working  away  with  botii  haadB— first 
to  procure  air  for  that  dear  little  snub  no0e  of  hers,  and 
then  to  procure  light  for  her  sweet  eyes,  thnmgh  tl»  «all 
of  plaster  which  now  blockaded  them.  The  prince  had 
caught  up  the  Homer,  and  was  shaving  his  fine  with  it ; 
while  the  bake-house  was  filled  with  clouds  of  tlie  floor  which 
had  been  upset. 

At  this  crisis,  whom  should  they^hear,  hot  Matter  Bimen- 
stiel coming  raging  down  the  stairs  like  a  Jupiter  Jonaai. 
Roderick,  to  save  the  prince  and  his  sweetheart,  had  pee- 
sence  of  mind  enough  to  run  to  meet  his  master,  to  seise 
him  by  the  arm,  and  hnrry  him  out  into  the  otreet,  crying, 
in  tones  of  the  most  unfeigned  alarm,  **  Fly,  fly  Iran  the 
house!"  "Why?"  exclaimed  Bimenstiel.  "An  earth- 
quake !"  shouted  Roderick.  The  baker  shook  with  tenor. 
"Back,  back!"  he  exclaimed,  "save  my  wife  and  donghta-!" 
The  baker,  seized  with  a  panic  fear,  actually  fancied  that 
the  earth  quaked  under  his  feet.  Besides,  h^ng  aoneidiat 
pigheaded,  he  had,  years  before,  prophesied  the  dertrvctiwi 
of  the  town  for  its  manifold  sins  and  wickednesses. 

As  Roderick  was  running  hock  into  the  house,  he  come 
bump  against  the  beplastered  prince,  and  dragged  him  •ut 
by  the  back-door,  and  away  down  the  street.  ^  Stop,  atop  f ' 
cried  the  prince,  when  they  had  got  fiurlj  oflT ;  "  yoa  muot 
give  me  a  scrubbing.  If  I  am  seen  in  thb  stale  I  tUH  he 
the  Uughing-stock  of  the  whole  town." 


THE  LUCKY  STAR  IN  THE  ASCZXJ>JiNT, 

While  MasterBimenstiel  waswaithig,  on  his  Iriieea,  tor  ihf 
downfel  of  this  Gomorrha,  and  his  daughter  waamdooghing 
her  dress,  Roderick  was  busy  cleaning  the  prince.  As  ooon 
as  the  hitter  was  able  to  breathe  flreely,  he  thoaked  his  «i^ 
liverer,  and  applauded  his  ingenions  derice,  of  laying  Uic- 
burden  of  the  catastrophe  upon  an  earthq[iiak^.  •  • 

"  Ah  !"  sighed  Roderick,  "if  your  highness  eoidd  <Mdv 
help  me  t4)  a  devtco  half  m  ingenkvi  lo  MfO  ae  ftvn  th« 
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mfffeiWchbcW'of  mjr  master ;  for  he  is  sure  to  make  me 
aleiie  for  iUa  wxthtpitik»  with  wailiAg  and  gviashing  of 
t(5e(h,  if»  imkedr  be  doea  sot  drive  me  from  his  Bervice  al- 
lo/fther.     Qh|  a»d  see»  yon  hare  destroyed  my  Homer 

"Your  Homer!'*  said  Xaver,  who  still  held  the  book  in 
his  kand,  gasbig  with  astonishment  at  the  young  haker, 
vho,  aklioogh  liring  onder  the  same  roof  with  one  of  the 
prettiest  girls  in  the  town,  preferred  spending  his  time  in 
tiie  Bociety  of  the  old  Grecian  hard.  He  put  a  number  of 
(|iKstioBS  to  Boderick,  who  told  him  tlio  brief  story  of  his 
)t(?,  which  so  much  interested  the  prince,  who  was  a  good- 
Itttfted  man,  besides  being  grateful  for  the  immediate,  ser- 
vice he  lud  done  him,  that  he  resolved  that  the  talents  of 
tiipkl  should  not  be  lost. 

"  Give  yourself  no  further  concern  about  your  master,  my 
boy.  Dou't  distress  yourself  about  Grretchen  either — ^she 
will  have  no  dffieulty  in  inventing  lies  sufficient  to  carry 
hifi^lf  eat  of  the  scrape.  I  will  folfil  your  old  wishes,  and 
s«nd  TWi  to  the  university.  There  is  money.  Get  yourself 
pot  in  better  trim.  Go  to  your  aunt ;  send  word  to  your 
nasier  that  yon  don't  mean  to  return ;  keep  your  tongue 
nprm  the  adventures  of  to-night ;  come  to  me  to-morrow  at 
ksk,  and  let  no  one  know  who  your  patron  is." 

Roderick  fell  ou  his  knees,  ami  thanked  the  prince,  flew 
to  his  father's  sister,  told  her  his  good  fortune,  and  sent  her 
Bcxt  aoming  to  jklaster  Bimenstiel,  to  tell  him  that  Ro- 
(ieriek  wMdd  not  come  back  for  fear  of  the  punishment  that 
Maited  him  lor  upsetting  the  kneading-trongh. 

Tbiags  were  soon  arranged.  The  kind-hearted  aunt 
lidped  to  fit  out  her  nephew  handsomely ;  and  enjoined  him 
tu  direct  his  studies  to  the  church.  Boderick's  eyes  were 
filled  with  tears  as  he  parted  from  her.  During  his  years 
(if  apprenticeship  to  baking  and  to  sorrow,  he  had  come  to 
We  her  like  m  second  mother ;  and  she  had  formed  so  high 
aa  esteem  for  him,  that  she  had  no  longer  a  word  to  say 
agiinfit  his  books,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  giving  him,  on  his  birthday,  two  crowns,  carefully 
vnpped  up  in  tissue  paper,  that  he  might  buy  himself  a 
B«v  book  therewith. 


THE  JUGGED  HARE. 

Kren  at  the  university,  Boderiek  followed  his  aunt's  in- 
JBiictioBs  to  the  letter,  except  in  the  matter  of  studying  for 
tbe  churdi.  He  gave  the  preference  to  the  law,  as  ho  thought 
it  mahi  be  more  easy  for  him  to  earn  his  bread  as  an  ad- 
vwate  than  as  a  clergyman.  For  three  years,  the  prince 
regnkrly  supptied  him  with  ample  means  for  pursuing  his 
itadieft.  At  the  expiry  of  this  period,  however,  his  highness 
veoi  upon  his  travels,  sent  him  his  last  remittance,  with  a 
promtse  that  Roderick  should  hear  furtlier  from  him  after 
his  return  from  England,  France,  and  Italy. 

Roderick  redoubled  his  exertions  to  conclude  his  studies ; 
aod  vhen  he  had  concluded  them,  the  question  arose,  in 
vluUway  to  a|iply  his  knowledge?  This  was  a  point  on 
vhieb  he  tbooght  of  taking  the  advice  of  his  good  aunt. 
^t»  instead  of  an  answer  from  her,  he  received  a  letter  in 
a  strange  hand,  urging  him  to  return  home  with  all  speed, 
if  he  wished  ie  see  the  good  old  woman  again  in  life.  She 
va»  dying,  and  longed  sore  to  see  him. 

He  immediately  packed  up  his  little  all,  in  which  there 
vera  more  papers  than  linen,  in  a  small  portmanteau, 
«<^  poft-hopi^  «Ad  sUffied  wi(l\eut  even  eayiog  good- 


bye to  his  fellow-students.  His  thoughts  were  so  foil  of  the 
old  associations  he  had  led  behind  him,  and  of  his  dying 
foster-parent  to  whom  he  was  hastening,  that  he  totally  for* 
got  to  take  any  refreshment.  He  travelled  all  night— ^ 
sleepbg  and  dreaming  in  the  coach  as  best  he  mighty  and 
next  day  at  noon  halted  at  a  village  only  two  stages  from 
the  town  where  his  aunt  lived. 

But  here  hunger  fairly  got  the  better  of  him,  as  he  pa8se<l 
the  kitchen-door  of  the  inn  where  he  had  stopped,  and  a  most 
seductive  odour  of  roost-meat  salute^l  bis  nostrils.  Whilst  the 
waiter  was  spreading  a  table  for  him,  a  stranger  entered  the 
room.     It  was  Master  Birnensticl. 

**  Good  morning,  master  !  Where  are  you  bound  for  ?" 
said  Roderick  to  him.  The  baker  scarcely  recognised  his 
old  pupil,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  the  night  of  the 
earthquake.  When  he  did,  he  made  up  to  him  with  many 
bows  and  scrapings,  announced  to  him  his  aunt's  death,  and 
condoled  with  him  upon  the  event  in  the  manner  for  such 
cases  made  and  provided — consoling  him  with  the  reflection 
tlmt  all  flesh  is  grass,  that  man  fades  like  the  flower  of  the 
field,  and  woman  too,  and  that  his  aunt  had  constituted  her 
nephew  her  sole  heir.  Furthermore,  she  had  been  buried 
the  preceding  day. 

The  news  took  Roderick  by  surprise.  It  is  saying  too 
little  to  say,  that  he  was  so  much  agitated  by  it,  that  he  was 
unable  to  say  two  words  to  the  baker  in  reply.  He  turned 
away  from  him,  and  staggered  out  to  recover  himself  in  the 
open  air.  Since  his  father's  death,  the  old  woman  had  been 
all  in  all  to  him.  She  had  loved  him  with  all  a  motlier's  love. 
Now  he  stood  in  the  wide  world  without  a  relation,  without 
a  mother — alone. 

When  the  landlord  summoned  him  to  dinner,  Bimenstiel 
was  gone.  Roderick  hail  as  yet  been  unable  to  find  relief  for 
Ills  sorrow  in  tears,  and  he  felt  pleased  at  being  alone.  Gladly 
would  he  have  abandoned  himself  wholly  to  his  grief,  had 
not  his  stomach  asserted — and,  on  the  present  occasion,  most 
unseasonably — its  indefeasible  rights. 

Before  he  had  finished  his  soup,  he  felt  his  eyes  moisten- 
ing ;  but  when  the  waiter  made  his  appearance  with  a  jug- 
ged hare — just  such  another  as  his  aunt  had  set  down  to 
his  supper  the  night  before  he  parted  from  her — ^the  tears 
gushed  forth  in  a  copious  stream^  He  caught  up  the  shank- 
bone,  wept  tenderly  as  he  severed  it  in  two,  and  then  pro* 
ceeded  to  discuss  it  in  a  paroxysm  of  hunger  and  emotion. 

"  Good,  kiud  mother,  now  thou  hast  thy  dwelling  beyond 
the  stars!"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  broken  with  sobs,  as  he 
despatched,  mouthful  after  mouthful,  "  while  I  am  left  a  soli- 
tary wanderer  beneath  the  sky ;  but,  if  departed  spirits  be 
e'er  permitted  to  look  down  upon  those  whom  they  have  loved 
on  earth,  I  feel  that  I  shall  not  be  wholly  forgotten  by  thee  ! 
Look  down  upon  me,  oh,  beatified  spirit — look  down  upon 
thy  orphaned  child !"  Here  he  engulfed  a  savoury  mouth- 
ful, which  stopped  for  the  moment  the  current  of  his  elo- 
quence, although  not  of  his  emotion. 

But  when  the  dish  had  been  pretty  nearly  cleared  by  his 
repeated  attacks  upon  it,  Roderick's  fancy  took  a  higher 
flight.  With  an  air  of  the  most  touching  emotion,  he  raised 
his  eyes  and  his  left  hand,  in  which  he  held  a  bone  which 
he  had  polished  off,  to  heaven,  or  rather  to  the  ceiling,  and 
excUimed,  with  a  sigh,  *'  Oh^  take  me  to  thy  rest  I  What 
shall  a  forloni  wretch,  like  me,  do  here  below  ?  Is  there  a 
heart  in  all  this  wide  world  tliat  vibrates  with  one  chord  of 
sympathy  to  mine  f* 

Worthy  Master  Roderick  had  no  conception  that  any  one 
WM  listeiiing  tg  hia  iolUo<iuy,  but  th«  depart^  idu^d^  of  iiia 
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a«iit*^ilol  Hftviag^lM^ved  that  the  door  stood  ijar,  and  that 
a  pretty  girl  of  fourtaeu  or  fifteen  was  staiiditig  outside,  lost 
m  wondtt  not  more  at  his  nnmeasared  grief  than  at  his  im- 
raoderata  ai^tita*  At  lengthy  no  longer  able  t49  contioL  her 
huighter*  she  ran  off»  and  hurried  down  stairs. 

''  Oh  1 M*  Von  Landemi"  she  ecclaimod,  in  a  eonvulsion  of 
merriment,  to  a  stout  little  gentleman  whom  she  met  on  the 
stairs,  **  for  Heaven's  sake,  nm  up  to  the  pubUo-room. 
Thara  is  a  young  man — suoh  a  handsome  fellow — dining 
npon  jugged  hare,  and  almost  weeping  his  eyes  out  of  his 
haad  idl  the  time*  I  have  never  in  m^  life  seon  anybody 
eat  such  an  enormous  dinner  in  a  few  minutes,  out  of  sheer 
distress  of  mind«  Now>  do  go  up— there*s  a  dear — and  con- 
sole  him."  And  with  that  she  pushed  him  into  the  roomj 
although  he  resisted  her  entreaties  with  an  odd  mixture  of 
awkwardness  and  politeness,  and  kept  muttering  to  lier — 
**  Now>  really— oountess,  my  dear--do  behave  yourself.'' 


THE  RESULT  OF  THE  LAST  CHAPTER. 

The  yenttg  eoUBtess  appeared  only  (o  want  an  opportunity 
off  having  another  look  at  the  **  handsome  young  fellow,*'  and 
examining  his  graces  more. narrowly,  without  any  breaeh  of 
decorum  t  for  she  ncoompanied  the  stout  gentleman  into  the 
rBom»  although  she  had  heard  his  daughter  oalling  for  her 
in  all  direotions  for  the  last  five  minutes. 

Baderiok,  upon  seeing  the  strangers  enter,  euppreseed  his 
emotieat  and  nee  to  withdraw  (  but  the  young  countess  be^ 
sought  him,  in  the  most  oourieous  terms,  not  to  aUow  their 
preeenee  to  disUirb  hinu  He  looked  at  her,  and  the  sight 
completely  dispelled  all  idea  of  making  his  exit.  If.  Von 
I^adem  nowentered  intooonversatien,  which  oommenoed  with 
remarks  upon  the  weather,  and  ended  In  Boderiok  making  a 
frank  disekeura  of  his  story— for  the  moisture  in  his  eyes 
was  not  to  be  eiq^ined  away,  and  the  fragments  of  the 
hare  sfcill  lay  upon  the  table,  a  palpable  testimony  of  his 
grief. 

**  Tan  must  do  something  to  divert  your  mind,"  said  H. 
Von  Landerai  <*  your  story  interests  me*  Your  studies  are 
eonoludedy  you  sey,  and  you  have  no  engagement  on  hand. 
WeU,  what  si^  you  to  taking  up  your  abode  with  me  for  a 
tim%  and  aeeqiting  a  clerkship  in  the  Chancery  Court,  which 
hi^HMns  at  present  to  be  in  my  gift.  We  must  be  better 
ao^naiaiod.  I  am  going  to  my  country  houses  to  look  after 
my  harvest*  Do  you  come  with  me,  and  when  I  return  to 
court  you  shall  accompany  me*  Have  yon  any  objections 
to  the  proposal?" 

Roderick  was  delighted  with  the  offer.  He  thanked  the 
oM  gentleman,  whom  he  now  learned  was  a  member  of  the 
Triry  Council,  and  then  cast  a  sidelong  glance  of  gratitude 
upon  the  young  countess,  whose  eyes  hung  upon  his  lips  to 
aat&oipate  his  aoeeptanoe  of  the  ofier.  How  oould  he  do 
otherwise  than  aooept  it  f  and  he  did  so  all  tlie  more  readily 
that  K.  Von  Landcarn's  property  was  not  many  hours'  ride 
from  the  town  in  which  his  aunt  had  died,  and  where  all 
that  he  had  to  look  for  was  what  she  had  left,  and  nothing 


Couitem  Wilheimuie  nodded  to  him,  and  smikdtaiid  ran 
away  to  tell  the  odd  adventure  to  Mim  Bridget,  the  Privy 
CottBOillor's  daughter. 


THE   INHERITANCE. 


lIimBi4dget»a  nntimMtal  yonag  lady  oftwen^,  deeply 
md  tai  «tt  tht  modm  ramiNi%  thm^t  tht  «dvmit«io 


divine,  and  when  she  saw  Itodorick  she  thoi^ght  it  as  aoaie- 
thing  even  more  than  divine ;  but  this  she  kept  to  hernlf. 
M.  Secretary — for  M.  Von  Landern  had  installed  bim, 
on  the  spot,  in  tlus  poet  of  Chanceiy  clerk,  and  private 
secretary — instead  of  going  on  to  the  town  where  his  sunt 
had  died,  proceeded  to  his  patron's  oountry  seat.  Before 
eight  doys  had  passed  over  his  head,  he  waa  so  oompUiely 
at  home  with  the  family,  and  so  high  in  &vonr  with  them 
all,  that  he  had  well  nigh  forgot  his  sorrow,  the  jugged  hsre, 
aunt,  inheritance,  and  all.  He  rods  well*  danced  elcgantlj, 
sang  admirably,  played  the  piano  and  harpobarmiagly,drsw 
with  skill,  and  was  brilliant  and  sprightly  in  conversstios; 
so  that  he  could  not  fail  to  make  an  impression.  The  ladiei, 
including  the  Privy  Councillor's  wifo^  could  not  sniBcieodT 
extol  that  gentleman's  discrimination  and  good  taste.  M. 
Von  Landern  congratulated  himself  not  a  little  on  the  lookj 
choice  he  had  made ;  for  he  soon  ibund  out  thai  Dederick 
was  possessed  of  greater  abilities  and  information  than  be 
liad  anticipated.  He  confided  important  ncgstiaticos  to 
him ;  took  him  into  his  counsel  in  matters  of  nioaty ;  sad, 
ultimately,  entrusted  him  with  the  preparation  of  a  menorisl 
upon  the  stato  of  education  in  the  oomitiy,  made  up  from 
the  reports  returned  from  the  various  distriota»  which  bad 
been  destined  as  a  task  for  the  leisure  hours  of  the  Privy 
Councillor  himmlf.  The  memorial  was  prepared  in  ao  short 
a  time,  and  in  a  manner  eo  satisfoctoxy,  thai  IL  Von  Lsa- 
dem  found  nothing  to  amend  or  alter.  "  Your  fortone  is 
made !"  lie  said  to  his  secretary,  with  cordial  heartiaees — 
**  it  is  clear  you  era  meant  for  better  things  than  to  be  a 
clerk  all  your  days.  Contimie  for  a  year  to  work  uader 
my  eye,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  thai  time,  I  shall  bring 
you  under  the  notice  of  the  duke." 

There  was  a  sad  lamentation  when  Boderiok  fooad  it  ne- 
cessary to  go,  for  a  few  di^s,  to  town,  to  claim  the  property 
which  his  aunt  had  left  him.  The  oliieC  moumer  npon  the 
occasion  was  the  sentimental  Bridget.  Bveiy  day  she  penned 
a  brace  of  sonnets,  plentifully  spoinkled  with  **  Wves  and 
doves,  tears  and  fcars,  heerts  and  darts."  li  is  true,  Bo- 
deriok never  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  theae  "Confes- 
Bions  of  a  noble  spirit."  The  happy  youth  new  allowed 
himself  to  dream  how  much  he  was  beloved;  and  joet  a« 
little  idea  had  the  little  Coimiess  Wilhehnine  of  the  idolatry 
with  which  Roderick's  heart  regarded  her.  She  sktpt  about 
and  carolled  as  blithely  all  day  long,  during  his  absence,  as 
though  there  were  ao  auch  perscn  as  Boderick  hi  aziatenee. 

He  was  detained  in  town»  however^  longer  than  ho  had 
calculated  on.  On  hia  aunt's  will  being  opened^  it  was  fonod 
that  she  had  loft  her  shop,  with  all  its  contents,  to  a  poor 
old  cousin  of  her  own ;  while  to  her  nephew  she  bennnatlwd 
25,000  crowns;  which  the  economica],  and  almost  miaor^, 
old  lady  had  hud  out  at  interest  in  thirty  difforeni  quarters. 

Boderick  blessed  the  memoiy  of  his  annt,  who  had  toiled 
so  bard  to  secure  him  an  independence.  With  no  litilo  dif< 
(Icttlty,  he  coDtrived  to  bring  together  hie  liltis  fortme; 
nnd,  before  leaving  the  town*  paid  a  visit  to  hia  eM  OMter. 
Birnenstiel«  for  no  other  purpom  than  to  see  Gietohen ;  for 
whom  he  even  yet  enterWned  a  sneaking  kindaeaa.  But 
Gretohen  had  allied  henelf  in  tim  benda  of  vcdlnek  with  a 
long-legged  weaver  of  the  town,  about  a  year  befotn. 


THE  IUBBER's  TOWSU 

The  whole  houm  were  in  ecstasy 
to  the  Privy  Couwillor'a. 


anetwMl 
gtaalndhim 
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CotttttMS  WilhelfDlne  welcomed  him  with  ohrioas  tttiiifac- 
tiofi.  Roderick  treniMed,  wh^  he  onoe  more  looked  upon 
the  levdy  girl,  who  Mened  to  grow  eYeiy  day  more  beanti* 
fill,  on  very  piirpoM  to  bewilder  his  bnJa.  He  wm,  there- 
ftre,  well  pletaed,  when  the  AUttimii  holidays  were  over,  and 
tlwf  all  retvtued  to  th^  court,  and  a  new  mode  of  life,  where 
Ms  miad  wm  lets  left  to  itself,  opened  upon  him.  He  was 
no  lodger  to  nmeh  in  the  society  of  his  dtvmity  as  he  had 
brea  in  the  ooonf  ly  ;  they  no  hmger  dwelt  under  the  same 
roof,  lad  he  only  saw  her  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  then  in 
gtBtfil  seeiety.  Bnt  thi§  partial  removal  fltmi  her  only 
dee|»Md  Ms  attachment.  It  was  a  great  deal  too  late  to 
ndicite  Ctftahi  feelings,  which  he  had  allowed  to  take  deep 
not  witkhi  hit  heart*  He  fVeqnently  reflected  upon  the 
&kmet  ef  their  ntiks  in  Illl?»  bnt  even  the  thought  of  this 
oooJd  not  change  his  mind.  And  even  witen  the  last  hope 
to  vhid)  he  ehmg  wit  diipelled  by  the  intolligence  that 
Conliei  Wilhelmine  wti  the  natural  daughter  of  the  reign- 
n;  (ittke,  he  only  cherished  his  passion  fbrher  more  ardently 

Wilhelmine  appeared  not  to  understand  hfan  half  so  well, 
M  be,  upon  Ms  part,  understood  the  ghinces  of  the  lacka- 
dtnicst  Bridget.  Only  that  he  might  gnae  upon  the  former, 
perhips  ibm  tMt%  idleness,  perhaps  from  some  tender  feel- 
u>^,  he  seemed  to  sympathise  with  the  latter,  and  thence- 
forth Bridget  indited  nothing  bnt  hymns  and  songs.  80  do 
p^e  derive  one  another. 

Bat  the  PHvy  Councillor's  hidy  was  not  to  be  deceived. 
Ae  observed  her  dftUghter's  attaehment;  and,  after  she 
hmi  that  opposition  was  fhiltless,  resolved  to  ibrward  it  to 
t^  beft  of  her  power.  Without  letting  her  husband  into 
the  secret,  she  pressed  upon  him  the  propriety  of  having 
tile  leeretary  promoted  to  a  higher  post.  If,  thought  the 
Kimnhig  mamma,  he  is  onoe  a  member  of  council,  we  shall 
frt  him  hit  petent  of  nobility  before  the  year  is  out.  Nor 
vne  her  eflivts  frniHess.  Herr  Von  Landem  proposed 
B'^deriek  as  a  Oonnellkr  of  Legation  to  an  embassy  that 
VM  tbottt  to  be  sent  to  a  fcrelgn  court ;  and  the  Duke,  under 
vhds^  eye  Boderiok'a  labours  had  frequently  oome,  at  once 
gne  him  the  appointment. 

But  the  appointment,  which  inrolved  a  separation  of 
nvt,  was  a  deB(thbkw  to  the  tender  heart  of  the  fair 
Bridgitta. 

When  tiie  day  of  departure  armed,  and  he  called  to 
Mhe  hid  adieus-^t  was  early  in  the  morning,  and  he,  with 
A  ^vord  by  his  side,  was  attired  in  a  ibll  court  suit  of  black 
"^tet,  Bridgitia  heard  him  passmg  her  chamber,  started 
Bp  in  tn  eestaay  of  despair,  dismissed  her  frimtr,  who  was 
At  vork  upon  her  UHtpee  ;  and  without  reflecting  that  her 
^tas  hanging  loose  about  her  shoulders,  and  the/n>ettrV 
towel  onder  her  chin,  rushed  to  meet  the  newly  appointed 
^vaiciUorofLegntion. 

It  wfts  not  her  he  was  In  search  of,  but  his  excellency,  her 
^Jw,  ts,  seOMrding  to  the  etiquette  in  such  cases,  it  was 
P^hethouldtaVe  leave  of  him  first.  With  anguish 
!^ted  on  her  features,  the  agitated  maiden  flew  towards 
l^ni ;  and,  though  he  strvtggled  hard  to  keep  his  black  suit 
«rt  of  the  way  of  the  -puWilio  with  which  the  barber's  towel 
n<  coTered,  it  was  of  no  use— the  lady  fell  weeping  in  a 
''^e  of  snow-white  innocence  upon  his  breast.  Roderick 
vv  in  despair,  and  tried,  with  all  the  politeness  he  was 
Jfiaster  of,  to  keep  her  at  bay;  but  his  struggles  only  resulted 
^  tile  exdtcd  damsel  plastering  him  twenty  degrees  more 
NMy  with  pomatmn  and  pulvlllo,  as  her  long  hair 
'^<^*»ediiovu>rer  m»  of4d8  AoQMeni|iiotor«r  the  other. 


**  By  heavens !**  he  exchumed,  in  the  anguish  of  hit  heart : 
*•  I  implore  yiiu — if  you  love  me — compose  yooraslf'^look 
but  a  moment-^I  am  in  despairl**  Bridgitta,  who  refafded 
these  broken  exclamations  only  as  tokens  of  his  sorrow,  be* 
came  more  agiteted  than  over.  **  Ah !"  she  sighed,  **  we 
are  both  unhappy.  But,  Roderick,  there  Is  a  heaven  above 
us,  an  eternity  beyond!'' 

**  Very  true,  my  dear  madam,  but  you  make  me-^*' 

**  No,  I  do  not  make  you  more  miserable  than  yon  do  me 
by  your  going  away.'* 

fiy  this  time,  Roderick's  attire  was  in  a  perfcot  mess. 
Bven  Bridgitta,  happsning  to  step  back  from  hml  fer  a  se« 
cond  to  survey  him,  with  the  eyes  of  love,  wu  horrorstruck 
at  the  disorder  of  his  dress. 

At  this  crisis,  Htrr  Von  Landem  stepped  out  of  his  roomi 
Bridgitta,  with  maiden  modesty,  ruslied  into  her  chamber, 
and  left  Roderick  standing  at  the  door  covered  with  a 
coat  of  white.  Hs  eould  not  rush  after  her ;  so,  putting  the 
best  fece  upon  the  matter  that  he  was  able,  he  made  the 
proper  compliments  to  his  patron,  and  begged  a  continttance 
of  his  Ihvonr.  He  was  so  eonlhsed  that  he  did  not  know 
what  he  said.  The  old  gentleman's  embarrassment  was  as 
great  as  his  own.  He  had  caught  a  glimpss  of  Bridgitto 
as  the  fled,  and  had  divined  the  rest. 

*'  But  confbund  it,  sir,  how  do  you  happen  to  he  in  this 
dress  t"  he  at  last  exclaimed. 

**  Your  excellency)  I  happened  to  run  against  a  barher's 
towel,"  stammered  the  Councillor  of  Legation,  drspphig  a 
look  of  dismay  upon  hit  court  salt  as  he  spoke. 

The  Privy  CoandUor  shook  his  he*d  tignMcantly,  and 
sidd,  "  Well,  well,  go  and  get  yourself  sombbed  }  but  I  fear 
that  barber's  towel  had  good  substantial  flesh  and  hkiod  b#» 
neath  it  I" 

The  stato  of  matters  wu  now  but  too  plain.  Ifadtmoi* 
sella  Bridgitto  did  not  disown  the  soft  hnpeKhment.  Her 
mamma  put  in  a  good  word  fer  Roderick,  and,  the  attbas* 
sador  having  feUen  ill  about  six  months  afterwards  and  re- 
turned, the  embassy  was  braiight  to  a  satisfactory  tetmlna* 
tion  by  Roderick  ;  and  be  received,  very  nnexpeotedly)  from 
the  duke,  In  requital  of  his  services,  a  ])atent  of  A<Mity» 
Bnt  it  was  not  so  much  to  the  services  of  the  OouneiUor  of 
Legation,  as  to  the  feir  Bridgltto's  pulvitto-towel,  thid  ho 
owed  his  elevation.  For  it  was  deereed,  in  the  Privy  Oowh 
cillor't  femily,  that  Roderick  shouhl  be  a  nobleman,  to  U 
him  fer  being  Bridgitto't  bridegroom. 


THE  DOSE  OF  PHYSIC. 

Throughout  the  court  it  was  a  settled  thing  that  Ro* 
derick  was  the  afRanced  and  devoted  swain  of  Mademoiselle 
Von  Landem.  No  such  thought  entered  RoderiA't  head, 
however,  for  it  was  ftill  only  of  the  lovely  Wilhelmine.  It 
Is  true  that  he  kept  up  a  vigorous  correspondence  with  Kits 
Bridgitto.  Gratitude,  esteem,  friendship  bound  him  to  her 
and  to  her  family.  And  then  she  wrote  so  prettily.  Inter* 
lacing  a  couplet  every  now  and  then  with  her  poetical  prose, 
that  he  was  bound  to  reply  in  a  strain  of  greater  warmth 
and  tenderness  than  that  of  an  every-day  oflhdal  note. 
Sometimes,  when  he  was  in  no  great  humour  fer  poetic 
prose  or  prosaic  poetry,  he  thought  of  the  Oounteis  Wilhel- 
mine, to  give  a  tone  of  elevation  to  his  style.  And  then 
what  n  flood  of  poesy  would  overflow  the  paper !  Then 
came  the  thoughts  that  hraAhe  elothed  in  the  words  that 
bonb— then  th«  lair  imlgect  of  hit  epistle  heoMM  « 1 


THE  CHAPTEB  OT  ACeiDENTO. 


of  the  fitiiriy  with  vrhom  hMspirit  held  oommnDion-^-the  world 
was  onunUed  into  a  spot  of  earth*— aod  he  «k»e,  with  her 
upon  /i't«-«id>  in  the  words  «f  the  poet,  **  one  waking  dream 
ahout  ]ier**  seemed  **  worth  wliole  long  And  endless  years"  of 
lame  and  imnKwtality  without  her. 

As  a  natural  consequence,  outbursts  of  this  desoription 
added  iUel  to  Bridgitta's  flnine.  But  in  the  end  she  began 
to  find  thid  battledoor  and  shnttleoock  of  pretty  fancies  with 
her  etherial  swain  somewhat  tedious,  when  two  years  had 
slipped  away,  and  he  liod  dropped  not  one  syllable  about 
niarriagei,  while  Bridgitta  folt  herself  odvanoing  into  that 
unpleasant  epoch,  when  a  girl  would  rather  have  Mrs.  than 
Miss  tacked  to  her  name.  Besides,  among  her  admirers 
there  was  young  Von  Ilohcnkopf,  a  handsome  relation  of 
her  own,  a  man  of  high  family,  a  lord  of  the  bedohamber, 
and  wasting  by  inches  with  a  passion  for  her.  Tho  alliance 
was  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  A  devoted  young  man 
at  hand  is  better  than  a  doxen  reverential  angels  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  and  girls  are  and  will  be  gurls  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter. 

In  shorty  Bridgitta  continued  to  exchange  bUUU-doux 
with  Roderick;  while, in  all  innocence, she  exchanged  glonees 
with  tlie  lord  of  the  bedchamber.  At  lost  the  exchange  of 
glances  became  more  animated  than  the  exchange  of  bUieU- 
dousB;  aaid  it  ended  in  the  lady  wishing,  in  her  seeret  heart, 
thttt  the  Councillor  of  Legation  might  prove  just  in  the 
smallest  degree  untrue  to  her,  and  so  furnish  a  deeent  pre- 
text for  her  to  break  off  with  him.  But  he  did  not  prove 
untrue  to  her,  and  that  simply  because  he  never  had  been 
true  to  her  for  an  hour.  He  hod  made  up  his  mind  to  re- 
gard her  OS  his  future  wife,  all  the  time  that  he  worshipped 
the  Countess  Wilhelmine. 

All  at  once  his  stay  at  the  foreign  court  was  brought  to 
a  oloae^  in  a  manner  highly  favonrabk  for  his  prince,  by  a 
liappy  torn  in  the  nund  of  the  sovereign,  or  tlie  sovereign's 
ministers,  with  whom  be  had  to  treat,  and  he  was  recalled 
to  court  with  the  most  flattering  expressions  of  favour. 

Boderick  felt  feverish  when  he  once  more  beheld  tlie  pa- 
lace from  which  he  had  been  so  long  absent — ^the  abode  of 
his  Wilhelmine.  Ilis  feverishness  was  augmented  by  the 
apprehension  of  meeting  Bridgitta,  with  whom  he  knew  that 
he  must  oome  to  an  explanation,  which  he  hod  hitherto 
most  dexterouriy  avoided.  From  these  causes  his  state  of 
health,  on  his  arrival  in  town,  actually  was,  or  appeared  to 
him  to  bev  so  precarious,  that  he  resolved  to  apply  to  the 
court-physician  for  advice.  Xhis  gentleman,  who  was  a 
very  idiot  in  matters  of  the  heart,  prescribed  blue-pill,  rhu- 
borb,  and  nobody  knows  all  what.  But  it  is  not  with 
**  rhubarb,  senna,  and  all  manner  of  drugs,"  that  the  heart- 
ache may  bo  cured. 

However,  Roderick  could  no  longer  delay  teking  the  de- 
cisive step.  He  anuounced  his  arrival  to  his  excellency  the 
Privy  Councillor.  '^Oive  me  some  strengtiiening  medi- 
cine!" he  said  to  his  doctor  the  day  he  was  to  pay  his  visit. 
Bat  the  wrong-headed  doctor  stuck  by  his  system,  shook  his 
head,  and  sent  him  a  draught,  which  the  unsuspecting  Coon- 
cillor  of  Legation  swaUowed.  By  an  unlucky  chance,  it  had 
pleased  the  doctor  to  prescribe  a  drenching  cathartic  for 
this  eventful  day.  ^ow,  anybody  may  see  that  prescriptions 
of  thie  BOiti  are  the  very  worst  preparatives  for  dechurations 
of  lovcv  or  matrimonial  arrangements.  Roderick,  who 
dreamt  not  of  the  mischief  that  was  brewing,  had  no  con- 
ception of  the  disastrously  disturbing  forces  that  were  to 
cQime  into  play  in  this  tho  nost  important  negotiatioQ  of 
his  diplomatic  Uf«« 


At  first  evarythjiig  «6»t  onoiAlyv  BuslTkodftMtde* 
lighted  to  see  him.  There  was  a  world  lof  "things  to  tcU 
him.  Rodsriek  made  m  oaiaUe  a.  figrais,  that  ^ndghta 
became  fiuthleas  to  her  laid  of  th#  hedchfnihw  9ft»i  Hht 
spot,  and  vssolved  not  to  leave  her  «rigia»l  -iWUB  tiU  she 
had  eome  to  an  explaoatson*  This  was  jns^sihat  hst  fiilber 
and  mother  wanted ;  and  knowing  that  Hor  thiaithe  ysnog 
people  must  he  Idt  abne  lior  a  little,  tiMy  found  a  fretot 
for  leaving  the  room;  and  so  the  deoislre  hoot'WM  oont. 

The  sentimental  Bridgitta  etoMunered  oni 
nothings ;  Roderick  wspondrsd  in  ooin  of  the  i 
They  spoke  of  enduring  affBOtiea— «f  wishes  na««r  norsto 
part — of  the  joy  of  iiviQg  tiigether  in  the  bonJaof  wnfiiiing 
love ;  in  short,  everything  was  going  on  in  the  best  posnUe 
train,  when  the  preseriptioa  of  the  stupid  eoqrt  pl^misa 
began  to  get  into  train  toe. 

In  his  efforte  to  conceal  the  ealeasty^-aU  tcaee  of  jsy  or 
of  love  vanished  from  Roderick's  &oe.  He  geeir  aMi«  silent, 
monosyllabic,  and  grave.  Bridgittay  who  looked  upon  this 
as  the  conflict  between  the  vk^enoe  of  his  passion  and  the 
excess  of  his  modesty,  used  every  art  to  get  faim^e  lay  slide 
this  untoward  bashfiilneBS.  Bat  in  vain.  The'anhapf^ 
wretoh  b^gon  to  knit  his  brows,  to  biAehis  lipi^andtoaidiB 
such  ghastly  smiles,  that  nothing  short  of  firklgitlaV  en- 
thusiasm and  tenderaesB  coold  have  fiuied  to  notice  his 
uneasiness. 

The  more  bewitchingly  she  imikd  mto  hia  «]«  4ihe  men 
dreadful  grew  his  torture.  He  did  his  beat  to  say  aftc- 
tionate  things  to  her,  hut  dismay  woe  wtitten  in  kfptik 
cluuracters  upon  his  eoontenaaoe.  She 
uneasy — alarmed— and  ultimately  more 
himself. 

<*0h,  Roderick !"  she  said,  *'  after  so  loqg onintinHBy «i 
ours — a  friendship  sodosely  knit  as  that  whieh-liinds  »— 
it  is  time  that  we  shonU  begui  to  deid  oaodidly  vi0i  each 
other.  But  you — naj,denyitiiot— arenotdeafiBglMendly 
with  me.    We  are  masking  our  hoarte  from,  each  other/' 

He  gaaed  at  her  for  sonoe  time  with  a  look  iifienMiiiibls 
uneasiness,  upon  which  she  put  a  wholly  enoneoaa  osmtrao- 
tion,  and  at  length  broke  silence,  for  want  of  anytfaiag  better 
to  say,  by  mqnuing,  ^<  What  do  yon  mean,  lovef*' 

<'  Ah,  me !"  slie  sighed,  casting  her  eyes  moamfUly  to- 
wards heaven,  **  Heaven  pity  me !  we  do  not  even  yet  onder- 
stand  each  other.  Yety  no,  not  so — ^I,  at  leasts 
you.  Be  it  so.  Bat  why  are  yon  not  candid  and 
with  your  friend  t" 

*'  I  not  oandidl  not  sinoeie!"  he  exeUdmed,  in  n 
voice ;  and,  rising  from  his  seat,  he -paced  in  agilatignttpand 
down  the  room.  In  the  angni^  of  his  «>ul  Iss  «eald  nos 
have  ooramanded  another  word.  ITmrnmlaAnhing  for  e  ifci  nnt 
pretext  for  making  his  esc^w. 

"  No,  Roderick;  you  are  not  candid.  .  I  knowift— «4f  yon 
would  but  oonfesa.    You  knre  another*" 

<'  Another  f*  sighed  Roderick,  and  hie  agony.g^rtar.oibMat 
into  frenzy,  for  he  thought  that  firidgittn  vefanod  t*  WiU 
helmine.  ■  i .-.   v. 

«Har  said  the  lady,  diawiag  herself  nprwUfewi  air  ef 
oflfendcd  dignity ;  ■*'  You  grow  palel ..  Your  fiiilnrijii  ifitfigef 
Go;  I  scorn  to  possess  but  a  fMrtion  «f  yeor'fieaii.'  Qm^ 
folse  one ;  and  may  you  be  happy!'*  fihe  wattduid^wiih  -tm 
small  cnrioaity,  to  see  what  eflbct  lliish^ilit  a|teliniJweiii^< 
produoe  apon  Roderick.  .w   .   .  :  • .  r:  -'-   •\' 

But  he  whose  thooghte  were  occupied  solely  with  thenno* 
cally  coort-physkion,  iKd  not  wait  to  hear  lib  ^enftenea  of 
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bni4ritk4M  Mi  of  «  wttvMed  ftbn,  MVd  nifllied 
nm  like  « tMlia^.'  '  ^ 

Kilt  b9s  the  ^biMtka^f'Ai^M:  BndgHUt*  tlie  Count 
Voh  BifeeiMdMpf  irM  feitiilttyiantiaiiHDed  «i  ooart. 

Tkii  mdika  dMiige  in  th^  Itudj'B  leatiraents  cost  the 
CouMaior  of  Iiegiliott  «  pang,  flrctentlff  m  he  had  lotigt^  in 
Iwhetftferfrwdon.  He  wu  miiKiociA  io  stand  exeosed 
M  tMady^s  UJkintf  and  ho  wm  hoond  in  gratHiide  io  of- 
fcnl  (in  vorthj  ttiaa  a  eomplete  cosploaation  of  the  affair. 
Ater  te  noimgo  of  Bridgiitft.  wHh  Von  Hohensehopf, 
iUdnickat  len^h  had  the  goodfortvne  to  secnreaB  inter- 
fiervkhthoPivrj  CMmdllor,  irhioh  thai  gentleman  hod 
fRMdy  declined  more  than  once.  Koderiok^  frank  dis- 
(Smn.  of  the  fiwta  aoon  pat  an  ead  to  tiie  ooolneai  which 
iuid  iprangnp between  them.  The  Prfry  ConnoiUor  laughed 
inuaodentelj,  and  then  hegan  io  oondole  with  Boderiek, 
vinm  he  IHud  betters  wdee  thii  now  misfortane,  than  he  had 
flrerddDobdiBnb 


THE  GIP8T  FAIflLT. 

One  oooHqaeflee  of  (he  reeonoiKatioo  waa,  that  Boderiek 
ittckrated  to  the  bench,  with  a  hondeome  salary.  Over 
and  ebere  this,  the  reigniiig  Doke  gare  him  signal  proofs  of 
UslugkssttB&etion  with  him. 

fintasitiifiietion  siiii  higher,  and  more  dear  to  his  heart 
tIttB  anj  which  the  Dnke  could  give,  was  afforded  him  by 
the  bn^  Couateas  Wilhelnune.  The  enchanting  grace  of 
piftood  which  horered  round  her  every  motion,  in  sorrow 
ttiDBurth^hadheea^sogiesilydeTekyped  during  the  two 
7M»  of  Aoderidi'a  absenoe,  thai  the  first  tune  he  saw  her 
he  vttoalj  aUo  to  ragard  her  from  a  distance  in  mute  and 
reTerential  admiration.  If  the  cheerful  and  fancy-free  Conn- 
tm  bidnot  hemelf  neoosfced  him  as  an  old  friend,  it  is  cer- 
UiB  he  vonkl  oarer  of  himsalf  haye  Tentured  to  address  her. 

Wji&ekamBt  haweter,  was  no  longer  the  same  person  that 
i^bad  beoHai  Harr  Von  Londem'a  country  seat,  where  she 
tonldoftea  laa  to  meei  him,  hang  oonfidently  upon  his  arm, 
ud  f efantsrily  say  a  thousand  pretty  and  not  unfrequently 
bttcriag  things  io  him.  Now  she  had  no  flattering  or 
ptttiy  thmgi  to  si^  to  htm ;  sho  never  ran  to  meet  him, 
and  die  bad  assumed  a»  air  of  raiyesty  which  kept  every- 
Hvit  aiaqnot^i  distaaee. 

For  a  loag  while,  Boderiek  believed  that  this  air  of  moi- 
^  wi^eaty  waa  the  result  of  the  sage  preoepts  of  the 
6nt  Isdy  of  the  bed-choadber,  with  wliom  the  Countess  had 
resided  for  some  years  past;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
Aefintlady  of  the  bed*chamber  was  a  stately  dame,  starched 
■p  withaE  aumnor  of  rigid  ionna  and  oeremoniak  of  prudeiy 
Md  etiiiaetta.  Yet  was  Boderiek  mutaken.  Wilhelmine 
^  kept  her  ameeettt  heart  fiuthAil  and  unspotted,  and 
^  ba>  reeerve  and  maidenly  fcrmality  not  from  the  first 
Mf  ef  the  had»chamhfflv  but  from  nature. 

XesDwbile  the  mistake  lad  to  very  happy  results  ibr  our 
^*mjadgiw  Wiliishaine's  preoenee  nssde  the  prime  god- 
fa*  ofjeaart^  opiwiKBiial  TMooBMnanly  pieaaing  in  lus  eyes. 
H«  Mid  so  many  handsomft  things  to  her,  that  the  first  hidy 
*Ctbe  bedrehamberoaedd  aoty  ool  of  common  prudenoe,  do 
^tbsn  beater  upon  hnn  her  fricpdsfaip  and  esteem.  She 
pm  ban  frMpwnt  invitatienB  to  her  evening  parties^  and 
^'^iBBteljf  hd  boBaraa^  daily  visitor  on  a  footing  of  the  utmoet 
l^^niMyVi'to/arbieb.  Wilheimiaa,  who  had  a  regard  for  our 
i^  from  old  acqnaintanceslup^  liod  naturally  nothing  to 

'^^  by  JittlaiNt. little,  their  Icrmer  intimacy  was  re- 
*^^«UiMb»  «id«T«iy.pMaibl9i»  somathing  of  aa  old  fiunilior 


attaehment.  Wilhefanino  was  too  heautilhl  not  to  bo^dmired 
by  all  the  noUemcn  at  court,  and  too  nearly  alKed  to  the 
Duke  not  to  be  idolised  by  all  and  sundi-y.  Constantly  sop- 
rounded  by  suitors,  any  of  blie  ordinary  run  of  higb -flown 
compliment  in  which  he  might  havo  induced  oonkl  not 
harenny  novelty  to  her.  Bat  she  never  did  hear  anything 
of  the  kind  from  htm ;  and  his  silent  respect  touched  Iter 
heart  infinitely  more  than  if  he  had  offered  up  volumes  of 
the  oommon  incense  of  flattery. 

In  these  circumstances,  Boderiek  felt  himself,  as  it  were, 
pamfiilly  happy.  His  daily  interconrse  moderated  the  vio- 
lence of  his  passion,  but  by  daily  imbibing  copious  draughts 
of  the  sweetest  poison,  he  found  himself  growing  more  and 
more  sick  at  heart.  The  worst  feature  of  the  whole  aflhir 
was,  that  Wilhelmine  was  exceedingly  gracious  towards  htm 
— treating  him, in  faet,as  a  firiend ;  bnt,it  is  well  known  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  this  sort  of  graoioosness  and 
friendship  is  a  more  unfiivourablo  symptom  than  declared 
hostility.  He  had  not  yet  come  **to  standard  in  his  lady's 
grace"  in  the  unequivocal  way  which  he  desired. 

One  day  Boderiek  repaired  to  ^fiie  ehawpilr*  at  the 
eountry-seat  of  the  first  Uidy  of  the  bed-chamber.  Amid 
the  blaze  of  beauty  that  was  there,  Wilhelmine,  as  usual, 
outshone  all  her  compeers.  After  the  dSje^inar,  our  judge 
was  strolling  with  Wilhelmine  through  a  woodland  brake, 
when  their  attention  was  arrested  by  a  thin  column  of  smoke 
rising  among  the  trees. 

On  reaching  the  brow  of  a  slope,  they  saw  among  the 
bushes,  in  the  hoUow  beneath  them,  a  family  of  gipsies,  en- 
gaged in  preparing  their  dinner.  Two  boys,  of  six  or  seven 
years  old,  were  running  about  a  man  whom  they  called 
father,  while  a  little  girl  of  four  was  helping  her  mother  to 
bey  out  some  clothes  to  dry  upon  the  bushes  in  the  son. 
The  charm  of  this  littie  scene  lay  in  the  manifold  demons- 
trations of  afiection  which  the  children  ga\'e  to  thehr  parents, 
or  received  from  them.  Not  being  aware  that  they  were 
observed,  they  abandoned  themselves  to  their  impulses  with- 
out restraint. 

Wilhelmine  was  so  pleased  with  the  scene  that  she  seated 
herself  npon  the  grass  to  observe  it  at  leisure.  Boderiek 
was  not  long  in  finding  a  place  beside  her. 

*'  The  people  are  so  poor — so  very  poor,  nnd  yet  they  ore 
so  happy !"  said,  or  rather  whispered,  Wilhelmine,  afler  a 
long  pause ;  and  as  she  spoke  she  turned  to  Boderiek,  her 
eyes  sparkling  with  intenser  brilliancy  from  the  tears  with 
which  they  were  sufiused. 

''Tes !  they  are  indeed  happy !  and  yon  know,  my  dear 
Countess,  from  books  at  least,  you  know  that  hsppinees  is 
not  begotten  of  wealth  or  rank,  but  of  a  contented  hearts" 

"Alas!*' sighed  the  Countess,  <*how  contented  should  I 
be— yes,  I  might  be  poor  as  yonder  gipsies,  and  it  should 
not  cost  me  a  thought — ^hod  I  but  lather,  mother,  brothers, 
sisters,  as  they  have ! — alas !  I  am  so  lonely  in  the  world. 
Life  must  be  quite  a  different  thing  where  one  is  in  the 
boaom  of  on  aflfectionate  fiunily — but  I  have  been  an  orphan 
from  my  infancy  !*' 

'*Like  myself!"  responded  Boderiek,  with  a  saddened  air, 
OS  he  thought  of  his  good,  but  unfortunate,  father,  the  ex- 
oiseman,  and  lus  aunt. 

This  was  the  cue  for  a  conversation  of  the  most  unreserved 
kind.  Boderiek  bewailed  the  cheerless  bneliness  of  liis  early 
years,  and  the  early  death  of  his  father.  '<0h,  were  my 
father  but  alive,  I  would  gladly  be  a  c(^ector  of  excise.  I 
would  beg  for  him  with  pleasure."  Then  he  recounted,  in 
glowing  words,  the  kindness  of  lib  aunt. 
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^  Aim!  I,  and  I  !'*  Mbbed  Wilhelmme— «<what  has  bean 
m^  lot  f  I  never  even  knew  a  mother.  I  had  neither 
'Ifpother,  nor  sister,  nor  aunt.  Yon,  at  least,  have  had  a 
fSsdier,  who  was  wMfy  year  father — 'bat  I — •**  here  her 
ftrther  ntteraaeo  was  lost  in  a  sij^h. 

They  both  talked  eaoh  other  into  the  profbandest  sadness. 
Never  had  they  spoken  so  open-heartilj  to  one  another ;  and, 
amid  this  ootpenring  of  mutual  sympathy,  nothing  was  more 
natural  than  that  Roderick  shoold  seise  Withelmine*s  hand, 
and,  impelled  by  the  sense  of  their  mntoal  anhappiness,  ex- 
claim, <*0h  that  I  were  only  yoor  brother!" 

She  looked  at  him,  and  said,  in  a  cordial  tone,  **Well, 
I  oertainty  shoold  have  liked  you  for  a  brother  !** 

''Adopt  me  as  year  brother,  then!"  he  sighed,  with  so 
nuch  earnestness,  tliat  Wilhelmlne  eould  not  say  him  nay. 
<*Yes!"  she  said,  «Rod«riok,  if  you  will  be  my  brother — 
really  my  brother — frank,  unreserved,  sincere,  like'  a  true 
brother — yen  shall  find  a  real  sister  in  me.  I  have  never 
spoken  of  the  concerns  of  my  ftimlly  with  sooh  unreserve  to 
any  one,  nor  listened  to  such  unreserved  eommunications 
from  another.  Continue  this  oonfidenoe.  Do  not  fbrsake 
me  I  assuredly  I  shall  take  a  sisterly  interest  in  your  ftitnre 
fortnnes." 

'<Dcar  Wilhelmine  !  sister!"  folding  her  to  his  breast, 
and  kissing  her ;  while  she,  though  trembling  with  maidenly 
shame,  answered  to  the  kiss  of  her  adopted  brothei*,  with  a 
Histcr's  love.  The  kiss  was  rather  too  long  a  one  tbr  a  bro- 
therly  kiss  ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  neither  of 
them  had  ever  held  a  brother  or  sister  in  his  or  her  arms 
all  their  lives  befbre,  and  a  little  exoess  was  very  excusable 
upon  the  first  oocasion. 

This  sisterly  alliance  proved  highly  advantageous  to  the 
gipsy  fhmily.  For  Roderick  and  Wilhelmine  walked  down 
to  them  arm  in  arm,  gave  eaoh  of  the  little  gipsies,  who  ran 
to  meet  them,  a  handftil  of  money,  and  considered  that  in 
so  doing  they  were  discharging  a  sacred  debt. 

As  they  walked  home  to  the  chateau  of  the  first  lady  of 
the  bed-chamber,  it  seemed  to  them  as  thougli  every  blos- 
soming shrub  were  hanging  ibrth  festive  garlands  for  them ; 
and  as  though  the  whispering  evening  breeae,  that  hymned 
the  setting -sun,  were  one  long,  tender,  sisterly  kiss  of  re- 
joicing nature. 

There  was  a  ball  at  the  chatean  that  evening.  One  should 
have  seen  onr  brother  and  sister  danetng  to  appreciate  and 
admire  flratemal  alRM^tion  properly. 


Tttl  RBYICITLB. 

How  supremely  happy  Roderick  was  I  dai^e  not  tell.  On 
the  bench  he  dispensed  justice,  no  doubt,  but  his  leanings 
were  all  to  mercy.  How  could  he  be  hard-hearted,  and  re- 
member his  gentle  sister.  Through  this  relationship,  too, 
he  gained  many  other  advantages,  all  which,  however,  he 
would  willingly  have  foregone  fimr  another  sisterly  kiss.  For 
example,  the  old  Duke,  who  was  in  delicate  health,  fre- 
quently sent  for  him  to  oonverse  with  him  on  the  afihirs  of 
the  country.  Boderick  possessed  the  tftlent  of  readbg  well. 
This  talent  hb  sister  dkelosod  to  the  Duke,  and  theneefiMrth 
llodnriek  was  emjdoyed  to  beguile  the  Duke's  leisure,  by 
reading  the  recent  publications  to  him.  In  this  way  the 
Duke  grew  particularly  attached  to  him,  and  admitted  Mm 
into  hifl  privy  council.  Folks  at  court  began  to  shake  their 
headtf  ind  everybody  wondered  that  the  Dnke,  who  all  his 
Ufa  had  never  had  a  favourite,  should  now,  in  the  evening 
of  his  days,  have  adopted  a  diftreat  mle.    Bat  for  this  very 


reason,  evesybody  was  dlspofed  to  pay  the  greater  hensgi 
to  the  rising  star. 

But  it  was  not  in  this  that  Roderick's  happiness  con- 
sisted. No.  He  wonld  have  bean  qotte  eonle&t  to  liaw 
been  >a  ooilcetor  of  exeise ;  and,  so  that  he  retwnfd  the  af- 
feetions  of  his  sister,  he  would  not  liave  folt  one  whit  lea 
happy. 

In  this  way  Wilhelmine  every  d^  aoqnired  greater  con- 
fidence in  her  brother,  who,  in  all  brotbarly  nnocenee,  W 
by  this  time  told  her  how  he  had  for  years  hived  her  abevc 
all  things  else,  and  that  the  erewhile  Ma^amsalle  von  Lsb. 
dern  had  never  been  anything  but  a  plague  to  him.  Thn, 
too,  his  sister,  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  had  eonf^med  te 
him  how  he  had  pleased  her  partieularly  on  this  or  that  oe. 
oaaionj  how  she  had  wept  in  secret  when  he  had  bera  calU 
abroad  on  state  affiitrs ;  and  how  she  had  been  *  oemtaot 
vbitor  at  the  Von  Landem'sy  for  no  other  purpose  than  te 
hear  tidings  of  him. 

A  singular  chance  disturbed  the  tranquil  happiness  of  this 
brotherly  couple. 

The  Countess  had  got  into  her  carriage,  along  with  her 
new  brother,  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  highness  the  Duke.  Tht 
Duke  citred  for  no  society  but  that  of  his  daughter.  The 
servants  were  folding  up  the  oarriage  steps,  when  Wilhel* 
mine  suddenly  called  to  them  to  stop,  and  desired  them  to 
look  for  her  reticule.  She  had  forgotten  it.  In  a  mooMni, 
Roderiok  Jumped  out  of  the  carriage,  and  ran  np  stairF  io 
search  of  it.  So  eager  was  he,  that  Wilhelmine  had  seareelj 
time  to  call  after  him,  that  it  was  lying  on  the  toilette  of 
the  first  lady  of  the  bed- chamber. 

Roderiok  repaired  to  this  lady's  sitting-room.  It  was 
shut.  He  tried  a  seoond  door — shut  also;  a  third — it  was 
the  same.  At  last  he  found  one  open.  Ho  entered,  and 
walked  on  through  all  the  most  retired  apartments  of  her 
ladyship.  He  found  abundance  of  toilette  tafalta,  but  no 
reticule.  At  last  he  came  to  her  ladyship's  bondoir.  It  was 
shut,  but  the  key  was  in  the  door ;  and  tiiere  lay  |«apers, 
acoounta,  letters,  and — the  retioule.  This  was  all  he  earei 
for ;  and,  snatching  it  up,  he  posted  baok  to  the  carriage, 
entered,  and  they  drove  ofi*. 

On  the  way,  the  Conntess  had  oeoauon  for  her  handker- 
chief. She  drew  it  from  the  retioule,  and,  in  so  doing,  three 
or  four  letters  fell  out. 

<<  Why,  one  wonld  think  yon  used  your  retioBle  for  your 
private  arohhres,"  said  Roderiok,  picking  np  iko  klttfi. 
The  Countess  assured  him  that  she  did  net  know  hum  the 
papers  eame  there. 

«48hattl  put  your  sisterly  eenfldenee  to  the panofr**  Ka 
Inquired.  **  Dare  you  let  ma  read  theaa  privatn  aaid  nonfi- 
dentialMli^  of  yours  f^ 

«<  Ob,  oertaialy,"  said  the  Oeontesat  aad»  a^er  to  find 
materials  for  brotherly  miUeiy,  Boderlek  inn  esrar  the 
tents  of  one  lett^-— grew  serk«»*i»tan  of«r  a. 
thini— beearae  violently  aghnted,  and 
heaveni !  how  eama  yen  by  these  lettawf^ 

The  tone  m  which  he  pot  the  qnestMB^-^tlis  lodk  «r  dia. 
may  with  whiah  he  tamed  ta  her,  tnrifiid  the  paw  gU. 

«(For  God's  sake,  Roderick,  what  ia  the  natter,"  aka 
exohdmed. 

"  How  came  you  by  these  letters  f"  he  asked  again,  wiik 
a  tone  in  which  was  coooeatraled  the  whoi*  afnny  n#  Ua 
mhid.  The  Countess,  hi  alana,  looked  first  at  thw  ya^nanr 
then  at  the  handkerofaief,  then  at  the  retiottle,  and  — M 
"  Good  heavens,  this  is  not  my  retioule !  Ton  fanvabi^nv^b^ 
me  her  ladyshij^s.     Peopla  who  Iwa  ia  a 
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are  alvafs  doing  aomethiag  siupid.  Yow  had  better  be  off 
aod  bag  pardoii  fbr  yonr  indiwretion.  But  yoa  vuiy  lay 
your  MCMwi  with  bsiog  soundly  leetured. ' ' 

Ai  thi«  moment  tho  oarriagv  drew  «p  ai  tho  polooa  gate. 
They  stepped  oat^WttheliQiAe  all  emilee,  aod  delighted  at 
htt  brtthei^t  aibaraaitaMMit*«be  aUent,  and  almost  sullen. 
The  Coaoteu  told  the  Duke  the  whole  story,  and  threw  so 
ffloehjoeularily  into  her  namtiTe,  that  the  old  gentleniAn 
lojnjrid  a  hearty  laugh  at  it  Boderiek,  however,  solioited 
•  prirUe  aodieBee  with  tho  Bake,  on  matters  of  the  most 
pnaiag  inportaoeo,  and  they  wittidrow  together.  Wllbei- 
nina  tboo^  this  oondoet  Yery  strange,  and  barely  courteous. 
To  beguile  the  time,  howover,  she  repaired,  never  dreaming 
tbtt  there  Wit  anything  amiss,  to  an  adjoining  apartment, 
wlKiethe  seen  forgot  what  had  passed,  in  a  brilliant  eirele 
cfths  Unria  and  Udies  of  the  court. 

Is  iboBt  an  hoar  tho  Doko  sent  a  message,  desiring  to  be 
tieiued  frrai  making  his  appearaneo.  But,  what  was  odd, 
tliere  were  no  symptoms  of  Roderick  returning.  Two  minis- 
t«n,  who  were  present,  were  called  away,  and  several  other 
hijh  eoortoflhnala,  and  nono  of  them  ratoraod.  The  first  lady 
of  the  bed-ehamber  was  called  awny,  and  did  not  return.  The- 
vhole  party  presented  a  very  agitated  aspect,  and  broke  up 
much  earlier  than  usual.  Tho  Countess  Wilbelmine  drove 
borne  sloae.  Searooiy  had  she  got  there,  wbon  she  loarut 
viih  dismay  that  the  apartments  of  tho  first  lady  of  the  bod- 
chaiober  had  been  sealed  op,  and  she  herself  placed  under 
irr?st.  Such  was  tho  weeping  and  wailing  of  the  maid- 
wrnQti,  that  the  Countess  beoarae  almost  siok  with  terror. 
About  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  a  knocking  was  heard  at  the 
pte,  and  Koderiok  was  announced. 

He  came  equipped  for  travelling.  Wilhelmine  beoarae  pale 
u  a  corpse. 

"  Wiiat  dreadful  thing  has  happened  1"  she  inquired,  trem- 
bliag  in  every  limb.  He  bogged  permission  to  speak  with 
^  only  for  a  moment  alone.     Tho  servants  withdrew. 

"Dear  Wilhelmine,'*  he  whispered,  "continue  to  love  me 
u  a  sister.  The  Duko  has  despatched  me  to  Naples,  to  rescue 
Prince  Xarer,  and,  if  possible,  to  bring  him  here.  There 
^^  bean  a  dreftdful  plot  against  the  Grown  going  on.  The 
dl  Duke's  days  are  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  Crown  Priuee 
:i  ibe  only  impediment  to  the  whole  country  fiiUing,  Ufjon  the 
^u^'s  doatht  to  tbo  -^-  oourt.  This  has  giyeo  rise  to  vll 
^^aotts  achameSy  aa  the  Crown  Prince  has  many  enemies  at 
«&ut,  who  droad  hit  loturn,  and  tho  disngreeable  velbnns  he 
viil  istrodooe.  Netgotiations  are  on  foot,  whtoh  have  been 
ihtadyso  far  foooosifuii  toflleo  it,  dear  Wilhelmine,  my 
uiiUU  and  iier  Uulyaliip't  vetioiilo  have  been  the  means  of 
bhopag  everything  to  light." 

^Gowitw»ia«i  ao  afitated  by  thia  inteUigonee^  that  it  is 
cenain  that  nothing  short  of  a  brother's  departure  could  have 
i«»  aUa  to  dawolwo  her  aiai«  into  the  softer  emotions  of 
aBhiieko|gr«  flo  was  foreod  to  atari  that  night.  I  may  not  say 
»e|ht  o(  tho  tean  whioh  weraahod  upon  tho  oooasion ;  nor 
Mghtefhoiriboaialer,  with  imdisgiiised  tendoraese,  threw 
^raf»siff0imd  taov  bfotfaer*a  Deok-K^no,  sot  obo  word. 


The  Cbovii  FriBM  was  UfUf  ai  Kaples  in  a  whirl  of  gaie^ 
I  «#  •JtKf  de«oriplk>n.  Tho  ktlera  which  he 
r  tpoko  of  nathbg  hut  that  his  lather  was 
*«il>«BddtUglil«d  that  ho  sbonid  remain  abroad,  stadying 
fcnigD  hwM,  auatomsi  and  iastitittions.     The  Pruioo  waa 


nothing  loth  to  repelre  his  father's  graoioqs  permission  to  re- 
mAio  from  home,  although  he  hod  ioflnitoly  loss  to  do  with 
foreign  laws,  eostoms,  and  institutions  than  with  operaa  and 
balls.  In  fact,  the  young  man,  who.  with  all  his  levity,  had 
an  excoUent  heart,  had  no  ide.i  of  the  real  state  of  his  Ihthot'i 
heakh.  He  was  heuimed  in  and  deooived  by  his  own  people. 
These  were  more  in  tho  pay  of  tho  Prime  Minister  than  of 
tho  old  Duke.  Consequently^  many  letters  were  intoreepted, 
and  artiftcea  pkiyed  off,  which  turned  out  in  the  long  run  any* 
thing  hut  pleasant  to  those  who  played  them. 

As  I  am  not  writing  an  aoeouut  of  state  movements  and 
court  intrigues,  I  shall  not  enter  furthor  into  a  matter  which 
QTon  at  this  time  of  day  is  not  fully  oleared  up,  hot  merely 
intimate  that  Roderick  arrived  at  Naples,  half  dead  with  tho 
haste  he  had  made.  Those  who  were  about  the  Prino^  had 
not  had  t|mo  to  hear  of  a  hat  had  taken  pUoo  at  homo,  and. 
consequently,  witnessed  his  arrival  without  suspicion.  B«| 
the  very  next  day  they  had  oooasion  to  feel  its  eflhota. 

Bodoriok  waited  upon  the  Crown  Prince,  with  a  letter  writ- 
ten in  his  gracious  father's  own  hand,  and  diselosed  the  in« 
trigue,  by  which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Duke  had  for  long 
been  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  tho  oharacter  and  pursuits  of  his 
aon,  and  the  Prince,  on  tho  other,  as  to  the  sentiments  of 
his  father.  Ho  pei-eeived  how  he  had  been  kept  out  of  Ger- 
many as  lon^  as  possible  by  every  species  of  artifiee,  that  hli 
enemies  might  iu  time  accomplish  their  purpose. 

The  Prince  soon  made  up  his  mind  what  to  do.  He  caused 
his  people  to  be  arrested,  and  their  pAi)ers  examined.  Ro« 
derick  acted  nobly.  In  eight  days  everything  was  known 
that  they  wished  to  koow'o-tho  guilty  punished^tho  innoocnl 
acquitted— and  without  a  day's  further  delay  the  Prince  set 
out  for  home. 

It  was  only  when  they  were  fiiirly  seated  in  the  carriage 
together  that  the  Prince  thought  of  thanking  the  Cabinet 
Councillor  with  genuine  cordiality.  Up  to  that  time  ho  had 
been  so  engrossed  that  it  had  not  occurred  to  him  to  do  so. 
Taking  Roderick's  hand,  he  pressed  it  warmly,  and  said» 
"  How  much  I  owe  to  your  ftdolity,  your  diseretion  !  Ho* 
nour,  crown,  perhaps  life,  all,  all !" 

Roderick  modestly  difiolaimed  his  praiso ;  and  added,  with 
a  smilo,  "  My  gracious  master,  I  was  only  too  proud  to  hav* 
an  opportunity  of  paying  of  an  old  debt,  Yoo  do  not  knew 
me.     It  was  you  who  gave  me  tho  means  of  study." 

«'WhoI    What!    I?" 

"  When  you  wore  quartered  in  a  oertaio  town,  dnring  a 
certain  earthquake. ' ' 

"  What !  I  can't  believe,  that  you"— 

"  'Tis  a  fact,  however ;  X  am  the  baker'a  bey  of  tho  earth- 
quako,  and  no  other.' ' 

"  And  the  girl-«-that  little  ohi(->-what's  her  name  t*' 

"  Ilas  married  a  very  respeotablo  weaver.'* 

**  Bravo !  And  bow  in  all  the  work!  did  you  eome  to 
court  ?  In  my  father*  s  oonfldence,  too  ?  Why  did  yea  Mver 
write  mo  ?    Explain  I" 

Rodoriok  narrated  everything,  from  the  oarthqiiake  to  the 
retioule,  but  omitted  tho  ehapter  about  the  gipay  frmlly.  It 
does  not  do  for  a  prinoe  to  know  of erythtng. 

Our  travellen  had  aearooly  roaohed  the  QoimaQ  Awliev, 
when  the  Prince  received  iotelligenoe  of  his  fhther'a  death. 

When  the  new  D«ke  Xavor  had  reoovered  from  the  irsft 
transports  of  grief,  he  embraeod  his  gratefal  Rodasfok,  attd 
said,  "  Do  not  desert  me  now*  Yoo  shall  be  my  oooDsellor, 
my  friend.  Proierre  for  mo,  by  yoer  support,  V  T^vr  4de» 
lity,  that  which  you  have  saved  for  me." 
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THE  CHAPTER  OP  ACCIDENTS. 


THE  PINCH  OF  SNUFF. 
That  the  new  Duke  introduced  great  changes  in  the  court — 
that  amid  all  those,  however,  he  showed  the  grcntcst  clemency 
even  to  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  conspiracj  against 
him,  is  well  known — as,  also,  thnt  he  conferred  upon  his 
friend,  Roderick,  the  rank  of  Count,  along  with  the  portfolio 
of  the  flrH  minister.  But  it  is  not  quite  so  well  known,  that 
the  Countess  Wilhelmine  was  plunged  by  her  father's  death 
in  the  deepest  distress,  from  which  she  was  only  roused  by 
the  welcome  reappearance  of  her  brother. 

The  Countess  resided  for  the  most  part  upon  her  estates, 
for  the  Duke  rarely  invited  her  to  court.  His  premier,  it  is 
true,  paid  frequent  visits  to  his  sister,  but,  still,  too  few  to 
gratify  the  yearnings  of  his  affection. 

"  My  dear  Count,"  said  the  Duke  to  him  one  day,  '*  no 
man  can  serve  two  masters.     I  observe  you  are  frequently 
absent.*' 
The  minister  blushed  to  the  eyes. 

"  Tou  see  the  Countess  frequently.  The  Countess,  how- 
ever, is  well  aware  of  the  number  of  things  you  have  to  at- 
tend to  ;  why  docs  she  oome  to  court  so  seldom?** 
The  minister  was  seized  with  a  flt  of  coughing. 
**  I  suppose  I  must  bring  this  tale  to  a  close,  and  wind  np 
your  little  romance  with  a  marriage,  in  proper  forms.  Tou 
love  the  Countess,  of  eourso  V* 

The  minister  stammered  out — "  Tour  grace,  it  is  an  inti- 
macy of  old  stindiog.  I  love  her — yes^^^ertatnly — as  a 
brother." 

"  And  supposing  I  were  to  oooroo  you  into  marrying  the 
fiiir  Conntess,  would  you  be  very  angry  with  me  V  * 

"  Ah !"  sighed  the  minister,  "  if  the  Countess  !— I  should 
be  the  happiest  of  men !    But  the  Countess—" 

"Well,  well!'*  said  the  Duke,  "I  owe  the  Countess  a 
kindness.  I  am  sorry  to  And  that  she  avoids  the  court.  Per- 
haps, because  I  see  little  company,  she  thinks  I  bear  her  a 
less  kindly  feeling  than  I  do.  We  shall  speak  of  this  matter 
again." 

Next  day,  when  the  minister  entered  the  Duke's  apart- 
ment, his  graoe  opened,  hastily,  a  sort  of  concealed  door  in 
the  paper-hangings  of  the  wall,  and  said,  **  Quick  !  Get  in 
here !  The  Countess  is  coming.  I  moan  you  to  be  of  the 
audience.  She  shall  oonfess.  Tou  shall  hear  all,  and  then 
decide  for  yourself." 

The  minister  would  fain  have  protested  against  playing  the 
eavet-dropper ;  but  before  he  could  do  so,  the  Duke  thrust 
him  through  the  aperture,  and  closed  it,  just  as  the  Conntess 
entered  the  room. 

After  a  few  of  the  usual  compliments  had  been  interehanged, 
the  Duke  began,  with  a  comical  air,  to  oompUin  bitterly  of  his 
minister's  negligence ;  and  entreated  the  Countess,  as  she  was 
intimate  with  his  friend,  to  give  him  a  hint  to  that  effect. 

The  Countess  entered  into  the  joke  without  betraying  any 
embamesment. 

Upon  this  the  Duke  oonttnned,  "  But,  by  the  way,  my  fair 
Countess,  among  my  fiither's  papers  I  find  an  expression  of 
his  wishes  which  oonoems  you.  He  has  there  enjoined  me, 
not  only  to  watch  over  you  like  a  brother,  but  also  to  exer- 
cise the  privileges  of  a  parent,  and  to  see  to  providing  you 
with  a  husband." 

Wilhelmine  bent  her  beautiful  eyes  upon  the  ground,  un- 
mUe  to  lay  one  word  in  answer. 

*'  And,  empowered  by  ties  so  dear  to  me,  I  take  the  liberty 
of  inquiring  whether  yonr  heart  ha«  already  made  choice  of 
anyone?'' 


The  Countess  was  silent. 

Roderick,  from  his  hiding-plaoe,  prioked  up  his  ears— bis 
heart  beat  violently.  **  Ah !"  thought  be,  **  whosi  will  ike 
name  ?    Oh,  that  I  were  the  man  ?" 

In  his  anxiety  to  catch  her  answer,  hii  exeeUeacy  the  prine 
minister  bent  his  head  forward  against  the  paper-hiiB|niifi, 
so  that  his  nose  came  in  oontaet  with  a  eloak  of  the  DhIlcX 
which  was  hong  against  it.  Now,  tlie  Dahe  waa  a  detpenie 
snuff-taker ;  and,  as  iU4uok  would  bivo  it,  eone  particles  ef 
snuff  found  their  way  to  the  nostrils  of  Boderiek,  whe  asrer 
snuffed,  and  produced  in  him  a  strong  inelinaiiOB  to  saecte. 
The  distress  of  his  eaves-droppiag  ezeellsocy  msj  be  eauly 
conceived. 

The  Duke,  who  had  no  oonoeptioii  of  the  agonifs  of  his 
friend,  pursued  the  eonversatioa,  and  at  last  inquirBd  whether 
her  heart  was  reaUy  free,  as  seemod  to  be  the  ease ;  an4 
whether  she  would  permit  him  to  wed  her  te  a  noblemaa  of 
high  character,  whom  be  hoped  in  this  waj  to  attach  per- 
manently to  him. 

At  this  climax,  the  Countess  was  about  as  moeh  perplexed 
with  her  hoart  as  the  minister  behind  tho  paper-haogingi 
was  with  his  nose. 

"  Suppose,"  said  the  Duke,  **  that  I  meant  my  friend  Re- 
derickr' 

The  Countess  coloured  deeply,  but  for  her  to  answer  was 
impossible. 

"  IIow !"  said  the  Duke,  "  a  cloud  gathers  on  your  brow  ! 
Tou  disliko  him,  then  V* 

"By  no  means,"  sud  the  Countess;  "I  esteem  hm 
highly." 

"  As  a  sister  might  a  brother,  eh  ?*'  continued  the  Duke, 
with  a  significant  smile.  *'  And  how  would  you  act,  suppos- 
ing he  were  to  throw  himself  at  your  feet — to  supplioato  joor 
hand— my  prayers  joined  with  his." 

Again  Roderick  leant  his  head  against  the  peper-hangingi, 
eager  to  catch  her  answer ;  and,  alas !  as  he  did  so,  »  whole 
pinch  of  snuff  from  tho  Duke's  oloak  flew  up  his  nose.  To  keep 
from  sneezing  was  now  impossible — every  effort  the  unhappy 
listener  made  was  abortive,  especially  when  he  heard  Wiibtl- 
mine  say,  '*  Believe  me,  your  grace,  Roderick  will  never  do 
so.     lie  has  no  thought  of  such  a  thing,  and  never  had." 

But  hero  the  tickling  in  Roderick's  ncee  beoame  so  ex- 
treme, that,  with  the  very  first  jerk  of  his  head*  bang  it  went 
through  the  paper-hangings. 

To  recede,  or  to  put  anything  like  a  iace  upon  the  Imsioen 
were  equally  impossible.  The  Duke  was  as  ooeapletely  psn^ 
lysod  as  he  had  been  by  the  earthquake  in  the  hake-hoose  w 
the  days  of  old.  Nor  was  Wilhelmine  one  wUfc  kae  takes 
aback  by  tho  apparition  of  the  snees ing  head.  Msanwluljj 
the  minister  went  on  sneering  lostily  throiigk  tha  liola  in  Um 
wall  I 

Bursting  with  laughter,  the  Duke  released  haa  Mtmd  fn 
his  prison.  All  that  Roderick  could  say  ta  his  laaglUagfrief 
was,  **  Well,  I  never  oonld  play  a  pari  io  aa  iatrifaa.  H 
layers  of  snuff  upon  your  grace's  cloak  have  nrianii  i 
will,  however,  make  what  amends  I  eaa."  Aad  wiihtl 
he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  fldr  aister,  wlie  easOd  4 
say  *<  No"  to  him  for  laughing. 

And  here  we  may  leave  our  friend,  having  fidlj  fSi\ 
tho  position  with  which  we  started—thai  eaeesM  la  Hf»  < 
pends  less  upon  a  man  himself,  than  apen  a  m 
petty  contingenoies,  which  be  canaot  mAm,  aUfcevgfa  tit 
with  himselfi  in  some  meaaare,  to  rsodor  thitt  «vaitaible, 
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THE  REVOLT  OF  THE  MINERS. 

A    DRAMATIC    SKETCH:     BY    JOSEPH   G08TICK. 
CUA£ACT£&S. 


Ijoso  Baolbvowem. 

LOBDVaSDOK. 

SCENE  I. 
A  Sioom  t»  EagUiotoer  CaaUe, 

Ladt  Axoeune. — What  new*  have  you,  good  Wal- 
ter f  idiat  new  soog  ? 
Waltbiu— Indeed  this  is  no  time  fat  songs,  good  lady ; 
i«Niie  to  warn  joa  of  ^tpvoaohing  danger. 

Ui>r  AKOEUiiKr^Wbat !  thii^  yon  that  these  disoon- 
teotsdmen 
Will  carry  out  their  threats  against  my  father  f 

WAUnUk-^Iadeed  I  £aar  it :  there  ars  wild  words  spoken. 
Xiteir  loader,  Annstroi^,  is  a  resolnte  man, 
Chw  gifted  with  the  power  of  burning  words ; 
Hif  tpeeohes  snai  like  flames  among  the  people* 
Tlie  Tery  women  cry  against  their  rulers ! 

LiDY  Anqelqib.— And  is  there  reason,  think  you,  for 
their  cUmour  ? 

Walter. — Lady,  a  minstrel  loves  not  times  of  strife. 
Hu  mission  is  to  cheer  both  rich  and  poor, 
Ringing  old  legends  of  the  golden  age, 
^*hcn  love,  fair  lady,  was  the  only  law. 

Lu>T  AzTOELiXE. — I  love  yoar  ballads  of  that  happy  age. 
How  lived  the  rich  and  poor  together  then  ? 

Walter, — ^Lady,  the  lowly  dwellings  of  poor  men 
Stood  all  around  the  mansions  of  the  great, 
IM  blooming  shmbs  around  a  stately  tree. 
Protected  from  the  wind.     Then,  in  the  park, 
A^  ereoiog,  when  tbe  daily  work  was  done, 
.Ul  the  young  cottagers  came  out  to  play ; 
'One  part  of  God's  good  sen'ice  then  was/oy ;) 
The  old  men  sat  in  the  sunshine,  looking  on ; 
Aod,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  merry  swains. 
The  lord  walked  out  to  share  the  evening  mirth ; 
And  all  the  ladies  from  their  pleasant  bowers 
fame  forth  to  hear  the  cheerful  minstrelsy. 
There  was  no  need  of  walls  and  barricades, 
Or  monnds  and  moats  to  guard  your  mansions  then. 
(Sas|»eion  makes  the  evil  which  it  fears.) 
The  minstnl  w*&a  no  idle  sycophant, 
ftit  paMed,  alHendly,  cheerful  messenger, 
l^ttm  noVTe  mansions  into  poor  men's  huts, 
Cbecriiig  bott  Mb  and  cottages  with  songs. 

liADT  Anqeuke. — Those  were  right  happy  days  of 
WDun'yiBii  ^pcMlf, 
Bit,  fink  yos,  can  they  ever  come  again  ? 
^^woLr^lfhf  shonM  they  not,  if  rich  men  would  re- 

'attaad  of  Ifring  tlim  in  doll  seolnsion, 

^  thai  Uirow'  dMm  tiieir  walls,  and  take  the  stones 

To  boild  up  pleasant  dwellings  fbr  the  poor. 

factcad  of  UaAa^  ewBfi  dry  onvta  of  bread, 

Asd  gnidging  «wn  tin  wages  of  hard  toil, 

VUt laviahiagtiMir waalth on Ibrcagn  wars, 

^'o  Witt  floaM  none  whdi  the  co«t  of  btood, 

^  entf  basaA  tnalw  hm  own  domain, 

F/om  which  be  wina  his  wealth,  a  pleasant  spot, 

VOL.  XV.— 90.  GUOIV. 


Lady  Angeline. 

Walter  and  Walter  the  Old,  Minstrels. 

Armstrong,  the  Leader  of  the  Miners. 

Fettled  with  thriving,  happy  families. 
It  snreiy  is  a  wretched  way  of  life. 
To  fight  and  win  one  province,  then  another, 
And  leave  no  blessing  on  one  spot  of  earth. 

Ladt  Axoeline. — Walter,  I  long  to  see  a  better  time-^ 
Would  that  our  barons  were  all  men  of  peace  ! 

Walter. — Ah,  you  remind  me  of  my  proper  message. 
There  is  (me,  gentle  lady,  whose  loved  name 
Thrills  like  a  charm  upon  all  poor  men's  hearts : 
If  any  hand  can  queU  this  rising  storm. 
It  is  Lord  Verdon's.     Were  all  noblemen 
Like  him,  the  golden  age  would  be  restored. 
But,  pardon  me  for  my  forgetfhlness— 
Here  is  the  billet  which  he  sends  to  you. 
Lady  Angeline  (after  reading  the  hilktX-^hbid  Ver* 
don  kindly  warns  me  of  my  danger — 
Were  all  our  nobles  like  your  gracious  master, 
We  should  not  have  to  fear  these  violent  men. 
Walter. — Then  I  would  strike  the  harp  at  the  glad 
feast. 
When  the  good  baron  sat  among  his  followers ; 
And  I  would  sing  to  courtly  companies 
Of  quiet  happiness  in  lowly  huts  ; 
Or,  sometimes,  cheer  the  cottager's  fireside 
With  tales  of  gallant  knights  and  gentle  dames. 
Music  is  sweet  when  all  the  winds  are  still  : 
The  minstrel's  harp  is  not  attuned  fbr  war. 
Lady  Angeline. — I  hear  my  father's  footsteps.    Has« 
ten,  Walter ; 
Assure  your  master  of  my  confidence.  [  Walter  retires^ 

{EfUer  Lord  Eagletower.) 
Lord  Eagletower, — ^I  bring  good  tidings  for  you, 
Angeline  : 
Lord  Ravendell  comes  here  with  all  his  followers  ; 
Then,  let  these  villains  dare  to  climb  our  walls— 
The  river  shall  be  choked  up  with  their  corpses  ! 
Lady  Angeline. — ^Father,  forgive  me  if  I  tell  my 
thoughts : 
It  would  be  better,  sure,  to  dwell  in  peace  ; 
It  would  be  happier  to  expend  at  home 
The  wealth  that  flows  in  from  your  largo  estates, 
Than  to  disperse  it  in  these  foreign  wars. 
Lord  Eagletower. — Hush,  silly  girl  \  what  know  you 
of  these  things 
Attend  to  me :  Lord  Ravendell  comes  soon. 
And  brings  his  vassals  here  fbr  our  protection. 
A  braver  man  lives  not  in  Christendom ; 
He  must  not  serve  me  in  this  hour  for  nothing. 
True,  he  has  carried  more  than  fbrty  winters- 
No  wonder  if  his  hair  is  dashed  with  grey; 
But,  if  yon  have  the  spirit  of  your  mother. 
You'll  love  a  soldier — one  like  Ravendell— 
Bather  than  any  smooth  and  unripe  youth. 
Lady  Angeune. — ^I  cannot  promise;  Fatlier,  ntge  me 
not; 
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Think  only,  at  the  present,  of  your  peril : 
It  may  not  be  too  late — ^advise  these  men- 
Seek  reconciliation 

Lord  Eagletoweb. — With  my  slaves ! 
ril  satisfy  their  cUmour — ^with  the  sword ! 
Let  Barendell  appear.     I  hear  the  sound 
Of  clattering  hoofe — hark !  that's  a  trnrapet-call. 
Ho,  there !  let  down  the  drawbridge.     Angeline, 
Just  one  more  word :  If  you  would  please  your  &ther, 
And  Bavendell  should  ask  me  for  your  hand, 
Bare  not  to  hesitate,  or  breathe  denial !  [Exit, 

Ladt  Angelixe. — Oh  for  a  shepherd's  hut,  in  some  still 
land. 
Where  life's  best  wealth  is  found  in  love  and  peace  ! 
IJnhappy  is  the  lot  of  woman  lonely. 
In  times  of  strife,  surrounded  by  rude  souls, 
Won  by  the  sword,  or  sold — ^sold  by  a  father ! 

{EnUr  Eagletower  and  Bayeitdeli..) 
Lord  Ravendell. — Good  mornmg,  my  sweet  lady — ^by 
your  leave — [h^  kisses  her  hand. 
Nay,  you  look  sorrowful — dismiss  your  fears — > 
'Twill  be  mere  play  to  quell  these  sooty  rebeb ; 
And  yet  I  have  not  come  an  hour  too  soon, 
Lord  E^letower  ;  for  rumours  are  abroad 
Of  thousands  gathering  on  the  "  Mmers'  Moor:" 
O'er  all  the  country,  by  some  secret  ways. 
The  daring  villains  come,  and,  where  a  mine 
Is  still  at  work,  they  stop  and  call  the  men, 
On  peril  of  their  lives,  to  arm  themselves 
With  picks  and  bars,  and  other  mining  tools. 
'Tis  true,  I  have  not  come  an  hour  too  soon 
To  guard  your  castle  and  this  lovely  lady. 
Lord  Eagletower. — She  is  your  prize,  if  you  can  quell 

this  storm. 
Lord  Bavendell. — I  would  do  greater  deeds  for  that 
&ir  hand. 
Now  let  us  go  to  muster  all  our  followers. 

[Exeunt  Eagletower  and  Bavendell. 

Lady  Angehne. — A  fatal  day!    however  turns  the 

fight, 

One  of  two  miseries  must  be  my  doom^« 

Either  to  lose  my  father,  or — ^myself !  [Exit, 


SCENE  II. 
Lord  Verdon's  Hall. 

Walter  the  Old.-*— What  news  have  you,  my  son,  of 
this  commotion  ? 

Walter. — The  worst  o^  all  that  we  have  heard  is  true 
The  miners  now.  aro  gathering  on  the  moor— . 
I  heard  their  cries  and  shouts  as  I  came  hither. 
It  is  too  late  for  us  to  speak  to  them — 
As  well  might  you  address  the  raging  tempest, 
Saying,  ''be  still  1"     Can  anything  be  done  ? 
What  is  Lord  Verdon's  mind  ? 

Walter  the  Old. — Listen,  he  comes ! 
{Enter  Lord  Verdon.) 

Lord  Verdon — I  know  the  tidings — Bavendell  is  there ; 
A  dangerous  helper  for  Lord  Eagletower ; 
A  rash  and  cruel  man,  whcsc  name  is  hated 
By  all  poor  men  for  many  leagues  around  ; 
His  presence  at  the  castle  stirs  their  rage. 
I  fear  it  is  too  late  to  speak  of  peace ; 
Yet  one  more  trial — Walter,  lead  your  father 
.  To  Eagletower  :  the  rudest  miner's  hand 
Will  reverence  his  grey  head,  and  sightless  eyes- 


There  let  him  speak  in  favour  of  mild  measures, 
Advising,  if  the  hour  is  not  too  late, 
Some  kind  and  reconciling  overtures — ■ 
But,  if  this  fail,  cheer  Lady  Angelioe — 
Assure  her  of  my  constant  fSaithfulness — 
This  evening  I  will  be  at  Eagletower, 
Not  to  shed  blood,  but  to  cry  out  for  peace — > 
It  may  be  they  will  listen  to  my  voice. 

[Exeunt  Walter  ofkl  his  Father. 


scene  hi. 
A  moor — a  crowd  of  Miners  armed  with  pick-axes,  fc. 

Armstrong. — But  few  more  words  !  men,  yen.  bate 
come  to  fight !  [Cries  of  *My/"  «  Ay^ 

Men  !  let  me  tell  the  cause  for  which  yoa  fight-^ 
It  is  as  sacred  as  the  throne  of  Heaven — 
God  and  the  poor  against  the  world's  worst  tyrants ! 

[Cries  of  **J)own  with  the  eynwit*.'" 
Just  listen  while  I  pUinly  state  the  case  :-^ 
In  the  beginning,  God  made  all  the  world. 
The  sea,  the  rivers,  all  the  solid  ground. 
And  in  the  murky  bowels  of  the  earth 
He  hid  the  iron,  as  a  prixc  for  labour. 
This  one  great  law  he  gave  us — <'  He  that  toils 
Shall  find  reward ;  for  at  the  strokes  of  toil 
The  earth  shall  teem  with  com  and  fruits  for  man ; 
The  deepest  mines  shall  show  their  stores  of  wealth." 
The  earth  was  given  to  Adam  with  this  law — 
Without  man's  toil  the  world  would  be  a  desert ; 
Therefore  the  world  belongs  to  those  who  toil ! 

First  Miner. — He  speaks  tho  truth — can  any  on 
deny  it  ? 

Armstrong.— Listen  ! — ^I'U  tdl  you  of  a  robberr — 
I'll  show  you  how  the  land  was  stolen  from  you. 
All  men  were  equal  once  ;  for  all  were  workers 
Until  there  rose  an  idle  tribe  of  mea  , 
Who  vexed  the  quiet  tillers  of  the  ground. 
Then,  among  these,  arose  a  mighty  man 
Nimrod,  who  raised  an  army,     ;:*2oan  r 
Gathering  young  shepherds  and  stout  husbandmen. 
Who  turned  their  spades  and  ploughshares  into  swords. 
To  drive  the  insolent  invaders  back — 
When  this  was  done,  they  chose  their  captatn,  Nimn>d, 
To  be  their  lord — ^they  built  a  castle  for  him. 
Then  then:  deliverer  turned  and  played  the  tyrant ; 
He  gathered  round  liim  all  the  warlike  men 
To  be  his  soldiers — ^he  oppressed  the  poor. 
Making  them  pay  hard  taxes,  wrung  from  toil. 
To  keep  himself  in  state,  in  his  strong  castle- 
He  was  a  tyrant — ^like  that  Bavendell ! 

First  Miner. — Down  with  the  tyrant!      Dofwn  wtti 
Bavendell ! 

Second  Miner. — Ay !  down  with  bim !  and  down  witl 
Eagletower ! 

Armstrong. — Do  yoa  oZZ  say  so? 

Many  Voices. — Ay !  ay !  down  with  then  I 

Armstrong. — Have  they  not  starved  your  «luldrtii  an 
your  wives  ? 
Have  they  not  seized  the  best  grain  fi>r  their  eattiey 
Even  in  this  time  of  sorest  scarcity  t 
Your  very  wives  would  fight  if  you  refused! 
Is  it  not  true  that  Bavendell  onoe  said. 
The  vilest  roots  were  food  enough  far  na? 
To-day  this  tyrant,  Bavendell,  artires 
At  Eagletower,  with  many  fbUbwen^ 
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And  boasts  thai  he  will  rout  us  eaiilj. 

The  hour  is  come— ftre  jou  prepared  to  sirike  ? 

finro!    HeaTen  is  on  oar  side !    See !  at  thia  moment, 

Eren  as  jroa  utter,  jour  determinntioDy 

The  san  shines  out  upon  our  company, 

^Fhile  yonder,  o'er  the  trees,  see,  Eagletower 

Is  eorered  with  a  cloud.     That  is  our  sign  I 

'lis  fii'<l !    We  meet  to-night  at  Eagletower ! 


SCENE  IT. 
A  Chawher  at  Eagletower » 
Bayeitoell. — ^FairAngeline,  there  is  no  cause  for  fear — 
Another  eop  of  wine.  Lord  Eagletower ! 
EAGLETOWEiu—Thejsay  the  rebels  will  be  here  to-night. 
Batbndell* — ^Bight  2  for  the  moon  is  almost  at  the  fhll. 
Eaoletoveb. — What  now  f    What  bUnd  grej-headed 
man  comes  here  ? 

{Enter  Walter  the  Old.) 
W.iLTER  THE  Old. — ^I  come  to  speak  with  you.  Lord 
Eagletower. 
I  her  Toar  father  well.    You  will  permit  me-^— 
Eagletover.— Ho !  'tis  the  blind  old  minstrel.    Well ; 
be  brief — 
TVis  is  no  time  to  listen  to  long  stories. 
W.UTER  THE  Old. — I  come  to  plead  with  you  for  peace, 
mjLord. 
ThoQgh  I  am  old,  and  all  my  limbs  are  trembling, 
M?  words  have  still  some  power  among  the  people. 
Gire  me  a  mess^^e  of  a  gracious  import, 
Ajid  I  will  meet  these  armed  and  banded  men 
Nov  hastening,  in  their  wrath,  to  Eagletower. 
Perhaps  my  voice  might  turn  aside  their  ihry. 

Ratexdell. — Old  man !  we  know  a  better,  surer  way. 
S«,  joD  have  told  your  story,  go.     Begone ! 

Walter  the  Old. — That  is  the  voice  of  Baron  Bavendell. 
It  is  aa  evil  thing  io  Uyc  ai  war 
^nth  those  whom  we  should  count  as  our  poor  brethren. 
Bflild  op  joor  castles,  with  their  massy  walls ; 
^^mmd  them  with  wide  moats ;  keep  sentinels 
%  day  and  night  upon  your  lofty  towers. 
It  is  a  happier  thing  to  dwell  among 
A  faithful  people.     In  the  perilous  hour, 
Tbose  who  have  trusted  in  the  sword  shall  find 
There  is  no  true  protection  but  in  love ! 
HArE:n)ELL.^Wby  sit  we  listening  to  this  silly  dotage  ? 

[A  trumpet  sounde. 
To  arms !    Thej  come ! 

[RiTE2a)ELL  and  Eagletower  nith  out, 
Wuter  the  Old. — What  see  you,  son  ? 
Walter.-— A  band  of  miners  gather  in  the  distance. 
Lady  Aiigeline. — Ha !  what  a  fbarfhl  crowd ! 
Walter,^ — Hare  hope,  fiur  lady — 
M  Verdon  oomes.     His  presence  may  control  them, 
I'^T  ANOELiinB.<^See  how  they  come,  in  the  moonlight, 
o'er  the  park; 
Asd  more  and  more !    Oh !  what  a  dreadfhl  gathering ! 
^!  s«ns  are  wading  there  across  the  river ; 
^  see,  from  yonder  grove  of  trees  they  come — 
^^''  what  a  horrid  crowd  of  blaokened  hcen ! 
^.  thejr  are  nearer : — ^thcy  are  at  the  gates ! 
'^7  storm  the  oonri*yard.    What  a  shower  of  blows  ! 
^  gates  are  giving  way.    Oh !  for  Lord  Verdon  ! 
Walter. — Lady,  retire,  and  Iqok  not  on  the  fray. 
I-^T  AsasuiTB^^It  is  a  dreadiul  sight— yet  I  must 
gaze. 


Walter. — Thegatea^veway!  Theyrushin!  Bavendell 
Commands  a  sally  from  the  other  gates. 
Sue !  yonder,  his  black  plume  and  shining  helmet — 
They  fall  upon  the  miners  in  the  rear. 
Trampling  them  down  like  grass  I     The  miners  turn. 
And  more  behind  fierce  Bavendell  are  gathering. 
Ha !  Bavendell  is  left  alone,  surrounded ; 
He  strikes  on  all  sides — see  !  his  sword  comes  down, 
Swift  as  a  mill-sail  with  a  mighty  wind ; 
At  every  stroke  some  cloven  miner  falls. 
But  see  I  his  steed  b  lamed — ^they  rash  upon  him ; 
One  swings  a  pick-axe — what  a  fearful  stroke ! 
Lord  Bavendell  is  down :  they  crowd  upon  him— . 
A  hundred  murderous  blows  fall  thick  and  fast— 
He  lies  a  mangled  corpse !    The  miners  shout ! 
Ladt  Anqeline, — Oh,  horrible !    My  brain  can  bear 
no  more. 
Where  is  Lord  Eagletower  ?    I  cannot  look. 
Walter, — There,  in  the  court-yard.    Now  the  crowd 
rush  in — 
I  cannot  see  him — ^he  has  vanished  now — 
Yonder  he  stands  upon  the  western  tower — 
The  archers  with  him  rain  down  showers  of  arrows— 
The  miners  pile  up  finggots  round  the  tower — 
They  light  them— -all  is  hidden  now  in  smoke ! 
Ladt  Akoeline. — Hark !  they  are  thundering  on  the 

oaken  door. 
WALT£R.-^Lord  Verdon  comes  with  all  his  company. 
Ladt  Angeline. — The  door  is  crushed ! — they  burst 
into  the  hall  * — 
They  come,  they  come !     Where  is  my  father,  Walter  ? 

Walter. — I  cannot  see — the  tower  is  all  in  fiames ! — 
Lord  Verdon 's  men  are  coming  through  the  gateway. 
Lady  Anoeliite — ^Hark!  they  are  coming.     Oh,  my 
senses  leave  me ! 

{Enter  ARMSTRONG.) 
Armstrong. — ^Follow,  my  men !    No  pity !    Spol  the 

tyrant  f 
Walter. — ^You  know  me  for  a  follower  of  Lord  Verdon, 
Who  never  was  the  poor  nuin*s  enemy— 
You  will  not  lift  your  hands  against  this  lady ! 
{Enter  LoKD  Verdon.) 
Lord  Verdon. — Gonunand  your  followers — ^if  you  are 
a  man — 
Lord  Bavendell  is  dead.     What  do  you  seek  ? 

[Exit  Armstrong. 
Walter. — Ha !  what  an  awful  power  of  life  or  death 
May  be  in  one  man's  voice,  or  lifted  arm ! 
He  climbs  the  wall,  and,  with  a  voice  of  thunder. 
Cries  "  stay  !'* — ^the  miners  stare  upon  their  leader — 
And  now,  as  suddenly  as  they  were  gathered. 
Over  the  park  the  bands  of  men  disperse. 
The  fiames  are  quenched  around  the  western  tower — 
See,  through  the  court-yard  comes  Lord  Eagletower. 
Ladt  Angeline. — What  means  this  silence  f    Is  my 

father  dead  ? 
Lord  Verdon, — The  storm  is  over.     Hitlier  comes 
your  father. 

{Enter  LORD  EAGLETOWER.) 
Lord  Eagletower. — I  owe  you  something  for  your  aid, 

Lord  Verdon. 
Lord  Verdon. — The  best  reward  that  I  would  claim 
from  you 
Is  pity  for  these  poor  misguided  men. 
Whom  want  has  goaded  into  sudden  madness. 
Believe  me,  it  would  be  a  happier  way 
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To  d\rell  amid  a  quiet,  grateful  people. 
Use  acme  mild  measures — i^eace  may  be  restored — 
Meanwhile,  I  offer  Lady  Angeline 
Best  and  security  in  Verdon  Hall. 
SCENE  V. 

Lord  VerdorCa  fuill,  filkd  with  PeasaiUs  and  Minera, 

Lord  Vkrdox,— Now  for  a  contrast— you  shall  see  owr 
miners. 
Here  are  my  richest  treasures,  Angeline— 
Not  in  the  woods  through  which  we  rode  this  morning ; 
Not  in  yon  mines  of  deep,  unmeasured  wealth ; 
Not  in  my  galleries,  lined  with  costly  pwntings  ; 
But  here,  in  hearts  that  beat  with  love  for  yon- 
Here,  in  this  company  of  lowly  men. 
Why  should  not  patient  toil  be  cheer'd  with  song  ? 
Walter,  my  minstrel,  strike  the  harp  and  sing 
The  song  in  honour  of  the  honest  spade.* 

(Walter  singt,) 
All  honour  be  paid  to  the  lowly  spade — 

The  sword  and  the  spear  are  idle  things; 
To  the  king  on  his  throne,  and  the  labourer  lone. 

Its  tribute  the  spade  of  the  husbandman  brings. 

A  bright  thought  from  heaven  to  the  taller  was  given 
Who  first  turned  to  light  the  soil  richly  brown  : 

God  told  in  the  blast,  how  the  seed  should  be  cast — 
See  the  first  yellow  grains,  by  the  husbandman  sown  ! 

See  the  first  harvest-mom,  and  the  ripe  golden  com. 
And  the  first  crooked  sickle  thrust  into  the  grain : 

With  dancing  and  singmg,  the  valleys  are  ringing, 
For  all  that  the  spade  has  raised  out  of  the  plain. 

Then  all  honour  be  paid  to  the  conquering  spade  ; 

T])e  sword  and  the  spear  are  idle-things; 
To  the  king  in  his  pride,  and  his  subjects  beside, 
Its  bounties  the  spade  of  the  husbflmdman  brings. 

[  The  company  cypplaud. 
ANGEimE. — Ay,  that  is  beautifhl — that  is  the  music 
More  worthy  of  the  minstrel  than  the  lay 
Sung,  but  for  solace,  in  a  lady's  bower. 
Lord  Verdon. — Another  song, 

(Walter  nngs.) 
THE  FINDING  OF  THE  IKON. 
A  world  of  wealth  is  sleeping 
In  subterraneous  night — 
What  the  mountains  have  in  keeping 

Shall  soon  be  brought  to  light. 
And  riches,  strength,  and  beauty 

Shall  be  spread  o'er  all  the  land. 
When  awakens  to  its  duty 
The  mighty  human  liand. 

To  fell  the  forest  soaring. 

To  till  the  grassy  plain. 
To  chase  the  lion  roaring, 

To  guide  us  o'er  the  main, 
The  mind  of  man  is  poring 

In  the  chasms  underground. 
Their  secret  things  exploring, 

Till  the  iron-ore  is  found ! 

But  not  for  cruel  battle 

Will  we  whet  the  axe's  blade; 

No ;  it  shall  only  rattle 

On  the  oak  i'  the  forest-glade ; 


*  The  Song  of  the  Bpodo  wns  pablished  in  one  of  the  numbers 
*Cbunl;en' Journal.'^ 


of 


And  the  wedge  shall  cleave  the  granite, 

Till  the  iron,  in  its  might. 
Makes  all  our  native  planet 
With  toil's  creations  bright.  [Applawf. 

Ladv  Angeline. — How  merry  look  the  facet  of  the 
miners  I 
This  is  some  copy  of  the  ''good  old  times'' 
Of  which  your  minstrel  sometimes  spoke  to  me* 
Lord  Verdon. — Why  should  they  not  be  ealled  (1m 
good  new  times. 
If  those  who  have  earth's  riches  would  rettoie  4htfn? 
(Walter  tings.) 
THE  WOBLD  WHEHE  WE  WOULD  DWELL 
Where  is  the  happy  world,  the  world  where  we  wouW  MUl 
I  have  seen  it  in  a  vision,  and  my  vision  I  will  tell: 
I  will  not  speak  of  greener  fields,  or  of  more  glorious  aki»— 
Our  mother-earth  around  us,  in  her  quiet  beauty  lies. 

Ar.d  on  this  earth  I  see  it — ^the  world  where  we  would  dwell— 
Her  common  sunshine,  hills  and  streams,  fields,  va]]ey«,plcise 

me  weU. 
Yon  heavens  need  not  open  with  a  sudden,'  dazzling  glow- 
But  the  heart  of  man  must  open,  and  with  kindness  orerflov. 
Behold  our  new  world  shini^^g !  and  what  behold  we  there  ? 
We  see  the  signs  of  labour;  we  see  the  marks  of  cure. 
We  see  old  age  and  funerals,  and  some  with  sieknesi  wan. 
And  yet  it  is  a  paradise — ^for  man  is  loved  by  man  \ 

The  conflict  with  the  elements,  the  old  and  endless  striie, 
The  wrestling  with  the  soil  for  bread,  with  sea  and  air  forltfr, 
Are  there ;  but  all  that  can  be  done  and  borne  can  ne'er  be 

told. 
When  firiendly  souls  each  other  in  love  and  fiuth  enfold. 

Come !  let  us  hidl  the  better  time :  let  all  help  ooe another— 
Let  ever  y  -  i<ki,  or  rich  or  poor,  call  every  man  his  brother. 
Then  the  world  shall  be  a  home  once  more ;  for  hate  ssd  strife 

shall  cease. 
And,  as  far  as  spreads  the  suishiiiey  shall  apreadlAKfiiiits  of 

peace.  [AUaj^ptand, 

Walter  the  Old. — Pleasant  thy  music  to  the  old  maaV 
ear. 
My  son,  to  whom  I  leave  the  minstrel's  harp. 
My  voice  is  tremulous  now ;  yet  I  would  try 
To  chant  to  the  harp  a  short  and  simple  strain. 
Strike  low  and  solemn  chords — it  is  a  prayer. 

(Be  chants  J 
Remember,  Lord,  the  poor  of  every  land— 
The  hearts  of  all  the  rich  are  in  thy  hand — 
Thou  makest,  Lord,  the  copious  clouds  arise. 
Shining  or  darkening  in  thy  glorious  skies ; 
Again,  to  earth  below.  Almighty  Friend, 
Thou  makest  them  in  fruitful  showers  descend. 
Bursting  in  fountains  firom  a  thousand  hills. 
Watering  the  valleys  with  unnumbered  rills ; 
They  cheer  the  pastures,  fill  with  sap  the  ground. 
And  live  and  flow  in  an  eternal  round.       ^.     ,^ 
So  let  the  gifts  of  industry  which  rise 
To  deck  the  rich,  as  clouds  adorn  the  skiei^  ^^  i 
In  kind  returns,  stream  down  again  below*. 
And,  full  of  health,  through  all  the  people  flav«. 
Lord  Verdon. — This  is  more  pkastni  tlisaa  that  aig 
of  battle. 
About  a  year  ago,  at  Eagletower. 
See,  Angelme;,  poor  people  are  not  bom 
With  tiger-hearts ;  though  want  and  cn|dlt;f  ^ 
Might  change  these  quiet  men  to  saTige " 
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PLACES. 


BT  CALDXB  CAHFBELL« 


Gin  me  a  place  to  smile  in, 

When  the  darksome  night  hath  eomo. 
And  the  fralal  hall,  a-glow  with  lamps. 

Echoes  the  musie^s  ham  ; 
Wfasie  twhdkliiif  feet  aro  danoinif, 

And  whirUsf  roand  aad  ronnd. 
And  mirth  a  short  hat  innocent  reign 

Hath  at  last  on  earth's  bosom  foond. 

Gire  me  a  pUce  to  lore  in. 

Where  the  boughs  of  blossom/  trees 
Shut  out  the  blase  of  the  summer's  sun, 

But  let  ia  the  cooling  breese ; 
While  M,  streamlet  sparkles  near  it, 

With  a  Toiee  that  seems  to  say, 
**  Lore  on,  lore  on !  my  wares  run  on, 

Bjr  night  as  well  as  by  day." 

Gire  me  a  place  to  lore  in. 

With  the  lored  one  resting  nigh— 
A  smile  on  her  lips,  a  blush  on  hsr  cheeks, 

A  loreittl  thought  in  her  eye ; 
Where,  no  fear  of  iU  to  haunt  us. 

No  taint  on  our  pure  hopes  found. 
We  lit,  hand  in  hand,  as  long  as  we  like, 

And  dream  it  is  fairy  ground  ! 

Give  me  a  place  to  think  in. 

When  the  silent  twilight  glides, 
With  a  shadowy  step,  o*er  the  dewy  glades, 

And  up  the  mountain's  sides; 
Where  I  may  look  within  my  mind. 

And  analyse  ito  thoughts. 
And  ohide  myself  for  the  idleness 

That,  fog-like,  o'er  them  floats. 


Gire  me  a  place  to  rest  in, 

When,  tired  of  the  world  and  its  ways, 
I  leare  the  noisy  haunts  of  men. 

And  the  glitter  of  fashion's  rays ; 
Where  I  may  lay,  on  the  bosom 

Of  a  dear  and  faithful  one, 
The  head  that  aohes,  till  it  ftndeCh  there 

What  by  lore  can  only  be  done  ! 

Qire  me  a  place  to  pray  in — 

A  sanctuary  of  peace, 
Where  no  worldly  thought  can  enter 

To  bid  the  prayer  cease ; 
Where  the  esinest  spirit — seeking 

The  Lord,  with  ferrent  seal— 
Shall  find  that  bright  consoling  light 

Which  Christians  only  feel ! 

Gire  me  a  place  to  die  in— 

I  bare  no  mother  now. 
Or  on  her  breast  I'd  seek  to  rest. 

With  the  death-damp  on  my  brow ; 
Her  lips  should  breathe  the  prayers 

The  parting  soul  that  soothe — 
Her  tenderness  should  ease  and  bless, 

Eren  as  they  did  my  youth. 

Oire  me  a  place  to  die  in, 

A  place  where  God  will  be. 
With  some  kind  friend  to  elasp  my  hand. 

And  softly  pray  for  me ; 
Where,  erery  fear  excluded, 

Hope,  'mid  death's  pangs,  steals  in. 
And  a  pardoning  glance  from  an  unseen  Kyo 

Blots  out  the  sinner's  sin. 


A  PLEA  FOR  LAMARTINE.* 


BY  EBXNEZBR  BLUOTT. 


War  should  the  soul,  for  kindness  made, 
Beliero  that  truth  and  lore  can  fade? 
The  flower  that  deck'd  Ere's  rirgin  brow 
Adorns  my  Fanny's  bosom  now. 

IX. 

Then,  grow  in  beauty.  Beauty's  child. 
And  with  the  daisies  wander  wild! 
For  dew-drops  brightly  seek  the  sun, 
And  seaward  still  the  rirers  run. 

uu 
Why  ^oQld  the  poet's  heart  grow  oold? 
Immorial  things  are  nerer  old : 
Still  ban  the  lamps  o^er  ocean  hung. 
And  sMiff*volto'd  ooesn  still  is  young. 


Then,  Bard,  let  thought  be  God  in  theel 
That  words  of  life,  from  sea  to  sea. 
May  sweep  all  loreless  things  away ; 
For  not  of  life,  but  death,  are  they. 

r. 
Why  should  the  pain-paid  patriot  fear 
A  slare's  or  tyrant's  frown  or  sneer  ? 
Though  sun-like  aims  may  darkly  set. 
Yon  eldest  hearens !  are  youngest  yet. 

ri. 
Then,  work,  still  work,  ye  good  and  tme  1 
The  flowers  in  Eden  breathed  of  yon : 
Still  write  your  names  in  deeds  of  light ! 
The  hear'ns  of  old  proclaim'd  your  might. 


*  He  needs  cim.    Bat  whatever  may  be  tbe  reeultB  of  the  new  protectioniet  goremment  in  France,  our  landtaoldcn  mnat  not  be  allowed 
to  fonet  that  they  ai«1be  aalhon  of  it   Out  of  Ibeir  com  laws  sprang  the  trades  anion,  wbiota  la  now  the  French  Uoferament.   We  know 

«iat  iegialatkio,.a|gt(ag||W  the  laws  of  nature,  haadofki*  for  tJ       ~"  " ''^~ 

the  i^tt  Md  ek^biH  m^.  the  inddstriooa  and  akilfhl  will  t 

■kaksi«(itt«|aMe%.  maltanMaopQly, but shlUMsldkoessprlVileged'td  plunder! 


km  laws  sprang  the  trades  union,  wbioh  Is  now  the  French  Uoferament.  We  know 
»  for  the  idle  and  skillea*  few;  let  us  also  know,  and  once  for  all,  what  It  can  do  fbr 
will  then,  perhaps,  know  how  to  protect  themselTea  in  Aitoie  tK9m  the  idle  sad 
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FEANCE.— POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  MONTH. 


BY  FBROT  B.  8T.  JOHN. 


SiKCE  mj former  paper  was  pablislied  great  erents 
hare  takea  place — perhaps  the  most  permanently  im- 
portant of  which  has  been  the  exercise  of  Unirersal 
Suffrage.  To  those  who  are  fayoorable  to  this  phase 
of  popular  soyereignty  the  result  has  not  been  at  all 
discouraging.  It  must  be  recollected  that  neyer  be- 
fore in  Europe  was  this  mighty  engine  put  in  prac- 
tice ;  that  a  few  weeks  before  the  yote  was  a  thing  of 
which  the  great  mass  of  the  people  knew  nothing  ; 
that,  fit  or  not  fit,  the  electiye  franchise  was  kept  from 
them,  and  confided  to  a  small  body  of  aristocratic  citi- 
zens. It  is  to  me  wonderful  that  the  change  from 
two  hundred  thousand  to  nearly  ten  million  of  yoters 
should  haye  caused  so  little  which  can  be  called  really 
disgraceful  to  the  people  of  France — ^who,  after  all, 
for  an  oppressed  and  insulted  people,  set  free  some- 
what too  suddenly,  haye  conducted  themselyes  with 
much  nobleness  and  infinite  honour  to  themselyes. 

Paris  may  be  taken  as  the  first  specimen.  This 
town  is  the  centre  and  focus  of  the  Reyolution.  Here 
the  signal  was  given  for  the  oyerthrow  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe ;  here  arose  the  barricades ;  andhere  existed,  and 
still  exists,  a  yast  working  population,  ardently  re- 
publican, enthusiastic,  excitable,  and,  worst  of  all, 
with  their  heads  filled  by  certain  of  their  teachers 
with  all  manner  of  strange  and  fantastic  notions.  The 
consequence  was,  that  here,  more  than  anywhere  else, 
the  struggle  was  hot,  yiolent,  and  eager.  More  than 
a  thousand  candidates  presented  themselyes.  Of 
these  but  a  few  represented  the  moderate  section — ^this 
party  being  pretty  well  determined  to  stick  together, 
and  not  throw  away  their  yotes.  They  were  chiefly  the 
members  of  the  Proyisional  Goyemment,  soldiers  of 
distinction,  working  men  of  moderate  opinions,  poli- 
tical economists,  bankers,  &c.  Then  came  the  yio- 
lent  men,  the  Ultras,  the  Socialists,  Communists,  &c., 
and  the  whole  body  of  conspirators  and  mere  revolu- 
tionists. It  was  loudly  said,  and  nowhere  more  so 
than  in  England,  that  Paris  would,  out  of  all  these 
lists,  choose  thirty-four  members  of  jthe  most  yiolent 
and  disgraceful  character  ;  that  the  deputation  would 
rival  that  of  the  days  of  the  old  revolution,  when  Ma- 
rat, Donton,  and  Hebert  wete  the  elected  of  the  aana- 
ctUotte  city.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  produce  this 
result.  With  the  connivance  of  Louis  Blanc  and 
Ledru  Rollin,  a  list  tras  circulated  to  the  workmen 
which  excluded  all  the  Provisional  Gk>yemment  save 
the  favourite  four,  and  proposed  twenty  working  men 
for  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  Besides,  numerous 
individual  candidacies  came  to  disturb  the  equanimity 
of  the  Moderates  and  Ultras. 

What  was  the  result  ?  I  think  an  examination  of 
a  list  of  all  those  who  obtained  five  thousand  yotes 
and  upwards  may  give  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  real 
state  of  feeling  in  Paris.  I  make  no  excuse  for  this 
long  list  of  figures,  because  it  is  worthy  of  being  pre- 
corved,  and  because  it  is  a  glorious  reply  to  those  who 
'accuse  the  vast  body  of  working  men  of  being  ex- 
treme, violent,  and  anarchical.  Figures  I  know  are 
4ry  and  dull,  but  in  this  instance  they  are  pregnant 
with  social,  political,  and  historical  meaning.  | 


THE  CANDIDATES  VOB  PARIS,  THE  ELBCXKD  AKD 
BBJECTED. 


TD.  DonbtftaL  Jf.  Jl.  M od«mto 
pabUcuu  IT.  Woildiv  Man.  C. 
Com.  Oommonltt.    Car.  Carilst. 

1  Lsmartine,         

5  Bupont  (de  rSnre),  ...  . 
8  Aisgo  (Fnn^oia),  ...  . 
4  GarnierPag^,  ...     ...     . 

6  Ajrmand  Marrast,  ...  . 
0  Marie,       

7  Ci^mieitz, 

8  B^ranger,  ... 

0  Carnot,      

10  Beihmont 

11  Davivier, 

12  Lasteyrie  (Ferdinand), 
IS  Vavin,       

14  Caraignac,         ...    \,,     . 

15  Berger,      

16  Pagnerre, 

17  Bnches,     

18  Connenin,  

19  Corbon,     

20  Cauuididre,       

tl  Albert,       

22  Wolowaki,  

23  Penpin 

24  Ledru  BoUin, . 

25  Schmidt, 

26  Flocon,      

27  Louis  Blanc,      ...     ...     . 

28  B«curt^      

29  P«rdig:uier  (Agricol) 

30  Bastide  (Jules), 

31  Coquerel, 

32  Garnon,     

83  Gninard, 

34  Lamennais,        ...     ...     .. 


Bepoblican.    S.  Eztrwt  Bt- 
.  CoaaerratiTe.     So.  BodiBtL 
Prot  Mim.  ProCattaat  Xini«t«.] 
...  259,800  K.K. 
...  245,088    „ 
...  243,640    „ 
...  240,890    „ 
...  229,166    „ 
...  225,776    « 
...  210,699    „ 
...  204,471    « 
...  195,608    , 
...  189,962    „ 
...  182.176    , 
...  166,166    „ 
...  151,103    „ 
...  144vl87    n 
...  186,660    „ 
...  136,117    n 
...  135,678    „    So. 
...  135,050    „ 
...  135,043    „    W. 
...  188,775  B. 
...  183,041  E.  W. 
...  182,883  M.B. 
...  181,969    „ 
...  131,587  £. 
...  124,383  U.B. 
...  121,665  S.  » 
...  120,140  £.  „ 
...  118,075  £.  ,. 
...  117,290  M.E.W. 
...  110,228  M. 
...  109,934  Plot.  Mia. 
...  106,747  M.B. 
...  106,2«l  M.  B. 

...  io%jm  E. 


Moreau  (de  la  Seine),        ..< 

Boiaad,  m/.,      

David  fAngers,       

Yelln,  carpenter,       ... 

QoadohaM,  baulcar, ... 

Pascal,  printer, 

Degoosie,  ing^ueor  dvil, 

Beguerry,  eur^  de  Saint-£natache,     . . . 

Barb^    

Laoordaire,  donunicain,     ..•     

Savaiy,  shoemaker, 

Courtius, ...     ...     •.. 

Jouvencel  (de  la  Seine),    

Hugo  (Victor) 

Changamicr,  gdn^nl,        

Trflat^  m^edn,        ... 

Martin  Bernard,       ••• 

Baspail,   • 

Arago  (Etienne),      ...     

Say  (Horace), 

Leroux  (Pierre),       ...     ... 

Delestre, ... 

Danguy,  printer,      ...     «.•     ••»     ••• 

Althon-Sh^  (d') 

Malarm^,         

Adam,  chambreur, ... 

Champion  (P.  mantean  bleu),    , 

JJreTec,     .««     ...     *••     •*•     ••«     ••• 

Dupnis,    

Hontagne,       ...     ...     .* 

Huber, « 

Petit,  g^^ral, »»« 

Lamuz,  n^^odant  I U  TiUcttc^       m 


99,936  M.  K 
93,642  M.  R. 
79,323  £. 
76,777  M.  B. 
68,004  M.  B. 
65,472  M.  B,  W. 
65,352  £. 
64,495  Priest. 
64^065  £. 
62,833  Pricst.fi. 
61,487  U.  B. 
61,401  £. 
60.7S8  M.  R. 
59,446  D. 
58,654  M.K 
57,783  E, 
53,216  £. 
52,095  £. 
52,018  S. 
46,985  M.K 
47,284  St.  Su 
47,144  D. 
46^924  D. 
45,454  M.B. 
^,409  S. 
41,556  £. 
40,889  P. 
39,714  £. 
39,644  £. 
39,589  X. 
38,177  & 
8t3M]LK 
96^  KB, 


FRANCE.— THE  ELECTIONS. 
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Bo«itiakar.       86,400  Ex. 

BcdoB,  chapeUer,      86,341  Ex. 

Ney  de  1a  Moikowa,         35,790  D. 

SM(EngfeDe),  85,583  D. 

V«lfirio, 33,550  E. 

CIttriM*     33.036  E. 

Gaathier-DeiBatB,    82,194.  E. 

Ledreaille,  abW,       31,797  D. 

Hotte,  cttisinier,        31,517  E. 

Carti^y,  tisseur  dc  laine,  81,329  E. 

GuUMunon,  cordmuiier,    80,213  E. 

Leboa  KftpoUon,  G^re  ea  mMeeine,  28.994  M.  B. 

Aadiy  de  PttjraveM,        28.833  M.  E. 

Cwadinai  (Victor),  Imct  rquMiecnl  28,673  Ex.  So. 

Cbevwns 28,566  Ex. 

lagarde,  horioger,    28,176  Ex. 

ThomM  (Kmilc),      28.166  M.  R. 

Dnpetit-Thomirs,      26,880  Car. 

Btjari,  imjirimeiir  k  Sttnt-Deait,     . . .  26,882  E. 

lawdi^qo^cin*     25,68*  Car. 

Lagnnge  de  Lyon,    25,570  Ex.  So. 

Leroy.byouUcr, 26,296  M.  R. 

Vidil,  feonomiite,     24,868  M.  E. 

Gniriiii  (Emile),      24,340  Com. 

Orimd,  peintn  en  d^n,        23,462  Ex. 

Biorf,  teiTtin 88,024  Ex. 

I^awrioire^     21,045  M.  E. 

Cabet,      20,616  Com. 

Sobrier, 20,408  Com. 

D«plMqae,       19,817  D. 

lWffli% 17,456  D. 

Tbagrv  (AmM^),  propn^Uiire, 17,318  D. 

Hifihelet,  prof»Mur, 16,523  Ex. 

Danmd  Saint-Amand,      15,906  Ex. 

Wea,fcriTam, 14,789  M.  R, 

IWmM  (Charles),     14,692  M.  R. 

duaibdlao,  avocat 13,048  D. 

^•rtdet^  a^Bt,      12,661  D. 

Hafevy,  msskiao,      12,636  Ex. 

Thierry,  Dr 12,293  M.  R. 

laimette,  a^nxate,    11.777  Ex. 

Mehm.      11,630  D. 

Fabn  (Jnka),  aecr^taira  da  miniitre  de 

FiniiriaQr,     11,396  Ex. 

B«toiit, 10,727  D. 

Ponys^e,  inatitutenr  commanal,  ...  10,710  1). 

Qtdllardin,        10,294  D. 

Ddai»,  ftfeiate^      9,273  D. 

Thamaa  (CaAnent) 7,076  M.  R. 

Bcyaaaii,  de  Sonnx, 6,225  M.  R. 

Bi^a^ioint, 5,486  D. 

Now,  on  thifl  lift  ve  find  not  one  extreme  man 
cboaen,  sare  the  four  extreme  members  of  the  Pro- 
Tiuooal  OoTomment,  who  were  elected  for  the  sake 
of  preserrmg  peace  and  quietness  ;  and  Lamennais, 
vho,  though  a  Tery  decided  and  extreme  Republican 
Qow,  is,  hoverer,  perfectly  moderate  in  the  means 
h0  proposes  to  use.  If  Victor  Consid^rant  has  a 
Urge  number  of  rotes,  it  is  because  thousands,  wholly 
disapproring  of  his  social  theories,  recognise  his  un- 
doQbted  ability,  and  wish  to  have  his  ideas  discussed. 
Then,  again,  be  is  not  a  Republican,  and  cannot  be, 
&i  long  as  he  ifl  a  Fourierist,  and  he  thus  caught  a 
camber  of  monarchical  rotes.  Pierre  Leroux  sur- 
prises me  hj  his  position  ;  but  his  connection  with 
Baehez,  the  Neo-Oatholio  Socialist,  may  in  part  ex- 
plain this ;  vhile  that  Oabet  got  20,000  rotes,  is 
esrumly  not  surprising,  out  of  900,000.  But  I  con- 
t^ire  he  owes  many  thousands  of  these  to  his  prirate 
^ortb,  to  his  known  personal  loye  of  peace,  and  to 
Ml  fonner  reputation,  rather  than  to  the  number  of 
Itii  disciples.  At  all  erents,  they  can  scarcely  suffice 
to  keep  alire  hiB  paper  at  six  shillhigs  per  annum. 

The  ProttsU&t  minister,  Ooquerd,  elected,  aad 


all  the  Catholic  priests  rejeoted,  is  curious,  but  easy 
of  explanation.  To  a  Catholic,  Coquerel  is  not  a 
priest ;  he  is  but  a  man  of  extreme  opinions,  and 
known  goodness,  while  there  is  a  strong  prejudice  in 
France  against  priests  as  legislators.  Again,  the 
Voltairian  bourgeoisie  roted  to  a  man  against  La- 
cordaire  and  his  colleagues,  when  not  influenced 
by  their  wires ;  for  all  these  priests,  I  can  testify, 
owe  half  their  rotes  to  the  actire  canyassing  of  the 
women. 

Victor  Hugo,  Eugene  Sue,  and  Alexandre  Dumas, 
were  all  three  candidates  for  Paris.  They  were  not 
elected ;  not  that  in  France  there  is  not  a  warm  re- 
spect for  literature — quite  the  contrary ;  but  Hugo 
and  Dumas  were  known  to  be  rery  recent  converts 
to  Republicanism.  Their  lore  of  this  form  of  go- 
remment  dated  no  further  back  than  the  24th  of 
February.  The  one  was,  too,  an  ex-peer,  created 
out  of  friendship  by  Louis  Philippe ;  the  other  was 
the  ex-personal  friend  of  the  family,  and  in  parti- 
cular of  the  Due  de  Montpensier.  Men  seemed 
to  think  that  he  might,  with  great  propriety,  hare 
shown  himself  a  little  more  grateful.  As  to  Eugene 
Sue,  his  politics  were  rery  doubtful,  while  the  ques* 
tionable  morality  and  strange  sentiment  of  his  ro- 
mances did  not  promise  a  rery  great  legislator. 

The  rotes  giren  to  Martin  Bernard  and  Raspail 
are  high,  and  show  that  a  deep  Republican  fiseling 
exists  in  Paris  ;  but  it  is  certain  that,  had  these  two 
able  democrats  a  little  more  moderation,  they  would 
hare  stood  higher. 

The  position  of  Emile  de  Girardin  is  creditable  to 
Paris.  The  incendiary  of  reaction  received  a  stem 
lesson,  excluded  not  only  in  the  capital,  but  by  his 
famous  college  of  Bourgoreux. 

Still,  to  sum  up  the  whole,  the  elections  were  a 
thorough  and  complete  defeat  for  the  rery  party  which 
had  made  the  revolution.  The  conspirators — the 
ardent  Republicans,  who,  under  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe,  had  worked  his  fate — ^were  nowhere ;  be-* 
cause  in  the  hour  of  victory  they  had  shown  them- 
selres  intemperate  in  language,  and  had  alarmed 
even  the  most  sincere  but  sensible  of  their  own  party. 

But  they  were  defeated — no  matter  from  what 
cause,  or  how.  What  was  the  consequence  ?  Paris 
was  as  calm  as  before  the  Revolution.  A  few  vio- 
lent and  extreme  men  in  the  clubs  talked  very  big, 
and  looked  exasperated;  but  not  the  smallest  attempt 
at  disturbance  took  place.  There  were  many  rumours 
afloat,  because,  as  I  say,  the  leaders  of  clubs,  such  as 
Blanqui,  made  Jacobite  speeches,  and  called  to  arms, 
but  all  in  vain.  Daggers  were  pulled  out  from  bosoms 
and  flourished ;  propositions  made  to  replace  the  As- 
sembly with  another  Provisional  Government,  the 
child  of  other  barricades ;  but  no  one  stirred,  and  the 
friends  of  anarchy  were  compelled  to  remain  perfectly 
still,  to  their  great  annoyance  and  vexation. 

All  this  speaks  well  for  the  working  men,  and  pro- 
mises much  for  France.  Defeated  parties,  who,  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  organised  sections  and  other 
means  of  union — submitting  to  an  electoral  defeat— 
is  a  new  fact  with  our  neighbours,  and  will  not  have 
a  small  effect  in  encouraging  men  to  put  faith  in  re- 
publican opinions.  And  it  must  not  be  concealed 
that  the  military  organisation  of  the  clubs  is  most 
extexuiire  and  powerful ;  for  they  have  not  only  men 
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but  ofibierfl,  d^da  regolar  sjatem,  in  case  inAorrection 
be  finally  decided  on. 

One  society  in  Paris  counts  15,000  persons  strongly 
devoted  to  their  chief,  who  would  act  together  on 
serious  occasions  like  one  man. 

That  these  men  have  refrained  hitherto  from  mak- 
ing any  but  a  wise  use  of  the  freedom  of  association; 
and  that,  though  annoyed  and  vexed  at  the  elections^ 
they  have  not  violently  manifested  their  anger — 
speaks  much  for  the  progress  of  political  education  in 
France. 

But  if  nothing  was  done  to  violate  the  liberty  of 
election  in  Paris,  much  was  done  in  the  way  of  ru- 
mour and  talk.  We  heard  much  of  ballot-boxes  nar- 
rowly escaping  capture,  of  night  surprises  on  the 
polling-places,  which  were  guarded  every  night  by  a 
company  of  National  Guards  ;  but  all  turned  out,  as 
usual,  to  be  very  noisy  rumour,  and  no  more. 

But  a  more  serious  cause  of  complaint  was  the 
oarelessness  and  neglect  of  the  authorities  in  the 
twelfth  arrondissement.  The  distribution  of  the  elec- 
toral cards  was  made  in  such  a  manner  that  many 
men  had  several  in  their  possession.  It  sufficed  to 
go  and  ask  for  one  to  receive  one  without  any  ques- 
tions being  asked,  and  in  many  instances  men  be- 
longing to  other  arrondissements  of  Paris  got  cards. 
But  the  authorities  became  aware  of  this  circum- 
stance in  time,  and  despite  the  great  noise  which  was 
made  about  the  a£fair  by  the  press,  such  precautions 
were  taken  at  the  polling-booths,  that  no  registered 
elector  could  vote  twice,  nor  any  person,  though  pro- 
vided with  a  card,  could  vote  unless  he  were  registered. 

Another  occasion,  on  which  confusion  and  distur- 
bance was  expected,  was  the  day  of  the  declaration 
of  the  poll.  The  voting  ceased  late  in  the  evening  of 
Monday  the  24th.  In  Paris  the  electoral  operations 
had  hitherto  been  of  small  amount,  the  whole  num< 
ber  being  but  18,000.  The  simultaneous  voting  of 
300,000  men  for  some  12,000  candidates  completely 
puzzled  the  scrutineers,  especially  when  they  had, 
besides,  the  most  awful  manuscripts  to  decipher.  The 
plan  used  was  to  give  all  the  printed  and  lithographed 
lists  to  one  scrutineer,  while  the  MS.  ones  were  handed 
to  others.  These  offered  the  principal  difficulty,  as 
every  now  and  then  a  fresh  and  mysterious  name 
would  appear,  of  whom  no  one  had  ever  heard,  while 
the  names  of  popular  candidates  were  often  so  mis- 
spelt  as  to  cause  a  serious  discussion  among  the  gen< 
tlemen  employed  to  decide  as  to  whom  tho  vote  was 
intended  for.  Martine  for  Lamartine  ;  Marat,  Ma- 
rast,  Mara,  for  Marrast ;  Ledru,  Rolin,  Ledu-Holin, 
for  Ledru-Rollin  ;  Banc,  Blanche,  Bianc,  for  Louis 
Blanc  ;  Focon,  Faucon,  for  Flocon  ;  Prince  Albert, 
as  a  joke  of  course,  Abort,  Aubert,  for  Albert,  and 
other  similar  errors,  might  have  destroyed  the 
whole  elections,  if  the  scrutineers  had  not  been  men 
of  rigid  good  faith,  who,  from  various  little  circum- 
stanoes,  were  able  to  see  for  whom  the  votes  were 
intended. 

These  and  other  causes  brought  us  to  Friday,  with- 
out a  decision  being  arrived  at.  All  Paris  knew  that 
La&aitine  and  the  moderate  men  were  tremendously 
at  the  head  of  the  poll,  but  doubts  existed  as  to  the 
election  of  Ledru-Rollin  and  Louis  Blanc.  Consi- 
derable alarm  and  anxiety  were  felt  on  this  point,  for 
the  exclusion  of  the  apostles  of  extreme  democracy 


was  looked  upon  as  the  signal  for  civU  war  la  Francs. 
It  will  readily  be  understood,  therefore,  that  when 
it  was  announced  that  on  mid*day,  Friday,  the  final 
declaration  would  take  place,  vast  excitement  wu 
experienced.  Well  aware  that  in  such  cases  twel?6 
o'clock  means  an  hour  very  far  distant  from  the  one 
named,  I  arrived  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  by  way  of  the 
quays,  at  one.  It  was  a  very  fine  day.  April  was 
going  out,  and  May  was  coming  in,  and  the  bayoneii 
of  the  National  Guard  were  freely  garlaaded  with 
spring  flowers. 

Along  the  quays,  facing  the  island  of  the  city  on 
which  rests  Notre  Dame,  were  drawn  up  an  imposing 
force  of  National  Guards,  horse  and  foot»  passing  the 
hours  in  eating,  drinking,  smoking,  and  listening  to 
the  fourteen  bands  of  the  National  Guard,  which 
played  in  turns.  In  front  of  the  facade  of  the  Hoid 
de  Ville  was  a  dense  mass  of  civic  soldiers,  with  whom 
freely  mingled  a  large  body  of  working  men.  I  had 
been  told  of  ferocious  hordes  of  clubbists  who  sur- 
rounded the  seat  of  government,  ready  to  assault  tha 
loecde  if  certain  members  were  not  elected.  The  fe- 
rocious hordes  resolved  themselves,  as  usual  upon  ex- 
amination, into  a  number  of  peaceable  working  men, 
awaiting,  with  quiet  comprehensible  anxiety,  the  re* 
suit  of  thefirst  act  of  sovereignty  of  the  French  people. 
Such  rumours  as  those  I  allude  to  originate  with  tvo 
parties — with  what  an  English  writer  so  h^pily 
describes  as  the  vulgar  and  grovelling  minds,  who 
see  in  the  people  nothing  but  ferocious  ruffians^  or 
subjects  of  ridicule ;  and  in  the  partisans  of  extreme 
and  unpopular  men,  anxious  to  have  it  believed  that 
they  are  backed  by  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands, 
ready  to  sound  the  trumpet  and  shoulder  the  musket 
every  day  in  their  cause. 

I  went  among  the  densest  crowds  and  threw  out  a 
hint  that  Ledru  Rollin  and  Louis  Blanc  would  not 
be  elected.  The  blousea  shrugged  their  shoulders^ 
and  seemed  to  think  it  no  such  very  great  harm. 
Some  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  as  they  had 
disturbed  confidence,  and  injured  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
public by  their  tempestuous  acts,  it  would  be  no  great 
loss.  The  fact  is,  the  working  men  belonging  to  a 
few  violent  clubs,  the  idle  and  profligate,  the  mere 
rabble  of  thieves  and  drunkards — in  brief,  the  mob, 
small  in  number,  but  noisy,  which  halloos  after  any 
man  who  in  any  way  assimilates  himself  to  them, 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  artisans  of  Paris,  than 
whom  a  more  sensible,  industrious,  or  worthy  sacUon 
of  society  does  not  exist,  setting  aside  their  moral  and 
religious  ideas,  which  are  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  the  Catholic  religion  in  its  death  stmgglo  with 
philosophy,  unconsciously  doing  the  work  of  Protes- 
tantism. 

I  moved  about  everywhere,  and  evarjwhore  I  heard 
the  same  idea.  Many  men  were,  however,  the  ardent 
admirers  of  Louis  Blanc  and  Ledru  RoUix^bnt  none 
of  them  expressed  any  determination  to  usa  vioLeaos 
if  they  were  defeated.  The  people  seemed  impfessed 
with  the  idea,  that  after  universal  suffirage  there  could 
be  no  step  but  anarchy.  This  explains  the  atter  fail- 
ure of  all  insurrectionary  movements,  since  the  Revo- 
lution, in  Paris.  The  working  classes — and  I  speak 
advisedly--ask  their  leaders  wha^  having  universal 
suffrage,  they  can  ask  more ;  and  they  kaov  that  they 
would,  by  partial  emeui^  and  disordersi  weiiVen  their 
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iuflvMce,  and  gire  power  and  impulse  to  the  reac- 
tionarj  spirit. 

Itwu,  I  thoaght  at  the  time,  a  singular  spectacle 
to  stand  on  that  place,  airaiting  the  first  great  act  of 
dcffloeracj  to  show  its  results,  where  so  many  and 
iu(h  Tuied  historic  scenes  had  taken  place.  Judi- 
cial murders,  burnings,  whippings,  tortures,  were  the 
daily'  exiiibitions  of  the  old  monarchy  on  that  rery 
pkue^hr  it  was  that  of  the  Grere.  What  sceuos  had 
not  taken  place  in  that  rery  Hotel  de  Ville,  now  so 
gaj»  BO  crowded  at  erery  window  with  well-dressed 
and  peaeeable  citizens,  and  the  red-striped  repub- 
lican gosrd.  There  were  held,  in  the  olden  day, 
Foral  rerels  sod  regal  banquets ;  at  those  windows  sat 
kiogs,  and  queens,  and  princesses,  to  enjoy  the  treat 
0/ seeing  their  fellow-creatures  tortured,  hacked,  and 
kiDed;  and  there,  too,  began  the  great  Rerolution  of 
1789.  Within  these  rery  walls  sat  Robespierre,  and 
3Iarat,  and  Hebert,  and  Danton ;  and,  later,  the  Pro- 
raional  GoTemment  which  saddled  France  with  Or- 
Jemism ;  and  there,  orer  the  porch,  exciting  the  good- 
hamoured  laughter  of  the  crowd,  is  old  Henry  IV., 
lookiDg  down  upon  them,  with  a  tri-coloured  flag  in 
his  hand. 

Bat  the  clock  strikes  two,  and  not  a  sign  is  giren. 
The  bands  play;  the  National  Guard  present  arms, 
itand  at  ease,  form  in  line,  and  disperse ;  the  drums 
i»*t,  they  ron  to  their  ranks ;  the  people  talk,  calcu- 
late, speculate,  and  discuss  the  avenir  of  the  Republic, 
^^ar  is  on  the  tapis,  but  it  finds  few  admirers.  The 
French  begin  to  understand,  like  us,  that  it  costs 
Vlood  and  treasure,  and,  except  when  used  to  defend 
the  land,  is  bat  poor  glory. 

The  clock  strikes  three,  and  I  was  compelled  to  go, 
moch  annoyed  at  not  knowing  the  result.  In  the 
otlier  parts  of  the  town  I  found  everybody  on  the  tip- 
l«ofeipecUtlon.  Who  is  elected?  Is  Ledru  Rollin 
oat?  Is  Louis  Blanc  out?  These  were  the  questions 
»ith  which  I  vas  assailed. 

At  six  o  clock  I  was  again  on  the  Place.  I  found 
iH)  difference  whateTor  in  the  state  of  things,  except 
that  the  prolonged  anxiety  had  caused  the  crowd  to 
I<  infinitely  more  intense  than  it  was  before.  But 
the  National  Guard  were  still  at  their  posts;  the 
^aps  were  still  in  conyersation,  and  it  was  confi- 
^t^j  sUted  that  the  arduous  labours  of  the  scruti- 
»een  were  nearly  orer. 

Presently  G^eralGourtais  came  out  and  addressed 
the  National  Guard.  "  Mes  enfana,'^  said  he,  "you 
»«»<,  I  am  sure,  be  very  tired,  but  have  patience,  you 
iWl  be  free  in  half-an-hour.  The  affair  is  nearly 
w."  Loud  cries  of  Vive  la  RepubUque!  assured 
lim  of  the  unthring  patience  of  the  civic  soldiers,  who, 
iowerer,  after"  standing  nearly  twelve  hours,  must 
iATe  been  dreadfhlly  fatigued. 
It  was  eight  o'clock,  and  darkness  began  to  cover 
be  scene.  It  was  a  quiet  still  evening,  and  the  dense 
rowd  sent  up  a  perfbct  storm  of  words  into  the  air. 
ill  the  windows  of  the  houses  in  the  Place,  chiefly 
^<^p«,  which  hare  benefited  largely  by  the  crowds 
'I'ich  visited  the  Hotel  de  ViUe  daily,  were  filled 
"ith  the  anzicms  and  the  curious. 
About  nine,  the  impatience  of  the  crowd  was  great, 
Qd  the  vidta^of  tiiie  General  to  the  National  Guard 
«▼  more  fireqnent.  It  was  half-an-hour  more  they 
ottld  hare  to  vait,  a  qaarteri  ten,  five  minutes,  un- 


til his  promises  excited  general  hilarity,  in  which  he 
joined  himself.  The  truth  is,  while  there  was  much 
anxiety,  the  utmost  good  humour  prevailed,  which 
the  bands  did  their  utmost  to  preserve,  by  playing 
lively  and  patriotic  tunes. 

It  is  half-past  ten,  and  a  general  move  takes  place. 
A  signal  is  given,  and  the  long  roll  of  the  drums  of 
all  the  battalions  commands  attention  and  silence.  A 
number  of  the  Garde  Mobile  and  Republican  Guard 
line  the  steps  of  the  hotel  from  top  to  bottom,  holding 
torches  on  high,  while  others  climb  out  on  the  abut- 
ment and  accidental  projections  of  the  facade.  The 
scene  is  wild  and  picturesque.  Below,  a  forest  of 
bayonets,  of  heads,  of  up-turned  faces,  but  silence  the 
most  perfect  and  still. 

M.  Marrast,  maire  of  Paris,  attended  by  the  maires 
of  all  the  districts,  moves  from  the  Salle  St.  Jean  to- 
wards the  front  of  the  Municipal  Palace.  The  crowd 
hold  their  breath,  and  then,  amid  the  most  awful  still- 
ness, he  begins  to  read  the  names.  But  he  is  stopped 
at  once.     He  has  said — 

"Lamartine,  259,800  votes," 
and  aloud,  a  long,  a  spontaneous,  a  tremendous  shout 
rings  in  the  air,  and  proclaims  the  popularity  of  the 
poet-statesman.  Most  of  the  names  are  received  in 
the  same  manner.  None  more  so  than  that  of  Mar- 
rast himself,  while  that  of  B^ranger  is  received  with 
deep  emotion.  Twenty  names  have  been  read,  and 
men  begin  to  look  at  one  another.  Some  look  anxi- 
ous, uneasy,  alarmed — they  hope,  and  yet  they  fear- 
others  look  moody  and  dissatisfied;  for,  as  yet,  the  four 
extreme  men  of  the  Provisional  Government  remain 
unnoticed.  But  Albert  is  the  twenty-first  name,  and 
the  working  men  applaud  ;  for  though  126,759  votes 
below  Lamartine,  he  is  elected.  Two  names  inter- 
vene before  another  favourite  of  the  extreme  men 
comes.  But  presently  it  is  found  that  "  the  four" 
are  elected,  and  the  rejoicing  is  great,  for  all  partiea 
in  that  dense  mass  are  satisfied,  or  nearly  so. 

When  the  thirty- four  names  had  been  read,  the  air 
rang  with  cries  of  Vive  laRepublique,  the  music  struck 
up  again,  the  drums  rolled,  the  National  Guard  be- 
gan to  defile,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  companiea 
were  on  their  way  to  their  respective  quarters,  es- 
corted by  the  people  bearing  torches  and  bellowing 
most  loudly  and  enthusiastically  the  Marsellaise. 

The  evening  was  thus  noisy,  but  not  alarming  ; 
and  much  satisfaction  was  experienced  at  the  tran- 
quil and  creditable  conduct  of  the  really  heroic  people 
of  Paris. 

In  the  departments,  however,  a  very  different  pic- 
ture presented  itself.  Far  less  united,  far  less  intel- 
ligent, with  infinitely  less  of  imposing  armed  force  to 
restrain  riot  and  disorder  than  in  the  capital,  we  have 
many  lamentable  results  of  the  elections  to  chroniole. 
Subsequent  events  are  of  such  extreme  importance, 
that  I  briefly  allude  to  these  terrible  events,  that  I 
may  give  a  full  account  of  the  Rouen  insurrection^ 
and  the  affair  of  Limoges. 

At  Lille,  one  of  the  Government  commissaries,  M. 
Deleclaze,  seemed  to  think  that  his  sole  duty  was  to 
occupy  himself  with  his  own  election  ;  and  so  curi- 
ously did  he  go  about  it,  that  a  large  body  of  the  very 
poorest  classes  voted  for  him  and  Bianchi,  with  the 
conviction  that  in  so  doing  they  were  ensuring  an  im- 
mediate division  of  property.    He  attacked  the  m«-« 
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nnfketaring  clan  iHth  1li«  moit  MTage  flirj  imagin- 
able ;  and  seemed  to  think  that  all  persons  who  pos- 
tested  property  irere  necessarily,  and  for  that  Tery 
feaMNii  immoral  and  selfish.  He  denominated  the 
employers,  the  soul  and  life  of  the  working  classes, 
tyxalits,  who  forced  the  poor  to  sell  body  and  soul 
for  tenpence  a-day.  The  people,  however,  showed 
themselves  sufficiently  wise  not  to  be  led  away  by 
these  insane  doctrines,  and,  for  the  time  being,  the 
peace  was  preserved. 

At  Beauvais  a  false  alarm  started  the  whole  neigh- 
bonrhood  ;  but  all  the  different  news  from  the  de- 
partments faded  into  nothing  beside  the  affair  of  the 
elections  of  Rouen. 


THE  ROUEN  INSURRECTION, 

It  is  necessary,  for  the  proper  understanding  of 
this  affair,  to  commence  at  the  very  beginning.  Some 
time  before  the  elections, two  committees  were  formed, 
who  put  forward  two  lists  of  candidates.  Both  of 
these  were  Republican.  The  first  was  the  Cfomite 
tentrdU,  This  committee  was  composed  of  the  lead- 
ing men  in  the  moderate  Republican  party.  At  the 
head  of  its  list  were  the  names  of  Lamartine ;  Senard, 
a  well  known  Republican  lawyer ;  Desjobert,  Grandin, 
and  Levavasseur,  ex-deputies  of  quite  the  extreme 
party;  and  the  admiral  Cecille.  The  other  list  of  the 
Comity  eenirale  democratique  was  headed  by  Des- 
champs,  an  nnpopular  commissioner,  appointed  by 
Ledm  Rollin;  Duraud,  of  the  national  workshop  of 
Rouen,  and  other  men  of  very  extreme  and  violent 
opinions.  The  elections  commenced  and  concluded 
in  peace.  On  the  26th,  however,  the  result  began 
to  be  known.  The  Moderate  party  had  clearly  tri- 
umphed in  every  division  of  the  department. 

At  length  the  votes  became  known.  They  were 
striking  In  their  nature.  The  whole  of  those  elected 
belonged  to  the  party  of  the  Moderate  Republicans. 
It  is  interesting  to  examine  the  state  of  the  poll. 
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laiDBrtiiie,  •*•  ...  «••  ...  ••• 
Desjobert,  ex-deputy  of  Neufcli&t«I,  ... 
Lefort-Qonssolin,  ex-depnty  of  Eonen, 

Moriot,  merchant  st  Ham,      

LabreiUin,  woriaaan  at  Roaen, 

OiBioa^  ex-deputy  of  Dieppe^   

Levavasaenr,  ez>depaty  of  Rouen, 

Cecille,  vice-admiral,         

Orandlo,  ei-depuly  of  Rouen,    

Qermon^re,  merdiant  at  Rouen, 
Bern  Leielmpe,  maniiiBctuier  at  TTetot, 
Dobraael,  workman  at  £lbeuf» 

Giiard,  maire  of  Yvetot,    

(Charles  Bargent^  cultivator,      

Bautier,  maire  of  Dieppe,  

Desmareit,  workman  at  Deville, 
Martinets,  workman  at  Havre, 

Randoing^  manu&cturer  at  Mbeu^    ... 

After  him  came  Beschamps,  the  Government  com- 
miMlonery  the  highest  on  the  extreme  list,  with 
47,042  Totes. 

On  th«  27th  April,  the  result  was  pretty  well 
known,  and  the  leaderi  of  the  violent  clubs,  with 
certain  men  who  had  been  personally  defeated  in  the 
^•etlons,  began  to  tell  the  people  that  they  were  be- 
trayed. The  Rouennais  are  by  nature  very  excitable 
maA  WARO*  Under  Napoleon  they  were  always  diffi- 
MlitottUHMgs;  Mdmocvtiianoiioe^withATiewto 


the  preservation  of  peace  and  quietness,  unpopular 
regiments  were  sent  away,  and  the  town  left  wholly 
without  any  military  force. 

Early  in  the  morning,  the  usual  signs  of  agitation 
began  to  manifest  themselves.  Two  men  stop  and 
begin  to  talk  in  an  animated  manner;  listeners  ax- 
rive,  they  join  in,  and  a  dense  crowd  is  almost  im- 
mediately congregated.  Thus  it  was,  particularly, 
on  the  place  St  Ouen,  at  Rouen.  It  was  clear  from 
the  language  used,  that  there  was  a  project  of  insur- 
rection on  foot,  or,  at  all  events,  of  acts  of  violence 
against  the  civic  guard.  During  the  whole  day  a 
band  of  boys  were  stationed  near  the  post  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  insulting  them,  behaving  in  the  most 
insolent  manner,  and  clearly  endeavouring  to  pro- 
voke  them  to  violence.  For  many  hours  they  utterly 
failed  in  their  design ;  but  presently  the  band  re- 
turned to  the  charge,  headed  by  a  big  boy  with  a 
flag,  who  used  the  most  insulting  and  provoking 
language  to  the  mem  of  the  post.  They  were  indig- 
nant at  this  conduct,  which  had  lasted  from  early  in 
the  morning  until  half-past  five  in  the  aftemooD, 
seized  hold  of  the  ringleader,  and  put  him  in  a  place 
of  safety.  His  followers,  for  whom  this  was  the  sig* 
nal,  rushed  away,  crying  that  they  had  been  ill-used 
by  the  National  Guai'd;  other  agents  spread  every- 
where, crying  that  the  people  had  been  fired  on  with- 
out warning;  while  the  fact  was,  that  two  loaded  guns 
were  discharged  against  a  wall  in  case  of  accident. 

But  the  cries  of  the  children  and  of  the  leaders 
had  now  changed  to  the  words,  "  To  arms— ^ur 
brothers  are  being  assassinated."  At  this  moment 
a  patrol  of  the  National  Guard  arrived  in  the  Place, 
and  was  at  once  assailed  by  several  groups,  who 
sought  to  disarm  them.  The  National  Guard  de- 
fended themselves  with  the  butt-end  of  their  guns ; 
still^Bome  were  disarmed,  but  they  generally  suc- 
ceeded in  joining  their  post  with  their  masket>. 
It  was  now  clear  what  was  intended.  The  excite^ 
ment  gre^  intense.  The  groups  concentrated,  and 
showers  of  stones  were  poured  upon  the  poet. 

A  piquet  of  dragoons,  and  some  cavalry  of  the 
National  Guard,  who  were  on  service,  were  ordered 
to  charge  and  disperse  the  crowd,  which  they  did 
with  success.  The  insurgents,  however,  fled  to  the 
neighbouring  streets,  and  began  vigorously  to  erect 
barricades,  while  the  National  Guard  flew  to  arm^ 
and  the  troops  of  the  line  were  ordered  to  march. 
Men,  meanwhile,  went  about,  saying  that  if  the  work- 
men of  Houen  did  their  duty,  Paris  would  next  dbv 
be  again  in  the  power  of  the  populace. 

It  was  with  difficulty  the  National  Ghuard  werti 
able  to  assemble;  for,  as  they  left  their  housea 
individually,  they  were  attacked,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, disarmed.  However,  by  gathering  In  gtoxtpm^ 
they  were  able  soon  to  join  the  larger  detaehments, 
which  increased  as  they  passed  every  door. 

The  barricades  were  all  in  one  part  of  the  town — 
that  occupied  by  the  lower  order  of  workmen,  Tha 
Rue  de  la  Ropublique,  and  all  the  streets  leading 
from  it,  were  barricaded;  but  the  rest  of  the  tow 
remained  quite  free  for  the  requisite  mlStary  oper 
tions.  Early  in  the  evening,  a  colnipn  vaa  ffiini<] 
near  the  bridge  of  Comdlle,  composed  of  |p%nadi«r»i 
and  sixty  or  seventy  National  Guards,  wUShtkeir  «f 
oersy  who' charged  the  banioiMlM  at  ti&a'^oinl  9f  ttM 
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bayonet,  evried  then),  and  at  once  had  tbe  street 
ivept  of  the  broken  bottles  which  had  been  freely 
Katteied  hj  some  of  the  more  savage  of  the  insur- 
gents. The  whole  of  the  Rue  de  la  Republique  was 
thns  opened  to  the  soldiery  and  tho  National  Guard, 
▼ho  acted  together  with  the  most  perfect  unity. 

Foot  barricades,  however,  rose  at  the  end  of  the 
itreeti  leading  from  the  place  called  Robec.  Ono 
of  these  was  of  a  most  formidable  character  ;  it  rose 
before  tbe  Rue  de  la  Chaine  ;  on  its  summit  was  a 
man  warmg  a  red  flag,  while  muskets  were  projected 
orer  tbe  parapet.  A  detachment  which  came  down 
the  Roe  de  la  Chaine,  to  carry  it,  if  poniUe,  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  without  bloodshed,  soon  found 
their  expectation  deceived.  They  were  within  a 
ibort  distance,  when  a  shower  of  stones  was  followed 
bj  Mveral  discharges  of  muskets.  The  attacking 
party  fired  high,  over  the  heads  of  the  insurgents, 
vho,  however,  continued  their  discharges  of  mus- 
ketry. The  colomn  fired  in  earnest,  and  the  result 
vas  moat  bloody,  ending  in  the  capture  of  the  barri- 
cade.  The  others  were  carried  without  resistance. 
The  place  de  Robec  was  made  a  bivouac  all  night 
by  the  civic  and  other  forces. 

Other  barricades  in  the  neighbourhood  were,  in 
consequence  of  the  extreme  obscurity,  carried  by 
torchlight,  with  some  loss  on  both  sides.  About 
haJf-an-hour  before  midnight  a  post  was  attacked, 
aod  tho  whole  night  passed,  on  the  part  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  in  patrolling  and  keepinf  clear  the 
greater  part  of  the  town  ;  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
in  erecting  barricades.  At  tho  municipality,  the 
ntmost  unanimity  prevailed.  The  Commissioner, 
Descbamps,  acted  resolutely  with  his  rival,  Senard ; 
and  the  whole  night  was  past  in  examining  prisoners, 
many  of  whom  were  liberated  convicts.  In  fact,  it 
vai  m  a  great  measure  an  insurrection  of  the  vilest 
mob,  with  whom  were  unfortunately  a  few  of  the 
winded  workmen. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  it  was  found  that  the 
insQrrection  was  far  more  formidable  than  had  been 
Mpposed.  More  than  twenty  barricades  had  been 
destroyed  in  the  town  itself  by  the  police  and  soldiers, 
hot  the  whole  of  the  faubourgs  of  Rouen  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  insurgents.  They  had  barricaded 
f^ery  approach.  The  red  flag  waved  everywhere, 
«od  they  proclaimed  their  intention  to  defend  thcm- 
'^ivea  to  the  very  last  extremity.  Some  of  the  bar- 
ricades were  prodigious  proofs  of  the  wonderful  energy 
wd  desperation  of  the  populace,  for  bridges  had  been 
destroyed,  and  some  of  the  defences  erected  with  the 
(tones.  In  addition  to  this,  the  houses  in  front  of 
^e  barricades  were  filled  with^stones  all  the  way  up, 
to  throw  upon  the  military. 

At  fire  in  the  morning,  the  rappel  had  been  beat 
*^*dy  three  times,  and  every  one  hurried  to  obey 
the  summons.  Cannon,  accompanied  by  a  largo 
«nned  force,  was  then  directed  on  the  gate  of  Mar- 
tamriile,  where  was  a  formidable  barricado  and  part 
of  the  insurgents.  This  body  was  about  to  fire,  when 
lie  nni&rm  of  the  National  Guard  appeared  behind 
^e  barricade.  The  rebels  had  fled  without  firing  a 
^ct.  The  barricade,  formed  in  part  of  a  large  cart, 
^u  then  destroyed.  It  had  a  large  number  of  women 
^ong  Its  defenders,  who  showered  stones  with  lavish 
^d  upon  the  attackers. 


About  eight  o'clock,  the  battle  grew  more  Berious. 
Two  cannon  were  pointed  at  a  barricade  near  the 
Porte  Guillaume  Lion,  erected  to  defend  the  entrance 
of  the  Faubourg  Martainville,  and  which  reached  to 
two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the  gate.  It  was  vigor- 
ously defended,  and  equally  vigorously  attacked.  It 
took  six  volleys  of  cannon,  loaded  with  ball  and  grape 
shot,  to  force  the  position.  The  armed  force  wera 
obliged  most  particularly  to  fire  on  a  house  at  the 
angle  of  two  streets,  which  was  filled  with  people 
who  kept  up  a  tremendous  discharge  on  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  troops  of  the  line.  Fvwc  bullets  so 
shook  the  hooM*  that  the  rebels,  believing  it  was 
coming  down  about  their  ears,  demanded  quarter, 
and,  profiting  by  an  instant  of  delay,  escaped  through 
the  narrow  lanes  of  the  district  to  other  ports.  The 
scene  was  hero  tremendous.  Balls  flew  in  all  direc- 
tions, while  from  the  windows  projectiles  were  darted 
on  the  heads  of  the  civic  and  other  troops. 

At  nine  o'clock,  another  very  bloody  affair  took 
place,  in  which  Marshal  Gerard  had  a  narrow  es- 
cape ;  buty  after  a  desperate  struggle,  the  public  force 
gained  the  victory.  From  that  hour  until  eleven 
a  warm  fire  was  kept  up  on  both  sides.  The  conten- 
tion was  bloody  round  the  Pont  de  TArquet,  where 
many  of  the  insurgents  were  killed,  while  a  party  of 
the  National  Guard  fired,  by  mistake,  on  a  peaceable 
crowd,  and  killed  several.  This  has  been  the  cause 
of  much  after  evil,  for  the  whole  aflair  has  thence 
been  described  as  a  massacre. 

About  twelve,  one  Achille  Lemasson,  an  adjoint 
of  the  maire,  chosen  by  the  Government  commissary, 
was  arrested  as  one  of  those  who  had  instigated  the 
people  to  this  terrible  revolt.  The  National  Guard, 
in  their  indignation,  were  with  difficulty  prevented 
from  taking  summary  vengeance  on  him.  About  an 
hour  after,  one  Buraud,  another  adjoint  of  the  maire, 
and  nephew  of  the  Ultra-candidate,  was  arrested.  It 
appears  certain  that  he  was  the  very  head  of  the  in- 
surrection ;  which  having  commenced,  he  was  about  to 
leave  for  Paris,  with  what  intention  will  easily  be 
guessed,  when  his  capture  was  effected. 

About  two,  a  bloody  fight  was  caused  by  an  at* 
tack  on  the  powder  magazine  of  Sottevllle.  About 
half-an-hour  afterwards,  a  detachment  of  artillery- 
men, and  a  cannon,  accompanied  by  dragoons,  made 
along  the  Boulevards,  where  all  the  trees  had  been 
cat  down  to  form  barricades.  Several  rioters  were 
wounded,  while  many  also  were  arrested. 

Between  three  and  four,  several  of  the  workmen  of 
the  town  joined  the  National  Guard ;  while,  at  the 
latter  hour,  a  loud  report  of  cannon  and  musketry 
showed  that  a  sharp  engagement  was  taking  place 
towards  St.  Lever. 

The  whole  of  the  suburbs  was  occupied  by  the  in- 
surgents, well  armed,  with  ample  ammunition,  and 
animated  by  the  hope  of  success.  A  brief  narrative 
of  the  scene  at  the  barricade  of  St,  Julien  will  show 
the  nature  of  the  events  which  took  place  there. 

Six  or  eight  hundred  infantry,  National  Guards, 
and  troops  of  the  line,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery, 
and  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  advanced  towards  St. 
Lever,  where  three  barricades  had  been  lonned. 
They  were  all  said  to  be  impregnable.  That  of  SA. 
Julien  was  evidently  the  workofpraelisedParis  hands. 
The  eolomii  determined  to  altaek  tiaia,  In  tii«  fin^ 
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Ittfltailee,  a  parley  was  tried  ;  the  regular  proclama- 
tion was  read,  but  no  discharge  followed.  Generals 
Oadmer  and  Gerard  came  up.  The  orders  of  the 
last  were  precise.  The  barricade  must  be  carried  at 
any  price.  A  man  advanced  with  a  flag  from  the 
barricade,  whom  Marshal  Gerard  thus  addressed — 

"  Citizen,  take  my  watch.  It  marks  a  quarter  to 
three.  If  at  three  the  barricade  be  not  evacuated, 
the  cannonade  will  commence." 

The  pause  was  solemn.  Three  o'clock  struck,  but 
the  insurgents  showed  no  sign  of  giving  in.  General 
Gerard  then,  according  to  his  own  phrase,  made  an 
extra  summons,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  by  his 
aide-de-camp.  It  was  the  last.  The  aide-de-camp  who 
made  it  was  very  ill  received.  "  General,"  then  said 
Oudiner,  "fire. "  The  generals  then  placed  themselves 
between  two  pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  firing  com- 
menced. About  a  dozen  discharges  took  place,  point 
blank  at  the  barricade.  Immediately  after,  four  sec- 
tions, previously  prepared  for  the  purpose,  darted 
at  the  barricade,  answering  by  a  sharp  fire  the  fire 
of  its  defenders,  and,  with  incomparable  enthusi- 
asm, took  by  assault  their  formidable  rampart,  hav- 
ing their  colonel  at  their  head.  The  sections  then 
scattered  and  chased  the  insurgents  through  the 
streets  of  the  suburb,  while  the  cavalry  rushed  after, 
and  captured  those  who  sought  refuge  in  the  plains. 

To  prevent,  during  the  attack,  tlie  assaults  from 
the  windows,  a  double  line  of  volunteers  were  formed, 
who  stood  on  each  side  of  the  street,  keeping  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  windows.  More  than  500  shots 
were  fired  during  the  attack  on  this  barricade.  The 
number  of  killed  and  wounded  was  never  known  on 
the  side  of  the  rebels  ;  but  the  killed  were  said  to 
be  about  six,  and  the  wounded  about  four  times  as 
many.  In  the  cemetery  of  St.  Lever  three  prisoners 
were  taken,  and  one  dying  man,  who  lived  but  a  few 
minutes. 

*  Besides  guns,  the  defenders  of  this  barricade  were 
armed  with  swords,  daggers,  pistols,  and  bars  of 
iron.  On  the  side  of  the  National  Guard  there  were 
no  wounded,  but  several  of  the  line  were  severely 
hurt. 

This  attack  was  the  last  serious  affair  of  the  night. 
Several  skirmishes  occurred,  but  nothing  of  great 
moment.  Attacks  on  couriers  took  place.  Several 
little  ineidents  occurred,  but  the  unity  of  the  Na- 
tional Gtiard  and  the  line  made  the  rebels  gradually 
lose  courage.  Still,  the  bravery  of  the  misguided 
populace  was  immense  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  it 
fihonld  have  been  thrown  away  in  so  unwise  and  un- 
advised a  cause. 

The  neighbouring  town  of  Elbeuf  was  in  the  same 
position.  Guarded  by  a  very  small  body  of  National 
Guards  and  troops  of  the  lino,  no  resistance  could  be 
offered  to  the  insurgents,  who  were  able  to  have  their 
own  way  on  all  points.  But,  fortunately,  on  the  29th, 
the  arrival  of  1,200  of  the  Garde  Mobile,  and  the 
energy  of  the  military,  who  placed  the  town  in  a  state 
of  siege,  terminated  this  deplorable  and  lamentable 
affair. 

The  struggle  at  Elbeuf  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  connivance  which  was  shown  between  some  of 
the  mnnicipal  authorities  and  the  rioters. 

At  Vienson,  the  mob  invaded  the  polling-booth, 
ind|  imtSgated  by  the  leaden  of  oertaln  olubs,  com" 


polled  the  electors  to  accept  the  lists  which  they  dic- 
tated, and  to  destroy  those  which  they  had  brought 
with  them.  At  Calais,  the  club  of  the  travaUUun 
forced  also  all  persons  to  adhere  to  certain  lists; 
and  some  terrible  fights  took  place.  But  the  candi- 
dates for  whom  these  attempts  were  made  were  tho- 
roughly beaten.  At  Castelzarrain,  collisions  took 
place ;  at  Rochefort,  the  same ;  and  at  Monceau-le«- 
leups,  the  Communists  caused  deplorable  occurrences 
by  their  attempts  at  forcing  their  bulletins  on  the 
people.  At  St.  Amand,  about  1,600  votes  were  givwi 
under  the  influence  of  violence.  Still,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that,  taking  the  whole  ten  million  of  ebcton 
of  France,  and  the  whole  of  the  departments  of  that 
great  country,  the  amount  of  disgraceful  electoral 
scenes  were,  on  the  whole,  few  in  number.  The  in- 
surrections of  Rouen  and  Elbeuf  were  the  exceptions, 
while  the  affair  of  Limoges  remains  somewhat  of  a 
puzzle  to  this  day. 

As  far  as  it  can  be  understood,  the  facts  are  simply 
these :  Two  parties  were  in  presence  during  the  elec- 
tions— ^the  Moderate  Republicans,  and  the  Commu- 
nists and  Ultras.  The  latter  were,  as  usual,  defeated 
in  the  elections.  Furious  at  this  defeat,  and  believ- 
ing, or  pretending  to  believe,  that  the  whole  had 
been  brought  about  by  the  intrigues  of  the  munici- 
pality, the  workmen  and  Socialists  rose  and  took 
possession  of  the  town. 

Limoges  is  one  of  those  towns  in  which  Socialist 
ideas  have^revailed  very  extensively  for  a  long  time 
past,  especially  the  doctrines  of  Pierre  Leroux.   Two 
candidates  of  this  party,   M.    Villegourieux,  and 
Dussoubs  Gaston,  were  put  forward  for  election; 
and  it  was  announced  that  if  they  were  not  elected 
there  would  be  troubles.   The  most  audacious  means 
were  used  to  force  a  victory.     Armed  bands  scoured 
the  country  in  search  of  the  country  electors,  whose 
bulletins  were  taken  from  them,  and  the  Socialist 
ones  substituted ;  and  thus  these  two  candidates  had 
in  Limoges  itself  a  great  majority,  four-fifths  of  all 
who  voted.      The  counting  of  the  votes  for  all  the 
neighbourhood  took  place  at  Limoges.       It  was  in- 
tended to  have  been  at  the  Hotel  de  Yille ;  but  the 
locale  was  unfavourable  for  an  attack,  and  the  cluh- 
bists  had  it  changed.   The  Government  commiMarv, 
M.  Chamiot,  seemed  to  connive  with  them,  as  did 
the  colonel  of  the  National  Guard.     The  National 
Guard  were  disseminated  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
insurgents  were  able  to  disarm  them.     The  voting 
papers  were  then  destroyed,  and  a  Provisional  Mu- 
nicipality of  workmen  installed.      So  matters  re- 
mained on  the  20th  ;    the  new  municipality  having 
behaved  well  were  not  interfered  with ;  but  justice 
is  inquiring  into  the  facts  of  the  conspiracy. 

Meanwhile,  in  Paris  considerable  agitation  pre- 
vailed. It  was  well  known  that  communioalioQs  ex- 
isted between  the  delegates  of  the  extreme  dabs  and 
the  populations  which  had  risen  against  the  ||^onreni« 
ment  of  the  Republic.  It  was  intended,  bad  Cbe  in- 
surrection atRouen  been  triumphant^  to  have  ereetitt 
barricades  in  every  part  of  the  town,  ai^d  to  have 
made  a  desperate  move  in  favour  of  the  pafiy  of  < '  the 
Mountain.*'  The  electoral  defeat  wa^  not  accepted 
with  anything  like  equanimity.  On  Satorday  ike 
29  th,  in  the  clubs,  opinions  were  very  nEkaoh  unde- 
cided AB  to  irhat  was  to  b^  donej  ^lieOt  ^  Sondai 
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morning,  the  GOth^  the  news  was  known  erery where 
iht  the  insarrection  was  qaolled.  So  powerful  was 
tk  effect  of  this,  that  a  great  demonstration,  an- 
ooanced  in  favonr  of  Ledru  Rollin  and  Louis  Blauc, 
proTcd  a  total  failure.  In  tho  groups,  however,  the 
languago  used  was  most  threatening.  The  National 
Guards  of  Roaen  were  called  assassins,  the  Govern- 
ment vas  attacked,  the  elections  were  denounced  as 
reactionary,  and  everything  was  done  to  rouse  the 
anger  of  the  populace ;  hut,  though  there  was  much 
talk,  no  positive  acts  of  violence  occurred. 

It  was  asserted  hy  the  knowing  ones  that  the  day 
for  insarrection  had  heen  put  off.  That  the  4th  May, 
the  day  of  the  opening  of  the  National  Assembly,  was 
the  time  for  action  which  had  heen  decided  on.  I  heard 
more  than  one  man  say  that  the  Assembly  of  mode- 
rate men  should  never  sit  in  Paris.  Challenged  with 
tks  insulting  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  with 
TJolating  the  first  principle  of  democracy,  they  re- 
plied that  the  Chamber  was  foisted  on  the  people, 
and  not  elected  by  the  free  choice  of  tho  electors. 

On  the  first  of  May  the  excitement  in  Paris  was 
intense.   Troubles  at  Avesnes,  at  Nantes,  at  Amiens, 
became  known,  while  the  tone  of  certain  organs  of 
the  press  was  very  far  from  reassuring.     The  Eefomie 
announced  that  the  reaction  had  succeeded  in  divid- 
ing the  nation  into  two  camps.     It  asserted,  to  the 
consternation  of  all  reasonable  men,  that  the  strug 
gie  between  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  proletaires  had 
recommenced.    Tlie  days  of  Rouen  and  Elbeuf  were 
named  as  dreadful  yictories  for  the  National  Guard. 
It  asserted  that  all  these  troubles  were  the  result  of 
the  schemes  of  the  reactionists,  and  of  the  cabinets 
of  St,  Petersburg  and  London,  whose  representatives 
iUM  applaudingly  at  their  windows  on  the  16th 
April.    It  is  curious  to  mention  that  the  English 
embassy  presents  a  lofty  deadwall  to  the  street,  and 
that  Lord  Normanby's  residence  is  at  the  bottom  of 
a  spacious  court-yard.     This  journal  concluded  its 
leader  by  advising  all  patriots  to  rally  and  be  ready 
for  the  day  of  struggle  which  was  close  at  hand.    The 
Cmmune  de  JParis,  edited  by  Sobrier,  asserted  that 
a  bh'nd,  bmtal,   and  silly  defiance  had  been  thrown 
down  by  the  National  Guard  before  the  revolution 
of  February,  and  it,  too,  called  on  the  people  to  be 
ready.    The  Vraie  RejyubUque,  edited  byThor6,  the 
able  dramatic  writer,  said,  after  accusing  the  Cham- 
I«r  of  being  composed  of  reactionists,  "  the  part  of 
the  popular  republicans  is  traced  out  for  them.    After 
niaking  thereTolution,  they  are  condemned  to  another 
struggle."     The  Representant  du  Peuple,  a  Socialist 
organ,  with  which  the  well-known  Proudhen  was  con- 
nected, talked  of  a  new  terror  like  that  of  '93,  and 
Burned  to  think  a  dissolution  of  society  necessary  to 
Wflg  abont  reorganisation.     The  Commune  de  Paris 
^alerted,  in  one  of  its  articles,  "  Legitimists  bnried 
nitfieiir  clubs  for  eighteen  years,  fervent  adorers  of 
^e;We  milieu^  advocates,  little  minds,  honest  me- 
?j<>cr|fcies;  such,  with  few  exceptions,  the  Chamber 
isyixi  io  France  to  make  for  her  a  democratic  con- 
atitiition[.*^     There  was  much  truth  in  this  ;  because 
prance,  dead  to  really  active  political  life  for  fifty 
jears,  coptji  not  know  well  nine  hundred  men  to  re- 
l^reseni  ii^'  Jttii^  ,only  remedy,  however,  was  patience, 
and  not  to  strengthen  tho  reactionary  party  by  vio- 
leQce^suclii^yaa  recommended  by  the  Courier  Fran- 


^ais,  once  a  clever  and  sensible  paper-^'^  Coni^rra* 
tives,  Legitimists,  Dynasties,  compose  the  majority 
of  tho  National  Assembly  ;  it  is  a  tlagrantj  insult  to 
tho  Hevolution.  The  tolerauce,  the  cxtiemo  feeble" 
ness  of  the  Government  of  tho  barricades,  has  caused 
all  this.  But  the  true  friends  of  the  people  must  raise 
up  tho  flag  which  the  Government  have  let  fall  from 
their  hands." 

Another  thing  spread  more  alarm  than  all,  and 
this  was  a  proclamation  signed,  among  others,  by 
Armand  Barbes,  Colonel  of  the  12th  Legion.  It 
was  the  declaration  of  a  club,  in  which,  after  demand* 
ing  the  adoption  of  the  social  ideas  which  had  brought 
about  the  Revolution,  they  asserted  their  principles  to 
bo  those  contained  in  the  DeelarcUion  of  the  Righis 
of  Man,  as  laid  down  by  Ilobespierro  in  1793.  Now 
the  alarm  felt  on  this' point  was  absurd,  as  absurd  a« 
the  atrocious  calumnies  which,  from  the  death  of 
RobespieiTe  until  now,  have  been  fulminated  against 
the  great  Conventional.  Kobespierre's  declaration 
was  sensible  enough,  could  Barbes  and  his  friends 
haye  seen  it.  But  these  extreme  men< — and  BarboA^ 
having  allowed  his  impulsive  head  to  carry  him 
away,  must  be  blamed  with  them — ^knew  of  nothing 
save  enmity  between  class  and  class,  and  war  to  the 
knife,  and  they  proclaimed  it. 

On  this  very  day  may  have  been  said  to  have  com- 
menced  the  sti'uggle.  The  clubs  became  every  night 
more  violent  than  the  last.  **  To  arms  "  wi^  Uie  cry 
every  evening  on  separating;  and  aA  the  elections  be- 
came known,  from  the  farthest  comer  of  the  land 
tho  exoitoment  increased.  A  placardf  sigoied  by 
Caussidiere,  the  Prefect  of  Police,  allowed  that  xu- 
mours  prevailed  that  documents  were  circulating  noi- 
mical  to  order,  that  incendiary  instigations  were  la* 
vishly  distributed,  and  he  begged  the  citizens  not  to 
be  led  away  by  these  follies. 

The  discovery  of  a  great  conspiracy  at  Marseilles, 
and  its  total  defeat,  tended  somewhat  to  reassure  the 
capital;  but  tho  near  approach  of  the  opening  of  tha 
National  Assembly  still  left  us  full  of  anxiety  and 
alarm. 

But  at  length  the  memorable  4th  of  May  arrived. 
The  most  intense  excitement  prevailed  on  the  pre- 
vious evening,  but  all  gave  way  on  the  n;u>ming  in 
question.  A  splendid  morning — a  warm  sun,  a  clear 
and  pellucid  sky — saluted  the  first  official  day  of  the 
French  Republic.  From  an  early  hour  spectators 
began  to  arrive,  and  to  crowd  the  Boulevard,  the 
Garden  of  the  Tnileries,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde^ 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Chamber,  and  the  Charops 
Elysecs.  The  scene  was  of  a  most  cheerful  and 
agreeable  character.  Compact  masses  of  workmen 
in  the  labouring  costume,  citizens  of  every  social 
condition,  ladies  in  elegant  and  fresh  spring  toilets, 
with  many  country  people  and  foreigners,  covered  the 
pavements,  while  the  whole  line  of  march  was  kept 
by  the  National  Guard  in  uniform  and  blouses,  by  the 
troops  of  the  line,  by  the  Gardo  Mobile,  and  the  Re- 
publican Guard,  on  tho  tops  of  whose  guns  waved 
flowers  and  garlands.  Bands  of  the  regiments  played 
patriotic  airs. 

The  members  of  the  Provisional  Government  con* 
gregated  at  one  o'clock,  on  the  Place  Venddme,  near 
the  Hotel  of  the  Minister  of  Justice.  They  were  on 
foot,  and  inunediately  moved  towards  the  Chamber, 
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amid  lond  cries  of  Vive  la  Bepviblique!  Vive  le  Gov.- 
vemement  Pravieoire!  Vive  Lamartine!  A  aolitanr 
attempt  at  Vive  Louis  Blane!  caused  uproarious 
laughter.  The  procession  moved  slowly  along,  pre- 
ceded by  a  fev  cavalry  of  the  National  Guard;  and 
in  a  tew  minutes  after  a  salute  of  artillery  announced 
the  arrival  of  the  members  in  the  National  Assembly. 
Ever  since  eleven  o'clock  the  Chamber  had  been 
open,  and  before  twelve  all  the  tribunes  were  occu- 
pied by  about  a  thousand  spectators,  among  whom 
were  Lord  and  Lady  Normanby,  and  Madame  de 
Lamartine.  About  seven  hundred  members  were 
present,  among  whom  the  Napoleons,  Murat,  and 
Lacordaire  excited  the  most  attention.  But  very  few 
wore  the  gUlet  h  la  Robespierre,  but  among  the  few 
was  noticed  M.  Canssidi^re,  the  Prefect  of  Police, 
who,  moreover,  sported  a  most  tremendous  Repub- 
lican hat. 

After  a  short  interval,  according  to  the  custom  in 
France,  the  doyen  cPcu^e,  or  oldest  member  present, 
ascended  the  President's  chair.  This  was  M.  Audry 
de  Puyraveau,  the  ex-deputy  and  well  known  Re- 
publican. The  six  youngest  members  acted  as  secre- 
taries. About  a  quarter  past  one,  a  cry  of  "  To  your 
places,"  announced  the  near  arrival  of  the  Provisional 
Government  The  door  opens.  Two  sentries,  one  of 
them  in  a  blouse,  guard  it,  while  a  line  of  officers  of 
the  National  Guard  stand  on  each  side.  The  cannon 
thunders  without.  The  President  rises  and  goes  to 
meet  the  €k>vemment.  The  drums  beat  a  march,  and 
the  members  of  the  Executive  enter  in  a  mass.  From 
every  part  of  the  assembly  at  this  instant  burst  one 
long  and  thrilling  shout,  Vive  la  HepuhUque!  M. 
Dnpont  de  I'Eure,  the  venerable  President  of  the 
Council,  replied,  with  much  emotion,  holding  up  his 
hand,  ''Yes,  yes!  Long  live  the  Republic!"  The 
members  here  all  rose;  and  once  more  from  the  As- 
sembly, from  the  Tribunes,  from  the  National  Guard, 
burst  the  cry,  Vive  la  Republique.  The  members 
seated  themselves,  and  then,  when  Dnpont  de  I'Enre 
moved  to  the  tribune,  the  Government  stationed  them- 
selves below  it,  standing.  The  venerabie  President 
then  read  the  following  speech :— * 

"  Citizen  RepresentaUvM  of  the  People— 
'*  The  PtovinoBal  CtoTemmeat  of  the  Republic  oomes  to 
bow  befbre  the  nation,  and  to  render  a  signal  homage  to  the 
supreme  power  with  which  you  are  invested. 

"  Elect  of  the  People!  we  welcome  you  to  this  great  eapi- 
tal,  where  your  presence  excites  a  senUment  of  happiness  and 
hope  which  will  not  be  deceived. 

*'  Trustees  of  the  National  Sovereiofnty !  you  are  about  to 
found  new  institutions,  upon  the  broad  basis  of  democracy, 
and  to  give  to  France  tne  only  constitution  that  can  suit  her, 
a  Republican  constitution.  (Here  the  whole  Assemblv  rose, 
and,  with  their  right  hands  raised,  cried,  Five  la  Bepubfiqmf) 

"But  after  having  proclaimed  the  great  political  law,  which 
is  about  to  organise  deflnitely  the  coun^,  like  us,  citizen 
representatives,  you  will  proceed  to  rebate  the  possible  and 
efficacious  action  of  the  Oovemment  m  the  relations  which 
the  necessities  of  labour  establish  among  all  citizens,  and 
which  ought  to  have  for  basis  the  sacred  laws  of  justice  and 
fraternity.  (Renewed  cheering,  and  cries  of  Five  la  Bepub- 
liqve. 

**  In  flue,  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  Provisional  Oovem- 
ment  to  resign  into  your  hands  the  unlimited  power  with 
which  the  Revolution  bad  invested  it.  Tou  know  that,  with 
regard  to  ourselves,  this  dictatorship  was  only  a  moral  power 
exercised  in  the  midst  of  those  difficult  circumstances  through 
which  we  have  passed. 

'*  Faithful  to  our  origin  and  our  personal  convictions,  we 
have  not  hesitated  to  proclaim  the  Republio  of  February. 

•*  To-day  we  shall  maugurate  the  labours  of  the  National 
Assembly  to  the  cry  that  should  always  salute  ire^Vive  la 
lUpnbligue/" 


After  another  lond  cry  of  FtVs  la  EepvibUqw, 
which  seemed  to  come  from  the  very  bottom  of  the 
heart,  the  members  retired  to  their  bureaux  to  verify 
the  elections. 

At  three  o'clock  the  Assembly  sat  again*  The  re- 
presentatives of  one  department  were  declared  dolj 
elected,  and  the  members  were  about  to  proceed  to 
another,  when  M.  Olivier  D^mosth^ne  proposed,  amid 
partial  applause,  that  each  member  take  an  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  Republic,  one  and  indivisible.  It  was, 
however,  called  to  mind  that  the  Provisional  Govera* 
ment  had  abolished  all  oaths,  and  the  decree  was  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Assembly.  The  Assembly,  however, 
carried  away  by  enthusiasm,  rose  again,  and,  in  mass, 
cried,  Vive  la  RepfibUque,  with  an  earnestness  which 
was  worth  many  oaths. 

The  verification  of  the  elections  continued  some 
time,  when  it  was  annoonced  that  the  pei^le  were 
without,  demanding  the  proclamation  of  the  BepuUie 
in  their  midst.     Some  hesitated ;  but  the  majority, 
yielding  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign  masses,  at  once 
rose,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  Provisional  (rovem- 
ment,  at  the  head  of  the  whole  Assembly,  stood  with- 
out, in  front  of  the  peristilo.    The  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde, the  bridge  of  the  same  name,  the  superb  quais, 
offered  a  magnificent  spectacle.  A  prodigious,  a  vast 
crowd,  occupied  every  available  spot.    The  long  ter- 
race of  tho  Tuileries'  Gardens,  so  long  closed  by  the 
dynasty,  was  lined  with  spectators.  Battalions  of  the 
National  Guard  were  scattered  here  and  there,  to  pre- 
vent  inconvenient  pressure,  while  the  bayonets  of 
whole  legions  flashed  in  the  warm  sun  at  no  great  dis- 
tance.   The  steps  of  the  Palace  of  the  Nation  were 
crowded.   On  its  summit  were  the  Qovemment.   The 
standard-bearers  of  the  National  Guard  mad  the 
Garde  Mobile  brought  thmr  flags  and  waved  them 
over  their  heads*     Under  this  canopy  the  President 
was  abont  to  proclaim  the  Bepoblie  m  tin  name  of  the 
Asaembly,  when  the  generous  feeling  of  the  masses 
burst  forth  in  the  cry  for  the  flags  of  the  line.    During 
the  pause  occasioned  by  the  immediate  accession  to 
this  demand,  hundreds  rushed  up  to  shake  hands  with, 
and  congratulate  the  Provisional  Government^  while 
cries  of  «  Long  Uve  Poland,"  "  Long  live  Italy,"  filled 
the  air. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  soldiers  had  come  with  their 
flags,  and  then  M.  Audry  de  Puyraveau  read  the 
proclamation  agreed  to  on  the  motion  of  M.  Beryer, 
and  then  outburst  the  music  from  every  tide,  the 
flourishing  of  trumpets,  the  beating  of  dmrni,  su>d 
the  loud  resounding  of  the  artillery.  After  a  few 
woids  firom  the  President,  which  few  were  able  to 
catch,  the  whole  Assembly  descended  the  Bte|M  of 
the  peristyle,  amid  cries  of  Vive  VAssemMil  Ttrv 
le  €huvemeff»is9U  Provisoire!  Vwe  la  Ligme!  Fse« 
la  Garde  NationaU! 

The  representatives  then  passed  through  a  doable 
line  of  soldiers,  civic  and  regular — ^made  the  toor  of 
the  house — and,  amid  the  warmest  proteitations  of 
devotion  and  attachment,  re-entered  the  AnemblT 
by  the  Place  de  Bourgogne. 

And  thus  ended  this  day  so  much  dreaded.  A  war 
spread  the  happy  people  to  announce  that  the  He- 
public  was  won — ^that  it  was  prodaimed ;  and  tha 
agents  of  the  violent  dubs,  who  were  everyvhet^  in 
the  ^onps,  saw  that  the  momont  wm  Ol-diofeti  |br 
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an  insmrection.  Thay  did  not,  howerer,  give  up— 
thcT  adjonrned  their  criminal  projects  to,  however, 
no  very  distant  day. 

That  very  evening  the  conspirators  met  at  their 
h<>adqaark«r8,  No.  16,  Rne  de  Riroli,  the  residence 
of  Sobrier.  What  actually  passed  is,  of  coarse,  a 
secret ;  bat  it  is  well  known  that  the  organisation 
of  the  secret  societies  was  about  this  time  again  com- 
menced. The  anarchists  became  aware  that  openly 
their  plans  were  futile  ;  and  they  once  more  took  to 
the  dark.  The  extent  of  their  connections,  their 
plans,  their  organisation,  will  presently  be  fully  ex 
plained. 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  a  strange  circumstance 
occurred,  which  called  much  notice  on  General  Conr 
tail.  This  elderly  gentleman  was  always  notort- 
oQsly  a  friend  of  Louis  Blanc  and  Ledru  Rollin  ; 
&Ddf  on  the  morning  in  question,  he  took  it  into  his 
bead  to  get  up  a  demonstration  in  their  favour.  The 
(Irammers  of  the  second  legion  went  round,  and  told 
the  National  Guard  to  assemble  in  uniform,  but 
viihoQt  arms.  Not  knowing  why,  they  obeyed  the 
:ammons ;  but,  on  finding  that  it  was  for  a  demon- 
stration, and  in  favour  of  Ledru  Rollin  and  Louis 
Blanc,  they  indignantly  refused ;  but  being  together, 
ther  agreed  ^  a  petition  for  the  selection  of  a  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  National  Guard,  by  election 

On  the  5th,  the  election  of  president  took  place  ; 
And  decided  at  once  the  temper  of  the  Assembly.  It 
wa«  quite  certain  that  the  extreme  Republicans  were 
nry  powerful — ^far  more  so  alone  than  the  moderate 
ones ;  bat  these  received  the  support  of  the  Mon- 
archists, the  Carlists,  and  the|  knot  of  reactionists. 
The&e  latter  put  forward  M.  Buchez.  Why?  no  man 
^oQld  gay.  He  was  notoriously  a  Socialist,  though 
"f  a  moderate  and  peculiar  school ;  but,  being  a 
Socialist,  I  should,  for  that  very  reason,  have  doubted 
Itii  capacity.  His  opponent  was  Tr^lat,  a  gentle- 
manly man,  and  a  Republican,  about  whom  there 
could  be  no  mistake.  He  had  the  misfortune,  how- 
trer,  to  be  patronised  by  Ledru  Rollin,  Louis  Blanc, 
and  Fiocon,  and  the  Assembly  preferred  his  adver- 
HTT;  the  votes  being^^ 


Voten,              

727 

AhMlote  majority. 

364 

M,B«iefaa 

882  votes. 

M.Tiflat,         

234 

M.Becart.        

91 

M  Wmrhaje, 

6 

U.  de  ComeniD, 

3 

The  thorough-going  Republicans  showed  them- 
«"lTes  Tery  strong,  for  the  votes  given  to  Tr61at,  Re- 
cut,  and  Woirhaye  were  theirs.  This  is  satisfac- 
t'^ry.  because  it  ensures  the  Republicans  a  clear  ma- 
j  rity  in  the  Assembly,  as  far  more  than  150  of  the 
•■^f2  were  republican  votes. 

Ai  rice-presidents  were  elected,  M.  Recurt,  Ge- 
sriral  Cavaignae,  M.  Gorton,  M.  Guinard,  M.  Cor- 
(K'nin,  and  M.  Senart,  all  Republicans,  even  not  ex- 
'-Tting  Cormenin.  Tho  annulling  of  the  election 
'  f  Schmidt,  the  pledge  given  by  Gaussididre  in  regard 
•0  pablic  order,  and  a  few  minor  details,  concluded 
the  fclttiog  of  the  6ih,  if  we  except  the  speeches  of 
Umartine^  and  the  other  members  of  the  Gk>vern' 
2r*ent,  which  were,  however,  but  narratives  of  what 
^^  been  done  and  conceived  since  the  Revolution. 


On  the  8th,  all  Paris  was  agitated  by  the  qnestloa 
as  to  what  should  replace  tho  Provisional  Govern* 
ment — ^whether  it  should  be  continued  in  offico  or  re- 
placed by  a  president,  executive,  or  commission,  or 
whether  the  Chamber  should  itself  choose  a  council 
and  ministers.  After  some  discussion  on  these  points, 
and  the  reference  of  tho  various  propositions  to  a 
committee,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Provisional  Go- 
Tcrnmcnt  was  proposed.  This  at  once  showed  the 
tactics  of  the  violent  party.  Borb^s  rose,  and  re- 
fused to  acquiesce  in  the  vote  of  thanks,  as  long  as 
the  massacre  of  Rouen  remained  unexplained.  He 
entered  into  a  long  speech  to  show  that  the  working 
classes  had  been  butchered  at  that  place  without 
having  done  anything  to  deserve  being  attacked  ;  he 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  forty-one  barricades 
were  erected  by  unarmed  men  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  savage  National  Guard.  At  Roueuy  as 
elsewhere,  unfortunately,  the  shopocracy  of  France 
are  very  brutal  and  savage  when  irritated,  but  the 
working  classes  were  wholly  and  completely  the  ag- 
gressors. M.  Scnard,  in  a  dear  and  manly  speecfa, 
explained  away  the  unfair  impntations  of  Barbei» 
and  the  vote  of  thanks  passed  with  six  dissentients. 

The  next  day  was  deeply  interesting,  and  in  some 
degree  unfortunate,  as  it  slightly  weakened  the  po- 
pularity of  M.  de  Lamar  tine.  The  commission  of 
the  Chamber  proposed  that  the  ministry  should  be 
chosen  directly  by  the  Chamber,  which  idea  was  sup- 
ported by  Barrot  with  some  little  show  of  party  feel- 
ing. It  would  probably  have  failed,  but  Lamartine 
stepped  forward  and  supported  with  energy  and  elo- 
quence the  contrary  view.  It  was  clear  from  hie 
tone  that  he  desired  the  Executive  Commission  of 
five  as  much  to  ensure  the  election  of  Ledru  Rollin 
as  anything  else  ;  and  though  he  had  a  majority  of 
28,  he  nothing  the  less  excited  much  discontent.  Men 
seemed  to  wish  that  Lamartino  should  at  once  throw 
Ledru  Rollin  and  his  party  overboard — a  piece  of 
folly  which,  had  Lamartine  been  guilty  of,  would 
have  ensured  the  complete  triumph  of  the  conspiracy 
of  the  15th  May.  Though  slightly  injured  for  the 
moment  in  his  popularity,  Lamartine,  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain, acted  with  consummate  and  profound  wisdom. 

But  very  difierent  was  the  opinion  of  a  section  of 
the  Chamber ;  for,  on  a  vote  being  taken  the  next 
day,  the  Executive  Commission  was  found  to  be 
composed  as  follows,  the  number  of  voters  being 
794:— 

Arago, 7S6 

OaniierpRg^s, 716 

M.  Marie, 702 

Lamartine, 645 

Ledm  Eollin, 458 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Lamartine  wanted  149 
votes  of  imanimity;  but  on  Monday,  the  15th,  the 
poet-statesman  was  fully  compensated  for  this  abate* 
ment  of  popularity,  by  the  conduct  of  both  Ledni 
Rollin  and  M.  Fiocon,  who,  by  theur  union  with  the 
Moderate  Republicans,  prevented  the  dissolutbn  of 
the  Chamber  being  regarded  as  serious. 

The  first  act  of  the  Executive  Commission  was  te 
appoint  Ministers.  M.  Bastide,  in  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice, represented  Lamartine;  Fiocon,  in  the  Ministry 
of  Commerce,  Ledru  Rollin.  I  give  the  complete 
list  of  the  first  Republican  Administration  :~- 
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Jomgn  Affaiw M.  Bastidc. 

Undcr-Secretary-of^teto  for  Foroig a  Aifairs,  M.  Jides  Favre. 

War  (per  interim), M.  Charras. 

Marine, Admiral  Gazy. 

Interior, M.  Recurt. 

Under-Secretaiy-of-State  for  the  Interior,  M.  Carteret. 

Public  Works,         M.  Trelat. 

Commeroe  and  Agriculture M.  Fiocon. 

Rnancea,         M.  Duderc. 

Justice, M.  Cr^ioieux. 

Public  Instruction, M.  Camot. 

TJnder-Secretary-of-State  for  Public  Instruction,  M.  Jean  Reynand. 

Worship,         M.  Bethmont. 

MaireofParia,        M.  Marrast. 

Prefecture  of  Police,        M.  Caoioidi^re. 

On  Thursday  tlie  11th,  it  was  decided  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Chamber  should  have  power  to  call  at  any 
time  any  armed  force  to  the  assistance  and  defence  of 
the  Chamber. 

On  Saturday,  various  events  occurred  which  should 
have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Executive  to  the  position 
of  affairs.  The  bureaux  met  to  discuss  the  members 
who  were  to  be  elected  to  the  Commission  of  Labour. 
Louis  Blanc  declined  attending  in  his  bureau,  while 
Albert  remained  perfectly  silent  in  his,  listening,  but 
taking  no  part  whatever  in  the  discussion.  The  fact 
was,  he  expected,  in  comparatively  a  few  hours,  to  oc- 
cupy a  very  different  position.  The  same  day,  the  de- 
legates of  the  Luxembourg  declared  that  the  promises 
made  on  the  barricades  having  been  violated,  they  de- 
clined attending  the  fete,  but  hints  were  thrown  out 
that  they  would  attend  it  in  another  capacity. 

I  was  told  on  Friday  the  12th,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Barbes  insurrection  of  1839,  that  the  republique  social- 
Ute  was  far  nearer  than  I  supposed ;  and  some  of  my 
republican  friends  went  so  far  as  to  favour  me  with  a 
detailed  account  of  the  military  organisation  of  the  sec- 
tions. Comparing  the  state  of  feeling  in  Eebruary  with 
that  of  the  day,  I  paid  no  attention  to  the  warning,  as 
I  had  no  conception  that  Barb^,  Blanqui,  Huber,  Louis 
Blanc,  and  all  the  other  extreme  men,  were  quite  so 
mad  a^  they  proved  to  be. 


THE  CONSPIRACY  OF  THE  15th  MAY. 

Since  the  union  which  was  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  between  Lamartine  and  Ledru  RoUin  and  the 
consolidation  of  the  moderate  party,  Blanqui,  Barbes, 
and  others  of  the  violent  men,  seeing  that  they  had  no 
obanoe  of  obtaining  power  or  carrying  out  their  mea- 
sures by  fair  means,  secretly  organised  a  conspiracy,  by 
means  of  which  they  hoped  to  overturn  the  Government. 
As  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  have  some  rallying 
cry,  by  means  of  which  they  might  call  their  followers 
together  without  alarming  the  authorities,  they  adopted 
that  of  "Poland."  The  events  of  that  country  were  ex- 
ceedingly favourable  for  their  purpose.  News  had  just 
arrived  that  many  thousands  of  the  Poles  had  been  mas< 
aacred  in  different  places,  and  that  if  immediate  foreign 
assistance  were  not  given,  the  Polish  cause  would  be 
ruined  for  ever.  A  field  having  been  thus  opened  to 
them,  a  petition  was  immediately  got  up  in  favour  of 
that  country,  and  bills  were  extensively  posted,  calling 
an  all  Mehdly  to  the  cause  to  join  the  procession  which 
was  to  precede  its  presentation  to  the  Chambers,  and 
support  its  prayer.  The  day  appointed  was  Saturday 
the  13th.    The  following  day  was  to  be  that  of  the  great 


fete  at  the  Champ  de  Mars.    Amongst  otiier  foragnm 
the  Poles  had  been  invited  to  take  part  in  the  lejoiangs. 
That  they  should  go  there  did  not  at  all  suit  the  vievs 
of  the  conspirators,  who,  in  hindering  them  from  At- 
tending, woidd  thus  sow  the  seeds  of  dksension  and  dis. 
cord  where  uhanimity  above  all  things  was  neccssair. 
Accordingly,  on  the  Saturday  mozning,  another  bill  aj.- 
peared,  headed,  "  They  assassinate  our  brothers  wbi!r 
you  ask  us  to  your  fetes."     Several  of  these  circom 
stances  having  become  known  to  the  Govenment,  atkI 
it  being  almost  certain  that  a  large  party  would  endea- 
vour to  create  a  disturbance,  it  was  decided  at  the  last 
hour,  and  after  much  division  <tf  opinion,  that  the  ifte 
should  not  take  place.  Meanwhile,  on  Satoiday,  accord- 
ing to  arrangement,  a  considerable  body  of  woiknen  met 
at  the  BastUe  at  ten  o'dodk.     Here  a  groat  differeaoe 
of  opinion  arose  as  to  whether  they  ahoold  go  up  on  that 
day  to  the  Chamber  or  not.     It  was  foaad  that  a  bad 
day  had  been  chosen,  and  thai  in  place  of  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  persons  whom  they  expected  to  be 
present,  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  thousand  had  come 
forward ;  while  the  announcement  of  the  KerohtioBary 
Committee  had  considerable  effect.     These  indiriduab 
seemed  to  know  that  the  fete  wonid  be  pat  off.   Coupled 
with  the  fact  that  Monday  is  an  idle  day,  Hubert,  Baibes, 
and  the  rest  lidjoumed  the  demonstration  aa  fitf  as  thev 
had  influence.   Still  tbe  meeting  had,  to  a  certain  extent, 
taken  place,  and  the  question  now  remamedof  deddiiig 
what  was  to  be  done.     After  a  short  consultation,  it 
was  determined  to  delay  the  affair  to  Monday;  ^d  one 
of  the  delegates,  mounting  on  the  shoulders  of  a  couple 
of  Mends,  made  a  short  speeoh,  in  which  he  called  apon 
the  assembled  crowd  to  return  to  the  Bastile  at  the  ssine 
hour  on  Monday,  when  they  would  march  in  procession 
to  the  Chamber  for  the  presentation  of  the  petitioii. 
This  delay,  however,  by  no  means  suited  the  more  vio- 
lent of  the  party  and  those  not  in  the  secret,  who  seemed 
to  be  determined  to  prooeed,  and  trust  to  accident  for 
the  fulfilment  of  th^ir  wild  and  insensate  plans.     After 
a  short  pause,  therefore,  the  jvocession  was  marshalled, 
and  presently  set  out  in  due  order  for  the  Chamber.  It 
was  headed  by  a  few  National  Guards,  Polytechnic  stu- 
dents, &c.,  and  the  delegates  carrying  the  petition.  Vap 
rious  flags  were  as  usual  carried  at  several  points  of  the 
procession.    As  they  passed  along  the  Boulevards,  they 
were  saluted  by  many  cries  of  "  Yive  la  Pologne."    The 
utmost  quietness  and  order  were  observed. 

On  arriving  at  the  Madelaim,  the  procession  came  to 
a  halt,  and  the  four  delegates  proceeded  across  the  Plam 
de  la  Concorde  to  the  Chamber.  Here  the  petition  v^ 
received  by  M.  Yavin,  deputy  of  the  Seine.  Mean- 
while it  was  spread  everywhere  about  that  a  vast  num 
her  of  the  violent  party  had  proceeded  to  the  Chambo'. 
and,  forcing  their  way  past  the  National  Guards,  had 
caused  alarm  to  the  members.  One  of  the  Questors  (4 
the  Chamber,  seeing  the  excitement  which  reigned  is 
the  crowd  on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  and  not  knowins 
to  what  length  things  might  proceed,  gave  orders  to  VL 
Tracy,  Colonel  of  the  1st  Legion  of  National  Guards, 
to  have  the  rappel  beaten,  l^is  step  caused  the  alam 
to  increase  tenfold.  The  b<mr^me,  sittiiig  quietly  if 
their  shops  a  few  minutes  before,  were  now  seen  rushiaf 
about  in  all  directions,  in  truth  not  knowing  what  waj 
to  turn.  But  they  were  quickly  drawn  together,  am 
were  soon  ready  to  face  the  enemy.    Ilieir  dveadf ul  aa 
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tagodsiB  were,  however,  nowhere  to  he  found ;  for  the 
nunifeatation  in  favour  of  Poland  had  very  wisely  dis- 
pcracd-  The  rappel  was  still  beating  vigorously  through 
tlie  streets^  and  Paris  was  at  this  moment  in  a  very  ex- 
cited state.  The  procession,  although  dispersed,  was 
not  entirely  dissif>ated.  Grroups  of  men,  in  blouses,  were 
collected  in  all  the  streets,  discussing  violently  the  late 
cveuts-  The  beating  of  the  rappel  roosed  their  auger, 
as  it  was,  it  was  said,  uncalled  for ;  and  one  of  them, 
making  a  rush  ou  a  dnunmer,  smashed  the  offending  and 
acisj  insfemment  to  pieces.  His  success  gave  him  new 
counge;  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  serving  another  in 
the  same  maimer,  when  several  water-carriers,  taking 
the  part  of  the  dnunmers,  threw  themselves  upon  the 
man  and  arrested  him. 

In  various  quarters  of  Paris  the  National  Guard  and 
the  people  bad  slight  skirmishes.     All  the  evening,  the 
streets^  Palab  Sojal,  and  other  public  places,  were  filled 
viih  a  dialwbed  populace,  which  required  but  little  to 
set  it  in  eommoiion.     The  afternoon  produced  a  new 
enise  of  eoutkement    Hardly  had  the  Polish  affair  been 
iliiished  far  the  time,  when  the  streets  became  placarded 
vitk  aanottiioements^  declaring  that,  owing  to  the  time 
ailoved  having  been  too  short  for  the  delegates  from 
the  provinees  to  arrive,  tiie  f6te  proposed  for  the  next 
dsj  had  been  adjonmed.     This  piece  of  news  had  the 
«orst  poasible  effect  on  tlie  people.     It  was  perfectly 
known  that  the  reason  set  forth  was  not  altogether  the 
true  one.     A  great  portion  of  the  delegates  had  already 
vrived,  and  many  more  were  expected  on  the  following 
morning.     The  news  was  especially  ungrateful  to  the 
aamerons  small  traders  who  liad  hiid  out  all  their  little 
stoek  of  money  in  buying  cakes,  wine,  beer,  and  other 
refresbments,  intended  for  the  use  of  the  f^te-goers  on 
tie  morrov.      The  tents  were  already  erected — the 
gmds  were  already  beyond  the  barriers;  and  when  the 
uevs  arrived  of  a  postponement  of  the  fftte,  the  traders' 
jorful  oouatenanoes  became  sorrowful  beyond  dcscrip- 
tuRU     In  looking  at  their  large  baskets  of  cakes,  bon- 
bons, and  all  8(»ts  of  sweetmeats,  tears  came  into  the 
eyes  of  the  owners,  to  think  that  all  their  perishable 
goods,  if  not  consumed  by  the  next  day,  would  be  to 
them  a  dead  loss.    They  were  told  that  the  fdte  had  been 
postponed  for  a  week :  to  them  it  did  not  matter  if  it 
kad  been  postponed  for  ever,  as  to  them  a  single  day 
VK  of  eqital  oonseqaence  as  a  year. 

Amongst  pofitied  parties  the  postponement  of  the 
fete  was  looked  upon  as  nothing  but  a  sign  of  weakness 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Every  one  was  discon- 
tented, and  all  had  their  pecnliar  grievances. 

Thus  dosed  one  day  of  excitement,  only  to  give  place 
to  another.  It  must,  however,  be  remarked,  that  in 
teality,  the  multitudinous  preparations  for  the  fdte  were 
aot  oonqidetedy  and  tha^  had  it  taken  place,  there  would 
have  hoeak  a  vast  amount  of  aooidents  and  failures.* 


*  Meanwhik,  in  the  dabs  the  most  Tiolent  emtemoit  pro- 
bailed.  In  tbe  Gab  Central  Bepnblicain  a  scene  occurred  which 
bnSy,  bowerer,  presaged  what  was  to  follow. 

Tbe  debates  of  the  Soei^  Centrale  Bepnblicaine  were  of  a  more 
iaieregting  naUne  than  nsnal,  although  the  langoage  was  less  Tio- 
iest.  yL  Blaaqai*  ^"^  a  few  weeks  ago  spoke  like  a  man  oon- 
Kioas  of  his  impotenoe,  displayed  the  confidence  of  one  who  was 
cfftsin  of  soeoess.  The  first  person  who  addressed  the  dab  stated 
tfa^  ihe  peofile  had  gained  **  two  Tictories  on  the  same  day;**  those 
tidnries  liad  been  gidned  without  any  conflict, "  by  the  moral  power 
d  Use  wmkavdasaes."  He  said  that  M.  Smile  Thomas,  the  di- 
r^or  of  the  AUdier$  NaUonauxy  and  the  antagonist  of  M«  Iiouis 
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If  Saturday  closed  gloomily,  Sunday  opened  still  more 
so.  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  the  day  of  the  proposed  fete, 
and  150,000  people  from  the  hanlieue  and  surrounding 
villages  had  arrived  in  Paris,  unaware  of  its  postpone- 
ment. They  and  the  delegates  together  fbrmi^l  a  mass 
of  very  indignant  personages. 


Blanc,  had  convoked  a  large  body  of  the  workmen  under  his  direc- 
tion to  a  meeting  at  the  Barri^re  du  Ck)mbat,  under  the  pretext 
of  reviewing  them,  but  in  reality  to  prevent  their  joining  the  ma- 
nifiwtation  in  favour  of  FoUmd.  M.  Emile  Thomas,  lie  stated, 
arrived  at  the  meeting  with  the  haughty  demeanour  of  a  master, 
but  left  it  under  very  different  feelings.  When  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance, the  man  who  recounted  the  incident  to  the  dub  shout^, 
"  Vive  LovU  Blanc!  vice  fOrffonisaium  du  Travaiir  and  his  shout 
was  immeJiatdy  repeated  by  the  whole  meeting.  "  If  you  are  an 
advocate  of  M.  Louis  Blanc's  system,"  said  M.  Emile  Thomas,  "go 
and  ery  *  Vive  Louis  Blanc T  at  the  Luxembourg;"  and  he  gave 
the  man  who  had  proffered  the  cry  a  sharp  reprimand.  "  Now/' 
continued  the  orator,  "  I  observed  to  M.  Kniile  Thomas,  that  Louis 
Blanc  deserved  our  warmest  sympathies,  and  that  for  his  own  in- 
solence we  would  cr)',  *  J  hai  Emile  Thomaa^  wliich  was  done  by 
the  meeting.  An  animated  discussion  ensued,  and  M.  Emile  Tho« 
mas  was  roughly  handled  by  some  of  the  workmen." 

The  mau  who  stated  the  drcnmstances  to  the  dub  said  that  M. 
Emile  Thomas  had  not  been  actually  assaulted ;  but  a  gentleman 
observed  that  he  had  only  been  saved  by  a  friend  of  his  who  car- 
ried him  off  in  his  carriage.  The  workmen  afterwards  repaired  to 
the  Place  de  la  Madeleine,  and  sent  a  deputation  to  present  an  ad- 
dress in  favour  of  Poland  to  the  National  Assembly,  when,  to  their 
great  astonishment  (aooording  to  the  statement  of  the  orator),  tltey 
heard  the  rappel  beaten,  and  found  the  National  Guard  under  arms. 
An  officer  of  the  12tli  battalion,  commanded  by  H.  Barb^,  burst 
one  of  the  drums,  and  the  workmen  followed  his  example  every 
time  they  fell  in  with  a  drummer.  They  inquired  who  had  given 
orders  to  beat  the  rappel^  and  were  informed  they  were  brought  to 
the  mairie  by  a  staff  officer,  who  came  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 
The  orator  informed  the  club  that  having  met  a  National  Guard  in 
arms,  he  said  to  him,  "  You  rascal,  what  are  you  armed  for  P  Do 
you  wish  to  murder  us  as  the  Garde  Bourgeoisc  murdered  our  fel- 
low-workmen at  Rouen  P  You  see  our  manifestation  is  peaceable." 
And  he  was  forced  to  retreat.  In  the  Rue  Basse  de  Rcmpart  the 
workmen  fell  in  with  a  small  body  of  National  Guards,  who,  on 
l)eing  asked  the  same  (luestion,  received  them  with  fixed  bayonets, 
staying,  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Here  a  conflict  might 
have  taken  place,  had  nut  a  pupil  of  the  Polytechnic  School  inter- 
fered, and  represented  to  the  National  Guards  that  the  manifesta- 
tion was  in  fiivour  of  PoUnd,  and  they  ought  also  to  cry,  '*  Vive  la 
PoloffneP*  which  they  did,  and  were  afterwards  compelled  to  sepa- 
rate. In  these  circumstances,  the  National  Guards  were  represented 
as  being  the  aggressors,  and  the  inddent  was  mentioned  to  the 
club  as  a  proof  of  the  contemplated  "  St.  Bartholomew"  of  the 
people! 

M.  Arnaud  Fi^my  now  rose,  and  said  that  in  the  preceding  meet- 
ing of  the  club  he  had  been  accused  of  violence;  but  he  had  been 
misunderstood.  He  had  not  meant  to  advise  an  immediate  oonflact, 
he  had  merely  wished  to  impress  on  the  dub  that  the  Democrats  had 
been  betrayed;  that  the  Government  was  acting  upon  the  same  policy 
as  the  late  monarchy;  that  M.  Lamartine  promised  their  president, 
on  the  17th  of  March,  that  the  troops  should  be  ordered  away  from 
Paris,  and  his  promise  had  not  been  fulfilled.  He,  therefore,  urged 
them,  when  they  made  a  demonstration,  not  to  give  way  till  promises 
had  been  replaced  by  acts. 

M.  Amand  Ph^my  then  read  an  addre^she  proposed  the  club  should 
vote,  demanding  that  the  troops  should  be  forthwith  ordered  awny 
from  the  capital;  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Magistracy  should  be  dis- 
missed; that  all  public  officers  should  rccdve  the  same  salary;  aad 
soreral  other  like  propositions,  which  the  tumult  that  arose  in  the 
assembly  did  not  allow  me  to  liear.  The  orator's  proposition  was 
most  energetically  opposed  by  two  members  of  the  club;  and  finally 
by  M.  Bhinqui,  in  the  deverest  speech  I  have  yet  heard  him  deliver, 
I  may  observe  that  he  wears  his  hair  and  lieard  in  the  Roman  style, 
and,  whilst  I  listened  to  liis  speech,  he  reminded  me  of  Catiline  ha* 
ranguing  the  conspirators  of  Rome.  M.  Blanqui  said  that  in  the  pxe> 
ceding  meeting  he  had  urged  the  club  to  avoid  most  carofuUy  any 
violent  measures,  because  he  was  anxious  to  prevent  the  Democrats 
from  *'  playing  the  game  of  their  adversaries."  He  had  himself  pro- 
voked the  maidfestation  on  the  I7th  of  March,  because  the  *<  Reaction ' 
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The  people  who  had  come  up  from  the  provinces,  de 
termined,  at  least,  to  hear  the  explanation  which  should 
be  given  by  the  Government  relative  to  the  putting  off 
the  fite,  met  on  Sunday  morning  at  the  Palais  National. 
After  a  short  discussion,  delegates  were  sent  to  the 


had  made  a  demonstration  previonsly;  bat  since  that  time,  and 
more  partienlarly  since  the  affairs  of  Bonen,  the  ''Eeaction*'  was 
losing  ground  so  rapidly  that  the  greatest  faidt  his  party  could  be 
led  into  would  be  a  demonstration  that  might  appear  to  confirm 
the  shinders  of  their  enemies.  He  entirely  approved  the  principle 
of  M.  Amaud  Fr6my*s  address.  They  would  demand  as  much,  and 
ranch  more,  but  "for  the  present,"  said  he,  *'we  should  be  pro> 
oeeding  too  far — nay,  not  too  fiir,  that  we  Can  never  do,  but  too 
Cut."  M.  Blanqui  observed,  that  he  felt  not  a  little  surprised  to 
find  himself  acting  the  *' Moderate;**  but  the  advantages  of  mode- 
ration were  too  great  for  him  to  consent  to  stake  them  rashly.  He 
|ud  that  in  March  the  "  [Democratic"  party  was  distrusted  by  the 
greater  portion  of  the  working  classes ;  but  since  that  time  a  won- 
derful change  had  taken  place.  They  had  then  sided  with  the 
"Keaction,**  because  that  party  had  persuaded  them  the  "Demo- 
crats** were  a  violent  fiiction  of  malcontents;  but  the  affairs  of 
Rouen  had  t«ught  the  people  that  the  **  Reaction**  alone  was  vio- 
lent. The  people  invariably  supported  the  cause  of  justice  and 
right,  but  they  were  very  easily  turned. 

Here  M.  Blanqui  stated,  as  a  proof  of  his  assertion,  that  a  work- 
man who  was  addressing  a  meeting  of  people  with  the  utmost  suc- 
cess, happened  in  the  heat  of  an  extemporary  speech  to  assert  that 
fhere  was  not  a  single  member  of  the  National  Assembly  who  really 
represented  the  interests  of  the  working  cbisses.  That  assertion 
alone  was  sufficient  to  alienate  the  meeting  from  the  orator.  "We 
must,  therefore,*'  said  M.  Blanqui,  "act  with  the  utmost  prudence. 
Had  I  to  deal  with  men  like  yourselves,  I  should  speak  differently. 
You  are  enlightened,  and  your  principles  cannot  be  shaken ;  but  you 
only  form  the  vanguard  ai  the  people — ^they  are  rapidly  coming  to 
us — we  must  not  lose  our  advantages.**  He  now  observed  that 
he  did  not  require  the  dub  to  wait  long.  They  would  act  in  due 
time;  but  he  deemed  it  would  be  madness  when  a  party  was  daUy 
losing  ground  to  undertake  anything  that  might  give  it  strength. 
He  added  that  the  decay  of  the  "Rraction**  was  so  rapid,  that  in 
three  days,  perhaps,  they  might  undertake  a  demonstration  with 
certain  success.  He  did  not  expect  the  National  Assembly  would 
offer  any  resistance,  for  they  were  daily  "feeling"  the  pulse  of  the 
people.  Notwithstanding  their  hatred  for  the  Republic,  they  had 
chosen  the  Ministry  among  the  Republicans,  instead  of  M.  Odillon 
Barrot,  and  other  "  men  of  that  sort,**  whom  they  would  have  ap- 
pointed if  they  had  not  feared  the  people.  The  Assembly  did  not 
lepreseut  the  Democracy,  but  still  he  thought  they  would  not  com- 
pel the  Democrats  to  resort  to  vii^nt  measures. 

He  then  went  on  to  say,  that  if  the  club  were  determined  to 
act  at  present,  he  had  neither  the  power  nor  the  will  to  prevent 
them,  but  he  would  never  advise  them  to  hazard  a  certain  victory 
for  want  of  a  little  patience,  and  he  therefore  most  strenuously 
blamed  M.  Amaud  Fr^my's  motion. 

The  latter  made  a  short  reply,  after  which  M.  Bhmqui  rose,  and 
i^Q  repeated,  as  he  is  wont  to  do,  every  one  of  the  arguments  he 
had  alrea4y  used,  till  he  felt  he  had  deeply  impressed  them  on  the 
minds  of  the  audience.  He  reminded  the  dub  that  the  "  ddegates 
of  the  Luxembourg'*  had  informed  the  Government  that  they  would 
not  be  present  at  the///e,  which  had  been  postponed  till  the  21  st 
instant,  because  the  Government  was  aflraid,  and  did  not  know  what 
might  arise  in  the  immense  concourse  of  people  that  it  would  at- 
tract. He  once  more  urged  the  dub  to  suffer  drcumstanoes  to 
hare  their  course,  and  assured  them  of  the  very  early  triumph  of 
the  Democracy. 

A  workman  employed  on  the  Northern  Raiboad  then  stated  the 
result  of  an  interview  he  had  had  with  one  of  the  Ministers.  He 
said,  that  the  Minister  had  ddivered  a  "  very  pretty  speech,**  but, 
as  he  promised  them  nothing,  he  had  himself  called  on  him  to  con- 
clude, and  had  replied,  that  the  workmen  of  the  Northern  Railroad 
were  determined  that  their  demand  (an  increase  of  salary  of  one 
fhinc  per  day)  should  be  granted,  and  that  the  Garde  Nationale 
Mobile,  stationed  near  the  railroad,  should  be  removed.  The  Mi* 
Ulster  having  said  that  they  had  only  been  ordered  there  for  the 
safety  of  the  property,  the  workman  replied,  they  were  not  wanted. 
**  Indeed,**  said  he  to  the  dub,  "  have  we  not  taken  good  care  to 
protect  the  railroad,  which  we  hope  aome  day  to  see  mt  o»»  pro- 
perty l^ 


Minister  of  the  Interior,  to  ask  tiie  cause  of  ()ie  poii> 
ponement,  and  to  demand  that  the  fete  should  take  plan 
at  latest  on  Tuesday.  M.  Recurt  promised  a  fonnal 
answer  hy  three  o'clock.  Accordingly,  at  that  hoar,  the 
Place  Yend^me  was  crowded  with  the  delegates,  carry- 
ing the  flags  of  their  respective  departments,  and  ex- 
pecting an  answer  to  their  demand.  After  waiting  an 
hour  and  a  half,  without  anytJiing  being  done,  mudi 
discontent  began  to  manifest  itself,  and  loud  cries  wfre 
made  for  the  appearance  of  the  Minister.  M.  Cremieox, 
who  was  particularly  called  for,  sent  an  answer  that  he 
was  unwell,  and  could  not  come.  This  answer  increased 
the  confusion,  and  several  persons  were  for  euteriug  the 
hotel  by  force.  While  this  was  proceeding,  two  others 
of  the  Ministers,  MM.  Flocon  and  Recurt,  appeared. 
M.  Flocon  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  people  that  the 
fete  had  been  put  off  by  the  National  Assembly,  aod  not 
by  the  Government.  This  excuse  was  at  once  eeen  to 
be  erroneous,  and  a  scene  of  much  confusion  ensued. 
M.  Flocon  called  one  of  the  delegates,  in  the  course  of 
the  argument,  ^'  a  bad  citisen,"  which  ndaed  a  dreadful 
hubbub.  M.  Recurt  had  recourse  to  ooneiliatory  mea- 
sures,  and  offered  the  delegates  places,  free  of  expense, 
to  the  Hippodrome,  or  any  of  the  theatres.  This  ex- 
traordinary proposition  was  received  with  shouts  of 
laughter,  and  the  delegates,  tearing  their  flags  in  pieces, 
declared  that  they  would  immediately  leave  Paris,  and 
allow  the  fete  to  take  its  chance. 

Some  consolation,  however,  was  afforded  to  the  dis- 
appointed, by  the  splendour  of  the  day.  The  Champ 
de  Mars  and  all  the  public  places  were  occupied  by  dense 
crowds,  who  consumed  largely  the  good  things  provided 
by  the  JbwmmeurB.  About  Ave,  however,  a  tcrritic 
thunder-storm,  accompanied  by  heavy  ahowera  of  ram, 
completely  swept  the  streets,  which,  however,  at  a  later 
hour,  were  again  flUed,  and,  as  late  as  two  in  the  nom- 
ing,  groups  were  seen  discussing  Louis  Bkuiei,  Poland, 
Italy,  and  the  other  exciting  questions  of  the  day. 

The  clubs  were  again  well  attended,  but  it  was  not  in 
those  places  that  the  interest  of  the  situation  was  jdaced. 
It  was  in  the  secret  conspiracy,  of  which  we  now  proceed 
to  give  the  history. 

The  party  of  conspirators  must  flrst  be  briefly  alluded 
to.*  Tlie  men  who  mainly  brought  about  the  siieoessful 
termination  of  the  Revolution  were  of  two  parties.  The 
moderate,  but  determined  repubHoans,  represented  by 
Marrast,  Clement  Thomas,  and  i^^Naikm^ ;  and  the 
host  of  violent  and  extreme  republioani,  oonapirafeora  by 
trade,  ever  sinee  1830.  The  greater  poitioB  of  these 
were  Socialists.  Flooon,  Louis  Blanc,  aie  now  anffi* 
ciently  well  known  not  to  require  notiee.  Sdbrier  and 
Caussidiere  were  two  old  oompaaiona  in  QQOBpiraey»  wbo^ 
having  captured  the  Prefecture  of  PoHoe  <m  the  d4tk 
February,  became  Prefecta  of  Pplioe  on  tkoir  owa  ap. 
pointment,  supported  by  the  whole  detennned  body  who 
installed  them,  and  who  received  regular  oiganis«dfui 
under  the  title  of  Montagnardai,  in  honour  of  Robe^pieixt 
and  the  old  patriots  of  1793.  Sobrier,  an  extveme  So- 
cialist, having  at  once  demanded  the  realjaatiaa  of  hb 
views,  had  to  resign;  but  suob  was  \a»  iaftnoiioe  juil 
then,  that  the  Provisiomal  Oovemneni  gianied  lum,  tm 
a  small  rent,  the  use  of  a  large  poxtioB  el  a  borne,  16, 
Rue  de  Rivoli,  where  he  estabtished  both  a  newspi^r] 


•  Pull  loeeanti  of  them  aU  will  W  gifen  la  41m  a«v 
wffitei,  <«  McA  mi  VtotiM.*?- 
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th  Cbmnmne  th  Paris,  and  a  garrison  also  of  Montag- 
nards,  whom  he  paid  to  defend  him.     With  him  were 
associated  Haber,  Blanqui,  Barb^s^  and  other  democratic 
Socialists,  who,  however,  as  long  as  the  Provisional 
Government  existed,  were  necessarily  forced  to  remain 
qniet,  from  the  presence  of  their  heads  in  the  Executive. 
The  National  Assembly  having  been  elected,   and 
proving,  while  republican,  decidedly  anti-social  and  com- 
munist, iheChmmune  de  Paris  and  Vraie  Repuhlique  party 
took  conrage.     Thor6,  Raspail,  and  other  wild  theo- 
rists, considering  their  party  crushed  by  the  victorious 
position  of  true  republicanism  in  the  Assembly,  coalesced 
with  them ;  while  Pierre  Leroux,  Proudhon,  and  other 
risionaries,  were  also  secretly,  if  not  openly,  their  col- 
leagues. 

is  soon  as  the  new  Executive  had  been  cbosen  by  the 
Assembly,  and  Louis  Blanc  and  Albert  became  private 
mmhcn  of  the  Chamber,  the  determination  of  the  con- 
spirators i^eemed  to  have  been  taken.  They  saw  clearly 
that  there  i^as  no  hope  for  the  adoption  of  any  of  their 
rash  and  Utopian  ideas ;  they  discovered  that  France 
VM,  according  to  their  notion,  dreadfully  behind-hand. 
ITie  majority  of  the  workmen  were  very  little  advanced. 
and  they  determined  to  force  them  to  accept  their  no- 
tions. 

A  good  deal  of  fanaticism  was,  no  doubt,  joined  with 
a  rast  amount  of  disappointed  personal  ambition ;  but  I 
conceive  the  latter  feeling,  with  that  of  revenge,  to  have 
«tuated  many.  Barbfes  is  evidently  a  sincere  man — a 
'a™  lover  of  the  people ;  but,  weak  and  impulsive, 
ea%  led  away  by  his  designing  companions.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  conspiracy  went  on. 

In  the  Rue  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau  is  a  small  cafi, 
vhich  has  behind  it  an  unfrequented  little  garden,  where, 
under  irt^s,  are  seats  for  those  who  desire  to  take  re- 
freshments. The  editor,  reporters,  and  other  persons 
'.^nected  with  the  KSfbrme  newspaper,  were  in  the  ha- 
bit of  solacing  themselves  here  of  a  night.  During  the 
^cek  previous  to  the  outburst  of  the  conspiracy,  at  ten 
o'clock  of  the  night,  a  small  party  of  men  congregated 
ronnd  a  t^ble  in  the  oomer  of  thu  garden,  to  plot  and 
plan  against  the  National  Assembly.  T^ey  were  all 
»«n  well  read  in  the  history  of  the  old  B«volution,  far 
3iore  80  than  in  the  new,  and  they  dreamed  of  another 
I^h  August,  directed,  not  against  the  monarch,  for 
"mt  existed,  but  against  the  sovereign  people.  As  an 
^iment  to  defend  their  insensate  attack  on  a  body 
elected  by  ten  millions  of  Frenchmen,  it  was  asserted 
!hat  the  nation  was  in  reality  unfit  for  universal  suff- 
rag«s-that  it  wanted  invigorating — ^that  some  years  of 
» strong  dictatorship,  giving  extreme  democratic  laws, 
^  necessary  to  put  France  on  a  right  footing ;  and, 
^h  these  views,  it  was  resolved  to  violate  the  sanctuary 
oftheRepnblie. 

Who  this  knot  of  men  were  will  readily  be  supposed. 
^  were  Barb^,  Sobrier,  Blanqui,  Raspail,  Hubert, 
^or^  and,  on  certain  evenings,  Louis  Blanc,  Caussi- 
^,  Floeon,  Coortais,  and  Albert.  The  first  thing  to 
k  considered  was,  who  were  to  be  the  dupes.  It  was 
•ecssary  for  t^ieir  plans  to  be  backed  by  a  prodigious 
<iBocoizrse  0f  people,  and  this  was  not  easily  to  be  got 
^o^eth^.  Any  arowed  armed  manifestation  would  cause 
fcoonnter  one  on  the  part  of  the  Government  and  the 
NitionaL  Oiuord,  and  their  plans  be  thus  utterly  frus- 
intel  Two  sdiemes  were  then  proposed — the  con- 
^^>cttion  of  vast  masses  of  the  workmen  of  the  National 


Atteliers,  under  pretence  of  a  discussion  on  the  organisa- 
tion of  labour ;  and  the  war  cry  of  Poland.  The  con- 
spirators knew  well  that  in  France  Poland  is  always  a 
popular  cry;  and  that  the  masses,  both  of  artisans  and 
middle  classes,  will  always  move  in  favour  of  that 
country. 

On  Thursday  the  manifestation  was  decided  on  for 
Saturday;  while,  by  some  misunderstanding,  a  large 
meeting  of  the  working  classes  was  got  up  at  the  Bar- 
riere  Paulin  the  same  evening,  where  Emile  Thomas  was 
grossly  insulted,  at  the  instigation  of  some  of  the  fac 
tions.  The  result  of  Saturday  I  have  abeady  given 
Why  it  was  delayed  no  one  exactly  knows. 

The  Government,  however,  despite  the  tacit  conniv 
ance  between  Sobrier  and  Caussidibre,  got  scent  of  the 
fact  that  ihi&Jete  would  be  disturbed  by  the  disaffected, 
and  they  put  it  off.  At  a  late  hour  on  Saturday  night, 
a  secret  sitting  took  place  at  Sobrier*s  house,  where  the 
final  arrangements  were  agreed  on.  On  Sunday,  Louis 
Blanc  was  seen  several  times  going  in  and  out  of  the 
office  of  the  Commune  de  Paris;  and  in  the  evening  of 
that  day,  persons  who  took  shelter  from  the  thunder- 
storm, found  the  group  of  conspirators  in  the  caf6  above 
alluded  to. 

All  was  arranged  for  Monday  morning.  No  doubt, 
history  will  one  day  tell  the  naked  facts  of  that  night ; 
but  who  shall  ever  describe  the  tempest  of  emotion  which 
whirled  through  the  brains  of  the  audacious  band,  who 
were  to  stake  their  liberty  against  the  sovereign  rule  of 
the  French  Republic,  and  who  expected  in  a  few  hours 
to  decree  Terror,  to  attack  property,  to  adapt  the 
wild  theories  of  Socialism  to  modem  civilisation,  and,  in 
fact,  to  change  the  face  of  the  world  ? 

At  a  very  early  hour  on  Monday  morning,  the  column 
which  was  to  proceed  to  the  Chamber  to  support  the 
petition  in  favour  of  Poland  began  to  arrive.  There 
were  the  delegates  of  the  provinces,  the  sincere  friends 
of  Poland,  the  Poles,  the  active  and  enthusiastic  demo- 
crats, the  war  party — ^all  tendering  their  various  aids  un- 
wittingly, to  the  treason  of  the  day.  Thousands,  how- 
ever, had  the  word  of  order,  and  knew  that  it  was  a 
great  field-day  for  Social  Democracy.  These  took  care, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  columns; 
while  others,  for  subsequent  action,  scattered  themselves, 
and  took  up  their  post  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ho- 
tel de  YiUe,  and  of  the  Legislative  Palace. 

By  eleven  o'clock  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  citi- 
zens were  collected  on  the  Place  de  la  Bastille.  They 
were  composed  of  every  class  of  society ;  but  subsequent 
events  showed  that  not  five  per  cent,  of  those  present 
either  approved  of  or  were  aware  of  the  plot,  or  had  any 
idea  of  insulting  the  majority  of  the  nation.  After 
some  little  confusion,  the  column  set  out  on  its  march, 
along  the  Boulevard,  amid  loud  cries  of  J^ive  la  Bepuh- 
iique,  Five  la  Pologne,  The  fiags  and  banners,  the  uni- 
forms in  the  ranks,  the  mixture  of  black  coats  and  blue 
blouses,  the  Polish  uniforms  and  dark  smister  visages, 
gave  the  vast  column  a  singular  aspect ;  while  the  pale, 
anxious,  and  livid  faces  of  certain  men  in  the  first  part 
of  the  demonstration  spoke  of  the  storm  within. 

Around  the  Chamber,  there  was  much  excitement. 
Aw^re  of  some  part  of  what  was  going  on,  and  suspect- 
ing the  rest,  the  Executive  Commission  had  not  only  put 
out  a  proclamation  against  unnecessary  assemblages,  but 
had,  by  the  President,  given  strict  orders  for  the  defence 
of  the  Assembly. 
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The  following  were  the  instructions  received  by  Ge- 
neral Courtais.  A  battalion  of  the  Garde  Nationale  was 
to  occupy  the  bridge  in  front  of  the  Chamber  in  a  mass, 
with  advanced  sentinels  on  the  Place.  All  passage  was 
to  be  stopped  As  in  London.  A  battalion  of  the  Garde 
Mobile  was  ordered  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  front  of 
the  steps,  at  the  bottom  and  at  the  top ;  two  other  bat- 
talions of  the  same  Garde  Mobile  were  ordered  to  be 
posted  on  each  side,  on  the  quays  near  the  river ;  another 
acted  as  a  reserve  in  the  garden.  Other  battalions  were 
near  at  hand,  ready  to  be  marched  at  the  first  order  to 
the  defence  of  the  Palace  of  the  Nation.  Finally,  the 
whole  was  placed  under  the  responsibility  of  General 
Courtais.  Every  one  of  these  orders  were  counter- 
manded, despite  the  indignant  remonstrances  of  the  qites- 
ieurs  and  the  President;  and  General  Courtais,  in- 
stead of  being  the  salvation,  was  the  absolute  ruin  of 
the  Assembly,  as  far  as  he  was  able. 

When  the  head  of  the  column  debouched  on  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  they  found  the  bridge  occupied  by  a  small 
picket  of  the  National  Guard.  The  delegates  of  the 
clubs,  and  the  conspirators,  headed  by  Barbes,  Blanqui, 
Raspail,  Hubert,  and  others,  rushed  forward  and  cleared 
the  bridge,  after  which  they  made  a  rush  at  the  iron 
railings.  The  rappelvns  at  this  moment  beating  every- 
where, though  none  were  there  to  give  orders  to  the 
National  Gruard  as  they  assembbd. 

Meanwhile,  the  gallant  little  body  of  Garde  Mobile 
were  preparing  to  defend  the  Assembly,  when  General 
Courtais  appeared,  and  ordered  them  to  sheath  their 
bayonets.  At  the  same  time,  he  allowed  the  gates  to 
be  opened,  as  if  to  let  in  the  delegates.  The  whole 
mass  of  conspirators  at  once  poured  into  the  hall. 

The  order,  as  I  have  said,  had  been  sent  to  beat  the 
rappel  everywhere ;  and  I  heard  it  myself  as  early  as 
one  ;  but  though  I  hurried  through  the  streets,  I  could 
scarcely  learn  why.  In  fact,  the  insurgents  had  so  ar- 
ranged, that  nowhere  was  any  real  idea  of  their  acts  at 
all  known.  Contradictory  orders  flew  about.  The  gar- 
den of  the  Tuileries  was  occupied  militarily ;  and  about 
three  o'clock  an  idea  prevailed  there  that  all  was  over 
in  the  Chamber — ^that  the  petition  had  been  tnmultu- 
oosly  presented,  bat  that  was  all 

The  fact  was,  however,  that  at  this  moment  the  in- 
Biurrection  had  all  its  own  way.  Ledru  RoUin  and  La- 
martine  had  been  refused  a  hearing  by  the  people,  while 
the  latter  had  his  life  several  times  threatened.  Louis 
Blaac  had  addressed  the  populace  amid  tremendous  ap- 
plause, and  Courtais  was  acting  the  part  either  of  an 
incapable  fool  or  a  traitor.  He  was  assuring  the  invad- 
ing mob  that  the  rappel  should  not  be  beat,  that  he  was 
the  friend  and  general  of  the  people,  &c.  &c.  The  most 
awfiil  oonfusion  and  excitement  prevuled.  Most  be- 
lieved that  all  was  over  with  the  Moderate  Republic. 

I  now  turn  to  the  inside,  of  which  a  succinct  narrative 
is  necessary,  as  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
on  Monday,  15th  May,  may  certainly  be  recorded  as  the 
most  extraordinary  which  has  been  held  since  the  cde 
brated  one  in  which  the  dynasty  of  Louis  Philippe  was 
overtnmed.  In  fact,  it  was  a  scene  of  the  same  kind, 
and  had  also  for  its  objeot  the  overthrow  of  a  govern- 
ment. At  the  usual  hour  of  meeting,  the  hall  was  well 
filled  with  deputies;  the  galleries  were  also  well  at- 
tended, particularly  those  of  the  clubs.  A  great  deal  of 
agitatioii  and  excitement  reigned  throughout  the  Assem- 
bly.   It  was  known  that  a  formidable  deputation  was  to 


present  a  petition  in  fevour  of  Poland.  Reports  were 
also  everywhere  in  circulation  that  the  violent  party 
were  going  tx)  make  a  move.  The  agitation  which 
reigned  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Paris,  had  likewise 
its  effect  on  the  deputies,  and  the  discussions  of  the 
day  were  looked  forward  to  with  much  anxiety. 

The  first  business  of  the  Chamber  was  to  dispose  of 
a  contradictory  statement  which  had  appeared  in  the 
MoHtteur,  regarding  the  postponement  of  they^.  Sctc- 
ral  petitions  were  presented  in  favour  of  Poland,  whidi 
were  supported  in  a  long  speech  by  M.  Wolowski.  Aa 
yet  things  had  gone  on  quietly.  It  was  known  that  the 
demonstration  had  arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Chan- 
ber,  but  no  one  as  yet  supposed  that  the  events  were 
about  to  take  such  a  serious  turn  as  they  immediatelj 
did.  At  tliis  moment  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  clamour 
were  heard  outside  the  Chamber.  Every  one  was  anxious 
to  know  what  was  going  forward.  There  was  a  suspen- 
sion of  a  few  minutes,  during  which  the  members  were 
running  about  in  all  directions.  It  was  certain  that 
something  extraordinary  was  about  to  oocmr,  the  exact 
nature  of  which  it  was  impossihLe  to  divine.  Several 
of  the  deputies  endeavoured  to  quiet  the  Assembly, 
declaring  that  calmness  and  dignity  were  more  befitting 
at  such  a  moment  than  the  present  confosion. 

It  was  at  this  critical  time  that  General  Courtais, 
commander  of  the  National  Guard,  gave  the  order  to 
the  Garde  Mobile,  who  were  on  duty  in  the  Chamber, 
to  sheathe  their  bayonets.  The  enraged  crowd  on  the 
outside  were  on  the  point  of  entering.  This  order  gave 
the  greatest  uneasiness  to  the  members. 

M.  C.  Thomas  rose,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  hear- 
ing; but  the  noise  was  so  great  that  little  oi  what  he 
said  could  be  heard.  The  ladies,  of  whom  many  were 
in  the  tribunes,  appeared  in  a  dreadful  state  of  alarm. 
Several  of  them  endeavoured  to  leave  the  hall,  bat  there 
seemed  no  possible  way  of  their  getting  oat.  The  de- 
puties tried  to  reassure  them,  calling  out  that  th^  had 
nothing  to  fear.  By  a  general  movement,  they  retomed 
to  their  seats,  whidi  caused  much  applause. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  Assembly  waa  invaded. 
Suddenly,  crowds  of  people  appeared  in  the  galleries  wav- 
ing about  flags,  on  which  were  inscribed  varioos  devices. 
From  this  part  of  the  hall  they  dropped  down  to  where 
the  deputies  were  seated,  with  whom  they  mingSed  in 
the  greatest  confusion.  The  great  doors  were  at  the 
same  time  broken  open,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  hall 
was  crowded  to  suffocation.  Amongst  the  perocms  yxha 
entered  were  M.M.  Baspail,  Hubert^  and  others  of  tbe 
oonspirators. 

M.  Barb^  endeavoured  to  speaL  M.  C.  Thomas  pre- 
sented himself.  The  crowd  was  in  favour  of  Borfaea,  and 
loud  cries  of  ''  let  us  hear  Barb^"  were  lieaid  firooa  all 
parts.  At  this  moment  the  President  kfl  the  duor,  and 
retired  to  an  adjoining  room,  accompanied  by  Ledru 
Rollin.  Here  a  soldier  called  oat,  Fh^  la  Poteyne, 
vive  lepeuple,  Barb^  then  retired  from  tbe  tribone ; 
and  the  stairs  leading  to  it  were  immediately  gnarded 
by  M.  de  Momey,  and  several  other  members.  The 
Vice-president,  who  had  taken  the  chair  vhen  it  was 
left  by  M.  Buchec,  here  put  on  his  hat.  The  per9cm> 
who  guarded  the  tribune  were  then  driven  away ;  and 
it  was  immediately  filled  by  more  than  twenty  persons. 
Much  scuflling  for  pUu^es  took  phboe  in  different  partA 
of  the  hall,  and  the  general  soene  of  oonfnaion  was  awful 
It  was  evident  that  the  deputies  tbooght  th^  weore  (o 
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be  immediitelj  massacred.  Many  of  them  endeavoured 
to  get  away,  but  this  was  found  to  be  by  no  means  an 
easj  affair.  It  was  truly  fortunate  that  the  invaders 
were  without  aims ;  as,  in  sueh  a  moment  of  excitement, 
it  is  hard  to  say  what  might  have  happened  had  they 
been  sappUed  with  weapons. 

Amiibt  a  vii^nt  interruption,  Barbes  endeavoured 
to  ha?e  the  petition  in  favour  of  Fohind  read.  M.  Ras- 
pail  ascended  the  tribune,  petition  in  hand.  "Citizens," 
said  he,  "we  come  in  the  name  of  200,000  of  your  fel- 
hws,  who  are  waiting  at  your  gates." 

M.  d'Adebwerd — "  By  virtue  of  what  right  does 
Cttiaen  BAS(NdL  address  this  Assembly,  where  I  am  asto- 
nkked  to  see  him.  I  protest  against  it."  The  only 
answer  to  this  speech  from  the  crowd  was,  "  Turn  him 
oat,  for  interrupting  Citizen  BaspaiL" 

A  long  scene  of  confusion  followed,  in  which  Louis 
Biaac  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  little  quiet.  M.  Kaspail 
again  commenced  reading  the  petition,  and  achieved  it 
amidst  a  noise  that  defied  a  single  word  of  it  being  heard. 
Crowds  still  continued  to  enter  the  hall,  already  filled  to 
suffocation.  The  journalists'  gallery  was  completely 
taken  possession  of;  and  over  our  heads  waved  a  flag, 
with  tiie  inscription,  "  Club  de  U  Montague."  The  day 
was  dreadfully  warm.  The  thousands  of  persons  in  the 
M  had  rendered  the  heat  insupportable.  The  air  was 
besry,  thick,  and  close — one  could  scarcely  breathe  it — 
tlic  whole  frame  seemed  loaded  with  a  dreadful  pressure, 
and  each  inspiration,  in  place  of  affording  relief,  only 
ttlded  to  the  suffering.  Several  of  the  ladies  fainted 
away,  and  were  with  difficulty  restored  to  consciousness. 
H.  Barbes  demanded  that  the  National  Assembly  should 
proclaim  the  people  of  Paris  as  having  merited  the 
tkanb  of  the  country. 

M.  Blanqui  got  on  a  chair,  and  said — ''  Citizens,  if  an 
army  be  despatched  for  the  Bhine,  the  obstacles  which 
the  insurrection  has  encountered  will  disappear.  Every 
cse  wishes  that  Poland  may  again  become  a  nation. 
Another  thing  I  ask  is,  that  the  prisons  may  be  opened." 
I^dru  Bollin  was  the  next  speaker.  He  endeavoured 
aimply  to  quiet  the  great  agitation  which  reigned.  After 
thb,  for  alK>ut  two  hours,  the  hall  was  nothing  but  an 
oidlws  scene  of  confusion.  Many  persons  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  speak,  but  all  met  with  the  like  success. 
About  half-past  three  o'clock,  Lamartine  appeared,  and 
his  presenee,  in  some  measure,  re-established  quiet. 

Barb^  then  nroae,  and  brought  forward  his  proposi- 
tion of  levying  a  milliard  on  the  rich.  Louis  Blanc, 
tteanwhile^  came  in  for  his  fall  share  of  popularity,  as 
he  was  paraded  through  the  hall  carried  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  his  party. 

Barbes  made  a  second  motion,  that  the  beating  of  the 
f^^  should  be  prohibited,  and  that  any  one  con- 
tinoBig  to  beat  it,  should  be  declared  a  traitor  to  the 
iiepabiic. 

Here  Citizen  Hubert  ascended  the  tribtine.  "  Citi- 
wns,"  said  he,  "  in  the  name  of  the  people,  I  declare 
the  National  Assembly  dissolved." 

The  scene  was  now  at  its  height.  Flags,  ornamented 
▼ith  green  bfanclies,  were  waving  about  in  all  parts  of 
the  halL  Yarious  of  the  violent  party,  it  was  now 
thought^  were  about  to  commence  a  general  massacre  of 
the  deputiee.  The  rappel  had  been  meanwhile  beating 
orer  all  Pans,  ftnd  some  slight  suspicions  seemed  to  be 
fonned  by  the  oonspiiators  that  their  caose  was  not  so 
>t(OQg  as  tbegr  had  8iippQMd« 


Such  was  the  excitement  of  M.  Hubert,  that  on  his 
proposing  that  the  National  Assembly  should  be  dis- 
solved, he  fell  into  a  fainting-fit,  which  lasted  more  than 
half-an-hour.  On  returning  to  consciousness,  he  again 
mounted  the  tribune,  and  a  sheet  of  paper  was  handed 
him  on  the  ix)int  of  a  pike.  On  rea^ng  it,  he  cried 
out,  "Citizens,  the  National  Assembly  is  dissolved;" 
and  immediately  turning  round  to  the  Yice-presideut,  he 
shook  his  fist  at  him. 

This  appeared  to  be  a  sign  which  had  been  formerly 
agreed  to  as  a  commencement  of  violent  measures,  as 
many  of  the  violent  party  rushed  on  the  President,  over- 
turning his  chair,  and  installing  in  his  place  a  captain 
of  artillery  who  had  been  very  busy  in  fomenting  the 
riot  during  the  whole  sitting. 

Here  the  following  decree  was  read : — 

"The  people  is  soTereign. 

"Many  members  of  the  representation  of  the  people  hftving: 
quitted  their  places,  and  these  members  having  been  wanting  in 
their  duty,  and  baring  by  this  step  declined  to  acknowledge  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  the  sovereign  people  declares  them  trai- 
tors to  their  country,  and  decides  that  they  be  immediately  arrested, 
and  judged  as  traitors  by  the  sovereign  people.** 

M.  Flotte,  one  of  the  conspirators — "Do  not  allow 
the  members  to  leave  the  hall.  Those  who  fly  from  the 
combat  are  traitors." 

The  person  who  read  the  decree — "  T  demand  that 
their  names  be  called  over,  and  that  the  absentees  be 
arrested." 

M.  Hubert — "I  declare,  in  the  name  of  the  people — 
deceived  by  the  present  representatives — ^that  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  is  dissolved." 

Here  there  was  a  general  cry  of  Five  la  Republiqtte! 
vive  Barbh9  /  and  he  was  quickly  raised  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  some  of  his  party,  and  carried  about  in  triumph. 
To  Sobricr  was  also  accorded  the  same  honours.  Vari- 
ous cries  were  here  made  for  Blanqui.  A  list  of  the 
members  of  the  new  Provisional  Qovemment  was  here 
read.  It  consisted,  according  to  some,  of  BarbH  Louis 
Blanc,  Ledru  Kollin,  Blanqui,  Hubert,  Easpai],  Caussi- 
diere,  Etienno  Arago,  Albert,  and  Lagrange ;  according 
to  others,  of  Pierre  Leroux,  Barbes,  Blanqui,  Cabet, 
Proud'hon,  Louis  Bhmc,  Albert,  Ledru  Rollin,  Hubert, 
and  BaspaiL 

Here  the  hall  was  filled  with  cries  of  "To  arms!  to 
arms !"  "  To  the  Hotel  de  ViUe !"  "  Long  live  the  new 
Provisional  Government !"  and  at  the  same  time  a  stan- 
dard, surmounted  by  a  sword  and  a  red  cap,  was  set  up 
on  the  bureau  of  the  President. 

One  of  the  conspirators  then  called  out,  "We  are  be- 
trayed.    To  arms !  to  arms !  to  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  I" 

A  third  list  of  a  new  Provisional  Government  was 
now  read.  It  contained  the  names  of  Cabet,  Louis 
Blanc,  Pierre  Leroux,  Baspail,  Consid^rant,  Barb^, 
Blanqui,  and  Proud'hon.  Here  one  of  the  party  cried 
out,  "  My  friends,  do  not  name  so  many  Socialists ;  it 
only  hurts  our  cause." 

Barbfcs  was  then  agam  raised  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
people,  and  carried  out  of  the  hall  with  the  leading  con- 
spirators, on  their  way  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

A  voice — "  We  wish  for  a  Democratic  Republic — all 
for  the  people." 

Discussions  now  arose  on  the  list  to  be  adopted  for  a 
Provisional  Government. 

A  voice — "  The  list  must  be  printed,  so  that  it  may 
be  oircuhited  amongst  the  people*'* 
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A  National  Quard  appeared  with  a  muBket  in  the  hall, 
on  which  several  voices  called  out,  "  No  guns." 

The  National  Quard — "  I  retain  it  for  the  cause  of  the 
people." 

From  all  parts^  "  To  arms,  to  arms,"  ''  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville." 

Here  the  sound  of  a  drum  was  heard,  and  several  per- 
sons entered  the  hall,  crying,  "  The  Gfarde  Mobile,  the 
Garde  Mobile." 

Immediately,  an  awful  panic  took  place,  and  the  peo- 
ple, lately  so  violent,  ran  off  in  all  directions  in  the 
greatest  disorder. 

During  the  time  this  scene  was  passing  at  the  Ghain< 
ber,  the  President,  expelled  from  his  bureau,  after  having 
g^ven  order  to  the  questor,  M.  Degous6e,  to  take  all  pos- 
sible measures  for  the  safety  of  the  members,  ran  to  the 
Luxembourg,  where  the  Executive  Commission  were  sit- 
ting. Here  every  means  were  taken  to  put  an  end  to 
the  conspiracy.  At  the  same  time  the  Vice-President, 
and  several  of  the  representatives,  proposed  and  signed 
prodamations,  and  gave  the  necessary  orders,  to  put  at 
the  disposition  of  the  proper  authorities  a  sufficient  force, 
so  as  to  clear  the  Assembly  of  the  intruders,  and  arrest 
the  ringleaders  of  the  conspiracy. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  Chamber  was  very 
nearly  sharing  the  same  fate  as  that  of  the  monarchy. 
It  had  sat  many  days,  and  done  little.  It  had  given 
symptoms  of  reaction,  and  of  listlessness  in  the  cause  of 
the  people.  It  is  to  be  feared  that,  recovered  from  the 
akrm  of  the  15th,  it  will  fall  into  the  mistake  of  think- 
ing itself  above  the  people,  and  follow  the  advice  of  the 
impatient  Monarchists.  If  so — ^and  I  speak  advisedly 
and  solemnly — ^Barb^s  and  his  friends  will  be  carried  to 
rule  on  the  shouhiers  of  the  masses,  and  Terror  be  the 
order  of  the  day.  Where  the  fault?  That  of  the  body 
of  men  who  will  sacrifice  the  Republic,  and  the  generous 
people,  to  their  imbecile  fears  and  personal  and  selfish 
interests. 

Meanwhile  the  leading  conspirators,  save  Louis  Bknc 
and  Conrtais,  who  staid  behind  to  see  how  matters  went, 
moved  towards  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  They  were  Barb^, 
Hubert,  and  a  few  others,  with  Albert,  the  ex-colleague 
of  Louis  Blanc.  Bknqui,  whether  from  cowardice,  or 
from  jealousy  of  Barbb,  whom  he  hated,  did  not  march 
with  them ;  while  Baspul  appears  to  have  slipped  away  in 
the  confusion.  As  to  Sobrier,  he  had  departed  on  another 
mission — that  of  rousing  all  their  friends  to  arms  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  town. 

As  the  column  of  insurgents  advanced,  they  were 
joined  by  small  bodies  of  men  in  blouses,  who  appeared 
waiting  their  arrival;  and,  at  about  five  in  the  evening, 
they  reached  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The  open  place  in  front 
of  this  locality,  which,  on  all  occasions,  has  been  the 
head-quarters  of  every  insurrectionary  movement^  was 
crowded  by  a  Urge  body  of  the  populace.  The  Hotel  dft 
VUle  itself  was  guarded  by  the  Republican  Guard  and 
by  a  considerable  body  of  the  National  Guard.  The  pil- 
lage of  three  armourers'  shops  had  placed  a  considerable 
quantity  of  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  revolters ;  and,  by 
the  show  of  these,  and  by  the  assurance  that  the  National 
Assembly  was  dispersed,  and  a  new  Government  selected, 
whose  orders  they  were  obeying,  the  insurgents  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

The  resistance  offered  cannot  be  said  at  all  to  have 
been  serious,  as  the  Republican  Guard,  National  Guard, 
and  students  of  the  different  schools  could  hftTc  auide  A 


Bucoessfnl  defence.  But  Colonel  Rey»  eitJiar  aetiog  ibe 
part  of  a  traitor,  or  believing  in  the  existenee  of  tlie 
pretended  Provisional  Government,  showed  an  indediioa 
which  completely  demoralised  the  foxoes  within  t^  Mu- 
nicipal Palace.  While  he  was  hesitating,  and  listeoiog 
to  the  reading  of  a  proclamation,  some  dt  the  dubbigti 
were  climbing  over  the  railings,  and  entering  the  Hotel 
In  ten  minutes  more  the  inrargents  had,  to  a  oertaia 
extent,  possession  of  the  Hotel.  In  five  minutes  more, 
as  on  the  memorable  24th  of  February,  the  masses  vere 
at  the  windows,  crying  no  longer  Five  la  EtftMfiu, 
but  Vive  Barbeil  Five  la  Eepubiigue  Democratic! 

A  few  windows,  and  one  or  two  doors  were  brokeo, 
but  that  is  all  the  damage  that  was  done.  Barbes 
entered  one  of  the  first  into  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  with  t 
dozen  of  his  friends.  Hurrying  to  a  hall,  the  veiy  saioe 
in  which  Robespierre  and  his  friends  took  refuge  agaijist 
the  Thermidorians,  he  mounted  on  a  table,  and  theoce 
proclaimed  the  Provisional  Government^  as  it  had  beea 
agreed  on  in  the  National  Assembly.  The  diffeieaee 
between  this  list  and  that  of  the  34th  of  February  was, 
that  the  former  was  proclaimed  by  a  victorious  insur- 
rection, which  had  every  comer  of  Paris  in  its  po8se»- 
sion,  while  this  was  put  forth  by  a  mere  knot  of  eoa- 
spiratora. 

The  names  of  Ledru  Rollin  and  Flooon  exdted  some 
ol^ectious  i  but  the  former  was  at  last  agreed  to,  while 
those  of  Sobrier,  Thore,  Caussidiere,  Blaaqui,  Cabet, 
Raspail,  and  Proud'hon,  were  received  with  i^roaiions 
applause.  Louis  Blanc  and  Albert  w«re  then  adde<t» 
the  latter  being  present. 

The  alarm  was  given  that  the  Hotel  was  being  sur- 
rounded, and  the  people  called  for  the  new  Government 
to  constitute  itself  rapidly,  and  take  vigorous  measures. 
As  the  hall  of  deliberation  was  too  crowded,  Barbes, 
after  a  moment  of  repose,  retired  to  another  ball,  at  tbe 
door  of  which  he  placed  several  sentries,  who  aUowed 
none  but  those  he  permitted  to  come  in.  He  here  to<^ 
a  small  draught  of  wine;  and  then  being  joined  by  Albert 
and  Thor^  he  drew  up  a  list  of  dictation,  whic^  agree- 
ing with  a  printed  one  in  his  podLBt»  was  aoattered  out 
of  a  window  to  the  National  Guard,  Garde  Molnk,  sad 
the  mob  below.  The  names  were  Ledru  RoUin,  Caub- 
sidiere,  Barbes,  Flooon,  Louis  Blanc,  Albert,  and  Thore 
for  Maire  of  Paris.  A  ministry  was  thmi  formed,  in 
which  Raspail  was  declared  Prendent  of  the  Republic; 
Cabet,  Foreign  Minister;  Blanqui,  Home  Offiee ;  Barbes, 
President,  without  a  portfolio;  Ledru  RaUia,  Minister 
of  War;  Albert,  Minister  of  Progress;  and  CaiiBBidi«xe^ 
Prefect  of  Police.  Louis  Blanc  was  placed  on  one  side, 
as  having  deserted  them  in  the  critical  momeat.  The 
words  poiiron/  petite  canaille!  were  freely  aoattered  br 
the  workmen  in  connection  with  his  name. 

But  the  generate  is  beating  without,  and  th«  Hotel 
de  Ville  is  completely  surrounded;  while  the  crowd  with- 
out were  unmercifully  hooting  the  list  of  Communists 
which  were  offered  to  them  as  rulers.  It  was  as  a  last 
desperate  effort,  no  doubt,  then,  that  the  oon8p]z&voc& 
made  another  list,  in  order  to  catch  at  the  support^  which 
they  began  to  see  was  withheld  £rom  them.  It  was  as 
follows: — ^Lamartine,  Louis  Blanc,  Ledru  RoUiOy  Ba»- 
pail,  Barb^,  Blanqui,  Caussidi^  Etienne  An^o^  Albert, 
Hubert,  Sobrier,  Lagrange. 

The  confusion  within  at  this  moment  was  awfuL  It 
was  announced  that  Lamartine  aad  Ledzu  BflDin  wen 
OA  the  Place  harsnguing  \)»  poopiis^i»4h«t  tbsNetsoii*! 
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AssemUj  vtt  iwnrtated — tluti  an  imposing  force  was 
mrjwhenctAon  tbe  side  of  law  and  order.  The 
tmnBh  baeioie  dnadfoL  It  was  proposed  to  barrieade 
nd  dskoA  the  Hotel  do  Yitte^the  EepnUieaa  Guard 
vsrered.  The  popolaoe  jumped  on  chairs  aod  tables, 
scftttering  the  writing  materials  of  tbe  supposed  Provi- 
sknul  Qovenaneaiy  tbna  foroiog  tbem  to  enter  a  smaD 
19m,  which  was  again  gnaided  by  muaefoua  sentries. 
Barb^  he^  to  draw  up  a  prockmation  to  send  to 
tlie  printer,  when  two  capftkbs  of  the  National  Guard, 
followed  by  their  men,  came  up.  The  sentries  made  a 
!ihow  of  defending  the  conspirators,  a  struggle  ensued, 
l»t  the  whole  ci  the  rsd-sashed  body-guard  of  the  £ae- 
tiofl  were  cs^tared. 

Net  IB  iasne  was  left  to  tbe  Hotel  deViUe.  Every- 
vkre  the  National  Guard,  Mobfle,  and  Hne  were  seen; 
nd  all  those  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  weie  caught  in  a  trap, 
Borbes  and  his  associates  were  yiokntly  seized*  Both 
^  and  Albert  weve  yery  nmeh  aknned,  especially  the 
latter,  who,  scarcely  recovered  fstm  a  lavish  breakfast, 
taken  to  rouse  bb  courage,  was  completely  prostrate 
with  fatigue  and  excitement.  Tbey  expected  to  be 
kilied  by  the  indigxiant  Civic  Guard,  who»  in  fact,  several 
times  thrust  at  them  witb  swords  and  bayonets;  nobody 
being  more  savage  and  sanguinary,  I  must  say,  than  the 
shopooracy  of  Pans,  wbsn  victorious. 

Lambs  when  tbe  ^people  triumph^  tbe  IWcb  baur- 
^miir  are  perfectly /»ro0f  when  tbey  are  in  arms  on  a 
day  of  victory.  Tbey  showed  this  in  1830  and  1831 ; 
aud  any  one  who  had  beard  them  talk  on  Monday  would 
soon  We  seen  that  they  were  animated  by  none  of  the 
geneiooa  sentiments  of  the  working  men  on  the  24th  and 
^9th  Febroaiy.  "  Shoot  tbem  without  trial !  pour 
gnp&«hot  on  the  ruffians  I  kill  them !''  was  the  general 
etj  I  heard  from  the  groups  oi  aimed  citizens.  The 
presence  of  huge  bodies  of  workmen  in  the  ranks  alone 
IRnented  the  day,  the  24tb,  being  terrible. 

^ot,  at  one  time,  very  different  feelings  prevailed. 
The  news  got  abroad  that  Lamartine  was  overthrown, 
that  Bhinqui,  Barbes,  and  Raspail,  were  members  of  a 
Dew  Pfovisionid  Government ;  and  wherever  tbe  news 
spread  the  National  Guard  wavered.  Some  were  for 
accepting  it  as  &/aii  od^eaapli,  others  turned  round,  and 
nored  hoime,  leaving  things  to  take  their  chance,  while 
otben  disguised  not  their  re^ieing  at  the  success  of  the 
eoflspincy.  The  energy  of  Marrast,  the  activity  of 
Clement  Thomas,  the  good  conduct  (d  the  Mobile,  the 
»pect  of  Lamartine  in  the  streets  on  horseback — ^made 
tbe  towtt  aware  that  aU  vras  not  lost ;  and  then  the 
people  rolled  as  one  man  to  defend  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Assembly. 

In  an  hour  after  the  capture  of  Barbes  and  his  asso- 
<^ate$  at  the  Hotel  de  YiUe,  the  following  proclamation 
spread  everywhew  satiafiMtion  and  a  fseliug  of  se- 
cority: — 

"FRENCH  REPUBLIC.'' 

"I^UOaTT,  EqUALITT,  FbATERNITY. 

"  National  Awembly. 
''To  the  l^rench  People,  and  (o  tbe  l^atiooal  Guard  of  Paris,  and 
of  ths  Itebtttba. 
**atmam^fnm  IfsfioMd  Aaaenblj^  alaeted  by  the  nnivwaal 
ivinsB  off  tko  poopk,  haa  boon  atladied.  Ita  Prasident  has  been 
cipfitied  fnooi  bio  diair,  and  certain  factiooa  men  have  substituted 
ii«m9clve«  for  your  real  representatiTes,  who  count  upon  you,  and 
^  fiod  citiizcii9,  aa  you  noiy  re]y  upon  them. 

«  DEQOUSES;  (tbe  Qtteitor  Negate). 
''Peril,  MagrVMMS. 


"FBENCH  EEPUBLIC. 

"  LlBUTT,  EqUAUTT,  FaATBKNITT. 

"Hotel  de  ViHe. 
*'  The  National  Assembly  is  not  dissolved.  The  President,  yield- 
ing to  tunralt,  haa  declared  tbe  sitting  adjourned.  Tbe  brave  citi* 
aeaa  of  Paris  are  caQed  on  to  maintasn  the  respeet  due  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  produeed  by  universal  suffrage.  To  attack  the 
National  Assembjy  is  to  attack  the  Republic  oonqnered  in  February, 
and  proehuned  by  the  Assembly. 

"AKMAND  MAKRAST, 
"  (The  representative  of  the  people,  Mayor  of  Paris.) 
**Hi!f  U,  1848. 


-PRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

"LiBKBTT,  EqUAUTY,  PbaTSBHITT. 

**  Paxis,  May  IS,  1848. 
*'CMiseBS-'A  nnltitBde,  misled  by  some  liMitioBa  iieii,  haa  ▼)». 
hrted  the  nalioiud  repreie&tation.  This  inaaae  attend  haa  laOid 
in  eoBseqaence  of  the  nnaaimous  manifsstation  of  the  Parisiaik  po« 
pidation.  Tbe  Qovemment  of  the  RepabUe  will  perfem  its  dirty. 
It  wiU  display  that  degree  of  energy  which  will  secure  pnbHc  order, 
withovt  sdfering  the  sHghteet  violation  of  the  principle  of  liberty. 
"  RECURT  (the  Minifter  of  the  Interioe)." 

The  following  report,  sabmitted  to  the  Executive 
Commission  by  M.  Amfand  Marrast^  Mayor  of  Paris,  wiU 
show  the  path  which  he  took  in  tbe  lite  disturbances: — ' 

*'  TO  TH£  MSXBEItS  O?  TEX  XXECUnVX  C0WI8SI0N. 

**  Citizms — I  will  here,  aoooiding  to  your  desire,  resume  ia 
writing  the  verbal  report  which  I  made  to  you  of  what  passed  at 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  on  the  16th.  At  the  moment  when  the  tri- 
bune was  invaded  by  the  authors  of  the  criminal  attempt  against 
the  sovereignty  of  the  peofrfe,  I  received  infomation  thi^  they  ia« 
tMided  to  proceed  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  there  to  establish  a  Pro- 
visional  Government.  My  duty  called  me  to  my  post,  and  I  went 
immediately.  I  arrived  two  hours  before  the  oonspirators,  and  I 
instantly  ordered  every  measure  to  be  taken  to  hinder  their  entry. 
The  1st  Legion  was  ordered  to  place  itwlf  in  eolnnm  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Plaoe,  on  the  side  of  the  quay ;  and  the  Colonel- 
eomraandant  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  took  all  the  necessary  measures 
to  defend  it.  The  columns  of  the  rioters,  preceded  by  their  stand- 
ards, came  close  up  in  front  of  the  9th  Legion.  Their  chiefs  an- 
nottBced  that  the  Chamber  was  dissolved — ^thatt  the  Executive 
power  no  longer  existed — that  the  National  Guard,  Gnaid  Mobile, 
and  the  army  had,  by  eommon  accord,  proclaimed  a  new  Pro* 
visional  Government. 

"  After  a  few  violent  discussions,  a  musket  was  ibed  at  the  s^ 
cond  commandant  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  who  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Legion,  and  who  energetically  reAised  to  allow  a  passage  to  the 
conspirators.  The  resistance  made  by  M.  Beaumont,  unfortunately, 
was  not  seconded  with  sufficient  force  and  unanimity.  A  chief  of 
a  battalion  of  the  National  Guards  gave  orders  to  put  the  butt  ends 
of  the  guns  in  the  air.  The  Colonel  showed  some  hesitation,  and  tbe 
rioters,  taking  advantage  of  it  to  invade  the  Place,  pushed  violently 
agniBst  the  raiUngs,  which  gave  way  under  the  pressure.  My 
deputy,  eitisen  Adam,  had  akready  descended,  and  had  been  over 
the  different  parts  of  the  Hotel  to  see  that  my  orders  bad  been  ful- 
filled. He  returned  to  my  cabinet,  and  told  me  that  the  Colonel- 
commandant  had  said  thatiie  would  have  to  be  aeoonntable  to  me 
for  what  he  did,  aod  what  he  did  not  do.  I  must  add,  however, 
that  citizen  Rey,  who  filled  this  station,  spoke  to  the  crowd,  ad- 
dressing himself  particularly  to  Barb^,  and  refused  to  open  the 
gate  as  demanded.  Some  moments  after,  however,  M.  Rey  went 
away ;  and  then  immediately  the  gate  was  opened,  on  which  a 
crowd  of  people  rushed  in.  The  oonspirators  cried  out,  *  Where 
is  Marrast — we  must  first  get  rid  of  him.'  I  was  at  this  mo- 
ment in  my  cabinet,  which  I  had  not  left ;  and  was  surrounded 
by  several  representatives,  and  protected  by  fifty  men,  all  resolved, 
like  me,  to  resist  to  the  last,  whatever  might  be  the  result  of  the 
struggle.  Two  or  three  thousand  men  filled  the  courts  and  stairs ; 
they  proceeded  to  a  hall  where  the  deliberations  were  held  on  the 
24th  Pebmary,  and  they  commenced  a  discussion  on  the  names  of 
the  new  Provisional  Government,  proposed  by  them  amidst  an  in- 
describable tumult. 

"  During  this  time  I  had  given  orders  to  the  ushers,  and  to  the 
7tb  and  8thL^oas»  to  march  in  baste  to  the  H^tel  de  ViUe.    I 
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had  signed  a  produnotion,  making  theNntionalGiutrdsfioquaintfld 
with  the  real  state  of  things.  I  had  written  to  you,  citizens,  to 
ask  yon  for  more  forces,  and  to  indicate  the  proper  measure  to  be 
taken  to  drive  out  the  crowd,  who  had  not  found  means  to  enter 
the  hall,  and  to  seize  the  others  when  the  proper  mqment  was 
oome.  The  Legions  arrived  terj  opportunely.  Barbte  and  his 
companions  had  proceeded  to  another  hall,  wUch  they  had  guarded 
with  armed  men.  They  showed  themselves  to  the  multitude  col- 
lected on  the  Place,  from  the  windows ;  and,  at  various  times,  we 
heard  cries  of  Tirtf  5<7rWi*/  Tire  LouU  Blanc!  Vire  Alberi!  Ge- 
neral Foucher  at  this  moment  entered  my  cabinet,  followed  by  his 
staff.  I  ordered  him  to  call  in  two  battalions  of  the  National 
Guards  and  the  Guards  Mobile,  and  to  turn  out  the  crowd  which 
filled  the  courts  and  stairs ;  at  the  same  time  the  hall  where  the 
chie£B  were  assembled  was  surrounded.  My  deputy,  M.  Adam, 
went  himself  into  this  hall,  and  there  made  the  first  arrests.  An 
order  was  immediately  given  to  allow  no  one  to  go  out  of  the 
Hotel  de  Yille,  and  to  guard  all  the  issues  by  which  Barb^s,  Albert, 
and  their  companions  might  possibly  escape.  Citizens  liunartine 
and  Ledru  BoUin  arrived  at  this  moment,  and  they  were  soon  after 
followed  by  General  C.  Thomas.  Some  officers  of  the  National 
Guard  now  informed  us  that  they  would  take  upon  them  to  arrest 
all  the  citizens,  without  distinction,  who  had  invaded  the  Hdtel  de 
Yille ;  but  as  there  were  amongst  them  several  representatives  of 
the  people,  they  demanded  a  written  order.  It  was  immediately 
delivered,  signed  by  me  and  the  two  members  of  the  Executive 
Cjmmission. 

**  The  commander  of  a  battalion  of  the  Gth  Lagion  had,  however, 
already  arrested  Barb6s.  The  superior  officers  of  the  artillery  of 
the  National  Guard  seized  Albert;  and  one  and  all  made  the  most 
energetic  and  generous  efforts  to  save  these  representatives  from 
the  smallest  ill-usage,  although  their  conduct  excited  the  greatest 
indignation.  Two  other  officers  made  a  search  in  all  the  different 
parts  of  the  hotel,  and  by  this  means  nearly  150  persons  were  ar- 
rested. This  number  was  increased  in  the  evening,  and  we  have 
had  more  than  200  persons  under  our  hands. 

'*  You  see,  citizens,  that  if,  by  wetikness,  by  treason,  by  fault,  or 
by  crime,  the  conspirators  were  able  to  install  themselves  in  one 
hall  of  the  Hdtel  de  Ville,  they  were  not,  for  one  instant,  masters 
of  it.  I  never  censed  to  command  there,  nor  did  I  eease  to  give 
my  orders ;  and  the  incertitude  which,  for  a  moment,  produced 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  a  small  number  of  the  National  Guards, 
having  been  dissipated,  both  my  deputy  and  myself  had  only  one 
occupation — that  of  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  arrest  the  con- 
spirators, while  avoiding  the  effusion  of  blood, 

**  I  ought  to  add,  that  the  commander  of  the  0th  Legion,  of  whom 
I  have  already  spoken,  has  sent  in  his  resignation.  I  have  abo 
received  that  of  Colonel  Vautier,  and  of  a  standard-bearer  named 
Query.  As  to  Colonel  Hey  and  his  deputy,  they  have  both  been 
arrested. 

**  Salutation  and  Fraternity. 

"  Armand  Marrast, 
•*  Representative  of  the  People,  and  Mayor  of  Paris." 

The  following  interesting  paragraph  appears  in  a 
journal: — 

"  Further  details  respecting  the  events  of  Monday  have  been 
obtained.  When  the  head  of  the  insurgent  column  reached  the 
Hotel  de  Yille,  the  B«publican  Guard  prepared  to  resist,  but,  after 
some  conversation  with  Colonel  Rey  and  the  garrison,  the  gates 
were  opened,  and  the  Hotel  was  invaded.  A  person  who  was  half- 
spectator,  half-actor,  gives  the  following  particulars: — 

** '  The  invaders  immediately  sot  to  work  to  draw  up  lists  of 
the  new  Government,  without  thinking  of  anything  else.  Two 
young  men  were  so  engaged,  when  an  employ6  entered  and  asked 
them,  with  a  great  assumption  of  dignity,  what  right  they  had  to 
be  there.  They  answered  that  they  were  there  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  that  the  National  Assembly  waa  dissolved,  and  that  they  were 
concocting  a  Provisional  Ooveniraent.  At  the  same  moment,  a  num- 
ber of  the  insurgents  rushed  into  the  room,  whereupon  the  poor  em- 
ploy^  turned  very  pale,  and  stammered, "  Ah !  gentlemen,  yon  are  ex- 
ercising your  right,  you  may  continue!'*  but  no  notice  was  taken  of 
him.  Burb^  was  worn  out  by  the  fatigue  and  emotions  of  the  day. 
He  asked  for  something,  and  a  person  connected  with  the  H6tel 
brought  him  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux  and  a  glass.  He  took  a  glass, 
and  went  into  an  a4joining  room,  with  several  other  persons,  to  draw 
up  a  proclamation.  Lists  of  the  new  Government  were  thrown  out 
of  the  windows,  and  the  people  shouted,  **  Yive  Barb^sl"  but  so 
Uttlo  waa  pnblio  opinion  with  us  that  many  made  sareaama  on  the 


names.  When  an  officer  of  the  staff  amved»  MaoaMnag  ^Ht  tiie 
National  Assembly  waa.  re-establiahed,  the  orowd  wbidi  bad  just 
cried  "  YiTe  Barbel"  shouted  "  Yive  rAssemU^  NatioBaler ' 

**  Many  peraoos  esci^ed  from  the  Hdtel — ^M.  Manwt  kiaadf 
enabled  two  students  to  do  so.  When  the  National  Guard  entered 
the  H6tel  de  Yille,  some  of  the  insurgents  protested  in  the  name 
of  tlie  people,  but  they  were  aoon  put  down  by  threats,  and  cnn 
of,  *  Vite  PAuemUee  NaHomaUP  Oae  of  the  Nalinial  Qmxk, 
not  knowing  exactly  in  what  potitioa  things  wwe,  said  that  tk 
reason  why  the  new  Provisional  Government  waa  aot  ^iproved  \k 
public  opinion  was,  that  the  name  of  M.  Lamartine  did  not  appear 
in  the  lists.  '  Oh !  there  is  no  objection  to  that,*  said  one, '  «e 
will  add  it  ;*  and  taking  a  pen,  he  wrote  the  name.  The  list  thai 
stood  thus — ^Lamartine,  Lonia  Blanc,  Ledru  EoHin,  Baspail,  Bsr- 
b^  Bhttqni,  Causaidi^  Etieaae  Arago,  Albert,  Hnheit,  Sobricr, 
Lagrange.     The  following  document  was  found : — 

"  *  The  Provifional  Government,  taking  into  oonaidflcatwn  tk 
wish  of  the  people,  dedaree  that  it  will  immediate^  notify  to  the 
Russian  and  German  governments  the  order  to  reconstitutr  Po- 
land, and  if  they  do  hot  do  it,  the  government  of  the  French  Re- 
public wiQ  immediately  dedaie  war  agaiBst  them. 

<*  *  The  Membert  of  the  Pnyviaanal  Govcnneat. 

«*Paria»lBth  May,  1848.*** 

"This  document  bears  the  stamp  of  the  Maine  of  Paris,  but  w 
not  signed,** 

Meanwhile  the  aspect  of  Paris  vas  singular. 
About  four  o'clock  I  was  in  the  Palais  Boyal,  and 
I  was  told  that  the  National  Assembly  was  dis- 
solved, while  the  rappd  still  beat  furioaslj  on  everr 
side.  I  harried  to  the  Rue  Bichelieu,  and  met  the 
whole  6th  Legion  of  the  National  Guard  descending 
towards  the  river.  It  was  half-past  four  ere  thej 
reached  the  Tuileries ;  and  some  orders,  given  in  a 
whisper  to  the  colonel,  sent  them  off  in  the  direction 
of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Their  air  waa  most  deter- 
mined and  warlike,  particularly  that  of  the  working 
men  among  them,  who  complained  bitterly  of  the  in- 
jury to  the  cause  of  labour  done  by  such  insensate 
conduct  on  the  part  of  their  fHends,  as  the  conspir- 
ators called  themselves. 

In  a  few  minutes  another  legion  came  down  on  its 
way  to  the  Assembly,  which,  next  minute,  was  met 
by  another  coming  fhim  it.  I  interrogated  one  or 
two  of  the  National  Guard.  l%ey  knew  nothing. 
They  were  only  aware  that  an  attack  had  been  made 
on  the  Assembly ;  but  in  what  position  the  Govern- 
ment of  France  was,  they  could  not  say.  I  heard 
well-dressed  people  asking  questions ;  and  when  toM 
that  Barb^s,  Raspail,  Blanqui,  were  the  Provisional 
Government,  they  turned  away  and  smiled,  for  there 
was  hope,  perhaps,  for  their  party. 

I  cannot  but  say  that  the  feeling  of  the  NaUocal 
Guard  itself  was  undecided.  Many  wavered,  and 
seemed  to  wish  to  know  what  was  the  actual  amount 
of  success  of  the  Socialists  and  Republicans,  ere  they 
acted  against  them.  On  the  Boulevards,  hnndrpda 
of  worthy  citiEens  showed  extreme  indeeinon.  Hav- 
ing been  told  by  officious  agents  of  the  oonspiraton 
that "  the  people"  had  expelled  the  Assembly,  elected 
a  new  Provisional  €k>vemment,  and  proeeeded  to  in- 
stall it  at  the  Municipal  Palace  or  Hotel  de  VUle, 
they  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  took  it  as  a  fait 
aeeamplL  This  arose  from  a  variety  of  eonaea.  In 
the  first  place,  the  shopkeepers  are,  it  must  be  said, 
not  at  all  partial  to  fighting ;  fifty  armed  imwien 
are  worth  two  hundred  of  the  middile  daasea  at  any 
time.  In  the  next,  a  large  portion  of  them  are  mo* 
narehista ;  and  they  had  a  vague  noiioii  tiiat  any  tri- 
umph of  violence  would  bring  biKk  their  darUag  state 
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oFpanir6  obedienee  and  Blarery.  Again,  the  French 
are  the  readiest  people  in  the  -world  to  accept  for  a 
while  a  /aiY  accompli, 

I  recollect  on  Tharsday  the  24th  of  Febrnary,  at 
five  in  the  afternoon,  after  leaping  fifty  barricades, 
and  mixing  for  hours  with  the  dying  and  the  dead — 
after  qnitting  the  boming  post  of  the  municipal 
goard,  and  witnessing  the  sack  of  the  Tuileries  and 
Palais  Royal,  suddenly  arriying  on  the  Boulevards, 
within  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
scene  of  action,  and  w^th  barricades  across  the  way, 
and  finding  hundreds  of  well-dressed  walkers  quietly 
taking  their  after-dinner  stroll,  as  unconcerned  as  if 
a  monarchy  had  not  just  fallen,  and  the  whole  world 
been  shaken  ttom  end  to  end  by  the  cannon  of  the 
Parisian  Hepublicans. 

There  are  those  living  who  recollect  w^oll  the  crowds 
of  well-dressed  walkers,  from  the  Fauboarg  St.  Ger- 
main and  other  fiashionable  distriots  of  Paris,  as  well 
as  the  tens  of  thousands  of  all  classes,  who  made  a 
leCe-day  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tuileries  and 
Place  Lonis  XY.,  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  August, 
1790»  when,  after  a  bloody  battle,  in  which  six  thou- 
sand people  and  military  fell,  the  Tuileries  became 
the  prey  of  the  masses,  and  the  monarchy  of  ages 
fell  shattered  to  atoms. 

It  is  not»  therefore,  astonishing  if,  on  the  15th  of 
May,  the  advent  of  a  Socialist  and  Terror-pregnant 
Provisional  Government  excited  very  little  astonish- 
ment, and  for  a  while  little  repulsion  in  many.  The 
French  people,  in  revolution,  are  astonished  at  no- 
thing; and  well  may  it  be  so,  when  their  capital  has, 
iu  sixty  years,  seen  a  National  Assembly  elected  for 
the  fir«t  time  in  France,  crushing  feudalism  and  clip- 
ping the  wings  of  monarchy ;  the  taking  of  the  Bastile ; 
three  captures  of  the  Boyal  Palace  of  the  Tuileries 
(1790,  1890, 1848);  the  rule  of  the  tiger  Marat,  the 
denial  of  God,  the  deification  of  Beason,  the  stem 
bot  terrible  Robespierre,  the  bloody  Danton,  the  fall 
of  these  men,  and  of  the  Republic;  the  Directory, 
their  expulsion  by  a  fortunate  soldier;  a  Corsican 
military  student,  the  Consul,  then  Emperor;  the 
splendour  of  an  Empire;  Paris  the  capital  of  Europe; 
an  English  army  in  its  walls;  a  Bourbon  on  tiie 
throne;  the  hundred  days;  a  Bourbon  again,  and 
then  another;  a  revolution,  an  Orleans  dynasty;  a 
revolution,  and  a  Republic. 

After  recollecting  that  the  above  is  the  history  of 
Paris  for  sixty  years,  it  need  scarcely  be  matter  of 
surprise  that  Barbes,  Blanqui,  Cabot,  and  Co.,  ex- 
cited less  dislike,  and  less  astonishment  than  is  gene- 
rally believed. 

But  there  were  those  who  were  aware  of  the  full 
€*jQseqnences  of  the  advent  of  these  men,  many  ardent 
and  siii€ere»  but  all  dangerous ;  utopists,  when  not 
n^nea. 

Among  those  were  Marrast,  Clement  Thomas,  and 
;ihe  Provisional  Government.     It  is  the  custom  to 

elare  that  the  National  Guard  did  everything  of 
heir  own  accord  on  Monday  the  16th,  and  that  the 
ProviaioDAl  Glovemment  went  for  nothing  in  the  ac- 
Iritj  displayed.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  Marrast, 
lie  znoit  active,  and  perhaps  the  most  clever  man  in 
bo  whole  Republican  party,  was  hard  at  work,  as 
been  seen.  Baches  the  President,  Degouss^ 
Qaestor,  wero  the  one  harrjing  «boat  V>  put  pep*  ] 


pie  in  possession  of  the  truth,  the  other  leading  the 
National  Guard  on  to  the  chase  of  the  rioters.  La- 
martine  and  Ledru  Rollin,  after  braving  the  insults 
and  daggers  of  the  mob,  were  in  the  streets  on  horse- 
back, leading  the  civic  troops  to  the  expected  attack 
of  the  Hotel  deVille. 

It  will,  however,  add  much  to  the  clearness  of  my 
account,  if  I  give  that  of  the  Moniteur,  the  official 
organ  of  the  French  Government,  which  is  worthy 
of  being  preserved: — 

**  MoodnT,  ahont  one  oVlock,  the  NationnI  Asaemblr  wns  inTaded 
by  a  crowd,  at  iiret  by  no  means  nnmerous,  but  which  soon  increased 
to  serend  thoiunnds  of  perMms.  The  pretext  of  this  attempt  was 
the  presentation  of  a  petition  in  fcvonr  of  Poland.  The  petitioners, 
who  were  met  nt  the  door  of  the  Hall  of  the  Repre«ent«tives  by 
M.  de  Lomartine,  soon  forced  their  way  past  him,  and  rushed  into 
the  hall,  excited  by  some  members  of  the  Assembly,  who  partici- 
pated in  this  crime  of  l^se-sovereignty.  The  hall  of  deliberations 
was  violated,  and  the  tribune  usurped  by  seditious  orators.  The 
most  awful  tumult  reigned  in  the  Ajnembly,  and  interpeUations 
took  phuse  between  the  insurgents  and  some  of  the  representatives. 
The  hall  was  filled  with  the  populace,  who  seemed  to  obey  a  watch- 
word well  known  and  accepted,  which  allowed  no  silence  to  take 
place,  except  to  the  speeches  of  MM.  Blanqui  and  RaspaU.  The 
Assembly,  however,  disphyed  the  most  admirable  attitude.  Calm 
in  the  midst  of  this  horrible  disorder,  it  waited  in  silenoe  and  with- 
out fear,  until  this  insensate  fury  waa  worn  out.  At  length,  about 
four  o'clock,  the  insurgents  scattered  over  the  hemicycle  seats, 
paaaages,  and  tribunes,  began  to  retire,  declaring  that  they  would 
wait  for  the  deliberations  of  the  Assembly,  but  that  they  would  not 
entirely  leave  the  pUcc  until  the  representatives  had  decided  to 
declare  war  in  favour  of  Poland,  and  the  immediate  commencement 
of  hostilities.  Citixen  Blanqui  even  increased  these  demands,  and 
by  the  side  of  Poland,  he  treated  of  the  affairs  of  Rouen,  and  de- 
manded the  punishment  of  the  bonrgeoise  guard  of  that  town. 
Even  before  these  disastrous  scenes  commenced,  and  while  they 
were  going  forward,  the  Commission  of  the  Executive  Power,  seated 
at  the  Luxembourg,  guve  all  the  necessary  orders  both  to  prevent 
and  to  overcome  the  insurrection.  Citizens  Gamier  Pagi^s,  Arago, 
and  Marie,  with  admirabhs  unity,  disposed  of  all  the  miliUry  and 
administrative  forces  of  the  city.  Citixens  Lamartine  and  Ledru 
Rollin  went  to  the  Chamber,  where  they  were  wholly  disregarded, 
and  where  their  voices  were  completely  impotent  before  the  insur- 
rection. However,  the  National  Guard,  called  together  by  the 
rappelt  which  beat  in  all  the  legions,  surrounded  the  vicinities  of 
the  National  Assembly,  and  the  conspirators  menaced  to  be  there 
made  prisoners,  retired  and  went  off  to  the  Hfitel  de  Ville.  After 
a  short  struggle  they  saceeeded  in  entering,  but  by  the  courage  and 
determination  of  citixen  Marrast,  the  Mayor,  and  his  deputy  citisen 
Adam,  the  conspirators  were  seized.  Citizens  Barbes  and  Albert, 
who  formed  a  part  of  a  new  Government  prockumed  by  some  of 
these  insensate  persons,  were  made  prisoners,  and  guarded  under 
escort.  A  little  later,  the  National  Assembly  decreed  the  accusa- 
tion of  these  two  representatives,  the  conduct  of  whom,  if  it  be 
justifiable,  must,  at  a  future  time,  be  defended  before  the  legal  au- 
thorities of  the  country. 

"About  five  o'clock  all  was  finished,  the  deliberations  of  the 
Chamber  were  n»sumwl,  citi7.en«  Gamier  Pagos,  Arago,  and  Marie, 
returned  to  the  Assembly,  for  the  double  purpose  of  assuring  it  of 
the  safety  of  the  country,  and  to  render  an  account  of  the  measures 
which  Imd  been  token,  and  to  inform  it  of  those  which  were  still 
necessary.  Citizens  Lamartine  and  Ledru  Rollin,  who  had  gone 
to  the  H6tcl  de  Ville,  soon  returned  to  the  Chamber ;  after  which 
citizen  Armand  Marrast  ascended  the  tribune,  and,  assuring  them 
of  safety,  gnvc  an  account  of  the  defeat  of  the  conspirators,  arrested 
and  held  under  the  guard  of  citizen  Adam,  deputy  Mayor  of  Paris. 
Dnrinjj  tliis  day,  which  might  Imve  compromised  the  hopes  of  the 
Republic,  and  wliich,  thank  heaven,  will  only  eontolidate  it,  every 
one  did  his  duty:  the  National  Assembly,  which  preserved  ita 
calm  dignity  in  spite  of  the  menaces  and  fury  of  the  insurgents — 
the  Executive  Commission,  who  throughout  the  whole  day  displayed 
the  most  energetic  and  vigorous  solicitude  for  the  preservation  of 
public  order — the  National  Guard  of  Paris  and  of  the  boKiieme^ 
who,  with  the  most  praiseworthy  seal,  put  themaelvei  under  the 
command  of  the  aathoritiea — ^the  army  which  displayed  equal  ardour 
— the  Garde  Mobile,  which  showed  an  admirable  devotednesa  and 
aa  incomparable  energy— the  people,  who  expwswd  their  terror  for 
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thite  ioMOWte  disorders,  which  muufeited,  in  the  moet  oneqnivo- 
ciJ  nuuLner,  their  sympathies  for  the  aathorities  chosen  by  the  Na- 
tional Assemb^ — the  delegates  from  the  departments,  who,  called 
to  a/fi^,  were  obliged  to  contribute  to  the  suppression  of  an  emevie 
—the  stodents  at  the  Ck>llege8,  who  gave  proofb,  as  they  have  always 
done,  of  the  most  devoted  patriotism,  and  the  greatest  iAteliigence. 
The  arrested  peiwms,  who  are  very  nomeroos,  will  sooq  be  punished 
aooording  to  their  deserts;  and  this  day,  long  announced  as  decisive 
by  the  conspirators,  will  only  turn  to  the  profit  of  order,  and  to  the 
eonfbslon  of  bad  citizens,  who  are  not  afraid  thus  foolishly  to  risk 
the  destinies  of  the  country." 

Further  on  it  says  : — 

"  The  day  which  we  have  just  concluded  has  been  full  of  the 
most  terrible  emotions,  and  it  may  bring  after  it  the  most  happy 
consequences,  if  the  publie  reason  Imows  how  to  draw  from  these 
oonsequonoet  all  the  results  which  they  eany  with  them.  From  nine 
Jb  the  Aoming,  the  Executive  Commission,  sitting  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg, preecribed  all  the  measures  which  were  necetery  for  crush- 
ing the  plot  of  the  conspirators,  assuring  the  deliberations  of  the 
AMembly,  and  restoring  to  the  capital  ita  security  and  repose.  Un- 
fNtunatcly,  these  orders,  transmitted  with  all  necessary  promptitode 
and  energy,  were  either  disregarded  or  not  executed  aa  they  ought 
to  have  been.  The  Executive  Commission  did  not  oease,  for  one 
iastant,to  watch  over  the  public  8afety,and  its  Tigilanoe  was  crowned 
with  success  at  five  o'clock  in  the  erening.  The  National  Guard, 
caHed  together  by  the  rappel  which  was  beaten  in  all  the  legions, 
united  in  enormous  masses  to  surround  all  the  issues  of  the  Na- 
tional kmeadAj,  The  dubbists,  intimidated  by  these  preparatiotts 
during  this  time,  left  the  National  Assembly  which  they  had  so 
lately  foreably  entered,  and  proceeded  to  the  Hdtel  de  Yille,  which 
th^  entered  after  a  dight  resistance,  iissembled  in  one  of  the 
halls,  they  proclaimed  a  Provisional  Government,  which  was  soon 
rephiDed  by  a  second,  and  which  in  turn  gave  way  to  a  third. 
Hardly  had  this  pretended  GoTemment  been  announced,  when,  by 
oideit  given  by  eitisen  Marraat,  Mayor  of  Paris,  the  members  of 
tUa  Government  of  conspirators  were  arrested.  Confided  some 
moments  after  to  the  care  of  citizen  Adam,  the  priaonei*  were  de- 
tained in  one  of  the  halts  of  the  HAtel  de  YiUe,  until  the  authori- 
ties had  deliberated  on  their  case.  In  the  evening,  the  Executive 
Commission  took  measures  by  which  the  oonspirators  were  tnns- 
ISstred  to  the  port  of  Yincennea,  under  the  charge  of  a  strong  escort. 
%  eigfat  o'clock  Paris  repoaed  in  the  moat  complete  security." 

Meaowhile,  two  hundred  thousand  men,  the  whole 
of  the  National  GuaM  of  Paris,  of  the  banlieue, 
the  entire  Garde  Hohile  were  under  arms.  The 
town  was  like  a  camp.  E^ery  publie  building  was 
occupied  militarily.  The  Luxembourg  was  guarded 
like  a  camp.  The  garden  of  the  Tuileries  was  filled 
with  soldiers,  whole  regiments  of  whom  entered  Paris 
in  the  erening. 

The  next  measure  was  to  arrest  the  heads  of  the 
insurgents,  and  thus  prevent  the  organisation  of  a 
tremendous  night  insurrection.  In  the  Rue  de  Ri- 
roll.  No.  16,  within  twenty  paces  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Tuileries,  is  a  house,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Civil  List.  When  the  Revolution  occurred  it  be- 
came the  residence  of  Sobrier,  the  office  of  the  Com- 
mune de  Paris,  the  centre  of  the  Revolutionary  com- 
mittee, and  the  barracks  of  a  post  of  Montagnards. 
All  knew  that  here  sat  the  dreaded  committee  of 
pnblic  safety,  which,  in  the  hour  of  victory,  was  to 
cover  France  with  guillotines.  No  sooner  was  the 
news  made  known  that  law  and  order  had  triumphed, 
than  a  move  was  made  in  this  direction. 

I  was  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  at  seven  o'doek,  when 
I  saw  several  battalions  of  the  National  Guard  rush- 
ing down  the  street  in  perfect  order,  their  drums 
heating  a  charge.  Their  guns  were  in  their  hands, 
and  U^y  seemed  about  to  enter  into  a  bloody  con- 
lltet  Behind  them  came  a  battalion  of  the  Garde 
Mobile,  showing  the  utmost  and  wannest  enthusiasm. 
In  on  InstMit  they  hud  suiroundecl  Sohrier's  houae^ 


while  pickets  flew  to  guard  every  neighbonxingissae 
by  which  the  inmates  could  possibly  escape.  A 
parley  was  then  held.  The  Montagnards  had  barri- 
caded themselves  in,  and  being  amply  provided  with 
ammunition  and  arms,  it  was  expected  ihey  would 
have  defended  themselves.  But  their  chie&were 
absent ;  they  knew  only  that  their  party  was  de- 
feated ;  and,  after  a  senous  delay,  they  surrendered 
at  discretion. 

The  house  was  searched  everywherei,  all  paperi 
seized,  and  every  effort  made  to  find  the  ringleader. 
Fortunately  for  him,  he  wa^  absent,  as  in  the  firit 
fury  of  the  National  Guard  he  would  have  perished. 
The  papers  found  in  his  house  not  only  are  curious, 
but  they  throw  such  a  light  upon  the  schemes  of  the 
whole  party,  that  I  have  no  apology  to  ofier  £or  gir- 
ing  them. 

To  show  yon  what  the  intentions  of  the  eenspinton 
were,  and  tins  is  important,  I  give  yon  the  aeoeant,  from 
the  journals,  of  the  documents  found  in  Bobrier's  botuc : 

'*  There  were  published  yesterday  five  out  oi  seven  decrees  foai4 
in  the  house  of  Sobrier,  No.  16,  Rue  de  BivoH,  and  deposited  at 
the  Chamber  of  Representatives  by  H.  Jeande),  of  the  £d  hpm. 
They  had  been  prepared  in  advance,  and  y«t,  in  their  ptaaaiMa>  it 
was  staled  that  the  Nation^  Assembly  had  ftred  vpOB  the  paopie, 
who  came  peaceably  to  present  a  petition  in  £i>voBr  of  the  Poles. 
The  names  of  the  future  Committee  of  Public  Safisty  were  left  in 
bbutk.  Known  patriots  were  to  constitute  a  new  National  Quid, 
to  be  called  La  Foree  Onvri^.  AH  bttrgesses  appeaona^  ia  aai- 
form  or  in  arms  were  dedaiad  to  he  owtkarcd.  All  kaawn  es^ 
talirtB  were  to  be  called  upon  ibr  a  qw^  of  yi<ipe»ty»taa,  to  wikh 
the  title  of  Imp6t  Fraternel  waa  to  be  given,  ranging  from  oae-ifth 
up  to  the  moiet}'  of  their  income  in  progression,  according  to  the 
amounts  of  their  incomes,  or,  in  ease  of  rdhsal,  to  be  liable  to  coa- 
fiscation.  The  levy  of  thia  tax  waa  to  be  entrasted  to  La  lont 
Ouvri^  and  its  produce  divided  among  thair  katSHee  in  alpha- 
betical  order.  We  now  proceed  to  a  aHmmary  of  these  pnQoeiai 
decrees;^ 

*< '  First  Decree.— Isi  the  name  of  the  peofk  fegOMraloR  d 
Paris,  founders  of  the  Republic  of  February  and  Hi^,  1846,  tht 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  declares*— That  the  National  Asaeabl?, 
composed  in  great  part  of  reactionaries,  has  ridated  its  nissios ; 
that  it  haa  lost  precious  time  when  nuaeiy  demanded  the  bd^ 
prompt  measures ;  that  it  haa  refitted  to  create  a  Miaidiy  of  la- 
bour ;  that  it  has  sought  its  strength  in  the  piles  of  aims  it  km 
amassed  within  the  Assembly,  when  it  ought  to  hate  caused  itself 
to  be  respected  by  its  moral  force  alone,  and  by  fulfilling  its  misBoa 
with  devoted  seal ;  that  it  attributes  to  itself  the  right  and  power 
of  oppression,  by  suffering  the  troops  to  enter  Paris,  and  by  grant- 
ing  to  its  President  the  right  ol  caHing  them  oat  aa  wsU  as  tht 
National  Guards  of  France ;  that  it  haa  attaeied  the  Uberty  sol 
sovereignty  of  the  people  proclaimed  on  the  bairieadea  of  FebrnszT, 
by  depriving  the  people  by  a  law  of  the  right  of  presenting  a  peti- 
tion ;  that,  in  fine,  it  has  fired  upon  the  people  eoming  pcarnhlT 
to  present  a  petition  in  &vour  of  the  Poles — conaeqaeiitly,  thr 
ifeople  of  Paris,  aa  the  advanced  gvani,  luwe  taken  upon  theBMdvn 
the  charge  of  watching  over  the  trusts  committed  to  the  rqmaA- 
tatives,  and  which  they  have  violated ;  declares  them  to  be  dqifi^ed 
nf  all  power,  and  have  constituted  a  Committee  of  Public  Sa&ri, 
composed  of  the  following  nine  members.  (The  names  of  the  nnn- 
bera  ore  not  inacfted.)  Thia  Committee  ia  invealed  with  nafimitrf 
powers  for  constituting  and  organising  a  trnfy  democratic  mfsbhe, 
and  by  stifling  reaction  with  the  meat  enoigBtie  meana^if  it  ihbald 
dare  to  show  itself  again.' 

"  The  second  decree  is  missing.  The  thixd  decree  declares,  thai 
all  administrative  and  judiciary  powers,  aS  public  charges  and  fbs»- 
tiona,  aU  privilegea  aad  moaopoties,  withottt  fetindfioa,  are  aha- 
liahed,  never  to  he  re^eatiAlidied.    Urn  dacMe  says  ^^ 

"  *  Measures  shall  be  promptly  taken  for  mmitltnling  frmk 
powers,  and  for  indemnifying  those  who  now  hold  ehaiges.  Thi 
police  of  the  towns  and  communes  shall  be  vested  in  the  Fans 
Ouvri^re,  to  be  hereafter  constituted.  The  mfffon  idfaae  sfaaO  pre- 
serv  audi  a  poiticm  of  their  rfnthorf^  aa  amy  be  mmtVi  far  ear 
ryia^  the  prescBl  decree  islo  CMe«tioa»* 
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"  litis  dMne  f orUier  oo&Uuis  six  artieltt  idaUng  to  the  fonath 
tkm  and  &nctioiu  of  Uie  omnidtml  committeeB,  to  supersede  the 
present  mojucipal  councils.  These  comraittecs  were  to  verify  the 
]ni1))ic  funds  of  their  towns  and  communes ;  to  act  as  judges  in  all 
poiiee  quMtions  ariiing  ottt  of  the  exMUtion  of  deerees.  Known 
pitiioto  were  to  be  formed  into  an  armed  foree,  to  be  called  fonc 
Oa? ribe»  with  anthoritj  to  take  the  arms  of  all  other  citizens  with- 
out distinction.  No  others  of  the  people,  particiiUrly  the  buigesaes, 
vere  to  appear  in  public  dressed  as  National  Guards  or  armed. 
ErfTT  dtizen  who  might  infringe  this  decree  was  to  be  outUwed. 

"  '  DwrtfA  Deent. — Considering  that  the  necessitous  citiiens 
BBst  be  imnediate^  relieTed,  and  that  this  etn  be  done  only  by 
tbost  who  Are  rieh,  bat  have  been  hiding  their  money  daring  the 
last  three  months — considering  that  the  Traternity,  written  on  all 
oar  public  monuments,  may  no  bnger  be  a  mere  vaiu  and  empty 
wofd,  but  be  mani(bsted  by  acts— it  is  decreed  that  all  capitalists 
ibaO,  witbia  ire  days  from  the  date  of  receiving  notice,  pay  the 
SOB  of  SOOfr.  per  l,000fr.  upon  their  tent,  amounting  to  above 
1.30Qfr^  and  not  more  than  S,500fr. ;  of  SoQfr.  per  l,000fr.  if  above 
3,500fr.,  and  not  more  than  5,000fr. ;  and  so  on  in  progression,  until 
tb«  tax  amounts  to  one-half  of  the  income.  Within  the  same  time, 
ereiT  bndoiwner  paying  more  than  lOOfr.,  and  nnder  250fr.  per  an- 
wm  br  Inad-tax,  shaU  psy  iu  addition  25fr.  for  every  60fr.  of  tnch 
tu;  if  the  Innd-tn  be  26Dfr.,  and  under  l,000fr.  per  annwn,  he 
ibill  pay  in  addition  lOOfr.  for  every  50fr. of  such  tax;  if  the  Und- 
tsx  be  l,000fr.,  and  under  6,000fr.,  he  shall  pay  150fr.  for  every 
SOir.  of  sQch  tax;  and  if  the  land-tax  be  5,000fr.,  or  upwards,  he 
Aall  pay  SOQfr.  for  every  80fr.  of  such  tax.  If  capitalists  or  land- 
OTUfs  foil  to  pay  the  additional  taxes  above  levied,  their  capitals 
aadlattled  property  ahaU  be  eooiseated,  and  applied  for  the  relief 
of  tbe  aeeeeiitoBa  of  their  respeetive  eommnnes.* 

**  This  decree  contains  further  provisions  for  the  distribution  of 
tlie  moneys  thus  raised  among  the  necessitous,  and  concludes  with 
a  artide  deelaring  that  the  Force  Ouvriire  is  charged  with  the 
aatafenanee  of  order;  and,  hstly,  that  every  eitixen  found  drank 
ibaff  be  iapriioiied  three  di^,  and  kept  upon  aoip,  breed,  and 
viler. 

"  The  ifth  decree  is  missing.  The  sixth  decree  ordains  that  the 
Banicipal  eonunittees  shall  immediately  convoke  their  Communes, 
to  a<Tkaowledg«  the  new  EepubUe,  with  the  Committee  of  Public 
Ssfetf,  ns  the  Government.  The  eeventh  deeree  declares  that  an 
wgamiatioa  n#  Uhoor,  fooaded  upon  the  beat  posaible  basis,  ahall 
be  pnoulgatod  in  three  weeks^  and  shall  be  entirely  in  the  interests 
of  the  wnrh—n,  protecting,  aa  fur  aepoaaible^  the  just  righU  of  the 


Sobrier,  however,  had  been  arrested  on  the  oppo- 
■ite  side  of  the  river,  and  so  had  Kaspail,  vhile  Hu- 
bert, arreated  for  a  moment^  succeeded  in  afterwards 
eK^>iag. 

Perhaps  Paris  was  nerer  more  lingnlar  in  its  as- 
pect than  this  eTening.  A  boat  eight  o'clock  the 
vhole  town  was  illuminated^  while  heavy  patrols 
moved  about  in  all  directions.  The  streets  were 
4tBsely  crowded.  The  eaf<68,  on  the  Boalevards, 
vers  £Uled  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  taking  refi*e9h- 
nients,  and  reading  the  evening  journals,  big  with 
the  abortive  revolutions  of  the  day.  Towards  night, 
however,  tlie  illuminations  faded  away,  the  walkers 
vent  home,  and  soon  none  remained  about  but  the 
indefatigable  National  Guard,  patrols  of  which,  and 
of  the  Garde  Mobile,  crossed  one  another  at  every 
instant 

Shortly  before  midnight  not  a  promenade  was 
Kareely  to  be  met  in  the  streets ;  but  doable  sen- 
tries everywhere,  soldiers  sleeping  on  the  pavement 
round  the  Luxemboorg,  where  the  Executive  sat, 
the  entry  all  night  of  companies  of  military,  the  loud 
cries  of  the  sentries  challenging  one  another,  the 
dabs  closed,  all  the  evening  and  guarded  militarily, 
mninded  as  that  another  act  of  the  great  Revolution 
vas  being  played. 

Unfortunately,  the  day  did  not  pass  off  wholly 
vithoat  bloodshed;  and  tlubt  ifl  more  to  be  regret- 


ted, as  this  misfortune  was  chiefly  the  result  of  ac- 
cident. It  having  been  reported  that  a  quantity  of 
arms  and  ammunition  had  been  concealed  in  the  build- 
ing whore  the  club  of  the  "  Eights  of  Man**  met, 
a  compairy  of  National  Guards  was  sent  to  take  pos- 
session of  them.  The  party  proceeded  at  midnight, 
and,  on  their  arrival,  found  the  doors  of  the  club- 
house firmly  closed.  After  knocking  for  some  time 
fruitlessly  at  the  door,  a  locksmith  was  sent  for, 
and  the  lock  having  been  picked,  a  number  of  the 
National  Guards  entered.  In  the  large  hall  all  was 
darkness.  Two  candles  were  procured,  and  the  party 
began  to  explore  the  building.  On  the  first  search 
the  hall  appeared  to  contain  nobody ;  suddenly,  how- 
ever, several  musket  shots  were  fired  from  various 
parts,  by  which  two  of  the  National  Guard  fell  mor- 
tally wounded.  This  entirely  changed  the  aspect  of 
affairs.  There  were  but  few  National  Guards  in  the 
hall ;  it  was  nearly  without  light,  and  the  number  of 
assailants  could  not  be  known.  Still  the  National 
Guard  kept  firm  to  their  post,  and  returned  the  shots, 
firing  in  the  direction  from  which  the  sound  came. 
At  the  same  time  shots  were  heard  on  the  outside, 
in  the  Rue  St.  Martin.  After  groping  about  for 
some  time  in  the  dark,  a  National  Guard  discovered 
one  of  their  adversaries  concealed  behind  a  door ;  an- 
other was  found  soon  after  at  the  bottom  of  a  small 
staircase.  Both  of  them  were  imme4iately  arrested. 
The  firing  in  the  Bne  St,  Martin  continued  to  in- 
crease, and  a  cross  fire  was  directed  on  the  door  of 
the  club-house.  When  the  party  who  had  been  in 
the  interior  of  the  building  came  out  with  their  pri- 
soners, they  found  that  by  some  error  the  detach- 
ments of  the  National  Guard  had  been  separated 
from  each  other  in  the  confusion,  and  were  uncon- 
sciously firing  on  each  other.  On  reaching  the  door, 
the  National  Guard  who  were  outside  took  the  party 
who  had  been  employed  in  searching  the  house  for 
their  enemies,  the  olubbists;  and  a  fire  being  opened 
on  them,  one  of  their  prisoners  foil  dead  upon  the 
spot.  Thus,  no  one  knew  who  were  friends  and  who 
were  foes,  and  every  one  fired  promiscuously,  amidst 
the  greatest  confusion.  Every  exertion  was  made  to 
stop  the  murderous  discharge,  and  by  the  determina- 
tion of  some  of  the  National  Guard  in  silencing  the 
drums,  it  was  at  last  accomplished.  Several  of  the 
National  Guard  were  wounded  in  this  unfortunate 
ikfifair.  Sentinels  were  now  placed  at  the  doors  of 
the  club-house,  and  the  coming  of  the  day  was  anxi- 
ously looked  for.  Whatever  number  of  assailants 
there  might  have  been,  it  was  found,  on  a  socond  ex- 
amination by  daylight,  that  they  all  succeeded  in 
escaping,  as  not  a  soul  was  found  after  a  most  minute 
search.  Funeral  honours  were  rendered  with  great 
pomp  to  the  victims  a  few  days  after,  and  the  dis- 
solution of  the  club  was  immediately  ordered. 

The  next  morning  the  National  Assembly  was 
guarded  by  most  imposing  forces  of  civic  soldiers, 
artillery.  Garde  Mobile,  troops  of  the  line,  &c.  The 
Place  de  la  Concorde  served  as  a  bivouac  for  the 
garrison  ;  and  none  passed  save  the  Members  and 
the  press.  Had  one-tenth  of  the  veritable  army  which 
defended  the  approaches  of  the  ex- Palais  Bourbons 
been  there  the  previous  day,  the  insensate  attempt 
would  not  have  been  made. 

The  principal  part  of  the  defanoe  of  the  Chamber 
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VIM  giren  to  the  Guard  Mobile,  whoso  admirable 
conduct  on  the  prerious  day  excited  uniTersal  ad- 
miration. It  was  a  battalion  of  this  body  which  first 
entered  the  Chamber  in  the  possession  of  the  insur- 
gents, the  same  escorted  Lamartine  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  and  the  prisoners  to  Vincennes. 

The  day  of  Tuesday  was  fertile  in  emotions.  At 
an  early  hour  the  rappel  beat  in  every  quarter.  Ru- 
mours of  a  sinister  character  were  afloat.  Vincennes 
was  attacked  by  the  populace,  the  Montagnards  and 
Caussidi^re  had  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  at  the 
Prefecture,  the  railway  labourers  of  the  Chemin  de 
Fer  du  Nord  wore  in  insurrection,  &c.  Vincennes 
was  in  reality  the  object  of  many  visits,  to  witness 
its  aspect  as  a  dungeon  for  Republican  prisoners,,  but 
no  attack  was  made.  The  fact  is,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  fortresses  in  the  world,  and  would 
hold  out  no  inconsiderable  time  against  a  large  army. 

Still  the  rumour  was  credited  in  Paris,  and  tended 
not  a  little  to  quicken  the  alacrity  of  the  National 
Guard,  summoned  by  the  rappel^  which  beat  from 
seven  in  the  morning  until  two  in  the  afternoon. 
That  the  Government  were  in  possession  of  some 
alarming  information,  was  apparent  from  the  fact, 
that  the  National  Guard  summoned  to  the  Luxem- 
bourg were  ordered  to  remain  under  arms  twenty- four 
hours,  and  provided  with  ball-cartridge  in  abundance. 

THE  MOKTAGNARDS. 

Scarcely  had  the  affairs  finished  at  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  when  another  skirmish  commenced  at  the  Pre- 
fBcture  of  Police. 

The  Montagnards,  who  had  been  busy  all  the  day 
in  trying  to  excite  the  people,  when  they  saw  the 
turn  that  the  plot  had  taken  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
took  refuge  in  their  old  quarters  at  the  Prefecture, 
where  both  they  and  the  llepublican  Guard  remained 
under  arms  all  the  night. 

The  Executive  Commission  being  aware  of  the 
character  and  designs  of  these  two  bodies,  issued  an 
order  for  their  immediate  dispersion.  Accordingly, 
the  PrefBct  of  Police  was  ordered  to  notify  to  the 
Montagnards  that  they  should  immediately  quit  the 
Pref^ture,  and  take  up  their  quarters  in  their  bar- 
racks, in  the  Rue  St.  Victor. 

They  at  first  seemed  by  no  means  inclined  to  com- 
ply with  this  command,  but  at  a  later  hour  some 
threats  having  been  used,  they  agreed  to  comply. 
About  ten  o'clock  a  small  number  of  them  left  the 
Preffecture,  but  on  reaching  their  barracks  they 
found  that  their  comrades  had  already  been  turned 
out.  They  were,  however,  allowed  another  barrack, 
as  also  their  guns,  provided  they  took  the  locks  off" 
them. 

Meanwhile  a  report  had  been  everywhere  spread 
over  Paris,  that  the  Montagnards  and  the  Garde 
Repnblicaine,  entrenched  in  the  Hotel  of  the  Plrefec- 
ture  of  Police,  refused  to  allow  any  one  to  enter, 
and  that  they  were  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  stand 
a  regular  siege.  On  this  report,  two  battalions  of 
National  Guards  being  called  together,  marched  on 
the  Prefecture,  taking  possession  of  the  quays  and 
bridges  in  the  vicinity.  On  reaching  the  Prefeotore, 
they  found  the  gates  shut,  and  immediate  preparations 
were  made  for  breaking  them  open.  Two  cannon  were 
for  that  purpose  pUoed  so  m  to  commiind  the  gates. 


At  this  moment,  and  jnst  as  they  were  about  te  put 
their  design  into  execution,  M.  Clement  Thomai, 
accompanied  by  some  officers  of  the  stafl^  appeared 
on  the  ground,  and  making  his  way  «p  to  the  great 
gate,  and  demanding  admittanoe,  it  was  Smmediatelj 
opened  to  him.  Having  entered  the  oourt  of  the 
Prefecture,  which  was  filled  with  Republican  Quards, 
both  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  he  saluted  them  with 
cries  of  Vive  la  JUpMiquef  which  they  eohoed  vith 
one  voice.  Afterwards  he  sent  word  to  their  colonel 
that  he  desired  to  speak  to  him.  In  a  few  miontM 
the  colonel  appeared,  and  after  the  exchange  of  a 
few  words,  both  he  and  M.  C.  Thomas  took  their  de- 
parture fer  the  Chambers,  where  M.  Oaussidi^ 
the  Prefect,  had  already  preoeded  tiiem.  AH  lean 
of  a  collision  were  now  dissipated.  The  gates  were 
immediately  opened  to  the  National  Guards,  who 
hastened  to  fraternise  with  the  Republiean  Guani, 
assured  that  none  of  the  dissaffeeted  were  nov 
amongst  their  ranks.  Since  the  end  of  this  distnr- 
banco  the  posts  have  been  occupied  jointly  by  the 
National  and  Republican  Guards. 

Despite  the  favoorable  termination  of  what  might 
have  been  a  serions  affair,  other  bodies  of  tiie  Keih 
tagnards  had  to  be  disarmed  or  cashiered  by  strata- 
gem. The  necessity  of  this  measure,  and  its  impor- 
tance for  the  peace  of  Paris,  is  manifest  ftmn  tiie 
following  narrative,  taken  from  the  DroU,  legal  jour- 
nal :— 

''Two  daya  ago,  when  idlndiiig  to  the  Gardiens  de  Buis, nr o<»- 
served  that  they  did  not  all  appear  to  he  animated  with  the  mbc  tiood 
spirit,  and  that  we  thooght  they  required  being  purified.  The  fatiov- 
ing  audacious  act,  which  occurred  a  few  days  age,  hot  lus  oaiy  jut 
come  to  our  knowledge,  is  a  conflrmation  of  our  opiaion.  M.. 
Boniay,  Oommiaaary  of  Police  for  the  Quarter  of  the  Tttfleriw, 
waa,  about  a  fortnight  ago,  cioaaing  the  Plaee  de  Oarroasd,  whA 
be  aaw  one  of  theae  Qardiena  in  the  oeBin  of  a  erowd,  MiaBoof 
against  the  National  Guard,  which,  he  aaid,  waa  oonpoaed  ef  ah*- 
tocrata  and  wretches,  who  had  maaaaored  the  people  of  Eoaea. 
M.  Boniay  canaed  thia  man  to  be  arrerted  by  acme  ofScen  who 
were  with  him ;  and  upon  him  were  found  a  pistol  loaded  with  ball 
and  a  poniardpknife.  After  being  inteirogated,  tiie  cummB—iy 
placed  him  in  a  iiacre  to  take  him  to  Ua  losing,  hi  the  Iktbaaf? 
St.  Marcel,  in  order  to  have  it  aearehed.  Aa  thty  were  paauff 
the  barracks  in  the  Rue  St.  Yietor,  the  Gardien  leaned  oat  of  the 
coach  window,  and  cried  to  the  Montagnarda  that  be  was  aimlfd. 
The  Montagnarda  immediately  called  their  comrades,  and  the  ooaHk 
was  at  once  anrromided  by  about  fifty  of  them,  wlw  fovecd  efn! 
the  doora  and  released  Uie  priaoner.  Two  of  than  got  into 
conch  with  M.  Bouky,  a  third  mounted  the  boi,  and  amde 
coachman  drive  to  the  Prefecture,  where  the  evnmiaaaiy 
brought  before  the  secretary-gcnpral  upon  a  charge  of  having 
trarily  arrested  one  of  their  Comrades.  The  awsrrtary-genml 
once  discharged  the  commissary,  and  did  justice  upon  the  'Htm- 
Ugnarda  by  ordering  them  into  custody ;  from  whaeh,  howevrr,  d< 
doubt,  they  were  veiy  soon  released." 

After  the  arrest  of  the  Montagnards,  Paris  relapsed 
into  somewhat  of  a  mor»  tranquil  state.  ! 

In  theOhamher,  the  memhem  who  had  disappesfe^ 
on  the  previous  day  were  vastly  valiant.  Bnrhe^ 
was  called  over  the  coals  for  having  signed  an  ofM 
to  stop  beating  the  rappel.  As  this  is  »  matter  af 
fecting  the  character  of  the  president  H  needs  loti 
planation.  At  one  moment  in  the  Ohamber,  whf^ 
the  insurgents  had  fhll  possession,  the  sound  of  thJ 
rappel  beating  without  alarmed  them,  and 
threatened  to  use  violence,  if  an  oi^derwere  mot  giv 
to  stop  it  M.  Bnehes  spoke  with  ]>agoase4a, 
questor.  He  assured  Idie  pmident  tiial  ^pvery  ne 
sarjr  measure  waa  Mxi|  takmito  ▼toatMo^i 
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thorUy  of  tlie  law,  mnd  that  any  order  signed  by  hhn 
at  that  moment  would  l>e  null,  and  of  no  effect.  On 
thu  being  faliy  ex|ilained,  Bnchez  oonsonted  to  calm 
tbe  fury  of  tlie  dubbiats,  by  signing,  on  a  number 
of  bits  of  paper,  the  reqoirod  concession.  When  the 
Chamber  became  awaro  of  this,  they  restored  to  their 
president  their  former  confidence. 

M.  Gamier  Pag^s  then  informed  the  Assembly 
what  the  GoTemment  had  done,  how  the  dangerous 
dabs  had  been  dosed,  the  arms  been  seized,  arrests 
been  made,  the  Montagnards  eashiered,  and  the 
chiefs  sent  to  YincenaeB.  He  announced  that  the 
snuy  was  to  re-enter  Paris,  and  Generals  Clement, 
Thomas,  and  Bedean,  answered  for  the  rest 

M.  Oanasidiire,  the  prefect  of  police,  a  well-known 
Kepablican  and  Socialist,  was  not  at  all  to  the  taste 
of  certain  persons  in  the  Assembly,  and  they  called 
him  to  aoeonnt.  It  is  but  justice  to  state,  that  no^er 
vss  the  polioeof  Paris  better  managed  than  under  this 
Republican  prefeet's  rule.  Disorder,  robbery,  gani- 
bluig,  all  the  nuisances  of  a  great  town,  were  effec- 
toally  repressed  by  him.  All  Paris  owned  his  effec- 
Uf  euess ;  bnt  it  seems  certain  that  if  the  conspurators 
had  not  hia  o<>-operation,  they  had  his  sympathy. 
His  feelings  were  with  them,  if  not  his  will.  Still, 
the  position  was  not  rery  dear,  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  when  Canssididre  resigned,  both  as  prefect  and 
deputy,  he  damaged  his  oppcments  more  than  him- 
self. He  was  much  better  where  he  was  than  inde- 
pendent. 

Victor  Consid^ant  disclaimed  all  connection  with 
the  conspiracy,  despite  the  presenco  of  his  name  on 
the  list  of  the  Proyisional  Government,  while  Flocon 
Ktated  that  the  presenco  of  his  oxcitcd  only  the  most 
profound  contempt  on  his  part  Louis  Blanc,  who 
entered  the  Chamber  for  a  few  minutes  only,  was 
hissed  hj  the  National  Guard. 

The  next  day,  the  Executive  proposed  as  questions 
of  oigency,  the  application  of  the  law  of  1831,  or 
banishment^  to  Louis  Philippe  and  his  family ;  the 
diwdntioii  of  all  armed  associations ;  and  a  credit  of 
three  millions  for  the  national  workshops.  Isambert, 
u  ex-Liberal  of  the  opposition,  rose  and  proposed 
tbe  abolition  of  the  right  of  political  association,  and 
dpmsnded  that  twenty-four  hours'  notice  should  be 
giren  of  all  meetings  to  the  police.  No  one  seconded 
this  proposition,  borrowed  from  the  code  Louis 
Philippe.  The  Assembly  was  again,  this  day,  guarded 
militarily,  as  were  all  public  buildings  during  the 
whole  night. 

The  important  event  of  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
however,  was  the  election  of  a  conmiittee  to  report 
oathepn^eet  of  a  Constitution  for  the  Republic. 
After  several  ballots^  the  result  was  the  election  of 
eighteen  names.  I  give  the  figures  of  each  alongside 
their  opini<ms,  aa  it  is  a  curious  study,  and  will  give 
SB  idea  of  parties  in  the  Chamber  :*^ 

M.  Connenin,  an  extrome-Badical,  if  not  a  Re- 
psbliean,  cMaised  087  votes ;  Marrast,  a  well-known 
EspabUean,  646;  LamennaiSf  a  Republican,  662; 
Vivien,  an  eX'Radioal  professing  Republican  prin- 
iples,  dl7;  Toeqneville,  a  Republican,  496;  Dn 
iwre,  a  Laberal  Monarchist,  886 ;  Martin  (de  Stras- 
hterg)  a  Bepablieatt,  668;  Wobrhaye,  a  Republican, 
iU;  Goqoenl,FxotertantRqpabliean,  463;  Corbon, 
a  R«pabttMay461 1  To«fet»  a  Moderate^  414;  Dopin, 


a  Conservative,  388;  Gustavo  do  Beaumont,  a  Li- 
beral, 388 ;  Vaulabello,  a  Liberal,  390 ;  Odillon 
Barrot,  Liberal  Monarchist,  3G8;  Pages,  Liberal, 
365 ;  Domes,  Republican,  3o2 ;  Considerant,  So- 
cialist, 339. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Republicans  have  the  large 
majority,  while  but  one  Socialist  is  returned.  Among 
those  not  elected,  Duvergier  d'  Hauaanno  had  248 
votes ;  BeiTyer,  the  Carlist»  242 ;  and  Buchez,  270. 

Any  other  week,  this  commission  would  have 
formed  the  subject  of  endless  discussions,  but  tho 
extreme  interest  of  the  events  of  the  16th,  and  the 
agitation  which  still  prevailed,  prevented  it  receiving 
the  notice  that  would  otherwise  have  been  acceded  to  it. 

The  fact  is,  the  public  mind  was  in  a  great  mea- 
sure fixed  on  the  reactionary  tendencies  of  the  As- 
sembly. Certain  persons,  by  reason  that  the  cause  of 
order  had  triumphed  in  the  Republic,  believed  Paris 
and  France  ready  to  accept  some  form  of  monarchy. 
A  vague  rumour  got  afloat  that  a  king  was  in  Paris 
ready  to  bo  proclaimed,  and  men -wailed.  The  Re* 
publicans  were  prepared,  and  bloody  would  have 
been  the  stnigglo,  had  any  such  insensate  folly  boen 
attempted. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  week,  however,  men  be- 
came less  excited  and  alarmed.  The  Carlists  retired 
to  their  secret  boudoir  conspiracies,  the  Orleanists 
held  their  tonguo,  or  turned  to  the  PrtMe  and  As- 
semUee  Nationals  for  council. 

On  Friday  a  proclamation,  relative  to  the  affaur 
of  Monday,  was  discussed.  On  Wednesday  the  As- 
sembly was  for  carrying  it,  in  hot  haste,  though  in 
reality  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment. On  Friday,  having  discovered  that  the  Di- 
roctory  were  not  quite  so  much  to  blame  as  itthought, 
all  the  passages  inculcating  blame  wore  suppressed, 
and  the  proclamation  passed  by  an  unanimous  vote. 

On  Saturday  a  short  sitting  was  taken  up  with 
the  question  of  the  extra  tax  of  the  45  centimes, 
which  the  minister  declared  necessary,  and  with  the 
discussion  of  a  costume  for  the  fSte. 

In  fact,  on  this  day,  nothing  else  was  thought  of. 
On  the  Bourse,  in  the  streets,  in  the  caf6s,  in  the 
salons,  the  great  question  was  the  show  of  Sunday. 

In  the  bureaux,  however,  the  question  of  the  ba- 
nishment of  the  several  Royal  families  was  discussed ; 
and  it  was  recommended  that  Louis  Napoleon  should 
remain  banished  for  five  years  ;  Louis  Philippe,  and 
the  Duo  de  Bordeaux,  and  all  living  members  of 
their  families,  for  life.  Many  efforts  were  made  by 
the  monarchists  to  prevent  this  conclusion  being  re- 
ported ;  but  their  object  was  too  clear  to  admit  of  a 
doubt. 

And  thus  ended  Saturday  evening.  The  next  day 
was  to  be  the  fite.  But  rumours  were  afloat  of  a 
great  anarchical  plot,  of  a  Communist  movement,  and 
men  felt  not  altogether  easy.  How  these  provisions 
were,  or  were  not  realised,  will  be  seen  by  a  study  of 
what  took  place  in  Paris  on  Sunday,  May  21,  1848. 


FETE  DE  LA  CONCORDE. 
Paris  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its  ffttes.  It 
matters  little  whether  the  French  live  under  a  mon- 
archy, or  under  a  republic,  their  nature  is  always 
the  same.  They  have  tried  all  manner  of  govern- 
meats,  and  may  be  said  to  have  succeeded  with  none» 
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bat  ander  every  different  dynasty  they  have  had  their 
fUtes,  and  always  with  an  eqnal  snccess.  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, crafty  and  painstaking,  pampered  the  national 
desire,  and  the  splendid  ffttes  of  the  first  of  May,  and 
of  the  three  days  of  July,  were  always  prepared  for 
their  greedy  Totaries.  The  Republic  follows  the 
same  course;  and  on  Sunday  we  had  the  F^te  de  la 
Concorde,  on  the  most  splendid  scale.  No  matter 
how  much  money  may  be  wanting  for  the  usual 
affairs  of  life,  in  France  it  is  never  wanting  for 
amusements.  The  shops  may  be  shut,  but  the  balls 
and  cafi^s  will  be  well  attended ;  there  may  not  be 
a  single  sous  in  the  pocket,  but  the  dance  will  not 
go  on  the  less  merrily  on  this  account.  With  a 
Frenchman,  today  is  everything,  and  an  hour  of 
happiness  will  be  gladly  purchased  by  a  year  of  po- 
verty.  Amusement  is  ever  the  cry,  and  the  more  tri- 
vial it  is  the  more  it  is  relished.  '•  Vive  la  bagatelle!*' 
has  long  been  known  as  a  Frenchman's  standing 
phrase.  A  dance  with  a  grisette,  a  day  at  the  bar- 
fi^re,  an  excursion  to  Versailles  or  Montmorency — 
even  a  game  at  billiards  or  dominoes  affords  more 
true  pleasure  to  him,  if  he  be  not  a  clubbist,  than 
all  the  riches,  honour,  and  power  of  the  world.  If 
the  men  are  thus  careless  of  the  future,  the  women 
are  ten  thousand  times  more  so — their  tmUtte  is 
everything,  and  all  will  be  sacrificed  to  obtain  it. 
Amusement  they  will  have,  eoute  qui  eaute.  In  this 
Bwefping  accusation  we  by  no  means  intend  to  in 
elude  a  whole  nation — far  from  it.  France  possesses 
her  industrious  and  hard- working  classes,  to  whom 
we  accord  every  honour.  Pleasure  and  business 
must  be,  however,  alternated  with  each  other,  and 
each  succeeds  the  better  for  it. 

In  France,  Mtes  are  grand  illustrations  of  opin- 
ions, and  of  facts — ^they  are  the  adhesions  of  an 
entire  people.  That  of  July  consolidated  the  throne 
of  Louis  Philippe — that  of  May  the  infant  Republic. 
Both  were  equally  spontaneous — ^both  were  equally 
sincere. 

Our  task,  as  chroniclers  of  the  great  events  which 
are  daily  and  hourly  happening  in  this  country,  and 
which  are  as  changeable  as  the  colour  of  the  cameleon, 
calls  us  to  give  a  description  of  the  magnificent  event 
of  the  2l8t.  The  day  at  first  fixed  for  it  was  unfor- 
tunate. Important  political  news  of  a  sad  character 
had  arrived  from  Poland ;  a  conspiracy  in  the  city  was 
darkly  hinted  at,  and  the  Government,  fearful  of 
turning  a  filte  into  a  field  of  blood,  postponed  it  until 
the  public  mind  should  be  in  some  measure  reassured, 
and  the  impending  danger  averted.  The  prepara- 
tions still  continued ;  and  if  the  delay  occasioned 
trouble,  expense,  and  inconvenience,  to  the  citizens, 
it  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  additional 
grandeur  given  to  the  spectacle. 

On  Sunday  morning,  as  early  as  four  o*clock,  the 
rappd  was  beat  throughout  Paris,  and,  soon  after, 
everybody  was  astir.  The  National  Quard,  as  nsnal, 
came  pouring  out  at  this  well-known  summons,  and 
the  Boulevards  were  quickly  lined  by  a  gay  and  hap- 
py population.  From  various  previous  events,  the 
programme  had  been  so  often  altered,  that  some 
little  confusion  at  first  occurred  in  the  placing  of  the 
varions  bodies ;  but  these  were  quickly  got  over  by 
the  nnuiimity  and  good-fbeling  of  the  people.  By 
tM  oVloek  the  proeeto^n  wm  fViUy  formed,  and 


it  commenced  to  move  slowly  towards  the  Chsmp 
de  Mars.     At  its  head  marched  a  squadron  of  tbe 
cavalry  of  the  National  Guard  ;  after  which  came 
the  5th  legion  and  the  79d  regiment  of  the  line ; 
the  members  of  the  Executive  Commisrion;  the 
ministers  ;  the  representatives  of  the  people,  known 
by  the  distinctive  ribbon  which  they  carried  at  their 
button- hole ;  the  Mayors  of  Paris  and  of  the  hm- 
lietie ;  the  staff  of  the  National  Guard ;  the  con- 
querors of  the  Bastile,  carrying  their  standard ;  the 
cavalry  of  the  Garde  Mobile ;  the  wounded  of  Febra. 
ary,  carrying  the  flag  of  each  hospital ;  the  decorated 
of  July;  the  delegates  from  the  departments,  tbe 
Ain  marching  first,  and  the  others  following  in  alpha- 
betical order ;  the  National  Guard  of  Compiegne ;  the 
Belgian  and  Italian  deputations ;  the  members  of  the 
institute  and  of  the  colleges;  the  labourers  in  the 
national  workshops,  carrying  their  distinctive  ban- 
ners ;  the  Irish  and  German  deputations,  the  fonner 
with  a  green  flag,  with  the  legend,  "  Erin  go  brtgh**; 
the  Orph^onistes ;  the  Montagnard  choristers;  tbe 
old  soldiers  of  the  empire,  clothed  in  their  historical 
uniforms  ;  the  prisoners  from  the  pontoons  of  Cadi; 
the  liberated  blacks;  the  schools  and  colleges;  the 
artillery  of  the  National  Guard ;  the  4th  legion,  and 
the  cavalry  of  the  National  Guard  from  the  hanUf\i>. 
These  were  followed,  at  a  considerable  distance,  hr 
the  delegates  of  the  commerce  of  Paris,  the  trades- 
men carrying  the  chefs-d'osuvre  of  their  various  pro- 
fessions,  and  by  the  employes  in  the  goremmest 
tobacco  warehouses.     Then  came  the  principal  at- 
traction of  the  procession,  the  grand  allegorical  car, 
drawn  by  eight  powerful  horses.     In  form  it  some- 
what resembled  an  altar,  and  was  surmounted  by 
two  golden  hands,  which  were  clasped  in  each  other 
on  the  sides.    In  the  centre  was  placed  an  oak  tree, 
and  in  front  a  plough,  and  other  instruments  of 
agriculture.      In  various  parts  were  placed  frnlts, 
wheat  sheaves,  shrubs,  and  other  mral  emblemi. 
It  was  behind  this  celebrated  car  that  the  500  yoang 
women  walked,  dressed  in  snowy  white,  crowned  vith 
oak,  and  bound  with  tricoloured  sashes,  who  had 
given  rise  to  so  much  discussion  and  difference  of 
opinion  in  Paris.     The  idea  of  thus  parading  the 
fair  Parisiennes  as  an  open  show  before  the  pnbUc, 
was  by  some  looked  on  with  horror  and  alarm;  othen 
were  less  squeamish,  and  considered  it  as  the  beitj 
and  most  attractive  part  of  the  scene.     Whatever 
was  the  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  pro- 
priety or  impropriety  of  this  part  of  the  spectacle, 
the  ladies  themselves  evidently  seemed  to  be  qoits 
easy  on  the  subject;  in  truth,  they  were  but  too  happy 
to  have  thus  a  means  afforded  them  of  attract- 
ing attention.  '  On  the  first  announcement  bemf 
made  by  the  Government,  that  500  young  woin« 
were  required  for  the  fiftte,  the  h6tel  of  the  Miniitff 
of  the  Interior  was  besieged  by  anxious  candidates: 
and  5,000,  in  place  of  500,  might  have  been  had,ifthe| 
had  been  necessary.     But  to  appear  idth  ^s^ 
it  was  necessary  that  the  fair  ladies  should  have  I 
handsome  toilette  for  the  occasion.   The  Govemmtfri 
came  forward  with  white  gowns,  searfli,  satin  shodi 
and  oak  crowns ;  and  the  hair-dressers  of  Paris  gsl- 
lantly  offered  to  eoeffer  the  damsel^jratis.     Tho% 
even  under  revolutionary  rule,  the  ^jA  presani 
thtUx  character,  and  women  are  to  tK»MfiI  tiie  obJ 
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j«eU  of  their  first  care.     To  cateb  a  glimpse  of  the 
d^mianUs  waa  anxiously  sought  for,  and,  long  before 
they  made  their  appearance,  a  large  crowd  had  sta- 
tioned itsdf  round  the  h6tel  of  the  Minister  of  Marine, 
There  they  had  assembled.  As  three  hoars  elapsed  bo- 
tve«D  the  appointed  hour  and  the  actual  appearance 
of  the  part  of  the  cortege  in  which  they  were  to  take 
their  place,  the  inner- women  of  the  female  battalion 
felt  the  delay  most  sensibly ;  and  the  pastry-shops  in 
the  Tieinity  being  pu:t  under  contribution,  they  were, 
u  if  by  mag^,  emptied  of  their  contents.     At  last 
the  ear  arrived,  and  the  party  set  out,  followed  by  the 
applause  of  the  spectators.  These  were  not,  howerer, 
the  only  women  in  the  procession,  as  the  National 
irorkshops  sent  a  considerable  number,  handsomely 
dressed  in  white,  with  crowns  of  blue,  white,  and  red 
flowers,  and  grey  parasols,  bordered  with  two  lines 
of  blade.     The  fieuriates,  and  girls  belonging  to  the 
Bazar  de  Voyage,  were  also  present.     They  were 
dressed  the  same,   but  wore  pretty  rose-coloured 
downs.    All  carried  handsome  bouquets  of  flowers  in 
their  hands.    As  they  went  along,  they  were  the  ob- 
jects of  particular  marks  of  attention  from  the  per- 
sons who  were  around  them.    Glasses  of  brandy  were 
handed  them  fh>m  time  to  time,  which  tbey  were  by 
no  means  slow  in  emptying.     In  return  for  this  gal- 
lantry, the  girls  bestowed  flowers  from  their  bouquets 
on  their  admirers.     Now  they  were  asked  to  sing 
the  *'MaraeUaise,"  which  they  immediately  com- 
plied with.     The  ladies  seated  on  the  platform  at 
thc£cole  Militaire  also  found  means  of  wearing  away, 
in  a  pleasant  manner,  the  time  till  the  arrival  of  the 
procession.    The  cavali7  of  the  National  Guard,  who 
were  stationed  near,  gallantly  oflered  them  their 
horses,  which  being  accepted  by  the  ladies,  little  pro- 
menftdea  h  ehevaJL,  or,  as  our  court  news  says,  "  eques- 
trian exercise"  was  taken  by  them,  to  the  great 
amusement  both  of  themselves  and  the  crowd.    All 
▼as  laughter  and  merriment;  and,  perhaps,  never 
was  there  so  much  sincere  <*  fraternity." 

Perhaps  the  moat  interesting  part  of  the  proces- 
non  was  the  small  company  formed  by  the  veterans 
»i  the  old  Kepublic  and  of  the  Empire.  As  they 
passed  along,  they  were  loudly  cheered.  Their  uni- 
forms, so  different  from  those  of  the  present  day,  at- 
tracted much  attention.  This  remnant  of  what  was 
<mce  so  great  and  glorious  was  headed  by  the  old 
reteran,  aged  102.  whom  we  remarked  as  also  being 
present  at  the  fSte  of  the  distribution  of  the  Repub- 
Ucao  flags  about  a  month  ago. 

In  the  present  fite — and  we  believe  it  is  for  the 
first  time — various  of  the  corporations  of  trades  of 
Paris  brought  their  chefs  iVceuvre  to  ornament  the 
proceasion.  The  first  that  came  along  was  a  repre- 
se&tation  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  constructed  by 
tile  journeymen  carpenters ;  next  came  the  project  of 
a  palace  by  the  stone- cutters;  afterwards  the  tobac- 
BO^  dealers,  with  a  monster  cigar  placed  under  a  red 
v^vet  palanquin,  fringed  with  leaves  from  Virginia 
tad  Maryland.  The  bakers  followed,  with  a  more 
ubCqI  though  less  gaudy  display.  They  carried  a 
»!vrorm€f  which  supported  a  faiaceau  of  fiCitea  [small 
bread],  and  jHuna  h  cafe.  To  make  up  for  the  horaeli- 
sess  of  this  display,  they  also  carried*  under  a  canopy, 
k  pretty  cbild»  dressed  as  Cupid,  and  attended  by 
itv«t4  JOCKOS  1^  habited  in  white,  and  ornamented 


with  tricoloured  ribbons.  Next  eame  the  goldsmiths, 
artificial -flower  makers,  upholsterers,  mechanicians, 
and  various  other  trades,  all  bringing  with  them  the 
objects  of  their  industry.  We  shall  stop  for  a  mi- 
nute to  notice  the  car  of  the  muaical*instrnment  ma* 
kers.  It  contained  a  very  fine  collection,  amongst 
which  was  a  piano,  which  was  played  on  from  time 
to  time.  In  front  of  the  car  were  seated  several 
pretty  little  children  clad  in  white.  Amongst  the 
curious  articles  exhibited  in  the  proeession,  was  a 
steam- plough,  raised  on  a  car,  and  drawn  by  five  or 
six  horses. 

At  length,  after  innumerable  delays  occasioned  by 
the  vast  crowds  who  everywhere  impeded  the  onward 
march  of  the  proeession,  the  head  of  it  at  length,  about 
one  o'clock,  reached  the  Boole  Militaire,  and  defiled 
before  the  members  of  the  Executive  Commission, 
the  deputies,  and  other  high  functionaries  there  as- 
sembled. This  was  the  signal  for  launching  in  the  air 
a  very  handsome  balloon,  formed  of  blue,  white,  and 
red  silk,  and  having  the  words  '*  Republique  Fran- 
faise ' '  painted  in  gold  letters  round  it.  A  small  and 
elegant  car  was  attached,  from  which  waved  num- 
bers of  national  flags.  The  balloon  mounted  in  the 
air  with  the  greatest  steadiness  ;  and,  following  a 
southern  direction,  continued  to  ascend  to  a  great 
height  The  clearness  of  the  sky  enabled  it  to  be 
seen  when  at  a  vast  distance.  At  this  moment  the 
Champ  de  Mars  presented  a  most  animated  appear- 
ance. The  whole  of  the  vast  open  space  was  com- 
pletely filled  with  National  Guards,  troops  of  the 
line,  Gardes  Mobile,  spectators,  &c.  Vast  prepara** 
tions  had  been  made,  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest 
possible  eflect.  Two  pyramids  had  been  erected  at 
the  entrance  to  the  gates,  having  at  each  of  their 
bases  three  gigantic  statues,  representing  respec« 
tively — Germany,  supported  by  a  lyre;  France, 
with  the  Gallic  cock  at  her  feet,  her  hand  on  a  stone 
table,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  words,  "  Aboli« 
tion  of  the  Punishment  of  Death~*UniversaI  Suf<* 
frage — Liberty  of  the  Press;"  Italy,  holding  the 
tiara  and  the  sword;  Liberty,  with  a  club  and 
broken  fetters,  with  the  legend, ''  Liberty  takes  jus« 
tice  for  her  rule,  the  rights  of  others  for  her  land- 
marks, nature  for  her  principle,  and  law  for  her 
safeguard ;"  Equality,  with  a  level,  and  the  legend, 
'*  The  nation  reigns — the  law  governs,  amd  is  the 
level  of  equality — the  people  is  sovereign,  its  repre* 
sentatives  administrate ;"  and,  finally.  Fraternity, 
with  the  legend,  *'  Unite  yourselves  one  to  an- 
other— love  your  neighbour  as  yourself — each  for  a)l» 
all  for  each."  Between  the  two  pyramids  floated  «• 
sti'ing  of  nine  banners,  bordered  with  gold  ;  on  the 
middle  one  was  written  the  lines  of  Beranger-^ 

<*  Peuples,  formes  uneiainte  alliaaoe, 
£t  aouoes-YOua  la  main!'* 

A  few  steps  further  on  were  placed  two  other  sta* 
tues — ^the  one  representing  Agriculture,  with  a 
reaping-hook  at  her  waist,  and  crowned  with  leaves ; 
the  other  Industry,  holding  an  olive  branch  in  theone 
hand,  and  Mercury's  wand  in  the  other.  From  this 
point  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  were 
placed,  from  space  to  space,  thirty-two  pedestals, 
bearing  on  their  tops  a  triangular  ornament,  coo« 
taining  an  iron  basin,  necessary  for  the  iUnmination 
of  the  evening.     Between  each  of  these  pedestaU. 
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were  placed  trophies  of  flags  and  banners.    In  the 
centre  of  the  Champ  de  Mars  was  erected  the  oolos- 
sal  statue  of  the  Republic,  from  the  classical  chisel 
of  Cl^singer.     The  figure  is  that  of  a  woman  with  a 
severe  countenance,  wearing  a  Phrygian  cap,  and 
clothed  with  a  long  flowing  robe.     Her  right  hand, 
stretched  out  horizontally,  weighs  the  olive  and  the 
sword ;  her  left,  by  her  side,  holds  a  crown  of  oak. 
At  the  corners  of  the  pedestal  were  placed  four  lions. 
Flags,  antique  vases,  &c.,  were  also  placed  around. 
At  the  Ecole  Militaire  was  ei-ected  avast  platform,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Executive  Commission,  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  the  high  authorities,  &c. 
A  vast  number  of  places  were  also  reserved  for  the 
ladies,  whoso  gay  dresses  added  much  to  the  bril 
liancy  of  the  scene.     In  front  of  the  amphitheatre 
were  placed  two  large  statues,  the  one  representing 
the  Army,  and  the  other  the  Navy.    During  the  whole 
of  the  day  the  cannon  from  the  heights  of  Challiot, 
and  from  the  Invalides,  were  fired  in  constant  suc- 
cession.    At  1 1  o*clock  in  the  evening,  when  they 
ceased,   it  was   estimated   that  8,402  rounds  had 
been  fired.     From  the  former  point  a  most  splendid 
view  of  the  Champ  do  Mars  was  to  bo  had.     Here 
the  spectator  could  look  down  over  the  whole,  and 
take  in  at  one  view  the  vast  mass  of  human  beings 
who  M'ciHJ  moving  about  in  all  directions.     Nothing 
could  be  conceived  more  grand  and  magnificent.    At 
the  extremity  was  perceived  the  Ecole  Militaire — 
the  platform  in  front  filled  with  ladies,  the  windows, 
and  even  the  roof  itself  being  equally  crowded.     In 
the  middle  of  the  enormous  open  space  stood  the  gi 
gantic  statue  of  Liberty,  and  here  and  there  other 
smaller  statues,  columns,  pedestals,  flugs,  banners, 
&c. ;  while  mauy  long  streams  of  troops,  their  arms 
glittering  in  the  sunshine,  and  making  tliem  appear 
like  a  r^ver  of  steel,  winding  on  their  way,  forming 
graceful  detours  over  the  whole  vast  space  below. 
For  the  illuminations  of  the  evening  there  were  also 
abundant  preparations.    A  line  of  erections,  contain- 
ing handsome  devices  in  variegated  lamps,  enclosed 
the  whole  Champ  de  Mars,  between  eaeh  of  which 
was  one  of  the  pedestals  above  mentioned,  surmounted 
by  oriflammes,  and  having  at  their  bases  trophies 
designed  in  tricoloured  lamps. 

In  the  Champs  Elys6es,  and  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
preparations  had  been  also  made  on  the  most  exten- 
sive scale  fbr  the  illumination.  A  double  line  of 
chandeliers,  containing  variegated  lamps,  were  placed 
at  short  distances  all  the  way  to  tho  Arc  de  TEtoile; 
while  on  each  side  were  three  waving  lines  of  tricol- 
oured lamps.  The  railing  of  the  Tuileries  gardens, 
the  public  buildings p  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  and  many  other  parts,  were  also 
hung  with  lamps.  In  the  evening  when,  as  if  by 
magic,  all  these  had  been  lighted  up,  the  eflect  was 
magnificent.  It  was  a  true  representation  of  fairy- 
land, and  any  description  can  give  but  a  poor  idea  of  it. 
The  evening  was  exceedingly  favourable.  There 
was  not  a  breath  of  wind  stirring.  The  moon,  rather 
past  her  full,  had  not  risen — all  around  was  dark- 
ness, while  in  the  vicinity  of  the  illumination  all  was 
a  blaze  of  light.  A  pin  might  easily  have  been 
picked  up  anywhere.*      On  purpose  t^  divide  the 


•  A  cslculation  has  been  made  of  the  nnmber  and  cost  of 
the  lamps  used  ia  the  illumlnatioo,  and  the  expense  attending  I 


population,  displays  of  fireworks  took  place  at  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  Arc  de  Triomphe,  and  Bastile.  Attlic 
two  first-mentioned  places  they  were  of  a  very  trifliog 
description — at  the  last  they  were  much  better.    An 
accident  happened  here,  unfortunately,  attended  with 
a  fatal  result  One  of  the  rocket-sticks  fell  on  tho  head 
of  a  lieutenant  of  the  National  Guard,  and  killed  him 
on  the  spot.  Several  other  sticks  in  their  fall  woundud 
persons  of  the  crowd.    The  evening  at  the  Bastile  af- 
forded a  great  deal  of  amusement.  ■  A  large  artificial 
building  had  been  erected  in  the  Place,  representing 
the  fortress.    The  display  of  fire-works  represented 
the  taking  of  the  fortress.    They  were  terminated  hj 
a  splendid  banquet.     A  very  pretty  and  unexpected 
eflect  was  produced  by  the  sudden  illumination  of  the 
Genius  of  Liberty,  placed  on  the  top  of  the  column 
of  July.     A  universal  and  long-continued  shout  a<!- 
knowledged  the  pleasure  of  the  people.     To  supply 
eatables  and  drinkables  to  the  vast  concourse  of  peo- 
ple employed  in  itself  a  little  army.    The  C&nto- 
ni^ies,  who  attended  to  troops.  National  Guards,  &c., 
were  gaily  and  tastefully  dressed.     No  two  of  them 
were  alike — some  wore  a  smart  bluejacket,  with  plen- 
tiful rows  of  buttons,  short  blue  petticoat,  with  trou- 
sers, and  a  little  low-crowned  glazed  hat,  with  a  band 
on  which  the  name  of  the  legion  to  which  they  be- 
longed was  printed ;   others  were  dressed  in  red. 
green,  and  all  the  other  colours.    Every  one  carried 
a  small  barrel  containing  brandy  slung  about  his  neck, 
and  depending  from  his  waist     Besides  these,  ther^ 
were  thousands  and  thousands  of  cake-sellers,  of  all 
descriptions.     Some  carried  bread,  some  ikine,  some 
brandy,  others  cigars  and  feu.     The  smallncss  of 
tho  capital  on  which  some  traded  may  be  kncvu 
from  our  mentioning  that  the  whole  stock-in-trade 
of  son^e  of  these  small  merchants  consisted  in  a  single 
bottle  of  brandy.    All  met  with  a  ready  sale  for  their 
commodities.    Nor  is  it  wonderful ;  as  it  is  estimated 
that  there  were  present  in  all  at  the  fSte  about 
1,200,000  persons,  and  that  the  most  of  them  had 
been  out  from  six  in  the  morning.     It  is  estimated 
that  a  sum  of  at  least  ten  millions  of  francs  was  spent 
during  the  day.     The  only  persons  who  seemed  to 
be  in  a  doleful  humour  were  the  umbrella  merchants. 
No  heavy  shower  of  rain  came  to  their  assbtance,  &o 
they  were  obliged  to  return  home  without  having 
effected  a  single  sale. 

As  reports  were  everywhere  in  circulation  of  an  ont- 
break  taking  place  during  the  fftte,  the  most  extensile 
preparations  were  made  for  its  extinction,  should  sucbi 
really  prove  true.  At  the  comers  of  all  the  principsl 
streets,  sentries  of  dragoons  and  Mobile  Guards  wm 
placed;  and  large  numbers  of  National  Guards  and  troopi 
of  the  line  were  stationed  in  every  quarter.  From  evert 
soldier  being  on  duty,  the  sentinels  were  not  chang 
during  the  whole  sixteen  hours  that  the  procession 
in  march.   In  consequence,  through  hunger  and  fatigi 


it.  80,000  houses  were  lighted,  with  an  average  of  10  lamptgi 
Equal  to      ....«.««.«       300,000  lampions. 
At  the  Champ  de  Mars,  Champs 

E  lys^es,  and  Tuileries, . ..       600,000  variegatad  lamp 
Chinese  lanterns,  ^^       «^         10.000 
Gaslights,  _       ^       «^         80.000 
Lampions  for  the  stands  and 

pttblio  buildings,  «...       300,000 

Total,  ^        ^     1,040,000 
Which,  at  4  sous  a  piece,  gires  a  sum  ol 
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Dianj  of  them  paid  too  frequent  visits  to  the  dram  shops, 
and  towards  erening  considerable  numbers  of  them  were 
rather  tipsy.  Still  they  preserved  their  good  humour 
and  love  of  **  fraternity." 

About  seven  o'clock  a  rather  laughable  scene  took 
place  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  d' Alger.   This  street  was 
guarded  by  a  dragoon  and  a  Garde  Mobile.    During  the 
whole  day  they  had  each  in  turn  paid  frequent  visits  to 
a  vine-shop  situated  close  by,  and  towards  evening  the 
often-repeated  potations  began  to  take  effect.    The  dra- 
goon was  especially  drunk.   Leaving,  as  usual,  his  horse 
in  charge  of  the  Mobile  Guard,  he  went  across  the  street 
for  another  petif  verre,  and  on  returning,  which  he  ac- 
complished with  the  utmost  difficulty,  he  seemed  in  his 
confusion  to  have  taken  his  charger  either  for  his  Mend, 
the  Mobile  Guard,  or  at  least  for  a  good  Republican. 
Catdiing  him  first  by  the  bridle,  and  then  taking  him 
round  the  neck,  "  Nous  fratermsons,"  said  he,  "  tu  cs 
Repablicain  aussi."     The  horse  was  quite  docile,  and 
seemed  to  yield  a  ready  assent.     The  laughter  of  the 
snjTounding  crowd  was  immense.     After  the  scene  of 
the  "fraternity,"  a  more  difficult  one  presented  itself — 
that  of  getting  the  tipsy  dragoon  on  the  back  of  his 
charger.     Here  the  Mobile  Guard,  scarcely  less  tipsy 
than  hb  companion,  came  to  his  assistance.    Taking  the 
peaceable  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  steadying  himself  by 
holding  fast  by  its  nose,  he  called  out  lustily  for  the  dra- 
goon to  mount.     This  was  easier  said  than  done.     It, 
however,  gave  rise  to  several  ineffectual  attempts,  each 
failure  being  received  with  renewed  shouts  of  laughter 
by  the  bystanders.     At  this  moment  a  general  officer 
rode  by.     On  perceiving  him,  the  Garde  Mobile  was  in 
a  desperate  way  to  present  arms ;  and,  throwing  the 
bridle  over  lus  arm,  he,  with  great  difficulty,  succeeded 
ill  making  something  approaching  to  the  usual  salute, 
rhc  dragoon,  however,  was  not  so  fortunate.    He  tried 
Inrig  and  heartily  to  unsheath  his  sword,  but  all  in  vain 
—it  rested  inunovable  in  its  scabbard.     The  General, 
amused  at  his  predicament,  could  not  refrain  from  laugh- 
ing.    This  incident  seemed  somewhat  to  sober  the  dra- 
goon, as  he,  on  another  attempt,  once  more  gained  his 
^eat  in  the  saddle.    By  midnight,  Paris  had  returned  to 
its  usoal  repose. 

On  MoDiday  morning  Paris  rose  tired  and  fatigued. 
Siiegot  up  sulky  after  heifeie^  but  she  would  have  been 
more  ao  had  she  known  the  infamous  plot  which  was 
celebrated  on  Saturday.  There  exist  in  Paris  several 
(ommnnist  assodadons,  Barbouristes,  &c.,  who  have  no 
open  leaders,  doctrines,  or  dogmas.  They  are,  m  reality, 
outcasts  banded  against  society.  Circumstances  made 
me  accpiainted  with  a  member  of  one  of  these  secret  so- 
cieties, and  from  him  I,  as  usual,  derived  all  the  infor- 
mation I  could  desire.  I  won  his  confidence  by  a  few 
BoondLo^  phrases  against  the  tyranny  of  riches ;  and,  as 
[  mention  no  names,  I  think  myself  perfectly  at  liberty 
to  pablish  what  is  well  known  to  Lamartine,  and  the 
Aher  menobers  of  the  intermediary  power. 

These  Communists,  par  excellence,  spurn  the  idea  of 
dl  recognised  aooial  sects.  Tourier,  Cabet,  &c.,  base 
heir  systems  on  community  of  property;  these  on  division 
r(  property,  pillage  of  the  rich,  and  distribution  of  all 
vaiUble  cmIl  There  is  no  minoing  the  matter.  It  is 
in  organisation  of  robbery.  There  are,  unfortunately,  very 
[tanj  of  these  wretched  bodies,  vrith  chiefs  of  sections, 
hiefs  of  battalionsy  colonels,  and  governing  committees, 
'hey  meet  in  hdes  and  comers,  in  low  wine-shops,  at 
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night  in  the  fields.  Their  plan  of  action  is  to  excite 
terror,  and  gain  their  end  amid  the  universal  destruc- 
tion of  all  that  is  great,  and  good,  and  noble,  and 
virtuous.  On  Sunday,  the  21st,  they  determined  to 
make  a  move.  While  (Ui  Paris  was  at  the  fete,  they 
were  to  stir,  to  fire  the  theatres,  the  public  buildings, 
all  easily  combustible  places;  then  to  seize  the  Hotel  de 
Yille,  and  proclaim  what  can  be  called  by  no  other  name 
than  the  Infernal  Provisional  Grovcmment.  The  leaders 
of  this  horrid  scheme  had  no  hope  of  permanent  suc- 
cess, but  they  counted  on  what  could  be  caught  during 
the  scramble,  and  cared  not  for  anything  else.  The 
Government,  no  matter  how,  became  aware  of  this  aw- 
ful plot,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  render  it 
abortive.  Some  of  the  men  were  arrested,  and  remain 
in  confinement.  The  Executive  very  properly  kept  the 
whole  affair  a  secret,  not  wishing  to  serve  the  cause  of 
selfish  reaction,  by  making  it  public. 

The  Monday  sitting  of  the  Chamber  was  consumed  in 
talk,  as  was  that  of  Tuesday,  except  that  the  pacific 
speech  of  Lamartine  had  a  favourable  influence.  It  was 
at  once  seen  by  the  aspect  of  the  Chamber  on  that  day 
that  there  was  no  war  party  there — that  none,  save  the 
furious  demagogues  who  had  something  to  gain  by  con- 
fusion, wished  to  draw  the  sword,  shed  oceans  of  human 
blood,  and  cast  the  fate  of  the  llepubUc  on  the  hazard 
of  a  die. 

The  day  of  the  15th  seemed  to  be  bringing  about  its 
results  in  the  departments,  for  the  news  came  to  Paris, 
and  diffused  much  satisfaction,  that  Lyons  and  Kouen 
were  quite  pacified. 

The  most  important  intelligence  of  the  week  was  a 
rumoured  split  in  the  Executive  Commission.  Lamartine 
and  Ledru  llollin,  when  they,  on  the  24th  Tebruary,  ac- 
cepted the  lead  of  France,  were  actuated  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  be  true  to  the  people.  They  did  not  compre- 
hend the  Kcpublic  with  monarchical  institutions;  but  de- 
mocratic— ^pure,  true.  Lamartine,  though  wiser  and 
more  prudent  than  Ledru  Bollin,  was  quite  as  great  au 
enemy  of  aristocracy  as  his  colleague.  Though  au  aristo- 
crat, he  knew  well  how,  in  1830,  the  people  had  been 
tricked,  and  he  resolved  to  be  a  party  to  no  such  trick 
again.  Tliis  explains  the  union  of  the  eloquent,  enthu- 
siastic, and  public  mind  of  Lamartine  with  the  ener- 
getic and  hot-headed  Ledru  llollin.  Marie,  Gamier 
Pag^s,  and  Arago,  were  equally  republican,  but  their  ideas 
were  more  aristocratic.  Thus  the  Executive  differed. 
Lamartine  insisted  on  the  promises  of  the  24th  Pebni- 
ary  being  kept;  and  when  he  found  his  eminent  col- 
leagues inclined  to  hesitation,  he  signified,  with  Ledru 
Rollin,  his  intention  of  resigning,  and  leading  the  sin- 
cere democratic  party  in  the  House.  His  eloquence, 
however,  it  seemed,  gained  over  the  scruples  of  Arago, 
and  the  really  Democratic  party  is  again  triumphant  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation. 

The  fact  is,  Lamartine  is  too  great  a  man,  too  im- 
selfish  and  true,  not  to  wish  that  the  Revolution  shall 
profit  those  who  made  it.  If  the  days  of  Pebruary  arc 
to  benefit  only  the  middle  classes — if  the  Republic  is, 
like  the  monarchy  of  July,  to  be  hourgeoise — things 
might  as  well  have  remained  as  they  were.  Ledru 
Rollin  is  turbulent,  hot-headed,  violent;  but  he  is  the 
energy,  the  action  of  the  Revolution — Lamartine  the 
head;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  sincere  union  of  these 
two  men  is  a  great  blessuig  for  Prance,  for  the  Republic, 
and  the  cause  of  Democracy. 
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The  oonstitatioin,  to  be  pfepared  during  the  coarse  of 
the  next  month,  will  cause  it  to  be  an  important  era  in 
the  hisioff  of  the  Rcrolution.  It  will  be  seen  whether 
the  democratic  or  the  aristocratic  element  is  triumphant; 
that  is,  whether  the  Revolution  has  entered  on  its  era 
of  repose  and  tranquillity,  or  whether  there  are  yet  be- 
fore us  other  phases  in  the  movement.  In  my  opinion, 
if  Prance  steer  clear  of  war,  that  biine  of  Democracy, 
she  will  yet  consolidate  her  Republic,  despite  the  in- 
trigues of  kin^,  the  enmity  of  aristocracies,  the  selfish- 
ness of  money,  and  the  dull,  stupid  opposition  of  the 
ignorant.  It  is  to  be  ardently  hoped  that  such  Will  be 
the  case,  for  the  sake  of  the  general  progress  of  humanity. 


If  we  examine  all  the  deeds  of  the  month,  it  cannot 
but  be  said  that  the  friends  of  France  have  serious 
cause  of  misgiving  and  complaint.  The  National  As- 
sembly, wliile  its  members  have  not  been  reactionary  as 
a  body,  have  yet  not  shown  that  devotion  and  earnest- 
ness which  should  characterise  an  assembly  legislat- 
ing after  a  revolution.  Instead  of  sitting,  as  did  the 
old  Convention,  from  eight  in  the  morning  until  mid- 
night, they  barely  consume  five  hours  of  an  afternoon — 
a  poor  day's  work  for  a  one-pound  note — while  half  the 
speakers  endeavour  to  defend  or  explain  a  measure. 
It  is  the  fault  of  all  French  assemblies,  that  evety  man 
loves  to  talk,  while  uone  love  to  listen. 

Last  mouth  Lamartinc  was  at  the  height  of  his  popu- 
larity. This  month  he  has  deteriorated  in  favour,  be- 
cause the  organs  of  royalty,  bourgeoite,  and  reaction 
have  taken  courage,  and  over-loaded  him  with  abuse, 
misrepresentation,  and  falsehood.  Having,  last  month, 
made  out  Marrast  to  be  an  ex-pensioner  of  Louis  Philippe, 
they,  this  month,  saddled  the  ex-secret  service  money 
trith  "so  much  paid"  to  Lamartine.  Wise  men  were 
known  who  shook  their  heads,  and  declared  they  had 
seen  his  receipt. 

The  chief  excuse,  however,  fbr  running  him  down  was, 
that  he  had  united  with  Ledru  Rollin.  These  two  men 
divided,  the  Republican  party  wanted  that  union  which 
alone  could  oppose  a  determined  front  to  their  enemies. 
The  Monarchists — the  serfe  of  aristocracy,  tbe  friends 
of  Henry  V.,  of  Louis  Philippe,  of  the  Regency,  of  Na- 
poleon— all  sent  one  discordant  howl.  But  let  us,  for 
one  moment,  examine  the  act.  Ledru  Rollin — though, 
unfortunately,  hot-headed  and  hasty,  somewhat  reckless 
and  careless  about  the  means  employed,  so  the  end  was 
gained — is  stiU  the  representative  of  the  opinions  of  a 
large  body  of  French  Republicans.  He  is  the  action  of 
his  party;  like  Danton,  he  has  audaee,  and  he  has,  I  be- 
lieve, with  aU  his  faults,  sincerity.  To  place  himself  in 
opposition  to  Ledru  Rollin  was  to  play  the  game  of  the 
conspirators  against  the  Republic,  and  Lamartine  was  far 
too  desirous  of  seeing  the  Democracy  triumph  to  act  in 
any  manner  which  could  have  a  tendency  to  bring  about 
such  an  end. 

In  imiting  thus  the  modenition  and  activity  of  the 
Republic  in  one,  M.  Lamartme,  in  my  opinion,  acted  the 
part  of  a  true  patriot.  He  sacrificed  his  own  individual 
taste  and  feeling  to  his  desire  to  consolidate  the  Republic. 

But  though  the  men  of  the  15th  of  May  were  unwise, 
were  foolish,  were  wicked,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
they  were  the  pioneers  of  liberty.  From  1830  to  1848, 
Barbes,  Raspail,  Hubert,  and  all  their  friends,  braved 
persecution,  prisons,  exile,  all  for  the  Republic.  It  is, 
therefore,  much  to  be  regretted  that  they  now  lie  in  the 


dungeons  of  the  nation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  peace 
once  thoroughly  restored,  they  will  be  set  free  b^  n 
amnesty,  instead  of,  as  the  valiant  shopocracy  of  Puis 
desired,  been  shot  on  Monday,  without  judge  or  juiy. 

It  is  mdancholy  that  the  dawn  of  liberty  ahoold  have 
been  thus  inaugurated.  It  is  disheaztening  to  the  loren 
of  freedom ;  it  is  a  triumph  for  the  enemies  of  Demo- 
CTMij ;  it  is  hopefulness  for  the  cause  of  re4u;ticHi.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  wisdom  of  the  Executive,  the 
patriotism  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  dcTotion  and  sin- 
cerity of  the  people,  will  ward  off  from  Franoe  the  eril 
brought  upon  the  nation  by  the  ill-advised  oonduct  of  a 
few  misguided  men. 

Let  her  recollect  that  the  Republic  evraywhere  biui^ 
upon  the  life  of  France ;  that  the  advent  <rf  Demeemcy 
in  England,  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  oveiywhere,  depend?, 
whether  it  be  sooner  or  later,  on  tbe  conduct,  on  the 
wisdom,  on  the  suooess,  of  the  Gallic  expetimeot. 


PHYSIOGNOMY  OF  PARIS. 

Summer  is  certaittly  the  season  for  Paris,  the  city 
contains  so  many  beautiful  gardens.     In  truth  it  is  an 
astonishing  thing  to  find  such  splendid  trees  and  pretty 
fiowers  in  the  midst  of  any  great  city.     The  most  splen- 
did garden  in  Paris,  the  Tuileries,  is  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  great  thoroughfares,  and  is  situated  in  thr 
midst  of  a  dense  pop\i)ation.     Such  a  site  has  an  ad- 
vantage, as  it  can  be  reached  in  a  short  time  from  every 
quarter.     This  is  the  fashionable  piromenade,  even  un- 
der the  reign  of  democracy ;  and  here  the  French  ladio 
show  off  their  elegant  costumes.     Chairs  are  provided 
for  the  tired,  newspapers  and  books  for  the  studious, 
coffee  and  brandy  for  tbe  thirsty,  and  sweetmeats  and 
cakes  for  the  children.     All  find  their  wants  supplied — 
ail  are  happy,  fluttering  about  in  the  sunshine ;  and  the 
present  regime  has  changed  little,  save  that  terraces 
monopolised  by  the  ex-royal  family  are  pow  thrown  open 
to  the  public,  while  smokmg  is  allowed.     On  Sunday, 
however,  the  most  acute  frecpicnter  of  this  beautiful  lo- 
cale would  find  no  peculiarity  iulormiog  oi  the  ehange 
from  despotism  to  liberty,  except  it  be  tbe  pedcdt  free> 
dom  reigning  on  every  countenance.     Under  tke  Be- 
publioan  sway,  the  Boulevards  wear  a  very  diffn^ut  a{>- 
pearanee  to  what  they  used  to  do.     Perhaps  they  are 
at  present  more  crowded  than  they  used  to  be,  Kut  it  i» 
by  a  very  different  olass  of  people.     lAormoiy  D«Nie  bat 
fashionables  were  met  with ;  at  preeant  no  ona  •ver  en- 
countered a  more  mixed  population,     fhey  tare  off  aH 
classes ;  but  the  major  part  certainly  wo«ld  fitMl  it  a 
great  advantage  to  pay  a  visit  to  their  taiknr,  if  they 
oould.   The  precipitate  fiight  el  Louis  Philippe  Imis  give* 
rise  to  thousands  of  caricatures.  The  eix-k^  has  been 
represented  in  every  possible  form,  but  tiomxkj  «i 
without  his  satellite,  as  Robin  Hood  never  was  nu 
faithfully  followed  by  Little  John  than  Louis  PUliqp|ie  hf 
Guizot.     Singdar  it  b  that  soaroely  one  of  th%»  is* 
numerable  representations  oontains  tJie  least  pistSdle  ti 
humour — ^they  are  cold,  dull,  and  some  of  them  e?«n  eaa- 
temptible.     The  late  RevolutioA  has  been  frnitfoi  in 
statuettes,  medals,  &o.  Napdeou)  RobeBpiene»  and  L» 
martine,  figured  in  the  fiM  rank; — ^maay  thonsandi 
of  representatioi»  of  them  and  other  heroes  df  irar  a 
tiber^f  have  been  sohl.     Although  newmpen  have  k 
much  benefited  by  the  late  eventa,  the  cnk  of  books  kai 
prop<nr^nately  dcclbied.    Soaroely  any  ait  pabiislieii 
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DiuDas  hiniMlf,  who  used  to  be  ao  fiiUy  employed  on  his 
feiiilM$BBt  h»  been  obliged  to  change  the  scene,  and 
viite  politioal  leaders  for  a  livelihood. 

Tbs  polioe  bamg  been  Itss  severe  in  Paris  until  lately, 
ft  whole  host  of  small  merchants,  ballad  singers,  organ 
pk^en,  ftc,  seemed  to  take  the  town  by  storm.  Every 
thonwgUare  ms  crowded  with  them ;  the  merchants 
spread  oat  their  goods  on  the  pavements,  bridges,  &c.,  re- 
padkm  of  the  inoonvemenoe  they  caused  to  the  passen- 
gers; the  ballad  singers,  harpists,  organ  players,  &c.,  took 
posessioii  of  svary  vacant  space,  where  they  played  and 
suf  from  monuBg  to  night.  In  many  cases  the  music  was 
bv  no  means  contemptible.  The  crowds  were  great,  but 
tiie  doBstioBs  few.  Patriotic  airs  were  alone  played ; 
•od  aaj  sUasion  to  Lotus  Philippe  was  sure  to  be  re- 
cdred  with  mnch  applause.  On  the  accomplishment  of 
the  EevohitioB,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Kepoblic, 
vf  were  told  that  all  the  amusements  of  the  rich  were 
to  be  done  away  with,  from  want  of  patronage.  Horse- 
neiog  especially  was  alluded  to.  Fortunatdy  this  has 
turned  oat  ontme.  At  the  Versaflles  races,  which  hap- 
peQed  last  week,  and  which  are  the  first  that  have  hap- 
jfQcd  under  the  Eepublic,  the  attendance  was  as  nu- 
iwnm  and  fashionable  as  cver,and  the  number  of  horses 
as  great  as  on  any  former  occasion.  Several  belonging 
ta  tbe  Due  de  Nenaours  ebu,  with  the  sole  difference 
^  bei^entsced  in  the  imme  of  his  trainer. 

Dfliiog  this  month  the  weather  has  been  exceedingly 
itro&nhle;  generally  speaking  it  has  been  warm  and 
beantifiil;  there  have  been,  however,  several  showers, 
liiich  have  been  werj  salutaiy  for  the  crops.  AlP  ar- 
ticles of  food,  especially  bread,  are  at  the  present  time 
m  cheap ;  aac^  irom  the  appearance  of  tlie  country, 
(boe  is  every  reason  to  hope  for  a  good  liarvest.  Pro- 
ijdeDoe  has  hitherto  amiled  beneficently  on  the  Republic. 


THE  PARIS  BOURSE. 

4JP&IL  24  TO  BIAY  20. 

f'imi  Wttk — ^The  result  of  tiie  elections  was,  as  I  le- 
>|»ied  last  month,  favourable  to  the  funds.  Capital 
MvaTs  timid  in  times  of  doubt,  became  bolder  on  the 
^n>sentation  of  the  country  being  ^)pointed.  Anarchy 
^  foQad  to  bo  a  long  way  distant,  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  deputies  were  found  to  be  Republicans  of 
the  most  moderate  principles.  Such  facts  had  their  im- 
^"f^^  infineace  on  the  money  market ;  purchasers  be- 
^  BumenMis,  money  plentiful,  and  the  result  was  a 
npid  rise  in  all  the  securities. 

Another  reason  may,  however,  be  given  for  the  buoy- 
^  of  the  money  market,  which  was  the  continued  ex- 
i^'tatioa  that  the  railways  would  be  purchased  by  the 
^e  in  5  per  cent,  stock  at  par.  In  expectation  of  this 
frimt,  many  sales  wepc  made  for  the  terra  at  the  rate  of 
f«Mn  iif.  to  60f.  on  the  5  per  cents.  The  project  not 
^m^  been,  howerer,  entered  into,  the  seUers  who  had 
*^Uk1  to  the  last  minute  were  again  forced  to  buy,  to 
fttJil  their  engagements. 

Althoogh  eoine  little  oonHdence  was  restored,  still 
K^t  is  the  laat  thing  which  is  assured.  The  dreadful 
"Lock  whieh  the  commercial  world  had  experienced  was 
Kt  to  be  cored  easilj.  The  idea  that  the  masses  would 
l^lit  by  the  roija  of  the  great  commercial  classes  has 
^»'H  found  nntme ;  everybody,  on  the  contrary,  has  felt 
^  evUs  of  these  private  misfcotunes,  and  more  especi- 
al; tk  public  csedit.  Great  fuuuety  was  felt  this  week 


to  know  the  national  receq>ts  and  expwidijtiure*  A  gra- 
dual return  to  confidence  was,  however,  taking  place. 
The  lowest  rates  qnoted  since  the  Revolution  had  ex- 
perienced a  rise  of  21  f.  on  the  5  per  cents.,  and  of  I^f. 
on  the  3  per  cents.  On  the  week  there  was  a  rise  in 
the  cash  transactions  of  7f.  25c.  on  the  3  per  cents,  and 
of  8f.  50c.  on  the  5  per  cents. ;  on  the  Bank  of  France 
sliarcs,  of  370f.;  on  city  bonds  20f. ;  on  the  canals  lOf. ; 
and  on  the  ^c  Company  of  the  Yieille  Montague  620f . 
On  the  railways  the  rise  was  checked,  on  account  of  the 
adjournment  of  the  proposition  for  their  purchase  by  Go- 
vernment. The  lines  in  actual  operation  closed,  never- 
theless, at  a  higher  price  than  those  which  remain  un- 
finished. The  Versailles  railway  (right  bank)  rose  lOf. ; 
ditto  (left  bank),  5f. ;  Orleans,  72f.  50c. ;  Rouen,  70f. ; 
Havre,  32f.  60c.;  Marseilles,  lOf.;  Basle,  7f.  60c.;  Centre, 
20f. ;  Bordeaux,  2f.  50c. ;  Nortliem,  lOf. ;  Lyons,  7f. 
50c. ;  Troyes,  5f. ;  Strasburg,  lOf. ;  Nantes,  If.  25c. 

A  proposition  was  made  at  the  general  meeting  of 
the  shareholders  of  the  Orleans  Railway  to  relieve  the 
company  from  its  financial  embarrassments,  and  which 
seemed  to  be  very  well  received.  It  consists  in  con- 
verting the  whole  of  the  debts  into  obligations  of  I,250f„ 
issued  at  650f.,  and  bearing  an  annu^  interest  of  50f. 
The  affairs  of  the  Strasburg  Company,  as  stated  at  the 
meeting  of  the  shareholders,  were  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition,  considering  the  general  state  of  commercial 
affairs. 

The  RulwaypotseaMs^inraia  Property,....  &,894,74<5f.  59v>. 

in  Moveables 13,lo9,724f.  82c. 

H  in  Rentes, 30;200,083f.  88c. 


Total, 4^,754,454f.  S9c. 

Which  represents  195f.  62c.  per  share. 

It  results  from  the  report  made  by  M.  Godin  to  ihic 
sliareliolders  of  the  Centre  Railway,  that  by  keeping  to 
the  actual  works  undertaken,  in  case  the  i)tate  sliould 
not  finish  the  works  at  its  cost,  the  company  would  have 
a  fair  net  annual  income  of  7,800,000f.  Supposiug  60 
per  cent,  of  expenses,  sinking  fund  included,  3,UO0,0OOf., 
there  would  remain  3,900,000f.  net. 

In  stating  the  capital  at  20  millions,  it  would  ps^ 
about  16  per  cent. ;  and  iii  supposing  tliat  the  Govern- 
ment, even  although  not  finishing  the  works  at  its  cost, 
the  surplus  of  the  line  would  amount  nevertheless  to 
the  half  of  this,  which  would  exceed  8  per  cent.,  and 
there  would  yet  remain  to  the  shareholders  a  net  re- 
venue of  lU  per  cent. 

The  3  per  cents.,  which  shut  on  the  preceding  week 
at  40f.  50c.  for  cash,  rose  to  4Sf.,  and  closed  at  47f. 
75c.  cash. 

The  5  per  cents.,  which  shut  at  Glf.  25c.  cash,  rose 
to  70f.,  and  closed  at  G9f.  75c.  cash. 

Bank  of  France  shares,  which  shut  at  1,1 70f.,  rose 
to  l,5S0f.,  and  closed  at  J,410f. 

Second  Week^  from  \Bt  to  OtA  May. — The  Bourse  was 
this  week  remarkable  for  the  firmness  of  all  kinds  of 
stock.  The  universal  cry  of  Fite  la  M^pu^Ii^m! 
made  by  the  Assembly,  impai-ted  general  confidence, 
even  to  those  who  thought  all  was  lost;  simply  because 
some  of  the  violent  papers,  after  having  thrown  doubts 
on  the  sincerity  of  the  patriotic  sentiments  of  some  of 
the  members  of  the  National  Assembly,  called  for  the  po- 
pular hatred  against  them. 

The  3  per  cents.,  which  closed  the  preceding  week 
at  47f.  75c.>  rose  to  W,  50c.,  and  shut  at  47f.  cash« 
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The  5  per  cents.,  which  closed  at  69f.  75c.,  rose  to 
711,  and  shut  at  69f.  25c.  cash. 

Bank  of  France  shares,  which  closed  at  l,4f40f.,  rose 
to  l,500f.,  and  shut  at  l,420f. 

Railways. — Orleans  closed  at  520f. ;  Rouen,  395f. ; 
Havre,  200f.;  Aviguon,  200f.;  Basle,  85f.;  Centre, 
238f.  75c.;  Bordeaux,  395f. ;  Northern,  338f.  75c.; 
Lyons,  300f. ;  Nantes,  332f.  50c. 

Third  Week,  from  Sth  to  I'M  May. — ^After  a  consi- 
derable increase  in  prices  during  the  course  of  the  week, 
the  funds  suddenly  fell  under  last  week's  quotations. 
This  reaction  is  not,  however,  astonishing,  if  we  consi- 
der that  many  persous  wished  to  realise  their  purchases 
during  a  continued  rise  of  nearly  a  mouth,  amounting 
to  25  francs  on  the  5  per  cents,  and  to  19  francs  on 
the  3  per  cents ;  besides,  all  the  things  which  produced 
a  rise  had  their  effect. 

The  causes  of  the  rise  were,  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tions, the  constitution  of  the  National  Assembly,  the 
establishment  of  the  Executive  Commission,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  creation  of  a  legal  ministry,  the  for- 
mation of  the  Garde  Mobile,  the  arrival  of  the  troops 
in  Paris,  &c.  &c.  The  political  discussion  of  the  Polish 
question,  containing  that  of  peace  or  war,  rendered  the 
funds  heavy.  The  manifestations  by  the  populace  of 
Paris  were  also  looked  on  with  aUrm. 

The  railways  participated  in  the  general  fall  in  public 
securities.  Still  the  project  for  their  purchase,  although 
daily  expected,  had  not  yet  appeared,  which  made  trans- 
actions few. 

The  3  per  cents,  which  closed  the  preceding  week 
at  47f.  75c.  rose  to  40  francs,  and  shut  at  46,  cash. 
The  5  per  cents,  which  closed  the  preceding  week  at 
69f.  5c.,  rose  to  74  francs,  and  shut  at  68f.  56c.,  cash. 
Bank  of  France  shares,  which  closed  at  1,420  francs, 
rose  to  1,430  francs,  and  shut  at  1,320  francs. 

Railways. — ^Orleans  closed  at  517f.  50c.;  Rouen,  390f.; 
Havre,  195f.;  Avignon,  200f.;  Basle,  90f.;  Centre,  246f. 
25c.;  Bordeaux,  390f.;  Northern,  340f.;  Troyes,  115f.; 
Lyons,  301f.  25c.;  Strasburg,  350f.;  Nantes,  331f.  25c. 

Fourth  Week,  from  VM  to  the  20M.— This  week  was 
full  of  events.  Tlie  attempt  of  the  15th  May,  which 
brought  down  the  funds,  the  triumph  of  law  and  order, 
which  caused  a  sudden  rise;  and  the  project  of  the  rail- 
ways, the  efTect  of  which  was  to  stay  the  rise  of  the 
funds;  and  to  carry  up  the  railway  shares.  On  the  pre- 
ceding week  the  rise  was — 3  per  cents..  If.  75c.;  the 
5  per  cents.,  If.  25c.;  the  Bank  of  France,  50f.;  the  Ver- 
sailles, right  bank,  lOf.,  the  left,  3f.  75c.;  Orleans,  52if.; 
Rouen,  30f.;  Havre,  25f.;  Marseilles,  35f.;  Basle,  of.; 
Vierzon,  33f.  7jc.;  Bordeaux,  lOf.;  Northern,  25 f.; 
Troyes,  5f.;  Lyons,  6f.  25c.;  Strasburg,  15f.;  Nantes, 
3f.  75c.;  Dieppe,  5f. 

The  3  per  cents,  closed  the  week  before  at  46f.,  fell 
to  43f.  75c.,  rose  to  4Sf.  75c.,  to  close  at  47f.  75c.  The 
5  per  cents,  from  68f.  50c.,  fell  to  64f.,  rose  to  72f., 
and  left  off  at  69f.  75c. 

The  question  of  the  purchase  of  the  railways  by  the 
State  excited  much  discussion.  The  Executive  Com- 
mission propose  the  taking  possession  of  the  railways 


from  a  variety  of  motives.  After  proving  in  their  r^rt 
tliat  the  various  institutions  of  a  state  should  all  doive 
from  a  common  principle,  and  that  monarchical  mstitu- 
tions  cannot  subsist  in  a  republic,  they  ranged  in  thdi 
report  the  concession  of  companies  to  private  indiridush 
among  the  things  incompatible  with  the  new  order  of 
things.  It  declared  that  the  institution  of  companies  vaa 
wholly  aristocratic,  and  was  borrowed  from  England  bj 
the  old  monarchy,  solely  with  a  view  to  a  sort  of  finan- 
cial feudalism,  and  that  it  was  urgent  sucb  a  counter- 
revolutionary institution  should  not  survive  the  mon- 
archy. Because  the  Liberals  under  the  mooarchj 
opposed  the  formation  of  railways  by  the  state,  they 
were  accused  of  being  inconsistent;  but  there  is  some 
difference  in  confiding  so  vast  a  power  to  a  mofoarefay, 
and  to  a  government  emanating  directly  from  tlie  people. 
The  proposition  of  the  Qovemment  was  variouriy  a^ 
cepted  on  the  Bourse.  Those  wbo  had  bought  since  the 
Revolution  were  almost  unanimously  favourable;  those 
who  held  before  were  wholly  agamst.  But  nothing  cau 
be  known  decisively  until  this  matter  oome  under  the 
discussion  of  the  National  Assembly. 

SPAIN. 

The  Heraldo  of  Madrid,  of  the  19th,  announces  that 
the  departure  of  Sir  H.  Bulwer  and  three  tUtaehef  of  the 
embassy  took  place  on  the  previous  evening,  and  sap 
that  Mr.  Otway,  secretary  to  the  legatioii,  remained 
charged  with  it.      A  crowd  assembled  in  the  street  to 
see^ir  H.  Bulwer  leave,  but  no  demonstxatioii  of  opixuou 
took  place.     The  Heraldo  informs  its  readers  that  the 
sending  of  passports  to  a  foreign  minister  does  not  con- 
stitute a  cMus  belli,  though  it  authorises  the  goveni- 
ment  represented  by  the  minister  to  demand  explanations; 
and  it  adds,  that  the  explanations  which  the  Spanish  Go- 
verument  will  be  able  to  give  will  satisfy  the  English 
Government  and  all  Europe,  not  only  of  the  justice,  but 
the  urgency  of  the  measure  it  has  adopted.     The  la&t 
news  from  Seville  represents  the  city  as  perfectly  tran- 
quil.    The  pursiut  of  the  military  insurgents,  who  were 
flying  towards  Portugal^  was  kept  up.     On  the  IStb, 
thirteen  sergeants  of  the  regiment  which  was  oonoemed 
in  the  recent  insurrection  at  Madrid  were  placed  e* 
capilla,  previous  to  being  shot,  but  the  Queen  spared 
their  lives,  and  ordered  them  to  be  transported.     The 
Gazette  publishes  a  notification  of  the  re-estublishment 
of  diplomatic  relations  between  Prussia  and  Spain,  aiul 
of  the  reception  of  General  Zarco  del  Yalle,  as  Spanish 
minister,  by  the  King  of  Prussia.     The  priyate  secre- 
tary of  Espartero,  M.  Gurrea,  and  four  citizens  of  Log- 
rono,  have  been  arrested  and  sent  to  Bilboa. 

A  Madrid  letter  of  the  19  th  announces  that  extraor- 
dinary military  precautions  were  taken  on  tlie  previous 
evening,  in  consequence  of  an  apprehension  being  enter< 
tained  that  Sir  H.  Bulwcr's  departure  might  occasion  di5 
turbances.  All,  however,  remained  peaceful.  The  British 
ai-ms  have  been  removed  from  the  front  of  the  hotel  oj 
the  embassy.  Sir  H.  Bulwcr's  private  secretaij  has  ^^ 
mained  at  Madrid  to  settle  some  private  afi«ii$« 
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THE  MINISTRY  OF  ANGELS. 


0,  roaa  ?ision  of  the  spirit  shore, 

While  beaTe&ly  music  with  the  earthly  blending, 
Mi^^t  teach  the  trembling  spirit  to  adore 

'Mid  clouds  and  (ears  to  heaTen*s  bright  home  ascending, 

And  Faith  and  Hope  their  glorious  influence  lending 
O'er  the  wrapt  soul  a  magic  influence  shower, 

As  when,  in  earth's  young  prime,  in  love  descending, 
An  angel  walked  with  man  in  mortal  bower — 

And  spake  with  thrilling  tones  in  the  still  oyening  hour : 

TeiUng  of  many  a  high  and  holy  theme— 

Of  glories  dimly  shadowed  forth  below— 
Of  shapes  which  yet  may  haunt  the  Poet's  dream  ; 

Au4  rerdant  meads  where  streams  of  plenty  flow, 

Aad  amannthioe  flowers  unfading  blow ; 


While  myriad  voices  chaunt  the  loAy  song 
In  fnlUtoned  words  which  none  but  spirits  know  ; 

And  still  untiring  press  the  chosen  throng. 
And  strike  their  golden  harps,  and  bear  the  sound  along. 

And  are  there  not  bright  spirits  lingering  yet. 
In  mercy  sent  to  man  from  worlds  aboTC  ? 

0,  doubt  it  not,  nor  'mid  life's  care  forget, 
Our  paths  are  sanctified  by  forms  of  love. 

Which  hover  o'er  us,  and  around  us  move. 
Aiding  the  helpless,  soothing  thoso  that  weep : 

Their  constant  cares  a  higher  Presence  prove. 
Do  not  they  sojourn  by  us  while  wo  sleep. 
And  in  the  solemn  hours  their  watchful  vigils  keep  ? 

J.  D. 


EVENING  THOUGHTS. 


WHtH  the  shades  of  evening  close. 
Welcoming  to  soft  repose, 
And  the  stars  like  angels'  eyes, 
WiA  magic  beanty  fiU  the  skies: 
THl  aU  that's  bright,  and  all  that**  fair 
To  lomng  hearts  seem  centred  there. 

Then  let  mnsio's  thrilling  power 
Aid  the  calm  stillness  of  the  hour, 
Till  heaven  with  all  its  glorious  light 
Descend  upon  our  raptured  sight : 
And  peace  and  hope,  and  joy,  and  rest, 
Steal  gently  o*er  the  troubled  breast. 
Alas!  'tis  but  a  tmnsicnt  feeling 
0*er  the  nifflod  spirit  stealing: 
Tlie  eyes  may  close  in  peace  at  nJijht, 
But  cares  return  with  morning  light— 
And  stamped  upon  man's  noblo  brow 
The  marks  of  grief  arc  lingei-ing  now. 


There  was  a  time  ere  snn's  chill  blight 
Shed  round  the  earth  the  shades  of  night : 
When  joy,  nnchequered  and  serene, 
Without  a  cloud  to  mar  the  scene. 
Filled  Eden's  bowers  with  hues  so  fair. 
That  heaven  itself  seemed  imaged  there. 

And  still  at  time's  sweet  thoughts  will  rise 
Which  take  their  source  from  Paradise, 
And  hopes,  and  joys,  and  tender  fears. 
And  griefs  sweet  balm,  the  bliss  of  tears : 
And  glimpses  of  that  happier  shore- 
That  halcyon  calm  when  toils  are  o'er. 
And  thus  the  soul  aspires  to  rise', 
Triumphant  through  the  glorious  skies : 
To  burst  this  "vesture  of  decay," 
And  soar  to  brighter  worlds  away. 


J.D. 


THE    PEOPLE'S    ANTHEM. 

BT  EBENEZBR  ELLIOTT. 


Whkit  wilt  thou  save  the  people  ? 

Oh  God  of  mercy!  when? 
Not  kings  and  lords,  but  nations! 
Not  thrones  and  crowns,  but  men ! 
God!  save  the  people!  thine  they 
Thj  cliildren— as  thine  angels  fair: 
Bare  them  from  bondage  and  despair. 
God !  save  the  people ! 


"Wben  wilt  thou  save  the  people  ? 

Oh  God  of  mercy!  when? 
The  people.  Lord,  the  people ! 

Kol  thrones  and  orowns,  but  men ! 


Towers  of  thy  heart,  oh  God!  are  they; 
And  shall  they  pass,  like  weeds,  away 
Their  heritage  a  winter's  day ! 

God !  save  tlie  people ! 


Thy  angels  are  our  brothers ; 

Let  us  like  them  become. 
And  emulate  in  beauty 
The  first-bom  of  our  home. 
Lord!  they  are  thine,  and  wc  are  thine. 
In  Kden  rescued,  let  us  twino ' 
\Vith  mortal  virtues  love  divine. 

And  be  earth's  nngels 
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Lectwa  en  the  BUAe  to  the  Yowng,    By  John  E«die, 
LL.  D.     William  Oliphant,  Edinlmrgh. 

To  preach  eflbctiTely  to  the  yonng  is  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  ministeriftl  problems.  Instead  of  demanding,  as  is 
eommonly  thought,  less,  it  demands  more  preparation.  In 
nothing  do  we  find  more  contemptible  cbp-trap  than  in  those 
modes  of  addressing  the  yotmg  which  are  prevalent.  To 
address  the  yonng  in  stiff-starched  ekhorate  disconrses  is 
confessedly  bad  ;  bat  it  is  equally  so  for  the  preacher  to  give 
his  audience  nothing  but  a  string  <^  silly  stories — to  drivel 
"down  to  their  capacity,"  as  it  is  called;  to  try  by  what 
combinalion  of  littW  truth  and  much  nonsense  he  may  gain 
their  attention  ;  or  worse,  to  pump  it  up  by  asking  perpe- 
tual questions  at  them  as  he  proceeds.  We  have  heard 
preachers  who,  in  seeking  to  sink  to  the  level  of  their  juve- 
nile hearers,  have  got  so  far  below  it,  that  the  children 
themselves  laughed  them  to  scorn.  Indeed,  so  &r  as  our 
experience  goes,  a  sermon  to  the  young  constitates  a  sestu, 
only  inferior  in  unique  absurdity  to  a  oongregational  soiree 
-Hi  scene,  like  it,  of  uproarious  noised—of  miserable  attempts 
at  moving  Uie  risible  faculties—of  eructations  of  all  kinds 
of  nonsense— «nd  of  a  monstrous  coi^  unction  of  things  sa- 
ored  and  profane — constituting  a  spiritual  tcagi-comedy 
worthy  to  pass  under  the  aduneal  nostril,  and  to  regale  the 
malignant  sense  of  Mephbtopbeles  himself. 

The  real  preacher  to  the  young  were  one  who  should 
combine,  in  fine  proportions,  the  instructive  and  the  enter- 
taining, the  solemn  and  the  stimulating ;  and  who,  instead 
of  sinking  to  the  level,  or  below  it,  of  his  audience,  should, 
by  a  sweet  and  strong  gravitation,  draw  them  up  to  his. 
By  the  double  cords  of  information  and  afi^tion  should  he 
sway  them  ;  and  the  information  should  be  solid,  and  not 
n  twaddling  anecdotage  ;  and  the  affection  should  speak  in 
language  and  looks,  and  not  in  mere  whining  tones  and 
impertinent  apostrophes.  He  should  also  be  a  clear  and 
powerful  describer,  and  use  the  faculties  of  pictorial  imagi- 
nation rather  than  that  of  circumstantial  memory. 

Wc  have  often  heard  Mr.  Fletcher  of  London  described 
OS  a  model  preacher  to  the  young,  but  never  heard  him  our- 
selves. It  is  told  that  on  one  occasion,  preaching  to  a  great 
crowd  in  St.  John*8,  Glasgow,  he  was  surprised  to  hear  one 
weeping  l)ehind  him.  This  was  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  had 
boon  comixjlled  by  the  throng  to  seat  himself  in  the  pulpit, 
and  was  now,  under  a  simple  touch  of  the  orator's,  weeping 
like  a  child,  in  concert  with  the  whole  assembly.  Judg- 
ing, however,  from  Mr.  Fletcher's  published  discourses,  the 
charm  must  be  in  his  manner.  They  do  not  at  all  answer 
our  ideal  of  serroons  to  the  young,  which  ought  to  be  as 
equally  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  old,  and  which 
ought  to  preserve  this  interest  long  after  the  immediate  ex- 
citement of  the  occasion  is  over.  On  the  contrary,  in  our 
judgment,  they  are  very  poor  and  vapid  concerns. 

llow  mortified  all  of  us  must  have  frequently  felt  when 
wc  have  stumbled  on  some  books  which  bad  been  favourites 
of  our  infiincy,  and  been  forced  to  realise  the  fiiot,  what  babes 
we  must  have  been  to  have  rehshed  such  poor  fare  !  To 
others,  again,  such  as  Robinson  Crusoe,  we  retam  with  re- 
doubled pleasure  the  older  we  grow.  So  ought  it  to  be  with 
sermons  to  the  young — they  should  suit  all  ages,  they  should 
plotise  at  once  and  for  ever. 


In  this  unpretending  little  volume  we  find  many  quali- 
ties which  ought  to  distinguish  the  claas  of  gemune  seniion« 
to  the  young.  Their  history  is  very  simple  and  short.  Thor 
appeared  at  first  in  an  interesting  and  little  pcriodira],  fah- 
lifihed  in  Glasgow,  edited  by  the  excellent  Mr.  Hamilton 
M'Gill,  and  entitled  "  The  Juvenile  Missionary  M,ngaziRe.** 
From  this  (where  they  proved  very  popular)  they  are  not 
republished  with  numerous  additions,  and  constitute  s  most 
attractive  present  to  that  interesting  class  for  which  they 
were  intended.  They  are  plain,  but  not  over  plain ;  tlior 
are  bold,  but  not  too  bold ;  they  are  pious,  bnt  tu  from 
being  pretistic — a  certain  elegant  simplicity,  renindm^  ycm 
of  a  well-dressed  lady  or  child,  distinguishes  theh*  matitr, 
manner,  and  style.  They  are  sprinkled  with  Scripture  fsct^ 
and  illustrations — have  just  enough,  and  no  more,  of  aucT- 
dote,  which,  however,  is  never  commonplace  ;  and  abounil 
in  choice  extracts,  from  the  rich  stores  of  the  author's  nwi- 
ing.  Their  subject  is  the  Bible ;  and  we  have  seldom  n-a*], 
in  the  same  compass,  the  points  of  panegjric  connected  M\ 
that  blessed  book  enumerated  with  such  comprehension,  id- 
dicated  with  such  clearness,  stated  with  such  furoe,  or  bron^lit 
home  with  such  impressive  simplicity.  Dr.  Eadie  has  gittn 
at  once  milk  for  babes,  and  strong  meat  for  those  of  full  B^i ; 
and,  aware  as  we  were  previously  of  the  strength  of  hi^  m'uhl 
and  the  extent  of  his  afoquireuMnts,  we  wer^  not  prepared  Uf 
believing  that  he  could  have  turned  them  to  toeh  practical 
and  varied  account.  If  no  great  prose  poems  on  the  Bihlr 
has  yet  been  written,  this  may  be  called,  at  leaat,  a  short  but 
beautiful  lyric  in  its  praise. 

We  may  add  that  the  work  is  got  up  in  a  very  hand^^or 
style — in  a  singularly  ha|^y  imitation  of  the  antique  uhaW 
of  arranging  and  printing  a  book. 


Tfut  Foundation  of  £Um  College^  asul  /A?  Pwt  ami  Pre- 
sent Condition  of  its  School.  By  K.  S.  Creasy,  M.  A. 
London  :  liongman  and  Co. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  how  much  of  the  public  attrn- 
tion  is  now  oocupied  with  the  snlject  of  edocation,  and  hvw 
much  impressed  all  classes  are  becoming  with  its  vast  impor- 
tance. Hence  the  strong  desire  manifested  to  extend  the  Iv- 
nefits  of  education  much  more  widely — to  increase  the  xinn> 
ber  of  our  educational  institutions,  and  also  to  improve  aru! 
render  more  efficient  those  already  in  existence.  Then*  oaa 
be  no  doubt  that  we  owe  the  publication  of  this  small  tr«r.- 
tise  to  the  operation  of  this  desire.  It  is  written  In  «u 
who  was  educated  at  Eton  College  himself,  and  who  i% 
therefore,  well  able  to  speak  on  this  subject.  He  d*¥H!  n*  i 
profess  to  give  a  complete  liistory  of  this  celebrated  Kluh-l, 
but  only  an  elementary  account  of  its  origin,  progre>s,  jn  1 
present  condition  ;  and  tlie  reader  will  find  that  the  autiK>r 
has  successfully  accomplished  his  design. 

Regarding  its  origin.  Professor  Greasy  tells  i»  tiiat — 
"Eton  College  wns  fonndcd  ahoat  four  hnndred  year*  a*:.!  Ij; 
Kiog  licuiy  the  Sixth,  in  ooaoection  with  King's  CuUctge,  whu'^ 
he  founded  at  Cambridge  at  the  same  tine.  The  fint  charter  ^ 
the  foundation  of  £ton  was  (granted  by  the  Kiag  ia  I44t).  IJUJ 
was  at  thnt  time  a  snudl  village  adjacent  to  Windsor,  ami  iLii  *..i 
ciuity  to  his  birthplace  waa,  as  we  read  in  the  origoMl  chartrr.  i 
reason  why  Henry  of  Windsor  selected  Eton  as  the  ate  oi  hi^  .a 
tended  College.  The  old  parish  church  of  Kton  was  pall«<d  ^.»^ 
and  a  new  edifice  erected  in  its  stead,  whidiwas  to  serve  Vrth  i«  i 
parochial  church  and  as  n  ecblles^teflH^"  **Tln  «aliegiaie  l«dJ 
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ai  SnaUjr  deiignad  hy  luin,wai  to  oonust  of  a  provost,  tenfellowi, 
lea  ch&pUiiia,  tea  clerks,  sUteen  choriaters,  aa  upper  and  under 
master,  seventy  scholars,  and  thirteen  servitort.  Many  changes 
»!id  rcdnctions  soon  took  pkce  in  this  scheme  ;  hut  the  influx  of 
stadents  nnconnected  with  the  foondation  itself,  and  the  great  hene- 
tits  which  the  ecdiege  stiU  continued  to  offer,  speedily  made  £tou 
tlip  principal  school  in  the  kingdom,  and  such  it  has  continued  to 
l)c  through  four  centuries  to  the  present  time." 

In  reading  tbiii  6mall  voliune,  what  specially  delighted  ns 
was  tlie  fptrit  of  improvement  manifested  by  the  aathorities 
uf  Eton.  Of  late  years,  the  desire  to  keep  pace  with,  if  not 
io  advance  of,  the  times,  and  to  n-nder  Eton  College  still 
mure  efficient  and  worthy  of  public  patronage,  has  been 
ttroDgly  evinoed.  Several  very  neccMary  and  important 
improvements  have  been  introduced.  Witboat  naming  all, 
wp  wiHild  refer  to  the  much  greater  cotnfoi-t,  in  point  of  diet, 
kulging,  &c.,  now  eiyoyed  by  the  boys  on  the  foundation,  or 
the  collegers  as  tiiey  are  called.  So  aucomfortable  were 
their  ctrcnmstances  in  this  respect,  formerly,  that  most  of 
them  hired  sitting  rooms  in  houses  in  the  town  of  Eton, 
where,  also,  they  took  breakfast  and  tea.  Now,  however, 
there  exists  no  caose  for  such  a  step.  Another  serious  de- 
f«ct  that  existed  some  years  ago,  was  the  want  of  an  annual 
Kamination  of  tl»e  boys  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  school. 
Tbia  also  has  been  remedied ; — 

"  Such  was  the  general  character  of  the  state  of  education  at  Eton 
&nti]  1S>29,  when  the  munificence  of  an  old  Etonian  gave  a  greater 
**-:maIus  to  increased  and  varied  study  throughout  the  school,  than 
h'Si.neu  Ijeen  effected  in  any  institution  by  the  single  act  of  sn  indi- 
^i'hial  benefector.  In  that  year,  his  Grace,  the  present  Duke  of 
>>rca0tle,  Ibunded  three  scholarships  of  fifty  pounds  each  per 
y<v,  for  superior  proficiency  in  divinity  and  classics.  Each  scho- 
bnhip  was  made  tenable  for  three  years,  so  as  to  ensure  a  vacancy 
f^  :n  year.  The  examination  is  conducted  by  two  Masters  of  Arts, 
fcm  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  examination  in  divinity  is  ap- 
{"linted  to  precede  the  examination  in  classics ;  and  no  candidate 
wfan  may  grossly  fail  in  the  divinity  examination  is  to  be  allowed 
U)  priM^ed  to  the  examination  in  classics. 

'  A  new  path  to  distinction  was  opened,  and  a  reward  for  merit 
ts  other  parts  of  the  school  business,  besides  composition,  was  of- 
frrei  Now  it  was  that  attention  to  the  sehool-lessons  began  to 
tHI,  not  merely  in  saving  a  boy  from  censure,  but  in  raising  him 
tj  distiDCtioa.     •     ♦     • 

"The  change  was  instantly  felt.  Many  boys  who  had  hitherto 
Tfioained  in  the  ranks,  comparatively  unnoticed,  now  became  the 
(4t}(«ts  of  attention  and  interest;  while  othen,  who  had  contented 
^imojelvc*  with  the  laurels  of  snceessfal  composition,  became  aware 
^hat  tliqr  must  study  in  a  different  spirit — that  they  must  seek  to 
nU'TiA  the  laoge  and  accuracy  of  their  reading,  and  must,  in  future, 
kv'L  Oil  tlie  schooUessons  as  being  as  important  as  the  school  ex- 

Another  very  important  improvement  we  cannot  help  al- 
luding to.  While  the  classics  are  still  the  great  objects  of 
('^Lt\y  at  Eton,  they  are  not  now  the  only  objects  of  study, 
The  modem  languages  are  taught  as  well  as  the  ancient ; 
as«l,  in  addition  to  these,  the  youth  attending  this  school 
Ia>e  on  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  other 
very  neoesiwry  branches  of  education — such  as,  history, 
ancient  and  modern  ;  geography,  arithmetic,  maihematios, 
rtU^ion,  Ac. 

"  It  wiU  he  warn  from  this  sketch  how  grossly  erroneous  is  the 
asKitioB  aoDctiaes  hasarded  by  the  disparagers  of  our  puhlic 
c^k,  *  tiiaifc  a  hoy  may  pass  through  Eton  with  distinction,  and 
jet  remam  fgooraat  of  the  commonest  fificts  of  modem  histoty,  and 
aaaequahited  with  the  very  rudiments  of  geography/  On  the 
vntrary,  no  boy  of  ordinary  ospicity  and  industry  oaa  remain  any 
tSRberofTean  ol  Etoawithoutbeooming  thoroughly  weU-gronnded 
n  these  seienees,  in  addition  to  the  exoelleat  danscal  and  religioos 
odtteatioo  whidi  he  receives.*' 

At  tJtsa  «»d  «f  ibe  v^anw  is  an  appendix,  consisting, 
chietiy,  of  sets  ol  examination  popers  ihat  have  been  reoently 


used  at  this  institution.  By  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  advancement  of  edncation,  or  who  may  wish  a  concise 
and  acenrate  account  of  Eton  College,  this  small  treatise  of 
Professor  Creasy  will  be  relished  and  found  useful. 


The  iiiddU  Kingdom ;  a  Survey  of  the  Geography,  Go- 
vemment.  Education,  Soeicd  Life,  Arts,  Religum,  ire 
of  the  Chinese  Empirs  and  iU  inlMbitants,  By  S.  WelLs 
Williams.  3  vols.  New  York  and  London :  WUoy  and 
Putnam.     1848. 

Thb  antbor  of  these  two  goodly  volumes,  each  consisting 
of  600  pages,  spent  twelve  years  at  Canton  and  Macao,  and 
daring  all  that  time  ho  was  in  daily  and  familiar  interconrae 
with  the  Chinese.     Ho  is,  therefore,  well  qualified  to  write 
abost  the  eouatry,  and  to  describe  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  native  inhabitants.     Mr.  Williams  went  to  China  un- 
der the  patronage  of  the  American  Board  of  Missions,  as  a 
printer ;  and  on  his  return  to  the  United  States  he  delivered 
a  series  of  leotares  in  various  of  the  prineipol  towns»  on  the 
geography,  population,  arts,  eustoma,  seienoe,  government, 
and  aooial  state  of  the  Chinese ;  the  prooecda  of  which  were 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  a  fonnt  of  Chinese  type,  then 
making  for  the  nrissioni.     The  substance  of  these  lectures  il 
embodied  in  the  two  volumes  before  ns ;  and  they  will  ba  fo«ad 
to  comprise  a  compendious,  ImpartLil,  and  just  aeoonnt  of  the 
government  of  China,  and  its  principles  of  action,  a  synopsis 
of  the  literature  and  literary  examinations  of  the  Chinese,  and 
A  deUil  of  their  social,  industrial,  and  reltgious  sUte.     Tha 
information  in  general  is  new,  authentic,  and  important,  aa 
well  aa  most  interestfasg.     Many  parts  of  the  polity  and  obo- 
raoter  of  the  Chinese,  not  commonly  understood  in  this  coun- 
try or  in  America,  with  onr  different  notions  of  things,  are 
fully  explained,  and  the  oondition  and  habits  of  the  people 
illustrated  in  such  a  way  as  to  place  the  subjects  of  that  vast 
empire  in  a  right  point  of  view  with  the  inhabitants  of  otbor 
countries.     One  chief  object  of  Mr.  Williams  was  to  divest 
the  Chinese  people  of  that  peculiar  impression  of  ridicule  so 
generally  ascribed  to  them ;    "  as  if,"  he  justly  remarks, 
' '  they  were  the  apes  of  Europeans,  and  their  social  state,  arts, 
and  government  the  burlesques  of  the  same  things  in  Chris- 
tendom."    In  this  attempt  to  set  them  in  a  fair  posHion,  he 
has  succeeded  admirably ;  and  the  very  name  he  has  chosen 
for  his  work  shows  that  he  bas  been  anxious  to  do  that  iote- 
resting  people  all  the  justice  in  his  power.    It  is  called  Thb 
Middle  Kingdom,  chiefly,  he  says,  from  that  being  the  mean- 
ing of  the  most  common  name  fbr  the  country  among  the 
people  themselves ;  but  psrtlcularly  from  the  Chinese  holding 
a  middle  place  between  civilisation  and  barbarism— China 
being  the  most  civilised  pagan  nation,  in  her  institutions  and 
literature,  now  existing.    The  vast  mass  of  details  which  Mr. 
Williams  has  been  able  to  collect  together,  and  which  he  has 
here  airanged  with  great  care  and  judgment,  embraces  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  information  as  to  the  extension  of  trade 
In  China,  as  well  as  tends  to  show  how  far  the  recent  changes 
and  openings  are  likely  to  advance  the  introduction  and  dif- 
fusion of  Christianity  among  these  enlightened  pagans.    The 
work  is  enriched  with  a  new  map  of  the  empire,  drawn  from 
the  best  authorities  accessible,  and  with  numerous  woodcut 
illustrations,  principally  engraved  by  J.  W.  Orr.    It  is  one 
of  the  most  val^able  publications  recently  issued  relative  to 
China ;  and  not  only  in  America,  but  in  this  country,  it  is 
likely  to  become  on  authority  on  matters  relating  to  the  do* 
mestie,  social,  religious,  aod  literary  state  and  institutions  of 
the  Cbineso. 
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An  Ftiay  on  the  Disccuct  of  the  Jatoi,  and  their  Treat' 
went.  By  Leonard  Koocker,  Surgeon-Dentist.  Now 
Kdition,  with  copious  Notes,  and  an  Appendix.  13y  J.  B. 
Mitchell,  M.D.,  Surgeon-Dentist.     London:  Churchill. 

Fkw  '  unprofessional  persons  read  medical  books,  and 
nobody  but  those  who  do  can  form  any  conception  of  the 
numerous  and  dreadful  "ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to/'  till  they 
find  them  therein  described  with  tho  most  minute  and  cold- 
blooded cii-cumstantiality.  As  regards  the  jaws  and  the 
teeth,  the  topics  of  tho  present  slim  volume,  wo  may  say 
for  ourselves  that  we  really  had  no  idea  that  they  were  in- 
fested with  so  many  fearful  maladies  and  tendencies  to  dis- 
ease and  pain.  Of  toothache,  CTerybody  mostly  knows  some- 
thing, although,  as  in  the  case  of  corns  and  rheumatism, 
few  have  any  sympathy  with  those  who  suffer  from  it.  But 
tho  list  of  affections  and  irritations,  local  and  constitutional, 
tumours,  cancers,  inflammations,  suppurations,  Ac.,  which 
this  book  records,  with  the  different  modes  of  treatment  and 
cure,  is  horrifying  in  the  extreme.  Mr.  Leonard  Koecker, 
the  author,  has  added  to  his  rather  queer  name  a  somewhat 
lengthy  list  of  professional  titles,  too  numerous  to  quote 
hero.  His  object  in  compiling  the  book  seems  to  have  been 
to  recommend  his  own  practice  and  curative  process,  and  to 
oondenm  the  indiscriminate  use  of  surgical  operations  in  the 
treatment  of  the  diseases  of  tho  jaws.  Dr.  Mitchell  has 
added  copious  notes,  and  a  series  of  tables  of  upwards  of 
300  cases,  with  their  causes  and  treatment.  Although  the 
volume  has  something  of  tho  appearance  of  a  puff-book,  it 
will  be  found  very  useful  both  to  the  surgeon  and  the  dentist. 
In  these  bard  times,  however,  a  work  that  could  point  out 
effectually  how  to  cure  one  disease  of  the  jaws  not  touched 
upon  by  tho  author  or  his  editor — namely,  that  arising  from 
want  of  food,  would  be  a  great  and  unspeakable  boon  to  our 
famishing  and  destitute  population,  and  to  all  political  eco 
nomistf* 


Belgivm,  the   Bhine^  Switzerland^   and   Holland, 
J.  S.  Buckingham.     London  :  Peter  Jackson. 


By 


Few  men,  by  whom  the  world  has  been  informed  of  theur 
sojonrnings,  have  travelled  more  and  farther  than  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham. He  may  be  considered  a  professional  traveller, 
one  of  the  connecting  links  between  many  lands.  His 
work  on  Belgium,  and  the  adjuncts  we  have  named,  ex- 
tends to  two  portly  volomes,  which  have  been  rather  long 
in  oar  possession  unnoticed,  because  we  must  saj  that  we 
found  them  rather  heavy  work.  Kr.  Buckingham  conld 
not  have  made  a  light  book  out  of  his  materials,  and  we  do 
not  know  tliat  this  was  his  object.  He  appears  to  have  been 
more  desirous  of  investigating  the  characteristics  and  habits 
of  our  near  neighbours  on  the  Continent  than  of  writing 
descriptive  works,  of  which  the  Bhiue  has  furnished  a  super- 
abundance. The  next  issue,  which  should  be  ready  now, 
will  be  more  interesting,  because  it  embraces  France,  Lom- 
bardy,  Piedmont,  the  Tyrol,  and  some  other  parts  of  Italy — 
the  scene  of  great  events ;  while,  since  the  annihilation  of  the 
Sonderbund,  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  first  two  volumes 
have  been  tolerably  quiet.  The  introduction  contains  Mr. 
Buckingham's  defence  of  publishing  by  subscription.  The 
plan  is  antique,  justifiable  by  prescription,  and  by  common 
sense.  The  only  argument  against  it  is  its  inconvenience, 
The  greater  part  of  authors  would  lose  largely  by  the  prac- 
tice. They  could  hardly  manage  their  own  busmess,  with  all 
the  advantages  that  publishers  possess. 


Mr.  Buckingham's  historical  notes  regarding  theoM  cki« 
of  the  Netherlands  are  valuable,  and  his  reflections  oq  the 
customs  of  their  inhabitants  form  leading  points  m  Iris 
olumes,  which  are  more  largely  historical,  reflective,  snd 
argumentative,  than  descriptive.  Early  hours,  lor  enmple, 
make  even  the  theatres  more  than  usually  oondiieive  to 
health  and  pleasure.     He  says,  at  Bruges  : — 

"  Even  the  theatres,  which  open  at  six,  are  usually  doied 
at  nine  o'clock,  one  piece  only  being  performed  on  each  even- 
ing— nn  arrangement  so  much  more  conducive  to  bealdi, 
pleasure,  and  morality,  than  our  later  hours,  that  it  wooid 
bo  well  worthy  of  adoption  by  us.  The  practice,  indeed, 
which  seems  to  have  grown  worse  of  hite  years  in  EnghLod, 
of  crowding  a  tragedy,  an  opera,  and  a  farce— or  an  open,  a 
comedy,  and  a  ballet,  all  within  the  space  of  a  single  eveDJiig, 
while  it  must  add  considerably  to  tho  expenses  of  Uie  maaage- 
ment,  docs  not  in  tho  same  degree  increase  the  pleasure  of 
the  visiter;  as,  instead  of  his  pleasure  being  oonccotnted  on 
one  class  of  pleasures  or  feelings,  they  aro  dissipated  over 
several — the  songs  of  the  opera  chase  the  seniimcnti  of  the 
tragedy  or  comedy  from  his  recollection,  and  the  baUet  as 
speedily  removes  the  recollection  of  these,  till  the  psrtici, 
instead  of  retiring  after  a  reasonable  period  of  high  eojoj- 
ment,  fram  a  single  performance,  are  jaded  and  wearied  oat 
with  a  prolongation  of  that  whioh  within  modorate  limits 
would  have  given  them  high  gratification,  but  being  extendtd 
beyond  all  due  bounds,  b^mes  tiresome  to  the  hat  degree. 

*'  The  same  remark  is  equally  applicablo  to  moatt«r  coa- 
certs,  and  to  every  other  description  of  entertauunent  or 
amusement.  There  is  scarocly  any  pleasure  so  exquisite,  bat 
that  it  will  at  length  pall  upon  the  appetite  for  enjoyment ;  aad 
that  point  once  past,  it  soon  becomes  pain.  A  want  of  atten- 
tion to  this  law  of  our  nature  is  one  cause  of  the  maoy  doU 
and  tedious  parties  which,  in  England  eapeoially,  do  not  begin 
till  the  individuals  who  form  thorn  have  been  exhausted  by  a 
long  day's  attention  to  business ;  and  who,  instead  of  meeting 
in  freshness  of  spirits  which  an  early  dinner  and  an  eariy  hour 
after  it  would  give  them,  begin  jaded  and  dispirited,  get 
languidly  through  four  or  five  houm'  more  laborioas  idleness, 
and  retire  to  rest  about  the  period  when,  in  the  order  of  na- 
ture, thoy  ought  to  be  awaking  to  the  enjoyments  of  a  new 
day." 

We  agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Buckingham  in  his  recimi- 
mendation  of  early  hours,  although  we  fear  that  m  this 
over-wrought  country  we  must  steal  time  for  our  amuse- 
ments from  night. 

The  last  extract  is  indicative  of  ^e  character  of  thi^ 
work.  Mr.  Buckmgham  lectures  us  by  examples  ;  and  we ' 
have  him  immediately  after  helping  Lord  Duncan  and  the 
public  to  get  more  light  fi-om  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex* 
chequer. 

.  "  In  passing  through  the  streets,  one  is  struck  with  the  magk 
greater  profusion  of  glass  used  in  the  houaea  hero  than  in  Eng^ 
land.  The  windows  are  much  more  numerous  in  each  house, 
and  always  muoh  larger,  so  that  light  and  air  are 
enjoyed  by  all  classes  of  inhabitants.  This,  too,  is 
which  we  ought  to  imitate,  without  delay,  the 
nations.  The  duty  on  glass,  once  so  heavy,  has  been 
reduced,  but  still  the  odious  window-tax  remains — i 
which  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  too  strong  terms  of  ooo 
demnation,  opposing  as  it  does  the  beneAeeot  design  of  Pro 
videnoe,  by  cutting  off  from  men,  women,  and  cikiMras,  IM 
enjoyments  of  those  elements  which  areoomm< 
of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field — ^impeding 
oooraging  filth,  and  sheltering  immoralitiet— doing 

short,  in  every  way,  and  prt^ucing  haartbamings 

treds  among  those  who  find  their  own  dwelliaga  aabjeci  to  a 
Impost  from  which  tho  people  of  every  otlMr  ooa»tc7  ■ 
exempt.  This,  indeed,  is  a  tax  which  ought  to  be  exeenii 
by  every  man  who  can  write  or  speak,  till  it  ia  ewept  away  i 
an  abomination,  and  never  again  permitted  to  wttrngm  «« 
mon  sense,  or  stain  the  statute  book  of  our  oooiitry.'* 

This  window-tax  of  ours  is  a  case  <^  crodty,  and  we  m 
surprised  that  session  after  session  is  allowed  to  fioss  viti 
out  its  repeal. 
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Bdbn  be  qttits  BrogM,  Mr.  BackingbAm  makes  a  heayj 
iknut  at  the  yonng  genilemen  who  supply  linen-drapen, 
lidv  eofttomers  in  ganze,  and  other  materials  of  that  na- 
ture. 

**  Tke  sliops  of  BmgM  are  qalte  in  tbo  style  of  those  in 
™*»  *hoygh  inferior,  of  ooorse,  in  elegance  to  the  prinoipai 
wops  of  thai  capital,  bat  their  exterior  and  interior  arrange- 
neots  are  of  the  same  kind.  The  signs  or  announoemeots 
we  here,  howerer,  most  frequently  in  two  Uogoages,  the 
French  and  the  Flemish.  The  attendants  are  uniformly  po- 
lite and  engaging;  and,  in  the  ease  of  theur  address  and  gaiety 
of  speseh  and  manner,  are  certainly  more  winning  and  per- 
•ttuiTe  than  the  same  class  of  persons  in  England.  A  much 
larjrer  proportion  of  these  also  are  females  than  with  us. 
Thii  is  certainly  an  advantage,  and  for  the  interests  and  hap- 
piness of  the  sex.  No  one  can  doubt  that  one  powerful  cause 
of  the  lam  number  of  unfortunate  females  that  now  unhap- 
plf  crowd  the  streets  of  every  town  in  EngUnd  is  the  want 
of  niiuble  ooonpation  for  them,  and  the  impossibility  of  their 
obtaining  a  lirelihood  by  honourable  means.  They  are  there- 
fere  quite  as  much  objects  of  pity  and  oompassion,  as  of 
Uame ;  and  erery  effort  should  be  made  rather  to  prevent 
tiMtr  &]Ung  into  that  unhappy  oourse  of  lift,  than  to  rescue 
tbsmafler  they  hare  fiOlen. 

"  In  ^EngUnd  a  very  large  portion  of  the  shop  duties  that 
are  peribrmed  by  men  should  be  assigned  to  women,  while 
Uie  yoQBg  men  might  find  fields  for  their  enterprise  in  our 
ootenias  and  distant  aettlements,  to  which  the  unoccupied 
franles  eonld  not  so  readily  go  before  marriage  at  least ; 
and  suitable  employments  ought  to  he  multiplimi  for  female 
hands,  especially  as  those  in  which  they  now  labour  are  so 
niterably  paid,  that  there  perhape  is  not  a  more  suflbring  cUss 
Una  that  of  eempstrssses  and  poor  dress-makers.  In  France, 
vamea  arwt  moat  advantageously  employed  as  book-keepers 
^  aoeoantants,  as  well  as  correspondents,  in  houses  of  busi- 
Ben.  and  perform  the  dutiee  admirably.  In  the  United  States 
of  Amcriea,  many  make  a  comfortable  lirelihood  as  copyists 
of  puUie  reeords  and  doonmenU,  at  Washington,  the  seat  of 
jptrrernmeai.  In  England,  much  is  yet  wanting  to  be  done  for 
f«fflale  oeoopatiotts  of  a  lighter  and  higher  kind  than  that  of 
&etory  labour,  working  in  mines  or  working  in  the  fields.  In 
tke  last  two  ooeupations,  indeed,  no  woman  ought  erer  to  be 
employed,  as  it  cannot  fail  to  make  many  of  them  coarse,  un- 
^ioiae,  and  less  fitted  for  the  duties  of  wife  and  mother— 
nriatioos  of  anch  importance,  that  anything  which  has  a  ten- 
<i«ney  to  leaoen  their  saoredness,  or  unfit  women  for  the  due 
^mhsuge  of  the  duties  inrolred  in  them,  ought  by  every 
veaos  to  be  dlsooarsfed." 

According  to  this  system  of  Mr.  Buckingham's,  we  shonld 
Hffvinae  a  imtton  owning  a  vast  minority  of  yoong  fe- 
i&ales,  and  the  latter  will  rather  want  the  shopkeeping  than 
^erept  the  arrangement.  There  is,  however,  we  are  glad 
*t*  learn,  a  growing  disposition  amongst  young  females  who 
hn'  to  earn  their  bread,  against  some  of  those  employments 
thit  have  been  nsoally  assigned  to  them,  and  that  are  over- 
iTovded.  We  can  see  no  objection  to  the  practice,  on  their 
|4rt,  of  many  of  the  lighter  professions.  One-half  of  the 
Maaies  who  slave  as  governesses  might  have  lived  respect- 
1%  by  many  trades  that  woold  be  improved  by  the  appli- 
^Hon  of  female  taste  and  ingenuity. 

Mr.  Baokingham  admires  the  sisters  of  charity  and  their 
iKwn  at  0heot  so  mnch  that  he  thus  commends  the  de- 
^on  of  the  ball-room  for  the  duties  of  the  hospital,  and 
ti^  exchange  of  the  raoe-coorse  for  a  home  missionary's  dis- 

*'  In  efverj  eonntry,  and  nowhere  mors  tbait  in  England* 
«wds  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  have  means  of  subsist* 
lea  from  aomrees  independent  of  Ubour,  are  daily  seeking 
m  pleasures,  and  bestowing  great  labour  and  great  expeo- 
Bsrs  oa  the  purohase  of  new  eigoyraents,  fbr  which,  indeed, 
taXih  ia  obieiy  aonghl.  They  try  the  heights  of  ambition, 
id  tbey  aound  the  depths  of  sensuality.  Men  contest  a  seat 
pariiament  at  the  expense  of  thousands*-matntain  a  yacht 
saanonal  e^ense  of  hundreds— and  try  the  tarf,  the  gamhig- 
TOU  XT.— KO.  CLZxrr. 


table,  the  opera,  and  the  ballet— in  search  of  pleasure ;  but 
all  these  in  succession,  after  a  while,  become  flat  and  weary. 
Women  of  fashion  busy  themselves  in  promoting  matches  of 
gain,  in  rank  or  fortune,  for  their  families  or  relations— fatigue 
themselves  with  balls,  routs  and  assemblies — and  waste  their 
health  and  spirits  in  endless  strife— for  pleasure ;  but  with 
these,  too,  disappointment  and  ennui  are  frequent  guests.  If 
these  seekers  after  new  delights  would  but  try  the  seemingly 
unpromising,  but,  in  reality,  most  fertile  source  of  happmess 
that  exists — the  daily  exercise  of  some  active  benevolence^ 
which  should  make  others  happy,  by  giving  health  to  the 
sick,  comfort  to  the  dejected,  help  to  the  needy,  advioe  to 
the  embarrassed,  encouragement  to  the  desponding,  and  kind 
words  and  cheerful  looks  to  all ;  if  they  would  visit  the 
dwellings  of  the  retiring  sufferers  who  hesitate  to  make  their 
misery  known,  and  seek  to  find  out  objects  for  relief,  and 
would  spend  only  half  as  much  on  these  as  they  lavish  on 
contested  elections,  yachts,  hounds,  races,  betting-books, 
routs,  and  feasts,  or  on  balls  and  operas,  they  woM  pur- 
chase more  real  pleasure  in  a  day  than  they  now  enjoy  in  a 
month ;  with  this  very  material  difference,  that  instead  of  a 
self-reproving  retrospect  of  time  and  money  wasted  for  no 
good  purpose,  their  reflections  for  the  past  would  be  as  agrae- 
able  to  indulge  as  the  actions  themselves  were  pleasant  to- 
perfbrm." 

The  day  may  come  when  our  Lord  George  Bentincka  wHI 
follow  this  sound  and  Christian  advice,  and  try  a  new  exmte- 
ment  ;  but,  as  yet,  Epsom  and  the  Derby  thrive  better  than 
the  canse  of  public  instruction. 

We  take  another  extract  regarding  a  good  habit  in 
Ghent,  on  which  Mr.  Buckingham  takes,  as  usual,  very 
proper  counsel. 

"The  Hotel  de  Ville  is  a  laige  building  m  the  Italian 
style,  with  the  five  Greek  orders  rising  one  over  the  other. 
It  is  imposing  from  its  sixe,  height,  and  solidity ;  and  har- 
monises well  with  all  the  surrounding  objects,  though  in  a 
different  style  of  architecture.  It  was  built  about  1580. 
The  Town  Library  is  kept  here,  and  is  open  to  all  the  inhabi- 
tants without  charge — an  advantage  possessed  by  most  Con- 
tinental towns,  and  very  rare  in  England,  one  of  those  good 
customs  of  which  there  are  many  tlmt  we  might  be  proud  to 
copy,  instead  of  importing  from  abroad  only  the  fiMhions  of 
our  dress,  a  few  new  dished  of  cookery,  a  Spanish  or  an  Ameri- 
can dwarf,  and  a  French  or  Italian  dancer.  In  the  Salle  de 
Marriage  of  the  Hotel  de  ViUe  is  a  large  ohimoey-pieoe,  of  the 
same  kind  as  that  described  at  Gheet,  representing  the  Mar- 
riage at  Cana,  in  a  number  of  carved  figures  well  exeonted." 

Our  public  libraries  ore  deficient,  not  only  in  qnantiiy* 
bat  in  quality.  One-half  of  the  works  are  so  commonplace 
that  they  should  not  be  there,  except  to  preserve  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  library,  if  it  be  to  contain  a  copy  of  every- 
thing  published ;  while  those  who  seek  an  expensive  and  va- 
Inable  work  need  not  expect  to  find  it  in  the  minority  of 
libraries. 

We  should  be  forgetfiil  of  the  author's  grand  remedy  for 
many  of  the  social  ills  everywhere,  if  we  did  not  say  that  he 
occupies  a  page  occasionally  with  an  excellent  temperance 
tract ;  and  we  subjoin  one  of  them. 

"  At  the  Guildhall  of  the  Weavers — ^now  used  as  the  li- 
brary of  the  university,  built  in  1317,  when  that  class  was  both 
numerous  and  powerful  here — there  are  also  some  fine  en- 
gravings in  wood.  In  this  period  of  their  history  it  is  said 
that  the  town  contained  two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
eight  times  its  present  number,  and  a  full  half  of  these  were 
engaged  as  weavers,  in  the  manufacture  of  linen  and  cloth ; 
at  present  a  much  less  useful  article  occupies  the  capital  and 
labour  of  the  town,  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  of  which  tho 
almost  incredible  quantity  of  two  hundred  thousand  casks  are 
said  to  be  made  here,  and  exported  all  over  Belgium.  The 
waste  of  so  much  valuable  grain  as  this  implies,  and  the  per- 
version of  it  from  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  food  to  at  least 
a  useless,  not  to  say  pernicious  drink,  is  one  of  those  errors 
of  judgment  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account,  exoe^  on  the 
principle,  that  peouniary  interests  and  sensual  eiyoymenU 
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bliod  men's  pereeptiooB  to  suchtraths  as,  in  their  apprehen- 
■ion,  oppose  the  adTftncement  or  enjoyment  of  either  of  these 
privileges. 

"  If  the  people  were  everywhere  so  well  fed  as  that  it  was 
8  matter  of  no  importance  whether  grain  was  wasted  or  uot, 
and  if  the  conversion  of  so  large  a  portion  of  it  for  the  use  of 
breweries  and  distilleries  made  men  stronger,  healthier,  or 
happier,  than  they  would  be  without  them,  there  might  be 
some  excuse  for  the  practice ;  but  as  it  is  now  proved,  by 
careful  inquiry,  and  by  medical  and  magisterial  testimony  of 
the  most  unquestionable  kind,  that  the  produce  of  breweries 
and  distilleries  neither  improves  the  strength,  health,  or 
morality  of  any  that  consume  them,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
produces  more  disease,  want,  crime,  and  misery,  than  almost 
all  other  agencies  united,  it  does  seem  inconceivable  that 
nations,  communities,  and  individuals,  should  go  on  consum- 
ing that  which,  though  it  may  give  a  momentary  pleasure  to 
some,  infliots  the  greatest  injury  on  others ;  and  that,  while 
hundreds  in  every  land  are  wanting  food,  and  thousands  want- 
ing instruction,  there  should  be  expended  in  these  useless  and 
pernicious  commodities  more  than  enough  to  feed  all  the 
hungry,  clothe  all  the  naked,  instruct  all  the  ignorant,  and 
leave  a  large  sum  to  spare.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  ascertained 
by  proof,  that  the  expenditure  in  these  drinks  amounts  to 
about  fifty  millions  a-year,  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  revenue 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  yet  it  is  with  difficulty  that  the  tenth  of 
one  uilUon  ean  be  raised  fi>r  the  purposes  of  education.  So 
laifge  a  proportionate  sum  may  not,  perbape,  be  spent  in  these 
drinks  in  Belgium  ;  bat  the  wealth  and  labour  consumed  in 
the  production  of  two  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  beer  every 
year  in  Louvain  would  effect  a  large  amount  of  good  if  con- 
verted into  ether  ehannels ;  while  the  beer  and  tobacco — fit 
auxiltariei  of  heaviness  and  stnpefiu^tion — ^benefit  none  but  the 
maoufiustorers  and  sellers  of  them,  who  grow  rich  in  their 
extensive  consumption,  leaving  the  drinkers  and  smokers  but 
^  sorry  aeoonnt  to  produce  of  the  bene^ts  received  by  them 
when  they  attempt  to  cast  up  their  veokoniog." 

The  extracts  that  we  have  given  will  convey  a  very  fitir 
idea  of  the  book,  and  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Buckingham 
makes  «  text  of  everything  he  sees,  and  the  sensible  lay 
sermons  that  he  diacoorses  thereon. 

There  is  one  topic  so  interesting  to  authors,  that  we  ven- 
ture to  take  from  the  volumes  Mr.  Buckingham's  version  of 
an  ofi-repe^ted  tale, 

**  The  reprinting  of  foreign  books  is  an  occupation  or  trade 
carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  in  Brussels  than  in  any  oity  in 
Europe,  as  there  is  soareely  an  English,  French,  or  Ameri- 
can publication,  and  sometimes  German  ones  also,  if  they 
possess  any  popularity,  that  is  not  immadiately  reprinted  here ; 
and  nothing  being  paid  to  the  author  for  his  copyright,  the)- 
ean  of  course  be  rendered  at  the  mere  cost  of  paper  and  print, 
and  generally  undersell  the  origiaal  edition.  This,  like  every 
other  kind  of  smuggling — fof  so  in  reality  it  is  avoiding  the  pay- 
n^ent  of  the  just  dues — ^is  neither  more  nor  less  than  robbery, 
and  of  the  most  dishonourable  kind,  because  it  is  the  plunder 
of  those  who  are  perfectly  defenceless,  without  risk  of  per- 
sonal danger,  and  without  the  possibility  of  the  injured  party 
being  able  to  obtain  redrew.  No  Government,  professing  to 
rule  over  a  civilised  people,  ought  to  permit  such  an  outrage  on 
the  rights  of  property  as  this ;  and  the  English,  the  French, 
the  Amerioans,  and  the  Belgians,  are  all  equally  in  fault,  for 
all  permit  the  practice  withtn  their  respective  dominions,  and 
neither  can,  therefore,  justly  reproach  the  other,  without  the 
retort  that  they  are  equally  guilty.  All  this  might  be  easily 
prevented  by  a  law  mutually  and  reciprocally  granting  the 
protection  of  coj^^ights,  as  patents  are  protected ;  and  surely 
the  invention  ora  literary  work,  which  might  have  cost  the 
author  years  of  thought  and  labour  to  produce,  ought  to  be  as 
worthy  of  legal  protection  as  newly-invented  flsh-sauce,  or  a 
patent  frying-pan  ;  but  it  is  granted  to  the  latter  by  the  patent 
laws  in  each  country,  and  denied  to  the  former  by  the  absence 
of  copyright  protection  ;  though  no  reason  can  be  assigned  in 
defence  of  this  state  of  things,  but  the  most  untenable  one, 
that  it  Is  for  the  interest  of  the  papermakers,  printers,  and 
booksellers  of  the  pirating  countries — a  reason  that  might 
just  us  well  be  assigned  in  fiivour  of  any  other  kind  of  fraud, 
rohb«n7,  und  spoliation." 

My.  BnokiB(|b«m  unfortoMtely  expe9t«  beneil  ^  hii  class 


from  the  diplomacy  of  our  iorei|pi  office ;  a|i4  we  should  re- 
joice  if  his  expectations  were  realised,  because  hitherto  the 
foreign  office  has  not  repaid  its  cost  to  the  country,  or  to 
any  class  within  the  country ;  and  we  doubt  whether  it  ever 
will. 

The  succeeding  volumes  relate,  In  existing  circnrastance?, 
to  a  more  interesting  hmd  than  Belgium,  Holland,  or  Swit- 
xerland. 


Norihwoodj  or,  ths  Frimdship  c/  a  Jetwit,    1  vol.    Ediii« 
burgh  :  Sntherland  and  Knox. 

The  Jesuits  bave  been  recently  the  object  of  many  at- 
tacks.   They  are  evil  spoken  of  in  all  quarters.     They  as- 
sonaed  a  noble  name  to  djrag  it  through  the  utmost  degra- 
dation.    Kut  only  in  the  press,  but  in  the  senate,  and  on 
the  hill-side,  they  have  been  assailed.    M.  Thiers  proonrtd 
their  banishment  from  France.     The  Sonderbnnd  could  not 
protect  them  in  Switzerland.     The  Pope  at  Ust  has  given 
them  up,  and  they  ar«  exiled  from  Borne.     <*  Jesuitical  "  has 
become  in  this  country  a  term  of  the  ntmost  reproach. 
That  name  has  been  perverted  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner ;  and  the  popul/w  taste.  Jealous  thongh  it  be  on 
similar  sulijects,  has  acquiesced  in  this  perversion.     In  ad- 
dition to  the  attaeks  in  the  periodical  presa,  there  were  re- 
cently published  two  separate  volumes,  "  The  Noviciate," 
and  "The  Jesuit  in  the  Family,"  by  the  same  author. 
They  were  powerfully  written,  and  have  been  popular.  Tlw 
first  was  calculated  to  produoe  a  sensation  against  this  or- 
dcr.     The  second  was  a  religions  novel.     The  same  amhor 
has  announced  a  history  of  the  Jesuits  in  three  volumi** ; 
and  we  expect  that  work  to  be  a  searching  exposure  of  the 
principles  on  which  this  mysterious  oider  gaides  its  pro- 
ceedings.     «*  Northwood,  or  the  Friendship  of  a  Jesuit,"  i« 
another  novel  of  a  religious  character.     The  Puseyites,  who 
are  called  Jesuits  in  dlHguiso  by  their  most  ardent  ojipunent^ 
began  this  system  of  arguing  ecelesia^tical  aHairs,  ct  black* 
ening  opposing  principles,  by  the  aid  of  noveh.     They  ex- 
pected to  gain  by  this  weapon,  and  they  have  miscalrulat<^1. 
Their  opponents  use  it  skilfully.     We  have  no  objection  ti>  , 
the  inpulcation  of  morality,  or  religion,  by  fictitious  narra- 
tive.    There  is  high  precedent  for  its  employment  with  that 
view.     There  is  even  preceilent  for  its  use,  as  a  meaii.s  of 
exposing  the  vices  indulged,  or  the  errors  enacted  under  a 
religious  disguise  ;  but  for  the  latter  purpose,  great  cantlua  ' 
is  requisite.     The  author  may,  in  the  nairative,  ke^  pru- 
dently within  the  range  to  which  their  avowed  priucipslea  I 
would  carry  the  disciples  of  any  creed.     Ij[e  mvf  take  ear«j 
that  his  heroes  or  heroines  never  speak  or  act  beyond  theirl 
book.     That  is  within  an  author's  power,  bat  sUli  the  per-j 
sons  whom  he  portrays  possess  an  advantage,  in  dealii^l 
with  all  such  works,  that  is  not  easily  parried  ;  and  a  pl^u^ 
statement  of  principles,  with  a  lucid  expoeition  of  their  eom  | 
sequences — ^their  necessary  and  unavoidable  eopseqneacci     .. 
will  answer  every  good  end  with  the  reasoning  part  ef  ib&k^ 
kind.     There  is  a  section  that  will  not  read  hooka  of  ihmi 
nature;  but  they  nuy  skim  over  the  pages  of  a  aov^  aai 
they  may  be  led  by  its  contents  to  inquire  if  these  thii 
really  exist  m  )Ub  that  the  author  desoribea  in  flction.    Tli  i 
is  the  solid  advantage  to  be  gained  by  the  operation.     H^ 
we  lose  time  in  juati^iBg  or  attanking  a  system  tbat  lu 
taken  root,  and  will  flourish  for  a  seMon,    We  «i«  to  h« 
a  knowledge  of  religion  made  easy  through  nov<els ;  and  ^ 
shall  have  the  perversion  of  religion  made  ^tpaJHj  Ikdln  « 
the  Hun^  wrena. 
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"Xorthirood*'  liAS  beauiies  and  defects.     The  style  is 

oiV'ii  rich  and  captivatitit;.     Sometimes  there  is  a  dry  hu- 

rix^nrdUplared,  as  in  Dr.  Morton's  interview  with  Miss  Bar- 

iura  Sditth,  that  indicates  considerable  talent  in  that  de- 

|)artm-.'nt.    All  the  })assages  descriptive  of  natural  scenery 

art  draini  beaatifiilly.     The  writer  is  evidently  Scotch,  and 

pats  Scotch  expressions  into  the  month  of  a  Canterbury 

labourer,    "  Bonny  "  and  "  lassie  "  are  not  the  adjective 

and  the  noan  to  be  in  lilccly  use  by  a  Rent  peasant  and  an 

Kiij^ish  doctor.   The  Utter,  indeed,  being  a  **  Morton,"  may 

kiYe  been  "  Scotch  "  from  the  beginning,  and  the  words  in 

liis  case  are  not  misplaced.     The  narrative  has  weak  points. 

la  parts  are  inconsistent.     Chronology  is  carelessly  defied  ; 

f  »r,  while  dates  are  wisely  withheld,  yet  we  are  informed 

tbt  the  events  narrated  occurred  after  the  rise  of  the  Ox- 

Arii  r/iooI  of  theologians  in  England,  since  the  comraence- 

»rnt  of  the  publication  ofthe  "  Tracts  for  the  Times" — ^that 

ill  their  time  a  traveller  could  pass  from  the  West  of  Eng- 

lanil  to  London  at  railway  speed — that  M.  Guizot  was  in 

pjwer  at  Paris,  and  likely  to  reward  well  any  person  who 

coaW  give  him  the  means  of  doing  a  favour  to  the  Govem- 

cKat  at  iladrid.    T4iese  are  all  modem  circumstances.    The 

^^anish  marriages  must  have  been  under  discussion  during 

lAse  ot^nirrences.     The  fortunes  of  the  Due  de  Montpen- 

5«t  DiDst  hare  been  agitating  Louis  Philippe  at  the  time  ; 

Arid  Viscount  Palmerston  had  been  busily  engaged  in  exam- 

^hz  valets  and  chamber-maids  regarding  the  character 

U'i  ctrcQmstance«  of  Queen  Isabella's  proposed  husband, 

«*1  ^pecniatjng  on  the  probable  eventualities  of  their  union 

";  the  aid  of  Sir  James  Clarke  and  Dr.  Locook.      We 

*rt  thus  enabled  to  fix  the  occurrences  within  the  present 

iJ^fDnial  period  ;  and  we  can  see  no  reason  for  supposing 

^y  iictitions  narrative,  based  on  contemporaneous  circnm- 

^w-:*^,  may  not  be  at  least  equally  interesting  and  usefhl 

'~rii  the  same  deacription  of  literature  based  on  the  history 

'■Mtf  laat  century  ;  but  it  must  present  some  consistency 

f'  '••a^**',  and  be  tried  in  this  respect  by  the  rules  applicable 

• '^>ton■caI  narrative.     The  author  has  altogether  trans- 

T'  5^-1  them.     After  leading  us  to  regard  the  events  nar- 

val  3t.  of  a  recent  date,  occurring,  indeed,  during  the  occu- 

■ff^:}  oi  the  Parisian  Foreign  Office  by  M.  Ghiizot,  when 

al-'>i\^  were  in  action  from  London  to  Devonshire,  and  all 

Poland  was  agitated  by  Pusey  and  Newman — ^he  winds 

r'  *'^  the  following  statements  as  to  his  hero  and  heroine  : 

"Kopluyed  thoa  naefttDy  in  doing  and  reoeiviiig  good,  fie  cw- 
■*" '/  'keir  daftjttneed  (ranqmUif;  and  vhea^  m  a  ripe  old  age* 
^  »«Tp  gathered  to  their  fathers,  they  left  behind  names  venerated, 
^^  ^aaorifa  beloved,  the  priceless  jewel  of  a  good  example,  the 
^"nhle  tiMsnre  of  an  openly  eonsistent  walk.** 

'^one  subordinate  in  the  tale,  who  had  been  led  by  want 
^'  vice,  and  frooB  vice  into  ponishment,  we  hear  thus : — 
"^w  restored  to  the  .world,  he  was  aa  altered  charaeCer. 
^'RHat  bf  sorrow,  he  had  learned  to  choose  the  better  part ;  and 
''^  Ui  aow  hafniy,  bloonriag  Mary,  he  fived  fcr  ssmy  yean  a 
'>'«l  Krvsat  on  the  vary  scene  of  his  misdesd.*' 

<^«aoiher  oiirefiNnned  ''rascal.'* 

'M  foirisr,  aftar  MMy  jwsr*  of  vialeBee,  aid  SIB,  paid  at  last 
>  H^tty  «<  hia  oAvoesoa  the  gaUovs.** 

^  a  third,  after  being  toU  of  his  refefiaatloB,  we  are 

■iastructed;— 

TQeB  at  Jeagth  kia  liSi  w«i  sksed  by  a  wasting  iliaass,  fco." 

l^p>e  are  great  miatakes  in  reference  to  the  actors  in 
ttTuices  within  the  existing  decennial  period.  Not  one 
tan  seems  i»  be  leCi  alive,  yei  several  of  them  lived  for 
wmktmh  viliowereaiNMii^fooHshiiobleecRiple 


since  1840,  notwithstanding  that  they  lived  to  a  good  old 
age,  are  gathered  to  their  fiithers  before  this  present  1848! 
The  book  begins  with  an  account  of  a  Dr.  Morton  and 
his  fiunily,  pleasantly  written  ;  and  it  is  a  pleasant  theme, 
for  Dr.  Morton  is  au  accomplished  physician  in  an  fingliah 
provincial  town — a  man  of  good  heart,  good  talent,  and 
good  principles.  He  had  enough  to  do  in  the  world  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career  ;  but  the  novelist  says  :— 

"  A.nd  he  conquered:  conquered  as  all  will  do,  who,  with  single- 
ness of  aim,  and  integrity  of  purpose,  strive  lawfully  on  the  great 
balUe-fieUloftife.'' 

From  this  opinion  we  dissent.  It  is  becoming  a  very 
common  opinion  amongst  a  class  who  have  themselves  done 
well  in  the  world.  Nevertheless,  experienoe  has  shown 
that  it  is  untrue.  The  first  chapter  farther  states  how  Dr. 
Morton  was  led  to  visit,  in  his  professional  capacity,  a  lady 
in  fever  at  a  vilkige  inn,  attended  by  a  iaithful  maid-servant. 
The  hidy  recovered,  although  at  the  time  rather  anxions  to 
die.  The  second  chapter  takes  the  reader  away  to  a  ball- 
room, where  some  friends  of  Tjord  Vincent  are  hazarding 
guesses  at  the  cause  of  his  evident  depression  of  spirits,  and 
at  the  character  of  his  companion,  named  Mervin. 

In  the  ball-room  of  Newby  Castle,  ICr.  Menrin  seemed 
calm  and  nnimpressible.  The  author  carries  us  to  his 
chamber  in  Lord  Vincent's  house,  and  exhibits  him  in  a 
towering  pasaion  ;  although  before  beginning  to  be  excited, 
he  has  taken  the  precaution,  which  no  man,  intending  to 
be  angry,  should  neglect— of  bolting  the  door  of  his  room. 
After  indulging  in  a  fitftil  passion  for  some  time,  Mr.  Mer- 
vin **  plunged  his  burning  head  into  cold  water,"  and  com- 
menced to  open  his  letters. 

"They  were  from  various  quarters:  many  bortdistaat  postmarks : 
but,  however  different  the  immediate  snbject  of  discourse,  however 
opposite  the  character  and  station  of  the  writer,  one  single  object 
was  the  aim  of  all — the  extension,  by  whatever  meaos,  of  the  in- 
terests and  power  of  that  vast,  mysterioas  Society,  whose  agents 
are  in  every  place,  whose  unseen  influence  pervades  all  classes,  and 
•ways,  unrecognised,  the  councils  of  so  many  nations." 

So  we  have  a  Jesuit  in  this  Mervin ;  and  the  pest  in  the 
matter  is.  that  we  cannot  tell  who  may  be  a  Jesuit.  The 
reader's  most  particukr  friend,  his  lawyer,  or  his  bookkeeper, 
the  minister  of  his  parish  even  may  be  a  Jesuit.  These 
people  are  moral  chameleons — everything  by  turns,  to  serve 
their  purposes — the  aggrandisement  of  their  order,  and  the 
injury  of  their  opponents!  As  they  have  been  beaten,  or 
banislied  out  of  almost  every  other  European  country,  we  ex- 
pect tluit  they  will  swarm  in  this  land  hereafter,  as  their 
only  house  of  refuge.  We  have  seriously  little  doubt  that 
this  order  are  numerous,  unprincipled,  and  mischievous. 
We  cannot  otherwise  discover  any  reason  for  their  having 
made  themselves  so  hated  in  all  Boman  Catholic  oountries. 
Pope  Pins  the  Ninth,  aa  an  upright  man,  would  not  and 
could  not  have  banished  them  from  Rome,  if  he  had  not 
been  convinced  that  their  existence  and  organisation  was 
highly  objectionable.  We  do  not,  however,  yet  believe  that, 
in  a  secret  way,  they  influence  the  councils  of  many  nations. 
Bat  Northwood  was  written  before  the  revolutions  of  1848« 
A  Jesuit  seldom  has  peace.  He  haa  too  many  secrets, 
phma,  and  pbts,  to  be  at  peace.  He  digs  pits  too  busily 
for  others  not  to  foil  sometimes  into  one  of  them  himself. 
One  of  his  letters  has  called  np  an  expression  of  anger  on 
Mervin's  features,  and  he  thus  answers  it : — 

"'I  tcJl  yon,  Martigny,  the  plan  you  have  suggested  wiU  not  an- 
swer. Adopt  it,  and  fiulure  is  as  certain  as  sucoess  will  be,  if  my 
designs  are  carried  out.  Ton  do  not  know  Mm,  A  direct  attempt 
to  lead  him  to  us  wouH  assuredly  be  bafied;  for,  though  he  cares 
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as  little  for  religion  as  some  others  we  oouM  name,  he  has  enough 
of  that  old  English  Protestantism  (whieh,  thanks  to  our  manage- 
ment, is  fast  dying  out)  still  in  him  to  resist  all  open  efforts  iu  the 
way  you  wish.  No,  no— I  have  a  hotter  scheme.  He  is  now  suf- 
fering the  tortures  of  the  damned  for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  whom  he 
baa  oast  out»  under  the  suspicion  of  infidelily.  It  was  hard  work 
to  bring  that  matter  round — but  it  is  done.  In  a  few  days,  we  go 
to  the  coast  for  a  change  of  air.  The  Rector  of  Walport  is  my 
fast  friend — ^a  sensible  fellow,  whose  heart  is  at  Bome,  though  his 
bread  is  in  the  English  Church.  He  understands  our  noble  maiim 
weil,  *'  The  end  will  sanctify  the  means,"  and  he  will  help  me  as 
none  other  could.  Holy  Mother  owes  many  a  conyersion  to  his 
labours."* 

The  secret  spring  of  the  novel  is  beginning  to  appear. 
M.  Mervin  fleeks,  for  one  of  his  objects,  the  conrersion  of 
Lord  Vincent.  That  same  nobleman  has  received  a  letter 
from  the  single  servant  of  the  lady  in  fever  at  the  village 
inn^  Dr.  Morton's  patient.  In  the  letter  he  is  informed 
that  the  lady  is  dying.  She  is  bb  wife.  Almost  quarrelling 
wiib  Mervin,  and  greatly  against  the  advioe  of  that  gentle- 
man, be  sets  oat  alone  again  to  see  Lady  Vincent,  if  that  be 
possible,  before  her  death.  The  tbird  chapter  states  the  resolt 
cf  bis  visit.  He  hastily  entered  the  sick  chamber,  and  bis  pre- 
sence, nnannoonoed,  nearly  cost  the  invalid  her  life.  He  did 
not  retom.  She  gradnally  recovered.  By  Dr.  Morton's  coon- 
sd,  and  that  of  the  rector  of  the  parish,  she  came  to  see 
existence  in  a  qnite  dififerent  light  from  any  she  bad  pre- 
▼iooBly  viewed  it  in.  Her  principles  were  changed,  "  and 
she  advanced  n^udly  in  the  divine  lifo,  her  character 
expanding  with  new  grace,  and  her  mind  acquiring  a  far 
bigber  tone  from  the  exalted  themes  with  wbicb  it  was 
now  cccopied."  The  foortb  chapter  is  a  narrative  of  her 
bietory.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Swiss  landowner— 
the  chief  magistrate  of  Berne.  Her  motlier  died  wben  she 
was  sixteen.  She  bad  an  only  brother,  a  wild  young  man, 
whose  love  of  money  led  him  to  commit  a  serious  crime — a 
forgery— and  be  disappeared  from  Berne.  He  was  forgot- 
ten in  the  cbatean,  except  by  some  particular  friend  of  the 
family.  Signer  Monti,  an  Italian,  was  one  of  them.  This 
Signer  Monti  introduced  a  young  English  nobleman  to  the 
Berne  magistrate  and  his  daughter.  The  introduction  was 
not  on  bis  own  acconnt,  but  that  of  **  a  dear  friend  in  Eng- 
land. "  He  himself  bad  never  seen  **  the  young  English  no- 
bleman," who  arrived  at  the  chateau  some  days  after  bis 
departure.  Unfortunately,  Signer  Monti  was  in  love  with 
the  young  lady.  The  young  Englisb  nobleman  followed 
bis  example  in  that  respect.  The  Sign<n>  bad  not  de- 
clared bis  attachment;  besides,  the  lady  did  not  like  him  ; 
and  BO,  wben  the  nobleman  whom  she  did  love  acted  more 
promptly  than  the  Jesuit,  for  so  was  Signer  Monti,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  result.  They  were  married ;  and, 
after  visiting  Bome,  came  to  reside  in  London.  A  visitor 
for  Lady  Vincent  was  announced,  one  forenoon,  and,  to  her 
chagrin,  she  found  Signor  Monti,  He  informed  her  that  his 
name  now  was  Mervin.  Under  that  name  be  required  to  be 
introduced  to  Lord  Vincent,  The  lady  objected.  The  Jesuit 
combated  her  objections.  Had  sbe  told  Lord  Vincent  every- 
thing? Had  sbe  named  her  brother  Ulric  ?  That  con- 
sideration prevailed ;  Lord  Vincent  became  acquainted  with 
Signor  Monti  asM.  Mervin,  who  very  quickly  acquired  a  great 
influence  over  him.  He  soon  appeared  to  have  supplanted 
even  his  lady  in  his  regards,  who,  wben  she  was  begin- 
nmg  to  feel  this  coolness,  received  a  letter  from  het  brother 
Ulric,  intimatmg  his  presence  in  Switzerland,  and  his  in- 
tention to  visit  her.  The  letter  was  so  composed,  that, 
coming  from  a  brother,  it  was  intelligible ;  but  from  any 
other  mustacboed  Ulric  to  a  married  lady,  it  would  have 


weighed  miserably  against  ber  in  an  ecclesiastical  court. 
She  replied  in  terms  of  sisterly  regard,  but  decidedly  o^- 
ing  the  visit  at  present.     Ulric,  without  the  blightest  ac- 
quaintance with  the  fact,  was  a  tool  of  Signor  MootiWthii 
is  M.  Mervin.     That  person  bad  dictated  the  letter.   Ea 
also  contrived  to   steal  the  copy  sent  to  Lady  Vincent. 
Farther,  he  forged  an  answer,  in  whicb  that  lad;  vm 
made  to  express  a  great  desire  for  Ulricas  visit,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  lover,  not  of  a  brother,  to  free  her  from  ber  exist* 
ing  bondage!    This  letter  was  shown  to  Lord  Viooent  by 
Mervin.     The  noble  and  fodisb  peer  charged  bis  wife  with 
criminality,  but  refused  to  hear  ber  answers,  or  make  aoj 
investigation.     The  lady  left  the  bouse,  became  ill  offers, 
and  was  Dr.  Morton's  patient,  as  already  noiod.    Hflnia 
was  revenged  on  Lord  Vincent  for  being  more  moetM 
than  himself — on   the  lady  for  slighting  tbe  lore  of  t 
man  who  never  ofifered  any,  and  who,  as  a  Jesuit,  was  bound 
not  to  allow  terrestrial  afl^iona  to  twine  around  his  hetit; 
and  a  stroke  of  business  was  done  for  Rome  in  the  hope  ot 
a  nobleman's  conversion,  along  also  with  tbe  reverneo  of » 
much  of  bis  property  as  was  not  entailed  tb  tbe  owner. 

Such  are  tbe  outlines  of  tbe  story  thns  far.  Dr.  Morton 
and  the  rector  were  unable  to  help  tbe  ]adj.  All  tbeir 
efforts  foiled.  And  yet  the  case  was  so  pkm,  tbst 
men  of  smaller  energy  might  have  cleared  away  its  dif- 
ficulties. She  would  not,  on  any  account,  act  o&  Ibe 
authority  that  Lord  Vincent  had  left,  and  draw  oa  hu 
banker  for  money.  No  answer  came  to  tbe  letters  seat  (o 
her  fotber  at  Berne.  Therefore,  she  began  to  teach  lan- 
guages to  young  kdies  ;  and  the  only  amusing  chapter  in 
tbe  book  is  that  in  which  Dr.  Morton  cures  Miss  BaxWi 
Smith  of  the  consequences  springing  from  a  heavy  dinner; 
and  manages  to  worm  frcmi  her  a  lease  of  a  cottage  withasi 
rent  for  bis  female  proteg6e. 

***1  declare,  you  men  are  all  alike — nesecBMrii  aUttkiAiM^ 
started  than  you  give  ap  the  point  at  onoe.  A  wobib,  nnw,  vnii 
aiigQe  till  she  lost  her  breath,  or  gained  the  vietoiy.  I  am  tiam 
tempted  to  declare,  I  will  not  do  it,  jost  to  spite  yoa  for  y^ 
coldness!* 

*<*That  would  be  veiy  onlikeMin  Smith.* 

"'Well,  well,  I  forgive  you  for  tfaift  tine,  for  I  io  bebeve  yean 
in  earnest.    Torn  friend  shall  have  the  oottaga.' 

"*A  thoosaiid  thanks.     And  the  rent?* 

"*Dr.  Morton,  if  yon  dare  to  mention  rent,  I  will  never  speak 
yon  again  I  No,  no,  I  will  not  do  the  thing  by  halves.  I  give  \ 
my  cherished  purpose  for  her  sake ;  and  it  shall  nerer  be  siud  tb 
I  was  the  richer  for  it.  Now,  listen,  and  see  what  you  bsve  1 
dnoed  me  to  forego.  I  have  been  wretched  for  soaaie  time,  in  thin 
ing  of  the  miserable  degradation  of  oar  poor.  Their  Bqaaliddii 
looks  almoat  haunt  me;  their  ignorance  is  frightful  to  oontemf^ 
I  cannot  but  believe  they  might  be  made  much  better,  if  we  wi 
but  take  the  pains.  Bat  as  I  drive  tbrongh  the  town,  and  see  4 
miserable  homes — ^long  frightful  rows  of  hideous  briclc — ^I  fed  I 
nothing  can  be  done  for  them,  while  they  live  in  snefa  styes.  H 
sappose  these  wretched  hovels  were  thrown  down,  and  pretty  vi 
cottages  erected  in  their  place,  each  with  its  littte  pofrdi  and  &n 
garden,  aadelimbers  trained  up  the  walla,  andpecaying  iaiothe  i 
dows,  is  it  not  plain,  as  mj  favoorite  Soutbeg^  *1C^  tibat  i 
morels  would  improve  in  their  new  and  picturesque  oondftiQa?* 

"  It  was  with  no  slight  difSculty  that  Dr.  Morton  cbecked  tbe 
ing  smile,  as  he  listened  to  this  brilliant  specinimi.  %ji  pcAKkal 
nomy;  and  tiiere  was,  in  spite  of  hinaeU^  a  aUfglMCqaivcs  k 
voice,  while  be  replied — 

**  *  Bat,  my  dear  Miss  Barbara,  yon  do  not  sorc^  'fpi^  eCa 
taking  such  a  Herculean  task,  as  the  regeneretion.  o^  oar  b 
Why,  it  woold  take  the  wealth  of  Croesos  him«e1£  f  batll! 
pretty  little  palaces  for  eaeh  fomily.'  S 

**  *  Poeitively,  you  are  the  most  stupid  mm  X  ev«riift^<^i 
yon  take  me  for  as  great  a  maplelon  as  youiabtf  |       $mH0m 

not!    I  would  have  gone  qnielly  to  work:  polled.  cHiii^^' 
your  friend  is  to  have  divided  tbe gardsniato  p]ote«Mi  ki 
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niigr  ooUiyBf  as  the  groond  would  hold.  I  shonld  then  have 
MNi^t  ottt  the  moet  weIl-oondact«d  and  clean  panpen  I  could  find, 
htve  giren  neh  a  home,  and  shown  them  how  to  make  it  neat  and 
ttm.  Aai  when  you  aaw  them  tmOing  and  happy,  and  training 
tkh  ll0Mn  in  an  efcniag^  after  work  haun,  instead  of  making 
theMielTei  beMti  in  the  baar-ahop,  then,  perhape,  jonr  high  mighti. 
nesses  of  the  Town  Council  might  have  deigned  to  approye  of  my 
homble  labom,  and  petition  Parliament  for  a  grant  of  money  to 
do  the  nne  thhig  on  a  large  scale!* 

"'Aye,'  he  added,  *and  vote  yon  a  stitae  in  the  pariah  chnnh 
M  the  greileit  heoe&etor  of  the  town!* 

"'Bootor,  I  will  not  be  quizied!  I  know  yon  men  always 
laugh  at  vhtt  we  poor  women  propose;  but  it  may  be  found  at 
hit  tbt  there  is  sometimes  more  wisdom  under  a  muslin  cap  than 
ilwTer  hat.  Wdl,  let  that  pass.  I  giro  np  my  prqjeet  for  the 
pnNit,  sad  your  friend  ahall  have  thaeottage  aa  soon  as  the  rooms 
US  vril  sBongh  aired  for  an  inyalid.  And  mind,'  she  continued, '  I 
■n  to  be  her  first  risiter  in  her  new  abode,  or,  rather,  I  will  be  there 
to  vcieome  her,  and  make  her  feel  at  home.* 

"The  good  hdy  kept  her  word;  and,  before  another  week  had 
IMMi,  Mn.  Steittbeig  w«i  eomfortnbly  setUed  in  the  little  nest  her 
laid  frieadi  had  piorided,  and  ftill,  indeed,  of  gratitude  waa  that 
peer  heart  whid  had  so  often  hitherto  been  torn  with  anguish. 

"  fiat  Miss  Barbara  Smith  did  not  rest  satisfied  until  she  had  not 
ooij  iorroonded  her  with  every  comfort  she  could  prevail  upon  her 
to  accept,  hut  had  peisoaded  all  her  friends  who  had  daughteie  of 
«p  to  Jem,  either  to  send  or  give  promise  thai  they  woaM  send 
thai  to  thi  iaterestiBg  atnnger  for  tuition.  Indeed,  she  would 
hire  serer  paused  in  her  exertions,  had  she  not  found  at  length 
*hit  won  papils  would  be  a  burden,  rather  than  an  advantage,  to 
^^  friead.  And  then  her  active  mind  employed  itself  in  scheming 
^t  piaas,  all  benevolent^  though  tinged  with  the  same  frmdfril 
eoioansg,  whmh  prevailed  in  everything  she  said  or  did.'* 

Meanwhile,  Meryin  contrived  to  get  letters  sent  from  tlie 
W.'%e,  where  Lady  Vincent  had  been  taken  ill-— addressed 
to  the  noble  Lord,  intimating  the  increased  severity  of  the 
^cr,  its  hopelessness,  her  death.  Lord  Vincent  received 
li«n  as  gennine— believed  them,  but  never  seems  to  have 
nqaired  for  the  innkeeper*8,  the  doctor's,  or  the  undertaker's 
ifiMBts.  That  ncjgUgence,  however,  is  perhaps  not  so  nn- 
bommg  in  hit  eirciuntances.  Peers  are  said  not  to  be 
^W<  particnhir  in  accounts. 

Kerrin  socceeded  in  conveying  his  noble  friend  for  con- 
elation  and  health  to  Devonshire,  and  the  parish  of  Dr. 
th8«aa,who]8  alreaaly*  described  as  an  AngUoan  jaokall, 
wrering  for  Bome. 

■"Bttt  Xerrin  did  him  ii^ustice  in  his  letter  to  Martigny.  Dr. 
boaas  VIS  no  lover  of  Vo^rjper  se;  he  saw  her  vast  corruptions, 
^  be  mooraed  over  them.  Still  she  had  what  he  believed  the 
^  >ucces«ion,  and  the  mystic  influence  of  tliis  imaginary  chain 
^  in  his  eyes  so  holy,  so  almost  awful,  that  he  spoke  of  her  in 
1^  of  tender  sadness,  far  other  than  he  might  have  found  in  the 
ly.oMd  standards  of  his  own  Church.  It  was  quite  true  that 
>a?  of  his  bearers,  having  imbibed  Ids  doctrines  to  their  full  ei> 
^s  i^  carried  them  out  to  their  only  legitimate  conclusion,  and, 

the  honesty  of  their  convictions,  had  found  themselves  com- 
^  to  do4e  with  Home;  but  he  viewed  their  change  as  a  lamen- 
'^  (irfection,  and  never  (ailed  to  point  out  to  the  rest  the  error 
Uieir  au5ffuided  course." 

Notvithstaadiiig  these  peonliarities,  Lord  Vinoent  made 
7  towards  Rome,  under  the  teaching  of  this  gentleman  ; 
^  hi»  friend  was  called  away  to  London  on  duty,  and  ob- 
^  to  leave  the  conversion  of  his  victim  to  the  sole  care 
^*  Thomaa  for  a  time. 

Cenin's  introdaetion  to  his  superior  in  London  is  thus 

libed.— 

^  eatraaoe  of  his  superior  pat  a  termination  to  his  thoughts, 
«aed  hisa  at  oaoa  to  aotivity.  The  two  met  aa  old  friends, 
^  tiiey  had  asper  sen  aaeh  other  natil  this  moment.  The 
t  shake  of  tlas  haad,  the  warm  weleome,  the  kind  inquiries 
ash  othn'a  wrelfcrs^  would  have  ooavinoed  any  third  person 
*  ^  becD  prtsenti  UiM  this  ww  a  ro-nnioa  M  of  pleasure.  And 


yet,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  the  feeling  oommoa  to  both  at  thia 
moment  was  suspicion;  and,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  outward  civi- 
lities, the  mind  of  each  waa  bnaily  tmgkfjti  in  the  attempt  to  read 
the  other's  (dunder." 

His  business  in  London  is  disagreeable.  Two  geatie* 
men  were  at  law  regarding  an  estate  which  both  claimed. 
One  of  them.  Sir  Henry  Grey,  is  a  fervent  Protestant.  His 
opponent  is  a  Foseyite.  The  Jesuits  ikvonr  the  Puseyite. 
To  promote  his  object  they  plan,  unknown  to  him-^or  like 
''fairies'*  of  old,  they  may  help  a  man  against  his  will — ^the 
robbery  of  certain  papers  ihvm  Sir  Henry  Grey's  mansion. 
In  this  work  Mervin  employs  Uhric,  Lady  Vincent's  vaga- 
bond brother.  He  ftnds  it  necessaiy  to  employ  some  other 
desperadoes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canterbury.  Some 
of  them  are  Irish,  others  are  English.  The  Irish  robbers 
act  by  means  of  an  Irish  groom,  over  whom,  through  their 
secret  societies,  they  have  attained  an  influence.  The  at- 
tack on  the  mansion  was  sncoessAd  so  fiur  as  the  box  that 
had  contained  the  pi^iers  was  stolen.  It  was  unsnooessfti], 
inasmuch  as  the  papers  had  been  previously  removed  firom 
the  box ;  and  some  of  the  robbers  were  killed,  while  others 
were  imprisoned.  There  is  efl^tive  writing  in  tins  part  of 
the  book,  espedally  in  the  case  of  George  Robinson,  an  Eng- 
lish labourer,  who  joined  the  gang  to  save  himself  from 
starvation. 

There  is  in  this  part  of  the  work  snatches  of  writing  thai 
make  <*  Northwood"  noticeable,  and  indicate  power  of  a  hi|^ 
order.  Mrs.  Robinson,  waiting  for  her  husband  on  the  night 
of  the  robbery,  of  which  she  knew  nothing,  it  one  of  them : 

**  Worn  out  at  hwt,  by  watching  and  anxiety,  the  heavy  lids  had 
dosed  upon  her  aching  eyes,  and  the  miserable  spirit  was  wrapped 
in  forgetfulness — forgetfulness,  that  is  of  all  the  present,  but  keen 
perception  of  the  irrevocable  past.  The  starving,  trembling  woman 
was  asleep;  the  gay,  light-hearted  giil  was  busy  with  the  buoyant 
energy  of  youth.  Again  she  trod  the  green  sward  of  her  native 
village;  again  her  feet  were  moving  in  the  rastie  daaoe;  again  the 
bhthe,  free  carol  of  her  joyous  voioe  waa  bringing  smiles  to  many 
a  happy  face.  And  (key  were  there,  the  parents  whom  she  love^ 
though  stronger  love  had  made  her  leave  them  lonely,  to  wither 
and  to  die  of  broken  hearts! — ^they,  too,  were  there  even  as  they 
used  to  be;  the  old  man  with  his  silvery  loeka  and  oaIm,kind  fhee, 
and  sturdy  stick,  on  which  he  bent  for  help;  the  gentle  mother-*- 
yonnger,  but  still  old,  with  that  sweet  venerable  look  which  age 
gives  to  the  Idndly-natured,  her  grey  hairs  parted  across  her  fore- 
head, and  just  seen  under  the  neat  white  cap  she  always  wore,  and 
which  poor  May  took  so  great  pride  in  making.  They  were  there 
seated  on  their  aoenstomed  bench  beside  the  cottage  porch,  and 
listening  with  delighted  ears  to  the  merry  song  of  their  darling; 
and  her  fkther  had  just  laid  his  hand  upon  her  head,  to  give  his 
child  a  blessing,  when  the  dream  was  past,  and  she  awoke  to 
wretchedness." 

Lord  Vincent,  wearied  with  Dr.  Thomas,  visited  at  Sir 
Henry  Grey's.  The  stern  Protestantism  of  the  worthy  baro- 
net—we  suppose  that  he  was  a  worthy  baronet — alarmed 
him.  The  affectionate  doobtings  and  anxieties  of  an  old 
friend,  Captain  Seymour,  who  is  to  become  Sir  Henry  Grey's 
son-in-law,  disturbed  him.  This  gentleman  disbelieved  the 
story  of  Lady  Vincent's  guilt ;  but  as  he  did  not  doubt  her 
death,  he  was  unwilling  to  harass  his  friend  with  the  rea- 
sons of  his  dislike  to  Mervin,  and  his  esteem  for  the  unfor- 
tunate lady.  Mervin  was,  however,  falling.  His  superior 
determined  to  keep  him  in  London  for  the  management  of 
a  plot  which  he  expected  to  fail,  because  he  was  jealous  of 
the  new  man's  influence  in  the  order ;  and  wanted  to  injure 
him  by  the  fhilure.  Captain  Seymour  bed  casually  inquired 
at  Lord  Vincent  what  profession  Mervin  followed.  His 
lordship  had  never  asked,  and  never  been  told.  The  noble 
lord  had  virtually  turned  his  wife  out  of  his  house  on  the 
allegatious  of  a  person  whose  profession  or  weftus  of  living 
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he  did  not  ^en  know.  It  would  almost  appear,  that  a  clerer 
fellow  of  good  address  can  hook  himself  hehind  an  English 
peer,  and  he  carried  through  the  world  at  his  cost ;  with  an 
infloence  snfficient  to  supplant  the  peer's  wife,  and  drive 
her  from  his  mansion  to  the  grave;  and  without  even  show- 
ing his  card«  It  must  he  remembered,  however,  that  Mer- 
Tin  was  introduced  into  the  lamilj  by  Lady  Vincent  herself. 
That  fiict  fiiUy  sustains  the  probability  of  the  narrative. 
The  plot  gradually  thickened  around  the  clever,  unprinci- 
pled Jesuit.  Ulrio  threatened  to  turn  crown  evidenoe  unless 
the  money  promised  for  the  robbery  were  paid.  The  superior 
refhsed  payment  on  the  plea  that  the  box  was  stolen,  but  not 
the  deeds.  His  real  object  was  to  harrass  Mervin  and  pocket 
the  money — Cive  hundred  pounds  which  he  had  charged 
to  his  order.  Ultimately  the  sum  was  paid,  on  condition 
that  Ulrio  should  take  a  passage  to  the  continent.  That 
respectable  gentleman  was  desirous,  in  the  first  instance,  of 
avenging  his  sister's  wrongs  on  Lord  Vincent;  for,  like  the 
lady's  husband,  he  believed  that  she  was  dead.  He  was 
perhaps  a  little  more  influenced  by  the  wish  to  finger  the 
reward  offered  for  information.  At  any  rate  he  sailed  firom 
London,  but  landed  at  Wafaner,  and  set  off  for  Canterbury  ; 
called  on  Sir  Henry  Grey,  criminated  Mervin,  disclosed  the 
whole  affiur,  met  Lord  Vincent,  and  made  him  very  un- 
happy by  revealing  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  duped. 
The  letter  we  subjoin  from  Merviui  dated  on  the  continent, 
where  he  had  fled  from  justice,  and  under  his  real  signa- 
ture, confirmed  this  infonnation  :-— 

**  My  Lord — Ton  htve  at  length  dJieovered  ny  true  name  and 
station,  and  have  learned,  perchance,  how  wise  it  wm  to  traat  a 
ttnmftt's  word  against  your  wife  !  How  veiy  worthy  of  an  £ng- 
hsh  noble,  to  receive  titeA  prools  unproved,  and  withhold  from  her 
the  onaUest,  poorest  chance  of  explanaiion !  Qnick-wittod  nuui — 
&r-Meing  aon  of  wealth — I  almost  Uuah  to  think  the  taak  of  year 
deception  was  to  easy  ! 

"  Is  it  needful  to  tell  you  now — ^what  none  bat  the  jndidaUy 
blinded  wonld  have  iailed  long  ago  to  discover — that  I  hate  you : 
that  I  glory  in  the  deeds  ray  hands  and  head  hate  wrought ;  and 
only  grieve  that  inoonquerahle  necessity  should  have  compelled  me 
to  forego  the  draining  of  the  last  choice  drop  of  my  destined  ven- 
fsanoe  ?  But  for  this  I  wonU  have  had  yon  ohaiaed  to  the  life, 
wearing  oar  of  priestcraft  I  honnd  down  da^  and  night  by  the  self- 
imposed  harden  of  insensate  penances  1  toiUng  fior  ever  on  the  weaiy 
road  to  an  imaginary,  hopekas  heaven !  How  I  hog  the  thought 
even  now,  and  rejoice  in  the  conception,  though  the  working  out 
wassp<H]edi 

**  And  you  deemed  yourself  worthy  of  Catherine  Steinberg !  You, 
whose  sole  claim  to  notice  were  a  fow  broad  acres  and  some  gUt- 
taring  coins,  must  match  with  her,  forsooth,  who  might  have  sought 
aad  won  a  monarch's  love  I  And  when  the  prise  was  gained,  how 
well  yonr  lordship  kept  it ! — with  how  firm  a  grasp  you  held  the 
tiessarel — ^how  tenaciously  the  heart  clung  to  its  idol,  and  refused 
to  own  that  slander  could  have  aught  to  rest  on  there ! 

**  Oh  !  she  was  pore,  my  lord !  pure  as  the  snow  that  glitters  on 
the  inaooessihie  top  of  her  own  moontain !  Conld  yon  look  upon 
her  fikce  and  for  one  moment  deem  that  crime  was  there  f  Ko ! 
had  your  pitiful,  mean  soul  been  hut  half  worthy  of  her ! 

**  Go,  my  lord !  seek  her  unknown,  nnhonoured  tomb,  and  as  yon 
weep,  and  rave,  and  howl  above  it,  curse  the  day  yon  crossed  the' 
path  of— Monti  r 

After  Captain  Seymour's  marria^,  there  remained  to  Lord 
Vincent,  according  to  his  own  opinion,  but  one  duty — ^that 
of  visiting  the  grave  of  his  innooent  wife,  and  then  passing 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  mourning  over  his  infatuation, 
injustice,  and  cruelty.  So  he  went  to  the  viUage,  and  its 
churchyard ;  but  there  was  a  new  family  in  the  iun,  who 
knew  not  the  old  story,  and  the  sexton  was  but  recently  ap- 
pomted.  As  a  last  resource,  Lord  Vincent  called  on  Dr. 
Morton,  whose  address  he  obtained  from  an  old  ostler  at 
the  inn,  who,  without  remembering  the  bdy's  late,  re- 


collected her  ilhiess.  From  the  narradve  it  would  not 
appear  that  any  great  stretch  of  memory  was  requisite  on 
the  ostler's  port.  Any  gossip  in  all  the  village  must  hsv^* 
perfootly  remembered  the  entire  afiair.  The  hlacksmith's 
wife,  and  the  shoemaker's  wile,  or  the  tailor  himflelf, 
was  sure  to  have  known  the  whole  details  of  the  business 
with  additions  and  variations.  It  was  undoubtedly  better  to 
take  Lord  Vincent  to  Dr.  Morton's  ho^ise,  however,  bccsaae 
Lady  Vincent,  under  her  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Steinberg,  *»« 
at  her  friend,  the  Doctor's,  when  her  husband  called.  Tlu; 
narrative  stops  here,  with  the  exception  of  some  inconsis- 
tencies, which  we  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  our 
notice. 

Northwood  is  religious  in  its  purpose  ;  and  that  chsractfr 
is  well  sust<ained.  There  are  some  abstruse  points  regard- 
ing the  ministration  of  angels,  and  the  near  locality,  and 
capabilities  of  the  dead,  touched  with  a  gentle  hand.  Iho 
author's  opinions  are  becoming  more  common  on  these  lub- 
jects.  We  find  them  strongly  argued  for  in  a  work  of  s 
different  character — Mrs.  Crowe's  new  bookj  "the  Night 
shade  of  nature."  A  promising  young  poet  has  made  one  of 
these  doctrines  the  subject  of  some  very  beautiful  verses  in 
our  present  No.  A  dream  became  one  of  the  means  vf 
awakening  in  Lord  Vincent  the  suspicion  that  he  had  been 
cheated.  We  take  an  extract  from  that  passage,  for  tht* 
purpose  of  noticing  the  ideas  that  the  anthor  thn'is 
out:— 

"  It  was  broad  daylight,  bat  the  pbaatoms  of  his  dieaa  bail 
seemed  so  real,  and  the  impression  they  had  made  apon  his  uiBtl 
was  still  so  vivid,  that  it  required  no  small  effort  to  shake  it  uS, 
and  feel  that  what  he  had  seen  was  bnt  the  creation  of  an  csdtftl 
iiancy.  And  thongh  for  a  time  he  perfectly  succeeded,  and  et  ru 
felt  inolined  to  despise  himself  for  permitting  such  an  unsttbutaiiU.'J 
nothing  to  disturb  his  tlioughtsi  yet  ever  and  anon  througUbi 
that  day  the  vision  would  couie  back — the  deep-set  trorbtr  >^* 
eyes  would  glare  upon  him,  and  his  ears  wonld  ring  with  that  lit 
piteous  scream.  It  was  the  immaterial  battling  with  th^  matrmt 
in  unequal  and  uaoertaiu  strife^  each  conquering  now,  and  sow 
again  subdued. 

"  We  are  apt  to  think  too  little  of  this  singular  contest,  in  vUic>., 
nevertheless,  we  are  all  more  frequently  engaged  than  we  iiiifl;rBf 
Things  palpable  and  present  to  our  ontward  senses  nsnrp  so  itdK: 
of  our  attention,  andoooupysodisprofDrtioBateaspaeeiAtbaiBlid 
of  mental  vinon,  that  the  unseen,  bnt  no. leas  actual  esistcsc«« 
which  surround  us,  are  altogether  overlooked  and  slighted.  A^i 
yet,  were  our  eyes  but  opened  to  the  truth — conld  we  hut  foT  J 
moment  catch  a  fitith-shown  glimpse  of  the  multitudinous  sptntt^i 
throng  that  crowds  the  air  about,  and  hovers  round  oar  daily  pscNi 
in  life,  we  should  have  other  and  far  sounder  views.  The  eirnul 
world  would  leem  more  near — ^its  denizens  being  thos  in  felt  ctut- 
tact  with  us.  Our  own  inunortal  destiny  would  be  more  pUia— 
the  ministry  of  incorporeal  agents  being  recognised.  We  ^Ls'^j 
feel  that  we  were  never  alone  j  that  we  had  companions  aiw&j^)>  ai 
hand,  to  influence  for  good  or  evil;  the  prince  of  the  power  i>f  ti;^ 
air,  with  his  unnumbered  host,  to  tempt  us  to  do  ill:  the  afunisterxri 
angels  to  defend  our  sonls,  and  lead  us  in  the  way  to  Uesscdti^^ 
There  are  few  thoughts  more  calculated  to  impress  ua  with  li^ 
sense  of  the  importance  of  onr  &te^  than  the  consideration  thai  rad 
step  we  take  is  marked,  with  keenest  iBtoest,  hf  the  opposJ 
powers  of  Heawea  aadHdli  isw  mora hkcly  to  indaea  a  hakii-^ 
constant  watchfulness,  than  the  remembrance  that,  eabb  u^go^ 
feeling  indulged,  each  unchristian  act  performed,  is  hailed  w^ 
triumph  by  our  foes,  and  mourned  over  by  onr  kind  and  lo^ 
defenders. 

**  Who  has  ever  realised,  to  its  ftUleBt  eateat,  the  agemcy  oCikJ 
invisibles?  Who  can  tell  what  mental  prooesMs hav*  oq^Ih^ 
from  their  unheard  whisperings,  or  separate  these  frosa  the  li^ 
mate  offspring  of  our  own  brains  P  Come  dreams  from  thcsJ 
are  they  but  the  irregular  movbgs  of  our  proper  fecultiea  *  vi 
the  seasorium  give  baek  again  imyessioaa  it  has  leccrred,  wMri 
some  outer  stimahttP  Oraeeds  it^  like  the  pofisbad  p|«i«J 
whose  smooth  saifitce  the  sn»-ray  has  pictured  imaipia,  tb*  \m^ 
of  othen  to  evoke  its  hiddsn  wvitia^ P    Xhsse  tie  isui^  aajti^ 
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ff  haT«  tto  pow«r  to  mItc  ;  dirk  fhingi,  iHiieli  w&oi  «  better  Kglit 
to  make  them  dear.** 

Somediiof  tery  limilar  ooecirs  in  ftnotlMr  ]m^  :-^ 

**  Look  «p,  poof  raoamer-^hoa  art  not  alone !  That  gHiomer- 
Mf  hltht  wWah  flaihad  MMai  the  raou,  Hhe  a  ettay  noonbeam, 
vtt  tiu  gtoariig  lay  of  a  hrighi  angel— 4hat  wft  soaiid,  that 
tfemed  the  nutling  of  a  gentle  breeze,  waa  the  broad  fi&uning  of 
hit  rapid  wings :  be  comes  on  mercy^s  errand  to  thee,  and  his  low, 
iwKt  Toice  is  mnriDarlnK  in  thine  ear  these  words  of  peace." 

And  ve  hftve  tlie  idea  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  not 
&r  remoTed  from  the  world,  and  may  be  verj  near  to  thoM 
thev  loved  in  a  snbseqnent  passage. 

"  The  deep  blue  tky  was  cbeqvered  by  a  few  light  patches  of 
7os&4inted  vaponr,  that  lay  calmly  on  its  broad  bosom,  &r  above 
the  lower  moring  carrent  of  air  ;  emblems  of  those  blessed  spirits 
«lio  are  near  enough  to  see,  but  do  not  feel  the  bnay  turmoil  of 
nsa's  troubled  conrse.** 

As  to  the  ministration  of  angels,  we  see  not  How  ttiose  who 
luflieTe  Scripture  can  question  its  existence.  The  mode  of  ope- 
ration is  unknown.  The  existence  of  a  connexion  between 
men  on  earth  and  spirits  elsewhere  seems  clearly  rereAled,  and 
,^et  that  connexion  is  not  amongst  apparent  things.  It  may 
be  suggestive,  or  it  may  ho  employed  in  many  ways  that  we 
cannot  explain,  do  not  understand,  and  yet  feel.  The  idea 
lliat  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  if  not  resident  near,  yet  may  he 
"fien  present  with  the  persons,  or  at  the  scenes  of  their 
ff'uatr  intimacy  is  not  so  well  sui^rted.  It  may  he  true. 
Tlitje  is  no  reason  to  call  it  erroneous.  It  is  even  a  pleasing 
«Lile  a  solemn  thought,  which  would  certainly  rob  death 
t'f  some  sorrows.  The  author  of  Norihwood  seems  to  think 
that  it  might  be  a  chock  en  the  conduct  of  the  living. 
Uthers  have  ihoogbt  so.  Probably  they  even  felt  the  gentle 
influence  of  that  check.  They  may  have  mixed  it  with  the 
•'.'lema  power  of  memory  in  many  solitary  hours.  The  heart, 
t)(Urn  in  Us  biwieBt  saaaoDa,  has  visits  from  the  past.  The 
ims  of  thoia  men  once  revered  oome^  with  their  words  be* 
ifiT«  tbem,  to  atand  between  their  souls  and  some  diarepotabie 
<M.  Bat  while  the  length  of  this  notice  prevents  us  from 
f*4Wing  out  the  snl^eet,  we  may  state  that  this  influence 
«in  only  eperate  on  minda  already  predisposed  in  a  mea- 
wre  to  aveid  errtr-^beeMue  there  etaada  on  reoord  the 
««>ieiDn  jodgment  on  many,  that "  they  Would  not  believe,  al- 
though one  foee  firom  the  deftd." 

We  hav«  extended  our  notaoe  of  this  volnme  winsually, 
beeaaae,  with  the  blemishea  we  have  indieated,  it  oontaias 
bfeastiee  eaangh  to  ikiat  it  oat  «f  the  aea  ef  eiommonplaoe 
vorks,  and  evidence  soffieient  to  oonrinoe  ns  that  the  Mthor 
^if  X<wthwood  may  yet  write  a  better  book. 


Jirljjul  he/ore  and  after  the  Union  with  Great  Britain  : 
by  B.  M.  Mart'm ;  Third  Edition.  London  :  J.  B. 
Xichola  &  Son. 

Tbkab  ki  no  other  werk  thaft  so  completely  exban^  the 
«raMfMl  qam&oim  relallve  to  the  ilat«  of  Irehmd  pnnloM 
tu  and  ti»ee  1800,  the  Me  of  the  legM«tlv6  nnioii,  ae  this 
rohime.  We  wish  that  the  leading  repealets  would  eeri' 
•D«fy  read  the  hook ;  and  although  they  might  still  believe 
hat  Irefamd  wonld  hove  been  happier  and  greater  than  she 
•  now,  wHhe«t  th*  ntiton,  they  ironld  also  he  oWiged  to 
HbnowMge  that  its  consequences  have  not  been  so  extf»- 
Lt^anf  I7  htA  as  they  always  allege.  The  work  is  the  es- 
Esee  of  piles  of  bine  hooks  and  statistical  reports,  inter- 
leraed  wHh  eridenee  galheted  from  alt  available  <|aarters, 
rf  the  tdlSMt'n  <mitent  not«.  WhafAVer  Irdand  might 
vv  become  nates  local  parllgnient,  there  con  he  no  douht 


that  for  centuries  previoas  to  the  nnion  that  o<mfitry  was  de^ 
pendent  on  the  Englhdi  Farliament ;  and  its  representatives 
in  Dublin  had  no  higher  position  than  that  of  a  Colonial  As- 
sembly. Xven  after  1782,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Irish 
Parluunent  had  any  greater  degree  ef  independMiee  than  the 
Canadian  House  of  Assembly  at  this  present  day.  The 
Legishithre  Unioni  in  our  opinion,  elevated  Ireland  in  the 
soeial  soale,  and  increased  her  influence.  Many  of  the  great 
qnestions  carried  since  then  hare  been  successfid  by  the 
voles  of  the  Irish  members  ;  and  it  is  itnqnestioiiable  that 
Ii^aktfid  exercises  greater  le^isUtire  inflnenoe  in  the  polities 
of  the  British  empire  since  than  before  the  Union.  The 
ordinary  assertion  that  the  trade  of  Dublin  has  decreas- 
ed since  1800  is  grossly  inconsistent  with  the  account  of 
the  tonnage  eleared  out  from  the  port  of  Dublin.  Mr  Mar- 
tin quotes  a  period  of  forty  years,  but  since  his  last  date, 
noir  neatly  ten  yMirS  ago,  ^  trade  of  Dnblin  haa  mereas- 
ed.  His  l^res  are  ^~^ 

1789,  cleared  out  of  the  port  of  Dublin,  2W,B70  tons. 

1900,  Do.  Do.  S7SJS6  „    • 

1810,  Do.  Do.  800,040  », 

IbU,  Do.  Do.  306,799  „ 

1820,  Do.  Do.  826,845  „ 

1825,  Do.  Do.  396,053  „ 

1839,  Do.  Do.  d01,481  „ 

There  are  many  valuable  facts  added  to  the  third  edition 
of  this  work ;  and  the  flgures  are  generally  brought  down 
to  a  later  date,  the  results  of  the  harvest  of  1846,  the 
consequent  fearfhl  scarcity,  and  the  agitation  against  savings' 
banks,  stand  out  perceptibly  in  the  following  returns  :->- 
1845.  Balance  in  Savings'  Banks  of  Leinster,  £1,078,309 
1847.  Do.  do.  do.  840,042 

Dwrease, IM8,W 

18M.  Bdanee  do.  in  Ulster, M21,8S8 

1847.  Do.        do. »47,»19 


Decrease, 74,119 

1845.  Balance  do.  in  MuuStef, ifcl31,156 

1847.  Do..        do 120,786 

Deeresae, i 10^4i0 

1845.  Bahmce  do  in  Coaaanght, £1,045,584 

1847.  Do.  do 932,493 


l/ecrease, . 


11»,0#1 


Total  deereMe,....^ £485,897 

We  have  not  the  returns  beside  us»  hut  we  are  tempted 
to  suppose  that  the  printer  has  transposed  Mnnster  $md 
CoMMUght  in  this  oaae.  The  population  of  Conaadght  is 
little  more  than  the  number  of  ponnda  carried  to  its  eftdit 
in  this  statement,  while  the  snms  affiled  to  Munster  are  mi'> 
accountably  small ;  espeoially  as  at  20th  November,  1842, 
the  balances  at  the  Cork  Sidings*  Bank  amoanted  to 
£8^,008,  but  in  Ireland  there  are  savings*  banke  not  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  Ooviemment  scheme. 

The  Kepealers  object  to  the  increased  export  of  goods 
and  produce  from  Ireland  being  taken  as  an  argument 
against  them  and  their  objects ;  for  they  say  that  these  ex- 
ports are  so  many  prooft  of  misery,  and  that  as  their 
sales  of  produce  rise  in  amount,  their  people  flill  into 
poverty.  A  similar  objection  cannot  be  taken  to  the  evf* 
dence  fhmished  by  her  excise  revenue,  which  has  quadruf^led 
since  the  date  of  the  union ;  by  the  revenue  on  stamps, 
which  increased  from  £180,731  in  1800,  to  £6«8,G33  m 
1814  ;  or  the  post-ofRce  revenue,  which  rose  from  £8t,fJ42 
in  1800,  to  £191,037  hi  1814.  The  strongest  evidence 
ire  oWre  of  acctontdathfg  wealthy  is  in  the  transfer  of  stock 
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in  the  natiomd  ibads  to  and  from  IreUnd.    Prom  1826  to 
18d4|  the  bftUnoe  on  the  aeoount  of  transfers  in  &voar  of 

Irelend  vas £16,010.949 

Prom  1838  to  1848,  four  years,  it  was 7,7M,863 

We  hare  not  the  aceonnts  from  the  period 
fr«m  1834 to  1838 ;  but  taking. an  average* 
it  may  be  assmned  at < 3,000,000 


Total £26,762,812 

tiluoh  mntt  give  an  increase  of  one  million  annually  for 
the  hat  twenty-five  years  to  the  capital  of  Ireland ;  and 


an  aggregate  additional  inoome  of  £802^884  ften  the 


The  increase  of  onstoma*  revenoe  in  Dublin  akbe  is  fnm 
£669,181  in  1830,  to  £1,012,069  in  1846,  whidi  inpUa 
a  very  respectable  addition  to  the  wealth  and  availaUs  i»> 
sources  of  the  ca|ntal  during  that  period  of  fifteen  yean. 

We  cordially  recommend  Mr.  ICartin's  irark  to  the  peb- 
lic  ;  and  his  recommendation  of  reclaimii^  the  waste  Isad, 
strengthening  the  banking  fystem,  and  eneonraging  the  flu 
culture  of  Ireland  to  the  Legialature,  so  fiur  aa  it  can  pio- 
mote  these  objects,  of  which  the  first  two  wait  Its  will 


LIFE  ASSURANCE.— No.  IV. 


Thb  grand  rule  that  all  friendly,  beneTolent,  and 
Life  Assurance  Societies  should  adopt  in  fixing  or 
in  altering  their  rates  of  payment,  in  inoreaaing  or 
diminishing  the  returns,  in  whaterer  form,  that  they 
propose  to  yield,  is  often  neglected.  Experienoe  has 
shown  that  it  has  been  sadly  neglected  by  benevolent 
and  friendly  societies.  We  have  seen  many  atatea 
of  these  societies  at  their  final  disruption,  when  the 
remainder  of  the  funds  came  to  be  divided  amongst 
the  surviying  members,  and  they  never  produced  a 
good  dividend.  The  reason  was  obvionsly  to  be 
found  in  the  ignorance  of  the  parties  with  whom 
they  originated.  Until  recent  years,  the  tables  of 
the  yarious  friendly  societies  had  not  been  sub- 
jected to  any  rigorous  calculation.  They  began 
business  generally  on  the  scale  adopted  by  some  of 
their  predecessors;  and  the  only  maxim  of  an 
arithme^al  kind  adopted  by  their  oonductora  was 
to  make  their  shop  the  "  cheapest  market"  They 
wanted  business.  Eyerybody  likes  to  be  connected 
with  a  flourishing  institution.  They  found  new 
applicants  for  membership  weekly  and  monthly; 
their  funds  increased ;  the  excitement  was  sustained ; 
the  annual  meetings  were  "  hilarious ;"  the  proces- 
sions were  numerous  and  gay ;  the  dinners  were  ex- 
cellent ;  the  after-dinner  libations,  we  are  sorry  to 
add,  were  often  copious ;  the  dosing  ball  was  a  re- 
yelry ;  the  members  consented  to  expend  double  or 
treble  the  amount  of  their  yearly  contributions  in 
making  these  payments,  and  resolved  in  their  own 
minds  that  they  deserved  well  of  their  families.  The 
bubble  floated,  while  it  was  sustained ;  but,  aa  yeara 
paaaed  away,  as  new  concerns  arose,  and  new  appli- 
cations for  admission  became  rare  events  that  excited 
a  sensation,  while  sickness  grew  more  frequent  in 
the  society,  and  annuitants  more  numerous  on  the 
treasurer's  books,  then  the  original  yioe  of  the  affair 
spread  out  before  the  paying  members,  and  their 
utter  inability  to  make  a  show  of  fight  with  the  world 
became  apparent. 

Their  error  was  one,  not  merely  of  calculation,  but 
also  of  the  original  basis  on  which  their  calculations, 
were  founded.  They  did,  perhaps,  calculate,  in  one 
aenae,  upon  a  constant  influx  of  fresh,  young,  and 
healthy  contributors,  who  should  support  the  old. 
That  was  their  only  practical  chance  for  existence. 
They  were,  without  dreaming  of  their  error,  engaged 
in  mortgaging  posterity  for  the  sake  of  the  present. 
Their  aocietiea  were  not  self-supporting.  The  eon- 
teibations  of  one  set  of  members  were  not  to  be  em- 


ployed in  their  own  support,  but  for  ike  support  of 
their  predecessors.     A  buaineaa  of  that  deaeription 
could  not  last.     It  is  not  permasient  in  commercev 
and  it  could  not  exist  in  this  description  of  transac- 
tions.    The  simple  rule  that  all  friendly  societies 
should  haye  adopted  was  the  one  of  all  others  that 
they  neyer  even  proposed — ^they  should  have  calen- 
lated  whether  their  society  oould  proceed  to  the  lait 
man  among  the  existing  members,  making  good  its 
way,  although  there  neyer  should  be  another  new 
member  admitted.     They  had  no  right  whatever  to 
reckon  upon  new  members.    The  nu>ney  of  new 
members  was  not  theirs,  eyen  after  ^e  members 
themselyes  were   found.      No  new  candidate  pro- 
posed to  bring,  in  point  of  fiact,  new  property  to  the 
society.  It  is  true  that  he  brought  new  paymesits,  but 
it  is  equally  true  that  he  brought  new  responsibili- 
ties.     In  all  such  societies  the  paynMnts  should 
slightly  exceed  the  responsibilities.     There  are  eon- 
tingenoies  for  which  provision  should  be  made  in  this 
way,  and  that  provision  should  amply  coyer  the  risk. 
If  it  be  not  required,  it  wiU  ultimately  revert  to  the 
members,  or  fall  into  the  formation  of  a  guarantee 
ftmd,  which  may  be  a  useful  legaey  to  poetarity ;  one 
which  no  individual  experiencing  the  seenrity  and 
adyantages  of  all  such  societies  would  regret  that 
he  had  helped  to  form.    That  is  the  only  saia  view 
of  the  question.     It  is  the  only  generona  oourae  that ' 
can  be  pursued.     *'  It  is  more  blessed  to  gire  than 
to  receiye;"  and  surely  far  more  blessed  to  give  than 
to  take.     We  may  fairiy  leave  in  any  pnblie  instito- 1 
tion  a  guarantee  fund,  for  the  use  of  thoae  who  arej 
to  occupy  our  places.    That  is  not  only  foir,  bat  com- 
mendable; while  we  cannot,  without  n>bbery»  ioTolve 
expected  receipts  for  the  liquidation  of  oertaan  pay* 
ments. 

In  all  societies  depending  upon  the  risk  of  heahkor 
lifo,  a  number  of  members  sufficient  to  giye  an  sbTemge 
of  the  disease  and  mortality  in  society  it  eaaanCiaUy 
necessary  to  success.  A  smaller  number  maikea  tha 
transaction  a  mere  gambling  speeulationt  inateMl  oi 
a  tolerable  certainty.  Any  increase  above  tbatt  pomi 
should  not  necessarily  amd  directly  im 
power  of  that  society  to  fulfil  its  promiaea. 
an  indirect  interest  in  adding  to  the  mtm 
which  quite  justifies  all  the  usual  exertiona 
that  purpose.  There  is  the  imaU  eontribati«n 
in  every  well-regulated  society^  shouldL  ba 
made  by  each  member,  above  the  sum 
required  to  xaett  the  riak  thalfae  bdog^ 
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in  addition  thereto,  the  eeonondsing  in  the  ooit  of 
management,  that  can  be  made  in  a  large,  as  com' 
pared  with  a  small  society.  And  there  is  also  the 
prosnmed  probability  of  Imying  oat  large  sums  of 
niQDey  at  greater  adrantage,  and  with  more  security 
or  profit  than  can  be  attiUned  in  the  inTestment  of 
small  soms.  On  this  latter  expectation  we  do  not  set 
wuh  Taloe.  Capitalists,  like  traders,  are  at  present 
tomewhat  at  sea  regarding  money  matters.  There 
ii  abondance  of  inyestments  open  at  all  times,  but 
sot  a  great  abnndance  of  that  character  which  should 
MtUfy  benerolent  societies,  or  the  associations  for 
the  tnsuranoe  of  lires.  There  are,  however,  unques- 
tioned adrantagea  in  a  numerous  membership,  that 
render  commendable  all  legitimate  efforts  for  its 
ioerease. 

The  neeesaity  itt  all  these  companies  and  societies, 
—not  regarding  the  contributions  of  new  members  in 
the  light  of  increased  property,  but  calculating 
strietl  J  and  periodically  whether,  if  their  roll  were 
ckMed  and  sealed  against  all  candidates,  they  could 
diieharge  responsibilities  and  leare  a  balance — is 
apparent.  An  institution  that  could  not  accom 
ptiih  that  object  is  insolTont.  It  may  recoTer,  but 
the  probabilities  are  against  recoyery.  Friendly 
societies  were  incompetent  to  conduct  these  inyeati- 
gatlons.  Life  Assurance  Societies  haye  the  means, 
and  their  managers  could  only  culpably  neglect 
them.  The  best  rule  in  estimating  their  state  is  to 
eoont  for  nothing  the  probable  influx  of  new  mem- 
hen.  They  should  see  the  practical  conclusion  that 
erery  man  Mngs  his  own  burden,  and  carry  it  out 
in  their  aeeonntings. 

There  is  no  science  that  has  branched  out  into  a 
pester  nnmber  of  diierent  modes  and  plans  than 
that  of  Lifo  Assurance.  The  payments  of  premiums 
haye  been  yaried  in  all  imaginable  ways.  The  old 
and  eonunon  plan  was  to  pay  the  premium  annually 
in  adyance.  Then  seyeral  societies  adopted  semi- 
anaoal,  and  others  quarterly  payments.  Weekly  or 
nuntthly  payments  must  become  the  rule,  when  Life 
AKoranoe  is  extended  to  the  working  classes  in  any 
degne  eqoai  to  the  results  which  society  needs  ;  and 
that  we  oantemplate  as  not  merely  desirable,  but  as 
ipeedily  attainable. 

When  the  premium  is  paid  annuaDy  in  adyance, 
the  aoeietj  has  the  interest  of  the  sum  during  the 
jear,  and  the  probability  of  the  policy  lapsing  dur- 
ing the  correney  of  the  prepaid  year,  in  its  favour. 
The  death  of  a  member  wUl  seldom  occur  exactly 
vben  his  premium  expires.  The  society  must,  there- 
fere,  always  have  some  part  of  the  year,  less  or  more, 
loBger  or  ehorter,  in  its  favonr,  unless  in  those  cases 
where  de«th  may  occur  during  the  days  of  grace, 
Bioatty  thirty,  that  may  elapse  between  the  expiry 
«f  a  pietnium,«nd  the  date  when  a  policy  is  forfeited, 
if  the  preminm  be  not  renewed.  The  operation  of 
tUs  plan  of  prepayment  in  foyour  of  the  society  is 
«iident»  if  we  take  the  case  of  poUcies  on  which  the 
fmminni  is  £26,  a  sum  not  unusual,  from  a  variety 
ti  cnmmatances.  The  policies,  if  carried  to  their 
dsB^  yrooldy  in  the  average  of  eases,  fall  out  neces- 
9iily  six.  montha  aftw  the  last  premium  was  paid. 
te  eMla.  pelicf>.  tber^Nre»  the  society  would  thus 
prin  £12  KKk  In  a  eeatpany,  consisting  of  two 
lia9iii|«n>irithjvTenge  aanrni^  premiwns^ 


of  £25  each,  the  absolute  gain  of  the  company,  by 
prepayments,  from  this  source,  would  be  £26,000, 
during  the  currency  of  the  two  thousand  policies  ; 
less,  of  course,  the  proportion  for  members  who  might 
die  during  the  days  of  grace  previously  noticed,  witii 
their  premiums  unpaid.  If  every  premium  wereleft  due 
to  the  very  last  day  on  which  it  could  be  paid,  these 
would  be  one-twelftii  exactly  to  deduct  on  this  account. 
Policy-holders  do  not,  however,  generally  act  in  that 
way.  Premiums  are  paid  on  a  different  principle  from 
bills.  We  might  have  ascertained  the  average  dates 
of  payment  in  some  of  the  large  companies ;  but  we 
have  neglected  to  seek  that  information.  We  have 
been,  however,  personally  cognisant  of  the  payment 
of  a  considerable  number  of  premiums,  and  we  only 
remember  one  instance  where  the  payment  was  ac- 
tually and  accidentally  defen'ed  to  the  last  possible 
day.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  has  been  made 
when  due,  and  in  all  of  them,  with  only  one  or  two 
exceptions,  within  a  fow  days.  We  are  perfectiy 
safe  in  assuming  that,  instead  of  eight  per  cent., 
four  per  cent  is  a  sufficient  deduction,  on  this 
ground,  and  that  leaves  £24,000;  but  if  we  remem- 
ber that  a  number  of  the  policies  are  renewed  on 
payment  of  fines,  and  that  these  renewals  are  only 
made  in  the  case  of  probably  good  lives,  the  four  per 
cent,  allowance  may  be  fiairly  set  aside,  and  the  gain 
left  at,  on  the  fairest  allowance,  £26,000. 

That  sum  arises  by  only  one  source  of  profits,  from 
prepayments.  The  gain  by  interest  is  still  larger,  and 
is  equivalent  to  the  proceeds  of  £26  for  six  months 
on  each  premium,  during  the  average  currency  of  the 
premiums.  The  expectancy  of  life  at  81  years  of  age, 
according  to  the  Carlisle  table,  is  33.68.  The  pre- 
mium on  a  policy  for  £1000,  originated  by  a  party 
at  that  age,  may  be  taken  for  our  purposes  at  £26. 
Assuming  the  value  of  money  at  four  per  cent.,  al-> 
though  we  scarcely  think  that  Life  Assurance  Com- 
panies should  reckon  on  that  high  rate,  the  product 
of  £26  for  six  months  is  10s.  We  have  supposed  a 
case  where  there  were  two  thousand  contributors;  at 
that  annual  premium ;  and  they  would  thus  realise 
£1000  annually,  or  £33,680  during  the  currency  of 
the  transaction,  according  to  the  Carlisle  taUes. 
Prepayments  in  this  case,  therefore,  afford  a  profit 
to  the  company,  or  add  to  its  capital  a  sum  of 
£60,680  during  the  probable  continuance  of  the 
transaction.  There  is  yet  to  reckon  the  improvement 
of  these  sums  at  compound  interest,  from  their  ao* 
cruanoe  to  the  close  of  the  transaction. 

Our  object  is  not  to  load  our  remarks  with  sta- 
tistical matters  or  extracts  from  tables  of  interest. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  are  curious  in  figures  may 
easily  ascertain  the  immense  value  of  this  addition; 
and  those  who  are  not,  will  be  satisfied  with  doubling 
tho  amounts,  to  feci  the  immense  importance  of  the 
rule  for  prepayment  to  the  prosperity  of  the  societies. 

These  statements  will  explain  tiie  necessity  for 
charging  a  high  rate,  when  payment  of  premiuma 
is  taken  at  short  dates.  There  is  not  merely  any 
difference  that  may  arise  from  the  reasons  which  we 
have  stated,  but,  also^  an  increase  in  the  staff  and 
other  expenses  of  an  office  to  be  accounted  for  when 
the  premiums  are  paid  in  small  sums«  We  have, 
however,  observed  a  want  of  elasticity  in  the 
tnuKSActionB  of  some  oi&oes  that  mighty  we  think,  be 
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advantagfeoaflly  remedied.  Some  time  tintfe  a  mer- 
ehatit  took  oat  a  poliey  on  his  life  for  £6000.  The 
erenti  of  1847  and  1848  have  left  many  men  poor 
irho,  in  1846,  -were  considered  irealthj.  This  policy 
was  held  by  one  of  those  parties.  Reluctant  to  lose 
irhateyer  money  he  had  paid,  the  insured  request- 
ed the  Board  to  take  payment  of  the  premium 
in  quarterly  or  half-yearly  sums,  until  his  affairs 
were  in  some  way  arranged.  The  application  was 
Jpefasedy  and  the  policy  lapsed  ;  merely  because 
the  life  was  apparently  so  good  that  nobody  would 
accept  the  policy.  The  circumstance  that  thus 
made  it  valueless  in  the  market  increased  its  value 
to  the  society.  The  Board  therefore,  should  have 
been  empowered  to  relax  this  condition,  on  receiving 
a  proportionate  fine  for  the  privilege  of  changing 
the  time  of  payments.  The  Society  gained  neces- 
f  arily  all  the  money  that  had  been  paid ;  but  we  deem 
it  likely  that  they  would  have  gained  more  ulti- 
mately by  permitting  the  existence  of  the  policy  on 
the  proposed  conditions.  The  interest  of  all  com- 
panies is  in  favour  of  the  utmost  relaxation.  The 
greatest  obstacle  that  has  to  be  encountered  in  re- 
eommending  the  practice  is  the  fear  that  the  party 
insured  may  be  unable  to  continue  his  payments, 
at  some  period  of  his  life,  and  lose  all  that  he  has 
previously  contributed.  We  can  say  that  this  feel- 
ing prevents  the  extension  of  the  practice  more  than 
any  other  ;  and  its  entire  removal  would  in  a  few 
years  treble  the  number  of  policies. 

We  have  previously  stated  that  a  policy  becomes 
negotiable  after  the  lapse  of  a  number  of  years.  The 
period  before  it  acquires  value  is,  therefore,  that 
alone  in  which  a  well-grounded  apprehension  of  this 
kind  can  be  entertained;  and  while  we  do  not  place, 
on  account  of  the  members  themselves,  a  material 
value  on  a  vast  increase  of  their  number,  yet,  for 
the  benefit  of  society  at  large,  and  the  adrancement 
of  a  commendable  and  prudent  practice,  they  should 
afford  all  encouragement,  consistent  with  security,  to 
timid  or  eautioas  persons,  who  often  act  imprudently, 
in  neglecting  this  duty,  from  an  ''over  prudent** 
fear  of  the  possible  contingency  that  we  have  men- 
tioned. 

We  previously  mentioned  the  practice  of  assurance 
lor  limited  periods  of  one,  of  fife,  or  of  seven  years. 
When  a  policy  is  meiint  to  cover  a  period  of  seven 
years,  there  is  a  practice  adopted  by  several  com- 
panies that  must  be  more  advantageous  to  the  in- 
surer than  taking  a  policy  that  will  lapse  at 
the  expiry  of  the  specified  period.  Tiie  companies 
assure  a  sum  on  half  payment  for  a  given  number  of 
years.  The  insurer  at  the  expiry  of  these  years  has 
the  ehoioe  of  making  good  the  unpaid  half  premiums 
with  interest ;  of  permitting  the  debt  to  be  debited 
on  his  policy,  or  of  reducing  the  policy  to  a  sum 
that  his  half  premium  will  cover,  but  in  either  case, 
meeting  the  past  deficiency.  The  practice  appears  to 
«s  more  Isvourable  to  the  insured  than  to  the  in- 

^  Payment  of  the  premiums  is  often  made  on  a 
graduated  scale,  either  ascending  or  descending, 
to  meet  the  probable  circumstances  of  applicants ; 
and  the  whole  premium  may  be  paid  in  one  sum  in, 
wo  botievoy  any  office.  The  sum  will  be  much 
iMi  iktm  th9  pfefldwQji^  aoriiig  tho  expeeHwey  of  I 


the  lifo,  with  the  intemst  aecruing  to  the  loeiety 
from  them  as  they  faU  in  would  make,  beeauM  tho 
receivers  have  interest  on  a  comparatively  Iarg«t  Bum 
from  its  payment ;  and  the  probable  advantage— in 
every  case,  however,  a  matter  of  oaloulation— thst 
may  arise  ft'om  the  lapse  of  the  life  at  an  early 
date,  and  even  before  the  original  sum  received, 
would  have  been  paid  in  annual  premiums.  Per* 
sons  possessing  oapital,  and  desirous  of  providing 
certain  large  sums  for  relatives  at  their  death,  migbt 
invest  their  money  as  profitably  in  this  as  in  any 
other  way,  short  of  business  and  its  risks.  Where 
policies  are  taken  out  against  loans,  this  mode  li 
occasionally  adopted.  The  proprietors  of  entailed  es- 
tates, who  are  generally  good  lives,  may  find  the  plan 
advantageous,  because  they  can  always  provide  for 
the  interest  of  the  loan,  requisite  to  make  this  pay- 
ment, from  their  annual  receipts. 

Female  lives  are  better  than  male  lives ;  and  po- 
licies, at  an  equality  of  age,  are  taken  on  them  at 
a  smaller  premium.    Medical  statists  hold  that  thf" 
lives  of  married,  are  better  than  those  of  unmar- 
ried females  ;   and  that  the  greatest  expectancy  of 
life  is  extended  to  mothers.     The  experience  of  Lif«* 
Assurance  Societies  confirms  these  statements,  and 
we  notice  it  as  a  most  benefieent  and  remarkable 
arrangement  in  the  economy  of  life.    Insurances  are 
frequently  made  on  joint  lives.     Often  the  lives  of 
husband  and  wife  are  insured  together,  for  tho  bene- 
fit of  the  survivor.    Unless  where   there  is  soma 
special  purpose  to  serve,  we  do  not  recommend  the 
practice.     The  death  of  a  wife  and  mother  is  the 
greatest  calamity  to  be  met  or  to  be  feavod  on  earth. 
But  although  it  must  involve  pecuniary  loss,  yet  t4> 
the  survivors  that  is  an  affliction  spreading  ovn- 
many  years,  most  probably,  and  consisting  of  m 
many  small,    and    apparently  unimportant  sums, 
that  it  never  is  taken  into  account.    The  great  de- 
privation altogether  hides  the  inconvenience.     Tb«> 
minor  affliction  is  entirely  lost,  sunk,  and  fisrgotteo, 
in  the  major  calamity.      In  the  family  arrange- 
ments, the  husband  stands  out  before  the  world  as 
the   active  paovider ;    or,  unless    in  purely   aeci* 
dental  circumstances,  he  should  stand  in  that  po- 
sition.    The  arm  is  paralysed  when  tho  hcsurt  H 
heavy.     The  mind  may  be  dimmed  that  is  dragged 
by  its  attachment  down  into  the  daricness  of  the 
grave.     Still  the  man  mnst  combat  even  wHh  IbV; 
difficulty.  He  is  in  the  world,  and  his  dnty  yet  is  os 
the  earth.     He  is  still  the  manager  of  his  bii^ii«s«,  « 
the  earner  of  bread  for  his  fiamily.     In  ordinary 
he  is  not  by  and  by  incapacitated  from  followkij 
his  usual   avocations.      He  may  proseente    thM 
with  less  elasticity  of  sphrit — ^perfcuipa  he  most^ 
for  all  of  us  moving  down  throngh  IHb  l«am  % 
tread   heavier   as  we    go.       The   prociae     resisoi 
however,  that  induces  us  to  urge  most  streimoQsi 
the  assurance  of  male  lives,   as  a  proviaSoa    ft 
widows,  and  for  the  fatheriess    that  reastm  1»ei]i^il 
affectionate  anxiety  that  all  men  should  Hftei  for  ll 
welfare  of  their  own — when  their  bodtty  eyes  m 
closed  on  them  for  ever,  and,  from  their  place  4of  dua 
they  look  no  more  upon  the  joys  and  sorrow  a   of  t 
circle  where,  for  a  time,  they  had  booo  the  ««rtli 
centre — that  affection  wbMi  is  so  moeh  the  x«T«f 
of  jidfiidmM  »taol«t«l7rfr«M»  »X  m 
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ordinary  circomBtance^  of  the  life  of  wife  or  mother. 
The  Mai  shrinks  away  from  the  idea  of  placing  con- 
lolation  hr  a  man's  saddest  catastrophe  to  his  ac- 
coant  with  his  banker.  In  the  opposite  cfise,  it 
is  a  Terj  different  affair.  It  is  not  pecuniary  gain 
but  pecnniarj  loss.  It  is  not  enrichment,  bat  only 
proTiflion  against  poTerty,  We  do  not,  therefore, 
approve  of  this  class  of  joint  assurances  ;  although, 
u  ve  hftre  said,  peculiar  circumstances  form  excep- 

tiODI. 

Joint  assurances  are  occasionally  effected  by  the 
partners,  in  a  trading  firm;  and  at  the  charge  of  the 
eompany.  They  are  marked  by  consummate  pru- 
dence and  foresight,  and  we  should  greatly  rejoice  to 


know  that  this  practice  was  extending.  It  enables 
mercantile  firms,  on  a  partner's  death,  to  put  aside, 
at  once,  if  tliat  be  desirable,  the  capital  that  he  may 
have  invested  or  formed  in  their  trading.  Many  cir- 
cumstances, within  the  last  eighteen  months,  have 
conviuced  us  that  this  scheme  should  be  universally 
adopted.  The  annual  charge  to  the  company  is  lunit* 
ed,  and  its  payment  should  bo  easily  practicable  in  or- 
dinary circumstances.  We  urge  this  matter  on  the 
mercantile  and  trading  community,  from  a  belief 
that  it  has  been  generally  overlooked,  and  that  Life 
Assurance  has  greater  benefits  to  yield  to  society  in 
this  department  than  hare  been  hitherto  antici- 
pated. 


POLITICAL    REGISTER. 


The  world  is  startled  every  day  by  great  events. 
We  bad  in  February  the  King  of  the  French,  esca- 
ping from  his  kingdom  as  William  Smith,  in  a  blue 
pilot  coat,  and  a  gray  southwester.  The  King  of 
Pmsiia  next  took  a  short  run,  but  came  back.  The 
King  of  Bavaria  then  resigned,  and  has  been  no  more 
beard  of.  The  King  of  Naples  has  been  appearing 
and  disappearing  daily  or  nightly  like  the  flames  of 
bij  own  burning  mountains.  The  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria had  fled,  and  his  affectionate  Viennese  have  been 
"inning  after  himj  so  far  as  we  know,  without  any 
g^  result.  He  has  gone  to  the  Tyrol  for  his  health. 
In  Ireland,  the  state  trials  went  against  the  Attor- 
m  General.  In  Smith  O'Brien's  case,  two  jurors, 
and  in  Mr  Meagher's,  one,  overturned  the  opinion 
of  ten  and  eleven,  respectively.  There  is  no  cure 
for  these  eccentricities  of  juries,  except  the  Scotch 
lystem  of  majorities,  with  the  absence  of  doctoring. 
^^  6  have  just  heard,  while  going  to  press,  that 
Mr.  Mitchel,  of  the  United  IriaJunan,  has  been 
foimd  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  fourteen  years'  ba- 
nisbmont,  under  the  new  act. 

PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 
The  House  of  Commons  took,  by  a  majority  of 
103  to  90,  a  holiday  on  the  24th  for  the  Derby,  not- 
»itbstanding  the  state  of  public  business.  This  Par- 
^ent  was,  when  elected,  considered  eminent  neither 
for  talent  nor  genius,  of  which  it  has  small  propor- 
tions, but  for  practical  business  habits.  Work  was 
to  be  done,  speedily  and  regularly,  like  the  posting  up 
&/ a  ledger.  Bills  were  to  be  checked  and  forwarded 
^th  the  warehouse  punctuality  of  invoicing.  We 
*ere  not  tohave  long  hours — twenty  column  debates, 
•nd  brilliant  speeches — ^but  the  public  work  was  to  be 
^itated,  and  the  end  of  the  session  was  to  show  a 
^g  bill  for  labour.  The  end  of  the  session  is  not 
&tant;  two  months  must  close  it.  Seven  have 
|*M€d  since  Parliament  first  assembled,  prematurely, 
to  transact  in  haste  business  that  has  yet  been  nnac- 
ttmplished.  If  the  two  months  pass  like  the  six  that 
Hbe  members  have  been  in  session,  we  shall  have  one- 
•ftird  part  of  a  bill  more  than  we  now  possess.  The 
Grown  and  GoTemment  Security  Bill  is  pasted.  That, 
^believe,  ia  the  only  measure  of  consequence  to  this 
^,  although  there  have  been  few  private  biUs  to 
i^py  the  time  of  the  house.  We  glance  at  the  sta- 
ptt  that  aome  of  the  leddiog  questioiui  hi^To  attained. 


FREE  TRADE. 

The  general  result  of  Free  Trade  has  been  once 
or  twice  discussed,  partly  on  account  of  a  difference 
between  Lord  George  Bentinck  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
regarding  the  present  price  of  colonial  timber,  in 
which  Lord  George  Bentinck  was  perfectly  right, 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  wrong.  Colonial  timber  has 
fallen  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  1848,  as  compared  with 
the  prices  in  1846.  Cotton  wool  has  fallen  nearly 
fifty  per  cent,  in  1848,  as  compared  with  1847.  The 
one  fact  has  no  more  necessary  relation  to  free-trade 
than  the  other.  Lord  George  Bentinck  and  his  party 
charge  all  the  evils  that  the  country  suffers  under, 
against  our  commercial  policy  as  settled  in  1845,1846, 
and  1847.  They  are  welcome  to  take  this  course  of 
argument  if  they  please ;  but  then,  that  commercial 
policy  is  not  free- trade.  We  maybe  suffering  fipom  too 
little  rather  than  too  much  freedom  of  trade.  Want 
of  freedom  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease. Business  languishes  because  we  have  a 
mongrel  system.  Our  legislation  has  been  tho- 
roughly without  principle.  It  has  become  a  piece 
of  curious  patchwork — very  good  for  tapestry,  but 
out  of  all  decent  character  for  every-day  weai*.  The 
nation  is  like  the  patriarch's  favoured  son,  clothed  in 
a  coat  of  many  colours  ;  and  the  motley  garment  is 
the  reverse  of  convenient.  There  are  three  distinct 
questions  that  will  make  our  meaning  plainer. 

TIIE  CURRENCY. 
The  secret  committee  on  the  distress  of  the 
country  have,  we  hear,  decided,  by  a  very  small 
majority,  in  favour  of  the  restrictive  clauses  of 
the  Bank  Charter  Act.  We  have  frequently  dis- 
cussed this  subject;  and  without  doing  so  again, 
we  record  the  obvious  fact  that  the  present  bank- 
ing system  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  free- 
trade.  There  is  not  a  human  being  in  the  country, 
although  there  are  some  of  its  advocates  bold  enough 
in  their  statements,  who  would  allege  that  the  trade 
in  banking  is  free.  There  are  monopolies  in  all  tha 
three  countries ;  and  until  they  be  remored,  we  do 
not  e:cpect  permanent  prosperity.  There  will  be 
feverish  starts  and  relapses.  The  latter,  like  the 
waves  of  the  rising  tide,  will  grow  in  strength,  until 
the  nation  becomes  convinced  that  the  monopoly  of 
capital  ifi  even  more  muohievooa  thau  that  of  conu 
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Aeoording  to  existing  appearaneet,  ire  shall  haTe 
Manehester  arrayed  this  time  behind  a  gross 
abuse.  Its  position  causes  regret.  Manehester 
cannot  be  easily  missed  from  any  cause  ;  but  -we 
inrite  the  owners  of  its  great  names  to  be  careful 
of  their  character.  ^  They  may  come  to  be  re- 
garded, on  this  subject,  as  the  Kewdegates  and 
Bankeses  on  a  kindred  question.  The  community 
may  suspect  that  they  want  money  to  be  nominally 
dear,  and  prices  therefore  cheap,  to  encourage  foreign 
trade.  We  cannot  buy  foreign  trade  at  that  sacri- 
fice. It  would  throw  Uie  burden  entirely  on  labour, 
and  the  labourers  will  recoil  from  its  weight.  Free 
trade  in  one  set  of  commodities,  without  freedom  of 
trade  in  another,  is  most  prejudicial,  and  must  be 
destroyed. 

THE  COLONIES 

Afford  another  instance.  The  condition  of  the  West 
India  Islands  is  deplorable.  If  people  were  com- 
pelled to  accept  legacies,  which  they  fortunately 
are  not,  any  man  might  be  ruined  by  an  unfor- 
giving foe  making  orer  to  him,  on  his  death-bed,  a 
West  Indian  estate.  Before  any  prudent  man  now 
administers  to  the  affairs  of  a  deceased  friend,  he 
first  carefully  inquires  whether  a  West  Indian  plan- 
tation be  included  amongst  the  efiects.  If  that 
be  the  case  he  instantly  stops  proceedings.  The  West 
India  Committee  have  no^  we  believe,  agreed  upon 
any  report.  They' are  divided  with  great  pi-ecision, 
and  the  two  parties  check  off  each  other.  In  the 
struggle.  Lord  George  Bentinck's  party  will  probably 
prevail,  as  he  is  chairman.  The  case  of  the  West 
Indies  is  as  clear  as  any  case  possibly  can  be  made. 
Our  Legislature  insist  upon  free- trade  in  sugar  with- 
out free-trade  in  labour.  Freedom  in  produce— mo- 
nopoly in  the  means  of  producing — are  incompatible 
with  each  other,  without  ruin  to  the  planters.  They 
are  accordingly  ruined  in  great  numbers;  and,  with- 
out some  immediate  change  in  the  state  of  the  law, 
the  West  ludia  Islands  and  interests  will  be  irretriev- 
ably destroyed ;  yet  that  arises,  not  from  freedom, 
but  from  the  want  of  freedom. 

THE  MONOPOLY  OP  LAND 

At  home  is  almost  equally  prejudicial  with  the  mo- 
nopoly of  labour  in  the  colonies.  The  existing  entail 
and  primogeniture  laws  would  be  more  properly 
described  as  bills  to  restrain  draining  and  subsoil 
ploughing.  They  have  retarded  the  progress  of  this 
country  far  more  than  ever  did  the  corn-laws  them- 
selves. That  fact  is  certainly  not  yet  generally  ad- 
mitted, but  its  existence  is  not  more  doubtful  on  that 
aecount  The  many  thousand  families  who  have 
sought  homes  in  the  colonies,  the  many  thousands 
more  at  home  now  withont  work  or  bread,  might  all 
have  been  employed  here,  except  for  laws  that  are 
maintained  at  the  cost  of  eight  or  nine  million  acres 


of  improvable  land  wasted;  and  twice  the  nombsr 
indiffeiently  tilled.  Free-trade  in  land  would  re- 
move  this  great  calamity ;  and  in  all  the  instaacei 
we  have  named,  the  sufferings  of  the  people  originate 
not  with  freedom  but  with  monopoly. 

THE  NAYIQATION  LA^VB  . 

Are  assailed  by  the  Ctovemment,  although  assuredly 
participating  less  in  the  character  of  a  monopoly 
than  tiie  laws  relating  to  land.     Any  man  or  any 
company  aggrieved  with  the  cost  of  fireights  nuy 
build  ships.    We  can  increase  the  number  of  shipi 
indefinitely ;  but  the  number  of  acres  is  pretty  well 
fixed  to  our  hand.    The  Government,  however,  sus- 
tain their  reforming  and  free-trade  character  with  the 
constituencies,  by  proposing  the  repeal  of  these  lavi 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  foreign  trade,  with  the  suspi- 
cion that  their  bill  cannot  now  be  passed  in  the  pre- 
sent session.    And  they  leave  the  land  question  over, 
or  as  in  the  case  of  the  Lord  Advocate's  ^itail  Bill  bt 
Scotland,  touch  it  softly ;  beoanse  the  intereat  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  monopoly  in  land  is  stronger 
than  that  in  the  monopoly  of  ships.    Then  the  latter 
subject  gives  them  a  certificate  of  character  for  18^ 
and  will  also  count  for  1840.    Thus  they  dole  out  re- 
forms as  the  miser  pays  his  money,  wiUi  the  utmost 
reluctance.     They  have  determined  to  make  smsU 
matters  carry  them  a  great  distance,  and  to  lite 
sparingly  on  their  stock  in  trade.     The  police  of  one 
large  city  were  recently  charged  with  oonnivaaee 
at  the  existence  of  thieves,  as  the  purveyors  of  their 
own  daily  bread.    The  Whigs  have,  we  fear,  adopted 
the  same  policy  for  a  similar  reason ;  regarding  sU 
abuses,  which  they  handle,  with  apparently  a  family 
tenderness.     They  will  not  see  that  they  would  be 
safe  at  any  rate,  for  nobody  could  succeed  them 
with  a  character  from  the  last  place. 

THE  F&ANCHIBE  IN  IBBCAKD. 

The  fate  of  the  last  biU  will  r^der  6ir  WUKtm 
Sommerville  anxious  regarding  the  chances  of  his 
measure  for  extending  the  franchise  in  Irish  counties 
to  all  persons  rated  for  £8  on  the  poor-law  valuatWiii 
with  or  without  a  lease.  The  measure  would  greai^ 
simplifjr  registration  in  Ireland,  and  increase  very 
considerably  the  number  of  voters.  Common  monS- 
ty  demands  a  change  in  the  Irish  registration  oourt8» 
for  all  parties  denounce  them  as  sinks  of  peijnry. 
In  Scotland,  where  there  is  no  forty  sbflJingB*  firaa- 
chises  as  in  England,  we  may  naturally  Inquin 
what  extraordinary  qualification  exists  aasongit  the 
Irish  tenantry,  that  the  payment  of  a  rental  otJSH 
should  go  as  far  politically  as  a  rental  of  J6S50  here^ 
Justice  to  Scotland  requires  the  Lord  Advoeate  fl 
take  a  step  after  Sir  WiUiam  SommerviUe.  But  thi 
Peers  having  oonunenced,  may  make  a  run  of  re}ee< 
tions  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  will  be 
more  legislation  for  the  season. 


TTe  kave  bten  obliged  to  dday  thefint  chapUrs  of  the  tecond  book  of  ''Miranda,'*  and  "A  Ni^ld  em  Afdmr^M  Semt^ 

although  in  type,  and  included  in  tome  of  the  Advertinmente, 
The  same  reason  has  obliged  us,  rduetantlg,  to  leave  over  some  Reviews  that  we  had  in  type^  whkk  tetfw  «t  Ml  k 

arrears  in  this  department, 
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BOOK  II. 
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CHAPTEa  I. 
THE  CAFE  DIT  CATEAU. 

Thi  FkfauB  Rojftl,  after  it  haA  been  tnrned  ioto  ibe  most 
tfkuM  huaar  in  the  world,  became  odo  of  the  most  cole- 
bnted  dttna  of  ixifam j  in  France.  The  rerolting  eoeoes  per- 
p^cnted  in  the  dark,  in  prtrato  chamben,  under  the  Regency 
uA  during  the  life  of  Philippe  d* Orleans,  afterwards  Egalit6, 
*wi  tnuisleffred  to  the  hired  portions  of  the  same  palace. 
Abore,  the  ariatocratio  doings  of  peers  and  princes,  hid  from 
t^  masses  then,  but  afterwards  repealed  in  memoirs,  and 
reports  of  police — spies  for  the  information  of  posteritj-*be- 
.<>w,  on  a  lord  with  the  garden,  shops,  caf6s,  dining  rooms,  Ac. ; 
icd  bebw  again,  in  the  range  of  spacious  vaults,  Tice  in  every 
e}4pe  and  form  which  the  unhappy  fancy  of  man,  in  a  state 
of  utter  depravity,  can  devise.  Tvro  revolutions  were  required 
to  iwecp  from  this  magnifioent  palace  these  dens  of  iniquity. 
Toder  the  Repoblio  they  all  disappeared  before  the  uomerci- 
ful  war  made  upon  every  haunt  of  crime  by  Maximilian  Robes- 
f  terreaod  the  Convention,  which,  though  filled  by  many  iodi- 
tduxllj  bad  men,  was  pure  and  generous  in  most  of  its  collective 
>*|»intionj.  Under  the  Directory,  government  of  show 
ft<l  feebleness,  they  returned  a  little  ;  under  Napoleon,  reign 
^Sorgeoua  display,  riches,  and  barbaric  splendour,  they  were 
;:am  alivo  in  all  their  full  viciousness  ;  under  the  Restora' 
OS,  reign  ci  hypocrisy  and  profedsion,  (the  rulers  having 
>Itgioos  ceiwmoniais  to  regulate,  had  no  time  for  piety  and 
^^rality)  and  the  horrid  dens  of  the  Palais  Royal  were  in 
mt  beat  dmjn.  Under  Louis  Philippe,  reign  of  the  middle 
uses,  who  respect  the  family,  and  who  are  naturally  inimi- 
I  to  debmncheiy,  they  fell,  it  is  to  be  hoped  never  to  rise 
ua.  With  all  the  fanlu  of  the  eighteen  years  of  reign,  the 
biie  moralitT^  ^  France,  in  certain  things,  has,  at  all  events 
autward  nppeanuioe,  improved. 

[t  is  now  otar  doty  to  enter  one  of  these  resorts  ;  but,  lest 
just  su8C0piibilttyof  mj  &ir  readers  be  alarmed,  I  hasten 
uU  that  it  is  one  of  the  least  equivocal  which  wo  are  about 
w  to  visit  in  company. 

rhe  GafS  da  Caveau  waa  origmally  an  underground  vault  of 
PaUia  Rojsd.  A  small  door  in  one  of  the  peristyles  opened 
u  a  nnrrow  and  darkstahfoase,  following  which,  yon  found 
r«elf  in  a  low  oblong  ofaamber,  about  twenty  feet  wide, 
forty  long.      To  the  left  were  a  series  of  squve  pillars^ 
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some  sixteen  feet  ia  uircumference,  dividing  the  main  vault 
from  a  narrow  one,  and  supporting  tbo  weight  of  the  building 
above — the  whole  dingy,  black,  and  very  ancient  in  colour. 
Between  each  of  these  pillars  were  a  table  and  two  benches. 
At  the  farther  end  of  the  larger  vault  was  a  rough  and  tem- 
porary stage,  on  which  mountebanks,  singers,  and  even  dan- 
cers, of  the  most  impure  kind,  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  ex- 
hibitions to  the  souud  of  an  orchestra  situated  in  a  neigh- 
bouring nook. 

Beside  the  stairs  by  which  one  descended  from  the  upper 
regions,  was  the  bar,  a  wooden  counter,  behind  which  sat  a 
rubicund  dame,  who  dispensed  wine,  and  viler  liquors,  to  all 
comers  having  wherewith  to  pay. 

No  variety  of  the  genus  Aomo,  male  or  female,  was  un- 
welcome in  that  den,  save  one,  which  is  always  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  in  every  haunt  of  infamy — the  poor.  Vice  con- 
siders poverty  a  crime;  and,  to  do  it  justice,  it  hates  both  the 
criminal  and  his  fault  with  rare  intensity.  If  an  honest  poor 
man,  by  accident  or  ignorance,  entered  the  locality,  to  rest 
or  warm  himself,  he  was  conducted  to  the  doer,  with  an  in- 
timation that  that  was  a  place  for  gentlemen,  but  of  what 
description  no  minute  particulars  were  given. 

The  pictures  on  the  walls,  could  I  venture  to  describe  them— 
pale,  inanimate  copies  of  those  which  adorned,  in  those  days, 
the  chambers  and  boudoirs  of  the  rich  and  fair — might  have 
served,  in  some  measure,  as  an  expUnation ;  but  I  recollect 
in  time  that  I  am  writing  for  a  British  public,  and  that  we 
have,  as  yet,  made  slow  progress  in  indecency  and  a  taste  for 
prurient  imagery.* 

A  few  flickering  candles  and  a  swinging  lamp  gave  a  thin 
light  to  the  place,  by  the  favour  of  which  the  faces  of  the  visi- 
tors remained  wholly  concealed,  when  such  was  their  desire; 
as  many  visited  the  den  who  were  in  tho  habit  of  moving  in 
other  circles,  this  was  a  consideration. 

It  was  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  not  a  customer  was 


*  Those  who  cry  out  wttinst  French  political  opinions  being  dif- 
fused in  England,  •boalddireot  a  little  of  their  attention  to  the  oUta- 
■iun  of  some  oilier  French  Importations,  which  are  a  tittle  more  dan* 
geroni.  The  immoral  romances,  the  impure  productions  of  the 
haagera^n  of  courts,  and  ihe  relica  of  the  days  of  the  Begenoy  and 
Louis XV.,  to  widely  spread  in  England,  and  which  poison  the  minda 
of  the  people,  are  unnoticed ;  while  what  is  great,  and  generous,  and 
good,  ia  France,  is  daily  and  hourly  libelled.  But  immoral  books  only 
corrupt  the  people,  while  Democracy  threatena  the  vested  poUtioal 
intoreets  of  priTtleged  clasacs.   Heoco  the  outcry  about  the  one,  and 


silence  about  the  other. 
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in  the  place.  The  public  were  crowding  round  the  extempore 
ontor  who  discussed  state  affairs,  or  lectured  the  assembly 
beneath  the  Palais  Royal  trees.  Two  waiters,  in  faded  liveries, 
were  dozing  on  a  bench.  The  beauty  of  the  place,  a  plump 
wench  who  enacted  Venus,  Hebe,  Juno,  Minerva,  and  other 
classical  heroines;  who  danced  eastern  dances — so  the  more 
impure  exhibitions  were  called — was  hastily  devouringly  mess 
of  beans  fried  in  oil,  with  odorous  cheese  and  sour  wine,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  making  up  a  public  face  before  a  glass. 
At  the  farther  extremity,  the  band — a  blind  fiddler,  a  cymbal, 
and  a  drum — were  producing  a  squeaking  sound  out  of  one 
instrument,  and  an  imitation  of  thunder  out  of  another;  while 
Jupiter,  who  was  to  enact  one  of  his  moral  intrigues,  as  fully 
related  in  all  modern  school-books,  was  making  an  experiment 
in  search  of  the  most  majestic  face  for  the  father  of  gods 
and  men. 

But  suddenly  the  waiters  rose  with  a  start,  Venus  slided 
demurely  to  the  tiring-room,  Jupiter  vanished  behind  a  paste- 
board cloud,  and  the  drum  and  fiddle  relapsed  into  a  dismal 
silence. 

A  foot  had  trodden  heavily  on  the  stairs  above.  Business 
vas  about  to  begin. 

The  CafS  du  Caveau  was  to  be  silent  no  more  that  night. 

The  man  who  had  stepped  on  the  landing  was  rather  tall 
and  slight  A  very  large  oloak  wrapped  him  closely  round, 
while  a  flat  three-cornered  hat  was  drawn  over  his  eyes.  His 
legs  and  boots  seemed  to  denote  one  in  somewhat  penurious 
circumstances,  as  neither  his  boots  nor  his  breeches,  as  finr 
as  they  oould  be  seen,  were  very  valuable.  A  sword — not  a 
holiday  rapier,  but  an  earnest  article  intended  for  use — hung 
by  his  side,  for  the  end  peered  under  the  cloak. 

The  man  paused  on  the  landing,  and  looked  down.  Then 
he  looked  back,  as  if  to  make  sure  that  he  was  not  followed ; 
and,  apparently  satisfied,  he  descended  the  stairs  with  the  ease 
of  a  man  who  is  accustomed  to  bo  respected  wherever  he 
thinks  proper  to  enter. 

'*  Brandy !"  said  he  with  a  wave  of  the  head  to  the  waiter, 
without  throwing  back  his  cloak. 

"Brandy!"  repeated  the  attendant,  getting  up  his  busi- 
ness voice,  and,  next  minute,  a  mug  and  bottle  were  placed 
before  the  stranger,  with  that  rapidity  and  dexterity  which 
appertains  to  Parisian  waiters  of  every  class. 

The  man  filled  a  bumper  and  drank.  As  he  raised  his  mug 
to  his  lips,  the  waiter  noticed  that  he  was  very  pale  and  worn, 
as  if  with  long  fatigue  and  excitement. 

"  Have  yon  to  eat  V '  he  said,  in  a  sharp  voioe. 

"  Yes,  Captain,"  replied  the  waiter. 

"What?" 

"  Bread,  cold  meat**—  the  waiter  was  about  to  continue. 

"  A  cold  fowl,  a  smoked  tongue,  bread,  and  a  bottle  of 
ohampagne,"  interrupted  the  other,  almost  angrily. 

At  these  words  the  landlady  awoke  from  a  semi-dose,  the 
two  waiters  rushed  to  obey,  Venus  peeped  out  from  behind  a 
curtain,  Jupiter  stroked  his  beard,  and  the  drummer  invo- 
luntarily gave  a  roll  of  bis  drum. 

In  five  minutes  the  required  articles  were  laid  before  the 
pale  man,  and  he  at  once  began  to  eat,  with  an  appetite  which 
was  perfectly  ravenous. 

The  whole  of  the  inmates  of  the  Caf6  du  Caveau  looked  at 
one  another.  During  tho  previous  night  a  secret  club  of  revo- 
lutionists had  been  dispersed  by  the  police,  and  its  members 
having  effected  their  escape,  had  been  hunted  all  day  through 
Paris  in  vain  by  the  satellites  of  M.  Duorosne. 

"Exactly,"  said  the  pale  man. 


"  What,  sir  ?"  inquired  the  waiter,  stammerbg. 

"  I  am  one  of  the  Club  de  T  Egalit6,*'  replied  the  other, 
who  had  seen  their  idea  in  theu*  eyes ;  "  does  that  make  mj 
money  any  the  worse  V 

"  No,  Monsieur,"  said  the  landlady. 

"  Ah,"  answered  the  pale  man,  with  a  sneer,  ''  that's 
lucky." 

"  I  never  inquire  any  person's  business,*'  said  the  nibi- 
cuod  dame,  simpering  and  endeavouring  to  look  more  than 
usually  gracious. 

"  Very  good  pUn,"  continued  the  other,  who  had,  whil« 
talking,  concluded  his  meal,  drunk  his  wine,  and  gained  both 
a  little  colour  and  a  less  faint  voice.  "  And  now,  you,  sir, 
clear  this  away,  put  the  brandy  in  that  alcove,  and  send  Ve< 
nus  to  play  a  game  of  piquet  with  me. " 

"  Monsieur  ?"  said  the  waiter,  hesitating. 

The  stranger,  with  the  most  perfect  nonchalance  and  dex- 
terity, had  flung  two  gold  pieces  on  the  counter  in  front  of 
the  landlady,  whose  eyes  glistened  with  delight,  while  Venos, 
without  waiting  any  further  summons,  came  out  and  took  up 
her  seat  on  one  side  of  the  table  which  the  stranger  bad  se- 
lected. 

The  pei-sonage  who  had  caused  such  a  sensation  in  the 
C3S6  du  Caveau  was  now  between  two  of  the  pillars  of  the 
vault  in  the  furthest  end,  and  hid  from  the  entrance,  nor 
could  he  see  any  one  coming  in  from  above.  With  this  pre- 
caution he  seemed  perfectly  satisfied  ;  and  having  ordered  the 
most  costly  refreshment  the  place  afforded  for  the  dulcli^ 
of  the  locality,  he  began  to  be  most  attentive  to  his  gam«, 
which  he  played  with  all  the  air  of  a  gambler. 

His  ease  would,  however,  have  been  perhaps  seriously  dis- 
turbed, could  he  have  seen  the  whole  of  the  circumstances 
which  were  occurring  behind  his  back. 

Scarcely  had  he  entered  the  subterraneous  caf6,  when  a 
head  cautiously  protruded  itself  through  the  aperture  of  tba 
door-way,  and  thence  surveyed  the  interior  of  the  vault.  The 
man  thus  occupied  did  not  cease  from  his  examioation  until 
the  stranger  had  ordered  something  to  eat.  This  seemed  to 
satisfy  him,  for  he  then  moved  away.  Ho  was  a  small  man, 
poorly  dressed  also  like  the  stranger,  and  equally  caulioui, 
for  his  head  was  continually  bowed  on  the  shoulder,  as  if 
in  the  act  of  listening.  His  eye^  were  continually  thrown 
about  him. 

After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  pause  he  moved  towardi 
the  door  of  the  caf*^,  and  looked  down  again.  The  strange] 
was  just  moving  to  have  his  game  of  piquet. 

The  little  man  rubbed  his  hands  with  ao  air  of  singular  sa 
tisfaction. 

"  Now  is  the  time,"  he  muttered,  as  his  eye  fell  upon  tw 
ofiloers  of  the  mar^haussto,  who  were  sauntering  about  th 
Palais  RoyaL 

"  My  masters,"  said  the  little  man,  in  a  humblo  toa^, 
it  safe  to  enter  yon  underground  cafe  V* 

The  officers  of  the  mar^ohaoas^  looked  irHh  ail  the  osb 
superciliousness  of  seiTants  of  the  Prevdt  on  m  poor  ma: 
who  asked  them  a  question,  and  laughed. 

"  Quite  safe,  poltroon,"  said  one,  "  so  you  bar*  tho  whi 
money  to  pay  your  score." 

"  I  have  an  6cu  of  five  livres,"  replied  the  little  ms 
humbly,  "and  would  willingly  spend  it  with  any  one 
would  accompany  me  down  yonder." 

"A  good-tempered  gaillard  enough,"  lauded  one  of  1 
two  archers,  considerably  noiMed;  "what  do  70a  a 
Pitm,  to  protecting  him  ?" 
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"IbavsRO  objection  to  enrn  a  glauso  honestly/'  said 
the  other,  with  a  sly  look  at  his  oompanion. 

"TO  you  precede  me,  my  mesaieurt  ?*'  said  tho  little 
nuo. 

"By  no  meansp"  insistod  tbe  men  of  the  mar^chaussce, 
politely,  "you  are  our  boat.    Take  the  lead/' 

The  little  man  made  no  great  hesitation  ;  and  next  mi- 
nato  tbe  whole  party  were  at  a  table  in  tbe  vault  nenr  the 
entruiee,  and  aa  lar  removed  as  possiblo  from  the  alcoTc, 
owapied  by  the  stranger  and  Venus,  by  whose  mirth  it 
vottid  appesr  that  she  was  winning  her  game  of  piquet. 

"Wise,''  laid  the  little  roan,  after  hearing  that  his  com- 
puioDi  were  not  hungry. 

Wine  was  brooght,  and  the  oflken  of  tbe  mar^ohauss^e  be- 
p»  to  drink  right  readily,  while  their  companion  refreshed 
hinwlf  with  extreme  moderation.  Not  a  moment  were  his 
ejfi  off  the  alcove,  in  which  eat  the  strange  couple,  the  fu- 
^tiVe  and  dame  Venus  playing  piquet. 

SoT«ral  persons  began  to  drop  in,  and  before  long  there 
wisu  andienoe  prosent,  who  began  to  call  for  some  amuse- 
ment. 

"  I  msit  retire,"  said  Venus,  at  a  sign  from  the  mistress. 

"Go,"  laid  tho  stranger,  witliout  the  slightest  trace  of 


Venoi  floiibed  her  glass,  and  glided  away  to  the  narrow 
n^or  behind  the  stage,  ther«  to  arrange  herself  for  the 
eiliilHtioD. 

The  little  man  called  for  more  wine,  of  which  the  two 
uvhen  partook  with  great  freedom. 

1^  stranger  leant  back  against  the  pillar,  and  seemed 
^^Gt  to  witness  the  exhibition.  Scarcely  had  he  settled 
uiffliflf  when  he  sufTered  an  unexpected  interruption. 

"Count,"  said  a  voice,  close  by  him,  in  a  low  whisper, 
i  [lining  Toice  like  that  of  triumph  and  hate  combined. 

Tho  stranger  started,  and  then  remained  motionless.     Ue, 
roTever,  replied  in  a  whisper,  conquering  his  emotion — 
'Whocalls  me  Count?*' 

"Listen,"  replied  the  other,  *'  I  am  about  to  sit  opposite 
(4  Toa,  to  play,  or  feign  to  play,  piquet  with  you.  Do  not 
^w,  do  not  show  the  slightest  outward  dislike  of  my  com- 
i<uiy.  or  I  denoonoe  yon.  At  yon  table  are  two  of  tho  aroh- 
ftioftho  Police,  who  will  seize  you  at  a  word." 

''  Tftke  your  hand,"  said  the  stranger,  dealing  the  cards 
»ith  rontiderable  equanimity. 

And  neit  minute,  Jean  Torticolis  and  the  Count  Leopold 
t^  la  Tour  Neville  were  in  presence. 

"T)o  you  know  mef  said  Jean,  fixing  his  eyes  on  bis 
*lr?M8ry. 

"Tbe  servant  of  oousin  Charles,"  replied  the  soldier,  with 
tewh  of  his  old  swagger. 

"  Exactly,"  eootinued  Jean,  calmly ;  "  but  as  I  knew  you 
^^  kt  ai  Visoouni  Montbar,  so  will  you  know  me  better  as 
I'stJ  Ledm." 

"VavI  Ledra  !"  said  the  soldier,  as  if  inquiring  of  his  old 
i^Ileettons,  and  not  able  at  once  to  recall  the  association. 

"  Tea  forget !"  exclaimed  the  crick-nock,  with  bitter  as- 
fcuaiment. 

"  Ah !  I  reooUeel  now,"  said  the  Count,  with  a  smile  of 
fci/'-ntdsfaction,  "  and  a  monstrous  pretty  wife  you  had." 

"  I  hod,"  replied  tbe  other,  ghastly  pale,  and  fixing  a  pair 
{f  *r».  perfectly  glaaey  with  rage  and  hate,  on  the  soldier. 

The  Count  shuddered,  for  he  found  himself  for  once  in  tlie 
P*^  of  sn  injured  husband,  who  had  nursed  his  rage  for 


"Tou  are  not  Paul  Lodru?"  he  said,  hesitatingly, 

"  I  was,*  *  said  the  other,  speaking  low ;  * '  but  play,  Count, 
or  we  shall  be  noticed." 

"You  were  saying — **  faltered  the  Count. 

"That  I  was  Paul  Ledru  once,  until  you  by  falsehood  and 
calumny  deprivod  mo  of  home,  wife,  life  itself;  for  you  had 
me  condemned  to  death.  That  I  escaped  is  no  thanks  to 
you,  or  to  any  roan.  It  was  tho  will  of  God  that  I  should  live. 
Count,"  said  tho  crick-neck,  in  a  low  hissing  voice,  "you 
failed  to  seduce  my  wife,  but  she  was  an  awkward  witness 
against  you,  and  you  had  her  shut  up  for  life  in  a  prison.*' 

"11"  said  the  Count,  whose  whole  manner  was  changed 
before  that  of  Torticolis. 

The  crick -neck  replied  by  a  stroke  of  genius  which  showed 
the  intense  nature  of  the  poor  man*s  feelings.  He  reasoned 
thus  ;  "He  can  tell  me  what  ho  pleases,  but  ho  will  be  sure 
to  toll  me  wrong,  because  she  is  better  a  prisoner  than  free 
in  his  eyes." 

"Count,"  said  tho  poor  man,  in  an  agony  of  anxiety,  which 
ho,  however,  succeeded  in  repressing,  "I  always  vowed  to 
have  one  revenge.  That  wfts,  to  foroo  you  to  tell  mo  with 
your  own  lips  where  you  had  placed  my  wife.  This  morning, 
M.  Brown,  who  knows  your  secret,  told  mc,  at  the  same  time, 
that  he  told  mc  of  your  escape.  Now,  mark  me.  Repeat 
tho  place  to  me  yourself,  truly  and  ri^»htly,  as  ho  did,  or  I 
donounco  you  to  yonder  men,  who  think  you  a  friend  of  mino 
I  have  .accidentally  met.  Let  your  words  be  a  lie,  and  I 
shall  not  hesitate  a  second.** 

The  Count  looked  the  husband,  whose  wholo  life  in  reality 
was  hanging  on  his  words,  full  in  the  face,  but  read  nothing 
there  but  revenge  and  determination.    lie  resolved  to  speak. 

"  She  is  in  tho  Bast  lie,"  he  muttered  savagely,  as  if  he 
bitterly  regretted  the  necessity  of  tolling  the  truth. 

"The  Bastile!"  cried  Jean  Torticolis,  filling  baok  with 
horror  on  his  seat,  while  at  tho  same  time  he  could  not  but 
feel  delighted  that  he  bad  wrung  the  secret  of  his  life  from 
his  enemy. 

The  Count  ground  his  teeth  with  rnge;  for  the  man's 
manner  showed  how  ho  had  taken  his  adversary  in. 

And  thus,  for  a  moment,  they  sat  facing  one  another^the 
one  sullen,  bitter,  revengeful— the  other  far  away  in  the  land 
of  dreams* 

That  poor  creature,  ragged,  rough,  a  while  since  an  out* 
cast  on  the  face  of  tho  earth,  and  now  the  faithful  and  at- 
tached servant  of  Charles  Clement,  had  once  been  a  quiet, 
gentle,  unassuming  little  man  ;  happy,  as  men  only  can  be 
when  in  tho  enjoyment  of  the  fond  affections  of  God's  fair 
creation,  woman,  who,  wayward  though  she  be,  arid  wilful 
though  she  bo,  is,  at  all  events,  tlio  poor  man's  paradise  on 
earth.  Tho  affections  of  tho  poor,  who  shall  tell  ?  Tho  rich, 
the  gay,  the  proud,  the  beings  whoso  lives  are  a  whirl  of 
pleasure,  may  have  warm  and  lasting  affections,  may  love 
and  cherish  those  whom  they  have  united  to  them.  But  the 
poor  man  has  nothing  else  :  take  from  him  his  wife  and  hfi 
child,  and  what  Is  he  ?  And  let  not  what  is  unhappy  in  mar- 
riage afford  arguments  to  scoffers.  The  good  far  outbalances 
the  evil,  if  any ;  but  evil  there  is  none,  save  of  our  own 
making. 

Jean  Torticolis  sat  with  his  eyes  closed,  quite  closed,  lost 
in  a  reverie.  He  was  thinking  of  tho  hours  when,  a  lad  of 
twenty,  he  had  seen  first  the  young  girl  that  had  won  his 
heart ;  he  was  thinking  of  the  joyous  minute  when,  in  answer 
to  his  fond  protestations,  she  breathed  a  soft  consent,  and 
rowed  to  be  his,  and  his  only,  for  this  world,  and,  if  it  pleased 
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God,  for  the  next ;  he  was  thiDking  of  the  great  daj  of  his 
life,  when  she  vowed  before  man,  but  at  God's  altar,  to  be 
his  wife ;  and  of  tho  joyous,  contented,  happy  life  they  had 
led.  There  the  picture  sombrcd.  Unholy  affection,  attempted 
seduction,  his  anger,  his  riolence,  prison,  separation,  death 
for  him,  perpetual  conflnement  for  her,  and  tho  Bastile,  the 
hideous  Bastilo,  were  before  him.  Rage  at  this  thought  took 
possession  of  his  heart,  and,  opening  his  eyes,  he  sought  for 
the  man  whoso  selfish  lust  had  caused  all  this  misery. 

The  seat  occupied  by  tho  Count  de  \a  Tour  Neville  was 
empty. 

Jean  Torticolis  closed  his  eyes,  and  then  opened  them  again, 
to  make  sure  that  he  dreamed  not.  Ills  eyes  had  not  deceived 
him — his  enemy  had  escaped. 

"Malediction,"  he  muttered  to  himself,  but  then,  with  that 
peculiar  command  over  himself  which  rarely  quitted  him,  he 
at  onoe  recovered,  and  moved  towards  the  two  officeri  ef  the 
mar^chauss^e,  now  semi-inebriated. 

"  Did  you  see  my  friend  go  out?"  he  inquired  of  the  less 
intoxicated  of  the  two  archers. 

"Tes,  men  gaillard,"  replied  the  policeman. 

"Will  you  drink?' '  said  Jean,  paying  at  the  same  time  for 
what  had  been  consumed. 

**  Ah,  that  we  will,"  replied  the  one  who  was  almost  too 
drunk  to  see. 

"No!"  said  the  other,  becoming  generous  in  his  cup, 
'*  does  our  friend  take  us  for  an  ecorni/leur  *.  We  have 
drunk  at  his  expense,  let  him  now  at  oars." 

'*  But  we  have  had  sufficient,"  suggested  Torticolis. 

"  Not  at  all,  my  fine  follow,"  said  the  archer ;  "  what  is 
man  but  a  hoUc  f     Drink  man  !  drmk !  and  drown  sorrow." 

Jean  Torticolis,  though  generally  sober,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  sat  down  between  the  two  soldiers  of  the  mar^hauss^, 
and  began  to  drink.  His  brain  was  in  a  whirl,  and  he  feared 
for  his  own  reason  if  he  were  able  to  continue  thinking. 

A  drunken  man  is  perhaps  the  most  lamentable  of  all  ex- 
hibitions, because  wo  then  lose  every  superior  sense  of  the 
mind,  and  appear  in  all  the  naked  will  of  tho  animal ;  but 
there  are  moments  in  the  existence  of  human  beings  when 
the  utter  stupefaction  of  intoxication  is  not  to  be  resisted. 

The  eriok-neck  was  in  one  of  these  critical  positions. 

But  it  was  in  vain  he  drank,  tho  mind  still  kept  the  upper 
hand,  and  after  a  futile  attempt  at  drowning  thought,  he 
escaped  from  his  companions,  and  sallied  forth  into  the  open 
air. 


CHAITEB  II. 
THX  12th  JULY,  1780. 

It  was  Sunday  morning,  tho  12th  July,  1780.  At  four  in 
the  morning,  the  quiet  ef  tho  huge  city  had  been  disturbed 
by  the  shrill  voioe  of  the  oriers,  who  called  out  tho  impdt 
d'honneur  proposed  by  tho  Duke  of  Orleans,  for  tho  relief  of 
the  poor.  "The  Prince  placed  himself  at  tho  head,"  says  the 
Marquis  de  Luchet,  "for  three  hundred  thousand  lirres;" 
fifty  years  ago  an  enormous,  at  any  time  a  munificent,  sum. 
Despite,  however,  the  interest  of  this  proposition,  which  was 
a  deadly  insult  for  the  minions  of  the  court,  all  Paris  was  en- 
gaged in  diaottssing  another  proposition. 

"Has  Necker  been  dismissed?" 

Such  was  the  question  which  was  asked  by  peasant  and 
student,  arUsan  and  shop-keeper,  soldier  and  beggar,  old  and 
young,  rich  and  poor,  male  and  female,  indiscriminately.  At 
an  eariy  hour,  the  Courrier  de  VertailUi  d  Paris,  No.  8, 

*  Spungvr. 


was  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  announcing  the  probabls  de- 
parture of  tho  minister,  now  in  tho  zenith  of  bis  popolarity. 

The  Duke,  Miranda,  Adela,  and  Charles  Clement,  vers 
at  breakfast  together,  at  the  houl  of  tho  first-named.  Sioea 
the  day  of  the  disruption  of  the  marriage,  this  had  bws  s 
regubr  liabib  every  morning.  Generally,  Graeohus  AntiM 
accompanied  his  friend,  but  on  this  oceasien  be  had  risso  st 
dawn,  and,  when  Charles  started,  had  not  yet  reappeared. 

The  Duke,  on  whosm  aged  frame  the  day  of  the  marriage  had 
not  passed  without  giving  him  a  severe  shock,  though  en- 
dently  enfeebled,  looked  far  more  happy  than  before;  for  his 
child  smiled  upon  him  with  a  free  and  full  joy,  whicb  was 
balm  and  delight  to  his  fond  father's  heart.  Thesscred 
chord  of  an  old  man's  affection  for  an  only  child,  pore  as  the 
strings  of  angel  harps,  had  been  touched  by  a  master  hand, 
and  harmony  itself  had  started  forth,  sweet  in  sound  sad 
form.  The  hour  had  come  for  him,  when  he  lived  only  ia 
another,  a  sad  but  happy  time ;  sad,  beoanse  we  know  the 
end  of  all  is  ooming— happy,  because  it  has  pleased  God  to 
make  the  affections  of  the  old  even  more  euneit  than  thoN 
of  the  young. 

But  Adela  and  Charles  Clement,  they,  too,  were  happy  in- 
deed, for  they  were  in  the  hopeful  and  halcyon  time  when  all 
things  are  of  one  colour —when  the  rosy  tint  fills  air,  and  sky, 
and  waters—and  when  the  sun  shines  in  nooks  and  eomen, 
where  never  sun  shone.before ;  and  when  there  come,  from 
unknown  receptacles  of  the  mind,  thonghta  and  feehn^ 
which  we  with  diflSculty  render  an  acoonnt  of  onto  ourselves. 

Miranda  alone  was  grave ;  for  she,  amid  that  groop  of  foer, 
was  alone.  She  loved  Adda,  she  looked  with  reverential 
respect  on  the  Duke,  she  felt  avowedly  a  gentle  friendship  for 
Charles  Clement,  she  rejoioed  a<»his  happiness;  but  who  sbaU 
tcU  the  torture  endured  by  that  proud  heart,  aweUiog  with 
womanly  pride,  and  crushing  every  hour  the  wilful  tide  of 
unasked,  unretumed,  uncomprehended  love. 

Those  who  bhune  woman  for  loving  where  their  love  is  not 
sought  aro  squarers  and  rulers  of  human  nature.      They 
know  not  its  intricacies,  its  transports.    Love,  real  love — 
the  rarest  thing  on  earth — is  a  sudden  emotion,  coming  we 
know  neither  why,  nor  how,  nor  when,  nor  where.     Aa  w^ 
might  one  ask  the  oloud  why  it  resembles  a  ship  rather  than 
a  castle,  as  ask  love  why  it  fixes  in  preference  on  a  certain 
being!    If  Miranda,  then,  loved  the  accepted  bridegroom  of 
her  firiend—if  she  fixed  her  affections  on  him  oo  the  aaif-same 
day,  and  had  never  yet  been  able  to  chase  the  phantom  from 
her  bosom — ^let  us  not  be  hard  upon  the  noble  heroine  of  this 
my  narrative.     Perhaps  with  some  women  love  is  impoeaible, 
until  man,  by  seeking  theur  affection,  has  removed  the  timi- 
dity of  their  natures,  which  makes  them  fear  to  oonlesa^  even 
to  their  own  little  hearts,  that  passion  and  affbetioahnTo  taken 
possession  of  the  citadel.     But  the  Countess  de  Castelpsoiitn 
was  not  one  of  these.  Above  the  oommon  multitude  of  minds, 
she  even  loved  originally. 

"Nephew,"  said  the  old  man,  after  a  long  revevM,  during 
which  his  eyes  were  dwelling  fondly  on  the  forebead  of  his 
child,  **  I  have  boon  thinking  of  your  wedding-day." 

Charles  Clement  started  from  his  conversation  with  Adela^ 
while  both  looked  as  confused  as  two  lovers  conkl  poaaibl] 
look. 

"  My  uncle  !"  said  Charles,  in  reply.  < 

"  Tho  reasons  which  caused  me  to  huiry  the  muoa  of  lai 
dear  girl  with  her  late  cousin — for  be  is  no  reUtiosi  of  auni 
now->beoame  each  day  more  foroible.  Do  jwl  reool^J 
Charles,  a  promise  you  onoe  made  ne  f 
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"Whrch,  my  Lord  Dnke/*  replied  tho  yonng  man,  with 
bflamin*  eye,  while  th#  loToly  Adela  turned  to  seek  the  coun- 
tenmoe  And  tpprohttton  of  the  Countess  Miranda. 

"  Tiiat  yoa  would  always  warn  me  when  a  day  of  danger 
hxd  really  arrtved;  and  when  it  was  wise  I  ahonld  provide  my 
child  with  a  permanent  protector.  Be  as  honest  for  your- 
sdf  M  you  were  for  your  riTal." 

At  thia  moment,  Gracchus  Antiboul  rushed  into  tho  room 
wholly  tmannouoced.  In  his  hand  was  a  newspaper  and  a 
letter. 

"  Good  morning,  ladies,  and  M.  le  Due.  Charles,  my 
friend,  bad  news ;  M.  Neeker  is  dismissed,  and  all  Paris  is 
iofflotioD." 

••There  is  my  answer,  uncle,*'  said  Charles,  grayely,  while 
kitk  turned  slightly  pale. 

"It  shall  be  taken  as  such.  This  is  Sunday.  On  Wed- 
UMlaythemaiTiago." 

"Perhaps,"  said  Gracchus,  dryly,  "if  wobe  not  in  full 
cirilwarby  then." 

"  Is  the  position  bo  serious  V*  asked  Clement. 

"  My  friend,  come  with  me  to  the  Palais  Royal.  The 
Toice  of  erery  patriot  is  now  needed.  No  man  knows  what 
twenty-four  hours  may  bring  forth.  The  die  is  cast.  On 
I'am  depends  the  triumph  or  destruction  of  liberty  in  France." 

rharies  Clement  rose,  his  eye  kindling. 

*•  My  friend, ''  said  tho  Duke,  gently,  "remember  you  bear 
t^o  Ines,  if  not  three,  about  you.  But  go  ;  you  will  do  your 
daty/' 

"  Go,"  laid  Adela,  deadly  pale,  and  throwing  herself  on 
Miranda's  bosom ;  **  go,  my  cousin,  but  be  careful  of  your- 

"I  shall  go,"  replied  Charles  Clement,  kindly,  "because 

Franco  may  need  me ;  but  I  shall  not  forget  what  I  leave 

befuiHi." 

He  bent  low  and  kissed  the  forehead  of  his  bride,  who, 
frightened  as  she  was,  blushed  rosy  red.    It  was  her  first  kiss. 

*•  I  trust  them  both  to  you,"  whispered  Charles  rapidly  in 
Minoda'g  ear,  and  embracing  in  his  glance  the  feeble  old 
fiao,  and  the  feeble  child,  for  such  nearly  was  Adela. 

The  Countess  Miranda  raised  her  eloquent  eyes  gratefully 
to  hii  fice,  and  her  whole  look  was  a  promise  of  being  true 
to  tho  fiiith  of  the  jonng  man. 

He  was  right  to  leawo  them  in  her  care,  for  hers  was  a 
'*M  and  firm  heart,  in  whom  any,  however  feeble,  would 
bte  found  a  protector. 

"Come,"  said  Gracchus  Antiboul,  almost  impatiently. 
"Come,  my  friend." 

^ Tarter  Clement  put  his  arm  in  his,  and  they  went  out. 

"Cbarles,"  said  the  enthusiastic  Republican,  with  an  in- 
tttiityand  earnestness  which  was  startling,  "the  hour  is 
came.*' 

"Think  you  so,  Gracchus  ?"  replied  Charles. 

"  Now  or  never.  The  people  are  exnspcrated,  and  half- 
'^t'd;  they  have  fiiith  in  Neckcr,  and  he  is  to  be  dismissed." 

•*  He  is  not,  then,  already  ?" 

"  I  know  not  if  he  be,  or  be  about  to  be,  but  a  few  hours 
•ffl  decide.  But  a  great  coup  d'6tat  is  intended.  Judge 
fcryf-nrielf" 

They  were  at  this  moment  crossing  the  bridge  leading  to 
fco  Place  Louis  XV.,  now  De  la  Concorde.  It  was  occupied 
^  « strong  detachment  of  gardes  suisses,  of  the  hussars  of 
J'Wjinf,  tho  dragoons  of  Choisseul,  and  the  regiment  of 
fcfe  Sarnade.  At  their  head  was  Besenval,  whose  air  was 
kt  of  fvrooioim  determination, 


The  place  was  covered  with  groups,  who  spoke  in  low  and 
anxious  tones.  Their  aspect  was  that  of  utter  consternation. 
Not  a  word  of  their  conversation  could  be  gathered,  so  mys. 
terious  and  cautious  were  their  words.  Paris  was  breathing 
the  air  of  emoutc  and  insurrection. 

As  they  went  along,  patrols  of  cavalry,  troops  of  infantry, 
cannons  heavily  guarded,  showed  that  the  authorities  thought 
some  measure  of  precaution  necessary.  The  Marshal  de 
Broglie  had  answered  for  Paris ;  and  this,  as  usual,  was  the 
way  in  which  they  propose  to  make  good  the  promise  of  tran- 
quillity. 

An  equal  excitement  prevailed  in  the  masses  who  every- 
where congregated,  while  a  hrge  portion  moved  towards  the 
Palais  Royal. 

The  gardens  of  this  celebrated  locality  are  sufficiently  fa- 
miliar to  very  many  of  my  readers,  but  in  these  days  they 
were  very  different  from  what  they  now  are. 

In  the  midst  of  the  garden  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  formed 
an  enclosure,  covered  with  trellis-work,  and  crowned  by  a  ter- 
race, one  mass  of  flowers,  and  sprouting  waters.  For  the 
convenience  of  those  in  the  palace,  it  was  reached  by  an  open 
passage,  and  also  by  a  vaulted  and  secret  one,  of  which  some 
remains  exist  to  this  day.  Afar  off,  this  enclosure  offered  the 
aspect  of  a  verdant  grove,  while,  in  reality,  it  was  built  as  a 
theatre  for  feats  of  horsemanship,  and  hence  was  called  the 
circus.  It  was  now  a  ball  and  concert  room.  At  one  of  its 
extremities  was  a  ^asin,  flanked  by  four  pavilions.  All 
around  were  alleys  of  trees,  running  along  tho  galleries  of  the 
palace.  Such  was  the  delightful  and  voluptuous  spot  chosen 
as  tho  centre  of  insurrection  and  revolution.  It  was  an  open- 
air  club,  a  forum,  a  rostrum,  the  very  head  and  front  of  the 
popular  movement. 

It  was  about  ten  o'clock  Charles  Clement  and  Antiboul 
entered  the  garden  of  the  palace. 

"Look,"  said  Gracchus,  in  an  animated  whisper,  "the 
tempest  is  on  the  waters." 

"  More  in  our  bosoms  than  elsewhere,"  replied  Clement. 

Tho  whole  garden  was  filled  with  a  dense  crowd.  So  nume- 
rous were  tho  arrivals  that  many  had  climbed  the  trees  and 
seated  themselves  in  the  branches,  while  every  window  above 
afforded  its  complement  of  heads.  The  multitude  were  wait- 
ing for  events.  There  were  no  cries,  no  exclamations,  no 
speeches ;  but  a  busy  hum,  a  dull  murmur,  rose  to  the  hea- 
vens, precursor  of  the  terriblo  hours  which  were  coming. 

It  was  tho  first  death-agony  of  the  monarchy.  The  spirit 
of  God  was  moving  on  the  face  of  tho  waters,  and  shaking 
the  once  strongman,  called  Kingship,  in  its  Gallic  stronghold. 
The  great  change  took  place  by  violent  means,  by  means  ter- 
rible and  bloody  ;  but  Paris,  the  capital  of  the  monarchy,  was 
more  accursed  than  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  and  who  knows 
but  all  that  befcl  it  was  the  just  measure  of  its  sins  ?  lias 
He  not  said,  "  I,  tho  Lord,  thy  God,  am  a  jealous  God, 
visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generations  of  them  that  hate  me  ?" 

And  if  vice,  crime,  and  iniquity,  constitute  hate  of  God, 
never  was  it  more  rifo  than  in  the  great  city  under  the  last 
days  of  tho  monarchy. 

"Salut  et  fraternity,"  said  Gracchus,  pressing  a  man's 
hand  in  the  crowd  of  strange  and  wild  appearances. 

"A  vous  salut  et  fraternity,"  replied  tho  man,  moving  on^ 
without  other  sign  of  recognition. 

"  What  mean  you  ?"  inquired  Charles  Clement,  curiously; 
"that  was  a  signal," 

"He  is  of  tho  Ami  da  Peuploi  Qur  club|  and  Umti 
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the  password  of  tho  day,*'  replied  Gracchus  Antihoul,  care- 
lessly. 

•'Secret  societies!  Secret  societies!"  cried  Clement, 
shaking  his  head,  "the  hane  of  liberty.  But,  thanks  to  the 
folly  of  power,  necessary  at  the  first.** 

" True,**  replied  Gracchus  Antihoul,  "hut  what  is  this  ?" 

As  he  spoko,  a  man  dashed  from  one  of  the  galleries  of  the 
Palais  Royal  into  the  garden,  making  hurriedly  through  the 
crowd  towards  the  centre.  He  was  in  a  horseman's  garb, 
and  seemed  as  if  he  had  ridden  far  and  fast. 

*'  News  from  Versailles,"  shouted  those  around  them. 

**  News  from  Versailles,'*  was  repeated  on  all  sides. 

In  an  instant  all  conversation  ceased.  The  crowd  stood 
still.  The  men  in  the  trees  held  their  breath.  The  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  who  filled  tho  Palais  Royal  gar- 
den were  silent.  Their  instinct  told  them  that  something 
decisive  was  at  hand. 

"  Get  up  on  a  chair,*'  cried  Antihoul. 

The  nouvelliste  obeyed  the  request.  He  was  a  slight 
young  man,  of  gentle  manners,  almost  out  of  breath  with  ea- 
gerness. 

•'People  of  Paris,"  said  he,  in  a  voice  which  thrilled  the 
auditory,  "Necker  is  dismissed.  He  is  on  his  road  to 
Brussels.** 

The  crowd,  though  half  prepared,  remained  slupificd  at  a 
piece  of  news  which  proved  the  counter-revolution  to  bo  in 
one  of  its  moments  of  triumph.  Then  a  savage  impulse  of 
incredulity  took  possession  of  the  mass.  It  was  a  sublime 
aspiration  of  hope. 

'  *  It  is  a  false  piece  of  news  I  He  is  a  spy  !  To  tho  wa- 
ter with  him,'*  cried  one. 

"  To  the  water  with  him,"  repeated  the  crowd,  and  fifty 
arms  were  raised  to  dash  him  into  tho  basin. 

•'Hold,'*  cried  Gracchus,  leaping,  with  a  tremendous 
bound,  towards  the  young  man,  while  Charles  drew  his  sword, 
and  seconded  him,  *'  are  you  mad,  citoyens  ?     Hear  him." 

The  crowd,  recalled  to  their  senses,  paused  ;  and  the  bearer 
of  the  fatal  news,  who  had  I'cmained  cahn,  proceeded  to  give 
full  details.  When  he  had  concluded,  and  no  doubt  re- 
mained, tho  whole  assembly,  amongst  whom  the  facts  flew 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  remained  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  state 
of  torpor.  Each  man  looked  at  his  neighbour  as  if  to  ask 
what  would  come  next. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Palais  Royal  was  and  is  a  cannon, 
which  goes  off  on  sunny  days,  precisely  as  the  sun  reaches  its 
meridian. 

On  this  morning,  there  appeared  no  chance  of  this  event 
occurring,  for  the  sky  was  covered  by  black  and  heavy 
clouds. 

But  just  then,  while  yet  the  crowd  was  still — while  all  men 
thought  within  themselves,  or  spoke  in  low  whispers — out 
burst  tho  sun,  warm,  hot,  glorious  with  all  the  radiance  of 
July,  and  removing  by  its  influence  much  of  tho  gloom  which 
prevailed. 

A  minute  after  it  was  twelve  o'clock. 

Tho  sun's  rays  were  collected  in  the  focus  of  tho  burning 
glass,  and  the  cannon  fired  its  volley. 

A  half-second  of  hesitation  followed,  and  then  a  loud,  a 
tremendous  cry,  burst  from  the  assembled  masses.  It  was  a 
roar  of  delight ;  for  the  cannon  had  filled  all  minds  with  one 
thought — that  of  insurrection. 

At  this  instant  a  young  man  dashed  forth  from  the  Cafe  do 
Foy,  leaped  upon  a  chair— a  sword  in  one  hand,  a  pistol  in 
the  other— and  cried  aloud. 


"To  arms,**  were  his  words. 

*•  To  arms,"  responded  the  peopI«.  • 

Next  minute  he  had  seifed  a  leaf  from  one  <»f  the  trees,  and 
placed  it  in  his  hat  as  a  cockade.  Erery  one  followed  his 
example. 

It  was  Camille  Desmoulina. 

"  Charles,*'  said  Gracchus,  in  a  low  whisper,  to  hit  ftwnd, 
' '  Paris  is  now  in  motion .    Let  ns  home  and  seek  our  arms. ' ' 

Clement  pressed  his  hand,  and  they  mored  away  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Rue  Grenelle  St.  Honors. 

Everywhere  they  saw  signs  of  the  agitation  of  Paris. 
Crowds  of  people  moved  along  the  streets,  which  next  mi- 
nuto  were  still,  for  groups  had  collected  to  talk ;  the  shop) 
were  being  hurriedly  closed,  proof  that  insnireetlon  and 
cmeute  were  expected.  At  tho  windows  above,  anxious  faces 
of  women,  old  men,  and  children,  looked  dolm  with  vagae 
curiosity  ;  while  guns  fired  here  and  there,  gare  terrible  fore* 
warning.  Men  suddenly  appeared  with  muskets  and  pikes  ia 
their  hands. 

"  The  hour  is  come,"  exclaimed  Gracchus ;  "  liberty 
perisheth  or  Is  victorious  this  day.  My  friend,  let  us  act  to- 
gether.** 

'*  Gracchus,"  replied  Clement,  firmly,  "you  hare  always 
heard  me  oppose  untimely  violence ;  but,  as  you  say,  the 
hour  is  at  length  come.  You  will  see  if  the  pacific  are  lew 
active  than  the  brawlers.** 

'*  For  what  fight  we  ?**  asked  Antihoul,  looking  curiously 
at  his  friend. 

"For  tho  Republic,**  replied  Clement,  taking  his  com- 
panion's hand  and  pressing  it  convulsively. 

*'For  tho  Kepublic?'*  repeated  Antiboul,  radiant  with 
delight. 

*'Tes,"  said  the  young  man,  lenning  on  Ms  friend's  arm : 
**  enough  has  France  groaned  in  the  chains  of  feudalism  and 
monarchy.  The  time  is  come  for  freedom ;  and,  sc«*ff  as  ye 
will,  lawyera  and  slaves,  the  Republic  alone  can  assure  the 
happiness  and  freedom  of  the  people." 

"  Vive  la  Rcpubllque !"  replied  Anllboul,  though  not  with- 
out making  sure  none  were  at  hand. 

•'  Yes,**  exclaimed  Charles  Clement,  gravely,  casting  up 
his  eyes  hopefully  to  heaven,  "  and  tt  will  live.  Opposed  by 
the  selfish,  the  slavish,  the  timid,  the  base,  the  ignonnt,  tl.< 
grovelling  and  vulgar,  it  Will  struggle  into  e!Eistenee  tbrooe  1 
many  a  throe  and  many  an  agony.  The  serfs  of  a  moxiArcVy 
unused  to  liberty,  will  abuse  it ;  much  evil  wiU  be  seen,  an 
many  bad  days — perhaps,  for  us,  all  bad ;  bttt  our  cbiltXrit 
and  our  children's  children,  will  reap  what  we  have  sow«;d 
and  the  day  will  come  when,  truly  and  seriously,  the  Rej ull 
shall  live.** 

"  In  the  meant imo  let  us  have  a  stniggte  for  It,**  aiW* 
Gracchus  Antihoul,  for  a  moment  subdued  by  his  fricnr! 
earnest  manner. 

*' Nothing  worth  having  is  had  without  a  straggle  ; 
if  need  be,  I  devote  myself  for  my  country.** 

With  these  words  Clement  followed  his  friend  up  t!i: 
into  his  apartment,  where  they  remained  some  time  in  ra 
nest  Converse.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  afterttooo,  w; 
each  a  brace  of  pistols,  and  ample  ammnnlUon,  theT  salli 
forth  in  the  direction  of  the  Boulevards. 

Scarcely  had  they  reached  them  when  they  met  a  th^  rd 
cession,  which  was  heralding  everywhere  the  costtixi^  ev«a 

No  sooner  had  the  news  spread  over  all  Paris  tb^t  K  v»l 
was  dismissed,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  liaui  LoAtU-. 
subscription  for  the  poor  by  the  sum  of  300^000  fn&cs  t] 
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I  dense  crowd  collected,  and,  nuhin|^  to  the  aUlttr  of  the 
•eolptor  OortiQUy  demanded  and  obtuned  the  butts  both  of 
the  miniiter  aod  the  prinee. 

AiUio  head  of  the  prooeseion  were  two  men— one  a  black- 
capped  SaToyard,  who  bore  the  statue  of  the  Duke ;  the  other 
A  rono^mao,  fashtonablj  dressed,  who  carried  that  of  Neoker. 
Both  were  relied  with  crape,  while  flags  wared  oyer  them,  in 
ai^  of  the  tiiemph  of  the  people. 

There  were  of  all  classes  in  the  pfocession-^workmen,  ar- 
tisuis,  shopkeepers,  gentlemen,  nobles  of  the  popular  party, 
e&ildreo,  women— some  armed,  some  unarmed,  but  all  ani- 
mated hf  enthusiasm,  and  the  most  anxious  and  tumultuous 
fxhgs.  And  the  flags  wayed,  and  the  people  cried  as  they 
Teot, "  No  more  joy!  no  more  pleasure !  dose  the  theatres ;" 
and  the  theatres  Gk)9ed  at  their  bidding. 

This  eireumstance  has  occurred  erer  since,  during  almost 
er^ry  day  of  popular  mourning  and  commotion.  If  the  thea- 
tres do  not  dose  of  themseWes,  the  people  go  and  close  them< 
Graoehos  Antiboul  and  Clement  turned  round,  and  moved 
9hk  the  procession,  which  crossed  the  Palais  Royal,  de- 
sanded  the  Rue  Richelieu,  and  then  followed  the  Rue  St. 
HoQore,  o&  its  way  to  the  Place  Leuis  XV.,  now  De  la  Con- 
Coree. 

"Look  how  sombre  the  people  are,"  said  Charles;  "it 
bodes  ill  for  power.  A  people  who  mourn  thus  for  a  political 
erent  will  be  Kkely  to  flght  for  it." 
"Hearen  send  it !"  replied  Gracchus,  ferrently. 
At  this  moment  the  head  of  the  procession  had  reached  the 
fieigbbonrbood  of  the  Place  Yenddme.  A  body  of  soldiers 
vere  potted  en  it.  By  one  of  those  fatalities  whioh  often 
ind  to  luoh  terrible  misfortunes,  they  thought  the  column 
^  about  to  attack  them,  and  one  or  two  of  the  men  fired. 
The  yomg  man  bearing  the  bust  of  Neoker  fell  dead. 

A  0oene  of  indescribable  confusion  ensued.  Some  cried, 
"To  arms!"  Some  strove  to  explain  the  fatal  accident. 
(then  took  op  tho  body,  and  bore  it  to  the  post.  After  some 
quarter  of  an  hour  of  intense  ezoitemont,  the  oflleer  in  com* 
^^^  socoeeded  in  persuading  the  people  that  the  dreadful 
eveDtvas  not  wilful;  and  the  bust  being  raised  by  another 
voloQteer,  the  column  adranced  again,  headed  by  the  troops 
wbo  had  fraternised  with  the  people. 

^^neehui^  holding  Clement  firmly  by  the  arm»  was  near 
^  liesd  of  the  proeession. 

l^at  Besenral  was  not  in  a  humour  to  be  trifled  with,  and 
» sooner  wu  the  eolomn  on  the  place  than  he  charged  at 
t^  head  of  his  men.  A  few  shots  were  fired,  and  the  Sa- 
voyard fell  serereiy  wounded. 

"Vengeance!"  thundered  Qracchus,  raising  the  bleeding 
sad half.ienseless  body,  ''Vengeance  on  the  murderers  of 
«B- brothers!" 
"  Vengeance ! "  cried  the  people. 
"  Vooder  phuak ! ' '  said  Antiboul,  pointing  to  a  scaflblding. 
A  dozen  men  rushed  in  the  direction  indicated.    Two  planks 
*^  procured,  and  &  hand-barrow  extemporised.     On  this 
#»  voonded  man  was  placed,  with  Gracchus  Antiboul  at  one 
1*1^,  and  fire  others  assisting  him.     Tho  now  lugubrious 
^^tesstea  retamed  towards  the  Palais  Royal.     £rerywhcre 
■  iu^a^,  it  roused  the  indignation  of  the  multitude,  who 
^fiixred  threate  against  BeseuTaL    A  brutal  act  of  Tiolence 
^the  part  of  the  Prince  de  Lambesc  in  the  Tuileries,  a  few 
liMefl  after,  added  to  the  general  exasperation, 
fcllus  seemed  the  signal. 

.'  h  every  quarter  of  the  town,  the  people  flew  with  one  ao- 
M  to  unuK    The  mAOiuers*  ihops  were  stripped  of  all 


gufts,  swords,  and  pistols.  Pikes,  sticks,  stones,  were  taken 
in  de&ult  of  anything  better. 

It  was  nine  o*clook  in  the  evening  when  Charles  Clement 
and  Oraoohus,  after  a  brief  yisib  to  the  Duke's,  where  they 
caught  some  slight  refreshment,  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Hotel  Montmorency.  At  the  same  minute,  a  body 
of  fttsilierfl  of  the  company  of  Vaugirard,  headed  by  a  cor- 
poral named  Garde,  and  a  drum  beating,  came  up,  followed 
by  a  mass  of  people.  The  Ilotel  was  guarded  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Royal- AUemands,  whom  the  soldiers  were  coming 
to  attack,  but  their  officers  drew  them  off. 

The  whole  body  then  moved  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
Place  Louis  XV.,  to  attack  Besenral.  On  their  way,  they 
were  joined  by  the  Gardes  Frangaiee  of  the  Rue  Verte.  At 
their  head  was  a  ragged,  ugly,  tanned,  enthusiastic  denixen 
of  the  faubourgs. 

This  was  Gonehon,  a  demagogue  whose  words  were  electric 
with  the  masses. 

"Vive  Gonehon!"  Cried  the  crowd,  and  the  demagogue 
proudly  returned  their  salutations. 

•*  Now  ii  the  time,  tonnerre  !*'  cried  he;  "Gonehon  is  at 
year  head,  do  you  see  ?  Here  are  the  brave  French  soldiers 
with  us,  ready  to  drive  the  foreign  butchers  back  to  their 
own  hmd.     On ! .  on !     Gonehon  leads  you  to  victory ! ' ' 

The  crowd  applauded  again. 

"  Do  you  know  him  V*  inquired  Gracchus. 

«'  No  !"  said  Clement. 

'*  A  friend  of  Marat's,  and  a  man  who  will  bring  ten  thou- 
sand men  into  the  field  when  needed. 

"And  who  is  Marat?" 

"Our  president?"  said  Gracchus. 

"Ours!" 

"  Yes !    But,  I  forgot,  you  are  not  one  of  the  initiated." 

At  this  moment,  a  horseman  arrived  from  the  direction  of 
the  Place  Louis  XV. 

"  Tho  foreign  soldiers  have  left  Paris !"  he  said  aloud. 

"  Vive  Paris!"  cried  the  masses. 

"  To  the  Hotel  de  ViUe,"  replied  one. 

"Yes!  to  the  Hotel  de  ViUe." 

"  Arms !"  cried  others. 

"To  the  Hotel  de  ViUe!"  repeated  a  shrill  voice;  "the 
electors  are  betraying  us." 

'*  Let  the  tiers-^tat  look  to  it.  The  bourgeoisie  will  get  all 
the  profit,"  said  another. 

"  To  the  Hotel  do  Ville!"  and  away  once  more  the  wild 
eolomn  went  in  the  direction  of  the  Municipal  Palace. 

Charles  Clement  and  Gracchus  Antiboul  remained  a  little 
behind,  in  order  to  allow  the  mass  to  rush  by. 

As  they  went  along,  they  were  continually  stopped  by 
groups  of  men  who  asked  for  money  to  buy  powder. 

They  gave  all  they  had. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  when  they  arrived  in  a  narrow,  dirty, 
littlo  street,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hotel  de  ViUe. 
Before  them  was  a  vast  mass  of  people,  behind  them  a  few 
scattered  men. 

"The  barriers  are  burning!"  shouted  one. 

"  Tho  Allemands  are  on  Paris!"  said  another. 

"  A  bas  rAutrichienne!" 

"  A  has  Artois!" 

"A  bas  Monsieur!" 

"  Vive  Necker!" 

"  Vive  D' Orleans!" 

"  Des  Armes!  H  noui  faut  des  Armes!" 

SttQh  w«re  the  oriea  of  tho  zuttltitude. 
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•'"Wo  felndl  be  Oot  all  night,"  said  Oraecbas,  •'  and  be?e  is 
a  wine-shop,  let  us  drink  nnd  eat." 

••  Willingly,"  replied  Charles  Clement. 

The  two  friends  entered.  The  lower  room  was  filled  with 
drinkers,  but  a  lad  rashcd  with  a  low  flat  candle  to  show  the 
way  to  an  npper  rooni.  The  friends  asocnded  the  dark, 
greasy  stairs,  which  creaked  nnder  their  footsteps,  and  pre- 
sently stood  npcn  a  snuill  landing.  Before  them  was  a  small 
room,  with  a  heavy  door.  It  had  in  it  a  rough  table  and 
two  chain. 

'*  This  is  all  tho  accommodation  you  hate  V '  said  Gracchus, 
entering  it  with  a  laugh. 

"  All  I''  replied  the  boy,  astonished  at  tho  question. 

"  Bring  us  two  bottles  of  wine,  and  whatever  you  have  to 
eat,"  oontinucd  the  student. 

"A  strango  locality,"  said  Charles  Clement,  examining 
the  little  room  by  the  light  of  the  flickering  candle. 

"The  haunt  of  poverty  and  vice,"  replied  Gracchus. 
"  Such  are  the  spots  left  for  the  people.  Palaces  for  the 
rich»  pig-sties  for  tho  poor." 

"  These  are  some  of  tho  greatest  changes  needed,  my 
friend,"  continued  the  ether.  '*  If  our  revolution  does  not 
bonoftt  the  material  condition  of  tho  many,  it  will  be  abor- 
tive." 

At  thia  moment  the  lad  retnrned,  and  laid  the  provisions 
ordered  on  the  table. 

"  Anything  elao  V*  said  the  waiter,  with  a  wooden  look. 

**  Nothing,"  replied  Graoehus,  after  eyeing  the  boy  tnspi- 
oioQsly. 

The  waiter  went  out  and  drew  the  door  after  him. 

Next  minute  the  turning  of  tho  key  and  a  loud  langh 
reionnded  onttide. 

"Locked  in!*'  said  Gracchus,  rising. 


"  A  joko  of  that  iU^kokhiflr  litUo  mfitti,"  N|iUBd  (telsf. 

'<Not  at  all,"  said  his  friend,  osimiDiDg  the  dsor,  and 
rushing  against  it,  "  we  are  &irty  prisoners." 

"  Fairly,'*  sounded  without  tho  laughing  voice  of  LsopiAd 
Count  de  la  Tour  Neville. 

Charles  Clement  rose,  pale  with  anger,  and  laid  hii  htod 
on  his  pistols. 

Gracchus  seised  him  by  the  aim,  forcod  htm  into  his  mi, 
and  uncorked  the  first  bottle. 

"Trapped,"  ho  whispered,  calmly,  "bot  not  lost.  Ws 
are  armed.  We  have  plenty  of  amnmnition.  Let  oi  ttMi 
ourselves,  and  then  act." 

"  But  this  viUain  is  free,"  said  Gharloi;  "can  AddsU 
safe?*' 

"  Her  father  is  there  to  guard  her ;  and  take  mj  word  for 
it,  Jean  Torticolis  is  not  fiuroff,"  oontinued  Graccbas,  speik- 
iog  low. 

Charles  Clement  allowed  himself  to  be  penuaded,  and  they 
both  ate  and  drank. 

Suddenly,  tho  whole  of  Paris  reeoundod  with  the  lingisg 
of  bells. 

It  was  midnight,  and  the  tocsm  was  ooanding  hom  the 
Hotel  de  V ille,  irom  Notre  Dame,  and  from  every  ehunib  b 
the  town.  None  slept  that  night  but  uneonseloas  bahcc. 
There  they  were  swinging  slow,  with  sullen  roar ;  thmr  hnttn 
tongues  of  alarm  apeaking  the  aontiaaeata  of  the  rnjii*^ 
people.     They  summoned  to  arms  and  watchfulness. 

"  It  is  time  to  get  out  of  hero,' '  said  Graoohus,  risiog,  and 
making  a  rush  at  the  door. 

The  door  remamed  immovable,  while  a  low  laugh  iho««^ 
that  there  was  a  sontiy  without.  And  stiU  the  toesia  sooaded, 
booming  from  every  church  top^  and  waking  tbo  great  ei^  to 
insurreotion. 


(ToheemUnued.) 


A    NIGHT    ON    ARTHUR'S     SEAT. 

"  Now  Arthur'3  Seat  shall  be  my  bed; 
The  sbeets  ihall  ne'er  bo  fyied  by  me: 
St.  Anton's  well  ahull  be  my  drink. 
Since  my  tme  love  haa  forsaken  me."— Old  Sono. 


Thb  above  touching,  true,  and  tender  resolve  conld 
hardly  have  been  undertaken  on  ordinary  provoca- 
tion. Indeed,  the  oaae  to  which  it  appears  to  belong 
U  one  of  the  most  pathetic  in  the  whole  course  of 
true  love,  that "  never  did  run  smooth.'*  The  lady—* 
for  the  song  of  **  Waly,  valy,"  is  evidently  bom  of 
voman's  wailing  and  woman^s  love — does  not,  in 
Allan  Ramsay's  publiahod  fragment,  give  a  very  co- 
herent account  of  herself  or  her  true  love  ;  and  per- 
hapa  in  her  state  of  distraction — which  most  read- 
en  will  agree  in  thinking  must  have  reached  a  se- 
rious pitch  before  she  could  have  dreamt  of  passing 
the  night  on  Arthur's  Seat — this  was  hardly  to  have 
been  expected.  There  is  said  to  exist  another  and  a 
better  half  of  the  song,  which  has  never  yet  been  laid 
before  the  public*  Whether  this  superior  composi* 
tion  may,  in  its  pre-eminence,  be  less  erratic  in  its 
atatementSi  we  have  not  tho  means  of  knowing.  It 
nay,  for  anything  we  have  learned,  be  the  produc- 
tien-of  a  lucid  interval  in  the  outpourings  of  the 


*  See  Kotes  to  Mitchison's  "  Gnrinnd  of  ScoUa,"  fp.  55,)  an 
admirable  compendium  of  Scottish  song,  and  the  prototype 
of  all  tho  recent  cheap  pnblieations  of  our  siaadard  national 
melodies. 


frenzied  and  forsaken  creature.  Bat  we  qnestbo 
very  much  if  in  that  case  it  will  be  equal  in  palhoi 
to  the  midsummer  madness  of  the  fragment  we  al 
ready  possess.*  We  know  it  was  *' midsummer,*'  firoin 


*  Should  the  stanza  eomraencing— 

'•  When  cockle  shells  tnm  silver  hella. 
And  mussels  grow  on  ilka  tree"— • 
turn  out,  as  oirr  authority  (Bifitebison^  sooma  to  imiBnatv,  i 
belong  to  the  second  part,  then,  pernapiw  it  naight  be  pro 
nounced  even  more  mad  than  the  first.  Bnms  and  Hm^i 
Percy  have  both  fallen  into  the  error  of  imputing  it  (o  pai 
first,  and  have  introdoeod  it  as  the  aooond  sfsioia.  As  saek 
it  will  be  familiar  to  most  readers.  But  w«  agree  wA 
tho  "  Garland"  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  it  beloaj^f  I 
a  distinct  and  separate  prodnetion.  ThO  marioe  o^btfM  i 
Masselburgh  eould  hardly  have  penetrated  «d  £ar  <m  the  dsB 
night  air.  And  it  was  more  probably  after  spending  a  nit' 
on  Arthur's  Seat  than  before,  that  the  poetess  would  be  i] 
to  be  sufiloiently  moonstmek  to  think  of-  metamorplKMeB  \ 
very  far  beyond  Ovid.  Still,  we  do  not  know.  Beeent  li 
velfers  prate  of  oysters  in  tho  African  rivers  aotnallr  growli 
f:ir  up  the  stems  of  the  mangrove  trees,  and  banging  on  I 
the  branches.  And  although  we  have  not  aooh  ampblMi 
vegetation  in  our  temperate  aone,  wo  don't  know  that  tm 
sels  might  not  grow  on  "  ilka  tree."  In  like  manner,  tho«] 
in  no  danger  of  mistaking  a  cockle  for  a  ooneh,,  we  eanaot 
positive  that  tho  traosformation  of  that  genua  of  moUuses 
silver  bells  is  not  susceptible  of  explanatioii. 


A  NI0HT  ON  ARTHUR'S  SEAT. 
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tbevespeeUble  distaaee  at  which  the  distressed  song- 
itress  Mems  to  contemplate  the  winter  seyerities, 
which  she  is  reckless  enough  to  court : — 

"MtrtimnAS  wind,  when  wiU  thou  bUw, 
And  shako  the  green  leaves  aif  the  tree  ' 
0  fT^ntle  Death,  when  wilt  thoa  come  ? 
For  of  my  life  I  am  wesrie." 

Poor  forlorn  thing !  *'  although  this  he  madness," 
j?t,ss  the  logical  Polonius  says,  '*  there's  method  in 
it.'*  The  only  tangible  cause  expressed  by  the  singer 
for  her  bursting  grief  is  to  be  traced  in  the  stanza 
which  loog,  yet  erroneously,  occasioned  the  circnm- 
staDces  of  the  song  to  he  referred  to  ewents  in  the 
life  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  : — 

"  When  we  came  in  by  Glasgow  town. 
We  were  a  comely  siebt  to  see ; 
M/  lore  was  clad  i*  the  black  feUet, 
Aod  I  myself  in  cramasie." 

Facts  these,  which  attest  at  once  the  high  rank  of 
the  personages  referred  to,  and  the  luxurious  taste  of 
oar  ancestors  in  matters  of  attire.  *  Silks  and  yelwets, 
which  were  then  only  to  be  had  dear  at  Genoa,  were 
procured  at  any  cost;  and,  now  that  they  are  to  he 
had  cheap  at  Spittalfields,  patriots  like  Sir  William 
Moleflwortb  prefer  instigating  their  lady  friends  to  re- 
ust  the  royal  order  for  the  encouragement  of  home 
maoDfactores.     Verily — 

"  Ttmpom  wtmtatttiir  el  wft  nmiarnvr  ab  iliU/' 

Qoeen  Mary  and  Damley  might,  indeed,  be  figured 
riding,  like  the  atars  of  a  gallant  cavalcade,  firom 
Crookrton  Castle,  "  by  Glasgow  town  ;"  and  hence 
tbeinlgar  assumption  of  the  applicability  of  the  song 
to  Mary.  The  least  reference,  however,  to  the  oiroum« 
stances  shews  that  she  is  not  the  unhappy  waller — 
veil  though  it  had  been  for  her  to  have  considered  in 
time  what  follows  :— 

''Bnthad  I  wist,  before  I  kissed, 
That  lore  had  been  sae  ill  to  win, 
rd  loek'd  my  heart  in  a  ease  of  sowd, 
And  pinned  it  wi*  a  siller  pin. 

The  lady's  case  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  deplor- 
able instances  of  unrequited  affection  upon  record. 

"Oh.  waly,  waly,  but  lore  be  bonnie 

A  little  time,  while  it  is  new ; 
Bat,  when  it's  auld.  it  waxeth  oauld. 

And  fades  awa'  like  the  morning  dew. 
0,  whenfore  should  I  busk  my  head  ? 

Or  wherefore  sboold  I  karoe  my  hair? 
Tor  my  troe  love  has  me  forsook. 

And  says- he'll  newer  lowe  me  mair.*' 

It  if  then  she  makes  the  rash  vow  on  which  we 
mean  more  immediately  to  comment — of  reposing  on 
the  inauspicious  flummit  of  Arthur*s  Seat.  For  drink- 
ing of  St  Anthony*s  Well,  the  lethean  reputation  of 
vhose  waters  ought  bare  awakened  a  faint  hope  of 
slIiTion  for  her  aorrows,  she  had,  of  course,  a  distinct 
•od  different  reason.    We  cannot,  indeed,  omit  sug- 
SettioQ  of  the  theory  that  led,  in  her  distraction,  to 
tute  of  these  waters  of  forgetfhlness ;  the  despairing 
-■otion  of  making  a  bed  of  Arthur's  Seat  had  only 
.'sBteied  the  lady's  mind  because  she  was  very  indif- 
•  nKQt  abont  her  personal  convenience,  and  chanced 
^  be  near  about  the  spot.    It  is  not  easy  to  find  a 
C^Wtter  solution  for  such  an  extraordinary  act  of  des- 
^('^on.     In  the  opening  or  refrain  stanza  of  this 
Jl'iftgment  of  ancient  song  and  story,  there  are  allu< 


:  *  In  sober  sadness,  the  real  subject  of  the  song  is  said  to 
nvo  been  a  Lady  Jane  Erakine.  The  story  is  extanti  though 
^nttsQ  in  choiM  Scotch,  instead  of  oholvs  Italian, 


aions  to  other,  and,  we  think,  difierent  places  from 
any  in  the  locality  of  Arthur's  Seat : — 
"  0,  waly,  waly,  up  the  bank. 

And  waly,  waly,  down  the  brae. 
And  waly  by  yon  riwer  side. 

Where  I  and  my  lowe  wont  to  gae. 
I  leunt  my  back  unto  an  aik ; 

I  thought  it  was  a  trusty  tree, 
Bnt,  first  it  bow'd  and  syne  it  brake; 
And  sae  did  iny  true  lore  to  ine." 

As  Jamie  Hogg  once  exclaimed,  on  hearing  a  some- 
what similar  story,  '*  The  villain  deserved  to  be 
shot!*'  The  shepherd,  we  beliewe,  used  expletives  in 
the  impetuosity  of  the  moment  which  in  sober  writ- 
ing we  pretermit. 

To  return  to  the  topography.  There  is  not  even 
the  resemblance  betwixt  it  and  that  of  Arthur's  Seat 
that  there  existed  in  the  heated  brain  of  the  Welsh 
enthusiast  betwixt  Macedon  and  Monmouth.  There 
may  be  a  bank — and  there  may  be  a  brae — but  there 
is  decidedly  not  •*  a  river  in  both."  The  "Water  of 
Leith'*  is  out  of  the  question  ;  and  as  for  '*  the  foul 
bum,"  whatever  may  have  been  the  ancestral  need 
of  sanatory  reform,  we  acquit  the  past  of  such  pol- 
lutions as  the  present. 

The  broken  heart  of  the  lyrist  in  that  lone  night 
on  Arthur's  Seat  was  obviously  lingering  far  awaj 
by  some  westland  stream,  whose  flowery  banks  and 
sunny  braes  were  kissed  by  laughing  waters.  Oh  ! 
what  a  momentary  gleam  of  happiness  and  hope 
transfused  itself  across  that  radiant  vision!  But 
ah !  what  a  deepened  gloom  blotted  out  the  picture 
with  the  dark  and  rayless  hues  of  deep  despair ! 
There  were  trees  too— proud  stately  oaks,  with  their 
foliage  of  deathless  green,  and  their  straight  unyield- 
ing stems — to  grace  that  landscape  of  young  love. 
It  was  not  then,  and  could  not  be,  Arthur's  Seat.  No 
trees  have  waved  their  branches  in  the  breezes  of  the 
Ring's  Park  since  dread  convulsions  of  nature  laid 
low  the  forest  stems  that  form  the  decomposed  vege- 
tation of  the  Hunter's  Bog. 

The  peaks  of  Dunsappie  and  of  Arthur's  Seat, 
withtheranks — broken andrallying,  butbroken  again 
— of  Salisbury  and  the  successive  ridges  of  igneous 
rock  that  recede  wave  after  wave  from  the  latter  back 
upon  the  former,  frown  in  sterile  magnificence  over 
the  denuded  scene. 

Relics  of  the  timber  which  once  constituted  tile 
avenues  of  St.  Anne's  Yards,  and  partially  over- 
shaded  '*  The  Duke's  Walk,"  where  that  dark  and 
bloody  bigot,  James  VII.,  paced  to  and  fhi  habitually 
during  his  Scottish  sojourn — stray  stems  of  the  old 
monastic  or  aristocratic  groves  of  the  Abbey,  or  the 
Court  of  Holyrood-*lines  of  citizen's  apple*  trees  mn- 
ning  along  the  outline  of  Dumbiedykes — the  deeper 
shades  of  Doddingstone  and  adjoining  demesnes- 
fringe  indeed  the  base  with  foliage  ;  bnt  on  all  the 
sloping  outskirts  of  the  mountain-— on  all  the  plots 
and  parterres  of  the  newly-laid  out  grass — along  the 
finely- winding  walks  and  drires  of  hill  and  valley-— 
neither  tree,  shrub,  nor  flower  is  to  be  seen,  except 
the  modest  wild  flowers  of  uncultivated  nature. 

This  is  surely  an  omission  of  a  strange  and  unac- 
countable  kind.  The  improvements,  which  would 
have  literally  imparadised  the  spot,  if  accompanied 
by  the  beauties  and  embellishments  of  plantation,  are 
effected  too  by  the  Woods  and  Forests :  for  woods 
and  forests  read  ^alk«  and  eommoos*— for  surel;'  i^^ 
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Rojal  demesne  of  Edinburgh  is  nothing  else  than  * 
common,  as  hare  as  ever  vas  grazed  by  gooso  ;  and 
but  for  the  anrivalled  grandeur  of  its  natural  confor- 
mation, would  neither  equal  nor  approach  many  a 
Tillage  green  in  Scotland,  not  to  mention  England 
at  all.  With  no  one  nook  or  corner  of  the  London 
Parks  or  Phoenix  Park  of  Dublin  is  it  for  one  mo- 
ment to  be  compared — splendidly  wooded  as  the  latter 
are,  and  beautifully  trained  as  are  their  shrubberies 
To  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Nixon,  master  of 
works  to  the  Woods  and  Forests,  we  are,  in  all  pro- 
bability, however,  to  attribute  the  circumstance  of 
no  symptom  of  planting  having  made  its  appearance 
amongst  the  recent  improvements.  The  drainage  of 
the  surface  had  been  engineered  to  admiration,  and 
the  carriage-ways  alone  (in  themselves  works  of  con- 
siderable magnitude)  laid  down,  when  that  energetic 
and  enterprising  gentleman  was  snatched  away.  And 
we  cannot  but  think  that  the  drainage  was  a  prelimi- 
nary step  to  the  introduction  of  foliage  into  the  bare 
and  barren  landscape  of  the  *' Queen's  Park,"  as  it  is 
now  the  fashion  to  call  it.  A  surface  resting  on  rock 
so  pregnant  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  by  no  means 
destitute  of  a  certain  depth  of  soil,  could  hardly  fail 
to  invite  the  experiment  of  growing  trees  and  shrubs 
from  out  of  the  sheltered  onwards  even  to  the  ex- 
posed situations,  as  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  contend- 
ing with  the  still  more  formidable  difficulties  of  blast- 
ing sea  air,  did,  in  his  beautiful  arboricultural  expe- 
riment at  Tynninghame,  described  by  Mr.  Stephens. 
The  Earl,  sheltering  his  first  row  of  trees  by  a  wall, 
•gainst  which  the  sea  blight  struck,  but  was  reflected 
np  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees  by  the  coping,  was,  con- 
sequently, enabled  to  secure  the  growth  of  trees  im- 
mediately behind  the  wall,  higher  than  wall  and  cop- 
ing together;  behind  these  trees,  again,  others  higher 
still,  and  thus  to  form  a  screen  rising  still  more  lofty 
as  it  receded  from  the  shore.  And  if  there  be  never 
so  much  truth  in  the  impression  or  prejudice  that  trees 
and  shrubs  will  not  flourish  in  exposed  situations  in 
the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  here  is  a  method  by  which 
it  can  be  obviated.  Could  anything  more  beautiful 
be  conceived  than  ornamental  wood  upon  Dunsappio 
or  Arthur's  Seat,  St.  Leonard's  or  Salisbury  Crags! 
Why,  the  Cat-nick  alone,  fringed  with  a  manly  beard 
of  mountain  pine,  would  rival  the  scenery  of  the  Tros- 
sachs  or  Braemar ;  and  Samson's  ribs,  frowning  no 
more  in  bare  and  rugged  strength,  but  wept  by  the 
graceful  birch,  or  shaded  by  the  mountain  ash,  would 
form,  far  up  on  their  dizsy  perch  upon  the  hill-side 
path,  an  Alpine  pass,  to  which  the  passage  of  '*  Rest 
and  be  thankful"  out  of  "deep  Glencro"  must  yield 
the  palm.  We  may  not  live  to  see  these  improve- 
ments, long  delayed — as  everything  dear  to  Scotland 
is,  and  where  the  growth  of  trees  must  be  a  work  of 
time — but  the  world  will  please  take  notice  that  we 
have  not  failed  to  suggest  them.  And  we  prophesy 
that  a  very  little  landscape  gardening  bestowed  upon 
the  Park  would  add  an  embellishment  to  Edinburgh 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  match  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  soft  beauties  of  Richmond  Hill  could 
be  blended  with  the  wild  woodland  glories  of  Dun- 
keld;  and  the  pent-up  denizen  of  the  city  would  feel 
his  mind  and  senses  expand  amidst  a  scene  of  beauty, 
mingled  with  sublimity,  which  might  be  sought  for 
^ene*hunteni  elsewhere  in  tain* 


Should  it  be  asked  eta  bono?  ire  mutt  aniwsr— 
cities  of  the  dead  have  everywhere  aroood  our  great 
towns  lately  arisen,  under  culture  and  embelliihmdnt 
of  no  ordinary  kind.  Every  choice  shrub— m&uy 
rare  and  costly  plants  and  flowers — smooth  ihaTcn 
turf — walks  and  paths  laid  out  in  coaformity  vith 
the  finest  designs — ^have  been  devoted  to  the  desd.  | 
Might  not  a  little  be  done  for  the  living?  ' 

For  the  beau  monde  of  every  capital  of  Europe, 
save  Edinburgh,  not  a  little,  but  much  has  been  done 
in  reality.     Other  classes,  in  whom  we,  at  least,  arc 
more  deeply  interested  than  in  those  of  fashioo,  bare 
invariiibly  participated  in  the  benefit.  Bat,  for  Edia- 
burgh,  which,  destitute  of  local  manufactures  to  afford 
commercial  support  to  its  inhabitants,  and  crowded 
with  a  shopocracy,  largely  dependent  on  the  influx 
of  residents  of  fortune  and  fashion,  both  for  their  own 
support,  and  for  enabling  them  to  afford  employment 
to  all  classes  of  artizans  and  tradesmen — nothing hai 
been  done.     Not  one  solitary  promenade  does  Edin- 
burgh possess  worthy  of  the  name;  not  even  a  car- 
riage-drive in  connection  with  the  west-end  of  the 
city,  although  a  slight  cut  at  Bruntsfield  Links,  and 
another  at  Salisbury  Road,  would  connect  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  meadows  with  the  Park,  and  both  with 
the  western  parts  of  the  town.     And,  now  that  tLe 
Woods  and  Forests  department  of  the  Government 
have  really  begun  to  act  like  trustees  for  the  public, 
in  administering  the  Scottish  estates  of  the  Crown, 
we  hope  that  they  will  imitate  Lord  Haddington  at 
Tynninghame — but  not  in  the  King*s Park;  for,  as 
long  as  his  Lordship  was  •*  hereditary  keeper,"  and 
*'  something  more,"  of  this  fine  piece  of  public  pro- 
perty, whatever  profit  he  may  have  found  in  tearing 
down  the  face  of  the  splendid  and  picturesque  preci- 
pices for  sale  to  street  contractors,  we  are  not  aware 
that  he  ever  laid  down  a  foot  of  roadway  oyer  the 
ground;  and  however  agreeable  his  Lordship  may 
have  felt  it,  to  see  the  lovely  shores  of  Tynninghame 
flourish  green  with  woods,  we  are  certain  that  he 
never  raised  a  twig  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
Royal  demesne  of  which  he  was,  and  we  suppose  is 
still,  the  ranger. 

Never  did  a  man  neglect  so  golden  an  opportunity 
of  making  himself  memorable  as  the  Earl  of  Had- 
dington. The  Earl  of  Haddington  has  no  heirs,  and 
has  never  succeeded  in  creating  a  reputation.  In 
the  Admiralty,  where  they  always  placed  him,  hi* 
Lordship  was  an  example  of  the  old  story— ^u^w  «  non 
lucendo^for  he  was  no  sailor,  and  hardly  knew  s 
roarlin-Bpike  from  a  cheese- toaster.  With  one  of 
the  best  hearts  that  ever  beat  in  a  human  breatt 
we  leave  it  to  be  conjectured  what  congenial  em- 
ployment the  benevolent  mind  of  Lord  Hadding- 
ton might  have  found  in  devoting  a  portion  of  his 
fine  fortune,  or  even  of  his  official  income,  to  convert- 
ing the  King*6  Park,  through  the  medium  of  its  em- 
bellishments and  improvements,  Into  a  monument  t<t 
his  fame,  which  is  now  destined  to  perish,  and  **  the 
place  that  knew  him  to  know  him  no  more.*'  It  i^ 
now  too  late.  His  Lordship  cannot  retrieve  that 
opportunity.  And  it  can  never  now  be  aaid  of  hira, 
so  far  as  the  King's  Park  is  concerned,  that  he  eni 
benefited  his  race  by  making  two  blades  of  grass  t' 
grow  where  one  only  grew  before. 

MaU  rivtwm9  d  ti^  m^ut^n^^it  k  olear  tikat  thii 
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poor  lady,  who  plainly  had  no  friends,  must  bave 
passed  a  cheerless  enough  night  on  Arthur's  Seat. 
)Ve  ncTcr  heard  of  any  one  else  at  all  likely  to  have 
made  a  bed  of  it,  except,  perhaps,  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
But  what's  the  use,  vre  should  like  to  ask,  of  the  un- 
comfortable system  of  star-gazing,  pursued  by  that 
philosopher,  vhen  anybody  may,  for  a  shilling,  feel 
quite  at  home  in  Miss  Short's  Observatory  on  the 
Calton  Hill,  dive  into  all  the  craters  of  the  moon  by 
means  of  an  achromatic  telescope,  or  resolve  the  sa- 
tWlites  of  Japiter,  and  contemplate  the  ring  of  Saturn, 
the  disc  of  Venus,  the  tail  of  the  last  comet,  and  the 
board  of  the  first  meteor,  alternately  ;  or,  to  simplify 
the  matter  still  more,  by  stepping  into  our  publishers, 
Messrs.  Sutherland  &  Knox,  may  procure  a  pasto- 
Wrd  planisphere,  perforated  with  brilliant  punc- 
tures of  daylight,  80  as  to  represent  the  whole  cata- 
logae  of  the  heavens,  from  stars  of  the  first  to  those 
of  the  fifth  magnitude  ;  and  thus,  by  adjusting  the 
wperficies  to  our  meridian,  and  the  given  date,  be 
enabled  to  aee  the  stars  in  miniature  at  noonday, 
vithottt  the  troublo  of  going  out  of  doors  ?    Bat  we 
ioa\  believe  the  lady  of  the  song  was  on  astronomer. 
She  never  once  alludes  to  a  heavenly  body.     Her 
spirit  is  of  the  earth,  earthy  j  and  her  highest  aspi- 
rations sigh  with  the  winds  among  the  trees.     Some 
of  ^iT  Walter  Scott's  heroes  and  heroines  had  a  good 
dtal  of  night  work  ascribed  to  them  in  that  locality, 
more  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nicol 
ilBscbat*i  Cairn*      All  romance  !   Madge  Wildfire 
herself  hardly  ever  passed  the   night  amidst  the 
CragB,  we  shall  be  bound.    As  for  "  Gentle  Geordie  " 
— vhatever  Sir  Walter  may  say — he  knew  better 
-H>nly  it  tells  well  in  a  novel,  and  maintains  a  con- 
tinaity  of  the  action  to  keep  up  the  narrative  by  means 
of  midnight  rendezvous,  when  the  heroine  has  been 
arefully  put  to  bed.    Our  Bcepticism  of  any  realisa- 
tion of  the  proposal  made  by  the  lady  of  the  song 
admits,  in  short,  of  but  one  exception ;  for  it  is  doubt 
fal  if  even  she  herself  ever  carried  it  into  execution. 
The  exception  referred  to  consists  in  the  undoubted 
fact  of  a  hermitage  having  once  been  perched  upon 
St  Leonard's  Crags.      That  the  hermit  inhabited 
iii«  cell  in  his  day,  we  can  have  no  manner  of  doubt, 
gwing,  as  we  so  often  do,  on  the  shattered  ruin  of 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Anthony,  attached  to  his  Ccenobium. 
^ot  bat  the  chapel  is  the  remnant  of  too  good  a  Go- 
thic edifice  for  a  genuine  hermitage  ;  but  long  ere 
uaman  veneration  could  have  been  prompted  to  raise 
it,  thei-e  must  have  been  a  hermit  there,  and  the  re- 
putation of  the  spot  must  have  been  established.   This 
i^  the  tale  told  by  Calcott's  beautiful  picture  of  Edin- 
burgh, from  St.  Anthony's  Chapel,  preserved  at  Ab- 
^■otsford  ;  and  it  is  the  truth  attested  by  the  ruin  on 
tho  rock,  as  well  as  by  the  waters  that  bubble  inter- 
n.ittently  from  the  fountain.     But  save  that  hermit 
Jind  the  lady  of  our  song,  wo  never  heard  of  one,  cx- 
ttpt  ourselTea,  who  ever  proposed  passing  the  night 
in  SQch  a  spot.      Sir  Robert  Peel  himself,  although 
'apposed  by  Mr.   George  Combe,  and  other  autho- 
rities, to  have  "  love  of  approbation "  rather  large, 
Contented  himself  with  making  the   ascent  pretty 
tarly  in  the  morning,  and  yet  not  so  early  by  half  as 
Kiany  an  Edinburgh  maiden   on  sweet  May- Day, 
striring,  in  accordance  with  the  popular  superstition, 
t^  b«  the  itst  to  taate  nine  drops  of  St,  Anthony's 


Well,  and  to  forget  what  the  heart  would  rather  yet 
remember.  Little  deem  the  mercenary  youths  who 
proffer  you  its  oblivions  waters,  of  the  pernicious  boon 
they  tempt  you  to  accept  or  buy.  FoVget!— who 
would  forget  ?  The  wretch  who,  having  exhausted 
the  round  of  pleasure,  has  nothing  left  to  live  for, 
might  wish  to  forget  how  Insignificant  he  has  found 
the  enjoyments  he  prized  so  much.  But  we  think 
better  of  our  race  than  to  suppose  that  there  are 
many  would  willingly  sacrifice  the  cherished  me- 
mories of  early  life,  of  kin,  of  birth-place,  school^ 
love,  and  friendship — the  reminiscences  that,  like 
oases  in  the  desert  of  existence,  chequer  the  arid 
sands  of  life,  and  form  "  the  greenest  spots  in  me- 
mory's waste!"  Let  it  not,  therefore,  be  supposed 
that,  after  reasoning  ourselves  into  the  resolution  of 
being,  "  so  far  as  ever  we  could  learn,  could  ever  read 
in  tale  or  history,"  the  only  human  being  that  did 
ever  spend  a  night  on  Arthur's  Seat  since  the  period 
of  the  Hermit — Madge  Wildfire,  Geordie  Robertson, 
and  Sir  Robert  Peel  notwithstanding — we  paused  to 
drink,  in  passing,  of  St.  Anthony's  Well !  Oh,  no  ; 
we  wished  to  carry  with  us,  at  least,  our  recollections. 

It  was  sunset,  in  truth,  as  we  ascended  ;  and  hav- 
ing been  guilty  of  perusing  '*  the  Nightside  of  Na- 
ture," in  two  volumes  octavo,  just  prior  to  this 
practical  experiment  upon  **  Mrs.  Crowe's  Philoso- 
phy," we  shall  confess  that  ghosts  and  doppelgangers, 
€t  hoc  genxis  oinnf,  did  run  somewhat  in  our  mind  ; 
nor  should  we  have  been  much  amazed  to  have  met^ 
in  these  bleak  and  lonely  wilds — all  more  bleak  and 
all  more  lonely  from  their  contrast  with  the  subsid* 
ing  hum  of  the  neighbouring  city— any  description 
of  spirit,  from  that  of  Mrs.  Veal  down  to  that  of  Mrs. 
CroMTo.  What  did  wo  see  accordingly?  The  level 
rays  of  the  sinking  sun  had  nearly  ceased  to  crimson 
the  west — their  last  roseate  tints  just  rested  on  the 
peak  of  Arthur's  Seat,  where,  looming  largely  in  the 
haze  of  evening,  an  individual  figure,  the  converse 
of  Sir  Robert — ^late  as  he  was  early  on  the  moun- 
tain— stood  like  a  colossus  on  its  brow !  Could  this 
be  the  Giant  of  the  Ilartz  Mountains — the  Spirit  of 
the  Brokken — come  across  to  haunt  us  in  poor  old 
Scotland  ?  A  low  bow  of  salutation,  lowly  as  the 
sod,  produced  no  corresponding  inflection — ^the  hat 
removed  provoked  no  ultra  politeness  in  return — the 
insufibrably  ill-bred  apparition  seemed,  in  fact,  to 
have  its  back  towards  us,  its  presumed  original ! 
And  so  it  was.  Tired  of  gazing  on  the  expiring 
west,  tho  figure  turned  slowly  on  its  pivots,  and  dis- 
gustingly resolved  itself  into  the  similitude  of  a  mere 
man.  We  declare  we  had  hardly  patience  to  give  it 
a  good  evening,  as  it  walked,  or  rather  crawled,  past 
us,  in  a  state  of  disenchantment.  There  was  one 
consolation — its  astonishment  at  then  and  there  en- 
countering a  solitary  wight  ascending,  "  in  such  a 
place  as  this  at  such  an  hour,"  was  probably  matched 
only  by  our  satisfaction  at  escaping  the  misery  of  hav- 
ing our  night  on  Arthur's  Scat  impaired  by  a  snob 
of  a  creature,  that  could  not  play  the  part  of  ghost 
for  an  occasion,  even  as  Bully  Bottom  played  that  of 
'*  Wall" — as  a  dumb  animal.  If  this  should  meet  its 
eye,  our  virtuous  indignation  Is  rewarded  as  well  aa 
recorded. 

Sir  Isaac^s  occupation,  after  all,  was  more  adapted 
to  the  spot  and  tho  occaalou  than  Sir  Robert's.    W^ 
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gpeak  from  experience — Arthur's  Seat  is  a  noble  ob- 
servatory. This,  again,  depends  as  mneh  upon  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  howerer,  as  if  it  were  the  most 
delicate  of  instmments — Lord  Eosse's  great  telescope 
itself,  upon  the  bog- trotted  shores  of  the  Shannon 
We  believe  that  our  resource  on  the  summit  of  Ar- 
thur's Seat  that  night  must  hare  been  contemplation, 
notofthe  stars, butin  the  abstract.  Musing  on  the  ety- 
mology, as  if  we  had  been  asked  to  contribute  to  the 
statistical  account,  Arthur's  Seat  appeared  to  us  as 
great  a  puxzle  in  nomenclature  as  ever  it  did  to  an 
antiquary.  Whatparticularfancyanybodycould  have 
to  make  either  a  bed  or  a  seat  of  the  place,  we  were 
much  at  a  loss  to  divine.     Could  the  whole 

"  Rocks  on  rocks  eonfiiBedtv  hurled — 
These  fragments  of  an  earlier  world—" 

be  the  work  of  Merlin  ;  and  was  this  the  place  on 
which  king  Arthur  sat  enchanted,  and  beheld  his 
performances  ?  The  very  thing — 

•*  A  king  lat  on  the  rocky  brow, 
That  looks  o'er  aea-bom  Salamis." 

What  a  sight  was  his,  as  nature  heaved  around 
him,  and  rude  creation's  ribs  were  shattered  and  sub- 
dued before  the  elemental  force  !  How  different  now 
the  romantic  landscape,  mellowed  down  by  time,  till 
the  softest  snatches  of  Thomson  of  Duddingstone's 
pencil  could  but  poorly  portray  its  beauties.  Craig- 
millar  Castle !  abode  of  the  woman  around  whom  con 
centrates  all  that  is  melancholy  in  the  romance  of 
history,  and  all  that  is  dark  in  the  calendar  of  crime 
Thy  glories  lour  but  darkly  through  the  midnight 
sky ;  yet  as  the  moon  lights  up  thy  huge  dilapidated 
walls,  whose  -rents  and  fissures  are  so  delicately  en- 
folded from  vulgar  and  pi7ing  curiosity  as  to  cover 
thy  nakedness  and  thy  decay,  troops  of  noble  dames 
and  cavaliers — the  gay  hearts  of  France,  the  gallant, 
the  daring,  and  the  audacious,  mingling  with  the 
lovely  of  our  own  loved  land,  seem  to  emerge  from 
light  to  shade,  and  to  be  hidden  in  shade  again  as 
they  pace  onwards  to  Holyrood,  through  one  of  the 
many  horse-ways  from  Craigmillar  to  the  Palace, 
where  Mary  showed  herself  to  her  turbulent  subjects  ! 
There  are  sundry  ways  of  descending  from  Arthur's 
Seat ;  but  there  is  one  which  we  followed  on  this  oc- 
casion perhaps  moro  deserving  than  usual  of  comme- 
moration. At  the  west  end  of  the  Hunter's  Bog  there 
rises  a  platform  of  greenstone  rock,  immediately  be- 


low the  tremendous  precipice  of  the  Ratcn's  Crag, 
forming  the  western  face  of  Arthnr^s  Seat  Tradi- 
tion has  popularly  termed  this  subsidiary  elcTstion 
the  Hawte^  or  throat,  from  its  supposed  reMmblance 
to  that  article  of  human  furniture.  Bat  amongst  the 
discoveries  we  were  doomed  to  make  on  this  eTentfal 
night,  we  found  out  that  the  Raven's  Crag,  or  Arthoi^i 
Seat  itself,  was  possessed  of  a  thr^i^ppU  quite  vortiiT 
of  the  name,  and  much  better  entitled  to  the  shnili* 
tude.  This  is  a  perpendicular  gully  that  desoends 
the  very  face  of  the  Raven's  Crag  from  sammit  t« 
base,  like  the  luggage  hatch  of  the  Edinburgh  ao<t 
Glasgow  terminus.  How  we  got  down  it — ^fordovn 
wo  got — ^is  nobody's  business  but  our  own.  People 
will  do  things  in  a  state  of  somnambulism  that  wak- 
ing they  would  shudder  to  contemplate.  And  so  ve 
imagine  we  must  have  slid  down  this  perpendicular 
incline  or  hatise  to  the  so-called  House  below— for 
there,  as  day  broke,  were  we  found 
"  On  man,  on  nature,  and  on  human  life,  mnnini;  in  soHtnile." 

There  to  the  westward  lay  Newington,  smiling  in 
youthful  sweetness  in  the  morning  sun.  Eaat,  orer 
the  liquid  eye  which  Lochend  sent  up  like  an  expres- 
sion of  life  in  the  landscape,  rose  Inchkeith  and  the 
coast  of  Fife  upon  the  blue  waters  of  the  Frith ;  and 
here,  upon  a  platform,  commanding  views  to  whifh 
no  painter  could  do  justice,  there  is  only  silence  and 
solitude  at  whatever  hour  yOu  call ;  for,  to  the  ex- 
treme indignation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fleming,  who?o 
taste  for  nature  and  its  scenery  is  exquisite,  the 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  instead  of 
leading  the  Victoria  drive,  as  might  easily  hare  been 
done,  over  this  lovely  spot,  by  a  semicircular  sweep 
round  the  base  of  the  Raven's  Crag,  and  the  eart 
side  of  the  Hause,  to  join  the  valley  on  the  west  of 
the  footpath  at  tho  extremity  of  Salisbury  Crags, 
have  contrived,  on  emerging  from  Samson's  Ribs,  to 
bury  it  deep  in  a  cut  of  tbe  sandstone,  and  so  to  shst 
out,  alike  fh>m  strangers  and  natives,  all  view  of  the 
surrounding  country  by  clay  banks  and  jagged  bedi 
of  rock,  leading,  liko  a  subterranean  passage  vntkwi 
a  top,  into  the  valley  of  St.  Leonard's. 

We  now  have  done  ;  having  probably  passed  tbe 
night  on  Arthur's  Seat  as  little  to  the  reader's  satis- 
faction as  our  own  ;  for,  with  Clarence,  wesincerelr 
exclaim — *<  As  I  am  a  Christian  faithful  man,  I  woold 
not  pass  another  such  a  night." 
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It  is  an  old  tale,  the  experience  of  ago  striving  in  min 
to  temper  the  enthusiasm  of  youth.  I  am  a  mother  now 
and  a  sedate  matron  may  well  sigh  to  remember  how  she 
lo?ed  to  think  her  old  friends  splenetic  through  infirmity, 
dearly  as  she  love«i  them,  rather  than  abate  one  atom  of  the 
&iry  visions  which  danced  around  her.  And  when  the  arch 
enchanter,  Love,  waved  his  wand,  and  bathed  earth,  and  sea, 
and  Bk}S  in  hues  of  purple  and  gold,  how  crael  seemed  the 
hand,  though  stretohed  in  tenderest  watclifalness,  that  would 
fain  have  brought  her  back  to  the  sober  hues  of  reality.  In 
the  arrogance  of  youth,  of  beauty,  we  forget  th.it  our  kind 
monitor  has  felt  as  we  feel — the  same  fond  tmst,  the  same 
extatic  hope,  and  can  say — •*  I  too,  shepherd,  in  Arcadia 
^writ,"    I  have  never  known  the  blessed  care  of  a  mothcTi 


but  her  venerable  parent  was  permitted  to  watch  over  mr 
orphaned  childhood.  I  can  now  understand  her  earnest  aoii 
prayerfal  anxiety,  as  we  grew  up  to  womanhood,  and  th^ 
time  for  our  settling  in  life  drew  near.  I  can  feel  with  h^ 
now,  though  in  my  inexperience  1  could  not  then,  for  I.  t(x\ 
have  fair  girls  to  guard,  whose  happiness  here  and  hereafter 
is  entwined  with  my  very  heart-strings.  I  remember  tbs 
day  on  which  my  father  told  our  grandmother  of  my  engage- 
ment to  your  father.  1  was  then,  my  Mnrgaret,  young  and 
light-hearted  as  yourself,  and  dear  grandmama  bid  her 
withered  hand  on  the  curls  which  clustered  in  golden  htiu- 
riance,  and  tears  dropped  slowly  down  her  veneraWe 
cheeks. 
<<  Do  not  grieTC,  dear  grandma,  I  sh4i  Q^  leave  m  foe 
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s  loDg  tune  jet ;  and,*'  I  added,  prebsing  her  hand  in  both 
miue,  **  I  shall  fee  you  very  often." 

llere  mj  ovn  tear»  began  to  flow,  fur,  in  the  engross- 
ment of  mj  new  feelings,  I  had  scarcely  dwelt  on  the  nevei*- 
iog  ofold  ties,  which  my  new  engagement  would  involve. 

*'  It  is  00  selfish  grief  that  thus  afflicts  me,"  said  my 
beloved  aonitor.  **  I  would  not  cloud  your  young  spirit, 
nor  dim  the  hopes  which  are  f«ent  to  bliss  the  morning  of 
M>,  sod  fit  OS  for  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day ;  but 
you,  my  Chraoe,  remind  me  of  my  cherished  daugliter,  Agnes, 
ihosB  «ar]y  death  you  have  often  heard  me  lament.  I  will 
now  tell  yon  something  of  her  life  ;  and  if  it  make  yon  rejoice 
vitb  trembling,  amid  your  present  happiness,  that  happiness 
vill  be  nore  likely  to  endure.  From  her  infSuicy  I  had  watch- 
ed over  Agnes  with  a  more  fearftd  teudemeas  than  any  other 
of  ny  efaiUreo.  Hors  was  a  character  strangely  made  np 
of  qoick  and  joyous  impulse,  and  deep  unsuspected  feeling. 
^be  teemed  altogether  without  that  cowardice  so  often  at- 
tributed to  woman  as  a  reproach,  but  which,  in  a  world  of 
<Iinsets,  often  serves  her  as  well  as  the  cautiousness  of  wis- 
<^.  Meanness  and  cunn  Ing  she  scorned,  and  the  petty  artifice 
» common  in  both  sexes  was  never  found  in  her.  Her  spi- 
rrU  vere  high  and  untameable — sometimes  to  wildness  ;  but 
ir  onklndly  or  harshly  rebuked,  none  so  utterly  subdued. 
Cm  vou  wonder,  then,  that  I  watched  over  her  as  if  she 
'ere  some  precious  vessel,  sent  out  on  a  sea  fiiU  of  rocks, 
fjttickands,  and  whirlpools  ?  I  used  often  to  pray  that,  be  her 
lot  in  life  what  it  might,  she  might  ever  feel  the  bahn  of 
Wing  looks  and  kind  words. 

**  And  what  was  her  lot  in  life,  dear  grandma  ?   Was  she 
^pT  ?    Do  tell  me  all  about  her.     Was  she  pretty  ?*' 

**  Sbe  was  not  so  fair  as  her  sister  Grace,"  continued 
grandnuoia,  <*  but  there  was  a  variety  |n  the  pUy  of  hor 
intnies,  and  a  pUyfulness  of  manner,  which  made  her  gene- 
rallj  admired.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  her  hand  was  asked 
ifl  marriage  by  n  young  mercliant,  Arthur  Walforth ;  and, 
beke  I  was  aware  of  her  danger,  her  heart  was  his.  I  say 
■iugv,  because  she  was  too  young  to  encounter  the  cares  of 
^sarried  life,  and  the  uncertainties  of  trade  |)ress  heavily  on 
>'ie  «i&  of  a  merchant.  She  suffers  from  the  variation  of 
hrf  bibbaad*s  spirits  ;  and  she  is  a  highly-favoured  woman 
if  liis  tonper  too  do  not  suffer ;  and  my  Agnes's  tender  yet 
Ugb  spirit  was,  I  kn«w,  ill  fitted  for  such  trials.  Arthur 
*<Li  m  intelligent  young  man,  of  high  character,  and  most 
i^^MorsUe  in  all  his  dealings.  It  was,  however,  his  misfor- 
tuK  to  hare  fiir  a  mother  a  weak  and  irritable  woman,  whom 
pf*perity  had  not  improved.  She  was  surrounded  with 
lles^ings,  but  was  constantly  oomplaining ;  and  as  her  edu- 
0^:00  bad  not  streng^theued  her  mind,  nor  a  watchiul  self- 
^^  improved  her  heart,  she  was  likely  to  impress  upon 
ber  son's  mind  a  very  low  opinion  of  all  women.  I,  my 
*«  Grace,  was  honoured  by  my  husband  with  his  entire 
<**fi<lence,  and  1  tried  to  return  his  trust,  by  being,  in- 
^  s  helpmeet  for  him.  K  a  woman  does  not  know  the 
^  of  her  husband  *s  affairs,  she  is  deft-auded  of  what 
I  joitlj  her  duo — the  privilege  of  advising  with  him,  and 
tf  UQiUng  with  him,  in  his  efforts  to  do  justly  to  all  men. 
wt  a  year  after  Agnes's  marriage,  the  crisis  occurred 
i  tbe  commercial  world  which  laid  so  many  lofty  houses 
^«  1  often  Burpriaed  Agnes  in  tears,  but  she  said  nothing 
^>ic;  and  I  have  always  mado  it  a  principle  not  to  inquire 
^£unily  secrets,  I  have  seen  so  much  evil  from  the  well- 

tiog  but  ill-judged  reluctance  which  many  a  mother 
to  give  up  to  her  daughter's  husband,  in  good  faith  and 
■ositj,  the  jjeoeta  of  that  daughter's  heart.    I  was  very 


anxious  about  my  child;  but  I  coukl  only  commend  her  to 
a  tcudtT  Providence,  and  wiitch  for  the  result.  But  one 
day  my  Agues  came  to  my  house,  and  rushed  up  stairs  to 
my  bed-room.  I  followed  her,  and  secured  the  door ;  and 
I  waa  then  grieved  to  hear  her  bobbing  bitterly,  and  in  an 
agony  of  sorrow. 

*'  Can  I  give  you  any  oomfort  or  advice,  my  darling? 
Confide  in  your  mother,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  con- 
sole you." 

*'  Oh !  my  husband,  my  husband;  he  has  used  me  crueUy; 
he  has  not  been  open  with  me ;  ha  might  have  told  me  tto 
state  of  his  affiiirs ;  I  am  not  a  child ;  I  could  bear  po- 
verty— ^I  could  live  anywhere,  and  labour  for  him,  as  many 
are  obliged  to  do;  but  this  cruel  reserve-— oh!  it  will  kiU 
me." 

'*  Agnes,  my  sweet  ohildy"  I  answered,  **  now  is  your 
time  of  trial ;  you  know  where  to  look  for  strength ;  and, 
oh !  beware  of  a  rebellious  spirit ;  strive  to  be  patient,  and 
tell  me  all  your  fear." 

'*  Our  head-clerk  has  just  been,  mamma,  and  he  tells  me 
that  his  master  is  gone  to  London  ;  and  his  return  is  un- 
certain ;  and  he  has  left  a  request  to  me,  that  I  will  oome 
and  stay  with  yon,  until  his  affairs  are  arranged  one  way  or 
other.  I  am  more  hurt  by  his  allowing  me  to  learn  all  this 
from  a  stranger  than  shocked  at  his  ruin ;  for  we  are  both 
young,  and  we  may  hope  for  better  times.  But^  oh,  mother ! 
there  are  many  fhii^  which  I  might  have  done  without ; 
and  now,  the  people  will  suspect  me  of  having  known  our 
circumstances  all  along — and  I  shall  have  the  disgrace  of 
being  suspected  of  dishonesty." 

*' Alas!  Agnes,"  I  said,  ''yours  is  a  common  case.  To  a 
woman  of  integrity  it  la  indeed  a  sore  trial  to  be  thought 
capable  of  wronging  any  tradesman ;  but  do  not  injure  your 
health  by  this  violent  grief.  You  are,  whatever  happens, 
our  dearly  beloved  daughter  ;  and  now,  for  Grace's  sake, 
and  for  your  lather's,  and  mine,  try  to  compose  yourself.  I 
knew  that  this  appeal  to  her  family  affection  would  have  a 
strong  effect  on  her  generous  nature ;  for  Agnes,  in  be- 
coming a  wife,  luul  not  ceased  to  be  a  dutiful  daughter ;  and 
her  love  for  her  sister,  your  dear  mother,  my  Grace,  was 
beautifbl  to  behold.  She  was  delicate  even  then;  and  re- 
quu'ed  the  tenderest  care — too  gentle  and  unselfish  Ibr  this 
world.  She  was  even  then  more  like  a  heavenly  than  an 
earthly  being.  When  she  saw  Agnes  come  down  with  the 
marks  of  tears  on  her  cheeks,  she  strove  by  every  tender  at- 
tention to  soothe  and  cheer  her ;  and  I  sighed  to  see  their 
gentle  offices  lavished  in  vain. 

**  Our  dear  Agnes  was  wounded  to  the  quick  by  her  hus- 
band's want  of  confidence,  and  we  could  not  cheer  her.  Li 
a  short  time,  however,  Arthur's  affairs  were  wound  up — all 
claims  were  satisfied — and  he  resumed  his  business  with  a 
good  prospect  of  success;  but  he  had  lost  one  possession 
more  valuable  than  gold — the  confidence  of  his  wife  was 
gone  for  ever.  There  was  a  restlessness  and  anxiety  about 
Agnes  which  never  left  her.  She  refused  ever  again  to  take 
the  most  trifling  thing  on  credit;  and  once,  when  he  jest- 
ingly alluded  to  her  prudence,  as  he  termed  it,  she  replied, 
I  have  been  treated  like  a  child,  Arthur,  and  you  must 
remember  a  burnt  child  dreads  tlie  fire.  If  I  am  not  to  be 
trusted,  I  will  avoid  being  duped.' 

*'She  died  at  the  age  of  six-and-twenty,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness; but  I  shall  always  think  that  her  indignation  and 
anguish  of  mind  had  paved  the  way  for  her  early  death," 

My  grandmother  ceased,  and  seemed  lost  in  thought ; 
then  she  added^- 
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"  You  too,  Grace,  are  abont  to  marry  a  merchant,  and  I 
have  told  you  this  sad  story  in  order  to  impress  ujwn  your 
mind  that  the  romantic  feeling  of  first  love  is  not  sufficient 
to  happiness  in  the  married  life.  There  must  be  mutual 
confidence,  or  the  yoke  will  press  heavily  indeed  on  the 
helpless  woman.     Before  you  marry,  make  it  a  condition 


that  no  deception  of  any  kind  or  degree  is  to  be  pmniit(d 
between  you.  Unless  a  man  confides  in  his  wife,  he  doei 
both  her  and  himself  irreparable  wrong,^' 

1  took  my  dear  grandmother*s  advice,  and,  ag  f&r  u 
this  varied  scene  admits  of  happiueas,  happiness  has  been 
mine. 


MEMOIR  OF  WILLIAM  ELLERLY  CHANNING, 

WITH    EXTRACTS  PROM    HIS   CORRESPONDENCE  AND  MANUSCRIPTS.* 


The  essays  and  writings  of  the  late  Dr.  Ohanning 
were  more  popular  in  this  country  than  those  of  any 
other  American  writer  of  his  time.  His  publications 
were  chiefly  confined  to  topics  of  a  theological  or  of 
a  political  character ;  but  the  felicitous  combination 
of  a  cliaste  and  eloquent  style  with  clear  and  power- 
ful reasoning  placed  his  writings  before  his  age  gene- 
rally, and  far  before  his  age  in  tho  United  States. 
His  literary  talents  were,  we  believe,  more  accurately 
measured  and  valued  on  the  eastern  than  on  the 
western  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  He  wanted  many 
of  those  qualifications  thai  are  necessary  to  secure 
popularity  amongst  his  countrymen.  He  was  a  kind, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  a  rigidly  righteous  critic.  liis 
opinions  were  not  easily  formed ;  and,  when  matured, 
they  were  not  easily  concealed.  He  did  not,  there 
fore,  flatter  either  his  party  or  his  people,  but  dealt 
with  both  in  pure  integrity  of  heart.  Thus  he  be- 
came the  opponent  of  many  favourite  objects  in  the 
United  States.  He  opposed  slavery,  without  always 
following  the  line  of  conduct  adopted  by  the  extreme 
abolitionists.  He  was  extreme  and  immediate.  No 
man  could  be  more  so ;  and  yet  he  was  unable  to 
approve  of  all  the  proceedings  adopted  by  the  most 
noisy,  if  not  the  most  active,  party  of  abolitionists.  He 
opposed  many  of  the  measures  that,  during  his  life- 
time, were  popular  in  the  States.  The  admiration  of 
the  first  French  Revolution,  and  of  the  principles  that 
for  a  time  disgraced  the  French  nation,  expressed  in 
the  States,  was  opposed,  in  his  case,  with  intense 
hatred.  He  considered  the  French  alliance  extremely 
dangerous.  His  estimate  of  the  character  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  was  severe,  but  we  are  bound  now,  with 
time  and  opportunity  to  view  more  calmly  the  meteor's 
course,  to  call  it  just.  It  was  sternly  just.  Dr.  Ohan- 
ning had  no  sentimentalism.  Sinning  genius  was  a 
sadder  spectacle  to  him  than  guilty  mediocrity.  A  pro- 
fusion of  intellect  did  not  weigh  anything  in  his  esti- 
mate against  a  profusion  of  immorality,  except  to- 
wards weighing  tho  latter  down.  He  did  not,  there- 
fore, participate  in  that  foolish  opinion  somewhat  pre- 
valent at  one  time  amongst  the  Liberals  of  this  coun- 
try regarding  Napoleon — an  opinion  that,  reversing 
Scripture,  claims  for  genius  the  power  of  covering  a 
multitude  of  sins.  We  suppose,  also,  that  Dr.  Ohan- 
ning, like  many  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  New 
England,  had  English  feelings  hidden  in  his  heart, 
and  that  they  crept  out  sometimes  when  he  was 
hardly  cognoncent  of  their  iaflnonce.  The  yoani; 
Virghimn  ?fhoo  I  master  was  deeply  interested  in  tlio 
battle  ^if  tliG  Xilp,  and  aijitioiis  that  tho  rumour  of 
Sir  Raph  Abercrambiw^ii  land  vict^^ry  might  be  con- 1 


firmed ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  expressing 
fears  of  the  consequences  that  might  result  from 
l^ritish  naval  superiority.      Our  somewhat  ondoti- 
ful  progeny  seem  to  have  always  been  jealous  on 
that  point ;   and  they  have  taken  great  paius  to 
make  themselves  sailors  and  manufacturers  when 
they  should  have  been  ploughing  the  earth:  to  plant 
distant  colonies,  under  the  name  of  New  States, 
when  they  should  have  been  settling  the  next  pa- 
rish; and  to  cover  the  sea  with  their  flag,  wheu  they 
should  hare  been  covering  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia with  good  roads,  for  even  yot  their  cultiva- 
tion is  only  edging  their  rivers  or  canals.    Dr.  Chan- 
ning's  essay  on  Napoleon's  character,  and  his  various 
papers  on  tho  French  war,  and  the  French  alliauce, 
made  him  early  known  as  a  writer  in  this  coQutir, 
and  his  works  were  extensively  read.       He  opposed 
the  last  United  States  war  with  Great  Britain,  at 
the  time  when  it  was  highly  popular  amongst  bU 
countrymen,  whose  conduct  in  that  matter  was  net 
chivalrous.      He  remains  a  witness  against  them  in 
the  business,  who  cannot  be  easily  confuted.    To  war, 
and  to  standing  armies,  he  was  opposed;  and  if  he  h&d 
lived  to  see,  he  would  have  also  lived  to  condemn  the 
last  crime  of  the  United  States  in  that  dopartinont. 
In  this  case,  however,  as  in  the  abolition  movement, 
ho  dissented  from  the  enthusiastic  views  of  some  of 
his  countrymen.       He  opposed  war  as  a  necet^an 
evil,  but  not  as  necessarily  a  crime.       He  could  n't 
have  joined  the  peace  societies,  and  yet  he  was  emi- 
nently a  man  of  peace.      These  societies,  latterly, 
have  embraced  more  than  tho  religions  body  with 
whom  they  originated.     Many  of  their  nxerab^rs,  in 
recent  times,  are  in  their  place  in  a  peace  society, 
for,  in  the  advocacy  of  their  views,  they  display  M- 
ings  that  would  render  them  hot-head<*d»  and  rjnnr 
relsome,  in  any  other  connexion,    ChaDning-,  bclpf^- 
ing  that  Washington  L^ommittcd  no  wrcjTig  in  uviViir. 
the  armies  of  his  counlrymcrs,  opposrd  tho  p.irii 
who  denounce  all  war  as  criminal,  and  leach  poK^* 
submission  to  all  wrong. 

Dr.  Channing  was  bom  at  ^f»wpnrt,  in  111-' 
Island,  on  the  7th  April,  iTBft,    His  biog^rapb*^- jp*« 
a  short  narrative  of  the  condition  of  Newport  al  U 
time  of  his  birth,  which  is  a  mnn*  amusing  th^Ti  Vl 
structive  effort  to  por«uad*>  the  public  thut  c'l 
Newport  was  somi^thLfii:  above  prorinciail  WIL*^  -  . 
and  that  Newport  tnt^ioty  rontained  the   ricmfrttb 
greatness  in  fashion,  irv  ^in,  and  in  social  eo0T|ri4Qf 
from  being  the  resident  city  of  retired   f aptn^ki 
West  India  traders,  iiTid  a  kind  *>£  Bnth^ — -    * 
ing  place  to  the  chivatHo  ^nth.     Dr*    Ch^ 
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&ther  wM  <me  of  th9  many  lawyers  of  the  colony 
tIio  seem  to  have  economieal]y  combined  the  fane- 
tiona  of  ftttorney  and  barrister  in  one  person.  His 
mother  was  ao  individaal  of  superior  mind,  but  who 
had  a  life  of  difficulty  to  meet,  and  met  it  vigorously. 
His  grandfather  was  a  merchant  of  Newport,  a  slaver 
owner;  and  the  following  extract, affording  a  glimpse 
of  days  long  gone  by,  in  the  northern  states,  is  of 
interest.  The  slave  population  in  the  middlo  of  the 
lutcentary,a  hundred  years  ago, occupied  a  position 
superior  to  their  present  circumstances.  Slavery 
deteriorates  the  buyer  and  the  bought,  and  unless  it 
had  been  now  and  then  oheckedt  would  have  tranS' 
formed  the  earth  ere  now  into  a  demonagerie  :— 

"Oa  one  lulQect,  I  think  of  hia  ftnie  of  mind  with  sorrow.  His 
kha,  likt  most  respectable  merchants  of  that  plaor,  poaaessed 
>!aTe>  imported  from  Africa.  Tliey  were  the  domestics  of  the  la- 
rlly;  and  my  fetber  had  no  seusibility  to  the  evil,  I  remember. 
htfrn,  with  ])leasare,  the  affectionate  relation  which  suhsistra 
betwm  him  and  the  Afrieana  (most  of  them  aged),  who  continued 
to  lire  with  my  grandfitther.  These  were  liberated  after  the  Aero- 
hum  i  bat  nothing  could  remove  them  from  their  old  home,  where 
t^ff  rather  ruled  than  serrcd.  One  of  the  females  naed  to  speak 
of  licrself  as  the  daughter  of  an  African  prince  j  and  slie  certainly 
M  raach  of  the  bearing  of  royalty.  Tlie  dignity  of  her  aspect 
vA  m«Mcr  bespoke  an  uncommon  woman.  She  was  called 
Met!,  probably  on  accoont  of  the  rank  she  had  held  in  her  own 
a.>utrT.  I  knew  her  only  after  she  was  free,  and  had  an  estab^ 
ii^biUfot  of  her  own.  Now  and  then  she  invited  all  the  children 
cf  the  \arioQs  families  with  which  she  was  connected  to  a  part)', 
isd  we  were  hT)eraIly  feasted  under  her  hospitable  roof.  My  fatlier 
woa  the  hearts  of  all  his  domestics.  One  of  the  sincerest  mourners, 
.  t  bis  death,  was  an  excellent  woman  who  had  long  lived  with  va, 
iod  whom  he  honoured  for  her  piety. 

'I  recollect  distinctly  the  great  intereiit  he  took  in  the  political 
q^«tioiw  which  agitated  the  country.  Though  but  eight  or  nine 
f*Ki  of  age,  I  was  present  when  the  Rhode  Island  Convention 
'Jopted  the  Federal  Cou»titution ;  and  the  enthusiasm  of  that  mo- 
^i  I  can  never  forget.  My  father  entered  with  his  whole  heart 
''ito  that  unbounded  exultation.  He  was  one  of  the  most  devoted 
valcre  of  the  Federal  party.  At  the  beginning  of  the  French 
BfJolaiion,  he  shared  in  the  universal  hope  and  joy  which  it  m- 
^'r-^'Hd;  bat  I  well  recoUect  the  sadness  with  which  he  talked  to  us, 
•iie  Sonday  afternoon,  of  the  execution  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth ; 
'i&d  from  that  moment  his  hopea  died.'* 

The  characteristic  of  the  existing  roTolntions  in 
Europe— that  total  absence  of  the  scaffold — is  their 
itrongeat  hope  ;  and  yet,  while  we  do  not  justify  the 
piilotiniDg  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  it  would  occur 
^0  Q3,  that  the  men  who  had  the  death  of  Major  An- 
<ire  on  their  heads  and  consciences,  had  not  also  any 
^vtieolar  reason  to  be  squeamish  in  these  matters, 
l>r.  Channing  refers  to  his  father,  and  his  family  cir 
famitanees,  which  were  straitened,  in  the  following 
extract  from  one  of  his  letters  :— 

"  He  prospered  in  h£B,  bnt  without  being  able  to  leave  a  com- 
J»c^a4%  to  his  hurge  ikmily.  Uis  kboors  ^i^re  great ;  bnt  I  have 
^1  'I'collftction  of  seeing  him  depressed.  I  should  pUce  him  among 
J^luppy.  He  wan  taken  away  in  the  midst  of  usefukess  and 
wpe.  The  diseaee  of  which  he  died  was  not  understood.  I  re- 
iBctW  that  he  used  to  complain  of  feelings  which  we  now  should 
»5i^*r  as  dyspepsia ;  but  that  disease  was  little  thought  of  then, 
*d  i(y>  oxme  nerer  heard. 

'Ilicse  are  very  Acanty  reminiscences ;  but  as  I  hardly  saw  my 
■^sfterreachijig  my  twelfth  year,  and  as  nearly  fifty  years  have 
P^  since  that  tinM,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  I  can  recall 
»•  E.'ore  of  his  ctdm,  nnifbrm  life.  The  career  of  a  professional 
^  '--^Qpied  with  the  support  of  a  large  finmily,  offers  no  great 

•»»'!. 

/I  UHle  thought,  when  I  began,  of  writing  so  much ;  but  the 
|N>rc  which  aU  men  take  in  the  virtues  of  parents  has  led  roe 
Kis^eosibly. 
"^M;  Hha  died  beCora  I  eoald  reqnite  him  for  hie  toils  for  my 


support,  and  his  interest  in  my  moral  well.bcing ;  and  I  feel  as  if, 

in  the  present  instance,  I  was  discharging  some  part,  though  a 
very  small  one,  of  my  great  debt.  I  owed  him  much ;  and  it  is 
not  my  smallest  obligation  that  his  character  enables  me  to  join 
affectionate  esteem  and  reverence  with  my  instinctive  gratitude.** 

The  author  very  naturally  dwells  somewhat  mi- 
nutely on  the  little  records  of  the  Channing  family 
— who  were  merely  estimable  persons — of  whom, 
happily,  for  this  world  of  ours,  there  are  millions 
busily  engaged  in  quiet  bnt  important  duties,  and 
forming  its  stay  and  security.  Dr.  Channing  had 
a  great  adrantagc.  His  mother  lived  long  with  her 
son — an  advantage  that  may  not  be  easily  estimated, 
if  the  natural  influence  of  that  relationship  be  rightly 
exercised:-— 

"  She  lived  for  more  than  fifty  years  after  his  birth,  and  their 
relation  throughout  this  long,  and  for  the  most  part  unbroken, 
period  of  intercourse,  was  as  beaittiful  as  it  was  rich  is  mutual 
blessing." 

Like  all  other  little  boy  a  and  girls  at  that  time  in 
a  country  town,  young  Channing  was  early  sent  to 
a  dame  sohool,  with  the  view,  more  probably,  of 
being  kept  out  of  harm's  way  than  of  learning*  His 
first  teacher  used  a  rod  of  portentous  length — a  long 
polelikea  fishing-rod — that  brought  the  school  under 
her  arm  without  great  personal  trouble.  His  pro* 
gross  at  school  No.  1  is  not  noted,  bat  he  was  re- 
moved : — 

*'  From  this  guardian  of  deconun,  he  paseed  into  iiie  keeping  of 
two  exceUent  women,  and  good  teachers,  under  whose  oars  he  iia- 
proved  rapidly,  and  with  whom  he  was  so  much  of  a  favourite  as 
to  be  constantly  set  up  as  a  model  for  the  other  children's  imita- 
tion. The  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  young  companions, 
also,  was  pleasantly  shown  by  an  answer  giten  to  the  mistre», 
when,  one  davs  she  said  to  an  unruly  nrohin,  'I wish,  in  my  heait, 
you  were  hke  William  Channing.'  'Oh!'  exclaimed  the  poor 
cliild, '  I  can't  be  like  liim,  it  is  not  half  so  hard  for  him  to  be  good 
as  it  is  for  me.' " 

These  little  anecdotes  are  to  be  easily  had  of  every 
great  man.  We  could  pick  them  up  of  almost  any 
child  whatever,  and  they  are  worth  little.  Latin 
was  one  of  Dr.  Channing's  first  sorrows.  We  do  not 
much  wonder  at  the  difficulties  he  experienced.  As 
then  taught,  Latin  was  hedged  round  with  sorrow 
to  the  young.  The  educational  policy  of  our  ances- 
tors was  dark.  They  endeavoured  to  make  their 
children  feel  the  results  of  the  confusion  at  Babel 
from  infancy.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  board- 
ing and  day  school  of  Mr.  Bogers,  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  U.  S.,  in  or  nearly  1790,  was  any  exception 
to  the  rule  of  mental  and  moral  torture  generally 
pursued  in  these  establishments.  "  William'*  was 
thought  stupid  there  until  he  got  over  the  bar,  and 
could  read  Virgil.  Then  he  was  clover.  His  bio- 
grapher, we  fear,  hardly  knows  all  the  pranks  of 
happy  imitative  childhood,  for  he  says  : — 

**  He  seems  ftt>m  the  first  to  have  shown  a  bent  towards  the 
pursuit  that  occupied  his  mature  yean,  and  early  earned  the  title 
of  •  Little  Minister.'  When  yet  very  small,  he  was  wont  to  ar- 
range a  room  with  scats,  and  desk,  and  to  summon  the  femily  with 
blows  upon  the  warming-pan,  by  way  of  a  bell,  to  a  religious  meet- 
ing, where  he  preached  with  much  seriousness  and  energy.  At 
other  times,  he  would  summon  his  playmates,  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose, upon  the  steps  of  the  door.  This  dcTclopment  of  rehgious 
sensibility  may  haye  been  owing  in  a  measure  to  the  influence  of 
an  aunt  of  his  father's,  who  was  an  invalid,  and  a  woman  of  much 
piety  and  sweetness,  to  whose  room  the  nephews  and  nieees  went 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon  to  read  in  the  Bible  or  some  good  book,  re- 
peat hymns,  and  join  in  simple  prayer.  At  home,  too,  his  mother 
was  aeeustomed  to  call  the  children  together  in  the  best  parlour. 
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vhieh  was  open  only  once  a-veek,  or  on  great  oocttiont,  and  to 
read  with  tbem  from  the  Scriptures.  With  the  then  prevalent  views 
of  deference  due  to  parents,  she  exacted  at  these  times  a  decorum 
which  the  young:  ones  found  it  dii&cult  to  keep,  for  the  large  room 
in  winter  days  was  cold,  and  they  sliivered  in  their  seats,  and  as 
the  wind  found  its  way  through  the  crannies,  and  swelled  the 
carpet,  the  house-dog  would,  to  their  great  amusement,  chase  the 
waves  across  the  floor.  William,  however,  was  always  sedate. 
He  WM  influenced,  too,  not  a  little  by  a  respected  confidential  ser- 
vant, Bachel  de  GKlder,  a  woman  of  masculine  energy,  kind,  though 
Arm,  and  of  a  strong  religious  principle,  who  exerted  a  sway  over 
the  children  second  only  to  their  mother's,  ami  to  whom  William 
felt  a  gratitude  so  warm  that  he  befriended  her  through  a  long  life. 
Bachel  was  a  Baptist,  converted  and  instructed  by  Mr.  Eddey,  of 
Newport,  who  was  afterwards  known  to  have  b€«n  a  Unitarian. 
Her  views  were  uncommonly  cheerful ;  and  it  would  be  interesting 
to  laam  how  ht  suggestive  words,  dropped  by  her  in  oonversaftion, 
became  germs  in  the  boy*s  receptive  heart,  which  ripened  into  the 
theology  of  bis  manhood.** 

**  This  derelopment  of  religiooB  leniibility"  is  one 
of  the  commonest  things  in  the  world.  AU  children 
practise  occasionally  a  little  in  that  way.  We  were  in 
the  habit  of  preaching  frequently  to  a  small  and  se- 
lect aadience,  and,  we  add  with  some  regret,  of  even 
dispensing  ordinances.  We  confess  that  with  *'  some" 
regret;  because  we  cannot  remember  that  there 
was  any  wilfhl  irrererence  shown,  and  none  was  in- 
tended. Another  little  family  of  dear  friends  of 
ours  practised  in  the  same  way,  and  our  congrega- 
tion went  sometimes  to  hear  their  service.  It  does 
not  occur  to  us  that  this  was  ''a  development  of  reli- 
gious sensibility:"  certainly  it  was  not  owing  to  the 
influence  of  a  religious  maiden  aunt,  and  did  not 
indicate  the  future  profession  of  the  parties.  Dr. 
Ghanning*s  biographer  has,  in  fact,  little  to  tell  of 
his  youth.  It  contained  nothing  unusual,  and  hence 
we  have  these  small  narratives  of  quite  common- 
place occurrences.  **  William,*'  it  appears,  talked 
theology  from  his  childhood,  and — 

"  In  relation  to  this  period,  he  has  also  said — '  I  can  distinctly 
recollect  unhappy  influences  exerted  on  my  youthful  mind  by  the 
general  tone  of  religion  in  this  town,'  refisning  at  once  to  the  dry 
tecfanioal  teaching  which  he  heard  from  the  pulpit,  or  the  dull 
drilling  which  the  children  weekly  underwent  from  the  Assembly's 
Catechism  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other  to  the  profiuiity  and 
jeers  of  infideUty  which  reached  him  on  the  street." 

The  Assembly's  Catechism,  as  a  literary  and  logi- 
cal work^-though  by  the  way  not  well  arranged 
— ^is  one  of  the  noblest  productions  of  pure  Saxon 
literature  ;  but  it  is  not  a  treatise  for  littie  children, 
and  we  fear  that  its  absolute  merits  ai-e  often  over« 
looked  in  after  life,  because  it  is  made  a  book  of  ter- 
ror to  infancy. 

The  following  short  extract  from  one  of  Dr.  Chan- 
ning's  letters  gives  a  finer  idea  of  his  childhood  than 
anything  we  have  yet  seen  in  these  volumes  :— 

**  Thanks  to  my  stars,  I  ca%  say  I  have  never  killed  a  bird.  I 
would  not  crash  the  meanest  insect  that  crawls  upon  the  ground. 
They  have  the  same  right  to  life  that  I  have — they  received  it 
from  the  same  Father,  and  I  will  not  mar  the  works  of  Qod  by 
wanton  cruelty." 

Dr.  Channing  undoubtedly  means  that  he  would 
not  kill  insects  from  that  wanton  feeling  of  cruelty 
that  leads  men  to  kill  in  sport  A  little  atten- 
tion by  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  young 
would  accomplish  a  great  change  in  their  feelings. 
Unfortunately,  however,  at  the  most  interesting  stage 
of  existence,  the  blind  lead  the  blind.  The  first 
moulding  of  the  mind  is  giTen,  especially  in  the  mid- 


dle and  higher  circles,  by  rongh  unloving  haods,  and 
it  cannot  be  good.   We  are  told  that  William  Cbu- 
ning  went  to  hear  a  celebrated  preacher,  along  with 
his  father,  who,  "  with  very  glowing  rhetoric,**  d»> 
scribed  "  the  lost  stato  of  man,  his  abandonment  to 
evil,  helplessness,  dependence  upon  sovereign  grace, 
and  the  need  of  earnest  prayer  as  the  condition  ojf 
receiving  the  divine  aid."AWhen  the  scrriee  wu 
over,  William  heard  his  father  remark  to  Bome  per* 
son  in  **  &  decisive  tone,"  '*  Sound  doctrine,  Sir/' 
and  the  boy,  believing  it  true,  was  depressed ;  bst 
on  returning  home,  '*  he  saw  his  father  take  off  hi> 
boots,  put  his  feet  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  quietly 
read  a  newspaper,  and  the  lad  thought  that  bshsd 
been  imposed  upon.' '  The  same  thing  happens  to  eight- 
tenths  of  tho  children  in  the  world.     We  are  quite 
sure,  that  in  reference  to  some  of  Dr.  Ghanniog^i 
statements,  it  happened  often  in  his  congr^gatiozL 
The  preacher,  however,  was  not  to  blame,  udImi, 
as  sometimes  happens,   he  set  the  example:  for 
his  doctrine  was  not  in  any  way  at  &nlt.    The  im- 
pression, in  fact,  ^may  have  arisen  as  much  from 
the  narrow  acquaintance  of  the  boy*s  mind  with 
life  and  its  realities,  as  from  anything  in  the  eon- 
duct  of  his  father,  who  seems  to  have  belonged 
to  the  strict  old  school.     The  sermon,  we  can  gv 
ther,  was  part  of  an  extraordinary  service  on  some 
"  week-day."    However,  the  impression  is  worth  re- 
cording ;  for  it  shows  how  soon  children  notice  in- 
consistency, and  what  they  think  thereof. 

We  pass  on  to  Channing's  college  life,  and  the 
studies  that  he  pursued  then  and  there  :— 

**In  Chwek,  we  studied  *  Zenophon't  Anahsniii,*  and  afewbooki 
of  the'Iliad;'  in  Latin,  *SaUnrt,'  and  a  few  books  of  'LiTj;'  ia 
Mathematiet,  *  Saonderson'a  Algebra,'  and  a  work  on  Arithmetic , 
in  Natural  Philosophy,  *  Enfield's  Natural  Fhiloeophy,'  and  'Fersn- 
son'i  Afttronomy;'  in  Rhetoric,  in  the  'Preceptor;*  inMctaphjw. 
*Watfa  Logic,'  and  *  Locke  on  the  Human  Uwndentaading;'  ia 
History,  *Milott's  ElemenU;'  in  Theology,  'Doddridge's  Lectoiv;' 
in  Grammatical  studies,  'Lowth's  Gramniar.'  I  believe  tki»ii 
near  the  whok,  if  not  the  whole,  conxse  of  our  syatematicsl  stttdit^. 
*  »  •  «  «  •  •  • 

**  The  means  of  knowledge  £rom  external  aouroes  was  Tcry  li- 
mited. The  intercourse  between  us  and  foreign  countries  «&»  Qs* 
frequent ;  and  I  might  almost  say  that  we  had  no  means  of  acci^ 
of  any  literature  and  scitooe  except  the  English.  Eren  in  respei 
to  this,  we  had  litde  more  than  a  semi>annnnl  importation  of  tte 
most  common  works ;  and  a  few  copSes  supplied  and  satisfid  dtf 
market.  The  English  periodieala  were  then  few  in  nnmbei ;  ui 
I  do  not  remember  any  one  that  was  read  by  the  students,  cuvpt 
the  Monthly  Magazine  (the  old  monthly),  uid  that  was  read  ba 
by  a  few.  I  have  spoken  of  our  semi-annual  importations,  s&d  it 
is  literally  true  that  two  ships  only  plied  as  regwlar  packed  ^ 
tween  Boston  and  London,  one  in  the  spnag  aad  oae  in  tbe 
antomn,  and  their  arrival  was  an  en  in  our  coilqge  life." 

Exactly  fifty  years  have  passed  since  then,  aa^ 
Boston  has  a  regular  weekly  communication  with 
England,  through  the  Clyde  steamers;  the  onlylio^ 
that  has  yet  been  able  to  make  the  passage  with  un- 
deviating  regularity.  The  Clyde  boata  are  knowi^ 
as  the  Cunard  line  to  Halifax,  Boston,  and  Ne^ 
York,  from  Liverpool ;  and  the  liiwerpool  newt^ 
papers  tell  us  occasionaJly  how  Captain  Jadkini,  of 
some  of  the  other  gentlemen  in  conunand,  orders  lill 
dinner,  on  leaving  the  Mersey,  to  be  ready  by  sii 
o'clock,  at  his  hotel,  on  a  given  day,  and  astoniihei 
the  waiters  by  arriving  within  fifteen  minntes  of  Ml 
appointment.      Haward  Univenuty  conteined,  ev«i 
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atthfti  Mrly  p«riod,  naarij  two  tandred  findaoti* 
AnwDgit  tbem  were  mwesnl  of  the  men  who  rab- 
leqaently  ooenpied  a  high  petition  in  the  States;  of 
vbom  Jodgfe  Story,  Joseph  Emerson,  and  William 
Ghuning,  aehioTed  a  European  reputation. 

At  a  student,  Ohanning  required  to  be  laborious. 
His  Cither  died  before  he  had  been  long  settled  at  the 
nnirenity;  and  the  oircamstances  of  his  family  did 
not  sUow  him  to  trifle.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Peirce  giTes 
him  a  oertifieate  for  tteadiness-^"  he  was  always  In 
bifplaee.*' 

"I  ibo  hard  hit  cHan  in  Hiitory.  He  wss  ahriyt  in  hit 
ybee;  indl  inTariabfy  gsfehisa  the  hi^eit  mark  for  good recita- 
ikaa.  The  gorenunent  of  the  UniTersity  vere,  I  beUeve,  an&ni- 
mcnu  is  asngning  him  the  first  rank  among  his  daumates.  Tliis, 
in  a  dtss  containing  such  men  as  Judge  Story,  WiDiam  Williams, 
Aittnu  Sawyer,  Jowph  Emenon,  Dr.  Tnckerman,  &c.,  was  no 


Channing,  at  a  long  subsequent  date,  thus  counsels 
a  joang  student,  from  his  former  experience : — 

"  Ton  are  in  danger  of  reading  too  fhst.  In  studying  his- 
tBtf,  I  wmetiflMa  made  an  abstract  from  reooUeetion,  aome- 
tiaei  thought  orer  what  I  had  read.  .  .  .  Walk  oat  in 
tbe  pleuant  still  autumnal  days.  Snch  days  did  a  great  deal 
for  Dj  mind  and  heart,  when  I  waa  at  Cambridge.    .    .    . 

"  I  want  you  to  find  inmediate  pleasure  in  the  aoqoiaition 
of  koowled^,  in  the  works  of  genius  and  art,  in  i>oetrT,  in 
beiutj  ererirwhere,  and  in  vigorous  action  of  the  iotelleet. 
b  youth  it  is  not  a  good  sign  to  inquire  perpetoallv,  what 
pod  will  this  or  that  study  do  ?  Our  kind  Creator  then  al- 
lom  u  (0  tha  nseful,  br  joining  an  immediate  satisfiMtion  to 
itodiei  or  porsuita  which  refine  or  elerate  us.    .    .    ." 


"Walk  out  in  the  pleasant,  stiU,  autumnal  days'* — 
admirable  adrice  to  students  in  Cambridge,  the  new, 
^'.S. ;  or,  perhaps,  eren  in  Cambridge,  the  old,  at 
home;  it  might  bo  followed  at  St  Andrews,  or  at  Old 
Aberdeen ;  but  how  is  a  student  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity— or  of  King's  College — ^to  gain  by  following 
the  precept?    Wbat  stillness  is  there  erer,  fh)m  the 
ht  of  January  to  the  31st  December,  in  the  High 
Street  of  Glasgow?    What  pleasure  in  the  Horse 
^ynd,  or  the  Cowgate  of  Edinburgh  ?    Aien  are  lir- 
ifig  oat  of  nature  in  an  artifice ;  and,  because  they  lire 
%,  they  die  soon,  and  deprive  existence  of  its  pleasures 
uid  its  profits.     The  god  of  this  world.  Mammon, 
«7en  has  built  and  barricaded  the  God  of  nature  al 
most  out  of  some  portions  of  his  own  earth,  and  they 
^  the  most  crowded  with  his  creatures,  who  fbrget 
^  beauties  of  nature,  and  all  its  great  and  erer-re- 
volTing  picture  of  life  and  death,  and  life  again,  be* 
Muse  they  see  only  the  transcendant  ugliness  of  art — 
see  it  alone,  until  it  seems  good  in  their  eyes.   Greatly 
^e  fear  that  Viscount  Morpeth  is  not  the  man  to 
^^•s  this  magnificent  wrong.     He  is  too  good-na- 
Ared.  The  world  needs  an  Oliver  Cromwell  amongst 
I)e  boilden  of  eities — an  honest,  strong  man,  who  will 
^  what  seemeth  good,  without  the  fear  of  any  other 

All  young  men  either  are,  or  imagine  themselves  to 
%  miserable  in  the  middle  state  between  acquisition 
ad  action.  Channing  was  not  an  exception.  There 
>  no  precocious  wisdom  displayed  in  the  following 
«er,  dated  from  Newport,  in  October,  1798:— 

"  Mt  Diau  Skaw^I  can  dearly  discover  f^m ^"a  laat 

i*n  that  you  doubt  the  sinoerity  and  continuance  of  my 
Ko^iihip.  Have  you  lived  four  years  with  me,  and  do  yon  know 
little  of  me  as  to  think  that  time  or  any  new  attaobmeat 
^  tear  from  me  the  memory  of  *joya  that  are  paat?' 
i«7  are  entwined  with  the  threads  of  my  existence  ;  and  il 
loly  by  rendinir  these  aaunderthat  you  ean  destroy  the  me- 
ttholjiMoUsolum  of oornntaal happiness.    IstiUrtmsoi* 
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ber  your  social  fire— how  we  ceUecied  round  it— ahortened 
the  long  winter  nights  by  nnts.  cigars,  and  social  converse, 
and  strengthened  the  ties  of  oiir  friendship.  I  was  then  su- 
premely happy.  I  can  still  remember  our  walks  by  moon- 
light, how  we  strolled  over  the  common,  or  took  the  solitary 
road  to  th©  Jadge's.  Wo  leaned  on  each  other^s  .irms  for 
support ;  we  grew  warm  in frienily  argument ;  the  jarring 
which  sometimes  prevailed  among  us  only  sweetened  the  con- 
cord and  harmony  which  suoeecdcd.  O,  William  !  the  me- 
mory of  those  days  will  ever  be  fresh  within  me.  It  has 
drawn  many  tears  down  mv  cheek.  I  am  sensible  that  my 
happy  days  hare  passed,  and  I  can  only  weep  for  them.  My 
walks  now  are  solitary  ;  no  friendly  voice  now  to  cheer  mo  ; 
ne  congenial  soul  to  make  a  partner  of  my  joy  or  sorrow.  I 
am,  indeed,  in  the  midst  of  my  family,  with  the  best  of  mo- 
thers, brothers,  and  sisters ;  but,  alas !  I  have  no  friend." 

The  last  sentence  is  insufferably  stupid.  If  a  young 
man  cannot  make  a  friend  out  of  the  best  of  mothers, 
sisters,  and  brothers,  he  does  not  deserve  one.  There 
is  more  good  sense  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
same  letter,  which  wears  throughout  a  juvenile  air. 

*'  I  suppose  you  know  (he  profession  which  I  mean  to  fol- 
low. Yes,  Shaw,  I  shall  be  a  minister,  a  shepherd  of  the 
flock  of  Jesus,  a  reformer  of  a  vicious,  and  instructor  of  an 
ignorant  world.  I  look  forward  to  a  better  oonntry,  and,  while 
I  am  joaroeying  toward  it  myaelf,  I  wish  to  lead  ethers  the 
same  way.  I  know  that  you  revere  religion ;  and  I  wish 
that  in  your  political  career  you  wonld  sometimes  leok  be- 
yond the  strife,  crimes,  and  intrigues  of  nations,  to  the  har- 
mony and  bleasedness  of  the  Christian  aooiety  in  another 
state.  We  shall  take  different  conraes  in  life,  but  we  shall  meet 
in  the  grave.  We  shall  bow  before  the  same  tribunal,  and, 
I  trust,  shall  rejoice  for  ever  in  the  same  heaven,  and  join  in 
the  same  celebration  of  Almighty  love.  Tou  will  think  I 
have  grown  ^nite  ministerial,  but,  believe  me,  I  cherished 
the  same  sentiments  in  college  as  I  do  now.  In  mv  view,  re- 
ligion is  but  another  name  for  happiness,  'and  I  am  most 
cheerful  when  I  am  most  religious." 

At  the  age  of  nineteen,  Channing  made  an  en- 
gagement as  a  teacher  to  one  or  more  families  in 
Richmond,  Virginia,  where  he  came  closer  into  con- 
tact with  the  enormities  of  the  slave  system.  His 
biographer  does  not  think  that  slavery  has  enriched 
the  criminals,  even  in  the  United  States,  and  espe- 
cially in  Virginia,  where  they  breed  men  and  women 
for  sale. 

'*  He  visited  hetHy  in  Ricbmond,  availed  himself  of  the 
hospitalities  oflfered  by  tho  neighbouring  gentrr,  and,  on  va- 
riona  occasions,  passed  periods  of  leisure  at  plantations,  be- 
sides travelling  with  the  Randolphs  in  the  summer  aeaaon. 
Virginia  waa  at  this  time  still  in  ner  prosperity,  and  scarcely 
beginning  to  reap  the  penalty  which  slavery  has  since  brought 
in  blasted  fields,  deserted  mansions,  mined  estates,  and  scat- 
tered families  ;  and  Mr.  Channing  felt  deeply  the  charm  of 
the  cordial  and  elegant  courtesy  which  everywhere  greeted 
him." 

In  Virginia  he  was  a  good  hater  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, and  not  without  jealousy  of  Nelson;  although 
Mrith  less  justice  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  ease. 
The  empire  of  the  seas  can  never  be  so  subversive  of 
human  liberty,  as  the  empire  of  the  land.  A  fleet 
can  never  invade  the  interior  of  any  country,  and 
even  the  mastery  of  the  seas  could  only  be  profitably 
used  for  one  of  tiiose  great  purposes — ^the  purpose  of 
interoourse— that  the  seas  were  meant  to  serve. 

"  I  rejoice  with  you,  my  friend,  at  the  victory  of  Nelson.  I 
hope  the  report  is  equally  true  respecting  the  defeat  of  Bona- 
parte's land  forces.  The  Directory,  in  their  last  communi- 
cation, have  carried  him  safe  to  Oairo ;  should  it  be  truo  that 
he  has  repelled  all  human  opposition,  I  would  invoke  old 
Nilos  from  the  ooie  of  his  fertiliaing  atreama,  and  beseech 
him  to  orerflow  with  his  swiftest  torrents  the  land  he  has  long 
enriched,  and  sweep  this  prince  of  robbers  from  the  free  of 
the  earth.  There  is  one  question  which  has  ariaen  in  my 
mind  aiace  the  late  news  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  I  think  • 
it  an  important  one.  Ought  not  a  just  policy  to  be  alarmed 
at  the  aisproportionate  greatness  and  power  of  tho  British 
navy  f  There  is  not  at  present  a  nation  in  Europe  to  dispute 
with  her  the  empire  of  the  seas.    We  are  eiulting  at  the 
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sopeiMtf  of  Hi*  Bridib  by  8m,  m  we  did  t  few  yean  aco 

at  the  raperiority  of  the  French  by  land.  We  have  bitteny 
rued  the  latter.  Lei  qs  avoid  the  same  error  with  respect  to 
the  former.  I  wish  Franee  to  fall,  but  I  do  not  wish  Enj^laod 
to  rise  on  her  mins.  We  should  be  careful  ihat  in  destroying 
one  seourgo  of  the  world,  we  do  not  give  birth  to  another." 

Channing's  enmity  to  Napoleon  was  extended  to 
Franco  and  to  French  principles.  He  eren  threat- 
ened enthusiastically  to  abandon  America,  if  French 
principles  gained  the  ascendancy  there,  and  take  np 
his  fatare  abode  in  England.  This  hatred  of  French 
opinions  and  infidelity  was,  at  the  time,  still  more 
profoundly  felt  in  England  ;  and  although  now  we 
writhe  under  the  burden  of  debt  incurred  by  these 
wars,  yet  they  were  undertaken  and  conducted  with 
the  consent  of  a  majority  amongst  our  predecessors. 
The  nation  declared  war  by  acclamation. 

"For  my  part,  I  oare  not  how  soon  the  eontest  is  decided. 
Should  the  worst  happen— should  my  native  country  be  pros- 
trated, by  the  arts  and  influences  of  demagogues,  at  the  feet 
of  Frmee,  I  will  ourse,  and  quit  it.  I  never  will  breathe  the 
same  air  with  those  who  are  tainted  with  the  foul  impurities 
of  Freneh  principles.  I  never  will  dwell  in  the  country  where 
I  was  bom  free,  when  it  is  doomed  to  groan  under  a  foreign 
yoke.  With  tears  in  my  eyes,  I  will  bid  farewell  to  the  nm 
which  sheltered  my  infancy,  and  to  the  green  graves  of  roy 
fathers;  and  take  up  my  abode  in  the  foreign  land  from  whieh 
I  boest  of  my  descent,  and  whioh  roy  honest  ancestors  left  in 
hopes  of  finding  olimes  more  favourable  to  liberty  and  the 
rights  of  roan." 

In  youth,  Channing  was  a  day-dreamer,  a  builder 
of  aerial  structures  ;  and  thus  he  cautions  a  friend 
against  the  practice : — 

**  Do  anything  innocent  rather  than  give  yourself  np  to  reverie. 
I  can  fpeak  on  this  point  from  experience.  At  one  period  of  my 
]i&  I  was  a  dreamer,ea8tle-builder;  visions  of  the  distant  and  fa- 
tnre  took  the  place  of  present  duty  and  activity.  I  spent  hoars  in 
reverie.  I  suppose  I  was  seduced,  m  part,  by  physical  debility; 
but  the  body  suffered  as  much  as  the  mind.  I  found,  too,  that 
the  imagination  threatened  to  inflame  the  passions,  and  that  if  I 
meant  to  be  virtuous,  I  must  diBouss  my  musings.  The  conflict 
was  a  hard  one.  I  resolved,  prayed,  resisted,  sought  refuge  in 
occupation,  and  at  length  triumphed.  I  beg  you  to  avail  yourself 
of  my  experience." 

There  is  a  great  breadth  of  delectable  land  be- 
tween the  entirely  practical  and  the  entirely  ima- 
ginatiTe  that  all  men  trarel  in ;  and  to  hit  upon  the 
middle  path  would  be  a  gain  that  Dr.  Channing  had 
not  found  in  early  youth,  for  in  one  of  the  letters 
written  at  that  time  he  says : — 

"  I  have  lost  every  energy  of  sool,  and  the  only  relic  of  your 
friend  is  a  sickly  imagination,  a  fevered  sensibility.  I  cannot  study. 
I  walk  and  muse  till  I  can  walk  no  longer.  I  sit  down  with 
Goldsmith  or  Rogers  in  my  hand,  and  shed  teare-^at  whatP  at 
flotitiotts  missry !  at  tales  of  iaoagioaiy  woes." 

In  the  same  letter  he  adds — 

**  It  is  true,  said  I,  that  I  sit  in  my  study  and  shed  tears  over 
human  misery.  I  weep  over  a  novel.  I  weep  over  a  tale  of  hu- 
man woe.  But  do  I  ever  reUevs  the  distressed^  Have  I  ever 
lightened  the  load  of  sfflietionP  My  cheeks  rsddeaed  at  the  ques- 
tion— a  doad  of  error  burst  from  my  mind.'* 

At  this  time,  however,  just  when  forming  these 
nioltttions  against  building  oastles  in  the  air,  he  be- 
gan that  work  most  zealously,  and  appears  to  have 
imbibed  the  Communist  notions  now  prevalent  in 
Germany  and  France.  His  opinions  were  fbunded 
i^on  Christianity.  Beliglon  was  beginning  to  infla- 
enoe  his  mind ;  and  pained  with  the  existence  of  hu- 
man want  and  wretchedness,  he  dreamed  of  oorreot- 
ing  it  Vy  Communism.  Richmond,  In  Virginia,  was 
a  strange  birthplace  for  these  opinions.  To  think  of 
equality  in  a  laud  of  slaves  required  a  strong  or  a 


lolf-deliided  mkid.  The  early  foiuhtef  af  the  Bs- 
public  were  self-deluded  on  that  iopie.  Chanaing 
opposed  slavery,  probably  firom  his  youth  upwards ; 
and  therefore,  perhaps,  he  more  aptly  turned  to  the 
opposite  extreme.  There  is  nothing  striking  or  ar- 
gumentative in  his  statements  in  letters  to  his  friends 
on  Conmiunism,  with  one  exceptioo,  to  whieh  we  shall 
presently  advert ;  and  in  the  answers  which  he  re- 
ceived, there  is  equally  little  out  of  the  eommon  way. 
His  uncle,  Mr.  Ellerly,  writes  in  good  rongfa  sense,  that 
if  the  rich  Communists  would  set  an  example  of  ap- 
plying their  principles,  by  dividing  their  goods^  he 
would  give  them  more  credit  for  honesty.  Mr.  Cbaa- 
ning,  in  describing  his  fhtnre  state  of  the  woild, 
says  : — 

"  You  must  lead  every  man  to  propose  to  himacIA  in  sH  lu> 
actions,  the  good  of  the  whole  for  his  object.  He  mast  plough  and 
till  the  earth,  that  all  may  eat  the  produce  of  his  labour.  Jfi-v 
and  thine  must  be  discarded  from  his  vocabulary.  He  shmdd  all 
everything  our$.  There  would  be  no  robbery,  Cor  a  naa  eoold 
steal  nothing  but  his  own." 

The  writer  never  seems  to  have  thought  that  the 
existence  of  the  eighth  commandment,  and  of  other 
denunciations  of  dishonesty  in  Scripture,  afibrd  evi- 
dence that  this  rule  of  common  property  was  never 
destined  for  use  in  this  world.  At  that  time  he 
began  to  study  theology,  without  the  helps  that  aro 
generally  accorded  to  the  student  in  that  depart- 
ment. He  was  educated  in  what  are  called  orthodox 
principles.  He  even  began  religious  life  as  a  disciple 
of  these  principles.  His  biographer,  indeed,  evi- 
dently wishes  us  to  believe  that  he  almost  cast  them 
away  in  boyhood.  We  should,  in  that  case,  have  to 
charge  him  with  a  want  of  candour  and  ingenuous- 
ness, amounting  almost  to  hypocrisy,  and  no  man's 
life  has  less  in  it  to  sustain  the  charge.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  theology,  we  find  him  saying,  in  one  of  his 
letters: — 

<*  Are  you  humble?  By  whioh  I  mean,  have  yon  such  a  sflase 
of  your  unworthiness  in  the  sight  of  Qod,  that  you  are  wHling  to 
receive  with  an  honest  heart  the  truths  which  his  Son  taoght,  to 
give  yourself  up  like  a  little  child  to  be  formed  and  guided  hr  hiai, 
and  to  receive  salvation,  not  as  due  to  your  own  merits,  bat  0  s 
free  aad  undeserved  gift  of  God  thronghJesnsGhristP  'Whosoevpr 
shall  not  humble  himself  as  this  littlB  child,  shall  not  eater  the 
kingdom  of  God.* » 

The  following  passage,  by  his  biographer,  would 
almost  lead  us  to  suppose^  even  if  it  were  taken  alone, 
that  Channing  changed  his  opinions  :^- 

"IVom  his  own  aocoants,  he  was  at  this  period  moch  enga^ 
in  a  patient,  and,  according  to  his  means,  a  thorough  reviev  of  the 
evidenees  of  ChrisUaniiy,  being  stimulated  no  doubt  by  the  opn 
avowals  of  infidelity  among  the  intelligent  men  of  Virginia.  Thi* 
examination  led  him,  after  long  struggles  and  paiafhl  perplexitiea, 
to  an  unfiiltering  faith  in  the  providential  mission  and  mirarakios' 
character  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  was  under  the  inpvlse  of  this  deep* 
sued  reverence  for  revelatiou,  that  he  b^an  the  serious  study  of  thsj 
Scriptures,  even  writing  out  for  himself  quite  a  vdlumiaovia  eoa- 
mentaiy  upon  the  New  Testament,  which  he  afterwards  deatrojed.** 

In  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  written  firom  Rich<^ 
mond,  he  thus  expresses  his  general  views  on  Cluisti^ 

anity :—  I 

"  My  olject  is  to  discover  the  truth.  I  wish  to  know  what  Chnil 
taught,  not  what  men  have  made  him  teach.  I  well  knew,  thar,  li 
I  began  with  reading  polemical  divinity,  there  were  tea  chances  « 
one  that  I  should  embrace  the  system  of  the  first  author  wh»ch  1 
studied,  whether  right  or  wrong.  I  was  certain,  that^  as  Chrii^ 
came  to  save  the  world,  every  truth  essential  to  sabatiatt  anvt  hi 
plainly  unfolded  in  the  Scriptures.  I  had  also  oheerred  tlod  ma^ 
ministers,  instead  of  guiding  their  fiodsto  the  gslesof  heavan,  \m 
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toone  M  antM^hd  n  eontrovenyM  to  neglaet their  most  sdemn 
ebvge,  the  wriof  af  an*i  moIi.  TImm  are  the  rsAtoos  whioh 
]ivre  iodaead  ne  to  i^^  to  the  BiUfi^-that  only  aoacce  of  divine 
biovledge — ud  to  the  BiUe  alone.  The  advantages  I  have  dd- 
med  Erom  such  a  course  seem  to  proye  the  propriety  of  it." 

Aiter«  ftB  we  understand,  the  date  of  the  letter  that 
ve  hare  quoted#  Mr,  Channing  thus  writes  to  his 
uncle: — 

"  You  Buqr  UVf  BXj  under  Int  X  have  fidlen  a  prey  to  the  con* 
tigm  of  example.  Thanks  to  God  I  I  have  maintained  my  ground. 
The  streams  of  dissipation  have  flowed  by  me,  and  I  have  not  felt 
s  wish  to  taate  them. 

"  I  will  go  luther,  Sir.  I  believe  tiiat  I  never  experienced  that 
dmife  tf  kemri  vfaioh  is  nwoaniary  to  constitqite  a  Christian,  till 
vidUa  a  km  numtha  past.  The  worldling  wonldlaiigh  at  me ;  he 
vouU  call  conversion  a  Osrce.  But  the  man  who  has  felt  the  in- 
ftoTDces  of  the  Holy  Spirit  can  oppose  fi&ct  and  experience  to  empty 
ikriantioin  and  eontemptnons  sneen.  You  remember  the  language 
of  the  blind  man  whom  Jesos  healed — *  This  I  know,  that  whereas 
I  was  blind,  now  I  see.*  Snch  is  the  laogoage  whidi  the  real 
Chmtiaa  n^y  truly  utter.  Once,  and  not  long  ago,  I  was  blind, 
bHsd  to  my  own  condition,  blind  to  the  goodness  of  God,  and  blind 
to  the  love  of  n^y  Bedeemer.  Now  I  behold  with  shame  and  con- 
haam  the  depravity  and  rottenness  of  my  heart.  Now  I  behold 
vitb  love  and  admiration  the  long^nffaring  and  infinite  benevolence 
of  Deity." 

These  extracts  show  that  his  impressions  of  theo- 
logy at  that  time  consisted  with  orthodox  tenets,  al- 
though, eren  in  his  Richmond  correspondence,  one  of 
his  friends  says: — 

"From  an  observation  in  one  of  your  letters,  expressive  of  a 
ioubt  of  the  vicarions  character  of  Christ,  I  am  induced  to  think 
that  you  hsr«  not  read  Bntier  with  that  attention  he  deaervea." 

We  are  bound,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  doubts 
of  the  system  in  which  he  had  been  taught  to  trust, 
were  first  introduced  in  his  mind  at  Richmond,  where 
be  was  left,  as  he  always  complains,  companionless, 
to  wrestle  with  his  own  thoughts  as  best  he  might ; 
and,  from  the  quotations  we  have  made,  they  seem 
to  hare  been  somewhat  wandering  and  speculative. 
TTe  haTC  carefully  examined  the  different  rolumes, 
io  order  to  ascertain  exactly  the  views  entertained  by 
Dr.  Channing  on  this — the  most  important  certainly 
of  all  inquiries.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
definite.  He  speaks  of  the  benefits  of  an  Evangelical 
ministry.  He  was  most  zealous  in  the  formation  of 
prayer  meetings.  He  took  a  considerable  interest  in 
promotiiig  "  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath, ''  in  con- 
tradistinction to  its  employment,  wholly  or  partly,  in 
laainess  or  amusement.  He  was  very  earnest  in 
seeking  the  advancement  of  Bible  and  Missionary 
Societies.  His  writings  and  correspondence  express 
(he  strongest  imaginable  love  to  Jesus  Christ.  That 
▼as,  if  we  might  use  the  phrase  in  this  case,  "his 
rdling  paaaion/'  or  it  is  better  much  to  say  his  master 
lifoctioiiy  that  guided  all  others.  We  are  referring 
10  the  evidence  furnished  by  his  published  correspon- 
dence and  writings.  He  believed  in  some  mysterious 
way,  which,  is  not  clearly  explained,  that  Jesus  Christ 
f.>me  to  aawe  the  world ;  that  he  himself,  if  saved  at 
ill,  wafl  to  be  so  through  the  mediation  and  interces- 
tion  of  the  Hedeemer;  and  yet  he  does  not  appear 
a  have  believed  in  the  atonement.  In  the  Uni 
arian  controversy,  we  find  him  acting  with  those 
rho,  he  says,  vol.  1.,  page  389,  believed  only  in  the 
mmanity  of  Jesus  Christ: — 

"  I  trust  that  the  statement  which  has  now  been  made  will  not 
'  considered  as  casting  the  least  reproach  on  those  amongst  us 
U  \>eUcTe  ia  the  niople  hunuuity  of  Jesus  Christ,    Wlulst  I 


differ  from  them  in  opinion,  I  haYe  certainly  no  disposition  to  deny 
them  the  name  and  privileges  of  QiristiaDS.  There  ara  gontlamen 
of  this  chias,  whom  I  have  the  h^piness  to  know,  in  whom  I  dis- 
cover the  evidence  of  a  scrupulous  uprightness  and  a  genuine  piety ; 
and  there  are  others,  whose  characters,  as  portrayed  by  their  bio- 
graphers, iq>pear  to  me  striking  examples  of  the  beat  influeneea  of 
Christianity." 

His  own  opinion,  and  that  of  the  majority  of  hia 
firiends,  is  stated  in  the  previous  page  to  have  been 
very  different  :— 

"  We  agreed  in  our  late  conference,  that  a  minority  of  our 
brethren  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  more  than  man,  that  he  ex- 
isted before  the  world,  that  he  literally  came  from  heaven  to  save 
our  race,  that  he  sustains  other  offioes  than  those  of  a  teaohar  and 
witness  to  the  truth,  and  that  ha  still  acta  for  onr  benefit,  and  ii 
our  intercessor  with  the  Father.  This  we  agreed  to  be  the  pre- 
valent sentiment  of  our  brethren." 

The  diversity  upon  this  point  is  radicaL  Tho 
teaching  founded  on  the  one  faith  must  naeeiaarily. 
be  a  very  different  matter  from  the  teaching  founded 
on  the  other ;  and  the  difficulty  of  parties  acting  to- 
gether, in  a  religious  capacity,  whose  opinions  are 
not  in  unison  on  this  point,  appear  inaurmountable. 
We  take  Dr.  Channing's  statement  of  the  e€ect 
caused  by  this  difference.  At  vol.  i.,  page  298,  ho 
says,  writing  in  1810: — 

"  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  temple 
of  the  Divinity,  the  brightest  image  of  his  glory.  In  seeing  him 
we  see  the  Father.  On  this  account  it  ia  delightftd  to  oontempbite 
him.  It  is  dfiUghtfiil  to  think  that  his  mildness,  oompaaaion,  for- 
bearance, and  unwearied  goodness  are  beams,  reflections  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  universal  Father.  No  other  manifestation  is  so  suited 
to  teach  us  that  God  is  love.** 

In  tho  same  volume,  page  300,  he  makes  the  fol- 
lowing very  strong  observations,  in  reference,  as  we 
understand  them,  to  those  who  believed  only  in  the 
humanity  of  Jesus  Christ,  regarding  Him  as  a  great 
historical  character  and  a  prophet : — 

"  I  hope  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  obligations  of  virtue,  and 
piety,  and  benevolence,  however  displayed,  however  eiifijrced.  But 
never  do  I  fed  how  lovely  is  virtue — never  do  I  feel  so  deeply  my 
own  wretchedness,  unworthiness,  and  guilt — ^never  do  I  so  ear- 
nestly desire  to  subdue  my  evil  passions,  and  to  put  on  humility 
and  universal  love,  as  when  I  behold  the  glory  of  God  in  the  Cwa, 
in  the  actions,  in  the  words,  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"  Can  we  read  this  solemn  declaration  of  Jesus  without  wonder 
and  veneration  P  We  now  see  him  in  a  situation  where  everything 
tended  to  depress  his  mind.  Wc  see  him  surrounded  by  men  who 
he  well  knew  would  ridicule  his  claims,  and  make  them  the  foun- 
dation of  his  ruin.  We  see  him  in  circumstances  in  which  ambi- 
tion and  every  earthly  interest  united  to  oppose  the  asaartion  of 
this  high  character.  From  his  silence  we  see  that  at  this  trying 
moment  he  was  perfectly  composed,  not  agitated,  not  provoked,  not 
hurried  to  imprudence  by  violence  of  passion,  but  capable  of  the 
calmest  anticipation  of  the  consequences  of  his  acknowledgment. 
In  tliis  situation,  when  the  solemnity  of  an  oath  was  imposed  on 
him,  and  when  life  or  death  rested  on  the  words  he  uttered,  va 
hear  him  breaking  that  silence  which  calumny  could  not  interrupt, 
and  in  the  most  firm,  serious,  and  roi^estic  language  claiming  the 
honours  of  the  Son  of  God,  of  the  promised  Messiah,  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  world.  We  not  only  hear  him  assenting  to  the  question, 
*  Art  thou  the  Christ?'  but  adding  to  his  assent  a  declaration  of 
his  i^ry,  which  he  most  have  known  would  have  been  peenliarly 
offensive  to  the  Jews,  and  applying  to  himself  Unguage  whicli, 
under  the  old  dispensation  had  been  limited  to  God, — thus  ex- 
pressing his  intimate  union  with  the  Father.  If  we  consider  the 
solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  the  language  employed  by  Christ,  we 
are  authorised  in  saying,  that,  if  Jesus  did  not  declare  the  truth,  he 
was  not  merely  a  common  deeaiver,  but  the  very  worst  of  deoesvon. 
But  how  can  this  be  raoonoiled  with  his  whole  Ufa  and  doctrines? 
and  how  could  a  man  of  such  a  character  have  made  such  a  pro- 
Cession  in  circumj»taaces  which  threatened  nothing  but  homiliatioi^ 
and  Buiferinj^?'* 
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There  was  litUo  or  no  change  in  Dr.  Channing*! 
sabsequent  life.  His  position  vaa  that  of  a  high 
Arian.  He  claimed  to  hold  the  viewg  of  Dr.  Isaac 
Watts  ;  although,  so  far  as  we  can  remember  the 
opinions  expressed  by  this  English  diyine,  they  materi- 
ally differ  from  anything  that  we  read  in  Channing's 
works ;  wliile  the  latter  avowed  that  he  could  not 
assent  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Priestly,  and  held  on  this 
great  topic,  and  its  kindred  subjects,  a  position  not 
■o  clear  and  defined  as  that  taken  by  him  on  ques- 
tions of  infinitely  less  importance  to  himself  and  to 
others,  on  almost  every  other  question  to  which  he 
had  tamed  his  attention. 

The  Calvinistic  doctrines  were  the  objects  of  his 
greatest  enmity.  On  no  other  topic  did  he  ever  express 
the  same  intensity  of  bitter  feeling.  We  do  not  wish  to 
examine  farther  his  theological  tenets,  because  the 
quotations  that  we  have  already  made  are  ample  to 
show,  that  on  this,  the  profession  of  his  life,  his  mind 
held  aless  steady  grasp,  cast  a  weaker  and  more  flick- 
ering light,  than  on  any  other  question  that  exercised 
his  talents  or  aroused  his  genius.  Still,  we  may  say  that 
he  entered  a  war  of  words  regarding  the  marked  dis- 
tinctions of  Calvinism  that  might  be  freely  left  to 
men  of  less  mental  width.  "  Words,"  rather  than 
"  ideas/'  are  the  "  horrors"  that  he  and  others  have 
summoned  up  in  this  controversy;  for  from  what 
moral  difficulty  are  we  freed  by  substituting  for  **  de« 
cree"  the  woM  **  permission,"  in  the  case  of  Him 
without  whose  permission  the  ocean  tosseth  never  the 
smallest  pebble  on  the  strand. 

One  set  of  phrases  may  sound  less  harshly  than 
another;  but  the  idea  ever  remains  the  same,  if 
omnipotence  and  omniscience  enter  into  our  con- 
sideration. Might  it  not  be  wise  for  all  parties  to 
confess,  that,  in  the  dark  twilight  of  the  morn,  when 
they  have  only  so  much  light  as  maketh  clear  the 
path  around  and  immediately  before  them,  they  have 
quarrelled  regarding  the  minutias  of  far-distant 
scenery,  on  which  there  falls  not  yet  more  brightness 
than  sufficeth  to  mark  its  bold  outlines  ?  and  may  it 
not  be  unwise  to  struggle  regarding  phrases  that  a 
strictly  logical  inquiry  will  necessarily  converge  to 
one  point,  and  that  a  point  on  which  a  full  ray  has 
not  yet  been  cast,  because  none  was  needed  ? 

There  was  one  topic  connected  with  Calvinism, 
because  taught  by  several  of  the  gloomiest  theolo- 
gians of  that  school,  but  not  certainly  held  by  many 
of  the  men  who  are  counted  Calvinists,  that  appears 
to  have  exercised  a  strong  bias  on  Dr.  Channing ;  as 
might,  indeed,  have  been  expected  from  the  natural 
kindness  of  his  heart.  We  may  describe  that  doctrine 
as  "  the  reprobation  of  some  infants."  Certainly 
we  cannot  conceive  how  that  terrible  notion  ever  en- 
tered a  human  breast ;  but  it  came  not  out  of  the 
Bible,  which,  where  it  teaches  anything  on  the  topic, 
teaches  the  reverse.  It  is  lovely  to  think,  standing 
by  the  corpse  of  a  little  child,  whose  spirit  has  known 
neither  the  temptations  nor  the  sins  of  time — has 
lived  and  passed  away  unconscious  of  all  the  evil  and 
the  good  in  life^-of  how  many  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  And  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
corruption  or  the  sinfulness  indigenous  to  human 
nature.  The  Bible  amply  provides  for  and  covers 
all  doubts  arising  on  that  ground. 

It  mast  b«  Acknovtedg^i  that  in  Dr«  ChMuUng'a 


theology  there  was  a  nenrons  wmwmagf  that  nuy 
have  partly  arisen  from  his  caution  in  fonning  deci- 
sions ;  partly  from  a  balancing  between  the  doetrioei 
of  his  youth  and  the  creed  of  his  adoption  ;  partly 
because  he  loved  the  practices,  activity,  and  entha* 
siasm  of  those  whom  he  seems  to  have  left,  more  thui 
the  stem  intellectualism  of  the  party  whom  he  joined; 
partly  because,  we  should  likewise  Bay,he  stood  ahnoit 
alone,  without  the  farthest  verge  of  what  are  styled 
evangelical  or  orthodox  principles,  and  yet  so  dose 
upon  the  edge,  that  a  frequent  hearer  or  an  attentire 
reader  might  for  long  suppose  that  he  was  within 
that  circle,  and  fkil  to  detect  the  charaofter  of  tiie 
ground  on  which  he  had  chosen  to  stand.  This  ap- 
parent  uncertainty  was  not  real — at  least  it  was  not 
able  to  affect  his  own  peace  of  mind  and  his  own 
happiness.  Few  men  seem  to  have  lived  more  cheer- 
fully, laboured  more  devotedly,  and  died  more  oonfi- 
dently,  than  the  celebrated  preacher  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Channing  left  Richmond  in  1800,  and  at  the 
close  of  1801  he  was  elected  Eegent  of  Haward  Uni- 
versity, which  seems  to  have  been  a  sinecure  office, 
in  humble  imitation  of  many  t^pointments  in  Eng- 
lish Universities,  undoubtedly  meant  for  the  advance- 
ment of  learning,  although  not  in  every  instance  pro- 
motive of  that  object.     He  "  began  to  preach  in  the 
autumn  of  1802,  being  then  in  his  twenty-third 
year."     On  the  1st  of  June,  1803,  he  was  ordained 
the  pastor  of  Federal  Street  congregation,  Boston, 
having  refused  a  call  by  a  much  larger  congregation 
of  the  same  city,  itom  a  belief  that  his  weakness 
rendered  him  incompetent  for  its  duties.     The  first 
chapter  of  the  second  part  of  the  Memoirs  embraces 
the  first  ten  years  of  Dr.  Channing^s  ndnistry — that 
is,  to  1813.     There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in 
these  years  than  might  be  found  in  the  life  of  many 
devoted,  popular,  and  successful  ministers.    He  was 
active  in  discharging  the  various  duties  connected 
with  his  profession.     His  congregation  increased  ra- 
pidly, for  he  was  a  preacher  endowed  vrith  attmetive 
eloquence ;  perfectly  sincere,  and  devotedly  earnest 
in  his  labours.    His  salary  seems  to  have  been  at  its 
minimum  1,200  dollars,  equal  to  £300,  and  to  have 
been  increased  to  1,500  dollars,  or  £375,  during  the 
first  ten  years  of  his  ministry.     These   sums,    in 
Boston,  then  a  small  city,  and,  indeed,  in  any  place, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  were  con- 
sidered liberal ;  and  yet  Mr.  Channing  was  always 
poor,  not  from  extravagance,  but  from  generosity 
and  the  attention  that  he  devoted  to  the  younget 
members  of  his  family.     He  seems  to  hare  passec 
his  time  very  much  as  popular  and  devoted  minist^'ri 
find  necessary  now  and  everywhere.     He  projcctpi 
various  societies  of  a  useful  character,  bearing  aj 
intimate  resemblance  to  those  that  are  still  requi 
site  and  operative  in  crowded  cities.    He  waA  deepi* 
interested  in  the  physical  improvement  of  the  inha 
bitants,  in  sanatory  reforms,  in  assisting  immigranti 
and  in  promoting  intellectual  progress  by   ordin&r 
school  instruction,  and  by  mechanics'  institatea,    1] 
seems  also  to  have  assisted  in  the  establiahment  i 
friendly  societies,  of  benefit  clubs,  and  of  the  vaHoi 
methods  then  practised  for  providing,  by  the  sma 
accumulations  of  health,  against  the  demanoB 
weakness  and  sickness.    Perhaps,  if  ndniaters 
th«  gospel  repraaonleA  religion  ia  a  Iom  €t»t«i 
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plftfti?0  and  abttraot  view  than  u  oflten  done — ^if 
the)rezpreiied  more  apparent  interest  in  the  material 
and  phyfieal  veil- being  of  the  people  around  them — 
tfaeymightbeeomeaB  agents  of  religion  more  powerful 
and  lacoesifal.    The  erilfl  of  the  visible  world  often 
grow  Qp  10  as  to  destroy  in  the  mind  any  interest  in 
the  concerns  of  an  nnseen  existence,  even  when  there 
U  no  theoietioal  doubt  or  denial  of  their  reality.    And 
ve  sboold  acknowledge  that,  for  many  efforts  to  re- 
form the  physical  evib  of  society,  it  is  indebted  to  the 
mittisterial  profession.  Savings- banks  in  this  country, 
viiieh  hare  been  useful,  and  may  yet  be  improved, 
▼ere  originated  by  a  minister  of  the  gospel.     They 
formed  the  first  effective  engine  for  demonstrating 
the  power  of  accumulation.     The  second  chapter  is 
chiefl/  occupied  by  extracts  from  his  sermons  on  va- 
rioaiiabjecta — principally  the  religious  doctrines  that 
be  tsQght.    There  are  some  of  these  even  of  present 
interest ;  for  the  popular  preacher  of  Boston  rose  far 
aboTB  those  petulant  jealousies  of  Britain  that  have 
generally  characterised  the  people  of   the  United 
Ststei.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  tracing  the  cause  of 
this  jealousy.  The  States  have  received  nearly  all  the 
moitdiseontentedinhabitantsof  this  country  who  have 
been  able  to  emigrate  during  the  present  century. 
MsDj  of  them  had  wrongs  to  plead  against  society ; 
of  many  society  had  reason  to  complain,  to  be  ashamed, 
sfid  with  their  conduct  to  be  indignant     The  latter 
clsu  especially  hate  the  land  that  they  have  wronged. 
ilAoy  of  them  are  clever,  write  in  the  press — for  the 
American  press  is,  with  few  exceptions,  in  the  hands 
of  third  class  men,  even  in  point  of  ability.    Hatred 
of  England  can  be  made  to  act  as  flattery  of  the  na- 
^re  American.     Vanity  is  gratified,   and  thus  the 
feeling  grows  national.    To  this  cause  may  be  added 
the  deportation  of  immense  bodies  of  Irish,  who  are 
taoght  to  hate,  not  the  British  Government,  but  the 
British  people,  exactly  in  a  ratio  with  the  increase  of 
their  demands  or  their  dependence  upon  them.   They 
dislike  them  now  more  than  in  184G,  because,  since 
tbea,  we  have  had  the  famine,  and  the  subscrip- 
tions or  taxes  of  some  ten  millions  sterling. 

His  matured  opinion  of  France,  and  of  Napoleon, 
» recorded  in  a  sermon  preached  on  the  5th  April, 
1840  (a  day  of  public  fast)  :— 

^  ^'ill  it  be  laid  that  the  cunqueror  has  too  much  work  at  home 
I'j  care  fi[)r  America  P  He  has  indeed  work  at  home ;  but,  onliap- 
KT  for  this  ooontry,  that  work  ever  brings  w  to  his  view.  There 
^  oae  work,  one  object,  which  is  ever  present  to  the  mind  of  Na- 
Y^n.  It  minglea  with 'all  his  thonghts.  It  is  his  dream  by 
^^t.  his  care  bj  day.  He  did  not  forget  it  on  the  shores  of  the 
«liic,  or  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  TAc  mi»  of  England  is  the 
Shi,  U*  most  settled  purpose  of  bis  heart.  That  nation  is  the 
wur  harrier  to  his  ambition.  In  the  opulence,  the  energy,  the 
Ittiilie  sprit,  the  liberty  of  England,  he  sees  the  only  obstacles  to 
^fcRsl  dominion.  England  once  fallen,  and  the  civilized  world 
^"i  "t  his  feet.  England  erect,  and  there  is  one  asylum  for  virtue, 
""^Mniaity,  freedom ;  one  spark  which  may  set  the  world  on  fire ; 
''8'  satioa  to  encourage  the  disaffected — to  hold  up  to  the  op- 
f  f^  the  standard  of  revolt.  EngUnd,  therefore,  is  the  great 
^*T^  of  the  hostile  fury  of  the  French  emperor.  England  is  the 
^  end  of  his  plans ;  and  his  plans  of  course  embrace  all  nations 
»fefh  onae  in  contact  with  En^^d;  which  love  or  hate  her, 
sturh  esn  give  her  support  or  contribute  to  her  downfall. 

"  ^,  then,  we  may  be  assured,  are  not  overlooked  by  Napoleon. 
Je  we  a  nation  sprung  from  Engh&nd.  We  have  received  from 
fer  oar  laws,  and  many  of  our  institutions.  We  speak  her  lan- 
1^,  tod  in  her  language  we  dare  to  express  the  indignation 
^^  she  feeU  at  opprsinon.  Besides,  we  have  other  ties  which 
9«M«tttviASn^ta]id«   Wq  v«  a  jonBMCciri  ^eof l«l  o(«UM^ 


dal  by  habit,  commercial  by  our  very  situation.  But  no  nation 
cau  be  commercial  without  maintaining  some  connexion  with  Eng- 
land— without  having  many  common  interests  with  her — without 
strengthening  the  foundations  of  her  greatness.  England  is  the 
great  emporium  of  the  world ;  and  the  conqueror  knows  that  it  is 
only  by  extinguishing  the  commerce  of  the  world,  by  bringing  every 
commercial  nation  to  bear  his  yoke,  that  he  can  fix  a  mortal  wound 
on  England.  Besides,  we  are  the  neighbours  of  some  of  the  most 
valuable  English  colonies,  and  can  exert  an  important  influence  on 
those  channels  of  her  commerce,  those  sources  of  bar  opulence." 
*  •  •  • 

"  The  Erench  Revolution  was  founded  in  infidelity,  impiety,  and 
atheism.  This  is  the  spirit  of  her  chiefs,  her  most  distinguished 
men ;  and  this  spirit  she  breathes,  wherever  she  has  influence.  It 
is  the  most  unhappy  effect  of  French  domination,  that  it  degrades 
the  human  character  to  the  lowest  point.  No  manly  virtues  grow 
nnder  this  baleful,  malignant  star.  Fiance  begins  her  conquests 
by  corruption,  by  venality,  by  bribes ;  and  where  she  succeeds,  her 
deadly  policy  secures  her  from  commotion  by  qnenching  all  those 
generous  sentiments  which  produce  revolt  under  oppression.  The 
conqueror  thinks  his  work  not  half  finished  until  the  mind  it  coH" 
quered^  its  energy  broken,  its  feeling  for  the  public  wel&re  subdued. 
Such  are  the  effects  of  subjection  to  France,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  of  aliimce  with  her ;  and  when  we  consider  how  much  this 
subjection  is  desired  by  Napoleon,  when  we  consider  the  power  and 
the  arts  which  he  can  combine  for  effecting  his  wishes  and  pur- 
poses, what  reason  have  we  to  tremble! 

•  «  •  *  * 

*'  I  fisar  there  are  many  who  attach  ideas  of  k^ppineu  and  glory 
to  France,  because  th^  hear  of  the  conquests  of  French  armies ; 
and  I  fear  that  this  impression  reconciles  them  to  the  thought  of 
union  with  her.  They  might  know,  and  they  ought  to  know,  thai 
France  u  drinking  even  to  the  dregs  that  cup  of  torrow  which  she 
has  mingled  for  other  nations.  They  should  be  tanght  that  she  is 
most  degraded  in  her  moral  and  religious  condition,  and  wretchedly 
impoverished ;  that  her  agriculture,  her  mann&ctures,  heroommer- 
cial  cities,  are  &Iling  to  decay  ;  that  she  is  ground  with  oppressive 
taxes,  most  oppressively  collected  ;  that  her  youth  are  torn  from' 
their  families  to  fill  np  the  constant  ravages  which  war  and  disease 
are  making  in  her  armies ;  that  with  all  her  sufferings,  she  is  not 
permitted  the  poor  privilege  of  complaining ;  that  her  dties,  vil- 
lages, and  houses  are  thronged  with  spies  to  catch  and  report  the 
murmurs  of  disaffection.  In  a  word,  the  people  might  and  should 
be  taught,  that  social  confidence,  public  spirit,  enterprise,  cheerful 
industry,  and  moral  and  religious  excellence,  have  almost  forsaken 
that  unhappy  country.** 

There  is  another  passage  in  a  discourse  preached 
on  the  2dd  July,  1812,  the  day  of  the  public  fast  on 
acoonnt  of  the  declaration  of  war  with  Great  Britain, 
that  might  be  usefully  circulated  in  the  United  States 
at  the  present  time,  where  and  when  both  rulers  and 
people  talk  over  readily  and  lightly,  at  times,  of  war 
with  Britain,  as  a  blessing  that  would  increase  the 
sale  of  cotton  bales  and  flour  barrels. 

"We  have  selected  for  our  enemy  the  nation  from  which  we 
sprang,  and  which  has  long  afforded  and  still  offers  ns  a  firiendly 
and  profitable  intercourse — a  nation  which  has  been  for  ages  the 
stronghold  of  Protestant  Christianity — ^which  everywhere  dibits 
temples  of  religion,  institutions  of  benevolence,  nurseries  of  sci- 
ence, the  aids  and  means  of  human  improvement — a  nation  which, 
with  all  the  corruptions  of  her  government,  still  enjoys  many  of 
the  best  blessings  of  civil  liberty,  and  which  is  now  contending  for 
her  own  independence,  and  for  the  independence  of  other  nations, 
against  the  oppressor  of  mankind.  When  I  view  my  country  tak- 
ing part  with  the  oppressor  against  that  nation  which  has  alone 
arrested  his  proud  career  of  victory — which  is  now  spreading  her 
shield  over  dcsokted  Portugal  and  Spain — which  is  the  chief  hope 
of  the  civilized  world — I  blush — I  mourn.  We  are  linking  our- 
selves with  the  acknowledged  enemy  of  mankind — with  a  govern- 
ment .  .  .  which  has  left  not  a  vestige  of  liberty  where  it 
has  extended  its  blasting  sway — which  is  at  this  moment  ravagir  g 
nations  that  are  chargeable  with  no  crime  but  hatred  of  a  foreign 
yoke.  Into  contact  and  communion  with  this  bloody  nation  we 
are  brought  by  this  war — and  what  can  we  gain  by  building  up  its 
power  F  On  this  subject  too  much  plainness  cannot  be  used.  Let 
our  government  know  that  we  deem  lUliance  with  France  the  worst  of 
of  SYilS|  thK^teainif  at  once  our  mQrals^.oor  liberty,  and  qqt  r^^gn,'^ 
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The  remaining  part  of  the  first  rolnme  ia  oeoapied 
with  the  Unitarian  controversy,  which,  in  Boston, 
oeoapied  the  same  ground,  was  conducted  in  the 
same  manner,  had  the  same  result,  and  was  followed 
bj  the  same  consequences,  as  occurred  some  years 
subsequently  in  Belfast,  and  the  north  of  Ireland. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  second  rolume,  and  the 
fourth  of  the  second  part  of  the  Memoir,  is  chiefly 
occupied  by  extracts  firom  Dr.  Channing's  practical 
works,  firom  his  correspondence,  and  firom  some  notes 
that  he  had  kept--«Il  extremely  interesting,  but  too 
voluminous  for  particular  notice.     The  fifth  chapter 
embraces  eight  years  of  the  real  biography,  from  1814 
to  1822.  "  Wordsworth's  Excursion"  was  the  modern 
literary  work  in  which  Dr.  Channing  seems  to  have 
felt  the  greatest  interest.      He  says,  that  excepting 
Shakspere,  he  never  read  anything  more.      In  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  States,  Dr.  Channing  was  led 
to  oppose  often  the  policy  of  their  rulers.  He  pleaded 
for  freedom  to  the  slave,  and  for  justice  to  the  Indian, 
and  therefi>re  he  was  often  engaged  in  denouncing  the 
policy  of  the  Union,  which  he  was  still  anxious  to 
support  in  all  its  extent ;  and  in  1814,  although  ad- 
verse to  the  war  with  England,  he  discoontenaneed 
an  idea  entertained  in  New  England,  of  severing  the 
Union  on  that  account.    In  1816,  he  was  engaged 
in  advocating  the  cause  of  temperance,  which  had 
then  taken  some  root  in  the  States.     At  the  same 
period  he  was  busied  in  forming  Peace  Societies,  not 
-  on  the  principle  that  all  wars  are  illegal,  but  on  the 
more  rational  ground  that  all  war  should  be  pre 
vented.     He  was  busily  occupied  with  all  the  bene 
volent  societies  formed  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and 
with  many  of  the  literary  and  educational  institutions 
ft>r  which  it  is  justly  fiuaod — and  to  their  prosperity 
he  contributed  in  a  very  high  degree.     In  the  midst 
of  the  labours,  many  of  them  little  known,  that  en- 
grossed his  years  of  strength,  those  changes  came 
to  his  household  that  come  on  all.     His  biographer 
says : — 

"  When  we  last  saw  Mr.  Channing  in  his  borne,  the  bright 
ring  of  brothers  and  sisters,  olasped  by  a  mother's  love,  was 
unbroken  ;  and  we  purposely  left  untouched  that  image  of  the 
happy  family  of  which  nis  own  pare,  gentle,  heavenly  affection 
wan  the  guardian  angel.    But,  long  before  the  period  at  which 
our  narrative  has  now  arrived,  link  after  link  had  been  re- 
moved by  the  various  chances  and  changes  of  life — by  marriage, 
death,  and  inevitable  dispersion.    The  eldest  son,  Francis, 
had  early  married,  as  we  have  already  seen ;  and  the  eldest 
daughter,  whose  gentle  heart  was  from  girlhood  interlinked 
in  destinies  with  Washington  AUston,  had  been  united  to  him 
on  his  return  to  America  after  his  studies  in  Italy,  and  had 
gone  to  England  to  share  the  uncertain  fortunes  of  an  artist 
and  a  man  of  genius  ;  the  third  sister  had  also  removed  with 
her  husband  to  New  York.    Of  the  four  younger  brothers,  two 
had  entered  into  the  learned  professions,  two  into  mercantile 
pursuits ;  and  thus  the  once  large  household  had  dwindled 
away. 

•  •••••• 

"  But  sadder  separations  followed.  In  the  summer  of  1810, 
Tranois,  from  the  effects  of  fatigue  while  engaged  in  the 
laborious  disobarffe  of  his  duties  as  a  Iswyer,  was  seized  with 
haemorrhage,  and  sank  rapidly  into  a  decline.  He  retired  to 
Newport,  where  he  lingered  for  a  time  among  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  his  native  island,  reoeiving  every  kudness  which 
the  assiduous  care  of  anxious  friends  could  lavish,  and  in  the 
autumn  sailed  with  his  wife  and  a  favourite  eousin  for  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  with  the  hope  of  finding  benefit  in  a  change  of  climate. 
But  bis  strength  had  been  too  much  exhausted,  and  on  the 
nineteenth  day  of  the  voyage  he  died." 

Some  time  afterwards,  another  change  of  a  diffe- 
rent character  occurred : — 

1'  Aad  n9if  tbiff  fiathiU  99Q  9>ni  brother  was  himsolf  to  kftye 


the  roof  which  his  own  generous  devfrtsftnii  had  nadsbU 
mother^s.  In  the  summer  of  18U,  he  had  maniad  his  eouiin, 


Ruth  Gibbs,  and  after  passing  the  winter  in  the  parsonage,  he 
was,  by  the  earnest  reonest  of  Mrs.  Gibbs,  to  neoome  for  s 
time  a  member  of  her  nmily .    Hers  epened  vpon  bins  a  lift 


most  rich  in  gentle  happiness  and  beautiful  affectioo.   Bis 
mother-in-law,  who  was  the  sister  of  his  iisther,  had  much  of 
the  character  of  her  brother,  and  nothing  eonld  have  beea 
mors  benignant  than  her  whole  aspeot  and  maaaer. 
•  •««••• 

"  Inwardly  and  outwardly  his  lot  henceforth  waasiogularij 
serene.  From  about  this  time  commenced,  too,  his  summer 
visits  to  Rhode  Island,  where  Mrs.  Gibbs,  who  resided  inBoi- 
ton  during  the  winter,  retained  a  oountrv-aeat ;  and  how  maeh 
the  few  months  annually  passed  amid  the  ouiet  charms  of 
*  Oakland '  attuned  and  harmonised  his  spirit  wlli  hereafter 
abundantly  appear." 

In  1821|  he  made  an  extensive  tonr  in  the  Statei, 
and  the  extracts  from  his  journals  in  the  second 
volume  are  more  interesting  to  us  than  the  ex- 
tracts from  similar  notes  of  his  Enropean  journey, 
which  followed  in  1822.  The  lake  country  of  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland  had  more  charms  to  him, 
from  his  intercourse  with  his  favourite  English  poet, 
Wordsworth,  than  its  celebrated  picturesqueness. 
His  European  winter  was  spent  in  Italy.  There  is 
little  or  nothing  in  his  correspondence  from  Europe 
deserving  of  notice,  or  if  there  be,  it  is  omitted  from 
his  biography. 

The  third  part  of  the  Memoir  commences  with  the 
resumption  of  his  ministerial  duties  in  1823.    From 
that  time  onward  he  became  through  his  works  bet- 
ter known  in  this  country.     His  opinion  on  public 
questions  connected  with  the  two  countries  was  re- 
ceived with  all  the  respect  although  not  the  authority 
conceded  to  the  deliverance  of  an  impartial  judge. 
The  third  volume  consists  principally  of  extract! 
from   his  works,    pamphlets,    sermons,    or  corres- 
pondence.    Many  of  the  topics  are  interesting.     He 
was  a  devoted  republican,  and  yet  he  by  no  means 
considered  it  the  only  perfect  system  of  political 
government.      He  was  a  universal  suffiragist,  and 
still  he  considered  some  educational  and  moral  test 
necessary.    He  was  an  abolitionist ;  but  he  did  not 
adopt  all  the  extreme  language  of  that  party,  and  all 
their  counsels  that,  sometimes,  in  the  States,  under 
the  name  of  peace,  savour  greatly  of  violence.     He 
was  a  politician ;  but  his  influence  was  only  employed 
on  topics  that  involved  not  merely  political  but  also 
moral  and  religious  considerations.     He  was  a  sec- 
tarian, but  far  removed  from  bigotry.    He  combated 
for  his  creed  and  his  connexion;  bat  he  acknow- 
ledged that  the  latter  was  inefficient,  and  needed  to 
be  imbued  with  a  greater  enthusiasm,  with  a  stronger 
spirit.    He  was  a  faithful  citizen ;  but  he  eagerly  op< 
posed  and  he  deeply  deplored  the  grasping  policy  of 
his  nation.     He  was  an  invalid  for  many  years 
always  comparatively  an  invalid ;  but  he  did  more 
work  by  the  diligent  use  of  time  than  many  of  tb« 
strongest  men.     Ho  was  at  the  head  or  centre  oi 
many  movements;  but  his  professional  duties,  U 
the  most  minute,  were  conscientiously  and  pnne 
tnally  discharged.     He  was  snrroimded  by  pubis 
engagements,  but  no  man  attended  more  anxlousl 
to  the  domestic  and  private  duties  of  life.     Q!e  of) 
posed  nearly  all  the  objects  that  a  majority  of  hi 
fellow  citixens  considered  desirable ;  but  stUl^  eve 
in  that  fiery  land,  he  was  extremely  p<^nlar  wbtl 
he  lived,  and  his  death  ^ras  0n  oTent  that  eatiaed  » 
jmost  mdrcTfl**  regret. 
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He  «M  load  of  ehildreii  ^^ 

"Br.  Cluttiniiig^s  ittechment  to  the  young,  indeed,  was  very 
itrong,  and  contumiUy  deepening.^  In  iralkuig  in  Boston,  one  of 
his  greatest  pleoaares  waa  to  pass  among  the  crowds  of  children  in 
\ht  Mall,  and  to  watch  their  bright  looks  and  bounding  movements, 
isd  in  the  sommer  he  always  endeavoured  to  surround  his  children 
with  a  group  of  young  frienda.  In  a  letter  he  says — *  Our  Mays 
are  Teiy  bright  and  happy;  the  house  is  filled  with  children :  and 
the  more  of  good  children,  the  better.'  He  mingled  in  their  scenes 
of  mmimeiit  with  oordial  delight,  contributed  to  every  innocent 
<port,  was  inexhanstibly  ingenious  in  inventing  entertainment,  and 
nteiied  them,  on  their  return  from  rambles  and  pleasure  excur- 
soiis,  with  a  quick  reaponaa  to  their  jqy,  that  aeemed  to  hval  their 
owfi  booyucy  of  spirit.** 

He  had  many  TiBitors  : — 

"*  Dr.  Channing'a  hospitality  waa  nowise  limited  to  tiie  compa- 
niou  of  his  children.  The  spirit  of  his  mother-in-law  pervaded 
Oaklaod,  and  the  rule  was  to  keep  every  room  filled  with  guests 
dnring  the  bright  season.  When  the  family  mansion  overflowed, 
&ie&ds  found  lodgingB  in  the  immediate  neighbonihood.  Visitors, 
too,  from  Nevport,  and  strangers  from  abroad,  sought  hia  society. 
So  that  every  pleaaani  evening  was  sure  to  fliid  a  dnde  of  intelli- 
gent and  refined  persons  collected  in  the  parlours,  piazsa,  and  gar- 
Jm.  In  this  kind  of  intercourse  much  that  was  most  beautifid  in 
thf  eharacter  of  Dr.  Channing  appeared.  The  absorbing  thoughts 
of  thf  student,  the  reserve  of  the  recluse,  were  put  aside ;  and  with 
nuietr  of  information^  and  of  interests,  gracious  dignity,  tolerance 
••f  lU  (bnos  of  ehaiactcr  and  opinion,  and  simple  frankness,  he  wd- 
rooed  those  who  sought  him  to  participate  in  his  truth  and  peace.'* 

He  was  happy  in  his  family  oonnezions.  His  mo- 
ther lired  with  him  in  his  "paatnrage  "  until  her  84th 
Tear.  She  had  liwed  vith  him  half  a  century.  Oak- 
Unds,  where  he  passed  a  great  part  of  his  time,  was 
the  residence  of  his  mother-in-lav.  He  thus  refers 
to  his  mother's  death  :-— 

"  Mgy  26, 1834.  Yesterday  my  mother  died.  What  a  change 
k  mj  ooodition !  Duxing  my  whole  lifid,  her  love  has  been  unre- 
rittei  ¥or  how  many  years  has  she  borne  me  in  her  thou^ts 
^  b«ait !  I  have  been  privileged  in  so  long  ministering  to  her 
'^'Oifort,  and  I  tmat  that  she  has  received  some  happiness  from  my 
jfection. 

"And  now  the  friend  of  my  whole  life,  who  amidst  all  fiuctua- 
'i»s  of  other  frieodships  never  changed,  with  whose  very  being  I 
v«s  eotvinsd,  is  gone.  The  first  voice  I  ever  heard  I  shsU  hear 
Lo  lam;  the  arms  that  first  sustained  me  are  motionleaa ;  the  ex- 
f  reMire  eye  is  quenched.   The  room  where  for  years  I  received  her 


oounsds  and  blessingB  holds  only  her  lifeless  £rame.    Htf  chair  is 
vacant  I*' 

"  Dear  friend,  whose  heart  yearned  over  me  through  all  trials, 
thou  art  gone !  I  can  no  longer  press  thy  hand,  read  thy  coun- 
tenance, hear  thy  words  of  pious  gratitude,  offer  prayers  with  thee 
to  our  common  Father  1" 

Still  scheming  and  planning  great  works,  still 
greedy  for  the  advancement  of  all  that  seemed  to 
him  good,  fading  in  bodily  strength,  growing  in  in- 
tellectual power,  he  passed  the  last  eight  years  of  his 
life — the  eight  years  without  his  mother,  whom  he 
had  loved  well,  and  lived  to  repay  for  her  mother's 
love — and  thus  came  the  close  i~^ 

"  On  Sunday,  October  2nd,  as  he  heard  the  bells  ring,  he  said 
to  us,  '  Now  go  to  church.*  '  It  is  a  part  of  true  religion,  dear 
Sir,  to  nurse  the  sick  and  aid  our  friends.*  '  True,'  he  replied  ; 
*  you  may  stay.'  He  asked  us  to  read  to  him  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament. '  From  what  part  P  «IVom  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.* 
As  we  closed  the  Lord's  Frqrer,  he  looked  up,  with  a  most  eipres- 
sive  smile,  and  said, '  That  will  do  now ;  I  find  that  I  am  too  much 
fatigued  to  hear  more.  I  take  comfort,  0,  thagreaUat  comfort ^  from 
these  words.     They  are  full  of  the  divinest  spirit  of  our  religion.' 

**  In  the  afternoon  he  spoke  very  earnestly,  but  in  a  hollow  whis- 
per. I  bent  forward ;  but  the  oidy  words  I  oould  distinctly  hear 
were,  '  I  have  received  many  messages  from  the  Spirit.* 

"  As  the  day  declined,  his  countenance  fell,  and  he  grew  fainter 
and  feinter.  With  our  aid,  he  turned  himself  towards  the  window, 
which  looked  over  valleys  and  wooded  summits  to  the  cast.  We 
drew  back  the  curtains,  and  the  light  fell  upon  his  thee.  The  sun 
had  just  set,  and  the  douda  and  sky  were  bright  with  gold  and 
crimson.  He  breathed  more  and  more  gently,  and,  without  a 
struggle  or  a  sigh,  the  body  fell  asleep.  We  knew  not  when  the 
spirit  passed. 

"  Amidst  the  glory  of  autumn,  at  an  hour  hallowed  by  his  devout 
associations,  on  the  day  eonseorated  to  the  memory  of  the  risen 
Christ,  and  looking  eastward,  as  if  in  the  setting  sun's  reflected 
light  he  saw  promises  of  a  brighter  morning,  he  was  taken  home." 

And  so,  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  the  young 
republic  in  its  hour  of  great  temptation,  lost  one  of 
its  ablest,  and  most  single-hearted  sons;  of  whom 
all  said,  while  many,  as  we,  dissent  from  some  of 
his  most  important  principles;  all  agreed  that  ho 
never  needlessly  sought  a  controversy,  and  never 
knowingly  concealed  a  truth  to  gain  applause  or 
favour  from  rich  or  poor. 


AN  EXTRACT   FROM   A   DRAMA. 

BT  SYDNEY  YENDYS. 

iSMfi^— A  Phun  in  Italy.     Time — ^Evening. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

|i  ronro  JUissioivart  of  rRESDOM^  who»  disguised  as  a  Monk,  goes  out  to  preach  the  unity  of  Italy,  the  overthrow 

of  Amtriaii  domioation,  and  the  resuscitation  of  the  old  Boman  Bepublio  within  its  ancient  hoimdaries. 

r  A  Band  of  Touthb  anp  Maidens. 


£a^  TouTBS  and  Mudiki,  Hnging  at  ihsy  waliM, 
tof  lowly,  foot  slowly,  oh !  why  should  we  ohaee 
bs  hour  that  gives  HeaVn  to  this  earthly  embrace  f 
^-oxnrow,  to-morrow,  is  dreary  and  lonely ; 
^  loTe  as  they  love,  who  would  live  to  love  only ! 
^  yet,  eyes  of  jet — ^breasts  fair  and  sweet— 

ejM  flash  like  those  eyes  that  flash  as  they  meet ; 
nY«  brightly,  wear  lightly,  the  warm«-woven  chain-— 
f^  on  for  to-night,  if  we  ne'er  love  again. 
bd  youths,  happy  iaaidens»  we  are  not  alone, 
^  »teps  and  sweft  foiees  keep  pace  with  our  ewn ; 


Love-lorn  Lusignuolo,  the  soft-sighing  breeie. 
The  rose  with  the  sepbyr,  the  wind  with  the  trees- 
While  Heav'n,  blushing  pleasure,  is  full  of  love-notes, 
Soft,  down  the  sweet  measure,  the  Fairy  world  floats. 

Ths  Monk  advances,  meeU  the  daneert,  and  pointt  to  th4 
turf  at  their  feet. 

Thi  MoiTK. — Do  you  see  nothing  there- 
There,  where  the  unrespecUve  grass  grows  green- 
There,  at  your  very  feet!    Nay,  not  one  step ! 
'Twould  touch  it !  'twould  profime  It  \    Palsied  be 
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The  limb  that  treads  thai  gfroand  !    There  is  a  grave — 
There  is  a  grave  ;  I  saw  it  with  these  eyes ! 
I  saw  it — saw  it  with  these  eyes  ;  it  holds — 
It  holds — oh,  Heaven  ! — my  mother. 

OxK  OF  THE  Revellers. — Peace,  good  Padre ; 
Look  to  thy  bends.     The  turf  is  level  here. 
Comrades !  strike  up!—"  Sing  lowly,  foot" — 

The  Mowk. Who  stops 

Stops  first  on  me.     I  say  there  is  a  grave. — 
J  say  it  is  my  mother's  ; — that  I  loved  her, 
Ay,  loved  her,  with  more  passion  than  the  maddest 
Lover  among  you  clasps  his  one-day  wife  ! 
And  I  steal  forth  to  keep  my  twilight  vigil. 
And  you  come  here  to  dance  upon  my  heart. 
You  oome,  and  with  the  world  at  will,  for  dalliance— 
The  whole  hot  world ;— deny  me  that  small  grave. 
Whose  bitter  margin  these  poor  kneea  know  better 
Than  your  accustom' d  feet  the  well-worn  path 
To  your  best  harlot's  bow'r.     The  turf  is  fair ! 
Have  I  not  kept  it  green  with  tears,  my  mother  9 
You  lustful  sons  of  lax-eyed  lewdness^  do  you 
Come  here  to  sing  above  her  bones,  and  mock  me, 
Because  my  flesh  and  blood  ory  out  God  save  them? 
May  the  Heavens'  blight — 

Om  OF  THE  Rbvellbrs. — Nay,  holy  Father,  nay; 
We  would  not  harm  thee.     Be  it  as  thou  wilt. 
Holy  Madonna  !  there  is  little  dust 
In  this  old  land-  but  has  been  son  or  mothsr 
In  its  own  day.    What,  ho  !  my  merry  friends, 
Come,  we  must  dance  upon  some  other  grave. 
Farewell,  good  fitther. 
Another  Reveller. — Save  you,  father. 

Akotrer  Reveller. Think  not 

We  would  insult  thy  sorrow. 

The  Monk. Well,  forgive  me. 

I  pray  you  listen  how  I  loved  my  mother. 

And  you  will  weep  with  me.     She  loved  me,  nurst  me. 

And  fed  my  soul  with  light.     Morning  and  even 

Praying,  I  sent  that  soul  into  her  eyes. 

And  knew  what  Heaven  was,  thd'  I  was  a  child. 

I  grew  in  stature,  and  she  grew  in  goodness. 

I  was  a  grave  child.     Looking  on  her  taught  me 

To  love  the  beautiful ;  and  I  had  thoughts 

Of  Paradise  when  other  men  have  hardly 

Looked  out  of  doors  on  earth.     (Alas,  alas, 

That  I  have  also  learned  to  look  on  earth 

When  other  men  see  heaven. )    I  toiled,  but  ever 

As  I  became  more  holy  she  seemed  holier ; 

Even  as  when  climbing  mountain-tops,  the  sky 

Grows  ampler,  higher,  purer,  as  ye  rise. 

Let  me  believe  no  more.     No,  do  not  ask  me 

How  I  repaid  my  mother.     (0  thou  saint 

That  lookest  on  me  day  and  night  from  heaven. 

And  smilest,  I  have  given  thee  tears  for  tears. 

Anguish  for  anguish,  woe  for  woe.     Forgive  me. 

If,  in  the  spirit  of  ineffable  penance. 

In  words  I  waken  up  the  guilt  that  sleeps. 

Let  not  the  sound  afflict  thine  heaven,  or  colour 

That  pale  tear-blotted  record  which  the  angels 

Keep  of  my  sins. )    We  left  her.     I  and  all 

The  brothers  that  her  milk  had  fed.     We  left  her— 

We  left  her  in  the  day  of  her  distress. 

And  strange,  dark  robbers,  with  unwonted  names. 

Abused  her,  bound  her,  pillaged  her,  profiled  her  I 


Bound  her  clasped  hands,  and  gagged  ihe  treBsbliag  lips 
That  pmyed  for  her  lost  children.     And  we  stood. 
And  she  knelt  to  us.  and  we  saw  her  koeel ; 
And  looked  upon  her  coldly,  and  denied  her, — 
Denied  her  in  her  agony — and  counted 
Before  her  sanguine  eyes  the  gold  that  boughib 

Her  pangs.     We  stood 

One  of  the  Revellers.— Nay,  thou  oowl'd  ruffian,  boid! 
There's  vengeance  for  thee  yet !     Dost  thou  oome  bort 
To  blast  our  hearing  with  thy  damned  crimes  ? 
Sieze  on  him,  comrades  !     Tear  him  limb  from  limb. 
The  MoNK.^Yes,  sieze  him,  tear  him.      Tear  him,  h« 
will  bless  thee, 
If  thy  device  can  work  a  deeper  pain 
Than  he  will  welcome,  and  has  suffered.     Tear  him. 
But  listen  first,  that  thou  may*st  smite  the  harder. 
The  robbers  wearied,  and  they  bade  us  hold  her. 
Lest  in  her  death-struggles  she'd  get  free.     She  looked 
Upon  me  with  the  face  that  lit  my  childhood. 
She  called  roe  with  the  voices  of  old  times. 
She  blest  me  in  her  madness.     But — they  shewed  us 
Gold,  and  we  seized  upon  her,  held  her,  bound  her. 
Smote  her.     She  murmur*  d  kind  words,  and  I  gave  her 
blows. 
One  of  the  Audiekob. — Fiend  ! 
AivoTHER. — Hound ! 
Another. — Demon ! 
Another. — Strike  him ! 

Another. — Hold  him  down  !     Kill  him  for  hours  ! 
The  Monk. — Why,  how  now,  countrymen? 
How  now,  you  slaves,  that  should  be  Romans?    Ah  ! 
And  you  will  kill  me  that  I  smote  my  mother  ? 
Well  done,  well  done—a  righteous  doom  !     I  smote 
My  mother?     Hold.     My  mother,  did  I  say  ? 
Mjf  mother  ?     Mine,  yours,  ours ! 
One  of  the  Audience. — Seize  him  ! 
All. — Die,  liar,  die  ! 

The  Monk. — But  my  brothers — ^will  yoa  seise  my  bre- 
thers? 
What !  will  you  let  that  cursed  band  escape 
That  hoard  the  very  gold  that  slew  her  ?    Make 
A  full  end.     Finish  up  the  work.     Yon  oowards  ! 
What !    you  cm  poiinco  on  nn  Einarm*d  poor  man  j 
But  tri'iublo  at  the  ^iMed  traitors  ! 

Ail.- 'Namfl  them  I 

They  sHhiU  die*     Po'iui  tbfloi  oat.     Where  are  theyjf 

Ts¥  Mo?,K, Hem  i 

You  aro  my  brothem^  and  my  mother  wm 

Yours .     And  oaoh  man  among  jou  week  by  week 

Takes,  botring,  ths  same  price  that  sold  my  methiTt 

And  does  not  blush-     iler  nam  a  lb  Rous.     Look  roiiBil^ 

And  soo  tboso  featuras  which  the  sun  himself 

Can  hardly  leave  for  fond  dobs.     Look  upon 

Her  mountain  bosom,  where  the  very  sky 

Behold >9  ^ith  paision  ;  and  with  the  ImI  proud 

Imperial  sorraw  of  dejected  em  pipe. 

She  wmps  the  j^nrpU  round  htr  outragnd  hr^ail^ 

And  cvon  in  fctten  oanaot  bo  a  alave. 

Look  on  tho  wo  rid 'a  bost  glory  and  worst  ihamtt. 

You  canTiot  count  hei*  beauties— or  ber  ohmuu. 

You  cannot  know  bop  pangs  or  her  enduranee — 

You  whom  propitious  ikies  nuiy  hardly  eo^a 

To  thriKiacore  years  »nd  ton.     Your  giant  GUhifa 

Called  AtJas  deoiigod*     but  what  is  ihe, 
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Who,  worn  vifth  eighteen  eentnnef  of  Ixmdagip, 

Stiuids  manaoled  befove  the  world,  and  bean 

Tvo  hemupherM— innnmerable  wrongs, 

Illimitable  glories.    Oh  thoa  heart 

Tliat  art  most  tortured,  look  on  her,  and  eaj 

If  there  be  an^hing  in  earth  or  hearen. 

In  earth  or  hearen— now  that  Christ  weeps  no  longer — 

So  mostdirinelj  sad.     Look  on  her.     Listen 

To  all  the  tongues  with  which  the  earth  cries  out, 

Flovers,  foantains,  winds,  woods,  spring  and  summer  incense. 

Morning  and  ere— ^these  are  her  Toices — ^hear  them  ! 

fUmember  how  in  the  old  innocent  days 

Of  jour  young  childhood  these  said  blessings  on  you — 

Ilemember  hoif  you  danced  to  those  same  voices, 

AdA  ook  down  tired,  and  slept  in  joy,  not  doubting 

That  they  would  sing  to-motrow ;  and  remember 

IIov,  when  some  hearts  that  danced  in  those  old  days. 

And  worn  out,  laid  them  down,  and  have  not  wakened, 

n.are  back  oo  answer  to  the  morning  sun, 

Sfietook  them  to  her  mother's  breast,  and  still 

Holdj  them  unweary,  singing  by  their  slumbers. 

And  thoogh  you  have  forgotten  them,  remembers 

To  strew  theu"  unregarded  graves  with  flowers. 

Ob,  those  old  days  !  those  canonized  days  ! 

Oh!  that  bright  realm  of  sublunary  Heaven, 

Wherein  they  walked  in  halos  of  sweet  light. 

And  we  looked  up,  nnfearing,  and  drew  near, 

Aod  learnt  of  them  what  no  succeeding  times 

f'an  ten  ns  since  of  joy ;  for  so,  being  angels, 

Th«y  snffored  Uttle  children.     Oh  !  those  days, 

Why  is  it  that  we  hear  them  now  no  more  ? 

And  tlie  same  destiny  that  brought  us  pangs 

Took  eTery  balsam  hence  ?    Did  we  wake  up 

From  infancy's  last  slumber  in  a  new 

And  colder  world  ?    My  mother,  thou  shalt  answer  ! 

1  hear  thee-^see  thee.     The  same  soul  informs 

fhs  present,  that  look'd  once  thro*  undimmed  eyes 

Jo  childhood's  past.     What  tho'  it  shines  thro'  tears, 

It  shines.    What  tho'  it  speaks  with  trembling  lips, 

Taacd  to  such  grief  that  they  say  bright  words  sadly ; 

It  speaks.    And  by  that  speech,  thou  art  the  mother 

TLat  bore  us !    Oh !  you  sons  of  hers,  remember 

^n  joy  had  grown  to  passion,  and  high  youth 

Had  aimed  the  shafts  that  lay  in  childhood's  quiver, 

"you  have  ever  gone  out  (and  each  Roman 

Hwt  must  have  note  of  one  such  better  day), 

FqU  of  high  thoughts,  ambitions,  destinies. 

And  stood  downcast  among  her  ruined  altars. 

And  fed  the  shamefol  present  with  the  past, 

ArKi  felt  thy  soul  on  the  stem  food  grow  up 

1*0  the  old  Roman  stature  ;  and  has  started 

To  feel  a  hundred  nameless  things,  which  kings 

< siting,  and  patriots  virtues ;  and,  self-judged, 

Couscious,  and  purple  with  the  glorious  treason. 

Hast  lifted  flashing  eyes,  bold  with  great  futures. 

And  in  one  glance  challenged  her  earth,  seas,  skies, 

AdJ  they  have  said,  well  done !     And  thou  hast  folt 

I^e  a  proud  child  whom  a  proud  mother  blesses. 

^^'  yoor  brows  kindle!  What— I  have  said  well  ? 

^^t!  there  are  some  among  you  who  have  been 

Tb  beroee  of  an  honr  ?    You  men  of  Parma, 

^hat !  you  wei«  Romans  once !    Yon  worse  than  slavof, 

^ho,  being  Romana  once,  are  men  of  Parma, 

^  oa  the  Rforaui  habit,  and  oould  wear  it ; 


But  a  short  hour  on  your  degenerate  limbfl. 

Sons  of  the  Empress  of  the  world,  and  slaves 

To  powers  a  Roman  bondman  would  net  count 

Upon  his  fingers  on  a  holiday ! 

Do  not  believe  me  yet.     She  is  no  mother 

Who  has  but  nurst  your  joy  and  pride.     Remember, 

If  thou  hast  ever  wept,  without  a  heart 

To  catch  one  tear,  and  in  the  lonely  anguish 

Of  thy  neglected  agony,  look'd  out 

On  this  immortal  world,  and  seen — love>strieken— 

Light  after  light  her  shadowy  joys  take  up 

Thy  lorn  peculiar  sorrow,  till  thy  soul 

Seemed  shed  upon  the  universe,  and  Grief, 

Deponent  of  its  separate  sadness,  clung 

To  the  stupendous  dolour  of  all  things. 

And  wept  with  the  great  mourner,  and  smiled  with  her 

When  she  came  baok  to  sunshine,  with  the  joy 

Of  a  young  child  after  the  first  great  grief. 

Wherein  a  mother's  holy  words  first  spoke 

To  the  young  heart  of  God. But  I  am  dreaming — 

You  have  not  wept  as  I  have.    Yet  remember. 

If  she  hath  given  you  softer  signs  than  these ; 

If  there  are  none  among  you  who  have  given 

To  her  chaste  beauty — to  the  woods  and  monotains, 

And  lone  dim  places  sorrowfully  sweet. 

Where  Love  first  learns  to  hear  himself  and  blush  not— 

Thoughts  which  you  would  deny  me  at  confession— 

Thoughts  which,  although  the  peril  of  a  soul 

Hung  on  their  utterance,  would  have  gone  unborn 

In  silence  down  to  hell,  unblest,  unshriven  ; 

And,  in  despairing  coyness,  daring  all, 

Because  they  could  dare  nothing.     Like  the  shy 

Scared  bird,  to  which  the  serpent's  jaws  are  better 

Than  his  rude  eyes.     And  yet  you  gave  them  to  her, 

And  those  same  trembling  phantasies  went  forth 

To  meet  the  storms  that  shake  the  Appenlnes, 

And  did  not  fear.     And  so  you  called  her  Motur  ; 

And  so  the  Invisible  in  you  confest 

The  unseen  in  her;  and  so  you  bore  your  witness 

To  her  august  maternity,  and  she 

Reflected  back  the  troth.     Remember,  so 

Great  Romulus,  and  those  who  after  him 

Built  tho  Eternal  City,  and  their  own 

Twinborn  Eternity — even  as  the  workman 

Is  greater  than  the  work — stood  at  her  knee, 

And  brighten' d  in  her  blessing  ;  and  remember. 

If  they  were  sons  like  you !     What!  can  dead  names 

Stir  living  blood  ?     Fear  not,  my  countrj-men. 

They  are  not  German  chieftains  that  I  spoke  of. 

Tremble  not,  brethren,  they  are  not  our  lords! 

Our  lords!  they  conquer' d  men.     They  are  some  souls 

That  once  took  flesh  and  blood  in  Italy, 

And  thought  she  was  a  land  to  draw  free  breath  in. 

And  drew  it  long,  and  died  here ;  and  since  live 

Everywhere  else.     What !    Your  brows  d.arkon  !     What  t 

I  wrong' d  you  foully ;  'twas  no  fear  that  daiib'd  them. 

What !  your  cheeks  flush,  as  some  old  soldier's  child 

Glows  at  inglorious  case  when  a  chance  tongue 

Speaks  of  the  triumph  where  his  father  fell. 

What,  then,  these  dead  are  yours!     Mon  !  what  are  they  ? 

What  are  they  ?    Ask  the  world,  and  it  shall  answer. 

And  you  ?    True,  true,  you  liave  your  creed  ;  you  teU  me 

That  twice  a  thousand  years  have  not  outworn 

The  empire  in  that  blood  of  theirs  that  flows 
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In  your  doll  yeinfl.    Tou  tell  ma  jou  are  Romani ; 
Yet  they  were  lords,  and  you  are  ilaves ;  the  earth 
Heard  them  and  shook.     It  shakes,  perchance,  for  you — 
Shakes  with  the  laugh  of  soom  that  there  are  things 
Who  lick  the  dust  that  falls  from  Austrian  feet, 
And  call  the  gods  their  fathers  !    Bear  with  me. 
I  am  not  here  to  reckon  up  your  shames. 
I  will  know  nothing  here  hut  my  wronged  mother — 
I  cry  before  Heaven  she  is  yours.     That  you 
May  kill  me  for  the  part  I  bore,  and  then 
Do  judgment  on  yourselves.     Look  on  that  mother, 
Whose  teeming  loins  peopled  with  gods  and  heroes 
Earth  and  Olympus — sold  to  sUves,  whose  base. 
Barbarian  passions  had  been  proud  to  swell 
In  death  a  Roman  pageant.     Every  limb 
Owned  by  some  separate  savage — each  charm  lent 
To  some  peculiar  lust.     The  form  that  served 
The  world  for  signs  of  beauty,  parcelled  out 
A  carcase  on  the  shambles,  where  small  kings, 
Like  unclean  birds,  hang  round  the  expected  carrion, 
And  chaffer  for  the  corpse — that  shall  not  die. 
Look  on  that  mother,  and  behold  her  sons ! 
Ahis  !  she  might  be  Rome,  if  there  were  Romans. 
Look  on  that  mother.     Wilt  thou  know  that  Death 
Can  have  no  part  m  beauty  ?     Cast  to-day 
A  seed  into  the  earth,  and  it  shall  bear  thee 
The  flow'rs  that  waved  in  the  Egyptian  hair 
Of  Pharaoh's  daughter.     Look  upon  that  mothers- 
Listen,  you  slaves,  who  gaze  on  her  distress. 
And  turn  to  dwell  with  clamorouB  descant 
And  prying  eye  on  some  strange  small  device 
Upon  her  chains.     In  no  imperial  feature. 
In  no  sublime  perfection,  !s  she  less 
Than  the  world's  empress,  the  earth's  paragon. 
Except  these  bonds.    These  bonds?    Break  them.    Unbind, 
Unbind  Andromeda !     She  was  not  born 
To  stand  and  shiver  in  the  northern  blast. 
Or  fester  on  a  foreign  rock,  or  bear 
Rude  license  of  the  unrespective  waves.' 
She  is  a  queen  !  a  goddess  !  a  king's  daughter  ! 
What  tho'  her  loveliness  defied  the  Heavens  ? 
Unbind  her !  she  shall  fill  them.     Man  !  unbind  her. 
And,  goddess  as  she  is,  she  owns  thee,  loves  thee. 
Crowns  thee.     And  is  there  none  to  break  thy  chains* 
My  country  ?    Are  there  no  sons  of  my  mother  ? 
Strike,  and  the  spell  is  broken.     Tou  behold  her 
Suppliant  of  suppliants.     Strike  !  and  she  shall  stand 
Forth  in  her  awful  beauty,  more  divine 
Than  death  or  mortal  sorrow ;  clothing  all 
The  wrecks  and  ruins  of  disastrous  days 
In  old-world  glory — even  as  the  first  spring 
After  the  deluge.     Why  should  we  despair  ? 
The  heroes  whom  your  Others  took  for  gods 
Walked  in  her  brightness,  and  received  no  more 
Than  she  gives  back  to  you,  who  are  not  heroes, 
And  have  not  yet  been  men.     They  toiled  and  bled, 
And  knew  themselves  immortal  when  they  hung 
Their  names  upon  her  altars — asked  no  fate 
But  that  which  you  inherit,  and  disdain 
To  call  it  heritage — subdued  the  world. 
And  with  superior  scorn  heard  its  lip-service, 
And  bade  it  call  them  Romans,  and  believe 
Earth  had  no  haughtier  name.     Be  not  deceived. 
They  stood  on  Roman,  you  on  Parman,  ground. 

lut  7«t  (hu  mould  ia  tho  nm»  srouad  they  stood  oa« 


The  evening  wind  that  paMN  by  us  now 

To  their  proud  senses  was  the  evening  wind. 

These  are  the  hills,  and  these  the  plains,  whereby 

The  RoDuin  shepherd  fed  his  golden  flocks ; 

And  kings  looked  from  their  distant  landa,  and  thought  him 

Greater  than  they.     The  masters  of  the  world 

Heard  the  same  streams  that  speak  to  you,  its  slaves. 

These  rocks  were  their  rocks ;  and  their  Roman  spring 

Brought,  year  by  year,  the  self-same  blossoms— 

(The  self-same  blossoms,  but  they  stood  for  erowns.) 

The  flowers  beneath  their  feet  had  the  same  perfume 

As  those  you  tread  on.     Do  they  scorn  your  tread  I 

They  saw  your  stars ;  and  when  the  sun  went  down. 

The  mountains  on  hii  &oe  set  the  same  signs 

To  their  eyes  as  to  yours.     Oh,  thou  unseen 

Rome  of  their  love,  immacuhite  and  free ! 

Thou  who  didst  sit  amid  the  Appeninei, 

And,  looking  forth  upon  the  oonsoious  world. 

Which  saw  thee  and  obeyed,  beheld  thy  children 

From  sea  to  sea.     Tes,  we  are  here,  my  mother ; 

And  here  beside  thy  mountain  throne  we  call  thee. 

Ascend !  thou  uncrown'  d  Queen!    Tet  a  few  days — 

Yet  a  few  days  and  all  is  past.     Behold, 

Even  now,  the  harvest  seedeth,  and  the  ear 

Bends  rich  with  death.     Yet  a  few  days,  my  mother. 

And  thou  shalt  hear  the  shouting  of  the  rttapen. 

And  we  who  sharp  the  sickle  shall  ring  out 

The  harvest  home.    Nay,  look  not  on  me»  mother : 

Look  not  on  me  in  thy  sublime  despair. 

Thou  shalt  be  free!     I  see  it  all,  my  mother. 

Thy  golden  fetters,  thy  profaned  limbs. 

Thy  toib,  thy  stripes,  thine  agonies,  thy  scan. 

And  thine  undying  beauty.     Yes,  all,  all; 

And  all  for  us  and  by  us.    Look  not  on  me. 

Ay!  lift  thy  cankered  hands  to  Heav'n.    Earth  hath  not 

Room  for  so  vast  a  wrong.     Thou  shalt  be  6:«e  ! 

Thou  shalt  be  free  !  before  the  Heavens  I  swear  it! 

By  thy  long  agony,  thy  bloody  sweat. 

Thy  passion  of  a  thousand  years,  thy  glory, 

Thy  pride,  thy  shame,  thy  worlds  subdued  and  lost. 

Thou  shalt  be  free!    By  thine  eternal  youth 

And  co-eternal  utterless  dishonour, — 

Past,  present,  future,  life,  and  death;  all  oaths 

Which  may  bind  earth  and  Heaven, — mother!  I  swear  it. 

We  kiiaw  we  liavo  dUhpnour^d  thee  ;  we  knon 

All  tboti  cari?!.  tell  the  nng^Js,     At  thy  f««t 

The  foct  wluro  kioga  have  trembled — we  ooitfet* 

And  TTt'cp^  .on J  only  bid  thoo  live,  my  mother. 

To  see  bow  wo  caii  di(*.     Thou  abaJt  bo  fre*)  ? 

By  all  our  sins,  and  aU  thy  wrongs,  we  swtar  jL 

We  swt>ar  it,  Mother,  by  the  thuusand  ommm 

That  hfavo  this  prtsguajit  timo,     Tfimp*«ti,  for  mhata 

The  Alps  Liek  wombs — quick  ea]-tbquakes^UurHaaQf<»— 

That  iiiL>in  and  flinfa,  aad  ibuador  far  tbft  Ugkt^ 

And  nmst  be  native  hero.     Hark,  hnrk,  tha  ungtl  * 

I  see  tho  birth i!aj  id  thtj  imminent  tkica  I 

Clouds  break  in  ^r^.     Earib  yawns.     Th-  -     '' 

Shouts  hatoc  tfl  the  whirlwinds.     And  n^i 

Amid  th??  ti?rror»  of  consenting  storms, 

Floods,  rocking  worlds,  mad  s&is,  and  rendiijf  noant&ii^ 

AbovD  tho  iuflnke  oleiah,  one  long  grcml  ciy. 

Thou  anALT  be  fjibe. 
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Thi  Moirx.— Ah !  Solitade !  ftiid  ba?e  I 
Rared  to  the  winds  ?        •        • 

Bow  not  thy  queenly  head  ; 
Beit  DOt  thybroftst ;  they  do  not  leave  thee,  mother  ! 
We  hire  no  strength  to  meet  the  offended  terrors 
Of  thy  chaste  eyes.    Yet  a  few  days,  my  mother, 
And  when  the  firo  of  expiation  hums, 
Thoa  ibalt  confess  thy  children.     Oh.  bear  with  us. 
Has  the  set  sun  forsaken  thee  ?    Wo  know 
All  that  thou  art  and  we  are  ;  and  if,  mother, 
The  uQosed  weight  of  the  ineffable  knowledge 
Beadeth  our  souls,  forgire  us.         •        •        • 

Yes,  all  gone  j 
And  not  one  word^one  pitiful,  cheap  word — 
One  look  that  might  have  brightened  into  promise. 
All  faint,  pule,  recreant*  slavish,  lost.     No  cur 
Thataniffs  the  distant  bear,  and  sneaks,  downcast, 
Wah  craren  tail  and  miscreant  trepidation. 
To  iLeooel  and  to  collar,  could  slink  home 
With  a  more  prone  abasement.        •        •        • 

Kill  me.     Kill  mo. 
Thine  hoar  is  not  yet  come.     Then  give  me  mine. 
ThoQ  most  endure,  my  mother.     I  have  taken 
A  meteor  for  the  dawn.     Thou  must  endure, 
Aj)d  toil  and  weep. 

Oh  tboQ  offended  majesty  !  my  heart 
Beats  here  for  thee.     Strike  it.     Thou  must  onduro. 
I  may  not,  at  the  peril  of  my  sonl, 
Give  thee  aught  other  counsel ;  and  I  would  not. 
For  many  souls,  that  any  man  should  dare 
To  giTe  theo  this,  and  live.     Alas  I  when  Truth 
Is  treason,  and  the  crime  of  what  wo  do 
TransceDds  all  sins,  but  the  more  damning  guilt 
Ofdoiog  aught  beside.        •        •        • 

Be  patient, 
'^h  thoQ  eternal  and  upbraiding  Presence, 
Which  fiUest  Heaven  and  Earth  with  witness.     Bo 
^t  thoa  hast  been  ;  and— if  thou  canst — forgive 
What  I  cannot  forgive ;  and  lot  me  bo 
What  I  was.    Take,  take  back  this  terrible  sight— 
y\M  sight  that  passetb  the  sweet  boundary 
or  man' 8  allotted  world.     Let  me  look  forth 
And  see  green  fieldi,  bills,  trees,  and  soulless  waters. 


Give  back  my  ignoranoe.     Why  ahottld  my  i 

Be  cursed  with  this  intolerable  knowledge  ? 

Let  me  go  back  to  bondage.     What  am  I 

That  I  am  tortured  to  supernal  uses. 

Who  have  not  died ;  and  see  the  sights  of  angels 

With  mortal  eyes  ?    Unhand  me,  mother  !     Why 

Must  I,  so  many  years  removed  from  death, 

Be  young,  and  have  no  youth  ?    What  have  I  done 

That  I  alone  am  outlawed  from  my  nature  ? 

That  all  thy  millions  look  on  theo  with  smiles. 

And  I  with  madness  ?    W^hy  munt  I  be  great  ? 

When  did  I  ask  this  boon  ?     Why  is  the  dull 

Smooth  unctuoui)  current  of  contented  baseness 

Forbidden  to  me  only  ?     What  art  thou. 

Magician  !  that  who  serves  theo  hath  thenceforth 

Xo  part  on  oarth  beside  ?     That  I  am  doomed — 

Am  doomed  to  preach  in  unknown  tongues  ;  and  know 

What  no  man  will  beliove  ?     To  atriro  and  weep. 

And  labour  with  impossible  griefs,  and  woes 

Timt  kill  me  in  the  birth  i   That  I  am  thus — 

That  I  am  thus,  who  once  was  calm,  proud,  happy  ? 

Ay — you  may  smile,  you  ancient  sorrows — happy. 

Stay  !  Happy  i  and  a  Slave  ?        •        •        • 

If  I  miut  see  thee. 
If  it  must  be  ;  if  it  must  be,  my  mother ; 
If  it  must  be ;  and  (iod  vouohsafei  the  heart 
No  gift  to  unlearn  Truth  ;  if  the  soul  never 
Can  twice  be  virgin ;  if  the  eye  that  strikes 
Upon  the  hidden  path  to  the  unseen 
Is  henceforth  for  two  worlds  ;  if  the  sad  fruit 
Of  knowledge  dwells  for  ever  on  the  lip. 
And  if  thy  face  onoe  seen,  to  mo,  oh  then 
Unutterable  sadness,  must  henceforth. 
Look  day  and  night  from  all  things ;  grant  me  thi«. 
That  thine  immortal  sorrow  will  remember 
How  little  wo  can  grieve,  who  aro  but  dust. 
Make  me  tho  servant,  not  tiio  partner,  mother. 
Of  woes,  fur  whose  omnipotence  of  pain 
I  have  no  orgnns.     Suffer  that  I  givo 
Time  and  endurance  for  impossible  passion ; 
Perohanco  accumulated  pangs  may  teach  me 
One  throe  of  thy  distress.     How  canst  thou  think 
My  soul  can  contain  thine  i 


OUR  DEBT— OUR  COLONIES— AND  THEIR  OWNERS. 


The  Ajiglo- Saxon  raee  hare  been  the  most  sac- 
tmM  eoloniaers  of  modem  times  ;  and  yot  tliero  is 
no  colonizing  nation  more  generally  forgetful  of  their 
oltra-marine  posBessions— the  charter  by  which  they 
iiold  them,  the  object  for  which  they  are  held,  and 
Ihe  value  that  they  may  bring — than  the  British 
P^pk  The  time  was  coming,  no  short  time  ago, 
vhen  this  apathy  must  be  destroyed.  That  time  has 
^me.  The  nation  must  decide  speedily  whether  it 
i»  to  retain  colonies  and  imperial  possessions,  or  to 
Hapse  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  tho 
inlands  thereunto  adjacent — Ireland  oven  remaining 
an  adjunct  of  doubt  and  weakness.  There  are  two 
ODQnes  open.  We  may  improve  the  colonies,  and 
^dthe  coloniste  into  ono  strong  state  or  empire  with 
PWielves;  or  we  may  acquit  them  of  farther  al- 


liance to  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  the  people 
of  this  country,  in  a  quiet  and  peaceable  manner, 
abolish  the  copartnership  and  advertise  its  dissolu- 
tion in  the  world's  gazettes.  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
third  path.  We  are  following  it  now.  It  is  a  road 
of  stumbling  and  otfenco,  costly  meanwhile,  and  likely 
to  be  more  costly  hereafter.  It  is  a  connexion  formed 
by  one  scries  of  heartburnings,  crimination  and  re- 
crimination, complaint  and  compensation,  without 
any  great  advantage  ;  and  destitute  of  any  of  those 
vast  social  benefits  that  might  bo  realized  from  the 
prudent  observance  of  the  contract.  This  connexion 
will  exist  at  our  cost  until  one  colony,  after  another 
is  sufficiently  powerful  to  effect  its  independence  ; 
with  a  struggle  calculated  to  engender  bitterness  and 
enmity.     The  men  in  office  either  do  not  see,  or  do 
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not  acknowledge,  this  existence  of  the  causes  of  dis- 
flolation  in  the  empire.  They  are  engaged  in  legis- 
lating for  some  colonies,  in  utter  ignorance  of  their 
necessities.  They  have  insti'ucted  others  to  legislate 
for  themselves,  while  we  pay  the  cost.  The  expenses 
of  the  Oanadas,  of  the  other  North  American  colo- 
nies, of  the  tropical  colonies,  of  Australia,  and,  in 
some  measure,  of  our  eastern  possessions,  are  paid  hy 
the  people  of  this  country ;  but  the  business,  and  the 
benefits  of  the  business,  of  these  colonies  are  as  open, 
or  are  to  be  made  as  open,  to  the  subjects  of  other 
countries  as  to  the  citizens  of  this — the  paying  na- 
tion ;  while  the  business,  and  the  benefits  to  bo  de- 
riyed  from  the  business,  of  this  country,  are  as  patent, 
or  are  to  be  made  as  patent,  to  the  citizens  of  other 
states,  who  owe  us  no  allegiance,  as  to  the  people 
of  our  colonies,  who  are  also  our  fellow- subjects. 

If  this  be  the  fair  and  full  development  of  free- 
trade,  and  if  that  be  fixed  as  our  rule  from  this  time 
forward,  then  we  are  a  people  burthencd  for  nothing, 
and  if  the  colonists  do  not  rebel  against  us,  we  should 
take  leave  respectfully  to  rebel  against  them.  The 
position  of  the  colonists,  on  the  whole,  is  enviable. 
They  want  a  bishop  more  than  they  formerly  enjoyed : 
we  pay  for  the  bishop.  They  want  a  governor,  and 
a  number  of  officials :  generally  wo  pay  for  them. 
They  want  an  army :  for  the  army,  horse  and  foot, 
we  pay  the  bill.  They  want  a  fleet :  we  send  a  squa- 
dron to  cruise  round  their  coast,  and  attend  upon 
their  interests.  Fools  that  they  be,  they  want  law- 
yers: well,  we  havepaid  for  law  on  their  account,  what, 
if  laid  out  in  an  economical  way,  should  ruin  all  the 
colonies  on  the  face  of  the  earth  in  ten  years.*  For- 
tunately for  them,  the  money  was  squandered,  and  they 
are  not  ruined.  How  long  we  can  go  on  in  this  way, 
and  also  not  be  ruined,  is  a  mere  question  of  figures, 
to  be  settled  with  a  slate  and  a  slate-pencil ;  after  our 
means  are  given,  and  then  the  amount  that  we  sink 
annually  in  the  colonial  chasmf — for  we  may  as  well 
remember,  that  when  a  colonial  town  wants  a  har- 
bour, we  construct  it ;  when  a  colony  requires  a  canal, 
we  dig  it ;  when  a  bridge  is  needed,  we  build  it ;  when 
a  railway  is  proposed,  our  Government  is  expected 
to  talce  half  the  scrip,  and  that,  according  to  the 
habits  of  those  who  generally  take  scrip  now  in  such 
undertakings,  would  be  a  harmless  ceremony  ;  but 
then  the  Government  is  expected  to  pay  the  deposit. 

From  these  statements  it  may  be  readily  supposed 
that  we  are  adverse  to  colonies  and  colonizing,  as 
the  latter  has  been  misconducted,  and  the  former 
managed,  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant. The  colonies  have  been  kept  to  serve  as 
safety-yalves  to  the  laws  of  entail  and  primogeniture  ; 
and,  as  we  are  opposed  to  them,  we  necessarily  resist 
whatever  aids  and  abets  their  continuance.  The 
colonies  have  hitherto  suffered  in  public  estimation 
from  corniptions  that  do  not  necessarily  belong  to 
them.  They  have  been  victimised  in  fact,  and  in 
public  opinion,  not  upon  their  own  merits  or  deme- 
rits, but  in  consequence  of  evils  existing  at  home, 
and  originating  in  old  feudal  laws  and  observances, 
which  have  descended  to  us  from  the  crusaders  rather 


*  The  oolonies  meet  their  charges  now  under  this  head,  and, 
with  few  exceptions,  their  ecclesiastical  charges  also. 

t  The  amount  of  civil,  military,  and  naval  charges  is  £2,000,000 
to  £3,500,000  annually ;  but  there  are  extraordinary  grants. 


than  from  colonizers,  and  are  more  befiting  the  ob- 
jects and  the  practices  of  the  first  than  of  the  second 
class  of  emigrants.     Expensive  establishments  hare 
been  thrust  on  small  communities  which  they  did  not 
require.     Thus,  in  some  of  the  West  India  colonic--, 
after  ail  the  expense  incurred  by  this  countiy  for 
their  support,  the  taxes  raised  for  local  purposes  are 
unnecessarily  great.     There  is  a  governor,  and  his 
establishment,  for  Jamaica,  with  its  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  ;  of  whom,  perhaps, 
three-fourths,  or  seven-eighths,   are  negroes.     Ja- 
maica has  not  a  population  so  numerous  as  that  o{ 
Lanarkshire.      The  inhabitants  are  not  more  nu- 
merous than  thoso  of  Antrim  or  of  Down  county. 
They  are   scarcely  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Lancashire.     They  are  a  small  body, 
compared  with  the  masses  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.     They  are  one- sixth  of  the  inhabitants 
of  London  ;  scarcely  equal  to  the  numbers  in  Liver- 
pool ;  considerably  under  those  of  Manchester  and 
Salford ;  and  perhaps  still  farther  under  the  popa- 
lation  within  the  municipality  of   Glasgow. .  We 
have  run  up  this  catalogue  only  to  render  the  enor- 
mity of  the  heavy  expenses  incurred  more  apparent. 
The  people  of  Jamaica  are  not  blameable  for  them. 
They  may  be  spendthrifts,  as  we  have  heard  them 
civilly  designated,  although  in  that  case  there  is  less 
necessity  for  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends ;  and 
they  have  no  means  of  reducing  a  considerable  part 
of  the  expense  incurred  on  their  account,  and  no  di- 
rect means  of  reducing  that  heavy  portion  which 
comes  out  of  their  own  pockets.  Jamaica  is,  however, 
compai'ativoly  a  good  case.     Our  expenditure  for  its 
naval,  military,  and  civil  establishments,  is  compa- 
ratively small.     The  payments  on  accoont  of  the 
**  smaller  islands'' are,  taking  theproportion  of  popula- 
tion, 60  per  cent,  higher.    For  a  considerable  number 
of  past  years,  the  colonists  have  defrayed  the  immedi- 
ate civil  expenses  of  these  islands,  with  minute  excerp- 
tions.    The  military  and  naval  expenditure  are  Uio 
largest  items  of  our  outlay  on  their  account ;  and  on 
an  average  of  years  they  amount  very  nearly  to  three- 
fourths  of  a  million.     The  salaries  of  law  officer*, 
and  the  ofiicers  of  similar  establishments,  are  not, 
however,  fixed  by  the  local  legislatures.     They  bare 
neither  the  appointments,  nor  the  power  of  fixing  the 
returns,  except  as  we  have  said,  in  an  indirect  way. 
At  present  one  local  legislature  is  at  war  with  tlto 
Colonial  Office.     A  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  is  re- 
quired in  official  salaries.     The  authorities  refuse  tu 
make  the  reduction,  and  the  legislature  suspend  tbt* 
supplies.     The  remedy  is  constitutional,  although  it 
is  also  troublesome.     Our  intention  does  not  indadys 
a  catalogue  of  colonial  grievances,  bat  ia  satiaiiod 
merely  by  taking  this  note  of  the  fact^  that  the  We^l 
India  colonies  pay  a  heayy  local  taxation,  that  nut^fai 
be  greatly  reduced  by  grouping  them  together  onUtj 
one  local  management.     Until  the  introduction  o 
steam  navigation,  that  union  was  not  impoasible»  ba 
inconrenient.  Since  then  it  is  more  convenient.    Th^ 
use  of  steam-power  has  brought  the  colonies  xie«rfi 
to  each  other  ;  and  it  has  also  bronght  them  ne&tv 
to  the  mother-country,  for  other  puxposes,  to  vlii4H 
we  will  refer  hereafter.     The  North  Ameriean    o 


lonists  are  not  so  largely  taxed.  There  is  not,  iii<i«iit3^ 
any  class  of  people,  liying  in  ciTilizatioD)  more  li^ls  ti 
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taxed  thftn  them ;  and  yet  we  beliere  that  the  jane 
tion  of  the  whole  under  one  legislatore  would  be  found 
fr>r  their  ultimate  benefit.      The  disorganization  of 
fhese  colonies  may  be  learned,  from  the  ludicrous 
existence  between  them  of  separate,  and,  in  some  in< 
stances,  of  hostile  tariffs.     It  is,  perhaps,  still  more 
ludicrous,  to  receive  from  the  Canadian  Legislature 
a  hostile  and  protective  tariff,  directed  against  the 
mauufactures  of  this  country,  and  to  find  that  it  has 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Crown,  through  Earl 
Grey,  who  declares  himself  to  be  a  free-trader  of  the 
parest  colour.     We  do  not  suppose  that  Earl  Grey 
crer  read  that  tariff,  or  having  read,  that  ho  under- 
stood its  object.    By  idlposing  an  ad  vcUorem  duty  on 
manufactures,  debiting  on  their  value  the  amount  of 
freight  and  charges,  the  Canadians  have  really  es- 
tablished a  discriminative  duty  in  favour  of  United 
States'  goods  to  a  certain  amount ;  and  they  have 
leried  a  large  protective  duty  in  favour  of  such  ar- 
ticles as  they  manufacture.     This  new  tariff  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Crown,  through  the  Colonial 
Office,  last  autumn  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  profes- 
sions in  favour  of  free-trade  made  by  Mr.   Hawes 
and  Earl  Grey,  the  officials  who   are  responsible 
to  the  public  on  the  subject,  we  are  not  aware 
that  the  error  has  attracted  any  attention  in  Parlia- 
ment ;   but  it  has  been  a  source  of  annoyance  to 
merchants  connected  with  the  Canadian  trade,  and 
it  led,  amongst  other  causes,  to  a  considerable  re- 
daction in  the  export  of  manufactures  during  the 
recent  spring.       This  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
Canadian  Legislature  is  more  unjustifiable,  as,  with 
the  exception  of  timber,  which  is  taxed  for  revenue, 
every  obstacle  to  the  free  importation  of  the  produce 
^f  these  colonies  into  this  country  has  been  with- 
drawn ;  while  a  charge  of  nearly  J&d00,000  per  annum 
is  incurred  for  their  naval  and  military  expenditure, 
and  discharged  by  our  Exchequer.     This  species  of 
disorganization  cannot  continue  long.    The  people  of 
this  country,  as  the  facts  become  known,  will  resent 
practices  of  this  nature.     In  their  resentment  they 
may  adopt  impolitic  measures  to  relieve  themselves 
from  a  burden,  and  cast  away  property,  because  it 
has  hitherto  produced  no  return. 

Mr.  Porter,  in  his  work  on  the  resources  of  the 
British  nation,  has  a  preliminary  chapter  on  the 
<*c»lonial  system,  wherein  he  classes  their  advantages 
as  positive  and  negative ;  but  after  reading  carefully 
the  eight  or  nine  octavo  pages  devoted  to  the  subject, 
W'>  do  not  see  a  positive  advantage  mentioned,  fur- 
ther than  that  colonies  afford  a  field  for  profitable 
enterprise  to  its  subjects,  and  add  to  the  power  and 
n^sources  of  the  parent  State.  He  does  not  show, 
in  any  way,  why  those  subjects,  who  are  not  colonists, 
should  be  taxed  to  pay  charges  expended  on  ac- 
'-f^unt  of  the  colonies ;  and  he  does  not  mention  any 
rnstanoe  where  the  colonies  can  add  to  the  power 
ind  resoorees  of  this  country,  upon  his  system  of 
[Kylitical  economy. 

There  is  one  negative  political  advantage  men- 
3oned  bj  him,  when  he  says,  that  if  a  war  occurred 
ftween  as  and  the  United  States^  the  harbours  of 
Vova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  would  be  better  in 
mr  keeping  than  in  that  of  our  opponents.  A  war 
night  arise  between  us  and  the  United  States  for 
uany  reaaoni ;  but  the  most  probable  reason  is  in 


connexion  with  the  colonies.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  probability,  we  think,  of  the  United  States 
becoming  a  piratical  power,  like  Algiers  of  old,  and 
attacking  the  peaceable  ships  of  commerce  on  the 
ocean.  There  is  not  any  fear  that  the  States  will 
seek  to  cross  the  Atlantic  with  an  invading  army, 
for  the  purpose  of  annexing  these  islands,  and  con- 
verting them  into  a  new  star  and  stripe.  There  arc, 
indeed,  proposals  to  form  volunteer  corps  in  the 
States,  with  the  intention  of  assisting  the  Irish  .Con- 
federates in  proclainung  the  young  Irish  republic, 
that  exists  in  Mr.  Martin's  dreams,  and  Mr.  Meagher's 
visions.  These  movements  belong  to  the  Irish  resi- 
dents in  the  States,  and  to  the  approximation  of  a 
Presidential  election.  The  two  parties  in  the  Western 
Republic,  and  the  gentlemen  who  are  ambitious  of 
Presidential  honours,  naturally  speak  evil  of  Britain 
towards  the  close  of  a  Presidential  term,  with  the 
view  of  securing  Irish  voters,  who  are  numerous  in 
the  States.  This  practice  is  neither  manly  nor  pacific; 
but  when  we  consider  all  the  wiles  and  snares  set 
around  the  hustingsand  polling-booths  of  this  country, 
we  must  in  charity  permit  liberty  of  speech  to  the  Tay- 
lors and  the  Clays  of  the  West.  There  is  no  great 
reason  to  apprehend  an  invasion  of  Galway  from  New 
York  or  Baltimore,  by  anything  more  deadly  than 
dollars  and  Indian  com — commodities  of  which  we 
can  take  our  share  without  murmuring.  War  with 
the  States  must  be  a  war  concerning  the  colonies; 
and  Mr.  Porter,  in  advocating  the  advantage  of  the 
colonies  to  us,  during  hostilities  with  the  States,  for- 
got that  their  most  probable  cause  is  the  colonial 
connexion  with  Britain.  That,  no  doubt,  would  form 
a  very  bad  reason  for  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  altogether  unjustifiable ;  but  the 
ambition  and  grasping  character  of  their  statesmen 
and  people  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  a  calamity,  but 
one  that  exists,  and  we  have  merely  to  take  a  calm 
view  of  our  position  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Porter  proceeds  farther,  and  states  that  the 
colonies  should  be  like  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  in- 
tegral portions  of  the  British  Empire.  Will  they  pay 
taxes  like  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  ?  In  that  case, 
the  commercial  advantage  of  their  possession  would 
be  apparent ;  but  we  do  not  anticipate  their  voluntary 
subjection  to  tho  budget.  This,  celebrated  statist 
will  not  succeed  in  persuading  them  to  come  under 
the  yoke  of  Sir  Charles  Wood;  and  therefore  we 
need  not  pause  with  him  for  ono  moment  to  survey 
his  imaginary  coalition  of  Yorkshire  with  tho 
Bahamas,  and  Lancashire  with  the  Bermudas: — 
**  Emancipate  your  colonies  from  all  the  shackles 
with  which  your  shop-keeping  spirit  has  loaded  them ; 
let  them  be  free  to  adopt  such  commercial  regulations 
as  each  may  find  best  suited  to  its  circumstances,  and 
you  may  then  safely  proceed  to  emancipate  yourselves 
from  the  countervailing  shackles  that  you  have  im- 
posed upon  your  own  commerce."  And  when  that  is 
done,  w^e  cannot  perceive  any  advantage  to  accrue  to 
Britain  from  the  possession  of  colonies. 

We  advocate  the  colonial  system  as  the  only 
means  left  to  us  of  demonstrating  before  the  world 
the  advantages  of  free- trade  ;  and  of  enjoying  the 
benefits  that  would  result  from  free  and  enlarged  in- 
tercourse amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

That  is  one  reason  for  retaining  the  colonies;  and 
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a:iother  is,  that  they  are  our  property — that  is  to  say, 
the  property  of  the  people,  in  a  different  sense  alto- 
gether from  the  islands  in  which  they  live  ;  for  the 
latter,  -nith  few  and  unimportant  exceptions,  have 
been  allocated  to  piivate  individuals. 

The  people  of  this  country  have,  moreover,  given 
value  for  Uie  colonies.  They  have  been  purchased 
with  their  money.  Of  the  huge  debt  hanging  upon 
this  nation,  these  colonies  form  the  only  tangible  re- 
turn. There  is  national  honour,  which  we  cannot 
bring  into  the  market,  and  national  liberty,  which  we 
cannot  put  into  price-lists ;  and  the  colonies  are  the 
only  tangible  produce  of  the  war,  and  the  only  pro- 
perty remaining  to  us  for  the  debt. 

This  fact  seems  to  be  overlooked  in  all  discussions 
on  the  colonies.  The  waste  lands  there  are  consider- 
ed to  be  the  property  of  the  colonists.  Their  proceeds 
are  used  up  for  colonial  purposes.  The  absolute  pro- 
perty that  the  people  of  this  country  have  in  them  is 
forgotten.  And  yet  the  indisputable  fact  exists,  that 
the  entire  colonial  possessions,  hitherto  unallocated, 
are  the  public  property  of  this  nation,  in  the  same 
sense,  and  in  the  full  verity  that  the  fleet,  the  ord- 
nance, the  forts,  the  public  establishments,  and  the 
houses  of  Parliament,  are  the  property  of  the  public. 
The  poorest  man  who  pays  taxes  is  in  reality  a  land- 
owner. His  land  is  mortgaged  for  his  debts.  Per- 
haps it  is  mortgaged  for  more  than  its  value ;  but  that 
will  not  form  any  reason,  while  he  must  continue  to 
meet  the  burden  of  the  bond,  that  his  power  should 
be  weakened  by  the  gratuitous  concession  to  another 
of  his  property. 

The  manner  in  which  emigration  works  has  never 
been  correctly  and  generally  understood.  The  emi- 
grant, while  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  this  country, 
had  his  labour  pre-mortgaged  to  a  considerable 
amount.  The  interest  of  the  national  debt  is  more 
than  £l  annually,  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  country, 
young  and  old.  Assuming  the  number  of  families 
at  six  millions,  which  is,  indeed,  above  the  last  cen- 
sus, the  interest  of  the  debt,  falling  upon  each,  is 
equal  to  £5  yearly.  That  charge  is  not  equally  dis- 
tributed ;  and  it  is  not  equable  that  this  should  be 
the  case ;  but  it  falls  heavily  upon  the  labouring  and 
the  middle  classes  of  society.  When,  however,  a 
family  emigrates,  their  portion  of  the  annual  charge 
is  distributed  amongst  those  who  remain.  They  es- 
cape from  that  time  this  annual  payment.  Their 
industry  is  emancipated  from  the  burden  that  pressed 
upon  it  here,  but  something  is  thereby  added  to  the 
pressure  on  those  that  remain.  That  is  the  first  re- 
sult of  emigration. 

The  second  is  already  noticed.  The  parties  who 
got  away  by  paying  a  small  sum  for  land  that  they 
are  able  to  occupy,  imagine  that  they  have  purchased 
for  themselves,  as  a  society,  the  freehold  of  all  the 
waste  land  within  the  frontier  of  their  settlement. 
We  thus  not  only  relieve  them  from  a  burden,  but 
endow  them  at  the  same  time. 

In  addition  to  these  advantages,  government  grants 
are  given  for  emigration.  We  not  only  release  emi- 
grants from  a  debt ;  but  we  pay  them  for  going,  and 
bestow  upon  them  property.  We  infer  that  this 
system  cannot  be  permanent.  The  people  will  in 
quire  into  these  subjects,  in  what  Mr.  Porter  callfi  a 
"  shopkeeping  spirit."     That  is  the  only  spirit  in 


which  we  can  colonize  succefsfdUy.  The  profit  of 
individuals  becomes  the  profit  of  the  State ;  and  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  profit  and  permaasnt 
public  good  run  in  one  channel.  By  gaining  the  one 
we  secure  the  other;  and  by  sacrificing  national  gain 
we  will  accomplish  little  general  good. 

We  cannot  think  any  proposition  clearer  than  thii, 
that,  on  Mr.  Porter's  principles,  which  are  in  the  aa* 
oendancy,  there  can  only  be  loss  in  the  possession  of 
colonies,  and  that,  as  they  extend  and  multiply) 
our  loss  must  increase.  Political  influence  cannot 
be  conferred  or  strengthened  by  them,  fi>r  they  re- 
quire to  be  defended  at  some  cost  of  political  power; 
and  they  neither  increase  the  revenue  of  the  originsl 
state,  nor  its  material  of  aggression  or  defence. 

Oolonies  may  be  established  on  the  present  system 
as  a  contribution  towards  the  settlement  of  the  world 
They  may  be  fostered,  and  have  been  fostered  to  some 
extent,  as  large  poor-houses  or  peni  teutiaries.  To  one 
class  the  unemployed  may  be  sent  to  earn  bread ;  to 
another  the  vicious  may  be  transported  to  earn  vir- 
tue.    Nobody,  however,  dreams  that  breaking  road* 
metal  in  the  pay  of  a  relief  committee ;  or  foUowiog 
the  exercises  prescribed  at  Perth  or  Pentonville,  9X 
the  request  of  the  public  prosecutor;  has  ia  any  msji* 
ner  increased  the  political  power  or  inflaqice  of  tlu« 
land ;  and  these  results  will  not  be  promoted  by  the 
same  practices  on  an  enlarged  scale.    Mr.  Porter  says, 
indeed,  that  the  taste  for  British  manofactores  viU 
remain  with  the  colonists,  and  their  ability  to  par* 
chase  them  will  be  increased ;  but  it  does  not  appeur 
that  the  inclination  to  buy  our  goods,  and  the  mease 
of  paying  for  them,  would  be  naturally  less  in  the 
emigrant's  family  of  Iowa,  than  in  the  household  of 
the  colonist  at  New  Zealand  ;  while  Iowa  costs  as 
nothing,  and  New  Zealand  will  absorb  many  millioiLS 
sterling  before  it  be  independent. 

We  know  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  dealings  of 
the  colonists  with  our  manufacturers  are  far  greater 
than  the  transactions  of  emigrants  who  settle  in  the 
United  States.  The  purchases  of  the  colonist  in  tht 
North  American  colonies  are,  compared  with  those  ot 
the  emigrant  in  the  States,  as  five  to  one,  or  thereby : 
those  of  the  Australian,  as  eight  to  one ;  and  of  tin 
West  Indian,  in  ordinary  periods,  as  six  or  seven  to 
one.  These  extra  purchases  may  be  obtained  on  a 
bad  principle,  but  they  show,  at  any  rate,  that  a  great 
change  may  occur  upon  the  full  realisation  of  Mr. 
Porter's  principles,  which  are  adopted  by  the  Govern* 
ment  and  by  the  Legislature. 

The  recoil  firom  a  high  state  of  monopoly  and  pro- 
tective duties  may  have  carried  us  further  than  fret* 
trade.  The  inquiry  has  been  suggested  already.  At 
this  moment  we  know  that  many  of  those  mereanliie 
men,  whose  influence  ultimately,  when  combined, 
moves  cabinets,  are  more  than  doubtful  on  the  s»ul»- 
ject.  We  have  confounded  together  all  protection  is 
one  deep  ban  ;  but  protective  duties  are  of  two  daaaes 
There  is  ^t  the  monopoly  of  a  class,  like  the  corn- 
laws,  which  necessarily  injures  other  clasaeay  ow 
there  is  next  the  monopoly  of  a  nation,  wbieh  nuui 
be  shared,  more  or  less,  amongst  the  whole  a&tioa 
according  to  the  equitable  distribution  of  profit! 
The  corn-law  of  the  United  States*  f>r  exanipli 
creates  a  monopoly,  but  not  one  calculated  to  inoreaa 
the  cost  of  bread,  because  there  is  a  great  abimd«aci 
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of  land  viUiin  the  borders  of  the  States  to  reclaim ; 
and  any  man  who  deems  corn  too  high  in  prioe,  can 
cultirate  more  land  for  his  own  use,  and  that  of 
others.  Then  an  import  duty  may  be  protective,  as 
all  import  duties,  leried  on  goods  which  can  be  pro- 
duced within  the  country  where  the  tax  is  paid,  really 
are ;  but  it  may  not  fall  altogether,  or  even  in  any 
part,  on  the  consumers.  Any  fixed  tax  of  that  na- 
toie  must  be  partly  paid  by  the  producer.  The  taxes 
leried  in  the  United  States  on  our  manufactures  are 
not  entirely  paid  by  the  consumers  there.  They  are 
met  in  some  proportion  by  the  shippers  here.  They 
hare  the  undoubted  result  of  causing  the  consumer 
io  the  States  to  buy  more  home,  and  fewer  imported 
j^oods,  than  the  colonist ;  although  his  condition  in 
life,  means  of  purchase,  and  desire  to  possess  luxu- 
ries or  necessaries  must  be  equal. 

The  colonies  also  stand  to  the  people,  if  our  views 
be  correct,  in  a  different  relation  from  any  other 
qaarter  of  the  globe.  The  people  may  repudiate  their 
possession — ^they  may  refuse  their  property— they  may 
alienate  this  heritage,  for  a  principle,  for  a  theory, 
or  for  nothing ;  but  the  colonies,  extending  oyer  land 
equal  to  all  Europe  in  extent  and  in  fertility,  are 
theirs  in  the  meantime,  to  use  or  to  renounce.  Pro- 
tection, in  their  case,  is  something  very  different  from 
protection  to  the  land,  or  the  land's  produce,  be- 
longing to  private  persons.  It  is  a  great  object  for 
the  people,  if  they  rightly  view  the  facts  and  conse- 
quences to  make  these  lands  profitable.  There  is 
hanging  over  us  a  debt  of  eight  hundred  millions. 
Are  we  for  ever  to  leare  this  debt  accumulating  on, 
and  pressing  down  the  energies  of  the  empire  ?  Very 
few  individuals  hare  considered  that  subject ;  but  we 
warn  the  fundholders  that  it  may  be  considered  dur- 
ing extreme  distress  by  angry  multitudes.  We  do 
not  say  tiiat  their  decision  would  ultimately  be  bene- 
ficial either  to  them  or  to  the  interests  of  their  land. 
The  debt  is  intimately  interwoven  with  our  national 
existeoee.  It  could  only  be  cancelled,  unless  in  pay- 
ment, at  a  cost  of  dishonesty  and  suffering  far  ex- 
ceeding its  value.  But  this  fact  may  not  weigh 
greatly  in  a  period  of  intense  suffering.  The  re- 
cent conduct  of  those  who,  in  Parliament,  repre- 
s^t  the  money  interest,  has  been  extremely  selfish. 
They  advocate  the  utmost  freedom  of  trade  in  every 
commodity  except  money ;  and  they  maintain  the 
correney-laws  and  the  bank-restriction  act  by  the 
foul  mockery  of  appointing  a  committee,  consist- 
ing of  a  majority  of  members,  pledged  to  the 
teeth  in  their  favour;  to  consider  their  operation. 
They  nominate  Sir  Charles  Wood  and  Sir  Robert 
Pt>cl,  with  a  majority  of  their  retainers,  to  try  them- 
selves! The  language  used  by  several  legislators 
eonneeted  with  that  party  has  become  watchwords 
of  agitation.  Sir  James  Graham  says,  '*/<  is  tmr 
duty  to  chtaptn  everything.  He  forgets  ''  corn  and 
eurrenoy.''  fie  forgets  that  one  thing,  ''  character," 
at  Nethierby,  has  been  cheapened  already  until  it  is 
worthleBS.  '*  It  is  our  duty  to  cheapen  everything,** 
Have  we  not  artificially  enhanced  money?  Are 
«e  net  paying  in  gold  what  we  borrowed  in  depre- 
ciated paper?  Is  not  Sir  James  Graham  sup- 
porting a  most  emel  monopoly  in  banking  with 
free  trade  on  his  lips?  Does  he  not  aid  in  chok- 
ing thoflo  chamiels  through  which  the  life-blood  oi 


trade  should  be  flowing  free  ?  Some  days  ago  we  no- 
ticed, in  the  densest  quarter  of  a  large  manufacturing 
town,  bills  on  the  walls  addressed  to  free-traders. 
They  contained  a  quotation  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Cob^ 
den's,  in  which  he  is  represented  as  saying  that  the 
ship-wrights  of  America  wrought  longer  hours,  and 
took  shorter  time  to  dinner,  than  those  of  this  country. 
The  use  made  of  this  statement  on  the  bill  is  per- 
ceptible. It  was  an  incautious  assertion.  Ship- 
carpenters  here  work  for  a  sufficiently  long  period 
of  the  day.  They  take  generally  an  hour  for  dinner, 
and  politicians  do  not  dine  in  shorter  time.  The 
Americans  may  toil  longer.  Their  struggle  is  for 
gold.  Their  ruling  passion  is  avarice.  They  may 
work  longer,  and  we  believe  that  they  also  die  ont 
sooner;  but  there  is  something  in  life  better  worth 
living  for  than  money.  A  life  entirely  passed  in 
accumulating  the  means  to  live  is  a  great  cala- 
mity. A  million  of  such  lives  in  one  land  during 
one  generation,  are  a  million  of  great  calamities. 
Mr.  Cobdon  must  know,  that  the  people  repealed 
the  corn-laws  in  the  hope  thereby  of  working  for 
a  shorter  part  of  each  day  ;  of  getting  a  better 
dinner,  and,  perhaps,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  longer 
for  its  consumption.  They  did  not  repeal  them  to 
cheapen  wages,  to  lengthen  work,  and  to  reduce  its 
price.  They  were  not  mistaken  if  they  obtain  free- 
trade  ;  but  with  mongrel  trade,  such  as,  vith  the  li- 
berty of  Parliament,  we  say  that  they  enjoy  at  pi'e- 
sent,  they  may  find  their  calculations  erroneous. 

We  revert  to  our  subject:  there  are  the  colonies; 
here  is  the  debt.  Of  these  colonies,  the  debtors  are 
landlords.  They  can  alienate  their  freeholds,  bat 
they  will  not  thereby  be  richer.  Towards  the  re- 
daction of  thd  debt,  the  colonies  have  done  nothing 
yet ;  but  that  forms  no  reason  for  their  continued 
barrenness.  There  is  a  principle  enounced  in  Mr. 
Porter's  book  of  which  we  approve,  namely,  that  a 
council  for  the  management  of  the  colonies  should  be 
framed  independent  of  Ministerial  changes.  There 
is  another  principle  obscurely  hinted  at  in  the  same 
work,  which  we  adopt,  ''Colonial  Representation  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament."  But  taxation  follows 
representation,  as  forming  a  part  of  the  right  to  be 
represented ;  and  only,  we  add,  a  part*  There  is  a 
right  to  be  represented  irrespective  of  paying  taxes. 
If  a  community  is  to  be  bound  in  any  way  by  laws  to 
be  made  in  a  representative  body,  it  has  a  right  to  be 
heard  there.  Tax-paying  forms  a  right  also.  It 
were  indeed  easy  to  put  the  theory  in  numerals  thus  : 
One  community  of  100,000  persons  is  allowed  two 
representatives  in  the  general  council.  It  pays  taxes. 
Another  community  of  the  same  number  is  equally 
affected  by  the  general  legislation,  except  that  it  does 
not  pay  taxes.  It  were  just,  then,  to  allow  this  last 
community  one  representative.  Then  it  may  be  ob- 
jected, that  the  colonies  are  distant,  and  could  not 
elect  representatives  annually.  When,  however,  An- 
nual Parliaments  are  the  rule,  there  might  still  be 
exceptions,  fairly  and  constitutionally,  in  favour  of 
triennial,  quinquennial,  or  septennial  election  of  the 
colonial  representatives,  although  for  those  from 
North  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  any  period 
longer  than  triennial  would  be  unnecessary. 

The  practice  of  granting  larger  tracts  of  land  to 
particular  individaals  than  they  can  be  reasonably 
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Bat  other  nations  had  also  been  working  secretly 
in  the  same  cause.  Already  the  ^ame  was  smoul- 
dering ;  and  when  France  gave  the  signal,  the  insur- 
rection of  right  against  might  was  uniyersal.  Nations 
which  had  been  long  suffering  under  the  iron  hand  of 
a  foreign  rule,  such  as  Lombardy,  Poland,  Hungary, 
&c.,  saw,  in  the  success  of  France,  that  the  time  for 
their  liberation  was  arrived.  In  some  countries,  so 
long  had  they  been  under  foreign  sway,  that  it  seemed, 
from  lapse  of  time,  to  have  become  a  right ;  in  others, 
it  was  more  recent ;  still  both  equally  deemed  that  no 
power  but  mere  force  retained  them  to  their  gover- 
nors. Diplomatic  treaties  had  made  one  the  master 
and  the  other  the  slave ;  but  before  the  eternal  justice 
of  God  and  the  voice  of  liberty,  such  pieces  of  parch- 
ment were  worse  than  useless.  When  the  power  of 
the  oppressed  became  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  op- 
pressors, such  treaties  were  cast  aside,  as  being  formed 
only  for  and  by  one  party;  and  each  asserted  his 
rights,  not  with  fear  and  trembling,  but  with  force 
and  determination. 

The  reality  and  life  of  rerolution  in  Europe  has 
been  proved  by  the  fact  that  France  has  taken  only 
a  moral  part  in  the  movement.  Each  people  has  gone 
to  work  in  its  own  way,  for  its  own  ends ;  and  ener- 
getically have  they  all  rejected  even  the  thought  of 
Gallic  intervention — most  of  all,  those  which  were 
most  liberal  in  themselves. 

At  the  Revolution  of  1789,  when  France  pro- 
claimed her  principles  to  the  world,  she  aspired,  big 
with  her  new  faith  and  her  new  greatness,  to  make 
converts  of  nations  who  Y^ere  not  then  prepared  for 
it ;  she  added,  too,  as  much  ambition  as  sympathy — 
perhaps  more.  But  the  France  of  the  present  day 
is  far  different,  and  has,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  learned  by 
past  en'ors  and  misfortunes  not  to  fall  a  second  time 
into  the  same  blunders.  The  great  military  force  and 
reputation  of  France  have  always  been  a  cause  of 
fear  and  jealousy  to  her  neighbours.  They  think 
that  she  only  waits  for  a  fitting  opportunity  to  extend 
her  boundaries  to  their  old  limits,  to  dominate  as  be- 
fore oyer  Europe.  The  present  Revolution,  however, 
by  no  means  implies  this.  It  is  not  a  revolution  of 
propagandism,  nor  one  having  for  its  object  and  end 
territorial  aggrandisement,  but  rather  one  rendered 
necessary  by  change  of  times  and  circumstances — 
one  which,  after  the  first  necessary  yiolence,  without 
which  such  a  great  political  change  could  not  have 
been  accomplished,  will  give  to  the  world  daily  proofs 
of  its  moderation ;  and  by  thus  confining  itself  to  its 
own  greatness,  will  become  irresistible.  All  remem- 
ber with  what  grandeur  both  of  idea  and  of  language 
M.  Lamartine  announced  to  the  world  the  pacific  sen- 
timents of  the  infant  republic.  It  was  a  happy  in- 
auguration of  the  new  system  of  politics,  intended  to 
produce  hope  and  confidence  in  the  midst  of  fear  and 
consternation ;  but  while  it  was  sufficiently  concilia- 
tory to  foreign  nations,  the  true  interests  of  France 
were  not  forgotten.  It  was  a  line  between  that  revo- 
lutionary system,  which  woulddeclare  war  against  all 
kings,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  without  even  con- 
sulting them,  and  that  of  the  fallen  monarchy — too 
easily  abandoning  the  cause  of  the  people  to  enter 
into  alliances  with  other  governments  ;  in  fine,  be- 
tween the  folly  of  war  and  the  fanaticism  of  peace. 
A  lofty  position  was  taken.     Peace  was  offered  to 


Europe  as  a  debt  payable  to  civilization ;  but  France 
did  not  the  less  declare  that  she  was  ready  to  sup- 
port abroad  what  she  had  just  achieved  at  borne, 
should  any  nation  consider  it  as  its  right  or  duty  to 
contest  her  claim  to  be  governed  as  she  thought  propor. 

Here  France  acted  in  accordance  with  a  true  re- 
gard both  to  her  liberty  and  her  honour.  She  showed 
her  moderation  in  the  hour  of  victory,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  perfect  consciousness  in  the  right  of  a 
great  nation  to  keep  a  reserve  sufficient  to  allow  of 
her  free  action  as  future  events  might  require.    The 
politics  expounded  by  M.  Lamartine,  while  they  ex- 
pressed the  firm  determination  of  France  to  per&o- 
vere  in  her  republican  career,  breathed  also  the  en- 
larged sentiments  of  a  great  politician,  determined 
to  allow  neither  sect  nor  faction  to  engage  his  country 
in  war  in  any  other  cause  but  her  own.     Thus  was 
the  revolutionary  principle  consolidated.     But  the 
Revolution  of  February,  1848,  did  not  at  all  suit  the 
views  of  the  established  governments  around.     The 
monarchists  were  not  slow  in  propagating  the  belief 
that  France,  once  under  a  republic,  would  again  dis- 
play her  old  ambitious  and  warlike  habits.     They 
hinted  that  designs  were  already  formed,  by  which 
the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Appenines,  would  again 
form  her  boundaries.   They  declared  that,  after  atro- 
cious intestine  massacre,  she  would  probably  stud 
her  armies  to  sweep  like  a  whirlwind  over  all  Europe, 
Already  the  Germans  were  alarmed — companies  of 
immigrants  who,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, had  taken  the  opportunity  to  return  to  their 
own  country,  were  met,  not  as  brothers,  but  as  fws. 
Every  one  that  came  from  France  was  looked  upun 
with  suspicion.    They  were  propagandists,  who  came 
to  overturn  existing  systems,  and  to  throw  everything 
into  anarchy  and  confasion. 

Thus  France,  surrounded  by  hostile  ideas,  was  in 
danger  of  seeing  herself  reduced  to  renew  the  pro- 
digies of  1702  against  a  coalition  of  the  whole  of 
Europe.     Moderation  was,  therefore,  necessary.     It 
was  the  line  of  politics  not  only  the  most  just,  b'lt 
also  the  most  able,  and  already  she  reaps  the  hapj  y 
fruits  of  the  policy  of  which  Lamartine  was  tho  ex- 
ponent.   Once  recovered  from  the  fear  that  Prau*-o 
would  interfere,  the  nations,  left  in  peace  to  work 
out  their  own  changes,  gradually  advanced ;  while, 
had  France  interfered,  too  anxious  to  protect  them- 
selves from  foreign  invasion,  they  would  have  ne- 
glected their  own  reforms,  and  have   retrograded. 
Although  all  have  still  much  to  effect,  much  h&s  al«o: 
already  been  achieved.     Belgium  has  reache<l  ihtfl 
extreme  limit  attainable  by  a  nation,  which,  with  per- 
fectly democratic  principles,  would  retain  a  king.  Hol-j 
land  has  made  largo  reforms  in  her  constitution.    ThJ 
Scandinavian  States  have  also  made  an  onward  Tn<rt& 
in  the  proper  direction.    Prussia  has  disembarrassed 
herself  from  the  historical  system  created  by  her  kinn 
and  from  all  the  traditions  of  the  middle  ages.    Aq3 
tria,  so  long  the  stronghold  of  despotism,  has  also  fel; 
the  spirit  of  revolutionary  principles  pass  over  hi?r 
The  whole  of  Germany  moves  onward  in  nnlty  tcJ 
wards  liberty.     Italy  is  in  progress  towards  regeiK^ 
ration ;  and  even  aristocratic  Poland  naakes  a  doadl 
effort  to  rise  like  a  phosnix  from  its  ashek.    Sdch  a« 
a  few  of  the  great  changes  which  have  been  produce 
by  the  French  Bevolution }  and  if  we  obnaider  tlJ 
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short  time  in  which  they  have  been  accomplished,  we 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  wonder — changes  which, 
on  ordinary  occasions,  would  ha^e  taken  many  years, 
hare  thus  been  brought  about  in  a  few  months ;  and 
if  we  take  into  consideration  the  different  interests 
inTolTed,  and  the  dangers  and  uncertainties  attend- 
ing all  political  alterations,  we  cannot  but  be  struck 
vith  the  little  loss  of  property  sustained,  and  the  few 
lirea  that  have  been  sacrificed.  Count  the  lives  and 
enumerate  the  results.  Recollect  that  revolution  has 
knocked  nearly  balf-a>dozen  times  at  the  gate  of  ab- 
solutist Vienna,  and  gained  admission,  that  its  wings 
are  flapping  over  the  Danube,  that  it  sits  at  Frank- 
fort Let  ns  note  this  one  phase.  The  political  re- 
volution sits  at  Frankfort,  whence  it  hopes  to  unite 
and  emancipate  Germany,  to  give  it  German  fleets 
and  German  armies ;  and  already,  in  its  anxiety  to 
aggrandise  this  rast  confederation,  it  has  got  up  a 
war  with  Denmark.  Let  us  recollect  that  the  Reve- 
lation has  put  in  motion,  in  Germany  alone,  Ger- 
mans, Danes,  Rlyrians,  Poles,  Bohemians,  Hunga- 
rians, the  Sclaronians  of  all  races— all  striying  for 
different  objects. 

But  before  we  enter  upon  the  consideration  of 
Germany,  a  word  or  two  more  relative  to  Holland, 
Switzerland,  and  Belgium,  will  much  assist  the  ex- 
amination of  the  present  state  of  revolutionary 
Europe. 

The  Revolntion  in  Switzerland,  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesoits,  the  yictory  of  the  United  Diet  represent- 
ing the  nation  over  the  cantons,  in  which  the  priests 
had  succeeded  in  leading  the  fanatic  peasants  to  civil 
war,  must  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  every  person 
who  follows  the  political  movements  of  Europe.    But 
her  yictory,  once  gained,  Switzerland  has  presented 
a  model  to  the  rest  of  Europe.     While  all  around 
hare  been  in  convulsion,  she  has  been  quietly  and 
calmly  engaged  in  revising  her  federal  pact.    It  was 
fancied  that,  because  the  radical  party,  headed  by 
M.  Ochsenbein,  were,  during  the  civil  war,  energetic 
and  yigorons,  they  would,  in  the  hour  of  yictory,  be 
extreme  and  violent.     But  ever  since  the  11th  May, 
when  the  Diet  resumed  its  sitting,  M.  Ochsenbein  has 
been  the  devoted  friend  of  moderation  and  order. 
^'hen  M.  Nenhans  said  that  the  most  moderate  man, 
after  himself.  In  Switzerland,  was  M.  Ochsenbein,  he 
made  public  a  truth.*    This  is  the  more  interesting,  if 
we  examine  his  position.    Berne,  particularly  her  ex- 
treme party,  wished  wholly  to  annihilate  the  govern- 
ment of  the  cantons,  to  substitute  a  united  Switzer- 
land, with  Berne  for  a  capital.     It  was  in  this  spirit, 
and  with  a  view  to  centralization,  that  Berne  wished 
to  accept  the  overtures  of  alliance  with  Sardinia. 
But  M.  Ochsenbein  rejected  them,  and  the  first  ma- 
ri strata  of  Berne  was  thus  in  direct  antagonism  with 
lis  nation.     Then,  again,  while  firm  in  his  friend- 
inesB  to  the  revision  of  the  pact,  as  recommended 
tv  the  commission,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  M. 
)ehsenbein  opposed  vigorously  the  total  destruction 
f  cantonal  individuality.    But  Berne  wanted  unity, 
a  the  military  sense,  in  the  post-office,  in  the  can- 
ons, in   tlie  administration  of  justice;  and,  in  fact, 
esired  to  xnake  a  real  Switzerland  out  of  a  number 
f  little  cantons*    But  the  old  radical  president  op- 
oknI,  and  the  Diet  stood  by  him  in  his  opposition. 


^  See  B<vn€  dc4  Iknx  Momie^,  Jane  1, 1848, 


The  ultra-radicals  and  clubbists  on  this  at  once  de« 
sorted  him,  and  grouped  themselves  around  Staemfli« 
son-in-law  of  Professor  Snell,  radicalism  incarnate. 
They  determined  to  support  him  for  president  of  the 
Grand  Conseil,  and,  in  consequence,  of  the  Diet  for 
this  session ;  but  the  moderate  radicals  and  the  con- 
servatives united,  and  M.  Ochsenbein  was  re-elected 
by  121  votes  against  55  given  to  Staemfli.  But  de- 
spite this  check  to  the  ultra-radicals,  their  system, 
after  all,  prevails  to  a  certain  extent.  The  cantonal 
influence  is  virtually  annihilated;  and  should  the 
present  project  of  constitution  be  finally  sanctioned, 
the  Helvetic  Republic  ivill  be  governed  by  two  cham- 
bers, something  similar  to  the  American  model,  and 
by  a  directory  of  five  members,  with  a  president  and 
vice-president,  selected  out  of  the  Legislature.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  M.  Ochsenbein,  who  aims  at  the 
presidency  of  the  republic,  will  henceforth  prefer  the 
favour  of  collective  Switzerland  to  that  of  Berne. 
When  Berne  asked  that  the  constitution  should  be 
discussed  in  a  committee  instead  of  the  open  diet,  he 
opposed  them,  and  his  opposition  was  successful.  The 
same  occurred  when  Berne  wanted  two  chambers. 

We  thus  see  that  victory  having  remained  to  the 
radicals  in  Switzerland,  they  have  made  a  moderate 
and  conciliating  use  of  it.  We  may  expect,  therefore, 
that  Switzerland  will  not  be  much  cause  of  trouble 
to  Europe,  though.  In  case  of  war,  it  may  sufier  much 
from  its  proximity  to  Germany  and  France,  and  find 
some  difficulty  in  remaining  neuter. 

Belgium  is  in  a  somewhat  similar  position.  Gift- 
ed with  an  eminently  liberal  constitution  ever  since 
1830,  the  Belgians,  at  the  first  signal  of  the  He- 
volution  of  February,  rallied  round  it.  They  had 
a  complete  democracy,  with  an  hereditary  head,  while 
their  actual  king  was,  by  temperament  and  charac- 
ter, one  of  the  easiest  of  men.  Besides,  the  reformers 
had  just  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  clerical  and 
anti  liberal  party,  and  they  seemed  inclined  to  conso- 
lidate this  change  before  venturing  upon  a  republic. 
They  were  a  little  more  English  in  character,  and  con- 
stitutional monarchy  had  been  found  to  be  not  at  all 
incompatible  with  their  genius.  Without  an  aris- 
tocracy monopolising  place  and  power,  they  had  all 
the  advantages  of  our  system,  without  its  disadvan- 
tages. Under  these  circumstances,  the  republican 
party  became  extremely  isolated.  They  had  posses- 
sion of  a  large  society  called  the  Alliance,  in  which 
they  had  an  incontestible  majority ;  but  when  they 
had  been  used  by  the  moderates  in  the  victory  over 
the  clericals,  the  moderates  seceded,  and  founded  a 
radical  association,  favourable  to  democracy,  but  pre- 
serving for  the  time  being  the  hereditary  head  as  a 
means  of  order  and  stability.  This  is  the  Asaoda* 
turn  Liberale.  The  republicans,  however,  with  M. 
Gendebien  at  their  head,  are  full  of  energy  and  hope. 

Meanwhile,  the  Boger  ministry  have  shown  much 
wisdom  and  activity.  The  financial  position  is  diffi- 
cult, particularly  if  we  recollect  the  drag  which  Fle- 
mish Belgium  is  on  the  resources  of  the  monarchy, 
in  somewhat  a  similar  manner  that  Ireland  hangs 
like  a  millstone  round  our  neck.  In  the  meantime, 
the  republicans  call  for  rigid  economy,  perhaps  in 
part  to  make  themselves  popular  for  the  elections : 
the  ministers  reply  by  seeking  to  create  new  rer 
Bources,    They  have  demanded  ftud  obtained  leave 
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to  make  a  forced  lean  of  27  millions  from  those  who 
pay  taxes  for  land,  mortgages,  &c.,  and  who  receive 
state-pensions.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  new  form  of  taxation, 
hot  entitling  the  taxee  to  interest  for  his  advance, 
and  nltimate  repayment.  The  8ocitte  GentraU  has 
also  heon  allowed  to  make  an  issue  of  new  hank- 
notes,  as  legal  currency,  to  the  extent  of  30  millions, 
hut  solely  for  the  use  of  the  Savings  Banks,  of  which 
it  is  the  director.  The  government  has  thus  been  en- 
abled torepay  all  sum  8  deposited  in  the  Savings  Banks, 
however  great  the  run ;  and  it  is  proposed  henceforth 
to  make  them  national,  for  the  greater  safety  of  the 
depositors.  Though  difficult,  the  position  of  Belgium 
is  hopeful  and  encouraging,  as  long  as  the  scourge  of 
war  is  kept  from  her. 

Holland,  again,  though  making  little  noise  in  the 
world,  has  not  been  without  progression.  After  long 
hesitation  and  thinking  over  it,  with  all  the  prover- 
bial phlegm  of  Dutchmen,  it  has  begun  reforming. 
It  was  time.  On  the  9th  May  the  States-General 
met,  after  seven  weeks*  recess.  On  the  17th  March, 
they  had  named  a  commission  to  revise  and  modify 
the  fundamental  compact  of  the  monarchy.  A  month 
pravious  to  the  0th  of  May,  the  report  was  agreed  to, 
cmd  drawn  up,  but  the  States-General  were  not  sum- 
moned, because  of  ministerial  differences  on  this  fun- 
damental question.  But  Count  Schimmelpenninch 
and  General  Nepveu,  the  aristocratic  and  retrograde 
ministers,  having  retired,  the  ministry  entered  upon 
the  path  of  reform,  and  the  Dutch  a  prospect  of  con- 
stitutional, electoral,  and  clerical  roform. 

Eren  in  Holland  republicanism  is  rife,  for  General 
Nepveu,  in  the  letter  he  wrote  to  the  king,  contain- 
ing the  reasons  for  his  rosignation,  declared  that  the 
project  of  the  commission  of  the  17th  Maroh  was  im- 
pregnated with  republican  tendencies.  In  reality, 
tbero  is  but  one  thing  which  in  any  way  could  alarm 
the  monarchy,  and  that  is  the  expression  of  absolu- 
tism and  of  aristocratic  exclusiveness.  But  the  aris- 
tocratic faction  aro  very  blind  in  Holland ;  and  the 
struggle  may  strongthen  the  republican  party.  The 
longer  the  former  rosists  the  better  for  the  latter. 
StfU,  it  is  expected  that  all  change  will  be  effected 
without  revolution  of  a  violent  character. 

We  thus  find  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Holland, 
making  progress,  either  rapidly  or  slowly,  but  paci- 
fleally.  If  the  first  had  to  put  down  a  revolt  of  the 
Jesuits,  it  has  ample  security  that  such  a  movement 
will  be  attempted  no  more ;  while  in  Holland  and 
Belgium,  as  yet,  no  violence  of  any  kind  has  cast  a 
rude  veil  before  the  bright  vision  of  liberal  progress. 
If  we  look^  however,  a  little  more  particularly  into 
Germany,  we  shall  find,  that  from  the  habits  and 
dispositions  of  that  country,  the  great  battle  between 
new  and  old  ideas  is  to  be  fought  there.  Divided  into 
two  parties,  the  one,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
Revolution,  saw  the  hopes,  which  they  had  so  long 
cherished,  on  the  point  of  being  realised — ^they  were 
all  happiness  and  confidence ;  the  other  only  saw  an 
army  of  propagandists  ready  to  maroh  on  them,  and 
to  turn  the  order  which  then  reigned  into  anarohy 
and  confusion.  The  Frankfort  Diet  took  the  alarm, 
and  hastened  to  invite  all  the  German  princes  to 
unite  themselves,  so  as  the  better  to  resist  the  coming 
danger.  The  people,  however,  hailed  the  principles 
propagated  by  the  French  Republic  with  acclama- 


tion. A  general  movement  took  place.  It  began 
in  the  southern  provinces,  and  swept  northward 
till  it  reached  the  semi-feudal  and  despotic  sUtes. 
This  popular  movement  caused  a  oonsiderablo 
alann  to  the  Diet;  concessions  were  made,  and  each 
state  was,  as  a  first  measure,  allowed  the  regalation 
of  its  own  atlaira.  Tho  most  prudent  ceded  to  tho 
public  wishes.  The  Dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Ca»H 
and  the  Ring  of  Saxony,  pursued  an  opposite 
course,  and  sought,  by  every  means,  to  delay  the 
reforms  sought  .for.  The  King  of  Prussia  essayed 
to  restore  tranquillity,  in  according  a  periodical 
general  diet. 

Austria,  in  some  measure,  shaking  off  the  despotic 
fetters  with  which  she  had  been  so  long  bound,  pro- 
mised a  constitution  to  Bohemia  and  Hungary.  The 
King  of  Hanover,  on  his  part,  resisted,  as  was  to  he 
expected,  every  attempt  at  reform,  and  would,  on  no 
account,  hear  of  the  admission  of  the  deputies  of  the 
people  into  the  German  diet.  Throughout  the  whole 
nation,  the  excitement  continued  to  increase,  and 
from  revolutionary  speeches  and  placards,  the  peo- 
ple passed  to  deeds.  In  Suabia  and  Franoonia,  the 
peasants  rose  in  arms  against  the  nobility,  who  re- 
fused to  allow  the  redemption  of  feudal  rights.  This 
was  alarming.  Concessions  were  made.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  foudal  pact  should  be  revised,  and 
that  men  should  be  called  into  the  Diet  who  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  public. 

Of  all  the  Ckrman  princes,  the  King  of  Prnasia 
remained  the  most  undecided.  Attached  to  his  old 
notions,  even  in  convoking  the  general  diet,  he  ttill 
wished  to  maintain  its  ancient  distinctions.  The 
fact  is,  while  seeming  to  be  liberal,  he  was  but  aim- 
ing at  strengthening  his  own  power.  But  the  people 
were  in  a  ferment,  and  it  required  but  little  to  pot 
them  in  open  commotion.  Vienna  gave  the  signal. 
Fighting  took  place— the  people  were  Tictorioai. 
Prince  Metternich,  who  for  more  than  half  a  ccn- 
inrj  had  safely  piloted  a  realm  composed  of  the  most 
incongruous  materials,  was  obliged  to  retire,  and 
leave  events  to  purBue  their  course.  Yienna  having 
become  free,  was  but  the  prelude  to  the  organization 
of  the  provinces,  which  had  been  formerly  added  to 
the  Austrian  empire,  into  separate  kingdoms.  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia  set  about  constructing  separate 
constitutions;  and  Lombardy,  which  had  been  long 
shading  her  claims,  rose  up  as  one  man,  said  declared 
itself  independent.  The  people  were  everywhere  st»- 
cessfol.  Her  rulers,  who  had  despised  and  neglectsd 
the  legitimate  and  just  demands  made  to  then>, 
yielded  at  once  before  an  armed  force. 

In  Prussia,  things  went  pretty  madi  the  same 
way.  At  Berlin,  as  at  Vienna,  a  revolati<Hi  bui^ 
forth.  The  king  attempted  to  stay  it  by  a  nnmbsr 
of  conciliatory  measures.  He  promised  to  call  to- 
gether a  general  €lerman  Parliament.  He  proposed 
that  Germany  be  transformed  into  a  oonfoderatMB 
of  states,  and  acknowledged  that  the  re-oigmBitatien 
necessary  for  the  federal  constitution  oo^  not  Va 
executed  but  by  the  union. of  the  pec^de  and  tha 
princes.  Thus  Prussia  aspired  to  conatitnto  a  new 
Germany. 

Amidst  all  these  serious  eT6nta»  &  little  of  oonedy 
was  not  wanting  to  relieve  the  darknesa  of  tho  pic- 
ture. 
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The  King  of  Bavaria  had  for  a  considerable  period 
prerioas  to  these  reyolutionary  eyents  been  held  com- 
pletely under  the  political  away  of  the  famona  Lola 
Montes.  This  woman,  celebrated  only  as  a  Lorette, 
and  an  unsuccessful  dancer,  suddenly  acquired  a 
^cat  importance  in  Bavaria.  She  vas  created  a 
countess,  was  introduced  at  court,  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  regulated  all  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom. 
This  power  was,  however,  but  of  short  duration,  as 
the  people,  bighly  excited  against  her,  attacked  the 
jipIeDdid  residence  assigned  her  by  the  king,  and 
burned  it  to  the  ground.  Lola  was  obliged  to  fly, 
and  was  fortunate  in  escaping  with  her  life.  This, 
and  the  political  crisis  which  subsequently  happened, 
determined  the  king  to  resign,  and  foUowhis  mistress, 
aj,  at  the  time,  it  was  said  that  her  loss  gave  him  more 
uneasiness  than  that  of  his  crown. 

On  the  Continent,  Russia  alone  remained  un- 
mored,  and,  like  a  colossus,  resisted  every  attempt  of 
lilerty.  Every  nation,  except  herself,  felt  the  ef- 
fects of  the  events  which  had  jnst  passed  in  France. 
Germany,  adopting  the  principles  of  the  French 
Berolution,  seemed  to  open  a  way  to  a  coalition  be- 
tween France  and  herself,  against  a  nation  which 
had  always  made  its  conquests  at  her  expense. 

Unity  is  the  end  pursued  by  Germany ;  this  is  as 
}fet  far  from  being  attained.  The  German  people 
are  fond  of  their  princes,  and  will  stubbornly  defend 
them,  even  though  they  act  directly  contrary  to  their 
ioterests.  The  vast  number  of  small  principalities 
into  vbicb  the  counti^  is  divided  is  much  against 
republican  principles  taking  root.  Every  one  is 
attached  to  his  own  little  state  and  prince,  and  can- 
not think  to  see  it  incorporated  into  one  large  whole. 
Thus  the  proposition  of  the  King  of  Prussia  was  but 
rery  indifferently  received.  In  Austria,  he  found  a 
determined  opponent.  At  Munich,  in  Bavaria,  he 
vas  burned  in  effigy,  and  we  still  find  a  continua- 
tion of  old  antagonism  between  the  Northern  and 
Southern  parts  of  Germany. 

But,  meantvhile,  Frankfort  became  once  more  an 
historical  city.  There  will  probably  be  discussed  the 
nnity  of  central  Europe.  There  will  sit  evolution- 
ary Germany,  which,  when  it  has  effervesced  over  the 
^hole  territory,  wiU  concentrate  somewhere.  (Jer- 
many  feels  the  want  both  of  nationality  and  freedom  ; 
hut  of  freedom  most  of  all,  after  remaining  so  long  in 
Titter  subjection.  The  middle  ages  have  never  yet 
disappeared  from  Germany.  They  have  much  of 
the  mat  of  years  about  them  yet ;  and  if  Napoleon 
Ifnocked  the  Kfe  of  civilization  about  their  ears,  the 
barbarous  treaties  of  1815  and  1820  resuscitated  their 
sntiqne  habits  from  their  graves.  The  task  of  con- 
itmetion  is  hence  proportionally  difficult.  Imagine 
Afeadafcantle,  with  drawbridge,  ditch,  dungeon,  and 
▼ateh- towers,  which  one  would  wish  suddenly  to 
convert  into  a  modem  comfortable  villa — and  imagine 
this  castle  in  a  fearful  state  of  ruiUf'— and  some  of  the 
difficntties  of  Oermanic  revolution  will^be  conceived. 
^rom  1820  to  1840,  the  princes  of  Germany  made  it 
their  busineBft  to  resist  the  progress  of  political  and 
tneihl  civilization.  From  the  Vistula  to  the  Rhine, 
and  from  the  Danube  to  the  Baltic,  the  resistance 
^as  nnanimbus;  and  it  was  easy,  because  there  was 
&n  Austria,  und  a  Prussia,  but  no  Germany.  Since 
1^0  there  hM  l^en  a  ho^Tisg  of  the  poUtio«l  sea, 


which  in  1848  rose  to  the  grandeur  of  a  tempest,  and 
now  democracy  is  sweeping  over  the  waters,  and  be- 
ginning its  work  in  Austria,  Prussia,  Bohemia,  Sax- 
ony, Hanover,  &o.  The  movements  at  Vienna  and 
Beriin  were  immediately  followed  by  the  spontane- 
ous meeting  of  a  national  parliament  at  Frankfort. 
Here  600  persons,  without  any  previous  convocation, 
came  from  all  comers  of  Germany  to  deliberate  on 
the  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  advancement  of 
liberal  principles.  These  men  decided,  that  it  only 
belongs  to  a  national  assembly  to  give  a  constitution 
to  a  country,  that  this  assembly  should  be  named  by 
universal  suffrage,  and  that  any  German  could  re- 
present any  part  of  Germany.  They,  besides,  request- 
ed the  Federal  Diet  to  eject  from  its  deliberations 
every  man  whose  opinions  were  not  in  accordance 
with  the  liberal  notions  of  the  present  day.  Resist- 
ance being  in  vain,  had  it  ever  been  thought  of,  all 
the  old  exceptional  laws  were  revoked,  and  their  pro- 
moters sent  into  obscurity.  Lastly,  this  parliament 
formed  a  committee  of  fifty  members  to  take  charge 
of  affairs  till  the  meeting  of  the  National  Assembly. 
These,  again,  elected  seventeen  to  serve  as  interme- 
diatory  between  the  old  Diet  and  themselves,  and  to 
draw  up  the  project  of  the  new  constitution,  to  be 
deliberated  upon  by  the  National  Assembly  when 
convoked.  Amongst  these  men,  we  find  the  names 
of  M.  Dahlmann,  the  old  exile  of  Goettinque ;  Profes- 
sor Bonn,  historian  of  the  Revolutions  of  England 
and  of  France ;  M.  Girvinus,  founder  of  the  Cf^rman 
Gazette;  Uhland,the  poet ;  M.  Basserman ;  and  many 
others  equally  famous  for  their  talents,  and  for  the 
liberality  of  their  opinions. 

These  two  committees  were  the  supreme  governors 
of  Germany  from  the  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tion up  to  the  18th  of  May.  The  Diet  had  no 
power.  Notwithstanding,  the  crowned  heads  will 
always  be  represented  by  it,  as  a  sort  of  filial  affec- 
tion to  the  princes  still  imparts  weight  to  the  old  in- 
stitutions of  Germany. 

On  the  proposition  of  the  minister  of  Baden,  M. 
Welckler,  the  Diet  invited,  on  the  Sd  of  May,  all  the 
German  Governments  to  name  three  persons  who 
wouldsupport  their  individualinterests  in  the  National 
Assembly,  and  form  an  Executive  Commission  for  all 
the  federation.  This  proposition  was  violently  op- 
posed by  the  fifty  delegates,  who  would  Vf  no  means 
allow  the  German  princes  to  elect  this  Executive 
Commission,  without  their  taking  a  part  in  the  no- 
mination. These  persons  will  be  obliged  to  sustain  the 
interests  of  their  princes  in  a  Democratic  Assembly. 
They  will  be  the  agents  of  thirty-two  6onrts,  hav- 
ing no  feelings  in  common  with  the  Chamber,  in 
which  their  interests  will  require  to  be  represented. 
On  the  18th  May,  the  German  Constituent  Assem- 
bly opened.  Its  appearance  was  much  more  calm 
than  that  of  the  first  parliament,  and  we  foar  that 
the  number  of  sincere  republicans  is  also  mneh  re- 
duced. The  violent  party  has  entirely  disappeared ; 
and  should  the  Republic  not  be  gained  by  moral  force, 
it  will  certainly  not  be  so  by  arms.  There  is  little 
prospect  of  the  Germans  getting  any  farther  at  pre- 
sent  than  a  constitutional  monarchy,  as,  certainly, 
not  a  tenth  part  of  the  four  hundred  members  would 
vote  for  a  republic.  Private  and  particular  interests 
goveni  miuiy  of  the  deputies*  •  Ne  one  wiU  laorifie^ 
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tbe  interait  of  his  own  little  spot  for  the  good  of  the 
vhole.  The  discasaions  in  the  Assembly  will  throw 
a  light  on  much  that  is  now  hidden. 

The  project  drawn  ap  by  M.  Dahknann  has  given 
rise  to  serious  debates.  It  reposes  on  one  foundation, 
namely,  the  enlargement  of  the  circle  of  imperial  at- 
tributions ;  so  that  the  exeoutiye  power  may  employ 
them  with  more  efficiency  in  makiug  the  German 
name  respected  abroad,  and  in  securing  the  liberty 
of  the  people  at  home. 

According  to  M.  Dahlmann,  the  imperial  power  is 
nothing  else  than  the  guarantee  which  secures  the 
rank  of  the  nation  amongst  other  powers,  and  the 
rights  of  its  subjects.  Thus,  the  whole  authority  is 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person,  who  will 
have  jurisdiction  over  all  the  German  territories. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  this  power  with  the 
perpetuity  of  existing  dynasties,  with  the  integrity 
of  particular  goyernments,  and  with  the  different  in- 
terests of  riyal  states. 

The  principal  difficulty  will  be  to  smooth  down  ex- 
isting jealousies,  and  to  form  a  proper  executive 
power.  The  seveuteen  demand  a  hereditary  Em- 
peror, who  will  be  presented  by  the  German  princes 
to  the  sanction  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  who 
•hall  reside  at  Frankfort.  They  do  not  explain  the 
position  of  the  Emperor  with  regard  to  his  own 
•tates,  in  case  he  should  be  a  reigning  prince  ;  but 
th«y  establish  carefully  that  he  should  be  hereditary. 
l<7ow,  if  the  prince  chosen  for  Emperor  be  powerful 
iu  himself,  and  from  the  extent  of  his  personal  do- 
snixilons,  it  would  be  very  difficult  that  this  double 
heirship  meeting  in  the  same  person,  the  personal 
•States  should  not  become,  par  excellence,  imperial 
states.  Thus,  should  the  King  of  Prussia  be  chosen 
AS  Emperor,  and  should  he  reside  at  Frankfort,  Ber- 
lin would  still  have  a  great  chance  of  being  regarded 
AS  the  capital  of  Germany. 

This,  however,  is  but  one  of  the  many  projects 
which  have  been  proposed.  Some  wish  for  an  elec- 
tive Emperor,  as  in  the  feudal  times,  when  the  im- 
perial crown  never  was  long  dangerous  to  the  other 
crowns.  Others  desire  a  new  combination,  by  which 
the  ruler  would  bear  the  title  of  **  Prince  of  the  Ger- 
mans," and  who  would  live  at  Frankfort,  invested 
but  with  a  small  portion  of  political  power.  Others 
labour  to  bring  the  rival  powers  to  agreement  by  a 
half  measure  ;  and  while  Switzerland  labours  to  free 
herself  from  the  inconveniences  of  its  alternate  Vo- 
rort,  Germany  seems  disposed  to  patronise  the  system ; 
and  the  chief  seats  of  government  may  thus  be  varied 
between  Bavaria,  Prussia,  and  Austria. 

Perhaps,  in  the  ultimate  interests  of  Democracy, 
it  may  be  well  that  Germany  shall  become  for  a 
while  a  vast  and  united  empire ;  but  still,  to  form 
m  great  and  powerful  nation  out  of  the  heterogeneons 
materials  of  which  Germany  is  composed,  will  be  a 
very  difficult  undertaking.  Austria  itself  is  already 
composed  of  many  nations  — -  such  as  Germans, 
Sclaves,  Hungarians,  Italians— whom,  even  in  the 
days  of  her  greatest  power,  it  was  difficult  to  retain 
in  subjection.  They  were  united,  but  never  incorpo- 
rated. They  lived  under  the  same  laws,  and  every 
endeavour  was  made  to  form  them  into  one  country 
'«T>le,  but  without  success.  They  ever  remained 
ulthoogh  ATurtrin  did  all  in  her  power 


to  Buppress  their  various  nationalitiei.    All  this  is 
now  changed,  and  we  see  Austria  daily  making  the 
concessions  which  the  people  who  work  in  tlie  caase 
of  liberty  require.     As  I  have  observed  before,  how- 
ever, the  great   stumbling-block  to  forming  a  re- 
public or  an  empire  is  the  little  spirit  of  locality. 
The  Germans  seem  to  care  more  for  preserving  their 
petty  dynasties  and  titles  than  for  liberty ;  and  not 
only  are  the  people  not  ready  to  abdicate,  but  neither 
are  the  Governments.     What,  then,  becomes  of  the 
unity  of  either  the  republic  or  the  empire,  which 
shall  leave  army,  navy,  diplomacy,  fortresses,  custom- 
dues,  all  in  the  hands  of  the  little  states  ?    We  will 
suppose  any  one  but  a  King  of  Prussia  Emperor  of 
Germany — ^how  would  he  look,  ordering  leries  in 
Brandenburg  or  Pomerania,  or  holding  the  colours  of 
Austria  or  Spandau  ?       We  then  see  Austria  and 
Prussia  antagonists,  Bavaria  semi-independent,  and 
Baden  far  more  disposed  to  be  a  republic  than  an 
imperial  state.   These  are  but  some  of  the  difficulties 
which  present  themselves  to  those  who  would  organ- 
ise Germany.     Therefore,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  and  that  the  Germans 
have  not  shown  that  determination  to  support  revo- 
lutionary principles  which  was  expected  from  them. 
A  system  which  has  been  three  centuries  consoli- 
dated is  not  to  be  overthrown  in  a  day.    Austria  is 
unwilling  to  grant  liberty  to  her  tributaries ;  and, 
perhaps,  there  are  some  of  them  who,  having  liTed 
so  long  under  the  yoke,  scarcely  feel  all  the  burden 
of  it.     To  work  out  the  great  national  regeneration, 
new  constitutions  would  require  to  be  given  to  theHon- 
garians,  Illyrians,  Gallicians,  and  Bohemisms.    But 
this  would  be  a  vast  blow  to  the  Centrsd  Grovem- 
ment.    Thus,  it  would  but  afford  arms  which  might 
be  turned  against  itself.     Austria  is  far  from  being 
sufficiently  democratical  to  make  the  advance  which 
is  necessary ;  and,  in  place  of  taking  the  initiative, 
and  pointing  the  way  to  freedom,  she  will  require 
to  be  led  by  others  ;  and,  we  fear,  we  may  look  to 
her  in  vain  for  anything  either  great  or  noble.    Aus* 
tria  remains  stationary,  and  sees  herself  falling  to 
pieces.    Lombardy  and  the  Italian  Tyrol  have  thrown 
off  her  yoke.     Gallicia  endeavours  to  do  the  same. 
Of  all  the  provinces  attached  to  Austria,  Hungary 
is  by  far  the  most  important    Without  it,  this  great 
empire  would  find  itself  reduced  to  a  few  duchies, 
which  would  be  quickly  confounded  in  the  general 
mass,  were  a  union  of  the  whole  of  Grermany  ever 
accomplished.     Much,  therefore,  depends  in  tiie  fu- 
ture prospects  of  the  empire,  on  the  part  which 
this  nation  may  take.    Hungary  is  a  peculiar  nation, 
and  still  retains  much  of  its  original  oriental  charac- 
ter.    It  occupies  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  limited 
by  natural  boundaries.     This  country  played  a  very 
conspicuous  part,  both  in  the  middle  ages  uid  daring 
modem  times.    She  defended  Europe  againat  the 
last  of  the  Turkish  invasions,  and  formed  a  barrier 
towards  their  progress.    Three  centuries  ago,  fallen 
under  the  iron  power  of  Austria,  she  has  never  eestaed 
to  protest  against  her  rule.     The  Hungariana  are  a 
warlike  people,  and,  both  under  Maria  Thereaa  and 
Napoleon,  they  displayed  prodigies  of  valour.     In 
those  times,  they  were  only  animated  with  the  desire 
of  obtaining  glory;  at  present  it  ia  difierant*  and 
liberty  ia  now  luixiously  sought  for«    8iwh  is  ih« 
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subject  of  a  constant  struggle  againBt  Anstria,  in 
which  the  latter  daily  loses  ground. 

The  result  of  the  late  events  lias  given  to  Hungary 
a  separate  administration:  hosides  her  two  chambers, 
SD(i  her  peculiar  constitution,  she  has  a  special  mi- 
nistry, who  win  reside  at  Festh.  The  liberal  party, 
vho  will  now  encounter  no  opposition  in  the  upper 
chamber,  has  an  opportunity  of  realizing  the  great 
reforms  so  long  desired,  amongst  which  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  peasants,  the  formation  of  a  middle 
class,  the  abolition  of  feudal  privileges,  and  the  pro- 
portional distribution  of  the  taxes,  are  not  the  least. 
The  Hungarians  are  a  people  who  are  deserving  of 
freedom.  They  are  proud  and  jealous  to  excess  of 
their  individual  independence.  Thus,  should  they  see 
the  way  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  they  will  not  be  slow 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  But  it  may  be  asked,  why 
a  nation  of  such  a  character  has  so  long  submitted 
to  the  rule  of  Austria  ?  Doubtless,  it  would  have 
declared  its  independence  long  ago,  but  for  the  divi- 
sions between  the  Hungarians  and  the  Sclaves;  and 
the  latter  are  nearly  equal  in  numbers  to  the  Mag- 
yars. Austria  has  turned  this  to  her  account,  and 
has  become  strong  by  their  divisions. 

At  the  present  moment,  there  is  little  hope  of 
Hungary  remaining  a  part  of  Austria.   It  may  keep 
the  Kmperor  for  its  king,  and  be  in  the  position  that 
Hanover  was  to  England,  finally  falling  off;  but  it 
may  even  select  another  monarch,  in  all  probability 
the  Archduke  Stephen,  elected  Palatine  of  the  king- 
dom last  year.     He  is  very  popular,  having  been  but 
a  brief  time  in  office.     He  is  not  yet  thirty.     He  is 
affable,  grave,  and  has  the  tact  of  governing.     He 
speaks  many  languages,  including  Latin,  and  all  the 
idioms  of  Hungary,  those  of  the  Croats,  Wallachians, 
Iilyrians,  &c.  He  is  an  ardent  student,  and  inquisitive 
about  other  lands.  Full  of  moral  and  physical  courage, 
he  is  an  intrepid  hunter,  having  ridden  a  jougre 
(kind  of  horse)  at  the  age  when  other  children  are 
almost  in  the  nursery  ;  at  fifteen,  he  could  tame  the 
mo^t  savage  horse,  deserving  the  name  of  a  huzar  or 
horseman  in  earnest.     He  has,  moreover,  excellent 
business  habits.     The  fact  of  his  refusing  the  splen- 
did alliance  of  the  lovely  Princess  Oiga,  daughter  of 
the  fitnperor  of  Russia,  from  a  wish  not  to  extend 
the  political  iEffluence  of  Bnssia,  speaks  much  for 
liis  self-denial. 

But  the  second  revolution,  which,  after  driving 
away  Mettemich,  caused  the  Emperor  to  fly  from 
V^ienna,  has  lessened  the  young  Archduke  Stephen's 
rhaneefl.     The  Hungarians  are  more  opposed  to  the 
rule  of  Vienna  than  they  are  to  that  of  the  Emperor; 
and  now  he  is  in  exile,  as  it  were,  that  may  do  much 
for  him.      Still  the  position  is  undecided,  and  none 
can  tell  what  may  follow  the  sudden  enfranchise- 
ment of  a  people  from  the  heavy  yoke  of  a  foreign 
metropolis.    It  is  a  question  if  the  counsels  of  violence 
win  not  prevail.    Already  the  people  of  Pesth  are 
armed.      Count  Bethiany,  ex-chief  of  the  opposition, 
whose  popularity  had  declined  in  favour  of  Ss^heny, 
vraa  forced  to  give  in  his  resignation;  and  we  find  the 
congregAt^on  of  the  Comitat  of  Pesth,  a  '*  noble  de- 
mocrsLcy^**  imposing  Paul  Nagg,  the  Radical  chief, 
as  prime  minister  on  the  Palatisate.     This  party  tri- 
ampbiuit,  an  independent  kmg,  and  complete  separa- 
tioo,  is  feietleable,    Aa  to  the  iikfasion  of  reform, 


civilization,  and  progress  into  the  nation,  the  task  is 
difficult.  In  the  face  of  the  advance  of  all  Europe, 
it  has  preserved  the  most  antique  habits,  which  cannot 
be  eradicated  at  a  blow. 

In  relation  both  to  the  affairs  of  Germany  and  of 
Europe,  the  politics  of  Austria  hold  a  high  place. 
At  present,  it  is  difficult  to  say  to  what  direction  they 
may  turn.  We  doubt  much,  however,  if  she  will 
ever  be  sufficiently  strong  and  liberal  to  preside  over 
the  re -organization  of  Germany.  Unless  she  changes 
very  much,  she  will  present  but  an  obstacle.  She  is  too 
heterogeneous,  too  artificial,  ever  to  be  maintained  by 
any  other  power  than  force.  Should  this  at  any  time 
be  wanting,  she  will  fall  to  pieces,  and  each  separate 
nationality  will  rally  round  a  standard  of  its  own. 

The  very  oddity  of  the  changes  shows  the  incon- 
gruousness  of  the  whole.  First  an  emeute  sends  M. 
Mettemich  to  London  ;  then  another  starts  M.  Fic- 
quelmont  to  no  one  knows  where.  Again,  on  the  15th 
May,  we  have  the  Emperor  sneaking,  like  Louis 
XVI.,  out  of  Paris.  In  April,  a  constitution  was 
given  to  the  land.  The  Parliament,  which  was  to 
meet  on  the  26th  June,  instead  of  being  a  parliament 
granted  by  the  King  with  his  Chambers,  will  be  a 
constituent  assembly  elected  by  universal  suffrage ; 
for  thus  have  willed  the  five  thousand  students  of  the 
Academic  Legion;  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
old  Pillendorf,  came  down  into  the  streets  at  midnight 
to  ratify  their  will.  It  was  at  first  expected  that  the 
Emperor's  flight  would  bring  a  republic ;  but  the 
Viennese  have  no  love  of  liberty.  They  have  grown 
up  like  cabbages  in  the  garden  of  despotism,  and 
they  like  it.  But  while  the  Austrian  people — that 
is,  the  people  of  the  Duchy— cling  to  their  Emperor, 
tho  other  nations  by  no  means  stand  by  the  empire. 
What  will  result,  no  man  can  say.  Under  Mettep- 
nich,  Germanic  influence  always  prevailed.  Scla« 
vonics  and  Hungarians  were  nothing  to  him,  while 
Germans  were  everything.  But  things  have  changed  ; 
still  not  sufficiently  to  enable  the  Sclavonics  to  tri- 
umph, and  raise  a  Sclavonic  empire  on  the  ruins  of 
Austria.  But  to  those  who  wish  to  keep  down  the 
colossal  power  of  Russia,  which  would  alone  gain  by 
the  fall  of  Austria,  the  reconstruction  of  this  ancient 
empire  should  be  a  hope.  She  has  made  the  new 
system  a  new  part  to  play.  GaUicia  she  may  lose, 
because  part  of  Poland  ;  Italy  she  must,  because  it 
belongs  only  to  itself.  There  then,  however,  remain 
to  her,  between  the  mountains  of  Geans  and  Save, 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Carpathian  hills,  four 
populations  and  territories,  which  have  no  hold,  save 
on  Vienna — Hungary  with  Transylvania,  Bohemia 
with  Moravia  and  Silesia,  the  German  archduchies 
And  the  Sclavonics  of  Illyria  and  Croatia.  It  has 
been  well  said,  that  Constantinople  can  only  avoid 
becoming  Russian  in  one  way,  and  that  is,  that  Con* 
stantinople  should  be  the  centre,  the  binding  influ- 
ence of  nations  which  congregate  to  the  south  of  the 
Save  unto  Bulgaria,  and  from  Bulgaria  to  the  two 
banks  of  the  Danube—the  Bosnians,  the  Servians, 
the  Roumenians,  and  Bulgarians.  In  the  same  way, 
Vienna  must  be  the  same  for  the  four  groups  above 
alluded  to,  if  they  are  not  to  be  Russian.  What  is 
the  Tehee  population  of  Bohemia  to  do  alone,  sur- 
rounded by  Germany ;  or  Hungary,  besieged  and  cut 
op  by  the  SoUyonios;  Clytia,  vith  its  Sclavonics  of 
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the  Latin  rite,  kept  in  checlc  by  the  SclavonicB  of 
the  Oriental  rite?  Let  all  these  nations  loose,  and 
vhat  would  be  the  consequence  ?  The  addition  of 
some  prorinces  to  Russia,  in  the  course  of  events. 
The  Magyars  hare  held  a  high  tone  with  Austria. 
They  have  been  the  noble  pleaders  for  Poland  and 
Italy,  and  have  drawn  their  regiments  from  Lom- 
bardy.  But,  then,  the  Magyars  are  but  four  millions 
of  the  population  of  Hungary,  out  of  twelve ;  the 
rest  IS  Walladan  and  Sclavonic,  always  in  open  or 
secret  rebellion  against  Magyarism.  The  moment 
the  head  of  the  central  government  was  off,  what 
would  happen  in  Ireland,  England  once  removed 
from  the  mastership,  took  place  in  Hungary.  The 
two  parties  went  to  work  bravely  to  cut  one  another's 
throats.  Syrroia,  Esclavonia,  Croatia,  provinces  of 
Hungary,  demanded  separation,  as  would  Leinster, 
Munster,  Oonnaught,  and  Ulster,  under  repeal.  In 
the  Sclavonic  parts  of  the  land,  the  red,  white,  and 
blue  flag  was  raised  on  high ;  the  prayer-books  and 
baptismal  registers  in  the  Hungarian  language  were 
burnt.  The  Croatian  nobility  disputed  with  the 
Magyars  the  merit  of  having  emancipated  the  pea- 
santry; and  the  new  ban  of  Croatia,  Joseph  Je- 
lachich,  decreed  that  he  should  be  punished  as  sedi- 
tious who  should  be  caught  telling  the  peasantry 
that  they  did  not  owe  the  abolition  of  their  eorveea 
and  dimes  to  the  love  of  the  Sclavonic  and  Croatian 
lads.  Without  a  unity  of  government,  either  mo- 
narchy or  republic,  the  Magyars  will  perish  before 
the  Sclavonics.  But  if  the  Magyars  want  German 
aid,  the  Germans  want  theirs  against  the  Sclavonics. 
In  Bohemia,  for  instance.  Tehee  nationality  is  rising 
with  menacing  violence.  The  National  Guard,  the 
College  Guard,  the  army,  are  divided;  because  one 
half  asks  to  be  commanded  in  the  Tehee  language. 
With  universal  suffrage,  an  Austrian  parliament 
would  have  one  German  member  against  two  Scla- 
vonic :  hence  the  necessity  of  two  houses. 

While  every  one  wishes  to  see  nationalityrespected, 
it  must  not  be  at  the  expense  of  the  minority.  The 
Magyars  must  not  disappear  from  the  Sclavonic  dis- 
tricts, nor  the  Sclavonics  from  the  Magyar  ones ; 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  that,  Poland  and  Italy  ex- 
cepted, all  friends  of  humanity  must  wish  the  con- 
tinued unity  of  Austria,  empire  or  republic* 


*  A  letter,  dated  Pra^e,  5th  June,  fix)m  an  ardent  democrat,  will 
be  read  with  interest: — **  I  write  to  yon,  my  dear  friend,  onder  the 
impression  of  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  Sdavonian  congress.  Cer- 
tainly  the  Sclaves  have  as  good  a  right  to  one  as  the  Germans.  The 
question  is,  yon  are  aware,  to  resuscitate,  or  rather  to  introduce 
into  the  civiliung  movement  of  Western  and  Central  Europe, 
the  twenty  millions  of  Sclaves  not  yet  subjected  to  the  Emperor  of 
Kussia.  Assuredly,  he  himself,  the  father ,  so  tpreai  and  so  venerabk, 
of  his  people  (as  the  Bussophilo  Sdaves  say),  tampers,  by  means 
of  gold,  oaths,  and  promises,  with  the  Sclavonics  who  are  not  yet 
Bnssian.  The  claws  of  the  eagle  with  two  heads  will  embrace  some 
day,  as  an  immense  domain,  the  surface  of  the  globe,  from  the  strait 
which  separates  America  from  Asia  to  Prague!  to  Stettin!  to  Leip- 
aick!  because  the  learned  Solavonisns,  the  pedant  Fansdavista,  like 
the  fiunous  Chambers  of  Reunion  under  Louis  XIV.,  have  already 
proved  to  the  brave  Saxons  that  Leipsick  comes  from  Upsk;  and 
Jdpa  signifies,  in  the  Sclavonic  language,  the  linden  or  lime  tree. 
The  fact  is,  that  for  nine  centuries  the  Sclaves  have  laboured  the 
ground  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  in  Mecklenburgh,  Branden- 
burgh,  Pomerania,  Silesia,  royal  and  dneal  Saxony.  They  had  taken 
possession  of  all  these  countries  when  the  German  tribes  of  these 
latitudes  started  to  emigrate  towards  the  Roman  empire.  Later, 
the  Gmusas,  flowing  bade  to  these  eonntriosi  com^eteiy  re-Oer^ 


The  case  with  Prussia  uk  very  ditifereni.  Here  wd 
have  a  compact  and  united  nation  ;  and  vere  it  not 
for  the  duchy  of  Posen,  one  altogether  Crecman. 
Prussia  is  far  from  being  stationary;  she  is  a  natioa 
of  progress  ;  and  if  she  does  not  yet  possess  soffioisiii 
political  liberty,  still  her  people  are  duly  adTaneiiig 
nearer  to  it.  In  military  affairs,  she  stands  at  the 
head  of  G^ermany.  Her  troops  rank  with  the  best, 
and  thus  whatever  her  designs  are,  they  oao  noTer 
be  rendered  impotent  by  her  not  possessing  the 
means  to  enforce  them. 


manised  them.  But  in  Bohemia,  in  Moravia,  in  some  disfcricU  o( 
eastern  Pmasia,  the  Sdavonian  elements  still  prevail.  What  is  u> 
be  done?  I  will  tell  you  what  the  Sdavonian  Congress  propose*— 
an  armed  conquest,  and  measures  a  little  after  those  of  the  middle 
ages  towards  the  Germans  of  the  country . 

"  Excuse,  dear  friend,  this  over-degree  of  patriotism  in  our  Sds- 
vonian  brethren;  they  have  so  long  suffered  so  crudly,  espedally 
the  noble  and  brave  Tschekes,  or  Bohemians — those  proud  HosMtn 
— ^thoseprecursorsofLutherandof  Robespierre — ^those  peopkwhoai 
the  Jesuits  of  the  house  of  Hapsbnrgh,  by  a  war  of  exlerminsliaa 
of  thirty  years,  reduced  from  four  millions  to  four  hnndred  thoassnd, 
and  from  the  heights  of  a  hot  and  evangelical  repnMicanisw  to  the 
mire  of  an  inikmous  and  base  superstition.  This  people  resMmben 
to-day,  that  before  its  last  struggle  against  the  house  of  Hapsburigh, 
they  had  triumphed  for  twenty  years  over  the  imperial  house  of 
Luxemburgh,  in  carrying  the  sword  and  the  BiUe  throogfaont  all 
Germany,  at  that  time  but  imperfectly  ooloniaed. 

"  Moravia,  situated  between  Gallicia  and  Bohemia,  had  always 
partaken  of  the  lot  of  the  latter.  Pormerly  these  countries  had 
princes  as  often  pagans  as  baptised.  We  have  here  Sdavonir  de- 
legates fnm.  the  Carpathians  in  the  mouths  of  the  Turkish  Da- 
nube, from  the  Alps  to  the^Fmssian  Vistula.  They  go  to  the  CSmrvli 
of  Feyn  in  odd  costumes,  some  of  them  in  dieaaes  of  vehret  and 
ermine,  of  the  colours  of  the  united  tribes,  with  the  FlsMclsvoaiaa 
tri-colour,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  Eranoe,  The  brigade  of 
the  students  of  Prague  and  the  free  corps,  even  amaama,  araFd 
and  on  horseback,  ride  about,  the  beUs  ringing  at  the  time  ia  the 
streets,  always  sad  and  dark,  of  the  ancient  city  of  Pragne. 

*'  The  Sclavonics  of  Balmatia,  of  Hungary,  of  Croatia,  and  of  Oal- 
licia,  walk  together.  They  advance  with  alow  paeea  and  in  aikBR» 
as  if  they  reflected  on  the  sorrows  of  the  past ;  sometima  thiy  sing 
a  national  hymn  sufficiently  melancholy. 

**  In  the  vast  hall  of  Sophia  Idand,  they  number,  amongst  their 
remarkable  persons,  the  national  poet  of  the  Servians,  the  old  man 
Worek  Karac^itz;  the  priest  Hourlan,  exiled  frvKn  Huagagry  fay  the 
violence  of  the  exclusive  Hungarian  party ;  Profeaaor  Qrboli^  of 
Berlin ;  Parkii^je,  the  great  anatomist  of  Breslaw ;  Prince  I^bo- 
mirski,  of  Gallicia ;  Schaffargik,  the  great  historian  of  the  Sdavocie 
race ;  and  Dr.  Libet,  one  of  the  insurgents  of  Poaen.  The  idkn:) 
of  the  Sdavonian  tribes  arc  somewhat  different,  and  there  are  rrr^ 
few  of  the  members  who  understand  them  all.  The  pmpoaitioB*. 
as  yet  adopted,  have  been  quite  hostile  to  Germany,  and,  nafaitn. 
nately,  also  to  the  heroic  city  of  Vienna,  which,  ibr  three  mosithsk 
has  done  nothing  but  combat  the  monster  of  tyrannj  with  a  thiai- 
sand  heads — city  profoundly,  and  even  to  the  marrow  of  its  bones, 
German.  The  Sdavonian  Congress  has  committed  ^  unfortonste 
imprudence  to  demand  that  Vienna,  with  its  Gennaa  proviane  <i 
the  Danube,  should,  in  future,  be  subordinate  to  the  whole  id  the 
Sclavonic  Confedejration  of  the  Atutrian  empire,  whidi  will  duuKr 
its  name  to  the  Sdavonian  empire. 

"  The  Viennese  have  certainly  little  interest  to  nazsle  afr«Ui  t^ 
Gallicians,  the  Dalmatians,  the  Milanese;  hut  it  will  be,  above  all, 
ridiculous  to  incorporate  Vienna  in  a  Sdavoaiaa  easpiie.  Thii, 
dear  friend,  is  the  magnificent  oommenoement  of  the  awakeauag  itf 
these  colonies.  Let  us  watch,  however,  that  they  be  not  deoeiTfil 
by  their  aristocrats  and  by  their  prieste,  by  th^  msmm  and  by 
their  poets.  '  Long  live  Democracy.*  T^  proieUkt*  (aitiaaajiV 
the  German  democrats,  the  Sdavoniana,  and  the  Preach,  caa  qci 
have  quarrels.  If  their  oppreaaors  make  war  against  tlhtia,  let 
this  be  the  signal  for  the  dmnocracy,  to  sonad  the  aacsed  toaia 
each  of  those  countries  to  eflectnsdly  paialyse  all  iataciiatHMul 
hatred,  and  to  inflame  it  more  and  more  against  the  ogmcaama, 
doquent  and  splendid,  who  inhabit  eadi  oooafiy.  Frsme,  Ott^ 
many,  and  Sdavonia,  are  the  oonfiBderation  of  the  r^*^^mt^  vU^ 
will  be  leea  b«foi«  th«  end  of  the  ainsteefcth  oMtvy,** 
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Thus,  if  one  nation  more  than  another  aspires  to 
plac«  itself  at  the  head  of  united  OermaDy,  Prussia 
certainly  is  the  most  likely.  She  possesses  so  many 
roal  and  sterling  qualities,  that  the  antiquated  rights 
of  Austria  mast  yield  hefore  them.  Much,  however, 
depeads  on  her  king.  In  some  points  he  had  made 
an  adyanee  in  the  proper  direction,  in  others  he  has 
shown  his  uneertainty  and  feehleness.  His  defence 
of  Sehleswig-Holstein,  and  his  adoption  of  the  old 
German  flag,  was  always  something  in  his  fayour, 
but  it  was  not  enough.  The  unity  of  Germany  must 
not  be  the  work  so  much  of  yiolence  as  of  peaceful 
legislation.  Much  of  what  was  expected  from  the 
king  has  not  been  realised.  To  senre  any  good  pur- 
pose, his  acts  must  be  more  national,  liberal,  and 
decisive.  Such  a  chief,  who  would  mould  present 
erents  to  his  purposes,  is  much  wanted.  Should  such 
a  one  not  appear,  Germany,  we  are  afraid,  is  still 
doomed  to  many  interior  commotions. 

As  yet,  however,  Prussia  is  the  great  agent  of 
Gennanio  ambition.  It  has  always  been  at  hand. 
The  vigour  with  which,  on  the  ono  hand,  it  retains 
Holatein,  while  with  the  other  it  puts  down  Posen,  is 
a  recommendation  in  German  eyes.  Still,  it  has  not 
the  position  it  had  a  year  ago,  when  all  Europe  gazed 
admiringly  at  the  Diet.  On  the  22d  May,  it  in  vain 
csUed  together  a  truly  liberal  Parliament.  It  ob- 
tained less  notice  than  the  old  feudal  Diet,  for  all 
eyes  were  on  Frankfort.  Still,  at  Berlin  there  are 
many  friends  of  the  old  system,  and  though  just  now 
Prussia  be  tolerably  Radical,  it  has  elements  in  it 
of  resistance,  if  headed  by  a  king  desiring  reaction. 

The  deputies  met  at  Frankfort,  and  who  drew  out 
a  plan  for  the  deliberation  of  the  Representative 
Assembly,  have,  in  it,  gone  but  a  small  way  towards 
the  solution  of  the  difficulties;  in  brief,  an  elective 
Emperor,  surrounded  by  responsible  Ministers,  a 
Senate  for  each  State,  a  Chamber  of  Deputies — 
almost  all  rights  ceded  to  the  central  power.  But 
in  this  case,  what  will  remain  to  the  various  sove- 
reign princes  ?  Nothing  but  their  empty  titles  will 
be  left  them.  They  may  be  willing  enough  to  con- 
sent to  constitutional  reforms,  but  it  is  different  to 
rob  tiiem  of  all  their  power.  These  little  princes 
will  always  have  a  strong  party  in  Gkrmany,  which 
will  give  them  considerable  force.  Many  of  them 
govern  more  as  fathers  than  as  kings  :  they  are  just 
and  honest,  and  their  municipal  institutions  are  very 
liberal.  These,  however,  are  but  feeble  guarantees 
against  a  universal  movement,  when  a  desire  of 
complete  liberty  inflames  every  heart  to  enthusiasm. 
Should  Germany  be  united  into  one  great  whole,  as 
was  proposed,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  will  be 
accomplished  by  peaceful  legislation,  or  by  the  vio- 
lence of  revolution. 

The  revival  of  the  question  of  Poland  has,  at  all 
events,  for  the  present,  thrown  aside  the  question  of 
Panslavism,  the  scarecrow  of  the  western  nations. 
The  Czar  has  now  but  little  chance  of  becoming  the 
chief  of  all  the  Sclavonic  nations — a  title  so  lavishly 
bestowed  on  him  by  the  poets  of  the  Muscovite  Uni- 
versities. We  were  to  have  seen  the  ancient  Polish 
provinces,  fallen  fh>m  Austria  .and  Prussia,  throw 
themselyes  into  the  arms  of  Russia ;  the  Sclaves  of 
Bohemia  claim  their  nationality,  the  Sclaves  of  Hun 
jary  noake  repriMbli  on  tho  Magy  wi|  tb«  SelaTea  of 


the  Danube,  already  in  the  service  of  the  Czar,  over- 
throw the  feeble  Ottoman  power.  Bussia,  then, 
from  Constantinople,  her  third  capital,  would  pour 
her  armies  over  western  Europe,  in  establishing  the 
supremacy  of  the  Sclaves  over  the  two  German  foes. 
Such  reveries  are  for  the  moment  ended ;  and  if  the 
Emperor  ever  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  his  flatter- 
ers, he  must  now  be  completely  undeceived.  Till 
lately,  the  power  of  Russia  weighed  heavily  on  Ger- 
many. Her  colossal  power  was  felt  both  in  Italy 
and  on  the  Rhino.  Now,  from  assailant,  she  has 
been  forced  to  become  defendant.  Unwilling  to  lose 
any  part  of  her  territory,  she  was  said  to  have  offered 
Poland  a  compromise  in  the  Prince  de  Leuchtenberg 
for  her  king.  But  Poland  asked  complete  freedom, 
and,  still  more,  her  ancient  boundaries  of  1702  and 
1772.  It  will  be  seen  how  Europe  will  act.  If  she 
will  work  for  the  weakening  of  Russia,  she  will  drive 
her  back  towards  Asia,  where  alone  she  can  be  useful. 
Russia  is  still  barbarous ;  with  her  all  is  borrowed ; 
she  has  no  creative  or  progressive  force ;  and  civili- 
zation is  only  known  but  by  name.  It  is  thus  the 
interest  of  all  the  nationalities  to  resist  her  inroads, 
and  even  where  possible  to  drive  her  out  of  her  infa- 
mous conquests. 

But  Russia  is  not  idle.  Though  at  home  she  has 
some  difficulty  in  keeping  down  her  armies — though 
Circassia  is  draining  her  of  blood  and  treasure — she 
is  stealthily  at  work.  Any  disturbance  in  India  we 
may  thank  her  for.  On  the  other  hand,  while  threat- 
ening to  defend  Denmark  against  Germany,  she  is 
continuing  her  intrigues  in  Turkey.  The  ministry 
which  replaced  R6schid- Pasha  does  not  belong  to  her 
wholly,  but  it  is  on  the  slope.  The  seraglio  upset 
Reschid ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  the  seraglio  will  Rus- 
sianize the  present  administration.  The  policy  of 
Russia  may  be  judged  of  by  another  circumstance. 
Prince  Stourdza,  some  time  back,  having  overcome 
aBoyard  revolt,  issued  the  following  proclamation : — 
"We,  Michel  Stourdza,  by  the  grace  of  God,'Woiroda, 
reigning  prince  of  Moldavia,  have  received  by  the 
imperial  Russian  consulate  a  communication  from 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  Count  Nesselrode. 
This  despatch  is  a  new  proof  of  the  thoughtful  care 
with  which  our  most  high  potentate  desires  to  watch 
over  the  happiness  of  the  Moldavians  in  this  timo  of 
crisis,  which  menaces  social  order,  and  overthrows 
legitimate  sovereigns  in  all  the  west.  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  has  declared  that  he  will  not  allow 
anarchy  to  enter  the  Ottoman  provlndes  under  his 
protection,  and  that  he  will  employ  all  his  power  to 
put  down  every  attempt  which  shall  menace  any 
change  in  their  political  constitution,"  &c.  This 
piece  of  Russian  stylo  is  rich  in  its  insolent  hypocrisy, 
and  is,  like  the  style  of  the  priests,  explaining  to  their 
peasants  the  secret  history  of  the  Revolution  in 
Europe,  the  great  plot  of  the  priest  of  Rome  (Pius 
IX.),  who  upset  all  the  kings,  because  they  were 
friends  of  their  father  the  Emperor,  and  of  their 
holy  religion  ;  and  who  is  about  to  unchain  and  let 
loose  upon  them  the  insurgent  Latin  people,  and 
even  the  Turk,  against  the  Greek  Church.  The  Pope 
of  Rome  is  the  great  bugbear,  with  the  French  Re- 
volution, of  Russia. 

Italy  next  claims  our  attention.    The  prospect  of 
it«  freedom  from  its  oppressors  excites  general  s^^ 
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pathy,  and  none  more  so  than  that  of  England,  de- 
spite of  the  assertions  of  our  republican  neighbours, 
vho  say  that  it  is  contrary  to  our  interests  to  see 
Italy  one  great  free  country.  Would  we  could  add 
that  these  prospects  are  as  bright  as  they  were  two 
months  ago.  The  Pope,  who  was  the  first  to  take 
the  lead  in  the  republican  movement,  now  seems  to 
be  afraid  of  what  he  has  already  done.  The  King 
of  Naples,  after  promising  a  constitution  to  his 
people,  has  but  lately  treated  them  to  a  massacre, 
liombardy  alone  holds  out  victoriously,  and,  assisted 
by  Charles  Albert,  of  Piedmont,  has  made  a  grand 
stand  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  Hero  we  have  been 
presented  with  miracles  of  courage  and  of  energy, 
in  the  difficult  task  of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  a  na- 
tion which  has  for  so  many  years,  byevery  plan  of  arti- 
fice' and  cunning,  retained  its  supremacy.  But  should 
Lombardy  and  Venice  even  succeed  in  reconquering 
their  freedom,  much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  and  the 
new  form  of  government  has  yet  to  be  decided  on. 

Separate  Republics  have  been  advised,  but,  per- 
haps, improperly,  on  account  of  the  divisions  of  ter- 
ritory which  they  would  entail.  At  best,  they  would 
be  but  feeble  states,  ever  menaced  by  their  more 
powerful  neighbours.  A  better  plan,  in  the  mean- 
while, seems  their  union  with  the  warlike  nation  of 
Sardinia.  Here,  all  parties  would  have  the  same 
cause  to  defend ;  and  whatever  rivalries  might  exist, 
they  would  only  be  those  of  provinces  and  villages, 
which,  we  may  remark,  have  much  decreased  of  late 
years.  The  annexation  of  Lombardy  to  Piedmont  is 
very  advantageous,  in  a  geographical  point  of  view. 
The  new  kingdom  would  present  an  impassable  bar- 
rier to  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  foreign  nations,  while 
the  assistance  of  the  other  states  would  be  secured 
by  an  Italian  federation.  Tuscany  would  find  itself 
nearest  danger ;  but  it  might  also  be  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  Parma  and  Modena.  In  truth, 
the  sweeping  away  of  these  small  states  would  be  a 
great  step  to  the  general  strengthening  of  the  coun- 
try, as,  at  present,  they  are  reduced  to  exist  through 
foreign  protection.  But,  to  bring  about  the  re-or- 
ganization, much  depends  on  Charles  Albert,  and  he 
as  yet  has  not  shown  sufficient  energy  in  the  cause. 
He  has  hesitated  when  fortune  was  most  favourable 
to  him.  He  has  failed  to  unite  nations  which,  apart, 
have  not  strength  to  stand  alone. 

The  Republicans  in  Italy  would,  of  course,  first 
have  my  sympathy ;  but,  then,  before  a  Republic  can 
exist,  it  must  have  a  country  to  republicanise,  and 
Italy  is  not  at  all  in  the  position  to  be  thus  ruled. 
Republican  opinion  in  Italy  is  as  yet  too  much  linked 
with  that  of  the  middle  ages.  Now,  if  the  Milanese 
and  Venetians  had  spontaneously  rallied  round  the 
Sardinian  monarchy,  it  would  have  had  so  many 
more  fighting  men ;  the  interior  of  the  land  would 
have  been  quiet ;  Charles  Albert  would  have  no  fear 
of  losing  his  crown  by  advancing  Republicanism;  and 
Austria  would  have  been  driven  out.  The  most  sin- 
cere patriots.  Republican  in  principle,  regret  the 
premature  Republican  movement.  It  has  deprived 
Italy  of  unity,  because  the  Republic  was  not  one. 
At  Padua  and  at  Vicenza,  the  governments  have  been 
exiled  from  the  misery  around  them ;  at  Venice,  con- 
fusion and  disorder;  and,  in  fact,  the  general  iU-suc- 
ceifl  of  the  Proyislonal  GoYornment  has  rained  the 


Republican  party  for  the  nonee,  and  given  Chsrles 
Albert  the  hope  of  becoming  king  of  Itely.  The  na- 
tion may  hereafter  decidd  the  questioii  of  Republic  or 
Monarchy. 

In  the  south  of  Italy,  Sicily  has  nnfi)rtanatel7  be- 
come a  fraction,  more,  perhaps,  firom  a  provincial 
spirit  than  from  jealousy  for  the  preservation  of  her 
liberty.  All  the  concessions  demanded  by  her  have 
been  granted,  but  only  after  obstinate  refusals,  odious 
perfidy,  and  unnecessary  bloodshed,  to  be  again 
tricked  away.  Ferdinand  has  shown  himself  the 
most  criminal  of  princes,  and  has  lost  Sicily,  to  lose 
soon  his  throne  of  Naples. 

PREE-TRADE  IN  FRANCE. 

At  the  present  moment,  when  trade  is  at  such  a  low 
ebb  iu  France,  and  in  Europe  generally,  a  fbw  reflections 
and  facts  on  the  subject  may  be  useful     The  late  Be- 
volution  in  Europe  has,  as  yet,  had  a  most  disastrous 
effect  on  the  finimcial  affairs  of  the  country;  howerer, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  is  but  temporary.  With  more 
freedom  of  political  institutions,  we  should  abo  have 
more  freedom  in  commercial  ones — if  the  false  and  mis- 
chievous  schemes  of  the  Socialists  be  not  adopted.  These 
men,  while  professing  to  love  fraternity,  are  its  most 
determined  ^lemies;  for  the  first  of  their  theories  is  the 
annihilation  of  exports  and  imports,  every  country  sup- 
plying to  itself;  and  hence  having  no  oonununication  with 
its  neighbours.    There  is  at  present,  however,  in  France 
a  very  geneml  desire  among  enlightened  men  for  con- 
ducting commerce  on  the  principles  of  f^ee-trade,  and  a 
great  many  have  now  become  convinced  that  such  would 
be  for  her  real  advantage.    The  fears  which  were  latdy 
so  much  entertained  of  the  rivalry  of  Enghmd  are  £ist 
dying  awsly.  The  French  begin  to  see,  that  if  ire  possess 
some  articles  which  we  can  sell  cheaper  than  they  can, 
still,  on  the  other  hand,their  introduction  will  ndt  pro- 
duce the  evils  which  it  was  supposed  they  would  cau^e. 
Not  to  speak  of  wines  and  spirits,  m  which  we  can 
never  offer  them  any  rivalry,  there  are  many  articles 
produced  in  France,  especially  in  the  more  deHcaie  arts, 
the  exportation  of  which  would  be  much  increased  by  the 
adoption  of  reciprocal  free-trade  principles,  and  which 
might  in  some  cases  tuhi  the  balance  in  their  bvcrai. 
Nor  would  this  change  of  ^stem  have  the  effect  of  de- 
creasing the  custom-house  duties,  as  by  a  more  just  re< 
vision  of  the  tariffs,  many  articles  would  be  admitted, 
and  increase  the  revenue,  which,  from  their  prohibition, 
now  afford  no  return.     Such  a  reform  has  been  lou2 
wanted.  France  has  demanded  on  several  occasions  thr 
reduction  of  certain  duties,  and  the  abolition  of  others; 
and,  now  that  a  political  revolution  has  given  a  new 
impulse  to  what  was  formerly  stationary,  the  prcaeut 
moment  seems  to  be  the  proper  one  for  complying  "niih 
her  deuiands. 

It  is  certain  that  France,  without  exa^eration,  might, 
iu  four  years,  by  a  judicious  revision  of  her  tariff,  at  least 
double  her  custom-house  revenue.  At  present,  it  is 
brought  to  a  very  low  ebb  by  the  application  of  the  false 
principles  of  protection.  The  revision  of  the  tarifls  k 
the  commencement  and  necessary  preparation  for  a  \a^ 
series  of  reforms ;  it  is  the  lever  by  which  a  powofol  Yaaui 
may  produce  a  necessary  and  an  important  chan^  in  tki 
whole  system  of  taxation ;  and  it  is  certain  that  hv  h 
industiy  would  be  much  benefited.  During  &e  la^  3Q 
years,  trade  has  been  by  no  means  flouridusg  m  Txmc^ 
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Gommeroial  ref onns  have  been  often  piomised,  bni  nerer 
granted.  While  foreign  nations  have  been  from  time  to 
time  setting  Fianee  an  example  of  more  liberality  in  re- 
ducing their  custom-house  duties,  she  has  remained  sta- 
tionary; seemingly  contented  in  watching  the  progress 
of  others,  without  moving  herself.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
hoped,  that  with  greater  liberality  in  political  doctrines, 
a  more  Uberal  spirit  will  enter  into  her  commercial  trans- 
actions. 

In  the  present  article,  I  intend  to  enter  at  some  length 
into  a  detailed  analysis  of  what  is  necessary  for  the  re- 
vision of  the  tariff;  and  I  may  as  well  at  once  say,  that  I 
do  so  in  the  point  of  view  from  France,  looking  first  to  her 
interests — a  feeling  which  must  of  course  prevail  with 
her  legislature  and  economists.*  For  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  raw  material  and  the  same  when  manu- 
factured, and  this  distinction  is  the  basis  of  every  rational 
reform.  With  regard  to  natural  productions,  the  com- 
petition is  limited,  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
production;  whilst  with  regard  to  manufactured  goods, 
the  competition  is  generally  unlimited.  Prom  this  arise 
important  consequences.  In  natural  productions  the 
country  always  possesses  a  monopoly,  when  foreign  com- 
petition is  absent;  and  this  monopoly  naturally  produces 
an  artificial  mcrease  in  the  price.  This  is  particularly 
felt  in  many  agricultural  productions,  and  in  mines,  quar- 
ries, &&,  a  little  more  or  a  little  less,  according  as  the 
interior  production  ^  more  Or  less  limited,  or  as  there 
is  a  demand  for  the  articles.  It  is  not  at  all  the  same 
with  mannfactured  articles.  In  this  case,  the  production 
has  no  limits,  as,  whenever  the  demand  presents  itself, 
new  factories  can  be  built,  and  the  supply  increased,  and 
thus  the  fear  of  monopoly  is  put  an  end  to,  as  the  in- 
terior competition  is  almost  always  sufficient  to  keep 
down  prices,  even  could  the  goods  not  be  had  from 
abroad. 

From  this  general  truth  a  few  exceptions  must  be 
made,  which,  however,  enter  in  part  into  the  class  of 
natural  productions;  such  are  especially  chemical  manu- 
factures. On  account  of  the  dangfer  incident  to  those 
trades,  the  particular  nature  of  the  necessary  work  and 
other  canses,  the  proprietors  are  obliged  to  comply  with 
&  great  number  of  formalities,  which  much  tends  to  ren- 
der their  nnmber  Umited  in  the  country.  Thus  a  certain 
monopoly  exists  in  these  productions,  which  the  manu- 
facturers of  France  do  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of. 

As  I  hove  started  with  the  basis  of  the  (^fference 
which  exists  between  natural  productions  and  manufac- 
tured goods,  it  will  be  understood  how  necessary  it  is 
much  to  reduce  the  duties  charged  on  the  former,  as  by 
this  means  the  monopoly  would  cease.  This  might  cause 
a  reduction  of  revenue,  but  as  such  monopolies  do  much 
harm  to  the  country,  an  ultimate  benefit  would  flow  from 
the  change.  With  regard  to  manufactured  goods  there 
is  not  the  same  necessity :  here  less  regard  might  be  had 
for  the  interests  of  the  consumers,  and  more  for  the 
treasury;  care  should,  however,  be  tidcen  that  the  duties 
levied  be  sufficiently  moderate  to  cause  no  prohibition. 
Besides^  nothing  would  be  gained  by  this,  as  high  duties 
are  nerer  ao  productive  as  moderate  ones.  However, 
they  should  be  fixed  sufficiently  high,  without  regard  to 
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what  they  woidd  pioduoe,  to  protect  the  existing  ma- 
nufactures of  the  country,  as  France  is  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  stand  unlimited  competition,  nor,  were  she  able, 
is  there  any  prospect  of  her  risking  it.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  a  duty  of  15, 18, 20,  and,  as  a  maximum,  25 
per  cent.,  has  been  proposed  on  manufactured  goods. 

This  proposition  would,  at  present,  excite  great  fears 
amongst  French  manufacturers ;  however,  they  are  in  a 
great  measure  unfotmded.  All  the  manufacturers  of  any 
importance  in  France  can  now  maintain  themselves  with 
a  protecting  duty  of  25  per  cent. ;  but  if  the  duties  on 
raw  materials  were  diminished,  they  could  do  so  at  a 
much  lower  protecting  duty. 

The  laws  which  have  regulated  the  tariffs  have  always 
varied  according  to  circumstances,  and  are  now  exceed- 
ingly varied  in  their  operation.  The  manufacture  of 
tissues  comprehends  foiur  great  branches — ^the  spinning 
and  weaving  of  cotton,  silk,  linen,  and  wool.  In  prin* 
ciple,  the  four  great  mantifactures  ought  to  enjoy  an  equal 
protection.  However,  we  find  that  the  importation  of 
cotton-yam  and  stuff  is  prohibited ;  if  we  except  the  veiy 
fine  qualities,  the  smuggling  of  which  could  not  easily 
be  prevented.  On  silk  and  linen,  on  the  contrary,  the 
duties  are  very  moderate.  On  silks  the  duties  amount 
to  10,  15,  20,  and  25  per  cent,  on  the  value.  On  linen 
and  hemp  it  is  about  25  per  cent,  on  what  comes  from 
England,  and  from  12  to  13  per  cent,  on  what  comes 
from  Belgituu.  This  difference  arises  from  the  time  the 
rate  was  fixed,  as,  during  the  wars  between  France  and 
England,  it  was  thought  impossible  to  rate  the  produc- 
tions of  the  latter  too  high;  and  if  the  same  duties  were 
not  applied  to  silks  and  linen,  it  was  simply  because 
England  did  not  at  that  time  export  these  articles.  When 
the  rates  on  silks  and  linen  were  fixed,  the  cotmtries  were 
on  better  terms,  and  thus  it  is  that  the  duties  are  so 
much  lower.  This  furnishes  an  argument  to  show,  that 
if  the  silk  and  linen  manufactures  have  not  decayed  un- 
der this  opposition  from  abroad,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  cotton  and  woollen  ones  should,  were  the  prohibi- 
tions taken  away.  It  is  true,  that  on  account  of  the  mo- 
derate duties,  there  is  a  certain  importation  of  silks,  but 
it  by  no  means  affects  the  general  French  trade.  In 
1846,  the  importation  of  silks  amoimted  only  to  the  offi- 
cial value  of  5,400,000f.,  and  the  average  of  the  five 
former  years  to  5,800,000f.  Thus,  it  is  not  the  impor- 
tation that  hurts  the  silk  trade,  but  the  stationary  na- 
ture  of  the  exportation,  although  the  world  at  large  em- 
ploys a  greater  quantity  of  silk  goods  every  day.  The 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  the  raw  materials  would  have 
a  great  effect  in  making  France  abler  to  support  foreign 
competition. 

In  linen  and  hempen  articles,  the  importationis  greater. 
In  cloths,  it  amounted,  in  1846,  to  17  millions  of  francs, 
and  for  the  average  of  the  five  former  years  to  20  mil- 
lions. In  yams,  to  17,300,000f.  in  1846,  and  for  the 
average  of  the  five  former  years  to  85,30O,000f.  But 
even  this  importation  has  but  little  effect  on  the  home 
trade.  What  the  manufacturers  want  is  consumption, 
without  which  no  branch  of  industry  can  be  prosperous. 
By  reducing  the  duties  on  the  raw  materials,  an  impetus 
would  be  given,  and  an  outlet  afforded  to  the  goods  by 
means  of  exportation. 

Thus,  if  the  silk  and  linen  trades  suffer  so  little  from 
foreign  competition,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  cotton 
and  woollen  trades  should  suffer  any  more ;  in  tmth, 
they  ought  to  suffer  leas,  more  especially  when  oom« 
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pared  with  the  linen  trade.  This  manufacture  is  more 
recent  than  the  others  in  Prance,  and  has  thus  made  the 
least  progress.  It  is,  also,  of  all  the  others,  the  most 
taxed.  Besides  the  duties  on  the  raw  materials,  it  lias 
to  support  in  the  greatest  proportion  the  artificial  prices 
of  coflJs,  metals,  oils,  leather,  wood,  and  all  the  other 
articles  required  for  its  manufacture. 

ITie  cotton  trade,  although  much  advanced  in  France, 
cannot  rank  with  that  of  England.  Not  only  is  the 
raw  material  dearer,  but  neitlier  is  it  conducted  on  such 
an  extensive  scale,  nor  with  so  many  subdivisions  of  la- 
bour. However,  even  this  inferiority  does  not  weigh 
heavily  on  the  trade. 

Tlie  exportations  of  linen  stuffs  amount  only  to 
20,300,000f.  while  thoscofcottonaraounttol39,800,000f. 
In  linen  yams,  they  amount  to  8G5,O00f.,  and  in  cotton 
yam  to  7,700,000f.  Thus  the  comparison  is  altogether 
in  favour  of  the  cotton  trade,  and  from  15  to  18  per 
cent,  would  be  as  great  a  protection  to  it  as  the  25 
per  cent,  which  protects  the  linen  trade. 

The  woollen  trade,  which  is  also  guarded  by  prohibi- 
tory duties,  would  require  a  still  less  protection.  Eng- 
land, in  the  cotton  trade,  forms  a  powerful  rival  to 
France;  but  it  is  not  the  same  in  the  woollen,  as  in 
several  branches  of  this  manufacture  the  French  are  su- 
perior to  all  others. 

In  this  trade,  her  exportations  go  on  rapidly  increas- 
ing from  year  to  year.  In  1846,  they  amounted  to 
108,600,000.  Thus,  in  proportion  to  the  others,  a  pro 
teoting  duty  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  would  be  suffi- 
cient. It  can  be  calculated  with  some  measure  of  cer- 
tainty what  effect  these  changes  would  have  on  the  re- 
venue. It  is  certainly  not  such  high  protectiug  duties 
as  25  per  cent,  that  should  replace  the  prohibitory  ones, 
if  the  Government  wish  to  increase  the  revenue,  but 
the  more  moderate  ones  of  10  to  15  per  cent.  With 
this  tariff,  the  importations  woidd  be  very  limited,  and 
oertainly  would  not  equal  those  of  linen.  They  would, 
however,  exceed  those  of  silk, which  in  1S46  only  amount- 
ed to  6,400,000f.  Taking  a  medium,  they  would  have 
a  medium  importation  of  12,000,000f.  in  cotton  cloths, 
a  little  less  in  woollen  cloths,  without  counting  the 
yams,  of  which  the  importation  might  rise  to  15  or  16 
millions  of  francs  in  cotton,  and  to  5  or  6  millions  in 
wool.  These  imited  importations  would  thus  amount  to 
about  45  millions  of  francs,  which,  at  25  per  cent,  on 
the  value,  would  yield  a  revenue  to  the  public  treasury 
of  from  11  to  12  millions  per  annum. 

Thus,  the  effect  which  the  admission  of  manufactured 
goods  at  a  moderate  duty  woidd  have  on  the  public 
treasury  can  be  pretty  wcU  ascertaiued.  At  a  protec- 
tive duty  of  25  per  cent,  foreign  goods  enter  in  con- 
siderable quantities  at  present,  but  the  importation 
tends  to  decrease  from  year  to  yeas ;  and  if  the  amount 
is  to  be  retained,  it  will  be  necessary  gradually  to 
reduce  the  duties.  This  will  force  the  French  manu- 
facturers to  increase  their  exertions  so  as  to  be  enabled 
to  compete  with  their  foreign  rivals. 

In  1S34,  a  Royal  ordonnance  authorised  for  the  first 
time  tlie  importation  of  cotton  yams  of  a  certain  qua- 
lity into  France.  In  1S35,  the  first  year  of  the  raising 
of  the  prohibition,  the  official  value  of  the  importation 
amounted  to  2,097,000  f.  Alter  the  following  year,  it 
began  gradually  to  decline;  and,  in  lS4o»  it  had  fallen 
to  I«0^0^  f.^  while,  ttfiiit  year,  it  gnly  amounted  to 
«93«^33f. 


The  same  effect  has  been  pioduced^  by  the  change  in 
the  tariffs  in  linen  cloths  and  yams  in  1842^  In  yams, 
the  importations,  which  had  amounted  to  fortj-six 
millions  in  1842,  was  only  27,700,000  f.  in  1845,  and 
17,300,000  f.  in  1846.  In  cloths,  it  fell,  between  1S42 
and  1846,  from  23,500,000f.  to  17,000,000  f.;  and  stili, 
during  this  interval,  nothing  was  done  so  as  to  enable 
these  manufactures  better  to  resist  competition  from 
abroad.  It  is,  therefore,  (xdy  due  to  their  exertions 
that  they  have  been  enabled  to  reduce  this  importation, 
and  they  would  certainly  have  accomplished  it  much 
more  effectually,  had  the  duties  on  the  raw  materials 
been  removed. 

Thus,  it  would  appear  that  the  treasury  cannot  oount 
much  on  importations;  and  the  more  the  proposed  re- 
forms are  carried  out,  the  less  it  will  receive.  Duties 
on  natural  products,  of  which  the  oountry  possesses 
the  same  kinds,  tend  to  produce  monopolies  in  the  in- 
terior, destmctive  to  the  interests  of  the  public.  Duties 
on  fabricated  goods  have  not  the  same  disadvantages, 
however,  as  shown  above.  They  become  gradually  less 
from  year  to  year;  and  the  only  national  revenue  left 
for  the  customhouse  is  on  natural  productionai,  which 
the  country  itself  does  not  furnish,  such  as  sugars, 
coffee,  tea,  spices,  &c.  To  these  might  be  added  cot- 
ton, wool,  dyewoods,  and  a  great  many  other  produc- 
tions of  like  sorts,  if  it  were  not  the  interest  of  the 
country  to  receive  these  articles  at  low  prices. 

The  distinction  between  these  exotic  productions, 
and  those  which  the  native  soil  produce^  is  so  little 
arbitrary,  that,  in  all  countries  in  which  a  r^ular  cus- 
tom-house exists,  they  afford  the  principal  part  of  the 
revenue ;  and  this  is  the  case,  be  the  system  of  dutiea 
either  well  or  ill  regulated.  In  England,  in  18^, 
when  but  little  method  entered  into  the  taril^  for  the 
year  finishing  5  th  January,  the  duties  amounted  to 
£22,962,610  sterling,  and  of  this  sum  the  duties  levied 
on  foreign  articles  amounted  to  £17,240,000  sterling; 
or  to  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  sum-total.  It  is 
the  same  in  France,  where  the  sugars,  cottons^  and  tlie 
coffees  figure  in  the  first  rank.  These  prodnctiosis, 
however,  not  only  afford  the  greatest  present  rcTe&ttc, 
but  also  that  which  offers  the  best  chances  of  increase. 
They  are  the  only  ones  that  can  be  taxed  with  imponlty. 

Thus,  the  French  free-traders  propose  great  reductiOBa 
in  the  duties  on  natural  productions,  of  which  maiSin 
ones  exist  in  the  country,  and  would  compensate  tbe 
revenue  by  suppressing  idl  prohibitions,  and  hy  redae- 
ing  the  duties  on  manufactured  goods,  so  as  to  piodiMOc 
a  reasonable  importation  of  them,  without  makbg*  tlir 
duty  so  low  as  to  endanger  the  home  trade;  and  so  tmoigt 
the  duties  on  foreign  products,  as  by  them  to  inerca 
the  receipts  of  the  custom-house,  with  the  hope  <^ « 
still  greater  increase  for  the  future. 

By  such  means,  in  three  or  four  yew%  ilie  CQstaB< 
house  of  France  might  produce  300  milfibns  of  firsikcs, 
while  at  present  they  amount  to  only  about  one-half. 

The  simplification  of  the  tariff  is  aaotber  great  ptual. 
At  present,  distincticNis  are  multiplied  to  infinity,  ^vrlkati 
cause  immense  trouble,  without  increasing  the  rercsiae 
As  a  first  step,  it  is  jKoposed  to  suppress  the  fhitfa 
on  exportation.  As  these  dq^  never  exceeded  t^ 
millions  of  francs  per  annnn,  the  loss  to  the  tre^s^n 
by  thdr  suppression  will  be  bot  little  Mi*  This  no- 
position  wdleaase  no  loaa  to  pntiMlnriiitaMBla.      xb 
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their  exportation,  consist  of  some  raw  materials,  such 
as  raw  silks  and  rags,  of  which  the  exportation  is  pro- 
hibited by  the  interest  of  the  paper  manufacture.     To 
hamper  the  exportation  of  raw  silks,  is  simply  to  restrict 
the  production  in  the  country,  and  thus  work  gainst 
the  interests  of  the  manufacturer.      With  regard  to 
rags,  &c,,  their  weight  alone,  compared  with  their  value, 
will  always  be  a  sufficient  bar  to  their  exportation,  if 
there  be  any  means  of  usiug  them  in  the  country  in 
which  they  are  produced.     Although  such  a  radical 
measure  cannot  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  importa- 
tions, still  many  simplifications  might  be  introduced. 
At  present  there  are  but  few  articles  really  productive, 
while  many  give  very  insignificant  results.     A  number 
might  thus  be  struck  from  the  list.     A  slight  attempt 
was  made  at  this  in  1847,  but  it  was  neither  carried  out 
with  sufficient  courage,  nor  arranged  with  any  method. 
The  number  of  articles  to  be  operated  upon  varies 
mnch  according  to  the  manner  m  which  they  are  re- 
garded.    If  we  take  into  account  only  the  different 
species  of  merchandise,  without  noticing  varieties  and 
species,  taking,  for  example,  all  sorts  of  animals,  or  all 
sorts  of  oils,  as  a  single  article,  we  find  that  they  amount 
in  the  tariff  to  349 ;  but  this  means  of  calculating  will 
evidently  be  too  inaccurate,  for  we  thus  comprehend 
under  one   denomination  articles   very   distinct,  and 
which  are  very  differently  charged  by  the  tariff. 

On  the  contrary,  if  we  enter  into  the  subdivisions, 
admitting  as  many  distinct  articles  as  there  are  different 
dnties,  then  they  will  amount  to  1484— without  taking 
into  account  the  duties  on  exportation,  or  the  differen- 
tial dutie.^  established  on  each  kind  of  merchandise,  which 
Taiy  very  much,  or  the  prohibitions,  which  are  a  class 
apart. 

Thus  S40,  or  1484,  are  the  numbers  which  we  find  in 
the  tariff.  In  place  of  taking  our  point  of  departure 
from  the  tariff,  we  have  taken  it  from  the  receipts  of 
the  costom-houae.  Thus  we  count  as  many  distinct 
utfcles  as  there  are  distinct  duties  ;  and  by  this  means 
the  niunber  is  considerably  reduced,  because  the  custom- 
house often  unites  many  articles  under  one  head,  when 
the  duties  are  small,  and  because  neither  the  prohibited 
articles,  nor  those  in  which  there  is  no  importation,  arc 
counted.  Notwithstanding  the  confusions  and  omis- 
yions,  tlie  number  of  articles  separately  taxed  amounts 
to  943. 

To  render  an  account  of  how  these  948  articles  con- 
cur to  constitute  the  revenue,  let  us  divide  them  into  six 
Jasses.  The  first  wiQ  comprehend  three  articles,  which 
!iave  produced  less  than  100  f.  each ;  the  second  those 
irhich  haTe  produced  less  than  1000  f. ;  the  third  less  than 
iO,OOOf.  ;  the  fourth  less  than  100,000 f. ;  the  fifth  less 
ban  1  minion ;  and  the  sixth  1  million  and  upwards. 

Considered  thus,  the  948  articles  would  be  divided  as 
allov' : 


r.   c. 

1 

A   C3aiM» 

...  128  . 

81  64  .. 

4v051 

I    » 

..  226  ., 

433  95  .. 

98,074 

I   s. 

..  283  . 

4,000 

1,132,000 

h       „ 

...  215  . 

30,885  85  .. 

6.640,458 

h   « 

...   70  . 

807,088  37  .. 

.   24,259,982 

h   „ 

..   17  . 

.  7,067.639  17  .. 

.  119,979,696 

048  152,114,261 

These  c^lciilaitions  are  made  on  the  year  1844;  how- 
ler, iba  vonlta  TOiy  but  Jittle  from  year  to  year. 


Thus,  it  appears  that  the  suppression  of  all  the  articles 
which  compose  the  first  class  will  only  cause  the  insig- 
nificant loss  of  4,051  francs  to  the  treasury;  and  if  the 
second  cli\ss  be  also  suppressed,  the  total  loss  will  only 
be  a  little  over  100,000  francs. 

In  taking  the  tabic  inversely,  we  find,  on  a  total  re- 
ceipt of  152  millions,  the  17  articles  which  compose  the 
sixth  class  have  alone  produced  120  millions.  If  to 
this  be  added  those  of  the  fifth  class,  the  total  number  is 
96  articles,  which  together  have  produced  144,239,678  f. ; 
so  that  there  only  remams  for  the  other  articles,  which 
amount  to  852,  and  which  in  reality  are  about  1000,  a 
total  receipt  of  7,874,583  f.  Thus,  more  than  1000  ar- 
ticles might  be  erased  from  the  tariff,  without  the  reve- 
nue being  affected  more  than  8  millions ;  and  the  eco- 
nomy  which  would  be  obtained  in  the  custom-house  by 
their  suppression  would  perhaps  cover  the  difference. 

Many  articles  are  at  present  so  lightly  taxed,  that 
they  produce  very  little,  as  there  is  no  importation;  how- 
ever, were  the  duties  lowered,  they  woold  become  very 
productive.  There  are  others  which  at  present  produce 
very  largely,  but  on  which  the  duties  ought  to  be  much 
lowered,  in  the  interest  of  the  national  industry;  such 
as  cotton,  wool,  &c. 

The  great  point  is  to  simplify  the  tariff,  to  render  it 
more  favourable  to  conunerce,  and  to  increase  the  reve- 
nue. To  accomplish  these  points,  radical  changes  must 
be  made. 

The  table  of  the  receipts  of  the  custom-house  is  di- 
vided into  four  great  sections — the  first  containing  ani- 
mal nmtters,  the  second  vegetable  matters,  the  third 
minerals,  and  the  fourth  manufactures.  Thus,  the  three 
first  sections  embrace  all  the  productions  of  the  three 
natural  classes,  and  the  fourth  all  the  manufactured  ar- 
ticles. Each  of  these  sections  is  again  subdivided  into 
several  chapters,  where  materials  of  the  same  nature 
are  classed  according  to  their  qualities.  Although  the 
order  followed  is  not  without  fault,  we  shall  adopt  it, 
with  the  difference  of  forming  into  a  distinct  section  the 
colonial  productions,  both  on  account  of  their  present 
importance,  and  as  they  will,  according  to  the  present 
scheme,  at  some  future  time,  form  the  principal  portion 
of  this  part  of  the  public  revenue. 

The  first  section,  consisting  of  animal  matters,  is 
divided  into  five  chapters: — 1st,  Living  animals;  2d, 
Products  of  animals ;  3d,  Fisheries ;  4th,  Medical  sub- 
stances; and,  5  th,  Matieres  duret  a  tailler^  which  may  be 
translated,  animal  hardware. 

Living  animals  present  twenty-one  articles  of  receipt. 
In  1844,  the  total  product  was  2,927,510  f. ;  in  1845, 
2,692,128  f. ;  and,  in  1846,  2,406,893  f.  The  receipt  is 
divided  as  follows  on  the  principal  species  of  animals : — 

Horses, 735,470f. 

Sheep, 832,396 

Oxen, r 924,493 

Swine, 168,506 


Total,  2,650,865  f. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  four  species  have  alone 
furnished  nearly  the  whole  receipt ;  and,  to  simplify  mat- 
ters, it  is  proposed  to  suppress  all  the  others,  and,  by  so 
doing,  no  particular  interests  will  be  compromised. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  duty  on  oxen  be  reduced 
from  50  francs  a  head  to  20  francs,  and  that  a  gradu- 
ated scale  be  adopted  for  cows,  bulls,  &c.  At  present 
the  duty  on  cows  is  only  25  f.  per  head,  which  would 
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leqoire,  in  jtistice,  that  they  only  were  half  as  valuable 
as  the  oxen.  Thus  it  is  that  their  importation,  as  com- 
pared with  oxen,  is  20,000  against  5,090.  The  new 
duties  proposed  are  14f.  on  cows;  12 f.  on  bulls,  in 
place  of  15f. ;  on  steers  and  young  bulls,  Sf.,  instead  of 
15  ;  on  heifers,  9f.,  in  place  of  12f.  50c. ;  and  on  calves, 
2f.,  in  place  of  3f. 

Under  such  a  tariff,  it  is  certain  that  the  importation 
Kould  much  increase.  On  account  of  the  high  duties, 
the  importations  into  France,  in  1845,  were  only  5,046 
oxen,  and  in  1846,  5,874,  which  is  not  the  consumption 
of  Paris  alone  for  one  week.  Under  the  new  duties,  it 
IB  almost  certain  that  the  number  would  reach  20,000, 
as  the  importation  of  cows  at  a  dnty  of  25  f.  a  head 
reached  that  number  in  1845.  It  woidd  be  the  same 
for  the  steers  and  young  bulls,  which,  in  1845,  only 
amounted  to  931,  as  also  for  the  heifers,  which  were 
1,706. 

Such  a  change  would  by  no  means  occasion  a  fall  in 
the  revenue,  as  the  importation  would  so  greatly  in- 
crease, that  the  receipts  would  be  considerably  increased, 
we  should  hope,  from  924,000f.,  the  receipt  of  1845, 
to  at  least  1,200,000  f.  The  importation  of  shecip 
amounted,  in  1845,  to  only  149,337.  The  duty  is  exor- 
bitant, being  5f.  on  animals  of  which  the  official  value 
is  17f.  It  is  proposed  to  reduce  this  duty  to  2i  francs. 
Here  we  suppose,  that  on  account  of  the  great  reduction, 
the  increase  of  importation  would,  perhaps,  do  no  more 
than  produce  a  sum  equal  to  the  present,  namely,  taking 
that  of  1845,  of  822,396f. 

The  duty  on  horses  is  much  more  moderate.  It  is 
only  25  f.  each.  It  is  proposed  to  reduce  this  to  5  f.,  as 
also  the  duty  on  colts  from  15  f.  to  8f.  Thus  reduced, 
the  same  receipt  would  be  obtained,  which  amounted  in 
1845  to  735,470  f. 

The  duty  on  swine  is  very  high,  being  12  f.  each.  It 
is  proposed  to  reduce  it  to  one-half,  by  which  the  im- 
portation, which,  in  1846,  was  only  3,453,  would  be  at 
least  tripled.  The  duty  on  sucking  pigs  is  only  40  c, 
and  on  this  account,  in  1845,  101,295  were  imported. 
The  receipt  would  then  rise  f^m  123,895  f.,  the  amount 
in  1845,  to  185,841  f.  As  it  is  not  proposed  to  alter 
the  duty  on  pigs,  the  receipt  may  be  supposed  to  remain 
the  same,  namely,  230,452  f. 

In  recapitulating  these  results,  we  find  for 

Oxen. 1,000,000  f. 

Sheep, 822,996 

Horses, 735,470 

Swine, 230,452 


2,788,918  f. 
or  nearly  90,000  f.  moro  than  in  1845. 

The  chapter  on  the  products  of  animals,  contains 
nearly  100  articles  subject  to  import  dues.  The  most 
important  are  fresh  and  salted  meat,  raw  hides,  wool, 
silk,  tallow,  and  cheese;  and  these  are  the  only  ones 
which  it  would  be  advisable  to  retain  in  the  tariff. 

The  product  from  the  duties  on  the  articles  in  this 
chapter  amounted,  in  1845,  to  14,704,743  f.;  and  out  of 
this  sum,  wools  figure  for  more  than  11,000,000  f.,  and 
tallow  for  nearly  1,300,000  f. ;  cheese  for  nearly  700,000f.; 
taw  hides  for  nearly  600,000  f.;  and  silks  for  250,000  f.; 
from  which  it  will  appear  that  the  product  on  the  other 
articles  amounted  to  very  little. 
.  The  free  imt)ortation  of  these  articles  would  not  be 
hurtful  to  a  single  natiye  manufacture.    Animal  pro- 


ducts are  those  which  an  industrial  oonniiy  can  always 
employ. 

Thus,  this  complicated  chapter  would  be  reduced  to 
six  principal  articles. 

It  is  proposed  to'  reduce  the  duties  on  wools  from  20 
to  10  per  cent.  It  is  certain,  that  by  this  agriculture 
would  be  benefited,  as  there  are  many  kinds  of  manu* 
facture  which  require  a  variety  of  kinds  of  wool ;  and, 
by  these  being  imported,  the  trade  would  be  much  ex- 
tended.  However,  the  increase  in  the  importation  might 
not,  for  some  time,  compensate  to  the  revenue  the  de- 
crease of  the  duty.  Although  wools  are  submitted  to 
a  duty  of  20  f .  per  cent.,  yet  when  they  are  combed  thej 
pay  30  f .  per  cent.,  and  when  dyed,  300  f.  the  100  kilo- 
grammes. 

.  These  latter  duties  are  prohibitive,  as,  for  the  three 
years  which  we  consider,  they  amounted  to  only  about 
35,000  f.  for  combed  woo]«  and  to  about  50  f.  for  dyed 
wool.  But  French  manufacturers  can  comb  and  dje 
wool  as  w«ll  as  their  neighbours,  and  a  duty  of  10  per 
cent,  would  be  sufficient  for  their  protection. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  revenue  faUs  seven  millions  on 
account  of  this  change  in  the  duty,  a  loss  of  four  mil- 
lions will  be  sustained  for  the  present  on  this  article. 

With  regard  to  fresh  and  salted  meat,  the  lowering 
of  the  duty  would,  on  the  oontrary,  have  the  effect  di 
immediately  increasing  the  revenue. 

The  duty  on  fresh  butcher-meat  is  18  f.  the  100  kilo- 
grammes. In  1845,  this  produced  9,078f.  On  salted 
pork,  the  duty  is  33f.;  and  on  salted  beef  and  mutton, 
30 f.  The  receipt,  in  1845,  for  the  first  of  these  articles 
was  40,520f.,  and  for  the  second,  3,477f. 

These  three  articles,  even  addmg  fowls  and  game,  have 
only  produced  to  the  treasury  53,000f. 

In  France,  where  meat  is  so  scarce,  and  where  the 
population  is  so  great,  it  is  certain  that,  by  a  lower 
duty,  the  importation  would  be  very  gveaUy  increased. 
In  1S45,  it  only  amounted  to  the  trifling  quantity  of 
52,000  kilogrammes,  or  104,000  lbs. 

The  importation  of  salted  pork  was  greater,  beiai 
121,467kilogrammes,  which,  however,  compared  with  the 
extent  of  the  population  and  the  wants  of  the  people,  is 
quite  insignificant. 

It  is  proposed  to  place  an  equal  duty  on  all  kinds  *i 
meat  of  5  francs  per  100  kilogrammes,  and  with  this  duty 
the  importation  will  rise  fifteen  or  twenty  times  what 
it  is  at  present,  which  will  at  least  douUe  the  receipts, 
which  wiU  thus  amount  to  a  little  more  than  100,000  f. 
per  annum. 

On  raw  hides,  the  duty  is  not  very  high,  but  the  tarif 
is  complicated.  On  large  hides,  it  is  only  2  per  cent;  but, 
on  the  snuill,  it  rises  to  10,  13,  and  14  per  cent.,  and 
above.  A  low  duty  on  these  articles  is  veiyfavourablf? 
to  the  country,  as  they  furnish  much  home  employment, 
and  also  trade  for  the  vesseb  in  bringing  them  from  Souti 
America,  &c. 

It  is  proposed  to  reduce  all  the  different  sorts  to  an, 
equal  duty  of  2  per  cent.  In  1845,  the  receipt  was 
nearly  800,000  f,;  with  the  new  duties,  it  will  rise  to  an 
least  l,000,000f.  The  duties  on  raw  silks  are  geoeralN 
light,  varying  from  5  to  10  francs  the  100  kilogrammes. 
Coloured  silks  are,  however,  too  highly  taxed.  A  mora 
equal  proportion  must  be  established,  by  which  the  re- 
ceipt may  be  raised  from  285^000f.  to  500,O00L 

Tallow  is  divided  into  four  sorjts — horse  ^  bear«  bee 
and  mutton,  hogs-lard,  and,  lastly,  seyend  otber  kinds  mi 
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specified.  In  1844,  the  duty  on  tallow  and  bogs-lard  was 
1  of.  per  100  kilogrammes,  19 f.  on  horse  and  bear  grease, 
and  from  10,  48,  to  50f.  on  skin  oil.  Under  these  duties, 
(k  receipts  amounted  in  18  i4  to  nearly  l,600,000f. 

In  lSi5»  the  duty  on  tallow  and  hogs-lard  was  raised 
from  10  f.  to  15  f.  The  importation  immediately  fell  so 
much  that  the  receipts  amounted  only,  in  18  lo,  to 
1,367,000  f.  It  is  proposed  to  unite  all  classes  under 
ail  equal  duty  of  8  f.  the  100  kilogrammes,  which  would 
raise  the  receipts  to  the  old  standard  of  1,000,000  f. 

On  cheese  the  duty  is  too  high,  being  15  f.  the  100 
kilogrammes.  By  reducing  it  to  8  f.,  the  receipt  might 
probably  be  reduced  to  300,000f.  or  130,000f.  under  the 
receipt  of  1845. 

By  a  recapitulation  of  the  results  of  the  charges  on  the 
chapter  of  the  "  products  of  animals,"  we  find  on  the  six 
dTticles  specified — 

Presumed  Receipts. 
Wool,  raw,  combed,  washed,  and  dyed,. . .  7,000,000 f. 

IVesh  and  salted  meat,   100,000 

Kaw  hides, 1,000,000 

Saks, 500,000 

TaUow, 1,600,000 

Cheese, 500,000 


Total,  10,700,000  f. 

The  receipt  on  this  chapter,  in  IS 45,  having  been 
U,700,00Of.,  the  loss  to  the  treasury  would  here  be  four 
miilioiis.  However,  we  must  remark  that,  in  184G,  it 
hadfaUen  to  11,500,000  f. 

The  produce  of  the  fisheries  comprehends  twenty  or 
thirty  articles.  In  1845,  the  receipts  amounted  to 
-53,000  f.,  which  may  be  allowed  to  remain  so  for  the 
present. 

It  is  proposed  to  suppress  entirely  the  duties  on  me- 
•lieiiial  substances.  On  most  of  the  articles,  the  receipts 
:ire  quite  trifiing,  and  the  whole  amounted,  in  1845,  to 

6y  this  suppression,  a  loss  to  the  revenue  on  an  ave- 
'•agc  of  120,000  f.  per  annum  will  be  sustained.  It  is 
aKo  proposed  to  suppress  the  chapter  of  animal  hard- 
ft'ire,  consisting  of  such  articles  as  tortoiseshell,  bones, 
L'  rns,  &c.  In  1845  the  receipts  amounted  to  the  trif- 
ia^'  su!n  of  162,000  f.  This  will  be  a  new  sacrifice  for 
:he  revenue. 

This  concludes  the  first  section  relative  to  animal  mat- 
^•>.  The  iOO  articles  are  proposed  to  be  reduced  to  42 
i  13.    The  difference  of  receipts  is  as  follows : — 

Actual  Receipts.    Presumed  Eeceipts. 
1845. 

Living  animaLs, 2,692,128  f . . .  2,789,000  f. 

Products  of  animals,  ...14,704,743   ...10,700,000 

ri»herie3^    252,721  ...       252,000 

Mfdioinal  substances, 122,702  ...      

Animal  hardware,  161,737  ...      


Total,       17,934,034f.    13,741,000f. 
hich  is  a  difference  of  4,200,000  f.  on  this  section. 


THE  PRESS,  PAMPHLETS,  BOOKS,  &c. 

If  the  events  of  Febniary  were  the  cause  of  a  poli- 

il  revolution,   they  were   not  less  the  cause  of  a 

'  :rary  one  also.     Although  the  press  held  a  high  place 

iUre]  the  importance  which  it  has  since  obtained  has 

omplctely  tlirown  its  former  success  into  the  shade. 


On  this  subject  we  gave  a  short  article  in  the  first  num- 
ber of  our  "  Revolution  in  Europe,"  and  now  return  to 
it  somewhat  more  in  detail. 

France  has  always  published  a  great  number  of  news- 
papers, and  their  circulation  has  perhaps  exceeded  that 
of  any  other  nation.  Many  causes  contributed  to  this 
even  before  the  Revolution,  such  as  their  extreme  cheap- 
ness, the  fondness  of  the  French  for  politics,  and,  above 
all,  the  feuilielofu,  which  are  a  peculiar  appendage  to 
French  journalism.  At  present,  there  is  no  stamp  on 
French  newspapers ;  and  when  it  did  exist,  it  was  very 
moderate,  varying,  with  the  size  of  the  paper,  from  three 
to  six  centimes,  amounting,  on  the  average,  to  about 
one  lialfpenny  English. 

The  caution  money  of  £4,000  has  also  been  abolished^ 
which  now  renders  it  a  comparatively  easy  thing  to  start 
a  journal.  Paper  is  abo  exceedingly  cheap,  and  little 
expenses  being  gone  into,  the  price  of  journals  was  al- 
ways very  moderate. 

The  iJebats,  a  paper  which  received  a  subsidy  from 
Government,  was  the  dearest  of  all  the  French  journals. 
The  price  was  eighty  francs  per  annum  for  Paris,  and 
the  same  for  the  departments.  The  other  papers  varied 
from  fifty-two  to  forty  for  Paris,  and  from  sixty  to 
forty-eight  for  the  departments.  Since  the  abolition  of 
the  stamps,  the  price  of  the  journals  has  been  very  much 
modified.  The  Debats  is  now  fifty  francs  per  aimuni 
for  Paris,  and  sixty  for  the  departments.  The  other  daily 
journals  vary  from  thirty-two  francs  to  twenty-four  francs 
for  Paris,  and  from  forty-four  to  thirty-six  for  the  de- 
partments. 

Previous  to  the  Revolution,  there  were  twenty-six 
daily  pi4)ers  in  Paris — ^at  present  there  are  about  150  ;* 


*  It  is  curioua  to  preserve  the  list  of  new  papers: — Affiches 
Republicaiiies.  L'A8sembI(''e  Rationale;  signed,  Lavalette.  Le 
Pcuplc;  editor,  M.  Esquiros.  liC  Peuple  Constituantj  nditors, 
MM.  de  Larocntiais  and  P.  Daprat.  R^pubh'qne;  editor,  M.  Ba- 
reste.  La  K^publique  Franfaise.  Le  Il^veil  du  Peuple.  Sen- 
tinelle  du  Peuple.  La  Voix  du  People.  Ix*  Salut  Public ;  editorit 
MM.  Champfleury,  Baudelaire,  and  Toubin — (only  two  numbers 
came  out.)  Le  Salut  Vublin;  editor,  M.  Tx}udun — (one  number.) 
Ii€  Salut  Public — (nowLji  Providence.)  La  Constitution;  editor, 
M.  Diinoyer.  Le  Girondin.  La  Libert^ ;  edit^ir,  M.  Lerminier. 
La  Libert^ ;  editor,  M.  Lepoitevin-St-Alme.  La  Republiqne  dea 
Art« ;  editor,  M.  Manta — (one  number.)  La  V^rit^.  L'Ami  du 
Peuple  en  LSW ;  editor,  M.  Raspail.  Bulletin  de  la  Etipublique — • 
(defunct.)  La  Commune  de  Paris ;  editor,  M.  Sobricr.  Le  Dra- 
peau  R^p\iblicain.  L*Electcur.  Le  Oarde  National.  La  Tri- 
bune de  1848 ;  editor,  late  Champin — (three  niunbers.)  La  Tri- 
bune Nationale.  La  Yoix  des  Clubs.  Le  Courrier  du  Soir.  La ' 
D<$pAchc.  L'Ordrc.  Ijc  Bon  Conseil;  editor,  M.  Pl^o — (de- 
funct.) L'Etcndard  des  Droits  du  Peuple.  Journal  des  £glis<{s  de 
Paris  et  de  la  Banlieue.  Journal  du  5*  Arrondissement ;  editor, 
Ch.  de  Massas.  Journal  Official  des  Gardes  Nationales.  La  Pro- 
pagande;  editor,  M.  Banduran.  La  Veritable  Edpublique;  editor, 
M.  Desolmes.  La  Yoix  des  Pemraes ;  E'-,  M"^-  Eugenie  Niboyet. 
L'Accusateur  B.^Tolutioiinure ;  editor,  M.  Douhen.  Le  Banquet 
Social,  journal  du  12®  arrondissement  \  editor,  M.  G.  Olirier.  Le 
Monde  de  1848;  editor,  M.  Magiaty.  Le  Tribun  du  Peuple;  edi- 
tor, TAbb^  Constant — (three  numbers.)  La  Vraie  Kepublique ; 
editor,  M.  Thor^.  Le  Bonheur  Public  en  G^nft^l ;  ou  les  Con- 
fession! du  Montagnard ;  editor,  M.  B^jot.  Le  Bon  Sens  du 
Peuple,  Journal  des  Uonn^tes  Gens ;  editor,  M.  Paul  Fcval.  Lo 
Conseil  R^publicain.  L'Echo  du  Soir.  L'Election  Populaire. 
L'Esprit  du  Peuple,  courrier  des  rues.  L'Evcntail  Rcpublicain, 
journal  des  Thdfttres, — Le  Panal  R<^j)ublicain,  6clnireur  frnnfais  du 
peuple  BOUTerain;  editor,  M.  Mauviel.  Le  Messager;  signed, 
Pellagot.  Le  Moniteur  des  Poetes ;  editor,  M.  Mauviel.  L'Or- 
ganisateur  du  Travail ;  editor,  M.  Letellier.  Le  Pays ;  editor,  M. 
Atlante.  La  Pologne  de  1848 ;  editor,  M.  Ch.  Forstcr.  Le  Ca- 
nard, journal  dr61atique  \   editor,  M,  dc  Mont<^pin.     Charity  et 
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but  their  number  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained,  as 
several  of  them  lived  but  for  a  siugle  number,  many  for 
no  more  than  a  week.  All  tbc  great  journals  which 
existed  before  tlie  Revolution  are  still  continued,  ex- 
cept the  Consertatenr.  Some  of  tlicm,  such  as  the  De- 
batSf  have  much  changed  their  political  opinions ;  and 
althougli  they  cannot  even  now  be  considered  as  repub- 
lioan  organs,  they  have  all  taken  the  Republic  as  ^fait 
accompli,  which  is,  perhaps,  as  much  as  many  of  the 
French  people  themselves  have  done.  They  are  willing 
to  receive  and  to  support  it  as  long  as  it  is  moderate, 
and  a  defender  of  order ;  but  the  moment  it  inclines  to 
anarchy,  pillage,  and  socialism,  they  are  determined  to 
cast  it  away.  However,  'svith  the  Republic,  papers  of 
every  line  of  politics  have  ai'isen ;  in  fact,  too  nume- 
rous and  subdivided  to  explain  at  length.  As  an  oppo- 
sition paper,  the  AsaemblSe  Nationah  holds  the  first  rank. 
Its  spirit,  talent,  and  bitterness,  are  incomparable.  The 
editors  keep  themselves  carefully  concealed,  and  it  is 
only  known  that  Alfred  Nettcraent,  the  editor  of  the 
Mode,  a  legitimist  weekly  journal,  is  an  occasional  con- 
tributor. Day  after  day  does  this  able  journal  launch 
out  its  attacks  on  the  Grovemment,  armed  sometimes 
with  ridicule,  sometimes  with  irony.  The  pity  is,  that 
it  but  too  frequently  descends  to  falsehood,  and  circu- 
lates flying  reports  as  certain  truths. 

Previous  to  the  Revolution,  the  feuUhtom  of  the 
Paris  papers  were  quite  as  important  as  the  political 
pari;.  It  was  here  that  the  most  popular  of  the  French 
romance  writers,  such  as  Eugene  Sue,  Alexandre  Du- 
mas, Paul  de  Kock,  &c.,  gained  both  their  reputation 
and  their  money.  The  sums  paid  these  and  other  popu- 
lar writers,  by  the  principal  French  journals,  is  scarcely 
credible.  It  is  well  known  that  Eugene  Sue  received 
100,000  francs,  or  £4,000,  from  the  CoMiituiionnel  for 
each  of  his  novels,  and  that  he  was  engaged  by  this  jour- 
nal at  this  rate  for  a  period  of  ten  years.     Alexandre 


JiLstice,  journal  de  propagaude  fraterneUe.  Le  Cri  Public.  Le 
Egalit^;  editor,  M.  Leiner.  Lft  Liberte  Reli^^ieuse.  Lc  !Pere 
Dnch^ne,  gazette;  sigaed  Thuillier.  La  SentincUc  dcs  Clubs; 
signed,  Butiton.  Le  Soir;  signed,  Lcfloch.  L* Amour  de  la  Patric 
signed,  M"«-  Lefranc.  L'Echo  du  People ;  signed,  Vcmct.  La 
Minerve ;  signed,  Capitaine  Durand.  lie  Eeprdsentant  du  Penple, 
by  Proudbon.  Le  Triompbe  du  Pcuple ;  signed,  de  C^na.  Xja 
France  Rcpublicaine  ;  signed,  Godart.  LaLant«rne.  LoPatriotcj 
signed,  Bethune.  Tribune  des  Rcformes ;  signed,  Ledonx-Eicbe. 
La  Tribune  Parisienne ;  signed,  Bmgiliolc.  La  Yois  du  Peuple 
Libre ;  ligned,  Landoin.  L' Ajsaemblee  Constituante ;  signed,  Saint 
Edme.  L'Avante-Garde.  Le  Courrier  de  Paris;  signed,  Duckett. 
'1(6  Diable  Boitcux.     Le  Figaro.     Le  FlAneur. 

In  addition  to  ibese,  \?e  Iiave  montblics  and  weeklies. 

The  following  is  curious,  relative  to  the  newspapers  of  the  old 
BcvolutioD,  by  way  of  comparison : — 

"  L'Observatcar  P^minin,  par  M"*-  de  Verto- Allure;  sans  comp- 
ter  les  huit  Amis  da  Peuple  et  celui  de  Marat,  il  y  avait  le  Veri- 
table ami  du  peuple,  par  un  s....  b....  de  Sans  Culotte,  qui  ne  se 
mouche  pas  du  pied  et  qui  le  fera  bien  voir ;  le  Sans-Quartier,  avec 
cctt«  6pigraphc :  '  Je  me  f . . .  de  5a,  je  portc  perruque.*  L'Ecouteur 
aux  portes ;  le  Tocsin  de  Hichard-sana-Peor ;  le  Pinnissez-donc, 
chw  p^zv  1  le  U  n'est  pas  possible  d'en  rire ;  le  Pendes-moi,  mais 
^atez-moi !  le  Bom  Grognon  ou  le  Cochon  de  Saint-Antoine !  le 
Tout  oe  qui  me  passe  par  la  tfete." 

I  give  it  in  French,  for  a  good  cause. 

Since  the  above  we  have  le  P^re  Dnch^ne,  a  second  M6re 
Buehtee,  la  Commune  de  Paris,  le  Sans  Calotte,  le  Paubouries, 
Joamal  de  la  Canaille,  le  B^bespierrejle  Napol6onien,  le  Napol6on 
Bi^pablicaiB,leBonapartiste,  la  Constitution,  Journal  de  laB^pab- 
lique  Napolconienne,  le  Petit  Caporal,  &c.  The  Sceancc,  the 
Courrier  de  U  Cliambre,  the  Esjjrit  France,  and  la  France,  arc  also 
new  ones.  * 
So  mach  for  a  free  press,  and  no  stamp  daty. 


Dumas  was  about  as  well  paid.  However,  he  wrote  his 
novels  on  a  wholesale  system,  as  in  mere  manual  kbour; 
no  one  man  could  have  written  an  equal  quantity.  His 
system  appears  to  be,  to  employ  five  or  six  clever  youug 
men,  who,  having  no  public  reputation,  are  glad  to  write 
for  him  at  a  nominal  rate.  Having  chalked  out  the  plots 
for  them,  they  fill  in  all  the  other  parts,  while  the  mas- 
ter, finally  going  over  the  whole,  adds  a  few  Dumasiaii 
dashes,  which  gives  to  the  work  the  imprint  of  his  genius. 
At  present,  W\^  feuilletoru  are  become  nearly  a  dead  let- 
ter. Every  body  is  employed  with  politics,  and  they 
remain  unread.  Dumas  himself  abandoned  them  for  \a\- 
litics,  which  he,  however,  found  unsuccessful.  He  started 
the  Liberte,  and  wrote  for  some  time  in  it  j  but  having' 
still  a  leaning  for  the  ex-royal  family,  the  resjwnsible 
editor  refused  to  insert  his  articles,  and  the  consequeutx 
was,  his  withdrawal  from  this  journal,  and  starting  ano- 
ther. But  ever  active  and  enterprising,  he  thought  of 
a  new  scheme.  Theatres  being  totally  unprofitable  iu 
Paris,  he  carried  the  company  of  the  Theatre  Historiqne 
to  London,  and  the  performances  lately  opened  by  bis 
«  Monte  Christo." 

If  the  feuilUtonUtea  are  well  paid  on  the  French 
papers,  none  of  the  other  parties  are.  Hie  principal 
editors  receive  but  indiflPerent  salaries.  There  are  but 
few  reporters,  and  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  foreign  cov- 
respondents.  They  give  themselves  little  trouble  about 
obtaining  late  news.  A  paragraph,  written  by  a  general 
news-collector,  is  handed  in  to  all  the  offices  of  all  the 
papers,  and  appears  duly  next  mondng  in  one  or  tuo, 
and  in  the  rest,  perhaps  a  week  after.  The  legal  ne^vs 
is  reporied  for  papers  specially  dedicated  to  it,  and  anj 
thing  peculiarly  interesting  is  copied  into  the  political 
journals  of  the  following  morning.  Although  the  French 
paper  had  some  distinguishing  features,  still,  as  a  whole, 
it  was  far  below  its  English  neighbour  in  general  com- 
pleteness. In  truth,  an  English  newspaper  may  defy 
every  rival.  For  variety,  and  quickness  of  informatioo, 
it  cannot  possibly  be  approached.  Few  things,  indeed, 
as  I  have  said,  are  paid  much  attention  to  in  a  French 
neit'spaper,  except  the  political  leading  ariides,  vhidi 
are  of  the  very  first  rank.  It  was  thus  that  Thien 
and  Guizot,  and  thousands  of  others,  gained  their  fir^ 
reputation ;  however,  they  gained  little  more,  as  French 
writers  are  miserably  paid,  in  feet  often  not  at  aB — the 
outlet  to  their  opinions  being  considered  as  sofficieist 
remuneration.  Still,  it  opened  the  way  to  them  in  othrr 
spheres,  as  a  vast  number  of  the  Govemmeiit  empfo^ 
have  obtained  their  situations  through  their  oomieetiaB 
with  the  press.  In  the  French  press,  the  ffiriakRi  of 
labour  is  well  followed  out ;  and  it  is  a  pocn-  paper  M^h 
has  not  a  literary  editor,  a  political  editor,  aa  editor  in 
chief,  and  three  or  four  others  besides. 

Previous  to  the  Eevolution,  it  was  a  yttj  ^SSBbeA 
matter  to  obtain  a  single  ntnnber  of  a  momiDg  papA^ 
and  selling  them  publicly  on  the  streets^  sMiofi^  tf- 
tempted  on  one  or  two  occasions,  did  not  suoeeed.  At 
present,  quite  the  contrary  is  the  case.  Witii  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three  of  the  old  moTBing  jottxtiak,  d 
the  others  are  cried  everywlme  orer  the  tofim,  sad  tlip 
number  of  copies  thus  sold  is  immense.  l\DiBm/w -mtXbak 
of  selling  the  journals  has  given  the  me(M»  fi%  Kt  ellwjed 
to  a  vast  number  of  indivktnals.  The  Gkari^tu^  stalef 
that  they  amounted  to  10,000,  hat  we  think  tiM  thb  it 
an  exaggeration.  The  sums  gained  by  these  posons,  it 
the  present  low  state  of  business,  makes  it  tiwWet 
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going.    They  generally  purchase  the  journals  at  three 
oeutimes  per  copy,  and  often  sell  them  at  two  sous,  which, 
if  the  day's  sale  he  good,  sometimes  brings  them  a  return 
of  from  five  to  ten  &ancs.  The  journals  being  cried  about 
the  streets  causes  a  great  many  more  copies  of  them  to 
be  sold  than  would  b^  if  they  could  not  be  procured  but 
at  the  offices.    The  criers  take  care  to  give  a  summary 
of  the  most   interesting  news  contained  in  the  dif- 
ferent papers,  and  it  is  astonishing  with  what  tact  they 
pick  out  those  parts  which  are  most  likely  to  engage  public 
attention.     Thus  they  are  all  politicians  in  a  way;  and 
we  hear  a  little  boy  of  ten  bawling  out  lustily  the  latest 
decrees  of  the  King  of  Naples,  or  the  contents  of  the  last 
diplomatic  note  sent  to  the  court  of  Spain  by  Lord  Pal- 
merstott.    These,  and  a  thousand  other  notices,  form  al- 
ti^ther  a  curious  concert;  and  on  the  Boidevards,  in  the 
evening,  it  is  impossible  to  hear  a  word  that  is  said  by 
our  nearest  neighbour,  on  account  of  the  incessant  shout- 
ing of  the  criers.     Some  of  them  are  quite  audacious ; 
not  contented  with  calling  out  the  contents  of  their 
jiapers,  they  add  inventions  of  their  own,  and  we  have 
occasionally  the  "  death  of  Queen  Victoria,"  "  original 
love-letter  of  Louis  Philippe,"  •*  burning  of  Warsaw," 
aod  other  such  like  announcements.     Sometimes  other 
means  are  taken  to  increase  the  sale,  such  as  selling  a 
red  bill  along  witb  the  paper,  which,  the  crier  says,  con 
Uins  "  something  secret  and  interesting."   By  this  means 
alone,  one  man  lately  collected  such  a  crowd  ronnd  him, 
that  he  could  not  supply  them  fast  enough. 

Jormerly,  evening  ^tions  of  the  morning  papers  were 
never  thouf^t  of.  After  the  Revolution,  the  Freue  led 
the  way,  and  being  at  first  alone  in  the  field,  the  sale  was 
enormous.  At  five  o'clock,  the  office  in  the  Rue  Mont 
Martre  was  so  besieged  with  criers  waiting  for  their 
copies,  that  it  was  almost  impassable ;  very  good  arrange- 
nif-utA  were,  however,  taken  to  avoid  confusion,  and  to 
pvG  fair  i^y  to  all  the  sellers.  They,  of  their  own  ac- 
tytrd,  divided  themselves  into  brigades,  and  the  brigadeers 
^  ere  alone  permitted  to  go  into  the  office  for  copies.  On 
'AiTx%*iDg  in  the  street^  each  brigadeer  gave  a  certain  num- 
ber of  copies  to  each  member  of  his  brigade,  and  thus, 
\ielng  all  served  at  the  same  moment,  no  priority,  con- 
'^Uiion^  or  ill-feeling  took  place.  It  was  amusing  to  see 
he  rash  that  was  instantaneously  made  in  every  direo- 
ino;  aaid,  in  a  few  minutes,  the  Presie  oould  be  had  over 
ill  Faiia.  Latterly,  however,  a  great  number  of  the 
uondn^  papers  print  evening  editions^  and  the  PrwiM  is 
«t  ao  much  in.  demand. 

Tbe  ccienmakealongday  of  it:  they  are  to  be  heard 
1  tlie  streets  every  night  till  twelve  o'clock,  and  again 
y  Hve  next  monung  one  is  awakened  by  their  noise. 
By  these  means  of  pushing  their  sale,  and  by  the  greater 
Ltcmesfc  of  JB'reneh  politics  since  the  Revolution,  the  eir- 
ilstian  of  ihajoufnals  has  much  increased.  Thei>»M« 
pse  firom  10,000  to  20,000;  the  Comiiiutiamiel,  from 
»,00O  to  35,000;  the  Frem,  from  30,000  to  70,000; 
e  JV^»/ao«i/,from  10,000  to  50,000;  the  B^Jame,  from 
WO  to  4O>000;  and  the  Ikmoeraiic  FaciJique,lrom  2,000 
30,000.  Amongst  the  new  papers,  the  JuembUe  Na- 
}tuxle»  sw  opfiosition  paper,  has  the  greatest  circulation; 
is  said  to  anoont  to  70,000.  The  Frai  BepubUfue  of 
iftgg^  ilie  RtprtHnUmt  du  Fetich  of  Proudhon,  the  Feu- 
f  Com*^Umm4  of  the  celebrated  Abb^  Lamennais,  the 
j,jyy,.^^  de  ^arit  of  Sobrier,  the  Fopulaire  of  Cabet,  the 
isjslisty  tbe  Fire  Dueiestie,  and  tlie  new  Napoleonite 
mi^»9  VfU^ttBihibNc^l^<miett,hCoMsMiUum,  Journal 


of  ihd  Napole<m  Republic,  &c.,  have  a  krge  circulatiott. 
The  few  advertisements  which  still  appear  are  to  be  found 
in  the  old-established  papers,  as  the  new  ones  scarcely 
contain  one. 

The  Revolution,  however  much  it  may  have  helped 
their  circulation,  has  much  hurt  their  advertising  con- 
nection. Previous  to  the  24th  of  February,  it  was  not 
unusual  for  the  great  papers  to  contain  a  page  of  adver- 
tisements; ever  since,  they  have  hardly  filled  a  single 
column.  Advertising  is  somewhat  new  in  France,  and, 
until  lately,  there  was  a  great  prejudice  against  it.  The 
man  who  advertised  was  looked  upon  with  suspicion, 
and  was  much  more  likely  to  have  his  trade  injured  than 
benefited  by  it.  For  some  time  this  has  been  gradually 
wearing  away,  and  now  it  is  pretty  generally  adopted. 
At  present,  however,  no  one  has  any  money  to  buy,  and 
the  sellers  find  it  in  vain  to  advertise,  even  if  they  oould 
afford  it. 

Some  time  previous  to  the  Revolution,  rather  a  cari- 
ous arrangement  was  entered  into  between  a  company 
formed  of  shareholders  and  the  principals  of  the  Paris 
papers,  by  means  of  which  they  made  over  so  much  of 
their  space  to  the  company  for  advertisements,  agreeing  at 
the  same  time  to  receive  none  on  their  own  account.  Four 
of  the  principal  Paris  papers,  namely,  the  DSbaii^  C^a- 
atUutumnel,  Siecle,  and  Freue,  were  thus  farmed  at  the 
rate  of  £12,000  per  annum.  Several  others  of  the  smaller 
ones  also  entered  into  the  same  arrangement,  receiving 
a  sum  proportional  to  the  space  they  could  spare,  and  to 
the  extent  of  their  circulation.  To  the  eye  of  an  Eng« 
lishman,  the  French  advertisements  have  a  very  disagree- 
able effect.  Some  of  the  high-priced  ones  are  printed  in 
such  large  characters,  that  they  look  like  ordinary  post- 
ing-bills;  others,  which  are  entered  under  another  form, 
are  stuck  into  an  odd  corner,  and  printed  in  such  small 
and  imperfect  type  that  can  hardly  be  read.  Again, 
should  each  part  not  fit  the  other  properly,  large  blank 
spaces  are  left,  which  altogether  gives  the  advertise- 
ments a  singular  and  disagreeable  appearance.  The  un- 
fairness of  this  system  to  advertisers  is  also  manifest. 
Those  who  can  afford  to  pay  very  highly  have  their  ad- 
vertisements put  right  across  the  page  in  gigantio  cha- 
racters, while  those  who  cannot,  have  their  notice  stuck 
into  a  comer,  and  put  into  a  diamond  type.  The  French 
papers  seem  to  have  become  aware  of  this  evil,  and  the 
Preue,  taking  the  lead,  has  reduced  all  its  advertisements 
to  the  same  form  and  character.  Thus,  at  present,  the 
advertisement  page  of  the  Freise  looks  exceedingly  like 
that  of  the  London  Times.  A  perfectly  equal  scale  of 
prices  has  also  been  established,  and  a  single  line  will 
be  inserted  for  1  franc,  or  lOd.  In  France,  there  never 
was  any  duty  on  advertisements;  but,  previous  to  the 
Revolution,  a  stamp  was  affixed  to  all  the  street-placards, 
which  produced  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  new  system  of  the  Fresie  seems  to  work 
well,  as  it  is  now  the  only  paper  which  has  any  number 
of  advertisements. 

Although  the  papers  in  France  are  cheap,  the  adver- 
tisements are  very  dear,  chiefly  from  want  of  space.  On 
this  account,  several  small  papers  wore  published,  sup- 
ported entirely  by  advertisements.  It  was  in  these  ^at 
servants  advertised  for  places,  and  hmdlords  for  tenants; 
they  also  contained  sales  of  furniture,  carriages,  horses, 
and  every  matter  which  was  not  of  sufficient  importanoe 
to  be  placed  in  the  daily  papers. 

On  account  of  this  great  increase  in  the  newspapers, 
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nohvithstanding  that  th^  book-trade  does  noildiig,  tbe 
inauufactare  of  paper  in  France  is  veiy  brisk.  In  truth, 
sueh  was  the  demand  soon  after  the  Kevolution,  that 
several  of  the  journals  had  to  appear  on  half-sheets,  as 
sufficient  paper  could  not  be  had  to  publish  them  of 
the  usual  sise. 

France  does  not  possess  a  strong  weekly  press ;  the 
daily  one  has  completely  annihilated  it;  no  one  thinks  of 
turning  over  tbe  pages  of  a  large  and  high-priced  weekly 
paper,  when  he  can  have  the  news,  fresh  as  it  happens, 
every  day.  Pans  has  a  weekly  paper  called  the  Ilhatra- 
tioH,  similar  to  the  Illustrated  London  News,  besides 
one  or  two  others.  PuHch  is  abo  represented  in  Pans 
by  the  Charivari,  with  this  difference,  that  the  Parisian 
joker  appears  daily,  in  place  of  weekly  like  its  London 
rival.  The  postage  of  papers  in  France  is  very  badly  ar- 
ranged. They  must  be  pre-paid.  The  charge  for  each 
copy  is  four  centimes,  or  nearly  a  halfpenny.  The  chief 
inconvenience  is,  that  they  must  be  posted  very  early  in 
the  day,  as,  unless  they  be  at  the  office  before  12  o'clock, 
they  do  not  go  with  the  evening's  post,  which  leaves  at 
6  o'clock. 

Besides  newspapers,  there  are  also  a  host  of  periodi- 
eals,  pamphlets,  &c.,  continually  being  published,  which 
are  cried  about  the  streets  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  newspapers.  Some  of  these  are  of  the  lowest  de- 
scription, others  are  mere  squibs  on  the  events  of  the 
day.  M.  Cabet  made  up  an  excellent  defence  for  his 
doctrines  under  the  title  of  '*  Down  with  the  Commu- 
nists." We  had  then  an  answer,  under  the  title  of  "Cabet 
Pasha  of  Icaria,"  and  another,  ''  Cabet  unveiled."  Next 
came  a  furious  dispute  between  M.  Blanqui  and  the 
editor  of  the  Bedue  Retroactive,  in  which  reams  of  paper 
were  consumed.  Madam  George  Sand  published  her 
"  Lettres  au  Peuple,"  which,  however,  considering  the 
fame  of  the  authoress,  had  not  great  success.  We 
had  the  '*  Organization  of  Labour,"  and  then  the  "Dis- 
organization of  Labour,"  reprints  of  the  "  Decorations 
of  the  Rights  of  Man,"  "B^publiean  Catechisms," 
"  Political  Catechisms,"  and  a  host  of  others  of  a  like 
sort. 

But  there  was  also  another  class  of  publications  sold, 
which  were  of  a  much  worse  character,  such  as  the 
"Crimes  of  Louis  Philippe;"  "Portrait  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe;" "  Truth  under  Louis  Philippe,  his  crimes,  trev 
sons,  meannesses  since  his  birth  to  his  flight,  secret 
details,  drawn  from  authentic  sources,  and  from  manu- 
scripts, by  an  old  minister;"  "The Loves  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, from  the  time  he  was  eighteen  till  the  present 
date,  by  Father  Simplon;"  "Maria  SteUa,  or  criminal 
exchange  of  a  young  lady  of  the  highest  birth  against 
a  boy  of  the  lowest  condition,  memoirs  written  by  Maria 
Stella  herself."  We  had  also  a  new  edition,  with  addi- 
tions and  improvements,  of  course*  It  is  entitled  "Mys- 
terious and  Apocryphal  Birth  of  Louis  Phib'ppe,  by  Maria 
Stdla  Kewboiiougb,  Baiiouess  de  Sterhberg^  bom  Join* 
ville." 

There  is,  besides,  the  eorrespondeace  between  Louis 
Pbil^^  and  Abd^l-Kader; "  The  solemn  Aenunoiation 
of  iha  Throne  of  France  by. the  Duke  of  Bordeaux, 
beautiful  speech  of  his  on  the  occasion,  and  adhesion 
given  by  lu^  tp  ^  Provi«ioual  Qov^munent."  Wo 
also  find  addresses  to  the  rich,  to  the  poor,  to  tbe  idle, 
and  to  the  employed,  besides  coUeetiojis  of  pn^eviom 
defoi  out  of  number.  . 
.    Then eom^  th^  poetry  of  AW-«l-K«der. '' ISieFich- 


Ton-Kaa  to  Louis  Philippe,  in  six  ooupMs;^'  "  HitWry 
of  the  decampment  of  Louis  Philippe  in  a  ouokoo  (a 
small  hired  carriage),  in  ten  couplets,  byReii6  Berlin;" 
"  Song  of  a  File  to  Louis  Philippe,  otherwise  lim 
File  ou,*  to  the  air  of  Tra;"  "  Polite  or  Political  8oiig, 
sung  by  Mr.  File-vite-Dehorsf  to  his  old  frieud  uid 
acquaintance  Madam  Victoria,  at  their  Ust  intenkv 
beyond  the  sea." 

"How  excellent  it  isl"    M.  Philippe  rebtes  to  t^ 
English  the  events  of  the  24th  of  February,  1848:  voT(b 
by  Auguste  L^heron,  of  Caen.     "  The  Rojal  Cske,  fi»e 
couplets;"  "Beware  of  the  Compaa,  eight  coapleU;" 
"  National  and  Patriotic  Song,  written  for  a  ooocert, 
which  citizen  Chartrey  wished  to  give  in  favour  ol  ^i- 
risian  patriotbm,  five  oouplets;"|  "  Loius  Philippe,  Abd* 
el^Kader,  and  Guizot,  seven  ooupUta ;"  "Fall oCLwb 
Philippe  and  of  hia  ow^/  family,  national  oomplaiot, 
twenty-oeven  couplets ;"    a  pretty  long  account  of  it, 
certainly.   "The  Eepubliean  Gamier  to  Louis  Philippe," 
sung  by  the  eondo  singers  at  the  principal  theatre. 
"Gui«ot,  Overseer;  Louis  (Philippei,  of  oouxse)  lek* 
ing  work ;  six  couplets,  with  ohorua/'  "  Louis  Philippe, 
or  the  Boeuf  gras'  (carnival  ox)  dethroned  patrioiieoQBi- 
plaint ;"  "  Down  with  Kings,  ten  couplets."  ;*To  La- 
martine,  no  more  kinffs,  seven  couplets ;"  "Again  s  kisg 
tres-passd  (a  pun  upon  the  word  trepasse^  dead),  lea 
oouj^ets." 

M,  Quizot  oomes  iu  for  his  fuH  share  in  these  ephe* 
meral  publications.  In  all  the  oarioatures,  saiiie>i  tnd 
songs,  he  is  always  at  the  side  of  the  ex-king. 

In  the  oaricatures  he  is  represented  in  ever;  poitible 
fori^,  but  very  often  as  a  servant.  BomeUmea  he  is 
dressed  in  flaming  livory. 

It  would  be  endless  here  to  attempt  a  description  of 
the  concoctions ;  generally  speaking,  they  have  not  mudi 
talent ;  most  of  them  represent  Louis  Philippe  ettha 
in  various  parts  of  his  flight,  or  as  counting  orer  liis 
money,  One  of  the  last  is  his  appearing  in  a  blouse  t&ii 
an  old  hat,  while  a  countryman  is  addressing  him  u 
Bill  Smith,  whioh  was  the  name  he  adopted  during  bu 
passage  to  England.  He  is  never  seen  without  im 
umbrella,  which  he  generally  has  under  his  arm,  Ihi 
intenriew  with  Queen  Victoria  is  not  a  bad  one ;  ilwd 
the  Queen  seems  quite  astonished  at  seeing  her  (^  firwui 
in  such  curious  attire,  and  exeUima,  "My  dear  eomm  U 
est  blons&e,''  Amongst  the  publioatioiia  referring  U 
Guiaot,  we  have  "  The  adhesion  to  the  Eepublie  of  M 
Guizot,  candidate  to  the  deputatioQ,"  '<  The  T4U  is  it 
longer  a  Hero,"  "Louis  XVIU.  and  Pioa  YI^  F^ 
phets,  or  theological  imd  political  oonfrfenoea  in  v«« 
where  they  tell  their  truths  by  tufus,"  We  have  ah 
the  "SaaS'Souci,  ortheMof  a  king,*'  moA  ''Champiis 
and  oider,  by  an  old  deputy." 


*  A  pan  OB  the  IPrench  word  jUm — thi«f  or 

t  That  ie,  I9  liouie  Phii^pa, oOtod  ^ttiNmi^^  dthirs^mmmi* 
ol  his  numiog  sw«^  in  each  a  himy. 

I  Tliia  IB  one  of  those  droll  and  mjstifel  titlfsa  which  is  luv 
command  a  large  sale.  A  singk  word  often  has  the  efTert  of  irE. 
several  thoosand  additional  copies  of  a  pnblicatieni.  Tor  in«tac 
the  Vkn  DnehesBO  wnt  ssid  tmnj  momiiig  to  h^  *«■  e/Arr," 
**  angry ;"  on  e&tra  ooossions,  he  was  said  to  bo  <*  dMirmmS  rt 
Ure^  or  "  devilishly  angry."  This  anooeeded  ao  wsfi,  that  •#! 
next  La  M^re  Duchesne,  or  Mother  Pucbosno  j  npi  fpll««ia; 
this,  Ihe  grandson  Duchesne,  Howcfer,  there Npm  trnlh  is 
name  of  the  last  publication,  at  it  was  acioilly  pnUlibfd  V 
graadsoa  ^  the  Mdebnted  "Uktt  DaalwsBe.  1m  y^tfei  W  W 
tindyoivpMiteiua 
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There  ere  likeviee  anmnber  of  petriotic  eongs,  many 
of  vkick  ven  distlibuted  gratis.  A  somewhat  oarioos 
one,  called  the  Beveil  de  la  France,  demands  that  the 
great  and  intrepid  citizens  of  the  ProTisional  Goyern- 
meat  giFc  the  nioath  of  Eebroary  precedence  over  the 
other  months  of  the  jear. 

"Down  on  your  knees  before  the  workmen,"  a  song, 
met  with  many  purchasers. 

Those  which  we  hare  now  mentioned,  although  not  a 
tithe  of  those  published,  will,  we  think,  be  sufficient  to 
show  the  quality  and  the  kind  of  the  publications  which 
the  Rerolution  gave  birth  to.  Almost  all  of  them  were 
mefe  eaickpeniiies,  and  will  nerer  again  be  heard  of.  In 
price,  they  were  sufficiently  moderate  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  every  one's  purse,  as  but  few  of  them  exceeded 
one  halfpenny.  Many  of  the  songs  above-mentioned  were 
song  in  th»  streets,  aooompanied  by  very  good  music. 

AxBODgst  the  curiositifls  of  literature,  we  may,  in  oon- 
dnsioD,  mention  a  journal  called  the  Voix  des  Femmes. 
It  was  started  soon  after  the  Eevolution,  to  advocate 
the  cause  of  women.  Several  of  its  contributors  belonged 
to  the  fair  eex.  After*  short  existence*  it  was  given  up 
from  want  of  supporCeiv.  Boon  after,  a  ladies'  dnb  was 
formed;  and,  at  first,  people  were  promiseuously  aUowed 
to  enter.  This  was  found  not  to  succeed,  as  many  gen- 
demien  (we  use  the  term  ia  contrardistinction  to  ladies) 
went  there  to  amuse  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
fraMle  orators,  md  ^  result  was,  that  the  police  had  to 
interfere,  and  turn  the  whole  out.  Next,  a  small  charge 
of  admission  was  adopted,  as  a  guarantee  against  an^ 
coming  there  to  aaooy  the  ladies.  This,  also,  was  found 
not  to  sofloeed;  and,  as  a  last  resort,  the  male  sex  was 
fairly  exeiuded.  At  present,  the  club  meets  three  times 
a-week,  but  ladies  are  alone  admitted. 

Amongst  the  newest  of  the  journals,  we  find  the  Vol- 
rany  by  the  citoy$»ne  Sans  Peur,  (or  fearless).  This  journal 
only  proceeds  by  toaakn.    We  have  the  political  wash, 
the  social  wash,  the  financial  wash,  the  theatrical  wash. 
Then  comes  the  Pihri,  with  a  frontispiece  representing 
M.  Thiers;  hia  head  and  hands  placed  between  two  boards. 
The  first  number  of  this  journal  contained  a  fierce  attack 
on  the  lately-elected  representative,  going  carefully  over 
iiis  life^  and  picking  out  everything  that  could  possibly 
tc!i  against  him.  l%e  ChrUi  Republican  rejoices,  at  least, 
in  a  siogolar  title.   It  says,  in  a  wild  strain,  "  that  devour- 
ing irolves,  hidden  under  sheep's  clothing,  have  entered 
the  fold,  to  immolate  the  flock.    The  sheep,  terrified  at 
^uch  a  kind  of  death,  called  for  the  Good  Shepherd,  who 
gave  his  life  to  save  them.    Now  they  only  acknowledge 
him,  and  will  only  live  under  his  protection."   Somewhat 
€xrtb«r  on,  it  coigaies  Christ  to  relieve  suffering  humanity 
from  the  power  of  the  beast  who  reigns  on  the  seven  hillls, 
and  from  the  dominion  of  the  woman  **  qui  fomique  avec 
io9i»  lea  Monarquet"    Suoh  is  but  a  small  specimen  of  a 
host  of  articles^  all  written  in  the  same  singular  and  fa- 
nadfial  strain.     The  Gamin  de  Paris  supports  its  title. 
Here  we  are  called  on  to  laugh,  as  jokes  are  endeavoured 
io  be  made  out  of  everything.   The  Politiques  des  Femmes 
commeiuses  by  an  avowal,  "  that  their  polities  during  the 
past  were  altogether  made  up  of  dissimulation  and  cun- 
aio^,  while,  in  future^  they  will  be  entirely  conciliation 
snd  fnuilmese."    To  procure  a  greater  sale  at  the  same 
npensc,  bj^  pleasing  varied  tastes  by  a  different  title, 
Mme  of  tlie  small  journals  publish  the  same  matter,  with 
thia  aolc  ohaoge.    Thus,  we  have  tha  PeiU  Caporai, 
mtk  a  front  vivw  of  the  Smpeior,  as  vignette;  and  the 


Bedinge4e  Grise,  with  a  back  view  of  the  same  person. 
With  this  trifling  difference,  a  sale  equal  to  two  journals 
is  effected.  Who,  after  this,  will  say  that  the  French 
are  not  sufficiently  ingenious!  Les  Saltimbanques  seems 
only  to  rejoice  in  the  singularity  of  its  title.  La  Colere 
d'uH  BSptiblicain  conire  tout  le  Monde,  or  the  Anger  of  an 
Old  Republican  against  Everybody,  commences  with  a  la- 
mentation. "  Oh,  misfortune ! "  it  says,  "  shall  we  see  the 
lacqueys  of  Cassar,  of  Augustus,  aud  of  Tiberius?  Shall 
we  see  the  degenerate  lacqueys  of  Constantinople,  and  of 
the  lower  Empire?  Oh,  Prance!  oh,  noble  country  I" 
The  Dlogene,  sans  culottes,  represents  on  its  frontis- 
piece that  eccentric  philosopher,  wandering  about  in  front 
of  the  Bourse  with  his  lantenL  The  first  number  con- 
tains a  humorous  article  on  the  divorce,  sigued  Lais, 
and  dated  from  her  boudoir.  Then  comes  Matfeux,  the 
advocate  of  the  fair  sex.  He  commences  well,  by  pay- 
ing several  handsome  compliments  to  Madame  Pagnerre, 
Wife  of  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Executive  Commis- 
\n.  It  is  scarcely  a  wonder  that  we  have  so  many 
journals,  as  with  a  couple  of  pounds  the  first  number 
can  be  launched.  However,  not  the  least  curious  part 
is,  that  they  all  give  their  prices  for  a  whole  year,  as  if 
they  intended  to  last  so  long.  Sanguine  must,  indeed, 
be  the  subscribers,  if  they  pay  for  a  year  in  advance. 
Many  of  these  publications  never  reach  a  second 
number.  They  spring  up  and  fall  down  with  equal 
rapidity.  For  instance,  the  Bonapartist  journal,  called 
the  Napoleanien,  commenced  on  the  day  that  the  prince 
was  expected  to  take  his  seat  in  the  National  Assembly. 
The  excitement  was  greats  aud  at  the  third  number 
above  36,000  copies  of  the  paper  were  sold.  Prom  two 
in  the  morning,  the  printing-office  was  besieged  with 
criers,  aud  tlie  intervention  of  the  police  was  required 
to  restore  order ;  fifty  copies  alone  could  be  given  to 
each  applicant.  The  excitement  having  in  a  great  mea- 
sure passed  away,  we  doubt  if  this  paper  now  sells  one- 
half  of  the  above  number.  However,  these  little  papers 
oome  boldly  forward.  The  Napoleonien  says,  that  the 
journal  has  been  formed  into  a  company,  with  a  capital 
of  125,OOOf.,  or  £5,000,  in  shares  of  £1  each.  Further 
on,  it  talks  of  the  holders  of  each  share  receiving  a  five- 
thousandth  part  of  the  profits,  which,  we  think,  will  not 
be  much.  The  Corsaire,  a  witty  French  print,  says  that 
they  will  be  quite  invisible. 

Such  is  an  account  of  the  French  press  up  to  the 
present  moment ;  but  as  it  changes  with  every  day,  by 
another  month  it  is  probable  that  we  may  have  as  much 
to  say  about  it  as  we  have  at  present. 


SPAIN. 

As  having  very  nearly  brought  us  to  war,  au  examina- 
tion of  events  in  Spain  wUl,  we  conceive,  be  read  with 
much  interest. 

Ever  smce  the  time  of  Napoleon,  England  and  France 
have  taken  an  active  and  avowed  part  in  the  politics  of 
Spain— England  on  the  side  of  liberalism,  France  on  the 
side  either  of  despotism,  or  her  own  individual  interests. 
When  Don  Carlos  threatened  to  overthrow  the  consti- 
tutional monarchy,  England,  by  the  hands  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  interfered.  In  1836,  M.  de  Miraflores  came 
over  to  this  country  to  solicit  our  aid,  and  induced  Lord 
Palmerston  to  be  a  party  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance.  At 
the  very  sound  of  this  fact,  Don  Carlos  fled,  but,  re- 
turning, raised  the  standard  of  absolutism,  and  seemed 
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on  the  tfcrge  of  triumphing.  So  powerful  was  his  influ- 
ence with  a  certain  portion  of  the  people,  that  he  would 
liave  gained  the  tlirone,  but  for  the  interference  of  Eng- 
la!id,  who  generously,  nobly,  without  arriere  pensee,  or 
selfish  motive,  secured  for  the  Spanish  people,  as  she 
thought,  the  benefits  of  liberal  and  constitutiomil  govern 
nient.  To  a  certain  extent  we  were  correct  in  our 
hopes,  for  Spain  made  considerable  progress,  until  Es-' 
partero  was  overthrown. 

Since  that  date,  it  has  become  a  question  if  Spain  is 
any  happier  under  her  so-called  constitutional  monarchy, 
than  under  divine  right.  A  queen-mother,  of  lost  cha- 
racter, wholly  occupied  in  carrying  out  her  selfish  and 
avaricious  views;  a  military  coterie  in  power;  bloody  in- 
surrections every  week,  as  a  proof  of  the  grinding 
tyranny  under  which  the  country  labours;  and,  last  year, 
the  most  vital  interests  of  the  nation  sacrificed,  with  a 
ehild-queen,  by  a  bad  mother,  and  a  bad  and  selfish  king; 
an  empty  exchequer,  credit  lost,  funds  in  a  wretched 
position,  Carlist  rebellion  alive  every  month;  liberals  im- 
prisoned, transported,  shot ;  and  all  because  the  selfish 
statesmen  of  Spain  preferred  the  interested  and  paying 
alliance  of  France  to  that  of  England,  which  looked  to 
tbe  interests  of  Spain,  but  scorned  to  buy  the  support 
of  her  public  men. 

The  Spaiiish  marriages  were  the  culminating  point  of 
Erench  influence  in  Spain ;  and,  as  if  to  show  how  clearly 
she  aimed  at  injuring  England,  we  find  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment, in  November,  publishing  decrees  by  which 
the  duties  upon  woollen  and  cotton  articles,  produced  by 
this  and  other  countries,  were  much  raised.  At  the 
time,  I  recollect  that  even  the  Eronch  press  owned  that 
this  was  aimed  solely  at  England,  though  she  felt  it,  per- 
haps, less  than  might  have  been  expected,  as  such  pro- 
hibitions only  profited  the  smuggler.  But  what  did  Sir 
H.  Bulwer  P  On  the  23d  November,  he  wrote  to  the 
Dnko  de  Sotomayor : — 

"  Sir — At  a  moment  irhen  I  not  nnnaturally,  coniidering  the 
progren  of  sound  opinions  on  commercifil  matters,  entertained  the 
belief  that,  if  any  change  took  place  in  the  Spanish  tariff,  it  would 
he  with  the  useftil  and  friendly  object  of  increasing  the  commercial 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  I  have  seen  with  deep 
regret  the  two  Royal  orders  published  in  the  Gazette  on  the  18th 
instant,  imposing  certain  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
woollen  and  cotton  goods — ^restrictions  rather  calculated  to  create 
new  difficulties  in  the  trade  between  the  two  countries.  At  all 
events,  as  the  period  of  time  allowed  in  the  aforesaid  Boyal  orders, 
before  their  being  put  into  force,  is  quite  insufficient  for  the  numer- 
ous orders  for  goods  of  the  description  therein  named,  now  in  the 
course  of  execution  in  England,  being  countermanded,  I  trust  that 
your  Excellency  will,  in  fiurness,  have  the  goodness  to  recommend 
to  the  Minister  of  Finance  the  expediency  and  justice  of  a  reason- 
able extension  of  the  period  in  question. — I  avail,  &c., 

"  H.  L.  BuLWia." 

To  this  the  Spanish  Government  made  no  satisfactory 
reply ;  and,  some  time  after.  Sir  Henry  wrote  again: — 

"  Madrid,  December  24, 1847. 
**  Sir — I  had  the  honour  of  addressing  your  Excellency  some 
short  time  since,  relative  to  the  severe  injury  inflicted  in  va- 
rious cases,  by  the  decree  with  regard  to  goods  mannftctured  of  a 
mixture  of  cotton  and  wool,  allowing  only  30  days  for  bringing  tbe 
new  regulation  into  practice.  Encloaed  is  an  account  of  one  of 
the  instances  in  which  parties  are  most  unavoidably  and  unjostly 
exposed  to  a  severe  loss.  I  may  lament  the  decree  generally  as 
being  contrary,  I  believe,  to  the  true  principles  fay  which  Spain  is 
likely  to  improve  her  manufactures,  re-establish  her  finances,  and 
cultivate  a  ftiendly  intercourse  with  other  countries.  But  I  ad- 
mit at  once  that  the  Spanish  Government  has  the  perfect  right  to 
take  such  measures,  with  respect  to  this  sul^ect,  as.  it  may  think 
proper.    Nevertheless,  I  am  sure  you  will  grant  that  it  would  be 


very  harsh  and  unfiiir  to  frame  these  measures  in  smJi  a  DumMTH 
to  have  a  completely  retrospective  effect ;  aiid  to  inffiel  npoa  per* 
sons,  who  have  no  means  of  escaping  from  tbe  situaiioa  in  trhirh 
they  find  themselves,  a  very  severe  pecuniary  loss.  I  trust,  thew. 
fore,  that  your  Excellency  will,  on  due  consideration,  extend  the 
period  nt  which  the  intended  alteration  is  to  come  into  effert;  tod, 
trusting  that  this  communication  may  be  more  fortunate  thss  the 
preceding  one,  and  receive  a  prompt  reply,  I  avail,  ftc, 

"H.  KBrLWEE." 

This  brought  an  answer,  and  there  the  matter  ended. 
The  reply  was  as  follows : — 

"Madrid,  Decemhcr28, 1847. 
"Sir»On  the  27th  of  November  hut,  I  had  tlw  faanoar  te  is. 
form  you,  that  I  had  transmitted  on  the  iamo  day,  to  Abe  Ministii 
of  Fiuauoe,  your  note  of  the  2dd,  relating  to  the  last  raessom 
adopted  upon  commercial  matters  ^  and  that,  so  soon  as  I  should 
receive  an  an^jwer  to  the  points  therein  alladed  to,  I  would  traii^ 
mit  it  to  you.  My  not  having  received  that  answer,  up  to  tlie 
present  moment,  has  prevented  me  from  giving  you  a  reply;  and, 
in  doing  so  now,  I  have  to  inform  yon  that  I  have  reeeivei  year 
second  communication  of  the  24th  instant,  in  which,  allnding  is 
the  same  subject,  you  acknowledge  the  right  of  her  Miyes^'*3  Go- 
vernment to  adopt  the  aforesaid  measures,  and  renew  the  repre- 
sentations which  you  made  in  yonr  first  note,  relative  to  the  estea- 
sion  of  the  term  fixed  for  their  ooming  into  openlion.  By  the 
Boyal  orders  of  the  I6th  of  November  hut,  to  whiek  yon  aUndr, 
and  which  establiah  the  duties  which  are  to  be  levied  in  fiitare  on 
some  woollen  goods,  and  on  those  which  contun  a  mixture  of  cot- 
ton, manufaeiured  in  foreign  countries,  no  new  restrictions  are  im- 
posed to  the  importation  thereof;  and,  consequently,  tbe  supposHkii 
that  the  aforesaid  duties  '  are  calculated  to  create  wm  diffiealtici 
in  the  trade  between  the  two  countries**  ia  not  coneet  Tbe  B«f  si 
order  relative  to  the  woollen  goods  is  solely  confined  to  putting  m 
harmony  two  parts  of  the  existing  tariff,  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  in  discordance ;  because  goods  of  the  same  sort  acd 
value,  paid,  according  to  one  part  of  the  tariff,  a  duty  of  SO  les^, 
and,  according  to  another  part,  only  IS  reals,  for  every  ftS  wquM 
palmas  [the  fourth  part  of  a  vara,  or  yard] ;  and  merGfaanta,  avail- 
ing themselves  of  this  error  or  negligence,  had  found  the  means  of 
fruatrating  the  protection  which  the  law  was  intended  to  afford  to 
our  cloth  manufactures,  and,  consequently,  to  the  consamption  of 
our  wool ;  an  object,  as  you  will  acknowledge,  very  much  deserving 

tlie  solicitude  of  her  Majesty's  Government Her 

Mjgesty's  Government  does  not  doubt  that  the  Government  of  her 
Britannic  Majesty,  with  the  high  penetration  which,  distingoisihn 
it,  will  acknowledge,  in  the  exj^anations  I  have  stated  above,  tliC 
liberal  principles  by  which  her  Catholic  Miyesty  has  been  guidel, 
in  issuing  the  Royal  order  which  gives  occasion  for  this  coaunuai- 
cation  to  you." 

The  position  of  Spain,  previous  to  the  French  Hero- 
lution,  may  he  briefly  stated.  Isabella,  sacrificed  to  a 
totally  incompatible  husband,  by  the  selfishness  of  ber 
mother  and  Louis  Philippe,  ft^eed  herself  for  one  moment 
from  the  restraint  of  the  camarilla,  to  fall  soon  sgsbi 
into  the  hands  of  ex- Queen  Christina  and  General  Nar> 
yaez.  This  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  Spanish 
marriages,  Louis  Phih'ppe  backing  up  his  Mends,  and 
aiders  and  abettors,  in  deceit  and  tridceiy.  Sat  Chrsr 
tina  and  Narraez  were  so  unpopular,  l^at  tiiey  couM 
only  keep  upon  the  height  to  which  they  had  att^aed 
by  force.  The  Montcmolinists,  on  the  one  band,  werv 
active;  on  the  other,  the  Progressistas,  or  Liberals,  vvre 
unceasing  in  their  endeavours  to  overthrow  the  military 
dictator. 

The  Prenoh  Revolution  burst  out,  and  Spain,  inst^ 
of  taking  a  lesson  from  France,  prepared  to  use  Tkkal 
repressive  measures  against  her  population.  VTWv^  -ng^ 
voked  from  Lord  PsJmerston  a  despatch,  ^vrlm^  on 
been  much  commented  on.  It  was  written  to  Sir  He&n 
Bulwer,  and  is  dated  16th  of  March,  1848 . — ' 

"  1  have  to  instruct  you  to  recommend  earnestly  to  tte  ^Masi 
GoTemment,  and  the  Qneen-Hotber,  if  yon  have  aa  ofpoitawlTtf 
doing  80,  the  adoption  of  a  legal  and  luiiKtitiltoiil  *^nmm  of  M 
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Tcnneni  in  Spiin.  The  teoMit  fiill  of  the  King  of  the  French, 
lod  of  hi*  whde  funily,  and  the  expulsion  of  his  Ministers,  ought 
to  teach  the  Spnaish  Court  and  Government  how  great  is  the  dan- 
ger of  an  attempt  to  gorem  a  country  in  a  manner  nt  variance  with 
tiw  feelinga  and  opinion!  of  the  nation ;  and  the  catastrophe  whicli 
ksft  bappoMd  in  Frmace  most  senre  to  show  that  even  a  large  and 
nU-diJeipUned  amj  heoomes  an  ineffectual  defence  for  the  Crown, 
vben  the  coune  pursued  hy  the  Crown  is  at  variance  with  the 
{general  sentiments  of  the  country.  It  would  then  be  wise  for  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  in  the  present  critical  state  of  affnirs,  to  strengthen 
tW  Steentive  Oovemment,  hy  enlarging  the  hasia  upon  whicli  tlie 
Idmiaistimtion  is  founded,  and  by  calling  to  her  councils  some  of 
those  mm  who  poaaeaa  the  confidence  of  the  Liberal  party." 

Lord  Palmenton — the  yerj  minister  for  such  a  time 
» the  present — appears  to  have  been  aotnated  by  a  sin- 
cere  interest  for  the  welfare  of  Spain,  and  the  stability 
of  the  Crown  of  Isabella.  He  saw  the  French  Repnblic 
on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other,  the  sincere  but  mistaken 
adrocates  of  Republicanism  in  Spain — ^more  unfit  than 
inv  other  country  for  that  form  of  government — ^^-ith 
the  Carlists  increasing  in  number,  as  the  Christinos  be- 
came the  prey  of  despotism,  and  be  felt  alarm  at  the 
prospect.  He  saw  the  throne  of  Isabella  perilled  by 
it^&sh  and  designing  men,  and  he  wrote  as  above. 

Sir  Hemy  Bulwer  received  the  letter  on  the  21st, 
bnt  made  no  use  of  it.  On  the  23d  an  insurrection 
took  place  in  Madrid,  which  placed  the  monarchy  in 
peril,  though  professedly  aimed  against  Narvaez.  The 
Cartes  was  suspended,  Uie  most  arbitrary  measures  were 
taken,  liberal  deputies  were  imprisoned  and  exiled.  Sir 
Henry,  then,  remonstrated  with  the  Government,  with 
tlie  queen-mother ;  but  finding  all  of  no  avail,  he  com 
monicated  LordPalmerstou's  despatch,  for  reasons  which 
he  explains  himself: — 

"In  this  state  of  circumstances  I  consulted  my  instructions ; 
bid  already  acted  upon  them  by  giving  friendly  and  intimate  advice 
without  any  eifert  being  produced.     It  began  to  be  vei^  probable 
that  Co«iM  Hontemolin  might  show  himself,  supported  by  the 
Kberal  party,  and  with  the  cry  of  the  Constitution  of  1813 ; — this 
w:i5  here  canvassed  on  one  side,  a  republic  on  the  other.     Now,  if 
tiv  Pretender  raised  his  banner,  proclaiming  coDstitntional  princi- 
ples, and  we  were  called  upon  to  support  Queen  Isabella,  her  Ca- 
tholic If  igesty  upholding  military  government,  it  would  be  difficult 
tbr  us  to  support  the  military  government  against  the  constitutional 
OOP,  or  to  desert  Queen  Isabella  suddenly,  on  the  ground  that  we 
dtvpproved  of  the  oouse  she  had  pursued,  unless  there  was  some 
prooC  that  we  had  so  disapproved.     My  unofficial  conversations  had 
BO  aothority.     Even  if  her  Catholic  Miyesty  fell,  without  exposing 
n^  to  this  difScult  and  particular  question,  it  might  be  said, '  Why 
did  not  Mr.  Bulwer  warn  the  Spanish  Government  of  the  danger- 
om  eoune  they  were  pnnningP  Why  did  he  not  do  so  with  all  the 
vd^  that  a  ibraial  commnnication  of  the  views  of  Great  Britain 
viiold  have  aflforded  P*     It  was,  my  Lord,  in  view  of  all  these  vari- 
ous probabilitieathat  I  gave  the  sanction  of  your  Lordship's  name, 
tnd  of  my  own  opinion,  to  the  advice  I  presumed  to  offer.     It  was 
Boc,  thai  1  am  aware  of^  oonehed  in  improper  tenns.     I  did  not, 
ihenSan,  eipeet  a  violently  hostile  reply,  or  that  the  present  Go- 
remarttt  of  Spain  wonld  involve  amongst  Queen  Isabella's  ene- 
Bues  her  KajeBty's  Government,  with  more  than  the  precipitanc}' 
«ith  which  it  had  indnded  in  this  category  distinguished  and  loyal 
.Hfitaiards.     The  result  shows  I  was  mistaken." 

Our  ambassador  was  mistaken,  from  the  lamentable 
ii^orance  of  the  Spanish  GoTcmment,  who  conceived 
that,  because  France  was  in  revolutiout  England  must 
speedilj  be  so  also.  They  conceived  that  the  ravings  of 
the  phjBical  Chartists  were  the  outcries  of  England's  de- 
mocracj;  they  mistook  the  bluster  of  Irish  patriots  for 
t^  will  ^  a  suffering  nation ;  they  supposed  that,  be- 
cause a  new  measure  of  parliamentary  reform  was  agi- 
tated^ we  must  have  an  explosion ;  and  tbcy  ventured  to 
rnte  an  insolent  repljr.  Sir  Henry  took  it  as  has  been 
to^i^wAwunuoti^^  mUiIi9(dP«]niQr8toxi,  wbo^  ooj^ 


the  20th  April,  replied,  in  a  despatch,  of  wliich  I  quote 
certain  passages : — 

«  Foreign  Office,  April  20, 1848. 
"  Sir — I  have  received  your  despatch  of  the  11th  instant,  with 
its  enclosures,  and  I  have  to  instruct  you  to  state  to  the  Duke  de 
Sotoroayor,  that  her  Majesty^s  Government  entirely  approve  the 
step  which  you  took  in  making  your  communication  of  the  7th 
instant,  and  likewise  of  your  note  of  the  12th.  That  her  Majesty's 
Government,  however,  are  not  at  all  offended,  either  by  the  send- 
ing back  of  jour  communication  of  the  7th  of  April,  or  by  the 
j  angry  tone  and  language  of  the  Duke  de  Sotomayor's  note  of  the 
1 10th,  however  they  may  regret  the  existence  of  those  feelings  in 
the  minds  of  the  Spanish  Government,  of  which  the  language  of 
liis  Excellency's  note,  and  the  return  of  yours,  were  proofs.  Her 
Migesty's  Government,  in  making  to  the  Government  of  Spain  the 
representations,  and  in  giving  the  advice  which  your  communica- 
tion conveyed,  were  inspired  by  no  sentiment  but  that  of  sincere 
friendship  for  Spain,  and  of  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Queen 
Isabella.  They  fdt  that,  in  making  that  communication,  they  were 
performing  a  duty,  and  not  taking  any  undue  liberty ;  and,  there- 
fore, at  all  eventa,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  her  Majesty's  Government 
to  reflect,  that  although  their  counsel  has  been  rejected,  and  their 
communication  has  been  returned,  the  note  has,  nevertheless,  been 
read.  And  the  counsel  has  been  tendered,  and  that,  whatever  ca- 
lamity may  happen  in  Spain,  her  Majesty's  Government  stand 
acquitted  of  not  having  done  what  they  oonld  to  prevent  it.  With 
regard  to  the  contents  of  the  Duke  de  Sotomayor's  note,  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  only  to  observe,  that  if  the  right  of  her 
Britannic  Mtgesty  to  the  throne  of  the  United  Kingdom  hod  been 
disputed  by  a  pretending  rival — if  civil  war  had  arisen  out  of  such 
a  conflict  of  claims — if  the  British  Government  had  only  a  few 
years  ago  sent  a  special  envoy  to  Madrid  to  soliait  the  assistance 
of  Spam  in  order  to  phiee  her  Mi^esty  on  her  throne — if  that  as- 
sistano*  had  bevi  given,  both  morally  by  treaty  engagements,  and 
phyaically  by  military  and  naval  forces — if  the  aid  thus  afforded  by 
Spain  had  contributal  in  so  essential  a  degree  to  secure  the  orown 
to  her  Migesty,  that  it  might  with  troth  be  said,  that  without  such 
aid  her  Mi^eety  would  not  now  have  been  Queen  of  £n§^iftDd.** 

The  despatcb  went  on  to  say — 

'*  If,  moreover,  there  still  remained  a  Pretender  who  asserted 
his  right,  and  whose  pretensions  were  backed  by  a  large  party  in 
the  united  kingdom ;  and  if,  upon  every  symptom  of  danger  from 
that  Pretender,  and  that  party,  the  British  Government  was  in  the 
habit  of  reminding  Spain  of  the  treaty  engagements  which  she  had 
entered  into ;  was  also  in  the  habit  of  asserting  that  those  en- 
gagements were  still  in  force ;  and  was  continually  claiming  the 
benefit  of  the  alleged  existence  of  those  engagements ; — if  aU  those 
things  existed,  and  if  the  Government  of  Spain  had,  in  a  moment 
of  general  disturbance  in  Europe,  waned  the  British  Government 
of  dangers  by  which,  in  their  opinion,  the  security  of  her  Miyesty's 
throne  waa  menaeed ;  I  think  I  may  confidently  affirm  that,  under 
such  ctrcumstanoes,  any  statesmen  who  might  bo  Ministers  of  the 
British  Crown,  instead  of  sending  back  the  note  in  which  such  re- 
presentations were  conveyed,  and  instead  of  replying  to  it  in  dis- 
courteous terms,  would  have  accepted  the  communication  in  the 
same  spirit  of  friendship  in  which  it  was  made ;  and  whether  they 
adopted  or  not  the  advice  which  it  contained,  would  at  least  have 
considered  it  as  a  proof  of  the  continued  existence  of  that  friend- 
ship on  the  part  of  Spain,  to  which,  in  such  case,  would  have  been 
owing  the  circumstance  that  those  British  Ministers  had  the  hon- 
our of  being  advisers  of  the  Crown,  instead  of  being  proacribed 
exiles  in  a  foreign  land." 

To  me,  this  despatch  is  satisfactory  and  unanswer- 
able. But  what  course  took  the  Spanisb  GoTemment  ? 
Spain  was  in  a  more  agitated  state  than  ever,  the  libe- 
rals were  persecuted  and  imprisoned,  a  military  rebellion 
broke  out  in  Madrid,  another  in  Seyille,  Carlist  bands 
appeared  in  the  pro\dnce8,  and  the  Spanish  monarchy 
tottered.  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  continued  calmly  at  his 
post,  giving  the  constitutional  party  the  benefit  of  his 
advice  and  counsel.  The  Spanish  Government,  howeveri 
seemed  at  a  loss  for  some  bold  stroke  to  bring  them  into 
good  odour  with  the  nation,  and  they  committed  tho 
bluuder  of  giving  Sij  H^niy  My«  to  passports. 
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Had  ihis  measnre  been  taken  hj  a  great  and  power- 
ful nation  like  France,  Russia,  or  the  United  States,  it 
would  have  been  serious,  as  war  would  have  followed  as 
a  matter  of  course.  But  Spain,  a  creature  of  our  gene- 
rosity and  bounty — Spain,  which  owed  its  constitutional 
monarchy  to  us — Spain  owing  us  £40,000,000,  which  it 
could  not  pay,  only  became  ridiculous.  The  only  com- 
parison we  can  make  is  the  frog  and  the  ox,  of  the  fa-' 
ble.  The  fact  of  the  dismissal  of  an  ambassador  is  not 
new ;  and,  as  has  been  well  remarked,  it  is  strange  that 
three  of  the  most  remarkable  precedents  on  record  are 
cases  of  Spanish  ambassadors  sent  out  of  England  by 
the  authority  of  this  Crown.  Wicquefort  informs  us, 
that  when  Queen  Elizabeth  caused  Bemardin  de  Men- 
doza  to  leave  the  coimtry  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in 
the  Tbrogmorton  conspiracy,  Pliilip  the  Second  was  so 
irate  that  he  would  not  receive  William  Wood,  whom 
the  Queen  had  sent  to  explain  her  proceediug,  and  to 
make  a  charge  against  Mendoza.  Philip  held  that  the 
Queen  was  bound  to  inform  him  of  her  cause  of  com- 
plaint before  she  turned  away  his  ambassador.  But 
the  couspiracy  having  been  flagrant,  Wicquefort  repudi- 
ates this  doctrine  of  the  Court  of  Spain,  and  approves 
the  conduct  of  Elizabeth.  In  1563,  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land was  again  informed  that  Alvaro  de  Quadra,  then 
Spauish  envoy  in  London,  was  caballing  iu  this  kingdom, 
and  she  thereupon  demanded  his  recall.  Philip  the  Se- 
cond replied  to  the  urgent  demands  of  the  Queen's  am- 
bassador, that  he  could  not  satisfy  his  mistress,  fbr  that 
the  condition  of  princes  would  be  most  unhappy,  if  they 
were  compelled  to  recall  a  minister  as  soon  as  his  con- 
duct chanced  to  fall  out  with  the  temper  or  the  interest 
of  those  with  whom  he  is  to  negotiate.  Elizabeth,  how- 
ever, treated  Alvaro  with  great  harshness,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance contributed  to  the  definitive  rupture  of  the 
two  crowns.  In  March,  1677,  the  Spanish  minister  m 
England  was  also  ordered  to  leave  the  court  in  twenty- 
lour  hours,  and  the  country  in  twenty  days,  on  account 
of  intrigues  imputed  to  him  in  the  kingdom.  He  re- 
fused to  retire  without  his  master's  orders ;  but  the 
Court  of  Spain  was  at  that  time  in  no  condition  to  resent 
the  a&ont.  In  more  recent  times,  such  cases  in  time 
of  peace  are  rare.  In  1717,  Count  Gylleraborg,  the 
Swedish  Minister  in  England,  was  not  only  expelled,  but 
arrested  by  order  of  the  Privy  Council,  for  a  treasonable 
correspondence  with  the  Pretender,  connected  with  Baipn 
Qortz's  scheme  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  by  a 
Swedish  army ;  and  in  the  following  year  Cellamare,  the 
Spanish  ambassador  in  Paris,  was  seized  on  the  very  eve 
of  his  celebrated  conspiracy,  and  sent  guarded  out  of 
the  kingdom.* 


*  Mr.  Banlcm,  the  originRtor  of  the  motion  in  the  House  of 
Commona,  quoted  another  instanoe  or  two.  He  would  take  us  a 
counfry  at  that  time  in  a  state  similar  to  that  of  Spain  now — 
Holland,  which  was  at  one  period  of  her  history  distracted  hy  op- 
posite factions,  and  in  a  itaie  of  the  greatest  nncertainty  and  dan- 
ger— H  state  that  was  under  the  greatest  obligations  to  ns,  on- 
doubtedly,  for  the  foundations  of  her  liberties  aud  means  of  carrying 
<m  that  commerce  which  led  to  her  greatness,  and  for  whom  it 
was  as  unfortunute  as  for  us  when  we  were  not  on  friendly  terms ; 
though  generally  those  terras  had  subsisted  between  us  in  the  pe- 
riod of  our  mutual  history.  But  the  particular  period  to  whieh  he 
referred  was  one  of  great  danger  to  that  state,  imd  when  we  had  a 
tery  able  and  vigilant  Minister,  Sir  W.  Temple,  with  whom  he 
(Mr.  Baokes)  was  sure  the  noble  Lord  would  not  be  offended  at 
being  compared,  in  that  country.  That  Minister,  writing  to  the 
Minister  ftt  home,  thus  expuMacdlugudf  :*« 


The  immediate  eonseqnence  of  tlie  espokioii  of  Sir 
Henry  was  a  perfect  panic  in  Spain,  tTndct  the  mili- 
tary despotism  of  Nanraez,  and  the  dread  of  war  with 
Engknd,  business  was  paralysed.  Terror  preraiied 
everywhere.  The  financial  emburassments  <rfthe  Go- 
Ycmment  were  intense,  and  so  great  was  the  dread,  that 
negotiations  were  entered  into  with  Count  M ontcmolin, 
with  a  view  of  adjusting  the  difference  between  the  two 
branches.  On  the  26th  May,  Narvaea  jNroposed  afonxd 
loan,  and  a  forced  drcoktion  of  San  Fcnundo  biak- 
notes,  the  kind  of  policy  one  might  expect  from  a  sol- 
dier. This  eansed  the  resigaation  of  Beltnm  da  Sie, 
who  objected  that  the  bank  was  insolveiit,  which  o^ 
nion  generally  prevailing,  a  mn  took  plaee  upon  it. 
Gold  was  at  a  premimn  of  13  per  cent.,  illver  it  10 
and  11. 


"Hague,  June  17,1670. 
"To  my  Lord  Arlington. — Monsieur  De  Witt  returned  yester- 
day. There  is  a  violent  humour  runs  against  him.  But  I  sapposr 
the  bottom  of  this  is  the  none  with  all  popokr  huwrars;  that  is, 
a  design  to  the  loiden  to  change  the  sene,  th«t  lo  tlHMi  wIm 
Ymm  beea  long  eatpbyed  maj  sake  Mom  for  thoae  wh»  hnt  heea 
long  oat  I  am  Doi«f  opinioa  Ih^  wiU  auooeed  to  pr^jai^  kin 
suddenly;  both  because  his  chief  enemies  acknowledge  his  grett 
abilities  and  usefulness  to  the  state,  and  becaose  he  will  alwan 
have  it  in  his  power  to  fii0  in  very  oonaiienbly  with  Ite  Prieo'i 
mtemt,  which  the  oHisr  party  pnteail  to  ptaiMfce^  I  tkiMght  It 
to  say  this  oiaeh  at  om*  to  yonr  IioMUiif,  th«t «  f«i  n^  tbi 
better  know  what  to  make  of  twenty  reports  thai  may  arise  oa 
these  occasions ;  though  it  will,  I  think,  after  all,  be  our  par.s, 
both  in  England  and  here,  to  seem  the  l«ut  we  can  ooneerned  in 
them  further  than  our  wiahea  to  the  perftet  oaJM  at  •  ittato  «• 
are  so  nearly  allied  to." 

At  nearly  the  same  period  to  whidi  he  had  last  a^itcd,  \u 
1678,  we  had  an  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  Sir  TT.  Oo- 
dolphin,  and  it  happened  that  he  had  occaaion  to  make  a  remcm- 
stranoe  of  a  very  lerioiu  natofe  to  that  Court.  Sir  WiSiam  Ov- 
dolphin  thus,  on  the  13th  of  rcbroaxy,  1678,  wrote  to  Bon  J(^ 
of  Austria  :— 

"The  King,  ny  mastv,  hath  often  oonuBudadnM  to  iiwpjiii 
of  the  ill-eoadnet  of  the  SpauA  Miniitert  in  Ifnglnnd  (ptftiea' 
lariy  of  Salinaa  and  fonaeea),  whidi,  I  am  aony  to  ay,  bath  au^ 
been  amended  by  the  Marquis  of  Bomywaine.     It  ia  manifctf 
that  the  interesta  of  Spain  in  En^aad  hww  been  fmy  maeb  pee* 
jttdioed  and  retarded  by  their  aetk»%  ami  will  he  mora  eo  if  thoe 
be  not  a  speedy  remedy.     Above  ail,  it  will  he  I'liquimti  to  avod 
a  ooorse  too  often  adopted  by  them,  namely,  to  diaeonne  ana 
reveal  their  private  conferences  had  with  the  King  and  hia  Hiai>- 
ters  to  othen  who  are  not  of  hia  ConneiL      Hia  Majeity  havia^  i 
resolved  never  to  treat  or  confer  with  any  Minister  of  what  Phnrik 
soever  that  shall  he  dteteeted  in  so  doing,  how  mneh  lese  wiD  ' 
suffer  any  to  abide  in  hia  eouit  who  shall  sefrr  pnnane  to 
the  kws  of  hoapitality,  aa  to  mialend  and  atir  np  the  mind* 
people  inexpert  in  public  affairs,  not  only  by  revealing  to  tbi 
under  fiilse  colours  what  sometimes  pamekh,  but  by  reporting 
truth  his  own  fictions  and  the  pure  inventiimt  of  miriiee,  an 
thespeciona  name  of  negotintiona  and  iBauuniiaii  with  the  Kl| 
and  his  Ministers— a  seditiotta  pcnetioe,  v 
some  hath  made  an  evil  example,  but  will  alwaya  pcore  daaii^ 
tive  to  the  negotiations  of  such  who  nse  the  same  V 

On  the  S2d  Marab,  Sir  W.  GodeiphiA  leenifed  hie  nyh.  ^ 
by  date  Maieh  12,  1678,  Sir  WiUiam  wrote  to  Mr, 
Coventry  thna  :— 

"  Orders  will  go  by  this  poet  to  the  Connl  of 
immediate  paNage  into  England;  in  qwalHiy  of 
ordinaiy,  without  waiting  Ibv  eqnipnge,  whieh  ahoald 
Don  John  telling  me  that  this  expedient  had  bean  taau  in  ec 
plaisance  to  the  King,  my  master,  on  the  repraemiteaioBs  1 1 
made  against  Bonrgomaise. 
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About  tke  kttor  tnd  of  May^  thne  met  mfieriiUMi 
ifiooQgnioaiaggiomeivtnm^  imdir  tiie  title  of  a  Nftttonil 
imtmUj.  Its  oompoaition  is  thus  described : — <'  129 
lisiNitifis  see  ftenous  holding  olfioesi  sitbsr  of  the  State 
or  m  the  mnnlcipititiea;  most  of  these  an  jurists,  or 
hmytni  there  are  41  Qlerg^ea;  meiehaiits  and  ma- 
uuisetiireis,  31 ;  teacfaen  and  CMekrie  StiP^uu,  or,  it 
Dsybe  SBSiutted,  profeasovs^  27;  landed  proprietors,  26; 
of  these  obIj  three  an  hoUea  of  privileged  estates 
(Bittsrgot),  which,  having  fomeily  bebnged  to  the  do> 
msina  of  one  of  the  oiasa  of  nohles»  an  still  almost  e&> 
empted  fixm  taacation ;  medianics^  17 ;  magutrates,  17; 
pkysioisB%  10;  military  offioers»  4;  a  piince  of  the 
mgtting  house,  and  4  of  the  ministers ;  peasants,  46 ; 
igKeultorists,  or  renters  of  larger  paroeb  of  laa4  6 ;  8 
ihopke^ers,  1  agent)  1  iandmnrveyor,  1  day-labourer, 
ud  a  tow»counoiilor.  Of  39  depnties,  then  is  no 
special  description.  From  the  dass  of  nobles  then  an 
U  depnttts  retnmed.  'Hie  mi^otify  of  the  peasant  re^ 
piesentstivea  (09)  have  been  elected  in  SitesiA." 

ilt  the  very  firsts  the  diffiovltisa  of  the  session  wen 
«en  to  be  great.  A  large  portion  wen  ignoiant  and 
«oedneated»  not  nnderstanding  the  language  in  whieh 
the  debates  took  pbM^.  For  some  days  the  sittings 
vers  of  little  interest ;  but,  on  the  Slst  May,  a  meeting 
W8B  held  of  the  Constituent  Assembly*  when  the  qnes* 
tion  of  resignaftasn  in  a  mass  was  discussed.  It  appears 
diit  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  revised  to  hear  a 
speaker  of  the  extreme  party.  But  only  40  membfffs 
being  in  £svonr  of  ike  resignation,  it  was  given  up.  As 
soon  as  this  was  known,  a  vast  amount  of  popular  agi- 
tatioa  tof^  pboe.  In  the  eluba>  it  was  rumouted  that 
the  Aqmblic  would  be  prooiatmed  in  the  night.  The 
heads,  however,  of  the  democntic  party  declared  the 
scheme  a  mad  one,  invented  by  the  reaetbn  to  bring 
sboat  a  bloody  collision ;  and  timt,  if  they  dated  to  make 
sse  of  any  such  ediemes,  they  would  km>w  what  to  do. 
Groups  coUected  beneath  the  trees,  and  at  the  ooraeie 
«f  every  atnet  The  bndges  wen  eaamtned,  and  the 
dmw^dd^  of  the  aitiUery  barracks  was  found  naikd 
up.  The  nails  were  torn  out.  Ueputstions  wen  sent 
to  General  Aschoff  to  ask  for  arms.  Two  thousand 
workauiL  from  the  outskiitsoame  in  for  muskets.  Some 
veie  givwB,  and  the  rest  proaused  for  next  day.  A  pro- 
(4snaHoii  against  eit>wds  was  trM ;  but  it  only  acbied 
to  them,  instead  of  decreasing  them. 

In  the  Chamber,  on  the  8d  June,  disoussioBS  took 
pboe  as  to  the  state  of  Berlin,  idien  measures  for  the 
iasoraasa  of  tnmquillaty  wen  promised.  On  the  Sd, 
BO  matter  of  interest  oocuned,  but  the  nsigaation  of 
Qeoiand  Aschoff,  tiie  Commander  of  the  Burgher  Qimrd, 
was  much  discussed.  For  three  days  he  had  ceased  to 
pstfona  tbenctire  duties  of  thepost^  and  his  duties  had 
^cea  dbehaigei  by  Ifajor  Biesaen,  who  is  provisionally 
Bsmed  hia  ssMWWwr.  Genenl  AseAK»ff  was  Militwy 
Commasidnil  of  Berlin,  aa  mM.  as  General  of  the  Buigher 
Guard.  It  wub  thought  advisable  to  have  all  the  armed 
forae  of  tfaauity,  ngutor  andvohinteer,  >rind«r  one  chief ; 
Sot  his  oottNOieM  with  th*  smy  and  the  oonit  excited 
SBsjncioQs  against  him  among  the  ^itaseus^  and  the  fori- 
■If  laaiiisiiwi  to  auoh  a  degna»  that  lo  retain  the  eom- 
■Bad  ti  fM  wmed  bsfej^Ms  was  imposribie.  The  al* 
hged  MMua  ul  his  u«|mp«dm%  was  the  ueedliss  alarm 
he  created  by  ordeni^  the  rwppel  to  be  beaten  two  or 
tkrte  jofj^  MMHitel^)  n  oeBOeabamt  frott  the  citi-^ 


leas  of  the  militaiy  pnparations  witiiin  the  arsenal,  and, 
lastly,  his  asserting  that  the  cases  found  on  bdkrd  the 
barges  contained  only  damaged  arms,  when  the  nversa 
was  the  fact.  The  question  of  the  moment  was  the 
full  arming  of  the  people.  The  ease  with  which  a 
fresh  distribution  of  weapons  was  obtained  from  the 
Qovernment  encouraged  further  demands.  Those  Who 
bad  not  a  musket  and  bayonet  thought  themselves  ag-> 
grieved,  as  if  excluded  from  a  privilege ;  the  movement, 
in  sonte  respects,  wss  like  an  agitation  for  an  extension 
of  the  firanchise  among  the  class  under  the  qualification. 
The  being  an  exception  was  the  grievance.  Even  in 
obtaining  the  desired  weapons,  it  was  the  hope  of  aU 
that  they  might  never  have  to  use  them.  Those  already 
distributed  wen  nearly  all  given  to  the  workmen  of  the 
huge  factory  of  M.  Borsig ;  the  newly-armed  men  being 
incorporated  into  the  battalion  of  the  Civio  Guard  this 
gentleman  himself  commanded. 

On  the  4th,  a  great  procession  took  place,  of  which 
an  eye-witness  writes : — ''  Above  100  members  of  the 
National  Assembly  attended  as  individuals,  not  in  the 
name  of  that  body;  they  bon  no  flag  or  badge,  and  es« 
oaped  notice  among  the  other  masses  of  citizens. 

^'  It  had  been  arranged  that  the  addresses  to  the  peo« 
pie  should  be  delivered  by  one  member  of  each  of  the 
dubs  and  political  unions  of  the  city;  the  order  in  ^iriiich 
they  spoke  was  fixed  by  lot.  Count  Beichenbach,  a  mem« 
bur  of  the  Assembly,  an  aristocrat,  but  a  leader  of  the 
democratic  party,  referred  to  the  long  course  of  decep- 
tion which  had  taught  the  people  to  be  suspicious,  and 
oompeUed  them  now  to  be  vigiUnt,  and  briefly  noticed 
the  enmity  said  to  exist  between  the  city  sad  the  pro* 
vinces*  Berlin  had  to  ask  whether  this  was  aotnally  the 
case,  and  the  provinces  wen  bound  to  answer ;  for  him- 
self and  those  who  thought  with  him,  the  speaker  said 
he  wouhl  answer,  that  they  had  come  determined  to  found 
a  constitution  that  should  assert  the  sovenignty  of  the 
people.  *  We  will  fight  for  it  with  all  our  stnngtii,  and 
to  the  last  man,  thot^  we  should  fall  by  tiie  same  des- 
tiny as  those  on  whose  gnves  we  stand.'  A  compositor, 
named  Bom,  spoke  in  the  name  of  the  €k>mmittee  of 
Workmen ;  he  proflmd  to  the  citiiens  the  support  of 
the  dnss  in  any  struggle  necessary  for  the  defence  of  civil 
freedom.  The  well-known  Jung,  now  a  deputy,  addres- 
sed the  assembly  in  a  speech,  the  substance  of  which  was 
sn  inquiry  whe^er  the  dtisens  had  well,  and  truly, 
watched  over  the  legacy  left  them  by  the  deadf  The 
man  has  a  real  ^power  of  speech  in  him.'  He  denounced 
those  who  an  daily  sneaking  to  the  Assembly  with 
requests  for  advances  of  money,  loans,  and  aid,  tuning 
the  Revtdution  to  their  profit,  while  they  trample  in  the 
dust  the  memory  of  those  who  effected  it  menly  *  to 
escape  the  obligation  of  thanks— fot  to  mean  and  vulgw 
souk  nothing  is  so  difficult  as  the  duty  of  gratitude  '-^ 
with  great  elect.  He  thought  the  eitinns  had  hitherto 
done  their  duty,  and  recommended  continued  vigilance. 
Several  oth«r  orators,  less  known  to  fome,  flowed, 
oMiasdling  union,  or  oompkining  of  the  Ministry  for 
disappointing  the  hopes  entertained  of  it,  or  of  the  pro- 
vinces for  misunderstanding  and  undervahung  the  Bevo- 
iution.  A  student,  named  Yon  Salis,  soared  through 
ctottds  and  thunder-storms,  into  sll  the  grandeur  of  iu" 
oomprdienaibyity;  he  wss  enthusiastlCk  with  strong  oon> 
notions,  *but  an  wbseun  mode  of  devekping  them.^  Ha 
preoeded  the  one  practical  speech  of  the  day,  wMdi  was 
mide  by  SMd|  tbi  tditor  Of  1^  fljiiiff^etf  Cfi]M  tte 
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comoti^e.  Be  piroposed  tkat  the  lecognition  of  ihe  Bevo- 
latiaa  should  he  complete,  to  take  aeiive  steps  towards 
a  dear  a&d  distuiot  understaadiog  hetween  the  city  and 
the  proYuioes.  A  puhUc  meeting  was  to  he  held  next 
day  for  this  ohjeet.  With  his  speech  the  proceedings 
closed." 

Daring  the  sitting  of  the  6th  Jane»  a  discossion  oc- 
cuned  on  the  affairs  of  Poland,  in  which  the  dechiration 
of  Lamartine  was  received  in  the  very  best  tenns. 

The  affair  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia  was  also  discussed. 
The  prince  was  m^polar  on  the  19th  March;  to  calm 
the  people  he  left  for  Potsdam.  It  having  heen  m- 
mouied  that  he  was  aboat  to  mareh  on  Bjrlin  with  an 
army,  he  left  for  England  on  the  kii  gS  written  and 
farmal  order.  The  Constituent  AssemUy  having,  how- 
ever,  heen  called  together,  the  ministers  thought  it  their 
duty  to  recall  the  heir-presumptive  to  the  throne.  This 
excited  considerable  murmurs. 

On  the  7th,  though  physical  quiet  prevailed,  moral 
disturbance  was  in  idl  men's  minds.  Clubs  were  mrare 
powerfid  every  day,  the  people  were  arming,  the  demo- 
cradcparty  evidently  increased  in  power.  The  forced  loan 
rendered  both  Assembly  and  Ministers  unpopular.  The 
feeling  with  respect  to  the  void  discovered  in  the  treasury 
was  a  very  angry  one.  It  was  known  that  not  long  before 
there  was  a  la^  surplus.  There  were  no  wars,  and 
few  extra  calls,  yet  the  surplus  nearly  all  disiqtpcAred ; 
and  the  new  ministry  became  plunged  into  all  the  dif- 
ficulty and  unpopularity  of  raising  money  by  unwonted 
means.  Explanations  were  asked  for;  but  the  deficit 
was  created  before  the  days  of  ministerial  "responsibi- 
lity." The  continual  eulogies  of  the  Prussian  system 
of  administration,*  of  the  strict  order  and  regularity  of 
all  its  accounts,  received  a  terrible  contradiction;  under 
this  perfect  f^W,  75,000,000  thalersduu^peared.  The 
probable  exphmation  is,  that  it  has  been  swallowed  up 
by  covering  the  deficits  of  successive  years.  But  the 
foot  was  concealed,  and  the  people  thought  the  treasury 
was  as  rich  as  ever,  till  the  disi^eeable  truth  was  dis- 
covered. A  most  indignant  feding  arose  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  the  lower  chisses  broadly  assert  that  it  has  been 
embeuled;  the  better-informed,  admitting  that  it  has 
been  expended  for  the  state,  still  complained  of  the  con- 
oeahnent  of  the  expenditure  till  the  last  moment.  This 
was  not  a  state  of  things  for  levying  a  forced  contri- 
bution. The  German  peasants  are  very  close-fisted, 
and  the  Prussian  Government  found  them  so. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  it  became  manifest  that  the  Diet 
was  unpqtular.  Spending  its  time  in  idle  talk,  or  dull 
as  useless,  it  did  nothing.  Sensible  men  began  to  dream 
o£  a  Prussian  15th  May.  The  people  grew  dissatisfied, 
and  the  event  of  the  day  added  not  to  their  good  hu- 
monr.  It  was  the  taking  of  his  seat  by  the  Prince  of 
Pruseia.  While  an  irregular  discussion  was  going  on,  as 
to  whether  one  of  the  bureausshould  take  a  section  of  the 
constittttion  into  consideration,  or  whether  three  mem- 
bers from  each  bureau  should  sit  as  a  committee  to 
examine  the  whole  plan,  the  speaker  was  interrupted  by 
a  loud  shouting  outside.  In  a  few  moments  afterwards 
the  Prince  of  Prussia  entered,  to  the  great  astonishment 
of  all  the  deputies.  Some  members  on  the  right  rose 
to  receive  him,  but  from  the  left  many  voices  called  out, 
''  £eep  your  seats."  The  Prince,  who  wmre  a  general's 
vaukatm,  took  hii  seat  on  the  front  bench,  to  the  right 
of  the  President.  As  soon  as  the  speaker  in  possesdon 
91  the  Chamber  ha4  oofkduded,  his  Boja^  Highi^ess  de- 


manded a  hearing,  and  ascended  the  trihune,  the  Presi- 
dent requiring  attention  from  "  the  depufy  of  the  Wir- 
sitser  district,"  who  had  the  paroie. 

His  Eoyal  Highness  said — '*  In  virtue  of  the  eleetioa 
in  which  the  choice  fell  upon  me,  I  am  entitled  to  take 
my  plaoe  among  you.  I  should  have  done  so  hefoR^ 
but  yesterday  was  a  day  of  horrw,*  whidi  retained  se 
in  the  bosom  of  my  family.  I  appear  here  now,  first, 
to  express  my  thanks  for  the  confidence  which  has  been 
shown  me,  and  next,  to  meet  with  a  hearty  welcome  jm 
who  are  united  here  from  all  the  provinces  and  all  ike 
classes  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  not  Prussia  alone,  bat 
the  whole  world,  that  is  watching  this  Aasembfy.  With 
our  King  we  are  to  settle  the  fecm  of  that  oonstitaiion 
which  for  generations  to  come  is  to  fix  the  destiny  of 
the  Prussian  people  and  their  aover^gns.  What  an 
important  task !  But  the  more  k^  ^  missioa  with 
which  you  are  entrusted,  the  more  sacred  must  he  the 
spirit  and  the  idea  which  should  guide  our  discnssians. 
The  constitutional  monarchy  is  the  form  of  goveiumenl 
which  the  King  has  prescribed  to  us ;  to  that  oonstita- 
tion  I  will  devote  all  my  powers,  as  I  ha^e  ever  devoted 
them  to  the  established  Government  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. My  character  is  known  to  yon ;  all  my 
energies  have  been  consecrated  to  the  welfiue  of  our 
native  land.  So  I  stand  now  in  the  midst  of  you,  ready 
to  assist  in  bringing  the  task  before  us  to  a  happy  coo* 
elusion.  May  the  sentiment  I  have  expressed  be  shared 
and  adhered  to  by  all ;  then  will  our  work  snooeed  and 
be  productive  of  blessings  to  the  whole  of  our  commoa 
Patherland.  May  my  appearance  among  you  for  this 
purpose  be  a  fortunate  one ;  may  we,  by  our  united  ap- 
plication and  activity,  develop  all  thoee  eonditioiis 
which  are  hoped  and  expected  from  us.  My  other 
duties  will  not  allow  me  to  attend  your  disenaskms  re- 
gularly; I  must  request  the  President,  therefore,  to 
summon  my  proxy  to  your  sittings.  May  we  all  be 
guided  by  the  spirit  of  onr  old  Prussian  motto, '  With 
God  for  our  King  and  Eatherhmd !'  " 

The  Prince  then  left  the  halL  On  his  departure^  oo 
expression  of  fseling  of  any  kind  was  made,  either  bv 
apphrase  or  disapprobation. 

M.  Behrend  then  made  a  motion,  to  the  effect,  that 
the  combatants  of  the  18th  and  19th  March  had  de- 
served well  of  the  country.  This  was  rqeoted.  The 
consequences  were  painful.  On  the  10th,  the  town  was 
in  an  uproar ;  dense  crowds  i^peared  round  the  aracnal. 
A  barrel  of  powder  was  captured  by  the  people ;  and,  as 
if  for  a  hint  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  a  vast  crowd 
collected  round  the  house  of  M.  Emanuel  Ango,  the 
French  Ambassador,  crying  "  Vive  la  Bepuhlique  Fran- 
caise  !"  To  add  to  the  meaning  of  this,  tiie  Mmrmillai^ 
was  sung. 

A  deputation,  meanwhile,  went  iq>  to  the  Chamber, 
in  the  name  of  Uie  sovereign  people,  to  demaad  the  re- 
cognition of  the  Revdutaott.  They  were  sent  sway  with 
some  asperity.  The  consequence  was  an  inereaaed 
amount  of  anger  in  the  people,  who  had  earned  for  thfe 
Deputies  the  right  to  meet  where  they  were ;  and  ii 
ended,  as  seems  nsual  now  in  all  Continental  r«}Btal\ 
in  a  regular  insurrection. 

On  ^e  14th,  the  Berliners  retuzned  to  dJaocder  and 
tumult,  after  three  days  of  repoae.  The  detwrninntioa 
which  had  been  made  by  the  authorities  to  keep  the  ] 
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itxmd  tbe  Singing  Academy  (deM*  was  Mnied  out;  200 
men  ireie  placed  in  the  vicinitj,  so  as  to  close  efctr  ap- 
proach; another  battalion  held  the  grore  of  trees  behind 
Ik  Univenitj,  called  the  Castanien-irald;  and  others 
were  ready,  in  other  paits  of  the  city,  to  hold  the  Pots- 
dam and  Brandenhnrg  gates,  in  case  of  any  serious 
moTensBt.  There  was  also  a  soffieient  number  kept 
for  patrol  doty,  witii  instnictions  to  disperse  every  dis- 
(xMy  sssembly. 

Bat  tiw  crowd,  which  had  been  in  the  habit  of  resort- 
im?  to  tiie  Chamber  every  day  of  its  sitting,  to  hold 
eoansd  in  the  shade  of  the  Castanien-wald,  on  arriving 
at  the  asoai  place  of  meeting,  this  morning,  found  it 
gnanfed  by  a  hedge  of  bayonets,  through  which  there 
was  no  psasmg.    They  were  thus  driven  to  stand  on  the 
broad  Uuter  den  Linden,  on  the  hard  stones,  with 
fihcher's  statue  on  one  side  of  them  and  Schamhorsf  s 
on  the  other,  and  over  their  heads  a  hot  sun — a  very 
uncomfortable  position  for  passing  some  seven  or  eight 
Itonrs.  Between  twelve  and  one  o'dock,  therefore,  they 
prooeeded  towhat  proved thegreat  achievement  of  the  day. 
Some  time,  indeed  a  fortnight  ago,  when  General 
Asdioff  was  commands  of  the  Civic  Guard,  he,  or  some 
of  the  authorities,  proposed  to  lessen  the  number  of  men 
reqaired  on  duty  every  night  in  the  palace,  by  erecting 
iron  gates  at  the  front  entrance,  on  the  Schloss^h&tz,  of 
one  of  tbe  two  ku^  ooorts  round  which  the  palace  is 
bnilt,  that  it  might  be  shut  in  by  night.     There  was 
9ome  opposition  to  the  proposal  at  the  time,  partly  from 
the  sospidon  with  which  every  act  of  the  authorities 
was  regarded,  partly  becanse  the  public  has  a  right  of 
vaj  tlffongh  the  palace-courts  from  the  Schloss-platz  to 
the  Last-garten.   Nevertheless,  the  gates  were  made  and 
fixed,  and  may  have  been  in  their  place  for  some  days. 
Tliej  woe  rather  strong  and  heavy,  but  it  would  seem 
not  stnn^  enough,  for  now  they  have  been  demolished. 
What  led  to  the  attack  is  not  precisely  known,  but  it 
^  thoDght  to  have  originated  with  a  portion  of  the 
nowd  on  the  Linden,  or  with  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
ranrty.    How  the  guard  on  duty  allowed  the  gates  to 
be  wrendied  frnn  their  fastenings — a  process  that  must 
have  required  immense  force — ^is  equally  impossible  to 
nplain,  except  that  many  of  the  citizens  themselves 
<^^}&sidered  these  ffrUUs  as  an  invasion  of  public  right. 
^hrgc  reinfocoement  arrived,  as  usual,  after  the  mis- 
chief was  done,  and  resolutdy  closed  the  entrances 
Wist  all  the  peacefully  disposed. 

As  aeon  as  they  were  torn  down,  the  gates  were  raised 
on  the  shoulders  of  a  party  of  young  men,  and  carried 
m  triumph  to  the  University,  in  front  of  which  the 
<^fovd  had  gathered,  as  if  expecting  something  out  of 
^  ordinary  couise.  They  were  received  with  loud 
cheering  from  the  mob,  and  a  partial  waving  of  hats 
bom  the  baloony  of  the  building;  the  gates  were  depo- 
rted in  the  hall,  where  they  were  suffered  to  remain. 

A  correspondent  of  a  journal  writes — "The  perpetual 
f^rreaee  of  these  tumults  created  in  the  once  quiet 
Berliaeis  a  knre  of  excitement.  A  day  without  some 
threatening  moTement  appeared  dull  and  tame,  so  shame- 
fidiy  soon  do  men  grow  demoralized.  This  morning,  it 
VBs  not  uncommon  to  hear  in  the  casual  greeting  of  two 
^nds,  after  disposing  of  the  two  last  t<^ics  of  oonver- 
>i^*-the  thunderstorm  and  the  advance  of  the  Rtis- 
'>!»— the  remark,  in  a  tone  of  approval,  'Things  look 
^ly  again  to-day! '  But  such  life  is  of  the  (^vanic 
^  muiatanil  ind  paiqlU  to  oontempkte.'' 


There  were  reports  that  the  National  Assembly  would ' 
remove  its  sittings  to  Potsdam ;  that  it  would  separate 
into  two  bodies ;  that  a  large  number  of  deputies  had 
resigned  their  functions,  and  departed  for  the  provinces. 
Many  members,  certainly,  left  Berlin  for  the  holidays^ 
but  they  have  returned  again. 

In  the  National  Assembly,  the  attack  on  the  depu- 
ties was  the  chief  subject  of  discussion.  A  statement 
was  read,  drawn  up  by  the  President  Milde,  for  the 
ministry.  It  described  the  attack  on  Baron  Ajmim  and 
Pastor  Sydow.  It  added,  that  there  were  some  reasons 
to  believe  the  whole  affair  was  planned,  and  a  searching 
inquiry  was  demanded.  None  of  tbe  persons  who  com- 
mitted the  assault  have  been  discovered ;  indeed,  the 
report  of  the  president  states  that  the  guard  refused  to 
go  to  the  assistance  of  Baron  Amim.  A  project  of 
law  was  proposed,  declaring  the  Assembly  itself  and  the 
persons  of  its  members  inviolable ;  an  attack  on  the 
Chamber  to  be  made  high  treason ;  an  assault  on  a 
member  to  be  punished  by  imprisonment,  varying  from 
three  months  to  three  years.  A  suggestion  for  remov- 
ing the  sittings  from  Berlin  was  opposed  as  impohtic, 
by  M.  Camphausen.  Against  the  project  of  a  new  law, 
it  was  argued  that  there  was  no  want  of  legal  enact- 
ments ;  what  was  deficient  was  the  power  of  enforcing 
any  of  those  existing. 

Meanwhile,  the  attempts  of  the  Burgher  Guard  to  dis- 
perse the  crowds  in  the  streets,  according  to  their  in* 
structions,  occasioned  bloodshed.  A  number  of  workmen 
went  late  in  the  afternoon  to  the  Minister  of  War,  with 
a  demand  for  work  or  money.  The  guard  summoned 
them  to  disperse.  On  their  refusal,  the  guard  charged 
with  the  bayonet,  and  five  men  were  Wounded. 

The  intelligence  of  this  attack  spread  like  wildfire 
throughout  the  city,  and  masses  gathered  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity  in  the  vicinity  of  the  arsenal  and  the 
paUce. 

The  Castanien-wald  became  thronged,  the  people 
being  literally  packed  in  it.  They  were  addressed  in 
the  most  inflammatory  style  by  several  (mitors,  one  of 
whom  recommended  them  to  rush  on  the  patrols  of  citi- 
zens, and  disarm  them ;  one,  whose  advice  was  followed, 
recommended  them  to  storm  the  arsenal,  and  obtain 
arms  thence.  The  crowd  moved  in  a  body,  how  led  no 
one  coxM  tell,  towards  the  arsenal,  and  were  closing 
round  it,  when  two  musket^hots  were  fired,  and  two 
men  fell  wounded,  it  is  said,  but  slightly.  Whether  the 
shots  were  fired  by  the  citizens  or  the  regular  troops, 
who  hpld  the  building  in  their  joint  keeping,  is  not 
known.  The  mob  instantly  fled,  crying,  "  To  arms," 
and  "Barricades," — ^words  which,  from  thousands  of 
voices,  have  a  strangely  terrible  sound. 

The  night  was  passed  in  terror  and  alarm;  but,  though 
distinguished  by  another  daring  act  on  the  part  of  the 
populace,  which,  by  its  success,  showed  how  completely 
the  Government  was  paralyzed,  there  was  no  direct  col- 
lision or  further  bloodshed  after  the  firing  in  front  of 
the  arsenal,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock.  Scared  by 
their  own  act,  and  what  threatened  at  the  moment  to 
be  the  consequences,  when  the  crowd  retired  enraged, 
after  being  fired  on,  the  citizens  were  seized  with  a  kmd 
of  panic,  their  leaders  wavered,  and,  afraid  to  follow  up 
the  violent  tactics  of  the  afternoon  and  evening,  they  fell 
into  the  other  extreme,  and  let  everything  take  nearly 
ita  own  course.  The  firing  at  the  arsenal  was  the  be« 
ginning  of  th«  affair*    It  vff^K^  th%t  the  firing  ▼«! 
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frte  ihb  baMioa  o£  iiijkb«ii  drtwn  up  in  front  of  it ; 
tkb  order,  it  10  flftid,  was  given  by  Mi^or  Be&da.  (kie 
ifUHi  wai  killed,  and  faoi  wounded)  of  whom  two  are 
since  dead.  Had  the  diBchacge  been  more  fatal,  the 
harrioades  would  have  risen  again  to  a  oertaint j ;  as  it 
was,  the  danger  of  a  general  rise  of  the  people  induced 
the  citieeus,  already*  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  divided 
in  opinion  as  to  the  measures  of  repression,  to  pause. 
They  gathered  round  Major  Benda,  and  accused  him 
loodly  of  foroing  on  a  state  of  anarchy ;  his  sword  was 
saaU^ed  from  him,  his  authority  ceased,  and  the  citizens 
aeted  on  their  own  impression  of  the  fitness  of  things. 
The  battalion  withdrew  from  the  posts  around  the  ar- 
senal, and)  as  it  appeared  afterwards,  the  little  garrison 
in  the  interior  vaoated  the  building,  which  was  left 
trhdly  without  protection.  To  make  up  for  this  remiss- 
naM,  an  unnsually  large  force  of  the  citizens  was  or- 
dered on  duty  at  the  Brandenburg-gate,  where  no  attack 
was  probablfl^  as  it  is  in  the  most  quiet  part  of  the  city, 
and  has  notldng  beyond  it  but  the  Thiergarten)  a  pro- 
menade at  that  hour  neariy  deserted.  The  patrols 
through  the  city  were  continued,  but  they  no  longer  at- 
tempted to  disperse  the  crowds ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
entered  into  conTersation  with  them,  and  where  the 
people  expressed  any  doubts  of  their  intentions,  thc^ 
rang  their  steel  ramrods  in  the  barrels  of  their  muskets 
to  show  they  were  unloaded.  There  were  rumours  of 
some  barricades  baring  been  buUt,.  but  beyond  one 
feeble  attempt  in  the  Lelpziger-strasse  there  is  no  oon- 
firmation  of  them.  As  there  was  no  continued  attack 
on  the  people,  there  could  not,  after  the  first  alarm  of 
the  firing  was  over,  be  any  motire  for  raismg  them. 
But,  after  drifting  here  and  there  without  any  definite 
object,  the  crowd,  soon  after  eleven  o'dodE,  appeared  to 
have  got  a  hint  that  the  arsenal  was  abandoned.  They 
eollected  round  it  again,  tad  it  was  resolved  to  storm  it. 
To  men,  even  with  no  armed  resistance  to  encounter,  it 
was  no  easy  thing  to  do.  The  windows  of  the  ground- 
floor  are  closed  inside  with  heavy  shutters,  lined  with 
thick  plate-iron;  the  doors  are  all  equally  strong.  But 
a  large  beam  of  timber  was  procured,  and,  having  been 
slnng  between  a  party  of  30  or  40  men,  was  applied  to 
doors  and  windows  in  the  manner  of  a  battering-ram. 
The  shutters  did  their  duty  well,  for,  though  the  sound 
of  the  heavy  blows  could  be  heard  for  a  oonsiderable 
distance  above  the  shouts  of  the  people,  and  were  even 
mistaken  for  the  reports  of  musketry,  four  windows 
defied  all  the  attacks;  glass  and  woodwork  were  split 
and  shattered,  but  the  iron  held  out;  a  fifth  gave  way, 
And  through  it  the  crowd  entered,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
were  masters  of  all  the  military  stored  and  ammunition 
the  building  contained.  The  search  on  the  g^und-floor 
dboovered  no  weapons;  but  several  pigs  of  lead,  pro- 
vided for  casting  bullets,  were  carried  away  in  various 
dircotions,  whither  no  one  seemed  exactly  to  know;  there 
#ere  also  some  cannon  there,  but  they  Were  left,  as  too 
}»&fj  for  removal..  In  the  upper  story,  the  depot  of 
muskets  was  found,  seized,  and  forthwith  divided  among 
the  invading  party;  the  stock  was  not  so  great  as  ex- 
pected; for  since  the  former  distribution  the  Government 
hm  not  placed  any  othen  there.  From  700  to  800  is 
reported  to  be  about  the  niunber.  The  crowd  held  pos- 
session of  the  building  tiU  one  o'dock,  and  then  retired. 
But  quiet  was  not  perfectly  restored  the  whole  night. 
Noaetous  patrol  pakieB  crossed  the  city  in  every  diree- 
tioa,  .Xh»  ti^fii  loo^  WN«  oaM  into  Ipe^w 


di^break  the  aj^^tion  of  a  troop  of  kmlMKt  onatdla& 
alfumi  and  the  tocsin  was  sounded  from  idl  the  churckea. 
Had  the  Rossians  been  entering  the  city«  the  terror  oovld 
not  have  been  greater.  When  the  aniuial  was  stormed, 
the  military  were  called  out»  They  only  airivedinUms 
to  see  the  last  of  the  storming  party  departing;  but  tbej 
succeeded  in  rescuing  a  few  muskets  from  the  hands  of 
those  who  had  stayed  iu  the  building  a  little  too  long. 
Early  in  the  evening,  a  deputation  of  students  waited  on 
the  Minister  of  War,  to  demand  a  fall  arming  of  tk 
people.  The  whole  deputation  was  arreeted,  and  detaia- 
ed  in  custody  till  the  morning.  In  the  meantime,  the 
people  seized  the  arms  themselves  in  the  manaer  d^ 
scribed.  The  University  was  doaed  oa  the  l6tL  The 
part  the  students  played^  now  ranging  theouwlves  on  the 
side  of  order,  and  then  as  anddenl^  couatenaaaing  sob« 
defiance  of  the  Qovemment,  aeemed  innampjahcasibla. 

During  the  day  the  citizens  preserved  an  i^ppeannoc 
of  order.  Several  arrests  were  madci  but  thece  being  n> 
central  powei^  eveiything  seemed  governed  by  aocideat. 
A  strong  force  was  posted  round  the  National  Aaaembly 
in  ihe  morning;  but  at  the  opening  of  the  sitting  ilit 
President  read  a  eommunioation  from  Major  Bkeeoi^ 
which  created  the  utmost  astonishment  He  informed 
the  Chamber  that  he  had  ordered  the  aamber  of  men 
required  to  take  their  posts  round  the  hall,  bat  after  the 
events  of  yesterday  he  could  not  guarantee  the  safety  of 
the  Assembly.  The  guard  had  the  proper  orders,  bat 
he  could  not  promise  Uiey  would  ob^  tlm ;  just  as  lit* 
tie  could  he  say  they  wcmld  do  their  duty  if  th^  did ! 
A  second  letter  froui  him,  qipaiently  later  wtsttea,  stated 
that  the  4th,  Sth,  and  7th  battalioas  had  volunteeiedfer 
the  duty,  and  on  them  he  thought  he  oould  reljr* 

M.  Camphaueen  then  atated  the  Masmea  the  Go> 
vemment  was  prepared  to  take  for  the  protection  of  the 
Assembly.  As  it  appeared  the  existing  forae  oonld  not 
be  depended  on,  it  propoeed  to  oall  out  the  Sd  battslioTi 
of  the  Berlin  Landwdir  (ccmsiating  of  nsen  who  haTe 
served  their  time  in  the  regular  army,  but  are  atill  ikbb 
for  extraordinary  service^)  to  taiount  guard  akmg  with 
Uie  citizensw  A  new  organitatioa  for  the  (^vic  Guard 
itself  was  resolved  on,  and  the  fbrmalion  of  a  qicoial 
protective  force  for  the  Chamber  was  oontaniplaied. 

A  stormy  debate  ensued.  The  left,  the  OppoaitMB, 
declared  such  extraordiaaiy  meaeurea  were  unwoithy  of 
a  popular  representative  Aeaembly;  it  would  end  by 
every  member  being  obliged  to  walk  hoaso  under  an 
armed  escort.  Their  best  proteotion  waa  a  peifeoi  eca- 
ftdenoe  in  the  people ;  but  it  was  no  wonder,  ooaaidering 
the  nature  oi  their  diaeuseioos  and  votes,  thai  the  sas- 
picions  of  the  people  had  been  exeifeed.  A  deputy* 
named  Uhlich,  formally  moved  that  the  Aaseniidj  ahoald 
declare  that  it  did  not  require  any  anned  good,  bat  thai 
it  i^aoed  itself  under  \kt  proteiBtioii  of  the  pec^  c£| 
Berlin.  M.  Miiller  inquiml  how  it  was  thal»  ftmong  a 
people  remarkable  for  thor  trusting  dispoaitiBai,  dirtn«t 
and  suspicion  had  beoome  univenalF  He  aUnb«led  the 
fault  to  everybody  (at  which  evecybody  laaghed).  Ha 
oottdemned  their  useleaa  debates 
rised  them  to  do  something  in  nalit  j,  if  tkejr  did 
wish  to  see  their  {daoes  filled  by  others,  nm 
of  M.  Uhlioh  waa  earried  by  a  gveat  aMJoiiiy 
of  course,  equivalent  to  a  defeat  of  the  ~ 

The  Aasembly  thm  entered  on  a  diieaeMou  «i  lo  iM 
best  means  of  hastftaittg  the  progrees  «£  tha  linbatt  m 

the  QoastitiLtiMu    ttwiuitt«ifiopMiAtoteii««ti4 
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bMoa  of  twnrtj-four;  ikree  iiMniiben  to  be  named 
{mn  ea^  of  tlM  eii^bt  buromx,  to  Uke  the  dranglit  into 
MDsidentioA,  to  make  ahemtioiis  in  it,  or  to  draw  np  an 
cfitire if  new  one;  tile  eoitttitntion,  tbns  amended  and 
d^bped,  to  be  inbmitted  to  the  whole  Chamber.  The 
MbufTj,  tbrongh  IL  Haneeman,  opposed  the  motion* 
tf  mneif  more  &ely  to  eaoae  delay  than  pr^^^s;  but 
(A  the  division  the  Cb^ermnent  was  again  defeated,  the 
wmhm  beifig-^or  the  motion,  188;  agaailst  it,  14S. 
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Tsi  cteitff  earaeoted  with  Anstria  hate  been  in  part 

dladed  to  in  o«r  genenl  Tiew  of  the  Revolution  in 

loropB,  bat  we  must  now  beeome  narrator.     In  the 

list  pktei^  Tienna^  tiie  eapital,  okime  our  attention. 

Hm  exkl  s^veial  partiee— that  of  Mettemich  and  the 

dd  CoBserfalnrea,  that  ol  moderate  progrcsa,  and  that 

oftlif  RepnUie.     This  latter  is  not  as  yet  powerfnl.    It 

nrelyis,  except  in  eonstitntional  eonntries,  where  people, 

iari^  a  sHght  taste  of  liberty,  feel  a  desire  to  hare  the 

viMie  article.  We  aeoordingly  find,  on  the  18th  of  May, 

M  BMaer,  the  editor  of  the  CentiituH^m,  Mahkr,  a 

ioikborwiam^,  and  Toamra,  both  newspaper  writers,  had 

Wea  apprehended  lor  endeavoonng  to  prodaim  a  repnb- 

h,  and  had  been  taken  nnder  a  strong  miiitary  eeeort 

to  the  prison  on  the  Abler  CMacis  -,  they  were  followed 

hfAbrgdwoBibet  of  persons,  but  no  attempt  at  a  reseoe 

kd  been  flnda     S^wrywhere  the  same — ^ihe  press,  in 

idfanee  of  ks  readers,  seeks  to  carry  ns  on  to  the  W/*- 

fl«  (hU.    Bat  kt  the  prese  have  p«ttenee-^he  good 

toM  is  eowng*     The  fact  is,  the  i&ight  of  the  Empffor 

gar e  hopes  to  the  Bepnldiean  party,  whic^  they  were 

tnwiae  to  eotertani^  as  the  afaeenee  dF  the  monarch  was 

&f  ffloie  agamat  them  thasn  Ins  presence  eonld  have 

hm.    Ciedit  took  aknn ;  on  the  IKHh  a  great  rash  on 

tlM  bank  oeevrred^  wMeh,  however,  ceased  when  it  was 

M  net     Order  giadaaily  became  restored.     But  the 

e8«t  party  was  hsErd  at  work,  and  bflls  appeared  on 

«my  wafl,  deasnading  the  retam  ol  the  Emperor.     A 

otmrilla,  composed  of  the  aristocratie,  Jesuitical,  and 

Pinsiavist  party  combined,  was  said  to  be  at  work. 

On  the  Mtb,  the  University  dissolved  itself  as  a  poli- 
tical body  *,  Oft  the  SI5tii  a  proclamation  of  the  Emperor 
appeared;  on tto 36th an insoireetion.  The reactioDary 
^y  fineiecl  they  had  gained  the  day.  A  strong  mili- 
Ufj  force  wan  <Krdered  to  maMsh  to,  and  occupy,  Vienna 
Coring  the  night  of  the  94th.  Early  on  the  morning  dt 
fte  36tb  t4  May,  the  Academical  L^ion,  though  an 
nsential  part  of  the  National  Gnards,  and  guaranteed 
br  the  coiwtitirtion,  reemved  orders  to  disbuid  within 
(mty-fbnr  hdttfs,  and  to  surrender  their  arms.  Their 
Bofnmandef,  Count  Monteeneuli,  came  to  the  University, 
iBd  caBed  vpaa  the  students  to  obey.  They  refused 
^  comply,  ndying  en  the  inilmmee  they  had  with  the 
)eo^.  It  tms  nett  resolved  to  isobite  the  students, 
nd  the  gates  of  the  town  were  shut,  and  guarded  by 
loops  of  aoMiers.  The  workmen  from  the  suburbs 
formed  iht  gnfes  amidst  volleys  from  the  military. 
%ree  persons,  one  eitleen  smong  them,  fell  on  the  spot. 
Iiis  was  the  eignal  for  a  general  insurrection.  The  stu- 
nts and  wovkriien  fraiternieed.  BarriK9EK}es  were  con- 
^mcted,  the  toc»hi  was  sounded,  and  the  rappel  beaten. 
Ike  whole  <si  the  population  rose  as  one  man.  The 
iicle  town,  nn^^  every  street,  was  a  fortress.  Xiarge 
(Vie9ivtil9li9*p04iB€vcvy^ri&d9W|  ready  to  )m  thrown 


doivn  en  thtf  miMtsry^  if  doeition  raqsoed  Hi  Woman 
laboured}  ladies  waved  flags  from  every  wmdow.  The 
poorer  ehidses  showed  themselves  truly  great.  No  ir/^ 
lence  to  ptrsons  or  property  took  pkoe,  in  spite  of  the 
fearful  escitement  which  reigned  throughout.  At  ten 
o'dook,  A.1I.,  ail  the  eommuoicatioBS  were  Intetnqfited, 
and  a  oolHaion  shortly  afterwards  ensued  between  the 
people  and  the  troops.  The  former  stormed  the  Bathe- 
thurmthor,  from  which  they  drove  out  the  troops,  who . 
retired  on  the  ghieis,  and  oocupied  all  the  bastions.  One 
of  the  as8ailant4i,  a  workman,  was  killed.  This  state  6f 
things  lasted  until  night  without  further  hostilitiea.  At 
Windischgrat^,  three  miles  distant  from  Ylennt^  were 
four  regiments.  The  affiur  ended  by  the  complete  vio- 
tory  of  the  people,  who  demanded — 1.  The  mmntt- 
nance  of  the  Academioal  Legion.  9.  The  removal  of. 
all  soldiers  to  a  distance  of  four  leagues  from  Yienha. 
3.  The  return  of  the  Emperor,  or,  in  bis  place,  of  an 
Imperial  Prince,  to  Vienna,  within  eight  days.  These 
conditions  were  granted,  mid  the  ministers  issued  the 
following  proclamation : — 

"The  Coanei!  of  Ministers  ackwmWge  th«  «ti»oraiiiary  juiMf- 
tnre,  wbkh  rendered  the  fonnation  of  »  joint  commitiee  of  eitittnl 
md  students  ladispeasable  to  the  muBteiianoe  of  the  order  ud 
safety  of  the  city,  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  The  Council  ol 
Ministers  ratify  the  resolutions  which  the  said  committee  took  on 
the  2Cth  inst.,  to  the  following  extent: — 

"1.  The  posts  at  the  gates  are  to  be  manned  •Kdasively  by  the 
national  and  eivic  goards,  and  the  aoademic  legion.  The  Wtr- 
offioe,  being  a  military  poet,  renudM  oeenpied  by  the  soUieTB. 

**  Z,  Only  the  military  required  for  this  seryice  shall  remain  in 
the  town;  the  other  troopa  will  be  ordered  to  march  aa  soea  aa 
poaaibie. 

"  3.  Count  Iloyos  remains,  under  condition  of  legal  treatment, 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  civic  committee,  as  bail  for  these  pro- 
mises, and  the  conquests  of  the  15th  and  16th  of  May. 

*'4.  Those  who  bear  the  gnilt  of  the  event  of  the  26th  of  May 
shall  be  placed  before  »  oourt  of  justice. 

"5.  The  Council  of  Ministers  invokes  his  Majesty,  most  prea^ 
singly,  either  to  return  to  Vienna  at  his  earliest  convenience,  or,  in 
ease  his  imperial  Mi^esty's  hralth  should  prevent  him,  to  appoint 
one  of  the  Frinccs  as  his  representative. 

"  The  Oomeil  of  Ministers  have,  ait  the  same  tine,  to  invite  the 
new  oommittee  to  instmot  them  (the  Ministers)  aa  to  the  pledgee 
that  can  be  given  to  his  Miyesty  for  his  own  and  the  imperial 
family's  safety. 

"  The  Conncil  of  Ministers  place,  likewise,  the  whole  of  the 
property  of  the  state,  and  that  of  the  eonrt,  and  the  public  build- 
ingt,  collections,  institutions,  and  corporations  in  the  town,  under 
the  protection  of  its  inhabitants,  and  of  the  new  committee.  The 
latter  are  independent  of  any  other  authority.  But  they  have  idso 
the  full  responsibility  of  the  maintenance  of  public  order  and  quiet, 
and  the  security  of  persons  atd  property. 

"The  Council  of  Ministers  have  ftually  to  dodare  that  their 
dnties,  they  being  but  provisionally  entrusted  with  them,  can  only 
be  continued  to  be  discharged  till  hia  Mi^esty  accepts  their  resig- 
nation, or  till  the  said  Council  find  themselves  deprived  o/t  the 
means,  with  full  security  of  passing  their  resolutions,  and  eseout- 
ing  them  under  their  own  responsibilitv. 

"  For  the  Council  of  Ministers, 

«  PILLERSDOM." 

"  Vienna,  May  27." 

This  app^red  satisfactory,  for,  on  the  29th,  businesi 
was  resumed,  the  barricades  were  dast  down,  and  quiet 
once  BK>re  prevailed  in  a  oity  as  turbulent  almost  aa 
Paris.  On  the  31st  May,  the  inhabitants  were  celebrst* 
ing  the  king^s  birth-day,  while  he  was  treating  a  deputA* 
tion  with  insolent  dfisdain.  Meanwhile,  to  cottflteraet 
the  efforts  of  the  court  party,  140  students  departed  to 
their  homes,  to  explain  the  truth  to  the  peasantry. 

On  the  dd,  the  Committee  of  PnUio  Safety  deeided« 
by  m  orerwhelndng  majority,  to  prosecute  the  m6iM  ^ 
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AUSTRIA. 


tliB  tittenpted  Ycftotion'  of  the  Sdih  May.  On  tbe  3d, 
an  attempt  to  farm  k  garde  mobile  veiy  neatly  caused  a 
oolIittOQ,  aa  the  workmen  eanceired  the  objeot  to  be  to 
weaken  their  niunbers.  Abont  this  time,  the  talk  of  an 
abdication  began.  The  Archduchess  Sophia^  an  ambi- 
tious end  active  vomani  appears  to  have  been  the  prime 
mover  of  it.  The  position  of  Austria  was  serious. 
Hungary,  if  not  separated,  demanded  to  be  reoognised 
as  a  kingdom.  Qermany  demanded  supreme  rule  over 
aU«  The  Sdavonic  empire  was  haid  at  work,  and  the 
following  combinalion  was  talked  of :— Hungary  proper 
to  retain  her  own  government;  Transylvania  to  We  hers 
restored;  Croatia  and  lilyria  to  form  a  third  system; 
Istria  and  Dabnatia  a  fo\irth ;  Bohemia  to  have  Moravia, 
with  the  acknowledgment  of  her  provisional  goveniment, 
Ac.  The  capital  of  the  Sclavonic  empire,  toice  Austria 
resigned,  would  be  Feath,  instead  of  Vienna 


BOHEMIA. 
This  country  appears  to  be  one  of  the  troubles  of  the 
Austrian  empire.  Divided  into  Germans  and  Tehees,  a 
rivalry  has  long  been  slumbering.  On  the  flight  from 
Vienna,  a  party  proposed  to  carry  on  the  Sclavonic 
movement  for  the  Emperor's  benefit,  but  in  vain.  The 
Bohemians  were  thoroughly  anti- German.  Not  a  can- 
didate or  an  elector  came  forward  at  Prague  at  the 
elections  for  the  Constituent  Assembly  at  Frankfort,* 
and  Count  Thim  summoned  a  Bohemian  Diet.  On  the 
29th,  the  news  came  of  the  insurrDction  of  Vienna,  and 


^Thi  Mlowiig,  wihten  on  the  spot,  will  be  raid  irith  interatt: — 
«  fram  the  ^hcfo  dty  talks  thvce  TOlee  were  teedend,  cendidatee 
there  were  none,  ^d  the  popuhioe  were  so  exasperated  tliat  the  elec- 
tion should  have  been  proposed  at  all,  that  they  will  hear  of  nothing 
less  than  expelling  the  Governor,  who  had  issued  the  direction  for 
boHbg  ft.  Large  patrols  of  the  National  Guard  tmversed  the  streets 
ttfl  Khita hiMir of  tihi>  sight;  but, fortuittely, there  waa  no  diatv- 
h«oee  to*  osU  for  thcdr  iateiferenee. 

"  The  Oeman  inhabitants  of  the  Bohemian  capital  haye  now  de- 
dared  that  tliey,  too,  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  election  of 
members  to  the  Frankfort  Parliament. 

«  On  the  26th,  a  *  grand  frstiral  of  fratei^ity '  fF^rhHedmm^- 
tfi$ty'^iu  hdd  itt  the  Bamngarten  (a  pabho  reboit  akont  hAlf-«a- 
hotKfa w«Uc  Ottt  of  the'tawnX  to  edebrate  the  teoonoiliAtiQii  between 
the  tvQ  partiet.  Beveral  thousand  persons  assembled,  and  inniuner- 
able  red  and  white  flags  (the  Bohemian  colour),  together  with  one 
or  two  blacV  and  yellow  (the  Austrian),  were  waving  among  the 
green  tr&es.  The  studenta,  no  less  prominent  here  than  in  other 
pliani^  MMg"  a'nateber  of  pMviotic  Mogs  (Bdwnuao,  of  ooaiw),  and 
aoeenpasied  the»  fibationa  of  beer  by  repeated  and  vociferous  toaats 
in  honour  of  th^  leadera  of  the  Tshechish  party.  Indeed,  some  Ger- 
maivi.  who  were  present  observed,  that  it  was  much  more  like  the 
celebration  of  a  triumph  obtained  by  the  Bohemians  over  their  rivals 
than  of  )t  iMst  of  fttitemity  between  the  two.  The  latter,  however, 
a»  atrnwrieuny  so  {tiferlor  to  the  othen,that  tSA  ooothmed  opposition 
wjmUL  be  itseln. 

"  Tlie  meeting  of  the  lepreaentatives  of  the  Sclavonic  races  in- 
habiting the  various  provinces  of  Austria  is  to  take  place  on  the 
Slat.  Sdavonians  not  belonging  to  Austria  are  also  invited  to  be 
present.  ' 

**^It  is  iwt  ttvft,  m  has  been  asaeivted,  that  the  Bobemiani  tefbae 
ta  ffml  depafo  to  the  XKat  at  Yiemia,  or  that  they  decliiw  to  le- 
OQgoiae  the  Cooatitatioa  as  altered  on  the  I5th  of  May.  Our  cor- 
respondent was  assured  by  one  of  the  most  able  and  distinguished 
leaders  of  the  Tshechish  party  that  they  were  well  pleased  with  the 
altetatiotts  in  themselves,  but  that  they  felt,  at  the  same  tinie,  a  strong 
poMMil  ataieh  tteftt  to  the  Emperor,  and  ware,  ooaieqiiently,  not  a 
little  inoenaed  at  tlie  manner  in  which  theae  laat  changea  had  been 
e£[ected.  On  hearing  the  intelligenoe  of  the  departure  of  the  Im- 
perial famij|y  frosf  the  capital^  they  lost  no  time  m  sending  a  depu- 
tation to  expnss  their  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the  Viennese, 
and  to  asaote^  monarch  ^  fbeiraaaltefed  loyalty  and  Attachment 


Bohemia  beoame  at  onoe,d(f>Sfc/<V)iMlfipeaJML'  ^^^sv^ 
Leo  Thun  mformed  the  National  Oommitilefrof'Fnig^ 
that,  with  the  consent  of  the  autiiorities  of  Bduoni^  be 
had  constituted  a  promioDalgo^remmenti.  The  meaiben 
were,  Paiatey,  Albert,  Woatia,  StrabacK  Bwod^Biaih 
ner,  and  Bieger— all  Sdavonios.  Oatha30tii,thfl6cU>. 
vonic  National  Assembly  was  opened  at  Pmg«e  bj  a 
grand  mass,  in  which  the  Servian  popes  officiated.  Tbs 
town  presented  a  singular  aspect.  The  atraeta  weie 
filled  with  strange  coatumes — ^Polish,  GoDatiaa*  Dahaa- 
tian,  lUjriau,  Servian,  and,  above  aU,  the  RnauaB.  Aa 
able  writer  remarks  :  ''Here  are  the  astoaBdiBg n^dts 
of  this  act.  Pohmd  no  longer  exists  as  a  Enropeaa 
question.  She  will  rally  to  the  SdaTOsic  kingdom  a 
kingdom  founded  by  the  Sclavonic  ariatocEa<7  agaiast 
the  German  demooraoy.  The  Genuanpcovinoea  of  Aus- 
tria would  be  powerful  to  the  Hontte  of  Hspsbaqgi 
unless,  by  an  alliance  with  Eussia,  she  takes  tham  back 
by  force  of  arms.  Misfortune  to  the  King  of  PniflBis, 
if  he  does  not  detadi  himself  from  Rnsaia.'^ 

It  is,  however,  a  question  whethar  theSdavonaeiaofa' 
ment  be  aristecntio.  A  peiaon  writing  froaiPMigfiesajja; 
''The  Sdavonic  Gongvess  is  open:  1^  kbpMlka  katft 
arrived.  They  were  rooeivBd  by  a  oomBiiasioiiy^  fvliidi 
hadat  itsheadaPanslaviatlag,  aa  wall  ayaBohomisa. 
A  popular  fSfete  was  given  to  than.  All  th»  Sdivmuc 
races  were  xepresented,  fstoL  tha  Bnsaiatia'tb  tte.fo- 
visns.  A  great  oentaeof  Hhfltty  isthenatafliingfipea 
the  very  flanka  of  Russia.*'  The  advooataa  ol  •tail 
united  GferBtaoy,  made  ap  of  all  the  ffagaraita^- Anms» 
Austria,  and  sU  the  little  Bfcatea,  are  always  oaffiqg  iht 
Sckivonics  reaotionists,  and  doing  evnythiqg  t^biii^ 
theai  bto  disrepute;  but  a  gneat  SdavaniotJIfQiaUie. 
may  yet  astonish  the  world,  and  give  aacoaiqgelicieflf. 

Things  went  on*  in  an  uadeciiad  wagr  uAil'tiia  Idth 
Jtme.  All  had  been  unoertain  for  some  dqra.  It  was 
ramoured  that  Baiasia  was  about  io  ktaifee  in  aa» 
sense,  Franee  in  another;  but  on  the  49tlt*a  cassa  -o^ 
curred;  and  after  a  oonflkt^  inwhaahBUHiy  Itvas-banrt 
been  lost,  and  Prague  bombarded,  Gednas 
has  been  restored. 


TURKEY  IN  EUBOPfi.  '  »r 
The  position  of  coutttries  iwar  AtluMidk  ancliaa 
France,  Italy,  and  Qermany,  moat  wi^^ktmm  onr  •*• 
tention  from*wfaat  is  passing  inothe8-pMiaof.G9ixiip«K 
particularly  of  Turkey  in  Bmrope,  i^era^fM-inptiMr 
conatries,soeialaod  politiealfeliirm hw»b«eiitteaal 
rated  by  the  French  R«volttl&m.  Biitthei'eon«a^¥ 
events  has  been  litae  changed.  Tha  M#14o-WnU** 
chians  and  Dlyrians  wish  to-dnyfor^lkat  thay^wiahai 
yesterday:  the  devetopmewt  of  their  natiflatrtiiy»  Wam^ 
tyy  and  civil  equality-^thinga  navae  to<ba  hfOfiadl  ibr  H 
long  as  Russian  inftamoa  ptevnAaxm^tlia  J^NsnAeva  «4 
the  Danube.  The  intaveatsaf  \b% B^aiifJiaa j>apt» 
lation  of  European  Turkey  ara  aaaval^an^  tkiao  al 
tha  Tarka,  who  long  to  sea  the  Rnaaian  fake  £di 
off  their  necks.  We .  find*  ever  sinaa  'tk»«nd4  •f  Ite 
Hellenie  war,  a  tendency  to  onion  jantih»|Mmt  o£thi 
Christian  and  MaaauUnan*  p^alatiana  af  XuslEaf 
The  Christiana  evisryanhare  prafee  the  laMl^^  t9  4 
Christian  Russians.  Bat  then  tha  JCMuffltitWM  jnaph 
of  the  Danubaonly  prefar thAX«iiaina.IaQC«n.tb«| 
sustain  theoA  .against  tha  power. ,f»f  .lUamw  •9h«4  -a 
them  in  tha  attainmant  of  ni»tinnali^j  i  ■  i  MitiilT»»m  <Di 
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(iiat  is  tlM' Bulgariaii  Sdnriam,  the  Boralans,  and 
th«  M 6litot}«|gVln»),  Iiettt-boimd  to  the  Oroatimns,  to 
tiM  SelKvoiiict,  and  to  the  Dalmatians  of  Austria— the 
R«iim«liaas(that  Is,  the  MoldaHana  and  the  Walia- 
diiMis),  homod  bf  ties  of  blood  with  the  Transylyani- 
aas,  BaooTiiilana  and  Besaarabians,  hare  for  some 
time  lahovred  in  obaearity  for  the  regeneration  of 
theBT  raeea.  Let  aa  noiw  examine  what  are  their  wants 
sod  withes,  not  as  a  people,  Irat  as  men,  and  how 
Uwf  Tiew  property  and  eiTil  liberty,  tlie  baais  of  all 
BOeial  and  individaal  life. 

With  regard  to  property,  Turkey  is  in  a  peooliar 
pMitlMU  If  we  ezeept  the  Servian  prineipality,  the 
rieb  and  elegant  Moldo-Wallaehian  Boyards,  the 
privilsged  lords  of  the  soil — if  we  exeept  some  eaTa- 
lisrs  or  aepoys,  priTileged  to  eoUeet  taxes  in  the  Bol- 
gmm  and  Ronmelian  Tillages—in  fine,  the  few  heirs 
of  the  aaelent  ehiefii  of  elans,  who  have  become  great 
fcpodatories  of  Bosnia — the  population  of  Toricey  is 
everywhere  in  the  equality  e€  misery.  It  is  on  these 
pesMBta  that  OTerything  depends.  It  was  the  pea- 
unte  of  fierria,  guded  by  soch  men  aa  G^i^-the- 
Bk^,  aad  Milosch,  who,  horn  1804  to  1812,  set 
the  example  ckf  theee  insnrreetions  which  roTiTod 
Swvian  independence.  It  was  the  peiuantry,  that 
if  the  people,  instmmenta  of  all  good,  who,  under 
Theodore  Vladimireaco^  in  1821,  droTo  out  the  Fan- 
ariot  prineea  from  Boumdia,  and  awoke  to  life  the 
Boyavils*  None  have  forgotten  how  many  peasantry 
tbare  were  even  among  the  Helleaic  chieft ;  in  foot, 
the  heroes  of  every  insurreetioB  for  liberty  in  Turkey 
have  been  the  peasantry,  and  it  ia  certain  for  all  who 
know  them,  that  the  heart,  the  patriotiam  ef  thia 
peofrfe,  is  yet  alive. 

On  how  Turkey  shall  treat  or  ilUtreat  thispopula- 
(Jen,  then,  depends  her  renovation  or  fall.  What 
pioipeet  there  ia  can  aeareely  be  understood,  without 
ao  examkiatioii  into  the  present  position  of  property, 
the  key^atone  ef  ewery  politioal  and  social  fabric, 
^ite  the  philippics  of  Me§sigur9  the  Socialists. 

The  social  system  of  the  Osmanlis,  imposed  by 
them  aa  rulers,  has  been  represented  unfairly  by 
Christian  chroniclers.  The  Turks,  unlike  the  Ger- 
nans,  NorfBiaas,  and  Huns,  did  not  try  to  establish 
themaelvee  'Violently  on  the  soil,  to  divide  it  among 
them^  aad  to  attach  the  cultivators  of  the  land  as 
neie  property;  They  went  to  work  in  two  ways.  To 
these  who  became  their  vaaaals,  they  guaranteedfheir 
liberty  aod  pelitieBl  inatttetions;  and  endeavoured  by 
bsiouaitioii  rather  than  foive  to  introduce  their  laws 
sad  -mamgoB,  leavfatg  freedom,  and  exemption  from 
miiitarf  Mffidee,  to  the  OhrktiMts,  on  condition  of 
their  payftif  oompeBsalioa.  Besides,  if,  in  certain 
provfoee^  the  Miiaialna«  fouaded,  under  the  name 
of  Jiiiai^^  great  fieft;  and  Umaits,  or  little  fieft,  ha 
favour  ef  MliesidBMHi  sepbya,  this  by  Demeans  neces- 
libMd  Ihe  aopritado  ef  the  labouring  population. 
n»y  weM  neidepfflved  ef  their  property*  but  merely 
made  te  f»ey  Uim  for '  it-  it  was  a  kind  of  impost 
vlii^-did  not  g^  dtfeet  tethepobllc  treasury,  but 
irtith  iildttoed  in  its  train  certain  milltaiy  duties  on 
liepmirti^lhe/^.^/  iehiehwasthehrpoeitkm;but 
tle«bftla»»iHlh  the  Oreek  empire  spoiled  all.  When 
tW%kfiifoM  ef 'the  race  ef  Oaman  took  peaseasioa  of 
tibteiof  Burape^-the'peDpleynastNned  by  Bysan- 
th»U##«art^viilitiitto%highed  eiidiHru^nexprei- 


sible  confusion  of  Ideas  and  lawat  and  foudaliam,«lU 
powerful  with  the  Greeks,  already  rife  with  the  Al- 
banians, and  Bosnians,  had  aeareely  apared  Moldo- 
Wallachia,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria.  The  aovereign 
role  of  the  emperors  had  introduced  vast  abuses,  vena<^ 
lity,  and  iujustice.  The  Sclavonic  patronage  had  de- 
generated into  hereditary  aristocracy ;  the  free  pea- 
sants had  become  serfs.  The  Ottoman  Empire,  heir 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  had  caught,  as  they  fell,  only 
the  vices  of  both,  which  had  its  effect  on  the  Turks* 
who  degenerated  into  a  venal  aristocracy.  At  the 
same  time  that  they  adopted  in  ita  spirit,  if  not  in 
its  details,  tlie  mode  of  adnuniatration  and  taxation 
in  force  among  the  Greeks,  they  recogniaed  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  great  feudatories  of  Bosnia,  Albania, 
and  Hellade,  and  they  soob  themselves  instituted* 
under  the  name  of  JBey^loohs,  vaat  fiefe,  founded  on  the 
servitude  of  the  peasanta,  and  which  soon  changed 
the  right  of  the  Jtametejand  timara  to  collect  dues* 
into  the  power  to  demand  personal  service. 

Hence  the  ills  which  have  fallen  on  the  population 
of  Turkey,  and  upon  the  empire  ;  hence  the  intoler- 
able tyranny  of  the  Pashas,  who  were  civil  and  mi- 
litary governors,  and  tax-gatherers,  all  in  one ;  hence 
the  audacious  license  of  the  sepoys  and  beys,  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  rayas.  Persecuted,  the  poor  pea- 
sants left  their  families  to  turn  robbers,  or  flee  to 
the  mare  paternal  rule  of  Austria  and  Ruaaia.  Selim 
Mahmood  felt  these  disorders,  and  sought  to  remedy 
them  by  extirpating  the  Bey-loohs,  and  destroying 
the  venality  of  the  Pashaliks.  Wherever  they  have 
been  sQccesafhl,  the  spirit  of  demoeracy  has  re-ap- 
peared in  the  re-construction  of  the  mnnieipalitiea 
sapposed  to  be  extinct.  But  all  has  been  incongru- 
ODS ;  and,  if  we  except  the  principalities  of  the  Da- 
nube, there  is  in  Turlcey  no  legislatioii  with  regard 
to  property.  In  the  place  of  written  laws,  there  are 
usages,  customs,  and  facts,  which  are  somewhat  of 
a  mixture  between  the  clan  and  military  feudalism, 
as  in  Bosnia,  and  the  Sclavonic  community — aa  in 
Bulgaria  and  Roumelia.  A  atill  more  uncertain 
semi-paternal  state  of  things  is  fbund  in  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  Macedonia.  As  to  the  principali- 
ties of  the  Danube,  those  of  the  left-bank,  *&! oldavla 
and  Wallachia,  are  under  the  regime  of  a  code  which 
is  a  mixture  of  western  feudalism,  and  the  Byaantine 
hierarchy ;  that  of  the  right  bank,  Servia,  enjoys 
freely  the  blessings  of  individaal  property. 

At  bottom,  there  are  three  distinct  principles — ^the 
Mussulman  principle,  which  reigns  by  the  conqueror's 
right;  the  Sclavonic  principle,  which  has  among  the 
Bulgaro- Servians  the  life  of  tradition ;  the  Roman 
principle,  which  is  not  wholly  extinct  among  the 
WallachiaDs.  The  Roman  principle  does  not  ex- 
clude aristocracy,  while  the  Sclavonic  aud  Mussulman 
prineiplea,  which  have  many  points  of  contact,  lead 
logically  to  democracy,  if  but  left  to  their  free  de-< 
velopment  Thence  two  civilizations,  two  distinct 
societies :  one  Moldo-Wallachian  and  aristocratic ; 
the  other  Ulyrian  and  Mahometan  ;  iu  Bosnia,  au< 
archial ;  in  Bulgaria*  uncertain ;  in  Serria*  dene^ 
cratic. 

The  Moldo-Wallachian  aristocracy  is  not  an  arir^ 
tocracy  of  birth  ;  unlike  that  of  Hungary,  it  is  not 
one  of  conquest ;  property  commenced  on  the  hi% 
bank  of  the  Danube*  in  ancient  Dacia*  by  being  Rei- 
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nm  9mA  inAMAxoAf  sad  tiie  preMnt  mrittocraoy  roll 
arose  by  a  bastard  imitation  of  feadal  Europe. 

Ln  Moldo*Wallaehia,  all  public  fonetioBs,  eiTfl  and 
mllitarj,  gWe  nobility  unto  the  aecond  generation. 
Thus  are  the  Boysrdft ;  while  a  second  class,  between 
them  and  the  peasants,  is  composed  of  the  descend- 
aats  of  the  Boyards.  The  Boyards  of  the  three  de- 
grees have  all  the  privilege  of  property.  I  quote 
frnn  M.  Hippolyte  Pespres,  to  whose  learning  I  am 
indebted  for  my  faets,  the  following  picture  of  the 
position  of  the  Boyards  :—-<*  Those  of  the  three  de- 
grees have  all  the  pririlege  of  property,  equal  for 
ail,  with  the  unequal  pririleges  of  the  right  of  elee- 
'tlen  over  eligibility  by  the  Parliament  and  the  Hob- 
pedarat.  They  are  exempt  from  direct  taxation  and 
military  serviee.  The  disinherited  sons  of  the  Boy- 
ards, little  proprietors  or  free  farmers,  are  in  the 
same  position  towards  the  state  as  peasants  bom  of 
peasants.  The  Moldo-Wallaohian  peasants,  whose  en- 
franchisement began  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteoith 
century,  are,  in  fine,  not  servilely  attached  to  the 
pUbBi  they  have  civil,  and  certain  municipal  rights, 
in  the  bosom  of  their  villages ;  but,  in  virtue  of  the 
legislation  violently  imposed  on  the  country  by  the 
Busslans  in  1884,  without  the  consent  of  the  Turks, 
er  the  real  assent  of  the  nation,  the  whole  of  this 
class  remains  deprived  of  the  right  of  free  property. 
The  peasants  are  farmers  in  perpetuity  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  seignorial  land,  and  cultivate  the  other 
by  way  of  dorvees  or  charge  ;  the  oqe  must  sufioe 
for  their  modest  wants,  the  other  enriches  the  Boy- 
ard,  and  enablel  him  to  rival  with  southern  Russia, 
and  at  the  same  time  aid  the  wants  of  the  fsmishing 
West.  The  peasant  not  only  supports  the  idle  Boy- 
ards, but  pays  pretty  well  all  the  charges  of  the 
State  I  he  pays  all  direct  taxation,  and  serves  in  the 
national  army.  What  support  does  he  find,  by  way 
of  compensation,  in  public  power  ?  None,  except 
being  tried  by  the  tribunals,  instead  of  in  Austria  by 
a  manorial  jurisdiction.  We  must  add,  however, 
that  these  tribunals  are  naturally  eomposed  of  Boy- 
ards, who  cannot  throw  off  the  spirit  of  caste,  and  are 
not  inaccessible  to  corruption.  Such  is  Roumelian 
society  in  Meldo-Wallachia— rich,  elegant,  and  po- 
lished at  the  summit,  but  miserable  and  suffering  at 
the  bottom ;  but  still  enlightened  enough  and  active 
enough  to  walic  afar  off  in  the  traoes  of  the  people 
of  the  west,  and  by  the  same  roads.'' 

Grossing  the  Danube,  we  are  in  Illyria,  with  its 
three  distinct  divisions  of  Tnreo-Solavonie civilisation ; 
Bosnia  behind,  Servia  ahead,  Bulgaria  progressing 
tlewly.  In  Bosnia,  on  the  destruction  of  the  Begs, 
democracy  made  an  eflbrt;  but  war  enabled  the 
soldiers  to  retain  a  portion  of  their  property  and  in- 
fluence. While  a  few  peasants  became  freeholders, 
ethers  may  be  said  to  have  become  only  life  and  copy- 
holders, while  the  majority  remained  in  servitude. 
In  many  places,  the  Bosnian  peasants  could  hardly 
say  whether  they  cultivate  as  freemen  or  as  serfii ; 
nothing  is  defined, fbr  thb  sword  often  cuts  the  gordlan 
knot. 

In  Bulgaria,  there  are  not  the  same  remains  of  a 
landed  and  military  aristocracy.  Every  shadow  of 
Beg  privileges  has  disaippeared.  The  Spahis  are 
alone  tolerated,  and  their  power  has  been  completely 
•mailed  by  the  refsrms  intfodneed  into  the  military 
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Spahis,  we  ftad  the  navners  and  customs  of  wmi 
Ulyria.  Beside  the  peasant,  wlu»  is  a  proprietof 
and  a  ChrisHan,  who  pays  all  taxes,  andtheWatcA, 
to  the  Government  and  Spahi  dues,  we  find  Tillagea 
with  their  land  in  eommoQ.  The  land  bsbngi  to 
the  municipality — all  are  proprietors  of  all  Tken 
are  in  Bulgaria  all  the  elements  of  as  perfect  a  d^ 
mocraoy  as  in  Servia,  whenever  the  institutioaef  tb 
Spahi  shall  have  been  wliolly  annihilated 

When  the  Servians,  in  the  early  part  of  the  ces* 
tnry,  rose,  with  Tsemy-George  at  their  besd,  the 
insurreetion  was  against  the  Paahas  and  Ottomss 
Spahis,  who  oppreseed  their  eountryi  and  whet, 
under  Milosoh  Obrenowita,  they  gave  themsslTMs 
constitution,  they  were  inspired  by  their  traditiosi^ 
and  some  litUe  light  from  modem  etvUisatioii.  Mi- 
losoh, wholly  uneduoat^d,  but  lull  of  good  senie  snd 
eloqnenoe,  was  at  first  seduced  by  the  laws  andjuii* 
prudenee  of  the  French  empire  i  bat  the  primiUre 
simplicity  of  his  nation  roquired  mote  real  fraUniityi 
more  union,  more  equality,  more  political  liberty^ 
fact,  simple  democracy,  without  form.  Msbmeod 
undertook  the  task,  and  bronght  Uiem  back  to  their 
lUyrian  tradition.  He,  however,  left  not  property 
with  the  vagoenest  of  commnnity,  Jle  knew  tk 
force  of  individual  possession,  and  niade  this  tha 
foundation  of  the  new  social  system.  Such  wa»  the 
basis  of  the  Servian  institution  of  188&  Tbsrs  sre 
in  that  country  no  privileges,  no  elasses  sU  sre  free- 
holders, all  pay  manieipal  and  governmeotal  tsin, 
according  to  their  ibrtune ;  the  maoimpaUty  of  s>ck 
township  deetdea  the  rates  of  eaeh,  and  eoilseti  t^ 
imposts  without  cost  Justice  is  the  same  £or  ill; 
there  are  no  special  tribnnali ;  in  a  word,  all  the 
peasants  are  proprietort»  are  free  poUtioally  sad 
civilly,  and  we,  may  add,  thanks  ta  the  simpti»t7«< 
manners,  that  all  the  proprietors  are  peasanu. 

Such  is  the  democracy  whieh  hae  bean  substitatid 
for  the  despotism  of  the  8pahif.  Equalitf  eiiit^ 
not  only  in  written  codes,  but  in  laet ;  it  is  in  emxl 
institution,  and  in  every  heart,  aa  it  must  in  enry 
country  which  enjoys  the  blesainga  of  the  only  V^- 
feet  Booial  and  political  systevi'-HlenMCieey.  Xk 
theories  whieh  we  seek  to  apply,  lo  a  eartain  sitM^ 
to  the  free  monarchies  of  £urope,  aziet  in  praetioeii^ 
Turkey ;  and  we  thus  find  feiervia  the  «asis  of  Ksro* 
pean  Turkey^the  promiaod  land  whaeh  theBolgsiitf 
peasants  dream  of,  and  towards  whidi  move  in  l^ 
dark  Bosnians,  Mussolmans,  Ohrialioaa,  Owsatii 
and  lUyrians.  The  damoeraey  of  Sanria  is,  ia  M 
the  one  suited  to  these  primitive  nations,  and  vluek  i^ 
praotieally,  the  oarry  ingoutef Arab  «iviliaa«ioa.W^ 
the  MoUo-WallachiaiM,  by  eentaot  witb  eivilisalis^ 
have  passed  a  line  which  renders  pota  eqnaUty  an 
demooraey  impossible,  the  Mavomo  papalatieaa  w 
sire  to  be  only  placed  on  an  equality  with  6ervia» 

Miserable  in  the  extreme^  with  m  eplendid aDdtj 
most  virgin  soil,  the  onhappy  peaaania  of  Tvksj 
though  rendered  wholly  so  by  bad  gevemmcBt,  ks^ 
shown  a  patience  which  has  been  ihm  salvatiea  < 
their  masters.  The  few  Osmaalia  who  reaids  ts| 
Constantinople  and  the  Bulgariaa  oilier  thoofli  | 
the  eeaquering  raee,  freely  pay  tlieir  impetfts,  ai 
shew  exemplary  patience.  If  th#y  luivt  net  IvxertJ 
dew|is,eavpatB|  elegant  pipai»aspMiiiva  anna,  sask  i 
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v%  1MB  IB  tha  li0iiBM  of  ihe  privileged  proprietora, 
the  J  eao,  at  all  events,  elethe  themaelTes  deeontly, 
and  kwp  indiscreet  eyes  from  peering  into  their 
dwelling,  nuronnded  by  a  hedge,  and  in  which  their 
one  wife  remains  eoncealed,  employed  in  her  domes- 
tic (laties,  and  industry.  As  long  as  the  eountry  and 
iiis  religion  are  not  in  danger,  be  is  a  quiet,  happy 
msD.  He  is  rigid  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  ; 
he  worlci  jait  enongh  to  lire,  and  passes  the  rest  of 
his  time  in  grave  oonversation  in  the  eo£feehouse, 
where  he  bones  himself  in  clouds  of  tobaceo*smoke, 
or  gives  way  te  solitary  reveries.  He  pays  little  at- 
teDti(m  to  publie  a0airs.  He  has  no  social  hatred,  as 
iniaoda  where  there  exist  a  powerful  privileged  aris- 
tocrsoy,  a  rich  middle  class,  masters  of  capital  and 
Isboor.  He  has  no  political  hatred,  as  in  a  eountry 
vhollj  apart  from  the  laborious  population ;  he  loves 
the  dyoaaty  of  Osman,  borq  on  the  same  day  as  the 
nation.  He  loves  his  chiefs,  knowing  that  all  can 
sapire  to  every  funetioii,  and  that  no  favour  is  im- 
pofsihle.  He  feels  the  neeessitj  of  reforms,  but 
tratts  to  their  gradual  progress^  and  does  not  agitate 
himielf  about  the  matter. 

The  Bosnian  peasants  are  the  least  distant  from 
the  hsbits  of  the  Turks.  But  divided  into  believers 
in  Catholicism,  Greek  orthodoxy,  and  Islamiamt  tbey 
never  have  peaee  from  religious  quarrels.  Bellgtous 
quarrels  1  strange- sounding  word,  when  religion 
tesehea  peaee ;  which  leads  us  to  the  eodtlusion,  that 
men  who  quarrel  about  it  are  insincere,  unless  they  be 
igDoraot.  But  the  Bosnian  peasant  suffers  all  the  evils 
of  civil  war  from  religious  quarrels.  Half  of  his  time 
hh  harvest  is  negleoted,  to  carry  fire  and  sword  into 
the  next  village.  Where,  then,  is  he  to  get  bread  ? 
To  the  east^  the  rocks  and  plains  of  Servia  are  well 
guarded;  to  the  south,  Albania  is  ready  to  repel 
ptlisge  by  pillage  ;  to  the  north  and  west,  the  mili- 
tary eolouiee  ot  Hungary  forbid  all  approach,  or  if 
the  Bulgarians  venture  to  excesses,  always  reply  by 
>  tremendous  razria,  Bulgaria  presents  the  aspect 
of  s  country  under  the  rule  of  terror.  The  houses  re- 
lemble  sombre  and  menacing  little  citadels ;  posts  of 
observation  are  established  al  the  summits  of  trees, 
^  along  the  roads.  Whoever  risks  himself  amid 
tbia  population,  always  armed  to  attack  and  to  de- 
iead,  runs  a  risk  of  paying  dearly  for  his  audacity, 
B&leis  he  knows  well  their  habits,  and  be  of  perfect 
nzBplioity  of  manner  and  appearance.  The  picture 
i*  completed  by  women,  closely  veiled,  passing  like 
ihsdews,  and  by  streets  in  which  yon  see  none  but  a 
^w  tiuister  beers  gliding  by,  tall  and  athletic,  with 
tbeir  heads  ever  on  their  pistol* butts. 

One  would  expect,  under  these  oireumstanoes,  some 
^ed  polideal  objects,  bnt,  really,  it  is  difficult  to  de^ 
fine  them. 

TbeBosiiiansare,it  it  tme,  struggllngwitb  anarchy, 
Wth  masters  and  serfs ;  but  they  are  so  blinded  by 
liMred  and  ignoranoe  as  to  be  incapable  of  knowing 
tbvir  wante^  asid,  consequently,  of  uniting  te  obtain 
them.  They  are,  perkaps»  all  the  mere  dangerous  to 
the  Qovemnseiit,  whieh,  every  now  and  then,  is  eom^ 
pelJed  to  pat  them  down  by  an  overwhelming  armed 
feiWQ.  All  that  is  needed  to  pacify  them  is  the  small 
yBvolatiottary  step  of  beginning  the  extirpation  of 
fcudaliam,  and  carrying  it  gradually  on  until  the 
««Btry  eomU  be  organiaed  on  the  same  baeis  ai  Ber< 


via.  However,  it  is  but  tea  probable  that  the  Bes« 
niams  have  a  long  day  of  anarohy  yet  beforo  them. 

The  Bulgarians  and  Servians,  though  naturally  as 
warlike  as  the  Bosnians,  are,  ds  fcicto,  pacific.  A 
journey  through  the  fields  and  green  valleys  of  Bui- 
garia^th rough  themoun tains  and  forests  of  Servia*« 
everywhere  shows  us  a  simple  and  tranquil  people. 
Rude  in  appearance,  they  are  infantine  in  fact ;  and 
their  loaded  pistols  are  as  harmless  as  toys.  The  la« 
borious  Bulgarians  and  the  free  Servians  aim  net  at 
riches.  Their  homes  are  naked :  a  stone,  in  the 
middle  of  four  bare  walls,  for  a  hearth ;  a  few  coarse 
benches,  and  coarser  beda—such  is  the  furniture  ef 
most  huts.  But  in  all,  we  find  demeeratie  virtues, 
democratic  happiness,  hospitality,  and  peaee.  Tho 
moral  portion  of  Bulgaria  is  the  same  as  that  ef  SoT' 
via  I  but  the  differenoe  in  a  politieal  point  of  view 
is  great.  The  Servians  are  wholly  free,  though,  re* 
spec  ting  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan,  the  Bulgari- 
ans are  mere  rc^oM.  Bulgaria  is  in  a  state  of  doubt 
for  the  future,  remembering  the  tyranny  of  the  pa«t« 
Free,  the  laborious  Bulgarian  would  be  wealthy 
— enslaved,  he  is  poor.  It  will  be  readily  understood 
that  the  Turkish  Government  is  very  di^erently  rcr 
garded  in  Servia  and  Bulgaria.  The  Servians  are 
interested  in  being  with  Turkey,  from  fear  ef  Russia, 
and  because  of  their  happiness.  The  Bulgarians, 
suffering  from  the  Spahis,  are  doubly  irritated  against 
the  Sultan,  when  they  gaae  on  Servian  independence. 
Moderate  as  the  tyranny  of  the  Spahi  now-  is,  it 
exists.  He  Is  an  absentee,  who  walks  in  only  on 
rent^day,  when  he  does  not  do  it  by  power  of  Mtor* 
ney.  He  takes  away  a  part  of  their  riches,  while 
the  Servians  keep  all  they  have.  Hence  the  Bul- 
garians are  continually  tortured  by  the  desire  to 
destroy  the  BpahiU)uk$y  and  establish  democracy,  by 
which  Bulgaria  would  enter  more  freely  into  the 
movement  in  favour  of  Illyrian  nationality,  centred 
in  Hungarian*  Croatia.  This  new  and  national  legis* 
lation  would  have  the  precious  advantage  of  remove 
ing  from  political  passion  the  hottest  of  Us  motives 
of  aotion.  When  the  Servians  rose  under  Tserny- 
George,  they  would  have  been  contented  witli  the  ruin 
of  the  Spahis  and  the  right  of  self-administration, 
as  would  the  Bulgarians  to- day.  The  question  was 
only  social,  the  blindness  of  the  Turks  made  it  polip 
tical.  The  Servians  then  thought  of  independence ; 
and,  if  they  did  not  obtain  it,  they  gained  it  half-way. 
Perhaps  long  resistance  to  the  Bulgarians  may  hasr 
ten  the  moment  of  complete  separation  between  Tur- 
key in  Europe  and  Turkey  in  Asia. 

Moldavia  and  Wallacliia  tend  to  the  same  end  by 
another  road.  Thanks  to  the  genius  of  the  raee, 
they  have,  while  preserving  their  line  of  libertyp  ao» 
quired  the  gravity  of  the  Osmanli,  and  his  patience 
under  privation.  The  Moldo-  Wallaehian  eultivaters 
have  gained  much  by  peace  (  they^have  come  eut  of 
their  caverns  to  live  in  huts,  which,  however,  they 
still  do  with  fear  and  trembling.  The  villages,  som^ 
what  smiling  on  the  borders  of  the  Danube,  are  som- 
bre in  the  central  plains,  and  everywhere  scattered. 
Cultivation  lies  dead  from  want  of  hands.  However, 
except  the  steppes,  the  country  is  not  wholly  without 
animation.  Woman  reigns  In  the  Roamaio  hearth  : 
she  does  the  honours  of  the  houa»-*nnveUed,  unoeii- 
oealed.    The  peas^ls  are  neither  envians  nar  )iata* 
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M,  Mid  hr  from  nren j^U  Inl821 ,  when  they  could 
hAveextermiDated  the  Boyards,  they  contented  them- 
UWeB  with  making  their  e^minacy  a  laughing- stock. 

Still,  there  are  politico-social  questions  in  Moldo- 
Wallaohia.  To  use  a  humble  phrase,  tho  peasant 
knows  that  he  is  put  upon.  Lesa  warlike  than  those 
just  alluded  to,  his  geographical  proximity  to  Poland 
and  Hungary  has  opened  his  eyes ;  and  at  the  present 
moment  no  country  is  less  prepared  to  continue  suf- 
fering tyranny.  Boyardism  stands  a  good  chance  of 
being  Taaquished  by  democracy. 

The  reforms  needed  are,  to  acknowledge  the  pea- 
sant's property  in  the  soil,  and  to  abolish  the  tho- 
rough aristocratic  injustice  by  which  the  rich  Boyards 
pay  no  taxes.  The  latter  must  do  this,  or  perish. 
The  complete  freedom  of  the  peasant  can  then  be 
brought  about  gradually  by  mutual  concessions,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  sure  danger  of  violent  changes. 
But  the  Boyards  must  have  the  wisdom  to  begin,  if 
they  would  not  have  it  done  yiolently.  The  benefits 
both  to  peasantry  and  masters  would  be  incalculable; 
the  forced  labour  of  the  peasants  being  notoriously 
nnprodnctife.  The  advantage  would  not  only  be 
immediate,  but  would  prepare  a  brilliant  future, 
would  reriTify  the  soil,  and  unite  all  classes.  It  will 
be  well  for  the  Roumaie  patriots  to  attend  to  it,  and 
if  it  be  true  that  Boumaic  interest  is  also  Ottoman 
interest-— if  it  be  true  that  Moldo-Wallaohia  may  be 
the  boulevard  of  the  empire  on  theRussian  side — if  it 
be  true  that  Turkey  is  half-lost,  if  these  two  princi- 
palities be  foeble  and  iUTaded — the  Sultan  should 
energetically  support  this  political  and  social  rero- 
Intion. 

The  position  of  the  Osmanli  with  regard  to  the 
people  of  the  two  banks  of  the  Danube  is  clear  and  dis- 
tinct, despite  apparent  complications.  Turkey  must 
take  into  aoeount  the  particular  facts  of  these  two 
clTilixations  so  distinct,  and  of  the  genius  proper  to 
the  two  raoes,  Illyrian  and  Roumaie.  There  exists 
in  Romania  a  party  both  enlightened  and  devoted 
to  the  Tuiics,  who  with  firm  notions  on  all  questions 
of  reform  only  want  the  support  of  the  Bivan  to 
soeeeed.  With  regard  to  the  Illyrian  populations, 
all  that  ia  needed  is  to  take  them  step  by  step  to- 
wards that  social  state,  that  positive  and  practical 
democraey,  of  which  Servia  has  tasted  the  blessings, 
and  whieh  so  thoroughly  amalgamates  with  the  pri- 
mitrre  principles  of  Mussulman  oiyilization.  Strictly, 
it  is  not  neoessary  that  the  political  organization  of 
Bosnia  and  Bulgaria  should  be  exactiy  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Servian  principality.  It  is  not  indispen- 
saUethat  the  Bulgarians  and  Bosnians  should  be  at 
onee  governed  by  national  princes.  Changes  in  the 
legislation,  in  property,  and  with  regard  to  munici- 
pal institutions,  without  which  liberty  is  a  mere 
sound,  are  the  first  matters  of  urgency.  If  the  Sul- 
tan wonld  one  day  do  more,  if  he  would  give  to  Bul- 
garia and  Bosnia  national  princes,  or  kneiea^  to  re- 
place the  Pashas,  and  eonstitntea  federation,  of  which 
Oomtaiitinople  should  be  the  centre,  and  the  head, 
it  wonld  be  a  great  and  a  sure  act.  But,  now,  the 
qneftieas  are  freedom  of  person,  and  safety  to  pro- 
perty. 

All  thia  ia  a  vital  qnestion  for  the  Osmanli,  who, 
f  they  riea  soon,  mnst  foil  utterly.    They  have 
of  in-eonstraetioni  as  the  young  and 


fresh  nations,  in  their  bosoms.  Jnstioi  to  hearts  which 
thirst  for  it,  light  to  eyes  that  seek  for  it,  are  what 
they  need  to  give.  A  bold  unselfish  policy  can  ob- 
tain for  the  Ottoman  empire  vast  hordes  of  warriors, 
ready  backed  by  a  European  power,  to  do  battle 
against  Russia.  Turkey  has  but  one  mode  of  sal- 
vation. Russia  is  undermining  and  ruining  ht>r, 
more  by  the  infusion  of  her  detestable  ideas  of  policy 
than  by  anything  else.  Let  the  Turkish  Sultau  cast 
back  the  savage  and  unintelligent  Czar,  and  take  up 
the  tenets  of  European  liberalism ;  let  him  become 
a  thoroughly  constitutional  and  paternal  monarch, 
and,  in  one  hour,  the  Ottoman  empire  is  again  great 
We  shall  continue  monthly  to  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  this  interesting  phase  of  the  Revolution  in 
Enrope. 


ITALY.— THE  PAPACY. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  pre- 
sent tumultuous  state  of  Europe  is  the  position  as- 
sumed by  the  Roman  Pontiff,  whose  more  than  regal 
splendour  and  assumption  contrast  so  strikingly  with 
the  humble  condition  of  the  primitivebishops  of  Rome. 
Mankind  are  much  too  apt,  in  the  affairs  of  thi< 
world,  to  accept  established  facts,  and  to  forget  tho 
past  in  their  admiration  of  the  present.  The  proba- 
bility, however,  is,  that  the  Pope  will  speedily  rc< 
desoend  to  tiie  level  by  which  his  predecessors,  by  a 
mixture  of  good  fortune,  policy,  and  crime,  originalW 
rose.  When  the  apostles  committed  the  fortunes  of 
Christianity  to  their  successors,  there  was,  as  yet,  do 
bishop  in  the  capital  of  the  Roman  world,  though  the 
ingenuity  of  modem  learning  may  affect  to  discoT«fr 
proofs  of  episcopal  dignity  in  the  humble  elder  who 
overlooked  the  insignificant  affairs  of  the  Church  in 
that  city.  It  was  to  the  miseries  and  calamities  ot 
the  empire  that  the  Roman  bishops  owed  their  elera- 
tion.  At  first,  they  were  mere  inspectors  or  superin- 
tendents, who,  in  conjunction  with  their  brethren, 
sought  to  promote  the  interests  of  Christianity. 

By  degrees,  the  troubles  of  the  timea  and  the 
decay  of  paganism  gave  them  courage  to  emergo 
from  their  obscurity,  and  assert  claims  of  which,  at 
the  outset,  they  would  not  have  dared  to  dream. 
Wherever  there  is  work  to  be  performed,  men  ars 
found  to  accomplish  it.  A  succession  of  aUo  prieeti, 
impolitic  and  unscrupulous,  though  sometimes  en* 
dowed  with  generous  and  distinguished  qnalitiea,  con- 
trived to  build  up  a  fabric  of  secular  power  ont  of  the 
troubles  and  disasters  of  the  times,  contending  aorae- 
times  against  the  officers  of  the  Eastern  empire,  eome- 
times  against  the  Lombards,  and  sometimes  a^^nii 
those  other  barbarians  who,  in  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  desolated  the  fair  provinces  of  Italy, 

In  ignorant  ages  and  countries,  he  who  pretends 
to  bear  a  commission  from  heaven  is  sure  to  oonunand 
attention,  and  sooner  or  later  to  be  surroondcd  by 
followers.  The  Popes  put  forward  the  moat  extrava- 
gant pretensions,  which  they  enlarged  and  mnltiplinl 
in  proportion  as  moral  darkness  thiekenod  aronnd 
them.  They  maintained  that  the  keys  of  tlie  o^oatlal 
kingdom  had  been  committed  to  their  ke«|iing^  m 
that,  conseqnentiy,  they  had  the  power  to  admit  or  ox* 
elude  men  fttmi  heaven  at  their  pleasnie*  In  tim  stnl^i 
of  helpless  mental  degradation  into  wWA  tto  Chria*! 
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tUn  world  had  by  degrees  sunk,  this  extraordinary 
opinion  fouud  acceptance;  and  when  it  had  taken  root 
and  spread,  it  was  not  found  dif&cult  to  transfer  to 
this  world  tho  sceptre  which  the  popes  affected  to 
vidd  ill  the  other.  From  having  at  first  been  de- 
spised and  persecuted,  they  had  succeeded  in  com- 
manding toleration  ;  from  toleration  they  have  pro- 
ceeded to  equality  with  the  civil  power ;  from  equality 
they  next  rose  to  spiritual  superiority ;  and,  when 
this  was  admitted,  they  boldly  completed  their  pre- 
tensions— they  boldly  asserted  their  supremacy  over 
sW  the  states  and  soveroigns  of  the  Christian  world, 
vhose  authority  became  to  be  regarded  as  incomplete 
without  their  sanction,  and  whom  they  could  exclude 
from  Christian  communion,  and  remove  from  their 
thrones  by  a  simple  papal  bull  or  edict. 

This  state  of  things  was  continued  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  period  of  modern  history,  which  we 
dcnomioate  tho  middle  ages.  It  has  for  some  time 
Wn  the  fashion,  among  certain  classes  of  thinkers, 
to  ratint  the  arts  and  literature,  the  piety,  devotion, 
snd  uncouth  energy  of  those  obscure  times.  The 
proceeding  is  intelligible  and  natural.  All  those  who 
possess  more  imagination  than  reason,  and  devotional 
tendencies  stronger  than  their  intellect,  instinctively 
look  back  with  reverence  to  a  period  in  which  the 
fancifal  and  tho  picturesque  prevailed  over  the  ra-> 
tional  and  the  true.  But  this  is  what  may  very  pro- 
P^tIv  he  termed  the  romance  of  religion.  In  the  ages 
to  which  we  now  refer,  piety  for  the  most  part  had 
DO  connection  with  virtue,  and  devotion  to  the  tem- 
poral interests  of  the  Church  supplied  the  place  of 
jr«)od  actions,  and  a  general  sympathy  for  mankind. 
Kcligi'on  degenerated  into  an  affair  altogether  formal 
and  mechanical ;  and  the  intercourse  between  heaven 
and  earth  was  regulated  by  audacious  priests,  who 
rieroted  men  to  perdition,  or  gave  them  passports  to 
happiness  according  to  their  niggardliness  or  genero* 
Hty  towards  the  pope  or  the  clergy.  No  age,  how- 
(^^er,  can  be  altogether  without  its  learning  or  its 
I'ii iiosophy,  and  the  Catholicism  of  the  middle  ages 
;>^>sse8sed  a  certain  modification  of  both.  The  monks 
^'n  devoted  themselves  to  the  chronicling  of  the 
^'^U  and  miracles  of  the  saints ;  and  then,  growing 
'^ry  of  this  species  of  amusement,  betook  them- 
^'ves  to  the  subtleties  of  what  is  called .  scholastic 
philosophy.  Here  they  had  discovered  a  field  in 
cMch  the  greatest  and  most  active  minds  might  la- 
•^ur  for  ever,  without  producing  any  other  result 
bn  prolonging  darkness  and  perplexity.  All  the 
aestions  which  had  triumphed  over  the  philosophers 
f  antiquity  were  debated  and  settled  by  the  scholas- 
es,  who,  by  the  help  of  an  accommodating  logic,  could 
(plain  everything  to  their  own  satisfaction.  In  this 
srreQ  circle  the  whole  mind  of  Christendom  mored 
I*  sges,  one  philosopher  and  divine  following  an- 
Jier,  tamely  and  blindfold,  as  the  mill-horse  follows 
>i  own  tail.  At  snch  a  period,  it  was  not  dif&cult 
r  the  bishops  of  Home,  who,  with  their  subordinate 
si^y,  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  such  learning  as  then 
iited,  to  assert  and  maintain  their  supremacy  over 
^^  political  system  of  Europe,  whose  most  power- 
1  princes  at  first  fostered  their  pride,  and  recog- 
xed  their  claims,  againstwhich  they  had  afterwards 
(Contend  at  the  peril  of  their  lives  and  thrones.  The 
!'&nk  kings  and  the  emperors  of  Germany  were 
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among  the  earliest  and  stroageptstipporterS  of  thePa* 
pacy,  in  which  for  a  while  they  found  a  useful  instru* 
ment.  But  as  superstition  became  more  and  more 
dififused,  and  tho  mind  of  £urope  more  and  more  pros- 
trate, the  bishops  of  ilome  vaulted  over  the  heads  of 
kings,  and  forced  th^m,  with  the  affectation,  at  least, 
of  humility,cringingly  to  hold  their  stirrups  while  they 
mounted  their  horses.  At  that  period,  the  Papacy 
had  reached  the  acm6  of  its  glory  and  power.  It 
stood  without  a  rival  upon  earth.  In  pablic,  as  well 
as  spiritual  affairs,  the  pope  really  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  Christian  world,  if  that  world  cenld  be  called 
Christian,  in  which  Christ  was  forgotten,  and  a  spu- 
rious worship  of  saints  and  images,  and  the  most 
degrading  idolatry  of  the  snpreme  pontiff,  had  com- 
pletely taken  the  place  of  the  religion  taught  by  the 
Gospel.  This  astounding  fact  it  is  impossible  to 
deny.  As  the  emperors  had  been  worshipped  by 
the  pagans  of  Borne,  so  the  popes  were  worshipped 
by  those  ignorant  and  servile  Christiaas,  who  in- 
herited all  the  superstition  of  their  heathen  anoestol's. 
But  the  Tery  splendour  of  the  pomp,  and  greatness 
of  the  power,  for  which  the  popes  were  at  this  period 
distinguished,  led  directly  to  their  orerthrow.  Where* 
the  military  element  of  European  society  had  been 
reduced  to  a  state  of  comparative  subordination  by 
the  failure  of  the  Crusades,  commerce  and  industry 
began  gradually  to  re-assert  their  empire,  which  had 
disappeared  with  the  overthrow  of  freedom  in  Gre- 
cian liome ;  numerous  small  republics  were  estab- 
lished in  Itcbly  ;  the  laity  became  onoe  more  opatent 
and  powerful.  Travelling,  and  habits  of  basiness, 
begat  industry  and  the  love  of  study,  which  were 
soon  followed  by  the  revival  of  learning  and  philo- 
sophy. 

The  Papacy,  feeling  the  approaches  of  decay,  at- 
tempted to  crush  or  check  the  new  intellectaal  more- 
men  t»  but  it  was  too  late.  The  fall  of  Constaatiaeple, 
which  seemed  almost  to  threaten  the  extiaotioik  of 
Christianity,  proved  the  most  aeUve  cause  of  its  re- 
awakening. Several  learned  Greeks  fled  to  the  west, 
bringing  along  with  them  the  relies  of  ancient  litera- 
ture ;  and  the  philosophers,  orators,  and  historians 
of  Athens — those  dead  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who 
still  rule  our  spirits  firom  their  urns— sapped  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Popedom,  and  contributed  once  more 
to  the  emancipation  of  mankind.  Th«n^oHo  wed  the 
glorious  struggle  of  the  Belbnaation,  whefttha  right 
of  private  judgment  was  asserted  by  a  nuttter  of 
intrepid  men,  first  in  England,  and  afterwards  in 
Germany.  The  vast,  unwieldy  edifice  of  superstition 
was  very  soon  assailed  on  all  sides.  Even  in  Italy 
itself,  the  first  stronghold  of  spiritaal  despotism,  men 
of  daring  temper  arose,  such  as  Dante,  Alighieri, 
Giovanni  Boccacio,  and  Niooolo  MaohiavMii,  who 
hurled  defiance  in  the  teeth  of  the  Papacy,  and  la- 
boured unceasingly  to  dissipate  the  superstitious 
terrors  upon  which  its  empire  rested.  Wiekliffeand 
Luther,  Calvin  and  Zuinglius,  undertook,  at  wide 
intervals,  the  accomplishment  of  the  same  gloriouk 
taisk,  and  by  their  united  efforts  emancipaited  Chris- 
tendom from  the  yoke  of  an  idolatry  more  debasing 
than  that  of  Paganism.  From  that  time  forward,  the 
influence  of  the  Papal  State  rapidly  declined ;  and 
Protestantism,  operating  directly  or  indirectly,  im^ 
parted  comparative  freedom  to  the  whoia  of  Chris* 
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tendom ;  for  oTen  in  those  countries  where  it  failed 
formerly  to  establish  itself,  it  greatly  modified  and 
purified  Roman  Catholicism,  by  rendering  priests 
ashamed  of  the  arts  by  which  they  had  previously 
imposed  upon  mankind.  Compared,  therefore,  with 
what  it  formerly  was,  the  Popedom  itself  may  now 
be  said  to  be  Protestantised,  because  the  intellectual 
movement,  commenced  in  England  and  Germany, 
at  length  penetrated  Italy,  and  was  felt  in  the  Vati- 
can. The  power  of  the  pope,  however,  was  essen- 
tially a  tyranny,  the  very  existence  of  which  was 
incompatible  with  the  assertion  of  reason.  To  this 
hour,  to  be  rational  and  to  be  a  Catholic,  are  things 
impossible.  You  must  abdicate  the  right  of  thinking 
fi)r  yourself ;  must  deliver  your  judgment,  blindfold, 
into  the  hands  of  another,  and  suffer  him  to  deter- 
mine for  you  in  the  most  momentous  affairs  respecting 
both  this  world  and  the  next. 

As  soon  as  the  nations  of  Europe  declined  to  make 
this  self-sacrifice,  the  Papacy  received  its  death-blow, 
and  dwindled  gradually,  until,  at  the  accession  of 
Pope  Pius  the  Ninth,  it  had  almost  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  political  power.  Even  now,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  effort  which  that  pontiff  can  make  will 
•uffioe  even  to  prolong  for  a  limited  period  the  tem 
poral  sway  of  Rome,  contracted  and  insignificant  as 
it  is.  Its  spiritual  dominion  is  gone,  past  recall ;  for 
though  a  few  weak  men  in  great  Britain  are  now 


engaged  in  the  endeavour  to  diffuse  a  sort  of  poeti- 
cal Catholicism,  not  ill-suited  to  amuse  the  minds  of 
romantic  young  men   and  enthusiastic  women,  the 
system  is  too  completely  worn  out  to  be  ever  again 
resuscitated  ;  and  the  ludicrous  clamours  which  bare 
been  raised  about  copes  and  surplices,  rood-lofts  and 
niches,  tapers  and  altars,  incense,  and  prayers  for  the 
dead,  will  only  tend  to  accelerate  the  destruction  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  mythology ;  for  it  is  impossible 
to  call  it  a  religion.     In  Italy,  it  may  be  politic  to 
convert  the  pope  into  a  temporal  prince,  provided  he 
will  formally  relinquish  his  aerial  domiuions,  in  which 
his  predecessors  have  been  able  to  brew  so  manj 
storms  for  the  troubling  of  the  world  below.     But 
time  and  experience  can  alone  show  whether  or  not 
the  enterprise  be  practicable.     The  present  pope  is 
a  well-meaning  man,  but  seemingly  not  equal  to  the 
exigencies  of  his  position.     For  what  he  has  effected, 
however,  he  deserves  much  credit,  since  he  has  had 
to  encounter  the  opposition  of  a  large  body  of  his 
clergy,  and  a  no  small  number  among  the  laity. 
One  great  act  he  has  undoubtedly  achieved,  which 
was  that  of  separating  himself  from  the  antecedents 
of  the  Papacy  by  recognising  the  necessity  for  reform, 
and  giving  in  his  adhesion  to  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple.     For  this  he  deserves  the  gratitude  of  Ea- 
rope,  which,  we  trust,  will  keep  him  on  his  temporal 
throne,  while  the  spiritual  is  dissipated  to  the  viiid$. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  PARIS. 


The  month  of  June  was  destined  not  to  end  without 
leaving  behind  it  the  most  bloody  and  awful  scene  of 
revolution  ever  seen  since  the  reign  of  terror.  At  the 
moment  at  which  I  write  it  is  not  over,  and  no  man  can 
state  the  awful  slaughter  which  has  taken  place.  I  be- 
lieve the  dreadful  truth  will  never  be  known,  but  I  am 
not  exaggerating  when  I  say  that  it  has  been  a  more 
sanguinary  battle  than  that  of  Waterloo.  Four  thou- 
sand National  Ghiards  are  known  to  be  killed,  but  when 
the  dreadful  results  of  150  cannon  pouring  their  con- 
tents  on  more  than  100,000  men  for  48  hours  are 
known,  Paris  will  be  in  consternation. 

The  insuneotion  was  foreseen.  The  restless  ambi- 
tion of  pretenders,  and  their  friends,  has  been  long  at 
work;  both  Carlist,  Bonapartist,  and  Orleanist  have  been 
spending  money  to  provoke  anarchy  and  civil  war — ^the 
only  road  to  power  for  them.  The  Socialists,  and  Com- 
munists, seeing  their  wild  theories  treated  with  contempt, 
have  nursed  their  exasperation  a  long  time.  But,  on 
the  82d  June,  a  new  element  arose.  The  Ateliers  Na- 
iumguof  were  informed  that  they  were  gcing  to  be 
matuhed  out  of  Paris.  To  many,  this  was  a  frightful 
prospect.  Besides,  there  was  a  general  feeb'nj  abroad 
that  the  National  Assembly  had  not  done  its  duty.  In- 
stead of  discussing  the  one  urgent  question  of  labour, 
and  its  rights ;  capital,  property,  and  its  duties,  they 
oeeupied  themselves  with  divorce  bills,  details  of  finance, 
of  costume,  of  rules,  &c.,  while  all  those  who  spoke  for 
the  workmen  were  treated  with  contempt.  Pierre 
Lereux  is  wild  enough  in  his  notions,  but  the  National 
Assembly  might  have  treated  him  with  common  decency, 
instead  of  hooting  him  down.  A  general  complaint  was 


abroad.  The  shopkeepers  did  little  or  no  business,  and 
they  intemperately  urged  that  the  working  classes  had 
no  right  to  their  tenpence  a-day,  when  they  did  LC-t 
work  for  it.  They  forget  that  there  was  no  work  for 
them,  that  many  a  family  was  semi-starved  on  W^  pit- 
tance, that  the  state  is  bound  to  see  that  no  man  starvvs 
as  long  as  there  is  a  penny-piece  to  be  found  to  buy 
him  a  loaf.  The  more  sacredly  property  is  protectol, 
the  more  sacredly  is  it  bound  to  provide,  in  momputs 
of  stagnation,  a  bit  of  bread  for  the  hungry.  "VMic 
property  does  not  do  this,  men  naturally  inquire  mi* 
its  rights,  which  exist  only  as  it  performs  its  dutia 
At  length,  the  smouldering  fire  came  to  a  flame.  Ik 
insurrection  began. 

The  Revolution  which  overturned  the  Government  c 
Louis  Philippe,  on  the  24th  February,  was  nothing  t 
be  compared,  in  slaughter  and  bloodsned,  to  the  ii;^ 
rection  of  the  23d,  24th,  and  25th  of  June.  In  that  \ 
the  24th  of  February  but  little  resistance  was  offen 
to  the  wUl  of  the  people.  The  National  GuanL 
soldiers  of  the  line  fraternised,  and  what  real  fightxi 
there  was,  took  place  between  the  Municipal  Gua^is 
the  insurgents.  The  affair  of  the  24th  June  vras  qui 
different.  Here  it  was  the  workmen  against  the  miiU 
classes,  supported  by  the  army.  The  two  parties  foug 
against  each  other — the  workmen  to  secure  to  thfi 
selves  the  certainty  of  labour,  and  the  fulfflmeiil  uf  t; 
promises  held  out  to  them  by  their  formet  lesulerai,  b^ 
deprived  of  power;  and  the  National  Guards,  from  t 
fear  of  anarchy  and  pillage. 

It  was  quite  evident,  from  the  la^e  ex^t^  sX^it 
^  Paris,  that  an  awful  struggle  would  so^u  we  pUoe.  1 
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NataoBBl  Gnaid,  veftried  out  by  continual  watching, 
were  detenmned,  on  a  fitting  opportunity,  to  endeavour 
to  obtain,  eyen  by  the  most  violent  means,  that  peace 
aad  quiet  of  which  they  have  been  so  long  deprived; 
while  the  labourers,  conceiving  their  situation  to  be 
worse  than  it  was  under  Louis  Philippe,  determined  on 
their  part  to  join  combat  with  the  bourgeoisie,  in  order 
to  have  their  rights  assured  to  them. 

Thus  matters  went  on,  when  the  Government,  finding 
liiat  the  national  workshops  bore  very  heavily  on  the 
dimimshed  finances  of  the  oomitry,  took  the  resolution 
to  suppress  them,  and  to  send  the  labourers  there  em- 
plojtti  into  the  country,  where  work  had  been  said  to 
be  prepared  for  them.     This  resolution  did  not  at  all 
suit  the  workmen,  who,  meeting  in  a  body,  sent  dele- 
gates to  the  Executive  Commission,  to  remonstrate  with 
them  on  what  they  had  done.      The  Executive  Com- 
misftion  refused  to  see  the  delegates,  who,  on  this,  re- 
joined the  body  of  the  workmen.     But  little  contented 
with  this  refusal,  the  whole  walked  in  procession  through 
the  stietU,  with  a  flag  at  their  head.     A  report  having 
^t  abroad  that  these  men  meant  to  make  a  descent  on 
the  National  Assembly,  a  vast  military  force  was  directed 
tkre;  however,  they  took  another  direction,  stating  at 
the  same  time  to  those  who  wished  them  to  proceed, 
that  next  day  was  the  time  fixed  for  the  grand  attempt. 
During  the  whole  evening  of  Thursday,  Paris  con- 
tinued \o  be  very  much  excited.      The  crowds  on  the 
Bottleyaids  were  very  great,  and  as  soon  as  night  fairly 
&httt  iii^  the  workmen  began  operations ;  numbers  of 
barricades  were  erected  near  the  Portes  St.  Denis  and 
St.  Martin,  and  in  varioos  other  parts  of  the  capital. 
Matters  were  now  seen  to  be  serious,  and  the  state  of 
Paris  having  been  communicated  to  the  various  Mairies, 
oniers  were  given  to  beat  the  rappeL     The  workmen 
etill  continued  their  barricades,  causing  every  passer-by 
to  bring  with  him  a  paving-stone  to  help  forward  the 
construetioiL      Matters  becoming  stiU  more  serious, 
'jrders  were  given  to  beat  the  generale,  which  is  the  call 
I'jf  ei'eiy  National  Guard  to  turn  out.     At  this  sound, 
^  terrible  to  the  ears  of  a  Frenchman,  the  streets  soon 
&Oed  with  armed  men,  who  hastened  to  take  up  their 
Hations  in  their  several  legions. 

The  workmen  appearing  to  be  most  firmly  established 
^1  the  Porte  8t.  Denis,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
National  Guards  proceeded  in  that  direction.  Here 
<iey  found  themselves  in  front  of  a  strong  barricade 
formed  of  paviog  stones,  overturned  coaches,  water- 
^*rts,  &c.  Many  workmen  ran  through  the  streets, 
•rjiug  out,  **  To  arras!  to  arms!"  and  endeavouring  by 
every  means  to  excite  the  population.  Several  of  them 
fere  anned  with  muskets,  others  with  pistols,  sabres, 
u^u  bars,  &c.  The  alarm  was  immediately  t^en,  and 
^  shops  were  all  closed.  After  having  thus  run  over 
» few  streets,  the  great  body  of  the  workmen  returned 
to  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  when  a  part  of  them  entered  a 
hooie  occupied  by  a  spirit-merchant,  known  as  the  ren- 
^oos  of  the  factions  during  the  late  disturbances. 

The  rappel  was  beat  in  the  neighbouring  streets  by 
■'^^eral  drummers,  accompanied,  as  usual,  by  a  slender 
company  of  about  thirty  of  the  National  Guards.  On 
urging  at  the  barricades,  they  made  signs  for  the 
•orkmen  not  to  fire,  crying  out  that  they  did  not  intend 
u  dn  80.  When  they  had  arrived  at  within  a  few  paces 
(A  the  barrioadfl,  ih^  were  assailed  by  the  men  stationed 
behiod,  mid  at  the  iame  time  by  the  insurgsnts  who  were 


stationed  in  the  house  abonire-mentioned.  About  ten  of 
the  National  Guards  fell,  and  the  others  retreated  with 
all  possible  haste. 

On  the  sound  of  the  firing,  about  a  hundred  addi- 
tional National  Guards  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  advanced 
on  the  barricade.  They  were  met  by  a  warm  fire ;  and 
the  workmen,  being  completely  sheltered,  committed  sad 
havoc  on  the  National  Guards,  without  suffering  much 
themselves.  The  insurgents,  perceiving  their  superi- 
ority, left  the  shelter  of  their  barricades;  and,  being 
joined  by  those  from  the  neighbouring  houses,  threw 
themselves,  to  the  number  of  two  or  three  hundred,  on 
the  National  Guards,  and  dispersed  them,  with  the  loss 
of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  killed.  At  this  moment,  a 
battalion  of  the  second  legion  of  the  National  Guard 
arrived,  and  a  fresh  combat  commenced  between  them 
and  the  insurgents.  While  this  was  going  on,  the  Na- 
tional Guards  were  joined  by  a  strong  detachment  of 
infantry,  and  these  and  the  National  Guards  crossing 
bayonets,  carried  the  barricades,  entered  the  house  from 
which  a  great  part  of  the  firing  proceeded,  and  put  to 
flight  the  defenders. 

The  alarm  having  been  spread,  a  strong  column  of 
troops  of  the  line  and  Guard  Mobile,  under  the  com- 
mand of  General  Lamoriciere,  came  up,  beating  double- 
quick  time.  The  struggle  was,  however,  over,  but  the 
victory  had  been  dearly  bought.  About  thirty  National 
Guards  had  been  killed. 

The  ghierak,  meanwhile,  was  beating  all  over  the 
quarter.  Strong  detachments  of  National  Guards  were 
placed  at  the  comers  of  the  streets,  groups  were  pre- 
vented from  assembling,  and  the  circulation  of  carriages 
and  persons  was  forbidden.  Every  one  who  lived  in  the 
quarter  thus  militarily  guarded  was  conducted  to  his 
house  by  a  National  Guard.  This  was  used  as  a  pre- 
caution against  them  lending  their  hand  to  the  con- 
struction of  barricades  as  they  passed  along.  Every 
one  was  also  strictly  searched,  in  case  he  should  have 
arms  or  powder  about  him. 

But,  returning  to  our  narrative,  we  have,  as  yet,  only 
spoken  of  one  point.  In  numerous  other  parts,  the 
combat  was  also  proceeding.  In  the  Eue  du  Eaubourg 
Poissoniere,  the  fighting  was  very  severe.  Besides  se- 
veral barricades  which  had  been  raised,  the  insurgeiits 
forcibly  entered  several  of  the  houses,  from  which  they 
kept  up  a  hot  fire.  In  number  they  were  considerable; 
they  were  well  armed,  and  seemed  to  obey  with  regu- 
larity the  orders  of  a  person  habited  as  a  captain  of  the 
National  Guards.  To  attack  these  insurgents,  a  party 
of  Mobile  Guards  first  arrived,  and  wore  soon  followed 
by  a  strong  detachment  of  troops  of  thq  line  and  Na- 
tional Guards.  The  regular  troops  placed  themselves 
first,  then  the  Mobile  Guards,  and  lastly,  the  National 
Guards. 

The  insurgents  having  been  commanded  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  without  effect,  a  heavy  fire  was  commenced 
on  them,  which  lasted  about  twenty  minutes.  To  the 
regular  discharges  of  the  infantry,  the  insurgents  an- 
swered by  a  well-directed  fire,  which  made  great  havoc 
on  their  adversaries,  who  were  quite  unprotected.  How- 
ever, they  were  put  to  flight,  and  the  position  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  troops.  At  this  point,  there  were 
great  number  lulled.  Many  of  the  insurgents  were  ar- 
rested. 

At  the  Pahiee  of  Justice,  there  was  also  a  good  deal 
of  fightiiig.j^The^Pahoe  itself  wm  strongly  defended. 
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aid  heavy  pickets  were  placed  at  the  comers  of  the  ad^ 
j  nning  streets. 

Barricades  hadheen  raised  in  the  RuePlanche-Nubraj, 
and  several  of  the  gonsmiths'  shops  on  the  qnays  had 
been  pillaged.  On  the  order  bbiug  given,  the  Mobile 
Guard  and  troops  charged  the  insurgents,  and,  after  a 
heavy  fire,  succeeded  in  carrying  the  barricades,  and  in 
clearing  the  Place. 

In  the  Quarter  St.  Jacques  the  struggle  was  long  and 
determined.  The  bridges  St.  Michael  and  Du  Petit- 
Pont  had  been  strongly  barricaded ;  and  the  insurgents, 
well  entrenched,  kept  up  a  tremendous  fire.  Cannon 
were  here  brought  into  play,  and  the  utmost  destruction 
of  life  and  property  took  place.  Several  of  the  balls, 
flying  along  the  quay,  struck  the  houses  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Mint.  All  passage  in  this  quarter  was  forbidden, 
and  the  Pont  Neuf  and  other  bridges  were  declared  im- 
passable. The  head-quarters  of  the  military  forces  were 
established  in  the  Hotel  de  Yille,  as  bemg  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  disturbed  parts. 

Besides  these  places  which  we  have  mentioned,  there 
were  barricades  formed  in  many  others,  all  of  which 
were  most  vigorously  defended. 

Many  superior  officers  of  the  National  Guard,  of  the 
line,  and  of  the  Guard  Mobile,  were  killed  and  wounded. 

After  a  slight  cessation  during  the  afternoon,  the 
combat  began  to  deepen  with  the  evening.  At  eleven 
o'clock  the  firing  was  very  warm,  more  especially  in  the 
quarter  of  the  Ecole  de  Medecine. 

The  Executive  Government,  seeing  the  seriousness  of 
alfairs,  and  knowing,  in  such  extreme  cases,  how  much 
force  there  is  in  unity,  issued  an  order  of  the  day,  by 
which  General  Cavaignac,  the  Jiinister  of  War,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  entire  command  of  the  troops.  National 
Guards,  &c.  Under  his  orders,  something  iDce  a  system 
was  organised. 

The  whole  town  was  occupied  militarily,  and  the  firing 
never  ceased.  AH  day  the  drums  were  beating,  and  the 
firing  contined.  On  both  sides  the  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm seemed  to  have  been  equal. 

We  shall  here  throw  together  a  few  of  those  acts  of 
determined  courage,  for  which,  during  all  their  Bevolu- 
tions,  the  Prench  have  been  so  famous.  At  the  moment 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  insurgents  had  abandoned 
the  barricade  at  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  and  as  the  National 
Guard  rushed  forward  to  take  possession  of  it,  the 
standard-bearer  of  the  insurgents  still  kept  his  ground, 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  few  stones,  and,  excited  by  two 
women  who  were  stationed  behind  him,  he  continued  to 
wave  his  flag,  as  it  seemed  to  defy  the  approaching  Na- 
tional Gxiards.  Wounded  by  a  discharge,  he  again  rose 
and  waved  his  flag.  A  second  volley,  and  he  rose  no 
more* 

In  another  quarter,  a  tall  and  beautiful  young  woman, 
her  head  bare,  her  front  hair  covered  with  a  piece  of 
lace,  with  naked  arms,  and  dressed  in  a  gown  of  striped 
cotton,  and  who,  by  her  manners  and  her  dress,  seemed 
to  be  a  shop-girt  seized  a  flag,  and,  passing  over  a  bar- 
ricade, advanced  to  the  entrance  of  the  B^e  Clery, 
wherej  waving  her  flag,  by  her  manner  and  gestures 
seemed  to  wish  to  provoke  the  National  Guai^.  At 
this  moment  a  heavy  fire  was  kept  up  by  the  insurgents 
from  the  barricade.  It  must  be  said,  for  the  honour  of 
the  National  Guard,  that  they  did  not  fire  on  this  young 
woman,  who  stood  in  front  of  it,  although  she  was  quite 
xlose  to  them,  till  they  had  received  three  successive 


discharges,  when,  returning  the  fire,  she  fell  dead  m 
front  of  the  barricade.  Another  giri  now  rushed  for- 
ward, seized  the  flag,  raised  the  head  of  her  companion, 
and,  seeing  that  she  was  lifeless,  in  her  rage  she  caught 
up  some  of  the  stones,  and  threw  them  at  the  assailants. 
She  also  was  killed. 

A  column  of  the  first  legion  of  National  Guards 
marched  against  a  barricade  in  the  Rue  Nationale  St. 
Martin.  About  twenty  of  the  insurgents  continued  to 
fire,  when  an  old  man,  wearing  the  uniform  of  a  lieu- 
tenant-general, mounted  the  barricade.  At  this  moment 
a  young  lad,  of  the  insurgent  party,  placed  a  pistol  dose 
to  his  face,  and  threatened  to  fire  it,  if  he  proceeded  a 
step  farther.  The  old  soldier  turned  away  the  pistol 
with  great  coolness,  and  passed  over  the  barricade.  It 
was  Lieutenant-General  Pire. 

At  the  moment  when  a  strong  party  of  the  National 
Guards  arrived  to  attack  the  barricade  at  the  Porte  St. 
Denis,  they  were  met  by  a  heavy  fire.  M.  Lederc,  Jan., 
a  National  Guard,  received  a  ball,  and  fell  in  the  arau 
of  his  father,  who  was  marching  by  his  side.  While  the 
unhappy  father  was  attending  to  his  son,  a  second  volley 
was  fbred,  and  the  unfortunate  young  man,  already 
severely  wounded,  received  a  ball  in  the  throat,  whic^ 
killed  him.  M.  Leclerc,  sen.,  immediately  quitted  the 
ranks»  went  home,  there  found  his  second  son,  made 
him  take  up  a  musket,  and  brought  him  into  the  ranks 
of  the  company.  The  body  of  the  young  Lederc  was 
raised  by  some  of  the  National  Guards,  and  carried  home. 
A  guard  of  honour  passed  the  night  near  his  monal 
remains. 

The  insurgents  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  from  the  house 
which  forms  the  comer  of  the  Boulevard  in  front  of  the 
Porte  St.  Denis.  Most  of  them  were  protected  by  the 
Venetian  blinds  which  are  placed  outside  of  the  wiudo«^- 
At  one  of  the  windows,  quite  open,  stood  a  man  tbu* 
unprotected,  who  fired  on  the  National  Guard  in  the 
street.  He  managed  t-o  escape  all  the  balls  which  were 
directed  against  him. 

M.  Eoger,  lately  deputy,  rode  at  the  head  of  a  haxi^ 
Hon  charged  with  the  attack  of  a  barricade  established 
near  the  Porte  St.  Denis.  Proceeding  in  front,  he 
dashed  up  to  the  barricade,  and  quite  alone  seiied  the 
fiag  which  was  flying  on  it.  Several  shots  were  fired  &t 
him,  and  it  was  almost  miraculous  that  he  escaped. 

The  Executive  Commission  and  the  Deputies  verr 
also  present  in  the  fight.  The  horse  of  M.  Pierre  Bon*- 
parte  was  killed  under  him.  M.  Lamartine  marcbed  a% 
the  head  of  a  battalion,  and  carried  a  barricade  at  Ib^ 
top  of  the  Rue  St.  Severin;  while  M.  Arago  took  lh\ 
command  at  a  post  in  the  Eue  des  Mathurina, 
Jacques. 

The  night  vras  awful.  Every  street  was  guarded 
litarily,  and  all  out  after  ten  were  arrested,  unless  thcj 
could  give  good  reason  for  being  in  the  streets. 
troops  and  National  Guard  bivouacked  in  the  stre^ 
In  many  districts,  the  calm  was  awfully  unnatand,  whU 
every  now  and  then  the  death-like  stilloess  was  lRt>kc 
by  the  lugubrious  cry  of  the  patrols  and  sentneft,  ^Stt 
tinelie,  prenez  garde  a  vonu  /^'  \ 

And  thus  the  night  passed.  j 

On  Saturday,  the  second  day  of  the  insunectktti. 
fighting  was  even  more  terrible  than  on  the  firact 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  canoou  and 
roared  in  the  Quarter  Saint  Jaoquea  in  tlisdi^ 
church'bell  of  Saint  Sevoin  sounded  tho  ' 
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kesk  of  da/  it  increased,  as  manj  troops  and  Na- 
tional Guards  had  arrived  daring  the  night.  The  work- 
men,  to  the  number  of  100,000,  had  possession  of  the 
city,  the  Faubourgs  St.  Antoine  and  du  Temple,  the  Bar- 
rieres  Rochechouart,  Poiasonni^re,  and  La  Villette.  The 
cannoa  were  fired  without  interruption  during  the  mor- 
mug  in  the  direction  of  La  Chapelle,  to  destroy  the 
battalion  of  workmen  who,  driren  into  the  Plain  des 
Vertus,  had  been  there  inclosed  by  the  Mobile  Guards 
and  troops  of  the  line. 

The  Boulevards  resembled  a  camp ;  they  were  filled 
vith  cayaby,  lancers,  National  and  Mobile  Guards. 

General  Cavaignac  sent  a  message  to  the  workmen 
about  nine  o'clock,  to  inform  them  that  he  would  only 
allow  them  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  surrender.  They 
answered,  that  they  were  determined  to  figbt  to  the  last. 
After  this  dehay  had  expired,  considerable  additional 
forces,  composed  of  cavalry  and  of  infantry,  proceeded 
to  La  Chapelle. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  water  the  combat  was 
quallj  bloody,  and  many  serious  contests  took  place  in 
the  Rue  St.  Jacques. 

At  the  ei-devami  Place  Royale,  the  insurgents  chased 
the  National  Guards  from  the  Mairie  of  the  Sth  Arron- 
dhsement,  and,  it  was  said,  afterwards  set  the  place  on 
fire.  Various  battalions  of  National  Guards  arrived  from 
the  provinces  for  the  support  of  those  in  Paris. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  the  workmen  still  occupied  the 
Rue  des  Noyers,  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  the  Place  St. 
Michel,  the  Place  Sorbonne,  the  Rue  des  Mathurins,  the 
Rue  de  la  Haipe.  The  Panth6on  was  the  head-quarters, 
from  which  the  passwords  and  commands  were  given. 

Fighting  took   place    at    several  points.     General 
favaignac,  after  having  forced  several  posts  near  the 
Haitile,  advanced  to   the  first  barricade  of  the  Pau- 
burg  St.  Antoine,  which  was  carried,  after  a  deter- 
mined resistance.    But  the  line  and  the  National  Guards 
could  proceed  no  further.     At  St.  Lazare,  there  was  a 
Urhble  combat.     It  is  said  that  the  Mobile  Guard  have 
lost  about  200  men,  and  cannon  were  required  to  dis- 
l««lge  the  insurgents,  who  then  retired  to  the  Hospital 
«ie  la  Republiqne,  which  is  now  in  the  course  of  con- 
struction, and  which  served  them  as  a  complete  fortress. 
At  two  o'clock  the  Pantheon  was  taken,  after  a  ter- 
rible combat.     Several  workmen  taken  with  arms  were 
siiot  in  various  quarters.     Many  barricades  were  also 
f  >n.srracted  in  the  Rue  de  Rambuteau,  which  it  requir- 
ed cannon  to  reduce.     In  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine 
tijere  was  heavy  firing  daring  the  whole  day.     Affairs 
heing  thus  so  serious,  Paris  was  declared  in  a  state  of 
sw.i?e;  and  armed  men  being  placed  at  the  comers  of 
ail  the  streets,  circulation  was  difficult.     Every  person 
v:is  questioned,  and  unless  his  business  was  extremely 
Jir^^nt,  he  was  not  allowed  to  pass.     Those  who  lived 
iu  the  quarter,  were  conducted  home  by  a  National 
Gfjard.     Every  one  was  searched,  and  even  their  hats 
w^re  taken  off,  in  case  they  should  have  arms  or  ammu- 
iiiuon  concealed  about  them.    At  night  all  passage  was 
inrqxwsihle ;  and  a  "Qui  Vive"  soon  arrested  the  passer, 
^ntinels  answered  each  other  with  the  words  "  JSenti- 
»f/^,  prenez  garde  avoui"   during  the  whole  night. 
If  Paris  was  confused  and  noisy  in  the  parts  where  the 
^htlng  was  going  on,  it  was  as  still  as  death  in  the 
other  qnortera — so  much  so,  that  the  various  clocks 
cuttW  be  plainly  heard  striking  the  hours. 
Omuiaj^^  1%  o'ekei,  ww»,— Bwly  tips  moniinj  tho  ^^- 


n^ale  was  again  beaten  over  Paris,  and  the  National 
Guards  prepared  for  a  renewal  of  the  contest.    Various 
reports  of  the  state  of  the  contending  parties  are  abroad, 
but  from  the  state  of  siege  in  which  Paris  remains,  and 
which  renders  circulation  impossible,  but  little  in  reality 
can  be  known.     It  is  certain  that  the  workmen  are  yet 
far  from  conquered.     Many  of  the  barricades  yet  re- 
main.    More  National  Guards  and  troops  continue  to 
arrive  from  the  provinces,  and  every  possible  measure  is 
being  taken  by  the  Ck)mmander-in-Chief  to  reduce  the 
nsurrection.  To  outward  appearance,  Paris  remains  much 
the  same  as  yesterday.    Not  a  shop  is  open,  and  scarcely 
a  carriage  is  to  be  seen.     The  streets  are  patrolled  by 
heavy  parties  of  National  Guards,  and  persons  standing 
for  a  moment  together  are  threatened  to  befired  upon. 
We  have  not  received  the  concluding  portion  of  our 
correspondent's  narrative,  but  all  that  can  be  told  at  pre- 
sent may  be  briefly  written.     The  fighting  continued  to 
four  o'clock  on  Monday  evening.     At  that  hour  it  was 
believed  to  be  concluded.     The  National  Guards  of  the 
provinces  had  reached  Paris,  to  the  number  of  fifty  thou- 
sand men.     There  were,  we  learn,  inclusive  of  the  Na- 
tional Guards  from  the  provinces,  the  Guards  of  Paris, 
the  Mobile  Guards,  and  the  soldiers  of  the  line,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  men  in  arms  for  the  National 
Assembly.     We  presume  that  the  insurgents  had  never 
numbered  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  and 
must  have  been  badly  armed.     They  had,  however,  the 
great  advantage  of  fighting  behind  barricades.     Their 
assailants  had  the  sappers  and  mmers  of  the  regular 
army  with  them,  the  immense  store  of  ordnance  in  and 
around  Paris,  and  they  used  these  advantages  unspar- 
ingly.    We  believe  the  statement  of  our  correspondent, 
that  the  carnage  equals  that  at  Waterloo,  exaggerated ; 
but  nothing  so  horrible  has  occurred  iu  Europe,  since 
that  great  battle,  as  this  fight  of  the  bourgeoise  and 
the  ouvriers  of  Paris.     Several  general  officers  are  said 
to  be  killed,  and  the  names  of  General  Negrie  and  Ge- 
neral Brea  are  positively  returned  amongst  the  slain. 
The  National  Guards  and  the  Guards  Mobile  have  suf- 
fered most  severely.    The  rough  calculations,  made  on 
Monday  evening  the  26th,  give  3,000  men  killed,  and 
10,000  wounded — of  the  latter  many  will  die. 

We  do  not  know  tliat  the  struggle  is  terminated. 
The  origin  of  the  evil  exists  out  of  Paris,  and  other 
towns  may  have  been  made  the  scenes  of  similar  con- 
flicts. The  immediate  authors  of  the  outbreak  are  un- 
known. Rumour  implicates  several  members  of  the  late 
Executive  Council  and  Ministry.  M.  Ledni  RolHn,  and 
his  friend,  M.  Flocon,  the  late  Minister  of  Commerce, 
are  stispected  parties.  Many  arrests  have  been  effected. 
Important  papers  are  said  to  have  been  found ;  and  a 
searching  investigation  of  the  recent  proceedings  will 
now  be  made.  The  political  changes  caused  by  the  re- 
bellion are  inunense.  The  Executive  Council  resigned 
when  the  National  Assembly  voted  a  dictatorship  to 
General  Cavaignac.  The  Ministry  follow  their  princi- 
pals of  the  Executive  Council,  and  hold  office  only  until 
the  appointment  of  their  successors. 

General  Cavaignac,  we  learn,  has  sent  for  M.  Thiers  to 
aid  him  in  the  formation  of  a  ministry.  Tlie  rumour 
we  consider  premature.  The  General  must  have  had 
matters  more  pressing  to  consider  than  the  formation  of 
a  ministry.  He  will  also,  undoubtedly,  adopt  the  pru- 
dent course  of  laying  down  his  power,  to  take  it  up 
again  at  thq  uQaoimoua  bidding  of  the  Assembly, 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  PAEIS. 


It  angurs  ill  for  Erance  that  its  first  president  should 
be  a  militarj  man,  who  has  founded  his  claim  amid  the 
slaughter  of  her  citizens  in  the  greatest  catastrophe  that 
ever  befel  a  large  city.  For  this  characteristic  in  his 
advent  to  power,  General  Cavaignac  is  innocent.  It 
has  been  forced  on  the  Republic  by  the  baseness  of 
many  of  its  citizens. 

The  dubs  have  been  closed.  M.  Emile  Girardin, 
the  editor  of  the  Presse,  is  arrested.  His  journal,  which 
had  the  largest  circulation  of  any  daily  paper  in  Paris, 
— ^perhaps  of  any  daily  paper  in  the  world — has  been 
suppressed  without  the  form  of  trial.  Other  ten  or 
twelve  papers  share  its  fate.  They  may  have  deserved 
it  J  but  this  is  liberty. 

Placards  of  a  political  character  on  the  walls  are  pro- 
scribed. The  most  complete  despotism  is  restored.  The 
red  Kepublicans  have  destroyed  freedom.  The  Socialists 
,  and  Communists,  who  express  detestation  of  bloodshed 
and  violence,  have  dyed  red  the  streets  of  Paris,  as  never 
streets  of  any  city  were  reddened  before  by  its  own  ci- 
tizens. 

The  guillotine  has  been  erected.  Men  have  been  shot 
in  cold  blood  by  hundreds.  The  crime  of  high  treason 
has  been  re-established.  The  dungeons  are  crowded  with 
prisoners.  The  churches  are  made  prisons.  The  corpses 
of  the  dead  are  in  their  coffins  at  every  third  or  fourth 
house  in  Paris.  The  men  of  industry  hav«  been  deci- 
mated in  defence  of  the  small  remnant  of  property  that 
remained  to  them  and  to  their  families. 

Surely  no  city  ever  presented  a  scene  of  such  appal- 
ling woe,  inflicted  solely  by  its  inhabitants  on  each  other. 
The  second  city  in  Europe  is  thrown  into  universal 
mourning.  Its  houses  in  many  quarters  are  in  ruins. 
Its  streets  are  torn  up  to  build  barricades  with  the 
paving-stones.  Its  business  is  destroyed ;  for  the  days 
of  Jutie  are  the  beginning  of  many  sorrows. 

Mingled  with  the  fifteen  thousand  men  wounded  and 
slain,  are  generals  of  the  highest  character,  who  had 
passed  through  many  hard-fought  fields  to  be  shot  in  the 
streets  of  Pans,  not  in  defending  it  from  foreign  foes, 
but  in  protecting  it  from  the  madness  of  its  people — 
men  of  the  quietest  professions,  for  bankers  left  their 
desks  to  fight  in  the  ranks  of  the  Guards,  in  which  M. 
Eothschild  is  an  inferior  officer — and  the  highest  minis- 
ter of  religion,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  shot  while  en- 
deavouring to  conciliate  his  followers. 

This  terrible  event  would  have  furnished  a  theme 
from  which  Mr.  (yConnell  would  have  eloquently  taught 
the  misguided  confederates  of  his  Ireland — ^who  are 
struggling  forward  to  reach  similar  scenes — and  find  a 
like  bloody  and  desperate  ending. 

For  Paris  and  for  France  we  do  not  anticipate  an  early 
restoration  of  peace  and  order.  Peace  and  want  are  in- 
compatible. Want  there  must  be  in  Paris  for  a  long 
|)eriod.      No  other  city  is  less  fitted  to  become  the 


centre  of  a  republic.  Its  popnlation  hinre  been  chiefly 
employed  in  ministering  to  luxury.  They  have  banished 
or  they  have  terrified  the  rich.  The  absentee  wOl  linga 
there  no  longer.  Even  in  Tipperary,  an  unpopular 
landlord  would  be  equally  safe.  Tlie  tourist  will  seek 
some  other  place  of  amusement.  The  citizens  are  pat 
in  mourning  for  months.  The  business  of  the  city  is 
concluded  for  a  season;  but  the  people  must  eat. 
We  anticipate,  therefore,  no  immediate  and  fiiTOuraWe 
termination  of  those  scenes.  The  Executive  Coimcilf 
have  been  dismissed.  The  fealty  of  more  than  one  o 
the  five  is  doubted.  The  Ministry  have  resigned.  The 
character,  and  even  the  safety,  of  some  of  them  is  com- 
promised. The  National  Assembly  talks  no  more  md 
does  no  less  than  our  own  Parliament ;  but  it  b  fol- 
lowing a  bad  example.  It  is  losing  confidence  in 
itself,  and  preparing  the  people  for  any  change. 

In  our  March  No.  we  gl»iced  rapidly  at  the  events 
of  the  Revolution — ^thc  men — and  the  character  of  the 
men  whom  it  had  turned  up.  Our  opinion  was  then 
considered  harsh.  We  remember  that  it  was  given  in 
doubt,  and  with  many  compunctions.  Neverthdess, 
freedom  suffers  more  from  the  silenee  than  from  the 
candour  of  its  friends,  and  events  have  confirmed  the 
estimate  we  then  formed. 

The  name  of  M.  Lamartine  was  well  calculated  to  in- 
spire confidence ;  and  if  he  had  followed  the  dictates  of 
his  own  miud,  and  been  less  anxious  to  conciliate  such 
refractory  opponents  as  Ledru  Kollin,  who,  we  suspect, 
is  much  compromised  in  the  affairs  of  the  I5th  May  and 
the  24th  June,  there  would  have  been  no  military  dic- 
tator now  in  France. 

That  crisis  of  February  needed  more  than  a  man  ot 
genius.  It  required  a  leader  endowed  vrith  great  energy 
and  determination.  It  needed  a  man  not  merely  of  in- 
tegrity and  of  courage,  but  also  of  decision.  It  required 
a  patriotic  Napoleon — a  leader  to  do  all  for  the  people 
that  Napoleon  did  for  himself  and  for  his  family.  Gene- 
ral Cavaignac  may  be  th^  necessary  man;  but  he  has 
risen  by  a  singular  throw  into  power,  ahnost  without  a 
character. 


[We  have  occupied  a  very  considerable  portion  ot 
this  No.  with  records  of  the  revdutionary  movement  > 
in  Europe ;  and,  although,  we  have  with  that  object  r^- 
larged  the  Magazine,  yet  we  have  also  encroached  on 
space  ordinarily  given  to  more  general  subject* ; 
but  we  are  passing  through  a  period  when  events, 
equal  in  importance  to  the  changes  of  a  centurr 
in  more  pacific  times,  are  crowded  into  a  week  or  a 
month ;  so  that,  in  following  this  course,  while  ^cri* 
ficing  some  advantages,  we  gain  a  rapidly-written,  yet  a 
faithful  contemporaneous  history  of  great  changes^  wluch, 
to  our  subscribers,  may  be  more  interesting  many  years 
hence  than  even  at  the  present  time.] 


WIDOW  RICE  AND  WILLIAM  LINDSAY. 


Wmow  Bice  and  William  Lindsay  are  two  very  plain 
and  poor  persons,  residing  within  the  municipality  of  Glas- 
gow, and  unacquainted  with  each  other.  They  have  been 
brought  before  the  publie  neither  from  their  virtues  nor  their 
<h^mes,  but  by  their  calamities ;  and  the  stubborn  determi- 
nation of  the  peTDchial  boards  to  starve  as  many  young 
^Hiidren  as  they  possiWy  can ;  not  from  any  hatred  to  little 


boys  and  girls ;  not  from  any  personal  inhnmaiittT  <m  tW 
part  of  the  members ;  for  several,  and  it  may  be  all  of  Uifni« 
are  amiable  and  benevolent  men,  in  their  privsle  e«pftct» 
ties ;  and  it  is  in  their  publie  dealings  alone  thiril  tiiey  bear 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  thdse  afiectioiuiie  Oiiacse.  wIm. 
Blay  their  daughters  in  infkney,  to  save  thetti  iwna  t]>p  iu>* 
series  of  an  evil  world ;  or  the  supcntUiova  bbil«^  teotlwn, 
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ivk  were  in  tfaa  habit  of  wafting  their  little  ones  into  fti- 
tttrity  on  the  waves  of  the  Ganges.     The  idol  that  the 
parochial  boards  of  Glasgow  fall  down  hefore  and  worship 
is  called  "political  economy."     It  is  a  hardened  thing, 
made  up  of  hard  men's   musings,  with  such  heart  in  it 
a  the  image  had,  raised  bj  the  Babylonian  monarch,  in 
the  plain  of  Dura.    This  "  political  economy"  stands  in  a 
modern  Tophet,  and  the  parochial  boards  of  Glasgow  left 
little  children  ic  pass  through  the  furnace  of  affliction  before 
it,  not  merely  without  compunction,  but  they  have  even 
beeD  at  mach  cost  to  proclaim  their  principles  before  the 
vwl'i,  and  prove  their  right  to  be  cruel,  according  to  law. 
Our  English  and  Irish  readers  may  probably  know  that 
tbe  poor-law  of  Scotland  lias  hitherto  excluded  able-bodied 
persons  from  relief,  although  they  may  be  out  of  employ- 
ment.   According  to  the  interpretation  put  on  the  statutes 
r^pecting  the  poor  in  Scotland,  it  was  a  calamity  to  any 
iiiM  to  be  in  good  health  when  out  of  work.     The  circum- 
^lance  that  should  Iwve  been  a  comfort  in  difficulties,  was 
an  aggravation  of  his  distress.     The  question  put  by  the 
jarochial  board  was  not, have  you  work?  but  can  you  work? 
lo  this  happy  country,  it  was  presupposed  that  if  a  man 
Mold  work,  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  meeting  a  demand 
for  hifi  labour.     He  might  be  most  involuntarily  idle,  but 
tbe  misfortune  was  treated  as  a  crime,  and  the  man  was 
oatlated,  sofiur  as  the  reception  of  public  aid  was  concerned. 
TliB  was  the  undoubted  opinion  held  regarding  the  law ; 
3Q(i  the  practice  was  to  refuse  assistance  to  all  okimants 
who  were  able  to  work,  although  no  employment  was  afforded 
t'>  them. 

Widow  Bice  is  a  native  of  Ireland ;  but  her  children  were 
Iwn  in  Scotland,  and  they  had  been  resident  fbr  a  consider- 
aWe  time  in  Gla^ow,  where,  indeed,  we  believe,  they  were 
i'^ni.  After  her  husband's  death,  Mrs.  Rice  applied  to  the 
pr.rish  for  some  assistance  to  her  children.  The  parochial 
aatborities  objected,  on  the  ground  that  she  was  an  Irish- 
»WDan,  whom  they  would  return  to  her  parish.  The  appli- 
'M,  however,  persisteti  iu  the  claim,not  on  her  own  account, 
hi  that  of  her  children,  who  were  Scotch  children  with  an 
M  mother.  The  law  does  not  trace  a  person's  origin 
^ther  than  birth.  It  does  not  recognise  races.  If  the 
l*^j  of  one  of  the  Irish  confederates  had,  as  in  that  case  it 
^oiild  be  esteemed,  the  misfortune  of  being  confined  in  Eng- 
land or  ScotUnd,  the  law  would  stamp  the  baby  as  a  Sasse- 
^h  baby;  and  its  little  brothers  and  sisters  would  be  then 
l^-and  to  hate  the  Saxon.  Widow  Itice,  although  an  Irish- 
»f^man,  probably  was  not  a  confederate ;  and  she  was  enabled 
to  bring  her  case  before  the  various  Courts  for  decision.  The 
>UT\Si  found  successively  against  the  parochial  boards,  and 
frit-rod  interim  relief  to  be  afforded  to  the  applicants,  while 
tJi5  parish  went  forward  to  the  Court  of  Session  with  this  poor 
l^fh  widow  and  her  children  as  their  opponents.  The  litiga- 
ii«>n,  whirh  has  continued  for  two  years,  and  passed  through 
ill  the  stages  of  the  Lord  Ordinary,  the  Outer  House  and  the 
Inner  House,  has  at  last  been  heard  before  a  full  Court,  and 
<Jwided  in  the  widow's  favour.  If  we  were  not  to  print  and 
pf^erre  a  very  extraordinary  note  of  Lord  Robertson's,  on 
» fase  somewhat  aimilar,  we  should  copy  the  judgment  given 
a  this  case  ;  because  we  do  not  recollect  an  instance  where 
tW  conduct  of  powerful  defendants  was  more  properly  re- 
Wed  than  that  of  the  "  guardians  of  the  poor,"  who  had 
'hagged  on  this  action  tlu-ough  many  stages,  not  at  their 
wn  eo«t,  but  at  the  cost  of  the  parish. 

The  decision  baa  a  legal  bearing  of  some  importance.  It 
c<c«ipl«tely  separateo  the  case  of  the  parent  from  that  of  the 


child.  This  applicant  for  her  children  has  obtained  relief; 
for  herself  she  could  only  obtain  a  passage  to  her  parish.  The 
law  then,  as  now  interpreted,  holds  that  the  children  of  a 
poor  person,  may  be  separated  from  their  parent,  by  the 
Channel,  and  all  the  space  in  addition,  that  both  parties 
may  have  to  travel  in  search  of  their  parish.  The  Irish 
mother  may  belong  to  Galway,  Her  Scotch  children  may 
have  been  bom  in  Caithness.  Their  father  may  have  found 
a  grave  in  Wick ;  and  to  obtain  relief,  the  mother  and 
her  children  may  have  to  be  separated  by  all  the  interven- 
ing space  between  these  two  distant  ends  of  the  earth. 

This  inconsistency  can  be  easily  removed,  if  any  case 
arises  in  which  its  inconvenience  becomes  apparent.  An 
order  on  the  mother's  parish,  for  the  money  allowed  to  her, 
will  obviate  the  difficulty.  In  this  instance  no  difficulty 
arose,  as  the  mother  sought  nothing  for  her  own  support, 
but  only  required  the  means  to  feed  and  clothe  her  chil- 
dren ;  and  we  rejoice  that  they  have  been  allowed  to  her 
against  all  the  political  economy  employed  on  the  subject. 

William  Lindsay's  case  is  somewhat  different.  He  is  a 
cotton-spinner.  At  the  date  of  his  application  to  the  Gh>vau 
Parochial  Board,  one  of  the  Glasgow  parishes,  he  had  been 
five  weeks  out  of  employment.  To  a  man  who  has  been  in 
reguhir  work  as  a  cotton-spinner,  five  weeks  of  idlenesi 
should  not  be  a  serious  matter.  It  appeared,  however,  that 
William  Lindsay's  employment  had  been  irreguUr  for  two 
years.  He  had  been  ooeasionally  on  short  time.  He  had 
been  working  at  periods  for  only  five  hours  daily.  At  last 
he  was  thrown  altogether  idle.  His  family  consisted  of  his 
wife  and  £our  children.  His  wife  was  sick,  and  in  the 
hospital.  His  children  were  also  under  ten  years  of  age. 
He  could  meet  with  no  employment,  and  the  state  of  his 
family  hardly  enabled  him  to  seek  it.  In  these  ciroam- 
stances  he  applied  to  the  Govan  Parochial  Board,  not  fer 
himself,  but  for  his  children. 

An  application,  backed  by  these  lacts,  could  scarcely 
be  refused.  Those  who  think  so,  do  not  know  politieal 
economy.  Perhaps  William  Lindsay  had  been  an  impro- 
vident man.  Perhaps  he  had  some  remnant  of  savings 
invested  in  the  drawer  of  a  ohest,  to  be  squeezed  out. 
Probably  there  was  in  his  house  some  scraps  of  furniture— 
a  blanket — a  bed  or  a  bedstead — ^not  yet  at  the  pawnbroker's. 
He  may  not  have  sought  work  with  sufficient  activity. 
He  may  have  relations  who  will  help  him  in  distress.  He 
may  have  neighbours  who  will  share  their  scrape  and 
crumbs  with  the  children  rather  than  that  they  should 
starve.  Political  economy  is  ingenious.  Especially  our  Scotch 
political  economy  is  a  hard  article,  but  shrewd,  very  shrewd. 
At  any  rate,  political  economy  resisted  the  imputation  that 
a  parochial  board  were  bound  to  feed  children  whose  father 
committed  that  unnatural  crime,  in  the  midst  of  want  and 
depression,  of  continuing  in  good  health.  What  could  be 
thought  of  a  father  who  was  guilty  of  that  enormity  ?  Did 
children  deserve  breakfast  or  supper,  keeping  dinner  out  of 
view,  whose  father  would  not  become  sick  ?  To  political 
economy,  at  least,  the  question  seemed  impertinent. 

If  William  Lindsay  could  have  changed  places  with  his 
sick  wife  in  the  hospital,  there  might  have  been  something 
done  ;  but  failing  that,  this  board,  consisting,  we  seriously 
aver,  of  ecclesiastical  men  and  of  laymen,  of  most  charitable 
and  praiseworthy  persons,  decided  on  going  to  law,  rather 
than  feeding  these  hungry  children  in  the  wood  of  affliction. 
Fortunately  their  case  came  under  the  cognosoence  of  the 
officers  in  an  excellent  society  formed  for  the  protection  of 
the  poor.     They  bropght  the  oiroumstanees  before  two  of  ■ 
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the  Sheriffs  of  Lanarkshire — Sheriff  Bell,  wlio  was  formerly 
so  well  known  in  the  literary  circles  of  Edinburgh  ;  and 
then  Sheriff  Alison,  the  accomplished  historian  of  the  Revo- 
lution. 

Both  of  these  gentlemen  are  esteemed  to  be  sound  law- 
yers, and  they  both  decided  in  favour  of  feeding  the  chil- 
<bren  at  the  expense  of  the  parish  until  their  father  could 
obtain  employment.  That  decision  had  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  obtaining  for  them  interim  relief,  during  the 
farther  discussion  of  the  case,  for  the  litigation  did  not  ter- 
minate with  this  deliverance.  The  parochial  authorities 
transmitted  very  lachrymose  circulars  to  most,  if  not  all  the 
other  Scottish  parochial  l)oards,  imploring  aid  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  the  fonr  infant  children  of  the  unemployed 
William  Lindsay,  and  his  sick  wife. 

We  have  the  honour  of  the  parochial  boards  and  of  political 
eeonomy  at  heart,  and  it  grieves  us  to  say  that  these  circu- 
lars were  not  returned  unanswered.  The  indignation  of 
many  of  tho  boards  was  stirred.  Eloquent  speeches  were 
made  to  precede  patriotic  or  parochialic  resolutions  ;  and 
there  was  that  stem  determination  to  saorificc  their  consti- 
tuents* money  evinced,  in  resisting  this  terrible  invasion  of 
WiUiam  Undsay's  four  children  on  Govan  milk  and  meal, 
that  the  Danes  show  in  preserving  Schleswig. 

The  case,  accordingly,  came  before  the  Lord  Ordinary, 

and  we  subjoin  his  judgment : — 

**9th  June,  ]848.— The  Lord  Ordinary  having  beard  parties' 
procumtors  on  the  closed  record,  and  whole  process, — In  re- 
spect it  is  not  denied,  that,  at  the  data  of  the  application  for 
relief,  the  petttiouer  had  no  means  of  subsistenoe,  and  was 
unable  to  procure  work  of  any  kind,  whereby  he  might  earn 
wages  for  the  suppoit  of  himself  and  liis  children, — and  in  re- 
spect the  said  children  are,  from  their  youih,  unable  to  work 
or  earn  a  subsistence  for  themselves, — Finds,  that  while  re- 
maining under  such  cironmataooes,  they  are  by  law  entitled 
to  relict,  to  the  extent  of  necessary  sust^ntntion,  and,  there- 
fore, adheres  to  the  judgment  of  the  Sheriff:  Repels  the  rea- 
sons of  advocation,  remits  the  cause  simplieitcr  to  the  Sheriff, 
and  deoems.  Finds  the  respondent  entitled  to  expenses,  and 
Temits  the  account  thereof  when  lodged,  to  the  auditor  to  tax 
and  report. 

(Signed)  <*P.  Robbbtsoh." 

The  note  is  of  more  importance  than  the  judgment.  It  is 
long,  but  wo  wish  to  preserve  it  for  several  reasons,  and  it 
will  most  amply  repay  perusal  : — 

"  MOTS  BT  LOBD  R0BBBT80N. 

**The  questions,  here  raised,  are  of  the  deepest  importance  in 
the  udnunistrHtion  of  the  Poor-laws  of  Scotland,  attecting  the 
very  constitniion  of  society,  and  the  support  of  those  lelong- 
ing  to  the  labouring  classes,  whom  misfortune  h:is  reduced, 
without  any  fuuli  on  their  part,  to  a  condition  of  actual  starva- 
tion. The  petitioner  seeks  relief,  not  for  himself,  but  for 
four  helpless  children— the  yoangest  of  three  years  of  age, 
and  the  eldest  about  ten.  Their  mother,  at  the  date  of  the 
application,  was  iu  the  Inflnuary,  and  is  since  dead.  Their 
Either  was,  owing  to  the  siate  of  trade,  out  of  employment 
— earnin<;  no  wages — but  nbiu-bodicd,  and  willing  to  work. 
The  children  had  no  means  of  subsistence ;  and  the  father — 
although  continuing  to  live  under  the  same  roof  with  tbem 
— nothing  to  give  iliem  for  their  support.  The  question  is, 
whether  they  are  to  be  allowed  to  starve,  but  for  the  inter 
ventiou  of  the  voluntary  charity  of  tliose  whose  ears  may  oe 
reached  by  their  cry  of  destitution  !— or,  whotlier  they  have  not 
a  right,  by  tho  Statute  Law  of  Scotland,  to  demand  relief? 
The  ple:i  of  tho  Inspector  is,  that  their  father  being  able- 
bodied,  la  not  entitled  to  direct  relief  for  himself,— that  he  is 
not  in  law  a  pauper,— and  that  consequently  he  being  bound 
to  support  his  children,  and  children  not  being  entitled  to  re- 
lief where  the  father  has  no  such  ri;rht,  they  cannot  make  any 
legal  cluiui.  Precarions  charity,  he  says,  »  the  only  source 
to  which  they  are  entitled  to  look  for  subsistence. 

"  ^'ow,  the  first  question  is,  whether  the  petitioner,  in  re- 
spect of  bis  being  able-boJicd,  is  not  entitled  to  relief  under 
the circumstantTes  in  which  he  is  placed?  And  ihe  second, 
whether,  independent  of  his  siinatiou,  the  children  are  not 
entitled  to  sii]iport,  to  be  administered  in  such  a  way  as  to 
iitstiretheni  ftom  BtcKt.«8f  and  d«atU  by  starv^^tion  t    It  if  as 


well  observed  by  the  Lord  Justiee-0eiieral*-4a  &e  ease  of 

Watson  V.  The  Kirk- Session  of  Anerum—- that  •  we  most  dr- 
cide  eases  of  this  kind  according  to  the  mlea  of  law,  sad 
must  not  be  influenced  by  feelings  of  oompnssiQii.'  U  it, 
therefore,  necessary  to  look  closely  at  the  piovisioBs  of  the 
several  statutes  on  this  head :  and  the  Lord  Ordinary  thinks, 
that  tho  result  of  such  investigation,  as  well  as  the  aokna 
judgment  of  this  Court  in  1804,  eontradict  the  asaamiitiee 
that  this  petitioner  is  not  entitled  to  apply  for  relief  ta 
himself. 

[The  Lord  Ordinary,  it  will  be  observed,  enters  here  on  a 
question  not  before  him,  viz.,  whether  the  fiitber  of  tbe 
children  was  entitled  to  relief.] 

"  I.  The  petitioner  is,  no  donbt,  or  at  least  was,  when  he 
made  the  application,  able-bodied, ~  and,  so  far  as  his  own 
strength  is  concerned,  was  cipable  of  earning  a  subsistence. 
He  is  not  entitled  to  say  that  he  is  unwilling  to  work.  H^ 
says,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  is  quite  willing,  but  can  pt 
nothing  to  do.  This  the  Lord  Ordinary  understood  the  In- 
spector to  admit  in  the  broadest  sense,  and  that  the  admis&icMi 
implied,  the  petitioner  had  no  means  of  getting  employiaeut 
of  any  kind,— that  he  could  earn  no  wages  from  any  soorcv. 
A  party  certainly  would  not  be  entitled  to  say — I  am  a  cotton- 
spinner,  accustomed  to  the  warm  atmosphere  of  a  cotton- 
mill,  and  if  I  can  get  no  work,  such  as  that  to  which  I  ajo 
habitnated,  I  am  not  obliged  to  work  in  the  cold  air  of  win- 
ter, cut  of  doors,  digging  ditches,  or  breaking  stones,  at 
diminished  wages.  On  the  contrary,  being  able-bodied,  he  i< 
bound  to  work  at  whatever  his  hand  can  find  to  do, — ^however 
foreign  to  his  previous  habits  or  pursuits,  and  at  whatever 
rate  the  market  affords;  and  he  is  not  entitled  to  be  idl«, 
merely  because  he  cannot  find  tbe  employment  best  suited  to 
him,  and  to  which,  in  happier  times,  he  had  been  aceustocneil. 
Far  lessdoesa  fall  intherate  of  wages  justify  idleness.  Bat  th# 
respondent,  in  this  case,  desired  the  argument  to  proceed  on  tbe 
assumption  that  no  employment  of  any  kind  oould  be  ibuud  bi^ 
or  for  the  petitioner, — no  wages  could  be  earned.  And  such 
is  the  construction  put  by  the  Lord  Ordinary  on  the  jodgmi*nt 
of  the  Sheriff-Substitute,  that  the  petitioner,  •  for  live  wepU 
previous  to  tbe  institution  of  this  action,  bad  been  outof  eei- 
ployment,  and  earned  nothing.— owing  to  the  dullness  of 
trade,  his  employers  having  no  work  for  him, — and  that 
he  had  tried,  but  had  been  unable,  to  procure  work  aax- 
where.' 

**  In  this  situation,  it  is  impossible  to  eharacteriae  tbe  peti- 
tioner as  a  sturdy  beggar,  or  to  deal  with  him  as  idle  ao4 
dissolute.  Surely  the  law  will  not  award  punisbment  against 
him,  because  he  can  get  nothing  to  do.  He  ia  plainly  an 
object  of  compassion,  whether,  in  respect  of  the  bodily 
strength  he  enjoyed— {how  long  to  continue  without  sutt^ 
ble  aliment  is  a  question  of  senous  import )-»be  is  «iitit^««i 
to  statutory  relief.  Now,  the  Statute  Law  of  Scotland  un- 
doubtedly makes  an  important  distinction  between  tvo 
classes  of  poor.  It  suppresses  and  puniahea,  on  the  cste 
hand,  the  sturdy  beegar— the  idle  and  diatolme,  who 
will  not  work,  who  *flee  labour,'  and  support  thenaselv^^ 
'  by  soming,'  or  in  any  other  lawless  manner.  This  claaa  ot 
vagabond  poor  is  well  enumerated  bv  Baron  Hnnse : — '  In 
terms  of  those  laws,  there  are  to  be  held  and  treated  aa  vaga- 
bonds or  masterful  beggars, — ^all  bards  and  jugglers,  all  os^m 
of  subtile,  craftie,  and  unlawful  plays,  Egyptians,  som^n.  feit- 
zeit  fools  (or  pretended  idiots),  counterfeit  deaf  and  dumb 
persons,  fortune-tellers,  pretenders  to  knowledge  in  charms 
prophecy,  or  otlier  abused  sciences,  all  minstrels  alao,  >of  *• 
sters,  and  tale-tellers,  not  being  in  tfaeeenrioeof  the  Liiardtaf 
Parliament,  or  the  gieat  burghs.' 

"  On  the  other  band,  the  law  affords  relief  to  tbe  impotent. 
weak,  and  destitute,  who,  unless  relieved,  must  live  by  alma. 
The  strong  arm  of  the  law  is,  no  doubt,  directed  to  repn«v» 
those  who  will  not  work  at  an  honest  oalling,  and  gain  ttevr 
livelihood  by  industry,  but  who  seek  it  by  viok-nce,  or  b% 
fraud  and  imposition,  f<uch  as  fortune-telling,  nnlaw^ 
games,  or  the  like,  as  above  enumerated.  But  it  ie  mlau 
stretched  forth  to  succour  the  weak  and  poor,  who  <^nnaa. 
owing  to  tlieir  condition,  earn  their  own  subsiatet^icp.  The 
charity  of  tho  law  will  not  allow  tbe  impotent  to  starve.  Boi 
if  starvation  be  inevitable,  when  a  willing  man  ean  earn  iw 
wages  for  his  support,  where  h  the  foundation  of  the  diaainr- 
tion  between  him  who  has  not  hands  to  woik  witbal.  aAd  bha 
who  cannot  get  work  on  which  bis  handa  may  be  empfoyed  r 
That  a  man  is  able-bodied  m:iy  afford  a  presumptioii  tk  kn 
being  able  to  earn  his  livelihood.  It  may  be  a  guod  gessecai 
test,  that  his  case,  in  ordinary  cirenmstanoe^  ref|«fae»  a»  pa- 
rochial aid.  But  if  it  be  conceded  tliat  he  caa  gat  no  iporifr— 
if,  en  the  one  hand,  be  prove  that  tbe  labtrar  ttuvkaia  b 
closed  against  hun-^what  sortof  moekeryiaitMWrtkftt^lie 
beg,  he  roust  b»  puniahgdas  »  p»<<wfal  beggw^aa  JMe  r 
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Aer;  ami  if,  on  ihs  otW  hand,  be  apply  for  paroohwl  relief, 
In  haods  are  Urong  onongta  to  support  bim,  tboagb  be  has 
iiucliiiiff  on  whicU  these  bands  can  be  oocapied  9  A  man  is 
sot  ao  able-bodied  weaver,  fit  to  maintAin  himself,  who  has 
strength  of  limb  and  skill  in  his  trade,  but  who  caimot  j^et  a 
looinvhemm  to  work.  He  eannot,  like  the  spider,  spin 
from  his  own  internal  resources.  Nor  is  one  an  able-bodied 
MUM0,  irbo  shall  ^t  no  aid  from  the  parish,  bc'canse  be  is 
MtiTeand  used  to  ttie  sea,  and  anxious  to  buffet  the  waves 
wbea  there  is  no  Tessel  in  the  port  requiriflfr  hands  for  uavi- 
Tium.  Nor  will  the  intellectual  strength  of  genius  support 
hiffl  who  mar  not  wander  forth  as  a  *  minstrer  or  '  barde,' 
i  '  MOjjrKter  or  *  tale-teller,'  and  who  cannot  command 
trpes,  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  for  the  record  and  disscminatiou 
of  bis  valaabie  labours. 

"  It  is  also  true  that,  in  this  country,  we  bare  no  statutorr- 
vork-iiOQsei  fur  the  general  employment  of  the  able-bodied ; 
$otuat,  if  »n  able-bodied  nuin  apply  for  aid,  ho  it  entitled 
to  be  at  once  put  to  work  by  the  parish.  Our  system  is 
founded  on  the  principle  of  suppressing  the  idle,  and  gcne- 
nJJr  of  allowing  the  industrious  to  fincf  work  for  themselves. 
But  it  hf  no  mtfans  follows  that,  if  truly  and  honajide — and 
Botasa  mere  colourable  pretext  for  idleness— -able-boiUed  men 
CAD  find  00  work  of  any  kind,  they  are  mere  ol>j  .'Cts  of  common 
ch.intf,oatcftsts  liy  the  law,  and  not  entitlod  to  any  relief, 
merely  because  they  have  strength  of  body.  What  is  it  to 
tilt*  unemployed  craving  for  work,  that  he  has  les^s  and  armn, 
thevsaDU  S'.news,  if  he  oaimot  }>et  whereon  to  employ  his 
strcQ^tb,  and  thereby  to  gain  that  support  which  he  is  anxious 
tosMure  by  his  own  industry  ?  AVheroin  is  he.  as  a  citizen 
of  the  itAte,  entitled  to  support,  different  from  him  whom 
disease  has  stricken  down  for  a  season  ?  Leave  the  former 
oaiapported,  and,  if  he  subsist  at  all,  he  will  soon  bo  in  the 
jtredjcaoient  of  the  latter.  But  surely  the  law  of  no  Chris- 
tiau  eonatry  oan  enact  such  a  barbarous  system  of  tardy,  and 
perhaps  useless,  relief— as  that  the  party  nmit  become  sick 
thtfa  actual  want,  before  be  is  offered  that  aid  which,  time- 
oasly  administered,  would  save  him  from  sickness  altoge- 
ther if 

**  if  anemployed  men,  destitute  not  by  their  own  will,  bnt 
from  the  state  of  the  market,  have  no  cUum  on  the  law  fur 
Mbttstence—it  is  to  be  feared  that,  rather  than  starve,  or  al- 
low their  children  to  starve,  they  may  be  led  to  violate  that 
lav  auder  which  tbey  cannot  find  the  means  of  subsistence. 
Sueh,  mrely,  cannot  be  its  policy;  and,  although  undoubtedly 
\\»  Liw  ia  not  to  be  stretched,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the 
f<rar  of  outrs^^e— on  the  other,  the  necessities  of  the  poor  must 
be  fairij  cousidered;  and  if  there  be  a  right  of  relief  competent 
to  the  extent  of  needful  sustentation— which  is  all  that  is 
Itere  asked— and  which  is  undoubtedly  required — then  the 
viM  and  humane  policy  of  the  hiw  must  be  to  see  such  re- 
lief daly  and  timeously  administered.  It  is  humbly  thought 
III  examination  of  the  statute  will  show  the  souitdness  of 
Ui*8e  Tiews. 

'*  The  first  statute  which  has  been 'referred  to  is  one  of  Kins 
ianaea  I.— being  that  of  1424,  c.  6,  entitled—*  Of  the  ago  niid 
laarice  of  beggars,  and  of  idle  men.'  This  statute  pruhibits 
l^gars,  between  the  ages  of  *fourteene  and  three  score  ten 
^'ire*,  hot  ibey  be  scene  by  the  coonoelles  of  the  tounes.  or 
lif  the^  iiiae,  tbftt  they  may  not  winne  their  living  uther 
vaies.'  Those  who  are  allowed  to  beg  are  to  have  a  certain 
token,  and  suoh  as  have  no  token,  are  to  be  '  charged  be  open 
pftjclamaiion  to  labour,  and  passe  to  oraftes  for  winning  of 
tb«(r  liriug,  under  the  paine  of  burning  on  the 
citejke,  and  banishing  of  the  oouutrie.'  All  this,  it 
*U  be  observed,  does  not  apply  to  persons  under  14 
)tin^age,  and  assumes,  that  those  who  have  strength  to 
vorii  abail  be  able  to  obtain  work  to  perform,  because  they 
are  to  pasa  (o  crafts  for  winning  of  their  living.  If  they  do 
not,  they  are  to  be  punished. 

"  The  act  1603,  o.  70,  ordains  this  statute,—'  Maid  upon 
»tirke  beggers,'  to  be  executed  by  Sheriffs  and  other  officers ; 
Aiid  enjoms  that  they  'thoilnaneto  beg'  within  their  juris- 
aietions,  'except  cruiked  folke,  seik  foJke,  impotent  ifbike, 
aad  weak  folke,  under  the  peine  of  piiynkout  of  aue  mark  for 
^  Qther  begger  that  beis  fuundin.' 

'*  The  act  1*86,  c.  22,  in  like  manner,  was  passed  *  for  re- 
fraining of  the  multitude  of  maisterful  and  stran^^e  begt^ers.' 
Jf  rontinne  the  statute  of  James  I.,  appoints  tokens  to  be 
gtven  to  the  licensed  beggars  of  each  parish,  who  aieentitletl 
to  beg,  and  prebtbiie  all  others  from  doing  so. 

*;  These  are  tlie  statutes  which  precede  ibe  act  I'iTO,  c.  74, 
vhich  first  introduced  the  system  of  poor-laws  into  Scotland. 
It  consists  of  two  branches,  as  the  title  of  the  statute  itself 
h«ais  >->lst,  *  For  ponishmeot  of  Strang  and  idle  beggars ;' 
*Qd.'^,  '  Keliefe  of  the  pure  and  impotent.'  This  act  first 
euniirms  the  prior  statutes  against  masterful  and  idle  beggars, 
|«k  as  maks  tbeoMelves  fules,  and  are  hairdos,'  and  the 
»U\  aad|  after  n  fartber  ^roftiiible»  deohwes,  tba(  *ik  i« 


thocht  expedient,  statute  and  ordained,  sa  well  for  the  utter 
suppressing  of  the  saidis  Strang  and  idle  beggers,  as  oon- 
tageous  entmies  to  the  oommoun  weil,  as  for  the  charitabel  re- 
leeving  of  aged  and  impotent  pure  pcopel,  that  the  ordonr  and 
forme  followiug  be  obsorred.'  It  then  contains  a  variety  of 
regulations  against  strong,  idle,anddisorderly  beggars,  who  are ' 
described  as  consisting  of  gone  rally — Ist,  *A1I  idle  peopel  calling 
themselves  Egyptians,  or  any  uther  that  feinzies  them  to  have 
knawlege  of  charming,  propuecie,  oruthors  abused  sciences.' 
2d,  'All  persones  being  haill  and  starke  in  bodie,  and  abill  to 
worke,  alleging  them  to  have  beene  berried  or  burnt  in  sum 
far  pairt  of  tho  real  me,  or  alleging  them  to  be  banished  for 
slauchter  nnd  uthers  wicked  deid^,  and  uthers  nouther  havand 
land  nor  maisters,  nor  using  ony  Inuchful  merchandiee,  craft, 
or  occupation,  quhairby  they  may  win  their  livings,  and  oau 
gire  na  reckoning  how  they  lauclifullie  gel  their  living.'— dd, 
'AH  minstrells,  san^sters,  nnd  tale-tellers,' &c.— 4th, ' All 
rommoun  labourer.<4,  being  personncs  abill  in  bodie,  living 
idle,  aud  fleeing  labour. — 5th, '  All  counterfaicters  of  licenses 
to  beg.' — 6th,*  All  vagabond  schulars  of  the  Universities  of 
St.  Andrew:*,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeoe,  not  licensed  be  the  Hec- 
tor nnd  Dean  of  Faculty.' — And,  7th,  *  Allsohipmen  and  ma- 
riners alleging  themselves  to  be  schtpbrokeu  without  they 
have  sufficient  testinionialles.*  All  the  persons  falling  under 
these  various  descriptions  are  to  be  esteemed  aud  punished 
as  '  Strang  beggars  and  vagabonds.' 

"  Having  thus  dealt  witti  the  classes  of  persons  who  are  to  be 
repressed  and  punished,  the  Act  next  provides  (or  those  who 
are  unable  to  gain  a  livelihood  for  themselves,  and  who  are  to 
be  relieved.  This  branch  of  tlie  statute  is  introduced  by  the 
words — 'And  seeiug  charitie  would  that  the  pure,  aged,  and 
impo!ent  persones  suld  bo  als  ncccsRarilie  provided,  as  the 
vagabonds  and  Strang  beggars  repressed,  and  that  the  aged, 
impotent,  and  pure  people  suld  have  ludgeing  and  abiding 
places  throughout  the  rculme  to  settle  themselves  intil.'  It 
therefore,  1st,  directs  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  inquire  into  the 
state  and  condition  of  hospitals;  2dly,  It  directs  the  magie- 
trates  of  bur^bs,  and  Jusuces  of  the  Peace  of  each  parish,  to 
take  *  inquisition  of  .ill  aged,  pure,  impotent,  and  decayed  per- 
sones borne  within  that  parochine,  or  qubilkes  war  dwelling 
and  had  their  maist  comiuoun  resorte  in  the  saide  paroohine, 
the  last  seven  zeires  bypast,  quhilkcs  of  neccssitie  moo  live 
bee  almes.'  Upon  this  inquisition,  a  register  is  to  be  made 
up,  after  full  inquiry  into  the  circumsianoos  of  the  poor;  and 
particularly,  'quhat  their  ueidefuL  sustentsttion  will  extende 
to  everieoulke.'  This  being  arranged,  the  whole  inhabitants 
of  the  parish  are  to  be  taxed  aud  stented,  '  according  to  the 
estimation  of  their  substance,  without  exception  of  persones 
to  sik  oulkie  charge  and  contribution,  as  sail  be  thocht  expe<* 
dient  and  sufficient  to  susteine  the  saidie  pure  peopil.'  There 
is  a  further  provision,  which  it  may  bo  proper  to  notice — 'Gif 
the  aged  and  impotent  persones  nut  being  sa  diseased,  lamed, 
or  impotent,  hoc  that  they  niny  woorke  in  sum  manner  of 
wark  sail  be,  bee  the  ovreseers  in  ony  parochtn  appoynted  to 
wnrk  aiid  sit  refusis  the  same-~tben,  first,  the  retuser  to  bo 
scourged  and  put  in  the  stokkes;  and,  for  tho  second  fault,  to 
tie  punished  as  vagabounds,  as  said  is.' 

"  The  Act  1061,  c.  8H,  containing  instruetions  to  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  has  also  been  referred  to,  in  so  far  as  regards  tho 
taking  up  a  list  of  the  poor  twice  a  year,—*  into  which  num- 
ber therv  shall  no  person  be  received  who  are  any  way  able  to 
gain  their  owu  living;'— and  overseers  are  to  be  appointed  *  to 
make  due  tryal  and  examination  of  the  condition  and  number 
of  such  poor,  aged,  aick,  latne,  and  impotent  inhabitants 
of  the  said  paroch,  who  (of  themselves)  have  not  to  niaintaiu 
ihem,  nor  are  able  to  work  for  their  living ;  as  also  of  all  or- 
phans and  other  poor  children  within  the  said  paroch,  who 
are  left  destitute  of  all  help.'  Thcs?  persona  are  to  be  en- 
rolled in  the  list,  and  provided  for ;  and  tho  overseers  are  to 
make  trial  of  their  behaviour, — that '  if  any  of  them  being  su 
piovided  shall  go  abroad  to  beg,  or  oiherwayes  miscarry 
themselves,  or  shall  refuse,  being  able  to  work,  anv  manner  of 
work  tliat  they  are  able  to  perform  in  such  oases,  they  are  to 
be  punished. 

"  The  Act  1063,  c.  10,  also  contains  provisions  coiioeming^ 
beggars  aud  VHj^abonds,  ratifying  the  former  statutes, — 
'  With  this  addition,  that  strong  beggars,  with  their  Uilnis, 
be  employed  in  common  works,  and  that  they  shall  contiouo 
servanu  therein  duriug  their  lifetimes. '  It  further  iiarrutes^ 
that  the  chief  cause  *  that  vagabonds  aud  idle  persons  do  yet 
so  mnch  abound,  hath  been,  that  there  were  few  or  no  com- 
mon works  then  erected  in  the  kingdom,  who  might  take  and 
employ  the  saids  idle  persons  in  their  service.'  It,  tberefore» 
authorises  all  persona  who  have  manufactories  within  the 
kingdom,  to  seise  upon  and  apprehend  '  tho  persons  of  an/ 
vagabonds  who  shall  be  found  begging,  or  whu,  being  master- 
less  and  out  of  service,  have  not  wherewith  to  maintain  them- 
selves by  their  own  means  and  work,  and  to  employ  iheo  lor 
their  aer? io«  m  ttiey  ahaU  see  fit,— ih«  same  being  doiM  wiA 
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the  adviee  of  the  respective  Magistrats  of  the  place  where 
they  shall  he  seized  upon.*  Work  being  thus  provided,  the 
persons  b^  whom  the  provision  has  been  made  are  to  be  paid 
at  a  certain  fixed  rate  by  the  parish. 

"  Such  appf'ar  to  l»e  ibe  important  provisions  of  the  law  con- 
nected with  this  sulject;  aud.  assuredly,  the  present  peti- 
tioner,— who,  ex  concessis,  can  find  no  employuu-nt  of  any  kind, 
and  who  is  willinjr  to  work,  but  who  must  not  beg,  and  yei 
who  has  no  way  of  obtaining  relief,  but  by  alms, — cannot  be 
described  as  a  wrong  doiT,  and  be  liable  in  punishment. 
Whether  the  act  last  quoted  has  been  carried  into  execution 
or  nor,  it,  as  well  as  the  previous  statutes,  proceed  upon  the 
necessary  assumpiion,  that  parties  who  are  unable  to  win 
their  livelihood  by  the  Libour  of  their  hands,  are  entitled  to 
relief.  Poverty,  combined  with  idleness,  does  not  give  such  a 
claim, — for  every  one  must  work  if  he  can.  If  he  l»c  impotent 
or  sick,  find  so  cannot  work,  he  is  entitled  to  relief.  But,  if 
the  inabiliiy  to  work  and  the  rightof  relief  be  co-existcnt,  how 
can  it  be  the  law,  that  a  person  who  is  sick,  and  so  cannot 
work,  must  not  be  allowed  to  starve,— but  that  a  person  not 
yet  sick,  but  equally  unable  to  work,  becaubc  he  can  fiet  no- 
thing to  do,  shall  be  allowed  to  starve,  or  at  least  be  allowcil 
to  become  sick  and  wasted, — and  thus  more  likely  to  continue 
a  permanent  burden, — before  the  time  arrives  when  he  sh  ill 
be  entitled  to  relief  ?  Surely  this  is  inconsistent  even  with  the 
cautious  and  prudent  charity  of  the  law,  on  the  principle  of 
which  the  relieving  part  of  the  Act  1579  proceeds.  The  word 
used,  among  otheis,  is  the  'impotent,'  who  are  generally  to 
be  provided  for ; — and  why  ?— merely  because  they  cannot  pro 
Tide  for  themselves.  But  impotency  cannot  mean  mere  want 
of  bodily  strength, — else  where  is  the  remedy  for  the  idiot  or 
maniac  ?  Why,  indeed,  should  strength  of  b^ody  be  an  exemp- 
tion ? — bat  because  it  implies,  in  the  ordinary  case,  the  power 
of  getting  the  means  of  subsistence  by  industry.  But  if  pub 
*.  — . — X *  : . —  «..„M...x-ui_  A-  .L  .  — ^y,  rendei 
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lie  calamity,  not  in  any  way  attributable  to  the  party,  render 
this  impossible,  he  is  as  '  impotent'  to  work  as  if  he  ' 
tho  use  of  his  limbs,  or  the  use  of  hij  reason. 


•  On  these  views  of  the  statutes  the  Lord  Ordinary  would 
have  proceeded,  had  this  been  an  application  for  the  direct 
relief  of  an  able-bcdied  person  thrown  out  of  all  employment 
owing  to  public  calamity  of  any  kind.  But  it  is  most  satis- 
factory to  find,  that  the  precise  point  has  been  atljudioated  by 
the  Court,  in  the  case  of  Pollock  v.  Darling,  17th  Januaiy, 
1804,  Mor.  I0,d91.  That  ease,  no  doubt,  appears  to  have 
been  carried  by  a  narrow  majority,  and  against  the  opinion 
of  Lord-President  Campbell.  But  it  was  most  deliberately 
argued  on  informations,  in  a  hearing  in  presence,  and  after- 
Wards  on  petition  and  answers; — and  the  Lord  Ordinary  is 
not  aware  of  any  judicial  opinions  since  that  date,  shaking 
its  authority.  Kothing  condemnatory  of  that  judgmoftt  ap- 
pears to  hftve  fallen  from  the  Court  in  the  case  of  the  Abbey 
Parish  of  Paislev,  20th  November,  1821, — where  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  Sheriff  had  no  jurisdiction  to  review  a  judg- 
ment of  the  Heritors  and  Kirk-Session,  refusing  relief  to  able- 
bodied  men.  But  some  of  the  Court  '  indicated  an  opinion, 
that  if  the  Heritors  and  Kirk-Seseion  had  refused  to  meet, 
and  to  take  the  petition  into  consideration,  a  complaint  to  the 
Sheriff  wonld  have  been  competent  to  oblige  them  to  do  so.' 
No  doubt,  the  Court  was  not  then  called  on  to  review  the 
judgment  of  1804;  but  had  the  relief  claimed  appeared  to 
have  been  palpably  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of  our  law, 
the  remark  here  made  would  not  have  been  one  natural  to  arise. 
"  This  case  of  Pollock  has  sto^^d  on  the  books,  so  fur  as  ap- 
pears, uncontradicted  for  upwards  of  40  years.  Mr.  Tait,  m 
bis  work  on  the  powers  and  duties  of  Justices  of  the  Peace, 
published  in  1815,  notices  it  without  any  disapprobation,  or 
stating  that  its  authority  had  been  doubted  by  lawyers.  He 
thus  describes  the  persons  to  whom  relief  is  to  be  given : — 
'  Cause  of  Poverty. — The  persons  relieved  are  either  those 
who  require  permanent  relief,  whether  partial  or  total,  who 
are  commonly  called  the  ordinary  poor,  and  who  form  the  roll 
made  up  at  the  meeting  already  mentioned,  or  those  who  re- 
quire only  temporary  relief,  whether  partial  or  total — (here 
Pollock's  case  is  referred  to) — who  are  commonly  called  the 
eztraordinanr  poor,  and  who  are  not  usually  entered  upon 
that  roIL'  The  question  now  under  consideration  involves 
no  point  as  to  Uie  extent  to  which  relief  is  to  be  given  ;  and, 
of  course,  when  employment  can  be  found,  the  right  of  relief 
of  the  able-bodied  man,  who  can  then  procure  sustentatioo 
for  himself,  ceases.  Mr.  Uutchison,— in  the  third  edition  of 
bis  Treatise  on  the  Justice  of  Peace  Law,  vol.  ii.,  p.  56,  also 
published  in  1810, — notices  the  case  fully  in  a  note;  and,  in- 
stead of  disapproving  of  it,  he  quotes  from  Mr.  Malthus  in 
this  way  ; — *  Even  Mr.  Malthus,  the  formidable  opponent  of 
a  compulsory  provision  for  the  poor,  allows  the  propriety  of 
giving  occasional  assistance  under  temporary  distress.' — 'At 
the  same  time,  we  must  not  forget  that  both  humanity  and 
tme  policy  imperiously  require  that  we  should  give  every 
Msiata&«e  to  the  poor  oa  these  oooaoions  that  the  nAture  of 


the  case  will  admit  If  provisions  were  to  eontinne  at  the 
price  of  scarcity,  thewa^res  of  labour  must  necessarily  rise,  or 
sickness  and  famine  would  quickly  dtmini»h  the  number  of 
labourers ;  and  the  supply  of  labour  being  unequal  to  the  de- 
mand, its  price  would  soon  rise  in  a  still  greater  proportloa 
than  the  price  of  provisions.  But  even  one  or  two  y^ars  of 
scarcity, — if  the  poor  were  left  entirely  to  shift  for  thems<^Ues, 
— might  produce  some  effect  of  this  kind  ;  and,  consequemh, 
it  is  our  interest,  as  well  as  our  duty,  to  give  them  temporary 
aid  in  such  seasoi^of  distress.' — '  Principles  of  Populaiioo, 
B.  in.,  chap.  6  of  Poor  Laws.'  Mr.  Hutchison  himself  ob- 
serves, p.  64, — *  As  the  best  remedy  against  a  summary  list  of 
permanent  poor,  it  has  always  been  the  practice  to  assist  per- 
sons who,  by  misfortune  or  disease,  or  oiher  circumstaucei, 
are  disabled  for  a  time  from  maintaining  their  families.  Aad 
even  when  the  necessary  relief  is  not  of  such  extent,  or  for 
Huch  a  period  of  time,  as  makes  it  worth  while  to  place  the 
distressed  individual  on  the  roll,  still  it  is  usual  in  pFsctic« 
to  afford  such  supplies  as  the  exigency  requires.  By  meani 
of  these  seasonable  supplies,  many, — who  would  have  beea 
irretrievably  ruined,  or  prematurely  cut  off,  leaving  their 
families  a  permanent  burden  on  the  public, — are  restored  to 
the  exercise  of  their  lawful  industry,  and  afterwards,  iostesd 
of  needing  further  aid,  sometimes  thankfully  repay  the  money 
so  seasonably  advanced  to  them/ 

*'  Mr.  Dunlop  indeed  observes,  that  this  case  of  Darling  was 
one, — not  at  the  instance  of  the  poor  themselves,  but  of  a 
party  who  had  been  assessed.  The  Lord  Ordinarr  caanot 
see  tlie  force  of  that  observation,  as  detracting  from  the 
authority  of  tho  jud)(ment ;  because,  if  the  unemployed  ls« 
bourers  were  not  by  law  entitled  to  relief,  no  assessment 
for  such  a  purpose  could  be  legal ;  and  if  the  assessment  was 
not  legal,  the  party  who  complained  was  not  bound  to  pay  it, 
and  yet  he  was  found  liable.  Nor  was  the  case  argued  on  any 
such  narrow  grounds.  Mi*.  Dunlop  also  observes,  that  the 
inexpediency  of  the  system  sanctioned  by  that  judgment  has 
been  generally  acknowledged — and  Mr.  Monypenny  (a  asms 
which  cannot  be  referred  to  on  this,  or  any  other  subject, 
without  the  most  profound  respect)  doubts  the  authority  of 
the  decision,  as  establishing  a  general  doctrine  which  be 
considers  materially  altering  tlic  character  of  the  Scottish 
systonj  of  poor-laws.  The  Lord  Ordinary,  even  if  satisfied  of 
the  inexpediency  of  the  judgment  (into  which  he  does  not 
consider  himself  judicially  entitled  to  inquire),  would  stiU 
hold  it  binding.  It  does  not  appear  to  him,  with  due  de- 
ference, to  make  any  alteration  on  the  character  of  our  sys- 
tem. It  does  not  give  the  able-bodied  a  direct  and  imme- 
diate claim  for  relief,  or  for  work.  It  does  not  pot 
the  able-bodied,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  on  a  foot- 
ing with  those  who  are  physically  impotent.  But  merelv  de- 
termines that,  under  the  pressure  of  a  public  calamity— woere 
it  is  admitted  or  proved  that  a  person  cannot  find  the  means 
of  subsistence,  however  anxious  to  labour  for  his  daily  bretd 
— that  person  who  must  not  beg  is^  while  the  pressure  id 
distress  is  upon  him,  entitled,  as  of  right*  to  paroehial  relief. 
He  is  not  to  be  cast  aside  until  he  become  physically  nnable 
to  work,  when  relief  would  be  extended  to  him  at  a  tiiae 
when,  in  all  human  probability,  it  would  comie  too  late.  U 
was  well  observed,  in  the  case  of  Pollock  and  Darting,  that 
'  a  general  assessment  alone  is  calculated  for  a  prompt,  suf- 
ficient, and  comprehensive  relief,  part  cularly  for  great  and 
occasional  distresses.  The  fund  must  be  already  provided, 
the  system  matured,  and  laws  proportionate  to  the  evil  musi 
be  ready,  otherwise  the  misery  of  the  labouring  elasses  of  the 
community  will  run  to  such  a  height,  that  what  has  been  re 
fused  in  charity  will  be  taken  bv  force;  and  the  voice  of  law 
being  drowned,  the  clamours  of  nature^  anare^,  and  insur- 
rection, will  universally  prevail.' 

"Nor  is  it  immaterial  to  observe  that,  if  the  decision 
in  this  case  had  been  considered  inconsistent  witii  the 
genius  of  our  law,  and  that  able-bodied  men  were,  in 
respect  of  their  strength  of  limbs,  to  be  exoladed  froa 
parochial  relief,  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  views  of 
policy  to  which  Mr.  Dunlop  refers  were  not  act^  on  in  the 
recent  statute,  8  and  9  Vict.,  c.  83,  specially  passed  '  for  th« 
amendment  and  better  administration  of  the  laws  retating  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Scotland.'  Ceruinly  tbM  siatnte 
does  not  confer  any  new  right.  But  if  the  judjgmeat  of  the 
Court,  in  1804,  was  disapproved  of,  either  as  uofoanded  u 
law,  or  as  impolitic  in  jurisprudence,  it  was  strani^e  that  a 
privilege  thus  improperly  declared  to  belong  to  Uie  able- 
bodied  should  not  have  been  taken  away.  All  the  prorisen 
we  have  on  the  subject,  however,  is  contained  in  ilie68tb 
section,  which  enacts—'  That  from  and  after  the  |Mi*«iiig  o( 
this  act,  all  assessments  imposed  aud  levied  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  shall  extend  and  be  applicable  to  the  nlief  of  oc- 
casional, as  well  9S  permanent  poor:  provided  alway*  tbat 
nothing  herein-contained  shall  be  held  to  oonfer*  right  t« 
demand  relief  024  able-bodied  persons  out  01  mofii^fmmxi^* 
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"IL  Boterenif  it  could  be  hold,  upon  a  riff  id  mterpretfttion 

of  the  sUtutes,  that  the  petitioner  is  not  entitled  to  direct  re- 
lief for  himself,  it  by  no  moiins  follows  thnt  children  tinder 
10  years  of  «^  hare  no  cUim  for  relief.  These  children  are 
poor— hATing  no  means  of  sabsisteoce  of  their  own.  They 
are  impotent— rthat  is,  nnablo  to  work.  Tbey  are  below  thr 
a?e  when  the  l-iw  represses  idle  and  vsirabond  be^trars. 
Tbey  snrely  would  be  entitled  to  bejr.  if  able  to  do  so.  Keep- 
ine  in  riew  police  regulitions,  the  Inspector  do#'s  not  pre- 
senile this  course  for  their  obtaining  a  livelihood,  and  some 
of  them  are  too  yonng  even  to  be  able  to  ao  a  bout.  The  father 
i<  admitted  to  hare  no  raeans  by  which  he  can  support  them. 
If  he  desert  them  uttetly — that  is,  do  not  come  near  the  hovel 
in  which  they  may  be — it  is  admitted  that  thev  would  be  en- 
titled to  relief.  If  he  be  imprisoned,  and  so  be  unable,  as  it 
is  presumed,  to  ^ive  them  aid,  their  claim  is  equally  cle.nr. 
And  why  ?  Not  in  respect  of  the  mere  fact  of  imprisonment 
—but  in  respect  of  the  presumed  in:»biUty  of  the  father,  in 
foeh  a  case,  to  gire  them  help.  Yet  a  tailor  or  shoeinakcr  in 
prison,  if  he  can  get  work,  maybe  able  to  support  his  chil- 
dreo.  fiat  how  can  this  petitioner,  who  has  not  a  crust  for 
bitnMlf,  hare  wherewithal  to  help  them  ?  Thev  are  utterly 
deitimte— they  are  poor  and  impotent— and  thus  directly 
viibia  the  protection,  and  within  the  charity  of  the  law. 

"In  the  very  words  of  the  preamble  of  the  act  1?\79,  they 

«' impotent  and  pnre' people  whom  •  charity  wald'  'suM 

be necessariJie  provided/  and  *sold  have  lod^^ein  and  abidin*; 

pbcei  throughoQt  the  mime  to  settle  themselves  intil.'    They 

are  ilso  ^rsons  'qubilksof  ni*cessitie  mnn  live  be  almes.' 

They  are  m  the  words  of  the  act  1«0I,  c.  38— 'persons  who 

hive  Doi  to  maintain  them*—*  nor  are  able  to  work  for  their 

hrin j'— '  poor  rhildren  who  are  left  destitute  of  all  h-lp.' 

To  tell  them,  that  they  are  to  be  fed  upon  the  legal  oblitja- 

tion  of  the  father  to  support  his  children  when  the  father 

ha«  nothinj;— to  say,  that  out  of  the  church  collections  the 

Kirk.Ses<ton  may  or  may  not,  as  it  pleases,  pivo  them  aid — 

i<  n'l  legal  answer  to  their  demand.     It  is  true  that  the  be- 

ceroleDt  occasionally  establish  soup-kitch6ns,  and  large  funds 

^  sometintea  raised  in  cases  of  public  calamity,  and  th;it 

relief  may  perhaps  be  thus  obtained  when  the  funds  last,  and 

accor-!i»^  to  the  bounty  of  the  distribntors.    But  in  law  this 

1^  notbin?.    As  to  these  occasional  funds,  some  mav  think 

them  well  administered,  and  some  may  think  them  ill  admi- 

aiit^red— many  refuse  to  subscribe— and  many,  for  reasons 

gsodor  bad,  cease  to  continue  their  subscriptions.     They  are 

stjmetimes  nej^lected  from  caprice,  or  justly  condemned  for 

m;wian.igement.    They  aro  raised  without  Obligation,  and 

^ij  be  abandoned  without  cause.     And  to  observe,  that  in 

'jj'*  *ay  these  children  may  not  utterly  perish,  is  only  to  say. 

i!t*t  the  law  will  give  no  helping  hnnd  to  save  them,  but  send 

tiipm  adrift  on  the  precarious  waters  of  common  charity  or 

"r«h  caprice,  whose  waves  may  cast  them  forth,  or  whose 

>oorces  mav  be  dried  np. 

"Even  if  the  father  have  the  means,  and  spend  them  in  de- 
lautliery,  his  unnatural  conduct  will  not  relieve  the  parish  In 
the  firei  instance.  The  law  will  see  that  the  impotent  and 
"le-titufe  ehildreo  are  supported,  and  action  will  lie  aguinst 
ibefither  to  make  good  the  advances  out  of  any  rac:ui<)  he 
n^T  p«:>s«e9s.  It  may  be  right  to  keep  in  mind,  as  Lord  Ful- 
jrton  observed  in  the  case  of  Pride  v.  The  Heritors  and 
wrk-Seasion  of  Ceres; — *  When  a  panper  comes  for  needful 
wsientation,  be  cannot  bo  met  with  the  answer  that  he  may  go 
jiC^:RitrpIatK>ns.  Bustentationmustbegivenm  the  first  instance. 
by  the  parish,  which  may  seek  its  relief  against  thuso  bound 
lJ»lirnent  the  p.iuper.'  But  really,  in  the  present  case,  the 
n?V  of  relief  against  the  father  can  be  of  very  liitlo  impor- 
tiice ;  for  it  is  admitted  that  be  has  nothing,  and  can  earn 
noihinfr.  He  cannot  help  the  children—  and  tbey  cannot  sup- 
port themselves.     Therefore,  as  was  well  observed  by  Lord  I 


Jeffrey  in  the  Ceres  OMe— *Itw<rald  be  an  extraordinary 
thing  indeed,  if  a  man  should,  in  a  civilized  community,  not 
have  a  right  to  necessary  eusteniation,  which  is  a  right  to  live, 
and  lies  deeper  than  the  right  of  property  itself.'  But  we  do 
not  need  to  go  beyond  the  statutes.  The  statute  1579  took 
away  the  right  of  beggim; — and  in  lieu  thereof,  which  was  a 
resource,  *  ^ave  a  clear  vested  right  to  have  needful  relief.' 
On  these  grounds,  the  Lord  Ordmary  affirma  the  Judgment 
oftheBherilf." 

There  is,  amongst  all  the  reasons  of  complaint  existing 
in  this  coQDtry,  one  great  consolation  in  the  equitable  course 
of  justice.  The  ndministration  of  the  law  may  be  slow,  but 
it  is  pure.  The  administrators  are  fallible,  but  their  inten- 
tions are  undoubted,  and  the  pcor,  when  they  can  get  into 
the  courts,  have  an  ^qual  hope  of  justice  with  the  wealthiest 
in  the  land.  y 

We  have  referred  to  the  Glasgow  Association  for  the 
asaiBtance  of  the  poor  in  such  cases  as  we  have  quoted.  It 
is  a  useful  society  ;  but,  like  many  other  similar  sooieties, 
hampered  in  ita  operations  by  the  insnificiency  of  funds.  In 
this  last  case,  the  parish  of  Govan,  aided  by  the  parochial 
stamina  of  Scotknd,  has  appealed  from  the  liOrd  Ordtnar}'. 
In  the  management  of  such  cases  there  are  oonsiderable 
expenses  incurred  ;  and  if  those  Scotchmen  who  may 
think  that  little  children  should  not  be  starved  in  their 
country  because  their  father  happens  not  to  be  ill  of  fever, 
would  assist  the  8cx*iety,  by  their  subscriptions,  in  working 
out  this  case,  they  would  be  doing  something  towards  the  vin- 
dication of  that  country  from  an  indelible  stain  of  cruelty  to 
the  helpless  and  unfortunate  young. 

We  believe  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  if  William  Lindsay 
luid  committed  crime,  and  been  justly  banished  or  impri- 
soned for  his  conduct,  that  the  Board  would  not  have  hesi- 
tated in  relieving  his  children.  Thai  is  the  difference 
made  in  this  case  between  an  honest  man  and  a  thief ;  and 
we  think  that  political  economy  commits  a  great  mistake 
in  this  instance.  It  sets  snares  for  drawing  men  into 
crime  ;  bccaut$c  a  father,  who  was  enabled  to  resist  the 
ordinary  temptations  of  personal  want,  and  so  on,  might 
not  liave  sufficiently  strong  principles  to  resist  the  know- 
ledge that  his  virtue  was  the  only  remaining  barrier  be- 
tween his  starving  children  and  their  daily  bread. 

Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  decision  in  this  case, 
enough  is  done  to  shake  the  law,  if  these  enormities  can  be 
legally  maintained.  And  it  is  a  most  vicious  law.  In  that 
same  city  Glasgow,  during  1847*  the  numl)er  of  deaths  was 
over  eujhteen  thoutandf  or  one  in  twenty  of  the  inhabitants; 
and  while  we  seek  to  use  neither  strong  nor  irritating 
expressions,  yet  wc  shall  not  be  withheld  from  signifying 
our  doubt,  that  the  diseases  which  caused  this  frightful  rate 
of  mortality  might  have  been,  in  many  coses,  traced  to  a 
deficient  Poor-law,  and  an  obduiate  "political  economy.'' 
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^  deifriptwe  Atitu  of  Asiratuyiny,  and  Phytical  ajnd  Poli- 
t'fnl  Otography.    By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Milner,  M.A. 

London  :  WilUatn  8.  Orr  &  Co.     Parts  I.  and  II. 
It  is  difficult  to  jndge  a  work  of  this  extensive  character 
from  ports  1  and  2 ;  but  they   are  got  up  in  the  style 
of  tbe"  Gallery  of  Nature,"  a  very  popular  book,  by  the 
isme  author. 

The  plates  are  most  beantiftilly  executed,  the  letterpress 
s  po]  ttlitr  aoA  |ile«8ing  -for  »  wcnk  of  tfaia  description,  and 


the  price  is  amazingly  low.  This  atlas  of  the  heavens 
above,  and  of  tbe  earth  and  seas  below,  is  a  comprehensive 
undertaking  ;  and  the  two  parts  ah*eady  published  lead  to 
high  expectations  of  its  future  value. 


Find^fCs  Illuitrated  Edition  of  Byron^t  Talei  and  Poemi. 
Part  I.     London  :  Wm.  S.  Orr  &  Co. 

If  it  be  a  creditable  thtug  to  circulate  good  poetry  and  fine 
engravings,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  the  publishers  of  ih\% 
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edition  are  heaping  up  credit  to  themselTes  ;  and  if  it  be 
a  profitable  matter,  which  is  more  doubtfol,  they  should  be 
enriched.  This  edition  commences  with  "the  Giaour;" 
and  the  designs  are  hy  Mr.  Warren. 


Buth  Life  in  Atutralia.  Bj  H.  W.  Hajgrath,  Esq.,  (form- 
ing No.  58  of  Murray's  Home  and  Colonial  Library.) 
London :  John  Murray. 
The  cheapest  serial  of  the  day,  taking  into  account  qua- 
lity, is  published  under  the  title  we  have  quoted.  We 
have  read  many  of  the  Nos.  with  much  interest.  The 
selection  is  varied  and  useiiil ;  and  forms  a  compact  and  a 
oomprehensive  little  library  in  itself.  This  narrative  of  Bush 
life  in  Australia — ^to  us,  who  have  never  been  in  Australia — 
appears  lo  be  written  with  the  view  of  telling  truth  of  that 
far  land — ^the  deprivations,  the  pleasures,  and  the  pursuits 
of  its  people. 

There  are  many  persons  who  dream  of  emigrating  to 
Australia.  It  may  induce  non-adventurous*  individuals  to 
take  rather  a  shepherd's  life  at  home.  To  others  it  will 
be  a  charm,  like  Bobinson  Crusoe,  which  is  said  to  have 
half-manned  the  British  navy,  and  persuade  them  to  in- 
crease the  stock-farmers  and  copper-miners  of  the  South. 


A  Treatise  on  Diet  and  Regimen,  By  William  Henry 
Bobertson,  M.D.  Fourth  edition.  London :  John  Church- 
hill. 
A  Pi^iN,  and,  apparently,  a  sensible  book,  on  subjects 
that  interest,  or  should  interest  every  one.  We  can- 
not say  less  for  it,  in  truth  ;  and  our  practical  expe- 
rience scarcely  enables  us  to  say  more.  The  rules  laid 
down  are,  we  are  sure,  very  good  rules  indeed,  for  those  who 
can  observe  them  ;  but  the  world  goes  often  between  a  man 
and  diet,  and  regimen.  The  popularity  of  the  work  is 
evinced  by  this  edition,  which  has  been  published  in  ports, 
and  is  now  complete,  being  the  fourth. 


TTte  Favorit*,  Library.     London  :  Grant  and  Griffith. 

No.  I.  of  another  serial,  very  tastefully  bound,  and  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  little  favourites.  Mrs.  Leicester's 
school,  by  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  occupies  the  first  tiny 
volume  ;  and  those  who  want  a  little  book  for  little  girls  to 
teach  them  contentment — the  best  lesson  they  can  learn, 
eannot  do  wrong  in  putting  them  to  Mrs.  Leicester's  school, 
where,  with  other  inducements,  the  fee  is  low;  and  there 
are  engravings. 


Glas- 


OHmptes  of  the  Beautiful,    By  James  Henderson 
gow  :  David  Chambers.     I  vol. 

The  poet  author  is  a  workman  in  one  of  the  potteries  of 
Glasgow.  We  do  not  know  any  reason  for  the  title  of  the 
volume,  but  tliat  is  of  no  importance  whatever.  One  name 
is  as  good  as  another  in  such  matters.  The  volume  contains 
more  truth  than  poetry,  and  it  is  by  no  means  devoid  of 
the  latter.  The  various  poems  having  been  written  for 
local  journals,  were  probably  enough  knocked  together  ra- 
pidly ;  but  one  and  all  evince  a  good  heart,  and  a  clear  head 
— qualities  that  are  not  always  the  lot  of  poets.  The  best 
poem  in  the  volume,  "  A  Theme  for  the  Thoughtless,"  is  so, 
perhaps,  from  being  a  very  close  imitation — the  best  of 
9iany  that  we  Imve  seen— of  one  of  Hood's  celebrated 
poems. 

The  different  pieces  have  been  already  published,  and  we 
fve,  therefore,  less  anxious  to  take  extracts  from  themj 


while  the  following,  though  a  fair  enough  speclmeii  of  the 
author's  poetry,  is  an  unfair  example  of  his  sentiments;  ibr 
he  is  a  lover  of  peace,  and  sings  his  sweetest  songs  of  petce, 
although  that 'does  not  necessarily  prevent  a  man  from 
feeling  a  little  patriotism  on  spots  that  brave  and  booest 
men  made  classic. 

"  And  here  my  footsteps  waadsied 

Li  boyhood's  time  of  ^ee. 
Where  the  river's  rolling  waters 

Plow  downward  to  the  sea; 
Li  scenes  of  deathless  story. 

Where  the  noble  and  the  brave 
Waved  high  the  sword  of  freedom. 
And  found  the  warrior's  grave. 
"  My  oonntry !  0  my  eonntry ! 
How  dark  thy  fate  the  while, 
When  the  hoary  tyrant  deluged 
With  blood  thy  sacred  soil ! 
My  country !  0  my  countiy  ! 
All  glorious  was  the  hour. 
When  thy  sons  rushed  forth  to  battle 

'Gainst  the  fell  invader's  power. 
**  Sweet  songs  are  sung  to  Qatha, 

Whose  floods  are  broad  and  deep ; 
And  the  Forth's  fiiir  winding  vraten 

From  the  far  red  mountains  sweep ! 
But  wild  and  wondrous  grandear 

Bemaim  on  Canon's  banks. 
Where  the  mighty  heroes  slumber 

Who  fired  the  martial  ranks  \ 
'*  Ah !  memory's  mounful  sadness 

Will  brighter  dreams  edipae. 
And  a  deed  of  bloody  treason 
Brings  curses  to  my  lips  : 
Oh.  WaUace !  godlike  Wallace ! 
While  I  thy  wrongs  deplore. 
The  heart  might  thirst  for  vengeance^ 

As  the  vulture  thirsts  for  goie. 
"  O  saviour  of  my  oonntry ! 

O  friend  of  God  and  man ! 
Thy  sword,  like  the  blazing  metfor. 
Was  the  hght  of  freedom's  van : 
Eor  the  lion  tears  the  hunter. 

And  the  fierce  wolf  standa  at  bagr. 
And  the  furious  stag  gores  wUdly, 

When  the  spear  is  poised  to  slay. 
*'  Ho !  raise  the  song  of  triumph. 

For  deeds  of  valour  done ; 
Ho !  swell  the  glorious  pspan. 

For  battles  fought  and  won  ; 
And  thy  gurgling  streams,  O  Oamm, 

Shall  siog  as  their  waters  roam. 
With  the  music  of  thy  torrents 

That  dash  the  rocks  with  foam  1 
"  And  here  my  footsteps  wandered 

In  boyhood^s  time  of  glee. 
Where  the  noble  rolling  river 
Flows  downward  to  the  sea. 
And  here  I  fain  wonld  slnmber — 

The  green  turf  on  my  breast. 
With  its  wild  melodious  murmurs 
To  lullaby  my  rest." 

This  little  river,  more  famed  for  its  ironworks  than  il* 
scenery,  might  not,  perhaps,  seem  quite  so  romantic  to  » 
stranger's  eye ;  and  wheu  last  we  saw  it,  there  seemwi  i'ttli 
poetry  in  its  muddy  waters.  But  "home"  is  a  strong  K** 
judice,  and  there  is  never  after  any  otlier  home  like  that  J 
boyhood's  days ;  and  no  other  river  so  beantiihl  as  the  *'T\se 
of  youth." 


Pa##to»i'»  Progrett,     By  a  Northmidhmder.     Lond<»: 
William  Pickering. 
W«  can  neither  tell  why  thia  title  i^  ifpvided  to  ^ 
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Ljrics,  nor  why  they  are  pablished  anonymoasly  ;  for  no 
nun  need  be  uluuned  to  acknowledge  them  before  this  criti- 
cil  vorlcL  There  are  the  prettiest  gtms  in  this  thin  Tolome 
M  we  haye  met  for  many  a  long  day.  The  poet — a 
rentable  poet — ^to  be  well-known,  and  to  claim,  and  have 
conceded  to  hhn  a  high  place  amongst  poets,  hereafter,  if  he 
pleues— is  a  good  hater — bat  so  far  as  his  book  sayeth,  of 
thofe  things  only  which  we  shoald  all  detest.  The  follow- 
ing lines  are  strong  proof  on  that  point : — 

**!  lee  them  in  their  wan  despair ; 

I  Me  them  pinched  and  pining  there ; 

The  children  of  oar  peopled  hie, 

Flnng  forth  to  famish,  from  their  toil. 

While  Mammon's  hoof  is  trampling  down 

The  fairest  of  the  Field  and  Town ; 

Oh  what  are  all  those  grie&  of  mine 

That  I  should  idly  mope  and  whine ! 

Arise,  my  Sonl ;  Tyrannic  Wrong 

In  rock-built  battlements  ia  strong ; 

Bat  bnsy  Truth  is  mining  there 

To  toss  their  ramparts  in  the  air. 

Arise !  arise !  The  conflict  comes 

With  other  sounds  than  tramps  and  drums ; 

And  Tyrants  in  the  death-grip  feel 

The  stab  of  something  more  than  steeL** 


The  lyric  that  we  copy  next  has  a  sad  and  pleasing  in- 
terest arouDd  it,  that  hides  the  kernel — ^the  originality  of 
the  "  illustrations" — if  art  will  lend  a  name  to  poetry — 
the  illustrations  of  a  grief  that  has  consumed  itself,  and 
left  a  blank  behind  : — 

**  The  wandering  breeze  on  the  branch  alit, 

And  the  branch  was  bended  low ; 
But  her  head  is  bowed  down  lower  than  it 
Where  the  fresh  breese  ne*er  shall  blow. 
The  Tiolets  fling 
In  the  opening  spring 
Their  parple  fragrance  there ; 
Bat  damp  and  cold 
Is  the  wormy  mould 
Beneath  those  flowrets  fair. 
**  The  wiUow  droops  when  the  waters  stray 

As  they  wind  on  their  Doamy  track ; 
And  the  dew  it  kissed  in  gladness  away 
It  weeps  in  sadness  back. 
Oh,  merry  and  sad 
Were  the  days  I  had 
When  iny  youth  was  in  its  prime ; 
Bot  my  mirth  is  crost, 
And  my  grief  is  lost. 
In  the  formkas  gulph  of  Time." 


POLITICAL    REGISTEB. 


The  leading  political  topics  of  the  month  are  oon- 

oeeted  with  foreign  politics.     They  are  discussed  in 

fonner  pages ;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  them 

farther  here.     There  is,  indeed,  one  feature  in  the  wars 

tlist  now  disturb  Europe,  most  interesting  and  painful. 

^ith  the  exception  of  Prance,  they  are  wars  of  races. 

The  (punris  of  the  Sclares  with  the  Germans  led  to  the 

bombardment  of  Prague.    Similar  quarrels  in  Hungary 

Guised  the  battling  at  Pesth.     Both  cities  belong  to 

Austria,  and  to  eastern  Europe,  and  the  importance 

of  these  events  is  oyerlooked  in  the  west.      In  Italy, 

the  war  originates  again  in  a  difference  of  races.  There 

is  00  politind  cause  of  fighting  between  the  Austrians 

and  theLombards.  All  those  political  immunities  that  the 

Lombards  can  expect  in  connexion  with  Sardinia  were 

offered  to  them  by  Austria — that  is  to  say,  by  Austria 

revolationized  and  reformed.     Even  as  a  despotism,  the 

GoTemment  of  Austria  was  mild  and  paternal.  There  can 

^  no  doubt,  that  all  who  were  willing  not  to  think,  or  even 

not  to  speak  or  write  what  they  thought,  could  live  quietly 

^  peaceabfy  beside  their  vines,  and  under  their  mul- 

^^  trees  in  Lombardy.    It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that 

the  people  were  wealthier  than  their  neighbours.    They 

were  not  ground  down  by  any  oppressive  exactions. 

The  lot  fell  to  Austria,  agunst  its  will,  m  1815;  and  its 

^abseqaent  arrangements  are  creditable  rather  than  other- 

^  to  the  Austrian  Court.     The  authorities  at  Vienna 

had  ]iti]e  of  tbe  energy  in  governing  that  belongs  to 

the  Northern  court.     This  war,  therefore,  springs  from 

<iiJerence  of  race.     The  same  cause  that  has  led  the 

Germans  against  the  Danes,   is  binding  Ihe  Sclaves 

<^?ainst  tbe  Germans ;  and  in  our  country  is  arming  the 

^h  peasant  with  cheap  rifles  and  pike  heads.     Are 

men  again  to  become  children  P     Must  we  ever  turn  in 

the  barbarous  circles  of  the  middle  ages — ^the  circles  of 

Sclavonic  and  Teutonic — of  Saxon  and  Celt  P     Have 

ve  oome*  thus  far  in  the  world's  history  for  the  eipress 

purpose  of  IdlHng  each  other  in  breaking  up  political 

(t)mbinations,  beomse  one  set  of  our  ancestors  crossed 

/rom  Ada  ijttko  Europe  some  centuries  before  another 


clan?  And  this  foUy,  is  it  to  be  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  liberty,  so  often  outraged  ?  and  this  recession, 
is  it  to  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  progress  ? 

THE  SUVIBAOE. 

The  most  interesting  question,  in  many  respects,  be- 
fore Parliament,  during  the  month,  has  only  hiad  one 
night's  discussion.  Mr.  Hume  has  pledged  himself  to 
introduce  a  scheme  for  extending  the  su£Frage,  and  re- 
forming the  representation  of  the  people  in  the  Com- 
mons. He  has  fulfilled  his  promise,  supported  by  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  people  out  of  doors.  It 
was,  of  course,  well  understood  that  his  motion  was  a 
mere  piiot-baloon  thrown  up  to  test  the  current.  It 
was  meant  by  him  in  all  earnestness ;  bat  he  knew; 
and  all  his  friends  fully  believed,  that  the  motion  eould 
not  be  successful  in  the  present  session. 

His  plan  was  represented  under  tbe  term  of  house- 
hold suffrage,  equal  electoral  districts,  the  ballot,  and 
shortened  parliaments.  An  equality  in  the  electoml 
districts  is  essential  to  redeem  the  representation  from 
the  character  of  a  fraud.  Household  suffrage  is  a  some- 
what indefinite  phrase,  admitting  of  various  interpreta- 
tions. This  is  Mr.  Hume's  definition,  in  the  form  of  a 
letter,  which  was  more  fully  expounded  in  his  speech. 

**  London,  June  10, 1849. 

"  Dear  Sir,— I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  7th,  in- 
quirinff  as  to  the  definition  of  HouMehaid  St^ffmye  and  more 
EquoT  Electoral  DisiricU,  and  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  had 
one  moment  to  answer  your  letter  till  now  (10  p.m.) 

"  The  four  points,  as  advertised,  are  the  minimum  of  Re- 
form,  considered  requisite  by  tbe  oommittee  of  M.P.'s,  an 
which  we  were  all  amed:  and  we  thought  it  beuer  to  wail 
anti)  the  people  should  point  out  whether  they  were  desirous 
to  go  fltrther  and  to  what  extent. 

*'  Each  member,  on  the  20th,  will  give  his  own  delhiitlon  ; 
but  I  can  mention  to  you  my  views,  at  this  time,  if  tbe  liiHi9€ 
and  the  country  will  support  me. 

"  I  intend  by  Household  Suffrage  to  give  a  vole  to  every 
male  of  fall  age,  &o.  Ao.,  who  shall  baveoocnpied  a  house,  ot 
part  of  a  house,  rated  to  the  poor,  for  twelve  months.  He 
shall  then  be  resistered  as  a  vour,  and  be  entitled  to  roie/or 
twelve  momhi  after  the  date  of  his  registration.  It  will  be  a 
RegitUred  ReMdeniiarff  Svjffra^e  of  twelve  monthg'  aod  evw^ 
lodger  shall  be  entitled  to  claim  to  be  rated  to  tbe  poor  for 
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ibe  sMMTtioB  of  Ms  oeetipaUM,  anil  thall  be  entitled,  in  like 
nenner,  to  be  registered  as  en  Elector  for  the  next  twelve 
months.  ,       ,  .  .        ,, 

"  By  that  mode,  clerks  and  all  others  (not  Ta^ranU)  would 
be, »«  they  oaght  to  be,  entitled,  after  tweWe  months'  rating 
and  residence,  to  be  an  elector. 

••  There  is  great  difficulty  as  to  more  equal  representative 
districts,  j  propose  to  leave  ibe  proportion  of  members  now 
fixed  for  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  as  they  are— the 
proportion  for  counties  and  for  boroughs  to  roinain  as  ihey 
are.  But  small  boroughs  and  towns  must  be  grouped  toge- 
ther, so  as  to  equal  the  number  of  electors  that  n;turn  a  mem- 
ber in  the  large  boroughs,  to  which  would,  in  some  cases,  be 
given  additional  members  to  equalise  all.  So  Liverpool, 
London.  Harwich,  and  its  group,  would  all  have  nearly  the 
same  number  of  electors  to  M.P's. 

••  The  Extension  of  the  Suffrage  is  the  Principal  Reform, 
and  all  the  others  are  details  as  to  the  best  manner  of  exer- 
cising the  Suffrage,  which  can  be  easily  settled  if  we  once  get 
the  Suffrage.  . ,     , 

**  We  feel  that  we  ean  only  lead— it  rests  with  the  electors 
and  non-electors,  by  their  individual  and  combined  proceed- 
ings in  every  borough  (lod  county,  to  represent  to  the  house 
what  they  want,  and  we  shall  regulate  our  proceedings  ac- 
cordiogly. 
•  •  •  *  •  •  • 

*'Correot  reports  of  the  state,  and  extent,  and  nature  of  the. 
movement  in  Yorkshire,  will  be  acceptable  to 
<»  Your  obedient  servant, 

'*Joe«FK  Hums." 
"  Mr.  Wii.  HinsBOW,  York." 

Therefore,  this  is  a  Poor-law  rating  suffrage.  It  in 
eludes  lodgers,  who  would  be  excluded  bj  literal  House- 
hold Suffrage,  and  that  is  a  great  improvement. 

It  excludes  the  householders  who  do  not  pay  poor 
rates;  and  on  the  average  this  may  be  taken  to  mean 
all  householders  who  pay  a  less  rental  thaa  four  pounds 
annually.  And  with  them  it  excludes  all  lodgers  who 
are  not  rated,  or  who  do  not  apply  to  be  rated  for  the 
support  of  the  poor. 

The  scheme,  therefore,  gives  up  aU  that  has  been  said 
regarding  natural  rights  and  inalienable  privileges.  In 
short,  it  is  an  imperfect  scheme — ^a  compromise  between 
the  perfect  and  the  practicable — something,  in  that  re- 
spect, resembling  those  that  we  proposed,  although  it 
may  be  simpler,  and,  on  the  whole,  more  likely  to  ob- 
tain public  attention,  and  to  be  adopted. 

These  are  subjects  that  we  fear,  there  will  be  time 
enough  given  to  discuss.  The  Premier  pointedly  op- 
posed Mr.  Hume's  plan,  and  was  sarcastic  on  his  de- 
parture from  the  "natural right''  basis ;  but  in  proposing  a 
eoqupTomise,  Mr.  Hume  did  not  cede  a  right,  and  was  not 
epen  totbe;remarksthrown  athimfrom  theTreasuiy  bench. 
The  ev^ts  in  France  have,  we  fear,  indisposed  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  to  organic  change ;  and  yet  the  de- 
Vfistation  committed  by  banded  robbers,  released  felony, 
and  starving  men,  in  another  land,  should  not  be  made 
ih^  pretence  for  injuring  the  interests  of  peaceable  sub- 
jects in  this  country. 


WEST  INDIA  COLONIES. 

Tbe  month  has  been  wasted  by  the  Commons  in  bar- 
ren discussions  on  the  departure  from  the  act  of  1846 
— suggested  by  Lord  John  Russell ;  and  the  similar  de- 
parture from  that  act  proposed  by  the  committee.  Lord 
John  Russell  declared  a  few  weeks  since  that  the  Gro- 
Temment  would  stand  by  the  law  of  184:6.  A  few  days 
afterwards  he  gave  up  the  law. 

By  that  enactment,  the  duties  on  all  sugars  would 
have  been  equalized  in  1851.  He  now  postpones  the 
equalisation  till  1854.  The  committee  suggested  a 
deferential  duty,  to  protect  colonial  sugary  of  10s.  per 
cwt.  for  ax  yean.    The  Government  say,  taking  the 


oonsumpt  at  290,000  tons,  that  this  wonld  be  a  tat  of 

!,000,000  per  annum  on  the  consumers. 

Lord  J.  Russell  says  adroitly  that  this  forms  the  dts- 
iinction  between  the  committer's  scheme  and  his  own. 
The  statement  is  untrue.  He  proposes  a  gradoating 
protection,  beginning  with  7s.,  and  ending  at  the  e&piiy 
of  six  years  with  3s.  Then  he  proposes  a  loan  at  pre- 
sent of  £500,000.  Next  he  intends  to  continue  ths 
African  blockade,  with  the  view  of  catching  slaves, 
at  a  cost  to  thb  counliy  of  one  million  annuallv. 
The  West  Indian  interest  do  not,  we  believe,  care 
for  that  fleet.  And  this  country,  necessarily  using  the 
produce  of  slave  labour,  should  at  once  resign  an  effort 
which  is  costly  and  contemptible  in  all  its  results,  except 
the  additional  cruelty  that  it  draws  upon  the  captured 
and  unwilling  emigrants. 

Taking  these  points  together,^ we  see  no  difference 
in  the  two  schemes  of  any  practical  importance,  and  ve 
feel  little  interest  in  the  denouement  of  this  tedious 
debate,  which  will  be  a  Ministerial  majority. 

Neither  scheme  is  the  final  settlement  of  the  qne&- 
tion,  which  will  come  up  again  in  many  a  varying  shape, 
as  it  has  come  before. 

It  may  be  but  an  idle  dream,  but  it  kM  alviT> 
seemed  possible  to  raise  in  the  British  tropical  posses- 
sions, by  a  careful  immigration  of  families,  and  not  of 
single  men,  costly  at  first,  but  cheapest  in  the  end— a 
great  people — a  civilised  nation  of  the  coloured  ract>. 
guided  by  British  skill  and  capital,  to  strike  an  evet 
balance  with  the  States  in  the  North;  and  to  make  the 
old  slave  islands  the  lonas  and  the  Icolmldlls  of  A^ia 
and  Africa;  but  our  legisbition  does  not  tend  in  that  war. 


The  Navigation  Laws  are  to  remain  for  another  vetr   ' 
at  least.     It  will  be  impossible  to  pass  any  bill  affecting 
them  during  the  short  period  of  the  session  now  to  nuL 

The  Health  of  Towns  Bill  is  doomed,  we  fear,  to  a 
similar  postponement.  Unless  the  session  ooramenced 
in  November  is  to  carry  into  September,  it  cannot  pa*a 
the  Peers  in  1848. 

The  proposed  measures  connected  with  Scotland  and 
Ireland  will  all  be  rejected  or  postponed. 

The  bugbear  of  Chartist  disturbances  is  past ;  and 
people  begin  to  feel  that  they  took  staff  in  luind  against 
a  shadow. 

The  demand  for  labour  is  bad,  and  does  not  promise 
to  be  immediately  better,  but  bread  is  cheap,  will  pn- 
bably  be  cheaper,  and  the  harvest  prospects  arc  gw»l 
everywhere,  so  that  want,  the  great  disturber  of  tbe 
public  peace,  is  not  likely  to  be  felt. 

The  banishment  of  John  Mitchel  from  Ireland  La» 
not  greatly  reduced  the  agitation  there.  The  fonnati^ 
of  clubs  is  actively  pursued.  The  members  are  urgrntly 
advised  to  spend  the  money  on  firelocks  that  they  should 
give  for  more  necessary  acquisitions;  and  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  violent  language  indulged,  which  Go- 
vernment,  we  hear,  purpose  to  repress  by  some  addi- 
tional act. 

These  events  have  led  to  the  retirement  of  John 
0*Connell  for  a  time  from  political  life ;  and  the  nasr 
that  has  so  long  been  first  in  Irish  agitation  is  now  to 
be  withdrawn,  not,  we  think,  with  any  promise  of  ai!* 
vantage  to  that  country. 

The  best  and  the  only  peaceable  news  of  tbe  moutlv 
is  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  betwe^  Mexico  and  thi 
United  States. 
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THE  UTE  SIR  THOMAS  DICK  LAUDER.  BaRt. 
When  the  last  sheets  of  last  month's  number  were  working  off 
»t  pras,  we  received  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
one  of  oar  most  valued  and  most  constant  contributors,  Sir  Thomas 
Dick  Under,  Bart.,  of  Fonatainhall  and  Orange,  who  expired  after 
s  lingering  iUness  at  his  residence  at  the  Grange,  near  Edinburgh, 
on  the  morning  of  May  29th.  With  his  writings  the  readers  of 
Tsift  Magaanf  are  Camiliar,  and  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  literary 
lorld  ia  general,  the  disappearance  of  this  distinguished  member 
of  tbe  republic  of  lettera  will  be  a  loss  indeed.  We  purpose,  in 
fatnre  nomben,  giving  some  obit  nary  notices  of  the  more  eminent 
penofii  who  have  died  during  the  prcvions  month,  and  we  cannot 
veil  eonuneneB  oar  melandioly  reoord  with  a  name  more  entitled 
to  the  principal  place  in  it,  than  that  of  htm  who  has  so  often 
enriched  the  pages  of  this  Magazine  with  his  contributions. 

Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Andrew 
lasder,  Bart.,  of  FooBtaiohall  in  Iladdingtonshire,  and  was  bom 
m  the  year  1784.  In  early  life,  he  entered  the  array,  and  was 
forsihort  time  in  the  79th  regiment  (Cameronian  Uighlanders). 
He  Afterwards  took  ap  bis  residence  in  Morayshire,  and  married 
His  Camming,  the  only  child  and  heiress  of  George  Cumming, 
%,  proprietor  of  the  beautifully-situated  property  of  Rehigas,  on 
Ibc  banks  of  the  Findhorn.  Here  he  resided  till  1S32,  when  he 
remoTed  to  the  Grange,  in  Edinburghsliire,  devoting  himself  to 
tbe  improvement  of  his  property,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  litera- 
ture and  science.  He  early  distinguished  himself  by  an  accurate 
lad  admirable  paper  on  "  The  Parallel  Roads  of  Glenroy,"  which 
ii'  read  hefore  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  which  may  be 
r^S^rdsd  u  Uie  fonndAtion  of  his  literary  fame.  In  it,  he  pro- 
poanded  a  theory  to  account  for  their  formation,  which  still  holds 
:t'  iaterest  amid  the  numerous  later  speculations  on  the  same 
rancss  iflbject.  He  also  wrote  a  description  of  the  famous  tra* 
veiled  ttoae  on  the  Naimahire  coast,  which  formed  one  of  the  first 
^ti  that  led  to  the  now  fertile  speculations  about  ice  transfor- 
aMioM  over  a  great  part  of  the  eartVs  surface. 

la  descriptive  and  imaginative  literature.  Sir  Thomas  soon  ac- 
qiur«d  a  name  of  greal  distinction.  He  was  one  of  the  first  con- 
triktors  to  Blackwood*s  Magazine ;  and  his  premier  offering  to 
tiat  celebrated  periodical,  "  Simon  Roy,  gardener  at  Dumphail," 
vit  written  with  ao  mneh  vigour  and  felicity  of  style,  that  it  was 
BMteken  for  Sir  Walter  Scott's.  Sir  Thomas  wrote  for  several 
^'ther  ^lagazines  of  his  early  days  ;  and  for  the  Edinbvrgh  Ency- 
f^dia  he  drew  up  an  excellent  statistical  account  of  the  Province 
of  Moraj.  He  also  published  two  romances,  the  scenes  of  wliich 
tm  laid  in  localities  of  Morayshire,  entitled  "  Lochindhu,"  and 
'  The  Wolf  of  Badenoch.**  These  are  standard  works  in  this  depart- 
Q<nt  of  fiction,  and,  besides  being  very  popular  in  this  country,  have 
^  translated  into  aeveral  of  the  continental  huiguagcs.  His 
vxwtt  of  forming  vivid  oonoeptions  of  external  nature  was  very 
great,  and  his  glowing  and  most  graphic  descriptions  leave  a  strong 
tipressioa  on  the  ndnd  of  the  reader.  His  delineation  of  cbaiac- 
tsr  was  also  vivid  and  acute,  but  it  was  inferior  to  his  descriptive 
P^iwers.  In  depth  and  individuality,  indeed,  his  characters  are 
fjsaewhat  deficient.  In  this  respect  ho  cannot  come  near  Sir 
Salter  Scott,  fo  whose  style  his  own  approaches  nearer  than  that 
•'f  any  contemporary  novelist. 

Besides  theae  works.  Sir  Thomas  was  also  the  author  of  a  gra- 
Pljic  and  interesting  account  of  "The  Moray  Hoods,  in  1829;" 
"  Highland  Rambles,  with  Long  Tales  to  shorten  the^way  ;**  "  Gil- 


pin's Forest  Scenery;"  ''Sir  Uvedale  Price  on  the  Picturesque;'* 
"A  Tour  round  the  Coast  of  Scotland;"  and  "the  Queen's  Visit 
of  ISAi."  Two  editions  of  his  "  Moray  Hoods"  have  been  pub- 
lished. This  work  comprises  a  valuable  amount  of  statistical  and 
tiistorical  information,  with  touches  of  pathos  and  humour  rarely 
etiualled.  Sir  Thomas  was  an  eye-witness,  of  this  scene  of  devai- 
tation,  and  afterwards  took  an  aetive  part  in  alleviating  the  wide* 
spread  distress  caused  by  the  floods. 

In  1820  Sir  Thomas  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy.  In  1839  ho 
received  the  appointment  of  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  ScottisH 
Manufactures.  ,  Immediately  afterwards,  the  Lords  of  the  Treasaxy 
consolidated  this  Board  with  that  of  the  Fisheries;  and  Sir  Thomas 
became,  in  addition,  Secretary  to  the  Honourable  the  Board  of  Bri- 
tish White  Herring  Fishery,  both  of  which  offices  were  farther 
consolidated  by  the  recent  Act  10  and  11  Vict.,  c.  01.  The  duties 
of  his  scrretarjship  he  continued  sedulously  to  discharge,  till  inter- 
rupted by  his  last  illness;  and  in  the  Bostrd  of  Manufactures  he  was 
tho  means  of  introducing  a  most  useful  and  important  improvement. 
Perceiving  that,  in  the  present  age  of  extended  commerce  and  ma- 
nafiictures,  the  orijjiual  intention  of  the  Board  had,  in  one  respect 
been  superiiedcd,  he  suggeitted  that  the  best  mode  of  employing  the 
funds  at  their  disposal,  would  be  in  the  extension  of  schools,  for  the 
arts  of  mechanical  design  and  for  the  fine  arts ;  and,  with  the  aane- 
tion  of  the  directors,  he  had  soon  the  gratification  of  carrying  their 
plans  into  complete  and  efficient  operatioE.  He  was  for  soma 
time  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Institution  for  the  Encouragement  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  an  office  whieh  he  relinquished  about  two  years  be 
fore  his  death.  He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  a  Deputy-Lieutenant  of  the  Counties  of  Moray  aud 
Haddington. 

Sir  Thomas's  official  duties  involved  an  annual  survey  of  the 
British  coasts,  in  referencre  to  the  fisheries ;  and  every  year  he  de- 
voted his  attention  to  different  parts  of  the  coast,  soipetiroes  visit- 
ing the  ports  of  exportation  on  the  coast  of  England,  but  more 
generally  the  Scottish  shores.  The  results  of  one  of  the  most  me* 
morable  of  these  excursions  have  been  given  to  the  world  in  the 
joint  work  of  Sir  Thomas  X)ick  Lauder  and  Mr.  Wilson,  the  na- 
turalist, when  they  sailed  round  the  north  of  Scotbind  in  1842. 
Sir  Thomas's  books  of  directions  for  the  taking  and  curing  of  l^eN 
ring,  cod,  Ung,  tusk,  k&.^  have  been  translated  into  Gaelic  for  thq 
information  of  the  Higlilanders,  and  circulated  both  in  the  Gf^Ue 
and  the  Eu^^lish  languages. 

In  politics,  Sir  Thomas,  at  one  period,  took  a  very  promioaqt 
part  in  tlie  interest  of  the  Liberal  party.  He  presided  st  the  me- 
morable demonstration  in  the  King's  Park  of  Edinburgh,  during 
the  height  of  tlie  political  ferment  previous  to  the  pasaing  of  the 
Reform  Act.  But  on  his  ofiicial  appointment  in  1830,  he  r^ 
tired  altogether  from  political  life.  As  a  public  speaker  he  was 
fluent  and  effective,  and  always  veiy  popular. 

The  ktest  literary  productions  of  Sir  Thomas  were  the  series  of 
papers  descriptive  of  the  Rivers  of  ScotUnd,  in  course  of  appearing 
in  this  Magazine,  to  which  he  had  been  a  steady  contributor  from 
the  first. 

In  private  life  Sir  Thomas  was  highly  esteemed.  His  manners 
and  conversation  were  of  the  most  fascinating  kind — frank,  free* 
joyous,  full  of  heart,  and  his  talk  seasoned  with  anecdotes  and 
traits  of  character,  and  ancient  lore.  He  was  easy  of  acceas,  and 
ever  ready  to  countenance,  assist,  and  commend  the  struggling 
man  of  genius,  cither  in  literature  or  the  arts,  who  might  have  ap- 
plied to  him,  or  been  brought  under  liis  notice. 

The  sur\'iving  children  of  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lander  consist  of 
two  sons  aud  six  daughters.  The  eldest  of  the  sons.  Captain  Dick 
Lauder,  who  now  succeeds  to  the  baronetcy,  was  fourteen  years  in 
the  military  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  from  which  he  has 
hitely  retired.  Two  of  the  daughters  married  the  two  Messrs. 
Mitchell  InneSk  of  Ayton  and  Phantassie.  Sir  Thomas  was  in  tho 
64th  year  of  his  ago  at  the  time  of  his  decease, 
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Th£  Princess  Sophia.. — At  Kensington  Palace,  on  the  27th 
of  May,  the  Princess  Sophia,  annt  of  tlie  Qneen.  Her  Royal  High- 
ness, born  November  3,  1777,  was  the  fifth  daughter,  and  twelfth 
child  of  George  III.  and  Qneen  Charlotte.  For  many  years,  the 
Princess  had  lived  quite  retired,  and,  except  as  a  member  of  the 
royal  fitmily,  her  name  was  seldom  heard,  as  she  never  took  part  in 
any  public  ceremonies.  Her  virtues,  however,  caused  her  to  be 
hdd  in  high  esteem  by  all  who  knew  her  in  the  private  reUtions 
of  life.  Latterly  her  health  had  been  in  a  declining  state.  Last 
autumn  she  was  t«ken  so  very  ill  that  serious  apprehensions  were 
entertained  of  her  recovery.  She,  however,  rallied ;  and,  np  to  a 
recent  period  befiore  her  death,  she  was  able  to  take  airings  in  her 
garden,  and  sometimes  even  to  accompany  her  sister,  the  Dnchess 
of  Gloucester,  who  was  almost  a  daily  visitor,  back  to  her  residence, 
at  Gloucester  House.  On  the  morning  of  her  death,  she  became 
very  ill,  and  expired  in  the  evening.  The  Duchess  of  Kent,  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  and  the  Duchess 
of  Inverness,  were  present  with  her  Royal  Highness  at  the  moment 
of  her  death.  Her  brother,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  arrived  a  few 
minutes  after  she  had  bmihed  her  last.  The  remains  of  her 
Royal  Highness  were  interred  on  the  6th  of  June,  in  the  cemetery 
at  Kensal  Green,  where  the  Duke  of  Sussex  lies  buried.  The 
oorpse  was  deposited  in  the  catacombs,  until  the  royal  vault  is 
completed  for  the  reception  of  the  coffin.  In  aooordaoce  with 
the  wish  of  her  Royal  Highness,  the  funeral  iraa  conducted  in  a 
private  manner — ^nonc  of  the  carriages  of  the  royal  family  or  of  the 
nobility  following  in  the  rear,  as  usual  on  such  occasions.  Prince 
Albert,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Prince  George  of  Cambridge,  and 
the  Dncbess  of  Norfolk  were  the  chief  moumera.  His  Excellency 
the  Count  Kilmansegge  (the  Hanoverian  Minister)  was  also  pre* 
sent  as  representative  of  the  King  of  Hanover.  The  funeral  ser- 
vice was  performed  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich.  By  the  death  of 
Princess  Sophia,  a  pension  of  £16,000  per  annum  reverts  to  the 
Treasury.  The  once  numerous  family  of  George  III.,  amounting 
to  fifteen,  is  now  reduced  to  three — ^namely,  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, now  King  of  Hanover,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester. 

AoHiiux  Sir  William  Hotham,  G.C.B. — On  the  Ist  June, 
Admiral  of  the  Red,  Sir  William  Hotham,  G.  C.  B.,  aged  76.  This 
gallant  officer  was  the  second  son  of  General  Hotham,  and  gmiid- 
son  of  the  first  Sir  Beaumont  Hotham.  He  was  the  nephew  of 
the  oelebrsted  Admiral  of  the  Blue,  Lord  Hotham,  and  cousin  to 
the  kte  Vice-admiral  Henry  Hotham,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  who 
died  in  1833,  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet.  He  was 
also  cousin  to  the  present  Baron  Hotham.  He  entered  the  navy 
in  1779 ;  became  a  lieutenant  in  1790 ;  commander,  Angust  1794 ; 
captain,  October  1794;  rear-admiral,  1812;  vice-admiral,  1821; 
and  admiral,  1837.  In  the  New  Navy  List  he  is  stated  to  have 
been  lieutenant  of  the  Victory,  and  served  on  shore  under  Nelson 
at  the  siege  of  Basfia  in  1705,  was  captain  of  the  Adamnnt  in 
Duncan's  action  of  the  11th  October  1797,  and  assisted  at  the  de- 
struction of  the  French  frigate  Preniense,  off  the  Isle  of  France,  in 
1799.  Sir  William  was  twioe  married,  first  to  Anne,  daughter  of 
Sir  Edward  Jeynes,  Knight,  and  secondly,  in  1835,  to  the  widow 
of  Roger  Pettiward,  Esq.  Of  his  sunriving  family,  one  son,  John 
William,  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy. 

Javes  Watt,  Esq. — At  Aston  Hall,  Warwickshire,  on  the  2d 
June,  James  Watt,  Esq.,  the  last  surriving  son  of  the  illustrions 
improver  of  the  steam-engine.  He  was  born  on  the  6th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1769,  and  was  therefore  in  his  eightieth  year.  He  inhe- 
rited a  large  share  of  the  powerful  intellect  of  his  distinguished 
&ther,  and  united,  to  great  talents  and  a  masculine  understand- 
ing, the  varied  acquirements  and  literary  tastes  of  a  well-cultivated 
mind.  In  1800,  when  his  Ikther  retired  firom  business,  he  and  a 
younger  brother,  Gregory,  who  died  in  1804,  succeeded,  in  associ- 
ation with  the  younger  Mr.  Boulton,  and,  under  their  direction, 
the  celebrated  establishment  of  Soho,  near  Birmingham,  continued 
to  prosper,  and  became  more  extended  than  ever.  For  the  last 
eight  years  of  his  life  he  bad  comparatively  retired  from  active 
business,  and  had  devoted  much  time  and  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  his  extensive  estates  in  the  counties  of  Radnor  and  Brecon. 
Mr.  Arago,  in  his  Life  of  the  lather,  mentions,  with  high  commenda- 
tion, the  respectful  veneration  which  the  son  cherished  for  every- 
thing that  recalled  his  memory,  or  was  likely  to  perpetuate  bis  fiune. 


Lady  Mary  Moxtooke&ie. — At  London,  on  the  l*2th  Jnnr, 
the  Lady  Mary  Montgomerie,  mother  of  the  present  Earl  of  £|[fin- 
ton  and  Winton.  Her  ladyship's  death  was  somewhat  unn]iecl«l. 
She  had  been  so  free  from  anything  like  severe  illness  on  thr  day 
of  her  decease,  as  to  be  about  to  undertake  a  visit  to  the  £arl  and 
Countess  of  Eglinton,  at  Brighton,  accompanied  by  her  hiubin'), 
Sir  Clmrlcs  Lamb,  Bart.  Feeling,  however,  slightly  iudi»pus«*J, 
she  reclined  on  a  sofa,  but  became  gradually  worse,  and  after  a 
short  interval  expired.  Her  ladyship  was  bom  on  the  5th  Msrrh, 
17H7,  and  eons«<ittently  had  attained  the62d  year  of  her  sgf.  Sh** 
was  the  eldest  daughter  and  heiress  of  Archibald,  kith  £srl  uf 
Eglinton,  and  of  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  William  1'wisdSD.  rf 
Roydou  Hall,  Kent.  Her  ladyship  marriwl,  on  28th  March.  \^y\ 
Archibald  Lord  Montgomerie,  eldest  son  of  Hugh,  12th  Ear!,  !•> 
whom  she  had  two  sons— on  24th  January,  1811,  Hugh,  Lord 
Montgomerie,  who  died  13th  July,  1817 — and  on  29th  September, 
1812,  Archibald  William  Montgomerie,  the  present  Eari  of  £^0- 
ton.  Her  hadyship  married,  secondly.  Sir  Charles  Montoliea  Lamb, 
of  Bcauport,  Bart.,  by  whom  she  had  one  son,  Charles  J»mn 
Saville,  born  7th  October,  1816.  The  Earl  of  Eglinton  sooreds 
his  mother  in  her  extensive  estates,  chiefly  in  Ayrshire,  yielding  s 
rental  of  about  £20,000.  These  lands,  which  were  left  by  his  n»- 
temal  graud&ther,  being  entailed  to  heirs  whatsoever,  are  sitaat«d 
in  the  parishes  of  West  Kilbride,  DundonaM,  Kilmauis,  Dreghom, 
Symington,  Kilwinning,  Beith,  Dairy,  Stewarton — all  in  Aynhirp; 
also,  in  Glassford  and  East  Kilbride  parishes,  Lanaikshire. 

Thomas  Steele,  Es(^ — At  Peelers  Coffee  House,  Fleet  Strset, 
London,  on  the  15th  June,  Thomas  Steele,  Esq.,  0*ConndI'$  hoA 
pacificator  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Steele  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
the  late  Daniel  0*Connell,  ever  since  whose  death  he  considt^red 
life  a  burden.  A  few  wedcs  before  his  own  decease,  he  attempted 
suicide,  by  jumping  into  the  Thames,  off  Blackfriars*  Bridge,  but 
was  rescued  in  time.  Mr.  Steele  was  in  every  respect  an  acrom- 
plished  gentleman — an  ardent  advocate  of  repeal — as  pure-hesirl'xl 
a  patriot  as  ever  Ireland  produced,  and  singularly  remarkable  f<)r 
the  sincerity  of  his  friendships.  At  Cambridge  UniversitT,  azatd  % 
host  of  able  competitors,  he  carried  off  the  highest  hoaonis  plan  i 
within  his  reach ;  and,  having  obtained  the  degree  of  Master  of  Kti\ 
he  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  the  most  successful  engineers  wb'i 
brought  into  practical  operation  some  of  the  noblest  scientific  djj-"^- 
veries  of  the  present  century.  His  position  as  an  energetic  and  cb.<- 
valroos  agitator  caused  him  to  ha;re  many  political  oppooenU,  bi* 
private  enemies  he  had  none,  for  the  almost  child-Hke  geatl«iK«i  of 
his  disposition,  his  blandness  of  manners,  and  the  evident  nX^- 
grity  of  his  conduct,  disarmed  personal  hostility  on  the  part  of  thi«p 
with  whom  he  stood  in  antagonism.  Mr.  Steele,  until  within  a  fie« 
seconds  of  his  demise,  retained  full  possession  of  his  iacolties,  a»i 
was  quite  conscious  of  approachmg  death. 

Majou-Gsne&ai.  Sir  James  F.  Dundas,  Baat. — Ai  his  aest, 
near  Richmond,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  on  the  16th  Joxr, 
Major-Genend  Sir  James  Fullerton  Dundas,  Baronet,  for  maa> 
yean  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  He  was  the  v- 
oond  son  of  the  first  baronet^  by  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Willisaa  R4^ 
bertson  of  Richmond.  In  1840  he  succeeded  his  hrather  in  tV 
family  honours.  The  first  baronet  was  one  of  the  medical  aSti^- 
dants  of  his  M«'gesty  George  U.,  and  by  that  monarch  the  title  v« 
conferred.  The  brother  of  the  deoeaised.  Captain  John  Bamert, 
R.  N.,  succeeds  to  the  title  and  estates,  which  lie  in  the  coontyt 
of  Surrey  and  Carmarthen. 

The  Graa^o  Dukb  of  Hx88S.--At  Darmstadt  cm  the  \^h 
June,  of  an  apoplectic  attack,  Lewis  IL,  Gfand  Duke  of  Hessr  , 
He  was  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age,  and  snooeededhis  fiithflr,  Apni  | 
6,  1830.     His  death  will  produce  no  political  effect^  as  be  had,  0*. 
the  6th  March  last,  appointed  his  son,  Lewis,  oo-rqgent,  and  hai 
taken  no  part  since  in  public  afliuis. 

Lady  Elizabeth  Mokcuxre. — ^In  Chapel  Otmrtt  Onmfmm 
Phice,  London,  on  the  17th  June,  aged  79,  the  L^  fllftihrh  lisa- 
crieffe,  from  the  effects  of  injuries  she  sustained  byhcrdollkca  haunt 
accidentally  caught  fire  a  fortnight  previously.  Her  la^iplrip  wm 
bom  September  6,  1769.  She  was  the  second  daa^tor  of  Gcor^, 
eighth  Earl  of  DaUiousie,  and  anntof  the  Gofenor-GcMnd  of  Inlia. 
She  married,  April  13, 1786,  Sir  ThouM  Monerislh,  Bart,,  ud  vu 
mother  of  the  late,  and  grandmother  of  the  preseot,  h«fou4.  Her 
ladyship  was  sister  of  Lord  Panmure  and  Lady  Mary  Bay. 
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TAXES    ON    KNOWLEDGE. 


This  hour  never  &irikes  when  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Hxcheqaer  is  prepared  to  do  a  generous,  or  even  a  jnst 
action,  if  it  involves  an  apparent  loss  of  revenue.     The 
nan  maj  be,  in  his  personal  habits,  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  benevolence  and  liberality.     Before  he  came 
under  the  yoke  at  Downing  Street,  he  may  have  been  a 
most  strenuous  and  zealous  advocate  of  great  reductions 
m  taiation,  or  of  its  more  equitable  distribution ;  but 
from  the  moment  when  he  enters  on  office,  there  is  a 
tiefamoiphosis  of  the  mind  accomplished,  in  his  case, 
more  complete  than  anything  that  ever  Ovid  imagined. 
When,  by  an  adverse  vote,  he  is  freed  from  the  snares 
uul  toils  of  official  life,  occasionally  there  occurs  a  trans- 
inigration,  and  the  old  spirit  resumes  its  old  place;  but 
tkt  13  not  an  invariable  rule.  Under  any  circumstances, 
tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  always  has  one  motto, 
ud  one  role  of  action :  it  runs  in  a  regular  line  of  suc- 
cessorship  with  the  seals,  and  is  translated  vulgarly, 
•*  We  me,  love  my  dog."   The  dog's  name  is  "  Budget." 
We  mention  this  very  strict  and  uniform  rule,  in  on- 
>^er  to  some  parties,  who,  referring  to  an  article  on  the 
iojiutice  and  impolicy  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge,  in  our 
Jane  Number,  say  these  taxes  are  as  bad  as  you  call 
them;  but  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  not 
coiisent,  in  present  circumstances,  to  repeal  them ;  and 
It  is  unreasonable  on  your  part  to  agitate  their  repeal. 
TIkm  weak  friends  of  knowledge  need  to  be  told,  that 
there  never  were  any  existing  circumstances,  in  which 
i'^e  Cbanoellor  of  the  Exchequer  consented,  willingly 
3Bd  cheerfully,  to  the  repeal  of  any  tax.     A  GhaneeUor 
of  the  Exchequer  has  been  known  to  move  a  resolution 
ia  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  repeal  of  a  tax ;  but 
^^  who  are  conversant  with  Parluunentary  practice, 
i!iust  remember  that  these  phenomena  occur  rarely;  and, 
ve  have  no  doabt,  after  a  great  amount  of  anguish  to 
tk  pnncipal  aotor.     Generally  when  the  Government 
{fipose  to  rapeal  a  tax,  the  Premier  takes  the  work  to 
iwelf,  sad  the  public  imagine  that  he  is  selfishly  cheat- 
i:.q  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  out  of  a  pleasure, 
whereas  he  is  kindly  relieving  him  from  a  pain. 

The  present  tune  is,  therefore,  not  more  unreasonable 
ion  any  other  hofur,  for  an  agitation  against  the  taxes 
m  knowledge,  on  the  Chancdlor  of  the  Exchequer's  ac 
ioont.  Humanity  requires  that  unnecessary  pain  should 
lot  be  inflicted  on  any  party;  but  if  we  are  to  wait 
w  the  oonvenience  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
^^ore  seeking  cheap  knowledge,  our  grandchildren  will 
^y  the  cunent  high  price, 
vot,  xv«— 90»  diXxvi. 


The  demand  at  present  is  called  unreasonable,  because 
the  revenue  and  expenditure  are  not  balancing.  The 
question  with  us,  however,  has  no  imaginable  relation  to 
that  bad  balance.  We  assail  the  tax  as  injudicious  and 
unjust,  for  reasons  that  appear  perfectly  demonstrable ; 
and,  therefore,  we  are  not  boimd  to  take  balances  into  ac- 
count. The  Government  have  no  right  to  continue  an 
unjust  or  an  injudicious  tax  to  meet  the  short  balances 
that  they  have  created.  They  have  reduced,  or  repealed 
taxes,  that  in  no  way  affected  the  morality,  the  intelli- 
gence, and  the  consequent  happiness  of  the  people  in  this 
country,  and  which  very  slightly  interfered  with  their 
commercial  pursuits.  There  were  many  duties  that 
yielded  small  revenues,  from  matters  of  luxury  which 
were  never  smuggled,  and  never  deemed  too  dear  by 
those  who  bought  them.  They  were  repealed,  without 
conferring  any  appreciable  benefit  on  a  human  being. 
Indeed,  for  some  years  past,  the  tendencies  of  Parlia- 
ment have  been  towards  the  reduction  of  taxes  that 
pressed  on  foreign  industry,  rather  than  those  which 
prevent  the  expansion  of  employment  and  labour  at 
home.  Surely  the  producers  of  British  newspapers  are 
quite  as  much  entitled  to  favour  from  the  British  Go- 
vernment as  the  tropical  fishers  for  turtle. 

The  compositors  and  paper-makers  of  this  country 
have  a  claim  for  justice  in  their  profession,  better  than 
any  that  the  pearl-divers  in  the  Southern  Ocean  can  ad- 
vance. The  Government  reduced  taxes  on  many  trifles 
of  that  character,  and  thus  reduced  their  price,  without, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  helping  the  people,  of  whom 
only  few  were,  or  ever  will  be,  buyers  of  luxuries.  The 
reduction  of  these  duties  was  unobjectionable,  if  the  reve- 
nue was  able  to  spare  their  proceeds;  but  itwas  bad  policy, 
first  to  repeal  taxation,  of  which  there  was  no  complaint^ 
and  then  to  delay  the  removal  of  undoubted  abuses,  be- 
cause the  nation  has  become  unable  to  be  honest.  We 
proceed  on  the  idea  that  the  most  economical  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  expenditure  of  the  country; 
but  there  are  not  very  many  persons  who  pay  taxes, 
without  expecting  to  receive  any  share  in  the  general 
outlay  herMfter,  and  who  believe  that  the  expenditure 
could  not  be  safely  reduced,  or  the  burden  of  taxation 
be  partially  transferred  from  one  class  to  another.  A 
duty  on  the  succession  to  heritable  property  would  pro- 
duce a  sum  sufficient  to  relieve  industry  from  the  pres- 
sure of  several  unequal  taxes — taxes  on  knowledge,  and 
taxes  on  health.  There  will  be  always  found  a  way  to 
do  justly  where  the  will  exists ;  and  if  the  Chancellor  of 
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tlic  Exdiequer  is  informed  that  the  taxes  on  knowledge 
must  be  repealed,  he  will  find  many  substitutes.  He 
insisted  on  the  impossibility  of  proceeding  without  an 
extra  two  per  cent,  on  income.  The  middle  dasses  re- 
fused the  subsidy ;  and  he  has  since  informed  the  Com- 
mons, that,  by  retrenchment  of  the  estimates,  he  is  in  a 
position  to  move  smoothly,  and  to  pay  his  bills  as  they 
are  presented. 

The  newspaper  press  received  the  proposal  for  abolish- 
ing all  taxes  on  knowledge  as  we  anticipated.  The  new 
and  struggling  papers  saw  in  it  hope  and  life  for  them. 
Middle-aged  journals,  that  are  creeping  into  respectabi- 
lity, had  little  to  say  on  the  subject.  Old  and  flour- 
ishing concerns  opposed  the  plan.  Very  old  papers 
passed  it  over  silently.  That  was  the  treatment  expe- 
rienced by  our  project  from  the  press,  in  what  we  call  its 
business  or  commercial  division.  But  the  press  rises 
often  over  the  mercantile  element ;  and  there  were  many 
journals  whose  conductors  either  thought,  as  we  be- 
lieve, that  established  papers  would  lose  nothing  by 
competition ;  or  who  preferred  public  interest  to  private 
gain;  and  joined  heartily  in  saying  that  the  fetters  of 
their  order  should  be  broken,  although,  individually, 
their  bondage  might  be  profitable.  A  person  intimatdy 
conversant  with  the  press  is  able  to  form  a  correct  idea 
of  the  number  of  newspapers  conducted  on  independent 
principles,  and  the  number  devoted  to  profit.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  most  independent  journalists  may  be 
honest  on  the  profit  principle,  lliey  may  find  honesty 
to  be  the  best  policy.  That  class  are  decidedly  the  most 
useful  to  any  cause  that  their  principles  lead  them  to 
support,  because  they  are  genendly  the  most  influential. 
Amongst  them  there  is  only  one  opinion  regarding  taxes 
on  knowledge.  They  consider  these  taxes  unjust,  and 
they  oppose  them.  A  principle  of  false  pride  has  in- 
duced them  to  spare  this  relic  of  the  faith  that "  ignorance 
is  bliss,''  so  long.  They  say  that  the  matter  seems  di- 
rectly to  affect  their  interests,  and,  therefore,  they  can- 
not oppose  its  existence  with  the  warmth  and  the  energy 
that  they  would  employ  on  subjects  in  which  they  are 
not  personally  interested.  Thu  delicacy  is  misplaced. 
The  public  are  more  interested  than  journalists  in  the 
abolition  of  all  taxes  on  knowledge ;  and  any  ckss  of 
men  are  justified  in  exposing  and  opposing  artificial  ob- 
stacles to  the  extension  of  their  trade. 

Wo  have  noticed  for  some  time,  amongst  coteries  of 
literary  men,  a  deposition  to  claim  and  crave  pensions 
for  distinguished  persons  belonging  to  their  circles. 
These  pensions  have  always  been  very  painful  affairs,  in 
our  opinion.  There  are  particular  cases  where  a  man 
devotes  his  existence  to  one  object,  important  to  the 
public,  but  apparently  and  necessarily  profitless  to 
himself;  and  the  public  debt  should  be  paid  without 
grudge  or  stint.  General  literaturo  does  not  oome 
within  this  exception.  It  should  be  self-supporting  and 
self-rewarding.  Therefore,  we  could  never  sympathise 
with  the  party  who  coolly  propose  to  deprive  an  author's 
heirs  of  the  copyright  in.hts  works.  One  man  labours, 
day  after  day,  for  years,  behind  a  counter,  in  the  sale  of 
sugars,  W.I.  and  E.I.,  molasses  from  Cuba,  tea  ftom 
Canton,  spices  from  Ceylon,  and  coffee  from  Mpcha 
or  liio  de  Janeiro.  He  labours  on  to  support  exist- 
ence, and  provide  partially  or  entirely  for  the  com^ 
fort  of  Ills  descendants.  He  makes  a  good  balauce 
over  his  expenditure,  and  invests  it  in  consols,  in 
houses,  in  lands,  or  shares;  but  we  have  not  heard 


that  Members  of  Parliament,  for  the  public  good,  pio- 
pose  to  confiscate  this  property  in  so  many  years  after 
its  owner's  death ;  and  yet  we  see  no  better  reasoa  for 
confiscating  copyright  in  a  literary  work.    Copyright  in 
a  new  design  may  be  properly  abridged,  because  the  de- 
vice is  the  work  of  a  few  hours ;  but  copyright  in  a  work 
of  years  should  constitute  a  property,  belonging  to  the 
author,  with  which  the  pubb'c  have  no  right  to  interfere, 
and  on  which  they  should  have  no  further  claim  than  on 
heritable  property  of  any  other  description.     The  argu- 
ments for  a  communism  in  literature  by  the  Louis 
Blanes  of  the  experiment  are  very  feeble ;  and  the  de- 
fences of  literaturo  from  spoliation  have  not  been  bold 
and  energetic.    The  gentlemen  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons who  defended  the  intereste  of  authors,  beliayed 
the  principle  and  hilled  for  time.    They  did  not  saj, 
openly  and  frankly,  this  copyright  is  the  property  of  the 
author  and  his  family,  which  the  Legislature  can  onlr 
seixe  by  breaking  the  Ei^th  Commandment,    They  did 
not  declare,  pointedly,  that  if  one  man  work  for  years  to 
make  a  bool^  and  another  man  work  for  yeM  to  buy  an 
estate^  there  is  an  equal  right  in  the  book-inaka  to  dis- 
pose of  his  work  as  he  pleases,  and  in  his  family  to  lue 
and  enjoy  its  proceeds^  as  in  the  landed  gentleman  to 
sell  his  estete,  or  to  convey  it  to  his  grandchildren. 

The  Eob  Hoys  of  literature  argue  that  the  descen- 
dants of  a  Milton  or  a  Shakspera  might,  from  motives 
of  bigotry,  suppress  absolutely  or  partially  their  ancet- 
tors'  works.     A  possible  case  of  this  nature  mi^t  oc- 
cur ;  and  we  find  that  the  descendants  of  many  persom 
who  purchased  land  refuse  to  employ  their  inheritance 
for  the  public  good.     The  tracts  of  uncultivated,  but 
improvable,  land  in  this  country,  ore  not  leas  prcjudidal 
to  the  publio  interests,  thaa  wouhl  be  the  nneohiraicd 
copyright  of  another  "  Paradise  Lost,"  if  any  suah  phe- 
nomenon occurred;  but  we  do  not  read  that  honest  men 
assert  the  propriety  of  depriving  capitalists  of  the  power 
to  buy  knd|  and  hand  down  that  property  to  their 
descendants;    because  the  ktter  perscmsj  like  masy 
in  the  present  day,  might  unpatriotically  prefer  a  gaoc- 
preserve  to  a  wheat  field,  and  thus  reduce  the  resources 
of  their  country — ^the  national  wealth  and  the  public 
weal.     The  most  energetio  measures  ever  yet  ptopoctrd 
against  this  crime,  aro  to  be  found  in  certain  Whig  bolls  of 
relief  for  Ireland,  which  we  regard  as  the  highest  speci- 
mens of  Whig  legislation  in  recent  years.      Thej  are 
most  unexceptionable  bills.    One  of  them,  lateDdod  to 
faciliUte  the  sale  of  encumbered  estates  in  Ireland,  wssj 
bci  we  trust  it  will  be,  the  ktw  of  the  land  before  theaa 
pages  are  published*    The  second  is  the  bill  for  Use  ia« 
provement  of  waste  lands,  which  the  Whigs  have,  mati 
unaocountebly,  acyoumed  or  deserted.     It  ia  an  excels 
lent  bill.  The  members  of  the  present  QoTemmeni  ba^i 
never  put  a  better  idea  into  l^islative  aht^  ;  and  vi 
regret  that  any  fear  of  Peel  and  the  poUtiotd  eoonoca] 
club  induced  them  to  delay  a  measure  that  iroitid  bavi 
reflected  lustre  on  their  administration  ol  Iriali  mSain 
These  bills  proceed  on  the  great  principlo  Uuit  |«i 
vate  property  ia  held  for  the  publio  good;    and  tloil 
when  the  owners  either  cannot»  or  will  aoty  empli^ 
their  property  in  the  wigr  that  is  moat  prodootiTe  t 
themselves,  and  most  beneficitf  to  the  pablk^   tk 
State  is  justified  m  resuming  poeBeasioiiy  upon  fmym 
to  the  owners  the  present  value  of  their    ^itasc 
Copyright  being  property  in  a  work  that  acaao  |« 
son  has  absolutely  created  from  hie  omi  ■*^*^mal  n 
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sonrow,  docs  not  properly  come  tinder  the  restrictions 
that  may  be  appKed  to  the  ownership  of  land,  which 
clrarly  belonged  to  the  people  originaily;  and  can  only 
k  held  hj  priTate  persons  with  justice,  while   they 
(ihev  the  implied  condition  of  using  it  for  the  great- 
est pnblic  adyantage,  which  is  at  the  same  time  the 
t^teat  private  good.    There  can  be,  however,  no  ob- 
jection tiien  against  the  submission  of  copyright  to  the 
mlp  th&i  should  regulate  the  holding  of  land.     If  the 
doccndant  of  an  author  mutilates  his  ancestors*  works, 
or  refiues  to  publish  them  on  reasonable  terms,  the 
Slate  may  obtain  an  arbitration  on  the  present  value  of 
rbc  copyright,  and  acquire  possession  for  the  public  in- 
terest.   It  is  unnecessary  that  the  book  should  there- 
:iftfr  belong  to  the  State  in  its  corporate  capacity.     It 
:m  be  readeied  a  free  book,  which  any  publisher,  or 
ail  publishers,  can  print  and  circulate  as  they  please,  ex- 
actly as  they  now  print  and  circulate  editions  of  a  work 
i.i  which  the  copyright  has  fallen.  Tlie  argument,  there- 
nre,  that  the  owners  of  a  copyright  may  starve  the 
public  in  literature,  can  have  no  greater  force  than  a 
5iffliJar  argument  that  the  owners  of  land  may  starve 
V  p'lblic  in  food.     Undoubtedly,  the  proprietor  of  a 
^*'pyTi^ht  may  place  an  extravagant  value  on  his  right,  as 
1  landed  proprietor  may  place  an  extravagant  value  on 
!»^  farms;  and  the  sde  of  the  work  or  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  may  thus  be  prevented,  but  the  public  have 
-y'M  remedy  in  either  case,  without  flying  to  commu 
iiMii  for  relief.    There  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  com- 
irn'm  of  absolute  wrong,  in  order  to  escape  from  pro- 
^jablc  inconvenience. 

One  argument  against  copyright  is,  that  it  increases 
J^c  cost  of  books.  We  doubt  not  its  truth;  but  the 
r'  p-asc  is  very  miimte.  In  a  book  that  sells  pcrma- 
''■ntW  and  largely,  the  proportion  payable  for  copyright 
-■hat  is  to  say,  the  money  obtained  by  the  author  for 
■  -  shore  in  the  labour  of  production — ^is  very  small. 
I  lie  arfmment,  however,  needs  notice  only  amongst  a 
sv-iety  of  bandits;  for  when  an  honest  man  resolves  the 
J'i**«T  in  his  mind,  to  what  comes  it  but  this — that 
>'j*s  would  be  cheaper,  if  they  could  only  be  stolen, 
wdy  made ;  than  now,  when  the  wearers  either  pay, 
"  promise  to  pay  for  them.  Knowledge,  say  the  gen- 
'•?nrn  who  use  this  argument,  is  the  people's  life,  and 
^'uld  be  cheap.  Bo  is  bread.  It  is  the  primary 
'^^'•>^sriry  in  the  people's  life,  but  yet  they  pay  the 
Jier  for  his  loaves,  or  the  miller  for  his  flour.  We 
i>ibt,  however,  that  copyright  books  are  really  dearer 
r.n  other  worlca.  Our  magazine  is  copyright,  and  it 
<-»'ap.  The  best  serial  publication  of  this,  or  any 
bf^r  country — the  best  that  we  remember  to  have  met 
•'lo  "  Home  and  Colonial  Library,"  published  by  Mr. 
irray  of  London,  consists  chiefly  of  copyright  works, 
i  Ixyjks  of  equal  interest  and  quality  cannot  bo  sold 
a  lower  price.  The  argument  is  merely  one  in  favour 
'^ji/imunisin,  and  con  only  be  defined  as  "  stealing 
dc  eaf^y  by  act  of  Parliament.** 
A  combination  of  literary  men,  to  secure  the  value  of 
ir  labours,  which  is  whatever  the  public  will  pay  for 
ni,  is  honest  and  creditable.  An  apparent  combi- 
Jon  of  Jitcmry  men,  to  claim  pensions  and  compound 
h  tli«?  C^cmment  for  mjtistiee,  is  mean  and  dcgrad- 
.  A  false  delicacy  alone  can  prevent  them  from 
iniiig  the  abolition  of  all  taxes  on  knowledge,  with 
T-crmanent  security  of  copyright  in  au  author's  family; 
^t  deflciencj  of  honest  madiness,  and  trust  in  them- 


selves and  the  worth  of  their  works,  lead  authors  to  join 
in  the  hunt  for  pensions ;  which  must  ultimately  make 
literature  subservient  to  polities,  and  a  party  instrument, 
employed  in  many  cases  for  party  purposes.  Authors 
lower  their  vocation  and  their  mission  on  earth,  when 
tlicy  look  to  Government  for  the  reward  of  their  works. 
They  should  not  be,  as  they  have  often  been,  a  class 
proscribed  apparently  from  public  employment  and  direct 
political  influence.  Injustice  of  that  character  should 
be  resented.  But  their  volumes  should  not  be  thrust 
before  the  world  as  so  many  claims  for  sinecure  offices, 
or  a  pension.  They  can  demand  their  own  with  a  clear 
conscience.  They  can  insist  on  the  removal  of  all  arti- 
ficial obstacles  to  their  business  with  honest  hearts;  but 
when  they  go  as  solicitors  to  the  State,  the  independence 
of  their  class  is  wrecked;  and  if  authors,  for  their  friends, 
or  for  themselves,  solicit  the  crumbs  of  Government  ex- 
penditure, the  parties  employed  on  the  periodical  press 
can  afford  to  demand  justice,  and  a  free  market  for  their 
commodities.  Many  of  them  struggled  hard  for  free- 
trade  to  others,  and  they  have  earned  a  title  to  claim 
free-trade  for  themselves.  No  other  tax  presses  more 
severely  on  employment  than  the  taxes  on  knowledge; 
and  there  is  no  other  portion  of  the  revenue  raised  at 
the  same  sacrifice  of  industrial  interests.  They  have 
moidded  the  pnblic  feeling  so  far  into  an  erroneous 
course,  that  their  repeal  would  not  be  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  extension  of  this  business  to  the  place  that 
it  would  have  occupied,  if  they  had  not  been  imposed. 
We  may  take  advertising  as  on  example.  There  arcmany 
individuals  in  different  departments  of  business  in  this 
country,  who  oonaider  advertising  a  misdemeanour  in 
trade.  If  the  same  men  emigrated  to  the  colonies,  they 
would  be  found  advertising  in  every  sheet  that  appeared. 
The  difference  of  feeling  is  entirely  a  matter  of  habit. 
The  value  of  advertising  in  the  crowded  communities  of 
this  country  must  be  far  greater  than  in  the  small  towns, 
and  the  thinly-peoplod  districts  of  a  new  country.  The 
return  must  be  more  immediate,  and  more  secure,  but 
the  habit  has  been  checked,  because  the  cost  was  con- 
siderable ;  and  the  expense  was  increased  by  the  tax 
more  than  its  amount.  The  community  are  still  suffer- 
ing m  this  department  from  the  consequences  of  the 
"three  shillings  and  sixpence  duty" — the  prices  and  the 
habits  that  it  formed.  The  repeal  of  the  one  shillmg- 
and-sixpence  tax  would  not  at  once  raise  the  quantity 
of  adve^ising  to  a  level  with  that  of  the  United  States; 
but  the  disparity  between  them  and  this  countiy,  in  the 
science  and  practice  of  advertismg,  leaves  a  largo  space 
to  be  gradually  covered. 

The  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  nearly 
thu-ty  millions,  and  the  population  of  the  United  States 
is  slightly  over  twenty  millions.  For  a  rough  estimate 
the  assumption  of  these  proportions  will  not  lead  us  far 
astray.  The  number  of  advertisements  published  in  the 
United  Kingdom  annually  does  not  exceed  two  millions. 
The  number  published  in  the  United  States  does,  we 
believe,  exceed  ten  millions.  In  either  of  these  cases 
the  numbers  named  are  very  close  on  accuracy.  The 
population  of  the  United  States  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
agricidture,  and  scattered  over  a  wide  surface.  The 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  mainly  occupied 
in  manufactures,  trades,  commcree,  and  professions  which 
concentrate  the  majority  in  crowded  communities.  A 
far  larger  proportion  of  the  people  in  tins  country  dwell 
in  towns  than  of  the  population  in  the  States.    Thf 
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number  of  advertisements  here  should  therefore,  amongst 
the  same  popuiation,  greatly  exoeed  the  number  in  the 
States.  We  have  an  illustrative  case  at  home.  The 
province  of  Ulster  in  Ireland  contains  a  very  dense,  but 
chiefly  a  rural,  population,  numbering  within  three  to 
four  hundred  thousand  of  the  population  of  Scotland. 
Ulster  contains  only  one  town  of  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  Belfast;  and  no  other  town  with 
more  than  twenty  thousand.  It  has  three — ^London- 
deny,  Newry,  and  Armagh — ^with  between  ten  and  twenty 
thousand;  but  these,  along  with  many  small  towns,  and 
a  roultitiide  of  villages,  compase  badly  with  the  numerous 
large  cities  of  Scotland,  where  one-half  of  the  population 
live  in  towns  containing  more  than  twenty  thousand  in- 
habitants. 

This  marked  disparity  between  the  condition  of  Scot- 
land and  Ulster  is  seen  nowhere  more  clearly  than  in  their 
respective  journals.  The  advertising  of  Scotland,  com- 
pared with  that  of  Ulster,  is  in  the  proportion  of  more 
than  twenty  to  one.  A  similar  proportion  should  exist 
in  favour  of  British  over  Uidtcd  States  advertising;  but 
the  latter  exceeds  the  former  in  the  proportion  of  five  to 
one.  Even  if  we  concede  a  large  margin  to  the  relative 
prosperity  of  the  United  States  over  Ulster,  although 
the  latter  province  contains  many  contented,  industrious, 
and  prosperous  men ;  yet  we  cannot  be  charged  with 
extravagance,  in  assuming  that  the  difference  in  the  cha- 
racter and  pursuits  of  the  two  populations  should  lead 
to  double  the  number  of  advertisements  in  Britain  that 
appear  in  the  United  States,  for  the  same  population. 

Taking  that  estimate  as  our  guide,  we  shsJl  reach  an 
approximation  to  the  injury  absolutely  inflicted  on  the 
adv(»tising  business,  first  by  the  three  shillings  and  six- 
pence, and  next  by  the  one  shilling  and  sixpence  tax. 
The  difference  in  population  would  require  tlurteen  mil- 
lions of  advertisements  annually,  to  bring  us  on  a  level 
in  that  trade  with  the  United  States.  The  difference  in 
pursuits  would  yield  other  thirteen  millions.  The  two 
causes  give  twenty-six  millions  against  our  present  two 
millions,  and  the  deficiency  is  twenty-four  millions. 

The  habit  of  advertising  in  this  country  was  crushed 
by  the  high  duty,  and  has  not  recovered  under  the  more 
moderate  torture.  Even  with  the  present  tax  we  be- 
Heve  it  to  be  a  <'  paying  habit."  We  have  no  doubt 
that  money,  judiciously  expended  in  that  division  of 
trade  expenses,  is  returned  with  improvement.  Still, 
the  oast  has  prevented  the  growth  of  the  practice ;  and 
when  we  remember  the  great  percentage  that  the  tax 
still  bears  on  the  price  charged  for  announcements,  there 
oau  be  no  ground  for  surprise  at  the  comparative  limita- 
tion of  their  numbers. 

The  average  price  of  advertising  in  country  papers  of 
a  limited  circulation  is  4s.  6d.  to  5s.  The  tax  upon  the 
former  sum  is  33i  per  cent.,  and  this  tax  must  be  paid 
monthly  on  all  advertisements;  although  the  price  of 
many  is  never  paid  to  the  proprietor  of  the  paper;  and 
many  more  are  paid  only  in  current  accounts  of  twelve- 
months, and  often,  probaUy,  of  two  to  three  years.  The 
average  charge  of  advertisements  in  the  better  class  of 
provincial  jouruab  may  be  6s.  to  6s.  6d.;  and  the  tax  on 
the  gross  produce  is,  therefore,  25  per  cent.  But  the 
difference  between  the  gross  produce  and  the  cash  pro- 
ceeds, for  bad  debts  alone,  cannot  be  less  than  5  per  cent. 
A  prudent  newspaper  proprietor  will  not  set  aside  a  less 
percentage  on  this  head.  The  payment  of  the  tax 
monthly  involves  some  loss  of  interest ;  and  we  are  cer- 


tain that,  in  the  strictest  establishments,  the  dntymiist 
be  paid,  on  an  average  of  cases,  four  months  previous 
to  receiving  payment  for  the  advcrtiscraeut.    The  nctt 
cost  of  the  duty  is  considerably  increased  by  these  con- 
siderations.    A  provincial  paper,  with  an  average  of  40 
advertisements  in  each  publication,  pays  £3  of  duty  for 
a  charge  of  £9.  But  the  deduction  for  bad  debts  is  9$. ; 
and  the  interest  for  the  outlay  of  money  on  that  day's 
advertising  transactions  is  Is.,  making  thus  a  tax  of  £S 
on  £8  10s.,  or  a  duty  considerably  over  oue-thiri   In 
this  case,  as  in  that  of  all  similar  taxes,  the  weight  oi 
the  duty  rests  heaviest  on  the  weakest.     Established 
journals  are  always  able  for  the  Stamp-office;  but  younger 
papers  feel  its  assaults  on  their  capital  severely.    It  is 
difficult  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  tax,  because 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  price  and  positicm  d 
the  taxed  article.      A  journal,  forming  an  oidinary 
property  in    a    provincial  town,   will  probably  con- 
sume 3,000  stamps  in  each  publication,  on  the  sum 
number  of  sheets,  weighing,  in  the  case  of  a  large  paper, 
90 lbs.  per  500.     We  assume  that  the  sdlxng  priced 
the  journal  in  this  instance  is  4Jd.,  and  the  number  girea 
free,  left  unsold,  and  spoiled,  to  be,  on  an  avera^,  W 
copies.      A  journal  of  that  circulation  may  commaai 
sixty  advertisements  in  each  publication,  at  an  aTcrage 
of  6s.  each.     The  proceeds  will  be,  therefore,  equal  to 
the  subjoined  figures : — 
14^  copies  from  ibe  office,  4^. 
liQo  do.  by  tlie  trade,  3|il. 

2850  averaging  4!d. ....1*7  10  0 

60  advertisementa,  at  6a.  each IS  0  o 

^65 10   0 

Less  allowance  for  bad  debts £3     5     6 

Interest  of  money 0  10    0 

Incidental  discounU  on  copifs  supplied 
fromtheoffice 10    0 


4  la   * 


Nett  proceeds jtfiO  H  « 

Duties. 

Tax  on  paper SOS 

Do.  onstamps 13  10    0 

Adveitisement  duty 4  10    0 

20    9   5 

Leaving,  for  tbe  cost  of  paper,  printing,  and  oondncU 

ing M   5  ♦ 

The  tax  in  this  instance,  and  we  are  supposing  the  case 
of  a  thriving  provincial  journal,  is  again  one-third  djik 
proceeds ;  and  if  the  taxes  were  repealed,  the  proprieifll 
could  reduce  his  charges  by  one-third,  and  reeeiTC  tat 
same  return ;  but  there  is  a  peculiarit j  in  this  bufiiB* 
for  if,  by  the  first  reduction  of  one-thiid,  the  sales  rfw 
paper,  and  the  number  of  advertisements^  were  increaaej 
there  would  be  no  relative  increase  to  the  cost  of  J* 
duotion,  and  a  reduction  of  fifty  per  cent,  on  all  <^^^ 
could  be  profitably  made.  Tlie  difference  to  the  puHl 
would  be  thus  expressed — ^the  paper  that  now  em 
^d.  would  be  sold  for  24d.,  and  the  aidTertiscB<( 
that  is  now  charged  6s.,  would  be  inserted  for  ^ 
These  reductions  do  not  express  the  changes  that 
arise  in  this  trade  from  the  total  repeal  of  the  fAXO 
knowledge.  Small  daily  papers  would  appear  la  '^ 
towns  as  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Iieeds^  taA  in  i 
other  town  of  note.  These  papers  vodd  cost  6& 
9d.  weekly,  and  stand  in  the  place  of  ti^ldgUy  t»le^ 
and  influential  journals  in  the  towns  nanM.    Wtfl 
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Bot  mean  to  insimiate  tliat  the  Mercuries  and  the  Ouar- 
diatu  wojM  be  extinguished  by  the  new  comers,  but 
tbej  wodd  be  transformed  into  daily  sheets,  issued  at  Is. 
veekljr  or  less,  and  they  would  tend  to  preserve   that 
sound  promcdal  feeling,  which  is  one  cause  of  Eug- 
Uod's  Ireedom  and  greahiess.      Instead  of  two  Guar- 
diaiu  weekly  for  ninepence,  the  Manchester  cotton-spin- 
ners would  have  Guardiatta  daily  for  the  same  money, 
or  for  one  shiUing.     The  fatality  of  this  tax  arises  from 
ite  being  directed  mainly  against  cheap  papers.     It  ex- 
tinguishes the  hope  of  cheap  papers;  because  the  penny 
stands  against  the  journal,  whether  its  cost  be  Cd.  or  3(L 
Tk  Daily  Newt  pays  the  same  penny  for  stamping  that 
is  ckrigcd  on  the  Timee;  but  the  Netc9  sells  for  3d.,  and 
the  Times  for  5d.  We  believe  that  the  proprietors  of  the 
Mlif  Kewi  will  readily  allow,  that  the  taxes  on  the  gross 
proceeds  of  their  journal  are  equivalent  Ui  fifty  per  ceni. 
We  know  that  in  the  North  British  Iktily  Mail,  taking 
iuto  account  the  necessary  reductions  made  in  sales  to  the 
trade ;  and  where  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  ad- 
vertisements are  short  announcements,  the  absolute  tax 
is  not  less  than  forty  per  cetU,   on  the  proceeds. 
There  is  no  justice  to  cheap  newspapers  under  these 
circumstances;  and  quite  as  little  to  the  public  who 
»ant  them.     The  Times  may  say,  as  it  has  said,  that 
^Q^huid  will  have  the  Times,  requires  the  Times,  and 
lill  not  want  that  journal,  even  at  5d.     That  may  be 
true,  but  England  would  not  quarrel  with  the  same 
Timet tiZ^     The  state  of  the  case  is,  tliat  "wealthy 
England"  and  "becr-shopEnghind"  does  not  object  to  the 
5i  standard  of  price;  but "  domestic  England,"  "  family 
England,"  the  homes  and  hearths  of  England,  would 
freatljprefer,  would  be  cheered,  and  would  be  instructed, 
W  an?  change  that  made  the  scale  2d.  or  3d.  "The  taxes 
00  knowledge"  undomesticate  men.  They  make  the  heads 
of  families  frequenters  of  clubs,  taverns,  and  public  pkces 
kt  hours  when  they  should  be  in  their  homes.  Other  evils. 


and  great  evils,  follow  from  this  cause.  Ignorance  of 
public  affairs  —  and  of  matters  more  valuable  than 
current  intelligence,  and  that  is  very  valuable — ^is  per- 
petuated. The  tone  assumed  in  journals  is  often  mould- 
ed to  the  taste  of  the  localities  where  they  are  read. 
Sometimes  there  is  more  froth  and  bluster  percep- 
tible than  we  should  find  if  the  press  were  conscious 
that  its  merits  were  tried  in  the  quiet  of  the  family  circle 
more  frequently  than  in  the  excitement  of  the  tavern. 
There  would  be  an  effort  made  to  become  more  domes- 
ticated in  tone  and  in  character. 

The  cause  of  industry  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  repeal  of  this  tax.  Luxuries  or  evils  are  the  only 
productions  taxed  so  heavily  as  the  manufactures  of 
the  press — ^the  products  of  type-founders,  paper-makers, 
and  compositors.  The  crisis  has  fallen  on  these  avo- 
cations more  heavily  than  on  any  other  business  what- 
ever; and  yet  we  know,  that  of  all  the  many  thousand 
artizans  of  these  classes  who  have  passed  months  of  idle- 
ness, or  of  broken  time,  in  these  professions  since  the 
conmienccment  of  1S48,  there  would  not  have  been  an 
efficient  or  willing  "  hand"  idle,  except  for  the  taxes  on 
knowledge — ^taxes  that  reduce  the  amount  of  labour  pay- 
ments by  a  much  larger  sum  than  their  gross  proceeds. 

There  are  six  months  to  spend  before  these  taxes 
can  now  be  touched.  We  hope  to  employ  the  time 
in  accelerating  their  abolition ;  and  the  destruction  of  all 
those  fetters  in  the  form  of  bonds  and  securities  that  gag 
and  bind,  and  keep  down  the  free,  the  full,  and  wide 
expression  of  opinion.  The  labour  may  be  deemed 
unreasonable  by  some,  and  unseasonable  by  others; 
but  there  is  no  better  season  than  the  next  year  to 
do  a  good  action,  except  the  present;  and  it  is  possible 
yet,  by  perseverance,  to  induce  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  hard  as  the  task  may  seem,  to  blot  out  the 
taxes  on  knowledge  from  the  budget  of  1849,  and  to  set 
thought  and  its  expression  free. 
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1*RK  countless  towers  and  turrets  of  Munster  were  gilded 
*ith  the  last  brilliant  rays  of  the  setting  sun.  It  was  the 
ajcrr;  month  of  May,  in  tho  year  1533.  There  was  a  fes- 
tive look  about  the  whole  town.  The  respectable  burghers, 
IB  their  bravest  clothes,  were  walking  up  and  down  the 
'^wts,  especially  those  leading  to  and  from  the  principal 
Siit«s,  fur  the  most  part  in  company  of  their  dames  and 
^'hters;  every  now  and  then  stopping  the  way  to  ex- 
ebinge  greetings  with  friends  and  neighbours,  or  pausing 
^  l<»k  after  some  i>atrician  on  his  gelding,  followed  by  gay 
}^,  or  to  nnbonnct  low  to  somo  magistrate  or  official ; 
•hiTit,  from  the  bay-windows  of  many  a  projecting  turret, 
wniotis  female  eyes  might  be  seen  prying  into  the  street. 
There  breathed,  in  short,  throaghoot  the  whole  city  the 
W^std  cahn  of  the  Sabbath,  enhanced  by  a  mild  tepid  air. 

Iq  the  deep  recess  of  one  of  those  embayed  windows  sat  two 
««wles,  when  looks,  however,  more  often  turned  within  the 
chimber,  where  two  children  were  at  play,  than  to  the  tho- 
'Wghfuv,  and  more  often,  still,  rested  on  each  other,  with 
^p  and  tender  interest.  Their  costume,  as  well  as  their 
^  betrayed  the  matron  in  Mh  |  hut  youth  KtiU  lingered 


<*  It  is  so  like  a  dream  to  meet  again,  after  so  long  a  se- 
paration," said  one,  who,  from  an  obvious,  tlioitgh  sligkt, 
difference  in  dress,  evidently  was  at  home  ;  extendii^,  as 
she  spoke,  a  thin,  won  hand,  which  was  warmly  cUuqped  in 
that  of  her  friend. 

**  Ay ;  and  not  only  to  meet  once  more  in  life,  bat  to  spend 
many,  many  a  long  year  beside  each  other,  I  hope,"  was  tlie 
reply ;  *<  but  indeed,  indeed,  whilst  looking  on  yoo,  I  might 
fancy  myself  in  a  dream,  so  changed  are  yon  from  the  ]n>ang 
girl,  with  laughing  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks,  all  the  goUants 
used  to  look  after.  My  poor  Intta,  how  you  most  have  suf- 
fered, to  have  altered  so  greatly." 

'*  Years  have  passed  over  our  heads  since  then,"  moam- 
AiUy  put  in  Intta. 

*'  Ay,"  obsen'ed  the  other,  "  but  years  alone  eannot  have 
done  it ;"  and  she  fixed  on  her  friend  one  of  those  deep 
searching  glances,  of  wluch  female  solicitude  alone  has  the 
secret.  <*  I  see  I  have  lost  some  portion  of  your  confidence," 
she  resumed,  after  a  slight  pause ;  **  but  I  am  sureto  regain 
my  full  place  in  your  heart  very  shortly,  and  then  you  wlU 
trust  me  with  your  secret  j  ftpd|  {»e(baps,  I  may  adyisO}  or, 
better  still,  conaole*'* 
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**Yonr  preaence  alone,"  Ihltered  Intta— 4^hen  dropping 
her  eyes  to  the  floor,  she  checked  herself,  as  if  afraid  of  being 
carried  away  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 

The  gaest  again  scanned  in  silence  the  person  of  her 
friend,  whose  appearance,  though  so  greatly  at  variance  with 
what  her  reminiscences  pictured,  was  striking,  perhaps  more 
80  than  in  her  girlish  days. 

Her  black  robe,  of  a  rich,  heavy,  figured  silk,  and  velvet 
hood  of  the  same  colour,  which  she  had  not  removed  since 
her  refom  from  church,  threw  out  her  pale  face  from  its 
dark  frame-work,  in  a  way  to  recall  Bembrandt's  portraits 
but  what  few,  if  any,  human  pencil  could  have  done  justice 
to,  was  the  hopeless  melancholy  that  had  settled  on  every 
line  of  a  face  more  pleasing  than  regular  in  it?  outline,  and 
stamped  it  with  an  air  so  touching,  that  one  glance  sufficed 
to  convey  to  the  mind  a  notion  of  great  mental  suflering. 
From  beneath  those  heavy  lid»— from  those  large,  dark,  and 
once  so  lustrous  eyes,  stole  such  sad  looks ;  and  around  her 
thin,  pale  lips  played  a  smile  so  cold  and  cheerless,  that 
they  needed  no  commentary. 

There  be  those  who,  whilst  their  hearts  are  breaking,  yet 
retain  redundant  forms,  and  look  cross,  not  sorrowful ;  and 
flecm,  to  the  careless  eye,  but  vulgar  or  out  of  humour,  not 
unhappy ;  and  there  be  those  who  sicken  unto  death,  and 
yet  preserve  an  air  of  health  and  freshness  that  deprives 
them  of  the  pity  they  would  gladly  claim.  lutta  needed  not 
translate  her  woes  into  words,  to  secure  the  sympathy  of  all 
gentle  hearts.  To  matter-of-fact  people,  she  might  merely 
appear  a  fiided  woman,  still  boasting  some  remnants  of  past 
beauty ;  but  the  imaginative  oould  not  contemplate  her  with- 
out an  interest  allied  to  curiosity. 

The  companion  of  her  youth  and  childhood  offered  a 
marked  contrast  to  her.  Her  figure,  though  on  the  verge 
of  too  great  and  too  early  a  development,  was  not  ungrace- 
ful. Deep  blue  eyes,  of  remarkable  beauty,  an  abundance  of 
brown  hair,  a  mouth  still  fresh  and  pouting,  and  a  blooming 
cheek,  left  Walburga  pretty  much  what  she  had  ever  been, 
despite  certain  shades  of  expression  that  betrayed  the  exist- 
ence and  indulgence  of  a  hasty,  not  to  say  sharp,  temper, 
or  the  frequent  recurrence  of  some  very  bitter  thought. 

Whilst  Walburga's  eye  carefully  noted  every  deepened 
line  in  lutta's  face,  and  then  devoted  as  careful  a  scrutiny 
to  her  dress,  down  to  the  very  minutest  detail — an  examina- 
tion to  which  her  friend  patiently  submitted,  but  did  not 
return — a  complete  silence  established  itself  between  them. 
It  was  at  last  broken  by  Walburga. 

"  And  think  you,"  she  said,  her  lips  slightly  quivering — 
«*  think  you  I  have  no  thorn  in  my  side — no  bitter  drop  in 
my  cup?" 

**  You  !**  exclaimed  lutta,  with  a  start  of  surprise ;  then 
obser\'ing  how  few  symptoms  of  distress  her  friend's  person 
exhibited,  she  smiled  her  own  wan  smile,  but  did  not  attempt 
to  argue. 

"Yes,"  continued  the  blooming  little  dame,  "because 
my  husband  is  young  and  handsome,  and  yours  is,  perhaps, 
old  and  ugly — because  I  have  a  couple  of  screaming  brats, 
and  you  have  none — because  my  lord  is  of  an  easy  temper, 
and  lets  me  have  my  own  way,  you  fancy  me  the  happiest 
of  the  happy." 

"  And  are  you  not  f  Surely  you  have  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  your  lot." 

"  But  if  I  am  not,  what  does  it  signify  that  I  ought  to 
ber 

"  You  are*  then,  no  longer  attached  to  your  husband  f* 

"Nol" 


"  And  why  nxAf* 

"Because  he  has  ceased  to  loTs  itt»->bec«QMlie\()m 
another." 

"  Then,  indeed,  I  pity  you,  my  dear  Wattntga,"  nid 
lutta ;  "  for,  in  your  flashing  eye  and  reddening  cheek,  I 
read  your  affection  stiH  glimmerfaig  bisnesth  the  ssbes— bot 
your  children  f* 

"  Yon  are  right,  lutta,  they  are  my  consolatioD— tbe  figU 
of  my  life." 

"  There,  you  see,"  said  lutta,  a  slight  tremor  agitetin* 
her  frame;  "  but  I — ^I  have  nothing — ^nothing  ontbiniifc 
earth  to  love,  or  to  love  me." 

"  And  me,  lutta  f* 

"  You ;  you  have  been  so  long  away,  that  yon  bare  b^ 
come  to  me  rather  like  a  dream  of  the  past  than  a  nalitt 
in  my  life." 

"  It  is  but  too  true,"  sud  Walburga,  with  a  deep  iigt. 

"My  mother  I  have  never  known,"  continued  lutta; 
"  you  may  remember  how  severe  my  father  was — ^tbe  iwd 
to  his  heart  I,  at  least,  never  found." 

"  Nor  any  one  else,"  murmured  Walborga. 

"  And  no  sooner  had  he  forced  me,  in  my  very  spring  of 
life,  to  give  my  fortune  and  person  to  his  friend,  thm  He 
died,  leavmg  me  a  bondsi»oman,  as  it  were,  to  a  fantastic, 
heartless  man." 

"  He  is  jealous,  cross-grained,  tiresome.  T  suppose  it  w 
that  which  weighs  you  down?"  exclaimed  Walbnigsu 

"  No,  not  so ;  but  the  desolation  of  my  own  heart— ll»« 
utter  loneliness  of  my  life !"  said  lutta,  with  a  sudden  and 
passionate  explosion;  the  ice  that  had  bound  her  cntbnUi-«l 
spirit  so  long  giving  way  before  the  influence  of  a  long-for- 
gone habit  resumed,  of  the  only  affection  she  had  erer  known; 
and  her  long-repressed  feelings,  finding  vent,  soon  oFffflovtyl 
the  boundaries  she  would  have  imposed  on  her  coofrleiw. 
"  I  can  obey  my  husband,  and  keep  my  plighted  trotb,\>"l^ 
which  I  have  Mthfully  done  ;  but  love  him  I  cannot.  No! 
not  even  that  respect  which  riper  years  generally  ceramaai, 
that  friendship  which  arises  from  common  interests  and  daily 
intercourse,  can  I  feel.    Every  thought,  every  feeling,  tlp^ 
very  instincts  of  our  natures,  are  opposed  and  hostile.  1 
was  young— some  thought  me  good-looking.   A  discontenteJ 
wife  may  easily  become  a  guilty  one.    I  could  not  seek  syta- 
pathy  from  the  world,  so  I  have  recoiled  within  myself  lik< 
a  snail  into  its  shell.    I  dare  not  east  one  look  abroad  f  i 
sunshine  or  for  flowers ;  for  every  oonsolotion  might  torn  I* 
sin  and  folly.     And  I  often  heard  myself  envied  by  oil^i 
women.    I  had  the  luck  of  it,  they  said*     OoimseUor  Ka>- 
perdolling,  one  of  the  first  magistrates  of  Monster— what  • 
position !  and  such  a  respectable  man,  and  so  rich.    I^b '^< 
in  time,  when  my  very  soul  had  frozen  witirin  mo,  bow  tfcey 
lamented  that  his  choice  had  fallen  on  suob  a  poor,  spintM 
dullard  as  myself,  who  could  not  understand  him !    I  ^^"^ 
at  times  I  did  not — ^that  he  but  spoke  in  some  ftreign  tongw, 
or  that  I  were  deaf." 

«  You  hate  him,  then,"  said  Walburga,  with  nnfei^ncJ 
surprise.     "  Is  he  so  very  silly,  so  very  old,  so  very  plain  f 

«  He  is  nothing  of  all  that,"  said  her  fWend,  dts«o«- 
lately  ;  "  but  you'll  soon  see  him— yon  will  then  be  able  »* 
judge  for  yourself.  My  suffering  has  been,  ior  yeart,  1*^ 
fold — ^that  of  enduring  his  presence,  and  that  of  fcelinp  tfer 
want  of  some  other  tio— some  other  afifectloB  tiMft  embl  bs^ 
bound  me  to  existence.  I  literally  have  Bci  had  one  Hogk 
interest  in  life  from  the  day  we  parted  to  this  on  wbieb  m 
again  meet.  But  new  you  and  year  ekuUm  will  op« 
new  existence  to  me«»the  blood  wld^  \um  MtM 


willopaji 
Iwtsrpidi 
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lond  mf  \mfi  will  igun  mnalafta  tlumigk  my  rwm.  I 
fill  DO  longer  fpnd  mj  days  idly,  drwrning  amy  at  tiui 
MHOMDiof  whit  lift  might  have  baen  to  ma  mider  othar 
draiiiiuttoces.  Thia  nnwholeaome  reverie  will  give  way  to 
t  Jinky  QOBoan  in  wmatfiing  beyond  myaelf— the  very 
tixnglii  b  strengthening— «  cordial  to  my  flagging  natnre." 
Wilbaiga  made  no  other  aaiwer  to  thoia  ontpovings 
tiin  hf  claiping  hor  friend  to  her  hearty  and  kiMing  her 
Imnr  with  sifterly  tenderness. 

**Poor  I&tta»"  aha  laid,  "  how  your  heart  has  been  pray, 
ia^  upon  itself  all  this  long  time---oy,  sorrow  tells  more 
thaojesrs;  bat  if  yon  find  something  to  love  in  vf»  we,  too, 
will  ehffish you  as  yon  deserve;  and  my  ehihlren  will  have 
tio  motttiis  instead  of  one.  It  is  strange  how,  aooordiag 
to  temper,  grief  tells  differently  on  people.  I  oodd  never 
hn  boms  yoor  load  so  patiently.'' 
<<Biit  yon  bear  yoore,  Walborga." 
''Ay-i.bQt patiently, no!  IpromSsefyoa;  bnthnsh,here 
eonm  my  sorrow." 

At  that  instant  a  ftmale  entered  the  chamber  in  which 
the  children  had  hitherto  been  carelessly  playing,  attending 
toDothiag  bot  their  own  sport;  but  at  sight  of  this  new 
pmonsge,  they  flew  to  their  mother's  knee,  and  caat  glanoea 
•r  dislike  and  distmst  on  the  new  eomer. 

She  might  be  nineteen,  or  thereabouts.  To  a  Jnno-like 
fenn,  the  added  a  oonnteBanee  no  leas  beantiiU,  and  a  oom- 
P^exkn  of  nrpasehig  brilliancy;  yet,  even  whilst  Intta  waa 
&ned  to  own  to  herMlf  she  had  never  yet  beheld  any  human 
fcrnof  soeh  rue  perfcetion,  she,  at  the  same  tfane,  felt  a 
^roflg  repulsion  from  the  ftir  creature  whom  she  then  gaaed 
wforthe  first  time. 

**  Mj  Lord  senda  to  know  if  yoB  and  the  children  stay  here, 
«r  retam^to  the  inn  this  evening  ?"  she  said,  addreesing  Wal- 
largi,  in  a  half  solky,  half  fiuniliar  tone. 

**  TeU  him,"  MMd  Walborgn,  « I  shall  accept  my  friend's 
hnpitility  for  myself  and  the  children." 

"And  what's  to  become  of  me  in  the  meanwhilef  "  the  girl 
nUenly  retorted. 
"Ton'U  stay  at  the  inn,  or  sleep  here,  as  you  and  yoor 
think  best,"  said  Walburga,  croasly :  "it  is  all  one 
t«  me.  I  can  take  care  of  the  children  myself.  Have  yon 
ttyihing  mora  to  say,  Qertmdef  because,  if  not,  yon  had 
l>*tter  leave  us ;  we  are  engaged." 

'^  Soh !  oh !  the  manner  we  assume  now  we  think  ourselves 
«PimH"  half  growled  the  giri,  ••  she  left  the  room. 
''  A  Muoy  jade,  that,"  said  Intta. 
**  The  old  story,  my  dear — I  am  Sarah,  she  Hagar — ^minns 
the  bnt,  though." 

"My  poor  friend,  I  see  at  a  glance  what  yon  have  to  en<> 
^are.  Well  might  you  say  your  cup  was  bitter !  and  you  will 
<iwtly  have  an  insight  into  my  fiite;  but  these  little  dears, 
^  our  mntnal  support,  will,  I  trust,  lighten  our  burthens." 
So  laying,  Intta  took  the  eldest  child  of  her  friend,  a  sweet 
^e  girl,  on  her  lap,  whilst  the  mother  kissed  away  the  brown 
carbfrom  her  boy's  fhir  brow;  but  hardly  had  the  women 
^^t^ed  on  them  a  few  oareeses,  when  heavy  steps  without 
■VMaeed  a  fresh  faitefrnptfon.  The  door  opened,  and  two 
i°eD  entered  the  apartment,  mere  ^Ussbntlar  yet,  in  appear* 
uee,  than  the  friends  themselves. 

The  ssnkir  waa  past  the  prime  of  liibi  but  his  masrive 
^  and  flotid  eenplexlon  might  have  belonged  to  a  muoh 
!«>eg«r  man  than  he  reaUy  was.  An  abundance  of  Jet- 
^  hair,  with  which  not  a  silver  thread  yet  mingled, 
^7  eye-brows,  an  eye  glittering,  though  small,  gave  the 
^  vorshipftil  andhoiKrarabk  Town  Coiusellev  end  Slagis- 


traie,  Bemhard  Knipperdolling,  An  air  of  health,  strength, 
and  self-content,  whidi,  at  first  glance,  might  liave  been 
mistaken  fer  actual  benevolence.  The  effect  of  these  per- 
sonal fkdvantagea  was  yet  heightened  by  his  gown  of  rich 
Milan  silk,  over  which  hung  a  heavy,  curiously-wrought, 
gold  chain;  the  buttons  of  his  inner  coat  or  vest  being  of 
the  same  precious  metal,  with  a  ruby  of  price  in  the  centre 
of  each;  a  ring  of  price  was  on  his  forefinger,  and  his  cap 
or  barret  was  decorated  with  a  chain  of  gold,  with  ruby 
olasp  no  less  beautiful  than  that  round  his  neck.  As  thus, 
stately  in  mien  and  garb,  he  advanced  to  Walburga,  and 
extended  a  white  and  well- shaped,  though  rather  too  krge 
hand,  to  raise  that)  of  his  gnoit  to  his  lips,  she  turned  in 
speechless  surprise  to  her  afflicted  friend,  whose  disgust  at 
the  comely  person  before  her  she  could  hardly  help  fearing 
might  not  be  altogether  the  resnltof  an  imparUal  examina- 
tion of  hb  merits. 

In  the  meanwhile^  Intta  fixed  her  thoughtful  eyes,  with  no 
less  interest,  upon  her  friend's  husband.  The  Knight  of 
Eisenthnrm  wsa  a  modd  of  manly  grace,  as  it  was  then  un- 
dentood-^toll,  stalwart,  with  an  air  at  once  frank  and 
hanghty— «  good-natured  smile,  but  a  decidedly  imperious 
look.  Nature  and  solitade  had  endowed  lutta  with  a  larger 
share  of  penetration  than  her  friend,  and  one  gUnce  re- 
vealed to  her  ill  Eisenthurm  the  capricious,  wilfrd  lord,  which 
he  really  was  to  all  who  d^ended  upon  him.  She  could 
even  trace,  sho  thought,  vaciUation  and  obstinacy  united,  as 
they  often  are,  5n  his  fine  but  not  inteUectnal  features.  She 
received  lum  with  extended  hand,  and  even  summoned  op  a 
long-forgotten  smile,  to  welcome,  with  all  possible  honour, 
Walbnrga's  husliand,  the  fiatber  of  those  children  she  hence- 
forth meant  to  oherish  as  her  own.  But  great  as  was  tlie 
effiirt  to  please,  her  manner  seemed  to  chill  her  guest. 
Knipperdollmg  piTc^ved  it,  and  sud  to  Walburga,  in  a  tone 
of  pleasantry  :<^ 

**  Yon  shcokl  teach  your  friend  to  talk  more,  to  be  cheerful, 
and  to  deck  herseh  -  out,  like  you,  in  gaily-coloured  robes  and 
beooming  smiles ;  then,  indeed,  I  should  have  reason  to  hold 
yon  for  a  saint,  sinc«  you'd  have  wrought  a  miracle,  or  to 
compare  yon  to  the  sun,  since  you  would  have  thawed  ice." 

**  We,  women,  smile  and  dress  according  to  our  humours," 
said  Walburga ;  <<ancl  it  depends  solely  on  our  husbands  whe- 
ther these  be  sad  or  ("ay." 

**  You  hear  what  unlimited  power  is  allowed  us,"  said 
Knipperdolling,  with  a  smile ;  *'  however,  I  should  not  be 
flattered  if  I  had  no  greater  influence  at  the  Tovu-hall  than 
I  hare  in  i^y  own  homi  3." 

There  was  a  dugroo  4  )f  bitterness  in  the  tone  and  words, 
which  greatly  embarraa  eed  Eisenthurm  and  his  wife  ;  anil 
the  consciousness  of  the  ir  embarrassment,  and  tlie  impro- 
priety her  hnsband  had  made  himself  guilty  of,  brought  a 
faint  colour  into  lutta's  sallow  cheek  ;  but  it  faded  sua  soon 
as  it  appeared.  » 

"  I  hope,"  she  said,  in  the  calm  manner  whioli  she  evei- 
maintained  towards  her  .  husband,  in  public  as  in  private — 
"  I  hope  Walburga  will  U  'ach  me  all  manner  of  good  things ; 
and  I,  in  turn,  will  teach  her  how  to  make  our  celebrated 
Monster  pies,  for  which,  I  am  sure,  she  will  owe  me  thanks." 

The  conversation,  the  s  diverted  into  another  channel, 
soon  turned  upon  their  Hii  nre  plans.  The  new  charge  Eiscu- 
thnrm  had  accepted— 4ha  t  of  captain  of  the  train-bands  of 
the  free,  in^perialcity  of  Ifi  unster— 4'endered  it  necessary  that 
he  shonld  prepare  for  a  permanent  residence  witlun  the 
walls;  and  the  house  a^ja  cent  to KnipperdoUing's  dwelling, 
the  small  yard^and  sole  fg  imtain  of  which  was  in  ogmmon 
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heUreet  tBem,  being;  tenantless,  was  thought  moit  eligible 
for  that  purpose,  as  the  two  friends  might  thos  spend  the 
greater  portion  of  their  time  together.  Rnipperdolling  yo^ 
lunteered  to  procure  the  house  a  bargain,  Eisenthurm  having 
expressed  a  wish  to  purchase  it — a  patrician  being  at  all 
times  desirous  of  possessing  a  town  residencci  ^ren  when 
priding  bunself,  occasionally,  on  an  estate  without  the  gates. 
The  dbcourse  embraced  so  many  topics  of  a  private  or 
local  nature,  that  time  sped  rapidly.  Knipperdolling  initi- 
ated Eisenthurm  in  all  the  intrigues  of  the  city  and  the 
court,  ever  engaged,  as  was  natural  in  a  community  partak- 
ing of  the  mixed  character  of  a  Bishopric  and  a  Hanseatic 
town,  in  lively  opposition — a  covert,  but  very  pronounced, 
hatred  existing  between  the  city  magistracy,  jealous  of 
their  rights  and  immunities,  and  the  aristocracy  and 
clergy,  no  less  desirous  of  curtailing  them.  He  threw  off 
some  lively  satirical  sketches  of  the  leading  personages  of 
both  parties ;  nor  did  he  spare  the  Bishop  or  his  weskness. 
His  wit,  his  fiicility  of  elocution,  carried  his  listeners  along 
with  him,  nor  permitted  them  to  question  the  fidelity  of  his 
portraiture,  or  the  correctness  of  his  views ;  and  Walburga 
was  more  and  more  puzzled  at  the  severity  of  her  friend's 
strictures  upon  so  fitir-spoken  an  individual.  Was  not  the 
manner  in  which  he  extended  his  hospitality  towards  them, 
whose  only  chum  to  it  was  through  lutta's  friendship,  of  it- 
self a  sufficient  proof  of  his  desiro  to  gratify  her  ?  Walburga 
began  to  fear  that  lutta  was  not  without  a  oertiun  share  of 
undue  prejudice.  As  to  Eisenthurm,  he  already  from  his 
•oul  pitied  his  new  and  much-admired  friend,  for  being  thus 
encumbered  with  a  &ded,  spiritless  wife.  Mine  is  but  a  scold, 
thought  he,  but  I  would  not  cliange  against  that  piece  of 
insipidity.  Thus  the  rough  Knight  felt  an  instinctive  repul- 
sion from  lutta's  purer,  loftier  nature,  as  she  had  at  once 
recognised  in  him  a  commonplace  character. 

She,  therefore,  soon  ceased  to  bestow  any  attention  on 
hhn,  and  bent  her  silent  observation  all  fhe  more  keenly  on 
her  husband,  who,  gracious  with  Walburga,  chiefly  devoted 
his  powers  of  pleasing  to  the  Knight  himf^lf ;  listening  with 
pleased  attention  to  a  good  round  dozf  sn  of  wonderful  and 
not  strictly  authentic  tales  of  the  chase  and  tournament, 
and  swallowing  the  tradition  of  the  fiunily  ghost  into  the 
bargain,  with  due  reverence.  Whenever  the  Knight's 
powers  of  conversation  flagged,  and  ihixt  was  often,  he  came 
to  the  rescue ;  and  guided  it,  with  greiit  skill,  into  the  course 
where  he  thought  his  guest  most  like  ly  to  shine,  without  al- 
bwing  his  manoeuvre  to  be  perceptible. 

Befreshments  had  been  served  mo  re  than  once  before  any 
one  perceived  the  flight  of  time,  when  the  Counsellor  pro- 
posed to  the  Knight  a  stroll  round  tl  le  tovm  previous  to  sup- 
per, lutta  following  Knipperdollic.g  out  of  the  room,  Wal- 
burga and  her  husband  were,  for  a  moment,  left  alone 
U^her. 

**  I  never  expected  to  feci  so  s  luch  at  home  in  Munster 
from  the  very  first  hour,"  said  the  Knight.  "  I  owe  you 
thanks,  Walburga.  KnipperdoUu  ig  is  a  treasure-trove  to 
me.** 

«  And  lutta  !•'  inquh-ed  the  lad  y. 

**  Well ;  but  I  know  yon  will  aj  gain  fly  at  me,  if  I  speak 
the  truth." 

••  No ;  T  may  think  you  mistakei  i,  but  cannot  be  offended." 

**  Well,  then,  she  seems  to  me,  for  all  the  world,  like  one 
of  those  wooden  nuns,  in  black  ro  bes  and  wimples,  that  de- 
corate our  chapels — so  colourless  in  mind  and  body — ^so  in- 
animate. I  pity  her  vigorous,  hea  rty  husband  for  being  tied 
down  to  such  a  piece  of  still  life.^^  * 


«  Might  she  not  have  been  anolSier,  if  she  had  Wen 
married  to  her  &ncy?"  obeerved  WaHnrga.  *4  f«. 
member  her  so  difierent  from  what  she  now  is-^  life  and 
warmtli." 

"  All  men  and  women  might  argue  thus  if  tiiejr  pleased," 
said  the  Knight;  '<bnt" — 

lutta's  return  put  an  end  to  the  Knight's  exposure  of  kr 
demerits.  «  You  were  discussing  us,  1  doubt  not,"  she  said, 
with  her  peculiarly  sad  smile.  **  1  dare  say,"  she  added, 
turning  to  the  Knight,  "  you  do  not  think  me  a  very  Iireljr 
companion ;  but  yet,  I  assure  you,  you  will  find  me  a  trae 
friend,  if  you  will  but  trust  me.  As  a  proof,"  ^  contimwd, 
after  a  slight  pause  of  hesitation,  **  I  will  give  you  a  wan- 
ing— I  have  just  told  my  husband  I  should  do  so.  Two  lie* 
tions  divide  the  city — the  Town's-men  and  the  BishopV 
men.  To  gain  the  military  entirely  to  their  party  is  the 
incessant  struggle  of  both.  Let  not  the  manner  of  yoar  re- 
oeption  mislead  you.  It  is  not  my  husband  wdcomins:  m) 
friends  so  much,  believe  me,  as  Counsellor  Knipperdottiog 
doing  his  best  to  gain  the  new  Captain  over  to  hii  side. 
Forewarned,  forearmed — that's  fair.  Ifyou  really  inline  to 
hie  opinion,  then,  of  course,  you  will  beoome  his  boBon- 
friend ;  but,  at  least,  your  good  fidth  shall  not  be  sutprised. 
Tou  now  know  exactly  what  Gonnsellor  KnipperdoOn^  v 
after." 

'*  And  OounseUor  Knipperdolling  will  know  how  to  proTe 
your  suspicions  unjust  and  unfahr,"  said  her  husband,  eBter- 
ing  at  that  moment,  and  speaking  in  the  blandest  of  tones; 
**  ftir,  should  you.  Sir  Knight^  remain  the  most  riokat 
Bishop's-man,  I  shall  still  offer  yon  my  senrioes  with  the 
warmest  desire  of  seemg  them  accepted.  Yon,  lutta,  till 
persist  in  misunderstanding  all  my  sentimeata— even  tbow 
that  are  not  directly  connected  with  yonrself ;  but  now,  Wt 
us  leaveonr  wives  to  the  unceasing  flow  of  female  confidoioe 
being  quite  certain  that  we  shall  not  be  spared." 

No  sooner  were  they  alone  than  Walburga  exclaiBied— 
"  Beally,  lutta,  now  I  have  seen  your  husband,  and,  abon 
all,  heard  him,  I  must  own  I  do  not  understand  yoo." 

**  And  I,"  said  lutta,  gravely,  "  now  I  have  seen  yoon, 
fully  comprehend  your  present  sorrow,  and  thai  which  nm 
yet  assail  yon." 

When  tiie  fiunily  again  met  round  Ibe  Ripper  table,  tht 
Knight  and  the  Counsellor  seemed  to  have  rapidly  prog^rasid 
on  the  high  road  to  intimacy.  lutta's  warning  had  cer- 
tainly produced  no  refrigerating  eflbot  upon  their  fest  fipeo- 
ing  friendship ;  both  were,  obviously,  eager  to  make  bet 
aware  of  this,  but  she  remained  impasaiye. 

"  And  so  you  have  heard  of  the  Anabaptists,"  said  Knip- 
perdolling, reourring  to  a  subject  preyiooalj  broached  k- 
tween  them. 

<<  Yes,"  said  the  Knight,  "  but  very  Tngaely— oar  dap- 
lain  says  they  are  Antichrists,  or  some  each  thing."         ' 

•*  Nonsense  1"  said  Knipperdolling— •«  tiiej  naay  befecf 
to  the  priests,  but  certainly  they  are  more  truly  the  cbil* 
dren  of  light  and  grace  than  those  fat  ainnen  I  told  yoa  ^.^ 

**  You  have  bad  specimens  of  the  clergy  in  this  dtj," 
sud  the  Knight ;  •<but  excdlent  posltiy—lt;  indeed,  tbii 
fine  capon  come  not  fromafiur." 

*<  Munster  bom  and  bred  I  believe,  bst  Intl*  knows  be<: 
I  assure  you,  however,  independently  of  nil  other  wall-meritfd 
reproaches,  our  clei^  ding  to  power,  plflioe^  and  enofauwuti 
in  a  way  to  leave  a  fair  portion  of  tlds  werkCs  good  ikangt 
to  no  one  else."  < 

«« Not  to  the  Patricians?"  I 

'*  Not  even  to  the  PMriciansi" 
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"  Xh«i'i  bid,'*  said  the  Kiughi,  frowmag  fiercely  ai  the 
apon;  ^ihejr  moBt  he  taoght  better  manners." 

"Nay,  not  content  with  aocnmnlating  all  these  advan- 
ttgest  the  prettiest  hisses  in  town  and  conntrj  are  their  peni- 
tente." .  An  eiqsessiTe  glance  completed  the  sentence. 

"  That's  worse,"  sud  the  Knight,  gulping  down  a  deep 
dnoght  of  Rhenish  from  a  aaperb  silver  goblet,  wrought 
vitli  eiuUems  of  the  chaoe. 

"  The  priests  are  tyrants  here  as  elsewhere,"  said  Knip- 
perdoUiog;  **  so  are,  indeed,  all  our  lords  hereabouts;  but 
Toa'U  soon  judge  for  yourself.  As  to  these  Anabaptists, 
tiiej  sn^  men  of  peace— their  sublime  humility  draws  down 
the  persecution  of  the  hierarchy  upon  them,  whose  chief 
y\a»,  pride  and  pomp,  are  thereby  practically  reproved." 

The  Knight  was  silent,  being  but  little  cognisant  of  the 
tbeme  nnder  discussion,  but  disposed  to  think  favourably  of 
it,  since  it  seemed  to  meet  hb  new  friend's  approbation  ; 
he  attempted  to  express  his  sentimenta  by  an  emphatic 
"hem!  ahem!" 

"  There  are  three  men  just  now  rising  on  the  horicon  of 
Ciiristiaoitv,  of  whom  it  ia  impossible  to  foretell  the  lutnre 
^lory,  or  sufficiently  to  admire  their  disinterestedness  and 
Chmtiao  meekness — I  mean  David  George,  of  Delft ;  John 
)Utlievs,  of  Amsterdam ;  and  John,  of  Leyden.  But  if  you 
vonld  know  more  of  these  men,  and  their  religious  and  poli- 
tical ereed,  I  can  take  you  to  a  house  hard  by,  where  you 
lill  hear  nuoh  thai  is  interesting." 

"  Their  aim  is  to  get  christened withoat  paying  the  priest's 
K 1  believe,"  said  the  Knight,  swallowing  a  huge  slice  of 
)loo8ter  cake,  which  he  washed  down  with  another  draught 
cfRhesish. 

"  Tiieir  chief  aim  is  a  noble  one,  for  all  that  can  be  sud 
to  th«  contrary,"  said  Knipperdolling — « it  is  to  make  all 
ma  alike  good,  because  alike  hi^^— to  smooth  away  the 
rregdarities  of  chaace-*to  deal  oat  justice  to  all  alike. 
What  are  rebels,  robbers,  even  murderers,  but  men  who 
Uie  no  rest,  because  oppressed  and  unhappy— the  fonner 
^}  the  wilfohieas,  the  latter  by  the  negkot  of  society." 

"  Was  it  oppression  or  misery  that  drove  Cain  to  kill 
AW  r  said  lutta.  "As  to  equality,  when,  where  was  it 
««T  found  on  earth  ?  Does  HeaTen,  in  its  wisdom,  grant 
^'As  divinest  boons,  health,  strength,  beauty,  in  equal  pro- 
HtioQs !  Are  there  not  tall  and  short,  handsome  and 
M  strong  and  weak  ?  Why  should  not  fortune  have 
^^^  and  low  grades  too,  and  society  its  fiavourites  as  well 
«  uatuiB  ?  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  the  kws  of  society, 
V  ^'^T  unequal  institutions,  help  to  re-establish  the  balance. 
If  MNia  were  more  influential  than  others,  by  position  and 
{jftoue,  the  handsome,  the  young,  the  admired,  the  daring, 
^'  strong  would  possess  the  world  all  to  themselves,  and 
t'di  deepest  negleet,  if  not  eontempt,  would  be  the  portion 
"f  the  remainder.  And«s  matters  now  stand,  natural  ad- 
l^^otagitt  oOen  lead  to  the  attainment  of  social  ones,  or,  at 
'i^t.  console  for  tbmr  absence." 

"*  Thank  you,  lutta,  for  your  very  clear  summary  of  last 
'"^y's  lermoD.  Father  Cyprian  himself  would  be  edified 
to  see  what  a  prodigious  and  faithful  memory  you  have,  so 
&r  ai  remembering  his  puerile  observations  goes  ;  for  as  to 
tiie  worda  of  tmth  that  drop  from  the  lips  of  my  friends, 
^  never  lo  maeh  as  penetrate  your  ear.  It  is  sad,  but 
^"  he  added,  turning  to  his  guest,  "  I  am  forced  to  own 
^  lutta  is  a  warm  adherent  of  the  Bishop's ;  tliat  she  is 
pHHt-ridden;  a  slave  at  heart,  though  the  wife  of  a  free 

BUB.'' 

.**Yw  certwnly  doA't  wem  tQ  f^proe  much,"  obqened 


the  Ejiight,  yawning  ; "  but  now  I  will  ask  you  for  a  man 
and  a  lantern  to  take  me  to  my  inn,  for  I  b^n  to  feel 
sleepy."  So  saying  he  rose,  deposited  a  cold  kiss  on  his 
wife's  brow,  bent  as  coldly  to  lutta,  but  accepted,  with 
evident  pleasure,  KnipperdoUing's  offer  to  see  him  home 
himself. 

lutta  and  Walburga  still  lingered  together. 

"  Then  you  aro  of  divided  parties,"  said  the  btter,  in 
reference  to  the  Counsellor's  lost  word.s. 

"  What  care  I  for  sect  or  party  ?"  said  lutta  ;  "  I  do 
not  even  core,  now,  to  contradict  my  husband's  detestahLo 
doctrines  ;  but  to-night  I  was  carried  away  by  your  hus' 
band's  peril.  If  the  Knight  be  not  on  his  guard,  he  will 
make  an  Anabaptist  of  him — ^a  rebel  to  my  lord,  the  Bishop; 
and  I  need  scarcely  point  out  the  probable  consequences." 

No  long  time  elapsed  before  Gertrude's  majestic  person 
Again  appeared  on  the  tlireshold.  '^  I  have  come,  lady," 
said  she,  *'  because  I  could  not  remain  at  the  inn  alone  with, 
my  lord,  especially  since  there  be  so  many  wicked  tongues 
at  work  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  a  poor  girl,  whose 
greatest  sin  is  her  being  as  good-looking  as  she  is  honest." 

*'  Good  night,  minion,"  said  Walburga,  haughtily  ;  "  my 
friend's  people  will  tell  you  where  to  find  your  room.  The 
children  wUl  sleep  in  mine — ^you  may  go — ^to-night  your 
services  are  no  more  needed." 

The  presence  of  lutta  bridled  the  Abigail's  wrath  against 
her  dame,  who  certainly  turned  the  circumstance  to  advan- 
tage^ to  convey  in  her  looks  and  language  more  of  the  scorn 
and  bitterness  so  long  accumulating  in  her  heart,  tlian  she 
would  have  dared  to  do  a  few  daiys  back.  But  it  was  no 
longer  within  the  walls  of  an  isolated  castle  that  this  family 
drama  was  to  be  played  out ;  it  would  be,  henceforth,  in  the 
centre  of  a  populated  and  well-ordered  city.  Walbnrga  was 
no  longer  alone  and  unsupported  ;  and  lutta's  bearing  and 
manner,  though  meek,  h;id  a  certain  degree  of  passive  re- 
sistance about  it,  which  was  not  without  effect  on  those  who 
come  in  contact  with  her  :  thus  Walburga  was  encouraged, 
and  Gertrude  abashed. 

The  friends  parted  at  an  unusually  late  hour.  As  Wal- 
burga was  about  to  enter  the  room,  lotta  said — 

**  I  have  not  felt  myself  live  for  years  as  I  have  done  this 
day,  in  which  I  have  again  hoped  and  feared,  spoken  and 
acted.  If  you  could  but  imagine  how  dead  I  have  bcen^to 
all  external  objects,  aud  how  completely  I  have  lived  but 
in  my  own  silent  fiincies,  you  would  better  understand  what 
your  presence  is  to  me." 

"  God  grant  we  may  long  be  a  comfort  to  each  other," 
was  the  answer  ;  "  but  how  you  can  need  a  comforter,  time 
alone  can  show  to  mc." 

lutta,  heaving  a  deep  sigh,  withdrew,  leaving  Walburga 
wrapt  in  conjectures  that,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  flew  for 
post  the  mark. 

Weeks  passed  like  so  many  days  for  the  Knight  and  his 
lady.  Their  instolbtion  in  their  new  house,  and  the  new 
acquaintances  they  formed,  absorbed  so  large  a  portion  of 
their  time,  and  so  engaged  their  thoughts,  that  both  hus- 
band and  wife  felt  their  relative  situation  less  irksome.  They 
were  less  together  than  previously  ;  but  when  they  met  it 
was  on  better  terms.  Widburga  was  fond  of  society,  chiefly 
because  it  helped  to  dissipate  thought ;  and  what  with  the 
new  companions  of  her  husband,  and  their  families,  all,  of 
course,  more  or  less  devoted  to  the  Bishop — and  what  with 
the  friends  of  the  Counsellor,  who  were  the  reverse — she 
saw  and  heard  a  tolerable  variety  effaces  and  opinions,  and 
hod  the  great  CQinfort,  when  absent  from  }iomC|  of  living 
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her  eUMfen  to  tvMs  eare,  wlio  dmig  to  them  witli  all 
bot  a  mother'0  love.  For  a  few  more  weeks  the  Knight 
and  his  lady  qoietly  assiimed  their  habits,  and  felt  as  much 
at  home  in  their  intimacy  with  the  Knipperdollings  as 
thoogh  it  had  always  been  part  and  pcnrtion  of  their  life. 

Agwn  Walborga  and  lutta  were  sitting  one  Sonday 
afternoon  in  the  bow  window :  they  were  alone,  and  indulged 
in  the  free  interchange  of  thought. 

'<  And  now,  Intta,  that  I  have  had  time  to  Judge— at 
least  one  would  think  so,  meeting  as  we  do  day  after  day — I 
am  as  nnieh  at  a  loss  as  ever  to  comprehend  the  unhappy 
diffierenoes  that  exist  between  yours^  and  the  Counsellor/* 
Walburga  paused  for  an  answer ;  but,  recetrbg  none,  she 
eontinuod-— '^  Certainly  he  is  neither  so  young  nor  so  good- 
looking  as  my  own  lord,  but  indeed  it  is  not  in  these  advan- 
tages, nor  in  any  externals  whatever,  that  hap^Hness  re- 
sides. I  should  rather  say  it  is  entirely  derived  tnm  a  oon- 
tinnal  desire  to  spare  and  oblige  one  another  the  alfection- 
ate  attention  that  administers  to  our  daily  comfort,  and  grar 
tlKes  our  wishes.  It  is  this  that  makes  home  happy.  In 
these  respects  I  cannot  say  I  have  found  the  Counsellor 
wanting.'' 

*'  Tou  have  heard  him  boast  m  much ;  bat  when  did  you 
iee  him  do  anytlung  to  gratify  me  f  say,  Walburga.*' 

**  I  have  seen  him  try  to  amuse  you  with  lively  aocounts 
of  what  was  passing  in  the  town,  and  your  attention  wan- 
dered. I  have  seen  him  bring  you  trinkets,  flowers,  all  nn- 
graoiously  received,  and  carelessly,  if  not  intentionally, 
thrown  aside;  for  him  your  eye  assumes  another  look, 
your  voice  another  inflexion,  than  when  you  speak  with  any 
one  else." 

"  Did  you  ever  yet  see  us  agree  on  any  one  subject,"  in- 
quired  Intta. 

**  I  cannot  say  that  I  have/'  said  Walbuiga ;  '<  but  I 
frankly  own  that  I  often,  if  not  most  frequently,  think  you 
in  the  wrong,  though  I  am  too  true  a  friend  to  admit  it." 
'  **I  do  not  blame  you  for  tummg  a  willing  ear  to  the  new 
reli^on,  which  they  call  reformed,"  said  Intta  ;  "  but  I  en- 
treat you,  Walburga,  to  ck>se  your  heart  against  the  poison 
of  Anabaptism." 

'*  Tou  would  hate  me,  then,  as  you  do  your  husband,  I 
suppose,  if  I  dared  to  defend  the  cause." 

^  Ton  should  know  me  better,"  said  Intta,  sadly  ;  "  but 
the  one  b  a  religion,  the  other  a  mere  political  fiiction. 
Religion  I  always  respect ;  but  foetions  I  abhor,  because 
they  originate  in  the  worst  passions  of  man." 

*•  Why,"  siud  Walburga,  betraying  her  impatience  by 
the  curling  of  her  lips  ;  **  I  have  no  mind  to  enter  the  lists 
against  so  obstinate  a  champion  as  yourself ;  but  allow  me  to 
say,  lutta,  whether  practicable  or  not,  it  is  a  beautiful  vision 
of  human  felicity  and  justice  that  these  same  Anabaptists 
hold  out,  when  they  would  have  man  renounce  the  cruel  war- 
fare which  makes  him  like  a  beast  of  prey,  ready  to  rend  his 
victim,  and  even  forbid  weak,  erring,  sinning  man  to  judge, 
and  torture,  and  kill  his  fellow-sinner,  under  jn^etence  of  law 
and  judgment,  when  Qod  himself  declared  vengeance  to  be 
his  alone." 

'*  Those  words  are  the  Counsellor'iS,"  said  lutta,  with  a 


"  Never  mind  whose  they  are,"  said  Walburga,  warmly : 
"  they  are  beautifhl — hatred  alone  can  blind  a  heart  like 
yours  to  their  beauty." 

"  If  I  could  hate  so  blindly  and  violently  as  you  seem 
to  think,"  sud  Intta,  with  a  slight  tremor  in  her  voice, 
11  yoAQoald  not  expect  me  to  feel  their  beauty  {  batldonot 


hate  unjosily,  violently,  for  I  do  not  hale  at  all  I  merely 
refhse  my  sympathy  to  one  who  has  not  known  how  to  win 
it.  Oh !  Walburga,  yon  have  cruelly  rimaed  my  IbsUbe* 
trayal  of  a  secret  thai  should  have  died  with  mal" 

**  Nonsense,  lutta;  as  if  a  child  ooold  not  read  H  ia  Tear 
frigidity  towards  one  whom,  I  must  say,  if  he  be  net,  atkset 
seems,  most  deserving." 

•< Sem$,**  said  Iutta^<<  that  is  thewotd;  andyet  leM- 
not  say  he  ever  seemed  so  to  me.  Alas !  yon  force  me  to 
reveal  secrets  only  fit  for  theconfbMiooal,  and  hardly  seeolf 
even  there.  A  more  dissolnte,  depraved  being  dees  not  enit 
on  God's  earth  than  that  smooth-spoken,  reqieetaUe-loskiig 


Walboiga  stared  fai  incredolous 

«'Yes— but,worsestill,a8fUseaaheisdiaBohta.  Whik 
reveling  m  vice,  he  will  keep  up  the  semUanoe  of  viftae. 
For  he  is  aa  vain  and  ambitious  as  he  Is  preAigate.  Had 
he  been  one  of  the  proud  nobles  of  the  Bishop's  court,  whO| 
secure  in  wealth,  and  rank,  and  favour,  need  not  ftar  the 
world's  blame,  he  had  flung  the  mask  aside ;  bat  a  mere  tova* 
oouuoU-man,  on  whose  honest  fome  mnoh  of  his  fortnne  sad 
all  his  consideration  depend,  he  is  forced  to  wear  it  This 
is  the  secret  of  his  hypocrisy;  and  It  is  envy,  siwer  envy  tt 
their  advantages,  which  makea  him  hate  the  Bishop^s  cBoit. 
He  Is  vindictive,  too  ;  and  has  met  with  insult  from  thst 
idle,  frivolous  court,  which  he  would  spill  Us  heaif  s  Uood 
to  wash  out  in  that  of  the  men  who  have  humbled  him. 
You  know  not  that  man ;  but  how  should  you  t** 

*'Ton seem  to  know  hhn  well,"8dd  Walborga,  with  «i- 
nsual  coldness,  **  or,  at  least,  you&ncy  so;  if  afl  wives  chose 
to  study  thdr  husbands'  character  so  doeely" — 

Then,  thought  lutta,  some  women  would  <Hsoover  tiwir 
lords  to  be  fools  ;  but  as  she  felt  how  dfarectly  these  words 
would  apply  to  the  Knight,  she  suppressed  the  unUnd  tsant, 
and  meekly  answered :  **  You  can  make  me  no  repioach 
which  I  do  not  feel  to  have  deserved  by  myheedleas  revela- 
tions ;  but  Ihave  suffered  so  long,  and  have  not  bad  a  bosom 
on  which  to  weep,  and  my  only  friend  withdraws  h«r  sym- 
pathy fivm  me.  Bemhard  knew  what  Uow  hedeaH  me,  hr 
nndermining  your  esteem  for  me." 

^  lutta,  I  do  not  oondemn  yon — ^from  my  aeol  I  pstv 
you,"  said  Walburga,  clasping  her  weeping  friend  hi  her 
arms  ;'*  it  Is  not  for  me  to  judge  how  for  yon  may  hatie 
caused  your  own  misery ;  it  is  sufficient  that  yoo  are  mber- 
able,  for  me  to  cherish  you  as  much  as  ever." 

Walburga  tried  to  dispel  her  friend's  alarm  bj  inereased 
kindness  of  manner;  but  Intta's  sensitive  natmw  Imtd  le 
oeived  a  shock  from  which  she  found  it  ^flknlt  to  laOy 
and  both  felt  relieved  when  the  Knight  and  the  CocswA^ 
put  an  end  to  their  awkward  eflhrts  at  an  unooDcera  ^lidl 
each  knew  to  be  assumed.  ' 

They  were  accompanied  by  two  sbrangers :  one,  psik  ad 
dark,  with  an  expression  of  enthnnasm  pervafin^  hie  hngi 
brow  and  thin  features,  that  might  almost  have  pasaed  lU 
genius,  was  young  and  striking  in  ^ipearanoe  ;  th«  oth 
by  some  years  his  senior,  look^  jaded  and  worn.    The 
mer,  Hermann  Bothmann,  was  a  Ph>testant  premelicr 
celebrity,  and  had,  by  Ids  example  no  less  than  by  his 
quence,  greatly  contributed  to  the  extenmoo  of  the  mev 
trines  within  Hunster ;  the  latter  a  rich  dtiaen,  aa 
Krechting,  was  chiefly  notorious  for  fiomli^  the  diaaeu 
that  existed  between  the  Chapter  and  Senate,  and  for  i 
looseness  of  his  habits. 

Intta  received  these  undesired  additrans  to  their 
circle  irith  that  «oM  &trust  widcfa  A^  9m  vAifaitod 
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Mnb  tboK  whom  her  hoflband  fkronreiL  Walboigft,  p«w 
cftnng  Hub  ooUimis  to  be  duplcMing  to  the  Cooniellor,  did 
htf  best  to  do  awey  with  the  imprenion ;  and  her  easy, 
theerfal  otMivane  contrasted  with  that  of  her  friend  in  a 
ninaer  to  jutii^,  or,  at  leait,  to  render  natoral  the  indi- 
nct  tbiab  and  oomplimenta  of  the  matter  of  the  house. 

Walborga  was  actuated  bj  an  ardent  desire  of  bringing 
to  so  end  the  nnhappj  diffiirenoes  tliat  existed  between  two, 
u  she  beliered,  amiable  persons,  but  who,  evidentlj,  wonid 
noi  view  eseh  other  in  a  proper  light.  But  the  most  artful 
eoqsetrjr  ooold  not  have  exhibited  her  to  greater  advantage 
over  her  frisndy  who,  silent,  pale  and  dejected,  seemed  a  mere 
&il  to  set  her  off.  latta  thought  so  herself ;  and  was  op- 
pressed with  an  undtfined  notion  that  the  warmth  and  purity 
of  their  giriish  attachment  would  not  long  survive  the  in- 
tiaucy  of  riper  years. 

Dnring  supper,  she  more  than  once  oang^  the  burning 
gknee  of  the  preacher  Bothmann  fixed  upon  her ;  but  his 
kAi  eyes  were  so  promptly  averted  whenever  they  enooun- 
ured  hers,  that  she  beoame  aware  of  the  fact  rather  by  in- 
tttitioB  then  from  actual  observation.  Krechting  spoke  but 
little,  eat  voraciously,  and  seemed  wrapt,  the  whilst,  in  some 
aixtTMi  specnhition.  The  Knight  drank  deep,  as  usual,  and 
diii  all  posnble  hooour  to  dame  Knipperdolling's  supper* 
taUe.  The  preacher  was  silent  as  lutta ;  so  that  the  Coun- 
wUar,  aided  now  and  then  by  a  gay  sally  from  Walburga, 
-upfjortedduefly  the  weight  of  conversation.  But,  whatever 
hii  other  defieiencica,  he  was  ready  of  speech,  talked  wil- 
lii^j  sad  well — above  all,  on  occasions  like  the  present, 
vbfefi  he  shone  the  centre  of  minor  stars. 

When  nipper  was  over,  the  friends  were  agun  left  alone. 
"I  wender,"  said  Walburga,  **  what  can  take  these  gentlemen 
«t  w  late,  and  that,  too,  in  company  with  men  whom,  I  am 
litite  lore.  Otto  never  saw  before.  There  is  one  thing,  I 
"*0i  I  do  not  like  about  the  Counsellor,  Intta,  and  that  is, 
U  taking  my  husband  so  muoh  from  home— moreover,'' 
^Mhled,  after  a  pause,  '*  I  confess,  though  it  struck  me 
tA-aight  for  the  first  time,  that  he  has  a  regular  toad's-eye, 
^  ^iiUeriflg  and  malignant.  He  oast  one  or  two  looks  at 
;0Q  that  quite  alarmed  me  ;  I  scarce  know  why." 

"  He  Us  a  deadly  look,  when  he  pleases,"  siud  lutta ; 
''  ^t  he  generally  Bchools  his  eye  as  well  as  his  tongue." 

'*  Ob,  and  by  the  way,  lutta,  the  preacher  oonld  not  take 
"><  eyes  off  your  fiice— they  ore  finer  and  kinder  than  the 
'  «inselIor'a— but  what  trash  I  am  speaking — ^worse  than 
>  a^hool-girl.  I  muat  run  away,  or  you  will  reprove  me  in 
ri(;ht  earnest." 

The  friends  separated,  as  usual,  in  their  common  yard, 
Witie  their  common  fountain  ;  but,  long  after  Walburga 
^  tDtered  her  hoase,  nay,  after  the  light  hod  disappeared 
ff'na  her  chamber,  lutta  still  lingered  there  ;  nor  did  she 
^*^un  to  her  apartment  nntil  the  twelfth  hour  chimed  in 
^  from  the  huinmerable  belfries  of  Munster,  well  assured 
'7  ^T  own  observation,  that  the  Knight  was  still  absent 
^otQ  home.  She  now  became  confirmed  in  her  suspicions 
^  ivr  husband  nooant  io  draw  tlictt  very  shallow  personage 
^^  «ome  oontpiracy  against  the  State,  or  some  unhallowed 
rcTelij ;  and  she  was  oppressed  by  the  thought  of  thus  be- 
"viing  an  indirect  instrument  of  pain  to  the  being  whose 
^piueaa  lay  neoreat  to  her  heart.  Skep  would  not  close 
itf  ej  es ;  she  remMned  watchful  and  anxious  throughout  the 
ftifht. 

iotU's  suppontions  were  correct.  When  the  Knight  left 
the  fQpper-table,  in  eoaspaiiy  with  lus  host  and  the  two 
^^offOf  he  wM^onteotod  towcrda  the  morepbaeure  and 


squalid  part  of  the  eity»  whoae  iU-fiuned  streets  were  seldom 
trod  by  the  respectable  portion  of  the  population.  They  pro- 
oeeded  through  narrow  and  nnpaved  thorooghfiireB,  so  filthy 
they  might  have  been  mistaken  fbr  the  oity  drains.  No 
lanterns  hung  over  the  porehes  of  the  doors,  as  in  the  better 
quarters  of  the  town,  to  guide  the  wanderer's  footsteps  over 
treaoheroua  quagmires;  nor  could  the  moon,  though  np,  here 
throw  her  light  to  indicate  the  locality  of  the  puddles.  The 
Knight,  afready  vexed  with  his  peregrinations,  beoame  quite 
indignant  when  he  stood  before  a  mean,  poverty-stricken, 
wooden  structure,  with  successive,  overhanging  flocnv,  the 
highest  of  which  formed  an  arch  overhead  with  an  opposite 
building  of  like  character,  condensing  beneath  it  every  va* 
riety  of  foul  smelb,  which  narrow,  ill-eleaned  streets  so 
largely  accumulate. 

**  Cursed  hole !"  he  exclaimed*-''  I  tell  yon,  8fr  Conn- 
sellor,  nothing  can  repay  me  for  havmg  been  oanght  in  such 
a  confounded  trap  as  this." 

The  preacher  here  interpoaed.  "  If  the  Knight,"  said  he, 
**  has  no  seal  for  the  right  canse,  then.  Counsellor,  he  ahouU 
not  cross  this  threshold— 4t  is  not  fiur  either  to  hun  or  to  us. 
Allow  me  to  sound  him  on  the  subject." 

"Pshaw !  be  silent,"  whifperedKnipperdolUng  in  the  young 
man's  ear,  grasping  hia  arm  firmly — ^''he  muH  cross  that 
threshold." 

But  Knipperdolling's  efibrts  to  silence  the  youth  were  in- 
cffeetnal.  '*  Ko  one,"  he  said,  in  a  loud,  blear  voice,  "should 
suffer  another  to  be  Ibroed  into  an  ambush  in  his  presence^ 
or  by  his  leave." 

Dnring  this  discussion,  Krechting  had  given  a  few  cau- 
tious rape  at  the  crazy  door,  with  regular  pauses  between 
each  knock  ;  and  now  a  eaaement  opened  tmm  above,  and 
a  male  voice  inquired — 

"  What  seek  ye  here,  at  this  late  hour  f " 

"The  new  Sion,"  answered  Krechting. 

The  door  was  opened  by  unseen  hands  ;  and,  before  the 
young  preacher  could  utter  the  rest  of  his  warning,  Knip^ 
perdolUng  playfhlly,  but  with  actual  force,  pushed  him  into 
the  narrow  passage.  He  then  rendered  the  Knight  the  same 
service,  following  close  upon  his  heels,  allowing  Krechting 
to  bring  up  the  rear.  They  groped  their  way,  in  profound 
darkness,  along  a  narrow,  damp  passage,  when,  suddenly, 
the  slide  of  a  dark-lantern  was  raised,  and  the  light  turned 
full  upon  them,  by  a  man  standing  on  the  lower  steps  of  a 
ruinous  staircase.  Having  well  examined  them,  by  raising 
his  light  repeatedly  to  their  fSices,  he  appeared  satisfied ;  and, 
motioning  them  to  follow,  led  the  way  to  a  large,  low  room, 
with  bare  walls  and  blackened  rafters. 

Here  were  assembled  some  sixty  or  seventy  men,  of 
strangely-mixed  ajqpearance ;  whibt  some  seemed  to  apper- 
tain to  the  very  dregs  of  society,  others  evidently  belonged 
to  the  more  respectable,  and  one  or  two  to  the  higher  classes. 
The  Knight  stared  in  bewilderment  around  him.  Whilst 
Knipperdolling  was  endeavouring  to  interest  his  curiosity  in 
the  scene,  most  of  the  men  present  exchanged  greetings 
with  the  rest  of  the  new  comers,  as  with  old  friends ;  and 
the  Knight  having  been  formally  introduced  to  the  company 
as  the  very  high-bom  baron.  Otto  Wolf,  of  Eisenthnrm, 
hitherto  but  a  friend  to  the  meeting,  but  whom  he  (Knip- 
perdolling) hoped  soon  to  number  among  its  most  zealous 
members,  they  resumed  thdr  seats,  and  engaged  in  private 
conversaUon  until  such  time  as  more  brethren  should  ar- 
rive. The  Knight'i  patience  was  waning  fiut,  when  a  man 
entered,  whose  presence  canaed  so  general  a  sensation  that 
even  Eiaenthurm'a  ^wdess  eyes  were  attracted  towaxdi  him. 
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He  was  in  the  Tery  flower  of  yoath,  and  singularly  pre- 
possessing in  person* 

"A  noble  figure,  and  a  fine  head  that,"  exclumed  the 
Knight— "not  unlike  Glertrudc — ^who  may  he  be,  Knipper- 
dolting  ?  not  one  of  yonr  fanatics,  I  hope?" 

"The  very  soul  and  essence  of  the  party,"  the  Counsellor 
replied.  "  This  is  the  celebrated  John  Bochelsen,  or  Boc- 
holts,  whom  the  people  call  John  of  Leyden,  from  the  town 
in  which  he  was  born,  and  first  gained  his  celebrity." 

"  What,  the  mad  tailor,  as  he  is  called  ?" 

"  By  his  enemies,"  the  Counsellor  hastily  put  in. 

"  Pshaw !  by  every  man  of  gentle  blood  who  ever  men- 
tioned him.  That  a  tailor  !  I  should  rather  have  believed 
him  to  be  a  bold  forester,  or  even — God  forgive  mo — a  lord's 
son." 

"Nature  is  as  capricious  in  her  gifts  as  chance,"  the 
Counsellor  replied — "  Gertrude  is  a  queen  for  beauty,  though 
but  your  wife's  humble  handmaiden." 

"  That's  true,"  said  the  Knight— "but  it  is  wortli  while 
coming  to  Kunster  to  see  a  tailor  walk  God's  earth  with 
that  mien  and  air." 

"Do  you  perceive.  Sir  Knight,  that  dark,  stem  person, 
who  has  just  clasped  his  hand  with  such  fervour  ?  that  is 
Jo}m  Matthiessen,  or  Mathews,  a  baker  of  Amsterdam — 
could  yon  read  his  trade  on  yon  bent  brow?" 

"  No,  faith,  I  oonldnot — I  wish  I  had  many  men-at-arms 
as  bold  and  fierce  looking  as  himself.  Well,  wonders  will 
ntver  cease  I  How  they  surround  the  tailor  !  By  my  fby ! 
I  make  no  doubt  preaching  is  more  amusing  than  stitching; 
there's  more  ftm  in  forcing  one's  opinions  down  other  people's 
throats  than  thrusting  a  needle  through  their  hose.  Well, 
in  God's  name,  what  is  to  be  done  next  ?  I  have  stared  at 
them  until  I  could  tell  all  the  patches  in  the  coats  of  the 
ragged,  and  every  button  on  the  vests  of  those  who  have  any 
worth  noticing,  and  I  tell  yon  frankly,  I  wish  to  be  off." 

"  Hush  !"  answered  Knipperdolling — **  he  is  going  to 
address  the  brothers,  and  he  is  a  powerful  speaker." 

An  eager  circle  now  formed  round  the  youth ;  and,  after 
joinhig  in  a  psalm,  he  thus  opened  on  his  impatient  lis- 
teners I — 

"  Tlie  times  are  fearful,  my  brethren — we  all  know  It, 
and  feel  it ;  and  if  this  earth  will  not  be  like  unto  the  de- 
voted cities  of  the  plain,  some  new  and  vigorous  impulse 
must  be  given  to  it.  If  men  stand  not  forth  betwixt  offended 
heaven  and  this  sinning  world,  the  avenging  angel  will  be 
sent  to  destroy  it.  These  mediating  agents  must  be  our- 
selves— we  must  avert  the  evil  from  the  land  by  cleansing 
and  purifying  it.  Those  of  little  faith  will  ask — 'How  know 
ye  that  ye  are  elected  for  this  great  work  V  I  answer,  boldly, 
we  bck  not  the  tokens — ^the  signs  are  upon  us — the  mis- 
sion is  written  in  flaming  characters  in  our  brains — it  speaks 
to  us  in  visions  and  in  trances,  and  makes  us  like  unto  the 
prophets  of  old.  Now,  I  ask  you,  my  brethren,  would  any 
of  you  put  a  precious  balm  into  a  worthless  vessel  ?  No ; 
you  would  choose  your  most  precious  one ;  and  do  you  think 
God  would  put  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  which  is  his  own,  into 
a  vessel  of  wratli  ?  No ;  but  into  the  bosom  of  liis  elect,  and 
his  faithful  shepherds,  who  are  to  bring  back  tlie  flock 
into  the  shcepfold.  Ay — I  tell  you  that  the  sins  of  the 
world  cry  aloud  to  heaven  for  vengeance.  The  oppres- 
sion of  the  great,  the  arbitrariness  of  those  in  high  places, 
the  pride  of  the  rich,  are  against  the  law  of  God ;  who 
did  not  make  this  world  for  the  barons  exclusively,  but  for 
man— who  did  not  say,  '  I  give  this  earth  and  its  riches  to 
ti|M3  kingS|  b|9hof0|  ipagistr^t^i  mi  officials ;'  but  sai^i  be 


made  man  lord  over  the  animal  world*  ChriitdidsottiBK 
to  save  one  privileged  class,  but  all  mAnkiad.  Uaaunot 
bom  with  a  coronet  or  a  mitre  on  his  bead.  The  Apwtlei 
and  the  saints  were  not  bom  in  the  purple-Jossph  wu  & 
carpenter,  and  Peter  a  fisherman.  Are  we  Christians,  ud 
yet  will  we  not  be  brothers?  Was  the  large  miyorityof 
mankind  bom  with  saddles  on  their  hacks ;  and  a  few  iafi- 
viduals,  with  spurs  on  their  heels,  to  gore  their  sides  vitiiii? 
Shall  one  be  the  master  of  many ;  and  one  rich,  and  the  naoy 
starve  ?  No,  brothers !  This  is  the  iniquity  which  we  hare 
the  mission  to  uproot.  This  world  should  be  a  world  of  peioe 
and  love :  we  wont  no  soldiers — ^man  has  no  right  to  reoiliis 
fellow-man,  like  a  wild  beast  in  the  forest.  We  want  no 
justice ;  no  one  has  the  right  to  sit  in  judgment,  where  lU 
are  alike  sinners.  Away,  then,  with  the  judgo^  the  tortoR^ 
tlie  prisons ;  the  free  man  wants  them  not. 

"  But  you'll  say — <  if  he  murder,  if  he  rob ?'  He  wall 
not  murder,  he  would  not  rob,  if  not  driven  to  it  hj  mak 
and  want.  Let  there  be  no  property  to-morrow,  and  tWt 
will  be  no  crime :  therefore,  I  say,  brothers,  let  aU  be  in  ego- 
mon — ^the  earth  and  its  fdness-^the  trees  that  ^udeii- 
the  honses  that  shelter  man — ^the  gold  and  silTer  that  mintilcr 
to  his  aj^tites.  Of  this  abnegation  we  will  givfe  the  first 
example ;  and  let  ni  employ  oar  utmost  eneiyies  to  sjnd 
our  saving  doctrines  over  a  perishing  world.  I  say,  lei  then 
be  no  more  kings,  no  more  princes,  no  more  bishops,  no  nm 
judges,  no  more  barons,  no  more  soldiers ;  but  a  fiee  let  tf 
Germans  and  Christians,  who  dara  to  remember  their  linto, 
and  to  inteipret  the  holy  Book  aright'— farothsrs,  I  hm 
said." 

Enthnsiastic  cheers  greeted  the  speaker.  The  iv^ 
alone  looked  Uack  and  threatening,  like  a  tiumder^koi 
He  more  tlian  onee  wonld  have  Interrupted  the  hanagK^ 
had  not  the  Goonsellor  mterposed ;  bat  he  had  the  pn^ 
trouble  to  keep  him  within  bounds ;  mid  pradenos  ol^ 
Knipperdolling,  though  much  against  his  iHU,  to  get  his  etf 
of  the  house  as  speectily  ua  possible.  No  sooner,  hevercr, 
were  they  in  the  street,  than  the  Knight  Ibrionsly  exelahned: 

*<  Now,  I  do  wonder,  Counsellor,  at  your  audacity  in  hno^ 
ing  me  among  those  blackguards^— me;  OttoWdf,  of  Elsa- 
thurm,  nohilem  virum,  as  all  my  parchments  will  pror^- 
who  never  yet  had  a  cross  in  my  blood,  witness  my  gesa- 
logical  tree— I  say,  to  bring  me,  captain  of  the  Bishf^'s  tn^ 
into  that  cursed,  stinkmg  fox-hole — in  company  with  i^lon 
and  bakers — to  hear  it  said  to  my  beard  that  there  ia^^ 
no  bishops  and  no  knights !  By  my  fiuth,  CounseDor,  i«i 
are  a  bold  man.  Now,  as  I  am  a  bom  sinner,  if  we  wen  al 
this  moment  safe  over  my  castle-bridge — with  none  bit  si] 
merry  men  in  the  hall — instead  of  this  bargber  city,  I*d^ 
you  smart  for  this.  Ay,  and  I  knonr  of  a.hole  undtf  a 
tower  where  yon  rebel  tailor  might  stitch  his  Bible  after  Id 
own  fashion,  with  the  help  of  toad's  eyes  for  lights.  Bjr  d 
mass !  but  there  must  have  been  a  oloren-fboi  among  too  u 
night — no  bishop !  no  knights !  Ay — hat  my  Xord  Bbk 
shall  know  of  it." 

The  Counsellor  suffered  the  Knigh^  to  atonn  awaj  at  V 
pleasure ;  but  when  his  eloquence  and  breau  were  spest  \ 
gether,  he  said,  in  his  coldest  and  ipoat  sneeraig  manner- 

*'  Proofs  are  not  wanting,  Sir  Knight,  o^  jonr  preseaei 
the  Anabaptist  meeting  having  been  tx>tli  volnntaiy  aal  jv 
meditated.  The  Bishop  hardly  knows  jon;  but  we  k 
friends  in  the  camp  who  have  influence  with  liia.  Civ 
come,  Sir  Knight,  don't  turn  a  joke  into  e»nieat»  Ton  a 
not  a  jot  worse  off  for  having  had  the  .caj^noe,to  lee  and  ha 
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wktbetmfBileb  hi  your  throat,  wuh  it  bravely  down  with 
I  eop  of  Rhenish.    Anger  is  a  bad  nigfit-cap." 

The  Knight  ooatinued  to  mnmble  and  gntmble  for  some 
time,  OS  the  tfaimder  will  continue  to  matter  when  the  storm 


snbsides ;  bat  the  midnight  hoar  fonnd  him,  despite  the  eyents 
of  the  evening,  in  company  with  Knipperdolling,  in  a  certain 
hostelry  of  indifferent  repute,  drowninjr,  not  only  all  irrita« 
tion,  but  oonsciousnesB  itself,  in  the  wine-flftsk. 


(To  he  continued,) 


THE    GENIUS    OF    JOHN   MILTON. 


BY  GEORGE  GILFILLAX. 


Perhaps  some  may  be  astonished  at  the  subject 
selected— the  €knias  of  John  Milton.  Can  anything 
Dew,  that  is  true — or  true,  that  is  new,  bo  said  on 
inch  a  theme?  Hare  not  the  ages  been  gazing  upon 
thii  "mighty  orb  of  song**  as  at  the  sun?  and  have 
notslmost  all  its  gifted  admirers  uttered  each  his 
ghwing  panegyrie,  till  now  they  seem  to  be  ranged 
Bke  planetary  bodies  round  his  central  blaze  ?  What 
more  can  be  said  or  sung?  Is  it  not  impossible  to 
add  to,  however  easy  to  diminish,  our  sense  of  his 
greatness f  Is  not  the  ambition  rash  and  presnmp- 
tntmB  which  seeks  to  approach  the  subject  anew  ? 
Sorely  the  laogaage  of  apology,  at  least,  is  the-  fit 
preface  to  snch  a  deed  of  daring. 

Ko  apology,  however,  do  we  intend  to  make.  We 
bold,  that  every  one  who  has  been  delighted,  bene- 
fited, or  elevated  by  a  great  author,  may  claim  the 
priTJlegeof  gratitade,  to  tell  the  world  that,  and  how, 
lie  has.  We  hold,  too,  that  the  proof  of  the  true  great- 
fiest  of  aman  Hea  in  this,  that  every  new  encomiast,  if 
in  any  meaaore  qaaiified  for  the  task,  is  sure  to  find 
in  him  some  new  proof  thaA  the  praises  of  all  time 
Uve  not  been  wasted  or  exaggerated.  Who  that 
feadfl  or  thiiika  at  all  has  not  frequent  occasion  to 
pus  by  the  cairn  which  a  thankful  world  has  reared 
Ui  Milton's  memory  ?  and  who  can,  at  one  time  or 
<%her,  resist  the  impulse  to  cast  on  it  another  stone, 
WeTer  rough  and  small  that  stone  may  be  ?  Such 
u  all  we  at  present  propose. 

Erery  man  ia  in  some  degree  the  mirror  of  his 
tlme$,  A  man's  times  stand  over  him,  as  the  sun 
ftbore  the  esuth»  compelling  an  image  from  the  dew- 
drop,  as  well  aa  from  the  great  deep.  The  difference 
\  that  while  the  small  man  is  a  small,  the  great  man 
a  a  broad  and  full,  reflection  of  his  day.  But  the 
effect  of  the  times  may  be  seen  in  the  baby's  bauble 
ind  cart,  as  well  as  in  the  style  of  the  painter's  pen- 
>J  and  the  poei*a  song.  The  converse  is  equally  true. 
I  man's  times  are  reflective  of  the  man,  as  well  as 
•  man  of  the  times.  Every  man  acts  on,  as  well  as  is 
cted  on  by,  OTory  other  man.  The  cry  of  the  child 
^ho  falls  in  yonder  gutter  as  really  affects  the  pro- 
rew  of  society  aui  the  roar  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Iicre  is  a  perpetual  process  going  on  of  action  and 
taction,  between  each  on  the  one  side,  and  all  on 
le  other.  The  characteristic  of  the  great  man  is, 
lat  bis  reaction  on  his  age  is  more  than  equal  to  its 
^ti'on  npon  bim.  No  man  is  wholly  a  creator,  nor 
holly  a  creature  of  his  age.  The  Milton  or  the 
bakspere  is  more  the  creator  than  he  is  the  creature. 
It  is  easier  to  separate  the  thought  of  some  men 
om  their  age  than  others.  Some  men  pass  through 
ic  atmosphere  of  their  time  as  meteors  through  the 
ir.  or  comets  through  the  heavens — ^leaving  as  little 
npressioDy  and  having  with  it  a  connection  equally 


slight ;  while  others  interpenetrate  it  so  entirely,  that 
the  age  becomes  almost  identified  with  them.  Milton 
was  intensely  tho  man  of  his  time;  and,  although  he 
shot  far  bcforo  it,  it  was  just  because  he  more  fully 
felt  and  understood  what  its  tendencies  really  wore  ; 
he  spread  his  sails  in  its  breath,  as  in  a  favourable 
gale,  which  propelled  him  far  beyond  the  point  where  ^ 
the  impulse  was  at  first  given. 

A  glance  at  the  times  of  Milton  would  require  to  be 
a  profound  and  comprehensive  one ;  for  the  times  that 
bore  such  a  product  must  have  been  extraordinary. 
One  feature,  perhaps  the  chief,  in  them  was  this : 
Milton's  age  was  an  age  attempting,  with  sincere, 
strong,  though  bafiled  endeavour,  to  be  earnest, 
holy,  and  heroic.  The  Church  had,  in  the. pre- 
vious age,  been  partially  and  nominally  reformed; 
but  it  had  failed  in  accomplishing  its  own  full  deli- 
verance, or  the  full  deliverance  of  the  world.  It 
had  shaken  off  the  nightmare  of  popery,  but  had 
settled  itself  down  into  a  sleep,  more  composed, 
less  disturbed,  but  as  deadly.  Is  the  Beformation, 
thought  the  high  hearts  which  then  gave  forth  their 
thunder  throbs  in  England,  to  turn  out  a  mere  sham? 
Has  all  that  bloody  seed  of  martyrdom  been  sown  in 
vain?  Whether  is  worse,  after  all,  tho  incubus  of 
superstition,  or  tho  sleep  of  death  ?  We  have  got  rid 
of  the  Pope,  indeed,  but  not  of  tho  world,  or  the  devil, 
or  the  flosh ;  we  must,  therefore,  repair  our  repairs- 
amend  our  amendments — reform  our  Reformation—* 
and  try,  in  this  way,  to  got  religion  to  come  down,  as 
a  practical  living  power,  into  tho  hearts  and  lives  of 
Englishmen.  We  must  squeeze  our  old  folios  into 
new  facts — we  must  see  that  dead  blood  turned  into 
living  trees  of  righteousness — wo  must  havo  charac- 
ter as  well  as  controversies — ^life,  life  at  all  hazards, 
we  must  have,  even  though  it  be  through  tho  de- 
struction of  ceremonies,  the  damage  of  surplices,  the 
dismissal  of  bishops — ay,  or  tho  death  of  kings.  Such 
was  the  spirit  of  that  age.  We  speak  of  its  real  on- 
ward tendency — the  direction  of  the  main  stream. 
We  stay  not  to  count  the  numerous  little  obstinate 
opposing  eddies  that  were  taking  chips  and  straws — 
Lauds  and  Clarendons,  backwards ;  thus,  and  no  other- 
wise, ran  the  master  current  of  the  brain,  the  heart, 
and  the  hand  of  that  magnificent  era. 

Are  we  not  standing  near  the  brink  of  another 
period,  in  some  points  very  similar  to  that  of  English 
Puritanism?  Is  not  our  age  getting  tired  of  names, 
words,  pretensions ;  and  anxious  for  things,  deeds, 
realities?  We  have  all  heard  tho  story  of  the  man, 
who-— according  to  the  old  good-for-nothing  custom 
of  telling  at  baptism  to  the  congregation  that  he  and 
his  wife  Janet,  in  solemn  conclave  assembled,  have 
como  to  the  resolution  of  calling  their  child  Peter — 
when  asked  his  child's  name,  said  it  was  Aeta ;  having 
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hadbefore  four  bom,  wbom  he  had  elnrUteiied  Matt(hetr, 
Marky  Luke,  and  John,  and  thinking  it  bnt  fair  to  go 
on  viih  the  rest  of  the  inspired  authors,  till,  we  hope, 
he  got  the  length  of  a  2d  Corinthians,  or  even  a  Sd 
John.  In  this  age,  like  the  worthy  man,  we  have 
taken  a  liking  for  acts — acts — acts.  We  care  no- 
thing for  such  terms  as  Christendom — Reformed 
Churches — Glorious  Constitution  of  1C88.  VTe  want 
a  Christendom  where  the  character  of  Christ — like 
that  of  Hamlet — is  not  omitted  by  special  desire;  we 
want  re-reformed  churches,  and  a  glorious  constitu- 
tion, that  will  do  a  little  more  to  feed,  clothe,  and  edu- 
cate those  who  sit  under  its  shadow,  and  bavo  long 
talked  of,  without  tasting,  its  blessed  fruits.  We 
want,  in  short,  those  big,  beautiful  words — Liberty, 
Beligion,  Free  Goyemment,  Church  and  State,  taken 
down  from  our  flags,  transparencies,  and  triumphal 
arches,  and  introduced  into  our  homes,  hearths,  and 
hearts.  And,  although  we  hare  now  no  Cromwell 
aad  no  Milton,  yet,  thank  God,  we  have  thousands 
of  gallant  hearts,  and  gifted  spirits,  and  eloquent 
tongues,  who  hare  vowed  loud  and  deep,  in  all  the 
languages  of  Europe,  that  falsehoods  and  deceptions, 
of  ail  sorts  and  sizes,  of  all  ages,  statures,  and  com- 
jdexions,  shall  come  to  a  close. 

To  Milton's  times  we  may  apply  the  words  of  in* 
spiration — ^*  The  children  are  brought  to  the  birth, 
but  there  is  not  strength  to  bring  forth."  The  great 
purpose  of  the  age  was  formed,  begun,  but  left  un- 
finished—nay, drowned  in  slavery  and  in  blood.  How 
mortifying  to  a  spirit  such  as  his !  It  was  as  if  Moses 
had  been  taken  up  to  Pisgah,  but  had  been  struck 
dead  before  he  saw  the  land  of  milk  and  honey.  So 
Milton  had  laboured,  and  climbed  to  the  steep  sum- 
mit, whence  he  expected  a  new  world  of  liberty  and 
truth  to  expand  before  him,  but  found  instead  a  wilder 
chaos  and  a  fouller  hell  than  before.  But  dare  we  pity 
him,  and  need  we  pity  ourselves?  But  for  Miltou*s 
disappointment,  and  disgust  with  the  evil  days  and 
evil  tongues  on  which  he  latterly  feU,  he  would  not 
have  retired  into  the  solitude  of  his  own  soul ;  and 
had  he  not  so  retired,  the  world  would  have  wanted 
its  greatest  poem — the  *'  Paradise  Lost."  That  was 
the  real  fruit  of  the  Puritanic  contest-^of  all  its  tears, 
and  all  its  blood  ;  and  let  those  who  are  still  enjoying 
a  result  so  rich,  in  gratitude  declare— 

*'  How  that  red  rain  did  make  the  barvost  ffrow." 

No  life  of  Milton,  worthy  of  the  name,  has  hitherto 
been  written.  Fenton*s  sketch  is  an  elegant  trifle. 
Johnson's  is,  in  parts,  a  heavy  invective — in  parts, 
a  noble  panegyric ;  but  in  nowise  a  satisfactory  life. 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges  has  written  rather  an  ardent 
apology  for  his  memory,  than  a  life.  There  is  but, 
perhaps,  one  man  in  Britain,  since  Coleridge  died, 
fully  qualified  for  supplying  this  desideratum — we 
mean  Thomas  De  Quincey.  We  have  repeatedly 
urged  it  on  his  attention,  and  are  not  without  hopes 
that,  in  that  serene  evening  which,  we  rejoice  to 
know,  has  at  length  succeeded  a  somewhat  stormy 
life-day,  he  may  address  himself  to  a  work  which 
shall  task  even  his  learning,  genius,  and  eloquence. 
We  propose  to  refresh  ourselves  and  others,  by  simply 
Jotting  down  a  few  particulars  of  the  Poet's  career, 
without  professing  to  give,  on  this  head,  anything  new. 

John  Milton  was  born  in  Bread  Street,  London — 
H  ttreel  lying  in  what  iM  called,  teeh&ically,  the  City, 


under  the  shadow  of  St.  Paul's**Km  the  Wi  of  De« 
cember,  1608.  His  fbther  was  a  scrivener,  and  was 
distinguished  for  his  elassioal  attahuneute.  John 
received  his  early  education  under  a  elergymaa  of 
the  name  of  Toung ;  was  afterwards  jdaeed  at  St 
Paul's  School,  whence  he  was  removed,  in  his  seten. 
teenth  year,  to  Christ's  Chnrch,  Cambridge,  whero 
he  distinguished  himself  for  the  facility  and  beaatj 
of  his  Latin  versification.  We  are  not  awaru,  si- 
though  placed  at  such  a  matiicmatical  univenitr, 
that  he  ever  excelled  in  geometry;  it  is  uncertain 
whether  he  ever  crossed  the  F<ma  asinorumf  althougk 
it  is  certain  that  he  was  whipped  for  a  juvenik) 
contumacy,  and  that  he  never  expresses  any  grati- 
tude to  his  Alma  Mater.  Universities,  in  fact,  hs?e 
often  proved  rather  step-mothers,  than  mothers,  to 
men  of  genius,  as  the  cases  of  Gibbon,  Shelley,  Cote- 
ridge,  PoUok,  and  many  others,  demonstrate.  A»i 
why?  Because  their  own  souls  are  to  them  um- 
versities ;  and  they  cannot  fully  attend  to  both,  any 
more  than  they  can  be  in  two  places  at  the  Bsme 
time.  He  originally  intended  to  have  entered  the 
Church,  but  early  formed  a  dislike  to  subscripfcicni 
and  oaths,  as  requiring,  what  he  terms,  an  "  accom- 
modating  conscience" — a  dislike  which  he  retained 
to  the  last.  He  could  not  stoop  his  giant  stature  be- 
neath the  low  lintel  of  a  test  He  was  too  leUgipni 
to  be  the  mere  parti zan  of  any  sect.  Frcan  cofie^ 
he  carried  nothing  with  him  bnt  a  whole  conscieucti, 
and  the  ordinary  degree  of  A.M.,  for  he  never  aftw- 
wards  received  another;  indeed,  the  idea  of  Dr. 
Milton  is  ludicrous.  As  well  speak  almort  of  Dr. 
Isaiah,  Professor  Melohisedee,  or Esekiel,  lE^ 

His  father,  meanwhile,  had  retired  firona  business, 
to  Horton,  Buckinghamshire,  where  the  young  Mil- 
ton spent  five  years  in  solitary  study.   Of  these  years, 
little,  comparatively,  is  known ;  but,  to  us,  they  «e*'ni 
among  the  most  interesting  of  his  life.     Ibxn^  the 
dark  foundations  of  his  mind  were  laid ;  then,  tho^ 
profound  stores  of  learning,  which  were  oonuneDsi- 
rate  with  his  genius,  and  on  which  that  genius  fed, 
free  and  unbounded,  as  a  fire  feeds  on  a  mighty  lb- 
rest,  were  stored  up.    There,  probably,  much  time  vss 
spent  in  the  contemplation  of  natural  aoenery,  asA 
in  the  exercises  of  demotion  ;  and  there  he  oompoeed 
those  exquisite  minor  poems,  which,  alone,  woM 
have  made  bis  name  immortal — L'Allegn>^  H  P«« 
seroso,  Comus,  and  Lycidas.     At  the  age  of  thirty^ 
having  obtained  leave  from  his  father  to  travel,  he 
visited  Paris,  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples.     Ifla 
name  had  gone  before  him,  and  his  pregresa  wasir 
triumph.      Public  dinners  and  pieces  of  plate  dil 
not  abound  in  those  days  ;  but  the  nobilitw  of  40 
country  entertained  him  at  their  mansiooe,  ai 
literati  wrote  poems  in  his  praise. 

We  may  conceive  with  what  delight  he 
his  dreams  of  the  Continent  realised — irith  w 
kindling  rapture  his  eye  met  the  Alps,  gftaed  on 
golden  plains  of  Italy,  or  peniied  the  naufl«rp>i< 
of  Italian  art  in  the  htQlB  of  Florenee;  or  the 
of  Home.  Milton  in  the  Colise«im,  or  standings  ^ 
midnight  upon  Mount  Palatine,  with  tho  mins  4 
Rome  dim-discovered  around  him-^^it  wera  a  sub^e^T 
for  a  pamting  or  a  poem.  At  this  thne,  »  fitfle  ia* 
cident  of  romance  occurred.  In  hfs  yottiii,  he  mm 
extremely  handsome,  so  mnofa  so,  4ha»>y%»aeeaMsJ 
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^MjMlAitiXifgB*    Wh«B  in  Italyi  he  had  lain 
down  to  repOM  daring  the  heat  of  thedaj  in  the  fields. 
A  joatig  Udj  ef  high  rank  wai  passing  with  her  ser- 
not ;  fhe  waa  ^eaUj  straek  with  the  appearance  of 
the  ilumberari  who  seemed  to  her  eye  as  one  of  the 
aogels  whom  he  afterwards  deserihed  reposing  in  the 
Tales  of  hesTen*     She  wrote  a  few  extempore  lines 
in  his  praise  with  a  penoi]«  laid  them  down  at  his  side» 
aiid  went  on  her  way.  When  Milton  awoke,  he  found 
the  lines  Ijinf ,  but  the  lair  writer  gone«    One  ao- 
eoimt  Bs/s  that  he  spent  some  time  in  searching  for 
her,  bat  in  Tain.     Another  (on  which  Bulwer  has 
fowded  a  poem)  relates  that  she,  still  stnng  by  the 
reooljection  of  his  beaaty»  followed  him  to  £ng 
I&nd;  lod  was  so  mortified  at  finding  him  by  this 
time  married,  that  she  died  of  a  broken  heart.    Mil- 
ton had  intended  to  extend  his  tonr  to  Sicily  and 
Greece,  bat  the  state  of  affairs  in  England  drew  him 
home.    <*I  deemed  it  dishonoorable,"  he  said,  "  to 
be  lingering  abroad*  eyen  for  the  improrement  of 
mj  mind,  while  my  feUow^eitisens  were  contending 
for  their  liberty  at  home. "  There  spoke  the  reritable 
mso  snd  hero,  John  Milton,  one  who  measured  erery- 
thing  by  its  relation  not  to  delight,  but  to  duty ;  and 
fclt  himself  erer  in  his  great  Task-master's  eye.   The 
ciVtl  wsr  had  by  this  time  broken  out  in  flames  which 
Tere  not  to  be  slaked  for  twenty  years,  and  into 
which  sren  a  king's  blood  was  to  fall  like  oil.     Mil- 
ton, though  an  admirable  fencer,  and  as  brave  as 
his  own  Michael,  thought  he  might  senre  the  popular 
»ase  better  by  the  pen  than  by  the  sword.     He 
*^7  sat  down*  therefore,  to  writo  down  royalty, 
pF^Isey,  and  erery  species  of  arbitrary  power.     At 
the  same  time»  he  opened  a  school  for  the  education 
'f  the  young.    This  haa  actually  formed  a  count  of 
odietmeat  against  him.     Milton  has  been  thought 
^  some  to  hawe  demeaned  himself  by  teaching 
Mreu  the  first  elements  of  knowledge,  although 
i  be,  in  truth,  one  of  the  noblest  awocations — ^al* 
^gh  angels  might  honourably  engage  in  it — al- 
hoQgh  the  faet  of  the  contempt  In  which  it  is  held 
sght  to  be  a  count  of  indictment  against  an  age 
Kkiiah  enough  to  entertain  it — although  it  be  an  aro- 
ition  rendtfod  illustrious  by  other  names  besides 
lat  o(  Milton^  the  names  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Aris- 
4le,  Bnchanan,  Parr,  Johnson,  and  Amold-^and 
Ithoagh  the  day  is  coming  when  the  titles  of  cap- 
hi,  or  colonel^  or  knight-at-arms— yea,  and  those 
l^ing,  kaiser*  and  emperor,  will  look  moan  and 
Qtemptible  compared  to  that  of  a  Tillage-school- 
uter  who  is  worthy  of  his  trade.     Louis  Philippe, 
ve  ore  not  miataken,  once  taught  a  school ;  and  it 
perhaps,  a  pitj  that  he  erer  did  anything  elsob  The 
^nious  Mr.  Punch  lately  proposed  an  asylum  for 
icrowned  eontinental  monarchs ;  we  think  a  better 
^  would  be«  if  they  would  set  up  a  joint-stock  aca- 
ny  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London — Louis  Phi- 
pe  teaching  French  and  fortification— the  Emperor 
Austria  German  and  Italian — ^the  King  of  Prus« 
metaphysieat  end  the  King  of  Bavaria,  assisted 
Lola  Moutea,  the  elements  of  morality  and  reli- 
n;  Nicholsia  mighti  by  and  bye»  be  appointed 
mident  of  the  academy — Mettemich  would  make 
spital  head-oaher;  and  the  whole  might  be  called 
»  Atfw  Boyal  Institution, 
tfchoelmaaler  ai  he  wai^  audi  afterwards,  Latin 


secretary  to  OromweU^  Milion  fbnnd  time  to  do  and 
to  write  much  in  the  course  of  the  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  which  elapsed  between  his  return  to  England 
and  the  Restoration.  He  found  time  for  writing 
sereral  treatises  on  diroroe,  for  publishing  his  cele- 
brated tractate  on  education,  and  his  still  more  cele- 
brated discourse  on  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing, 
for  collecting  his  minor  poems  in  Latin  and  English, 
and  for  defending,  in  yarious  treatises,  the  execution 
of  Charles  I.,  and  the  Government  of  Cromwellp 
besides  conmienoing  an  English  History,  an  English 
Grammar,  and  a  Latin  Dictionary.  Meanwhile, 
his  first  wife,  who  had  born  him  three  daugktorsy 
died  in  child-bed.  Meanwhile^  too,  a  disease  of  Uie 
eyesi  contracted  by  intense  study,  began  gradually 
to  eclipse  the  most  intellectual  orbs  then  glowing 
upon  earth*  Milton  has  uttered  more  than  one  noble 
complaint  over  his  completed  blindness.  We  could 
conceive  him  to  have  penned  an  expostulation  to  the 
advancing  shadow,  equally  sublime  and  equally  vain, 
foif  it  was  Ood^n  pleasure  that  this  groat  spirit  should, 
like  himself,  dwell  for  a  season  in  the  thick  darkness. 
And  scarcely  had  the  last  glimmer  of  light  been  ex- 
tinguished, than,  as  if  the  coming  calamities  had 
been  stayed  and  spell-bound  hitherto  by  the  calm 
look  of  the  magioianf  in  one  torrent  they  came  upon 
his  head  ;  but  although  it  was  a  Niagara  that  fell, 
it  fell  like  Niagara  upon  a  rock.  In  an  evil  hour, 
as  it  seemed  at  the  time  at  least»  for  Britain,  for 
Milton,  for  the  progress  of  the  human  race,  the  re« 
stored  Charles  skrrived.  The  consequences  were  dis- 
astrous to  our  hero.  His  name  was  proscribed,  hia 
books  burned,  himself  obliged  to  abscond*  and  it  waa 
what  some  would  call  a  miracle  that  this  blinded 
Samson  was  not  led  forth  to  give  his  enemies  sporty 
at  the  place  of  conunon  execution,  and  that  the  most 
godlike  head  in  the  world  did  not  roll  off  from  the 
bloody  block.  But,  ''man  is  immortal  till  his  work 
be  done."  We  speak  of  accidents  and  possibilities; 
but,  in  reality,  and  looking  at  the  matter  upon  the 
Ghid-side  of  it,  Milton  could  no  more  have  perished 
then  than  he  could  a  century  before.  His  future  works 
were  as  certain,  and  inevitable,  and  due  at  their  day, 
as  **  summer  and  winter,  as  seed-time  and  harvest." 

Even  after  the  boat  of  persecution  had  abated, 
and  his  life  was,  by  sufferance,  secure — ^it  was  never 
more-^the  prospects  of  Milton  were  aught  but  cheer- 
ing. He  was  poor,  he  was  blind,  ho  was  solitary — 
bis  second  wife  dead ;  his  daughters,  it  would  appear, 
were  not  the  most  congenial  of  companions;  his  coun- 
try was  enslaved ;  the  hopes  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
world  were  blasted ; — one  might  have  expected  that 
disappointment,  regret,  and  vexation  would  have  com- 
pleted their  work.  Probably  his  enemies  expected  so 
too.  Probably  they  said,  "We'll  neglect  him,  and  see 
if  that  does  not  break  his  heart — we'll  bring  down  on 
his  head  the  silence  of  a  world,  which  was  wont  to 
ring  with  his  name« "  They  did  not  know  their  roan« 
They  knew  not  that  here  was  one  of  the  immortal 
coursers,  who  fed  on  no  vulgar  or  earthly  food«  He, 
like  his  Master,  *<had  meat  to  eat  that  the  world 
knew  not  of." 

It  was  the  greatest  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
diridual  man.  Napoleon  survived  the  loss  of  his 
empire;  and  men  caU  him  great,  because  ho  sur- 
vived it  Sir  Walter  Scott  not  only  survived  the  lose 
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of  his  fortane,  but  he  straggled  manfally  amid  the 
sympathy  of  the  ciTilised  species  to  repair  it.  Bat 
Mitton,  amidst  the  loss  of  friends,  fortune,  fame, 
sight,  safety,  domestic  comfort,  long-cherished  hopes, 
not  only  saryived,  but  stood  firm  as  a  god  above  the 
ruins  of  a  world ;  and  not  only  stood  firm,  but  built, 
alone  and  unaided,  to  himself  an  everlasting  monu- 
ment. Whole  centuries  of  every- day  life  seem  con- 
densed in  those  few  years  in  which  he  was  construct- 
ing his  work ;  and  is  it  too  daring  a  conception — 
that  of  the  Great  Spirit,  watching  from  on  high  its 
progress,  and  saying  of  it,  as  he  did  of  his  own  Cre- 
ation, when  finished,  '*  It  is  very  good?'' 

But,  indeed,  hia  own  work  it  was.  For,  strong 
as  this  hero  felt  himself,  in  his  matured  learning — 
in  his  genius,  so  highly  cultured,  yet  still  so  fresh  and 
young,  in  his  old  experience,  he  did  not  venture  to  put 
his  hand  to  the  task  till,  with  strong  crying  and  tears, 
he  had  asked  the  inspiration  and  guidance  of  a  higher 
power.  Norwere  these  denied  him.  As  Noah  into  the 
Ark  of  old,  the  Lord  <'  shut'*  Milton  in  within  the 
darkened  taberaacle  of  his  own  spirit,  and  that  taber- 
nacle being  filled  with  light  from  heaven,  *'  Paradise 
Lost"  arose,  the  joint  work  of  human  genius  and  of 
divine  illumination. 

We  have  seen  the  first  edition  of  this  marvellous 
poem-— a  small,  humble  duodecimo,  in  ten  books, 
which  was  the  original  number;  but  to  us  it  seemed 
rich  all  over,  as  a  snmmer^s  sunset,  with  glory.  As 
Charles  Lamb  once  took  up  '*  Chapman's  Translation 
of  Homer,"  and  kissed  it,  we  were  tempted  to  pay  it  a 
sfanilar  tribute.  Every  one  has  heaid,  probably,  of 
tiie  price,  the  goodly  price,  at  which  it  was  prized  and 
bought — five  pounds,  with  a  contingency  of  fifteen 
more  in  case  of  sale.  For  two  years  before  it  seems 
to  have  slumbered  in  manuscript,  and  very  likely  was 
the  while  carried  round  the  trade,  seeking  for  one 
hardy  enough  to  be  its  literary  accoucheur.  But  let 
us  not  imagine  that  in  our  day  it  would  have  met 
with  a  dififerent  reception.  We  can  well  fancy  Adam 
Black,  or  John  Murray,  saying  to  Milton,  "  Splendid 
poem,  Sir — great  genius  in  it ;  but  it  wont  sell,  we 
fear— far  too  long — ^too  many  learned  words  in  it — 
odd  episode  that  on  Sin  and  Death.  If  you  could  rub 
it  down  into  a  tragedy,  and  secure  Macready  for 
Satan,  and  Helen  Faueit  for  Eve,  it  might  take ;  or, 
if  yon  eould  write  a  few  songs  on  the  third  French 
Revolution,  or  something  in  the  style  of '  Dombey  & 
Son.'  Good  morning,  Mr.  Milton."  It  appeared  in 
1667>  but  was  a  long  time  of  rising  to  its  just  place 
in  public  estimation.  The  public  preferred  Waller's 
insipid  commonplaces,  and  Dryden's  ranting  p)ays, 
to  the  divine  blank  verse  of  Milton.  Waller  him- 
self spoke  of  it  as  a  long,  dull  poem  in  blank  verse ; 
if  its  length  could  not  be  considered  a  merit,  it  had 
no  other.  The  case  is  not  singular.  The  two  greatest 
poems  in  English  of  this  century  are,  in  our  judg- 
ment, "  Wordsworth's  Excursion,"  and  "  Bailey's 
Festus."  Both  were  for  years  treated  with  neglect, 
altiiough  we  are  certain  that  both  will  survive  the 
"Course  of  Time,"  and  the  "Pickwick  Papers." 
Between  his  masterpiece  and  his  death,  little  oeenr 
red  except  the  pnUication  of  some  minor,  but  noble, 
producticms,  including  "Paradise  Regained,"  "Sam 
■on  Agonistes,"  "  a  System  of  Logic,"  "  a  Treatise 
of  Trae  Religioni"  and  a  eolleotion  of  his  fkmiliar 


epistles  in  Latin.  At  last,  in  November  1^4,  siifie 
age  of  sixty-sir,  under  an  exhauttieD  of  the  nital 
powers,  Milton  expired,  and  diat  spirit,  whick  vu 

only  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,"  went  av&y  ^ 
mingle  with  his  starry  kindred.    It  is  with  aeertun 
severe  satisfaction  that  we  contemplate  the  death  of 
a  man  like  Milton.     We  feel  that  tears  a&A  lamen- 
tations are  here  nnbeooming,  and  woold  mar  th« 
solemn  sweetness  of  the  scene.    With  seromUy,  nit, 
joy,  we  witness  this  majestic  man-chUd  caught  npto 
G-od  and  his  throne,  soaring  away  firom  the  mao^ 
shadows  which  surrounded  him  on  earth,  into  that 
bright  element  of  eternity,  in  which  he  seemed  al- 
ready naturalized,  and  for  which  his  life  hadheena 
long  sigh.    Who  seeks  to  weep,  as  he  sees  the  rirer, 
rich  with  the  spoils  of  its  long  wandering,  andbecon« 
a  broad  mirror  for  the  heavens,  at  length  siDkhigiii 
the  bosom  of  the  deep  ?  or,  were  we  pennitted  to  be- 
hold a  star  re-absorbed  into  its  author,  melted  dovn 
in  Ood,  would  it  not  generate  a  delight,  grsTer  in- 
deed, but  as  real,  as  had  we  stood  by  its  creatios;  and 
although  there  were  no  shouting,  as  on  its  natal  mon, 
might  there  not  be  silence— the  sOenee  of  joyoasvoo- 
der — among  the  sons  of  God  ?     Thus  died  Milton- 
the  prince  of  modem  men,  accepting  death  as  gentir 
and  silently  as  the  sky  receives  into  its  arms  the  van- 
ing  moon.     We  are  reminded  of  a  deseriptioD  in 

Hyperion, "  of  the  death  of  Goethe  :  "  His  majestie 
eyes  looked  for  the  last  time  on  the  light  of  a  plea- 
sant spring  morning.  Calm  like  a  God,  the  old  man 
sat,  and,  with  a  smile,  seemed  to  bid  fafewell  to  the 
light  of  day,  on  which  he  had  gased  for  more  than 
eighty  years.  Books  were  near  him,  and  the  pen 
which  had  just  dropped  from  his  dying  finger!. 
*  Open  the  shutters,  and  let  in  more  light,' were  his 
last  words.  Slowly  stretching  forth  his  hand,  b« 
seemed  to  write  in  the  air,  and,  as  it  Sank  down  again 
and  was  motionless,  the  spirit  of  the  old  man  wa« 
gone." 

The  next  portion  of  our  task  is,  to  speak  of  th« 
constituents  of  Milton's  mind.  Many  critics  hare 
spoken  of  him  as  one  who  posseaaed  only  two  or  thi^e 
faculties  in  a  supreme  and  almost  superaatnral  de- 
gree. They  speak  of  his  imagination  and  inteHcet 
as  if  they  were  his  all.  Now,  In  faet,  Milton,  ^fA 
Goethe  or  Shakspere,  seems  to  us  the  manr-sid^ 
Man  of  the  modem  world.  He  was  oomplete  in  all 
powers  and  accomplishments,  almost  as  his  ovi 
Adam.  He  had  every  feeulty,  both  of  body  and  ^ 
mind,  well  developed  and  finely  hsumoniaed.  Hehu 
philosophic  sagacity,  and  eould,  upon  oeoanen^reasoi 
as  acutely  as  Thomas  Aquinas.  He  had  bread  graif 
as  well  as  subtle  discrimination  ;  and  some  of  U 
treatises  nearly  exhaustthe  topics  of  wltieh  tbeytreal 
He  had,  in  vast  measure,  understanding,  the  povi 
which  comprehends ;  memory,  the  iM>VBr  w^iich  n 
tains ;  imagination,  the  power  wliielt  combines  ai 
reproduces  ;  will,  the  power  which  bmvm  ;  and  d( 
quence,  the  power  whioh  commmiicaleB.  He  hft 
besides,  the  subordinate  talents  of  vitp  sareaem.  ti 
rective,  rhetoric,  and  logie;  even  tlie  «^araelers  ef  d 
sophist  and  the  buffoon  he  could  ade^  at  pleasaf 
In  what  species  of  literature  did  he  not  ihine?  In  d 
epic,  in  the  drama,  in  the  pastoral,  in  'ttieode,  in  tl 
elegy,  in  the  masque,  in  tiie  so«m»t»  iit  tiie  eptsti 
Ijin  the  song,  in  the  satlrei  in  the  torgaami,  in  tj 
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eiMj,  in  Iha  seligioai  difloaidon,  in  the  history,  and 
in  the  etymologioal  treatiie  he  vaa  equally  a  master. 
He  added  more  thaA  the  rersatility  of  Voltaire  to 
miffe  Ihaa  the  sublimity  of  Homer.    While  Voltaire 
ikipa  from  tepie  to  topic  vith  the  agility  of  an  elated 
monkey,  Miltoa*s  Tersatility  reminds  you  of  the  great 
scnptoie  image,  "  The  mountcUru  leaping  like  rams, 
aad  the  hills  like  lambs."  And  if  it  be  asked,  what 
wu  it  that  gave  hkn  that  august  air  of  unity,  which 
hu  made  many  overlook  his  multiform  nature  ?  we 
uiver,  it  was  the  subordination  of  all  his  varied 
powers  to  a  religions  purpose,  such  as  we  find  in  no 
other  unmspired  man ;  and  it  was,  again,  that  glare 
of  awful  grandeur  which  shone  around  him  in  all  his 
motions,  and  made  even  his  least  efforts,  even  his 
/ai]ure0,  and  almost  his  blunders,  groat.     As  St. 
Peter's  in  Rome  seems  one,  because  it  unites,  con- 
denses, and  rounds  in  all  the  minutiiB  and  details 
of  its  fabric  into  a  dome,  so  lofty  and  proud  that  it 
teenu  a  copy  of  the  sky  to  which  it  points — to  imi> 
Ute  as  well  as  to  adore — ^ao  Milton  gathers  in  all  the 
spoils  of  time,  and  all  the  faculties  of  man,  and  offers 
them  as  in  one  sacrifice,  and  on  one  vast  altar  to 
lleavea* 

In  attempting  a  climactic  arrangement  of  his  poeti- 
<^  works,  we  may  trace  his  whole  life  over  again, 
SI  in  a  eahn  under*  current ;  not  that,  in  point  of  cbro- 
iioio^cal  order,  his  works  form  a  complete  history 
^'f  the  man,  inftsmuch  as  "  Paradise  Lost,"  in  which 
his  gonios  culminated,  preceded  Samson  Agonistes 
—still,  some  of  the  epochs  of  his  life  are  distinctly 
mvked  by  tha  advancing  stages  of  his  writings. 
Lowest  in  the  scale,  then,  are  usually  ranked  his 
Latin  poems,  which,  with  many  beauties,  are  rather 
imitations  and  echoes  of  the  classical  poets  than  the 
natire  utterances  of  his  mind ;  it  is  in  them  as  in 
Btany  modern  Latin  and  Greek  poems,  where  the 
itrange  dress,  the  graceful  veil,  the  coy  half- perceived 
meaning,  as  with  the  beauty  of  female  coquettes, 
p^s  a  factitious  interest  to  very  ordinary  and  oom- 
caonpUce  thoughts.  Half  the  merit  of  the  Classics 
themselves  springs  firom  the  difficulty  we  have  in 
ui(fer6tanding  them,  and  if  we  wish  effectually  to  dis 
$ais6  nonsense,  let  us  roll  it  up  in  Greek  or  Latin 
rerse,  and  it  may  lie  there  snug  and  unsuspected  for 
«Dtariea  together.  Milton  could  not  write  nonsense, 
0  bo  sure,  even  in  Latin,  but  his  usual  power  and 
ujesty  here  well  nigh  forsake  him ;  and  in  hexame- 
ers  and  pentameters  he  walks  like  a  Titan  in  irons, 
nd  in  irons  which  are  too  narrow  for  his  limbs.  We 
laj  rank  next»  as  next  lowest  in  popular  estimation, 
la  sonnets.  We  are  not  sore,  however,  but  that  popu- 
^  estimAtioii  has  underrated  those  productions.  Dr. 
ohnson  cert«ialy  did.  When  asked  once  his  opinion 
^Milton's  sonx^ets,  he  said,  "Milton  could  hew  out 
Colossus  from  a  rock,  but  he  could  not  carve  heads 
M>n  cherry-atones."  Literally,  of  course,  he  could 
>t  do  either  the  one  or  the  other  ;  but  had  he  been 
^olptor,  we  believe  that  the  slightest  stroke  of  his 
iisel  would,  aa  well  as  his  most  elaborate  work, 
vre  evinced  the  master.  Hogarth's  genius  appeared 
really  in  thoae  sketches  which  he  used  to  draw  on 
s  thumbrnailp  as  in  his  **Eake's  Progress,''  or  "Mar- 
ige  a  la  Mode,'*  So  Milton's  sonnets  are  sonnets 
lich  Milton,  and  none  but  Milton,  could  have  writ- 
°-    We  aevoy  in  the  compass  of  a  crown*piece,  his 
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most  peculiar  qualities :  his  gravity,  his  severe  and 
simple  grandeur,  his  chaste  and  chary  expression, 
his  holy  purpose,  and  the  lofty  and  solitary  charac- 
ter of  his  soul.  His  mind  might  be  compared  to  a 
mountain  river,  which  first  tears  its  way  through 
high  rocks,  and  then  polishes  the  pebbles  over  which 
it  rolls  at  their  base ;  or  we  may  a{^ly  to  him  the 
words  of  the  Poet — 

"  'Tis  the  same  wind  nnbinda  the  Alpine  snow,  . 
And  comforts  violets  on  their  lowl]y  beds.'* 

We  confess,  however,  that  we  are  not  much  in  love 
with  the  structure  of  the  sonnet.  Its  principle,  which 
is  to  include  into  fourteen  lines  one  thought  or  senti- 
ment, seems  too  artificial,  and  savours  too  much  of 
the  style  of  taste  from  which  have  sprung  anagrams 
and  acrostics,  and  the  like  ingenious  follies.  Wh^i 
a  large  thought  is  successfully  squeezed  into  it,  it  re> 
minds  us  irresistibly  of  a  big  head  which  has  worked 
and  wriggled  its  way  into  a  narrow  nightcap  ;  and 
when  a  small  thought  is  infused  into  it,  it  becomes 
almost  inviaible  in  the  dilution. 

We  come  next  to  that  delightful  class  of  Milton's 
poems,  which  we  call  pastorals,  namely,  **  Arcades," 
"  L' Allegro,"  and  *'  II  Penseroso. "  They  breathe  the 
sweetest  spirit  of  English  landscape.  They  are  com- 
posed of  every-day  life,  but  of  every-daylife  shown  un- 
der a  certain  soft  ideal  strangeness,  like  a  picture  or  a 
prospect,  through  which  you  look  by  inverting  yeur 
head.  Your  wonder  is,  how  he  can  thus  elevate  the 
tame  beauties  of  English  scenery,  which  are  so  tiny 
that  they  might  be  fitly  tenanted  by  Lilliputians,  and 
through  which  men  stalk  like  monstrous  giants. 
*'  L'AUegro"  is  an  enumeration  of  agreeable  images 
and  objects,  pictured  each  by  a  single  touch,  and  set 
to  alight  easy  measure,  which  might  accompany  the 
blithe  song  of  the  milkmaid  and  the  sharp  whetting 
of  the  mower's  scythe.  **  II  Penseroso"  is  essentially 
the  same  scenery,  shown  as  if  in  soft  and  pensive 
moonlight.  Both,  need  we  say,  are  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful ;  but  we  think  the  object  would  have  been  better 
gained,  could  two  poets,  of  diffisrent  temperaments, 
have,  in  the  manner  of  Virgirs  shepherds,  exchanged 
their  strains  of  joyand  pensiveness  in  alternate  verses, 
or  if  MUton  had  personated  both  in  this  way.  As  the 
poems  are,  it  is  too  obviously  one  mind  describing 
its  own  peculiar  sources  of  gratification  in  diffisrent 
moods.  A  modem  poet  might  now,  if  he  had  genius 
enough,  effect  what  we  mean,  by  describing  a  coateit 
between  Horace  and  Dante,  or  Moore  and  Byrooi-^ 
the  one  singing  the  pleasures  of  Measure,  the  other 
the  darker  delights  which  mingle  even  with  misery, 
like  the  spray  rising  fixnn  and  beautifying  the  torture 
of  the  cataract ;  or  like  strange,  scattered,  bewildered 
flowers,  growing  on  the  haggard  rocks  of  belli 

An  acute  critic,  in  an  Edinburgh  periodical,  has 
undertaken  the  defence  of  '*  The  Town'*  versus  **  The 
Country"  as  the  source  of  poetry— ^has  called  us, 
among  others,  to  account  for  prefenring  the  latter  to 
the  former — and  has  ventured  to  assert  that,  s<Hsris 
paribus,  a  poet  residing  in  the  town  will  describe 
rural  scenery  better  than  one  living  constantly  in  the 
country,  and  adduces  Milton  in  proof.  We  admit, 
indeed,  that  there  will  be  more  freshness  in  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Cockney,  let  loose  upon  the  con9try  in 
spring,  be  he  poet  or  porter,  just  as  there  will  be 
more  freshness  in  the  feeling  of  the  countryman  dn- 
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tering^  London  for  the  first  time,  and  gaping  with 
unbounded  wonder  at  every  sign,  and  Bhop,  and  shop- 
keeper, he  sees.  But  we  maintain,  that  those  always 
write  best  on  any  subject  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  it,  who  know  it  in  all  its  shades  and  phases ; 
and  that  such  minute  and  personal  knowledge  can 
only  be  obtained  by  long  residence  in,  or  by  frequent 
visits  to  the  country.  We  cannot  conceive,  with  this 
writer,  that  the  country  is  best  seen  in  the  town,  any 
more  than  that  the  town  is  best  seen  in  the  country. 
Bennevis  is  not  visible  from  Edinburgh  any  more 
than  Edinburgh  from  Bennevis.  We  can  never  com- 
pare the  beggarly  bit  of  blue  sky  seen  from  a  comer 
of  (^oosedubs,  Glasgow,  with  the  dread  magnificence 
of  heaven  broadly  bending  over  Benlomond ;  nor  the 
puddles  running  down  the  Wellgate  of  Dundee,  after 
a  night  of  rain,  with  the  red-roaring  torrents  from 
the  hills,  which  meet  at  the  sweet  village  of  Comrie« 
And  even  the  rainbow,  when  you  see  it  at  the  end  of 
a  dirty  street,  loses  caste,  though  not  colour,  and  can 
hardly  pass  for  a  relation  to  that  arch  of  G^d,  which 
seems  erected  by  the  hands  of  angels,  for  the  passage 
of  the  Divine  footsteps  between  the  ridges  which  con- 
fine the  valley  of  Glencoe.  And  among  our  greatest 
descriptive  poets,  how  many  have  resided  in  the  coun- 
try, either  all  their  lives,  or  at  least  in  their  youth ! 
Think  of  Virgil  and  Mantua,  of  Thomson  and  Ednam, 
of  Bums  and  Mossgiel,  of  Shelley  and  Marlowe,  of 
Byron  and  Lochnagar,  of  Coleridge  and  Nether 
Stowey,  of  Wilson  and  EUeray,  of  Scott  and  Abbots- 
ford,  of  Wordsworth  and  Rydal  Mount)  and  of  Milton 
and  Horton,  where,  assuredly,  his  finest  rural  pieces 
were  composed !  and  say  with  Gowper,  the  Oowper 
of  Olney,  as  we  have  said  with  him  already — 
"  Ood  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town." 

We  pass  to  two  pieces,  which,  though  belonging 
to  difierent  styles  of  poetry,  class  themselves  together 
by  two  circumstances — their  similar  length,  and  their 
surpassing  excellence — the  one  being  an  elegy,  and 
the  other  a  hymn.  Theelegy  is  "Lycidas" — the  hymn 
is  on  the  Nativity  of  Christ.  To  say  that "  Lycidas" 
is  beautiful,  is  to  say  that  a  star  or  rose  is  beautifdl. 
Conceive  the  finest  and  purest  graces  of  the  Pagan 
Mythology  culled  and  mingled,  with  modest  yet  dar- 
ing hand,  among  the  roses  of  Sharon  and  the  lilies 
of  the  valley — conceive  the  waters  of  Castalla  sprin- 
kled on  the  flowers  which  grow  in  the  garden  of  Gh>d 
—and  you  have  a  faint  conception  of  what  "Lycidas" 
means  to  do.  Stern  but  short-sighted  critics  have 
objected  to  this  as  an  unhallowed  junction.  Milton 
knew  better  than  his  judges.  He  felt,  that  in  the 
millennial  field  of  poetry — in  the  "  lap  of  this  lovelier 
nature*' — the  wolf  and  the  lamb  might  lie  down  to- 
gether ;  that  everything  at  least  that  was  beautiful 
might  enter  here.  The  Pagan  Mythology  possessed 
this  password,  and  was  admitted ;  and  here  Truth 
and  Beauty  accordingly  met,  and  embraced  each 
other.  A  museum^  he  felt,  had  not  the  severe  laws 
of  a  temple.  There,  whatever  was  curious,  interest- 
ing, or  rare,  might  be  admitted.  Pan*s  pipe  might 
lean  upon  the  foot  of  the  true  Cross — Apollo's  flute 
and  David's  lyre  stand  side  by  side — and  the  thunder- 
bolts of  Jove  rest  peacefully  near  tlie  fiery  chariot  of 
E  ijab. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  his  hymn  ?  Out  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  it  is  (besides  his  own  "  Hymn  of 


our  Firit  Parents,*'  and  Ccderidge*!  "  Hyimi  to  Mont 
Blanc"  j  the  only  one  we  remember  worthy  of  the 
name.    When  you  compare  the  ordinary  swana  of 
church  hymns  to  this,  you  begin  to  doubt  whethv 
the  piety  which  prompted  the  one,  and  the  piety 
which  prompted  the  other,  were  of  the  same  qoality 
— whether  they  agreed  in  any  thing  but  the  name. 
We  have  here  no  trash,  as  profane  as  it  is  fabome, 
about  "  sweet  Jesus!  dear  Jesus!" — no  effotiooiof 
pious  sentimentalism,  like  certiun  herbs,  too  iweet  to 
be  wholesome ;  but  a  strain  which  might  haro  been 
sung  by  the  angelic  host  on  the  plains  of  Bethlobeio, 
and  rehearsed  by  the  shepherds  in  the  eari  of  the 
Infant  God.     Like  a  belated  member  of  that  de^a- 
tation  of  sages  who  came  from  the  East  to  the 
manger  at  Bethlehem,  does  he  spread  out  his  trea- 
sures, and  they  are  richer  than  frankincense,  sweeter 
than  myrrh,  and  more  precious  than  gold.    Wiih 
awful  reverence  and  joy,  he  turns  aside  tohob(A4 
this  great  sight — ^the  Eternal  God  dwelling  in  an 
infant !    It  is  as  if  the  star  which  led  the  wise  men  to 
the  spot  had  spoken  as  well  as  shone— and  if  it  had, 
could  it  have  been  made  to  utter  language  sueeter 
or  more  harmonious  ?    Here  the  fault  (if  fault  it  be), 
with  which  "  Lycidas"  has  been  charged,  is  steraly 
avoided.     From  ike  Btable  ho  repulses  the  heathen 
deities,  feeling  that  the  ground  is  holy.    And  yet, 
methinks,  Apollo  would  have  desired  to  slay— would 
have  lingered  to  the  last  uioment — to  hear  eiecra- 
tions  so  sublime : — 

**  The  oracles  are  dumb, 

Ko  voice  OP  hideous  hum 
Ruus  thro'  the  .aiched  roof  in  words,  decelTing 

Ai>oIlo  from  hia  shrine, 

Cau  no  mure  divine, 
With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Dclphos  leaviD^. 

No  nightly  trance  or  breathed  spell 
Inspires  iho  pue-eyed  priest  from  the  prophetic  cell 

He  feels  from  Judah's  laod 

The  dreadful  Infant's  hand : 
The  rays  of  Bethlehem  blind  his  dusky  eyne. 

Kor  all  the  gods  beside 

Dare  longer  now  abide. 
Nor  Typhon  huge,  ending  iu  snaky  twine: 

Our  Babe,  to  show  his  Godhead  tme, 
Can,  io  his  swaddling  bands,  control  the  damned  crev ' 

"  Samson  Agonistes"  is  perhaps  the  least  poetical, 
but  certainly  by  no  means  the  least  charaot-eriftic  fi 
his  works.  In  style  and  imagery,  it  is  bare  w  a 
skeleton,  but  you  see  it  to  bo  the  skeleton  of  s 
Samson.  It  is  the  purest  piece  of  /t<erory  ftvlphirt 
in  any  language.  Cold  and  vast,  it  stands  bcR-rt 
you,  like  a  statue,  bloodless  and  blind.  Ther^  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Milton  chose  Bamson  as  a  subject, 
from  the  resemblance  in  their  destinies.  SamMfl, 
like  himself,  was  made  blind  in  the  cause  of  hit 
country ;  and  through  him,  as  through  a  new  channrl, 
does  Milton  pour  out  his  old  complaint,  but  mors 
here  in  anger  than  in  sorrow.  It  had  required— 
as  the  Nile  has  seven  mootfas — eo  many  vent)  U* 
a  grief  so  great  and  absolute  as  his.  Consolatloa 
Samson  has  little,  save  in  the  prospect  of  vengeaorev 
for  the  prospect  of  the  resurreetion>body  had  qqI 
fully  dawned  on  his  soul.  He  is,  in  short,  a  had 
and  Hebrew  shape  of  Milton.  Indeed,  the  poetB 
might  have  been  written  by  one  who  had  bc«« 
bom  blind,  from  its  sparing  naioral  iinagtpry.  Hf 
seems  to  spurn  that  bright  and  flowery  vortt 
which  has  been  shut  against  him,  and  to  ereate,  vitb- 
in  his  darkened  tabernacle,  a  scenery  tnd  a  eomr*" 
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Biooship  of  hit  own — distinct  as  the  scenery  and  the 
eompanloiuhip  of  dreams.     It  is,  consequently,  a 
Bftked  and  gloomy  poem — and  as  its  hero  triumphs 
in  death,  so  it  seems  to  fall  upon  and  crush  its  reader 
into  prostrate  vender,  rather  than  to  create  warm 
and  willing  admiration.      You  belieye  it  to  be  a 
powerful  poem,  and  you  tremble  as  you  believe. 
What  a  contrast  in  "Comus,'*the  growth  and  bloom 
rather  than  the  work  of  his  youth  !    It  bears  the  re- 
lation to  the  other  works  of  Milton,  that  *<  Romeo 
and  Jaliet"  does  to  the  other  works  of  Shakspere. 
We  can  eonceive  it  the  effluence  of  his  first  love. 
He  here  lets  his  imagination  run  riot  with  him—*'  in 
the  colours  of  the  rainbow  lire  and  play  i'  the  plighted 
dooda."    It  is  rather  a  dream  than  a  drama — such 
a  dream  as  might  hare  been  passing  across  the  fine 
features  of  the  young  Milton,  as  he  lay  asleep  in 
Italj.    It  is  an  exercise  of  fancy,  more  than  of  ima- 
gination.   And  if  our  readers  wish  us,  ere  going  far- 
ther, to  distinguish  fancy  from  imagination,  we  would 
do  so  hriefiy,  as  follows : — They  are  not,  we  main- 
tain, essentially  difierent,  but  the  same  power  under 
different  aspects,  attitudes,  and  circumstances.  Have 
thej  ever  contemplated  the  fire  at  even-tide  ?  then 
mast  they  have  noticed  how  the  fiame,  after  warm- 
ing and  completely  impregnating  the  fuel,  breaks 
out  above  it  into  yarious  fantastic  freaks,  motions, 
and  figores,  as  if,  having  performed  its  work,  it  were 
disposed  to  play  and  luxuriate  a  little,  if  not  for  its 
own  delectation,  for  the  amusement  of  the  spectator. 
Behold  in  the  erening  experiences  of  the  fire,  the 
entire  history  of  the  mind  of  Genius.     Thei-e  is  first 
tbe  germ,  or  spark,  or  living  principle, called  thought, 
or  intuition,  or  inspiration,  or  whatever  similar  term 
WQ  phoose.    That  fiery  particle,  coming  into  contact 
vith  a  theme,  a  story,  with  the  facts  of  history,  or  the 
abstractions  of  intellect,  begins  to  assimilate  them 
to  itself,  to  influence  them  with  its  own  heat,  or  to 
brighten  them  into  its  own  light.     That  is  the  ima- 
ginatire,  or  shall  we  call  it  the  transfiguring  process, 
^y  which  dead  matter  is  changed  into  quick  flame — 
^J  which  an  old  fabulous  Scottish  chronicle  becomes 
iho  tragedy  of  "  Macbeth'* — or  by  which  some  las- 
''•vious  lie,  in  an  Italian  novel,  is  changed  into  the 
W'rid- famous,  and  terribly- true  story  of  "  Othello, 
tilt  Moor  of  Venice."      But  after  this  is  done,  does 
th"  imaginative  power  always  stop  here  ?     No ;  in 
liit?  mere  exuberance  of  its  strength — in  the  wanton- 
oe»i  of  its  triumph — ^it  will  often,  like  the  fire  on  the 
^^nh,  throw  out  gushes  of  superfluous  but  beautiful 
^aiue  ;  in  other  words,  images,  ''  quips,  cranks,  and 
^Teathed  smiles" — and  thus  and  here  we  find  that 
ei'Tious  excrescence  or  luxury,  which  we  call  fancy. 
r  uicy  is  that  crown  of  rays  round  the  sun,  which  is 
S'^a  in  the  valley  of  Chamouni,  but  not  on  the  sum- 
oiit  of  MoQt  Blanc,  where  a  stem  and  stripped  still- 
Ee*j  proclaims  collected  and  severe  power.     It  is  the 
i&Dcing  spray  of  the  waterfall,  not  the  calm,  uncrest- 
^  voluminous  might  of  the  river ;  or  it  may  be 
:ompared  to  those  blossoms  on  the  apple-tree,  which 
^ut  tree  pours  forth  in  the  exuberance  of  its  spring 
'^'Sour,  but  which  never  produce  fruit.     Or  we  may 
^^eu  it  to  the  spectre,  who,  after  his  tread  had 
^'^riled  and  appalled  us,  were  to  soothe  and  divert 
|»*  hy  his  (rip.      Imagination  is  the  war-horse  paw- 
'^^i  for  the  b«ttle*-&uioyj  tho  war-horse  curvetting 


and  neighing  on  the  mead.  Imagination  is  Death 
in  his  darker  shape,  whetting  his  scythe  for  the  sides 
of  Satan,  or  grinning  his  ghastly  smile  of  vengeance 
at  the  prospect  of  carnage.  Fancy  is  Death,  jesting 
with  his  hideous  paramour,  or  leading  her  out  to  dance 
upon  the  bridge  between  earth  and  hell.  From  such 
notions  of  imagination  and  fancy,  there  follow,  we 
think,  the  following  conclusions: — First,  that  true 
fancy  is  rather  an  excess  of  a  power  than  a  power 
itself.  Secondly,  that  it  is  generally  youthful,  and 
ready  to  vanish  away  with  the  energy  and  excitement 
of  youth.  Thirdly,  that  it  is  incident,  though  not  in* 
separable  from  the  highest  genius — abounding  in  Mil- 
ton, Shakspere,  and  Shelley — ^not  to  be  found,  how- 
ever, in  Homer,  Dante,  or  Wordsworth.  Fourthly, 
that  the  want  of  it  generally  arises  from  severity  of 
purpose,  comparative  coldness  of  temperament,  or  the 
acquired  prevalence  of  self-control ;  and,  fifthly,  that 
a  counterfeit  of  it  abounds,  chiefly  to  be  known  by 
this,  that  its  images  are  not  representative  of  great 
or  true  thoughts;  that  they  are  not  original ;  and  that, 
therefore,  their  profusion  rather  augurs  a  mechanical 
power  of  memory  than  a  native  excess  of  imagination. 
In  "  Comus"  we  find  imagination,  and  imaginatioa 
with  a  high  purpose ;  but  more  than  in  any  of  Mil- 
ton's works  do  we  find  this  imagination  at  play,  re- 
minding us  of  a  man  whose  day*s  work  is  done,  and 
who  spends  his  remaining  strength  in  some  light  and 
lawful  game.  Our  highest  praise  of  "  Comus  "  is, 
that  when  remembering  and  repeating  its  lines,  we 
have  sometimes  paused  to  consider  whether  they  were 
or  were  not  Shakspere's.  They  have  all  his  mingled 
sweetness  and  strength,  his  careless  grace  or  grandeur, 
his  beauty  as  unconscious  of  itself  as  we  could  con* 
ceive  a  fair  woman  in  the  moon,  where  there  is  not 
even  a  river,  or  lake,  or  drop  of  water  to  mirror  her 
charms.  In  this  poem,  to  apply  his  own  language, 
we  have  the  ''stripling  cherub,"  all  bloom,  and  grace, 
and  liveliness  ;  in  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  we  have  the 
''giant  angel,"  the  emblem  of  power  and  walonr, 
and  whose  very  beauty  is  grave  and  terrible  like  his 
strength. 

"  Paradise  Regained  "  stands  next  in  the  catalogue. 
No  poem  has  suflered  more  from  comparison  than  this. 
Milton's  preference  of  it  to  "Paradise  Lost"  has  gene- 
rally been  quoted  as  an  instance  of  the  adage,  that 
authors  are  the  worst  judges  of  their  own  works ;  that, 
like  some  mothers,  they  prefer  their  deformed  and 
sickly  offspring.  We  should  think,  however,  that  even 
were  the  work  much  worse  than  it  is,  Milton's  liking 
for  it  might  have  been  accounted  for  on  the  principle 
that  authors  are  often  fondest  of  their  last  produc- 
tion; like  the  immortal  Archbishop  of  Granada,  whom 
Gil  Bias  so  mortally  ofiended  by  hinting  that  his  ser* 
mens  were  beginning  to  smell  of  his  apoplectic  fit,  in- 
stead of,  as  a  wise  flatterer  would  have  done,  stretch- 
ing out  his  superlatives  till  they  threatened  to  crack 
against  the  sky.  But,  in  trutii,  Milton  was  not  so 
much  mistaken  as  people  suppose.  There  are  men 
who,  at  all  times,  and  there  are  moods  in  which  all 
men  prefer  the  23d  Psalm  to  the  18th,  the  first  Epistle 
of  John  to  the  Apocalypse ;  so  there  are  moods  in 
which  we  like  the  "  Paradise  Regained,"  with  its  al- 
most supernatural  quiet — with  its  Scriptural  sim- 
plicity—with its  insulated  passages  of  unsurpassed 
pow9r  und  grandQor-^with  its  total  want  of  effort** 
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and  witb  its  modest  aroidance  of  the  mysterious 
agonies  of  the  Crucifixion,  which  Milton  felt  was  a 
subject  too  sublime  even  for  his  lyre — ^to  the  more  la- 
boured and  crowded  splendours  of  the  "  Paradise 
Lost."  The  one  is  a  giant  tossing  mountains  to 
heaven  in  trial  of  strength,  and  with  manifest  toil ; 
the  other  is  a  giant  gently  putting  his  foot  on  a  rock, 
and  leaving  a  mark  inimitable,  indelible,  risible  to 
all  after  time.  If  the  one  remind  yon  of  the  tumul- 
tuous glories  and  organ-tempests  in  the  Revelation, 
the  other  reminds  you  of  that  silence  which  was  in 
heaven  for  the  space  of  half-an-hour. 

The  principal  defect  of  this  poem  is  the  new  and 
contemptible  light  in  which  it  discovers  the  Devil. 
The  Satan  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost"  had  many  of 
the  elements  of  the  heroic,  and  even  when  starting 
from  his  toad- shape,  he  recovers  his  grandeur  in- 
stantly by  his  stature  reaching  the  sky.     But  the 
Satan  of  the  *'  Paradise  Regained"  is  a  mean,  low, 
crawling  worm— -a  little  and  limping  fiend.   He  ne^er 
looks  the  Saviour  full  in  the  face,  but  keeps  nibbling 
at  his  heels.     And  although  in  this  Milton  has  ex- 
pressed the  actual  history  of  intellect  and  courage, 
when  separated  from  virtue,  happiness,  and  hope, 
and  degraded  into  the  servile  vassals  of  an  infernal 
will,  yet  it  is  not  so  pleasing  for  us  to  contemplate 
the  completed  as  it  is  the  begun  ruin.    Around  the 
former,  some  rays  of  beauty  continue  to  linger;  the 
latter  is  desolation  turned  into  despicable  use;  as 
when,  some  months  ago,  we  saw  St  John's  Gate, 
from  which  of  yore  issued  the  "  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine," and  which  Dr.  Johnson  beheld  with  reverence, 
changed  into  a  low  tavern,  whence  British  gin  is  dis- 
pensed instead  of  British  genius.     The  Satan  of  the 
''  Paradise  Lost,"  the  high,  the  haughty,  the  con- 
sciously second  only  to  the  Most  High,  becomes,  in 
the  *'  Paradise  Regained,"  at  best,  a  clever  conjuror, 
whose  tricks  are  constantly  baffled,  and  might,  as 
they  are  here  described,  we  think,  be  baffled  by  an 
inferior  wisdom  to  that  of  incarnate  Omnipotence. 

We  pass  to  the  greatest  work  of  Milton's  genius ; 
and  here  we  feel  as  if,  in  using  the  word  art  or  genius, 
we  were  guilty  of  profanation;  for  so  long  have  we 
been  accustomed  to  think  and  speak  of  the  "Para- 
dise Lost,"  that  it  seems  to  us  to  rank  with  the  great 
works  of  nature  themselves.  We  think  of  it  as  of 
Enoch  or  Elijah,  when  just  rising  out  of  the  sphere 
of  earth's  attraction,  and  catching  a  brighter  radiance 
than  any  that  earth  owns  upon  their  ascending 
forms.  And  there  are  works  of  genius  which  seem 
standing  on  tiptoe,  and  stretching  up  towards  the 
measure  and  the  stature  of  the  works  of  God,  and 
to  which  these  seem  to  nod  in  responsive  sympathy. 
For,  as  the  poet  says — 

"  Enrth  proudly  wears  the  Parthenon 
As  the  best  gem  upon  her  zone ; 
And  Mominf;  opos  with  haste  her  lids 
To  j^nze  upon  iLo  Pyramids ; 
O'er  £n;^land'8  abbeys  bendd  the  sky 
As  on  its  friends  with  kindred  eye; 
For  out  of  Thought's  interior  sphere 
These  wonilers  rose  lo  upper  air. 
And  Nature  p^ladly  «:ftvo  ihcm  place. 
Adopted  thcui  into  her  rare. 
And  granted  ihem  an  equal  date 
With  Andes  aud  with  Ararat." 

Such  a  work  is  that  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  where 
earth  and  heaven  appear  contending  for  the  mastery 


where,  as  over  the  morning  star,  tlie  niglit  and 
the  dawning  seem  engaged  in  contest  as  to  the  poi- 
session  of  a  thing  so  magnificent,  became  in  it,  tad 
in  fine  proportions,  Gloom  and  Glory— the  Qloom  of 
Hell  and  the  Glory  of  Heaven— have  met  sod  em- 
braced each  other. 

"  Paradise  Lost"  has  sometimes  been  called  the 
most  perfect  of  human  prodnctions-4t  ought  to  be 
called  the  most  ambitions.  It  is  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
the  top  of  which  did  not,  indeed,  reach  unto  hesTea, 
but  did  certainly  surpass  all  the  other  stractora 
then  upon  earth.  Like  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops,  it 
stands  alone,  unequalled — Man*8  Mountain.  It  ii 
a  Samson  throw,  to  reach  which,  in  our  degenerate 
days,  no  one  need  aspire.  Even  to  higher  intelli- 
gences, it  may  appear  wonderful,  and  strange  astoui 
those  likenesses  of  the  stars  and  of  man  which  in 
to  be  found  in  flowers  and  animals.  In  the  langna^ 
of  Pope,  they  may 

*'  Admire  such  wisdom  in  an  earthly  shape. 
And  show  a  Milton  as  men  show  an  ape." 

But  in  proportion,  perhaps,  as  this  work  rises  above 
the  works  of  man,  and  hangs,  knitting  the  monntam 
to  the  sky,  like  a  half-born  celestial  product,  it  Ioih 
a  portion  of  its  interest  with  "  human  mortalif  and 
therefore  while,  in  purpose  and  in  power,  the  first  of 
poems,  it  must,  in  effect,  and  in  sweet  symphouy  with 
the  ongoing  tide  of  man's  nature,  take  a  seoond&rt 
place.  It  is  not,  on  the  one  hand,  a  book  like  the 
Bible,  commanding  all  belief  as  well  as  all  admira- 
tion ;  it  is  not,  on  the  other  hand,  a  popular  and 
poetic  manual,  liko  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  commecd- 
ing  itself  to  the  hearts  of  all  who  have  hearts  to  f*I 
its  meaning  ;  nor  is  it  a  work  Taluable  to  a  party, 
as  having  enshrined  and  transfigured  some  paitj  no- 
tion, which,  like  a  gypsy  in  the  wild,  had  been  wan- 
dering undistinguished,  till  a  sudden  slip  of  lonshine 
had  bathed  him  in  transient  glory.  It  is  the  written- 
out,  illuminated  creed  of  a  solitary,  independent,  dar- 
ing, yet  devout  man,  which  all  ages  have  agreed  U 
admire  in  Milton's  poem.  And  hence  the  adnira 
tion  awarded  has  been  rather  general  than  panics 
lar— rather  that  of  the  whole  than  of  the  part*- 
rather  that  of  stupified  and  silent  amasemenC  thai 
of  keen,  warm,  and  anxious  enthusiasm — ^rather  tb 
feeling  of  those  who  look  hopelessly  upon  a  clood, « 
a  star,  or  a  glowing  west,  than  of  those  who  looks 
some  great,  yet  imitable  perfection,  in  the  arts  • 
painting,  statuary,  or  poesy. 

We  must  be  permitted  a  word  about  the  hers 
this  poem,  about  its  picture  of  hell^  about  its  pictor 
of  paradise  and  heaven,  about  the  representation 
Adam  and  Eve,  about  its  subordinate  machinerr 
angels  and  devils,  and  about  its  place  and  eompsi 
tive  merits  when  put  beside  the  other  masterpie< 
of  the  human  mind.  Its  hero  is  nndoabtsdly, 
Dryden  long  ago  asserted,  Satan^  if  the  most  in 
resting  character  in  the  book  deserves  the  name 
hero — if,  for  example,  Fergua  Maclvor,  and  i 
Waverley,  is  the  hero  of  that  tale — if  of  Ivaohoo.  i 
that  insipid  personage  himself  but  Richard,  the  Iv 
hearted,  be  the  real  hero.  Wherever  Satan  appei 
he  becomes  the  centre  of  the  scene.  Bound  him, 
be  lies  on  the  fiery  gulf,  floating  many  a  rood, 
flames  seem  to  do  obeisance,  even  «8  th^  red  biU< 
break  upon  his  sides.  When  he  ruiec  19  iato  his  p 
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p«r  flUture,  the  mntomidiiig  hosts  of  hell  cling  to  him, 
like  loAvet  to  a  troe.  When  he  disturbs  the  old  deep 
of  ChaoB,  its  Anarchs,  Orcas,  Hades,  Demogorgon 
ova  a  superior.  When  he  stands  on  Niphates,  and 
beapeaks  that  snn  which  was  once  his  footstool,  Crea- 
tion seems  to  become  silent  to  listen  to  the  dread  so- 
liloquy. When  he  enters  Eden,  a  shiver  of  horror 
shakes  all  its  roses,  and  makes  the  waters  of  the  four 
riverB  to  tremble.  Bren  in  heaven,  the  Mountain  of 
the  Congregation  on  the  sides  of  the  north,  where  he 
.•its,  almost  mates  with  the  throne  of  the  Eternal. 
Mounted  on  the  night  as  on  a  black  charger,  carry- 
mg  all  hell  in  his  breast,  and  the  trail  of  heaven ^s 
llonron  his  brow-— his  eyes  eclipsed  suns — his  cheeks 
furrowed  not  by  the  traces  of  tears,  but  of  thunder— 
his  wings  two  black  forests — his  heart  a  mount  of 
millstone-^armedtotheteeth — double  armed  by  pride, 
fnrr,  and  despair — lonely  as  death — hungry  as  the 
grare — entrenched  in  immortality-defiant  against 
erery  difficulty  and  danger,  does  he  pass  before  us, 
the  most  tremendous  conception  in  the  compass  of 
poetry—the  sublimest  creation  of  the  mind  of  man. 
There  it  but  one  other,  which  approaches  it  at  a  dis- 
tance—that of  Lucifer,  in  Dante,  who  appears  with 
three  faces:—* 

"  Under  each  shot  forth 

Two  mighty  wings,  eoormoua,  aa  became 

A  bird  so  vast.     Sails  neTer  auch  I  aaw 

Ontotretebed  on  the  wide  aea.    No  plomes  had  they, 

Bot  were  in  texture  Uke  a  bat,  and  these 

He  flapped  i'  the  air,  that  from  him  issued  still 

Three  winds,  wherewith  Cocytus  to  its  depth 

Wu  frofen.     At  six  ejes  he  wept  the  tears 

Adown  three  chins,  distilled  with  bloody  foam. 

At  eyerr  mouth  his  teeth  a  siuner  champed, 

Broisea  as  with  ponderous  engine. 

Jodns  is  be  that  hath  his  head  within. 

Aod  plies  the  feet  without ;  of  the  other  two, 

i  be  one  ia  Brutus :  lo !  how  be  doth  writhe, 

And  speaks  not.     The  other  Caasiua,  that  appears 

So  large  of  limb.** 

Nothing  can  bo  more  frightfully  picturesque  than 
this  description,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  too  grotesque  to 
he  sublime ;  and  the  thought  of  the  Devil  being  a  vast 
^^iMlmill,  and  creating  ice  by  the  action  of  his  wings, 
i*iodicrou8.  One  is  reminded  of  Don  Quixote*s  fa- 
mous mistake  of  the  windmills  for  giants. 

Bams,  in  one  of  his  letters,  expresses  a  resolve  to 
**>•  a  pocket-copy  of  Milton,  and  study  that  noble 
ehjiracter,  Satan.  We  cannot  join  in  this  opinion 
Mtirely,  although  very  characteristic  of  the  author 
of  the  "  Address  to  the  De'il ;"  but  we  would  advise 
oor  readers,  if  they  wish  to  see  the  loftiest  genius 
passing  into  the  highest  art — if  they  wish  to  see  com- 
bined in  one  stupendous  figure  every  species  of  beauty, 
^formity,  terror,  darkness,  light,  calm,  convulsion — 
the  essence  of  man,  devil,  and  angel,  collected  into  a 
■<Mnething  distinct  from  each,  and  absolutely  unique 
^^  the  elements  in  nature  ransacked,  and  all  the 
(baracters  in  history  analysed,  iu  order  to  deck  that 
^w  with  terror— to  fill  that  eye  with  fire— to  clothe 
that  neck  with  thunder — to  harden  that  heart  into 
itonfr— to  give  to  that  port  its  pride,  and  to  that  wing 
**•  swiftness — and  that  glory  so  terrible  to  those  nos- 
^^  snorting  with  hatred  to  Qod,  and  scorn  to  man 
'^wboevorwish  to  see  all  this,mustbuy,  beg,  or  borrow 
» copy  of  Milton,  and  study  the  character  of  Satan, 
■01  like  Bums,  for  its  worth,  but  for  the  very  gran- 
^  of  ita  worthlessness.  An  Italian  painter  drew  a 
'^wntatioo  of  Lacifsr  00  tlvid  and  glowing,  that  it  | 


left  the  canvass,  and  came  into  the  painter's  soul  •  in 
other  words,  haunted  his  mind  by  night  and  day-^ 
became  palpable  to  his  eye,  even  when  he  was  absent 
from  the  picture — ^produced  at  last  a  frenzy,  which 
ended  in  death.  We  might  wonder  that  a  similar 
effect  was  not  produced  upon  Milton's  mind,  from  the 
long  presence  of  his  own  terrific  creation,  (to  be  think- 
ing of  the  Devil  for  six  or  ten  years  together  looks  like 
a  Satanic  possession,)  were  it  not  that  we  remember 
that  his  mind  was  more  than  equal  to  confront  its 
own  workmanship.  Satan  was  not  a  spasm,  but  a 
calm, deliberate,  production  of  Milton^s  mind ;  he  was 
greater,  therefore,  than  Satan,  and  was  enabled,  be- 
sides, through  his  habitual  religion,  to  subdue  and 
master  his  tone  of  feeling  in  reference  to  him. 

Milton's  Hell  is  the  most  fantastic  piece  of  fancy, 
based  on  the  broadest  superstructure  of  imagination. 
It  presents  such  a  scene,  as  though  Switxerland  were 
set  on  fire.  Such  an  uneven  colossal  region,  fiill  of 
bogs,  caves,  hollow  valleys,  broad  lakes,  and  tower- 
ing Alps  has  Milton's  genius  cut  out  from  chaos, 
and  wrapped  in  devouring  flames,  leaving,  indeed, 
here  and  there  a  snowy  mountain,  or  a  frozen  lake, 
for  a  variety  in  the  horror.  This  wilderness  of  death 
is  the  platform  which  imagination  raises  and  peoples 
with  the  fallen  thrones,  dominations,  princedoms, 
virtues,  and  powers.  On  it  the  same  power,  in  its 
playfhl,  fanciful  mood,  piles  up  the  Pandemonian 
palace,  suggests  the  trick  by  which  the  giant  fiends 
reduce  their  stature,  shrinking  into  imps,  and  seats 
at  the  gates  of  Hell  the  monstrous  forms  of  Sin  and 
Death.  These  have  often  been  objected  to,  as  if 
they  were  unsuccessful  and  abortional  efforts  of 
imagination ;  whereas  they  are  the  curvettings  and 
magnificent  nonsense  of  that  power  after  its  propor 
work — the  creation  of  Hell — has  been  performed. 
The  great  merit  of  Milton's  Holl,  especially  as  com- 
pared to  Dante's,  is  the  union  of  a  general  sublime 
indistinctness  with  a  clear  statuesque  marking  out 
from,  or  painting  ou,  the  gloom,  of  individual  forms. 
From  a  sublime  idea  of  Hell,  he  descends  to  severely- 
selected  particular  forms  and  features.  Dante,  on  the 
contrary  (although  literally  descending),  in  reality 
ascends,  on  endless  lost  spirits,  as  on  steps,  to  that 
dreadful  whole  which  he  calls  the  Inferno;  and  in 
the  strange,  inverted  climax  lies  much  of  the  power 
of  the  poem.  Milton  is  the  synthetist,  Dante  the 
analyst  of  Hell — the  one  here  practises  the  transcen- 
dental, the  other  the  ascendental  method.  The  one 
describes  Hell  like  an  angel,  passing  through  it  iu 
haste,  and  with  time  only  to  behold  its  leading  out- 
lines—  the  other,  like  a  pilgrim,  compelled  with  slow 
and  painful  steps  to  thread  all  its  highways  and  bye- 
ways  of  paiu  aud  punishment.  Milton  has  pictured 
to  us  the  virgin  flames,  aud  unpeopled  wastes  of  Hell 
as  well  as  of  earth.  By  Dante's  time,  it  is  overflow- 
ing with  inhabitants,  and  teeming  with  sad  incidents. 
The  Hell  of  each  has  its  root  as  much  in  the  heart 
as  in  the  imagination — it  is  to  each  a  red  reservoir, 
into  which  he  pours  his  ire  aud  disappointment;  but 
as  Mil  ton  *s  sadness  was  of  a  milder  type  than  Dante's, 
so  his  Hell  is  less  savage  and  more  sublime.  He 
gazes  reverently,  and  from  a  distance,  on  the  awful 
scene — whereas  the  fierce  Florentine  enters  into  ita 
heart, goes  down  on  his  knees  to  watch  more  narrowly 
thQ  degradations  of  the  down-trodden  damned — nay. 
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applies  a  znicroscope  to  their  quiFering  flesh  and  flre- 
shri veiled  skin;  nor  did  Ugolino,over  the  skull,  go  to 
his  task  with  a  more  terrible  and  tingling  gusto. 

In  Milton's  Paradise,  no  loss  than  in  his  Pande- 
monium, we  find  the  giant  character  of  his  genius. 
It  is  no  snug  garden-plot,  with  two  walking  yials  of 
syrup,  called  a  happy  couple,  enclosed  in  it — it  is  no 
tame,  though  wide,  landscape ;  no  English  hall,  with 
garden  and  park — it  is  a  large  undulating  country, 
as  bold  as  beautiful ;  and  as  in  Hell  he  had  made 
Switzerland  run  fire,  in  Paradise  he  makes  Britain 
flow  with  milk  and  honey.  As  the  one  was  a  wil- 
derness of  death,  this  is  a  wilderness  of  sweets.  There 
are  roses  in  it,  but  there  are  also  forests.  There  are 
soft  Tales,  but  there  are  also  mountains.  There  are 
rippling,  dancing  streams ;  but  there  is  also  a  large, 
grave  river,  running  south.  There  are  birds  singing 
on  the  branches ;  but  thero  is  also  Behemoth  repos- 
ing below.  There  is  the  lamb ;  but  thero  is  the  lion 
too,  even  in  his  innocence  awful.  There  is  a  bower 
in  the  midst;  but  there  is  a  wall  vast  and  high  around. 
There  are  our  happy  parents  within ;  but  thero  are 
hosts  of  angels  without.  There  is  perfect  happiness ; 
but  there  is  also,  walking  in  the  garden,  and  running 
amid  the  trees,  a  low  whisper,  prophesying  of  change, 
and  casting  a  nameless  gloom  over  all  the  region. 

Such  is  the  Paradise  of  Milton.  It  is  not  that  of 
Macaulay,  whoso  description  of  it  in  "  Byron,"  vivid 
as  it  is,  gives  us  the  idea  rather  of  a  beautiful,  holy, 
and  guarded  apotf  than  of  a  great  space,  forming  a 
broad  nuptial  crown  to  the  young  world. 

In  his  Heaven,  Milton  finds  still  fuller  field  for  the 
serious,  as  well  as  sportive,  exercise  of  his  unbounded 
imagination.  He  gives  us  the  conception  of  a  region 
immeasurably  large.  Many  earths  are  massed  to- 
gether to  form  one  continent  surrounding  the  throne 
of  God — a  continent,  not  of  cloud,  or  airy  light,  but 
of  fixed  solid  land,  with  stedfast  towering  mountains, 
and  soft  slumbrous  vales;  to  which  PoUok,  in  his 
copy  of  it,  has  added,  finely,  wastes  and  wildernesses 
— ^retreats,  even  there,  for  solitary  meditation  ;  and 
it  is  a  beautiful  thought,  that  of  there  being  hermits 
even  in  Heaven.  Afar,  like  a  cloud,  rises,  as  the 
centre  and  pinnacle  of  the  region,  the  throne  of  Je- 
hovah, now  bathed  in  intolerable  light,  and  now 
shaded  by  profound  darkness.  Thus  far  imagina- 
tion, sternly  and  soberly,  accomplishes  her  work. 
But  when  she  describes  the  cave,  whence,  by  turns, 
light  and  darkness  issue — the  artillery  employed  by 
the  rebel  angels — their  punning  speeches  to  each 
other — their  tearing  up  mountains — ^the  opening  and 
closing  of  their  wounds — she  runs  wild  ;  nor  is  her 
wildness  beautiful ;  it  is  the  play  rather  of  false,  than 
of  true,  fancy — rather  a  recollection  of  the  "Arabian 
Nights,"  than  the  carol  and  leap  of  a  Titanic  ori- 
ginal faculty.  The  councils  of  the  Godhead  are  pro- 
verbial for  feebleness  and  prolixity.  Milton's  hand 
trembles  as  it  takes  down  the  syllables  from  the  Di- 
vine lips ;  and  he  returns,  with  eager  haste,  to  the 
consult,  on  the  midnight  Mount  of  the  Congregation. 
But  the  coming  forth  of  the  Messiah  to  destroy  his 
foes  is  the  most  sublime  passage  in  the  poem.  It  is 
a  torrent  rapture  of  fire.  Its  words  do  not  run,  but 
rush,  as  if  hurrying  from  the  chariot  of  the  Son. 
They  seem  driven,  even  as  the  fiends  are  driven,  be- 
fore him.    Suggested  pwtly  by  "  Hesiod's  War  of 


the  GiantSy"  and  partly  by  AohiUei  oonung  forth 
upon  the  Trojans,  it  is  superior  to  both — indeed,  to 
anything  in  the  compass  of  poetry.  Ab  the  Mes&ish, 
in  his  progress,  snatched  up  his  £dlen  foes,  and  drove 
them  before  him  like  leaves  on  the  blast,  Milton,  in 
the  whirlwind  of  his  inspiration,  snatches  np  vords, 
allusions,  images,  from  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  the  Book 
of  God,  and  bears  them,  in  terror  and  in  triumph, 
on.      As  soon  call  a  tornado  the  plagiarist  of  the 
boughs,  rafters,  houses,  and  woods  which  it  tears  op, 
and  carries  forward  in  the  fury  of  its  power,  as  MQ- 
ton,  in  a  mood  like  this.     To  quote  any  part  of  it, 
were  as  wise  as  to  preserve  a  little  of  the  air  of  a 
hurricane.     We  must  read  it  at  a  sitting ;  nay,  ve 
cannot ;  for,  though  sitting  as  we  commence  it,  ve 
will  be  standing  up — feet,  hah*,  and  soul — ere  we  sre 
done.     And  would,  we  cry  aloud,  that  the  same  pen 
of  living  fire  had  described  for  us  that  second  and 
sublimer  rising  of  the  Son  of  Man,  when  he  shall  le 
revealed  fi'om  heaven  with  his  mighty  angels;  which 
must  now  remain  undescribed,  till  every  eye  shall  we 
it,  and  all  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  wail  becao^ 
of  it.     Even  so.     Amen. 

The  difficulty  which  met  Milton  in  his  portrait  of 
our  first  parents  was,  obviously,  to  make  them  per- 
fect, without  being  unnatural — to  make  them  sinles!, 
and  yet  distinguish  them  from  angels — to  show  thorn 
human,  yet  unfallen ;  to  make,  in  short,  a  new  thing 
on  the  earth,  a  man  and  woman,  beautiful  beTozid 
desire,  simple  beyond  disguise,  graceful  without  coo- 
sciousness,  naked  without  shame,  innocent  but  noi 
insipid,  lofty  but  not  proud ;  uniting,  in  themseke^, 
the  qualities  of  childhood,  manhood,  aadwomanho^id, 
as  if,  in  one  season,  spring,  summer,  and  autuiBS 
could  be  combined     This  was  tho  task  Milton  h;vi 
to  accomplish ;  and,  at  his  bidding,  there  arose  tht* 
loveliest  creatures  of  the  human  imagination,  surh 
as  poet's  eye  never,  before  or  since,  imaged,  in  the 
rainbow  or  the  moonshine,  or  stiw  in  the  light  of 
dreams ;  than  fairies  more  graceful,  than  the  che- 
rubim and  the  seraphim  themselves  more  beantifuL 
It  is  the  very  image  of  €rod  set  in  clay;  and,  in 
proportion  to  the  baseness  of  the  material,  is  tW 
costliness  and  the  masterdom  of  the  work.    "Oh, 
man !  over  all,  we  exclaim,  be  thoa  blessed  for  ot*  r. 
And  thou,  his  sister  and  spouse,  his  softer  self,  man*j 
moon  and  miniature,  may  every  flower  be  thy  lov<.r, 
every  bird  thy  morning  and  evening  songstress ;  nuj 
the  day  be  but  thy  sunny  mantle,  and  the  star?  <*! 
night  seem  bnt  gems  in  thy  flowing  hair.** 

Milton's  Adam  is,  himself,  as  he  was  in  his  youci 
manhood,  ere  yet  the  cares  of  life  had  ploughed  hi 
forehead  or  quenched  his  serene  eyes.  Eve,  agaii 
is  Milton's  life-long  dream  of  what  ^oman  was,  am 
yet  may  be — a  dream,  from  which  he  again  and  a^ai 
awoke,  weeping,  because  the  bright  vision  had  pas^ei 
away,  and  a  cold  reality  alone  remained.  You  24h 
in  her  every  lineament,  that  he  was  one  who,  fnn 
the  loftiness  of  his  ideal,  had  been  disappointed  i 
woman.  In  the  words,  frequently  repeated  as  a  sp* 
cimen  of  a  bttll — 

"  Adam,  the  croodliest  man  of  men,  sipce  bom 
His  sons-x-tke  fitiiett  of  her  dsttghten  Eve"— 

He  has  unwittingly  described  tho  pioeess  by  whlc! 
his  mind  created  them.     Adam  ia  the  goodliest 
hia  j90{)s^  l7ecAU39  bQ  ia  formed  frozu  tbuoi  \>j  con 
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blniog  thdf  better  qtialities  ;  and  thus  are  the  chil- 
dren the  parents  of  their  father.  Ere  is  the  fairest 
of  her  daughters;  for  it  vould  require  the  collected 
essence  of  all  their  excellences  to  form  such  another 
Eve.  How  beautiful  the  following  words  of  Thomas 
Aird!  "Lo!  now  the  general  father  and  mother! 
What  a  broad,  ripe,  serene,  and  gracious  composure 
of  love  aboQt  them!  0!  could  but  that  mother  of 
08  all  be  permitted  to  make  a  pilgrimage  over  the 
earth,  to  see  her  many  sons  and  daughters !  How 
Wndlj  would  the  kings  and  queens  of  the  world  en- 
treat her  in  their  palaces !  How  affectionately  would 
her  outcast  children  of  the  wilderness  give  her  honey 
and  milk,  and  wash  her  feet !  No  thought  of  the 
many  woes  she  brought  upon  us !  No  reproaches ! 
-Vothing  bnt  lore !  So  generous  is  the  great  soul  of 
this  world!" 

Let  the  world,  however,  take  comfort.     If  Eve 
has  not  accomplished  such  a  pleasant  peregrination, 
mot  so  pleasant,  by  the  way,  for  her  to  pass  through 
such  infernal  nurseries  as  the  "high-viced"  cities 
and  reeking  battle-fields  of  the  earth,)  her  picture 
and  her  lord's  have  visited  some  millions  of  her  chil- 
dren, who  have  shown  their  affection  for  hor  by  ad- 
miring two  of  the  most  monstrous  of  that  progeny 
which  French  affectation  and  self-conceit,  mistaking 
the  pressure  of  nightmare  for  the  stoop  of  the  god, 
iarc  oFer  produced.     Approach,  ye  admiiers  of  Mil- 
ton's matchless  pair,  and  see  them  translated  into 
French,  and  tell   us  whether  you  think  Monsieur 
Adam— himself  a  proof  (were  ho  a  portrait)  that  the 
Jp'ties  did  not  need  two  progenitors,  being  as  much 
a  Wack  as  a  white ;  or  Madame  Eve,  smacking  more 
of  the  Palais    Royal   than   of  Paradise — the  first 
•'?'i<D  and  woman,  or  the  last  man  and  woman- 
thy  first  noble  beginning,  or  the  last  meretricious 
aud  degraded  end  of  their  species?     Such  ai-tificial 
Mogs,  you  feel,  are  quite  secure.    They  cannot  fall ; 
ti»oy  arc  fallen  already,  and  too  far  ever  to  arise. 
Ono  is  reminded  of  the  words  of  Shakspere  : — "  If 
Adam  fell  in  his  innoconcy,  no  wonder  though  John 
J^algtaff  fall  in  bis  sin."  "We  cease  to  wonder  at  their 
fill,  juid  humbly  think  that  that  of  Sir  John,  in  the 
.;«itter  before  tbe  Boar's  Head,  Eastcheap,  might  as 
•"on  have  provoked  the  fantastic  and  forced  symp- 
l' :iiw)f  nature's  sympathy  with  which  the  "  Expul- 
'i"D"  abounds. 
Milton's  management  of  his  angels  and  devils 
^'Hj$  an  much  as  anything  in  the  poem  the  versa- 
"Uy  of  his  genius,  the  delicacy  of  his  discrimination 
J  character,  that  Shaksperean  quality  in  him  which 
^'  be\;n  so  much  overlooked.     To  break  up  the  ge- 
*ral  angel  or  devil  element  into  so  many  finely-iu- 
ivi'Jualised  forma — to  fit  the  language  to  the  charac- 
r  of  each — to  do  this,  in  spite  of  the  dignified  and 
wiiewhat  unwieldy  character  of  his  style — to  avoid 
i*ipldlty  of  excellence  in  his  seraphs,  and  insipidity 
f  horror  in  his  fiends — to  keep  them  erect  and  un- 
*ic<iled,  whether  in  the  presence  of  Satan  on  the 
St-  side,  or  of  Messiah  on  the  other — was  a  problem 
"qnirmg  skDl  as  well  as  daring,  dramatic  as  well 
^  epic  powers.    ]t^o  more  monoionist  could  have  sue- 
•wied  in  it.    Yet,  what  vivid  portraits  has  he  drawn 
f  Michael,  Raphael,  (how  like,  in  their  difference 
1*0111  each  other,  as  well  as  in  their  names,  to  the  two 
reat  Italian  painters  0  Abdiel,  Uriel,  Beokebub, 


Moloch,  Bolial,  Mammon — all  perfectly  distinct — all 
speaking  a  leviathan  language,  which,  in  all,  how- 
ever, is  modified  by  the  character  of  each,  and  in  none 
sinks  into  mannerism.  If  Milton  had  not  been  the 
greatest  of  epic  poets,  he  might  have  been  the  second 
of  dramatists.  Macaulay  has  admirably  shown  Aow, 
or  rather  that  Shakspere  has  preserved  tho  distinc- 
tion between  similar  characters,  such  as  Hotspur  and 
Falconbridge;  and  conceded  even  to  Madame  d'Ar- 
blay  a  portion  of  the  sanie  power,  in  depicting  seve- 
ral individuals,  all  young,  all  clever,  all  clergymen, 
all  in  love,  and  yet  all  unlike  each  other.  But  Mil- 
ton has  performed  a  much  more  difficult  achievement. 
Ho  has  represented  five  devils,  all  fallen,  all  eloquent, 
all  in  torment,  hate,  and  hell,  and  yet  all  so  distinct 
that  you  could  with  difficulty  interchange  a  line  of 
tho  utterances  of  each.  None  but  Satan,  the  incar- 
nation of  egotism,  could  have  said — 

**  What  matter  where,  if  I  bo  still  the  same  ?" 

None  but  Moloch — the  rash  and  desperate — could 
thus  abruptly  have  broken  silence — 

•'  My  sentence  is  for  open  war." 

None  but  Belial — the  subtle,  far-revolving  fiend, 
could  have  spoken  of — 

"  Those  thoughts  thst  w.nnder  thro'  eternity." 

None  but  Mammon,  tho  down-looking  demon, 
would  ever,  alluding  to  the  subterranean  riches  of 
hell,  have  asked  tho  question — 

"  W/mI  can  iicavcn  show  more  f  '* 

Or,  who  but  Beelzebub,  the  Metternich  of  Pande- 
monium, wonld  have  commenced  his  oration  ^v!th  such 
grave,  terrific  irony  as— 

**  Thrones,  and  imperial  powers,  offspring  of  heaven, 
Ktherenl  virtues,  or  these  titles  now 
Miifit  wo  renounce,  and,  cbangiog  style,  be  called 
Princes  of  boil:'" 

Shakspere  could  have  done  a  similar  feat,  by  creat* 
ing  five  men,  all  husbands,  all  black,  and  all  jealous  of 
their  white  wives  ;  or  else,  fivo  human  fiends,  all 
white,  all  Italian,  and  all  eager  to  throw  salt  and  gun- 
powder on  tho  rising  fiame  of  jealousy,  and  yet  each 
distinct  from  our  present  Othello  and  lago;  and  this 
Shakspere  might  have  done,  and  done  with  case, 
though  he  did  it  not. 

Perhaps,  to  settle  the  place,  and  comparative  merit, 
of  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  is  an  attempt  which  appears 
more  diilicult  than  it  really  is.  Milton  himself  may 
have,  and  has  a  considerable  number  of  competitors, 
and  in  our  judgment,  two  superiors  :  Shakspere  and 
Dante.  His  work  can  bo  compared  properly  to  but 
two  others :  the  **  Iliad'*  and  the  **Divina  Comcdia.'* 
Theso  are  tbe  first  three  among  tho  productions  of 
imaginative  genius.  Like  Bennevis,  Ben-Macdhui, 
and  Cairntoul,  still  contesting,  it  is  said,  the  sove* 
reignty  of  Scotland's  hills  (now  rising  above,  and 
now  sinking  below  each  other,  like  three  waves  of 
the  sea),  seem  those  surpassing  masterpieces.  We 
cannot,  in  our  limits,  even  enter  into  a  field  so  wide 
as  the  discussion  of  all  the  grounds  on  which  we  pre- 
fer tho  English  poem.  It  is  not  because  it  is  of  later 
date  than  both,  and  yet  as  original  aa  either.  Time 
should  never  bo  taken  into  account,  when  we  speak 
of  an  immortal  work;  what  matters  it  whether  it  was 
written  in  the  morning,  in  tho  evening,  or  at  noon  'i^ 
It  is  not  that  it  was  written  amid  danger  and  dark- 
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ness — ^who  knowa  how  Homer  fared  as  he  rhapsodized 
the  Iliad?  or  who  knows  not  that  Dante  found  in  his 
poem  the  escape  of  immeasurable  sorrow  ?  It  is  not 
(Warton  notwithstanding)  that  it  has  borrowed  so 
much  from  Scripture  :  such  glorious  spangles  we  are 
read  J  to  shear  oS,  and  deduct,  in  our  estimate  of  the 
poem's  greatness.  It  is  not  that  it  bears  unequivo- 
oal  traces  of  a  higher  path  of  genius,  or  that  it  is 
more  highly  or  equally  finished.  But  it  is,  that 
begun  with  a  nobler  purpose,  and  all  but  equal 
powers,  it  has  called  down,  therefore,  a  mightier 
inspiration.  Homer's  spur  to  write  or  rhapsodize 
was  that  which  sends  the  war-horse  upon  the  spears ; 
and  the  glory  of  the  **  Iliad"  is  that  of  a  garment 
rolled  in  blood.  In  Dante,  the  sting  is  that  of 
personal  anguish,  and  the  acm6  of  his  poem  is  in 
the  depth  of  hell — a  hell  which  he  has  replenished 
with  his  foes.  Milton,  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  figure, 
wrote  his  work  to  Tindioatethe  "ways  of  God  to  men;" 
and  this  purpose  never  relinquished — penetrating  the 
whole  poem  straight  as  a  ray  passing  through  an  nn- 
refracting  medium,  gathering  around  it  every  severe 
magnificence  and  beauty,  attracting  from  on  high, 
from  the  very  altar  of  celestial  incense,  burning  coals 
of  inspiration — becomes  at  last  the  poem's  inacces- 
sible and  immortal  crown. 

Let  Qs  glance  for  a  moment,  ere  we  close,  at  what 
was  even  finer  than  Milton's  transcendent  genius — 
his  character.  His  life  was  a  great  epic  itself 
Byron's  life  was  a  tragi-oomedy.  Sheridan's  was  a 
brilliant  farce.  Shelley's  was  a  wild,  mad,  stormy 
tragedy,  like  one  of  Nat  Lees's.  Keats 's  life  was  a 
brief,  beautiful  lyric,  beginning  and  ending  with 
«'  Oh."  Moore's  has  been  a  love-song.  Coleridge's 
was  a  ''Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  Schiller's 
was  a  harsh,  difficult,  wailing,  but  ultimately  victo- 
rioas  war  ode,  like  one  of  Pindar's.  Goethe's  was 
a  brilliant,  somewhat  melodramatic,  but  finished 
nov«l.  Tasso's  was  an  elegy.  But  Milton,  and 
Milton  alone,  acted  as  well  as  wrote  an  epic  com- 
plete in  all  its  parts — high,  grave,  sustained,  majes- 
tic. His  life  was  a  self-denied  life.  "Susceptible,"  says 
one,  "  as  Burke,  to  the  attractions  of  historical  pre- 
scription, of  royalty,  of  chivalry,  of  an  ancient  church, 
installed  in  cathedrals,  and  illustrated  by  old  martyr- 
doms'—he threw  himself,  the  flower  of  elegance,  on 
the  side  of  the  reeking  conventicle — the  side  of  hu- 
manity, unlearned  and  unadorned."  It  was  a  life  of 
labour  and  toil;  labour  and  toil  unrewarded,  save  by 
the  secret  sunshine  of  his  own  breast,  filled  with  the 
consciousness  of  Divine  approbation,  and  hearing 
from  afar  ihe  voice  of  universal  future  fame.  It  was 
a  life  of  purity.  Even  in  his  youth,  and  in  the 
countries  of  the  south,  he  seems  to  have  remained 
entirely  unsullied.  Although  no  anchorite,  he  was 
temperate  to  a  degree,  saying  with  John  Elliot» 
"  Wine  is  a  noble,  generous  liquor,  and  we  should  be 
thankful  for  it,  but  water  was  made  before  it. "  Hapid 
in  his  meals,  he  was  never  weary  of  the  refreshment 
of  music;  his  favourite  instrument,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  being  the  organ.  It  was  a  life  not 
perfect :  there  were  spots  on  his  fame,  'acerbities  of 
temper,  harshness  of  language,  peculiarities  of  opi- 
nion, which  proved  him  human,  and  grappled  him 
with  difficulty  to  earth,  like  a  vast  balloon  ere  it 
takes  its  bound  upwards.  It  was  in  some  measure 
a  complete  life,  not  a  tantalising  fragment,  nor  sepa- 


rated segment;  but  it  evolved  as  gradually  and  eer- 
tainly  as  a  piece  of  solemn  music.  It  was  the  life  of 
a  patriot,  faithful  found  among  the  faithless,  faith- 
ful only  he  ;  and  Abdiel,  that  dreadless  angel,  is 
just  Milton  transferred  to  the  skies.  It  was,  above 
all,  the  life  of  a  Christian — yes,  the  life  of  a  Chris- 
tian, although  the  Evangelical  Alliance  would  nov 
shut  its  door  in  his  face.  It  was  a  life  of  praver, 
of  faith,  of  meek  dependence,  of  perpetual  commnii' 
ing  with  Heaven.  Milton's  piety  was  not  a  hollov 
form,  not  a  traditional  cant,  not  a  bigotry,  not  the 
remains  merely  of  youthful  impression,  as  of  a  icald 
received  in  childhood  ;  it  was  founded  on  personal 
inquiry;  it  was  at  once  sincere  and  enlightened, 
strict  and  liberal;  it  was  practical,  and  pressed  on  bii 
every  action  and  word,  like  the  shadow  of  mi  unseen 
presence.  Hence  was  his  soul  cheered  in  sorrow 
and  blindness,  the  more  as  he  lived  in  daily,  hooiiy 
expectation  of  Him  whom  he  called  "  the  shoitij- 
expected  King,"  who,  rending  the  heavens,  was  to, 
and  shall  yet,  give  him  a  house  frota  heaven,  when 
they  that  look  out  at  the  windows  are  not  darkened. 

Thus  faintly  have  we  pictured  John  Milton.  For> 
give  us,  mighty  shade  !  wherever  thou  art,  mingling 
in  whatever  choir  of  adoring  spirits,  or  engaged  in 
whatever  exalted  ministerial  service  above,  or  whe- 
ther present  now  among  those  "  millions  of  qtirilnal 
creatures  which  walk  the  earth ;''  forgive  us  Um 
feebleness,  for  the  sake  of  the  sincerity  of  tiie  offer- 
ing;  and  reject  it  not  from  that  cloud  of  incense  which, 
with  enlarging  volume,  and  deepening  fragrance,  is 
ascending  to  thy  name,  from  every  country,  and  in 
every  language! 

We  say,  with  enlarging  volume,  for  the  Came  of 
Milton  must  not  only  continue,  but  extend.  And 
perhaps  the  day  may  come,  when,  after  the  sun  of 
British  empire  is  set,  and  Great  Britain  has  beeooie 
as  Babylon,  and  as  Tyre,  and  even  after  its  language 
has  ceased  to  be  a  living  tongue,  the  works  of  Mil- 
ton and  of  Shakspere  shall  alone  preserve  it--4br 
these  belong  to  no  country,  and  to  no  age,  but  to  ail 
countries,  and  all  ages,  to  all  ages  of  time— ^o  all 
cycles  of  eternity.  Some  books  may  survive  the  lai4 
burning,  and  be  preserved  in  celestial  archives,  aa 
specimens  and  memorials  of  extinguished  worlds;  aad 
if  such  there  be,  surely  one  of  them  muai  he  the 
"Paradise  Lost." 

In  fine,  we  tell  not  our  readers  to  imitate  MiltAB*a 
genius — ^that  may  be  too  high  a  thing  for  than;  bal 
to  imitate  his  life,  the  patriotism,  the  sineerity,  th» 
manliness,  the  purity,  and  the  piety  of  hia  charaetaiv. 
When  considering  him,  and  the  other  maa  of  hk 
day,  we  are  tempted  to  say,  "  There  wera  giaats  ia 
those  days,"  while  we  have  fallen  on  the  d&ja  of  Jittll 
men — ^nay,  to  cry  out  with  her  of  old,  '*  I  aaw  go4i 
ascending  firom  the  earth,  and  one  of  them  ia  like  li 
an  old  man  whose  foes  is  covered  wiik  a  mantle.**  I^ 
these  days  of  rapid  and  universal  change^  what  atil 
for  a  spirit,  so  pure,  so  wise,  so  sineerB,  and  ao  giAi4 
as  his !  and  who  will  not  join  in  the  iaagiiage  m 
Wordsworth  ?— 

"  Milton !  thou  shouldst  be  living  at  thia  boor. 

England  bath  need  of  thoe.    She  is  a  isa 
Of  stagnant  waters.    We  are  solfiah  men. 
Thy  soul  was  like  a  star ;  and  dwelt  apart  ; 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majesticv  ma, 
80  didst  thou  tt^vel  on  life's  oommoa.  v^. 
In  cheerfiil  godliness ;  and  yet  thj  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  itself  did  lay." 
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BY  PEnCY  B.  ST.  JOHN. 


TUE  I.\SUBJUSCTION  OF  TlIE  23d,  24ru.  Sorn,  AND 
26th  JUNE.* 

The  Tsried  and  rapid  progress  of  cTents  on  the 
ContmeBtoompds  us  to  riew  this  month  as  the  most 
terrible— the  most  awful — the  most  dreadfttl  of  all 
the  many  seenes  of  revolaUon  which  hare  desolated 
aod  etorm-swopt  the  heautifal  city  of  Paris.  For  many 
liQiMired  years,  that  city  has  known  little  else  than 
tanpest  and  war.  Quiet  interrals  of  repose  have  in- 
terrened,  bat  only  to  make  the  awakening  more  start- 
IiDff.  From  long  before  the  Reformation  until  now,  it 
hai  been  the  praetice,  in  this  city,  to  manifest  disap- 
provsl  of  the  acts  and  tendencies  of  power  by  riot  and 
iManoction.  The  Parisians  are,  without  dispute, 
torbolent  They  have  still,  despite  all  their  vicissi- 
tndeg,  their  political  education  to  go  through.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  circumstances  I  have  now  to 
record  are  the  severest  lesson  which  they  have  over 
iweiTed.  Perhaps  it  may  prove  the  most  efficacious. 
A  variety  of  cunses  brought  about  the  insurieo^on 
»f  Jnne, 

The  first,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  flagrant, 
w«  the  weakness  of  the  Executive — a  weakness  en- 
tirely to  be  laid  to  the  door  of  the  National  Assem- 
Wjr.  This  body,  composed  in  general  of  men  of  anti- 
ivvoliitienary  opinions,  were  still  weak  enough  to 
give  op  the  Executive  power  into  the  hands  of  ^ye 
men— the  majority  of  whose  ideas  were  opposed  to 
those  of  the  Legislature.  After  having  given  up 
*w  power,  it  showed  itself  so  suspicions,  so  reserved, 
that  the  Executive  Commission  remained  wholly 
powerless.  Besides,  the  five  men  who  composed  it 
»c«  wholly  discordant  in  their  views,  Lamartine, 
«)^nc,  at  the  head  of  the  State,  would  have  ruled 
mnce  like  a  statesman.  The  same  firm  and  ad- 
mirable policy  which  was  his  towards  Europe  would 
hate  been  his  towards  Prance;  but  he  had  to  out- 
»«gh  him  Gamier  Pages  and  Arago  on  the  mode- 
f«te  side,  Ledru  RoUin  on  the  violent.  It  is  true  that 
^artine,  to  keep  quiet  the  Revolutionary  party, 
to  stavB  off  disturbance,  to  gain  time,  made  common 
«Qse  with  Ledru  RoUin,  with  whom  he  had  this  in 
«>mmoD,  that  both  men  wore  democrats.  But  be  this 
nit  may,  there  was  no  unity  in  the  Executive  Com- 
w'ssion,  simply  becanse  the  first  element  of  a  repub- 
■le  was  wanting— the  one  head  to  execute  the  wUl  of 
we  nation. 

Because  there  is  universal  suffrage,  because  there 
•*)mocracy,  that  by  no  means  implies,  as  theMoun- 
^  woaW  have  it,  that  one  man  shall  not  direct  the 
•cfgies,  and  mind,  and  power  of  the  nation.  A  re- 
"Alic  but  giv«9  the  choice  of  this  man  to  the  people, 
*»*fad  of  ImpottiDg  him  on  them,  with  the  power  to 
«nish  him  at  the  expiration  of  his  time  of  office,  for 
til  he  shall  h«TQ  done,  if  wrong  and  unjust.  This 
principle  should  have  made  Lamartine  Provisional 
resident  of  the  Republic,  unfettered,  undiained ; 
aid  Tcry  different  would  have  been  the  course  of 

'  The  imperfect  knowledge  which  was  possessed  of  affairs 
nv«»k  "1?®  *  1'h«  Battle  of  Paris,"  compels  me  to  com- 
'^^^  u»o  whole  event  iato  one  continued  norrntiTC. 
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events  which  would  have  succeeded.  But  a  goTem- 
mmit  of  five  was  chosen,  and  the  nation  paid  thspO'* 
nalty  for  the  incapacity  of  the  Legislature. 

But  what  were  the  elements  of  disturbance  and  in* 
snrreetion  in  Paris  ?  The  poorer  class  of  workmen, 
in  the  first  place,  had,  certainly,  most  unwisely  chosen 
for  their  representatives  Lagrange,  Proudhon,  Pierre 
Leronx,  and  others.  These  men,  the  pretended  frtcnds 
of  the  workmen,  were,  in  reality,  their  w(H>st  enemies. 
They  taught  that  society  is  a  thief,  and  deserving  of 
death;  that  labour  can  only  be  plentiful  when  the 
things  which  create  it  are  destroyed — ^trade,  oora- 
merce,  capital,  and  civilisation,  luxury,  the  power  to 
use  and  pay  for  the  necessaries  of  life;  that  no  hap« 
piness  can  be  without  returning  to  the  primitive  con* 
dition  of  savages ;  that  man  will  always  be  miserable, 
benighted,  lost,  dead  to  all  that  is  noble,  generons, 
and  good,  as  long  as  he  believes  in  God,  who  is,  in 
fact,  nothing,  according  to  Proudhon,  but  the  spirit  of 
ovil.  These  pestilent  and  odious  personages,  gorged 
with  ambition,  nursing  hate,  and  avarice,  and  envy, 
in  their  hearts,  ready  to  sacrifice  a  nation  to  notoriety, 
were,  however,  elected ;  and  their  fellow*legislatori 
treated  them  with  a  scorn  and  contempt  which  was» 
certainly,  unwise.  Erroneous  and  vicious  as  were 
their  ideas,  as  I'opresentativos  of  the  popular  will, 
momentarily  entrapped,  they  should  have  been  lisn 
toned  to  with  decency.  Then,  again,  Louis  Napo- 
leon, enthusiastically  returned,  was  all  bat  denied  a 
seat,  which  the  people  had  given  him. 

These  are  two  causes  of  discontent ;  but  many  ro« 
main  behind.  A  portion  of  the  French  democrats-^ 
that  portion  known  as  Socialists  and  Communists— had 
among  them  a  number  of  ambitious  men,  who  dreamed 
of  playing  the  part  of  Robespierre,  Danton,  Desmou- 
lins,  Marat,  who,  a  small  minority  of  the  Convention, 
ruled  it,  bcoanse  backed  by  the  irresistible  popular  will 
of  Paris.  These  men  recollected  that  the  victories  of 
the  Jacobins  were  the  results  all  of  insurrection ;  they 
thus,  for  good  or  for  ill,  awed  and  terrified  the  Con- 
vention. The  modern  Mountain*- the  Flocons,  Louis 
Blancs,  Lagranges,  Barbes,  &c.-^poor  imitators,  pale 
shadows  of  the  great  names  of  the  revolutionary  era, 
were  sufficiently  ignorant  of  the  changed  state  of 
France  to  imagine  that  their  dostrootive  theories, 
their  designs  against  property,  religion,  and  civiliaa- 
tion,  could  be  crammed  down  the  throats  of  the  vast 
majority  of  a  nation  by  a  small  and  turbulent  faction 
in  a  gi*eat  city.  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  Were 
I  less  a  democrat  and  republican,  I  should  hesitate  to 
speak  so  strongly;  and  I  honour  and  admire  these 
men  in  all  their  efforts  to  obtain  even  the  moat  ex- 
treme liberties  for  the  people. 

The  people — ^the  honest  workmen,  the  blouses^ 
those  who  did  the  Revolution  of  1789,  of  1830,  of 
1848,  have,  I  venture  to  hope,  no  sincerer  friend  than 
myself;  but  I  would  say  to  them,  as  I  would  to  all 
others  of  the  same  class,  insurrection  is  a  sacred 
right,which  should  never  be  abused.  Against  tyran- 
ny, against  oppression,  against  those  who  keep  a  na« 
tion  in  slavery,  who  crush  and  corrupt  it,  who  dn- 
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prire  it  of  social  and  political  rights,  without  giving 
in  return  eyen  national  existence  and  happiness,  in- 
surrection is  notonlj  a  sacred  and  glorious  right,  hut 
a  duty.  All  noble  and  generous  men  would  approve 
and  join  it.  But  when  a  nation  has  conquered  uni- 
^vrsal  suffrage — when  it  can  have,  if  it  but  wishes 
it,  the  widest  political  liberties,  good  social  laws — all, 
in  fact,  that  human  wisdom  and  human  legislation 
can  give,  because  it  suffers — because  it  endures  pain 
and  labour — it  cannot  justly  make  war,  simply  be- 
cause there  must  be  here  a  mere  feeble  minority  seek- 
ing to  impose  their  will  upon  the  vastness  of  the 
oommnnity.  Besides,  under  a  revolution,  in  the  state 
of  transition  from  one  form  of  govemment  to  another, 
howerer  good,  when  the  change  has  unfortunately  been 
violent,  there  must  be  suffering,  there  must  be  distress. 
The  demagogues,  the  raving  brickbats  and  bludgeon 
politicians,  have  at  once  cried  out  in  France,  '*  We 
did  not  fight  in  February  for  universal  sufirage,  for  a 
republic,  for  the  substitution  of  democracy  for  aristo- 
cracy ;  we  fought  for  bread,  good  wages,  and  work. " 
And,  in  Qod*s  name,  what  else  does  democracy  mean  ? 
But  it  has  not  given  it,  they  ciy.  Will  it  come  by 
barricades,  by  slaughter,  by  sowing  hate  among  the 
various  classes  of  society  ?    Never. 

No  sane  man  conceives  democracy  to  mean  a 
wholesale  change  in  the  system  of  civilization^,  destruc- 
tion of  capita],  property,  and  the  general  reduction  of 
mankind  to  the  level  of  wretched  Russian  serfs. 
Such  may  be  the  democracy  of  diseased,  and  low,  and 
vulgar  minds ;  but,  I  conceive,  no  generous  and  sen- 
fe'ble  monarchist  would  ever  accept,  even  for  the  sake 
of  his  argument,  this  definition  of  democracy.  This 
form  of  polity,  as  far  as  I  understand  it,  necessarily 
conduces  to  no  violent  alteration  in  the  constitution 
of  society.  Under  democracy,  there  will,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  rich  and  poor;  as  there  will  be  talented 
and  mediocre  personages,  idle  and  industrious,  there 
would,  of  course,  be  more  education,  more  real  reli- 
gion, more  morality,  and  there  would  be  certain 
things  peculiar  to  democracy.  No  class  or  person 
would  be  born  with  the  barbarous  privilege  of  rule; 
money,  and  wealth,  and  possessions,  would  not  make 
men  fit  legislators  for  the  land ;  wise  laws  would 
prevent  capital  from  abusing  its  power,  while  it 
would  continue  to  meet  with  the  just  reward  of  a 
thing  which,  dross  as  it  is,  diffuses  labour,  life,  health, 
strength,  love,  hope,  joy.  I  am  no  worshipper  of  gold — 
ftir  from  it-^bnt  I  am  not  blind  to  the  fact,  that  the 
vulgar  abuse  of  it  is  mere  drivelling.  What  does 
gold  mean  ?  Nothing  else  than  a  metal  chosen  by 
mankind  as  a  vehicle  for  barter  and  exchange.  But 
this  is  its  crime.  Socialism  wishes  to  destroy  all 
trade  and  commerce;  that  is,  she  wishes  to  see  all  the 
old  nations  of  the  earth  semi-starved.  Which  nation 
can  produce  all  its  own  wants  ?  Place  France  under 
Socialism,  leave  her  without  coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  silk, 
rice,  sugar — condemn  her  to  live  on  her  products,  on 
a  bare  sufficiency  of  com,  on  her  wine,  by  exporting 
which  whole  provinces  exist,  on  a  totally  insufficient 
«upply  of  meat — and  God  help  the  land,  for  none  else 
will,  until  it  leaves  its  Utopia,  and  returns  to  the  land 
of  common  sense.  But  the  demagogues,  the  red  re- 
publicans, told  the  people,  that  if  gold  was  their  ene- 
my, credit  was  more  so.  Mad  and  wicked  delusion. 
Under  every  system  of  government,  under  every  phase 


of  civilization,  except  in  pastoral  lands,  vith  &  moit 
insufficient  population,  where  there  is  no  credit, there 
is  starvation.  A  man  cannot  pay  for  all  he  reqairei 
in  articles  of  necessity  to  the  man  who  supplies  him 
with  what  he  needs,  therefore  he  has  adopted  gold 
as  a  sign  which  represents  value  ;  but  in  all  popu- 
lous countries  which  produce  neither  food,  nor  cloth- 
ing,  nor  even  wood  for  nse,  in  which  civilization  hai 
introduced  arts  and  sciencea,  and  ]axurie8,and  vaotfi, 
all  conducive  to  good  ends,  a  hundred  times  sod 
more  of  labour,  and  work,  and  trade,  and  commerce, 
will  go  on  in  a  day  than  all  the  gold  in  the  oouDtnr 
could  pay  for  conveniently;  besides  that,  a  bean 
metal  is  awkward  of  transmission ;  therefore  society 
has  invented  a  greater  thing  than  gold— -credit  Let 
the  workman  recollect,  that  hia  very  life,  bis  existence, 
began  on  credit.  It  is  credit  brings  him  either  to 
labour  at  flax,  wood,  corn,  bocf,  silk— overyihap, 
in  fact,  which  gives  him  employment,  wages,  and  food. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  crude  observations,  be- 
cause I  hope  the  events  in  Paris  may  prove  a  van* 
ing  to  us  ;  and  that  those  who  are,  unhappily,  ma- 
guided  in  this  country,  by  men  equally  false,  hollow, 
and  inimical  to  the  tme  interests  of  the  artizans,  ust 
hear  plain  common-sense  truths  from  the  lips  of  as 
extreme  democrat. 

Other  parties  were  also  behind.    There  vere  a 
small  knot  of  extreme  and  entire  republieaas  vho 
believed  the  National  Assembly  to  be  not  honeidy 
republican — ^who  believed  it  in  the  hands  of  a  selfish 
and  cunning  reactionary  party,  chiefly  from  the  fa- 
vour shown  to  Thiers,  the  talented  but  unsafe,  to 
say  nothing  more,  political  shuttlecock,  the  extc- 
publican,  ex-Orlcanist,  ex-Napoleonite,  ex-R^es^t. 
man,  the  gagger  of  the  press,  the  unroercifiil  Tictln* 
iser  of  the  democratic  party ;  a  man  whose  c<lelff<ty 
is  as'inconceivablo  as  his  fickleness.     They  had  c«> 
tainly  too  much  cause  for  complaint  of  this  fcoi" 
Duptn,  Berryer,  Barrot,  Thiers,  all  the  names  pc«- 
liarly  offensive  to  the  whole  republican  party,  ven 
prominently  stuck  forward    as  presidents  of  the 
bureausTf  &c.     This  was  no  crime,  but  it  yf»i  ^^ 
wise,  and  strengthened  a  belief,  in  which  1  confOT, 
that  the  National  Assembly  is  not,  and  never  vai. 
republican,  certainly  not  democratic.   Circumstan'** 
will  show,  but  I  firmly  and  honestly  believe  ttat 
there  are  not  three  hundred  men  in  the  l.«gi.*l«*«^ 
who  would  not  crawl  at  the  feet  of  any  tyrant  thai 
was  bold  and  lucky  enough  to  make  the  experimeA 
All  have  a  right  to  their  opinions,  but  as  all,  aa^e  '^'' 
VendeanSyWere  elected  under  the  naak  of  repoWi* 
ism,  the  monarchists  were  traitors  and  dcceivtr. 
therefore  understand  the  indignation  of  the  eothi 
astic  but  somewhat  hot  headed  French  demr^ 
though  I  wholly  cast  off  all  idea  of  jostifrin?  thd 
mode  of  showing  their  indignation.     A  a  loog  as  n 
versal  sufirage  remains,  they  hav^  the  power,  if  the 
have  the  will,  to  preserve  the  RepnUtc 

The  mere  fact,  that  there  is  a  design  against  d 
vrrsal  suffrage,  is  no  justiflcatioii.  Blionld  th^  Si 
tional  Assembly  suddenly  abolish  aniversal  suifrsf 
I  should,  on  the  other  hand,  consider  insorrectii«l 
once  more  a  duty  on  the  party  of  the  nnenfranehiNl 
because  they  would  be  robbed  of  what  they  had  gaii*^ 
on  the  part  of  the  enfiranchised,  from  sympathy  vn 
their  brethren.     In  a  democracy  twM  nniversaJ  ■■ 
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frftge  nothing  can  jastify  inBorreotion,  except  the 
cmp  iVtialoi  an  ambitious  man,  trusted  with  power, 
\iolatin|:^  the  law,  betraying  his  trust,  and  stieking 
U)  otablish  despotism. 

Theu,  again,  there  were  the  Bonapartists,  Orlean- 
ibtis  and  Carlists.    The  three  claimants  of  those  three 
several  monarchical  parties,  quan'elling  for  that  they 
had  DO  right  to,  remind  one  of  three  thieves  disputing 
sboot  another  man's  purse ;  but  I  doubt  the  direct 
partieipation  of  any  of  the  pretenders  in  the  insur- 
rection.    The  Duke  de  Bordeaux  has,  notoriously, 
usared  his  partisans  that  premature  efforts  will  ruin 
all  bis  hopes ;  Louis  Philippe  is  utterly  hopeless,  the 
/iocbess  of  Orleans  ineapable  of  such  baseness>  and 
IjOQis  Napoleon  too  poor,  if,  indeed,  it  be  possible  for 
him  to  hare  been  knave  enough.      But  there  are 
Carlists  more  Carlist  than  their  prince,  Orleanists 
rastly  more  monarchical  than  Louis  Philippe  or  his 
qaondam  guardian,  Bonapartists  more  extreme  than 
the  nephew  of  the  ex-Emperor.  These  men,  of  course, 
are  the  interested ;  those  who  aspire  to  place,  power, 
immunities,  and  priYileges,  through  the  advent  of 
royalty.   Such  men  are  always  in  a  hurry.   Without 
priuciple,  caring  nothing  for  their  country  or  poste- 
rit}%  they  look  only  to  their  miserable  private  in- 
<ore9td.    Afraid  that  death  may  come,  and  snatch 
them  from  the  scene  before  their  ayarice  or  ambition 
1*0  satisfied,  they  use  any  means,  however  infamous, 
of  success. 

jQ»t  now  in  France  there  is  but  one  road  to  mo- 
narchy— through  continued  anarchy.  The  French, 
wearied  of  licence,  driven  mad  by  the  attacks  of  fac- 
tions^ continually  disturbed,  fighting  every  month, 
vith  around  her  a  wretched,  miserable  section  of 
anarchists,  who  prefer  despotism  to  liberty,  would  be 
^varied  perhaps  of  the  struggle,  and  grasp  despe- 
rately at  tyranny  to  gain  peace.  Thus  reason  to 
tbtm «elves,  and  to  others  when  they  dare,  as  they 
<lo  to  me,  certain  Royalists,  the  refuse  in  principle 
'I  their  party,  but  dearly  the  most  active  and  ener- 
ifolic,  because  driven  on  by  a  dogged  egotism.  This 
^'t'tion  of  Koyalism,  Carlism,  and  Imperialism,  was 
At  the  bottom  of  some  portion  of  the  insurrectionary 
^.'ling. 

Hernain  behind  the  national  workshops.  This 
limitation,  noble  and  good  in  intention,  had  proved  \ 
» tVrtiie  source  of  uneasiness,  irritation,  and  anarchy. 
The  congregation  of  a  body  of  one  hundred  thousand 
>^o,  of  one  particular  class,  together,  some  ignorant, 
•omo  semi-educated,  open  all  to  clap- trap  oratory, 
<»  delusive  promises,  to  belief  in  the  large  promises 
of  Hfish  demagogues,  poor,  having  been  long  op- 
pK^^^l  and  treated  as  an  inferior  race  of  beings,  was 
bighly  impolitic.  To  feed  those  cast  out  of  work  by 
(^e  Revolution  was  a  sacred  duty  of  those  who, 
^oagh  shaken,  still  had  something  left.  But  it 
^/^lA  have  been  more  wise,  more  prudent,  to  have 
ijoided  bringing  sueh  a  mass  together,  like  an  army. 
Necessarily  saoh  a  body  had  to  be  brigaded  and 
v^iinented,  ^nd  thus  every  opening  was  given  for 
iheir  being  mada  a  bad  use  of.  Suddenly  it  was 
unounced  that  they  were  about  to  be  dissolved, 
^th  a  very  Tagoe  promise  that  support  should  be 
Mill  continued. 

^Ve  at  once  come  to  the  infltirrection,  by  this  very 
Hitemeat, 


Those  who  desired  an  insurrection,  saw  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  seized  it.  For  a  long  time  preparations 
had  been  made.  Powder,  balU,  guns,  food,  money, 
had  all  been  laid  by  with  cautious  and  unremitting 
cure.  Chiefs  had  been  appointed — generals,  cap- 
tains, lieutenants,  corporals ;  and  not  only  this,  but 
a  provisional  government  to  Franco.  Men  in  high 
places  encouraged  and  supported  the  tremendous 
conspiracy.  It  is  not  known,  as  yet,  to  what  extent 
the  Social  Mountain  in  the  Chamber  is  implicated 
in  the  insurrection,  but  history  will,  I  conceive,  if  not 
justice,  explain  this.  The  most  masterly  and  minute 
measures  were  taken  to  promote  success.  Paris  was 
laid  down  on  a  map  insurrcctionally.  Her  strong 
and  weak  points  were  explained.  Military  men  were 
ready  both  to  show  the  science  of  attack  and  defence; 
engineers  taught  barricading:  while  the  Twelfth, 
Eighth,  and  Ninth  Legions  of  the  National  Guard 
were  almost  to  a  man  with  the  conspirators.  Mont- 
marti-e,  La  Chapelle,  La  ViUette,  Belleville,  and 
other  outskirts,  furnished  large  bodies  of  National 
Guards  in  the  same  position.  Never  had  an  insur- 
rection such  power  before — not  since  the  history  of 
Paris.  But  all  other  insurrections  were  against  des- 
potism— this  was  against  the  Republic.  This  ex- 
plains how  the  most  formidable  rising  in  French  his- 
tory was  put  down.  Under  the  monarchy,  eighty 
thousand  armed  and  disciplined  insurgents  would 
have  scarcely  met  with  resistance. 

A  large  number  of  the  clubs  served,  too,  as  the 
focus  of  the  plot. 

Ever  since  the  February  Revolution,  certain  of 
these  bodies  had  aimed  at  taking  the  position  of  the 
clubs  of  1703.  The  vast  power,  influence,  and  cele- 
brity of  the  Jacobin  Club  was  fresh  in  all  their  me- 
mories. In  1848,  however,  it  appeared  that  the 
clubs  were  doomed  to  hare  no  more  than  a  legiti- 
mate influence,  and  this  by  no  means  suited  the 
views  of  the  Blanquis,  Blancs,  Michelets,  Barbes, 
Flottes,  and  the  other  rabid  clubbists.  Hence  ve 
find  them  denouncing  every  party  in  power,  accus- 
ing of  reaction  the  purest  republicans,  designating  as 
traitors  the  best  friends  of  the  people — Lamartine, 
Marrast,  Domes,  and  all  the  republicans  of  the  mo- 
derate school,  and  of  the  Mountain,  who  were  con- 
tent to  try  pacific  agitation. 

After  the  conspiracy  of  the  15th  May,  well-in- 
formed persons  became  persuaded  that  there  was  an 
insurrection  in  the  wind.  The  extreme  red  repub- 
licans proceeded  to  organise  a  banquet  of  150,000 
guests,  at  the  modest  charge  of  twopenoe-halipenny 
English.  This  was  to  be  the  mode  employed  to  get 
the  insurgents  together.  The  utmost  terrorprevailed. 
About  the  15th  June,  menacing  and  terrible  rumours 
got  afloat ;  threats  were  used  against  the  Executive 
Commission,  who  were  to  fall,  as  they  had  risen,  by 
a  banquet  Lamartine,  Arago,  Ledru  Rollin,  Marie, 
Gamier  Pages,  though  more  or  less  known  as  sincere 
republicans,  were  marked  for  death. 

Meanwhile,  the  National  Assembly,  foreseeing  the 
troubles  from  the  crowds  round  the  Portes  St.  Denis 
and  St.  Martin  every  night,  from  the  agitation  in 
the  national  workshops,  received  with  favour  a  pro- 
position relative  to  these  latter,  and  passed,  as  ur- 
gent, three  projects  or  decrees  : — 1.  Against  the  con- 
tinned  freedom  of  liberated  oonTiots,  guilty  of  a  mp- 
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tare  of  ban ;  2.  Relatiye  to  the  workmen  of  the 
national  workshops  not  having  dwelt  in  Paris  a 
year  ;  3.  On  those  who,  though  resident  in  Paris 
for  more  than  a  year,  were  offered  employment  out 
of  the  national  workshop. 

On  the  20th  June,  several  representatives  called 
for  the  immediate  dissolution  of  the  national  work- 
shops. On  the  22d,  tlie  day  before  the  first  sign  of 
the  insurrection,  it  was  plain  to  Girardin,  to  Cans- 
sidiorc,  and  to  many  others,  that  the  hour  of  revolt 
was  at  hand.  Girardin  published  the  following  in 
the  Prcs8e: — 

**  Everything  must  go  mnch  worse  than  it  is  now." 

"  Why  so  r 

**  Because  wo  have  but  one  way  to  keep  the  power, 
which  is  fading  from  us." 

"  What  means  ?" 

**  That  of  rendering  necessary  the  dictatorship  of 
Cavaignac." 

*'  But  he  is  a  man  of  undecided  character,  of  weak 
Blind." 

*'  What  matter ;  that  is  not  generally  known ;  and 
his  weakness  has  for  corrective  00,000  men  in  and 
ai*ound  Paris.  We  only  wait  for  the  circumstances, 
and  they  will  not  keep  us  long  in  waiting." 

This  showed  considerable  foresight  in  Girardin ; 
but  then,  as  a  man  of  the  press,  he  was  better  in- 
formed than  he  chose  to  own.  On  the  same  day, 
appeared  in  iliQMonitear — "The  Commission  of  the 
Executive  Power  has  given  orders  that  enlisting 
should  at  once  begin  in  the  National  Workshops.  It 
will  be  recollected,  that  a  recent  decision  prescribed 
thatthe  workmen,  from  seventeen  to  twenty-five,  should 
contract  engagements  in  the  army,  or  that,  upon  their 
refusal,  they  should  no  longer  be  received  in  the  Ate- 
Uers,  which  keep  them  now-a-days.  The  execution 
of  this  measure  was  delayed,  that  all  the  young  work- 
men might  have  time  to  make  their  choice  after  due 
rcilection.  But  the  public,  and  the  workmen  them- 
selves, will  view  with  pleasure  this  measure,  by  which 
is  commenced  the  solution  of  this  great  question." 

Making  use  of  this,  the  leaders  of  the  Auliers,  on 
the  22d,  determined  not  to  lose  time.  They  persuaded 
the  workmen  that  a  variety  of  schemes  were  on  foot 
for  their  annihilation  and  destruction;  that  they 
were  about  to  be  sent  away  into  departmental  colo- 
nies, and  there  abandoned;  that,  mostly,  unhealthy 
and  insalubrious  places  had  been  selected,  on  purpose 
to  destroy  them;  that  they  wore  removed  from  Paris 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  the  reaction,  for  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  Republic,  and  the  restoration  of  one  of  the 
selfish  tyrants,  whom  they  all  so  much  hated. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  22d  of  June, 
large  bodies  of  workmen  began  to  congregate  in  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  town,  at  the  Pantheon,  at  the 
Bastile,  near  the  Luxembourg,  and  on  other  points. 
They  cried  aloud,  a  bos  Lamartine!  a  bos  Marie! 
a  baa  le  Commission  Executive!  and  none  stayed  or 
hindered  them.  All  day  this  continued.  Round  the 
Portes  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin,  they  congregated  at 
an  early  hour,  while  a  printed  placard  brought  some 
15,000  around  the  Canal  St.  Martin  ;  the  placard  in- 
timated that  all  workmen  who  desired  to  labour, 
were  invited  to  a  certain  spot,  at  a  certain  hour. 
When  they  came,  they  found  that  the  work  intended 
•waa  an  insurrection  ;  and  away  they  wont  home  for 


arms  and  ammunition,  and  to  concert  measnrcs  for 
the  next  day. 

It  was  not  intended  originally  that  the  Idsuitcc- 
tion  should  burst  out  until  tho  14th  day  of  July,  the 
anniversary  of  tho  taking  of  tho  Bastilo ;  for,  on  this 
day  was  to  take  place  the  monster  banquet,  at  2o 
centimes,  the  great  aim  of  those  who  wished  a  new 
Revolution.  But,  tho  anarchical  clubs,  foreseeing,  br 
the  coming  dissolution  of  the  Ateliers  KationauXytiaX 
their  army  was  about  to  be  taken  from  them,  ad- 
vanced the  hour  of  action.  All  day  on  Thursday,  the 
central  power  of  the  insurrection  sat  in  a  certa'm 
house  discussing  the  propriety  or  not  of  action.  There 
was  some  difference  of  opinion  ;  but,  early  in  the 
evening,  the  signal  was  given,  and  everywhere  it  was 
intimated  that  the  insurrection  was  to  begin  on  the 
following  morning. 

The  plan,  to  any  one  in  possession  of  a  map  of 
Paris,  will  be  at  onco  seen  to  be  admirable. 

Tho  insurgents  showed  much  military  skill,  and 
knowledge  of  defence.  They  had  laid  down  a  clo^ 
and  able  plan.  On  the  left  bank,  the  first  body  of 
the  insurgents  had  its  quarters-general  at  the  Fan- 
theon,  and  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  Bue  St. 
Jacques  to  the  City,  and  to  near  the  Pont  Saint 
Michel.  A  second  column  occupied  the  Rue  61. 
Victor,  the  Place  Maubert,  and  the  bridge  of  the 
Hotel  Dieu. 

On  the  right  bank,  the  first  body  of  insurgents  had 
its  head- quarters  at  the  hospital  in  course  of  cud- 
struction  at  the  top  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Denis,  at 
the  Clos  St.  Lazare,  of  which  they  had  made  a  for- 
tress ;  and  from  thence  it  extended  to  the  Boulevard^ 
by  tho  streets  of  the  Faubourg  Poissonnierc,  the  Fac- 
bourg  St.  Denis,  and  the  Faubourg  St  Martin.  TIw 
Church  of  St.  Vincent  do  Paul,  well  fortified,  com- 
manded the  Rue  Hauteville,  equally  barricadtnl. 
The  second  column  rested  on  tho  enormous  banicajfe 
erected  on  the  Place  de  la  Bastile,  at  the  entrant 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  and  by  the  Rue  t^t. 
Antoine,  extending  to  the  Church  of  St.  Gerrais, 
behind  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

Such  was  the  plan  of  battle. 

At  eight  o'clock,  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  a 
vast  mass  of  workmen,  and  others  of  the  conspiral*  r<, 
were  congregated  silently  on  the  Place  du  Panthc-a:. 
Not  a  word  was  spoken.  Not  a  torch  or  lantern  't** 
carried,  to  illumine  this  body  of  ten  thousand  infu, 
meeting  at  night,  to  receive  the  signal  word  fn»ta 
their  leaders.  All  was  stillness,  anxiety,  and  pa- 
tience. A  few  low  murmurs  were  heard,  and  that 
was  all.  The  neighbours,  used  to  the  great  attfc^'p*- 
ments  for  discussion,  paid  little  attention  to  wbal 
would  have  spread  terror  and  alarm  over  any  oth* 
city.  Suddenly,  a  man,  with  long  black  hair,ai 
those  near  him  said,  was  hoisted  on  the  shoulden  w 
some  others,  and  a  dead  silence  prevailed.  Tki 
words  of  the  orator  were  few,  hurried,  and  incoberea^ 
but  full  of  determination.  He  alluded  to  the  8uifa» 
ings  and  miseries  of  the  people,  and  exclaimed  M 
they  could  only  be  remedied  by  rictory  over  thA 
oppressors.  He  said  that  the  people  fought  not  fcf 
universal  suffrage  in  February,  but  for  work;  ia4 
bade  them  not  fail  this  time,  as  thoy  Talned  the  ct#" 
nal  victory  of  their  principles. 

This  speech  was  received  in  silence,  but  with  ^Jr 
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flj^cant  nods ;  and  the  whole  party  departed  on  its 
wveral  errands.  A  column  of  about  four  or  five 
thousand  men  marched  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  with  a  flag  at  their  head.  Thoy 
reached  the  quai  of  the  Hotel,  crossed  the  Place,  and 
took  the  direction  of  the  Faubourg  du  Temple,  there 
to  effect  a  junction  with  the  workmen  of  that  quarter, 
and  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  As  they  went 
along,  men  glided  out  of  lanes,  and  alleys,  and  open 
door-ways,  to  join  the  insurgent  army. 

Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  column,  the 
Place  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  was  closed  to  all  passers, 
and  the  Bridge  of  Arcole  occupied  militarily.  Severe 
measures  of  precaution  began  to  be  taken.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  were  summoned  by  word  of  mouth,  in- 
stead of  beat  of  drum ;  and  the  civil  guard  obeyed 
orders  hat  slowly.  As  usual,  they  did  not  believe  in 
the  insurrection  until  thoy  heard  the  guns.  At  ten, 
i  wjaadron  of  dragoons  and  several  companies  of  the 
fine,  Garde  Mobile,  and  National  Guard,  came,  and, 
fonniag  a  camp,  bivouacked  in  the  Place  de  I'Hotel 
^c  Ville,  At  eleven,  a  battalion  of  the  line  took  pos- 
session of  the  Prefecture  of  the  Police. 

It  is  well  known  that  three  places  were  aimed  at 
V  the  insurgents.  First,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  the 
Police  Office,  which,  captured,  all  transmission  of 
orders  and  combined  action  became  difficult  on  the 
part  of  power;  and  then  the  National  Assembly.  For 
tliifl  reason  the  district  round  these  three  important 
buildings,  the  citadels  of  the  law,  were  peculiarly 
cared  for.  The  insurgents,  however,  lost  no  time. 
They  first  began  to  make  barricades  at  the  mouth 
of  every  street  leading  into  the  insurgent  half  of  the 
fity,  and  so  admirably  were  their  measures  combined, 
that,  from  wall  to  wall,  right  across  the  centre  of  the 
great  city,  they  succeeded  in  raising  a  line  of  forti- 
fication. Paris  was,  during  the  night,  cut  into  two 
pvt%  almost  equally  large — one  insurgent,  the  other 
governmental. 

The  revoltcrs  laboured  all  night,  while  the  Govern - 
ro^^nt,  shocked,  undecided,  uncertain,  was  paralysed 
W  the  variety  of  ideas.  Lamartine — sad,  broken- 
Wrted,  painfully  hurt  at  this  new  revolutionary 
raoTement  against  the  Hepublic — was  desirous  of 
strong  repression,  but  is  said  to  have  wished  person- 
^ly  to  perish  in  the  terrible  conflict.  Another  party 
»'»?mcd  to  consider  it  but  a  repetition  of  the  LOth 
^lay,  which  would  end  equally  without  bloodshed. 

However  this  may  be,  tho  night  enabled  the  insur- 
?«^^nta  to  do  much  of  their  work.  The  dawn,  however, 
l«^ft  much  unfinished.  Ample  leisure  was  given  to 
tJi-m.  It  was  nine  o'clock  before  the  rappel  was  beat 
w  many  quarters;  in  some,  however,  the  call  to  arms 
i»a<  Munded  as  early  as  seven. 

Th.i  most  formidable  barricades  as  yet  were  those 
*"(  the  Portes  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin.  Early  in  the 
morning,  about  fifty  men,  in  blouses,  caught  hold  of 
an  omnibus,  threw  it  down,  placed  along  with  it 
»at/'r-carts,  planks,  shutters,  ic,  and  then  behind 
fl^*  I»rocecded  to  erect  a  solid  stone  wall,  with  the 
torn-up  pavement.  Meanwhile,  bands  of  armed  in- 
"Jrnrents  rushed  around  the  neighbourhood,  rousing 
th**  workmen  to  arms.  Everywhere  thoy  went,  bar- 
ri<iade»rose  behind  barricades — in  the  Hue  St.  Mar- 
^.  Faubourg  St.  Martin,  Rue  St.  Denis,  and  Rue 
Pftoboarg  St,  Denis.    At  ey^^ry  one  was  statioped  a 


small  body  of  twenty  or  thirty  armed  men.  But  this 
populous  quarter  was  not  alone  at  work.  At  the  f  jot 
of  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  on  the  other  side  of  therivrr, 
other  similar  redoubts  were  being  thrown  up.  Tho 
Rue  St.  Jacques  is  a  narrow  winding  street,  easily 
defended.  Round  the  Clos  St.  Lazare,  in  the  Place 
Baudoyer,  de  Vosges,  Bastile,  from  the  Catacombs 
to  the  Barrier  of  la  Villette,  barricades  were  rising. 

But,  worse  still,  the  insurrection  was  an  army. 
The  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  was  freely  in  its  power. 
Its  numbers  were  inci*easing.  Its  arms,  courage, 
hopes,  became  greater  every  hour.  If,  instead  of  pre- 
paring to  defend,  they  had  marched  at  once  in  three 
great  columns  on  the  National  Assembly,  Paris  was 
in  their  power.  But  Providence  watched  over  tho 
great  city ;  and,  though  the  insurrection  was  gaining 
power,  the  force  of  the  Government  was  increasing 
every  hour. 

It  was  twelve  o'clock.  The  barricaders  of  St. 
Denis  had  established  their  head-quarters  in  a  wine- 
shop. A  mass  of  some  five  hundred  men,  armed  and 
unarmed,  congregated  round  the  door;  workmen  in 
blouses;  well-dressed  persons,  semi-disguised;  chiefs, 
with  scarfs  and  armlets,  while  a  flag  waved  on 
the  barricade.  The  rappel  was  loudly  beating  all 
around.  The  drums  were  beat  in  the  neighbouring 
streets.  The  National  Guard  collected,  and  a  small 
party  advanced  on  the  front  of  the  revolt.  They  were 
met  by  a  force  from  the  barricade,  and  from  the  ad- 
jacent houses,  from  the  summit  of  the  Porte,  and 
everywhere  a  man  could  place  himself.  The  Na- 
tional Guards,  but  ten  men,  thereat  retreated,  until 
reinforced  by  a  hundred  men,  who  rushed  hurriedly 
to  the  conflict.  A  well-directed  and  severe  fire  met 
them.  They  replied,  but  the  advantage  of  their  ad- 
versaries' position  made  their  effort  hopeless.  While 
they  were  in  doubt  whether  to  charge  or  retreat,  a 
sudden  sortie  of  the  insurgents  took  place.  They 
were  far  greater  in  number  than  the  civic  guard, 
who  were  compelled  to  yield,  leaving  ten  or  twelve 
victims. 

At  that  moment  a  battalion  of  the  second  legion 
came  up.  Seeing  at  once  the  state  of  affairs,  they 
took  up  their  position,  and  a  murderous  engagement 
began,  which  left  many  victims  on  both  sides.  The 
regular  platoon  discharges  of  the  National  Guard 
did  great  execution  on  the  defenders  of  the  barricade, 
though  the  position  of  these  latter  enabled  them  to 
reply  most  terribly.  Suddenly  the  attackers  were 
reinforced  by  a  detachment  of  infantry.  Animated 
by  mutual  zeal,  they  vigorously  assailed  the  barri- 
cade; the  insurgents  fought  desperately,  but  the 
valour,  conduct,  and  superior  force  of  the  others  soon 
decided  the  fortune  of  tho  hour,  and  the  position  was 
carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  capturing  many 
prisoners,  and  occupying  the  houses  which  had  so 
fatally  served  the  revolters.  Scarcely  was  the  vic- 
tory gained,  when  Lamoriciere  came  up,  heading  his 
force,  an  extensive  column,  but  only  in  time  to  pay 
honour  to  the  corpses  of  thirty  National  Guard,  car- 
ried away  in  mouraful  procession.  A  most  excellent 
system  of  repression  was  then  put  in  practice  in  this 
quarter.  The  National  Guard  occupied  the  comer 
of  every  street,  forced  idlers  and  loiterers  to  move  on, 
conducted  all  new  ariivers  to  their  place  of  destlna- 
iXQUf  and  thus  prevented  the  erection  ef  barricades, 
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and  the  movement  of  the  disafTectcd  into  the  insur- 
gent quarters. 

But,  though  ended  here  for  the  moment,  the  strug- 
gle was  tremendous  elsewhere.  In  the  Rue  du  Fau- 
bourg Poissoniere,  a  fierce  combat  took  place.  A 
powerful  barricade  was  erected.  Three  strong  de- 
tachments, severally  of  Mobile,  National  Guards,  and 
the  lino,  attacked  the  post.  For  twenty  minutes 
the  resistance  was  too  great  to  be  vanquished.  The 
insurgents,  forced,  as  usual,  from  a  multitude  of 
places,  at  length,  however,  were  compelled  to  retreat; 
while,  their  commander,  an  officer  of  the  National 
Guard,  in  uniform,  was  arrested.  But,  though  one 
barricade  was  carried,  twenty  others  rose  in  its  place, 
and  made  the  assailants  begin  their  attack  again. 

From  an  early  hour,  considerable  emotion  had  been 
experienced  around  the  Palais  de  Justice.  Groups  of 
men  were  noticed  gliding  through  the  narrow  and 
gloomy  adjacent  streets,  silently,  quietly,  without 
cries  or  threats.  But  business  went  on  in  the  "West- 
minster Ilall  of  Paris,  filled  with  suitors  and  cheats, 
barristers  and  attorneys,  guarded  by  a  detachment 
of  the  Mobile  Guards,  who  had  received  express 
orders  to  quit  their  post  on  no  consideration,  but  to 
defend  it  against  all  hazards.  Strong  pickets  were 
placed  near  the  railed  front,  and  the  young  soldiers 
of  the  new  guard  were  thus  wholly  sheltered  from  a 
surprise.  About  two  o'clock,  sinister  rumours  began 
to  circulate.  It  became  known  that  barricades  had 
risen  up  in  the  celebrated  Rue  Planche  Nubray,  fa- 
mous in  the  annals  of  Parisian  insurrections.  Seve- 
ral gun-shops  were  at  once  attacked  and  stripped. 
As  usual,  the  insurgents  took  nothing  but  arms.  The 
agents  of  insurrection  still  moved  about.  The  drum 
was  heard  on  all  sides ;  and,  at  intervals,  discharges  of 
musketry,  to  the  gloomy  sound  of  the  drum,  beating- 
np  the  city  to  battle,  slaughter,  and  death.  One  or 
two  solitary  attacks  on  individuals  took  place  by  re- 
volters.  At  this  tho  law-courts  shut  up— clients  and 
advocates  rushing  to  the  ranks  of  the  National 
Guard,  or  of  the  insurgents, 

A  crowd  had,  meanwhile,  collected  in  the  Rue  Con- 
fltantine,  a  spacious  street  fronting  the  Palais  de 
Justice.  Presently,  some  carts  were  upset  at  a  sig- 
nal, and  two  very  strong  barricades  were  formed. 
Bound  by  severe  orders,  the  Mobile  Guard  were  com- 
pelled to  remain  within  the  court- yard  of  the  legal 
palace.  This  gave  new  confidence  to  the  revolters, 
who  conceived  that  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution  of 
four  months  back  were  with  them.  This  was  an 
error,  as  the  Mobiles  demanded,  with  loud  cries, orders 
to  march  against  them.  Meanwhile,  some  soldiers 
were  fired  upon,  on  the  Place  of  the  Church  of  Notre 
Dame,  looking  down  once  more  on  revolt  and  carnage 
for  the  hundredth  time. 

Presently,  orders  arrived — the  drums  beat— the 
Garde  Mohih  rushed  to  arms,  and  sallied  forth,  after 
loading  their  guns.  In  an  instant,  they  cleared  the 
Place.  Joined  by  a  battalion  of  the  National  Guard, 
they  then  marched  up  to  the  barricades,  and  carried 
them.  But  soon  the  city  was  again  in  disturbance. 
A  body  of  workmen,  ex-Republican  Guards  in  uni- 
form, and  others,  proceeded  in  procession  from  the 
Place  Dauphine,  under  the  direction  of  an  aged  per- 
son. They  openly  avowed  their  intention  of  attack- 
ing the  National  Aasembly.    Their  cry  wa?,  Vivt  la 


Republique  Democratique  et  Sociah !  Finding  not 
sufficient  support,  they  proceeded  to  complete  the 
barricades  of  the  Pont  St.  Michel,  on  irbich  ther 
hoisted  the  crimson  flag  of  the  red  Republic.  By 
about  five  or  six  o'clock,  however,  the  struggle  ap- 
peared over.     They  were  soon  to  be  undeceived. 

Extraordinary  precautions  had  been  adopted  for 
the  protection  of  the  National  Assembly  by  its  pre- 
sident and  questors.  All  the  avenues  leading  to  the 
place  were  occupied  by  troops,  and  at  each  end  vas 
a  piece  of  artillery. 

Considerable  agitation  pervaded  the  Assembly  at 
an  early  hour,  in  consequence  of  the  events  passing 
at  the  Porte  St.  Denis.  It  was  said  that  a  large  mal- 
titude  had  assembled  there  early  in  the  morning,  and 
at  10  o'clock,  a  number  of  carriages,  omnibuses,  and 
other  vehicles  were  stopped  and  upset,  and  convertoj 
into  a  barricade  across  the  Boulevard,  behind  vbicli 
150  persons,  ai-med  with  muskets,  posted  themBelre*. 
Another  was  erected  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  and, 
at  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  a  third  was  commenrel 
on  the  Boulevard  opposite  the  Rue  Mazagran,  which 
the  revolters  had  not  time  to  finish.  An  individual, 
decently  dressed,  and  mounted  on  the  barricade  ui 
St.  Denis,  harangued  the  people.  "  If  we  are  to 
fight,"  he  said,  **  let  it  be  in  the  name  of  the  demo- 
cratic republic,  and  not  in  that  of  a  pretender."  Th^ 
only  cries  uttered  by  the  rioters  were,  **  Down  with 
Lamartine  !"  "  Vive  Louis  Blanc,"  and  "The  iv- 
presentatives  a  la  lanteme  !** 

At  twelve  o'clock,  the  rappel  was  beaten,  and  the 
National  Guard  took  arms.  The  greatest  animation 
pervaded  its  ranks,  and  they  attacked  and  carried 
the  barricades  with  the  utmost  rigour.  At  mj- 
o'clock,  the  Faubourg  St.Antoine  was  almost  entimT 
under  the  control  of  the  public  force.  The  factioD* 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  had  crif  d, 
**  Vive  la  Repuhlique  Rouger  At  two  o'clock,  tV 
barricade  at  the  Gate  of  St.  Denis  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  National  Guard,  but  at  the  corner! 
the  Rue  St.  Denis,  and  Rue  du  Poncea,  the  in^m- 
gents  still  fired  on  the  armed  force.  In  the  Bti« 
St.  Martin  and  St.  Meri  the  people  assisted  the  Xa- 
tional  Guard  in  levelling  the  barricades.  In  the  in- 
terior of  the  city  attempts  had  been  made  to  <"^n- 
struct  barricades,  but  on  the  approach  of  the  trw?* 
they  had  been  abandoned.  It  was  the  NationV. 
Guard,  assisted  by  the  Republican  Gaard,whost'>nn^l 
the  barricade  at  the  Gate  of  St.  Martin.  The  cap- 
tain, who  was  believed  to  have  been  klHedyWas  njrr!^ 
wounded.  The  Second  Legion  carried  the  barrifad' 
erected  at  the  Porto  St.  Denis,  and  the  flag  hoisieJ 
upon  it  was  captured  by  a  representative  of  the  i"**"- 
pie,  who  brought  it  to  the  Assembly.  Then  the  Na- 
tional Guards  and  troops  of  the  line  alternately  firr-l 
platoon  vollies,  while  the  horse  and  foot  Republi^as 
Guards  dispersed  the  groups  of  idlers  who  ihn>nr»^ 
the  side  alleys  on  the  Boulevards. 

Lamartine  and  Arago  went  both  to  the  fight,  aLi! 
did  their  utmost,  by  speaking  and  action,  to  app'^a?^ 
the  insurrection.  They  did  not  succeed;  and  thiswai 
their  crime  with  the  National  Assembly,  in  whi<*fc 
the  monarchical  forcehad  learned  to  know  its  strensth. 
In  a  hurry  to  triumph,  they  were  glad  of  any  eicuw 
to  throw  out  any  men  who  belonged  to  (2ke  hated  •'^ 
tion  of  the  Republicans, 
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Events,  meantime,  were  progressing  ;  but,  before 
illttding  to  the  terrible  events  of  that  night,  of  which 
I  wa4  ft  semi-spectator,  I  must  record  some  of  the 
scenes  and  incidents  of  the  day. 

At  cleTen  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  M,  Covignan, 
captain  of  Toltigeurs,  receirod  orders  at  the  Prefec- 
ture of  Police  to  carry  the  barricade  of  the  bridge  at 
the  Hotel  Dieu.     This  was  executed,  the  company 
marching  in  double-quick  time;  and  the  brave  captain, 
leaping  from  barricade  to  barricade,  as  the  insurgents 
were  driven  back,  soon  cleared  the  quarter  as  far  as 
the  bottom  of  the  Rue  St.  Jacques.     The  insurgents, 
U)  the  number  of  about  200,  then  took  refuge  in  the 
Rues  de  la  Parcheminerie  and  des  Anglais,  so  as  to 
shoot  the  assailants  as  they  advanced  up  the  Rue  St. 
Jacques,     Captain  Covignan  perceived  the  danger ; 
kt  giring  way  to  the  ardour  of  his  soldiers,  he  pro- 
ceeded against  two  other  barricades  which  were  raised 
in  front  of  him,  and  succeeded,  under  a  shower  of 
bails,  in  penetrating  as  far  as  the  top  of  the  Rue  des 
Noyeii,  where  he  was  caught,  with  only  about  60 
men,  between  six  fires — ^namely,  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  the  Rues  du  Foin  and  des 
Xoyers,  and  the  angles  of  the  Rues  de  la  Parchemi- 
nme  and  des  Anglais.     At  this  moment  a  sort  of 
stapor  caused  the  fusillade  to  cease  on  both  sides. 
The  unfortunate  voltigeurs  were  not  able  to  move 
either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.    The  insurgents 
remained  thunderstrack  at  perceiving  the  intrepidity 
of  these  60  soldiers.     Whilst  the  two  parties  deli- 
berated, a  young  man,  in  a  red  cap,  and  who  was 
»id  to  have  been  an  officer  in  the  African  army, 
opened  his  window,  made  a  sign  to  the  little  band  to 
Wat  a  retreat,  and  in  two  minutes  joined  them  in 
the  street,  where  he  assisted  to  carry  off  Captain  Co- 
vignan, who  had  been  wounded  in  the  hand,  in  con- 
jaaction  with  M.  Senval,  a  druggist.    This  was  the 
first  blood  which  flowed  in  the  city.     The  insurgents 
nturned  te  their  post  as  soon  as  the  troops  had  re- 
tired.   They  rendered  the  barricades  stronger,  and 
kept  guard  on  them  tiU  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
M  this  time  a  battalion  of  the  Garde  Mobile  arrived, 
*ho,  after  a  desperate  fight,  succeeded  in  dislodging 
them  from  their  position.     However,  in  flying,  the 
insurgents  fired  a  discharge  into  the  apartment  where 
the  captain  had  received  hospitality.     It  was  only 
in  climbing  up  by  the  sides  of  the  houses,  that  this  ci- 
tJzen,who  had  been  occupied  in  attending  to  the  sick, 
''oold  find  refuge  in  an  adjoining  house,  where  he 
Had  transported  his  fainting  wife  a  few  moments  pre- 
viously. 

To  construct  the  barricade  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Hue  Planche-Mibray,  on  the  Quay  de  65vres,  two 
"f  the  small  stone  columns  were  overturned,  an 
omnibus  was  capsized,  and  a  quantity  of  paving- 
stones  were  thrown  up.  The  most  complete  and  for- 
midable of  the  barricades  was  perhaps  that  at  the 
•entrance  of  the  Rue  St.  Jacques.  It  appeared  a  true 
'all,  formed  of  wood.  It  was  raised  to  about  12  feet, 
*nd  had  for  its  defence  200  men. 

Until  one  o*elock,  on  the  borders  of  the  Seine,  the 
passage  was  tolerably  free ;  in  the  Rue  St.  Denis 
there  were  but  few  shops  shut;  the  merchants  in 
thp  markets  still  continued  their  sales — only,  when 
a  National  Gusurd  passed,  a  group  was  immediately 
fonned  round  him  to  learn  the  news.    "  It  is  no- 


thing," he  would  reply.  As  high  up  the  street  as 
the  Church  St.  Leu,  the  street  commenced  to  bo 
less  frequented.  There  were  many  more  people  at 
the  windows  of  the  houses  than  on  the  door- steps, 
and  at  a  few  paces  from  the  Hue  aux  Ours,  the  cir- 
culation was  prohibited  by  a  company  of  the  National 
Guards.  At  half-past  one  o'clock,  about  a  hundred 
men  in  blouses  arrived  at  this  limit.  Several  of  them, 
addressing  themselves  to  the  National  Guards,  en- 
deavoured to  pass.  They  were  repulsed,  but  with 
mildness.  Then  the  most  violent  of  the  band  ad- 
vanced on  the  National  Guard,  who  crossed  bayonets 
to  stop  their  progress.  At  this  moment,  the  sharp 
report  of  a  musket  was  heard  at  a  distance.  Exas- 
perated, a  National  Guard  lowered  his  gun,  and  was 
about  to  fire.  **  Stop !"  cried  the  lieutenant.  The 
aUrte  was,  however,  already  in  the  ranks  of  the  in- 
surgents, who  ran  off"  in  all  directions,  spreading  over 
the  Rues  du  Cygne  and  Saint  Maglcire,  crying,  as 
they  went  along,  **Aux  armes!" 

The  Rue  St.  Martin  alone  offered  a  real  character 
of  agitation,  at  the  height  of  theRueGuerin-Boisseau. 
At  this  place,  at  two  o'clock,  a  dischai'ge  of  musketry 
was  heard  on  the  boulevard.  **  Shut  the  windows !" 
cried  the  officers  of  the  National  Guards  from  all 
parts.  In  the  hurry  to  execute  this  order,  several 
squares  of  glass  were  broken.  The  emeutiers  seemed 
to  approach.  Isolated  but  frequent  musket- shots 
were  heard.  The  charge  was  beaten  in  the  Rue  du 
Ponceau,  and  in  the  small  adjacent  streets.  Those 
persons  who  were  out  from  curiosity,  driven  back  on 
all  sides,  were  obliged  to  take  to  a  temporary  refuge 
in  the  nearest  houses,  which,  it  must  be  stated,  was 
cheerfully  afforded. 

Shortly  after  the  first  outbreak  of  the  insurrection, 
many  workmen  in  blouses  circulated  over  all  Paris. 
They  endeavoured  to  form  groups,  to  sound  the  opi- 
nion and  the  degree  of  sympathy  which  there  was 
amongst  the  population  for  their  cause.  Several  of 
them  were  challenged  by  the  National  Guards,  and 
by  others  of  the  citizens.  For  the  most  part,  they 
stole  away  quietly.  If,  however,  they  found  sup- 
porters in  the  groups  collected,  more  of  them  soon 
appeared,  and  barricades  were  raised. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  catastrophe 
occurred  in  the  city.  The  Republican  Guard  having 
gone  up  to  a  barricade,  to  fraternise  with  the  people, 
and  finding  themselves  between  two  barricades,  two 
simultaneous  discharges  were  made.  All  the  com- 
pany of  the  Republican  Guard  were  massacred. 

MM.  Vavin  and  Tessi6  de  la  Motte,  deputies,  went 
in  the  afternoon,  about  three  o'clock,  to  the  barri- 
cades in  the  Faubourg  du  Temple,  to  invite  the 
emeutiers  to  cease  firing.  They  were  received  by  a 
sharp  discharge.  Several  soldiers  were  killed  by 
their  sides.  M.  Vavin  returned  to  the  Assembly  in 
all  haste,  to  demand  reinforcements  of  troops. 

MM.  Lamartine,  Ledru  Rollin,  Gamier  Pages,  and 
Marrast,  rode  over  several  parts  of  the  town.  They 
were  received  with  groans  and  imprecations.  In  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  Lamartine  was  met  with  cries 
of  "  Down  with  Lamartine,  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mission." Lamartine  felt  this  much  at  the  time, 
but  aware  that  it  all  arose  from  misconception  and 
injustice,  he  smiled  away  the  regrets  of  his  friends, 
and  trusted  to  posterity  to  do  him  Justice, 
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M.  Huiteun  d'Origny,  captain  of  the  staff,  was 
aeverely  wounded  in  the  Rue  Saint  Dominique.  He 
dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  approached  a  group 
-where  a  man  in  a  blouse  was  speaking.  Having 
addressed  a  few  words  to  this  man,  the  latter  drew 
a  pistol  from  under  his  blouse,  fired  it  at  M.  d'Origny, 
and  immediately  ran  into  a  houso  and  shut  the  door. 
The  National  Guard  arriving,  the  door  of  the  house 
was  opened,  and  on  their  entering,  the  porter  of  the 
house  was  found  dead  in  the  court,  no  doubt  also 
killed  by  the  assassin,  who  thus  managed  to  escape. 
Many  individual  acts  of  this  kind  injured  the  insur- 
rection irreparably. 

Many  persons  in  blouses,  who  circulated  through 
Paris,  on  being  searched  by  the  National  Guards, 
were  found  to  have  quantities  of  cartridges  and  arms 
on  them ;  while  an  insurgent,  very  poorly  clad,  was 
arrested,  on  whom  was  found  11,000  francs  in  bank- 
notes. M,  Jules  Favre  and  another  representative 
arrested  a  well-dressed  individual,  who  declaimed  at 
the  corner  of  a  street,  and  who  wished  to  post  a  sedi- 
tious placard. 

One  of  the  most  murderous  combats  was  that  which 
took  place  on  the  Friday,  at  tbe  Place  Lafayette. 
Two  hundred  Mobile  Guards  were  killed.  After  a 
struggle  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  insurgents  were 
repulsed  towards  Villctte,  by  the  aid  of  cannon.  A 
Tcry  brisk  fusillade  also  took  place  in  the  Rue  Roche- 
chouart.     A  post  of  tho  line  was  there  disarmed, 

At  two  o'clock,  the  barricade  at  the  Barracks  St. 
Martin  was  carried  by  General  Lamoriciere,  at  the 
head  of  a  company  of  the  Gth  legion  of  the  National 
Gnards. 

At  three  o'clock,  there  were  several  attroupements 
stationed  on  the  boulevard  Montmartre.  The  Na- 
tional Guard  barred  all  the  space  comprised  between 
tho  Rue  du  Sontier  and  the  Porte  St.  Denis.  Many 
different  opinions  were  expressed  in  the  crowds.  A 
deputy  who  rode  over  the  boulevards  was  accosted 
by  cries  of  "  Down  with  the  aristocrats !"  In  other 
parts,  the  people  cried  out,  "  Vive  la  Republique 
democratique  socialo :  *'  "  Vive  Barbes ! "  "  Down 
with  the  Assembly!"  There  were  a  few  scattered 
shouts  of  *'  Vive  Napoleon ! " 

The  insurgents  were  strongly  established  in  that 
part  of  the  quarter  St.  Antoine  which  extends  from 
the  Pont  Marie  to  the  Market  St.  Jean ;  and  after 
having  gained  possession  of  the  Church  St.  Gervais, 
where  they  sounded  the  tocsin,  they  had  drawn  near 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  when  tho  artillery  arrived.  A 
great  number  of  the  insurgents  who  were  within  the 
church  perished  when  it  was  taken. 

From  an  early  hour  in  tho  morning,  it  was  known 
that  a  great  agitation  reigned  in  tho  environs  of  tho 
Northern  Railway  Station.  The  National  Guard  of 
La  Chapelle  was  divided  into  two  pai-ties,  the  one 
favourable  to  order  and  the  other  to  insurrection. 
The  latter  fortified  themselves  behind  the  outer  wall 
of  Paris,  through  which  numerous  embrasures  were 
made,  and  from  which  they  directed  their  attacks 
against  the  higher  part  of  the  Faubourg  Poissonniere, 
seconded  on  the  left  by  tho  insurgents  of  tho  Fau- 
bourgs Saint  Denis,  Saint  Martin,  and  Du  Temple, 
and  on  the  right  by  those  of  the  quarter  Rochechou- 
art,  who  had  descended  to  the  Place  Cadet,  where 
theyessayed,but  in  vain,  to  make  »  barricade.   Groat 


energy  was  necessary  to  disengage  the  Hue  Hoehs- 
chouart  and  the  barriere  from  the  strong  banicsdes 
which  had  been  raised,  and  they  were  only  overthrown 
after  a  heavy  cannonading. 

The  National  Assembly  was  strongly  gasrdcd  by 
National  Guards,  troops,  ai'tillery,  howitzers,  &c. 
Several  pieces  of  cannon  were  placed  for  t)je  protec- 
tion of  tho  Palais  NationaL   Tho  garden  was  shut  up. 

General  Cavaignac,  on  being  invested  with  {all 
powers,  went,  accompanied  by  M,  Clement  Thomas, 
who,  in  tho  presence  of  danger,  had  retaken  the  com- 
mand of  the  National  Guard,  and  by  several  of  the 
representatives,  to  try  by  persuasion  to  mako  the  ia- 
surgents  submit.  At  their  approach,  several  of  the 
barricades  were  abandoned  ;  but  those  who  guarded 
the  barricade  at  the  Rue  Culture  Sainte  Catherine 
refused  to  surrender.  Li  rain  the  deputation  told 
them  that  resistance  was  useless,  and  that  they  only 
wished  to  save  the  effusion  of  blood.  The  insurgents 
declared  that  they  would  not  surrender ;  and  at  the 
same  time  a  discharge  from  the  neighbouring  house* 
was  directed  on  the  National  Guard  and  troops.  Tbe 
attack  was  then  twice  attempted,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing this  resolution,  the  assailants,  slaughtered  from 
the  windows,  were  obliged  to  relinqoish  the  assault 
on  the  front  of  tho  barricade,  so  as  to  dislodge  the 
insurgents  posted  in  tho  houses.  The  artillery  was 
required  to  force  the  position.  It  was  in  heading  out' 
of  the  attacks  on  this  barricade  that  M.  Clement 
Thomas  was  wounded. 

M.  Bixio,  representative  for  Doabs,  was  mortally 
wounded  at  a  barricade  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacqaet. 

M.  Domes,  deputy,  andchiefeditorof  the  A^olionoi, 
was  wounded  in  the  groin,  in  the  Faabourg  da 
Temple. 

All  the  druggists'  shops  in  the  quarters  where  the 
fighting  took  place  were  converted  into  ambvlauct^, 
and  were  soon  filled  with  the  dead  and  wounded. 

Many  barricades  were  erected  with  a  rapidity  truly 
frightful,  and  without  the  least  hindrance  being  op- 
posed on  the  part  of  the  authorities.  At  the  coiwr 
of  the  Rue  Charenton,  one  was  formed  about  10  feet 
high,  and  of  vast  thickness.  Soon  after,  the  qoarter 
Popinconrt,  and  the  streets  which  run  towards  tho 
canal,  bristled  with  barricades,  which  completely 
shut  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  Fifteen  barri- 
cades, raised  from  the  Rue  Charenton  to  the  bar- 
ri^res  of  Vincennes  and  Montreuil,  blocked  up  all  the 
streets.  Everywhere  the  city  continued  in  motion. 

All  the  carriages  which  passed  were  seized  to  help 
the  construction  of  barricades ;  tho  shatters  of  tb« 
houses,  or  rather  strong  wooden  blinds,  served  \hi 
purpose  of  the  insurgents.  It  waa  remarked  that 
in  the  Maison  Jauvin,  which  forms  the  comer  of 
the  boulevard  in  front  of  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  tba 
insurgents  fired  from  all  the  windows,  protected  bj 
the  persiennes  (strong  wooden  Venetian  blinds,  vbidi 
are  placed  outside  the  windows).  At  one  of  them, 
however,  which  was  entirely  open,  stood  aman,  vho, 
thus  unprotected,  fired  on  the  National  Guard  beloir. 
Although  hundreds  of  balls  were  directed  at  hiai,  b« 
managed  to  escape  unhurt. 

At  five  o*clock  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  M.  Gar* 
nier  Pages,  accompanied  by  M.  Pagnerre»  vent  to 
tho  Bank  to  ascertain  if  sufficient  neatiirs^  ^^  ^ 
protectiop  ha^  be^n  taken. 
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About  seYeti  oVlckxk,  all  the  gunsmitha  of  the  third 
arrondissemcnt  transmitted  thoir  arms  to  the  Mai  re; 
but  at  La  Villette,  the  insurgents  pillaged  twenty-five 
eases,  each  containing  fifty  maskets. 

A  pretty  strong  barricade  had  been  erected  at  the 
forner  of  the  Rue  Royale,  Saint  Martin,  and  the 
Rao  Saint  Hago'g.  The  first  battalion  of  the  Ist 
Legion,  which  was  under  the  orders  of  M.M.  Sudre 
and  Briot,  and  which  counted  in  its  ranks,  as  simple 
soldiers,  Lieutenant- General  Pire  and  the  grandson 
of  Ifarshal  Jourdan,  prepared  to  carry  it.  At  the 
moment  when  tlio  attack  was  about  to  be  made,  and 
when  the  insurgents  had  lowered  their  muskets, 
General  Pire, leaving  the  ranks,  advanced  and  climbed 
alone  on  the  barricade.  Immediately  the  insurgents, 
giving  way  to  an  inexplicable  feeling  of  fear,  aban- 
doned the  barricade,  and  took  to  flight.  •*  General," 
then  said  the  Surgeon-Major  of  the  legion  to  him, 
"you  have  just  sayed  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble." 

At  the  barricade  which  was  constructed  at  the 
Faubourg  Poissonniere,  a  great  hole  was  dug,  which 
was  immediately  filled  with  water.  Two  of  the 
TToanded,  in  tho  midst  of  the  fire,  fell  into  it  and 
were  drowned. 

M.  Lovcrdo,captain  of  the  Staff,  and  Aid-de-Camp 
to  General  Damesme,  sent  to  reconnoitre  a  barri- 
cade in  tho  Rue  des  Mathurins,  St.  Jacques,  was  taken 
by  the  insurgents.  In  this  critical  circumstance,  this 
brave  officer  gave  an  admirable  proof  of  sangfroid 
and  of  courage.  The  chiefs  of  the  barricade  wished 
liim  to  put  himself  at  their  head  ;  he  answered,  that 
they  might  kill  him,  but  that  he  would  never  dis- 
honour himself.  On  this  it  was  proposed  to  shoot  him. 
Oneof  the  chiefs  opposed  this,  saying,  "  I  am  an  old 
^\^\er,  and  I  will  not  suffer  that  an  unarmed  officer 
lie  assassinated.  '*  This  man,  who  exercised  a  real 
ascendancy  over  the  insurgents,  succeeded  in  deliver- 
ing Captain  LoTcrdo,  and  conducted  him  to  the  Rue 
<i«  Mathurins,  Saint  Jacques,  where  the  head-quar- 
ters of  General  Damesme  were.  M.  Arago,  member 
ff  the  Executiye  Commission,  was  there  at  the  mo- 
ment. M.  Loyerdo  having  recounted  the  fact,  his 
conductor  was  surrounded  and  congratulated  on  the 
'excellence  of  the  action.  A  few  instants  after,  he  re- 
tired, saying,  •*  Gentlemen,  I  leave  you ;  you  are  at 
yoorwork,  I  return  to  mine."  A  few  hours  after- 
vards,  the  barricade  was  attacked  and  carried ;  the 
Ware  liberator  of  Loverdo  had  perished,  a  victim  to 
Hi«  principles. 

The  losses  of  the  National  Guard  by  the  evening 
▼ere  very  severe.  The  7th  battalion,  out  of  700 
raen,  lost  nearly  300.  The  19th  battalion,  at  an 
attack  on  a  barricade  in  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  suf- 
f-^red  still  more  severely;  the  10th,  which  was  on  the 
same  point,  also  lost  many  men.  Its  commander, 
•M,  Cipolllne,  was  struck  by  a  ball  in  the  bottom  of 
the  holly,  which  caused  his  immediate  death. 

The  comniander  of  the  22d  battalion,  M.  Du- 
^\penT,  was  also  killed  on  the  same  point.  Two- 
Uiirds  of  his  men  were  placed  1u>r8  de  combat, 

Lieotenant- Colonel  Michel,  of  the  Artillery,  was 
*hot  in  the  breast  near  Notre  Dame. 

Fifty  Mobile  Guards,  who  guarded  the  School  of 
Lftv,  were  assaulted  in  the  afternoon  by  about  3,000 
<^*  4,000  of  the  insurgents,  who  occupied  the  heights 
oi  Sdinte  GenQridye.    Seeing  th©  impossibility  of 


defending  them  selves  against  such  a  superior  force, 
they  decided  to  surrender.  The  capitulation  was 
accepted.  They  laid  down  their  arms,  and,  having 
been  made  prisoners,  the  insurgents  wished  to  shoot 
them.  Some  women  who  were  present,  by  their  in- 
tercessions, succeeded  in  getting  their  lives  spared, 
and  they  afterwards  escaped. 

An  officer  of  the  late  Republican  Guard  was  made 
prisoner,  as  he  fired  on  the  troops  at  the  barricade 
in  the  Rue  Planche-Mibray.  Ho  was  about  to  be 
shot,  when  M.  Dotier  covered  him  with  his  scarf, 
and  thus  put  him  under  the  protection  ef  the  laws. 
"  Leave  us  alone,"  said  a  National  Guard ;  "  we  will 
soon  do  him  justice."  M.  Dutier  insisted,  and  the 
National  Guards  contented  themselves  with  stripping 
the  lace  from  his  pantaloons.  He  was  seized,  and 
placed  in  the  caves  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  On  hun- 
dreds of  similar  occasions,  however,  the  National 
Guard  had  their  way,  and  all  the  prisoners  were  shot ; 
but  at  the  taking  of  a  barricade  in  the  Rue  Nazareth, 
a  great  number  of  National  Guards  and  troops  were 
killed.  Twenty  of  the  insurgents  were  taken,  and  it 
was  proposed  to  shoot  them  on  the  spot.  The  officers 
of  tho  National  Guards  interfered ;  their  lives  were 
spared,  and  they  were  conducted  into  the  vaults  of 
the  Tuileries. 

M.M.  Victor  Hugo,  T.  Raynal,  and  several  repre- 
sentatives, presented  themselves  at  a  barricade  in  the 
Faubourg  Saint  Antoiue,  which  had  held  out  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  eloquent  address  of  M,  Victor  Hugo 
caused  tho  insui'gents  to  surrender,  and  the  barricade 
was  destroyed. 

M.  T.  Raynal,  who  was  at  the  maire  of  the  sixth 
arrondissemcnt,  carried  a  young  Garde  Mobile  on  his 
shoulders,  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  leg,  to  the  am- 
bvZancef  amidst  the  applause  of  the  National  Guard 
and  of  tho  army. 

The  telegraphs  were  broken  by  the  insurgents. 
The  Government  was  obliged  to  organise  a  service  of 
eatafettts  to  call  the  troops  into  Paris.  This  was 
done,  as  circumstances  afterwards  showed,  with  great 
vigour  and  energy. 

The  post  of  tho  Halle  aux  Vins  and  of  the  Garden, 
of  Plants  were  blockaded  by  the  insurgents.  It  is 
said  that  the  soldiers  had  no  ammunition. 

At  a  barricade  near  the  Luxembourg,  the  Mobile 
Guard  made  about  a  hundred  prisoners.  Some 
workmen  who  were  standing  by  cried  out  "  Pardon  ! 
pardon !"  The  Mobile  Guard  replied,  "  Death!  ven- 
geance!"  Attempts  were  made  to  kill  the  prisoners 
on  the  spot.  The  National  Guard,  however,  arrived 
in  time  to  protect  them. 

But  all  this  was  but  tho  beginning.  By  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening  the  insurrection  had  gained  consider- 
ably. The  Rue  St.  Jacques  had  assumed  the  cha- 
racter of  an  almost  impregnable  fortification;  the 
barricade  of  the  Pont  St.  Michel  was  strengthened 
and  well  guarded.  About  nine  in  the  evening  the 
serious  attack  began  on  these  barricades,  and  that  of 
the  Pont  of  the  Hotel  Dicu.  The  National  Guard, 
troops  of  tho  line,  and  Mobile  Guard,  occupied  the 
quays  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  attacked 
by  firing  across,  and  by  the  bridges.  About  ten 
there  was  a  cessation. 

About  eleven  I  went  out,  walked  down  tho  Rue  St, 
I^onor^,  passed  tho  Palais  Boyal|  guarded  by  an  im« 
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posing  force,  and  turnod  down  one  of  the  narrow 
BtreeU  leading  to  the  Louvre.  Every  instant  I  was 
assailed  by  the  cry  of  ^u  large^  from  sentinels  placed 
every  ten  yards.  No  one  spoke  to  me  otherwise.  I 
reached  the  quai,  and  moved  in  the  direction  of  the 
Pont  Neaf.  At  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards,  I 
was  stopped  by  a  post  of  National  Guards,  who  in- 
formed me  that  no  one  passed  that  way,  that  the 
fight  was  going  on  dreadfully,  and  that  all  round  the 
insurgent  quarter  was  under  military  law.  I  turned 
back,  and  leaned  over  the  parapet  of  the  river.  I 
could  distinctly  hear  the  murderous  discharges — pla- 
toon fires,  not  single  gun-shots — while  the  dismal 
tolling  of  a  church-bell  added  to  the  tremendous 
character  of  the  scene.  It  was  the  tocsin,  carrying 
the  voice  of  insurrection  far  and  wide. 

I  remained  in  this  position  until  one  o'clock,  and 
then  was  ordered  home  by  a  patrol  of  the  National 
Guard. 

The  rest  of  the  night  was  of  a  similar  character. 
The  bloody  struggle  continued  everywhere  unabated. 
Not  a  moment  was  lost  on  either  side.  The  insur- 
gents employed  themselves  in  making  new  barri- 
cades, in  running  balls,  in  manufacturing  powder, 
and  in  stirring  up  the  indifferent  and  the  timid. 
With  regard  to  the  barricades,  nothing  could  exceed 
the  perfection  of  those  which  were  erected.  They 
were  perfect  fortresses,  the  masterly  productions  of 
men  who  knew  their  business.  But  of  these  I  will 
speak  separately.  At  a  later  hour  on  Friday,  the 
followitag  proclamation  appeared  on  the  walls  of 
Paris : — 

"FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 

"  The  National  Assembly  and  Commission  of  the  Executive 
Government. 

"  The  President  of  the  National  Assembly  and  the  Coromis- 

von  of  the  Executive  Government  decree,  that  General  Cn- 

vaignac,  Minister  of  War,  is  invested  with  the  command  in 

chief  of  the  armed  force  in  Paris— the  National  Guard,  the 

Garde  Mobile,  and  the  armed  Republican  Guard. 

"  Unity  of  command. 

"  Obedience. 

"  Force  will  be  the  law. 

«  The  President  of  the  National  Assembly, 

"  Sbnart. 

"  The  Members  of  the  Commission  of  the  Executive  Go- 
vernmeut, 

"  AXAOO. 

*'Marik. 
*'  Uarnieb  Pages. 
*'  Lamartikx. 
"  lxdbu  rollin." 

By  the  orders  of  Cavaignac,  the  whole  National 
Guard  turned  out,  and  occupied  the  streets  militari- 
ly all  night.  Not  one  minute  did  the  struggle  cease. 
In  the  Faubourg  du  Temple,  a  terrific  contest  took 
place,  one  which  cost  many  lives  on  both  sides.  As 
early  as  four  in  the  morning,  the  rappd  was  beaten 
in  every  legion.  Its  call  was  obeyed  by  some  on  one 
side,  by  some  on  the  other.  Shortly  after,  the  noise 
of  the  cannonade,  and  the  discharges  of  musketry,  re- 
commenced. The  aspect  of  Paris  was  now  painful 
in  the  extreme.  All  men,  whose  duty  it  was,  were  out 
as  soldiers.  A  few  old  men,  the  women,  the  foreign- 
ers, alone  remained  at  home.  These  stood  in  groups 
at  the  corners  of  streets,  at  the  doors,  at  the  windows. 
The  women  rushed  across  the  streets  to  the  butcher, 
the  baker,  the  milk-man,  to  the  market,  to  hurriedly 
get  whatever  they  required  for  this  day  and  the  nest's 
consumption. 

Oploiona  were  divided.   However  much  they  may 


have  sought  to  bear  up,  the  majority  believed  th&t 
the  insurrection  would  triumph.     Memberi  of  the 
Assembly  packed  up  their  things,  and  prepared  to 
start,  to  bold  their  sittings  in  another  tovn.   The 
news  came  that  ihe^uvHers  of  Gros-Gailloa,LaPetlte 
Pologne,  Passy,  the  Batignolles,  everywhere  vhero 
ouvriers  congregate,  were  preparing  to  effect  a  jane- 
tion  with  the  insurrection,  or  to  attack  the  forces  of 
the  Government  in  the  rear;  in  which  caae  allv&s 
over  with  Paris.    This  terrific  rumour  spread  apace, 
with  the  fact  that  the  battle  was  raging  at  once  in 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  the  City,  the  Faabosrg 
St.  Marceau,  the  Faubourg  Poissonniere,  the  Qosr- 
tier  St.  Meri,  and  the  Pantheon.     It  wasrightlr 
conceived  that  never  was  such  an  insurrection  Ken 
before,  and,  therefore,  that  as  mere  trifiing  combats 
had  cast  down  the  Monarchy,  the  Republic  could  not 
stand  against  so  mighty  a  revolt.     But  it  was  a  re- 
volt, not  against  a  man,  but  against  a  nation ;  it  vai 
not  against  an  aristocracy  of  200,000  electors,  bot 
against  universal  sufirage ;  it  was  not  against  a  Kiog. 
but  against  the  Hepublic.  Still,  it  had  gained  groand, 
strength,  and  hope  during  the  night;  and,  as  ciicn- 
lation  was  legally  free,  nothing  could  prevent  the 
insurgents  from  getting  reinforcements.  It  was,  how- 
ever, soon  known  that  a  decisive  measure  had  been 
taken. 

Soon  it  got  over  Paris  that  the  city  was  in  a  state 
of  siege.  This  seemed  to  infuse  spirit  into  the  Ns* 
tional  Guard  and  troops  of  the  line.  Strong  detach- 
ments at  once  began  to  clear  the  streets.  No  one 
was  allowed  to  stand  still.  The  soapected  quarters, 
where  it  was  known  the  workmen  only  wanted  as 
excuse  and  opportunity  to  rise,  were  at  once  occupied 
militarily.  The  seat  of  combat  was  now  the  citT, 
the  Faubourg  St.  Marceau,  the  Fanbourg  St.  Aiitotiie. 
the  upper  part  of  the  Faubourg  Poiasonierre,  a  psrt 
of  the  quarter  St.  Mori,  and  the  Pantheon,  a^  I 
have  before  mentioned.  In  the  city,  the  insorgcoti 
entered  the  houses,  and  then  defended  the  nar- 
row streets,  which  were  impregnable.  The  hanr 
dreds  of  passages  and  lanes  of  this  dark  and  murky 
quarter,  so  graphically  described  by  Victor  Hojfo. 
while  serving  the  insurgents,  rendered  the  action  of 
the  troops  difficult  and  dangerous.  A  portion,  how- 
ever, of  the  revolted  were  driven  bsbck  to  the  Pontdt* 
THotel  Dicu,  and  the  Pont  St.  Michel,  where  they 
defended  themselves  with  tremendons  valour.  The 
struggle  continued  all  day,  and  ended  onlyl&tcat 
night. 

In  the  Faubourg  St.  Marceau,  the  oombat  vas 
very  fierce ;  the  insurgents  defended  their  bamcadrs 
foot  by  foot  and  inch  by  inch.  Bat  the  superior 
forces,  discipline,  and  war  materiala  of  the  besiegcn 
at  length  prevailed,  and  towards  the  afternoon  this 
quarter  too  was  carried.  The  quarter  St.  Meri  vas 
also  the  scene  of  a  tremendous  oonteat. 

At  the  Pantheon,  the  fight  was  terrible.  Hers 
was  concentrated  the  paid  and  hired  forces  of  th* 
Carlist  party,  backed,  of  course,  by  a  large  bodv  (rf 
workmen,  who  believed  themselves  fighting  for  tin 
Democratic  Eepublic.  Fifteen  handred  ia§argea» 
held  possession  of  this  celebrated  monomant,  and  dh 
fended  themselves  vigorously.  To  dialodge  tfac'in,  k 
was  necessary  to  direct  cannon  againat  all  the  doora 
The  contest  lasted  two  hoan.    Oa  liotih  sldM  then 
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ws  equal  detennination.  At  length,  however,  a 
breach  was  made,  the  troops  of  the  lino  and  the  Na- 
tional Guard  charged  bayoneta  en  avante,  under  a 
shower  of  balls ;  and,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  gained 
the  victory,  which  was  then  soiled  by  numerous  mur- 
ders in  cold  blood,  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  who,  but  for  a  few  officers,  would  haye 
slaaghtered  every  prisoner. 

Meanwhile,  the  narrow  streets  round  St.  Severin 
▼ere  equally  the  scene  of  a  tremendous  struggle. 
Thecharch  formed  at  the  same  time  the  head-quarters 
and  the  hospital  of  the  revolt  in  this  quarter.  The 
church  was  defended  with  intrepid  valour.  The 
attack  was  commanded  by  General  Damesme,  of  the 
Garde  Mobile.  After  a  severe  conflict,  the  church 
▼as  carried,  and  many  of  the  prisoners  killed  unmer- 
dfttlly  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Having  accom- 
plished this  duty,  General  Damesme  moved  towards 
the  Pantheon,  and  was  at  once  severely  wounded. 

General  Damesme,  on  receiving  his  wound,  was 
i^arried  to  the  Hospital  du  Valle  de  Grace.  This  brave 
officer,  who,  since  the  23d  of  Juno,  had  displayed  an 
aimost  superhuman  activity,  and  who  had  given 
proofs  of  even  desperate  bravery,  received  a  ball  in 
th«  thigh,  at  the  moment  when  he  crossed  the  second 
barricade  in  the  Rue  de  TEstrapade.  Raised  up  all 
Woody,  he  retained  sufficient  sanff  froid  and  calmness 
to  give  his  last  orders ;  and  he  crossed  the  ranks  of 
the  Garde  Mobile,  crying  "  Vive  la  Republique,"  and 
™?*giJig  the  young  volunteers  to  show  to  the  end 
the  same  devotcdness. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  after  a  continued  series  of 
fights,  lasting  the  whole  day,  the  insurrection  was 
pot  down  in  the  Faubourg   St.  Jacques,  &c.,  and 
alone  remained  in  activity  in  the  Faubourgs  St.  An- 
t^>ine  and  Poissonniere.      At  midday  on  Saturday, 
General  Cavaignac  forwarded  an  order  by  which  ho 
summoned  the  rebels  to  lay  down  their  arms  within 
8  period  of  two  hours,  after  which  he  announced  his 
intention  of  giving  them  up  to  the  troops  of  the  line 
and  the  National  Guard.     This  order  produced  no 
*-ffect  on   the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.     A  splendid 
l»arricade  had  been  erected  on  the  Place  de  la  Bas- 
tJJp,  fronting  the  several  streets  leading  into  the  fau- 
^>nrg,  while  all  along  the  canal,  and  round  the  neigh- 
Wurhood,  the  faubourg  had  been  rendered  like  a 
/'rtified  citadel.      So  able  "were  the  strategic  means 
wl  by  the  insurgents,  that,  after  some  little  expc- 
n<»npf»,  General  Lamoriciere  domandod  extensive  re- 
inforcements both  of  men  and  artillery.     Ultimately 
the  attack  was  put  off  to  Sunday,  it  being  found  ne- 
^^J^ary  to  erect  batteries,  and  to  bring  up  the  miners 
4-'  a  last  resource. 

At  the  top  of  the  Faubourg  Poissonniere,  the  in- 
'nirgpnts  had,  early  in  the  morning,  erected  a  very 
F-^verfal  barricade  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  fau- 
V-'arg,  and  composed,  in  part,  of  the  barrier  of  the 
t^vn.  This  barricade  was  chiefly  composed  of  pav- 
'Q?»tone8,  and  was  defended  by  a  considerable  force. 
Many  insurgents  occupied  the  slaughter-house  and 
th<»  houses  around,  while  others  defended  the  new 
ho^ital  in  the  Clos  St,  Lazare.  An  equally  formi- 
^nh\(^  barricade  was  erected  at  the  top  of  the  Fau- 
Wrg  St.  Denis.  Their  position  was  thus  excellent. 
'^y^j  had  a  long  wall,  flanked  by  two  powerful  bar- 
w*«dts,  and  A  road,  the  outer  BoulevardB,  to  move 


along.  The  whole  wall  of  the  town  had  been  pierced 
with  loopholes,  through  which  the  insurgents  fired. 

From  want  of  force  and  of  cannon,  the  attack  on 
these  quarters  was  adjourned  until  the  afternoon 
of  Saturday,  when  the  line,  Mobile,  and  National 
Guard  attacked  it  on  all  sides.  After  a  warm  en- 
fljagement,  some  of  the  positions  were  carried.  The 
Rochechouart  banncade  still  remained.  The  chief 
body  of  the  insurgents,  however,  either  escaped  along 
the  Boulevards,  and  entered  as  a  welcome  reinforce- 
ment into  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  or  took  refuge 
in  the  Clos  St.  Lazare. 

There  thus  remained,  on  Saturday  evening,  little 
else  but  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  the  Clos  St.  La- 
zare, and  a  portion  of  the  Temple,  in  the  power  of 
the  insurgents.  The  Faubourg  du  Temple,  and  the 
\farais,  were  also  in  the  possession  of  the  revolt,  in 
part. 

I  necessarily  omit  much,  as  the  insurrection,  pro- 
perly described,  would  take  a  volume.  One  incident 
must,  however,  be  recorded. 

During  the  insurrection,  the  48th  regiment  was 
that  which  most  of  all  made  itself  noticed,  and  which 
counted  the  most  of  killed  and  wounded.  This  re- 
giment has  always  been  distinguished,  and  circum- 
stances have  been  equally  fatal  to  it.  In  182.5,  be- 
tween the  15th  of  July  and  the  16th  of  October,  at 
Gaudaloupe,  it  lost,  in  two  battalions,  20  officers,  and 
nearly  500  soldiers,  with  the  yellow  fever.  But,  in 
the  midst  of  such  desolation,  the  men  who  had  es- 
caped from  the  pestilence  were  called  on  to  succour 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  of  whom  a  great  number 
were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  their  houses  by  a  tornado. 
After  a  stay  of  three  years,  the  regiment  returned  to 
France,  having  lost  22  officers,  and  664  men. 

In  Africa,  the  48th  regiment  took  a  brilliant  part 
in  the  conquest  of  Algiers.  It  remained  there  for 
seven  years,  and  was  engaged  in  many  combats  with 
the  Arabs. 

The  regiment  returned  to  Paris  in  1845,  and,  dur- 
ing the  severe  winter  of  1846,  it  raised  a  large  sum 
for  the  indigent  workmen  of  the  Faubourg  St.  An- 
toine. 

On  the  23d  of  June  last,  it  received  orders  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  It  had  been  quartered 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoino,  and  to  reach  its  des- 
tination, it  was  obliged  to  cross  several  barricades, 
which  forced  the  officers  to  abandon  their  horses. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  insurrection,  it  was 
successively  directed  on  several  points,  where  the 
combat  was  most  deadly,  and  sometimes  alone,  some- 
times in  conjunction  with  other  corps  of  the  line,  the 
National  Guards,  &c.  It  carried  the  barricades  of 
the  bridge  Louis  Philippe,  that  of  the  Hotel  Dicu, 
those  in  the  quarter  St.  Jacques,  Place  Beaudoyer, 
the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  &c.  It  was  at  the  entrance  of 
this  last  street  that  its  colonel,  who  had  on  the  pre- 
vious day  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general,  fell. 
He  was  killed  by  a  musket-ball,  which  had  been  fired 
from  a  window,  at  the  very  moment  when  ho  was 
ordering  his  men  to  spare  an  insurgent  whom  they 
were  about  to  shoot.  When  the  regiment  arrived  at 
the  Bastile,  it  had  thirteen  officers  killed  or  wourided 
out  of  nineteen,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  men. 
When  the  decisive  attack  on  the  Faubourg  St.  An- 
toine was  commenced,  General  Lamoriciere  pcrce!v« 
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hig  that  this  regiment  was  in  front,  cried  oat,  "Again 
the  48th:  it  is  enough :  it  has  already  hut  too  much 
suffered :  let  another  regiment  take  its  place."  At 
this  moment,  the  fourteenth  officer  fell,  pierced  hy 
seven  halls. 

While  tho  mass  of  the  regiment  thus  sustained  the 
comhat  at  the  harricades,  a  few  men  left  at  the  har- 
racks,  the  musicians,  the  sappers  and  miners,  &c., 
showed  themselves  worthy  of  their  companions,  in 
defending,  with  admirable  dovotion  and  courage, 
their  barracks,  and  the  flag  of  the  regiment,  against 
a  most  furious  attack  which  was  made  on  them. 

The  barracks  are  very  extensive,  and  thus  diffi- 
cult to  defend  by  the  small  number  of  men  who  were 
left  in  them. 

When  the  insurgents  presented  themselves  on  the 
Saturday  morning,  the  total  force  in  the  barracks 
amounted  to  165  men.  They  arrived  with  the  butt- 
ends  of  their  muskets  in  the  air,  and  calling  out  Vive 
la  Ugne,  When  they  saw  that  this  stratagem  did 
not  succeed,  the  drums  were  beat,  and  a  person, 
dressed  as  a  lieutenant  of  the  National  Guard,  sum- 
moned the  place  to  surrender.  This  being  of  no 
avail,  a  fusillade  commenced  from  the  street,  and 
from  the  windows  of  the  neighbouring  houses,  which 
was  answered  by  the  soldiers  from  the  windows  of 
their  barracks.  In  this  warfare  the  soldiers  had 
much  the  advantage. 

Tho  insurgei^s  again  summoned  them  to  surren- 
der, declaring  that  they  would  treat  them  as  brothers, 
and  that  they  would  be  contented  with  the  lives  of 
the  officers.  A  new  refusal  having  been  given,  they 
declared  that  they  would  set  the  barracks  on  fire, 
To  put  this  threat  in  execution,  they  collected  to- 
gether a  quantity  of  wood,  which  they  set  fire  to. 
Besides  this,  they  threw  turpentine  and  sulphuric 
acid  from  pumps  on  the  building.  However,  well- 
directed  musket-shots  cut  the  pipes,  and  rendered 
their  plans  abortive. 

The  insurgents,  seeing  that  little  snccess  attended 
their  efibrts  by  these  means,  recommenced  tho  fusil- 
lade. This  was  continued  for  several  hours,  with 
but  littlo  advantage  to  them.  However,  it  was  evi 
dent  that  they  must  ultimately  succeed,  unless  sue 
cours  could  be  obtained,  as  fatigue  had  already  almost 
overpowered  the  little  garrison.  It  was  then  pro- 
posed that  one  of  them  should  disguise  himself  as  a 
workman,  and  climbing  over  the  wall,  endeavour  to 
reach  the  government  troops,  and  get  the  necessary 
reinforcements.  This,  however,  was  a  most  danger 
ous  undei^aking,  as  the  messenger  would  have  to 
descend  under  the  fire  of  the  insurgents ;  and  even 
should  he  here  escape,  his  disguise  would  render  him 
liable  to  be  shot  as  an  insurgent  when  he  arrived  at 
the  quarters  of  his  own  party.  Notwithstanding,  no 
sooner  was  the  thing  proposed  by  tho  commander, 
than  a  grenadier  offered  to  undertake  the  commis- 
sion. He  was  Immediately  disguised  as  a  mason, 
and  a  short  despatch  having  been  placed  in  the  lin- 
ing of  his  cap,  he  started  on  his  difficult  errand.  At 
the  moment  he  appeared  on  the  wall,  the  captain 
gave  orders  to  some  of  his  soldiers  to  appear  to  fire 
on  him,  so  that  the  insurgents  thinking  that  he  was 
one  of  themselves  might  cease  to  fire  in  that  direc- 
tion. This  stratagem  succeeded,  and  one  peril  was 
Reaped.    Hatiog  got  fairly  out  of  thQ  barracks,  he  | 


crossed  several  gardens,  reached  the  Hues  da  Fatt^ 
bonrg  St.  Antoine,  and  Charenton,  and  at  lenglh 
arrived  at  the  Barri^re  du  Trone.  The  barri^rd 
was  shut.  Without  were  ranged  a  party  of  the  in- 
surgents, behind  were  placed  a  number  of  the  Na- 
tional Guards.  The  messenger  having  arrircd  at 
the  gate,  passed  his  despatch  to  the  officer  of  the 
National  Guard.  The  gate  was  opened,  and  he  vat 
detained  till  the  truth  of  his  commission  was  verified. 
The  despatch  was  immediately  carried  to  the  com- 
mander of  Vincennes.  This  officer,  notwithstanding 
the  doubt  which  was  raised  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
the  document,  and  tho  necessity  of  not  weakening 
the  garrison  in  the  grave  state  of  affairs,  yielded  to 
the  dictates  of  his  own  heart,  and  sent  a  battalion  of 
the  2dd  regiment  of  the  line  to  the  succour  of  the 
party.  The  battalion  arrived  at  the  Barri«re  do 
Trone,  penetrated,  accompanied  by  the  Nation&l 
Guard,  into  the  faubourg,  and  after  a  vigorous  at- 
tack on  tho  insurgents,  succeeded  in  delivering  their 
companions  out  of  their  hands. 

The  retention  of  the  barracks  was  not  attempted. 
They  were  therefore  abandoned,  and  the  valiant  de- 
fenders were  conducted  by  their  deliverers  to  the  for- 
tress of  Vincennes.  In  this  warm  combat,  of  more 
than  eight  hours,  the  soldiers  in  their  barrack  only 
lost  a  single  man,  while  the  insurgents,  more  exposed,  • 
had  above  a  hundred  killed. 

By  this  time  the  enthusiasm  and  exaltation  of  thd 
two  parties  had  become  Very  intense.  On  the  sid.» 
of  the  insurgents,  women — beautifal  girls  elegantly 
dressed — fought  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm;  women 
sounded  the  tocsin ;  while  others  brought  food  and 
refreshments  to  the  men.  The  insurgents  beliered 
in  victory.  They  had  organised  within  their  lineta 
Provisional  Government;  and  at  Belleville,  while  th^ 
battle  raged,  had  elected  a  new  tnaire  and  principa- 
lity. Early  in  the  morning  they  allowed  the  inha- 
bitants to  come  out  to  take  in  their  provisions  of  the 
day.  Much  was  said  about  pillage  and  devastation, 
which  was  threatened,  but  these  were  invented  and 
calculated  calumnies.  In  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine, 
the  words,  Mori  aux  voUurt,  mort  aux  jpillards,  fU- 
fense  de  la  proprieUf,  wore  written  on  every  wall :  bat 
here,  certainly,  it  was  a  thorough  working  man's  in- 
surrection. Of  course,  the  hired  combatants,  sent 
into  the  streets  by  the  infamous  calculations  of  the 
Royalist  parties,  wore  capable  of  everything. 

It  is  now  beginning  to  be  understood,  that  Blaoi^ci 
got  up  tho  May  insurrection,  cleverly  drawing  in 
Louis  Blanc,  Barbes,  Hubert,  Raspail,  Courtais,  Lc^ 
as  mere  tools.  Blanqui,  the  ex-agcnt  in  conspira- 
cies under  Louis  Philippe,  it  is  now  well  known,  or- 
ganised the  whole  affiair  of  May  at  the  bidding  of  th^ 
Reactionist  conspiracy.  For  the  last  twelve  yean. 
a  great,  organised,  powerful,  and  laborious  conspi- 
racy, has  existed  in  Paris.  Its  agents  are  the  Car- 
lists  and  tho  Jesuits.  The  object  is  tiie  restoratias 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  infkraous  influence  of  the 
Jesuits.  Silently,  in  the  dark,  they  have  been  at 
work,  with  unlimited  means  at  their  disposal.  Oa 
their  wretched  heads  rests  the  Idth  of  May;  hoU 
against  their  expectation,  no  blood  was  shed.  StiA 
that  fatal  event  enabled  them  to  make  the  Exeentiw 
Commission  a  tool,  a  machine,  in  their  hands;  and 
tlieni  vfhen  it  suited  them^  the  JToiie  iQ|^irectr(«9 
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hnt  out.  Hisiory  will  show  how  the  deluded  peo- 
ple vrere  led  to  the  slaughter  by  the  infamous  hire- 
lings of  political  popery  and  monarchy. 

The  inaorrection  had  no  cry  at  first.  Had  it  let 
ibo  name  of  Napoleon  float  upon  its  banner,  it  would 
bare  succeeded.  But  its  vile  provokers  wanted  not 
sacccss.  They  desired  ouly  to  use  the  bloody  scene 
for  their  own  schemes.  The  sadden  dissolution  of 
the  National  Workshops  was  a  calculated  thing.  Be- 
tides, on  the  Wednesday,  a  body  of  workmen  were 
started  oj0f  into  a  department  on  foot.  Everywhere 
they  came  they  were  assailed  by  the  peasants  as 
Communists,  and  they  returned  to  Paris  furious  and 
disgusted.  Everything  which  could  promote  dissa- 
tisfaction was  tried. 

At  an  early  hour  on  Sunday  morning  the  war  was 
renewed.  The  policy  of  the  insurgents  began  to  be 
seen.  It  was  discovered,  as  I  have  before  said,  that 
the  metUe  extended  over  a  given  space,  so  as  to  em- 
brace half  Paris.  Saturday  was  its  period  of  greatest 
strt'Dgth.  Each  barricade  was  the  advanced  post  of 
an  army  of  labourers  constructing  other  barricades  ; 
erery  hoar  the  extent  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents 
increased.  The  policy  of  the  Government  now  was 
to  isolate  the  different  quarters — to  stop  progress — 
to  prevent  communication,  and  thus  dishearten  and 
surround  them.  In  fact,  by  night  all  communication 
bad  been  cut  off  between  the  Clos  St.  Lazare  and 
the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine ;  and,  though  the  barri- 
radcs  of  the  outer  Boulevards  held  out  in  part,  the 
iosurrcction  was  much  narrowed  and  confined.  The 
Quartiers  Latin  and  St.  Marcel  were  both  entirely 
freed,  and  in  possession  of  the  troops.  But  there 
still  remained  the  Quartier  St.  Antoine,  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine,  and  the  Clos  St.  Lazare. 

The  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  had  had  two  days  to 
(organise  and  fortify  itself,  and  well  had  been  the  time 
employed.  For  its  first  line  of  defence  it  had  the 
river  and  the  Canal  St  Martin,  which  rendered  at- 
tack impossiblo,  except  on  a  few  points.  Every  house 
vhich  presented  a  front  to  the  besiegers,  was  occu- 
pied by  them.  The  openings  of  all  the  streets  were 
barricaded  ;  the  faubourg  was,  in  fact,  transposed 
into  a  fortified  place;  and  the  vicinity  of  Vincennes, 
vith  the  absence  of  any  populous  neighbourhood 
hood,  alone  prevented  them  recruiting  a  large  addi- 
ti'-nal  force. 

Persons  placed  in  elevated  positions,  as  on  the  top 
of  the  Jaly  column,  with  strong  glasses,  could  seethe 
chiefs  giving  their  orders,  and  being  obeyed  with 
A  regularity  which  showed  the  discipline  that  pre- 
•^aiied.  Wherever  the  attack  was  severe,  divisions 
wnld  be  seen  naoving  away  from  less  exposed  posi- 
tions to  support  the  assailed  point,  marching  in  rogu- 
ar  order,  with  officers  at  their  heads. 

One  of  their  advanced  posts  was  the  Bridge  of 
^usterlitz.  At  each  end  a  barricade  had  been  con- 
tracted, and  the  Place  Walhubert,  facing  the  Gar- 
Ion  of  Plants,  occupied  by  the  Revolt,  and  admirably 
brtified,preTentcd  the  troops  from  crossing  the  Seine, 
aid  from  taking  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  by  its 
>^cak  side^  which  faces  the  river. 

Crossing  the  St.  Martin  Canal,  near  the  Reserve 
rranary,  the  insurgents  were  in  possession  of  the 
^destin  Barrftcks,  another  admirable  advance  post, 
IS  vas  also  the  Bridge  of  Damiettay  which  joins  the 


quarter  to  the  Island  St.  Louis.  Supported  also  by 
the  Place  Royale,  which  remained  in  their  power, 
they  advanced  along  the  quays  and  little  parallel 
streets  ;  the  Rue  St.  Antoine  unto  the  Mairie  of  the 
9th  Arrondissement,  in  the  Rue  Geoffry  I'Asnier, 
some  steps  from  the  Hotel  do  Ville,  formed  thus  a 
triangle,  with  the  Canal  of  St.  Martin  for  its  base. 

The  Clos  St.  Lazare  was,  on  the  other  band,  a 
powerful  fortress.  The  church  of  St.  Vincent  do 
Paul,  on  one  side,  and  the  Customs'  warehouse  on 
the  other,  served  as  advanced  posts.  But,  instead 
of  seeking  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  town, 
the  insurgents  bad  entrenched  themselves  outside 
the  wall  of  Paris,  which  they  had  loopholed.  They 
had,  moreover,  intercepted  the  outside  bouleiard 
with  strong  barricades,  placed  at  200  yards  from 
each  other.  They  had  thus  possession  of  La  Villette, 
St.  Denis,  and  Montmartre,  the  National  Guard  of 
which  were  kept  in  forced  inactivity.  Two  pieces  of 
cannon  were  planted  in  a  position  by  which  the 
Custom-house  of  the  Barriero  St.  Denis,  occupied 
by  the  insurgents,  was  cannonaded.  The  Church 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  was  taken  in  the  morning. 
About  one,  the  doors  of  the  Customs'  warehouses 
being  beat  in  with  cannon.  General  Lamoriciero 
entered  first,  and  thence  swept  the  Clos  St.  Lazare 
with  howitzers.  The  houses  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
Faubourg  Poissonniere  were  occupied  by  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  the  Mobile,  and  several  companies 
of  those  two  guards,  together  with  some  companies 
of  infantry,  occupied  the  streets  adjacent  and  the 
new  hospital,  keeping  up  a  running-fire  with  the 
insurgents,  which  produced  no  effect  until  towards 
four  o'clock,  when  a  reinforcement  of  National 
Guards  and  troops  of  the  line  having  arrived,  a 
movement  in  advance  was  mado  along  the  entire 
line  from  the  Clos  St.  Lazare  to  the  Barri^re  Pois- 
sonniere, which  was  carried  in  double-quick  time. 
The  insurgents  fled  along  the  exterior  boulevard  on 
tho  side  of  the  Barriero  St.  Denis,  crossing  and 
abandoning  a  number  of  barricades,  quickly  pur- 
sued by  the  heads  of  the  columns,  composed  of  troops 
of  the  line,  the  Garde  Mobile,  the  National  Guards, 
and  officers  of  all  ranks,  amongst  whom  were  sur- 
geons of  the  National  Guard  and  of  the  army.  The 
troops  arrived  thus  where  a  last  barricade  was  de- 
fended by  about  60  men,  who  waved  their  handker- 
chiefs as  a  sign  that  they  wished  to  surrender.  The 
head  of  the  column  was  too  weak  to  trust  themselves 
to  tho  revolted,  and  it  was  not  until  half  an  hour 
longer  that  a  sufficient  force  arrived  to  surround 
them  ;  but  the  insurgents  had  in  the  meantime 
escaped  and  dispersed  in  La  Chapel le  and  La  Vil- 
lette. They  were  quickly  pursued,  and,  the  houses 
having  been  searched,  about  twenty  insurgents  were 
captured.  All  this  portion  of  the  insurrection  was 
completely  suppressed  about  six  o'clock  on  Sunday 
evening,  but  not  without  numerous  and  lamentable 
sacrifices  of  life. 

Meanwhile  tho  battle  raged  wholly  unabated  in 
the  Quartier  and  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  Here  dwelt 
a  population  of  hardy  and  energetic  auvriers,  the 
children  of  the  insurrection  and  the  emeute.  They 
shouldered  th6  musket  and  the  rifle  in  what  they 
conceived  to  be  the  cause  of  liberty  as  readily  as 
they  did  at  other  times  their  ordinary  instrumentft  of 
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labour.  Tbey  had  erected  barrioadest  models  of 
strength  and  artistic  ingenuity.  They  had  dug 
ditches  behind  thein,  in  which  they  stood  firing 
through  loopholes  levelled  with  the  ground.  In  the 
Quartier  St.  Antoine  the  insurgents  occupied  every 
house ;  barricades  were  at  distances  of  every  twenty 
yards ;  while,  by  demolishing  a  few  walls,  the  court- 
yards behind  were  an  easy  and  regular  line  of  com- 
munication for  the  insurrection.  This  quarter,  from 
its  vicinity  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  was  attacked  first 
with  tremendous  {orce»  The  line,  the  National 
Guard,  and  the  Mobile  marched  up  with  cannon  to 
each  barricade,  and  once  its  strength  loosened, 
charged  at  the  bayonet,  killing  all  whom  they  found 
either  in  arms,  or  with  faces  blackened  with  powder. 
Few  prisoners  M-ere  made  in  this  quarter,  which  was 
the  scene  of  many  a  horrid  and  cold-blooded  mas- 
sacre. When  the  insurgents,  haying  thrown  down 
their  arms  and  demanded  quarter,  found  they  were 
about  to  be  slaughtered,  they  would  kneel  down,  re- 
oeive  the  shots  coolly,  and  die,  crying  Vive  la  Re- 
pubUque  !  At  one  barricade,  in  the  Rue  Planche 
Mibray,  forty  prisoners  were  made.  Every  one  was 
put  up  against  the  barricade  and  shot,  amid  the  sa- 
vage and  exulting  shouts  of  the  soldiery,  Mobile  and 
the  b<mrgeome,  always  rabid  in  the  hour  of  victory. 
One  of  the  poor  fellows  attempted  to  rise  after  the 
general  slaughter,  being  only  wounded,  but  six  bayo- 
nets were  put  through  him  in  a  minute ;  and  yet  the 
Conatitutionnely  the  fSiecU,  and  the  sham-liberal  press' 
of  Paris,  dare  still  talk  with  horror  of  the  Neapolitan 
massacre,  which  was  a  scene  of  humanity  compared 
with  the  butchery  of  June.  This  conduct  began  from 
the  first,  the  Government  forces  being  urged  on  to 
these  horrors  by  unknown  instigation,  the  agents  of 
the  reaction,  who,  behind  the  barricades,  were  in- 
citing the  insurgents  to  the  same.  But  history  will 
justly  record  how  few  were  the  reprisals  of  the  in- 
surgents. None  happened  in  the  Faubourg  St  An- 
toine. 

At  length,  the  Quarter  St.  Antoine  and  the  Marais 
free,  the  Place  de  la  Bastilo  became  the  scene  of  the 
great  battle.  The  insurgents  had  two  enormous 
and  wonderful  barricades  here.  On  one  side  of  the 
Place  is  the  Rue  du  Fauburg  St.  Antoine,  and  the 
Rue  do  Charenton,  separated  only  by  one  narrow 
house.  Near  this  is  tho  Rue  du  Temple  and  the 
Canal.  The  whole  of  this  was  a  complete  fortress, 
while  every  house,  every  window,  every  garret,  was 
crammed  with  the  besieged.  The  barricades  were 
of  solid  stone,  with  loop-holes  and  terraces  inside, 
for  the  platoons  to  run  up  and  fire  their  volley,  which 
they  did  with  as  much  regularity  and  precision  as  on 
the  other  side. 

The  whole  Place  was  occupied  by  the  three  differ- 
ent forces,  with  four  pieces  of  National  Guard  ar- 
tillery, six  cannons  from  Viucennes,  and  several 
howitzers.  The  combat  began.  The  insurgents 
rendered  the  position  of  the  besiegers  most  fatal, 
driving  them  back  to  the  Boulevard,  and  the  Quai-tier 
St.  Antoine.  From  this  place  tbe  cannon  played  in 
vain,  reaching  only  the  second-floor  windows  of  the 
houses.  All  along  the  Canal,  the  Mobile  and  line, 
taking  np  ambuscades,  fired  without  oeasing  on  the 
houses  of  Rue  du  Temple.  The  noise  was  frightful^ 
neither  party  giving  a  moment's  cessation. 


The  house  dividing,  the  barricades  bogaa  to  give 
way,  riddled  with  shot  from  top  to  bottom,  vluieU\u 
howitzers  fired  to  the  left  of  tho  Rue  St  An- 
toine. Tbe  sappers  and  miners,  meanwkilei  worked 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  blow  up  the  barricades. 
I  might  enlarge  here,  and  tell  many  a  tale  of  b«ro> 
ism  on  both  sides.  I  might  wait  for  night,  and 
paint  the  burning  houses,  the  rumbling  work  of  tho 
miners,  the  steady  platoon  fire  of  theinBurgeDts^tbe 
charges,  the  retreats,  the  ambuscades  and  feints,  and 
then  the  cessation  of  hostilities  on  both  sides.  Bat 
this  awful  and  terrible  struggle  pains  me  too  much 
to  interest  me.  Scarce  yet  have  I  recovered  ihe 
severe  shock  which  witnessing  its  dreadful  progn^ 
and  action  caused  me. 

The  aspect  of  Paris  this  day  was  dreadful.  Pale 
and  anxious  women,  old  men,  and  children  at  tha 
windows,  pressing  their  faces  against  tbe  glass  to 
see,  and  listening  to  the  roar  of  tho  artillery,  and  the 
continual  and  fearful  sound  of  the  gcntraU ;  out&idc 
sentries  walking  up  and  down,  impossibility  of  mo- 
tion, constant  searching  of  houses,  and  every  mioaui 
arrests.  None  were  allowed  to  circulate  without 
passes.  Here  and  there,  piles  of  straw  serred  ai 
camp-beds  for  the  soldiers,  by  whom,  every  now  aud 
then,  would  be  carried  on  a  viviere  the  wounded  ut 
the  dead. 

Thus  came  the  night,  leaving  us  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  and  most  painful  uncertainty.  No  man  coc^d 
tell  our  true  position,  or  that  of  the  insuirection. 
Rumours  of  every  description  were  afloat.  The  iii- 
surrection  was  gaining  ground,  the  Goverumeotwere 
making  a  hopeless  stand,  next  day  all  Paris  would 
be  in  the  power  of  the  revolted  ;  such  were  the 
whispers  which  prevailed  in  many  quarters.  Tbe 
savage  rufiians  among  the  Carlists  and  Orleani»tN 
who  had  fomented  the  insurrection,  rubbed  the:r 
hands,  for  it  was  now  possible  to  hope  for  a  ba^iarA 
restoration. 

Men  openly  talked  of  proclaiming  Henry  V.,  otlicr* 
of  choosing  Thiers  for  president,  but  tho  night  pasied- 
Morning  came,  the  drums  beat  once  more  to  armt, 
the  National  Guard  turned  out  again,  and  the  &tri.g- 
gle  recommenced. 

At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  barricades  t«f 
the  Rue  6range-aux-Belles,  in  the  Faubourg  da 
Temple,  and  of  the  Rue  d'Angouleme  were  carried, 
and  the  insurgents  confined  within  the  line  of  ihr 
canal  were  driven  back  into  the  Faubourgs  Menil- 
montant  and  Popincourt.  Towards  eleven  u  clock* 
the  Mobile  and  the  line,  crossing  the  canal  at  U>ti 
bridge  of  the  Rue  St.  Seba^tien,  advanced  into  ib« 
Rue  de  Menilmontant,  on  an  order  given  by  GencrAl 
Lamoriciere,  charged  to  act  on  that  poin^  by  cum- 
bining  his  movements  with  those  of  General  Pcrrot, 
commanding  the  troops  destined  to  attack  the  Fao- 
bourg  St.  Antoine.  The  battalion  accompanied  by  tbi 
Mobile  and  the  National  Guard  in  the  Rue  do  Me- 
nilmontant, beyond  the  canal,  was  to  maintain  it* 
position  until  further  orders.  In  the  meaotime  th<» 
cannon  and  the  howitzers,  which  Qoneral  Lamoricien 
was  expecting,  arrived.  The  pieces  were  placed  ia 
battery,  and  ready  to  fire.  The  insorgents  than  coa- 
centrated,  were  about  to  be  attacked  on  all  side*  by 
an  imposing  force,  and  no  doubt  they  would  ha^t 
been  exterminated.   General  Caraigiiaeliftdorderri 
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i  regimdnt  of  engitiedrs  frofm  La  Fdre  and  Arras, 
and  they  had  arrived  with  all  tho  materials  for  a 
liege.  All  was  ready  for  a  final  attack.  What 
AH  amount  of  blood  was  still  about  to  flow !  Tho 
day  was  adTaneing,  and  General  Lamoriciere, 
whose  activity  never  slackened  during  four  days, 
and  whose  life  was  risked  every  minute,  was  wait- 
ing with  painful  anxiety  the  moment  to  act,  that 
19,  the  signal  for  the  attack  on  the  Faubourg  St.  An- 
tuine.  General  Cavaignac,  whose  prudence  equals 
his  firmness,  wishing  to  avoid  tho  effusion  of  blood, 
had  sammoned  tho  insurgents  for  the  last  time  to 
surreuder.  He  waited  their  reply.  General  Lamo- 
rici^re  counted  tho  minutes.  At  length  a  message 
reached  him  from  the  Assembly.  Tho  insurgents 
had  surrendered,  and  the  Faubourg  8t.  Autoino  was 
occupied  by  the  National  Guard  and  the  troops. 

When  the  news  was  announced,  soldiers  and  offi- 
fera  crowded  round  General  Lamorici^ro,  crying, 
Vive  la  jRepublique,  and,  pressing  him  in  their  arms, 
thanked  him  with  much  wannth  for  the  noble  and 
brilliant  services  he  had  performed.  A  number  of 
officers  returned  into  town  to  announce  the  joyful  in- 
telligence.    The  insurrection  was  over. 

Thus  ended,  for  the  time,  the  most  bloody  and  ter- 
rible contest  ever  fought  in  the  city  of  insurrections. 
Caused  by  criminal  conspiracy,  pushed  on  by  selfish, 
wicked,  and  ambitions  men,   its  chief  combatants 
vere  still  the  honest  workmen  of  Paris.     The  results 
were  immense.    The  anarchical  parties,  socialist  and 
monarchical,  were  crushed  for  a  long  while.     Confi- 
•i^nce  was  at  once  renewed.    Cavaignac  became  Pre- 
sident of  the  Executive,  the  national  workshops  were 
finally  abolishod,  the  men  of  the  lit  forme — those  who 
chiefly  caused  the  February  Revolution — were  ex- 
f-luded  from  office,  and  power  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Natumal  newspaper.      Three  parties   became 
/nrmed  in  the  House.    The  Monarchical  party,  com- 
p*»*ed  of  about  240  Carlists,  80  Orleanists,  and  about 
A  dozen  Bonapartists,  coalesced  ;  the  moderate  Re- 
publican, composed  of  more  than  400 ;  and  the  Moun- 
tain, composed  of  about  80.     One  of  these  parties 
fnly  is  increasing — that  is,  the  Monarchical — under 
tbe  direction  of  the  able,  astute,  and  unprincipled 
Thiers.     Nothing  can  stay  its  victory  but  an  imme- 
diate voting  of  the  constitution,  and  the  election  of  a 
firm  Republican,  like  Marrast,  as  President.    Thiers 
raay  triumph,  but  only  to  be  hurled  down  by  a  revo- 
lution in  which  every  honest  man  will  join. 

It  is  not  possible  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  pre- 
sent administration.  Holding  in  their  hands  the  ex- 
Iraordinar^r  power  given  by  a  state  of  siege,  they  have 
cone  of  tbe  difficulties  to  grapple  with  which  ship- 
necked  I/amartine.  A  iew  decrees,  the  taking  of 
&  loan,  the  embaetilling  Paris  with  camps,  govern- 
ment by  tbe  sword— such  has  hitherto  been  the  policy 
^f  the  Cavaigiiao  Cabinet.  For  soldiers,  they  have 
iHed  tolerably  enroll,  though  soldiers  make  mere  ap- 
prentice statesmen  at  best. 
The  position  of  Paris  is  tranquil.  The  whole 
nonth  has  been  occupied  in  rumours,  alarms,  and 
xpected  diiturbanoes.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  oc- 
nrred,  and  confidence  has  returned,  to  a  certain  ex- 
*nt,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  shops  do  some 
'tidiness ;  the  aielwr$  have,  in  many  instances,  re- 
amed w»rk  ;  the  buildiag  trade  has,reoeived  a  con- 


siderable impetus  from  06vemmsnt  pramimns,  and 
things  altogether  look  lively. 

Still,  Paris  is  a*  city  in  a  state  of  siege ;  ten  thou- 
sand of  the  army.  Mobile,  National  Guard,  and  in- 
surgents have  perished,  while  8,000  moro  are  threat- 
ened with  imprisonment  or  death.  Trial  by  the 
ordinary  tribunals  has  been  denied  them.  They 
have  neither  jury  nor  advocates.  Unintelligent  and 
pig-headed  soldiers,  very  good  in  combat,  very  me- 
diocre in  council,  have  to  decide  on  the  fate  of  those 
thousands  of  misguided  victims.  Death  would  be 
tho  fate  of  most,  if  left  to  these  jaok-booted  and  pre-* 
judiccd  judges  ;  but  Cavaignac  is  a  humane  repub- 
lican, and  it  is  probable  he  will  allow  no  more 
butchery.  Whatever  the  crime  of  the  insurgents,  the 
crimes  of  tbe  victors  are  greater ;  for  in  the  hour  of 
victory,  as  I  have  told  the  National  Guard  over  and 
over  again,  "  Vi/us  aves  tttz  des  lac/ies!" 


VARIS  AFTEH  TliE  INSUIIRECTION. 

Tub  battle  was  now  over,  and  Paris  presented  the 
aspect  of  a  city  taken  by  storm.  Although  many 
quarters  had  been  very  much  injurad,  still  the  quar- 
ter St.  Antoine  had  suffered  by  far  the  most  severely. 
In  this  direction,  the  insurgents,  at  one  time,  had 
possession  of  the  town,  as  tar  as  the  Place  St.  Ger- 
vais,  which  is  close  to  the  Hotel  de  V^Ue.  From  this 
station  they  were  gradually  driven  back,  first  into 
tbe  faubourgs,  and  finally  entirely  outside  tbe  bar- 
ri^res.  The  Place  Saint  Gervais  was  long  and  ob- 
stinately defended,  and,  but  for  the  assistance  of 
cannon,  it  would  have  been  impregnable.  Close  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  it  was  a  most  important  post,  as 
the  insurgents,  by  retaining  possession  of  it,  might 
have  gradually  advanced,  and  have  finally  succeeded 
in  gaining  possession  of  the  municipal  palace  itself. 
The  authorities,  knowing  what  a  dispiriting  effect  it 
would  have  on  the  inhabitants,  should  the  insurgents 
gain  possession  of  this  important  building,  every  eX" 
ertion  was  made,  not  only  to  hinder  that  event,  but 
to  dislodge  them  from  their  too  dangerous  proximity. 
It  was  a  long  and  arduous  process;  however,  it  was  at 
last  successful.  The  buildings  suffered  severely.  The 
Place  Saint  Gervais  is,  by  its  form,  admirably  adapted 
for  resistance  and  defence.  Streets  lead  into  it  ft'om 
all  points.  At  the  junction  of  each  with  the  Place^ 
a  fonuiduble  barricade  had  been  erected,  which  was 
detended  with  the  utmost  vigour.  Many  of  the  in* 
surgents  were  also  stationed  in  the  neighbouring 
houses,  from  which  they  kept  up  an  incessant  fire 
on  the  troops.  The  injury  done  to  the  houses  by  the 
cannon-balls  was  very  considerable.  The  whole  of 
the  glass  had  been  broken  by  the  concussion  of  the 
air.  The  church  of  Saint  Gervais,  which  stands  on 
one  side  of  the  Place,  escaped  uninjured. 

The  insurgents,  on  being  dislodged  from  this  post, 
retreated  on  the  quarter  St.  Antoine.  Here  many 
enormous  btirricades  had  been  erected,  several  of 
them  as  high  as  the  second  stories  of  tbe  houses,  and 
from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  thick.  These  were  de- 
fended with  the  utmost  fury,  and  could  only  be  re* 
duced  by  the  agency  of  cannon.  Thus,  the  troops 
proceeded  onward  towards  the  Bastile,  carrying 
barricade  after  barricade.  The  loss  experienced 
on  both  sides  was  very  considerable,  and  the  da« 
mage  done   to   property  great.     In  many  of  the 
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hoaaes,  tbd  oAnnon-balls  had  entered,  tearing  great 
holes  in  the  walls,  and  much  injuring  the  interiors. 
The  window-glass  was  yery  mach  broken  by  musket- 
shots.  All  along,  the  insurgents  had  stationed  them- 
selves at  the  windows,  placed  behind  mattresses  and 
articles  of  fhmiture,  whence  they  fired  on  the  troops 
stationed  in  the  streets. 

Besides  the  groat  barricades  which  had  been  raised 
in  the  wide  street  St.  Antoine,  all  the  smaller  ones, 
which  run  into  it,  were  also  furnished  with  those 
powerful  obstacles  towards  stopping  the  progress  of 
the  authorities.  Every  one  required  a  regular  siege, 
and  was  not  abandoned  till  it  had  been  levelled  to 
the  ground  by  the  artillery. 

On  the  Place  de  la  Bastile,  the  defence  was  very 
formidable.  The  barricades  had  been  here  formed 
at  leisure  by  the  insurgents,  and  were  ehtfd  d^oeuvre 
of  workmanship.  The  one  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Faubourg  was  the  most  complete  that,  perhaps,  had 
ever  been  constructed.  A  regular  foundation  had 
been  laid  for  it,  and  it  was  built  in  the  most  artisti- 
cal  manner.  All  the  inhabitants  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  were  called  upon  to  give  their  assistance,  so  that 
no  want  of  hands  was  experienced.  When  the  whole 
was  finished,  a  printed  ticket,  used  on  the  Paris  om 
nibnses  when  they  are  full,  bearing  the  word  complet, 
was  fastened  on  the  front  of  it,  as  a  mark  of  satisfac 
tion  and  approval.  At  this  point,  if  the  measures 
taken  for  defence  had  been  great,  so  was  the  defence 
itself;  and  it  was  only  owing  to  the  vast  resources 
which  were  brought  to  bear  on  these  fortresses  that 
they  were  ever  taken.  The  insurgents,  knowing  that 
this  was  their  principal  point  of  defence,  and  that,  if 
obliged  to  abandon  it,  they  would  be  obliged  to  dis- 
perse themselves  into  the  Faubourg,  defended  it  with 
the  utmost  fury.  The  troops,  however,  on  their  part, 
were  equally  active.  Red-hot  balls  and  howitzers 
were  fired  in  profusion.  The  result  was  soon  appa- 
rent. The  barricade,  and  several  of  the  adjoining 
houses,  were  literally  knocked  to  pieces.  Soon  after, 
a  cloud  of  smoke  showed  that  one  of  the  buildings 
had  been  set  fire  to  by  the  projectiles.  The  insur- 
gents found  their  opposition  in  vain,  and,  making  all 
the  resistance  possible,  they  were  obliged  to  retire. 
The  Place  de  la  Bastile  presented  a  woful  appear- 
ance. The  houses  which  had  been  in  the  range  of  the 
shot  were  pierced  with  great  holes,  through  which 
daylight  was  visible.  Several  of  them  had  to  be  im- 
mediately supported  by  props,  to  prevent  them  from 
falling;  while  those  which  were  yet  smouldering  were 
extinguished  by  firemen,  and  afterwards  pulled  down. 

The  insurgents,  with  much  foresight,  perceiving 
that  it  was  possible  that  their  chief  fortress  might 
be  taken  from  them,  had  constructed  another  formi- 
dable one  in  the  Rue  do  Charonnc,  which  was  in- 
tended as  an  entrenchment  to  protect  them  in  their 
escape.  This  precaution  turned  out  of  great  use,  as, 
when  all  further  resistance  was  useless,  several  hun- 
dreds of  them  managed  to  escape  out  of  the  Faubourg, 
and  took  refuge  in  the  Pere  Lachaise  Ccmetry,  which, 
from  its  numerous  tomb-stones,  formed  an  excellent 
lurking-place.  Besides  this  barricade  in  the  Rue  de 
Charonne,  there  were  many  others  erected  in  all  the 
principal  streets  of  the  Faubourg.  Every  one  was 
equally  well  defended,  and  cost  the  troops  a  regular 
V>rm,     They  wero  all  bound  to  each  other  by  a 


series  of  conmiunicationB,  so  that  on  one  being  tsken« 
its  defenders,  who  remained  untouched  by  the  bi^ 
of  their  opponents,  immediately  ran  to  another,wbick, 
in  its  turn,  was  defended  as  the  former  ones  had  bocu. 

In  the  Faubourg  du  Temple,  the  combat  bad  beea 
also  very  severe.  At  the  corner  of  the  Hue  Footaino 
au  Roi,  the  insurgents  had  established  themselves 
very  strongly,  and  the  artillery  was  neoesaarj  to  dis* 
lodge  them.  In  the  conflict,  one  of  the  houses  occu* 
pied  by  the  insurgents  took  fire,  and  was  burned  to 
the  ground.  On  being  driven  from  this  point,  the 
greater  part  of  them  took  refuge  in  the  hcigbls  of 
Mcnilmontant. 

In  front  of  the  Custom-house,  in  which  a  party  o( 
the  insurgents  had  entranched  themselves,  a  number 
of  cannon  had  been  placed.  A  heavy  cannonade  wu 
the  means  of  dislodging  them. 

The  number  of  projectiles  thro^vn  against  these 
places  must  have  been  immense.   Many  of  the  houses 
were  completely  spotted  over  with  the  marks  of  balls. 
A  gutter,  used  to  carry  off  the  rain  from  one  of  the 
houses,  bears  the  impression  of  more  than  two  hno* 
dred.     Several  of  the  oinamental  signs  were  so  dii- 
figured  as  to  be  almost  illegible.     In  the  cloth  and 
other  warehouses,  in  turning  over  the  goods,  uaaT 
balls  were  found.     Several  of  tho  iron  balconiei  in 
front  of  the  houses  were  twisted  and  broken.    The 
marble  tables,  china,  and  crystal,  in  the  caies,  were 
smashed  to  pieces.     Although  it  was  in  this  quarter 
where  tho  damage  was  most  severe,  still,  on  tho  otlier 
side  of  the  river,  considerable  injury  was  done.    Th*) 
quartier  Latin,  from  the  Rue  de  la  Harpo  to  the 
Place  Maubert,  and  from  the  Hotel  Dieu  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Faubourg  St.  Marcean,  has  suffered 
most.     Here  the  combat  was  long  and  severe.    Ml 
the  narrow  and  winding  streets  leading  down  to  thr 
river  were  defended  with  the  utmost  energy.    Hi-re 
the  insurgents  had  some  advantage  over  their  oppo- 
nents, as,  from  the  tortuous  nature  of  the  streeu, 
cannon  could  not  be  brought  readily  to  bear  on  the 
barricades.   The  insurgents  had  also  fortified  bcrtnl 
of  the  small  bridges  crossing  the  Seine,  from  vhich 
positions  it  was  found  very  difiicult  to  dislodge  &eK. 
The  whole  of  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe,  which  is  very  l'«n^ 
and  winding,  was  occupied  with  barricades,  many  of 
which  were  carried  at  the  point  of  tho  bayonet. 

In  the  Pantheon,  one  of  the  largest  and  mnit 
splendid  monuments  of  Paris,  the  insargcots  lud 
established  their  head-quarters.  The  interior  of  tbi' 
building  was  occupied  by  them,  as  also  the  cxten*; 
galleries,  which  run  all  round  it,  and  £rom  which 
they  kept  up  a  warm  fire.  This  being  a  most  im- 
portant position,  proportionate  meaauros  wero  takes 
by  tho  authorities  for  carrying  it.  Fortonately  w 
their  success,  a  new  street  has  lately  been  opened  hp 
in  front,  so  that  the  cannon  could  be  placed  exactly 
opposite  tho  great  gates.  The  destruction  whirk 
these  missiles  have  caused  to  this  fine  monnmeut  hAs 
been  very  considerable.  The  columna  of  the  facade 
and  steps  are  all  chipped.  The  figures  in  front  sk 
more  or  less  mutilated.  Howevw,  the  greater  nam- 
her  of  the  balls  struck,  as  intended,  the  great  uxt 
doors,  and,  breaking  them  in  piecea,  bnried  tbiiC' 
selves  in  the  wall  of  the  back  part  of  tho  bailding. 
Two  colossal  statues  stand  opposite  the  great  gates, 
one  representing  the  "Kepablicy'*   and  tho  other 
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"Immortality.'^    Thete  being  in  the  direct  line  of  I 
the  balls,  vere  smashed  to  pieces.     The  loft  side  of 
the  monnineni  has  been  considerably  injared.  At  this 
post,  the  formidable  barricade  which  defended  the 
approaches  to  the  Church  St.  Etienne  du  Mont  was 
coDstracted,  and  it  could  only  be  carried  by  cannon. 
A  good  deal  of  damage  was  done  in  the  Rue  St. 
Jaeqnes,  bat  more  by  musket  than  by  cannon  balls. 
The  shutters  of  one  shop  were  peculiarly  remarkable. 
It  stood  at  an  angle  of  the  street,  and  the  balls  thus 
stmck  at  it  in  a  slanting  direction,  tearing  large 
pieces  out  of  the  wood  as  they  went  along.    A  great 
quantity  of  glass  was  everywhere  broken.      The 
bridges  across  the  riyer  in  this  quarter  had  all  been 
fortified  by  the  insurgents,  and  the  artillery  had  to 
be  brought  to  bear  on  them,  before  they  could  be  car- 
ried.   Aboat  the  Place  Maubert  there  had  also  been 
s  good  deal  of  fighting.      This  is  one  of  the  lowest 
quarters  in  Paris  ;  tho  streets  are  narrow  and  tortu- 
ous.   Erery  comer  had  been  defended  by  a  strong 
barricade,  while  each,  as  usual,  cost  a  great  deal  of 
bloodshed  to  carry. 

Considering  the  short  time  that  the  insurgents  had 
to  prepare  themselres,  it  was  trnly  astonishing  to  see 
the  great  means  for  defence  which  they  had  erected. 
The  barricades,  some  of  them  of  the  most  gigantic 
character,  were  innumerable.  In  that  half  of  the  town 
occupied  by  the  insurgents,  they  had  obstructed  all 
the  streets,  shut  in  ail  the  places  or  squares,  and 
bound  them  all  together  with  lines  of  communication. 
Thirty-four  barricades  had  been  raised  in  one  street, 
the  Rue  MoufFetard,  between  the  Place  Maubert  and 
the  Barrier©  d'ltalie.  The  environs  of  the  Hotel  do 
Ville,  as  seen  from  the  tower  of  Saint  Jacques  la  Bou- 
fherie,  resembled  a  waving  sea  of  paving-stones. 

The  war  of  the  barricades,  well  known  to  the  Pari- 

lians  by  so  frequent  practice,  has  arrived  at  such  a 

state  of  perfection,  that  there  is  one  man  who  is  sur- 

namedthe  "  Professor  of  Barricades,"  and  who  went 

through  giving  the  necessary  instructions  for  their 

proper  construction.     That  he  well  understands  his 

business,  no  one  will  deny,  as  the  means  which  it  was 

found  neeessary  to  employ  against  these  defences, 

showed  that  they  had  been  raised  on  truly  scientific 

principles.      Some  of  them  were  like  fortresses,  and 

required  a  regular  siege  for  their  reduction  ;  those 

especially  which  were  most  distant  from  that  part  of 

the  city  which  the  authorities  always  kept,  and  which 

had  been  raised  at   leisure,  such  as  those  in  the 

quarter  St.  Antoine,  were  remarkable  constructions. 

They  were  composed  in  part  of  dressed  stones,  laid 

in  regular  courses,  in  which  many  loop-holes  had 

l^een  left  for  the  insurgents  to  fire  through.     In  the 

great  one  at  the  Bastile,  a  gallery  ran  along  it,  which 

vas  inclined  till  it  reached  the  ground.     Here  one 

party  of  the  insurgents,  having  loaded  their  muskets, 

ran  up  the  incline  to  the  loopholes,  the  word  was 

gi^en,  and  then  all  fired  together ;  they  immediately 

descended,  and  another  party,  who  had  been  loading 

in  the  meantime,  took  their  places,  and  so  on,  round 

after  round,  in  regular  platoon-firing. 

In  the  wide  streets  the  barricades  were  not  made 
straight  across,  butatan  entering  angle.  By  this  form, 
the  cannon-bails,  striking  against  the  oblique  side  of 
the  barricade,  flew  off  to  the  other,  without  doing 
more  damage.  The  barricades  thus  presented  a  larger 
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space  for  their  defence,  and  enclosed  the  attacking 
party  between  two  fires.  In  many  of  the  streets  the 
insurgents  took  possession  of  the  houses,  and  break- 
ing out  small  holes  in  the  walls,  continued  to  fire 
through  them  on  tho  troops  stationed  bolow.  Com- 
munications were  everywhere  mode  from  house  to 
house  by  breaking  through  the  adjoining  walls,  so 
that  the  insurgents  could  return  or  advance  from  the 
one  to  the  other  as  occasion  demanded. 

Many  of  the  barricades  had  been  formed  of  the 
first  materials  which  came  in  the  way,  such  as  carts, 
omnibuses,  cabs,  logs  of  wood,  &c.;  but  nearly  all  of 
them  had  a  foundation  of  at  least  two  feet  deep,  so 
that  the  firing  of  the  cannon  might  not  bring  down 
the  upper  part  of  them,  and  thus  afford  a  passage  to 
the  opposing  party.  Those  in  the  Hue  Saint  Jacques 
were  mostly  composed  of  iron- work;  those  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine,  of  pillars  of  churches,  fountains, 
monuments,  &c.  At  the  top  of  the  Hue  St.  Denis 
the  insurgents  had  penetrated  into  the  machine-shop 
of  M.  Cav6.  Here  they  seized  on  a  locomotive,  two 
or  three  refiners*  pans,  iron  plates,  &c.,  vrith  which 
they  had  constructed  a  barricade  as  high  as  the  first 
story  of  the  houses,  and  which  i;equired  more  than 
three  hundred  cannon-shots  to  make  an  impression on« 
The  wall  which  encloses  the  city  from  the  Barri^re 
Rochechouart  to  that  of  M^nilmontant,  was  every- 
where pierced  with  small  holes,  called  by  the  French 
meurtriereB,  Through  these  tho  insurgents  fired  on 
their  opponents,  without  themselves  running  any 
danger.  Several  of  the  trees  on  the  outer  boulevards 
were  also  cut  down  by  the  insurgents  for  their  better 
protection. 

Amongst  the  barricades  the  most  deadly  to  the 
assailants,  was  the  one  placed  on  the  Boulevard  Saint 
Ango,  between  the  Barri^re  St.  Denis  and  the  Bar- 
riero  Foissonniere.  Its  position  at  the  bottom  of  the 
angle,  formed  by  the  tunnel  of  tho  Northern  Rail- 
way, permitted  the  insurgents  to  decimate  the  sol- 
diers as  soon  as  they  appeared  on  tho  top. 

In  tho  Glos  St.  Lazare  there  were  no  barricades, 
but  the  quantity  of  building  materials,  walls,  mounds 
of  earth,  &c.,  formed  natural  fortifications,  which  it 
was  more  difiicult  to  take  than  the  barricades  them- 
selves. 

In  the  Rue  du  Delta  there  was  but  a  single  bar- 
ricade, which  was  overthrown  by  tho  troops  under 
the  command  of  General  Lebreton.  At  two  hundred 
paces  from  this  barricade,  one  of  the  insurgents,  who 
was  quite  drunk,  presented  himself  many  times  to 
the  troops,  calling  out  to  them  that  they  were  sche- 
mers, and  that  they  should  fire  on  him. 

The  Rue  Chapelle  Saint  Denis  was  much  fortified, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  places  which  was 
taken  from  the  insurgents.  At  the  Barri^e  de  la 
Villette  there  were  many  barricades.  This  point, 
together  with  La  Ghopenette,  were  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  carry. 

The  Faubourg  du  Temple  was  also  a  quarter  where 
the  insurgents  had  strongly  entrenched  themselves. 
Although  there  were  not  perhaps  so  many  barricades 
as  in  some  of  the  other  quarters,  still  the  position 
was  difiicult  to  carry,  being  protected  along  the  whole 
extent  by  the  Canal  St.  Martin.  The  damage  done 
here  was  very  great.  At  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Folie- 
M^ricourt,  one  of  tho  houses,  half-burnt,  half-over- 
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throvn,  and  riddled  with  balls,  presented  a  singular 
appearance. 

The  Rues  St.  S^bastien,  St.  Maur,  and  the  quar- 
ters Popincourt  and  M^niltnontant,  were  all  well 
provided  with  barricades.  The  insurgents  defended 
them  with  much  resolution,  and  only  abandoned 
them  when  further  resistance  was  of  no  avail.  From 
tbo  entrenchments,  the  insurgents  retired  to  the  bar- 
ri^res,  where  they  joined  themselves  to  those  who 
had  been  defending  the  barricades  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine. 

Between  the  Bastile  and  the  Temple,  the  quarter 
du  Marais,  principally  in  the  Rues  Chariot,  Saint 
Louis,  du  Pas  de  la  Mule,  had  numerous  barricades, 
but  they  were  isolated,  and  formed  no  part  of  the 
great  combination  drawn  out  on  the  principal  plan. 

As  we  approached  JTom  the  eastern  portions  of  the 
city  towards  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  barricades  be- 
came gradually  more  numerous.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  and  in  the  narrow  and  wind- 
ing streets  which  are  close  by,  barricade  on  banicade 
had  been  erected.  They  presented  a  fearful  appear- 
ance, resembling  pyramids  of  paving- stones,  which, 
to  all  appearance,  seemed  to  defy  every  means  of 
assault.  Here,  during  the  moments  of  fighting,  the 
noise,  confusion,  alarm,  excitement,  were  dreadful. 
During  the  discharges  of  the  musketry,  a  bell,  hung 
from  the  balcony  of  a  wine-shop  at  the  comer  of  the 
Rue  de  TEgout,  which  overlooked  a  barricade,  con- 
tinued to  sound,  so  as  to  call  the  insurgents  to  the 
fight.  In  this  part,  the  shutters  of  all  the  shops 
were  pierced  with  balls,  all  the  window-glass  was 
broken,  and  the  walls  of  the  houses  were  plentifully 
dotted  with  small  white  marks,  the  effect  of  the  firing. 

The  Rues  Nonaindidres,  Tizeranderie,  and  Verre- 
rio  were  also  amply  furnished  with  barricades.  The 
Rue  Frepillon  and  its  environs  were  fortified  so  as  to 
stand  a  siege.  The  Rue  Vieille-du-Temple  was  al- 
most entirely  unpaved.  At  the  bottom  of  the  Rue 
Rambuteau,  some  of  the  barricades  were  in  part  con- 
structed with  the  trunks  and  boxes  of  several  travel- 
lers who  were  on  the  point  of  leaving  Paris,  and  whose 
effects  were  thus  disposed  of,  no  doubt,  to  their  great 
chagrin. 

The  first  of  the  barricades  raised  on  the  quays  were 
those  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Planche-Mibray,  and 
at  the  Pont  Saint  Michel.  The  barricades  of  the 
Cit6,  constructed  in  haste,  and  badly  defended,  held 
out  but  a  short  time.  On  the  Isle  Saint  Louis  there 
were  only  a  few  paving-stones  raised.  No  regular 
barricades  were  attempted.  However,  the  three  fau- 
bourgs. Saint  Jacques,  Saint  Marcel,  and  Saint  Vic- 
tor, were  covered  with  these  formidable  defences.  A 
great  part  of  the  streets  had  been  unpaved  for  their 
construction.  A  spider's  web  has  not  more  fantastic 
ramifications  than  the  barricades  and  defences  had  in 
the  Rues  Galande,  Saint  Julien-de-Pauvre,  des  Rats 
du  Fouarre,  des  Anglais,  &c. 

An  enormous  barricade,  raised  in  the  wood-yard, 
Cardinal  Lemoine,  between  the  quay  de  la  Touraelle 
and  the  Rue  Saint  Victor,  was  carried  with  great 
diffi<fUlty.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  one  at  the 
Pont  Saint  Michel,  which  was  a  scientific  construc- 
tion, formed  mostly  of  wood,  and  about  twelve  feet 
in  height.  This  point  was  the  centre  of  the  insurrec- 
tion. 


A  line  of  barricades  surrounded  the  Sorbonne,  and 
ran  up  towards  the  Pantheon,  but  berond  ibis  ihoy 
became  less  frequent,  and  were  only  erected  at  con- 
siderable distances  from  each  other  in  the  Kao  da 
Faubourg  Saint  Jacques  to  the  Barriere  d^Arcneil. 

Between  the  Barriere  d'  Italic  and  the  Barriere  de 
Loureine  there  were  many  barricades.  It  was  bere 
alone  that  the  insurgents,  entrenched  as  in  the  Clos 
St,  Lazare,  sometimes  came  to  hand-to-hand  com- 
bats with  their  opponents.  Driven  back  to  the  bar- 
ricades in  the  Rue  Mouffetard,  they  found  but  a  short 
respite  here,  and  were  soon  forced  to  fly  into  the  Raes 
Pascal  and  Loureine. 

Besides  the  barricades,  the  insurgents  had  con- 
structed  sorts  of  fortifications  at  several  places.  Tbo 
principal  ones  were  the  houses  situated  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Pont  St.  Michel,  the  Church  St.  SIverin,  the 
Pantheon,  the  School  of  Law,  tho  Church  St  Ger- 
vais,  behind  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  houses  of  the 
Place  St.  Gervais,  and  of  the  Place  Baudoyer,  apart 
of  the  Rue  du  Temple,  and  of  the  faubourg,  the 
buildings  in  progress  in  the  Clos  St.  Lazare,  the 
angles  of  the  streets  which  run  into  the  Fla«6  de  la 
Bastile,  and  a  great  part  of  the  Faubourg  St.  An- 
toine, which  was  last  occupied,  and,  perhaps,  moit 
furiously  defended. 

Although  the  actual  destruction  done  to  the  city 
was  very  great,  still  it  was  nothing  at  aU  oompaivHi 
to  the  extravagant  accounts  which  were  at  first  pro- 
pagated, and  everywhere  religiously  believed.  The 
first  exaggeration  consisted  in  tho  total  dostructiou  of 
La  Belle  Jardiniere,  a  large  clothing  establishment, 
similar  to  that  of  Moses*  of  London.  We  were  told 
in  all  the  journals,  that  it  having  been  occupied  hr 
the  insurgents,  the  cannon  had  been  fired  at  it  w 
long,  that  not  one  stone  of  it  was  left  standing  on 
another.  Judge  of  our  surprise,  then,  on  goiog,  ex- 
pecting to  see  the  ruins  of  this  magnificent  estab- 
lishment, to  find  the  numerous  shopmen  engaged  a« 
busily  as  ever  in  selling  their  ready-made  articles, 
and  that  all  the  damage  that  it  had  sustained  vas 
the  breaking  of  a  few  squares  of  glass.  Soon  aft«r. 
as  a  softener  to  our  surprise,  we  were  told  that  a 
mistake  had  been  made,  and  that  it  was  not  tho 
central  establishment  which  had  been  destroyed,  Imt 
a  branch,  situated  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  dels 
Roquette.  There  was  more  truth  in  this  asscrtioB, 
as  the  branch  establishment  had  really  suffered  con- 
siderable damage.  We  were  next  told  that  thesteepio 
of  the  Church  Saint  Etienne  du  Mont  had  been  hat' 
tered  down  by  the  cannon.  0  n  our  proceeding  there, 
and  seeing  the  church  bearing  its  a«iai  appearsnce, 
we  set  it  down  as  a  mistake.  However,  sometimo 
after,  happening  to  look  into  a  journal,  we  found  that 
a  stray  shot  had,  by  a  singular  hazard,  earried  awsy 
the  weathercock. 

The  Chureh  Saint  S6verin  was  dedared  to  hare 
been  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  1,600  insurgents, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  it,  were  stated  to  have  bees 
massacred.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  ehnrch  stifl 
retains  its  pristine  beauty,  and  the  number  of  insnr* 
gents  there  killed  has  been  reduced  to  25.  We  mi^ 
mention  many  other  exaggerations,  but  the  above  sre 
sufficient  to  show,  that  when  a  people  ax«  Q3Edted,tbff 
magnify  all  the  realities,  and  mvent  nasy  eiroiua- 
stances  which  never  happened. 
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XoTHixG  very  revolutionary  has  yet  occurred  in 
the  capital  of  tho  ancient  Roman  empire,  but  dull 
rumours  are  afloat ;  and  Pius  IX.,  so  enthusiastically 
applaaded  over  all  Europe,  to  a  certain  extent  de- 
eervedly,  is  no  longer  the  god  of  the  people's  idola- 
try. They  begin  to  see  that  freedom  and  Popery 
uo  more  can  coalesce  than  liberty  and  Jesuitism.  An 
address  of  the  Pope's,  recently  delivered,  is  worthy 
of  being  recorded  : — 

"Wc  accept  the  expressions  of  gratitude  which  are  ad- 
dressed to  OS,  aad  we  receiTe  the  reply  to  the  speech  deliyeied 
ia  our  same  br  the  Cardinal  delesrated  by  us  for  that  purpose 
at  the  opeainff  of  the  two  Chambers,  declaring  that  we  only 
veJcome  in  that  Assembly  what  is  strictly  in  eonformity  to 
the  foDdameDta]  sutute. 

"  If  the  pontiff  prays,  blesses,  and  pardons,  he  has  nl8o  the 
Amy  of  binding  and  releasing.  And  if  as  prince,  with  the  in- 
t^ation  of  better  fortifying  and  protecting  publio  interests, 
he  calls  oo  thetwooouneils  to  oo-operate  with  him,  the  prince- 
priest  has  need  of  all  liberty,  in  order  that  his  actions  may  not 
be  paralysed  with  regard  to  the  interests  of  religion  ami  of 
the  Sute ;  that  liberty  he  preserves  as  intact  as  tho  statute 
and  the  Uw  of  the  Coimcil  of  Hmisters  which  we  bsTe  pro- 
mulgated. 

"If  great  desires  multiply  themselves  for  the  grandeur  of 
the  Julian  nation,  it  is  necessary  that  the  whole  world  nhould 
Uov  that  for  oar  part  we  consider  that  war  cannot  be  the 
mouis  of  atUioing  that  object.  Our  name  has  been  blessed 
tbroughoui  the  earth  for  the  first  words  of  peace  which  fell 
from  oor  lipa ;  it  would  no  longer  bo  so  if  words  of  war  were 
now  to  be  delivered  by  tbem.  It  was  therefore  a  matter  of 
peat  surprise  to  us  when  we  leamt  that  that  question  had 
been  submitted  to  the  delibemtions  of  the  Council,  contrary 
10  oar  public  declarations,  and  at  a  moment  when  we  had  un- 
<icrtsken  to  negotiate  for  pence. 

"  CJnioQ  between  the  princes,  and  good  harmoDy  between 
the  people  of  the  Peninsula,  oau  alone  realise  the  happiness 
for  wbich  we  sigh.  This  want  of  concord  is  such  that  wo  ought 
to  embrace  equally  all  the  princes  of  Italy,  in  order  that  such  a 
paternal  embrace  might  giye  birth  to  that  harmony  which 
D  ijf  lead  to  the  aooomplishment  of  those  hopes. 

"fiespect  for  the  ri^hiB  and  the  laws  of  the  Church,  and 
t"^  persuasion  with  which  you  should  be  aniroat<^d  that  the 
'p^ial  greatness  of  this  state  depends  on  the  independence 
"f  the  Soverie^  Pontifl^  wiU  act  on  you  in  soeh  a  way  in 
y>(<r  deliberations,  that  you  will  always  respect  the  limits 
traced  oat  by  us  in  the  statute.  In  this  will  be  manifested 
tje  gratitude  which  we  ask  from  you  for  the  ample  inetitn- 
tions  which  we  have  founded. 

"Your  resolution  to  occupy  yourselves  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  country  is  a  noble  one,  and  we  exhort  you  with 
j11  our  sonl  to  persevere  in  it.  Commerce  and  industry  must 
he  re-esiablished,  and  our  principal  desire,  which  we  are  as- 
sured is  aho  yours,  will  be,  not  to  burthen,  but  to  alleviate, 
•«e  people.  Public  order  requires  considerable  resources, 
-ind  to  obtain  them  it  is  indispensable  that  the  ministry  should 
he^n  te  devote  ita  ideas  and  its  cares  to  that  subject.  Tho 
poblic  administration  of  tho  fiuances  requires  ^reat  and  mi* 
iiJJe  precautions.  After  those  vital  elements  have  been  at- 
i-judcd  to,  the  goremment  will  propose  to  yon,  on  the  subject 
'>  the  mnnicipalttias,  those  ameliorations  which  it  considers 
t^e  most  useful  and  the  most  in  conformity  with  ihe  existing 
*Ute  of  things. 

"To  the  Church,  and  by  her  to  His  apostles,  her  Divine 
f'oaader  has  gfyea  the  right,  and  impoeed  the  duty  of  teach- 

"  Be  io  ^ood  fellowship  amongst  yourselves,  with  the  High 
Council,  widi  us,  and  with  our  Ministers.  Call  frequently  to 
mind  that  Rome  is  great,  not  by  its  temporal  domain,  but 
prioeipaUy  beeanea  it  is  the  seat  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
rhat  truth  we  wish  engraved  not  on  nuirble,  but  on  the 
i^^:irts  of  all  those  who  take  part  in  the  public  administration 
t'f  affairs,  in  order  that,  each  res|»eotin^  our  universal  primacy, 
^0  one  shonld  giye  way  to  certain  linutod  theories,  or  even  to 
Vv\j  desires.  Who  with  exhalted  sentiments  of  relidon  can 
^''itik  otherwise?  And  if  you  are  penetrated  witii  these 
troths,  as  we  hope  is  the  base,  you  will  be  the  noble  instru- 
^enu  in  the  hands  of  God  to  secure  to  Berne  and  to  the  State 
">08Q  true  and  solid  advantages,  the  first  of  which  wUl  be  the 
euirpation  of  the  Mode  of  mistrust  and  party  spirit." 


This  document  was  addressed  to  the  Roman  Le- 
gislature. This  answer  of  the  Pope  has,  at  least,  tho 
merit  of  frankness  and  perspicuity.  The  Pontiff  does 
not  seek  to  conceal  that  there  exists  a  complete  oppo- 
sition between  him  and  the  majority  of  the  Chamber. 
Each  paragraph  of  his  answer  contests  some  one  of 
the  pretensions  made  by  the  Chamber.  The  differ- 
ence of  opinion  is  eyidently  so  great,  and  tho  ques- 
tion so  placed,  that  a  solntion  must  bo  immediately 
come  to. 

We  could  have  wished,  at  the  present  moment, 
when  Italy  is  torn  asunder  by  so  many  dissensions — 
when  her  own  powers  are  but  hardly  sufficient  for 
her  preservation — that  the  Roman  Parliament  would 
have  more  occupied  itself  with  the  independence  of 
the  country  than  with  its  emancipation.  Tho  ques- 
tions which  its  address  have  given  birth  to,  might 
have  been  advantageously  left  over  for  the  present. 
Still,  in  the  end,  the  consequences  will  be  good.  Tho 
emancipation  of  the  human  mind  requires  tho  fall  of 
the  Papacy. 

The  situation  of  the  Pope  with  regard  to  his  Par- 
liament, resembles  in  some  degree  that  of  Louis  XVI. 
of  France,  in  regard  to  tho  States- General.  Tho 
representatives  which  have  been  returned  by  the 
people,  and  who  owe  their  existence  to  a  decree  of 
his,  bring  against  him  those  imprescriptible  rights 
which  every  free  nation  has  at  its  command.  Tho 
Pope,  in  his  answer,  recalls  the  deputies  to  the  con- 
stitution— that  is,  to  those  decrees  which  were  issued 
by  him,  and  by  which  the  Roman  Parliament  was 
called  into  existence.  According  to  his  ideas,  tho 
sphere  of  their  activity  should  be  herein  contained. 
The  Roman  deputies  have  quite  other  thoughts  of  tho 
matter  ;  they  assert  the  rights  of  the  people,  which 
depend  on  no  decrees  whatever.  They  exist  from 
all  time ;  they  are  anterior  to  all  concessions ;  and  it 
is  both  a  virtue  and  a  necessity  to  revoke  all  consti- 
tutions and  ordinances  by  which  they  may  be  fettered. 

Tho  question  between  tho  Pope  and  his  people 
seems  to  be,  whether,  in  calling  into  existence  the 
Roman  Parliament,  he  intended  it  as  a  gratuitous 
act,  which  ho  could  at  any  time  revoke,  and  which, 
while  it  existed,  was  to  be  entirely  under  his  control — 
and  so  made  farcical ;  or  whether  he  was  only* re- 
storing to  the  Roman  people  the  rights  which  apper- 
tained to  them — ^rights  which  had  been  held  by  him 
and  his  predecessors  only  by  tradition ;  thus  submit- 
ting himself  freely  to  tho  inevitable  consequences 
which  would  result. 

The  Chamber,  on  its  side,  claims  the  entire  free- 
dom of  tho  legislative  power.  The  Pope,  in  its  opi- 
nion, is  but  the  representative  of  the  executive  power, 
governing  according  to  the  decisions  of  the  nation, 
and  invested  with  no  special  or  absolute  powers.  The 
Pope  sees  the  matter  in  a  different  light.  He  has  no 
idea  of  giving  up  any  of  his  usurped  authority.  Ho 
holds  by  the  constitution,  and  calls  on  the  Chamber 
not  to  exceed  the  powers  therein  contained,  as  it  is 
only  thus  that  they  can  show  their  respect  for  him. 
The  steps  taken  by  the  Chamber  in  appointing  a 
secular  minister  for  Foreign  Affairs — its  intervention 
in  the  questions  of  peace  and  war — its  project  that 
public  instraotion  should  be  taken  oat  of  the  hands 
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of  the  priests,  appear  to  the  Pope  so  many  usarpa- 
tions  of  his  own  authority.  Thus  he  acknowledges 
no  pre-existing  or  superior  rights  to  those  which  ho 
has  himself  accorded;  and  he  considers  it  as  an  inter- 
ference with  his  own  powers,  after  his  discourse  of 
the  29th  April,  and  his  motu  proprio  of  the  1st  of 
May,  that  tho  Chamber  should  insist  that  war  must 
he  made,  or  that  it  should  revei*t  to  a  question  which 
he  had  resolved  to  settle  according  to  his  own  good 
pleasure.  He  declares  that  his  authority  cannot  pos- 
sibly remain  entire,  except  so  long  as  the  constitu- 
tion remains  so,  and  that  all  encroachments  of  the 
Parliament  on  his  rights  are  entirely  destructiye  to 
his  soTereignty. 

It  is  here  the  serious  question  arises  between  the 
Pope  and  his  Parliament.  The  double  character  of 
the  Papacy  gives  to  the  Roman  Bevolution  a  degree 
of  much  higher  importance  than  the  smallness  of 
territory  where  it  is  accomplished  would  warrant, 
The  interests  of  two  millions  of  persons  are  hero  com- 
plicated with  those  of  the  whole  Christian  world, 
The  political  supremacy  of  the  Pope  has  long  ceased 
to  be  felt  abroad ;  but  he  has  not  the  less  continued 
to  be  absolute  sovereign  in  his  own  territories.  The 
loss  of  any  of  this  temporal  power  would  fearfully 
trench  on  the  spiritual.  The  preservation  of  the  first 
is  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  tho  second.  Any 
revolution  which  would  take  away  from  the  Pope 


his  temporal  kingdom,  would  go  a  great  way  to  re- 
duce the  Catholic  religion  to  a  mere  sect.  It  could 
no  longer  claim  that  universality  which  it  now  enjoys. 
The  Pope  at  last  would  be  reduced  bat  to  a  bishop, 
whose  influence  would  be  perfectly  trifling.  It  will 
thus  be  apparent  how  much  it  has  always  been  neces- 
sary for  the  Popes  to  pursue  a  conservative  hne  of 
policy.  To  take  tho  power  out  of  their  own  hands, 
and  to  give  it  into  those  of  the  people,  was  not  only 
to  weaken  their  temporal  kingdom,  but  their  spiri- 
tual one  also ;  and  so  closely  is  the  one  bound  up  in 
the  other,  that  neither  can  be  eflected  without  react- 
ing on  the  other. 

The  Pope,  without  a  temporal  kingdom,  woold 
cease  to  have  a  spiritual  one-— without  a  spiritual  one, 
he  would  long  since  have  had  no  temporal  one.  His 
conservative  policy  can  thus  alone  keep  him  in  his 
place ;  but  the  question  arises,  whether  the  people 
will  submit,  for  the  sake  of  preserving  a  worn- out  and 
useless  institution,  to  an  amount  of  spiritual  and 
temporal  despotism,  which  the  death  of  Pius  IX.  and 
the  election  of  a  new  Pope  would  bring  upon  them. 

The  Popedom,  despite  the  prophecies  of  little  philo- 
sophers,  is  tottering ;  and  when  it  shall  be  seen  hov 
readily  falls  this  merely  human  institution,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  will  have  no  existence ;  for 
the  world  will  see  the  delusion  under  which,  for  so 
I  many  centuries,  it  has  been  labooring. 


THE    FATHERLESS    UNIVERSE. 


A  ruin-stricken  sphere, 
Struggling  with  chaos,  as  the  flickering  ray 
Of  an  expu*mg  lamp.     A  lurid  light,    ' 
Whose  essence  seemed  of  darkness  to  partake, 
Illumed  the  scene ;  and  wheresoe'er  the  eye 
Pnrsued  its  painful  wanderings,  it  met 
With  no  fair  trace  of  beauty  or  design. 
Nor  flower- bespangled  mead,  nor  towering  tree. 
Nor  softly-flowing  river,  mighty  sea. 
Cloud-piercing  mountain,  cataract  or  lake. 
Neither  did  pinnacles  of  wreathing  smoke. 
Nor  stately  domes,  nor  heaven-directed  spires. 
Rise  in  the  air ;  no  hum  of  busy  trade, 
No  vestige  of  abode  or  human  skill. 
Appeared  around ;  but  one  vast  barren  plain, 
Divest  of  change  and  beauty,  dreary  and 
Appalling  to  behold. 

Nor  yet  was  heard 
The  sound  of  footfidls,  or  of  human  tongues. 
The  song  of  pleasant  birds,  or  lowmg  kine ; 
Nought  save  one  universal  low-voiced  groan. 
Incessant  murmuring  in  the  murky  air. 
With  mehincholy  grandeur,  solemn  and  slow. 
And  none  dwelt  in  that  dreadful  solitude 
Save  Man,  if  Man  he  were — so  wild,  so  sad. 
So  fallen  from  his  pinnacle  of  pride, 
A  soulless  thing,  degenerate  and  strange, 
Listlessly  pacing  on  the  turfless  ground 
With  ceaseless  motion,  seeming  as  impelled 
By  inward  force  to  wander,  until  death 
Destroyed  the  drear  monotony,  and  gave 
Unto  the  weary  rest. 
Onward  thus  wearily  they  ever  trod. 
All  heedless  of  each  other ;  no  fond  eye. 
Or  loving  voice,  or  sympathising  heart, 
To  cheer  their  mutual  path ;  but  each  one  breathed 


As  conscious  of  none  other  save  himself. 

Stalking  with  spectre  step  and  downcast  brow, 

And  smiting  with  lank  slurivelled  arm  their  breasts. 

Looked  forth  much  deep  heart-SQrrow,  that  would  saj, 

<<  We  are  all  fatherless,  alas!  alas!" 

And  thus  passed  years  of  mournful  sojonnuii^, 

And  then  came  death ;  and,  sinking  to  the  ground, 

The  haggard  form,  unnoticed,  would  expire, 

And  where  it  fell  it  rotted ;  so  the  plain 

Was  paved  with  mouldering  bones 

Throughout  its  drear  extent. 

Among  them  one  of  loftier  gait  appeared. 

With  tearful  eye,  and  deeply-flurowed  cheek, 

Scarred  with  a  thoughtflil  sorrow.    He  had  cnwleil 

Into  a  solitary  spot  to  die. 

There  seemed  a  fearful  struggle  in  his  breast; 

Anon  the  fire  within  him,  smouldering  long. 

Burst  into  flame ;  and,  raising  his  gaunt  form 

Erect  against  the  sky,  his  eye  uplift;. 

As  if  amid  the  ruin  it  perceived 

Some  vestige  of  divinity,  some  trace 

Of  that  forsaken  world's  great  parentage, 

His  voice  brake  finrth  in  moumflil  utterance, 

«  Where  art  thou?  oh!  where  art  thou  ?*' and  the  or 

Besonnded  through  that  silent  infinite 

Like  a  lost  spirit's  wail.    But  life's  last  qpsrks 

Were  ebbing  fast ;  and  sinking  back  to  earth. 

Fainter,  and  fainter  still,  became  the  or. 

Until  the  eye  was  glazed,  the  pulse  was  stilL 

The  quivering  lip  and  palpitating  heart 

Were  frozen  into  silence,  and  kind  Death 

Had  done  his  office. 

Much  unto  mj  vaad 
Was  wonder  present,  that  I  thns  had  tmit 
Disordered  and  forsaken,  chaos^riven, 
A  world  mtlu>ut  a  God!  J0H5  J.  ^t^wtoy- 
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BOOK  II. 

THE     TAKINQ     OF     THE     BASTILE. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  NIOHT. 

Whe5  Gracchus  Antiboul  and  Charles  Clement  found 
tliemselves  completely  caught  in  the  trap,  they  seated  them- 
lelves  at  the  table,  and,  leaning  each  upon  his  elbows,  held 
a  council  of  war. 

**  We  are  in  the  power  of  a  scoundrel,  that  is  clear,*'  said 
Gracchus,  in  a  low  whisper ;  "  but  for  how  long,  is  wholly 
aaother  question.  If  I  only  knew  Torty  was  on  our  track, 
I  shoaldn't  care," 

"  Gracchus,"  replied  Cliarles  Clement,  sombrely,  for  he 
was  thinking  of  his  mistress,  **  this  man  is  free,  and  I  am  not 
able  to  guard  and  watch  her  I  love.  Besides,  hark  to  the 
tocsin,  how  it  sounds,  and  we  are  idle." 

"  I  hear  it,"  replied  Antiboul,  dryly ;  "  but  it  is  only  calling 

the  warriors  together ;  the  fighting  will  not  be  yet.     We 

shall  come  in  for  our  share.    Let  us  examine  our  quarters." 

And  he  raised  the  flickering  tallow  candle. 

"  The  door  is  impregnable ;  besides,  I  don't  know  how 

many  cut-throat  scoundrels  may  be  outside." 

''  The  window  is  hopeless,"  added  Charles,  ''for  the  bars 
are  like  those  of  a  state  prison." 

"  Last  resoarce — ^the  chimney,"  continued  Gracchus,  ex- 
amining that  orifice  with  assiduity;  *'  too  narrow  for  a  man's 
arm.  Fat  eU  Bruhit,  we  are  in  a  strange  position.  Let  us 
look  at  the  cmling." 

Gracchus,  with  these  words,  climbed  the  table,  and  scru- 
tioised  with  keen  eye  the  roof. 

"  Black,  dirty,  but  wooden !  Oh,  here  is  the  chink !  By 
the  head  of  Necker,  it  is  the  flooring  of  the  upper  room.  All 
right.     Hand  me  the  knife." 

The  roof  was,  in  fact,  formed  by  two  huge  beams,  across 
which  fell  a  number  of  pbnks,  bhick,  and  apparently  rotten 
with  age.  Gracchus,  once  in  possession  of  the  knife,  which 
was  coarse  bat  strong,  went  to  work,  and,  in  a  few  minutes, 
hail  cleared  away  the  dirt  that  filled  the  chink.  A  light  at 
once  fell  through  from  the  room  above. 

**  Whisht !"  said  Gracchus,  alongside  whom  now  stood 
Charles  Clement;  "  be  very  cautious,  for  some  one  sleeps 
thore  us.  Use  your  knife  here,  the  opposite  side  to  me,  and 
slowly,  and  we  shall  soon  see  what  is  what." 

"  Make  less  noise,"  whispered  Charles, "  or  else  those 
above  and  those  below  will  equally  trouble  us." 

"  Trust  me,"  said  Gracchus ;  "  it  is  not  the  first  escape  I 
hare  made  out  of  jail." 

Ten  minutes  of  hard  work  sufficed  completely  to  clear  the 
intersticecr,  and  Gracchus  looked  through. 

**  A  bed,  a  chair,  a  lamp,  several  varied  articles  of  fumi- 
tare,  a  dozen  sacks  of  flour,  and,  as  I  live,  a  woman.  We're 
done.      Foi  de  Brutuif  she'll  scream  like  a  cat." 

'*  Hosb/'  said  Charles  Clement,  **  that  is  to  be  seen.  Let 
us  get  the  plank  out  first." 

••  There  are  two  ways  of  doing  that,"  replied  Gracchus, 
with  a  shake  of  the  head — **  to  make  saws  of  our  knives,  or 
to  crack  the  plank.    But  here  goes." 

And  seizing  the  cluur  from  below,  he  stood  upon  it,  on  the 
table,  leaned  his  back  against  the  plank,  and  then  paused, 
"  Are  you  ready  t"  he  asked. 
**  Qaite,"  laid  Oharlea  Clwneat|  dr»iviog  a  pistol. 


"  Be  ready  to^fire  if  they  enter  the  room,"  added  Gracchus, 
in  a  low  whisper. 

"  Beady,"  answered  Charles,  laconically. 

"  Now  for  freedom,"  cried  Antiboul,  and  with  a  sudden 
jerk  he  sent  the  plank  shivering  into  the  middle  of  the  room. 

**  Follow,*'  he  cried,  leaping  upwards,  and  kneeling  to 
assist  Charles  Clement. 

"  Aux  volcurs!"  shrieked  a  young  and  pretty  woman, 
sitting  up  in  a  state  of  indescribable  alarm  in  her  bed. 

"  Shriek  away,"  cried  Gracchus,  as  soon  as  Charles  was 
by  him.     **  Do  as  I  do,  Clement." 

He  dashed  open  the  door,  and,  using  his  utmost  strength, 
rolled  a  sack  of  flour  down  the  narrow  stairs,  which  caught 
at  the  turning,  and  the  dozen  others  rapidly  following,  the 
stairs  were  completely  barricaded. 

Pan  !  pan !  went  two  pistols  from  below. 

"  Ah !  ah!"  cried  Gracchus,  rushing  to  the  orifice,  and 
answering,  by  a  discharge  of  both  pistols  upon  several  men 
who  had  entered  the  room  below,  **  two  can  do  that  work." 

**  Waste  not  our  ammunition,"  replied  Charles  Clement. 

"  It  is  not  wasted,"  answered  Gracchus,  "for  I  have  cleared 
the  room,  and  marked  one  fellow,  as  I  see  by  the  trace  of 
blood." 

"  But,'*  cried  the  girl,  who,  after  an  examination  of  the 
intruders,  felt  no  longer  so  very  much  alarmed,  "  why  are 
you  in  my  bed-room?" 

"  We  are  very  sorry  to  intrude,"  said  Gracchus  Antiboul, 
with  excessive  politeness,  taking  an  opportunity  at  the  same 
time  to  examine  the  person  whose  sanctuary  they  had  so 
suddenly  invaded ;  "  but  we  were  prisoners  below,  and  every 
means  is  fair  in  captivity,  as  in  love  and  war." 

"Prisoners!"  said  the  damsel,  who  was  arranging  her 
hair,  and  striving  to  look  as  coquettish  as  possible;  "pri« 
soners  in  this  house !" 

"  Yes,  mademoiselle,  prisoners,  caught  in  a  trap,"  re- 
plied Gracchus,  with  a  low  bow,  "  which  must  be  our  excuse 
and  ahsoute  for  our  unceremonious  invasion." 

"  But  explain,  messires,"  said  the  girl,  "  or  rather  retire 
an  instant,  and  I  will  rise." 

The  two  friends  discreetly  moved  to  the  landing,  whence 
they  had  the  satisfaction  of  assuring  themselves  that  their 
extempore  fortress  of  flour-bogs  was  for  the  nonce  impreg- 
nable. 

"  Hist,"  said  Gracchus — ^however,  listening,  "  the  rogues 

are  working  to  remove  them.     In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they 

will  loosen  them  below,  and  then  we  ore  caught,  though  I 

conceive  we  shall  find  in  that  time  means  to  escape."     ^ 

"  By  the  roof— it  will  be  easy,"  answered  Clement. 

"  I  expect  as  much,"  siud  Gracchus  ;  "  bat  I  fancy  this 
girl  inll  be  of  use  to  us.  She  knows  the  pkyHqtu  of  the 
hou86,  while  we  only  know  the  morals,  which  are  anything 
but  edifying.*' 

"  They  are  making  progress  below,"  interrupted  Charles 
Clement,  as  the  bags  fell  slightly  inward. 

"  Foi  de  Brutus"  exclaimed  Antiboul,  "  we  must  super- 
impose, to  use  a  scholar's  phrase,  the  girl's  mattresses  ;  but 
I  see  a  narrow  aperture." 

At  the  saihe  moment  he  drew  his  pistol,  thrust  it  into 
the  (ipertorei  which  was  cwued  by  th<»  inwwcl  bending  of  & 
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sack,  and  fired.  Three  shots  replied,  bat  none  pierced  the 
mattresses  which  the  student's  ingenuity  had  erected.  The 
floor-bags  saved  their  lives. 

The  girl  here  opened  the  door,  and  hospitably  bade  them 
enter.  Oracchns  at  once,  without  circumlocution,  explained 
their  adventure.  The  girl  listened  with  attentive  ears, 
continually  interrupting  him,  however,  with  exclamations 
of  surprise. 

"  Jifon  dieu,  the  holy  virgin  protect  you,"  said  she,  clasp- 
ing her  hands,  when  he  had  concluded,  "  for  you  are  in  a 
strangely-bad  house.  It  is  a  famous  resort  of  cut-throats 
and  eoupe-jarrets  !'* 

"How  came  you  here  ?'*  inquired  Gracchus,  dryly. 

The  girl  bent  down  her  head,  shamefully,  and  both  of  the 
friends  examined  her  carefully.  She  was  about  seventeen, 
very  delicate,  of  gentle  and  graceful  form,  but  poorly  dressed. 
She  had  flaxen  hair,  blue  eyes,  and  a  very  white  complexion. 

"Have  you  no  answer?"  said  Charles,  gently,  while 
Gracchus  frowned.  He  could  not  tell  why,  but  the  student 
felt  strangely  vexed  at  having  to  think  ill  of  the  com- 
panion, so  romantically  obtiuned. 

« I  am  a  poor  girl,"  she  replied,  perfectly  crimson  with 
blushes,  "  but  honest.  I  live  near  at  hand  with  an  old 
woman,  who  has  adopted  me.  About  a  month  since,  a  fine 
handsome  gentleman  saw  me,  and  spoke  to  me  kindly.  He 
said  he  wished  my  good — ^that  I  was  not  in  my  right  posi- 
tion ;  and  he  gave  me  clothes ;  and" — here  the  girl  blushed 
more  deeply  still — "  there  was  talk  of  making  me  a  grande 
dcane,  by  giving  me  his  hand." 

The  two  friends  looked  at  one  another.  The  eyes  of 
Oracchos  sparkled.  Their  expression  was  severe  and  painful; 
bat  it  was  no  longer  agiunst  the  girl. 

"  Last  night,  late,  he  came  to  our  house  in  disguise.  He 
had  on  him  a  large  hat  and  cloak,  while  he  was  stoutly 
armed.  He  said  that  he,  as  a  noble,  was  flying  ;  for  that 
awflil  days  were  come,  when  a  gentleman  was  Jto  be  perse- 
cuted, and  his  life  taken.  He  said  he  must  fly  from  Paris, 
and  I  must  go  with  him." 

"  Well,"  said  Grracchus,  still  dryly,  "your  story  interests 
me," 

•*  He  told  me  I  must  fly  with  him  now,  or  lose  him  for 
,  ever ;  and  as  he  was  hunted  to  the  death,  I  must  meet  him 
here,  where  none  would  suspect  him." 

"  Our  man,"  whispered  Gracchus  to  Charles  ;  "  I  sus- 
pected so  from  the  first.     Is  your  friend  tall  ?"  he  added. 

"  He  is ;  do  you  know  him  I"  inquired  the  girl,  anxiously, 
while  her  eyes  grew  more  animated  and  bright  than  usual. 

"  Is  he  slight  ?"  continued  AntibouU 

"  He  is." 

"  Describe  him  to  me." 

The  gi  ^  <Ji<i  so  with  all  the  minuteness  and  observation 
of  love,  andv  l^ough  highly  coloured,  the  portrait  was  too 
distinct  not  to  be  recognised. 

"  The  scoundrel !"  exclaimed  Charles  Clement,  bitterly. 

"  Monsieur !"  said  the  girl,  reproachfully,  raising  her  blue 
eyes  to  his. 

"  Rather,"  said  Charles  Clement,  seizing  her  arm — "rather 
listen  to  the  fiend  himself  than  to  that  monster.  It  is  he 
who  waits  below  to  murder  us ;  it  is  he  who,  having  robbed 
his  uncle,  would  have  made  his  cousin  a  felon's  wife.  He 
is  a  profligate,  who  wished  to  ruin  and  abandon  you,  and 
from  whom  God  sent  us  to  save  you." 

"  Leopold  a  traitor  *"  exclaimed  the  girl,  wildly. 

"  Said  we  not  so?"  continued  Gracchus ;  "  the  dastard 
knare  Leopold,  HM  is  th«  nomA  *> 


"  Monsieur!"  said  the  girl,  claspmg  her  hasdi,  *'  I  am 
a  poor  child,  save  me  fh>m  this  man." 

"  And  yon  have  really  escaped  ?"  mused  GracckB. 

He  knew  not  why,  but  he  wiuted  the  answer  with  mien* 
anxiety. 

"  I  was  to  be  his  wife,"  said  the  girl,  bending  down  W 
eyes ;  "  and  he  respected  me,  he  said,  for  tliat  reason." 

"  Double  traitor!  but  let  us  not  tarry  longer.  We  m^ 
to  the  roof — first,  let  us  cast  these  mattresses  above  the 
sacks"— 

And  Gracchus  raised  the  whole  of  the  bedding  in  hU  ams, 
and,  casting  it  on  the  floor,  trampled  it  down,  so  as  to  malu^ 
the  impediment  as  great  as  possible.  The  addition  of  s  ft^v  i 
chairs  and  an  old  table  made  it  probable  that  they  could  not 
be  removed  under  nearly  half-an-hour.  Furniture  wis  tliai 
so  piled  over  the  aperture  in  the  flooring  as  to  be  immoTesble.     i 

"  Now,  then,  away,"  he  continued,  taking  the  lead ;  «*  jou,     ! 
Charles,  assist  this  girl ;  I  will  reconnoitre  with  this  lunp."     \ 

With  these  words,  Gracchus  Antiboul,  who  had  taken  tJK  | 
wretched  lamp  off*  the  table,  ascended  the  dirty,  greasy,  nir- 
row  staircase,  with  a  slow  and  measured  step.  The  hoibe 
was  lofty,  and  at  each  Unding  they  listened  ibr  inmata  in 
the  room.  They  were  all  empty,  their  usual  occupants  besig 
too  disturbed  this  busy  night  to  be  in  bed.  The  tocsin  still 
sounded. 

They  had  ascended  to  the  sixth  story,  and  were  mskiB<; 
for  the  seventh  and  last,  when  Gracchus  halted,  and  bad« 
his  companions  do  so  likewise,  showing  the  utmost  eautioa. 
Charles  Clement  moved  to  his  side.  Before  them  its  tin 
open  window ;  and  out  upon  the  roof  flat  a  aolitarf  mar.. 
His  back  was  to  them,  and  he  was  leaning  forward, » if 
looking  into  the  street  below.  Gracchus  handed  the  Isiov 
to  Charles  Clement,  cocked  his  pistol,  and  crept  steslthii; 
up  to  examine  who  was  this  man  who  stood  thus  tnoppor- 
tunely  in  their  way.  He  held  his  breath ;  and,  tboogh  tk-- 
old  stairs  creaked  slightly  under  his  weight,  reached  tk 
landing  undiscovered. 

Once  at  the  window,  he  leaned  cautiously  oat,  adrsncvd 
his  pistol  to  the  man's  ear,  and  then,  as  he  canght  him  by 
the  throat,  pressed  the  cold  tube  to  his  temples.  The  nMs 
gave  a  convulsive  shudder,  and  then  turned  round  calmlj. 
It  was  Jean  Torticolis. 

"  Torty,"  exclaimed  Gracchus,  petrified  with  astoo'ab- 
ment,  "  what  do  you  here?" 

"  I  am  watching  to  shoot  Count  Leopold,"  repKed  U><^ 
crick-neck,  savagely. 

"  To  shoot  him !"  muttered  the  girL 

"  Jean,"  said  his  master,  advancing  nearer,  and  speskic? 
in  a  severe,  and  at  the  same  time  gentle  tone,  "  why  wcn^ 
you  murder  this  man  ?" 

"  Because  he  robbed  me,"  replied  Torty,  who  was  «^  • 
dontly  still  semi-drunk  with  firenzy. 

"  Kobl)ed  you ! "  said  Clement,  with  an  accent  of  morH 
surprise. 

"  Of  his  wife,"  answered  Gracchus,  in  a  whisper. 

At  this  instant  a  heavy  explosion  was  heard,  and,  n  a 
moment,  the  whole  party  were  wrapped  in  a  dense  ckiod  </ 
smoke. 

Those  below  had  endeavoured  to  blow  away  the  lismT 
by  a  small  quantity  <^  gunpowder.  The  wety  bouse  shock* 
but  the  quantity  was  not  sufficiently  grmt  to  riiattn^  ^* 
walls,  even  within;  and  the  sound  of  shoreit  at  weri  s 
minute  after  showed  that  all  was  not  free  helow. 

The  landing  opened  into  a  garret  need  as  a  iambo-  roira. 
The  three  mw  nuhed  thmiP|  Mind  M  {toMrf  Aw* 
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tore,  i^MnkB  of  beds,  chain,  an  antiquatad  wardrobe  fUlmg 
to  pieces— inytking  on  which  their  hands  fell ;  and,  in  five 
mmotei,  had  fSarmed  a  barrier  even  more  formidable  than 
the  one  beW;  a  few  cords  rendered  the  removal  a  work  of 
difficnltj  and  time. 

^Now,"  Mud  Charles  Clonent,  ^  we  shall  have  leisure  to 
escape  by  the  roof.  Can  it  be  done  easily !"  he  added,  turn- 
log  to  Torticolis. 

"  Very  easily/*  replied  the  crick*neck,  <'  except  there  will 
be  men  below  guarding  the  issoe.  We  must  make  a  long 
detour,'' 

**  Here,  Torty,'*  said  Gracchus,  seizing  a  coil  of  old  rope, 
"  take  this,  it  may  be  useful." 

With  this  anderstaoding,  Torty  led  the  way.  Gracchus 
Antibool  foUowe<l,  holding  the  girl's  hand;  while  Charles 
Clement  brought  up  the  rear,  having  quietly,  but  peremp- 
torily, taken  the  post  of  honour.  Antiboul,  whose  eyes  should 
have  been  before  him,  was  constantly  looking  behind,  for  fear 
his  friend  should  be  attacked.  The  road  they  had  taken  was 
difficult  and  dangerous.  A  narrow  flat  portion  of  the  roof 
near  the  gutter  enabled  them  to  walk  along  about  twenty 
vanla,  possmg  several  garret- windows,  and  then  they  reached 
the  edge  of  a  terraced  roof  much  below  them.  In  an  instant, 
Torty  had  fitftened  the  cord  over  to  the  terrace  below,  and 
kd  slid  down;  both  hb  master  and  Graeohus  then  assisted 
the  young  girl  to  descend. 
"  God  be  thanked,"  said  she,  "  this  is  my  house." 
'*  So  much  the  worse,"  exclaimed  Antiboul,  "  for  that 
will  be  surely  guarded." 

He  raided  the  trap  leading  below,  and  descended  the  stair 
a  ftiw  steps. 
'*  Are  there  many  persons  in  the  house  f  asked  Charles. 
"  Many,"  refdied  the  yoong  girl. 
**  At  this  instant  the  fiice  of  the  boy-waiter  peered  over 
the  edge  of  the  roof,  and  Gracchus  saw  him  turn  back  and 
signal  to  others,  disappearing  instantly. 

The  group  were  standing  round  the  trap  as  if  about  to 
descend.    By  thdr  side,  in  the  wall  of  the  lofty  house,  was 
ao  open  window.     Gracchus  drew  the  ghrl,  by  a  convulsive 
jerk,  towards  it.    In  an  instant  the  whole  party  had  entered, 
closed  the  window,  and  concealed  the  lamp.     Scarcely  had 
they  done  so,  when  a  heavy  body  alighted  near  the  window. 
In  another  instant  six  men  were  on  the  terrace,  among 
vhom  Gracchus  recognised  the  Count. 
"  Down  this  trap  ?*'  said  the  Count,  interrogatively. 
"  Yea"  replied  the  voice  of  the  boy. 
Away  went  the  pursuers,  one  after  another,  in  hot  haste 
dovn  the  staircase. 
"  Escaped,"  cried  Gracchus,  in  a  low  voice  of  triumph* 
"  Lost,"  repeated  the  girl,  recovering  her  breath,  "  we 
are  ia  the  house  we  have  just  left." 

Gracchus  and  the  whole  party  stood  still  an  instant,  over- 
vhelmed  with  astonishment.  But  all  three  were  men  of 
w'tioo.  They  passed  through  the  bed-room  they  were  in, 
and  through  another,  and  then  entered  a  narrow  dark  pas- 
sage, into  which  ten  or  twelve  similar  apartments  opened, 
as  in  so  many  old  houses  in  Paris.  Away  they  went  down 
the  stairs,  using  cantion,  though  moving  quickly,  until  they 
bad  passed  by  the  dirty  scene  of  confusion  ma4e  by  the 
blowing  Bp  c^  the  flour-bogs.  Before  them  was  an  open 
door,  that  of  a  narrow  pass^  along  the  wine-shop,  which 
was  still  crowded  with  visitors.  The  whole  party  paused 
aot,  but  slipping  down  usider  cof  er  of  the  clamorous  discus- 
sion rdativfi  to  themselves,  gained  the  street  without  diffi- 
Calty«   Itwiwanttrow,  dirtylane.    The  girl  took  the  lei49 


and  in  an  instant  more  they  were  oat  of  it.  Two  or  three 
turns,  a  rapid  motion  along,  and  a  hum  of  voices  is  heard 
before  them.  Another  minnte,  and  they  are  lost  m  a  dense 
crowd. 

It  is  the  Place  de  Greve,  in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
and  the  clock  is  striking  four,  and  still  the  tocsin  is  sound- 
ing, and  a  dull  red  glare  in  tlie  sky  shows  that  the  barriers 
are  still  burning. 

*<  The  fight  will  not  take  place  without  us,"  said  Gracchus. 

'*  Adek  will  rejoice,"  thought  Charles  Clement, 

«  What  will  Jta  say  ?"  mused  the  girl. 

'*  Not  yet !  not  yet !"  muttered  Jean  Torticolis,  as  he 
savagely  caressed  a  pistol  in  his  bosom. 

Four  persons,  four  thoughts — hope,  pleasure,  despair, 
and  revenge !  But  their  emotions  were  nothing  to  those 
working  around  them ;  for  a  nation  of  sUves  were  shaking 
off  ^he  old  man,  and  putting  on  armour  for  the  good  fight. 
The  monarchy,  shaken  in  its  foundations  by  the  Reforma- 
tion, when  men  dared  to  argue  that  a  man,  called  convention- 
ally a  king,  had  n^  right  over  our  consciences.  Themonarchy, 
rotten  from  vice  and  iniquity,  had  been  threatened  many 
times.  Paris,  ever  since  the  times  of  the  Boman  emperors^ 
has  been  the  seat  of  tumult,  debauchery,  iniquity,  and  tyranny; 
and  the  people  had  oftentimes  growled,  now  in  a  good,  now 
in  a  bad  cause,  the  days  of  the  League  and  the  Fronde  were 
not  forgotten.  Amlutious  princes  had  hitherto  used  the 
insurrection  and  the  emeute  to  serve  their  pnrposes ;  the 
people  were  about  to  use  it  now  for  their  own. 

CHAFTEB  17. 
m  TBlBTKBirrH  W  JULY,  

In  a  few  moments  the  party  formed  a  little  knot,  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  dense  crowd.  The  girl  leaned  heavily 
on  the  arm  of  Gracchus. 

"  What  must  we  do  with  you  ?"  said  Antiboul,  addressing 
her  kindly. 

"  I  must  not  go  home ;  he  will  find  me,"  she  answered 
with  instinctive  terror,  though  not  without  a  feeling  of 


"  Hum,"  replied  Gracchus ;  **  she  must  go  to  your  pkce, 
Charles,  until  our  return." 

"  It  is  free  for  you,"  said  Charles  Clement,  turning  to  her'; 
♦*  there  you  will  be  perfectly  safe," 

'*  'Tis  best  to  go  while  there  is  a  chance,"  interrupted 
Antiboul.  "  Torty,  take  you  this  young  girl  to  the  Bue 
Grenelle ;  show  her  how  to  find  rest  and  food,  and  then  re- 
join us." 

"  Where  will  you  be  ?"  said  Jean  Torticolis. 

"  You  see  yon  dirty  cafe — ^there  will  we  breakfast,  anon ; 
for  the  night-work  has  made  me  hungry." 

"  I  shall  find  you  there  !" 

"  Wait  for  us,  if  you  do  not  find  us  ;  and  now  go,  and 
mind  you  take  care  of  this  girl," 

*'  How  shall  I  thank  you  f  said  the  young  creature, 
gratefully. 

"  We  will  talk  of  that  at  a  iuture  time,"  replied  Gracchus, 
motioning  to  Jean  to  lead  her  away,  and  watching  her  un- 
til quite  out  of  sight. 

Left  alone,  the  two  young  men  fell  back  to  gaze  on  the 
crowd.  The  whole  place  was  one  dense  mass  of  men,  of  all 
ages,  and  almost  every  station.  There  were  the  bone  and 
rag  pickers,  the  water-carriers,  the  market-men  and  market- 
women,  the  errand  lads,  the  workmen,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  faubourgs  and  outskirts,  the  small  and  great  shopkeepers^ 
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and  nearly  all  armed  with  pistol  or  sword,  gun  or  pike. 
They  stood  in  dense  groups,  talking  violently  and  loudly. 
They  complained  of  famine  and  want  of  work,  of  the  dear- 
ness  of  provisions,  of  the  forestallers  and  storers  np  of  food. 
Their  rage  against  hoarders  was  great.  They  spoke  against 
Besenval,  against  3Ionsieur,  against  the  Count  D'Artois, 
against  Marie  Antionette;  while  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
Necker,  and  ^he  AssemWy,  received  all  their  praises. 

"Why  they  were  collected  in  arms,  and  what  they  were 
going  to  do,  no  man  seemed  to  know.  All  felt  that  arms 
and  strength  were  necessary,  hut  no  act  had  yet  been  de- 
termined on.     The  ftiture  was  dark  and  uncertain. 

Charles  Clement  and  Gracchus  Antiboul  moved  from 
group  to  group,  talking,  listening,  and  enforcing  hope  and 
cheerfulness  into  their  minds,  and  letting  drop  these  burn- 
ing words  which  open  up  once  now  and  then  to  the  people 
a  sense  of  their  power.  Power  they  have,  and  all  Uiat 
exists.  But  they  know  it  not.  No  tyranny,  no  king,  kaiser, 
aristocracy,  or  priesthood,  that  ever  crushed  and  blinded 
the  masses,  conld  have  resisted  one  second  the  knowledge 
by  the  people  of  their  strength.  This  is  the  secret  why 
those  in  high  places  will  not  educate  or  teach.  The  people 
would  learn  the  tremendousness  of  their  own  power,  and  the 
few  be,  as  they  should  be — nothing  more  than  men. 

"  The  reign  of  despotism  is  over,"  said  Gracchus,  examin- 
ing the  groups,  and  after  listening  for  some  time  to  their 
words.  "  Paris  is  awake.  If  Versailles  but  hold  out,  and 
the  Parliament  of  the  nation  be  true,  France  is  free  at  last." 

"  Not  yet,"  replied  Charles  Clement,  shaking  his  head; 
"  out  of  so  rotten  a  state  nothing  good  can  come  at  once.  This 
day  liberty  may  lay  her  foundations,  but  she  will  do  no  more." 

Antiboul  sadly  shook  his  head,  as  if  he  thought  there  was 
more  truth  than  he  liked  to  onn  in  these  words.  His  reply 
was  evidently  to  change  the  subject  of  discourse. 

•*  While  these  good  people  wait  for  the  electors  to  reach 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  let  us  breakfast."  And  he  turned  to- 
wards the  cale  pointed  out  by  him  to  Jean  Tortioolis. 

It  was  now  broad  daylight ;  indeed,  it  had  been  so  for  nearly 
two  hours.  Along  the  quays,  around  the  Communal  Palace, 
in  all  the  adjacent  streets,  was  the  busy  hum  of  men. 

At  this  hour,  all  Paris  was  in  commotion.  Many  were 
already  armed,  but  more  were  looking  for  arms.  It  was 
chiefly  for  this  purpose  that  the  masses  were  congregated 
round  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  They  demanded  organisation 
and  arms.  It  was  announced  that  the  electors  were  con- 
voked for  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  wishes  of 
the  people  should  be  attended  to.  This  gave  them  some- 
thing to  expect,  and  hence  kept  them  quiet. 

Every  moment,  however,  the  agitation  increased.  The 
news  came  that  the  Bastile  had  pointed  its  cannon  on  the 
town ;  that  the  forces  of  the  king  were  concentrating  round 
Paris ;  that  the  people  were  about  to  be  attacked. 

"  To  arms !  give  us  arms,"  replied  the  people. 

"  Strange  delay,"  said  Gracchus ;  "  these  lazy  citizens, 
instead  of  being  at  their  posts  all  night,  make  the  people 
play  anti-chamber  waiters.*' 

"  Trust  them,"  replied  Charles  Clement;  "  they  are  con- 
ferring elsewhere  what  shall  be  done." 

"  Say,  rather,  how  they  may  trick  and  foil  the  generous 
emotions  of  the  masses." 

**  Let  us  see  before  we  judge.  Be  not  unjust  to  the  hour- 
geaitie'* 

Gracchus  made  an  indescribable  grimace,  and  then  turned 
into  the  coffee-room,  the  upper  apartment  of  which  looked 
out  on  the  Place. 


The  scene  thence  was  vivid  in  the  extreme— a  VA  of  Inuk, 
hats,  caps,  of  bare  rude  hair,  of  upturned  £Mies,  gaung  ebieBy 
at  the  clock.  Pikes,  guns,  stidcs,  bars  of  iron,  and  every 
instrument  which  ingenuity  could  devise,  were  in  Uuii  hiodi. 
Some  had  gun-barrels,  others,  rusty  swords;  some,  fliik; 
some,  scythes — ^these  were  workmen  from  the  eatskirti,  vho 
had  come  in  during  the  night. 

"  "Where  are  the  echevins?"  they  cried. 

"  Where  are  the  electors?" 

"  Where  is  the  provost  of  the  merchants?" 

"  They  laugh  at  us." 

«  Go  ask  Marie  Lonchamps  where  is  Monsieur  de  Fks- 
selles,"  sidd  another,  sarcastically. 

"  But,  mestires  the  electors  must  breakfast,"  excUimed 
another. 

"  And  our  wives,  who  are  hungry," 

**  And  our  children,  who  are  starving.'* 

"  Down  with  the  electors !" 

"To  the  Bastile!" 

"Tothelnvalides!" 

But  all  these  cries  led  to  nothing.  The  people  contenud 
themselves  with  bawling,  screaming,  and  haUooing ;  bat  thcr 
waited.     The  hour  was  not  yet  come. 

The  clock  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  struck  seven. 

The  multitude 'seemed  to  take  a  long  breath,  for  tiiej 
had  only  another  to  wait. 

In  the  upper  room,  the  two  friends  found  a  number  of  men 
congregated,  to  whom  Gracchus  Antiboul  gave  a  fiuuiliar 
nod  of  the  head  as  he  entered. 

«  The  hour  has  struck,"  said  a  small,  dirty  icftn,  w^^ 
strong  emphasis,  but  in  a  whisper. 

**  It  has,"  replied  Gracchus,  seating  himself. 

*<Man  has  found  out  the  problem,"  continued  the  speaka, 
"  that  life  is  freedom,  and  that  shivery  ia  death.  I^t  bio 
fix  it  in  his  memory." 

"  You  speak  rightly;  but  will  he  fix  it  f  oontinned  Anli- 
boul. 

"  When  he  has  done  justice  on  his  enemies.  To  coo* 
struct,  you  must  destroy.  To  save  tlie  body,  you  must  ksf 
off  a  limb.  Cut  down,  exterminate  your  enemies,  root  awl 
branch ;  there  will  then  be  hope  for  humanity." 

"  Surely  you  would  not  slay  them  ?"  observed  Chsrks 
Clement,  coldly. 

The  other  looked  at  him  with  the  tenacity  and  fixednes 
of  a  wild  cat,  ere  he  replied,  which  he  did  in  a  proverh- 
"Mort  la  bite,  mart  U  vcnin,*** 

"  That  is  a  hard  doctrine,"  continued  Charles.  **  De- 
stroy the  weapons  of  our  adversaries,  but  spare  their  per- 
sons." 

"  Spare  not  at  all,"  said  the  little  dirty  man,  hotJj; 
"  have  they  not  killed?  have  they  not  alayed?  have  tiiej 
not  murdered  us  ?    Have  they  ever  spared  na  ?" 

"  They  have  not ;  but  our  object  is  not  to  copy  thfir  \ 
crimes,  but  to  replace  them  by  something  better,"  answiw 
Charles  Clement;  and  leaving  Graochua  Aniibonl  ia  cee-  ' 
versation  with  Marat,  he  moved  to  the  windo*,  and  looked 
out  upon  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

The  scene  of  the  most  wonderful  eventa  in  French  his- 
tory, this  building,  by  its  massive  and  majestic  appeanwf. 
would  seem  to  have  been  erected  to  hM.  <ni  agaiast  tJ* 
tempest,  and  the  ruder  attacks  of  popular  commotioia. 

The  origin  of  the  erection  is  tnuied  ba<i  to  a  vwr  dis- 
tant period.    In  the  year  1190,  in  the  reign  «f  Holip  -^»* 
>,  when  aristocracy  and  $eiffnewr*  vere  in  thdrgfety* 


*  When  a  serpent  is  dead,  it  tfti^ga  B«t 
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then  the  trader  andilw  mercliant  were  considered  fair  game 
to  pitlige ;  when  Jews  were  roasted  in  the  name  of  Christi- 
anity as  an  excose  to  rob  them,  there  was  formed  a  com- 
pany, which  went  by  the  name  of  the  Hante  Parisienne,    A 
vfridique  and  learned  historian  saith: — "  This  corporation, 
which  the  pillaging  of  the  ieignewn  rendered  as  necessary 
as  are  the  associations  called  Caravans  among  the  Bedonin- 
Arabs,  enjoyed  some  privileges,  the  advantages  of  which 
were  shared  by  the  merchants  of  another  connty,  who  asso- 
ciated with  them,  or  who  were,  as  was  then  said,  hanses,^^ 
The  corporation  was  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  trade 
of  Paris  by  water.  For  greater  convenience,  they  determined 
to  baild  a  port,  and,  for  this  purpose,  demanded  permission 
to  levy,  for  one  year,  on  divers  merchandizes,  certain  con- 
tributions.    On  a  boat  loaded  with  wine  above  bridge,  two 
sous ;  on  every  boat  of  wine  going  to  Paris,  five  sous  ;  on 
every  boat  of  salt  going  to  Paris,  five  sous  ;  on  every  boat 
of  herrings,  four   sous ;  of  merain,  three  sous ;  of  wood, 
twelve  deniers  ;  of  hay,  two  deniers ;  of  com,  three  deniers. 
But,  like  most  bodies,  to  whom  some  power  is  given,  the 
iToMtf  Parisienne  aspired  to  much  more.     lu  1220,  they 
bought  of  Philip  Augustus,  for  an  annual  rent-charge  of 
three  hondred  livres,  les  criages  de  Paris ^  or  the  cries  of  the 
pood  and  debcnnaire  city  of  Paris,  with  right  to  appoint  or 
dismiss  criers,  and  fix  measures.     They  acquired  also  in 
entire  property  the  place  where  the  criers  congregated.  At 
the  same  time,  they  were  granted  the  right  ot  la  petite  ju^eet 
of  lots  and  aales,  and  judgment  of  all  misdemeanours,  except 
the  making  of  base  money  and  criminal  offences,  which  the 
king  reserved  to  himself  the  pleasure  of  adjudicating. 

Thns  we  have  the  first  phase  of  Parisian  submission  to 
the  lourpeciiief  from  whose  rule,  vainly,  have  they  striven 
lo  be  delivered  ever  since. 

But  in  1258,  they  rose  higher,  for  Etienne,  Provost  of 
Paris,  in  a  police  ordonnance,  gave  to  the  chief  of  the  con- 
jfoie  de  la  mareliandise  de  Paris,  otherwise  Hanse  Pari- 
titnaey  the  title  of  the  Prevot  des  marchands  de  Paris,  and 
eren  of  echevins,  while  the  Parliament  of  Paris  called  the 
Provost,  maitre  des  echevins  de  Paris,  And  thus  it  became 
iitemantcipalbody.  Andwhenthe  Dauphin  thought  toneglect 
the  Stat«d-6«neral,  and  follow  bad  ministers,  Stephen  March, 
provost  of  the  merchants,  showed  his  power,  by  forcing  the 
Ut  utenant-General  of  the  kingdom  to  recall  the  States- 
general,  and  give  up  an  ill-advised  policy.  This  Stephen's 
^ours  were  the  tricolour — ^blue,  silver,  and  white. 

But  messieurs  the  echevins  must  needs  have  a  house  to 
oeet  in,  and  the  first  of  which  any  record  exists  was  situated 
B  the  Valine  de  Misere,  near  the  place  of  the  great  Chate- 
^.  It  was  called  the  maison  de  la  marchandise.  Soon 
fter,  they  moved  to  one  at  a  very  short  distance  therefrom, 
ear  the  Church  of  Siunt  Leufroi,  and  which  was  called  the 
nrloucr  aux  bourgeois;  and  then,  again,  they  moved  to  a 
lace  near  the  enclos  des  Jacobins,  between  the  place  St. 
Gchel  and  the  Bue  St.  Jacques,  in  a  kind  of  fortification, 
takings  part  of  the  wall  of  the  town. 

On  the  7th  day  of  July,  1357,  the  bourgeob  of  Paris 
seined  to  feel  that  the  time  was  come  to  fix  themselves 
iailv,  and  they  bought  a  house,  formerly  belonging  to 
hilip  AngnatuSy  called  the  Maison  aux  piliers,  because  it 
afi  supported  on  huge  pillars.  This  house  was  situated  on 
sa  Place  de  Grdve,  where  ever  since  has  been  the  Hotel 
e  Vine,  or  House  of  the  City.  This  building,  called  also 
fgitan  au  Dawpkin,  sufficed,  with  repairs,  for  the  conveni- 
aee  of  the  citizens ;  but,  in  1532,  in  an  ambitions  moment, 
Mj  muitrtook  sn  erection  which  rose  vast  and  mighty,  and^ 


on  the  13th  July,  1533,  the  first  stone  of  the  present  Hotel 
de  Ville  was  laid  by  Pierre  de  Viole,  provost  of  the  merchants, 
to  be  finished  in  1G05,  by  the  varied  exertions  of  Dominique 
Boccordo,  called  Cortone,  of  Francois  l^liron,  and  Andr^  du 
Cerceau. 

Such  was  the  history  of  the  building,  which  this  day  was 
about  seeking  to  deceive  and  trick  the  people. 

It  struck  eight  o'clock. 

The  electors  of  the  City  of  Paris  were  announced  as  sitting. 

•*  Breakfast  is  ready,"  said  the  shrill  voice  of  Jean  Tor- 
ticolis,  at  his  master's  elbow. 

"Have  you  taken  the  girl  home  safely?"  replied  Charles 
Clement. 

"Quite,"  answered  Torticolis. 

Charles  Clement  glanced  at  the  table,  where  breakfast 
awaited  him,  and  saw  that  ifarat  was  about  to  join  them  in 
their  repast. 

"A  fourth  plate,"  said  he,  turning  to  the  waiter. 

"For  whom  ?"  cried  Gracchus. 

"For  Jean,"replied  Charles,  with  an  imperceptible  glance 
at  Marat. 

Grraochus  Antiboul  bit  his  lip,  but  made  no  remark 
though  he  fully  felt  the  reproach  of  his  friend's  manner. 

The  four  sat  down  to  breakfast  in  view  of  the  Place  de 
Gr^ve.  The  multitude  was  more  compact,  thick,  and  menac- 
ing than  it  hod  been  even  all  night.  The  electors  were 
already  sitting,  and  none  seemed  inclined  to  give  them  long 
time  for  deliberation. 

But  the  crowd  were  silent  and  noisy  by  turns.  There 
seemed  fuglemen  among  the  mass,  who  gave  the  word  of 
command.  Suddenly,  the  eye  of  Charles  Clement  fell  upon 
a  window  on  the  end  of  the  Place,  they  being  on  ih^palier 
directly  facing  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

The  window  was  situated  on  the  second  floor,  and  a  muff 
leaned  over  the  sill,  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat  upon  his  head. 
Every  five  minutes  he  moved  his  hat,  and  then  the  shouting 
arose.  The  window  was  that  of  the  room  in  which  were 
met  several  of  the  unknown  persons  who  instigated  and 
guided  the  insurrection. 

Presently  a  man  entered  the  brcakfiist  room,  and  ap« 
preached  Marat. 

"  The  electors  are  betraying  us,"  he  said. 

"  How  ?"  replied  Marat,  wiping  his  mouth  leisurely. 

"  They  are  discussing  the  urgency  of  forming  a  civic 
guard,  and  are  ordering  the  crowds  to  disperse  quietly." 

"  Let  them  disperse,"  continued  Marat. 

"  Where  ?"  said  Legendre,  the  butcher. 

"  There  are  arms  concealed  in  St.  Lazare." 

"  They  shall  go  to  St,  Lazare." 

"  The  Invalidcs,"  added  the  dirty  doctor,  "  are  a  perfect 
arsenal." 

"  To  the  Invalides,"  responded  Legendre. 

«  And  the  Bastile  ?*'  inquired  J^Ioiat,  drinking  with  Grac- 
chus. 

"  Has  drawn  up  its  pontAevis,  and  pointed  its  guns  on 
the  town  and  fiiubourg." 

"  And  the  foreign  troops  ?" 

"  No  man  knows  where  they  are." 

"  Be  sure  they  are  near  at  hand;  be  sure  the  bloodhounds 
of  tyranny  and  aristocracy  are  not  afar  off.    Be  ready." 

Legendre  made  a  significant  sign,  and  rushed  out,  fol- 
lowed by  about  a  dozen  men,  who  had  closed  round  the 
speakers,  and  kept  their  conversation  private. 

Charles  Clement,  Gracchus,  Marat,  and  Jean,  in9ve4 
anxiously  to  the  window* 
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The  inert  and  inactive  crowd  were  stiD.  They  were,  as 
Qsnal,  waiting  for  eTents.  Rnmonrs  were  circulating  that 
the  electors  were  playing  the  game  of  power,  and  discussing 
the  armament  of  a  city  guard,  as  much  to  repress  the  peo- 
ple, as  to  defend  themselves  from  the  aggressions  of  the 
Court. 

Presently  a  fiiint  cry  rose  at  a  given  signal  from  one  quar- 
ter. 

**Awt  InwHides!"  cried  a  shrill  voice. 

A  perfect  roar  succeeded,  and,  with  one  accord,  a  mass 
of  seven  thousand  men  and  more  made  for  the  Qnai. 

*<  Aux  Invalides !"  repeated  they,  in  a  thousand  voices. 

"  We  are  heing  betrayed !     To  arms !  to  arms.'* 

Another  cry  then  arose. 

**Au  convent  de  St,  Lazare  !  " 

"  To  St.  Lazare,"  repeated  the  crowd,  many  of  whom 
started  back. 

The  scene  was  now  striking  in  the  extreme.  On  the  side 
towards  the  qucd,  the  column,  rushing  to  take  possession  of 
the  Invalides,  had  started  in  such  a  hurry  as  to  get  jammed 
together  in  an  inconvenient  manner.  There  were  unshaven 
faces,  pale  and  haggard  with  their  night's  watching,  and 
with  dearth  of  food ;  there  were  bearded  countenances,  full 
of  determination  and  fierceness,  and  hope,  and  enthusiasm ; 
there  were  boys  and  lads  rushing  to  the  conflict  from  mere 
loye  of  excitement;  there  were  women,  with  waving  hair, 
savage  countenances,  suffering  forms,  and  with  death  and 
starvation  in  their  eyes,  who  had  joined  the  rest,  to  urge 
them  on  to  do  and  to  act.  And  all  cried  aloud  the  various 
popular  cries  of  the  day. 

The  issue  bebg  narrow,  many,  half-soffocated  ^th  posh- 


ing and  driving,  came  back;  and,  mshing  through  thenar- 
row  streets  which  led  from  the  Phioe  de  (Mre,  soon  nc- 
ceeded  in  thus  heading  the  main  cdnmn. 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  Place  de  Grdve  was  com- 
pletely empty. 

•*  They  are  at  work,"  said  Marat. 

^  Yes,**  replied  Gracchus  AntibonI,  **  and  we  most  go 
aid  them." 

« Bather  let  us  go  to  temper  their  violence,*'  answered 
Charles  Clement. 

"  Stay,'*  said  Marat,  looking  snspicioQaly  at  them,  **  they 
will  soon  be  back ;  and  here  it  is  men  of  head  are  wanted." 

"  Nay,"  answered  Charles,  "  I  cannot  stay.  The  Inn- 
lides  will  be  attacked.    I  must  be  near  at  hand.** 

Gracchus  Antiboul  knew  that  his  friend  referred  to  tHe 
proximity  of  the  Rue  Dominique,  to  the  scene  of  action,  and 
he  nodded  assent. 

"  Wait  you  us  here,"  said  he,  addressing  T(niioolis;  "  wf 
shall  rejoin  you  anon." 

The  two  friends  went  down  into  the  Place,  which  va 
sc^in  beginning  to  fill,  in  time  to  see  Flesselles,  Provost  (4 
the  Merchants,  go  in  to  the  electors  at  their  bidding. 

"  See,"  said  Gracchus,  in  a  whisper,  and  pointing  vit^ 
his  finger. 

**  Count  Leopold,"  replied  Charles  Clement. 

The  Count  was,  indeed,  standing  in  the  middle  of  tk 
Place,  in  conversation  with  M.  Brown,  the  police  spy,  dres$e<i 
in  his  holiday  suit. 

The  friends,  though  strangely  pozaled,  mode  no  deliT ; 
but,  turning  the  comer  of  the  Place,  entered  a  stray  wiiift 
de  place^  and  drove  to  the  Bne  Dominiqne. 
(To  be  continued. J 


THE    VALLEY. 


tNoTB— A  oonntry  bard,  two  or  three  years  ago,  was  singularly  called  to  hear  reo{ted,in  one  of  his  home  pattiur«s,a  piece  firom  the  pes  si 
Laroartina.  Broken  as  the  translation  was,  it  seemed  to  strike  »  kindred  chord,  fle  asked  for  an  English  Tervioa ;  b«  then  rkymed  it ««' 
now,  publicly  thanking  the  poet  for  sentiments  so  masically  mingled,  most  sincerely.does  he  hope  Uie  author  may  be  sarad  latter  rcAst 
tions,  that  the  "  peace  of  the  ?ale"  has  been  exchanged  for  the  strifbe  of  the  cit^.] 

DisousTEU  and  weary  of  Earth's  promised  bliss- 
Farewell  bid  to  Life,  Time's  short  worship  is  past ; 

O  mot  me,  dear  vale,  of  my  infancy,  this— 
Thy  retreat  for  one  day  to  prepare  for  my  last. 


The  close  narrow  path  of  the  valley  is  here ; 

On  the  sides  of  the  hill  hang  the  thick  bosky  shade. 
Which  falls  o'er  my  head,  bat  infuses  not  fear. 

And  my  silence  and  peace  its  gloom  cannot  invade. 

« 
There  two  hidden  rills,  beneath  arches  of  green. 

Trace  their  serpent-like  coarse  through  the  valley'sdim  day; 
A  distance  asunder  these  streamlets  are  seen, 

Then  they  blend  their  twin  waters,  and  roll  on  their  way. 

Unlike  the  twin  streams,  which  now  mingle  in  one, 
My  current's  diverted,  no  more  to  return ; 

Still  fresh  is  their  flow,  while  my  pulses  slow  run, 
And  Life's  turbid  drops  fall  into  Death's  urn. 

The  rinple*s  sweet  cadence,  the  shades  which  embower. 
Enchain  me  all  dav  on  the  banks  of  their  streams. 

Like  a  mother's  soft  hush,  in  the  hillabjr  hour — 
The  soul,  like  the  babe,  seeks  repose  in  its  dreams. 

Enshrouded  in  silence,  with  bulwarks  of  wood, 

With  a  bounded  horizon  sufRcient  for  me, 
With  the  stream  and  the  sky,  my  heart  says  it  is  good. 

And,  amidst  smiling  Nature,  I  sing,  and  am  f^. 

I've  seen  too  much,  felt  too  much,  loved  too  mueh,  too ; 

The  watera  of  Lethe  my  spirits  shall  oalm ; 
Sweet  shadows  like  these  hide  the  world  from  my  view 

Fw)fE9UulaeM  henoefvrtb  l^  Momory's  lialm, 


My  soul  quaffs  oblivion,  my  heart  drinks  i 
The  hum  of  the  world  dies  away  on  the  gale  ; 

Like  a  sound  spent  by  distance,  heard  just  at  its  doee^ 
Which  informs,  but  distuibs  not,  the  peaoe  of  the  vak. 

From  hence  I  view  Life,  through  a  luminous  haze. 
Vanish  swiftly  away  to  the  past's  fleetinjr  abov : 

Love,  mocking  remains,  with  her  sao-eetiiog  raya, 
like  the  bliss  of  our  dream  when  the  viaion  ia  o*er. 

In  this  verdurous  spot,  0,  then,  rest  thee  awlul*  : 
As  the  traveller  returns  with  sweet  hopes  in  his  breast, 

A  moment  sits  down  on  his  own  village  stile. 
And  surveys  from  the  hill  the  sweet  home  of  lua  rest 

Like  him,  from  our  shoes,  let  us  shake  off  the  <^y. 

We  can  never,  no  never,  Life's  journey  repeat ; 
like  him,  let  as  breathe  at  the  end  of  oar  way, 

A  foretaste  of  quiet  eternally  sweet 

With  light  and  with  shadow  Tjme  mooka  all  iky  Itie. 

False  boons  all  around  flee,  no  more  to  retam  ; 
But  the  valley's  dear  worship  b  free  from  all  atrife. 

And  Solitude's  hynms  the  soul  lovea  to  leani« 

Days,  shaded  and  shortened,  like  Autumn's  sere  bovn. 
Or  the  slope  of  yon  hills,  now  fkdin^  in  rlooin ; 

Hope  leaves  thee,  aad  Love  seeks  ont  Uraao  rosy  hovcs^ 
And  alone  thou  desoendeat  the  patU  of  tho  toiab. 

May  I  hope  some  of  the  spirit  ^  this  beavtifU 
remainsy  altnough  the  garb  may  be  ^tet^ue* 
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POETS  AND  POETRY. 


The  poets  are  detennined  to  extirpate  the  idea  pro- 
mulgated some  time  since,  that  the  age  is  practical  and 
non-poetical;  bat  it  was  held  otherwise,  in  current  phra- 
seology, a  few  years  ago.      Onr  age  was  supposed  to 
We  risen  over  the  ornamental  in  literature,  and  to  be 
an  entirely  practical,  mechanical,  railway,  and  steam-en- 
gine age  in  everything.     Some  daring  versifiers  endea- 
Toured  in  reply  to  show  that  there  was  poetry  in  rails 
and  locomotives,  and  that  the  triumphs  of  mechanical 
skill  were  parts  of  a  great  poem.     The  achievements  of 
the  Stevensons,  the  Lockes,  and  other  leaders  in  the 
armies  of  navies,  are,  doubtless,  more  beneficial  to  the 
world — and  form  worthier  themes  for  poets'  lays  than 
the  Tictories  of  half  the  leaders  of  men  to  slaughter,  past 
or  present.  The  siege  by  the.  London  and  North-western, 
or  the  Midlands,  of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  both  of 
wliich  they  have  taken,  might  form  a  subject  for  an 
Iliad;  but  where  is  Homer  ?     And  would  shareholders, 
speculators,  and  directors,  reward  the  bard  who  sung 
tlicir  triumphs,  as  their  ancestors  paid  for  the  rehearsal 
of  their  victories  and  their  crimes,  with  silver  cups  and 
gold  chains  ?     It  is  a  doubtful  question;  although  there 
is  poetry  in  the  subject,  the  world  may  not  pay  for  its 
extraction.     The  locomotion  of  the   age   should   not 
cramp  its  imaginative  tendencies.  Men  should  not  love 
natme  less,  because  they  may  see  more  natural  objects 
now  than  formerly  in  the  same  cost  of  time,  and  a  less 
cost  of  money.    Steam-power  has  opened  up  the  connti7 
to  the  town,  and  made  the  country  better  acquainted 
vith  the  town.     It  brings  men  nearer  to  each  other, 
i^d  should  in  that  way  expand  at  once  the  heart  and 
the  mind — ^thc  intcUectnal  and  the  moral  powers.  Ro- 
bert Bums  was  not  less  a  poet  after  he  had  trarersed 
the  greater  part  of  Scotland,  than  when  his  knowledge 
of  his  country  was  bounded  by  the  Carriok  hills  and 
the  bay  of  Ayr.     Oliver  Goldsmith  wrote  the  "  De- 
serted ViDage"  after  he  had  wandered  over  part  of  the 
Continent.     Byron  was  a  poet  on  the  banks  of  Don 
and  by  the  springs  of  Dee ;  but  he  remembered  "Dark 
Lochna-Gar"  amongst  the  isles  of  Greece  and  on  the 
plains  of  Italy.     The  extension  of  the  power  to  travel 
and  the  habit  of  travelling  can  neither  reduce  the  nnm- 
her  of  poets  nor  injure  the  quality  of  their  poetiy.    The 
1^'udencies  should  be  of  precisely  an  opposite  character. 
Steam  power  is  not,  therefore,  the  enemy  of  imaginative 
vorks,  and  the  destroyer  of  ideas;  but  those  who  deem 
the  days  of  great  intellectual  trophies  for  ever  past, 
Qow  recede  from  the  accusation  against  steam,  and  de- 
h'heraiely  put  us  down  as  a  generation  of  Mammon- 
worshippers.      The  anxiety  evinced  by  poets  to  he- 
<^me  pensioners  almost  justifies  the  statement,  and 
leaves  the  rule   without    exception  apparently;    but 
only  spparentlj;  for  there  never  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred any  period  in  time's  passage  when  intellectual 
exertions  were  more  i^preciated,  and  would  be  more 
independently  rewarded,   than  in  this   1848;    if  the 
crisis  were  past  that  affects  publishers  more  serious- 
1?  than  cotton-spinners,   or  colonial  planters.      The 
number  of  volumes  in  verse  issued  during  this  dull 
jear  indicate  that  the  poets  or  versifiers  do  not  despair 
cf  the  world,  and  refuse  to  consider  their  art  proscribed. 
L  lai]ge  pcoportigs  of  thes^  little  books  should  "  uerei 


have  seen  the  light,"  and  never  will  see  much  of  It 
until  their  eyes  be  opened  by  the  cutting  up  of  a  waste- 
paper  merchant's  light  porter.  A  still  larger  proportion 
contain  creditable  writing,  likely  to  amuse  or  gratify 
the  author's  friends,  and  thus  to  justify  their  publication; 
for  a  man  who  can  afford  the  cost,  who  enjoys  sufilcient 
ability  in  literature  to  rise  over  "  the  ridiculous," 
and  who  is  a  respectable  versifier,  will  scarcely  meet 
"  a  hobby"  calculated  to  afford  more  excitement  or 
pleasure  at  a  moderate  cost,  than  printing  and  publish- 
ing. It  is  an  immeasurably  more  intellectual  pursuit 
than  any  of  those  by  which  half  the  young  men  of 
fortune  ensure  their  future  embarrassment.  It  stands 
next  to  the  formation  of  pleasure  grounds — ^small,  com- 
pact, botanic  gardens,  open  to  the  neighbourhood,  which 
is  a  very  sensible  mode  of  attaining  popularity;  and,  if 
assiduously  pursued  in  the  vicinity  of  a  small  borough, 
saves  its  cost  in  lawyers'  and  tavern  bills  at  the  elec- 
tion. A  poet  in  these  circumstances,  of  respectable 
talent  and  not  very  high  genius,  should  certainly  write, 
print,  and  publish.  He  must  not  expect  sales.  He 
does  not  want  profit  from  rearing  pheasants.  He 
need  not  look  for  it  from  making  verses.  But  he 
can  bind  up  the  copies  neatly,  and  enclose  them,  with 
compliments,  to  the  families  of  two  or  three  hundred 
friends,  who  will  place  his  book  amongst  the  annuals, 
and  the  young  ladies  will  read  it.  There  may  be 
more  than  pleasure  in  this  kind  of  amusement — it 
may  generate  good.  All  the  "respectable  volumes" 
are  benevolent,  and  they  may  help  to  form  good  resolu- 
tions, and  BOW  the  seed  of  good  actions  in  barren  minds. 
We  very  decidedly  encourage  this  class  of  publications; 
exactly  as  we  think  it  a  noble  characteristic  of  our  times, 
that  young  men  of  the  necessary  pecuniary  means  build 
yachts,  and  go  on  long  crusades  of  science,  over  the 
broadest  and  most  distant  seas — ^making  themselves 
messengers  of  amity  and  friendship  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 

We  do  not  expect  many  works  from  that  class  of 
travellers  equal  to  "  The  Crescent  and  the  Cross" — and 
we  do  not  anticipate  many  ever-living  volumes  like  "Cow- 
per's  Poems" — ^from  the  verse-making  coteries;  but 
much  good  may  be  done  without  rising  to  the  pinnacles 
of  fame.  If,  however,  the  cost  be  an  objed;,  or  the 
writer  wants  to  make  a  crutch  of  literature,  we  strongly 
urge  the  non-publication  of  merely  respectable  poetry. 
Mediocrity  will  only  dash  his  hopes,  and  secure  a  con- 
siderable loss.  Poets^  unfortunately,  seldom  cherish  a 
doubt  privately,  whatever  opinion  they  express  publicly, 
regarding  the  value  of  their  works ;  and  they  should 
therefore  always  be  guided  in  this  position  by  the  advice 
of  invidious  and  ill-natured  friends. 

We  strenuously  contend  against  the  gloomy  notion 
that  imaginative  power,  and  the  feelings  that  make  poetry, 
are  fading  from  amongst  us.  The  statement  is  utterly 
untrue,  and  can  only  originate  in  an  utter  ignorance  of 
the  present  and  a  wilful  worshipping  of  the  past.  Mr. 
Pickering,  of  London,  has  been  recently  fortunate  in 
showing  to  those  who  are  inclined  to  inquire,  the  hol- 
lowness  of  that  accusation  against  our  iron  age,  as 
grumblers  style  it.  The  uppermost  volume  that  WQ 
hav6|  on  a  pretty  large  pile,  ia  entitled 
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'POETS  AND  POETRY.— POEMS  BY  WBA.  GKEENWELL. 


POBMS  BY  DORA.  QREENWELL,* 
The  authoress  says  nothing  for  herself;  not  a  word  of 
preface— not  a  syllable  of  introduction— not  a  sentence 
of  dedication.  The  only  information  given  regarding  the 
volume  is  the  single  word  "Poems;"  and  the  poetess 
merely  adds  her  card,  "Dora  Greenwell."  We  like  this 
bare,  independent  way  of  coming  before  the  public. 
There  is  no  pretence  of  advice  given  by  kind  friends  and 
indulgent  acquaintances  for,  or  against,  publishing. 
There  is  no  excuse  offered  from  the  youth  or  inexperi- 
ence of  the  writer.  The  lady  throws  down  her  poems, 
and  bids  the  world  judge  them  as  it  dare,  refuse  or  ac- 
cept them  for  their  worth,  and  they  are  worth  much  in 
themselves,  and  even  more,  it  may  be,  for  their  future 
promise.  This  ballad  is  unnatural ;  and  we  learn  from 
it  that  the  poetess  is  young  yet,  or  was  very  young  when 
the  ballad  was  written : — 

« *  Bo  ye  tliiak  of  the  days  that  are  gone,  Jeanie, 

As  ye  sit  by  your  fire  at  night? 
Do  ye  wish  that  the  Mom  might  bring  back  the  time. 

When  your  heart  and  your  step  were  light?* 
**  *  I  think  of  the  days  that  are  gone,  Eobin, 

And  all  that  I  joyed  in  then, 
But  the  fairest  that  ever  arose  on  me 

I  have  never  wished  back  again.' 
*"  Do  ye  think  of  the  hopes  that  are  gone,  Jeanie  P 

As  ye  sit  by  your  fire  at  night, 
Do  ye  reckon  them  o*er,  as  they  fiided  feuit, 

like  buds  in  an  early  blight  ?' 
*' '  I  think  of  the  hopes  that  are  gone,  Bobin, 

But  I  mourn  not  their  stay  was  fleet, 
Por  th^  fell  as  the  leaves  of  the  red  Bose  fall, 

That  even  in  Ming  are  sweet.* 
**  *  Do  ye  think  of  the  friends  that  are  gone,  Jeame  P 

As  ye  sit  by  your  fire  at  night. 
Do  ye  wish  they  were  round  you  again  once  more, 

By  the  hearth  that  they  made  so  bright  ?* 
**  *  I  think  of  the  friends  that  are  gone,  Bobin, 

They  are  dear  to  my  heart  as  then. 
But  the  best  and  the  dearest  among  them  all, 
I  have  never  wished  back  again!*  '* 

The  human  being  is  miserable  who  never  thinks  of 
gone  days,  that  they  might  be  restored;  of  withered 
hopes,  that  they  might  come  back  in  their  young  fresh- 
ness ;  of  parted  friends,  that  they  might  return  again 
for  but  a  little  while  with  their  lost  kindness.  To  think 
of  the  past,  on  the  theory  of  this  ballad,  would  re- 
quire a  perfect  angel,  with  a  frozen  heart.  The  poetry 
in  the  following  verses  is  equally  good,  if  not  better, 
than  in  the  ballad,  and  the  idea  is  better  : — 

**  'Look  not  on  me,  thou  wilding  Brier, 

Look  not  with  love  on  me! 
Let  not  thy  thought  to  one  aspire 

So  fax  from  thy  degree. 
"  *  I  am  the  flowers*  bright  Queen—the  Bose, 

And  reign  o*er  gardens  v»ide, 
Where  never  cruel  storm-wind  blows 

To  mar  my  gentle  pride. 
'* '  If  I  am  lovely,  ask  the  race 

For  whom  my  bright  hues  shine, 
All  beauty,  tenderness,  and  gnce,t 

They  liken  unto  minel 
**  *  Whilst  thou  in  wood  and  lonely  lane, 

In  each  uncultured  place, 
Hay*st  stretch  thijie  arms  abroad  in  vain. 

And  proffer  thine  embrace. 


*  London :  William  Pickering, 
f  AUes  Si^onbeit,  0  Bose,  die  Hemchen 
Mit  dir  vcrgleichenr-^ifirnfcr. 


"'Invain!  aU  baste  to  past  thee  by, 

All  shon  and  soom  that  see; 
It  seems  to  do  me  wrong,  that  I 

Should  waste  e*cn  words  on  thee.* 
"  *  Oh  Bose!  the  pride  thy  song  bespedo, 

Doth  ill  thy  state  adorn ; 
If  love  win  not  the  meed  it  seeks, 

Bepay  it  not  with  soom! 
*' '  Mine  is  a  simple  wilding  flower, 

And  thine  the  garden's  pride, 
Yet  once,  within  a  fairer  bower, 

We  blossomed  side  by  side; 
« *  And  if  I  owned  a  blight,  sweet  Bose,* 

Alike  on  thee  it  fdl; 
Thy  fair  and  fading  leaves  disdoie 

A  lesson  of  fiuewell ! 
**  *  Within  the  sheltered  garden  air, 

Thy  buds  to  beauty  swell; 
The  freshness  of  a  ruder  air 

Have  nurtured  mine  as  wdl. 
**  *  No  flower  within  this  faiiy  pUce 

That  thou  dost  claim  for  thine. 
Can  boast  a  sweeter,  wiUer  grace. 

Than  these  pale  wreaths  of  mine! 
*< '  Unto  the  glad  bright  sun  thqr  all 

In  silent  joy  look  up. 
And  diamond  dews  at  even  fall 

Within  each  pearly  cup. 
<**The  blessed  Sun!  ke  soometh  not 

On  mo  alike  to  shine; 
Oh!  thine  may  be  a  prooder  lot, 

But  not  more  blest  than  mine! 
"*Hock  not  affection's  faith,  £ur  Base, 

All  lowly  though  it  be ; 
liook  not  in  haughty  soom  on  those 

Who  look  with  lore  on  thee.' " 

The  volume — a  thick  goodly  volume— ]ias  no  very 
long  poems — ^no  special  story  absorbing  half  its  pag»— 
and  using  minors  as  if  they  were  put  there  inerehr  ts 
fill  space ;  but  that  fact  admits  the  manifestatioa  of 
diversified  powers,  and  makes  the  book  more  pleasiof. 
It  has  its  leader — "  The  Dream  of  a  Poet's  youtb,"  ft . 
story  of  convent  miseries — a  story  of  Italy,  tlie  cndk  d' 
convents — where  the  human  heart  is  cheated  out  of  Ifc 
by  laical  selfishness,  and  ecclesiastical  wiles. 

We  are  not  to  quote  much  of  this  poem,  where  a  )St 
that  had  one,  and  only  one,  great  incident^  is  told  viA  i 
consummate  skill;  but  the  following  stanzas  hare  a 
descriptive  power  that  makes  them  worthy  to  be  qucAei 
and  read: — 

"  And  yet,  fair  land,  thy  calm  and  dream-like  smile 
Needs  not  the  deepening  glow  from  Fancy  cauglit ; 
Soft  breathe  thy  airs,  and  lovingly  the  while 
Broods  over  all  the  changeless  spell  of  Thooght ; 
The  shadow  of  a  Past  with  grandeur  fraught. 
Bests,  like  a  solemn  charm,  on  grove  and  hid. 
And  round  thy  silent  shrines  the  presence  still 

**  Of  Greatness  lingers !  although  Power  hath  fled. 
A  chiU,  I  dweU  withb  that  fleU  of  tomba,t 
Where,  o*er  tlie  sleep  of  her  nuyestic  daad» 
Kind  Nature  flings  a  veil  of  living  bkxiins ; 
Sbwly,  amid  those  solitary  glooms. 
Glides  o*er  its  sultry  course  the  ydbw  wave 
That  lifts  a  mournful  voice  roand  Gkiiy's  grave. 

"  The  giant  sepulchres  of  old  renown ! 
Whose  dost  is  eloquent  of  Might  gone  by. 
Whose  stonea  are  histories;  where Baus  sfcarta  h«  civ^ 
And  shadow-peopled  court,  with  Henoiy« 
That  still  'mid  desobtion  silently 
Beclaims  her  portion  firam  the  ■poilo's  sway. 
Queen  of  a  reahn  that  owneth  not  deeay  !** 


*  Qtaons,  iU,  ver.  17|  18. 
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The  following  Terses  are  of  another  class.  A  hearty 
ddfashioned  English  spirit  shines  out  of  many  of  the 
poems,  and  "The  Old  Family*'  is  one  of  them : — 

"Not  nov  '»  given,  as  of  old,  unto  the  free  of  hand, 

And  to  the  liberal  of  sool,  the  fulness  of  the  land; 

Or  ToiT  voold  have  been  with  as  still,  our  hearts  and  homes  among, 

The  good  old  family,  that  held  by  hill  aud  stream  so  long. 

"The  oldest  tales  among  us  told,  tlie  oldest  song  c*er  sung, 

Coold  bring  no  trace  of  times  when  that  onr  goodly  tree  was  yonng; 

Thrv  lived  among  us,  sire  and  son,  among  us  when  they  died. 

We  laid  them  where  their  Fathers  lie,  each  resting  side  by  side. 

"  Tfaej  were  so  much  oar  own,  that  still  their  pleasure  was  our  pride, 

When  a  child  was  bom  unto  the  house,  or  the  heir  brought  homo 

his  bride; 
We  owned  a  part  in  all  they  had — it  seemed  that  we  went  shares 
k  Life,  when  we  partook  their  joys,  and  half  forget  our  cares!" 

A  second  of  the  same  class,  and  something  resembling 
"The  Old  Family"  in  construction,  although  more 
cheerful,  is  "The  Daughter  of  the  HaU,"  which  Dora 
Greenwell  says — and  we  are  happy  to  have  her  assurance 
of  the  fact,  because  it  is  a  very  happy  story — ib  "  a  story 
ofercry  day;" — 

"It  wss  at  church  one  summer  mom,  my  good,  my  dear  old  wife, 
That  fint  I  saw  the  &ce  that  made  the  sunshine  of  my  life ; 
Ywr  look  still  dwelt  npon  your  book ;  I  do  not  think  you  knew 
The  stolen  ^anoes  that  were  cast  towards  the  squire's  pew ! 
"Seres  Uooming  dangfaters  then  were  there,  and  one  a  lair  young 

bride, 
And  St  the  head  tiie  mother  sat,  and  looked  adown  with  pride ; 
Afld  well  she  might,  when  it  was  said  and  song  by  g^reat  and  small 
How  iweet  a  tunily  were  they,  the  ladies  at  the  Hall." 

The  hopes  and  fears  of  a  poor  student's  wooing — ^the 
lore-making  of  an  attio  in  the  manse  to  a  boudoir  in  the 
mansion — ^runa  on  through  two  other  pages ;  till  aided  by 
tlie  county  member's  ball,  to  this  result  at  last : — 

"Old  Time  wore  on ;  there  dawned  a  day  that  brought  me  to  your 

Oft  hare  we  lived  it  o'er  since  then,  and  still  the  theme  is  sweet. 
W  sisters  sighed,  •true  love  was  all,  with  or  without  a  purse,' 
And  once  for  all  your  brother  said,  that  Emma  might  do  worse. 
"The  good  old  squire,  I  sec  liim  yet,  the  squire  of  days  bygone, 
^ho  had  a  laugh  lor  every  jest,  the  loudest  for  his  own. 
'^J  seven  fair  dangfaters !  shall  I  find  a  lord  apiece  for  all  P 
A  worthy  youth  our  vicar's  son,  and  welcome  at  the  Hall  1* 
Yoar  lady.mother  smoothed  her  brow,  and  smiled  her  stately  smile, 
Ami  Bade  soma  show  of  courtesy  to  mine  within  the  aisle, 
let  wore  thiDughont  a  dignified  and  somewhat  frigid  mien, 
Aiid  did  not  take  me  to  her  heart  until  I  was  a  dean. 
"foil  fifty  years  aince  then  have  wove  their  web  of  good  and  ill, 
^t  only  seem  in  heart  and  thought  to  bind  us  closer  still ! 
'tine  changes  all,'  the  saying  goes,  but  we  can  surely  prove 
'laat  his  cold  breath  may  pass  in  vain  on  evergreens  like  love. 
"I  wo&der,  when  in  idler  hours  I  read  of  sylvan  shades. 
And  noble  youths  who  sought  for  truth  with  simple  village  maids, 
If  I  had  found  a  gentler  wife,  a  truer  'mong  them  all, 
^  she  who  somewhat  stooped  to  me,  the  daughter  of  the  Hall  P' 

^e  hope  that  Dora  Greenwell  is  quite  right,  and  that 
nch  love  affairs  are  stories  of  every-day  life  in  the  world. 
"Tlic  Dying  Child"  is  a  picture  of  a  more  common 
scene;  shaded  in  no  common  style — a  difficult  picture, 
%Uy  finished,  and  evincing  female  tact  with  a  poet's 
pover.  There  are  few  verses  in  religious  poetry — 
vhich,  with  the  noblest  theme,  has  been  too  often  oom- 
B^plaee,  and  less — so  solemn,  and  yet  so  beautiful,  as 
ti»8ethat  we  quote: — 

"Ofa!  eoma  to  me,  ye  blessed  ones. 

And  take  me  to  your  arms, 
1  know  yon  by  your  shining  robes 

And  by  your  waving  palms. 


"  Your  robes*  are  pure  from  every  stain- 
Not  RachcPs  bitter  tears 
Had  wrought  such  whiteness  through  the  rain 

Of  long  and  evil  years ! 
**  Your  smfles  are  sweet  as  is  the  babe's 

Upon  my  Mother's  knee — 
Oh  little  one!  I  would  that  Thou 

Wert  there  along  with  me! 
**  How  happily  our  days  would  flow 

Where  all  is  gUd  and  fair — 
Ah!  might  the  faces  that  I  know 

But  look  upon  me  tkeref 
"  For  something  dear  will  fail  awhQe 

In  those  abodes  of  bliss — 
The  sweetness  of  my  Mother's  smile, 

My  Father's  evening  kiss. 
« If  They  will  miss  me  on  the  £arth, 

I  shall  miss  Them  above. 
And  'mid  the  holy  angel-rairth 

Shall  think  on  Those  I  love. 
"  But  when  tkcy  come  /  shall  be  first 

To  give  them  welcome  sweet. 
My  voice  sliall  swell  the  joyous  burst 

That  doth  the  ransomed  greet! 
"  I  come.  Oh  Saviour?  yea,  I  haste 

Thy  ransomed  child  to  be, 
Yet  I  have  many  on  the  Earth, 

And  none  in  Heaven  but  Thee!" 

•         ••«••« 
"  And  then  a  Voice  spake  soft  and  clear, 

'Whom  wouldst  thou  have  but  me? 
Wlio,  in  the  Heavens  or  with  thee  here. 

Hath  owned  such  love  for  theeP' 

"  And  the  child  folded  his  wan  hands,  and  smiled 
As  o'er  a  blissful  meaning — but  his  breath 

Tailed  in  the  happy  utterance,  as  he  met 
His  Father's  kiu  upon  the  lip  of  Dbatb." 

There  is  a  singularly  beautiful  idea  in  the  lines — 

**  For  something  dear  will  fiiil  awhile 

In  those  abodes  of  bliss — 
The  sweetness  of  my  Mother's  smile. 

My  Father's  evening  Idss. 
*'  If  They  shall  miss  mo  on  the  Earth, 

I  shall  misii  Them  above." 

•  •  »  ♦ 

And  in  the  consent  to  die,  qualified  as  it  stands  with 
the  addition,  the  sadness  mingling  with  joy — 

"  Yet  I  have  many  on  the  Earth, 
And  none  in  Heaven  but  Thee !" 

A  natural  confession  from  a  dying  child,  contrasting  with 
the  noble  poetry  in  the  seventy-third  Psalm — if  we  can, 
without  profanity,  compare  the  verses  of  inspiration  with 
those  of  earth's  poets — contrasting,  without  differing; 
for  the  words  of  inspiration  may  represent  tried  and  care- 
worn life,  that  has  tasted  much  of  earth,  and  found  it 
vanity  and  vexation;  a  different  matter  from  the  youth 
of  life,  that  only  knows  of  love — a  contrast  without  a 
difference,  because  both  present  the  idea  of  more  than 
resignation,  of  joy,  solemnised.  And  thus  the  "clear 
soft  answer,"  ever  addressed  to  all,  floating  around  us 
everywhere,  and  yet  so  sadly  neglected;  and  the  smile 
that  assents  to  the  "blissful  meaning" — the  smile  in 
death,  marking  the  passing  away  of  the  only  sad  quali- 
fication to  the  ransomed  child's  content  in  change— are 
poetry. 

If  there  be  a  market  for  modem  poetry,  Dora  Green- 
well's  volume  should  find  it. 


♦  Rev.  vii.  ver.  13, 14. 
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ALGABSIFE,  AND  OTHER  POEMS:  BY  HEN&Y  THOMAS 
DAY.» 

A  tbixmer  volume,  evincing  much  patient  labour  in 
the  quaint  measurement  of  its  verse ;  wearing  a  foreign 
air—  for  it  is  pretty  largely  pbarapbrases  from  foreign 
works — ^trifles  in  a  studied,  costly  setting.  The  first  in 
the  book  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole;  but  a  similar 
tragedy  is  better  told  in  our  Border  Minstrelsy,  as  our 
readers  shall  see.  There  is  a  convent  in  the  case — one 
of  tliose  strange  tombs,  where  avarice  and  ambition  bury 
innocence  often;  and  where  oftimes  it  changes  into 
crime;  or  fades  to  shadowiness  and  death  in  grief,  be- 
neath a  monument  inscribed  with  the  record  of  the 
burial,  done  in  the  name  of  humility  and  religious  faith. 
This  is  the  preamble: — 

"  Once,  I  bave  heard,  these  waters  rolled 
Their  cryatal  clear  and  cold 
Around  a  Monastery  old. 
And  mossy  path  and  tranquil  glade 
An  Isle  of  Beauty  made ; 
And  forth  from  every  spray 
The  joyous  lay 
Warbled  like  a  River, 
Pure  and  happy  ever. 

**  And  the  legend  wild    . 
Tells  of  an  orphan-child, 
Wliom  a  Brother's  guile 
Secluded  in  the  Isle, 
And  practised  on  her  ripening  youth 
And  unsuspecting  truth, 
That  Piety's  persuasive  voice 
Might  influence  the  Maiden's  choice, 
And  incline  her  meekly  to  abide 
The  Convent's  willing  Bride ; 
And  then  to  him  resign 
The  wealth  for  which  he  dared  to  pine. 

"  And  she  was  beautiful  to  see 
As  earthly  lAdy  e'er  may  be ; 
Of  lineage  high, 
And  SpiriUlike  of  purity.** 

The  lady  was  loved,  and  her  chivabrous  lover  wanted 
not  her  land,  if  he  could  only  win  her  heart ;  and  that 
was  accomplished  The  resolution  regarding  the  land 
might  have  changed  her  brother's  purpose ;  but  selfish 
men  are  also,  and  always,  suspicious.  It  failed :  theconveut 
undertaker  thought  the  acres  safer  while  their  owner 
was  the  "  bride  of  heaven,"  than  if  she  occupied  the  place 
that  her  Creator  intended.  Men  find  out  many  inven- 
tions for  consummating  wickedness,  and  thwarting  Pro- 
vidence— if  that  be  an  allowable  expression — and  some 
of  them,  like  this  system,  are  wrapped  round  with  a  robe 
of  piety.  The  story  includes  a  description  of  the  con- 
vent in  its  pride,  and  in  its  ruin: — 

**  Begirt  with  flowers 
And  £ury  bowers. 
Upon  the  lovdy  Isle 
Arose  the  ancient  Pile : 
And  pointed  arch  and  Cloister  &ir, 
And  carved  stone  and  marble  rare, 
And  pictured  pane 
Of  costly  stain 
Adorned  the  Fane ; 
Proud  emblem  of  the  days 
When  Sisters  twain*  could  raise 
A  Minster  to  their  Maker's  praise. 


*  London:  William  Pickering. 

*  Joan  and  Agnes  de  Yalonas,  th«  two  foundresses. 


**  The  northem  Front  sibliae, 
Strong  in  the  strength  of  elder  tine, 
And  graceful  as  the  hand  of  old 
With  cunning  skill  couM  mould, 
Gknced  o'er  the  liiUs  and  woods 
And  tributary  floods : 
And  on  the  Sabbatli,  to  the  side 
Where  gloomed  the  Portal's  massy  pride. 
The  Coracle  oft  came 
Of  Peasants  with  their  breasts  of  flame. 
Lauding  Him  who  rules  above 
With  a  high  and  holy  love. 

"  But  ruined  tow«r  and  cmmUing  arch 
Describe  the  line  of  Time's  dread  main^ 
And  tell  the  stoiy 
Of  departed  glor) ; 
For  he  spares  no  more 
The  Temple  hoar, 
Or  royal  throne. 
Than  the  cottage  kme ; 
And  spire  and  ornament  are  prostrate  lying, 
While  lonely  round  the  breeze  is  sighing." 

The  lady  and  her  lover  tried  open  schemes  in  vain  to 
accomplish  their  objects :  and  then  made  an  elope- 
ment. The  lady  was  not  yet  a  nun,  and  there  was,  of 
course,  less  "scandal"  to  the  church  in  the  transaetioD, 
which  closed  tragically: — 

"  But  the  wakeful  eye 
Of  the  sordid  Spy 

Descried  the  unwonted  flight  * 

Of  the  Steed  that  night. 
And  bore  the  talo 
Across  the  vale. 
To  where,  ebte. 

The  Brother  revelled  in  his  state  -, 
And  many  a  lance 
Forbids  advance. 

"  With  lightning  glance. 
Lord  Oscar  scanned 
The  hostile  band ; 
And  well  prepared. 
With  falchion  bared. 
He  spurred  the  Steed 
To  flery  speed. 

"  The  rank  foils  back 
From  the  Charger  black ; 
But  the  Brothei^s  hand. 
With  desperate  brand. 
Ploughed  deep  his  flank ; 
Yet  still,  through  spear  and  targe. 
He  breaks  at  large, 
And  then  the  good  Hone  sank. 

"  An  instant,  freed. 
From  the  dying  Steed, 
While  safe  he  pressed 
The  Maiden  to  his  daontieas  bmat. 
Arose  the  LovePs  crest 
Above  the  fight — 

But  vain  his  single  might. 
The  crest  of  snow      • 
At  length  lies  low. 

"  And  she,  his  lifia, 
Sweet  AlgarsUe, 
Survived  not  to  endure 
The  Cell  obscure; 
They  could  not  part 
Her  brokeo  heart 

From  bis  that  bled —  ^ 

And  her  spirit  fled  . 

With  his  away 
To  kindlier  reahns  and  happier  di^.**  J 

The  steed  and  its  riders  may  at  mMn^t^  says  tht! 
swim  the  lake  over  "from  shoce  to  shore T  aai 
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periiaps  they  may;  bat»  as  we  have  said  abeady,  a  simi- 
lar history  is  better  told  in  more  than  one  of  our  old 
native  ballads — the  best,  as  yet,  that  legendary  poetry  has 
produced.  The  same  style  of  versification  is  pursued 
Ihrougb  the  volume,  which  wants  not  those  elements  of 
poetiy  that  may  be  i^iplied  to  better  themes. 

THE  POETRY  OP  KEAL  LIFE:   BY  HENRY  ELLISON.  • 
We  do  not  know  why  this  title  precedes  a  closely- 
printed  yolmne  of  350  pages ;  which  is  a  re-print,  with 
improvements  and  alterations,  says  the  author,  sufficient 
to  disann  all  the  censures  that  fell  on  its  predecessor, 
and  to  retain  all  the  praise.    There  is  no  reason  in  the 
vokme  for  the  name:  no  reason  that  does  not  appertain 
ro  any  other  volume.  The  quantity  of  the  poetry  would 
not  compensate  for  inferior  quality;  but  that  task  is 
not  thrown  on  it.     We  fear,  indeed,  that  much  of  the 
"poefry  of  real  life,"  on  which  the  author  has  devoted 
time  and  care,  may  be  passed  over,  by  many  readers,  at 
hs  than  its  absolute  worth.     There  arc  volumes  spun 
out  to  many  pajges,  although  their  ideas  might  be  com- 
pressed on  a  single  sheet.     That  statement  would  be 
nstnie  of  this  volume,  which  seems  heavy  rather  with 
thoughtfulncss.     The  350  pages  are  full  of  verses  like 
tk  Mowing: — 

"There's  wisidoin  in  simplicity. 

And  dignity  in  lowliness; 
And  to  be  la^ft  is  still  to  be 
Great  in  our  very  littleness." 

That  docs  not  hold  always  good.  The  truth  of  the 
«aiement  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
Oisiofl.  The  last  man  will  sometimes  attract  attention, 
ttd  the  rear-guard  of  a  retreating  army  is  the  post  of 
uao^r  and  of  honour.   The  poet  murmurs  at  the  times  : 

"Tnrn  ye  unto  the  times,  I  say, 
When  noble  thoughts  were  welcome  more 

To  English  ears,  thna,  at  this  day, 
Vile  clinking  gold,  by  knaves  toM  o'er !" 

IHien  were  these  times  ?  Gold  we  believe  to  be  no 
nore  arariciouslj  sought  now  than  at  any  former  period, 
iaa'  "wild  in  his  woods  the  untutored  savage  ran." 
*oets  must  work,  and  not  repine.  Mr.  Ellison  rightly 
ei>roves  himself : — 

"  The  grasshopper  sleeps  in  the  grass, 

No  dark  dreams  make  him  start, 
But  sQnnj  visions  o*er  him  pass, 

And  coloured  by  his  heart. 

"  And  duly,  when  the  star  of  morn 

llymns  last  of  hcaven^s  train, 
God  wakes  each  happy  bird,  thus  born 

From  day  to-day  again. 

**  He  bringvth  from  the  yesterday 

No  cares,  to  make  him  sad, 
Bat  sings  upon  the  nearest  spray, 

Gladdening,  and  himself  glad. 

**  He  sings  his  happy  heart  out  still. 

As  though  he  had  but  then 
Hrat  found  a  tongue,  the  ears  to  fill 

Of  sad,  repining  men.** 

opining  is  an  ignoble  fate  for  a  man.  His  mission 
5arth  is  work,  and  to  work  with  a  willing  heart,  that 
make  it  seem  a  pleasure  the  while.  "Work,"  in 
restrieted  sense,  is  not  to  be  an  unbroken  choice. 
I  is  slavery,  and  probably  also  ignorance,  and  there 

^  Imdon:  O.  WtUii. 


may  be  too  mueh  of  it  abready ;  but  men  may  be  bat« 
tling  with  the  evils  of  the  world,  which  they  have  to 
subdue,  on  every  midsummer  holiday.  The  poet  selects 
a  grave  for  hmiself,  and  in  so  doing,  brings  one  great 
truth  to  remembrance,  in  the  two  last  lines  that  we 
quote: — 

"  Oh!  Father,  let  mo  buried  be 

In  yon'  sweet  churchyard  nook, 
Beneath  the  shadowy,  old  yewtree, 

Hard  by  that  pleasant  brook ; 

"  There  lay  me  where,  a  child,  I  played. 

For  something  seems  to  bless 
The  spot^  (Acre  lay  me,  'ncath  the  shade 

Of  bygone  happiness! 

**  And  let  my  grave  be  near  the  stream, 

As  by  the  side  of  one, 
I  love,  so  shall  I,  though  I  dream, 

Have  something  dear,  when  gone! 

**  Its  voice,  though  /  sliall  hear  it  not. 

Makes  mnsie  very  meet 
For  that  same  calm  and  quiet  spot. 

The  injured's  last  retreat. 

*'  It  has  enough  of  sadness  so 

To  be  my  funeral  knell. 
But  not  ^  sad  to  seem  as  though 

Heath's  voice,  like  yon'  sad  bell ! 

"  It  is  a  song  of  early  days: 

Snatches  of  happy  times 
Still  meet  my  car,  as  on  it  plays. 

But  too  like  jauglcd  chimes. 

**  It  hath  not  broken  faith  with  me, 

Its  voice  is  as  at  first, 
It  has  not  wrung  my  heart,  once  (roe 

As  it,  no  tics  has  burst. 

"  And  let  there  be  no  stone  above. 

To  tell  its  idle  ttde, 
But  freshest  turf  with  fiow'rets  wove, 

And  perfuming  the  gale. 

**  For  I  should  wish  no  curious  eye 

To  know  who  I  have  been, 
The  few  who  love  me,  easily 

WiU  find  the  place  I  ween!" 

Sonnets  are  the  staple  of  the  volume,  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  them — like  tins  to  London : — 

"  Silence  broods  o*er  the  mighty  Babylon, 

And  Darkness,  his  twin  brother,  with  him  keeps 

His  solemn  >»'atch;  the  wearied  city  sleeps, 

And  Solitude,  strange  contrast!  muses  on 

The  fate  of  Man,  there,  whence  the  crowd  anon 

Will  scare  her  with  life's  tumult!  the  great  deeps 

Of  human  Tlionght  are  stirless,  yet  there  creeps, 

As  't  were,  a  far-off  hum,  scarce  heard,  then  gone. 

On  the  still  air;  'tis  the  great  heart  doth  move 

And  beat  at  intervals,  soon  from  its  sleep 

To  start  refreshed.     Oh  Thou,  who  rul'st  above. 

Be  with  it  in  its  dreams,  and  let  it  keep, 

Awake,  the  spirit  of  pure  peace  and  love, 

Which  thou  breath'st  through  it  now,  so  still  and  deep!** 

Or  "  Sunset  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde"— the  best  "  sun- 
set," in  a  quiet  summer  evening,  amongst  our  British 
Isles: — 

"  The  sun,  witli  golden  finger,  one  by  one. 
Both  touch  the  islands,  marking  out,  as  *t  were 
On  a  vast  dial,  the  hours,  as  they  wear 
Away  in  beauty;  while  the  Day  doth  run 
Its  downward  course,  like  one  who  has  nigh  won 
The  goal  of  all  his  glory  and  his  care, 
And  gathers  all  his  splendour,  to  declare 
Uis  coming,  and  the  great  deeds  he  hath  done! 
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One  after  one  they  sink  back  into  shade: 

Like  beacon-fires  on  the  mountain-heights,  • . 

Which  tell  great  news,  and  in  rotation  fade; 

While  he  moves  onward,  making  gorgeons  sights. 

And,  at  his  parting,  in  rich  clouds  arrayed, 

Blends  in  one  glory  all  their  shades  and  lights!" 

And  Mr.  Ellison  is  thoroiif^hly  English,  deeply  steeped 
in  veneration  for  a  great  object — ^the  good  old  Saxon 
tongue : — 

**  Old  Saxon  tongue,  old  speech  my  fathers  spake, 
For  earnest  thoughts  and  earnest  men  right  fit. 
Thou  hast  a  sanctity  like  Holy  Writ, 
To  me,  old  Tongue,  wherein  my  heart  did  make 
Its  first,  articolate  essays ;  for  the  sake 
Of  many  a  "  household  word"  endeared  to  it. 
And  for  the  Muses'  founts,  where  I  would  sit, 
(The  wells  of  English  undefiled)  and  take 
My  filll  dear  art  thou,  as  the  name  of  home, 
Which  I  first  learn'd  to  call  upon  in  thee; 
Dear  for  the  stores  which  thou,  their  golden  key. 
Didst  open:  and,  oh!  may  I  be  stmck  dumb, 
A¥hen  thou  dost,  in  my  mouth,  anght  else  become 
But  what  thon  art,  the  language  of  the  free!" 

The  characteristic  of  the  volume  is  a  deep,  steady 
current  of  thought,  rather  than  gleams  of  flashing  genius. 


LAYS  FOR  THE  THOUGHTFUL  AND  THE  SOLITARY: 
BY  MBS.  CHARLES  TINSLEY.* 

We  cannot  cxphdn  our  forgetfulness  of  this  very 
pretty  book,  which  has  been  mislaid  by  us  for  three  or 
four  months.  Most  of  the  "  Lays"  have  appeared  al- 
ready in  several  Magazines — a  number  of  them  in  our 
own;  and  that  circumstance  rendered  it  unnecessary 
for  us,  at  any  time,  to  quote  from  them.  Our  readers 
knew  well  the  style  of  Mrs.  Tinsley's  poetry,  and  its 
character,  so  that  we  never  had  more  to  do  regarding 
this  pretty  volume  than  to  mention  its  existence,  and 
say  right  heartily  our  good  wishes  for  its  success.  The 
accidental  turning  of  it  over  to  a  wrong  batch  pre- 
vented that,  and  we  can  now  make  only  a  sorry  com- 
pensation, although  poems  do  not  deteriorate  in  six 
months ;  and  the  "  Lays  of  the  Thoughtful  and  the 
Solitary*'  should  have  readers  "  many  years  hence." 


THE  PRINCESS  :  A  MEDLEY.    BY  ALFRED 
TliNNYSON.f 

We  are  at  confession,  and  may  get  through  aU  our 
sins  of  omission  at  once.  Li  one  respect,  the  omission 
of  this  volume  is.  a  greater  error  than  our  forgetfulness 
of  Mrs.  Tinsley's.  In  another,  it  is  less ;  for  if  we 
forgot  Alfred  Tennyson,  it  was  only  when  he  had  forgot 
himself.  We  believe  "  the  Princess"  to  be  written  by 
him,  for  so  says  the  title-page,  with  the  attestation  of 
a  most  respectable  publisher;  but  we  should  not  have 
ascribed  this  "  prattle"  to  him,  if  that  title-page  had 
been  cut  out.  The  object  of  the  volume  is  to  satirize 
learned  ladies,  who  want  to  be  legislators,  and  the 
equals  of  man  at  the  polling-booth  and  in  the  legislative 
chambers.  The  attainment  of  that  object  would  be  a 
heavy  stroke  to  female  power.  It  is  invincible  at  pre- 
sent, and  growing  even  as  it  should  grow ;  and  all  should 
rejoice  in  its  growth,  for  it  guages  the  rising  of  Christian 
civilization,  the  only  civilization  worth  having.  "  The 
Princess"  does  not  contribute  to  raise  the  author's 
fame.    Its  under  current  of  satire  is  well  directed ;  but. 


*  London :  Longman  and  Co. 
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founded,  as  it  is,  on  an  exaggeration,  such  as  society  has 
not  hitherto  exhibited  in  its  most  diseased  or  crotobcttT 
limbs,  the  effect  is  lost.  One  king  betrothed  his  infant 
son  to  the  infant  daughter  of  another  monarch;  but  Ik 
Princess  grew  up  to  be  a  furious  scold  and  blaestockiDi;, 
under  the  tuition  of  an  eccentric  Lady  Blanche,  and  de- 
termining to  assert  the  rights  of  wom^n,  she  refused  to 
abide  by  the  contract  made  on  her  account,  when  she 
was  in  her  cradle,  not  in  consequence  of  the  cause  made 
and  provided  for  in  all  such  romances,  that  she  was  ia 
love  otherwise,  and  out  of  the  paternal  bond ;  but  be- 
cause she  was  stiffnecked  merely,  and  had  a  theory.  Beij.c 
a  favourite  with  the  young  princes,  her  brothers,  sbe  was 
allowed  a  palace  and  a  demesne,  where,  from  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  male  visitors,  she  might  rear  up  women  to 
their  proper  position,  and  moral  or  intellectual  sUture. 
The  experiment  was  told  in  other  kingdoms,  and  reached 
the  young  prince,  her  affianced,  who,  never  having  met  hi& 
intended  wife,  could  not  reasonably  be  supposed  to  fed 
very  acutely  her  retirement  from  domestic  felicity  to  ibe 
woman  world  that  she  was  trying  to  make;  but  concfch^ 
overcame  discretion.  Without  any  additional  tempta- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  assuming  female  attire,  thepriiut 
and  two  companions  travelled  to  the  vicinity  of  thi^ 
female  colony,  furnished,  indeed,  with  letters  from  ik 
father  of  the  lady.  The  old  gentleman  supposed  tba] 
the  prince  would  present  the  letters  in  his  own  charac 
ter,  and  the  female  attire  was  a  second  thought.  Be 
difficulty  of  accomplishing  an  interview  was  got  ova 
tlirough  an  obliging  imikeeper: — 

"  Many  a  long  league  hack  to  the  North,  we  came,         I 
When  the  first  fern-owl  whirred  about  the  copse,  ' 

Vpon  a  little  town  within  a  wood  , 

Close  at  the  boundary  of  the  Hberties;  { 

There,  entering  in  an  hostel  called, '  Mine  Host' 
To  council,  plied  him  with  his  richest  wines,  : 

And  show'd  the  late  writ  letters  of  the  king.  I 

He,  with  a  long,  low,  libiktion,  stand 

As  blank  as  death  in  marble ;  then  exclaimed,  I 

Averring  it  was  clear  against  all  rules 

For  any  man  to  go  ;  but  as  his  brain  I 

Began  to  mellow,  *  If  the  king,*  he  said, 

*  Had  given  us  letters,  was  he  bound  to  speak  ? 

The  king  would  hear  him  out;'  and  at  the  lastr— 

The  summer  of  the  vine  in  all  his  veins — 

'  No  doubt,  that  we  might  make  it  worth  his  while. 

For  him,  he  reverenced  his  liege-bdy  there ; 

He  always  made  a  point  to  post  with  mares ; 

His  daughter  and  his  house-maid  were  the  bon. 

The  land  he  understood  for  miles  about 

Was  tilled  by  women ;  all  the  swine  were  sons. 

And  all  the  dogs'  " 

And  when  the  parties  reached  the  great  lodge, »:  t^ 
gate  of  the  liberties,  which  were  indeed  anytbing  ^ 
liberties  for  the  male  sex,  they  sent  in  the  follo^ij 
note : —  ' 

'*  Three  ladies  of  the  Northern  empire  pray  j 

Your  highness  would  enroll  them  with  your  ova. 
As  Lady  Psyche's  pupils."  ] 

The  request  was  granted,  and  they  were  admittM 
the  presence  of  the  great  Amason,  who  greeted  th 
in  queenly  fashion — 

"  We  give  you  welcome :  not  without  redoiuid 
Of  fiune  and  profit  unto  yonrsdves  ye  eoae. 
The  first  fruits  of  the  stranger;  aftcrtine. 
And  that  full  voice  which  circles  nmad  the  giavr, 
Will  rank  you  nobly,  mingled  up  with  me. 
What!  are  the  hidies  of  your  land  to  tall  r 
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This  difficulty  also  was  overcome — 

«*  *  We  of  the  court,'  said  Cyril.    *  From  the  court  ?* 
She  answered,  *  then  ye  know  the  Prince  ?  * " 

And  the  parties  began  to  plead  the  Prince's  cause, 
bnt  they  were.  qnicLlj  answered.  The  wilful  woman 
told  them — 


"  When  we  set  our  hand 


To  this  ffreat  work,  we  purposed  with  ourselves 
Never  to  wed  " 

And  handed  them  the  statutes,  which  few  young 
ladies  would  admire : — 

"  Not  for  three  years  to  corrwpoiid  with  home ; 
Not  for  three  years  to  cross  the  liberties; 
Not  for  three  years  to  speak  with  any  men  ; 
And  many  more,  which  hastily  subscribed." 

Tlie  tall  ladies  entered  on  their  learning,  and  we  need 
not  puisne  their  course  until  the  hour  when,  at  a  ban- 
quet, the  Prince  and  his  friends  were  discovered  by 
their  "  vocal  music,"  which  was  too  rough  in  tone  and 
language  for  gentle  hidies.  The  song  of  the  Prince  was 
not  so  far  out  of  the  way.  It  is  like  Alfred  Tennyson — 
and  we  quote  it,  therefore,  with  its  introduction  and  its 
result.  The  concert,  of  which  it  formed  part,  consisted 
necessarily  of  ladies  alone,  as  all  the  ladies  believed ; 
hot  they  were  mistaken  in  this  instance,  and  agreeably 
cheated,  as  happens  often  to  them  in  our  common  sense 
world : — 

"  Then  I  remembered  one  myself  had  made, 
What  time  I  watched  the  swallow  winging  south 
From  mine  own  land,  part  made  long  since,  and  part 
Now  while  I  sang,  and  maiden-like,  as  far 
As  I  could  ape  their  treble,  did  I  sing. 

"  •  0,  Swallow,  Swallow,  flying,  flying  South, 
Fly  to  her,  and  fidl  upon  her  gilded  eaves. 
And  tell  her,  tell  her  what  I  tell  to  thee. 

" '  0,  tell  her,  Swallow,  thou  that  knowest  each, 
That  bright,  and  fierce,  and  fickle  is  the  South, 
And  dark,  and  true,  and  tender  is  tlie  North. 

" '  0,  Swallow,  Swallow,  if  I  could  follow,  and  light 
rpon  her  lattice,  I  would  pipe  and  trill, 
And  cheep  and  twitter  twenty  million  loves. 

" '  0,  were  I  thou,  that  she  might  take  me  in, 
And  lay  me  on  her  bosom,  and  her  heart 
Would  rock  the  snowy  cradle  till  I  died. 

" '  Why  lingereth  she  to  clothe  her  heart  with  love, 

Defying,  aa  the  tender  ash  delays 

To  clothe  herself;  when  all  the  woods  are  green. 

"  '0,  ten  her,  Swallow,  that  thy  brood  is  flown ; 
Say  to  her,  I  do  but  wanton  in  the  South, 
But  in  the  North,  long  since,  my  nest  is  made. 

"*0,  tell  her,  brief  is  life,  but  love  is  long, 
And  brief  the  sun  of  summer  in  the  North, 
And  brief  the  moon  of  beauty  in  the  South. 

"  '0,  Swallow,  flying  from  the  golden  woods, 

Fly  to  her,  and  pipe  and  woo  her,  and  make  her  mine, 

And  tell  her— tell  her— that  I  follow  thee.* 

"  I  ceased,  and  all  the  ladies,  each  at  each — 
Like  the  Ithacensian  suitors  in  old  time — 
Stared  with  great  eyes,  and  huighed  with  alien  lips. 
And  knew  not  what  they  meant;  for  still  my  voice 
Rang  false  :  but,  smiling,  'Not  for  thee,'  she  said, 
•  0,  Bulbal,  any  rose  of  Qulistan 
Shall  burst  her  veil ;  marsh  divers,  rather,  maid. 
Shall  croak  thee  sister,  or  the  meadow  crake 
Gnie  her  harsh  kindred  in  the  grass :  and  this 
A  mere  lore  poem  !     O,  for  such,  my  friend, 
Wc  priae  them  slight :  they  mind  us  of  the  time 
Whoi  we  made  bricks  in  Egypt.  « Knaves  arc  men, 
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That  lute  and  flute  fiintastic  tenderness. 
And  dress  the  victim  to  the  offering  up, 
And  paint  the  gates  of  llell  witli  Paradii^e, 
And  play  the  slave  to  gain  the  tyranny. 
Love  is  it?'*'         *         ♦         *         • 

This  was  a  very  hopeless  Princess  for  any  unfortu- 
nate Prince  to  have  betrothed;  but  though  she  hated 
marriage,  until  men  should  leani  to  know  the  value  of 
women,  yet  she  loved  music,  and  persuaded  one  of  the 
Prince's  friends  in  petticoats  to  "  favour  the  company 
with  a  song," 


The  true  growth  of  your  soil. 


That  gives  the  manners  of  your  countrywomen.* 
And  then,  as  the  Prince  knew  nothing  likely  to  meet 
the  demand,  did  Cyril 

'*  Bejpn 

To  trill  a  carpless,  careless  tavern-catch 
(>f  Moll  and  Meg,  and  strange  experiences, 
Unmeet  for  ladies." 

Aud   this  song  made  a  crisis: 

"  Melissa  clamoured  *  Flee  the  death  !*  *  To  horse!* 
Said  Lady  Ida;  and  fled  at  once,  as  flies 
A  troop  of  snowy  doves  athwart  the  dusk. 
When  some  one  batters  at  the  dovecot  doors. 
Disorderly  the  women." 

The  intruders  were  saved  from  death,  but  they  and 
forty-seven  of  their  friends  had  ultimately  to  fight  the 
three  brothers  of  the  Princess,  and  forty-seven  of  their 
squires;  and  in  the  battle  the  inquisitive  Northerns 
were  soundly  beaten  by  the  champions  of  woman's 
rights  from  the  South;  on  which,  as  a  matter  of  spite, 
probably,  and  from  a  spirit  of  contradiction,'  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  great  curing  of  wounds  by  the 
ladies,  followed  by  the  natural  consequence  of  a  number 
of  marriages;  and  the  establishment  was  broken  up,  when, 
as  we  suppose,  though  there  remains  some  uncertainty 
on  the  subject,  the  foundress  consented  to  fulfil  the  con- 
tract made  for  her  before  she  ceased  to  need  cradle 
strings. 

It  seems  to  ns  that  Alfred  Tcmiyson  must  do  some- 
thbg  better  than  tliis  "  Princess  "  to  sustain  his  fame. 


THE  EVE  OF  THE  CONQUEST,  AND  OTHER  POEMS : 
BY  HENRY  TAYLOR.* 

Is  a  tliin  volume  of  those  respectable  poems,  in  which 
the  writer's  friends  will  be  interested.  Tlicre  is  a  grain 
of  Young  Euglandism  in  the  author  :  he  thinks  ill  of  the 
present — ^weU  of  the  past: — 

"  Oh,  England!  *  ^lerry  England,'  styled  of  yore ! 
Where  is  thy  mirth  ?     Thy  jocund  laughter  where  ? 
The  sweat  of  labour  on  the  brow  of  care 
Makes  a  mute  answer — driven  from  every  door! 
The  May-pole  cheers  the  village  green  no  more. 
Nor  liar\'est-honic,  nor  Cliristmas  mummers  rare. 
The  tired  mechanic  at  his  Iwture  sighs, 
And  of  the  learned,  which,  with  all  his  lore. 
Has  leisure  to  be  wise  P 

"  Civil  and  moral  hberty  are  twain : 
That  truth  the  careless  countenances  free 
Of  Italy  avouched ;  that  truth  did  we. 
Of  converse  grounds  and  with  reluctant  pain. 
Confess  that  England  proved.     Wash  first  the  stain 
Of  worldliness  away ;  when  that  shall  be. 
Us  shall '  the  glorious  liberty*  befit. 
Whereof,  in  other  for  than  earthly  strain. 
The  Jew  of  Tarsus  writ. 


*  Loudon:  Edward  Moxon. 
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"  One  House  of  Refuge  in  this  dreary  waste. 
Was,  through  God's  mercy,  by  our  fathers  built, 
That  House  the  Charch  :  oh,  England,  if  the  guilt 
Of  pride  and  greed  thy  grandeur  have  abased, 
Thy  liberty  endangered,  here  be  placed 
Tliy  trust :  thy  freedom's  garment,  if  thou  wilt. 
To  piece  by  charters  and  by  statutes  strive, 
But  to  its  personal  rescue,  haste,  oh  haste ! 
And  save  its  soul  alive." 

We  see  no  reason  for  refusing  or  delaying  to  erect 
May-poles  now;  and  the  world  will  not  prevent  Mr. 
D 'Israeli  and  Lord  George  Bentinck  from  dancing  be- 
hind the  last  harvest  wain  in  Buckinghamshire,  The 
most  remarkable  feature  in  Mr.  Henry  Taylor's  poems 
is  the  comparison  of  the  Church  to  a  House'*of  Refuge 
from  greed.  That  should  be  the  case;  but,  in  the 
meantime,  it  is  but  a  comfortless  refuge  from  the 
greed  of  the  world.  If  it  were  otherwise,  curates 
would  not  pine  through  life  in  care  and  poverty,  while 
bishops  carol  through  the  green  lanes  and  pleasant 
fields  of  time,  wallowing  in  luxury  and  wealth,  if  they 
please:  and  many  of  them  do  take  Mammon's  sunny 
side  of  the  way. 


HOURS  OF  RECREATION:  BY  CHARLES  MIDBLETON.* 

One  of  those  volumes  to  which  we  referred  that 
should  be  published:  if  the  author  can  afford  the  outlay. 
It  is  the  book  of  a  kindly-hearted  young  man,  written, 
he  says,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  in  a  youth  time, 
interrupted  often  by  sickness.  The  poetry  is  respect- 
able, and  of  a  character  that  an  accession  of  practice 
and  experience  may  render  more  than  respectable.  The 
author  takes  the  right  side  of  the  poetical  or  non-poeti- 
cal character  of  the  present  age : — 

"It  has  been  objected  that  this  is  not  the  age  of  poetry, 
and  that  therefore  I  am  entering  upon  a  field  which  will  yield  no 
produce  ;  in  reply  to  this,  I  cannot  do  better  than  repeat  a  beau- 
tiful line  from  a  celebrated  poetess  of  the  present  day — • 

"  *  That  Nature  and  Poetry  can  never  die.' " 

That's  our  creed:  but  poetry  may  not  pay ;  may  yield  no 
produce  notwithstanding;  and  will  yield  none  unless 
through  personal  influence ;  or  to  genius  and  talent  of  a 
high  order.  Perhaps  the  following  extract  is  as  fair  a 
specimen  of  the  style  of  this  book  as  we  could  procure: — 

"  Oft  have  I  sat  in  this  sequestered  grove, 
The  seat  of  luxury,  the  lap  of  love ; 
And  I  have  watch'd  with  an  attentive  eye 
The  wild  flow*r8  blossom — ^but  alone  to  die — 
That  rise  in  beauty  from  the  fruitful  mould, 
With  scarcely  one  that  beauty  to  behold ; 
Each  bud  expands,  but  every  passer  by 
Regards  them  only  with  a  careless  eye ; 
,  And  thus  they  droop  and  \vither,  and  are  gone 
Back  to  tlieir  home,  unnoticed  and  unknown. 
Thus  have  I  watched  them  onward  year  by  year, 
And  could  not  fail  to  v^-atch  them  with  a  tear, 
Yet  tracM  in  them  a  moral  which  the  mind, 
By  meditation  taught,  is  apt  to  find. 

"  How  many  a  flower  in  life  is  seen  to  bloom 
And  seen  to  pass  unheeded  to  the  tomb  ! 
Replete  with  love,  and  \nth  exalted  miud. 
Yet  scarcely  leaves  a  rcverenc'd  name  behind ; 
So  cold  and  heedless  is  the  thankless  crowd, 
That  the  frame  tickens  while  the  heart  is  bowed." 

We  like  much  the  following  sonnet : — 
*  London:  John  UttueU  Smith. 


"TO  MERcr. 
"  Sweet  angel  of  the  world !  thy  radiant  wings 
Spread  like  a  glory  glowing  with  pure  light  j 
Thy  holy  smiles  eternal  ghidness  brings, 
Where  aU  seemM  wrapt  in  darkness  and  in  nigUt. 
Thou  lifteat  up  the  captive  in  his  cell, — 
Thou  pourest  balm  upon  the  tyrant's  breast 
And  black  Revenge  flies  homeward  to  its  hell 
Where'er  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  may  rest; 
Thou  weepeat  o'er  the  judgment-seat  of  God 
Till  bleeding  Justice  half  foregoes  the  doom ; 
Thou  stayest  with  thy  hand  his  chastening  rod, 
"Wlien  tears  of  penitence  the  soul  consume : 
Thou  art,  indeed,  an  angel  from  above. 
The  holiest  offspring  of  eternal  lo?e !" 


MIDNIGHT  EFFUSIONS:  BY  SAMUEL  CARTER.* 
Mr.  Carter  avows  himself  a  lawyer,  who  has  been  for 
three  months,  it  may  now  be  four,  entitled  to  practM 
at  the  bar;  and  he  prefaces  this  bulky  Tolumc  with  a 
defence  of  the  practice  of  the  art  of  poetry  by  a  yotmg 
lawyer;  avowing  that  he  only  wrote  verses  "at  the 
dead  hour  of  night,  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  chamber?," 
and  pleading  that  he  should  not  be  "less  fitted  for  tk 
stirring  duties  of  an  advocate,  or  the  cabner  business  of 
a  legal  adviser,  than  if  he  had  spent  the  evenings  and 
nights  in  the  billiard-room,  the   tavern,  or  the  thea- 
tre."      Mr.  Carter  is  perfectly  right;   but  the  picas 
should  be  unnecessary,  and  would  not  have  been  ad- 
vanced, if  the  young  barrister  had  kno^ra  only  that 
here,  m  Scotland,  where  we  are  quite  famed  for  all  the 
legal  proprieties,  we  have  not  merely  young  advocates, 
and   younger    students   of  law  innumerable,  writing 
verses,  but  even  the  Lord-Ordmary  composing  sonnets 
under  his  wig,  and,  probably,  between  cases,  composiDg 
sonnets  more  numerous  than  those  of  Mr.  Elbson,  and 
thereafter  publishing  them  in  a  goodly  volume.    TLe 
argument  is,  therefore,  unnecessary,  except  upon  ibf 
principle  which  saith  that  the  captain's  choleric  wordu 
the  soldier's  downright  blasphemy.     But  what  captious 
attorney  or  nervous  suitor  would  blame  a  young  bamstfi 
for  putting  Coke  on  Blackstone  into  rhyme;  and  tLe 
following  lines  show  Mr.  Carter's  tendency  to  mingk 
law  with  poetry : — 

"  You  have  confessed  and  by  a  recent  Act, 
ITie  80  chapter,  18  George  the  Third, 
The  penalties  thereto  attached,  incurred, 
Which  says,  if  any  in  the  night  shall  dare. 
With  dog,  or  net,  or  gun,  to  kill  a  hair. 
Between  the  hours  of  seven  and  six  A.M., 
A  magistrate  may  lawfully  condemn 
To  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  poundi«,  and  wc 
Inflict  upon  you  tlie  full  penalty ; 
And  if  you  make  default,  or  goods  should  fiul.  ^ 
Three  months'  confinement  in  the  oommon  jail." 


After  this  most  distinct  evidence  of  the  purposes  ff-r 
which  Mr.  Carter  burned  his  midnight  gas,  we  caDc* 
see  that  the  prosaic  solicitor,  or  the  fearful  bclligerer' 
before  the  courts,  should  doubt  the  law  of  the  barrister 
on  account  of  the  poetry  of  the  man.  The  cxtiBct :? 
taken  from  the  principal  poem,  entitled,  "  Arthur  M^r- 
vyn,  a  Tale  of  Social  Grievances" — conuncnring  at  th* 
close  of  the  last  century,  and  coming  doae  upon  trr 
present  day.  In  Mr.  Carter,  the  poet,  wc  can  tract, 
and  haili  a  sound  politician,  who  bis  the  great  •dt'at- 
tage  of  youth,  and  the  habit  of  woiking  barf.  Mr. 
Bright,  M.P.,  should  make  his  ncquaiataiw;  for  bem 


*  London:  Saunden  k  Otiegr. 
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is  his  decision  oa  the  laws  relating  to  domesticated  and 

wild  animalji: — 

"Thoae  animals  reclaimed  by  human  skill 
Justice  forbids  that  stranger  bands  should  kill ; 
The  hares  and  rabbits  by  the  former  fed 
By  him  alone  should  be  to  slaughter  led ; 
That  is,  until  thqf  come  on  common  land. 
Then  might  they  fiill  by  any  passing  hand.'* 

There  is  a  smack  of  legality  in  this  poetry  still — ^the 
author's  day  readings  had  assuredly  affected  his  night 
studies.  The  law  was  too  strong  for  the  muses,  for 
the  experiment  shows  us  clearly,  and  we  mention  the 
fact  in  exculpation  of  any  charge  which  the  attorneys 
may  bring  against  Mr.  Carter  in  his  poetical  connexion; 
that  business  with  him  is  before  amusement. 

There  is  a  sketch  of  a  country  squire  and  parson  in 
this  tale  of  Arthur  Mervyn — a  Devonshire  squire  and 
parson — ^that  well  deserves  a  place,  if  only  to  remind  us 
0/  other  times — the  good,  old  times ! — ^that  are  rapidly 
passing  away ! 

"  The  squire  and  parson  both  were  of  the  peace, 

Licensed  to  make  small  peccadilloes  cease: 

The  former  was  a  man  extremely  fit, 

Hated  reform,  and  swore  by  William  Pitt; 

He  had  a  rental  of  a  thousand  pounds, 

Kept  a  good  house,  besides  a  pack  of  honnds^ 

Hunted,  and  shot,  and  fished  in  due  rotation. 

And  called  himself  a  pillar  of  the  nation ; 

Took  in  the  '  Sporting  Magazine,'  and  read 

A  Tory  weekly — just  to  hear  what  said 

The  ministers,  and  what  they  meant  to  do 
To  put  down  Jacobins,  and  freedom  too. 

He  dnmk  and  smoked,  abused  the  French,  and  swore 
One  Englishman  was  equal  to  a  score; 

Attended  Quarter  Sessions,  kept  a  *  Bum,* 

And  served  the  post  of  sheriff  in  his  turn : 

What  would  you  more  a  man  to  qualify 

And  fit  for  irresponsibility  ? 

The  Ticai  was  of  such  another  stamp, 

At  school  a  dunce,  at  college  quite  a  scamp, 

Had  rowed  and  rode,  played  cricket,  drank  his  wine. 

Took  his  degree — and  soon  was — a  divine. 

They  sent  him  down,  soon  after,  to  Stanmore, 

To  preach  the  Gospel  and  instruct  the  poor. 

And  sure  he  was  a  pattern  to  his  cloth — 

That  is,  the  scarlet — none  could  be  more  wroth 

Against  tran^ressors — in  the  poaching  way. 

And  oft  he  threatened  of  tlie  judgment  day. 

The  keeper  soon  his  information  laid 

Before  his  master,  who  had  some  time  pray*d 

To  have  the  chance  to  catch  some  fellow  out. 

Who  quickly  sent  him  down  to  Parson  Prout." 

There  is  a  resemblance  in  this  poem  to  some  of 
Crabbe's  descriptive  pieces;  and  unless  briefs  flow 
quickly  in  on  Mr.  Carter — briefs  and  fees,  which,  for  his 
>ake,  we  hope  may  be  the  case — ^there  is  no  other  young 
poet  more  likely  to  take  the  place  of  Crabbe.  The  po- 
litical material  of  the  following  passage  is  good : — 

*'  For  ever  from  free  institutions  rise, 
Skill,  courage,  and  enduring  enterprise. 
Speaking  a  common  language,  th^y  could  drag 
Our  ablest  sailors  from  the  British  fiag. 
And  fight  us  with  our  own,  and  aU  this,  too, 
^^lile  £aglish  vessels  lack'd  a  proper  crew. 
Would  ye  the  reason  know  how  this  befel  P 
Then,  mark  the  cause !     Tke^  paid  their  sailors  weU^ 
Gave  them  good  usage,  treated  them  like  men. 
And  not  like  muzzled  wUd  beasts  in  a  den. 
Wliile  ZhngUnd,  boasting  of  her  wooden  walls 
As  sure  protectors  of  her  hearths  and  haUs, 
The  stoat  defenders  of  her  sea-girt  land 
Repaid  the  service  with  a  niggard  hand. 
While  nuUiotts  squaadertkl  worthlcflsly  awa^,  [ 


In  sinecures  and  pensions,  these  her  stay, 
Her  arm  of  war,  and  buckler  of  defence, 
Are  sacrificed  to  save  a  small  expense. 
True  that  enough  is  spent,  if  well  applied. 
To  keep  our  gallant  seamen  on  our  side, 
But  in  this  class-ruled  forty  shilling  land, 
roies  must  be  purchased  to  obtain  command, 
And  those  who  have  them  seize  as  lawful  prize 
,  On  army,  navy,  customs,  and  excise.** 

We  must  leave  Arthur  Mervyn,  an  honest  clever 
fellow,  who  got  forward  in  the  world,  notwithstanding  the 
persecution  of  the  squire  and  vicar,  and  became  located, 
as  the  Americans  have  it,  in  Birmingham,  where  talent 
and  industry  have  always  fair  play.  Some  of  Mr.  Car- 
ter's other  poems  we  like  less.  London  is  ingenious, 
but  sometimes  eccentric,  like  the  real  London  which  it 
describes.  The  following  stanza  contains  additions  to 
and  alterations  of  the  English  language : — 

"  When  we  contempkte  size  iiulependeut  of  beauty, 
As  the  sculptured  remains  of  old  Egypt  present, 
In  its  sphinxes  and  pyramids  coarse-form'd  and  aooty^ 
The  produce  of  art  in  its  early  advent 
Or  the  measureless  solitudes  shrubless  and  grooty— - 
The  home  of  the  Ostrich — the  Bedouin's  tent~- 
Preferred  to  that  Araby,  luscious  and  fruity, 
By  nomads,  disdaining  in  towns  to  be  pent; 
The  soul  with  awe  imprest  surveys  the  desert's  boundless  space. 
And,  in  the  grandeur  of  the  sphynx,  forgets  ideal  grace.'* 

We  do  not  question  the  right  of  "  fruity"  to  a  place 
in  the  dictionaries,  although  it  has  not  found  one 
hitherto;  yet,  as  we  say,  "soot,**  "sooty;"  following 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  taking  a  high  tone 
against  the  decision  of  the  '*  dictioneers*'  generally, 
who  stand  out  for  "  sooted  ;**  so  we  may  adopt,  on  the 
same  principle,  and  with  Mr.  Sheridan's  implied  autho- 
rity, "fruit,"  "  fruity;"  still,  says  Mr.  Walker,  who  ia, 
we  think,  an  over-rated  man,  "  nothing  can  be  more 
absurd ;"  but,  while  writing  that  condemnation,  it  ia  im- 
possible that  Mr.  Walker  could  have  seen  "  grooty,"  or 
he  would  have  acknowledged  cheerfully  that  there  might 
be  something  even  more  absurd  than  "  fruity."  We  know 
not  why,  as  we  say  "brute,'*  "bnitish,"  quite  regularly, 
and  by  the  standards;  that  we  should  not  have  "fruit," 
"fruitish*' — ^but  Mr.  Walker  will  have  us  to  adopt  to 
"  fruited ;"  alUiough  he  docs  not  say  so,  but  we  gather 
as  much  by  way  of  inference,  yet,  why  not  stand  by  Mr. 
Carter ;  stand  stiffly  out  for  "  fruity,"  as  it  is  the  drol- 
lest word  of  the  two  ;  and  then,  perhaps,  we  may  be  able 
to  add  "  bruty,"  which  would  be  remarkably  comical, 
thus: — 

"A  bruty  man  he  knoweth  not." 

We  find  more  difficulty  in  getting  over  **  grooty,^* 
because  we  have  uo  key  to  the  meaning.  It  might 
probably  spring  from  "  grotto,"  or  from  Mr.  Bo- 
binson's  "grots" — a  useful  article  of  diet  for  infants 
and  sedentary  people ;  but  here  the  difficulty  presents 
itself,  that  "  the  desert,"  so  far  as  we  know,  is  much 
celebrated  for  its  deficiency  of  grottos,  of  oats  or  barley, 
rather  than  their  abundance,  unless,  indeed,  our  author 
had  the  Pyramids  in  his  eye,  and  then,  they  are  not, 
properly  speaking,  in  the  desert.  We  can  make  nothing 
out  of  "  grooty."  Walker  does  not  have  it.  We  have 
carefully  examined  the  first  volume  of  "  Gilbert's  New 
Universal  and  Pronouncing  Dictionary*  of  the  English 


*  We  may  be  allowed  a  foot>note  to  say  that  we  have  found  this 
dictionary  to  be  often  useful.  It  is  a  splendidly  printed  book — a 
|pre»t  adtaatage  in  works  of  reference ;  and  its  »ccorfM^  if  ^utd. 
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Language,"  but  "  grooty"  is  unknown  in  that  estab- 
lishment ;  and  so  we  give  the  word  up. 

Mr.  Carter  may  fall  into  a  quarrel  with  the  Sanatory 
Society  for  the  following  stanza : — 

**  Magnificent,  too,  is  the  system  of  drains, 
Exoeedittg  the  far-spoken  wonders  of  old: 
So  lengthened  and  vast  in  its  branches  and  chains, 
That  labyrinths  pass  Uke  a  tale  that  is  told: 
The  sewers  gigantic,  like  multiphcd  veins, 
Beneath  the  whole  city  their  windings  uufokl. 
Disgorging  the  aooroe  of  plagues,  scourges,  and  pains, 
Wliich  visit  those  cities  to  cleanliness  cold. 
Well  did  the  ancient  proverb  hty  down  this  important  text, 
That  deaoliness  for  homan  weal  to  godliness  is  next." 

But  he  compensates  for  his  admiration  of  the  London 
drainage,  by  his  detestation  of  the  graveyards  in  towns ; 
and  we  put  past  this  book  in  the  firm  conviction,  that 
if  Mr.  Carter  be  a  good  lawyer,  he  is  abio  a  good  po- 
litician, and  a  warm-hearted  poet. 


SPECIMENS  OF  SWEDISH  AND  GER^tAN  POETRY. 
Translated  by  J.  E.  D.  Bethune.* 

We  have  an  invincible  repugnance  to  translated 
poetry.  It  either  is  not  literal,  or  it  is  generally  trash. 
That  harsh  remark  will  not  apply  to  translations  from 
the  dead  languages  so  completely  as  to  those  from  mo- 
dem dialects.  If  the  translator  makes  a  paraphrase 
of  the  author's  work,  he  may  retain  the  meaning  closely ; 
but  still  he  does  not  give  the  work ;  he  only  makes  an 
imitation.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  turning  idiomatic 
expressions  from  any  one  language  into  another,  and 
it  is  greatly  increased  when  the  translation  is  out  of  one, 
into  another,  modem  language.  If  any  person,  doubt- 
ing this  statement,  and  in  the  possession  of  a  ten-pound 
note,  for  which  he  has  no  particular  use,  will  order  all 
the  translations  of  Faust — there  may  be  twenty-five  of 
them — ^fdthough  utterly  ignorant  of  the  original,  he  will 
soon  arrive  at  our  opinion,  and  find  out  that  translators, 
as  an  Emperor  learned  of  clocks  and  watches,  never  keep 
time  and  agree  together. 

More  than  the  half  of  tliis  goodly  volume  is  occupied 
by  a  translation  from  the  German  of  Schiller,  but  we 
leave  that  over ;  for  it  is  the  Northern  nations  and  the 
Northem  literati  who  are  rising  in  this  country  at 
present;  and  there  is  freshness  and  novelty  in  their 
works  that  cannot  be  anticipated  from  the  Qerman 
translation. 

Mr.  Bethune  has  confined  himself  to  translations 
from  the  miscellaneous  poems  of  Esaias  Tegner,  the 
late  Bishop  of  Wexio,  in  the  Swedish  province  of  Sma- 
land.  The  Bishop  held  a  high  place  in  Scandina- 
vian literature,  and  his  works  are  voluminous.  Mr. 
Bethune  admits  that  he  is  not  intimately  conver- 
sant with  the  Swedish  language ;  but  he  alleges  that 
the  previous  translations  of  Bishop  Tegner*s  poetry  are 
bad.  Tegner  himself  pronounced  in  favour  of  "  one 
translator  as  superior  to  any  previous  one ;"  but  that  may 
only  mean  that  he  was  best  amongst  the  bad,  and  yet 
not  good ;  or  we  may  suppose  that  the  Bishop  of  Wexio 


at  least,  to  that  of  any  other  work  of  the  same  nature  that  we 
have  consulted.  It  has  the  benefit  also  of  the  latest  pronuncia- 
tions— a  matter  of  some  importance  in  any  spoken  language.  The 
derindions  are  carefully  given,  and  the  explanations  are  concise, 
bat  so  complete  as  to  lender  the  work  serviceable  as  an  oncydo- 
ptedia.  We  refer  entirely  to  the  first  volume ;  we  have  not  yet 
seen  the  second,  which  is  to  conclude  the  work. — London :  James 
Gilbert. 

*  London :  John  Murray. 


was  not  himself  so  familiar  with  the  English  language 
as  to  give  a  sound  judgment  on  his  own  work  in  tkl 
dress ;  while  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Bethune,  hemi; 
confessedly  not  quite  at  home  in  Swedish,  may  be  n\\b- 
taken.  The  minor  poems  induce  a  high  opinion  of  the 
Bishop  of  Wexio's  poetry ;  and  we  are  led  to  ^visli  that 
he  had  written  in  a  ''larger"  language;  bat  he  wib  a 
thoroughly  patriotic  Swede,  and  would  not  have  ex- 
changed his  Scandinavian  for  all  the  advantages  of  ik 
English  or  French  languages.  From  a  long  poem  ic 
copy  the  subjoined  plaintive  verses : — 

"  BI&D  PAISUia. 

''  Green  hunter!  load 

Your  rifle  now: 
Your  stealthy  road 

Winds  o'er  the  motuLtain's  brow, 
To  yonder  swamps. 
Yet  is  it  time?  night* s  starry  lamps 
Smile  on  the  earth ;  young  love  lies  warn. 
Cradled  in  Spring's  fbnd  arm. 

"Hush!  hush!  hush! 
Birds,  like  you,  are  full  of  fear : 
Wakeful  love  can  danger  hear. 

Creeping  slow. 

Softly  go: 
Hark:  they  are  stirring  in  the  bush. 

"  Sec,  how  the  night 
Fades,  dies  away 
In  morning  grey ; 
While  streaks  of  Ught 

Land  and  sea  are  calling  up. 
Day  is  red  on  the  hill  top ; 
But,  underneath, 

The  dales,  the  groves,  are  dark  as  death. 
Seest  thou  yonder  pine  dad  isle 
Pimly  smile 
In  the  light ; 
Now  the  tree-tops  are  fiiintly  bright. 
In  the  twilight  faint  and  clear ; 
Birds  to-day  are  pairing  there. 

^  Hark !  how  their  tender  lay 

Salutes  the  day,  | 

Salutes  the  mate,  already  seen. 
Perched  on  the  branches  green ; 

How  lovingly  the  strain  ' 

Tours  fortli,  to  gain  { 

The  bashful  bride,  as  coy  as  thongh 
She  the  courtship  did  not  know. 
Hark!  how,  in  munnura  sweety 
Tliey  the  old  tale  repeat; 
Love,  which  must  eternal  be. 
Endless  truth  and  constancy ; 
All  that  fondest  longing  feds. 
All  that  brightest  hope  reveals  : 
There  is  sorro^-'s  gentle  sigh. 

Mingling  in  one : 

And  not  a  tone 
Discordant  from  a  single  bu^i  or  tree  : 

All  is  delicious  harmony, 

"  How  doquent  tliou  art, 
Eternal  voice  of  Nature's  heart  I 

Thou  holy  flame, 
Ever  changing,  still  the  same  : 
Life's  endless  spring, 
Soul  of  every  living  thing. 
Height  of  joy,  and  depth  of  pain 
Known  in  heaven,  or  fdt  on  earth ; 
Love !  love !  no  song  to  which  my  art  gives  bir;li 
Speaks  the  wild  joy  of  thy  tumnltaoua  stnda. 

**  Louder  swell  the  notes 

Gushing  from  their  Ihroate, 
Murmuring,  thrilling  through  tlie  gnyre : 
Songs  of  rage  as  well  as  love. 
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Lore,  and  nge,  and  rivaliy. 
Chased  mast  the  hated  rival  he. 
O'er  hill  and  dale,  far  from  the  tiysting  tree. 

**  Wliat  can  auuage 

Their  jealous  ra^  ? 

War  and  warlike  songs. 
The  prize,  the  struggle  is  the  same 
As  before  Tro>%  whose  deeds  of  &me 
In  many  a  battle  song  are  shown : 
To  the  forest  strife  belongs 
Rightly  an  Iliad  of  its  own. 
•         «««*** 

"  Hunter !  be  quick,  observe  the  tone ; 

Steal  along, 

WhDe  swdls  the  song, 
Sight  and  hearing  then  are  gone ; 
Bat,  when  he  holds  bis  warbling  breath, 
Croadi  down  as  low,  as  still  as  death. 
Heed  not  that  the  swamp  is  deep, 
Throngb  the  marshes  you  most  creep  ; 
If  the  victory  you  woidd  win, 
Get  your  rifle's  range  within. 

"Fire! 
Huslied  is  the  song,  dispersed  the  clioir. 
And  in  the  warbler's  heart  the  lead; 
But  he  died  without  a  pang, 
Fondest  loved,  and  sweetest  sang, 

Happy  dead!" 

We  presume  that  any  poem  worthy  of  being  trans- 
lated  loses  by  the  operation ;  and  the  preceding  verses, 
^  they  came  from  the  Bishop's  pen,  must  rival  any  of 
of  oar  inest  poems. 

We  have  selected  our  extracts,  so  as  to  give  the  most 
varied  specimens  of  the  Swedish  Ecclesiastic's  poetry. 
There  is  an  interest  attached  to  a  long  poem,  entitled 
the  Children's  Communion,  in  addition  to  its  literary 
merit;  because,  as  the  work  of  a  Swedish  Bishop,  it 
may  be  considered  an  accurate  exposition  of  Swedish 
theology,  on  important  points.  We  can  only  take  two 
or  three  passages.  The  poem  begins  with  a  description 
of  the  rite  of  confirmation,  which  appears  to  be  retained 
in  the  Swedish  Church : — 

"  The  holy  festival  of  Whitsuntide 
Had  now  arrived.     The  whitened  village  church 
Shone  in  the  morning  light:  on  the  clock  tower, 
Gay  with  a  golden  vane,  the  friendly  flame 
(K  the  Spring  sun  gleamed  like  the  tongues  of  fire 
Which  crowned  the  apostles.     Bright  and  blue  appeared 
The  sky  ;  yoong  May,  with  roses  in  her  hair, 
Stood  in  her  gayest  garb ;  the  winds  and  streams 
Of  peace  and  gladness  spoke ;  with  rosy  lips 
WMspered  the  tribes  of  flowers ;  and  on  the  pines 
Swinging  adoft,  birds  poured  their  grateful  songs. 
Their  anthems  of  glad  joy.     The  church-yard  paths 
Were  swept  and  weeded ;  its  old-faahioned  gate. 
Green  as  an  arbour,  rose ;  each  cross  within 
Bore  a  fineah  garknd,  wreathed  by  loving  hands. 
HvcD  the  dial,  which  on  its  hillock  stood, 
Among  the  dead,  (and  for  an  hundred  years 
Had  stood  unchanging,)  was  with  roses  crowned. 
Like  aowac  old  man,  the  village  oracle, 
Whom,  on  his  birth-day,  child  and  children's  child 
Welcome  with  flowers,  the  old  grey  prophet  seemed ; 
And  silentlj  the  iron  pointer  pored 
On  the  stone  table,  where  it  slowly  tracked 
The  course  of  years;  while  round  his  steadfast  foot 
All  alept  in  peace,  waiting  till  time  should  end. 
The  church  was  drest  within ;  for,  on  this  day, 
The  younp,  their  parents*  hope,  the  loved  of  Heaven, 
Most  at  the  altar's  foot  renew  the  vowa 
Made  in  their  baptism.     Therefore  was  each  stone. 
Each  comer,  cleaned,  dusted,  and  furbished  well ; 
Koof,  floor,  and  waUs,  the  seats  and  painted  pews. 
The  chorch  seemed  like  a  garden  gay  with  flowers ; 
Like  laraeTs  Feast  of  Tents,  for,  on  the  walls, 
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AV^here  old  achievements  hung  in  tattered  pride, 
Nosegays  of  leaves  were  seen  ;  M'ith  flowering  bads 
The  pulpit-car\ingii  bloomed,  as  Aaron's  rod 
Once  blossomed." 

The  poem  is  a  long  sermou,  aud  an  edifying  one;  but 
we  cannot  reprint  it,  and  pass  on  to  the  conclusion, 
when  the  idea  of  administering  the  communion  occurred 
to  the  old  pastor: — 

*'  This  should  have  closed  his  duty  for  the  day  ; 
And  on  the  following  Sabbath  should  they  come 
To  share  the  Holy  Supper.     Suddenly 
The  venerable  man,  as  Heaven  impelled, 
Stood  still,  upon  hib  forehead  pressed  his  hand. 
And  looked  up :  godly  thoughts  passed  through  his  soul. 
And  a  strange  light  gleamed  in  his  eyes.     *  Perhaps, 
Next  Sabbath  I  may  slumber  in  my  grave. 
Haply  may  some  of  you,  like  lilies  snapped 
In  Spring,  bow  down  your  heads :  why  should  I  pause? 
The  moment  is  come  now ;  the  heart  is  warm. 
TTie  heavenly  seed  I  sow  will  spring  to-day. 
I  will  complete  my  work,  what  is  amiss 
The  old  man  takes  it  on  him,  aud  to  God 
And  your  good  parents  answers  for  the  deed. 
Tell  me  but  this,  children,  new  citizens 
Of  Heaven,  are  you  prepared,  this  very  day. 
To  share  the  feast  of  pardon  P     Well  you  know 
Its  meaning:  often  I  expounded  it. 

"  Tliis  is  the  sign  of  the  new  covenant, 
Tlie  symbol  of  forgivenness,  recognised 
In  heaven  and  earth.     Man  was  estranged  from  God, 
Outcast  through  sin  ;  in  the  first  dawn  of  time 
The  tree  of  knowledge  tempted,  and  lie  fell; 
And  still  its  poisonous  shade  it  stretches  out 
Above  his  fall:  Sin  dwells  yet  in  his  soul. 
But  in  his  heart  is  pardon:  endless  is 
His  fall,  forgiveness  is  eternal  too. 
Look  backward,  far  as  memory  attains, 
forward,  as  high  as  hope  can  soaring  go 
On  wearied  pinion,  sin  and  pardon  still 
Surrounded  man's  being." 

The  preceding  and  the  following  lines  represent  the 
communion  service  in  the  Scottish  Church;  and  the 
entire  poem  has  an  evangelical  tone  and  spirit:^- 

"  Unless  the  thing  have  life,  the  sign  is  dead: 
Not  to  the  blind  the  everhisting  hght 
Belongs,  but  for  the  seeing  eye  was  made. 
Not  in  the  bread  or  wine  forgiveness  lies; 
It  lies  in  the  cleansed  soul;  and  the  mere  thought 
Of  a  new  life  clothes  with  a  heavenly  gmcc 
The  earthly  creatures;  sin  and  sin's  reward 
It  takes  away.     Love,  with  its  open  arms, 
The  prayers  and  tears  of  a  repentant  heart; 
^  The  chastened  will,  whose  pure  gold  comes  refined 
Out  of  the  Are,  or,  to  sum  all  in  one, 
The  man  regenerated,  breaks  the  bread 
And  drinks  the  cup  of  pardon.     Whoso  dares 
Draw  near,  unworthy,  mocking  man  and  God, 
With  hatred  in  his  heart,  of  the  Lord's  blood 
And  body  is  guilty;  he  to  his  own  loss 
Eats  and  drinks  death  and  judgment;  from  rach  sin 
Preserve  us  in  thy  goodness,  heavenly  Lord! 
Children,  will  ye  partake  the  holy  mealP" 

The  Bishop  of  Wexio  occasionally  abandoned,  for  a 
time,  his  pastoral  or  theological  pursuits,  and  those 
studies  congenial  to  them — and  like  a  greater  minister 
and  author,  Dr.  Chalmers,  entered  the  wide  and  unquiet 
regions  of  political  economy  in  search  of  truth.  Esaias 
Tegner,  as  might  ^be  readily  anticipated,  [found  Swedish 
and  Scandinavian  politics  too  limited  for  hia  power  and 
range  of  thought ;  he  therefore  extended  his  attention 
to  foreign  politics,  and  produced  a  dialogue  between 
England  and  France,  in  which  the  two  nations  are  re- 
presented as  nothing  better  than  scolds.    As  we  can« 
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not  report  all  the  disoossion,  we  copy  the  close,  in  which 
it  appears  that  France  had  the  "last  word  of  flyting" : — 

*' ENGLAND. 

"Hear  me!  why  this  dispute?  there  is  world  enough  to  con- 
tain us: 
QrefttiiesB  and  ^ory  you  seek;  gain  is  my  wiser  desire. 
World*s  benefactor  called,  but  world*s  manufacturer  also, 
Since  I  can  only  be  one,  I  have  selected  the  last. 
Zealous  I  am  for  freedom:  I  mean  the  freedom  of  commerce: 
Freedom,  of  course,  for  myself^  not  for  my  neighbours  the  same. 
Therefore,  I  offer  you  peace;  let  us  share  the  booty  between  us: 
Green-oorered  earth  shall  be  yours;  mine  be  the  billowy  sea. 

"  FSANCE. 

**  Hear  inel  I  know  you  well,  and  despise  your  mercantile  state 
tricks, 
Built  on  the  balance  of  trade,  with  it  to  rise  and  to  &U. 
You  are  the  old  one  still,  but  with  me  is  everything  new-bom; 
Strcngtii,  grown  yoang  and  bold,  longs  for  the  chivalrous  game. 
Earth  I  can  oonqaer  alone,  and  the  sea  will  soon  follow  after ; 
Who  has  the  land  has  the  sea,  I  will  not  share  them  with  you. 
Stretch  not  an  armed  band  forth,  as  a  suppliant  seek  myprottetion ; 
First  to  your  master  kneel,  then  will  I  offer  you  peace. 

"  ENGLAND. 

"High  yet  flutters  my  flag;  I  still  rain  torrents  of  fire; 
Ocean  is  frothy  with  blood,  meet  me,  thou  haughty  one,  there. 

"  r&ANCE. 

'*  Proudly  my  eagles  soar ;  I  storm,  like  the  thunder  of  Dooms- day: 
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Earth  is  slippery  wil^h  Uood ;  i&eet  m%  tlu>a  h«Ei|htf  one,  then. 


"  SNOLAND. 

**  Stand  like  a  hollow  volcano,  and  ruin  what  bloasoms  uonod 
you, 
Till  in  the  flames  you  have  blown,  down  yon  will  raddenly  isU. 

"  lltANCE. 

"  Moor  your  blockading  ship,  hut  your  anchor  of  credit  isdngg- 

ing; 
Then  will  the  hopeless  wreck  drive  with  the  waves  and  the  ^l\ 

rrora  this  extract,  it  may  be  presumed  that  Esaias 
Tegner  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel ;  and  it  is  creditable  to  his  political  db- 
cemment  that  he  foresaw  the  deep  and  fatal  stabs 
which  they  hare  inflicted  on  the  commercial  credit  of 
this  country. 

We  have  given  the  Poets  a  larger  space  than  ^t 
can  usually  afford  in  one  K umber,  with  the  hope  cf 
passing  all  the  volumes  of  poems  in  our  possession; 
but  we  have  been  unable  to  accomplish  that  object. 
There  still  remain  two  or  three  volumes,  the  last, 
though  not  the  worst ;  but  we  have  shown  thai,  k 
good  or  evil,  the  present  is  a  poetical  age — au  age  u 
which  poetry  is  followed  by  many — although  now,  as  al- 
ways, few  will  win  permanent  celebrity  in  the  race. 
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EvEE  since  we  remember,  Ireland  has  furnished  a 
theme  only  of  sadness  and  sorrow.  The  music  from 
her  untuned  harp  has  been  a  wild  unbroken  strain  of 
mourning.  Her  mission  once  in  the  world  was  to  light 
the  lamp  of  truth  in  many  lands.  Now  she  lias  another 
message  to  the  world,  for  Ireland  is  a  demonstration  that 
physical  advantages  fail  alone  to  secure  happiness  to  a 
nation.  The  soil,  the  climate,  the  advantages  of  har- 
bours, the  intersection  by  water-carriage,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  greatest  market  in  the  world,  should 
make  Ireland  the  granary  of  the  British,  as  Sicily  was 
of  the  Roman,  Empire.  The  crime  of  Ireland  must  have 
been  great :  its  punishment  is  bitter.  The  curse  of 
Sodom  and  Gromorrah  seemed  scarce  so  hard  to  bear  as 
the  doom  of  endless  discontent  and  half-uuiversal  misery 
The  fire  from  heaven  consumed  at  once  the  luxurious 
and  criminal  cities  of  the  plain ;  this  slow  fire  raging  in 
Ireland  burns  for  ever.  The  Church  of  Scotland  bor- 
rowed a  device  from  the  "back  side  of  the  desert  of 
Midian,"  a  burning  bush,  with  the  motto,  "fiec  iamen  con- 
sumebatur"  How  like  the  holy  bush  and  the  motto 
placed  beneath  it,  to  this  curse  of  Ireland.  Many  men 
have  been  honestly  striving,  through  good  and  ill  report, 
to  put  out  the  secret  flame,  that  ever  smoulders  under 
ground,  making  the  moral  aspect  of  the  island  like  the 
physical  circumstances  of  the  Italian  land,  the  crust  of  a 
fiery  lake,  over  which  men  would  tread  with  fear  and 
trembling,  if  they  could  only  see  the  tempest  of  flames 
beneath  their  feet,  that  yet  will  burn  their  way  through 
in  a  thousand  craters,  and  come  out  to  signalise  the 
world's  change,  or  to  be  overbonie  in  the  flood  of  the 
"  great  sea,**  and  leave  a  new  and  fresher  land  preparing 
now  under  its  deep  waters.  The  moral  state  of  Ireland 
is  almost  equally  hopeless— in  common,  political  calcu- 
lation ;  but  Ireland  has  been  carried  through  a  fiery  fur- 
nace of  affliction,  because  there  i6  yet  great  work  before 


her — work  tliat  her  sons  arc  capable  of  accompli^irS: 
when  their  energies  are  bent  in  the  right  direction. 

We  have  never  at  any  period  referred  to  the  sH'r 
and  condition  of  that  section  of  the  empire  under  f:^- 
curastances  of  greater  pain  than  now.  While  wcwH* 
it  seems  not  improbable  that  the  standard  of  wVeliin 
may  be  raised  within  its  coasts,  and  the  first  bW  ''^ 
revolt  may  have  already  sunk  into  its  soil.  The  zr^ 
calamity  is,  that  we  know  not  how  struggles  and  bat'I?* 
are  to  be  avoided.  We  cannot  see  the  door  fur  "^ 
escape  from  violence.  Men  certainly  of  great  imagiri 
tive  powers,  some  of  them  men  of  an  infernal  voui^. 
have  taken  the  place  of  that  great  leader  who  **wiflcc4 
the  fierce  democracy  at  his  will,"  and  who,  for  our  1  ft* 
and  theirs,  rests,  it  may  be,  heedless  of  the  turroon  len 
behind  him.  We  always  considered  O'Connell  is  ^ 
honestly  and  sincerely  a  man  of  peace;  and  yet  fbramaa 
of  peace  his  figures  of  speech  were  too  frequent W  bc'- 
rowed  from  blood  and  battle.  He  said  one  tboogir  -: 
earnest  sincerity,  that  no  political  reform  was  worth  ^^ 
shedding  of  one  drop  of  human  blood ;  but  he  ended  *^ 
often  with  the  exclamation — 

"  Oh  !  Erin,  8h«l]  it  e'er  be  mine. 
To  wreck  th  j  woes  in  battle  line-~ 
To  lift  my  victor  head,  and  «ee 
Thy  hills,  thy  dales,  thy  people  free." 

Or  began  by  saying — 

"  Hereditary  bondsmen,  know  y©  not. 
Who  woBid  be  fiee,  themsel^-es  must  strike  the  biev ' 

The  Irish  peasantry  became  accustomed  to  these  \\ir^^ 
They  are  enthusiastic,  generous,  ready  of  word  <»r  k  ^ 
They  deemed  themselves  to  be  incurably  wroogi"d.  Tie* 
considered  themselv^  the  victims  of  a  sordid  trruj  <• 
They  were  told  that  they  were  insular  and  we*:en 
Poles,  bruised  and  trampled  under  by  A  K<»**  P*** 
They  were  taught  to  hate  the  Saxou.    IWr  tirta* 
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were  narrafed  in  pompous  de^  by  those  who  should 
not  hare  omitted  their  irailties.     They  believed  I'eadily 
aU  that  they  were  told.    "  Ireland  for  the  Irish,"  "This 
land  is  ouw" — these  wei-e  the  burdeus  of  song,  and  the 
texts  of  speech.    **  Ireland  for  the  Irish  "  was  the  Alpha, 
and  "  T)i»  land  is  ours"  the  Omega  of  many  harao^es, 
aod  multitudes  of  leaders,  even  in  the  moral  force  time. 
The  peasants  interpreted  these  sayings  literally.     They 
read  ^  this  laud  is  ours "  not  in  the  traditionid,  senti- 
mental, poetical  meaning  of  the  songiters  in  Trinity 
Street,  DuUin,  but  in  the  more  practical,  lawyer-like 
phraseology  of  a  landlord's  agent.   They  meant  that  this 
land  is  ours  at  farthest  for  the  rent  that  we  are  willing 
to  pay.    Three  provinces  of  Ireland  are  destitute  of  the 
Ulster  tenant  right,  the  best  means  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  of  securing  alike  the  interests  of  necessitous 
landlords  and  improving  tenants.   One  great  misfortune 
to  Ireland — ^a  perfect  calamity  on  the  country,  equivar 
leat  almost  to  an  annual  potato  rot — is  the  poverty  or 
the  absenteeism  of  the  landowners.    They  are  either  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  improve  their  estates.     They  leave 
the  tenants  to  provide  houses  and  offices,  which,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  are  only  **  shake-downs,"  or  "  make 
shifts.*'    After  the  houses  have  been  built,  the  tenaut 
may  be  legally  dispossessed  in  twelve  months  ;  and  tra- 
vellers who  charge  the  Irish  farmers  and  peasantry  with 
want  of  taste  and  comfort  in  their  dwellings  should  re 
member,  that  any  appearance  of  neatness  and  uprising 
in  the  world  might  be  immediately  foUowed  by  the  de 
mand  for  more  rent.    A  landlord  and  tenant  law  coming 
between  the  parties  is  thus  essential  in  Ireland.     Theo 
ri*sts  may  prate  perpetually  of  the  invasion  on  their  no 
tions,  and  the  impropriety  of  legislative  interference  with 
private  tnmsaetions ;  but  some  stringent  regulations  are 
actually  required,  even  if  we  should  be  obliged  to  make 
a  bigaal-&re  of  Adam  Smith's  book,  and  adl  the  other 
similar  works  down  to  the  present  day.     A  measure 
of  this  description  is  absolutely  wanted,  and  all  requi 
bite  laws  shoidd  be  obtained. 

The  bill  before  Parliunent  for  the  sale  of  encum- 
bered  estates  was  too  long  delayed ;  and  is  not  even 
yet,  indeed,  dear  from  Parliamentary  risks.     The  bill 
ibr  the  improvement  of  waste  lands  in  Ireland  is  sadly 
wanted  in  an  agricultural  country,  where  men  are  abun- 
dant, and  labour  is  scarce.     It  is  shameful  to  find  that 
four  million  acres  of  land,  capable  of  profitable  cul- 
tivation, are  idly  wasted  in  a  country  where  capital  is 
hiddea  in  the  funds,  and  labourers  perish  for  that  want 
of  work  which  makes  a  famine  of  bread.     It  is  shame- 
ful that  men  should  be  so  cheap,  aud  bread  so  dew  in 
an  island  where  arabb  land  is  a  desert,  and  the  mate- 
rial of  fertility  and  riches  is  a  waste  wilderness.     No 
man  can  apologise  for  the  crime.     Where  is  the  differ- 
ence in  sin  between  the  waste  of  land  and  the  waste  of 
grain  tb^t  grows  from  land  P     Take  a  region  and  make 
it   a  deer-forest,  as  has  been  done  in  more  than  one 
county  of  Scotland — and  what  greater  crime  would  it 
be  to  tnunple  down  the  fields  of  yellow  grain  that  might 
even  now  have  been  waving  there  in  ripening  for  the  har- 
rest  ?      In  either  case,  man  takes  a  stand  between  God 
aad  his  rational  creatures,  who  willingly  would  work  for 
fcfi*d;  wtkd  humbly  look  to,  and  trust  Him  to  bless  their 
workinj^.      The  Creator  has  given  the  means,  and  bidden 
men  labour  for  the  result,  but  one  man  or  a  legisla- 
ture stttftds  forward  sad  says  that  it  cannot  be— creation 
ii  wx0ftg — ^  MHtth  and  the  fcdMsa  thweof  wm  not  all 


made  for  work,  but  some  considerable  portions  were 
formed  to  breed  game  for  the  rifle. 

We  hate  Communism,  as  labour's  worst  foe,  because 
£t  twines  itself,  like  the  serpent  in  Eden,  into  labour's 
avour  as  its  friend.  Ignorunce  alone,  or  a  gross  con- 
ceit, can  harbour  a  tiiought  against  the  legitimate  rights 
of  private  property ;  because,  wthout  it,  industry  would 
lose  its  stimulus  in  losing  its  re>vard.  The  abolition  of 
private  property  would  be  followed  in  a  siugle  year  by 
appalling  and  murderous  famine.  There  is  no  other 
bond  that  binds  society  so  well  together,  and  maintains 
its  various  relations.  But  property  has  its  duties 
as  well  as  its  rights.  It  holds  its  rights  by  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duties.  The  Whig  bill  for  the  improvement 
of  waste  lands  in  Ireland  recognised  that  principle. 
It  proclaimed  a  great  practical  tmth  in  its  clauses. 
It  told  the  owners  of  waste  land  that  they  must  either  take 
its  present  value,  or  proceed  to  render  it  useful  to  the 
people  and  t^  the  Stat^.  That  bill  was  thwarted  by 
the  Political  Club.  The  Whigs,  trembling  before  Peel, 
consented  to  rob  themselves  of  a  great  good  deed,  as 
if  their  stock  of  popular  and  prudent  acts  had  been  so 
large,  that  one  could  not  be  missed.  Whig  wisdom 
woidd  have  saved  Ireland.  Whig  cowardice  was  false 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  party ;  who  seem  to  have  aban- 
doned the  best  and  stateliest  of  their  progeny  to  perish, 
or  to  be  sustained  by  strange  hands. 

Ulster  sorely  wanted  a  tenant-right  bill,  and  nothing 
better  than  a  delusion  has  yet  been  offered.  Tlie  grand 
jury  system  of  Ireland  has  long  been  a  source  of  heart- 
burning. It  was  nobly  meant,  and  has  established  many 
good  institutions  in  the  land ;  but  it  taxes  the  public 
without  even  the  pretence  or  shadow  of  representation, 
and  is  therefore  tyranny.  The  Church  of  Ireland,  although 
its  ministers  were  the  most  indefatigable  missionaiies, 
as  they  are  not  all,  would  still  remain  a  grievance  and 
an  offence  to  a  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people.  Ac- 
tivity on  the  part  of  its  ministers  may  even  aggravate 
the  grievance.  Little  more  than  has  been  done  can  now 
be  accomplished  to  render  easy  the  burden.  It  is  still 
regarded  as  a  badge  of  inferiority.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lic priests  may  not  now  complain  loudly  against  their 
Established  rival;  but  it  is  easily  seen  that  repeal  woidd 
change  the  renne  and  cast  the  Ecclesiastical  property 
into  their  keeping;  for  we  have  no  hope  of  the  voluntaiy 
system  from  an  Irish  Parliament. 

A  strange  fate  is  that  of  Ireland.  Blessings  are 
there  transformed  into  curses.  Englishmen  and  Scotch- 
men sought  to  stem  the  tide  of  absenteeism  from  Ire- 
land by  the  imposition  of  a  poor  law,  and  the  enactment 
of  an  income-tax  on  the  runaways.  The  first  is  opposed 
by  the  persons  whom  it  was  intended  to  preserve. 
For  the  second  we  are  charged  with  alluring  Irish 
wealth  to  our  capital,  and  Irish  genius  into  our  service; 
with  ruining  the  rich  and  degrading  the  talented.  Ab- 
senteeism is  a  frightful  evil.  We  admit  in  full  its  power 
to  drain  and  impoverish.  We  concede  all  the  evils,  or 
nearly  all  the  evils,  charged  against  Irish  absenteeism. 
But  the  crimes  of  rich  and  poor  re-act  upon,  and  mutu- 
ally cause  each  other.  The  Irish  gentleman  likes  not 
to  give  his  body  as  a  target  for  rifle  practice.  He 
makes  that  excuse ;  and  because  red-handed  and  black- 
hearted murder  has  given  to  him  many  instances,  we 
only  answer  by  a  whispered  hope  that  a  juster  aristo- 
cracy would  produce  a  juster  tenantiy — ^that  suldftr 
landlords  would  make  milder  peasants 
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Ireland's  catalo^e  of  real  solid  grievances  is  loug. 
So  also  is  the  list  that  other  people  can  produce.  Have 
no  persons  in  the  empire  out  of  Ireland  had  losses  ?  Is 
there  nothing  to  improve  in  England  or  in  Scotland  ? 
Have  we  no  absenteeism  in  this  Scotland  of  ours  ?  Have 
we  had  no  ejections  of  tenants — ^most  cruel  ejections — 
where  alandlord  and  tenants'  improvement  bill  wouldhave 
done  necessary  work,  if  it  had  been  agood  measure?  Have 
we  no  reason  to  remonstrate  against  careless  landlords? 
Have  we  no  cause  to  be  angry  for  wasted  lands,  where 
deer  occupy  the  place  of  men,  and  where  even  the  cattle 
moving  from  hill  to  market  are  refused  a  resting  stance 
by  the  way,  lest  they  should  disturb  the  slumbers  or 
startle  the  reveries  of  the  stags  and  their  followers? 
Have  we  not  a  Church  also  standing  alien  from  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people?  Have  we  no  cause  to  complain  of 
an  unequal  representation?  Might  we  not  equitably 
desire  an  extended  franchise?  Are  there  no  wrongs 
for  us  to  redress — ^wrongs  that  would  have  been  fatal  to 
our  land,  like  Irish  grievances,  but  we  have  wrought  over 
them? 

We  made  no  hand-grenades  for  window  practice  on 
dragoons,  but  we  had  hand-shuttles  to  clothe  them 
wherewithal.  The  anvils  in  our  mighty  forges  are 
ringing  out  mernly  labour's  triumph  o'er  earth,  o*er 
air,  and  all  the  elements,  but  they  are  not  pike  heads 
that  lie  between  the  iron  and  our  hammers.  We 
have  beaten  England,  as  England  has  beaten  us,  but  our 
rivalry  has  long  been  one  of  brotherhood  and  peace.  We 
have  the  forging  of  the  anchor,  and  the  casting  of  the  can 
son,  but  we  beat  her  also  in  the  mechanism  that  con 
qners  more  than  an  armed  host  will  ever  win  on  battle 
Held ;  that  tramples  on  the  Atlantic  in  its  wildest,  fury, 
and  laughs  the  tempest  to  bitter  scorn.  And  yet  our 
fathers  hated  this  union.  They  felt  that  it  was  a  bitter 
draught.  They  fought  and  struggled,  but  they  did  not 
thrive.  May  Ireland  read  their  lesson  well !  Will  she 
place  arms  in  the  hands  of  better  men  than  those  who 
followed  Charles  Stuart's  wayward  fortunes  from  the 
day  that  his  standard  was  unfolded  by  dark  Lochiel, 
until  the  gallows  or  the  trench  had  the  bravest ;  and 
weary  exile,  worse  than  death,  fell  to  the  men  whose 
feet  longed  aye  amongst  the  fairest  southern  flowers,  to 
stand  once  more,  if  but  to  stand  a  death's  day,  upon  the 
springy  heather. 

And  why  were  they  beaten?  Why  was  Culloden 
reddened  with  their  blood  in  vain  ?  Because  the  nation 
was  not  sufficiently  oppressed  to  make  a  struggle  neces- 
sary for  its  rescue.  Because  many  men  foresaw  that 
these  isbinds  were  meant  to  be  one  state.  Because  tliey 
looked,  as  we  look,  to  the  coming  of  a  vast  people's 
empire  from  this  union.  Because  the  revolt  was  the 
offspring  less  of  a  wrong  than  of  a  sentiment,  of  a  tra- 
dition, of  a  poor  and  weak  vanity. 

Ireland  is  moved  now  for  a  sentiment — for  a  tradi- 
tion, through  vanity  and  ambition,  and  by  clever  songs. 
Irishmen  are  called  on  to  barter  away  their  hardly  earn- 
ed shillings  for  pikes,  too  dear  at  any  price;  and  old 
muskets  more  dangerous  to  their  owners  in  war  than  to 
their  opponents,  fifteen  months  have  now  passed  since 
the  death  of  Daniel  O'Connell.  They  have  been  em- 
ployed incessantly  in  fanning  up  rebellion,  by  monstrous 
lies,  in  goading  on  an  unhappy  people  to  their  destruc- 
tion. The  sickle  must  now  be  beaten  into  the  dagger,  and 
the  yellow  com  be  trampled  down  unreaped  on  Munster 
plains,  that  Mr.  Meagher  may  wear  a  pretty  sash  of  green, 


and  red,  and  gold — ^that  Mr.  Dohenj  and  Mis.  Dokuj, 
aye,  and  Mrs.  Doheny's  sister  too,  may  enjoy  the  homtgc 
of  cheated  thousands  on  the  Cairn  of  SlieveiuaaoQ—that 
William  Smith  O'Brien,  in  his  circle  of  the  parties,  may 
gain  the  attention  and  respect  from  the  peasantry  that 
he  vainly  sought  from  Tory,  Whig,  or  Badical;  for  he 
has  beat  the  compass  round  in  search  of  a  hig^  seat, 
to  find  it,  perhaps,  where  Haman  found  it  at  hiat— that 
idle  barristers,  and  moustachoed,  gloved,  periwinkle  per- 
sons, between  youth  and  age,  may  make  money  in  the 
sale  of  pretended  patriotism,  which  scorns  industry,  and 
calls  Earl  Churendon  a  tyrant,  because  he  proposes  to 
teach  the  people  how  to  draw  the  earliest  and  the  best 
crops  from  their  farms:  the  sale  of  treason  and  recipes 
for  committing  murder,  on  sheets  stamped  by  her  Ma- 
jesty's Stamp-office,  posted  onwards  by  her  Majesty's 
Post-office ;  and  yet,  for  selling  which,  poor  newsmen 
and  newswomen  are  dragged  before  the  police  tribunals, 
and  imprisoned. 

These  are  the  causes  of  the  Irish  rebellion  in  pro- 
spect or  in  progress;  for.  Irishmen,  remember  tins 
damning  fact  in  the  tragedy  of  your  agitadon^yw 
had  representatives  who  placed  a  notice  of  motkm 
to  discuss  the  propriety  and  expediency  of  rq^ealisg 
the  union  on  the  books  of  the  House  of  Conunans; 
four  or  five  times  in  the  course  of  this  session  has 
that  motion  become  the  order  of  the  day,  and  on  ali 
these  times  your  representatives  have  shrunk  from  the 
performance  of  their  duties — shrunk  from  the  discus- 
sion — vanished,  disappeared,  become  abaeutees,  until  at 
last  the  worn-out  patience  of  the  House  made  theirs  a 
dropped  notice. 

So  you  would  rebel  for  that  which  they  cannot,  or  vili 
not  discuss.  Your  grievance  galls  you  so  deeply  that  jou 
woulddietoescape  its  cutting  pains,  and  yet,  good  friends, 
the  men  whom  you  elected  would  not  exphun  your 
symptoms ;  except  in  their  college  of  witches  over  tjje 
cauldron,  where  they  were  each  casting  in  their  bitier 
herbs — ^their  envyings,  their  avarice,  their  vanity,  thrs: 
ambition — ^the  knowledge  that  they  were  small  mcnibo 
could  not  climb,  or  indolent  and  talented  men  who  wpuM 
not  work  to  climb  to  places  of  distinction  in  a  great  as- 
sembly, and  who  wished  them  to  fall  like  ripe  appks  ^ 
their  feet,  from  the  tree  of  liberty,  in  College  Green. 

You  want  a  republic !  An  Irish  republic !  Then 
are  considerations  at  present  in  the  way  of  gaUant  inc£ 
forcing  a  Republic,  even  if  they  deemed  it  right  The 
sceptre  is  grasped  by  hands  too  weak  for  brave  men  u 
dash  it  rudely  down  with  the  sword-hilt  orthc{Hi«> 
handle.  The  Crown  sits  on  a  brow  too  fair  and  fite 
of  crime  against  the  people  for  men  to  raise  a  hiafi 
rudely  to  pluck  it  off.  Nations  are  not  to  be  opprfea^i 
by  a  tyrannical  Queen.  They  need  not  permit  a  riciiw 
woman  todisgrace  their  chief  seat,  thethroneof  theirSUt- 
But  we,  who  are  no  courtly  flatterers — who  seek  no  au- 
tocratic favours — ^who  chum  nothing  better  than  a  rooxl 
and  honest  "democraism" — protest  against  repahbcac 
agitation  now,  now  of  all  reigns,  and  in  all  iixaes,  luJes 
on  the  Athenian  principle,  t]^  none  i^ain  shall  s«^ 
the  sceptre,  or  wear  the  crown  that  has  been  once  mai 
wisely  swayed,  and  once  been  gracefally  and  humhlT 
worn.  We  believe  that  no  monarch  has  ever  nid 
more  loved  by  all  good  and  right-hearted  men  anua^ 
her  people,  than  this  Queen  of  the  Britiah  Uea.  Fna 
the  Isle  of  Wight  to  the  Orcades  she  needs  ao  gmi 
and  meets  no  inoonvenienoe,  unless  al  Iw  affvxt- 
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flienee  from  the  sometimes  rnde,  bat  not  the  less 

real  and  valiuble,  attachment  of  the  people.     If  we 

were  earnest,  anxious,  time-waiting  Republicans,  we 

should  reckon  Queen  Victoria  a  great  calamity  to  our 

eaase,  and  bliss  her  all  the  while  for  knowing  how  to 

TOgiL    But  wc  are  not  hopeless  of  the  combination  of 

the  throne  and  democracy;  and  we  are  not  persuaded 

tiiat  the  supreme  authority  need  be  made  a  prize  unto 

ambitious  men  to  plot  and  cabal  for — ^we  are  not  certain 

that  Presidents  are  cheapest  on  the  whole,  because  we 

place  no  faith  in  the  bare  poles  of  statistics ;  and  we 

are  very  certain  that  the  gentlemen  of  Trinity  Street 

could  not  hare  written   and  published  so  long  that 

truculent  treason  with  which  they  have  disgraced  the 

proprieties  of  discussion  and  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

There  is  no  President  of  a  Republic  in  the  world 

that  would  hare  tolerated  the  open  preaching  of  treason 

V)  long.  President  Polk  would  have  tarred  and  feathered 

the  system  at  once.  Greneral  Cavaignac  would  have  seized 

editors,  types  and  macliines,  on  the  first  day's  teaching 

of  how  to  kill.     In  no  other  land  could  these  Dublin 

Tritcrs — ^who  rejoice  in  no  name  more  than  slaves, 

except  felons — ^have  enjoyed  that  liberty  of  giving  bad 

advice,  which  they  have  abused  with  so  much  talent  and 

effect. 

For  fifteen  months,  since  the  death  of  0*Connell,  this 
press  has  taught  the  necessity  of  rebellion,  of  civil  war, 
of  murderous  assaults  by  female  hands,  by  females; 
for  the  men  of  the  clubs  seemed  to  think  it  wise,  brave, 
ooarageous,  to  get  their  fighting  done  by  vitriol 
bottles — by  hand-grenades  from  windows — ^by  boiling 
water  and  molten  lead  cast  out  by  fiends  in  petticoats, 
if  any  such  there  might  be  found.  Yea,  and  during  all 
this  time,  these  very  cautious  fellows  prated  of  Wallace, 
and  Tell,  and  Washington,  and  all  great  men  that  have 
ever  battled  down  a  wrong,  with  (jod's  blessing  on  their 
own  stout  hearts  and  strong  arms,  but  would  have 
dashed  the  coward  to  the  ground  with  their  mailed 
glaive,  or  their  whip  handle,  who  whispered  to  them 
that  treachery  to  humanity  of  bidding  women  fight 
with  vitriol  bottles,  and  lose  all  privilege  that  brave 
wen,  even  in  battles,  cast  cheerfully  in  woman's  way. 

For  fifteen  months,  this  work  has  gone  forward, 
niiat  has  it  done  ?  A  strong  agitation  for  the  repeal  of 
he  union  has  been  ruined,  and  reduced  to  a  shadow 
n  the  person  of  John  (yConnell — ^floating  mournfully  in 
lis  brother's  yacht  in  the  harbour  of  Cork.  One  coer- 
ion  bill  has  been  passed  by  the  Gbvemment,  armed  with 
r)iich  the  Xiord  Lieutenant  has  proclaimed  districts 
f  the  coontry,  and  made  even  the  retention  of  a  poc- 
et  pistol  a  crime  punishable  by  t^o  years'  imprison- 
lent  and  hard  labour.  A  commission  wept  down  into 
ipperary.  Limerick  county,  and  some  of  the  neigh- 
curing  districts,  and  left  twenty  peasants  for  the 
allows;  and  remember,  gentlemen  of  Dublin,  you  taught 
lem  to  hunt  for  blood.  The  famine  in  the  land  has 
^eu  laid  down  to  Saxon  account,  as  if  the  Saxons 
ilfuUr  made  the  potatoes  rot,  to  have  the  pleasure 
'  buying  and  giving  food  to  millions.  No  calamity 
as  so  fearful,  and  so  directly  from  God's  hand, 
[  which  these  parties  traded  not.  Famine  wear- 
^  out  the  wearied  woman  and  her  children,  laying 
tcm  down  in  a  ditch  to  die :  this  fatal  famine 
ade  cartridges  for  them.  Fever,  wasting  the  strong 
an,  and  dragging  hun  into  his  shallow  grave,  was 
iraded  before  the  wprld  as  a  Saxon  curse  --^a  Saxon. 


oppression — ^a  Saxon  tyranny — ^fhat  made  a  sad  and 
sorrowing  household  in  many  Saxon  homes  that  had 
been  happy. 

The  veriest  charnel-houses  of  disease  and  death  were 
ranged  for  sufferings  and  deprivations  to  oast  as  crimes, 
not  against  the  Saxon  Government  only,  but  against 
the  Saxon  people,  as  if  we  found  joy  in  other's  grief, 
and  profit  in  other's  sufferings  and  miseries. 

And  what  came  next  ? — a  bill  to  facilitate  banishment 
for  sedition.  Next,  the  scandal  of  one  man  in  twelve 
refusing  to  convict  on  the  clearest  evidence,  on  distinct 
avowals.  Then,  the  charge  of  packing  juries,  though  it 
was  known  that  both  parties,  and  all  parties,  packed  and 
picked,  in  that  monstrous  delusion,  the  Jury  law  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Ireland.  Liberty,  mark  you,  was  making  great 
strides.  Freedom,  you  observe,  was  holding  high  holi- 
day. Then  came  the  proclamation  of  Ireland's  me- 
tropolis, and  the  metropolitan  county,  along  with 
one-half  of  the  south  of  Ireland.  And  now,  on  the  22d 
and  3Uh  of  June,  the  temporary  destruction  of  Irish 
constitutional  liberty  is  accomplished ;  and  such  is  Free- 
dom's march  to  victory,  as  beaten  from  Trinity  Street, 
Dublin! 

We  do  not  misrepresent  the  character  of  the  press, 
and  the  provocation  that  has  thus  warred  against  free- 
dom, against  peace,  against  life,  and  been  successful. 
We  take  the  last  Nos.  of  two  publications — two  news- 
papers, dated  on  the  22d  July,  regularly  stamped,  and 
regularly  posted  to  us.  We  have  no  wish  to  copy 
and  put  on  record,  permanently,  the  worst  passages  in 
these  journals— or  to  do  more  in  that  way,  than  merely 
to  justify  our  statements.  A  person  writing  under  the 
signature  of  "  J.  F.  L.,"  and  supposed  to  be  Mr.  J.  F. 
Lalor,  concludes  his  letter  with  these  words: — 

"  In  the  one  case,  we  ought  not,  in  the  other  we  surely  can- 
not, attempt  waiting  for  our  harvest-home.  If  opportunity 
offers,  we  roust  dash  at  that  opportunitjr^if  driren  to  the 
wall,  we  mnst  wheel  for  resistance.  Wherefore,  let  us  fight 
in  September,  if  we  may — but  sooner  if  we  must. 

"  Meanwhile,  however,  remember  this — that  somewhere, 
and  somehow,  and  by  somebody,  a  beginning  must  be  made. 
Who  strikes  the  first  blow  for  Ireland  ?  Who  draws  first 
blood  for  Ireland  7  Who  wins  a  wreath  that  will  be  green  for 
etcr  V* 

The  bloody  question  was  answered  on  Tuesday  nightt 
the  25th  July,  when  a  confederate,  named  Monan, 
stabbed  a  policeman  in  the  thigh  with  his  dagger,  and 
was  apprehended,  along  with  two  companions.  It  will 
be  a  remarkable  miracle  if  the  greyish  hempen  wreath 
that  this  man  has  earned  will  remain  green  for  ever ; 
but  we  shall  hear. 

The  same  journal  commences  an  article  in  the  follow- 
ing fashion : — 

"  In  tho  case  of  Ireland  now,  there  is  but  one  fact  1o  deal 
with,  and  one  question  to  be  considered.  The  faot  is  this— 
that  thero  are  at  present  in  occupation  of  our  country  some 
40,000  armed  men,  in  the  livery  and  service  of  England ;  and 
the  question  is— how  best  and  soonest  to  kill  and  capture 
hose  40,000  men.'* 

A  large  question  that  for  any  man  to  put.  The  cap- 
ture or  the  killing  of  40,000  well-disciplined,  well- 
armed  and  brave  men,  is  a  serious  question.  We  see 
not  clearly  any  way  in  which  it  could  be  easily  accom- 
plished. But  did  you  not  say  that  the  soldiers  were 
with  you  once  ?  Did  you  not  assure  the  people  who 
followed  you  that  the  army  would  not  fire  P  Had  you 
not  sounded  them  on  the  proposal  to  fraternise  ?  Were 
not  your  advances  favourably  received  ?  Hints  like  that 
were  freely  circulated.    Now  it  appears,  m  the  array 
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must  be  killed  or  captnred,  that  these  fond  hopes  were 
delusive.  A  prudent  general  would  number  his  forces  on 
the  eve  of  a  great  strug^e.  The  Dublin  journalist  adopts 
that  course: — 

"  Ten  thousand  men  in  Kemtb — ^twelve  tbonsand  in  Cork 
— as  many  more  in  Dublin — ten  thousand  in  Limerick — fifty 
tbousnnd  on  the  top  of  Sliereuamon — with  the  ancient  hills 
beneath  their  feet,  and  the  eternal  hcnTens  above  tlieir  beads, 
have  devoted  themselves  this  vreek  to  Ireland's  service.  A 
hundred  thousand  recruits  in  a  week,  no  mean  addition  to 
'  the  army  of  the  League.' 

**  Next  week  new  counties  and  new  towns  will  be  called  on 
to  decbre  for  the  same  Leaffue,  and  a  quarter  of  amiliion  men 
by  this  day  week  will  be  added  to  the  muster  roll  of  liberation. 
1^0  secretJiry  niny  enrol  them — no  political  godfather  initiate 
them — but  enrolled  and  allied  they  will  be,  by  the  sanction  of 
all  the  virtues,  in  the  bonds  of  personal  courage  and  mutual 
oonfldence. 

"  Let  the  men  who  invoked  this  power  and  have  got  this 
response  rejoice  and  trpmble.  Rejoice  for  their  succes-s 
tremble  for  their  responsibility.  Once  more  the  inextinguish- 
able sonl  of  Ireland  animates  its  ancient  forms  and  prepares 
to  wrestle  with  its  ancient  enemy.*' 

On  Saturday  the  29fch  July,  the  muster-roll  of  libe- 
ration would  consist  of  250,000  men.  We  take  the 
figures  as  they  are  given.  That  number  of  men  will 
require,  at  one  shilling  each  per  diem  for  their  sup- 
port, a  sum  daily  of  £12,500.  In  eight  days,  a  net 
capital  of  £100,000  will  be  expended;  but  will  the 
British  Government  be  beaten  in  eight  days?  Money,  even 
although  indispensable,  is  insufficient.  Money  cannot 
feed  and  clothe  an  host.  There  must  be  food  and  shel- 
ter provided.  Bivouacking  is  necessary  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, but  disagreeable  in  all.  The  handling  of 
250,000  men  is  a  very  serious  matter,  requiring  great 
resources,  great  tact,  and  indomitable  energy.  For 
that  purpose  a  regular  and  numerous  staff  of  officers 
is  requisite.  A  careful  and  well-appointed  commissariat 
is  necessary,  with  arrangements  and  precautions  that 
have  not,  and  cannot,  have  been  adopted  by  the  pro- 
posed leaders  of  the  great  army.  Mr.  Meagher  may 
may  be  brave — Mr.  Doheny  may  be  desperate — Mr. 
O'Brien  may  be  stubborn;  but  neither  party  has,  we 
understand,  the  advantages  of  military  experience.  The 
strangers  who  may  gather  like  vultures  to  the  prey,  will 
be  unacquainted  with  the  country.  With  the  exception 
of  the  American  gentlemen,  they  will  be  ignorant  of  the 
language.  Old  Ireland  tried  brave  foreign  officers  in 
lier  struggles  long  ago  ;  and  jealousy  took  the  place  of 
peace  in  her  armies.  A  siniUar  result  would  occur  in 
ISiS.  Jealousies  would  arise.  The  army  would  melt 
away.  And  the  stubborn  foe  would  be  there  still,  with 
his  iron  gi-asp — the  stubborn  foe  whom  Ireland  asks  for 
an  enemy  instead  of  a  friend. 

Boeslrcland  ask  thatchange?  A^Tio  are  the  Irish?  The 
questions  are  pregnant  with  meaning.  The  Irish  are  the 
most  mingled  and  mixed  people  in  Europe.  The  old  Irish 
people  do  not  participate  in  this  movement.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  the  western  districts  of  Connaught  and 
Ulster,  a  poor  but  patient  people ;  who  liave  not  hither- 
to joined  in  this  or  in  auy  similar  agitation.  The  eastern 
counties  of  Ukter  are  not  those  Irish  whom  the  con- 
federates reckon.  The  half  of  Leinster  is  of  English 
descent,  and  indisposed  to  rebellion.  There  are  said 
to  be  13,000  Protestant  operatives  in  Dublin  alone 
ready  to  resist  the  Confederated  clubs.  Munster 
remaius;  but  even  in  that  province,  the  most  dis- 
affected, a  very  large  and  powerful  body  of  the  in- 
habitants will  fight  against  club  domination.  These 
Dublin  journalists  deceive  themselres.    Tkej  said  that 


Ulster  would  join  the  League.  Tkey  said  thit  M: 
and  next  they  said,  we  wiU  go  and  try.  The  papa 
from  which  we  have  alraedy  qnoted  has  the  Moviai 
paragraph: — 

"The  Protestant  Bepeal  AsMdation  send  out  ea  MoD4iy 
next  two  depntatioiM  to  Ulster,  who  are  to  tske  ditferest 
routes, and  to  form  a  iunction  within  the  walls  of  Deny.  Onf, 
we  hear,  is  to  proceed  by  Dundalk,  Newry.  nr.d  Be!f»«t ;  ind 
the  other  by  the  interior  towns  tbroagh  Mooaghan,  Arms^b, 
and  Tyrone. 

"We  rejoice  to  hear  of  this  expedition,  and  at  this  time. 
No  one,  however  un9cnipnl'>n8,  can  nssert  that  the  Oranjf 
demonstrations  of  this  month  have  n^l  been  an  atier^ithm. 
It  is,  therefore,  neither  intrusive  nor  unwise  to  test  at  prctnit 
the  positive  quantity  of  national  sentiment  in  Uls^ter :  ind 
no  other  hody  could  undertake  that  duty  so  properly  as  th« 
Protestant  Repeal  Association. 

**  Let  the  deputies  be  zealous,  prudent,  active,  and  well 
nrmcd  with  facts  and  6gures.  They  are  going  on  an  emiDJ 
of  conviction  into  a  land  of  intellect.  To  sneeeed  in  this  U 
to  save  Ireland,  perhaps,  from  revolntioa^certainly.  from 
civil  war.  Let  them  go  forth  with  a  high  consciousoess  o( 
duty,  and  of  the  truth  of  their  own  cau^e,  and  they  may  do 
the  ereatest  work  that  remnins  nndone  in  Ireland.  Thev  miy 
make  Ulster  part  of  a  nation  and  Irehmd  a  whole  one." 

And  how  fared  this  deputation — ^this  most  fodon 
hope,  travelling  under  disguised  colours?  On  Wednes- 
day they  announced  that  they  should  net  go.  They 
submitted  to  the  law ;  aye,  and  to  more  than  the  kv— 
to  the  fact,  that  Ulster  was  an  unsafe  provinoe  for  jw- 
tences. 

We  will  allow  the  army  of  950,000  men,  commsaded 
by  the  Dublin  jounudista,  many  vietoriea.  We  sap- 
pose  that  they  have  beaten  the  forty  thomand  tMm 
very  'severely.  Cork,  Waterford,  Limerick,  Dublin, 
Drogfaeda,  are  in  their  hands.  8till  that  tide  of  ^ar 
and  spoliation — that  ceaseless  mardi  of  many  bat- 
talions— pours  on ;  and  the  harvest  of  a  thousand  fieU» 
are  beaten  under  their  tread.  At  last  the  guardiaa  peab 
of  the  black  north  are  in  their  view ;  for,  remembcf. 
they  must  drive  the  EngHah  flag  out  of  Ireland.  Thf 
memory  of  ten  thousand  feuds  are  stirred  in  these  heat- 
ed breasts.  Dundalk  is  passed,  and  thej  approach  i^ 
mountain  road,  and  then  here  and  there,  now  and  thes. 
a  flash,  a  report,  a  groan — a  man  is  in  eternity.  Bov 
often  sure  and  hiddoi  marksmeu  repeat  the  experimcat. 
But  the  army  of  liberation  is  two  hnudred  and  fiftj 
thousand.  They  have  gained  the  height,  aad  hi 
below  rest  Newry's  town  and  towers — ^that  Uack  North 
is  before  them — smiling  in  its  rich  huLnriance ;  a  pio- 
vince  that  might  be  the  richest  of  the  empire,  bat  for 
the  perpetu^  pressure  from  the  South  and  West,  t: 
labourers,  beating  down,  the  poor  man*a  wi^s,  v^ 
dividing  with  him  his  daily  bread. 

The  Liberating  Army  is  fortunate — ^more  suecwsfii 
than  we  should  expect,  and  they  have  cleared,  in  a  msitb 
that  formed  one  running  battle  for  daja,  a  large  space  k 
the  north.  They  have  forced  Loughbrickland,  burned  tue 
manufactories  on  the  Ban,  destroyed  the  churdi-tover  ci 
Dromore,  and  Bishop  Percy's  Monument,  becaose  Dn> 
morc  is  a  very  Orange  district.  They  have  leached  thf 
ridge  of  HiUsboitwigh ;  but  every  field,  in  all  the  wean 
miles  from  the  Moume  Mountains,  was  a  battle,  and  eren 
hoose  a  fort,  until  the  very  ditches  r«n  red  blood,  n^ 
the  dark  Ban  tinged  red  the  wide  waters  of  I/wp 
Neagh.  And  what  a  scene  is  here  for  a  eosquenJI 
army !  Ear  almost  as  the  tye  can  rea^,  the  ricb 
land  smks  gently  to  the  river;  and  all  wide  Englffd 
has  no  richer  scene— where  mansion,  towei;  tova,  aad 
cottage,  duster  thick  together  o'er  all  the  WSej  ckved 
by  t^e  moontams  that  OTerhang  Bcifaali    A  «<k 
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fa  1  eonqveiing  amy  tM  to  take  oounge  on,  and 
iie  Htirfed  Us  tamy  toils  with  tUs  pnapect  of  a  rich  re- 
nrd.    Bal  through  the  greea  hedges  of  eveij  lane 
tM  glistens  in  the  son;    countless  red  flags  float 
betrflj  in  the  morning  hreeze;  strange  sounds  are  rising 
to  the  hillL  andcknids  of  horsemen  hoyer  on  every  side; 
while  mortar  and  howitzer  begin  to  scatter  death  among 
the  sdranoing  mnltitades»  for  rolling  backwards,  and  ao- 
camdating  like  the  afslanehe  as  they  moved  the  north- 
men  hare  gathered  here,  to  strike  their  last  blow  for 
home  and  freedom — and  as  the  north,  whatever  the  south 
night  say,  would  firmly  tmst — for  liberty  and  faith. 
And  who  could  doubt  the  issue  ?    Your  250,000  men — 
or  all  of  them  that  remain — are  there ;  but  "  a  nation," 
e(^ial  in  numbers  to  the  Danes  that  defy  Germany,  have 
gathered  to  defend  their  faith,  aided  by  the  power  of 
Britain ;  and  what  man  in  all  the  invading  host  so  reck- 
less as  to  dream  that  the  day  of  their  victories  is  not  past, 
Then  theystand  before  that  terrible  array;  girdling  round 
the  capital  of  their  province,  stirred  by  an  old  hereditary 
hatred,  sleeping  and  dying  out,  once  and  lately,  but  then 
to  be  revived.    Strong  in  their  determination — strong  in 
their  numbers — and  stronger  still  in  their  taot  of  leader- 
ship—what man  eonld  hope  in  all  these  Soothem  wan- 
derers— ^for  better  than  a  rapid  flight,  except  a  grave  to 
hide  him  from  the  shame  and  the  disgrace  of  wrapping 
his  country  in  blood — trampling  its  harvests,  slaughter- 
ing its  sons,  starving  its  daughters,  and  leaving  scaithed 
and  wretched  homesteads  to  mark  well  ruin's  path ;  yet 
providing  something  worse — ^two  nations  again  in  one 
land,  separated  by  tlie  feuds  of  blood  and  faith,  by  a 
quBTTel  that  would  not  die  out  for  centuries — a  quarrel 
raised  for  an  idle  dream  that  never  will  be  realised;  and 
that,  if  accomplished,  would  make  misery  yet  more  help- 
kss. 

We  have  given  the  Confederates  credit  for  a  success 
equivalent  to  the  stretch  of  the  most  diseased  imagina- 
tion amongst  them ;  since  none  of  them  is  mad  enough  to 
think  that  they  can  take  Belfast,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Protestant  population ;  and  that  oonsent  they  never 
will  obtain ;  for,  forgetting  all  former  differences,  nearly 
200,000  enrolled  Protestants,  almost  equal  in  number  to 
the  calculations  of  the  Confederates,  have  offered  their 
personal  and  pecuniary  support  in  every  way  to  the  Li- 
beral Government  in  the  suppression  of  the  revolt. 

The  late  Mr.  O'Connell  left  a  legacy  of  good  advice 
to  his  followers.  He  told  them  that  they  never  could 
carry  repeal  without  the  aid  of  the  Protestant  popula- 
tion. That  is  a  great  fact.  But  if  repeal  can  never 
be  carried  without  the  consent  of  the  Protestant  popu- 
lation in  a  legal  and  constitutional  manner,  it  is  still 
mnre  impossible  to  carry  this  measure  against  their  will 
by  violence.  Mr.  0*Connell  knew  the  powers  of  his 
followers  better  than  any  other  man:  he  was  cog- 
noscent  of  their  power:  he  had  studied  their  capa- 
bilities :  he  had  read  their  history :  he  had  traced 
their  characteristics :  he  knew  their  opponents :  he 
respected  their  firmness:  he  had  marked  their  re- 
sources. And  this  great  man,  with  fifty  years'  experi- 
ence, told  his  followers,  "  You  must  gain  over  the  Pro- 
testants before  you  can  carry  repeal.** 

In  these  circumstances,  the  insurrection  can  only 
be  an  affair  of  idle  bloodshed — commenced  for  idle 
ends,  poetry  is  the  right  arm  of  the  clubbist  litera- 
ture, 'ne  oluba  of  Dublin  are  strong  in  poets — m 
frae  poet9^-^fcU  of  energy,  and  who  write  true  poetry. 


From  the  pnblieatians  abaady  mentioned  we  copy  two 
sets  of  verses : — 

"  Oh  !  for  the  plain,  old,  pints,  Danes, 

Who  writ  with  reeking  gUves 
Their  cballeDge— to  sabmit  to  cbaiui, 
Else  find  tbera  tyranta'  graves ! 

In  open  fray 

They  cleft  their  way : 
And  to  the  dauntless  hotdc 

The  vengeance  <lue. 

From  hcai-ts  as  true. 
Was  rendered  with  the  sword. 

'*AV>tr— writhinjT  'neath  the  Saxon's  hetl. 

We  madly  enrse  the  hour 
That  reft  both  henrts  and  bands  of  stfsl 
To  fell  the  feloo  power, 

Wbirb  from  our  plains, 
And  from  our  Vfini^ 
The  wealth  and  worth  »o  draws, 
That  ruthless  bands 
Cnn  sheathe  their  brands. 
And  plunder  us  by  laws. 

**  They  robbed  ns  of  onr  sea  and  seii, 

Our  temples  and  our  thrones  • 
They  rob  u«  of  our  doily  toil— 
The  marrow  of  our  bones ; 
If  any  slave 

Would  itrike— not  orav»-^ 
They  make  his  doom  an  awe^ 
Death  scaffold  |>ains, 
Or  srrave  in  chains, 
With  office  worms  to  gnaw ! 

"  A  social  desert  is  our  land ; 

lu  monarch  power  all^broto ; 
And  all  that  makes  free  nations  grand 
Is  lost  like  desert  fruit ; 
High  powers  of  mind, 
To  lift  mankind 
Nigh  God's  eternal  throne. 
Are  marred— or  worse— 
Become  our  curs»* 
Our  land  ia  not  our  own  / 

*'  Almiffhty  Heaven  ! — stored  iu  our  hearts 

Is  fuel  beyond  nam© ; 
How  long— how  long  till  Saxon  arts 
Will  make  it  fire  nnd  flame  ? 

We  pant  to  ride 

On  freedom's  tide— 
Of  freedom's  breeze  to  breathe ; 

Or  with  our  blood 

To  dye  the  flood, 
If  doomed  to  lie  beneath  !*' 

Vmtat  in  rino;  and,  most  probably,  the  influence  oi 
poetic  fits  on  some  temperaments  is  not  very  unlike  the 
influence  of  wine.  They  may  bring  the  truth  out.  The 
complaint  of  this  imaginative  fekm — ^the  style  they  all 
now  adopt— is,  that  the  laws  are  not  written  with  reek- 
ing glaives.  The  insincerity  of  these  people  is  manifest 
even  in  their  verses.  They  pant  for  rebellion.  They 
are  aniious  to  dye  the  flood  with  their  blood ;  and  if 
they  only  involved  themselves  in  the  transaction,  the 
loss  to  Ireland  could  be  borne. 

The  next  slip  of  poetry  has  the  same  character  of 
inconsistency : — 

**  The  mom  is  beaming  brightly. 
Where  bristling  sloop,  where  brisiTing  sleep, 

Yoii  bayonet  ridges  si>;htly 
For  ns  to  reup,  for  us  to  reap  ; 

Ot.r  weapons  nre  but  few,  boys, 
To  meet  th'  array,  to  meet  tli'  array, 

But  heHfta  we  have  right  true,  boyt. 
To  clear  the  way,  to  clear  the  way. 

"  I've  words  to  say,  not  many. 
For  words  are  air,  for  words  nre  air. 

The  counsel  liest  of  any 
Is  win  nnd  wcur,  is  win  and  wear. 

The  prorerb  tell«,  you  know,  boys— 
♦  A  suimy  day  to  make  the  hay  ;* 

So  on  with  you,  and  mow,  boys— 
Jttst  clear  the  way,  just  olear  the  way. 
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'.*  We  wADt  no  f  Undard  fine,  boyt, 
Of  briUiaot  hue,  of  brilliant  hae, 

For  in  our  heart  *s  our  sign  boys, 
Baaeath  vi  too:,  heneaih  m  too  ; 

With  soytbe  and  fork  to  meet  thom, 
Well  try  th«  Hay,  we'll  try  the  day, 

And  If  we  caitnot  beat  them. 
We'll  clear  the  way,  we'll  clear  the  way. 

**  With  peace  and  patience  pestered, 
Loof  days  we  past,  long  daTs  we  past; 

But  rankling  wrong  has  festered 
Too  lore  at  Ust,  too  sore  at  last : 

I  always  said  'twas  vain,  boys. 
To  man  to  pray,  to  man  to  pray ; 

My  plan — kneel  on  the  plain,  boys, 
Up !  dear  the  way,  now  clear  the  way." 

"  with  peace  and  patience  pestered" — that  is  the  offence 
of  British  connection.  .  The  offended  might  have  peace, 
if  they  would  have  patience.  Nay,  they  liave  peace,  but 
they  might  have  prosperity.  There  is  no  right  that  they 
can  claim,  which  would  not  be  conceded — no  right, 
but  also  there  is  no  wrong,  that  they  shall  ever  force. 
Their  fate  is  in  their  own  hands.  Grievances  they  have, 
and  so  have  we  all.  Keforms  they  may  want,  and  we 
all  want  them.  These  deficiencies  can  be  remedied  by 
well-directed  agitation ;  but  never  by  the  sword. 

We  have  copied  these  verses  to  contrast  the  ultima- 
tum with  the  cause  of  strife.  The  ultimatum  is  the 
sword.  The  cause  is  the  pestering  of  peace  and  pa- 
tience, and  the  rule  of  constitutional  law  instead  of 
"the  red  glaive."  We  copy  next  the  sayings  of  a  prose 
writer : — 

*'  That  cry  has  gone  np  to  heaven,  and  entered  into  the  ean 
of  the  Lord  of  Babaoth,  bat  it  could  not  melt  the  heart  of  man. 
We  appeal  to  Ood,  then,  in  the  day  of  battle ;  wo  claim  his 
veni^anoe  for  ourwroof;s ;  for  has  he  not  said,  'Vengeance 
is  mme,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord  V  Do  you  fear  the  judg- 
men  of  men  ?  Look  roand  the  earth — every  nation  cheers 
yoa  on  with  words  of  hope,  and  sympathy,  and  encouragenaent. 
Uplift  your  battle  flag,  and  from  the  two  hemispheres,  and 
from  across  the  two  ooeans,  not  words  alone,  but  brave  hearts 
and  armed  hancfs  will  come  to  aid  you. 

*'  Ireland !  Irelsnd !  it  is  no  petty  insurrection — ^no  local 
qnarrel—no  party  trinmph  that  summons  you  to  the  field. 
The  destinies  of  the  world,  the  advancement  of  the  hnman 
race— depends  now  on  year  courage  and  saccess;  for,  if  you 
have  eoarage,  success  must  follow.  Tyranny,  and  despotism, 
and  injustice,  and  bigotry,  are  gathering  together  the  chains 
that  have  been  flung  off  by  every  other  nation  of  Eorope,  and 
are  striving  to  bind  them  upon  us— the  ancient,  brave,  free 
Irish  people.  It  is  a  holy  war  to  which  we  are  called — ^a  war 
against  all  that  is  opposed  to  justice,  and  happiness,  and  free- 
dom.    Conquer,  and  tyranny  is  subdued  for  ever. 

"  It  is  a  death-struggle  now  between  the  oppressor  and  the 
slave — between  the  murderer  and  bis  victim.  Strike !  strilte ! 
Another  instant,  and  his  fiiot  will  be  upon  your  neck— hit 
dagger  at  your  heart.  Will  he  listen  to  prayers?  will  he 
melt  at  tears  ?  Ood  help  us !  W e  have  looked  to  Heaven  and 
earth,  and  asked,  '  Is  there  no  way  to  save  Ireland  but  by 
this  dark  path  ?  '  We  have  taken  counsel  of  Misery,  and  Fa- 
mine, and  Plague,  and  said,  *  Will  not  yo  plead  for  us  ? '  Will 
not  Horror  grant  what  Justice  denies  ?  But  they  die  !  they 
die  I  The  strong  men,  and  tbo  motliers,  and  the  pale  chil- 
dren, down  they  fall,  thousands  upon  thousands — a  death-ruin 
of  human  corses  upon  the  earth  ;  and  their  groans  yibrate  with 
a  fearful  dissonance  through  the  country,  and  their  death-wail 
shrieks  along  the  universe,  but  no  pity  dims  the  eye  of  the 
stem  murderer  who  watches  their  agonies." 

It  is  wise  to  mark  the  precise  measure  of  these  men. 
This  writer  is  not  trusting  to  himself.  He  is  not  trust- 
ing to  the  army  of  250,000  men.  He  is  deluding  him- 
self, or  he  wishes  to  delude  the  people  into  reliance 
on  foreign  aid — but  where  can  that  come  from  to 
Ireland?  Prance  is  pre-occupied.  The  Government 
of  that  country  live  on  friendly  terms  with  the  English 
Cabinet.  They  do  not  wish  to  make  enemies,  but  to 
secure  friends.  They  regard  the  Irish  insurrection  as 
a  counterpart  of  that  which  they  have  now  suppres- 


sed.    From  them,  therefore,  no  aid  can  be  expected. 
The  Bed  Eepublicans  might  visit  Irehmd,  and  thiov 
in   a  bbw,  if  ihey  ooold  get ;    bat  there  is  Ca- 
vaignae  at  home,  and  Napier  in  the  Chimid~bo1)i 
very    unlikely    persons    to   pass    these   gentlemoL 
And  if  they  came — Proudhon,   the  avoiradAthdit 
—  his  followers  noted  CJommunists  —  there  is  not 
a  priest  in  Ireland  who  would  not  denounce  the  foal 
alliance  from  his  altar.     Aid  firom  the  French  Goren- 
ment  cannot  be  expected :  aid  from  the  Eed  Repnbli- 
cans  of  France,  if  practicable,  would  be  ndn.    Tnn 
westward.  Between  Ireland  and  the  United  States  tbeit 
are  3000  miles  of  water.     What  aid  can  come  from 
thence  P     A  thousand  men  would  exhaust  the  list  of 
volunteers;  and  they  would  be  prisoners  ere  they  landed; 
or,  rather,  they  never  would  land  in  Ireland,  in  bffge 
numbers.     Then  we  are  threatened  with  war  in  Canada ; 
with  the  burning  of  Montreal,  with  the  sacking  of  Que- 
bec— ^immense  cdiamities,  that  will  not  soften  the  rope 
round  a  man's  neck  convicted  of  treascm ;  and  will  not 
soothe  the  dying  hours  of  a  defeated  leader.    ^liateTrr 
may  be  done  at  Montreal  or  Quebec,  can  aflect  no  issue 
at  Clonmel  and  Cork. 

Another  writer  in  the  same  joomal  says  that  the 
people  are  up,  ready  for  any  movement.  It  is  tme. 
There  is  a  large  mass  of  the  people  taught  to  hate  the 
British  name.  They  hate  it  well.  They  are  ripe  for 
all  mischief.  They  may  be  even  now  fighting.  Their 
present  readiness  and  rashness  do  not,  in  any  way  that 
we  perceive,  decrease  the  responsibility  of  those  whcwitk 
malignant  lies,  have  maddened  the  men  that  trostthno-, 
maddened  them  to  rash  on  a  great  depth  of  sorrow  :— 

"  What  will  the  People  do  ?  Who  will  the  People  follow ' 
The  People  will  follow  whoever  will  lead.  The  Pteople  will 
act  in  concert  airainst  tbo  oonunon  enemy. 

**  Now,  then,  the  time  is  come  to  test  true  Leadership.  Nov. 
the  time  is  eome  for  courage,  invention,  and  power  of  miod  to 
do  their  pnrt.  If  the  E  vokers  shrink  from  the  presence  of  tbr 
spirit  they  have  raised,  they  are  lest.  If  they  were  hot  wUts 
foam  on  the  top  of  the  popuhu*  wave,  and  not  the  compeUlitf 
Tridents,  they  will  be  wasted  on  the  wind  and  remembertd 
only  aa  a  simile  of  aeom.  Bat  if  they  be  true  men  and  itw- 
late,  they  may  lead  this  roovmg  raoe  liko  a  trained  hoiaeiaUi 
the  lists,  and  through  them  to  victory." 

We  take  one  extract  more.  It  contains  three  recipes 
for  killing  human  beings.  In  the  paper  from  which  vr 
quote  there  have  appeared  for  several  months,  num- 
ber after  number,  directions  of  tliis  nature,  as  if  the 
human  heart  was  not  sufficiently  bad  in  itself  to 
contrive  the  means  of  cutting  throats.  The  secowi 
recipe  is  for  providing  coarse,  rough  dirks,  for  ckw 
quarter  work;  and  we  fear  there  is  a  process  of  Italim- 
ising  going  forward  in  the  Irish  character,  althoo^ 
the  dirk  is  an  old  Celtic  weai)on.  The  third  is  the 
most  malevolent,  and  the  most  dangerous  of  the  batch:— 

**  LEAD  BUUITS. 

"Whilst  the  lead  is  in  a  fused  state  add  a  little  floor  tff 
sulphur,  which  will  make  the  metil  more  denee  and  hard,  iixi 

f>revent  air  cavittes ;  it  will  abstract  more  metal  aad  ken 
ess  dross,  a  saving  to  be  looked  to  when  the  maierial  is  scarce. 
"the  pike  auxiliabt. 
"  Many  of  the  old  veterans  of  the  present  day,  who  flour- 
ished in  manual  vigour  fifty  years  ago,  have  eafmssed  ai^ 
recommended  an  auxiliary  to  w  pike-*an  iaatruastBiiB  tbs 
form  of  a  clasped  knife,  with  a  blade  six  or  seven  mchesJooi:, 
tapered  near  the  end ;  it  would  be  found  useful  In  camp  cq|a^ 
ment,  and  be  a  handy  tool  in  a  hand-to*hasd  stnig|ie.  TW 
Irish  cutlers  might  supply  a  cheap  and  uaefnl  amcH  aftir 
the  fashion  of  the  old  Celtic  skeine. 

"WranoW  GBBKADXS. 

**  A  kitchen  paste  roller,  or  sucl^other  piece  of  dnber,  bad 
over  with  Mvenil  folds  of  strong  paper,  oovendwilh  |iw 
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ptite,  or  Btereli.  Whea  the  sereral  foWi  are  laid  on  the 
roller,  one  end  turned  over  with  each  fold  on  the  roller,  tern- 
ponrily  laced  with  cord,  then  draw  the  roller  out,  set  the 
paper  tube  to  dry,  fill  it  with  powder  or  gun  cotton,  and  ndd 
a  [iiw  8VA&  drops,  staall  nails,  glass,  or  other  hard  materials. 
'♦  Get  a  piece  of  soft  paper  for  fuse,  rub  the  paper  with 
ciindle  or  other  mase  and  jfunpowder,  fold  the  paper  fuse  in 
leoj^fa,  and  softly  fix  it  in  the  open  end  of  the  tube ;  cIomc  the 
tube  neatly  roond  the  fuse,  and  tie  it  with  a  piece  of  cord.  At 
ibo  moment  of  castinj;  from  the  window  fire  the  fuse ;  if  it  does 
not  kill  the  rider  it  will  sui-ely  tickle  the  horse." 

Die  employment  of  females  in  the  manufactory  of 

kod-grenadea,  is  something  different  from  that  which 

the  women  of  Paris  followed  during  the  insurrection. 

They  were  engaged  in  preparing  lint  during  the  battle, 

aud  in  dressing  the  wounds  of  those  who  had  fallen  in 

the  action ;  and,  we  believe,  without  much  distinction 

of  combatants.     These  demonaical  writers  of  Dublin 

advise  the  females  of  that  city  to  employ  themselves 

in  killing  dragoons,  and  tickling  their  horses— a  very 

jn-eity,  pleasant  feminine  pastime — ^but  the  imprudence 

of  the  |)crsons  who  would   recommend  its  adoption 

during  a  batUe,  in  the  streets  of  large  towns,  is  undc- 

uiable,  and  on  a  par  with  their  cruelty.   What  would  be 

the  consequence?     Sappers  would  have  orders  to  blow 

up  any  house  from  which  missiles  of  this  character  pro 

ceeded.     The  existing  appliances  in  war  would  open 

up  rapidly  a  way  from  house  to  house  within  their 

walls;  and  if  soldiers  saw  their  companions  assassinated 

In  this  manner,  they  would  not  spare  suspected  lives. 

The  combatants  must  be  intensely  imprudent  who  could 

reconuneud  this  mode  of  warfare ;   which  would  raise 

the  cry  of  va  victU;  and  suspend  the  capture  of  pri- 

K>ners,  or  the  concession  of  quarter  during  the  conflict, 

Roman's  place  of  safety,  in  a  calamity  of  this  nature, 

i&  not  at  the  window  tossing  hand-grenades. 

We  have  run  over  the  history  of  these  proceedings 
rapidly,  and  examined  the  motives  of  the  actors  in 
them  as  they  appear  on  the  surface.  At  no  period, 
since  the  suppression  of  the  Irish  rebellion  in  1798, 
luite  the  internal  affairs  of  this  coiuitry  presented  a 
fijoiie  trying  combination  of  evil  influences.  We  blame 
the  £xecative  Government  for  having  delayed  to  seek 
power  months  ago  to  suppress  a  movement  that  had 
clcariy  the  expulsion  from  the  throne  of  the  monarch 
as  its  great  object.  Whatever  Grovemment  is  consti- 
tuted in  a  country,  pursues  the  best  course,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  its  members,  for  the  good  of  the  nation  over 
v'hom  it  rules.  Charity  requires  its  opponents  to  adopt 
That  idea.  They  may  see  blunders  in  their  policy,  but 
they  are  to  be  considered  innocent  of  crime  until  their 
guilt  be  proved.  Any  government,  therefore,  is  charged 
flith  the  preservation  of  the  lives  and  property  of  its 
subjects,  and  charged  to  suppress  every  hostile  feeling 
Mtiougst  them — every  feelmg  that  can  lead  to  slaughter. 
We  appreciate  the  conduct  of  the  Government  in 
Nouie  respects.  They  were  anxious  to  avoid  any  iuter- 
fereuce  with  the  usual  course  of  the  law,  but  there 
were  ctrcnmstances  in  this  case  for  six  months  past 
sullir-ient  to  manifest  the  determination  of  the  parties  to 
itceomplish  tlieir  objects  by  violence. 

We  blame  the  delays  which  have  occurred  in  passing 
necessary  measures  through  the  legislature,  because 
they  have  given  the  men,  not  actuated,  we  presume,  by 
pure  motives,  an  undeniable  ground  to  blame  the  insuf- 
lic'iency  of  Parliament. 

We  bUme  the  course  pursued  by  influential  periodi- 
cals and  writers  in  this  country,  who  have  used  unjus- 


tifiable langnage  towards  Ireland  and  the  Irish  people. 
We  blame  that  gross  ignorance  evidently  prevalent 
amongst  the  peasantry  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  which 
renders  them  credulous,  and  willing  to  adopt  any 
scheme,  however  groundless,  from  a  visit  to  a  sainted 
well,  to  a  raid,  with  pike  in  hand,  for  relief. 

At  this  stage  we  fear  that  little  can  be  done  to  re- 
store peace  until  the  imprudent  and  despeiiite  leaders 
be  apprehended.  Their  seizure  may  be  preceded  or 
followed  by  blood.  They  have  fled  to  their  strongholds 
in  the  south,  where  they  expect  protection  from  their 
partisans ;  without  any  better  means  of  promoting  their 
course  than  by  desultory  warfare. 

The  hour  of  conciliation  has  passed  away  on  both 
sides  unimproved.  The  hour  of  action  is  come.  The 
Grovemment,  anticipating  the  insurgents'  choice  time  for 
fighting,  after  the  com  is  gathered,  have  expedited  the 
trial. 

Botli  parties  have  thrown  down  the  gauntlet.  Wc 
are  in  the  interval  between  the  challenge  and  the  blow. 
To  the  leaders,  submission  is  political  destraction.  To 
their  followers,  it  would  be  long  cherished  hopes  of  com- 
petency destroyed.  There  is  not  thus  the  wreck  or 
fragment  of  a  hope  that  they  will  avoid  the  contest. 

It  is  a  moment  of  intense  anxiety.  Liberty  is  de- 
stroyed in  the  house  of  her  pretended  friends.  Sect  is 
arrayed  against  sect — idleness  is  asked  to  sit  down  at 
the  table  of  industry,  and  share  its  store — ^the  lives  of 
gallant  men  are  to  be  mthlessly  sacrificed ;  but  no  man 
can  mediate,  no  voice  can  be  raised  to  stay  this  madness. 
There  is  no  issue  that  can  cause  to  us  reproaches  for 
the  past.  We  have  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  differ- 
ence between  the  nations.  We  have  uttered  no  re- 
proaches, while  grieved  with  conduct  that  has  destroyed 
the  hope  of  freedom's  progress  for  a  season.  We  never 
said  that  tliis  country  must  "squelch"  the  Irish.  We 
have  sought  the  redress  of  their  grievances,  and  pled  for 
reforms,  for  words  of  hope,  for  conciliatory  acts. 

The  residt  of  a  conflict  may  destroy  the  unity  of  the 
empire.  The  event  is  possible,  but  not  more  than  possible. 
A  more  probable  result  is  the  overthrow  of  the  insur- 
gents, not  perhaps  in  their  first  or  their  second  conflict; 
but,  on  that  account,  more  terrible  in  the  end ;  and  - 
from  defeat  will  spring  bitter  feelings,  that  years  of  a 
kind  and  constitutional  Government  may  fail  to  allay. 

There  can  be  no  satisfactory  issue  now  from  the  quar- 
rel. It  may  have  several  results,  and  different  degrees 
of  evil,  but  the  slightest  is  a  calamity  that  must  be 
acutely  felt  by  all  who  sought  the  peace,  prosperity,  and 
freedom  of  Ireland. 

There  is  one  fact  to  be  remembered  in  an  hour  of 
victory — on  the  scattering  of  the  misguided,  and  the 
punishment  of  the  tempters.  Ireland  has  not  joined 
yet  the  revolt,  or  the  threats  to  rebel.  Disaffection 
centres  in  Munster — is  unknown  to  Ulster — has  no 
hold  of  Connaught — and  is  weak  in  Leinster. 

The  Irish  measures  under  discussion  are  suspended. 
Legislation  will  be  arrested,  while  wrongs,  or  fancied 
wrongs,  are  submitted  to  the  ordeal  of  battle.  That  work 
will  pass.  The  traces  of  riot  or  of  war  will  disappear. 
Those  who  perish  will  be  forgotten.  The  grass  of  the 
next  spring  will  cover  the  trenches  where  they  may  be 
laid.  The  facts  will  still  remain,  that  Ireland  has  not, 
and,  as  a  nation,  wiU  not  rebel;  and  that  the  possi- 
bility of  revolt  is,  in  some  way,  disgraceful  to  our  legist 
hition. 
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Life  in  Russia;  or,  iJte  ZHscipltM  of  DespoCism.  By 
Edward  P.  Thompson,  Esq.,  autlior  of  "  The  Xotc-Book 
of  a  Nnturolist."   London :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.    1848. 

The  reader  will  derive  a  very  good  idea  of  domestic  lifb 
in  Bussia  from  this  volume.  We  have  no  popular  accoimt 
of  Bnssia.  Cnstine'a  and  Schnitzler's  works  may  be  con- 
sidered to  embody  the  beat  account  of  the  HufSHian  J»y8tem 
of  government  and  society  that  has  yet  appeared.  This 
work  of  Mr.  Thompson  contains  some  interesting  sketches 
of  the  country  of  the  Czar,  and  of  the  manners  and  habits 
«f  the  people  ;  although  it  does  not  exactly  supply  the  de- 
ficiency that  exists  of  a  complete  work  upuu  lluHHia. 
Of  the  vast  region  which  owns  the  autocrat  for  master,  vrry 
little,  in  comparison  with  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  is 
known  in  England.  Most  of  the  continent  has  been  tra- 
versed by  travellers,  who  have  given  the  result  of  their  ob- 
servations to  the  world.  But  Russia  is  not  a  country  for 
the  tourist,  or  those  who  travel  for  the  mere  sake  of  plea- 
nire.  The  "  discipline  of  despotism  "  deters  visitors  who 
must  write  what  they  see  from  undertaking  a  summer  jaunt, 
or  a  winter's  residence  in  a  country  where  a  subtle  and  uni- 
versal system  of  espionage  prevails,  which  has  for  an  in- 
strument of  punishment  the  knout,  and  evcrj-  vista  of  which, 
for  indiscreet  chroniclers  or  impertinent  intniders,  termi- 
nates in  Siberia.  It  lias  only  been  witliin  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years  that  commercial  enterprise,  which  ventures  every- 
where, penetrated  into  Russia. 

Mr.  Thompson  resided  for  some  time  in  the  countrj-,  and 
became  so  accustomed  to  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
people,  that,  as  ho  says  himself,  "  The  doubt  only  remains 
whether  T  have  not  become  so  fauiiliavised  with  the  change 
of  character,  usages,  and  manners,  as  to  cease  to  observe 
those  differences  which  no  longer  startle.  Indeed,  I  could 
not  readily  naturalise  myself  in  Russia,  that  I  am  more 
likely  to  fall  into  the  other  extreme,  and  descril>e  those 
things  as  natural  and  habitual,  which,  in  fact,  form  the  very 
contrasts  that  distinguish  one  nation  from  another." 

In  a  series  of  letters,  the  author  describes  his  impressions 
of  the  country,  and  the  incidental  scenes  tl.at  he  witnessed 
during  his  residence  there.  He  does  not  pretend  that  his 
sketches  are  a  perfect  picture  of  Russia,  hut  they  furnish 
suflieitnt  data  to  atPord  a  tolerable  notion  both  of  the  people 
And  the  Government. 

The  author  gives  us  to  under<5tand  that  he  was  no  new 
traveller,  but  he  di^s  not  tell  us  at  what  period  the  visit  to 
Bussia  was  undertaken  which  he  here  describes.  His  iirc>t 
letter  is  taken  np  with  his  journey  to  the  Russian  capital. 
In  his  second  letter,  there  is  an  excellent  description  of  St. 
Petersburg,  which  conveys  a  very  good  idea  of  that  city. 
The  third  letter  contains  an  account  of  the  Government  of 
Bussia,  and  includes  a  portraitui*e  of  the  habits  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  the  tyranny  of  the  police.  From  letter  fourth, 
we  extract  the  following  passage,  showing  the  penalty  of 
Imperial  condescension : — 

"  It  it  not  unusual  for  the  Kmperor  to  stop  and  address  a 
person  ill  the  street ;  but  the  luckless  individual  Las  little  to 
Doast  of  in  so  flattcrinfj  a  distinction  :  in  a  moment  he  is  ar- 
rested by  ou«  of  tin?  ubiquitoiiA  r.jrenta  of  the  police,  and 
Q^iarged  with  the  offence  of  having  artdressod  the  Emperor. 
He  is  authorita  rive  I  y  required  to  repent  tho  substance  of  what 
)i6  had  snid ;  aud  a  conhiiemeut  of  some  days  inevitably  fol- 


lows, which  the  administration  of  a  bribe,  or  the  exertion  o( 
tsoroe  poweiful  inflnence.  can  alone  terminate.  Thisoeeurmi 
to  a  celebrated  French  actor,  wbo  having  been  111,  and  un«M« 
!0  perform  for  some  time  in  consequence,  was  aceosted  by 
the  Eni}  cror,  who  inquired  after  his  health,  and  urged  him 
to  resume  his  theatrical  Amotions  as  soon  as  possiMe.  Tho 
nnfortunato  actor  was  immediately  arrested,  and  had  torn 
trouble  in  getting  liberated.  The  circumstance  reached  ilie 
ears  of  tho  Emperor,  wbo,  wishing  to  nmke  him  gome  nyi- 
ration,  desired  to  know  in  what  manner  he  could  obli{?e  him. 
'  In  uothin?,  siro,'  rnplied  the  comedian,  *  hot  that  your  Ma- 
jesty will  never  condescend  to  speak  to  me  in  the  street  a^'iiD.' 
Tlje«eperanibulntiona  of  the  Emperor  are  often  like  thosp  of 
Ilaroun  nl  Rnsrhid,  attended  by  singular  ad  ventures.  Irectntly 
wimesscd  the  followlni?  incident.  Two  or  three  little  boji 
hojrj7ed»>f  thoEmpcrorashe  waspassingalonf^;  ofcourx».with- 
ont  knowing;  him ;  be  g?iTe  them  money,  hut,  finding  he  Ind 
overlooked  one,  he  desired  tho  lad  to  follow  him  ;  a  public 
droshkv -driver,  however,  harinif  whisperpd  to  the  boy  who 
his  lender  was,  the  liitio  urrhin  fled  at  his  utmost  speed.  Tbe 
Emperor  ordered  a  couple  of  soldiers,  who  were  standinf^  ne«r, 
to  fetch  the  boy  back  ;  but  tbe  orohin  threw  himself  od  tbe 
around,  and  offered  sncb  violent  resistance,  that  they  were 
compelh^d  to  cany  him  by  force  into  the  Emperor's  prcsenw, 
who,  smiling  at  the  scene,  directed  them  to  take  him  to  the 
palace,  whero  he  was  probably  transferred  to  one  of  the  mili- 
tary schools." 

The  whole  police  system,  which  Mr.  Thompson  tmh  style* 
<Hhe  regulating  power  of  the  empire/'  baa  a  tendency  to 
repress  the  mental  energy  and  personal  freedom  of  the 
people  ;  so  that,  as  he  remarks,  *•  free-will,  sclf-reliince, 
and  independent  action,  are  qualities  unknown  in  tbe  com- 
position of  the  Bussian  character."  An  interesting  account 
of  the  religion  of  Russia,  with  notices  of  Bnsaian  sopersd- 
tion  and  fatalism,  are  given  in  this  part  of  the  work.  Let* 
ter  fifth,  wh'.oh  continues  the  same  sabjects,  describes  tb: 
marriage  ceremony,  an*l  the  funeral  rites  of  Bossia,  both  cf 
which  are  conducted  with  a  good  deal  of  theatrical  effect. 

Letter  sixth  is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  perllcu 
position  of  St.  Petersburg,  ft-om  the  frequent  rise  of  t}* 
Neva  and  inundation  of  the  city;  and  both  this  and  tk 
next  letter  contain  Some  graphic  delineations  of  the  hifa 
and  manners  and  social  state  of  the  people,  and  the  per*!- 
ing  influence  of  Russian  despotism.  Letter  eight  deicribi^ 
the  different  classes  of  society,  with  their  peonliar  ri^» 
and  privileges.  Of  the  serfe — a  large  body  in  Russ-ra— ^ 
the  system  of  serfdom,  the  following  aeeoont  is  given;— 

**Tho  peasants  attached  to  the  soil  .ire  either  serfs  of  tbf 
crown,  or  of  private  individuals.  The  latter,  amouaiiflx  ^' 
10.4li,7fi3  m:il(S,  increase  more  in  proportion  to  the  fonsfr, 
whose  coiuliiion,  iieverthrlops,  is  more  e:isy,  and  le^*  r^ 
c.iiious.  The  crown  seifs  are  trented  hy  tbe  jrovemmett  'rt^ 
r  he  utmost  indui^rence;  yet  it  was  found  that,  in  theii»Jfr*jl 
between  tho  Inst  two  censuses,  their  namborh  dC'»n»iitfnUT 
decreased:  while  tlic  reuims  of  the  privat**  serfs  snfwf«' i 
considi  rable  increase.  Rth  classes  nre  employed,  iriflr»3t 
•  listinrtion,  either  as  labonrors,  me<-hanios  or  tuiners.  Tb*^ 
reside  in  wrefhed  villnses,  in  a  state  of  rude  simplirity.  wlKi 
r«  cnlls  powerfully  the  first  condition  of  man  :  and  tvrn  tfe.i? 
food  savours  strongly  of  ibeir  ignoranoe  and  desCitntion.  T* 
{Tovernmcnt  fixes  sumniarily,  both  as  to  time  and  oMnner,  Vtt 
number  of  recruits  it  mny  require  from  among  the  twocl»»«»j 
and  it  is  estimated  that  a  levy  of  six  men  on  a  thous.iad  «^ 
produce  a  corps  of  2'»0,000  men.  The  crown  levies  a  tsx  • 
its  own  pea.*)ant8,  which  varies  according  to  the  n«ce»i  ie»« 
the  Slate ;  but  the  usual  average  is  five  roubles  «nna«Il«  * JJ 
also  exacts  an  ajsrjjrejrMted  sum  from  the  private  »rrfr,  wfciw 
their  master  i.^  compciled  to  pav ;  n4aibiirs'tng  hinjelf  sAe^ 
wards  at  bin  own  pleasure.  The  amonot  of  titis  assesraesi 
depends  entirely  on  tbe  will  of  the  noble  ;  bat  the  ewintfj 
sum  enforced  isabout  ten  roubles  yea'  ly.  Tbe  Itfsegef*** 
tors  of  serfs  realise  an  immense  income  from  thmm^Km^ 
tax  ;  they  create,  besides,  another  ;rrett  sotirct  «f  lertaj^ 
which  is  called  the  obrok ;  that  is,  the  unxwA  |»^a<  ^  * 
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ibpQlatad  lOm  bj  tb«  p«Minia  for  permia«ioD  to  enga^  ihen- 

kIvm  either  in  trade  or  donuMtie  serf  iee,  aod  to  aMent  tbem* 
Rlres  from  the  district  for  the  space  of  three  years.  This 
uiD  ma/  be  estimated  at  from  thirty  to  fifty  roubles  in  ordi- 
aarreawi;  but  with  the  small  serf-owaers  there  are  no  limits 
to  their  exactions,  as  they  attempt  to  wrini;  erery  hard -earned 
kopeck  from  the  already  necessitoas  wretch.  A  servant  in 
the  boose  at  which  I  h.nve  been  residin;^  here  is  one  of  these 
nnfortiinates ;  for  his  mistress  possessing  only  six  serfs,  and 
Brrweekly  Tisits  of  extortion  becoming  so  annoying,  it  has 
bei^n  amin<,'ed  th  it  the  m.in  shall  never  draw  his  wages  but  in 
small  sttou,  on  purpose  to  defeat  her  tyranny. 

*'  The  military  levy  does  not  appear  to  bi'  so  distressing  to 
the  serfs  of  the  interior  as  to  the  pensauts  of  the  Baltic  pro- 
tiocet,  who  endeavour  to  the  utmost  to  screen  themselves 
froniit;  it  deprives  them  of  nothing  of  what  they  may  pos- 
sess, and  the  duties  it  imposes  on  them  are  not  more  severe 
thio  those  from  which  tijey  are  removed;  nml,  besidt's,  it 
eniincipates  them,  as  well  as  their  future  offspring.  It  is  true, 
it  breaks  those  links  which  liave  alreudy  been  formed ;  and  it 
ii  Qjelancholy  to  see  that  the  masters  look  more  ti»  tbeir  own 
interests,  in  the  compoisory  surrender  of  their  slaves,  than  to 
the  a>  cessitiee  and  sitoation  of  those  who  are  at  their  mercy.* 

The  local  and  police  administration  of  St.  Petersburg 
ibnos  the  sobjeot  of  letter  nine,  and  letter  ten  descants  on 
tlie  privileges  of  the  Rnsstan  nobility,  with  the  different 
orders  and  decorations.     The  next  letter  is  on  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  St.  Petersbtyrg,  and  the  country  gene- 
rally.    Letter  twelve  touches  on  the  military  mania  of  the 
Emperor,  and  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  pageantry 
and  ceremonies  that  took  place  on  the  marriage  of  the 
Grand  Duche&s  'Matte  to  the  Duke  de  Leuchtenberg.  The  pro- 
gramme of  the  marriage  ceremonial  is  in  the  original 
French.     In  letter  thirteen,  there  is  a  graphic  description 
of  the  Imperial  Palace  of  Peterhof,  and  of  the  festivities  that 
take  p/ace  there  on  state  and  other  occasions.     The  next 
letter  embodies  a  succinct  historical  account  of  Russia,  its  rise, 
gorernment,  and  institutions.     The  centralization  of  Rus- 
sia, with  some  interesting  statistical  and  commercial  notices, 
reUtive  to  the  supplies  for  the  capital,  the  division  of  labour, 
ilie  shipping  trade  of  Cronstadt,  railway  and  steam  coin- 
maaication  introduced  into  Russia,  population  of  the  Rus- 
tlan  empire,  &c.,  are  comprehended  in  letter  fifteen. 

From  the  next  chapter,  which  treats  of  Russian  field 
fori^,  we  extract  the  following  passage,  showing  the  nar- 
■ii  escape  of  a  sportsman  in  elk-hunting  : — 

"  The  elk  and  bear  are  '  rung,'  as  it  is  technically  termed. 
'hf*  peasants  take  great  pleasure  in  this  procoss,  and  the 
jore  no  a?»  tbey  obtain  a  liamlsome  f^ratuity  if  they  suocee  J 
I  ftceompliahing  the  operation  ;  whieb  tbey  will  travel  n 
a.'jtired  miJoa  to  communicate  to  any  sportsman  willing  to 
Ttil  himself  of  it,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  them.  Enpajod, 
robThly,  in  their  daily  Toeaiion  of  felling  wood,  in  phices 
ijproachiihie  only  under  the  influence  of  the  frost,  tbey  tirac 

rc.-ive  the  track  of  the  beast  in  the  snow,  and  tracing  it 
il  it  is  lost  in  some  wood  or  cover,  they  encircle  the  spot  ai 
ime  di'«tance,  to  be  satisfied  that  the  game  is  safely  lodged. 
tiLS  task  is  repeated  tor  several  successive  days,  with  the 
o-t  watchful  eye  for  any  fresh  traces  which  might  announce 
!  e<c,»pe.  nnd  if  there'  bo  none,  a  messenger  monnts  lii.s 
idgo  and  starts  for  Sl  Petersburg  to  sell  his  discovery  (if  of 
b  ar.  for  one  hundred  roubles),  and  return  with  the  part) 

Mr;ort*imeu  to  mdicate  the  spot 
A  crow<l  of  peasants  surround  the  place,  nnd  among  them, 

proper  intervals,  the  mnrkamen  bike  their  stand.  The 
r^s  arc  turned  in,  and,  if  it  be  a  bear,  it  is  soon  roused,  and 
"miita  to  break  the  ring;  an  uusuccessful  .shot  turna  hini 
ek,  lo  appear  at  another  pUice,  and  if  he  be  not  fortunnte 
i»u;;h  lo  f[mt  clear,  which  seldom  noours,  his  doom  is  soon 
fiJ?    Sornrtiinos  there  is  a  difficulty  iu  liislodjriug  him,  and 

>  hnnlori*  are  compelled  to  enter  the  wood  to  face  liim  in  bis 
n  f.istoe9ses;  which  ii  an  affair  of  some  diiuger,  as  he  then 
tru  crirns.  and  becomes  the  atticking  party.  A  gentleman 
my  acquaintance  had  a  very  narrow  esc  -pe  of  his  life  in  one 
thoc  encounters;  and,  indeed,  but  fur  his  strong  nerve  and 
:h  courasie,  he  must  have  peritbed.  In  following  up  » 
unded  elk.  ha  oame  most  unt$xpeotedly  on  a  she  bear,  with 

>  ciiba  of  ih9  previous  Mummcr  by  her  sidH  ;  he  ft>ed  and 
Lsed,  and,  bolore  he  bad  time  to  deiend  himself,  she  rose 
lim^'and  straok  bim  down,  but  left  him  in  her  aiuieiy  for 


her  ottba ;  be  immeduiialT  got  on  bit  Itffs,  and,  flrini;  again, 
wounded  the  beast,  wbicn  apain  ran  at  him,  threw  him  down 
in  the  struggle,  tore  his  tbigh  with  ber  bind  claws,  bit  him 
severely  through  the  arm  and  wrist,  nnd.  without  relinquish- 
ing her  grasp,  stood  over  him,  holding  him  down.  Kotwith- 
standing  the  acute  agony  he  was  suffering,  and  his  almost 
powerless  condition,  he  contrived  to  draw  his  hunting  knife, 
nnd  to  inflict  a  deep  wound  in  the  region  of  the  heart  of  the 
beast:  which  he,  however, iust  missed,  as  I  saw  aflorwards 
on  dissection.  After  this  effort  it  nppears  he  sank  oxhnusted  ; 
but  his  friend,  who  had  heard  the  shots  from  a  little  distance, 
haviuff  providentially  hurried  up,  thongh  fearfully  alarmed  at 
the  state  of  his  companion,  went  up  to  the  head  of  the  hear, 
and  discharged  his  rifle  into  its  brain.  The  animal  fell  de:id 
on  the  body  of  his  uncon«<cions  antagonist,  who  was  immedi- 
ately extrieated  and  restored,  and  had  nerve  enough  to  travel 
home  at  spee<l,  a  diatnnoe  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  miles, 
to  get  the  as.9i8isnce  there  which  it  would  have  been  in  vain 
to  have  sought  for  in  the  wilds  of  the  interior." 

That  Russia  is  a  rich  field  fbr  the  naturalist  is  proved  by 
the  cursory  notices  scattered  throughout  various  parts  of 
this  volume,  bnt  especially  in  this  sixteenth  letter. 

In  the  seventeenth  letter,  we  have  the  author's  journey  to 
Moscow,  with  an  account  of  the  rate  and  mode  of  travelling 
in  Russia\  We  extract  the  author's  observations  on  the 
latter  subject,  and  on  the  introduction  of  railways  into  Rus- 
sia, which  he  thinks  premature  : — 

**  Travelling  in  this  country  has  a  marked  resemblance  to 
all  its  other  features,  nnd  is  an  additional  channel  for  tyranny 
and  abuse  of  office.  The  |>ostma8ter  is  not  a  whit  behind  the 
employs  in  his  tergiversations ;  and,  gambler-like,  ho  calcu- 
lates bis  chances  how  far  he  may  hazard  hi^  safety  and  p'isi. 
tinn  asrainst  open  extortion  and  wilful  obstruction.  Facility 
of  intercourse  being  the  very  corner-stone  of  civilization,  all 
natural  prof^ress  to  its  attainment  is  arrested  in  limine^  both 
tty  the  u^nai  restrictions  in  which  every  proceeding  is  enve- 
loped, and  by  the  impediments  interposed  by  tho  authorities 
on  the  road  ;  indeed,  tlie  roads  themselves,  exoepting  the  two 
great  chauMees  to  Moscow  and  Wnrsiiw,  are  enough  to  deter 
nil  but  the  most  stout-hearted  and  robust  from  encountering 
their  horrors.  The  Feldjagers,  a  subordinate  kind  of  courier, 
who  traverse  the  country  in  all  directions  charged  with  the 
transmission  of  the  government  orders,  sink  under  the  aocu- 
mulation  of  hardship  and  fntiguc  in  seven  years.  Seated  in 
a  little  open  tuihia^  without  either  backs  or  springs — for  no 
springs  could  stand  the  shocks  of  the  rugged  auruoe  of  the 
roads— tliey  travel  thousands  of  vcrsta  at  the  p^reatest  speed, 
without  repose  or  rest,  expo5;ed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
climate,  and  bound  to  the  greatest  watchfulness. 

This  sUite  of  th  n^s  is  precisely  analogous  to  the  character 
of  the  people,  if  divested  of  the  artificial  gnrji  of  civilization 
which  has  been  thrown  upon  them  like  an  ill-inado  garment ; 
but  the  comparison  may  be  carried  further,  with  rcrerence  to 
the  new  era  into  whioh  the  country  is  about  to  enter  by  tho 
adoption  of  the  railway  system.  Civilization  was  forced  upon 
the  people  almost  before  its  rudimento  existed ;  and  in  like 
manner,  the  railway  revolution  is  to  he  introduced  before  the 
wants  or  habits  of  the  people  are  sufiicienily  advanced  to  re- 
quire it.  As  the  fornipr  was  done  "per  $allum,  creating  in  a  day 
whnt  other  ronntries  hstd  taken  years  to  accompli.th — trans> 
piantiug,  as  it  were,  the  fnil-grown  tree,  instead  of  watching 
and  training  the  sapling  in  it^^fo^th— copying  other  nations, 
nndintroduciu?  new  forms  which  the  people's  minds  wei*e  not 
ready  to  receive,  so  the  Later  is  also  on  the  evo  of  being  esta- 
blished, to  anticipate  circumstiuces  which  neither  the  present 
numerical  Htate  of  the  population,  nor  the  necessities  of  the 
country  reqnire,  as  regards  actual  tr.insit  only.  The  moral 
effects  to  be  irnineil  eventually  are  doubtless  imnicnso,  and 
the  extended  means  of  communication  will  ultimately  c:trry 
social  improvement  with  them;  but  tho  actual  necessities  of 
the  two  capitals  demand  no  such  approximation  as  will  be  af- 
forded by  a  railrojul.  Indeed,  at  present,  the  re  trictions  im- 
posoti  by  the  joalou$s^  of  the  Goveruroei.t  will  militate  ngainst 
any  real  fr<>edom  uf  intercourse;  fur  it  is  not  to  he  9up,josed 
that  tho  vigilance  nnd  regulations  of  the  police,  asngards 
travellers,  will  be  relaxed,  or  that  any  ficiliiy  of  movemeut 
beyond  additional  speed  will  bo  afforded  them. ' 

Tho  Bucoeeding  two  letters  are  devoted  chiefly  to  a  de- 
scription of  Moscow,  the  second  oity,  bat  nationally  the  capi- 
tal of  the  empire. 

In  letter  twenty,  we  have  the  anthor  back  to  St.  Peters- 
bnrgy  with  somt  ancodotes  af  the  Emperor  and  the  Qrand 
Doke  Michael ;  and  in  the  two  coaokding  lettersi  twenty^ 
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one  and  twenty-two,  we  are  favoared  with  gome  interesting 
netices  of  Sweden,  which  the  author  visited  on  his  homeward 
road. 

The  author's  views  of  Bassia  are  not  very  favonrahle, 
iSioogh  they  hear  all  the  marks  of  heing  faithful  and  im- 
partial. Mr.  Thompson  has  an  observant  eye,  and  his  style 
is  animated  and  agreeable.  His  volume  is  embellished  with 
fonr  plates,  and  six  vignettes,  illnstrative  of  Russian  life 
and  manners. 


United  Preslyterian  Fathers,  History  of  the  Secession  and 
Relief  Churches,  A.  Fullarton  k  Co.,  Edinburgh  and 
London. 

A  WOBK  that  has  been  much  wanted,  and  now^comes  out 
at  a  very  seasonable  time,  after  the  union  between  the  Se- 
cession and  Relief  Churches  has  been  so  happily  consum- 
mated. It  is  intended  to  publish,  in  a  cheap  and  handsome 
form,  the  early  literature  and  history  of  what  is  now  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  ;  and  this  volume,  containing 
Hintorical  Sketches  of  tlie  Origin  of  the  Secession,  by  the 
Rev.  A.  Thomson  of  Edinborgh,  and  of  the  Relief,  l^  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Struthers  of  Glasgow,  is  the  first  of  the  series.    In 


the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  Scotland,  the  two  great  sec^AAi; 
of  last  century,  the  origin  of  which  is  so  cleariy  explained 
in  the  volume  before  us,  bear  a  very  prominent  and  internt- 
ing  part ;  and  we  look  upon  the  series  now  commenced  as 
calctdated  to  prove  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church  in  this  country.  The  impor- 
tant position  which  the  United  Church  now  holds  entitJu 
her  to  a  collective  literature  such  as  that  proposed ;  and  in 
the  voluminous  treasures  of  theology,  biogn^hy,  and  historr, 
which  she  possesses,  there  are  abundant  materials  for  it 
The  series  is  to  be  illustrated  with  steel  engravings,  and 
cannot  fail  to  become  popular. 

The  present  volume  is  embellished  with  a  firontispiece 
view  of  the  farmstead  of  Craimey  Bridge,  in  Kinross-diire, 
where  the  four  fSathers  of  the  Secession  met  in  cooferenoe, 
on  the  5th  December,  1733,  after  their  expulsion  from  the 
Establishment.  The  history  of  the  two  bodies  till  their 
union  is  written  in  a  fair  and  judicious  spirit,  and  the  eha> 
racters  of  the  difierent  leaders  in  the  two  secessions  dnn 
with  care  and  faithfulness.  As  the  series  proceeds,  its  n«- 
folness  and  value  will  be  appreciated,  not  only  by  those  be- 
longhair  to  the  body,  but  by  many  others  not  coimected 
with  the  denomination. 
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A  LAKOS  portion  of  this  No.  is  occupied  with  politi- 
cal matter ;  and  there  is,  unfortunately,  but  a  list  of 
measures  postponed  to  record.  Parliament  has  sus- 
pended the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland.  That  bill 
was  passed  in  two  days,  in  the  Commons  on  the  22d,  aad 
in  the  Peers  on  the  24th  July. 

A  wide  district  of  Ireland,  including  the  metropolis, 
has  been  proclaimed.  A  considerable  number  of  arrests 
have  been  made,  and  the  final  struggle  between  the 
Clubs  and  the  Government  is  at  hand. 

Parliament  will  not  separate  until  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust.    There  are  still  votes  in  supply  to  be  taken. 

The  Health  of  Towns  Bill,  and  the  Sale  of  Encum- 
bered Estates  (Ireland)  Bill,  are  amongst  the  measures 
for  which  some  hope  may  yet  be  entertained  in  the  pre- 
sent Session. 

The  West  India  measure  has  passed  through  Parlia- 
ment. It  offers  no  permanent  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion of  conscience  arising  out  of  the  use  of  slave-grown 
sugar,  but  changes  the  act  of  1826  considerably  in  fa- 
vour of  the  planter,  and  against  the  distiller  in  this 
countiy. 

Tlic  Navigation  Laws  are  to  remain  untouched  for 
another  year.  At  many  sea-ports  the  intelligence  was 
joyfully  received,  because  ere  another  year  the  tide  of 
public  feeling  may  set  in  strongly  against  their  repeal; 
and  if  that  proposal  has  not  many  active  opponents,  it 
has  certainly  few  zealous  friends  out  of  Pariiament. 

Mr.  Hume's  motion  respecting  the  suffrage  has  been 
lost  by  a  very  large  majority ;  but  the  question  will  be 
an  annual  motion  until  a  change  occur. 

Sir  William  Somerville's  bill  for  amending  the  Re- 
form Bill  in  Ireland  has  been  abandoned.  A  bill  was  in- 
troduced into  the  Commons  by  Mr.  Bouveiie,  to  enable 
congregations  to  obtain,  by  a  judicial  piooess,  the  gromid 
necessary  for  the  erection  of  a  meefeing-hottse,  manse, 
^  schc^.     This  site   bill  was  promoted  by  the 


Pree  Church  of  Scotland  on  aoeoimt  of  the  number  of 
its  congregations,  who  are  unable  to  obtain,  on  payment, 
a  spot  of  ground  on  which  to  build  a  house  of  worship. 
We  regret  the  necessity  for  this  bill,  and  its  fate.  After 
passing  through  committee,  it  was,  on  the  motion  of  Sir 
James  Graham,  rejected.  A  proposal  was  made  to  co9- 
fine  the  power  to  the  Free  Church  alone,  as  a  special 
case.  We  rejoice  that  the  proposal,  which  would  hst 
made  an  unobjectionable  measure  invidious,  did  not 
emanate  from  that  body.  The  members  of  the  Estab- 
lishment, and  the  Dissenters  of  Scotland,  were  repfe- 
sented  by  Sir  James  Graham  as  opposed  to  the  \A\- 
That  was  one  of  those  gratuitous  felsehoods  in  irhich 
statesmen  occasionally  indulge. 

The  revenue  returns  to  the  5th  July,  and  the  balncv* 
sheet  of  expenditure  and  income,  show  a  defideocr  in 
the  revenue  for  the  year,  as  compared  with  the  yrsr 
terminating  on  the  6th  July,  1847,  of  £3,500.000; 
while  there  is  a  surplus  of  expenditure  over  iaoontf 
amounting  to  £1,500,000. 

The  gravest  question  in  this  counttj  is  the  empkn- 
ment  of  labour.  It  rests  at  the  basis  of  all  an^ 
manifestations.  The  number  of  persons  at  pteseat  in- 
employed  at  their  ordinary  vocations  is  so  great,  thil 
if  provisions  were  not  remarkably  abmidBnt  skI 
cheap,  the  utmost  difficulties  would  exist  Society  eu* 
not  move  much  farther  under  the  existing  lestnrtto, 
that  prevent  the  empbyment  of  more  kbooronyie  W. 
The  proposals  for  additional  oolonisatacm  are  weak  er- 
pedients.  The  land  available  for  employment  nnst  br 
brought  under  cultivation,  if  not  by  its  present  prepti^ 
tors,  then  by  the  peoide. 

The  evils  of  Ireland  were  aggravated  by  naacvrs 
which  we  fear  are  authenticated,  of  the  feappeinnee  </ 
the  potato  disease.  Towanils  the  doee  of  tte  mosth, 
the  weather  has  been  of  a  chamoter  14g^Mieidsiid 
to  foster  and  extend  the  diseftse.     K  il«  teMa  ^ 
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come  nearly  so  seriouis  as  in  1846,  the  misery  of  Ireland 
must  be  again  appalling ;  for  there  is  cause  to  fear  that 
relief  might  not  be  extended  ^ith  the  cheerful  alacrity 
displayed  in  1846-7,  and  for  this,  amongst  other  reasons, 
that  the  state  of  trade  has  deprived  the  most  open- 
handed  givers  of  their  means. 

In  addition  to  this  prospective  cahunity,  ve  notice  the 
slow  bat  regular  advance  of  the  cholera  westward.  The 
Qomber  of  cases,  and  the  proportion  of  deaths  in  the 
large  towns  of  the  Eussian  empire,  have  been  very  great. 

There  is  no  improvement  in  the  international  ar- 
rangements of  Europe.  The  state  of  war  between 
Denmark  and  Germany  remains.    The  attempt  to  ne- 


gotiate a  peace  through  this  country  has  failed.  The 
Archduke  John  of  Austria  has  been  elected  by  the 
Grerman  Parliament,  meeting  at  Frankfort,  to  the  high 
office  of  Protector  of  all  the  German  States.  He  has 
chosen  Ministers  of  State,  and  entered  upon  his  funcj 
tions,  but  they  are  not  defined,  and  their  character  will 
continue  doubtful,  until  some  man  obtain  the  office  with 
sufficient  ambition  and  activity  to  define  them  for  himself. 
The  Italian  war  has  presented  no  new  feature  during 
the  month.  The  Sicilian  Parliament  has  elected  the 
Buke  of  Genoa  to  be  king  of  that  island.  The  utmost 
confusion  is  prevalent  in  the  eastern  portions  of  the  Aus« 
trian  empire.     Wallaehia  is  decUred  a  republic. 
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The  insurrection  had  the  effect  of  completely  sus- 
pending all  monetary  transactions  for  a  considerable 
period.  However,  on  the  opening  of  the  Bourse,  after 
order  had  been  restored,  the  prices  of  stocks  were  much 
the  same  as  they  had  been  previous  to  the  insurrection. 
This  was  fortunately  but  of  short  duration,  as  a  marked 
and  progressive  rise  soon  took  place.  Between  the 
24th  of  February  and  the  24th  of  June,  confidence  had 
Jiever  been  established,  and  even  after  the  insurrection, 
although  more  business  was  done,  still  business  men 
vaited  to  see  if  the  Government  would  continue  to  con- 
solidate itself,  and  oppose  such  a  force  to  the  extreme 
party,  so  as  to  make  all  their  future  attempts  at  dis- 
organization impossible. 

The  mutual  good  understanding  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  theNationalGuards  and  troops,  and  their  acting 
in  concert,  are  imperative  for  the  continuance  of  order,  and 
the  execution  of  the  laws.  The  active  measures  taken 
for  disarmiug  the  insurgents,  and  also  those  National 
Guards  who  did  not  appear  in  their  ranks  for  the  repres- 
sion of  the  insurrection,  had  much  effect  in  restoring 
confidence ;  and  it  is  to  this  first  step  towards  the  return 
of  tranquillity  that  the  firmness  of  the  funds  mtist  be 
attributed.  On  the  1st  of  July,  the  3  per  cents,  closed 
at  46 f.,  and  the  6  per  cents,  at  69f.  75  c.;  Treasury  bonds, 
17  {.  dis.;  Bank  of  France,  1,275  f.;  Railways  (cash), 
Orleans,  590 f.;  Rouen,  507 f.  50c.;  ELavre,  — ;  Avignon, 
mf.;  Baale»  82f.  50c.;  Centre,  255f.;  Northern,  352f. 
)0c;  StraabuJg,  353f.  75c.;  Lyons,  310f.;  Nantes, 
J3Sf.  75  c. 

During  the  week  ending  the  8th  July,  there  was  a 
constant  and  progressive  rise  in  the  funds.  The  finan- 
ial  schemes  proposed  by  the  new  Minister,  M.  Goud 
haux,  much  contributed  to  the  improvement. 

The  return  to  public  order  had,  doubtless,  also  its 
feet.  Although  speculation  was  active,  still  it  would 
lOtr  have  taken  such  an  active  part,  if  the  parties  had 
ot  known  that  orders  were  arriving  {rom  every  quarter, 
iid  that  those  persons  who  had  sold  at  any  price  in  the 
loment  of  ^^eneral  abrm  were  now  the  most  active 
mongst  the  purchasers.  Money  had  become  much 
jore  plentifoL 

During  the  week.  Bank  of  France  shares  were  much 
I  demand.  IRailway  shares  were  also  improved,  parti- 
oiarly  thoae  now  in  active  operation.  A  report  was 
tirrent,  thai  the  Government  had  come  to  terms  with 
be  LyiNis  CcMnpaDy  for  the  purchase  of  that  line,  at  the 


rate  of  10  francs  per  share  of  retUes,  at  5  per  cent. ; 
and  that  arrangements  were  in  progress  for  the  purchase 
of  several  other  lines. 

From  the  23d  June,  the  day  on  which  the  Bourse  was 
closed,  to  the  8th  July,  there  was  a  rise  of  8f.  on  the  3 
per  cents.,  of  11  f.  75c.  on  the  5  per  cents.,  of  9f.  on  the 
4  per  cents.,  and  of  5f.  25  c.  on  Bank  of  France  shares. 
From  the  one  week  to  the  other,  there  was  a  rise  of  5f. 
50c.  on  the  3  per  cents.,  of  8f.  25  c.  on  the  5  per  cents., 
of  8f.  on  the  4  per  cents.,  and  of  505  f.  on  Bank  of 
France  shares.  Treasury  bonds  rose  from  18f.  to  20|f. 
discount. 

In  railway  shares,  the  rise  was,  on  the  Orleans  line, 
170f. ;  Rouen,  137f.  50c. ;  Havre,  55f. ;  Avignon,  4?0f.; 
Basle,  27f.  50c.;  Centre,  42f.  50c.;  Bordeaux,  25 f.; 
Northern,  35  f.;  Lyons,  25  f.;  Strasburg,  12  f.  50c.; 
Nantes,  15  f. ;  Dieppe,  20  f. 

During  the  week  ending  the  15th  of  July,  the  funds 
were  not  so  buoyant  as  previously.  The  conditions  fixed 
by  the  National  Assembly  for  the  reimbursement  of  the 
Savings  Banks  and  the  Treasury  bonds  assisted  in  the 
fall.  However,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  sales  for 
realization  of  profits,  which  took  place  on  account  of  the 
high  prices  of  last  week,  the  reaction  was  but  of  little 
importance;  and  the  feeling  of  confidence,  from  becoming 
more  general,  in  part  counterbalanced  the  causes  of  the 
fall.  Although  many  conspiracies  were  talked  of,  still 
they  all  came  to  nothing,  and  the  speculators  considered 
the  anarchists  were  reduced  to  impuissance. 

During  the  week  if  new  loan  was  talked  of,  to  meet 
the  financial  difficulties  which  remained  to  be  overcome. 
This  deficit  was  differently  estimated,  but  the  general 
opinion  was,  that  the  loan  already  conduded  with  the 
Bank  would  not  be  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  Custom-house  and  other  taxes. 

The  variations  of  the  funds  exercised  a  great  influ- 
ence on  the  other  values.  As  the  Bank  of  France  and 
BaQways  possess  a  great  value  in  Treasury  bonds,  their 
shares  acquire  more  or  less  value  according  as  the  prices 
of  the  3  and  5  per  cents,  are  more  or  less  in  demand. 
Thus  Bank  shares  fell  100  francs.  However,  they  were 
much  sought  after,  as  the  position  of  this  establishment 
was  considered  as  sufficiently  satisfactoxy. 

From  the  withdrawal  of  the  project  of  the  law  for  the 
purchase  of  the  railways,  a  fall  was  expected ;  however^ 
&om  the  state  of  the  r^niea,  a  contrary  effect  took  place. 
Friendly  n^iotiations  were  said  to  be  still  penduig  for 
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tbe  parohiBe  of  the  hjora  line.  The  company  asked 
10  fruics  of  rtntei  at  5  per  cent,  for  each  share.  The 
Minister  at  first  offered  7f.  50c.,  but  latterly  he  is  said 
to  hare  offered  8f.  50  c. 

During  the  week  there  was  a  fall  on  almost  all  the 
ndnes — on  the  3  per  cents.,  of  8f. ;  on  the  5  per  cents., 
of  If.  25c.;  on  Bank  of  France  shai^s,  of  llOf. ;  on 
Treasury  bonds,  of  5f. ;  on  the  Orleans  railway  shares, 
of  65  f.;  Rouen,  65  f.;  Harre,  30  f.;  Avignon,  20  f.; 
Centre,  25 f.;  Basle,  12f.  50c.;  Bordeaux,  8f.  75c.; 
Northern,  17f.  50c.;  Lyons,  8f.  75c.;  Strasburg,  5f. ; 
Nantes,  2f.  50c.;  Dieppe,  of. 

Daring  the  first  days  of  the  week  ending  the  22d  of 
July,  there  was  a  tendency  to  a  fall  ou  the  Bourse. 
The  unfortunate  situation  of  the  finances  formed  a  gene- 
ral subject  of  conversation ;  and  a  new  loan  was  consi- 
dered as  the  only  means  of  present  relief.  The  condi- 
tions, it  was  said,  had  already  been  arranged  between 
the  Minister  and  the  capitalists.  M.  Goudchaux  has 
adopted  an  excellent  principle  whenever  there  is  a 
question  of  a  proiect  of  finance  which  may  occasion  spe- 


eoltttioii:  he  seeks  to  abridge  the  preHmhiiriei,  tad 
demands  that  the  project  may  be  immediately  ^dscussed. 
The  project  of  the  late  loan  presented  to  the  Assembly 
one  day  was  discussed  on  the  following;  so  that  the 
shortest  possible  time  may  be  spent  in  ineptitude.  The 
Minister  has  besides  decided  that  the  taxes  on  salt  and 
liquors,  which  were  annulled  and  altered  by  the  Pro- 
visional Qovernnient,  will  be  retained  as  fonnerly  for  tbe 
present. 

A  provisional  eonvention  between  the  GovemmeBt 
and  the  Lyons  Railway  Ckunpany  has  taken  place.  The 
price  agreed  upon  is  7  f.  60  c.  of  reTUes  per  share,  which 
the  directors  have  accepted,  with  the  reservation  that  it 
be  ratified  at  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders.  During  the 
week,  there  was  a  fall  of  50  c.  on  the  3  per  cents.,  oi 
75  c.  on  the  5  per  cents.,  and  of  20  f.  on  the  Bank 
of  France  shares.  Treasury  bonds  closed  at  17  f.  dis- 
count. Orleans  Eailway  shares  fell  2 If.  25c.;  Rouen, 
20f.;  Avignon,  7f.  50c.  Bordeaux;  If.  25c.;  Strasboig. 
If.  25c. ;  Nantes»  3f.  25c.  Northern  Ruiwa;  shares 
rose  2f.  50g.;  and  Lyons  S  f.  75  c. 
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THB  VISCOUNT  CHATEAUBRIAND. 

As  Paris,  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  July,  Francms  Augusto, 
Viaeoaat  CHATSAVBRiiOf]),  one  of  tbe  brightest  names  in  mo- 
dem French  literature.  He  was  the  youngest  of  ten  children,  and 
was  boni  in  1769 — a  year  remarkable  for  the  number  of  great 
men  it  produced — at  the  Chateau  de  Combourg,  near  St.  Malo, 
in  Brittany,  and  was  destined,  first  for  the  nary,  then  for  the 
Church,  but  afterwards  entered  the  army.  His  education  com- 
menced at  Dol,  and  finished  at  Rennes.  It  was  at  Combourg 
that  he  wrote  his  first  work,  an  historical  criticism.  In  1787, 
he,  for  the  first  time,  risited  Paris.  He  was  then  a  sait*- 
heutenaiU  of  infantry  of  the  regiment  of  Navarre.  To  obtain  the 
honour  of  riding  in  the  royal  carriage,  to  which  the  antiquity 
of  his  family  entitled  him,  he,  at  this  time»  acquired  tbe  brevet 
rank  of  captain  of  cavalry,  though  he  ooutinued  to  discharge  the 
fanctions  of  a  soua4ieiUenatU  of  ibot.  Wliile  examining  one  day, 
at  Versailles,  the  map  of  America,  he  was  struck  with  the  notion 
of  discovering  the  passage  to  the  North  Pole.  This  idea  took 
Bach  possession  of  his  miad,  that  he  ooidd  not  rest  till  he  had 
made  the  attempt  But  all  his  applications  to  Government  for 
assistance  were  treated  with  neglect,  and  he  resolved  to  nndertake 
the  enterprise  himaelfr  At  the  commlhoement  of  the  Revolation 
he  qnitted  the  army,  and  in  the  spring  of  1791  he  enbark<pd 
for  America,  carrying  with  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Wash- 
ington. Impressed  with  tlie  ideas  of  the  ohl  world,  (says  the 
writer  of  a  aketeh  of  his  life  in  a  Paris  periodical,)  he  fiincied  that 
the  President  of  the  American  Republic,  like  tbe  Kings  of  Europe, 
lived  in  a  splendid  pakce,  surrounded  by  guards,  and  hedged  in  by 
ceremony  and  court  observances.  How  great  was  his  surprise,  when 
he  fbuttd  Washington  living  in  a  cottage,  alone,  and  unattended ;  and 
that,  on  knocking  at  the  door,  it  was  opened  to  him  by  a  &nule 
•ervant! 

Washington  received  him  with  kindness  and  cordiality,  and  en- 
deavoured, but  in  vain,  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose.  With 
a  single  guide,  a  Dutchman,  or  of  Dutch  extraction,  ha  penetrated 
into  the  woods,  and  b^an  his  adventurous  journey,  supposing,  as 
he  M^a  himself,  that  he  was  going  as  straight  to  the  Pole  "  aa  yoD 
go  <hn  Paris  to  St  Oond.**    Wh«i  ht  IoomH  hiaaeif  on  the 


verge  of  those  daxk  and  mysterious  ibresta  of  the  New  WoiR 
where  the  Ibot  of  civilised  man  had  never  trod,  he  gave  vt;  i» 
audi  wild  transports,  that  his  Dutch  guide  thought  he  had  gcsf 
mad.  On  reaching  a  retired  Indian  village,  he  met  with  or.e  r- 
his  countiymen  in  a  strange  way.  Attracted  by  some  sounds  froa 
one  of  the  wigwams,  which  appeared  to  him  to  bear  aome  distsf. 
resemblance  to  a  fashionable  Parisian  air,  played  on  an  uld  esJ 
broken  fiddle,  abominably  out  of  tune,  he  was  induced  to  ent'' 
lu  the  midst  of  some  Iroquois  Indians,  who  g&mboUed  aboot  b  x 
very  exdted  manner,  skipped  a  little,  old  man,  powdered  asd  frii- 
zled,  in  a  green  coat  and  drugget  vest,  with  mualin  frills  and  ct!i. 
eirnestly  engaged  in  teaching,  "messieurs  lea  sauvt^es,  rtcn- 
dames  les  sauvagesses,"  as  he  respectfully  styled  them,  tlie  cotils 
and  French  minuet.  It  was  one  Monsieur  Yio)«t»  an  eld  scaJbn 
of  Qeneral  Rocfaambean,  who,  sedooed  by  the  beauty  of  the  «oc4 
and  the  simplicity  of  Indian  life,  had  retired  to  the  forests  of  it>t 
Delaware  to  teach  the  Iroquois  to  daaDe,ofataiang  horn  thM,  a 
retara,  castor-skioa  and  bear-hams  §at  pftyraont. 

Ia  his  progress  through  the  woods,  CloteMihriaiid  oeca&ioBsSr 
remained  for  some  time  with  the  varioos  tribea  which  he  met  ce 
his  way.  This  gave  him  an  inaij^i  into  Iiditta  BnaBsn  and  co 
toms,  which  he  has  well  worked  out  in  hia  cdebnited  wnrH 
"  Atala,"  **  RcnV*  and  «  Les  Natches" — a&  parts  of  one  long  tiL*. 
though  published  separately,  and  all  treating  al^  of  savage  hfr  s. 
the  wilds  of  North  America. 

By  the  merest  accident,  a  fragment  of  a  French  newspapn-casr 
into  his  hands,  containing  the  details  of  the  flight  from  V^.'^  d 
Louis  XVT.,  his  arrest  at  Yarennes,  and  the  formatios  beyond  i> 
Rhine  of  the  army  of  the  Prince  of  Cond6.  This  at  once  noM 
him  to  Europe.  He  hastened  home,  and  fought  as  a  voluotwr  is 
the  ranks  of  the  Royal  army. 

Wounded  under  the  walls  of  Thionville,  by  the  barstin^  d  • 
bombshell,  he  retired,  after  the  siege  of  that  place,  te  Irelaiid,  td 
passed  some  time  in  Kentucky.  He  fubsaqanntiy  went  over  c 
England,  and  in  a  garret  in  Loudon,  like  mai^  others  of  kis  »^ 
fugee  countrymen,  he  lived  for  aome  time  in  gnat  fdvnty.  D«* 
iag  hia  eaiie  he  pnhUsbed  his  "  £«aai  HIb*«%^  Wirigw^  H 
Koitlk  «tf  ki  RerolMtioaa  AaoiMMB  tl 
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km  knt  BappOTto  etm  b  Bevolntioii  Fhofaite ;"  «  Tery  liogn- 
Ur  work,  abouBdiiig  in  tke  most  aitoondiDg  eontinsti.  la  the 
mfAntiinc,  his  mother  and  one  of  his  sisters  had  died  in  the  prison 
there  they  were  oonAned,  and  his  eldest  brother  hnd  been  guillo- 
tised. 

After  tho  I8th  Branuure  (Not.  0, 1799),  he  retamed  to  Fnnoe, 
With  his  friend  and  oompauion  in  exile,  M.  de  Fontanes,  and  be- 
esrae  proprietor  of  the  Merctirt,  in  which  journal  appeared  his  epi- 
sode of  *'  Atala,**  which  opened  up  a  fiesh  vein  of  poetry  in  French 
litentore.  His  **  Genie  du  Christianisinc'*  wan  publislieJ  «t  the 
precise  time  when  it  was  calculated  tn  du  mo^it  ^kA  in  su<^h  a 
owntnr  m  Fraaes.  After  the  rerolutionnry  frenzy  had  passed, 
the  f  reaeh  people  began  to  feel  the  necevity  of  some  mode  of  re- 
iijnon  more  satisfactory  and  real  than  '*  the  stcrilo  worship  of  the 
allegorical  divinities  of  the  Convention,"  as  the  sketch-writer  already  ; 
referred  to  phrases  it,  and  they  hailed  this  work  with  exttorae  delijrht. 
Bonaparf e,  with  his  vsaal  tagacity,  at  once  perceived  the  use  which 
nifrht  be  made  of  a  pen  so  felicitous  and  popnlar,  and  he  recom- 
pensed the  anthor  by  appointing  him,  in  1802,  Secretary  to  the  em- 
bassy at  Rome,  in  the  suite  of  his  uncle,  Cardinal  Fesch.  This 
appointment  he  re^iigned  in  disgust,  and  was  6ub<$equeutly  appointed 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Valais.  On  the  seizure  and  exccn- 
tioa  of  the  Ducd'Enghien,  the  son  of  the  Prince  of  C/ondi',  in  whose 
array  he  had  serred  as  a  volunteer,  he  resigned  his  post,  and  never 
again  held  office  under  Napoleon.  He  now  made  preparations  for  a 
journey  which  he  hadlong  meditated.  Cmssi  ng  the  Alps,  he  traversed 
Italy,  and  at  last  embarked  for  Greece.  He  afterwards  proceeded 
to  tiie  Holy  Land.  A  small  poriion  of  the  waters  of  Jordan, 
which  he  brought  home  with  him,  was  prc^er^cd,  and  many  years 
afterwards  was  used  at  the  baptism  of  the  Due  de  Bordeaux. 

Proceeding  to  Kgypt,  he  visited  the  Pyramids,  and  the  ruins  of 
Memphi^  and  returning  through  Barbary,  he  explored  the  site  of 
ancieiit  Carthage,  and,  finally,  embarked  for  Spain.  In  the  halls 
rf  tlie  Alhambra,  the  idea  snggested  itself  to  him  of  that  touching 
and  chivalrie  legend,  **  lie  Dernier  des  Ahencerrages." 

On  his  return  io  France  in  1S07,  he  published  an  analysis  of 
iht  *»  Voyage  en  Espagnc,"  of  M.  de  IjalK)rde.  iu  the  Mf-mtre,  in 
two  pungent  articles,  in  which  he  drew  the  character  of  Tiberius 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  apply  to  Napoleon,  which  so  offended  him, 
toat  he  suppressed  his  journal,  h  Mercnrr^  and,  it  is  said,  threatened  j 
to  have  him  cut  iu  pieces  in  the  court  of  the  Tuileries. 

The  eulogiums  on  the  imperial  glory,  which  appeared  in  the  1 

** ftinemnjde  Paris  hJ^nisalem" of  Chateaubriand,  are  accounted  for  i 

by  the  fau*,  that,  if  they  had  not  l)een  introduced,  the  publication  1 

of  the  work  would  have  been  prohibited.      Chateaubriand,  how- 1 

•^vcr,  confined  his  praises  to  the  military  renown  of  the  Emperor,  I 

not  to  the  internal  administration  of  his  civil  envemment.  I 

In  his  quiet  hermitage  in  la  Valli^  aux  Lonp^,  he  put  the  last 

touch  to  his  great  work,  **  Les  Martyrs,"  which  is  ranked  by  some  1 

cntirt  among  the  epic  compositions  of  ^Vanc*.  j 

Id  H  1 1 ,  on  the  death  of  Joseph  Chenier,  the  poet,  public  opinion  i 

pointed  out  Chateaubriand  a^  his  succj-ssor  in  tlic  French  Institute. 

in  the  u«ual  eiiloginm  on  his  predecessor,  who  wa'i  a  revolutionist, 

'  bureau briand  praised  his  works,  but  condemned,  in  the  strongest 

*tixms^  his  political  upiaions.     According  to  ciu»toin,  this  nddri»ys 

was  read  before  a  committi-e  of  five  membenn,  who  reported  that  it  I 

oon'f  not  be  publicly  pronounced,  because  of  its  Hpiitiraents.    Thi* 

tnrended  etertiwi  was  annulhHl.  and  Chateaubriand  onlcrrd  to  leave  I 

Paris.  j 

This  interference  Chateaubriand  never  forgot  or  forgave;  and 

hiv  conduct,  on  the  return  of  the  Bourbons,  showed  the  bitterness ' 

••f  hi5  re^ntment.     In  1S14  he  published  his  famous  pamplUct,  i 

•entitled  •*  Bonaparte  and  the  Bourbons,"  which,  as  Louis  XVIII. 

»ud,  '*  did  iktt  work  of  an  army."     No  less  than  I(N),000  copies 

were  sold  in  «  very  short  time ;  and,  as  the  Timew  justly  observes, 

"  whilst  the  allied  forces  occupied  the  capital  of  France,  and  brought 

tvk  the  descendants  of  St.  Louis,  it  was  fcome  compensation  that 

the  greatest  master  of  the  French  language,  intensely  national  in 

bis  predilec^ioM  and  his  defects,  should  have  pleaded  the  cause  of 

the  Bourbofis  in  the  popular  ear."     There  was  nothing  very  chi- 

valmns  in  hie  thus  pressing  on  a  fallen  foe ;  and  he  himself  after- 

w?trds  xn^Tf^^uA  the  cruel,  and,  in  most  instances,  the  unmerited 

caiumoiee  srbtch  were  heaped  upon  Napoleon  in  his  exile.     As  a 

re-^arJ  for  this  pamphlet,  he  was  appointed  Ambassador  to  Sweden, 

\ii\  th«'  n^ttirn  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  prevented  his  setting  out  on 

h-s  mission. 

Hurin?  the  Hundred  Pays,  Chateaubriand  followed  Louis  XVIII. 
U>  Ghent,  where  he  was  made  Minister  of  State.  While  residing 
ill  ihat  city,  l/ouis  issued  an  official  paper,  the  JowmaX  Vnisertel^  \ 


which  contained  several  pieces  by  Ghateattbriand,  who,  at  the  f 
restoration,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  Peer  of  France. 

From  this  period  he  principally  distinguished  lumaelf  as  one  of 
the  chief  leaders  of  tiie  ultra-Koyalists,  aiid  for  the  next  ten  years 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  pohlical  affairs  of  France. 

In  SeptemlxT,  1^16,  when  the  King  issued  his  fiunons  ordinaaos 
dissolving  tlio  Chanilmr  of  Deputies,  and  at  Uie  same  time  declaring 
tliat  the  couktitutiou  should  rcnuiin  unaltered,  to  the  great  discom* 
dture  of  the  ultra- lloyaiiiits  and  the  iriiunph  of  their  opponents, 
Chaleaubrinud,  iu  his  work,  "  De  la  Muaarchie  aclou  la  Cliarte," 
reproached  the  Guvornnicot  with  having  tjiken  away  personal  li- 
berty, and  the  liberty  of  the  prej>8 ;  and  he  was  even  bold  enough 
t4i  maintain  that  th:it  ordinance  was  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
King  himself.     This  lo^t  him  the  favour  of  the  court. 

Tlirou<?h  the  iustruiiieutality  of  M.  des  Cazes,  then  at  the  head 
of  the  Police,  he  was  dismissed  from  the  ministerial  appoiutmen^ 
which  he  had  held  sinoe  his  reaideuce  with  the  King  at  Ghent.  The 
work  \ias  seised  and  denounced.  Tho  Procureur  dn  Koi  at  first 
directed  criminal  proceedings  against  the  printer,  but  was  obliged 
to  abandon  them. 

He  was  subsequently,  however,  named  Ambassador,  successively 
to  Berlin  and  London,  and  3[iiiister  Pietiipotentiary  to  the  Con- 
gress of  Verona 

On  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  French  under  the  Due  d*Aa- 
guttleme,  in  IS.13,  Viilcle,  then  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  Duke 
de  Montmorency,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  disagreed  concerning 
the  note  to  Ix*  srut  to  the  Spanish  Govern nient,  on  which  the  latter 
sent  in  his  resignation,  and  was  succeeded  by  Chateaubriand.  But 
he  did  not  remain  long  in  power.  At  the  opening  of  the  Session 
of  1^:24,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Spanish  war,  Villelc  brought 
forward  a  pnipu>:ii  to  reduce  the  rentes  "1  per  cent.,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Dcputii-a;  but,  ou  the  'id  June,  it  was  rejected  by  the 
Peers.  Cluiteuuhriand,  for  refusing  to  defend  the  bill,  was  deprived 
of  the  portfolio  of  foreign  alf'iii's.  Siu;h  was  his  refractory  dispo- 
sition, that  Villele  declared  it  was  even  worse  to  have  him  in  the 
cabinet  tluin  iu  opposition,  and  disroisM.'d  him  at  two  hours*  notice. 
In  ct)u&eqiience,  he  became  ever  afterwards  a  violent  opponent  of 
Go\ernnicut ;  nitd  iu  the  columns  of  the  Jot/rtuU  dcs  J^bds^  as 
well  as  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  bitterly  and  eloquently  attacked 
the  ministerial  measures  and  policy. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  subsequently  appointed  Ambasaador  to 
Home,  a  post  he  rt^igned  in  16.U,  beiug  his  last  official  situation. 
After  the  Kcvoiutiun  of  l>30,  he  delivered  hisLi^t  s|)cech  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  the  Duke  de  Bor- 
deaux. His  cx;)re^sinn  to  the  Duchess  de  Ueiri,  "  Madaaig^  e%)tf^ 
fds  est  mon  roi^*  is  well  known.  He  subsequently  wrote  a  pamphlet 
against  the  Imnishment  of  the  elder  bmuch  of  the  Ikturbons;  but 
he  had  lost  his  influence  as  a  pohlical  writer,  and  he  could  not 
uow,  as  iu  1^14•,  when  both  he  and  the  elder  Bourbons  were 
untried,  wield  the  public  opinion  by  the  eiercise  of  his  pen. 

His  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Donrbuns  also  led  him  to  write  the 
"  Mcmoin»s  sur  le  Due  de  Berri,"  which  has  lieen  prcmounoed  te 
be  a  tissue  of  weak  and  fulsome  adulation.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  Due  de  IWdeaux'b  siwrt  vi«it  to  Ijondon  two  or  three  yearn 
ago,  Chateaubriaiui  fonned  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  mimie 
Court  then  held  by  the  Prince. 

For  some  years  ho  had  lived  in  retirement  on  an  annui^  of 
£1000,  derived  from  the  sale  of  his  pn^ humous  Memoirs.  I%eae 
he  chiefly,  sfmit  his  time  in  compiling,  and  has  entitled  tiicai, 
"  Memoires  d' outre  Tombes.**  They  extend  to  ten  volnnice,  which 
he  coiiid  not  he  induced  to  publish  during  his  life.  Uis  oomplete 
pnbli»hcd  works  fill  twenty-eight  volumes. 

His  health  had  lieen  declining  for  some  time,  and  the  death  of 
Madame  Chateanhriand  h^t  year  affipcted  him  so  mndi,  that,  lay- 
ing his  hand  on  his  bmast.  be  said,  *'  I  ieel  my  life  attadced,  and 
dried  up  in  its  source;  it  is  now  only  a  question  of  some  months." 
We  have  this  interesting  fact  from  the  Abbe  Dcguerry,  who,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Journal  des  Ihrl^is^  mentions  also  tiiat  "  the  death 
of  M.  Balbtuche,  which  followed  immediately  after,  was  the  last 
blow  for  his  illustrious  old  friend.  Since  that  tine,  M.  Chateau- 
briand seemed  ratlier  to  rush  than  to  descend  to  the  grave."  He 
intended  to  have  visited  Italy  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  but  an 
attack  of  infl:inimatiou  in  the  chest  carried  him  off  after  Ave  days* 
severe  illness.  '*  A  few  minutes  before  his  deatli,"  says  the  Abbe 
Deguerr}',  the  curate  of  St.  EustacUe,  in  the  letter  already  quoted, 
"  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  who  had  received  the  sacrament  ou  Sun- 
day, embraced  once  more  tho  cross,  with  the  emotion  of  a  lively 
faith,  and  a  firm  confidenci'.  One  of  the  expressions  which  he 
repeated  most  frequently  of  late  years  was,  tluit  tlie  tocial  ques- 
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tioiiB  which  agitated  nations  at  present  could  not  he  solved  without 
Ihe  Bible — ^withoot  the  soul  of  Christ,  whose  doctrines  and  exam- 
ple have  denounced  selfishness,  this  gnawing  worm  of  all  concord. 
Ihns  M.  de  Chateaubriand  hailed  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  the 
world,  even  in  a  social  point  of  view,  and  he  loved  to  call  him  his 
King  as  well  as  his  God.  A  priest  and  a  Sister  of  Charity  knelt 
at  the  feet  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand  at  the  moment  he  expired.  It 
was  amidst  prajers  and  tears  that  the  author  of  the  *  Genius  of 
Cbristiiaity'  rendered  hit  soul  to  God." 

His  ob^uies  were  celebrated  on  the  8lh  July,  four  days  after 
his  death,  in  the  Church  of  ''les  Mission  EtrangiireK,'*  which  was 
hung  with  black  on  the  occasion.  A  great  number  of  literary  men, 
academicians,  deputations,  &c.,  were  present ;  amongst  whom  were 
Beranger,  Victor  Hugo,  Alexandre  Dumas,  Lamennais,  Balsao, 
Jules  Janin,  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  Amhassador  of  England, 
also,  the  Enssian  Ambassador,  Prince  Ciartoriski,  &c.  The  body 
was  ultimately  transmitted  to  St.  Malo,  the  native  phice  of  Ch». 
teaubriand,  where  it  lies  huried  in  the  recess  of  a  rock,  in  sight  of 
the  ocean. 

It  is  related  that  his  manuscript  of  "  les  Natcbea"  had  been  for- 
gotten by  the  author,  with  several  other  things,  in  a  public-house 
in  London,  at  the  period  of  his  return  from  emigration,  and  was 
recovered,  after  twenty  years,  in  a  travelling  hag,  which  was  found 
in  a  small  thatched  hut  in  an  English  viUage. 

After  his  "Natchez,**  appeared  his  "Mo'ise,"  or  Moses;  "Essai 
sur  la  Pofeie  Anglais;*'  "a  Translation  of  Paradise  Lost;**  "le  Con- 
grw  de  V^rone;**  and  "la  Vie  de  Banc^.'* 

The  principal  characteristics  of  Chateaubriand's  genius  are  his 
rdigiotts  tendency,  his  exquisite  sensibility,  his  wann  and  glowing 
imagination,  and  his  pure  and  natural  style.  His  "Attala,**  his 
"Ben^,**  and  his  "  Martyrs,**  arc  written  with  a  touching  earnest- 
ness, combined  with  a  tinge  of  melancholy  and  mysticism  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  no  other  French  author.  His  "Genie  du 
Gfaristianisroe*'  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  beneficial  infiuenoe  it 
eiected  on  the  worship  of  Prance,  at  the  peculiar  and  very  season- 
able time  of  ita  appearance.  It  has  been  much  overpraised ;  and 
Madame  de  Siael  wittily  though  sarcastically  said  of  it,  that  the 
"  Genius  of  Christianity"  was  a  most  delusive  misnomer,  as  the 
hook  contains  neither  gf'uius  nor  Christianity.  Chateaubriand*s 
ardour,  his  eloquence,  and  his  imagination,  made  him  pecu« 
liarly  the  literary  idol  of  the  French;  and,  among  his  own 
countrymen,  his  name  stands  higher  than  that  of  any  other  writer 
of  his  time. 

According  to  the  "  Dictionnaire  V^ridiqne,**  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand was  descended  from  the  ancient  sovereign  house  of  Bre- 
tagoe,  from  Briant,  fourth  son  of  Endo,  Count  de  Fenthi^re, 
second  son  of  Geoffroy,  Due  de  Bretagne,  by  Bavoise  de  Norman- 
die.  Tliis  house  of  Bretagne  were  also  Dukes  of  Richmond,  in 
England. 


At  the  Val  de  Grace,  Paris,onthe8th  July,  General  DrviniB, 
one  of  the  generals  wounded  in  the  insurrection  of  June,  after 
twelve  days  of  great  suffering.  He  was  bom  at  Ronen,  in  1794, 
and  was  educated  at  the  Polytechnic  School.  As  a  Polytechnic 
student,  be  assisted  in  defending  Paris  against  the  Allies,  in  1814. 
He  formed  one  of  the  artillery  who  guarded  the  barrier  of  Fon- 
tainbleau.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Metz,  to  complete  his  military 
studies.  His  principal  services  were  in  Algeria.  It  is  to  an  idea 
of  his  that  Paris  is  indebted  for  her  Mobile  Guards.  He  was 
struck  by  a  ball  in  the  foot,  as  he  went  to  examine  a  barricade,  in 
the  Rue  du  Font  Louis  Philippe.  A  nervous  fever  ensued,  of 
which  he  died.  General  Duvivier  had  a  remarkably  fine  and  war- 
like  appearance.  His  brow  was  expanded,  his  eyes  brilliant  and 
penetrating,  and  his  whole  form  was  that  of  a  man  called  upon  to 
exercise  a  chief  command.  He  bore  a  most  amiable  character, 
and  was  known  to  the  literary  world  by  the  publication  of  several 
works. 


At  Aarau,  in  Switzerland,  on  the  27th  June,  HnntT  Zschokkx, 
in  the  78tli  year  of  his  age.  His  name  fills  no  mean  page  in  the 
annals  of  German  literature  and  Swiss  history.  A  native  of  Magde- 
burg, in  Prussia,  Zschokke  commenced  life  by  joining  a  company 
of  strolling  pfaiyers,  and  afterwards  studied  philosophy  and  divinity 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Oder.    After  many  years  of  travels  and  varied 


adventures,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  edocation  of  ywtk,  sal  it 
tlie  close  of  the  last  century  fixed  his  reaidenee  ia  Siritierlni. 


At  his  temporaiy  residence  in  France,  Sir  Joseph  Ds  Coisa 
Laffax,  Bart.,  in  his  62d  year;  for  many  yean  cooneetel ^t\v 
the  medical  department  of  tlie  army.  He  was  a  want  of  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  a  district  which  has  given  birth  to  Lotdi 
Bloomfield.  Gough,  and  other  distinguished  Irish  offiom.  tic  tu 
tlie  son  of  Mr.  Walter  LaiTan,  of  the  city  of  Cashel,  and  brother  to 
the  late  Dr.  Laffau,  for  many  years  the  B4nn«i  (^tholie  Arrli. 
bishop  of  that  diocese.  He  was  a  graduate  of  tke  X3K^ehit]r  ot 
Edinburgh,  and,  at  an  early  age,  entered  the  mediod  depaitaientof 
the  army.  Ue  made  rapid  advancement  in  his  pnfes^,  tad  at 
length  became  Physician  to  the  Forces,  and,  as  sach,  acted  dsrag 
the  Peninsular  war.  He  subsequently  beeune  Fhysidaa  ia  Oidi. 
naiy  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and,  in  1828,  was  cteated  a  Baroort. 
In  1815,  he  married  the  daughter  and  co-heiras  of  Mr.  Psu 
PUcher,  of  Rochester.  This  lady  died  in  18S6,  without  vw. 
The  title,  therefore,  becomes  extinct. 


At  Rogvald,  near  Wareham,  Dorset,  Mr.  J.  F.  Vissii.  Hu 
poetical  productions  procured  for  him  the  title  of  Bard  of  the  Wtit . 
and  his  contributions  to  the  History  of  the  Connty  of  Dorset  sad 
other  topographical  works,  and,  above  the-  real,  hia  "  GloHuy  «f 
the  Dorsetshire  Dialect,"  ranked  him  among  the  moat  nsc&lsidi*> 
ologists  of  the  day,  and  especially  in  the  locUity  where  he  resided 
His  wife  died  only  two  days  before  him,  and  tiiey  are  now  boiied 
together  at  Lulworth,  his  native  place. 


At  Paris,  on  Sunday  the  Soth  June,  killed  during  the  hte  'am- 
rection,  Ge^ikral  Negkier,  one  of  the  Queatora  of  the  NsLvrnl 
Assembly.  He  was  born  in  Portugal,  of  French  parents,  danr; 
the  occupation  of  the  Peninsula,  under  the  Empire.  Manbal  L&c- 
nes  took  a  strong  interest  in  him,  and  sent  him  to  Franet,  vsdn 
the  care  of  his  aide-de-camp.  General  Snbervie,  lately  Miaist<T  o( 
War  in  the  Provisional  Government.  Having  dioaen  the  stm 
as  his  profession,  lie  passed  through  the  various  subordinate  rsak^. 
and  rose  to  that  of  General  of  Division,  his  promotion  being  vrT 
earned  by  active  service  in  the  field.  He  has  IcSt  a  widow  sod  m  • 
children,  a  son  and  daughter,  the  latter  married.  By  a  decfe«  U 
the  twenty-ninth  June,  the  National  AsaemUiy,  in  additioB  to  roe 
pension  of  1,500  francs  a-year,  to  which  his  widow  beouse  enticlel 
at  his  death,  the  Assembly  made  her  a  present  a£  3,000  fkanes  a->tar. 
revertible  to  her  children.  Besides  this,  the  son,  a  young  mss  ti 
nineteen,  who  had  entered  the  7th  regiment  of  the  line  as  a  rtirji- 
teer,  and  had  already  passed  his  first  exaanination  for  St.  ('v 
was  nominated  sub-lieutenant.  The  heart  of  Gonend  Negrier  »* 
deposited  in  the  Invalides,  and  his  body  taken  to  tiie  dty  oC  Uw. 
He  fell  a  victim  to  his  intrepidity.  Standing  on  a  barricadt.  U 
received  a  ball  in  the  forehead.  In  falling,  he  extended  his  hvL.' 
to  those  near  him,  and  said,  "  Adieu !  1  die  Kkc  a  aoldier!"  N'- 
grier  had  faced  all  the  dangers  of  the  war  in  AfricsL  He  didiV 
gnishod  himself  beside  General  Damrenont,  who  i^  at  the  ki^  rf 
the  French  army. 


At  Paris,  on  the  37t1i  June,  from  a  wound  received  in  thf  ?n>j 
during  the  late  insurrection,  Dekis  Augusts  Attkl,  Aithbisliopd 
Paris,  horn  28th  September,  1798.  His  death  wee  tndy  saU« 
Desirous  of  putting  an  end  t^  the  horrors  of  the  inmvectaoa.  W 
went  on  a  mission  of  peace,  and  henncaUy  adnuieed  towai^  tks 
insurgents,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  grand  >icer8.  TV  in^ 
from  the  barricades  had  ceased  at  sight  of  a  griven  branrh  vtiti 
was  carried  before  him.  Some  misunderstanding,  howwrr,  (tori 
a  ransket  to  be  discliaiged,  which  led  to  a  leaamptaon  of  thr  feaf 
on  both  sides,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  aiehhsahopaBd  hn  i^ 
teudants  were  about  to  ascend  the  barricade.  He  vns  not,  kam 
ever,  injured  by  the  fire,  and  descended  in  safefy  mle  the  mdH  4 
the  insurgents.  It  was  there,  while  the  worthy  pfdato  ««  t^ 
dressing  the  insurgents,  that  a  ball  was  fired  from  m  window,  wkiA 
inflicted  upon  him  a  mortal  wound.  The  A  rrhhwhiip'i  tenati 
Pierre,  who  accompanied  his  master  on  hie  chmlnna  ■liieei 
expired  a  day  or  two  afterwards  from  a  woaad  w^fUk  he  ab»  m 
ceived  on  the  barricade.  The  two  vican  who  mm  with  h«  » 
caped  unhurt. 
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Th£  Irish  confederates  have  made  a  melancholy  oom- 
mcnoement  of  rebellion.      We  recorded  in  last  number 
those  steps  towards  the  destruction  of  constitutional 
freedom  for  which  they  furnished  the  Grovemment  and 
the  Legislature  with  a  cause  and  an  apology ;  and  we 
bave  now  to  continue  a  history  of  crime  and  folly  with- 
oat  any  parallel  out  of  Italy,  and  of  incompetence  that 
Mexico  can  hardly  match.     The  writings  of  the  confe- 
derate leaders  had  induced  some  of  their  followers  in 
this  eoaatiy  to  contemplate  coolly,  and  even  to  compass 
and  design  the  destruction  of  Liverpool,  the  annihilation 
of  Manchester,  and  the  capture  of  London.     For  these 
purposes  thej  had  provided  balls  of  oakum,  saturated  in 
turpentine,  with  fusees  attached ;  according  to  the  re- 
npes  supplied  by  those  journals  established  in  Dublin 
to  teach  arson  and  assassination  on  the  plainest  prin- 
rfples,  and  other  useful  knowledge  of  a  kindred  charac* 
t^r.    They  had  also  forged  pikes,  made  handles,  bought 
cheap  guns»  purchased  old  pistols,  and  furbished  rhsted 
snords  and  neglected  daggers  in  considerable  numbers. 
Their  armouries  included  all  lethal  weapons  invented 
^inrc  the  days  of  Kimrod  downw^ards  to  the  present 
itf^riod,   when  mighty  hunters  have  their  game  driven 
round  an   easy  chair,  on  which  they  lounge,  while  the 
lervant  loads   their  rifles ;  and  from  which  they  shoot, 
iitiing.     TbcT  Police  authorities  in  the  large  English 
o^rns  either  were  or  professed  to  be  greatly  alarmed  by 
he  ducovcries  which  they  were  enabled  to  make,  through 
pics  in  the   clubs.     They  accordingly  adopted  a  novel 
ractice  in   £ughiud,  and  exchanged  the  policeman's 
nmcheon  for  the  policeman's  cutlass.    The  parish  of 
(arylebone  is  generally  the  first  to  take  alarm  at  new 
themes  of  tliis  nature ;  and  the  vestry  held  a  meeting 
:i;3rdmg  the  pattern  of  police  cutlasses.     The  Maryle- 
3iie  vestry  object  to  their  ragged  saw  back  as  highly 
iBficrous,      Wounds  inflicted  by  this  instrument  are, 
^f*ording'   to    the  authority  of  Marylcbone,  incurable ; 
id,  althougli  we  do  not  adopt  this  surgical  opinion, 
t  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  they  are  more  trouble- 
liic  tliau  clean  cuts.     The  saw  edge  is  actually  said  to 
intendi^  for  the  extremely  foolish  purpose  of  cutting 
»wii  barricades ;  as  if  the  persons  who  make  barricades 
)!ild   stand    by  afterwards  until  their  defences  were 
\vn  asunder,  and  the  public  could  allow  Fleet  Street 
remain  closed  until  the  police  force  had  leisure  to  cut 
open  with    instruments  of  this  nature.     The  conceit 
ist  bo  official.     Any  human  being  uninitiated  into  the 
icticai  jokes    of  the  Government  offices  would  never 
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light  upon  cutloss-saws  as  the  tools  for  barricade-break- 
ing, especially  in  the  hands  of  the  police.  Even  work- 
ers in  wood  would  make  little  progress,  if  they  had  no 
better  tools  than  the  instruments  furnished  to  the  police 
force.  The  arming  of  that  force  is  one  of  the  first  fruits 
from  the  Irish  confederate  clubs.  The  cutlass-saws 
were  made  by  the  Mitchels,  sharpened  by  the  Duffys, 
teethed  by  the  Martins  of  the  Dublin  press.  The  in- 
sane, heathenish,  and  childish  appeab  to  ''  the  God  of 
battles,"  are  answered  by  a  radical  change  to  the  worse 
in  the  features  of  the  new  police.  The  folly  that  pro- 
posed the  destruction  of  property  as  one  means  of  living 
better  is  unable  to  govern  a  nation.  Ucbels  possessed 
of  common  sense  would  endeavour  to  save  property. 
They  would  intend  to  fight  for  the  means  of  living  com- 
fortably. The  ultimatum  of  all  serious  rebellion,  with 
the  multitude,  is  bread  and  cheese.  They  want  more 
money  for  their  present  work,  or  the  same  money  for 
less  work  than  they  are  now  doing.  The  destruction  of 
property  is  not  the  way  to,  but  the  road  from,  that  end. 
The  Irish  who  live  in  Manchester  and  Liverpool  could 
gain  nothing  by  "  wrapping  milb  and  warehouses  in  one 
sheet  of  lurid  and  devouring  flame."  They  would  lose 
work,  bread,  home,  and  character,  by  these  crimes. 
They  wouM  starve  if  they  were  successful  For  a  ro* 
ward,  they  would  have  cleanness  of  teeth  in  all  their 
homes.  Men  who  are  wearied  of  life  commit  suicide  by 
a  clumsy  method,  when  they  stanc  themselves  and  their 
families.  The  most  zealous  religionists  do  not  require 
a  Lent  for  all  the  year  over ;  they  do  not  wish  to  make 
every  day  a  saint's  day  ;  they  cotdd  not  all  expect  her- 
mitages and  long  life  amongst  ruins ;  and  yet  the  plans 
of  the  Irish  confederates  involve  proceedings  calculated 
to  wreak  their  bravery  and  their  vengeance  on  innocent 
cotton  and  guiltless  jennies.  That  was  the  movement 
that  the  Chartists  were  invited  to  join  ;  commenced  by 
persons  whom  we  warned  them  to  avoid ;  and  leading 
them  into  snares  and  toils  that  have  infallibly  retarded 
their  principles.  The  only  barricade  built,  after  all  the 
noise,  is  that  great  barricade  thrown  across  freedom's 
path  ;  and  something  better  than  teethed  cutlasses  will 
be  required  to  cut  it  down. 

The  progress  of  the  revolt  has  been  marked  by  the 
suppression  of  public  open-air  meetings,  and  the  police 
surveillance  of  in-door  meetings.  At  one  of  the  latter 
class,  in  London,  a  police  sergeant  or  inspector  appeared, 
after  ten  o'clock,  and  intimated  that  the  ourfew  bom- 
had  come,  and  the  meeting  separated.     Ten  o*dock  Xi 
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a  TCiy  fair  hour  for  closing  all  places  of  amusement  or 
instruction.  To  the  limit  we  have  no  objections  what- 
ever, but  many  to  the  authority  on  which  it  was  en- 
forced. In  that  case,  the  purposes  of  the  meeting  may 
have  been  illegal,  but  then  it  should  not  have  been  to- 
lerated until  ten ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  objects 
of  the  persons  assembled  were  legal,  there  was  no  po 
liceman — not  even  the  Premier  or  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
if  either  had  taken  the  oath,  and  lifted  the  baton  of  a 
special  constable — entitled  to  bid  them  separate.  This 
infraction  of  the  constitution  is  one  of  the  landmarks 
erected  by  sedition. 

In  several  districts  of  Ireland,  many  individuals  have 
been  arrested  on  suspicion — some  of  them  foreigners 
travelling  on  business,  and  others,  subjects  of  the  reabn 
— ^against  whom  no  charge  has  been  made.  The  power  to 
accomplish  these  arrests  was  supposed  to  be  necessary 
in  the  circumstances.  The  inconvenience  to  individuals 
where  errors  or  misapprehension  have  occurred,  is  part 
of  the  price  paid  for  public  safety ;  but  this  suspension 
of  the  law  is  still  another  stone  set  up  to  mark  how  far 
revolt  has  travelled. 

In  all  large  English  towns  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able increase  made  of  the  police  force,  and  necessarily 
of  the  police  expenses,  at  a  period  when  all  our  resources 
should  be  economised,  and  when  famine  is  again  casting 
its  shadow  over  our  path.  In  London,  the  men  belonging 
to  the  civil  force  have  been  armed  with  cutlasses ;  and 
a  feeling  of  insecurity,  more  pamful  than  real,  but  still 
partiidly  based  on  facts,  has  been  created — a  feeling  that 
>vill  allow  the  authorities  to  accomplish  successfully  any 
invasion  of  constitutional  freedom  that  they  may  pro- 
]M)se.  The  liberty  of  the  country  is  for  a  moment  in 
their  hands,  and  we  may  rejoice  if  their  infringements 
are  on  a  small  scale  ;  but  that  may  not  be  the  case.  A 
wretched  system  of  espionage  appears  to  have  been 
again  devised  and  adopted.  Agents  that  disgrace  hu 
manity,  and  whose  contagion  rendered  leprous  the 
administration  of  1817  to  1823,  have  been  employed, 
not  only  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  illegal  associations, 
but  to  draw  and  to  urge  their  members  into  illegal  acts. 
These  worms  of  the  world  not  only  live  on  crime,  but, 
self-creative,  they  foj*m  that  crime  on  which  they  sub- 
sist. The  employment  of  men  to  join  societies,  for  the 
purpose  of  revealing  their  secrets,  is  mean  and  wicked 
All  men  acknowledge  its  meanness,  but  some  men  assert 
its  necessity ;  and,  if  the  end  justifies  the  means,  the 
profession  of  an  informer,  whose  knowledge  is  derived 
from  false  pretences,  false  promises,  and  often  from  per- 
jury, is  honourable.  We  do  not  believe  that  bad  means 
sire  justified  by  a  desirable  end.  We  caimot  advbe  any 
man  to  do  evil  in  order  to  reach  good ;  and  therefore  we 
should  not  relish  the  responsibility  of  the  Home-office,  and 
its  subordinates,  who  employ  men  to  do  base  actions,  from 
which  au  honourable  mind  would  sluink  with  loathing. 

The  trade  of  informer  has  three  departments.  There 
is  the  man  who  tells  what  he  sees,  the  man  who  makes 
false  pretences  to  gain  knowledge  for  the  pm'pose  of 
disclosing  it,  and  there  is  another.  There  is,  in  short, 
the  common  informer,  and  the  serpent — two  separate 
persons  in  one  trade.  The  latter  animal  in  Eden  de- 
vised rebellion,  and,  if  it  had  been  necessary,  he  would 
have  disclosed  the  crime.  Satan  was  the  tempter,  and 
he  woidd  also  have  been  the  common  informer,  if  there 
hid  been  any  necessity  for  a  Home-office  in  paradise,  and 
angtli  had  been  policemen. 


Years  ago,  this  magazine  was  prosecuted  by  one  party, 
because,  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  noticing  a  new  puV 
lication,  his  conduct  as  a  spy  and  informer  was  severely 
censured.     He  prosecuted  the  agents  of  the  magazine, 
and  in  defending  them,  the  proprietor,  at  that  time, 
gained  a  verdict,  and  lost  seven  to  eight  hundred  pounds. 
The  jury  found  for  the  proprietor  of  the  magazine,  witii 
costs  ;  but  the  costs  were  irrecoverable,  and  therefore 
the  law  of  England,  in  that  case,  wrung  a  Urge  sm 
from  a  publisher  for  doing,  as  the  jury  thought,  the 
state  some  service.     That  trial  was  supposed  to  hare 
rendered,  along  with  the  general  poliliad  advances  o( 
the  last  twenty  years,  the  system  of  espiouagc  that  pre- 
vailed theretofore,  impossible.    The  Whigs  joined  \oud\y 
and  honestly  in  denouncing  the  appointment  of  men  to 
stir  up  sedition,  and  then  to  betray  their  dupes.    Mctc 
information  is  not  more  than  tolerable ;  but  the  forma- 
tion of  conspiracies,  for  the  purpose  of  denouncing  su- 
bordinate conspirators,  is,  by  all  the  rules  of  Whig  poVicv, 
and  on  all  the  traditions  of  the  Whig  party,  most  into- 
lerable.  On  the  night  of  Wednesday  the  16th  uli.  a  num- 
ber of  men  were  arrested  in  the  parlours  of  two  London 
taverns,  ufjon  the  charge  of  conspiring  to  bum,  or  to  take 
London.   There  is  a  greatness  in  those  who  design  grrat 
achievements,  even  although  they  fail  in  their  accom- 
plishment, as  saith  at  least  one  of  the  ancient  poets, 
with  whose  works  the  modem  Catilines  and  Cuffcys  are, 
probably  enough,  unacquainted.     If  the  statement  be 
correct,  the.  inherent  greatness  of  the  parties  apprcheud- 
ed  in  London  on  the  night  of  Wednesday  the  16th,  or 
the  morning  of  Thursday  the  17th  ult.,  makes  heroes  of 
them  all.    One  man,  indeed,  was  a  prudent  hero,  for  lie, 
very  advisedly,  foraied  the  fragment  of  a  coal-scuUl' 
into  a  breast-plate,  and  detcmiined  to  go  to  battle  in 
thb  serviceable  coat  of  mail.    Others,  who  were  told  f€ 
for  secret  service,  were  aroicd  with  balls  of  rosin,  tc^, 
and  tuqientmo — ^  fearful  triumvirate  of  fire,  with  luci- 
fers  at  a  farthing  per  box,  and  fusees  made  to  onin 
There  were  several  pikes,  some  muskets,  a  few  pi>tols 
one  sword  at  least,  and  two  or  three  daggers  and  knives 
found  in  the  armoury  of  the  conspirators  who  were  i" 
"  take  "  London.    Their  ambition  was  noble,   lie  ln?(i 
"felons**  contented  themselves  with  an  effort  to  fciie 
Mrs.  M'Cormao*s  house  on  Boulagh   (kiihmon,  Balitt 
gary ;  but  their  English  contemporaries  decided  on  cau* 
turing  the  world's  metropolis.     Most  unfortunatdv  f^f 
the  romance  of  history,  they  were  surrounded,  sciicJ, 
and  locked  up  by  a  few  policemen-     Ou  their  cxamiwa- 
tion  before  a  magistrate,  evidence  was  tendered  by  i 
person  named  T.  Cowell.     The  principal  examiuatjna 
we  omit;  but  the  cross-examination,  as  condensed  in  t-s 
London  Examiner,  is  worth  its  space  in  any  publicaJim 

"  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  M'Niunani. — I  Lave  somelinjcs  ?« 
by  the  name  of  Johnson.  I  am  in  the  employ  of  a  rel»tM«  ^* 
carpenter.  X  became  a  delegate,  and  entered  the  Associiiiioti  M 
the  purpose  of  ooinisg  forward  and  giving  eridence  ugAta^t  di 
delegates,  in  tbe  way  I  am  doing  now.  I  encouraged  and  lisv* 
lated  tliose  men  a  good  deal.  I  did  it  on  parpote  to  h:^^*  ^ 
more  to  inform  against  (liem.  I  joined  them  faeeausc  I  ihocgH 
something  would  turn  out  itgurious  to  the  peace  of  the  counfyi 
and  I  thought  I  would  get  as  much  infbrmatiooi  us  I  conld.  fcr  tfti 
purpose  of  putting  a  stop  to  it.  I  knew  I  was  raised  up  vi\i  • 
chisfi  of  charncters  that  would  do  anything  and  evetythinir.  ^^^ 
the  clmirman  made  use  of  the  expression, '  The  Uow  uiut  far  etrtfl 
to-night,*  only  Gumey  and  Ritchie  were  prrw&t  of  \kf  pR««i 
here  now.  I  was  employ  e  I  by  nobody  to  mnloe  t.  ilafciBeftt  ottsj 
thing  of  the  kind.  I  have  supplied  the  men  vitii  bnUeti  mi 
powder.,    They  did  not  want  much  urging,  Wl  I  wtgti  tkoi  e^ 
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I  hsTp  f^iren  powdnr  and  biiUetfl  only  to  Gimiey.  I  gnvo  him  nt 
one  time  aboot  half  a  pound  of  powder.  I  remember  casting  a  lot 
of  bullets  and  giving  them  to  him.  Thorowere  about  40  men  pro- 
scut  OQ  the  fnday  evening." 

We  say  nothing  farther  regarding  tliis  man  than  to 
express  our  astonisliment  at  his  Curtian  leap  into  the 
;;ulf  where  he  now  lies,  in  order  to  save  his  country. 
Hii  btateinent  may  be  true.    There  arc  men  with  a  mea- 
sure of  patriotism  equal  to  any  sacrifice.    Tliis,  perhaps, 
is  the  greatest  of  all  sacrifices  that  can  be  made  for  the 
piibb'e  weal ;  for  the  commonwealth  will  refuse  to  credit 
its  admirer  with  the  slightest  regard  to  its  prosperity. 
Till-'  bourjcvUe  who  sleep  soundly  by  night,  because  their 
Nifity  is  watched  over   by  self-denying  Cowclb,  alias 
Johnsons,  will  return  the  devotion   with  scorn.     Tlic 
wv^d  exalted  patriotism  must  thus  necessarily  and  irre- 
trievably be  rewarded  by  contempt.    Happily  for  heroes 
of  that  stamp,  great  and  sweet  is  the  fund  of  blessing 
that  has  its  home  in  the  good  man's  conscience.     Good 
f'T  (hem  are  the  pleasures  of  memory  stored  np  in  the 
heart's  inmost  core — those  buds  of  future  triumph  hid- 
den now  out  of  a  coarse  world's  ken.     Alone  to  the 
milk  and  honey  of  their  own  consciences  must  we  com- 
/uend  the  Cowclls  and  Johnsons  of  this  insurrection; 
for,  to  commend  them  to  the  world,  would  be  a  labour 
lost.     The  censorious,  uncharitable  world  will  have  its 
onu  opinion  and  it^  own  say  of  such  matters ;  but  wc 
i'ro^cst  for  Mr.  Gowcll,  that  he  best  knows  his  own 
mind,  and  that  all  lie  says  may  be  true. 

The  Government,  hov/cvcr,  must  be  warned  against  \ 
thc>c  proceedings.     The  character  of  Sir  George  Grey 
should  acquit  him  from  a  gnilty  knowledge  of  this  raa- 
K'-ficture  of  rebellion.     The  business  must  be  entirely 
i  I  the  hands  of  subordinates,  of  whom  the  Government 
.''J^t  free   itself.     The  time  for  paying  men  to  draM'i 
''*hpr:3  into  crime  is  surely  past.     Public  feeling  will  not  ] 
^■■Icratc  the  production  of  witnesses  who  have  to  give 
i'ijt    account  of  themselves.     The  reaction  to  follow 
'  r:r>  ;.cxaminations  of  this  character  wDl  sweep  from 
[")wcr  all  and  any  who  aid,  abet,  or  profit  by  the  prac- 
•'ce.     There  arc  of  public  troubles  and  anxieties  in  this 
"•'Kjlry,  affecting  the  busiue:>s,  the  comfort,  and  the 
'•.-Lstcuce  of  traders  and  families,  more  than  can  be 
.'M-oablc  or  profitable,  without  paying  for  the  constnic 
' .  '.of  new  alarms.     There  is  more  real  guilt  than  we 
•^';uire,  so   that  we  need  not  make  artificial  crimes, 
T':<re  are  a  sufficient  number  of  actual  "felons"  to  be 
1  ! -J  and  punished,  without,  by  vile  pretences,  ensnaring 
\  ■'>r  and  sufl'ering  men  into  crime,  for  the  purpose  of 
■li  <.'^i I icutly  hanging  or  banisliing  them;  and  raising, 
;  th-ir  presumed  criminality,  new  restrictions  and  new 
L  -.^ •^>  against  the  free,  full,  and  open  expression  of  opi- 
'i'Ti.    The  police  have  surely  snfticicnt  Held  for  the  pro- 
•vition  of  their  avocation,  and  the  employment  of  tlieir 
ia^Tgies,  in  the  guilt  naturally  existing;  >^ithont  employ- 
11^'  tools  to  make  crimimJs,  as  rich  noblemen  make  gamc- 
^rcs4'rycs  to  rear  game,  for  the  ])urpose  of  hunting  them 
i'jTTTi.     Those  who  hide  can  find  best ;  and  if  the  police 
■•*horities  make  crime,  they  can  bo  at  no  loss  to  dis- 
.r  the  evil-doers.     Tlic  country  will  not  permit  the 
r'jrwal  of  these  misdeeds.     It  has  shown  no  sympathy 
*:  violent  changes  and  oscillations.     Ilccdless  of  revo- 
lt io7i5  oa  every  side,  it  sought  to  pursue  a  peaceable 
■-^TPss  towards  great  objects.    That  resolution  can  be 
\»:rthrowTi.     The  folly  of  rulers  woidd  overthrow  it. 
jc  habitoal  employment  of  spies  would  crush  it.    The 


payment  of  premiums  for  the  eoiistruetion  of  sedition 
would  change  it  into  a  fierce  determination  to  make  grave 
alterations ;  for  we  shall  not  bo  agam  frozen  down,  by 
false  ^ears,  into  apathy  and  stupor. 

The  Scottish  part  of  the  insurrectionary  movement 
has  been  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  metropolis, 
and  yet,  from  its  position  and  its  staple  avocations,  the 
metropolis  should  be  and  really  is  a  peaceable  city.  We 
doubt  whether  the  zeal  of  the  few  confederates  there, 
or  the  nervous  officiousness  of  the  authorities,  be  the 
cause  of  those  arrests  that  have  occurred.  Glasgow 
lias  been  perfectly  quiet  ever  since  the  riot  of  March, 
in  which  five  persons  were  killed,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  property  destroyed.  According  to  the  evi- 
dence tendered  before  the  Committee  of  the  Munici- 
pality, and  subsequently  published  by  them,  that  riot 
was  a  raid  of  thieves,  which  the  police  might  have  sup- 
pressed with  ease,  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  discharge 
their  duty.  A  change  in  the  management  of  the  police 
force,  and  the  operations  of  a  Relief  Committee,  de- 
stroyed at  once  the  pretence  of  riot  and  the  tendency 
to  violence  amongst  the  densest  population,  with  the 
exception  of  London,  in  the  three  kingdoms.  Two 
men  belonging  to  Greenock  were  apprehended  during 
the  month  past  on  extremely  heavy  suspicions;  but  they 
were  liberated,  we  believe,  after  three  weeks*  confine- 
ment. A  similar  result  probaby  enough  awaits  some  of 
the  Edinburgh  arrests.  A  member  of  the  "fidgety" 
family  appears  to  direct  the  legal  proceedings  in  that 
city,  and  even  to  overrule  the  municipality,  whose  mem- 
bers should  exhibit  shrewd  common  sense  in  these  mat- 
ters. In  fairness  to  the  legal  authorities,  wc  admit  that 
they  may  possess  information  which  private  citizens  have 
not  received,  and  therefore  may  adopt  measures  that  do 
not  generally  seem  to  be  necessary..  But  the  peace  of 
Scotland  ib  undoubtedly  well  kept ;  for  there  is  no  sym- 
pathy shown  by  its  population  towards  the  schemes  of 
arson  and  assassination  proposed  and  even  attempted 
elsewhere ;  yet  the  creed  of  the  vast  majority  of  that 
people — their  political  creed — embraces  wide,  decisive, 
and  organic  changes. 

Wc  have  in  Scotland  a  very  remarkable  spectacle — ^a 
democratic  nation,  calmly  seeking  and  waiting  for  radi- 
cal reforms,  in  the  midst  of  excitement,  with  a  standing 
army  consisting  of  two  infant ly  regiments  and  a  few 
dragoons,  in  danger  of  deterioration  from  idleness. 
Scotland  by  itself  would  be  the  most  cheaply  governed 
kingdom  in  Europe ;  and  yet  no  intelligent  man,  of  any 
party,  acquainted  with  its  people,  can  doubt  that  Scot- 
land is  a  democratic  country. 

The  eastern  counties  of  Ulster  are  very  closely  allied 
to  Scotland  in  race  and  religions  faith ;  while  their  poli- 
tical position,  apparently  so  hostile,  is  more  identical  than 
it  appears  on  the  surface.  The  majority  of  the  people 
in  Antrim,  Down,  Londonderry,  and  the  central  counties 
of  Ulster,  arc  geographical  Conser\'atives.  They  are 
Tories  in  Ireland,  and  they  would  be  Radicals  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  They  have  no  faith  in  the  ho- 
nour of  their  Roman  Catholic  countrymen  collectively, 
although  they  trust  them  individually,  and  that  one  fact 
explains  their  position.  The  military  force  of  Ulster  is 
not,  wc  understand,  at  present  superior  to  that  of  Scot- 
land. The  northern  province  of  Ireland  is  peaceable, 
while  the  island  contains  an  insurrection ;  and  parts  of 
each  of  the  other  provinces  are  under  military  law,  and 
in  the  occupation,  of  fifty  thousand  armed  men. 
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An  insnrrcotioBary  map  of  Ireland  would  embraoe 
tritliiu  led  lines  chiefly  the  section  of  country  fonmng 
the  basin  of  the  lower  Shannon,  but  extending  more  faintly 
in  some  parts  over  all  the  southern  section  of  the  coun- 
try.  Conoaaght,  in  the  west,  is  pacific,  and  purely  Celtic, 
with  the  exception  of  Galway,  Spanish  and  troublesome. 
Leiuster,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  is  par- 
tially disturbed,  because  it  has  been  most  exposed  to  the 
irritating  addresses  of  the  Dublin  agitators.     Munster 
is  very  generally  excited,  because  peopled  by  a  mixed 
raee^  suffering  from  a  fearful  calamity,  it  seeks  in  poli- 
tical change  the  remedy  not  only  of  political  wrong  but 
of  grave  social  errors.     The  watchword  of  "  Ireland  for 
the  Irish''  has  been  most  vehemently  shouted,  echoed 
and  re-echoed,  over  Munster;  and  yet  its  population  are 
not  the  Irish.     They  are  not  the  original  Irish.     We 
cannot  seek  for  them  successfully  in  the  towns  of  Mun- 
ster, or  even  in  its  most  disturbed  districts.   The  people 
of  Ulster,  the  descendants  of  Scotch  settlers,  have  been 
described  as  intruders  on  Irish  ground.     The  accuracy 
of  that  description  may  be  fairly  denied.     The  ancient 
histoiy  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  is  enveloped  in  haze 
more  obscure  than  Egyptian  hieroglyphics ;  but  in  the 
darkness  there  still  remain  some  spots  over  which  a  dim 
light  is  oast.   Unquestionably  the  first  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land of  whom  a  record  exists  were  Scotch.  The  name  com- 
monly used  for  their  couutry  was  Scotland.     They  emi- 
grated from  Ireland,  or  they  were  forced  from  it  by  in- 
vaders landing  in  the  south,  in  such  numbers  that  they 
carried  with  them  the  very  name  of  their  island,  and 
bestowed  it  on  the  land  to  which  they  came.     There 
are  three  distinct  races  in  Antrim  and  Downshire — ^the 
Bunediate  descendants  of  the  English  and  of  the  Scotch 
sottleiB,  and  of  those  tribes  who  held  the  land  when  the 
O'Neills  defied  the  power  of  Elizabeth,  as  Mr.  Heki  in 
New  Zeahind  denies  and  resists  the  sovereignty  of  Vic- 
toria in  the  current  year.   The  inhabitants  of  these  two 
counties,  and  necessarily  of  the  inland  counties  border- 
ing on  them,  correspond  therefore,  with  the  exception 
of  the  English  mixture,  numerically  small,  to  the  in- 
habitants of  Argyleshire,  Ayrshire,  and  Galloway,  on  the 
o.jposite  Scottish  coast.     The  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries  has  never  ceased  since  their  first  con- 
nexion.    They  suffered  mutually,  and  they  hated  to- 
gether.   No  sooner  had  Scotland  clearly  and  irrefragably 
vindicated  her  independence  on  the  great  national  field 
beside  St.  Ninians,  than  her  aid,  her  men,  and  her  rash 
hjA  most  chivalric  chieftain,  were  freely  offered  and 
aoeeptcd  to  do  similar  work  in  Irehmd.     They  fought 
again  unsuccessfully  the  old  battle  of  the  original  Irish 
with  the  hordes  of  invaders  who  from  time  to  time  had 
followed  each  other,  in  successive  waves,  over  the  best 
parts  of  the  island,  and  left  tliat  mingled  and  trouble- 
some residuum  that  now  cry  "  Ireland  for  the  Irish," 
and  profess  to  be  what  they  are  not.    When  the  Scotch 
settlers  at  a  future  period  re-entered  Ireland  and  began 
to  reclaim  Ulster,  it  would  seem  that  they  merely  re- 
covered part  of  the  land  that  their  ancestors  had  lost. 

This  digression  is  of  small  importance  at  the  present 
t'mc.  We  have  to  take  facts  of  possession  as  we  find 
t'lem.  Old  title-deeds  cannot  now  be  re-examined.  The 
charter  of  right  is  the  fact  of  possession.  The  claim  to 
hold  is  one  de  jnrcy  if  it  has  been  one  de  faeto  for  a 
sufficient  time.  But  this,  indeed,  history  shows,  that  of 
ali  nataons  the  Irish  have  least  to  advance  on  the  ground 
o?  usttiouaiity,  because  they  are  more  mixed  than  any 


other  European  state;  and  by  a  most  onfoiiuMte  per- 
version of  the  practice  in  other  states,  the  min^g 
never  has  been  complete.     There  is  a  sign-bond  in  the 
Strand,  London,  that  fully  represents  the  oouditLon  q( 
Ireland.     Phonography,  reduced  to  foUy,  has  there  pro- 
claimed its  practical  existence  in  the  words  "Fono- 
grafic  Institution."     The  first  word  is  in  Phonographic 
orthography,  and  the  last  is  spelt  by  "Walker."  Tbe  two 
principles  are  most  absurdly  united  in  one  aign-bou^. 
The  painter  was,  we  suspect,  an  Irishman.    The  woik 
done  is  undoubtedly  emUematic  of  Ireland.    Tbe  two 
streams  of  spelling  coalesce,  but  they  do  not  unite.  That 
is  the  rule  in  Ireland.     Different  races  march  together, 
but  they  never  merge  their  prejudices  and  interests  into 
one  common  course.    Even  when  they  stand  up  appa- 
rently for  a  common  object,  there  is  between  thm  \ 
wall  of  separation.     They  call  themselves  a  people— 
who  prove  to  be  even  in  the  middle  of  the  nmeteeaih 
century  nothing  but  a  gathering  of  tribes.  There  was  bo 
religious  animosity  between  the  races  on  the  east  and 
the  west  banks  of  the  Shaimon,  and*  yet,  until  wiilmi  a 
few  years,  they  could  not  be  trusted  together,  withoat 
the  presence  of  a  police  force  strong  eiiou^  to  restnia 
their  animosity. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Irish  confederates  have  alvays 
been  very  accurately  exposed  to  the  Govemrocnt.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  a  traitor  existed  in  their  coondL 
Every  successive  movement  was  evidently  telegraphed 
to  the  Castle,  when  decided  for  by  the  committee.  If 
it  appear  that  this  ioformation  was  deri^ved  from  a  per- 
son who  was  a  silent  member  of  the  cdub's  oommittee, 
or  who  even  said  no  more  than  was  absolutely  necessait 
to  maintain  his  supposed  character,  and  bis  assumed 
position,  the  business  is  liable  to  objections  which  vt 
have  previously  stated.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ehoaid 
appear  that  this  person  was  a  leader  of  the  oonfedeni- 
tion ;  that  this  common  informer  was  a  conspirator  in 
chief;  that  he  was  the  centre  and  origin  of  the  leroit, 
that,  for  exam^de,  he  is  Mr.  Smith  (yBrien — then  tk 
public  execration  of  this  crime  would  be  loud  and  ^\ 
— too  loud  and  too  deep — ^too  strong  and  powerful  for 
the  man  and  his  masters. 

We  have  named  Smith  O'Brien  merely  for  illustratkii. 
He  is  honest.  Vain,  weak-minded,  and  inoqiable  of 
leadership,  he  is  still  honest.  That  chaiBcteristic  te 
not  belong  to  all  the  members  of  the  oommittee.  There 
must  be  a  knave  amongst  traitors^  when  treason  is 
discovered,  before  its  day  of  action  has  arrived.  Od  i 
Sabbath  of  last  July,  a  large  body  of  men  assembled  a 
Slievenamon  to  discuss  grievances.  They  wanted  ad^ 
monstration,  without  knowing  for  what  or  why.  TheR 
were  two  speakers — a  man  of  middle  age,  and  a  re; 
young  man.  The  first  was  accompanied  by  two  ladio^ 
his  wife  and  her  sister.  His  zeal  for  Irdand  led  hifi 
to  commit  all  his  family  in  Ireland's  cause.  He  idd 
miraculous  tales  of  the  personal  weakness  of  the  aoidirfi 
and  the  prowess  of  his  audience.  Prom  his  statemcBt^  i 
appeared  that  victory  over  the  !&itish  army  wouM  prew 
so  easy  as  to  be  inglorious.  He  tbiiated  for  the  frif. 
Others  said,  '*wait  and  strike" — ^he  said»  "strike  vA 
wait."  Other  leaders  whispered  knrlj  ''the  tiaie  ii 
coming" — he  shouted  on  the  moufttun  tops,  '^thrd^ 
of  freedom's  fight  is  come."  His  ijiends  in  eoaspifs; 
wanted  to  wait  until  the  com  was  sfaocB — he  oppotfd 
prudenco,  and  insisted  in  roUk^  out  ihs  atsndaid  af 
green,  while  green  was  on  the  ^ds.     IiB-Hi|«t<HM^ 
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ooATinced  O'BriciL     Other  leaders,  unoonvinced,  were 
nereriheleas  snured.   Overt  acts  were  committed.  Steps 
eqttifalent  to  high  treason  were  taken.      The  Govern- 
ment was  defied.     Without  a  mnster-roll,  a  few  en- 
thusiaats  determined  to  overthrow  the  hest  disciplined, 
aad  the  hest  appointed  army  that  had  ever  spread  their 
eanvas  on  a  field.     It  is  not  onr  province  to  teach  the 
tsetios  of  revolt.     The  Irish  have  had  teachers  of  that 
sGienee  without  number.     They  have  made  a  bad  open- 
Ib^  notwithstanding,  and  we  might  not  be  enabled  to 
guide  them  better ;  hut  we  say  thus  much  that  a  distant, 
poor,  monntaiiious  distriet,  was  ill-selected  for  the  first 
seeae  in  a  tragedy  that  was  to  kill  or  captnre  the  forty 
thousand  men  in  British  liveries,  who  hold  Irehmd. 
Kebellion  was  to  attain  vitality  from  a  sharp  and  sud- 
den stroke,  but  by  some  secrect  influence  it  was  laid 
into  the  wildernesses  of  Slievenamon  and  the  Keeper 
moontam  to  perish.     This  influence  is  ascribed  to  the 
man  who,  on  the  July  Sabbath,  ht^  the  multitude  of 
Slievenamon  strke  now  or  never  for  independence.  This 
man's  name  has  been  mentioned  in  several  newspapers. 
We  avoid  that  course,  because  he  may  be  innocent;  and 
we  do  not  seek  to  j^aoe  an  indelible  stigma  on  any 
name ;  but  there  is  an  informer,  and  there  may  be  seve- 
ral informers,  conversant  with  the  innermost  oounoib  of 
the  confederation ;  and  if  this  man  be  the  sole  informer, 
or  one  of  several  iuf<Mrmers,  we  know  no  greater  guilt 
than  he  has  incurred,  and  no  graver  politi<»l  crime  tlian 
his  employers  have  committed.     The  authorities  may 
avoid  the  indecency  of  producing  him  in  the  witness 
box  against  his  associates.     They  may  have  ample  evi- 
dence without  adoptmg  that  course.    They  cannot»  if  he 
be  taken,  avoid  making  him  a  witness  or  an  associate. 
He  must  either  give  evidence,  or  be  tried  on  the  highest 
ehaigc  known  in  the  hiw.     The  trials  of  some  of  the  cap- 
tured leaders  will  be  taken,  we  hear,  during  the  present 
month,  before  a  special  commission  of  the  county  of 
l^ppenry,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Attorney-General  to- 
wards this  person,  if  he  come  within  his  influence,  will 
be  carefully  watched.    Will  he  order  a  great  error  to  be 
made  in  the  indictment,  or  place  him,  singly,  before  a 
jury  packed  to  acquit  ? 

We  nfeired  to  the  utter  folly  and  wickedness  of  the 
Irish  rebellion  in  our  last  number;  but  when  writing 
then,  wre  did  not  expect  that  now  we  should  be  obliged 
to  mention  its  results  with  contempt.     We  credited 
the  leaders  with  some  knowledge  of  their  countrymen. 
It  was  too  romantic  to  suppose  that  they  had  made 
nofthin^  certain  except  their  own  personal  rebellion. 
Men  with  some  property  to  lose;  with  a  slight — a  very 
slight — character  for  political  knowledge  to  destroy, 
wene  not  likely  to  raise  the  standard  of  rebellion  on  the 
streagth  of  thdr  own  right  arms  alone,  however  vigorous. 
Still  we  are,  by  the  fMts,  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
they  have  been  guilty  of  this  most  indescribable  folly, 
or  that  the  fdlowos,  whom  they  had  good  reason  to 
roant  apon,  have  shrunk  from  the  struggle  in  cowardice. 
We  are  unwilling  to  adopt  the  Utter  alternative,  although 
we  remember  that  the  districts  of  Ireland  from  which 
O'Brien-  sou^t  support  first  are  not  the  counties  from 
which  the  chivalry  of  the  island  in  past  years  have 
apmng'-     He  son(^  the  dis^ct  reddened  by  murders; 
aoid  asaessans  who  are  never  brave.     The  priests  are 
tfdd  to  have  opfx»ed  the  rising.     The  feelings  and  po- 
sition of  this  class  must  surely  have  been  fdly  known 
to  the  leaders  o(  the  revolt.  The  aigiunent  for  the  move- 


ment  in  favour  of  a  repeal  of  the  union  has  always  been, 
that  Irishmeu  alone  could  legislate  well  for  Ireland,  be* 
cause  they  alone  were  conversant  with  its  neoessities, 
with  the  habits,  the  characteristics,  and  the  feelings  of 
its  people.  If  the  leaders  in  this  revolt  who  ha¥0  been 
associated,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  O'Brien,  during 
all  their  political  existence,  with  the  societies  (or  re« 
pealing  the  union,  proved  to  be  so  ignorant  of  the  priests 
and  people  of  Ircdand  as  to  believe  in  their  readiness  to 
rebel,  when  no  feeling  of  that  nature  existed  among 
them ;  and  if  they  hasarded  fame,  fortune,  their  homes, 
their  families,  and  their  lives,  in  attesting  the  sincerity 
of  their  belief — ^which  turns  out  to  be  a  gross  mistake 
— ^how  does  that  affect  the  argument  that  we  have 
quoted?  Could  any  Englishman  or  Scotchman  luive 
more  grossly  misunderstood  the  Irish  ?  Was  there 
any  point  more  important  in  whioh  we  could  have  fallen 
into  error  ?  Was  there  any  way  in  whioh  we  couhl 
have  more  distinctly  attested  our  ignorance,  and  our  in* 
capacity  to  advise  or  legislate  lor  Irehind  ? 

The  priests  in  that  country  belong  to,  and  yet  are 
divided  from,  the  people.  Without  involving  any  theo- 
logical dispute,  we  may  assert,  that  the  chancteristics 
of  their  order  render  them  less  dependent  on  the  main- 
tenance of  peace  than  the  heads  of  families.  Theur  re» 
ligious  feelings  may  render  them  adverse  to  war ;  but, 
as  a  layman  may  be  not  leas  religious  than  a  priest,  this 
tendency  will  not  operate  more  powerfully  in  the  case 
of  religious  priests  than  in  that  of  religious  laymen. 
The  priests,  therefore,  springing  from  the  people,  and 
dependent  on  them  directly  for  their  support,  must  sym- 
pathise  in  every  measure  that  they  consider  likely  to 
advance  the  temporal  prosperity  of  their  neighbours, 
being  members  of  their  communion.  And  the  priests, 
being  free  from  those  family  influences  that  affect  otlier 
men — ^havmg  given  no  hostages  to  society — m?iy  be 
supposed  to  shrink  from  war  uid  its  consequences  not 
more  than  other  men ;  because  their  religious  views  are 
not  on  this  subject  those  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  A 
war  to  raise  a  nation  from  sUvery  they  would  not  op- 
pose. A  struggle  against  starvation  they  would  deem 
necessary.  The  blow  that  broke  the  rivets  of  their 
chains,  if  they  be  chained,  they  would  bless.  The  stan- 
dard of  their  dawning  liberty — if  they  feel  their  freedom 
shorn  and  abused — ^they  would  consecrate,  although  it 
were  phinted  m  blood.  We  presume,  therefore,  that 
the  opinions  of  the  priests  on  this  subject  may  fairiy  re- 
present the  views  of  intelligent  Kbman  Catholic  laymen, 
and  that  if  the  priests  were  opposed  to  the  insurrection, 
so  also  were  those  Uymen  of  then:  communion,  who  are 
not  likely  to  be  blinded  by  assertions  and  enthusiasm. 
This  statement,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  the  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  classes  by  whom  revolutions  in 
any  country  have  been  successfdly  achieved,  were  net 
consulted  regarding  this  revolt,  and  opposed  its  progress. 
Louis  Philippe  was  hurled  from  the  throne  by  the  citi- 
zen chisaes  who  pkced  him  there.  The  revolution  m 
Berlin  was  accomplished,  not  by  the  working-daases 
alone,  but  in  their  junction  with  the  burghers.  The 
students  and  the  labourers  of  Vienna  were  mixed,  m 
the  struggles  for  freedom  in  that  capital,  with  older 
men  than  students  from  the  middie-dasses*  A  servile 
war  can  be  conducted  for  a  time  by  one  class;  but 
a  successful  revolution  requires  the  union  of  several 
classes.  The  movements  in  Italy  were  oommeneed 
«nd  have  been  condiioted  hy  the  nobles  aad  th«  weal« 
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thy  rather  tlian  by  the  peasantry  and  arti&ns.  The 
peasants  of  Lombardy  seem  to  be  contented  with 
the  Anstrians;  while  the  aristocracy  of  the  country 
and  the  citizens  of  Milan  combated  with  Charles  Albert 
for  the  expulsion  of  German  influence  from  the  Italian 
soil,  and  have  been  with  him  defeated.  The  merchants 
of  Palermo  joined  the  nobles  of  Sicily  in  achieving  the 
independence  of  that  island  by  severing  its  connexion 
with  Naples.  In  all  quarters  where  reason  for  revolt 
against  a  government  existed,  the  citizen-dasses  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  aristocracy  have  led  the 
working-classes  and  peasants,  or  united  with  ihtm  in 
ihe  struggle.  Ireland  presents  an  exception.  That  fact 
seems  to  warrant  the  assei-tion,  which  is  otherwise  easily 
proved,  that  Ireland  had  no  good  reason  for  revolting; 
that  it  has  no  grievance  which  cannot  be  remedied  by 
legislation ;  that  it  enjoyed  the  means  of  free  discussion; 
that  it  possessed  a  representation  limited  in  various  par- 
ticulars, but  still  sufficient,  on  many  momentous  ques- 
tions, to  have  swayed  and  changed  the  current  of  Bri- 
tish legislatbn,  and  therefore  sufficient  to  secure  any 
legislative  remedy  for  Ireland,  on  which  the  representar 
tives  of  that  imperial  division  were  united. 

The  Messrs.  Pirn  of  Dublin  did  not  join  the  rebel- 
lion; but  their  shopmen  were  leaders  in  the  army  of 
liberation,  which  had  its  existence  on  plans  and  paper. 
Alderman  Meagher  of  Waterford  was  a  special  consta- 
ble, while  his  son  was  an  outlaw  on  the  mountains.  Mr. 
Smith  O'Brien  is  the  only  man  of  property  who  joined 
his  own  movement;  and  he  is  a  person  ratW  of  expec- 
tancy than  of  possession.  All  tbese  circtimstances  tend 
to  establish  the  opinicm  that  this  insurrection  had  no 
stronger  head  and  basis  than  the  self-deception  prac- 
tised by  Dublin  writers  and  speakers ;  but  if  this  opinion 
be  erroneous,  then  the  confederates  are  cowards.  We 
cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  leaders  are  igno- 
rant, or  that  the  followers  were  heartless. 

When  our •  last  number  was  in  the  press,  we  were 
told  of  an  army  of  250,000  men,  on  whose  services  the 
Dublin  clubs  could  calculate.  Too  many  men  are  some- 
times more  ruinous  to  a  cause  than  too  few.  We  ven- 
tured, therefore,  to  reckon  how  the  army  were  to  be 
fed.  The  task  was  needless.  There  never  appears  to 
have  been  the  slightest  cause  of  anxiety  on  that  account. 
Mr. O'Brien  is  said  in  some  instances  to  have  purchased 
bread  and  milk  for  his  followers,  at  the  villages  through 
which  he  passed.  That  is  the  only  memorandum  re- 
garding the  commissariat  department  that  we  have 
observed  in  the  usual  records  of  events,  except  when, 
in  another  case,  Mr.  Doheny  is  reported  to  have  called 
at  a  shop  in  a  country  town,  and  purcliased  frieze  for  four 
coats.  We  can  scarcely  reckon  in  the  commissariat  de- 
partment those  uniforms  in  green  and  gold  that  prying 
policemen  caught  in  Dublin.  To  the  rumoured  risings, 
engagements,  and  victories,  that  were  telegraphed  and 
discussed  on  the  Exchange  and  in  Parliament,  we  need 
not  now  refer,  farther  than  t<}  join  the  general  outcry 
respecting  the  present  position  of  the  Telegraph  Com- 
pany. They  have  the  means  of  making  an  assertion 
long  before  any  other  parties  can  contradict  it;  and 
they  have  used  that  power  so  indiscreetly,  on  several 
occasions,  that  the  Government  should  now  interfere, 
and  take  from  this  private  company  a  power  that  should 
be  always  vested  in  the  functionaries  of  the  State,  since, 
from  its  nature,  it  must  make  somewhere  a  monopoly. 

There  have  been,  in  reality,  four  oonflictJ*,  and  only 


four,  in  Ireland.     On  the  aoapension  of  tlie  Hikaa 
Corpus  Act,  suspected  persons  fled  from  the  large  U>^ni&, 
and  sought  conceaknent.     The  boldest  gathered  in  the 
hills,  and  detennined  on  oA'aring  resistance  to  the  Go- 
vernment. Large  reinforoements  of  soldien  wue  mored 
from  Enghind,  and  from  the  north  of  Irebnd,  into  ilie 
southern  and  suspected  districts.   One  camp  vai  formed 
at  Waterford,  a  second  at  Carrick-on-Soir,  aad  a  third 
at  Thurles.     One  or  two  regiments,  in  addition  to  tltt 
ordinary  garrison  of  Dublin,  were  encamped  in  the 
Phoenix  Park,  adjoining  that  city.      An  additioiul 
camp  waa  formed  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Lim- 
pool,    partly  for  the  protection  of  that  town,  wid 
probably  as  a  nucleus  for  reinforcements,  if  thej  choaU 
be  subsequently  required.     Large  additions  were  suide 
to  the  artillery  foroe  in  Ireland.     The  fleet,  uada  tk 
command  of  Sir  Charles  Najner,  was  sent  to  the  Core 
of  Cork,  with  instructions  to  operate  in  oonjunctioQ  vilh 
the  land-forces  wherever  naval  aid  was  available.    Con- 
siderable bodies  of  Marines  were  landed,  and  statioBcd 
with  the  regukr  military  at  the  phkoes  already  named. 
Armed  steamers  were  run  up  the  difter^it  rivos,  and 
anchored  opposite  suspected  towns,  with  ail  the  prepa- 
rations for  immediate  action.   The  entire  snpemiunciaiy 
police  force  of  Ireland  were  centred  in  the  southern  coun- 
ties, aad  thelrish  polioeformasplendid  aodwell-discipluttd 
body,  numbering  nearly  10,000  men.    The  out-pension- 
ers, who  are  in  Ireland  also  a  numerous  body,  were  armed, 
and  brought  into  the  field.     The  pcoj^e^  of  caUing 
out  the  yeomanry  was  discussed,  anid  t^  extreme  mear 
sure  was  almost  adopted.     Northern  noUemen  offered 
the  services  of  their  tenantry  and  neighboora,  who 
formed  associations  for  the  defence  of  the  ooontiy.  T\ie 
Orangemen  requested  to  be  armed;  and  that,  perhaps, 
was  the  most  singular  request  made  during  Uie  esciu- 
ment  of  August.    The  Orangemen  ace  already  tolerahl.v 
well  armed,  as  the  extensive  registry  of  anns  in  their 
districts,  under  the  late  coercion  acta,  would  prove,  erea 
to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  their  habits.    ^Vf 
do  not  undervalue  the  loyalty  of  the  Orangemen  atth» 
period.    We  are  partially  acquainted  with  their  diute- 
ter,  and  with  their  organization ;  and  we  aie  convmced 
that  their  unshaken  resoluti<»i  to  atand  by  the  empire 
in  this  crisis,  helped  more  decisively  than  may  be  sap- 
posed  in  many  parts  of  England^  or  of  Scotland,  u 
mould  the  opinions  of  influential  penKms  in  the  south 
towards  peace. 

The  number  of  men,  including  the  fleet»  moved  from 
their  respective  positions,  or  congregated  in  the  sonu 
of  Ireland  during  Augost,  on  aoconnt  of  this  iasatf 
movement,  was  probaUy  not  under  seventy  thoniami. 
The  command  of  the  camp  at  Thurles  was  givaU 
General  Maodonald.  Other  expericaaoed  officers  werr 
phtced  in  command  at  Carrick-^i-Sttir  and  WaUsifoni. 
Subsequently  Lord  Hardiuge,  the  voteran  of  the  IVnitt* 
sula  and  of  Waterloo,  and  more  recentlj  the  oonquenr 
of  Scinde,  proceeded  to  Ireland,  not  with  the  view  of  »• 
perseding,  but  to  serve  under  theoommander  of  the  foKit. 
Sir  Edward  Bkkeney,  in  their  direction  and  manageroieDi. 
All  these  preparations  were  made  against  a  shadow,  al- 
though tliat  might  have  attained  solidi&y,  if  they  had 
been  neglected.  Mr.  Smith  O'Bziea  nero*  seenis  u> 
have  colkoted  a  regidar  force.  He  laiaed  adhemis  ia 
several  localities  as  he  moved  akmg;  and  th^  aepaiaiett 
when  he  passed.  His  army  iuvariaUy  oonsi^ad  of  lorai 
volunteers,  whose  pogoaoi^  vMxm  oacncd  Amb  oat  ot 
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their  0^  parish  or  townkad.    At  Kilkenny,  biuricades 
were  thrown  up  to  pnyent  the  arrest  of  Dr.  Cane,  when 
there  was  no  warrant  against  him  in  existence.    Three 
weeks  subsequently,  he  was  anested  and  remoyed,  with- 
out the  slightest  popular  resistanoe  or  even  excitement. 
A  barricade  was  cast  over  the  road  in  a  small  village  of 
the  South  to  pierent  the  entrance  of  a  snudl  body  of 
dragoons,  who  were  supposed  to  have  a  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien*     Upop  the  villagers  re- 
ceiring  an  assurance  from  the  officer  in  oommand  that 
he  held  no  warrant  of  that  nature,  the  bamcade  wasie- 
moved.   On  ihe  28th  July  a  prochunation  was  issued  by 
the  Lord'Lieutenant, offering  a  reward  of  £500 for  the  ap- 
prehensionof  Mr.  O'Brien,  and  £300  for  the  ^prehension 
of  Mr.  Meagher,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  Mr.  Doheny.     Subse- 
qnently,proolamationswere  issued,offering  corresponding 
rewards  for  the  apprehension  of  other  lexers.     Let  us 
record,  to  the  honour  of  the  poor,  and  often  starving 
peasantry,  amongst  whom  the  fugitives  wandered,  that 
none  of  them  earned  one  of  these  sums ;  which,  in  their 
esse,  appeared  equivalent  to  a  fortune.     We  honour 
the  faithful  honesty  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  who 
refused  the  enormous  sum  offered  for  the  i^prehension 
of  Charles  Stuart,  while  we  consider  their  allegiance 
misplaoed.  Let  us  also  be  just  to  the  Irish  Highlanders, 
equally  poor  and  equally  misled,  who  might  have  earned, 
bat  would  not  touch,  the  money  offered  by  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon. 

The  exploits  of  Mr.  O'Brien  come  into  brief  compass. 
He  oommeneed  his  aetoal  campaign  against  Britain,  hj 
stealing  a  pdioeman*s  horse,  and  considerately  giving 
him  his  stack  in  exchange.     His  next  appearance  was 
in  a  police-barrack,  where  he  demanded  the  arms  of  the 
policemen,  and  considerately  allowed  the  sergeant  in 
command  on  hour  to  decide  on  lus  proposal     The  ser- 
geant and  his  men  prudently  used  the  time  of  truce  for 
the  abandonment  of  their  position,  and  their  retreat  to 
a  place  of  security.     We  find  Um  next  at  Boulagh 
Common,  with  a  body  of  men,  variously  stated  at  from  a 
few  hundreds  to  a  few  thousands.   A  number  of  police- 
men, under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Trant,  unfortu- 
nately encountered  this  assemblage.     The  police,  find- 
ing th^Dsehes  unable  to  meet  the  rebels  on  the  field, 
sought  shelter  in  a  house  of  two  flats,  bdonging  to 
Widow  M'Cormac,  who  holds  a  small  farm  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  Ballingarry.     The  colliers  in  that  quarter 
were  supposed  to  be  a  lawless  and  turbulent  cUss. 
They  threatened  to  attack  the  poUoe,  and  a  race  oc- 
curred between  the  latter  and  the  people  for  possession 
of  the  hoQse.    The  police  gained  the  race,  and  barri- 
caded tbeir  prise.    An  attempt  was  made  to  storm  the 
temporary  fort,  but  the  assaihints  were  repulsed  by  the 
fire  of  the  besieged.    In  the  attack  several  of  the  assail- 
ants were  shot,  but  the  number  of  persons  killed  has 
never  been  correctly  ascertained;  and  is  stated  variously 
from  six  to  eighteoi.     It  is  obvious  that  the  peasantry 
were  badly  armed  and  worse  officered.  Their  commander, 
during  the  strugi^e,  had  his  head-quarters  in  the  cab- 
lja£re  inelosure ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  squatted  under 
rover  of  the  eanliflowera,  while  issuing  his  orders.  That 
luav  be  the  malieions  invention  of  a  foeman,  who  has 
iabstitnted  cowardice  in  battle  for  prudence  in  recon- 
loitring:;  because  Mr.  O'Brien  has  stood  fire  ere  now 
irithottt   allowing  nervousness.     He  was  considered  a 
HxA  doelliit ;  and  though  not  a  dose  shot,  yet  he  ma- 
naged twice  to  iifure  tfa»  gannents  of  Tom  Steele,  who 


formed  a  IdTge  bull's  eye.     The  attacking  forces  re- 
treated, and  this  defeat  by  tlie  police  turned  the  con- 
test.    Success  in  this  instance  might  have  roused  the 
south)  or  the  powerful  force  who,  at  the  time,  were 
moving  on  Ballingary,  and  twelve   hours  afterwards 
were  bivouacked  on  Boulagh  Common,  might  have  had 
to  fight  a  battle  for  their  position.    A  luiuuie  turned 
the  scale.     The  police  force  gained  the  race  for  the 
house  by  a  minute ;  and  it  was  one  of  weighty  import 
to  Ireknd.    The  only  leader  of  any  note  who  has  yet 
fallen  was  wounded   at   Ballingary.      The    confede- 
rates had  bright  hopes  of  aid  from  the  scientific  phins 
of  a  young  engineer,  belonging,  we  believe,  to  Kil- 
kenny, who  had  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  O'Brien 
while  engaged  in  railway  surveying  over  some  of  the 
southern  lines.     This  young  gentleman  was  wounded 
in  both  legs,  while  directing  an  attack  on  the  house. 
The  wounds  mortified,  and  he  is  dead.     This  seems 
to  have  been    the  only  appearance  in  arms    made 
by  Mr.  O'Brien  against  her  Majesty's  forces.  He  after- 
wards led,  for  some  time,  a  vagabond  life.     Without 
any  reliance  on  the  bravery  of  the  peasants,  or  even 
upon  their  determination  to  revolt,  he  wandered  from 
place  to  place — now  sleeping  in  a  coal-pit,  concealed 
next  in  a  farmer's  out-house,  and  on  another  night 
making  his  bed  upon  the  heath.     Tlie  rencontre  2.t 
Ballingary  occurred  on  the  29th  of  July ;  and  on  the 
5th  August  Mr.  O'Brien  walked  into  the  railway  station 
at  Thurles^purohased  a  second-class  ticket  for  Limerick 
— was  recognised  by  an  Englishman  named  Huhne,  a 
railway  guard,  who  arrested  him,  and  gained  thus  £500 
by  the  rebeUion.    'Mr.  O'Brien  was  conveyed  on  the 
same  night  to  Kilmaiuham  jail,  in  Dublin,  and  waits  his 
trial  on  the  ci^ital  charge  of  high  treason. 

The  adventures  of  his  party,  after  the  Ballingarjr 
fight,  were  more  of  a  burglarious,  than  a  warlike  cha- 
racter. They  robbed  the  mail  at  Abbeyfcale ;  and,  on 
another  occasion,  a  party  attempted  to  stop  the  Cork 
mail;  but  the  guard  presented  his  carbine,  some  pas- 
sengers produced  pistols,  and  the  rebels  fled.  At  Bath- 
keale,  a  small  village  in  the  west,  three  men  were  shot, 
who,  forming  part  of  a  turbulent  band,  endeavoured  to 
force  an  entrance  into  a  dwelling  house ;  and  that,  we 
believe,  is  the  last  act  of  the  insurrection  involving 
bloodshed. 

A  laiige  number  of  individuals  are  arrested  in  Ireland 
— a  few  have  been  tried — and  the  criminal  courts  will 
probably  be  engaged  in  this  business  until  towards  the 
close  of  the  year.  Several  of  the  parties  already  tried 
are  evidenUy  men  of  Saxon  origin.  Mr.  Mitchel,  who 
was  banished  for  fourteen  years,  must  be  of  Saxon 
descent.  Mr.  Martin,  who  has  been  banished  for  ten 
years,  was  a  small  landlord  in  Downshire  ;  comfortable 
in  his  circumstances ;  and  very  generally  respected.  He 
was  evidently  and  undeniably  of  the  Saxon  race,  against 
whom  he  raved  in  his  journal,  with  the  pertinacity  and 
unreasonableness  of  his  predecessor  in  business  and 
banishment.  Mr.  Stephens,  the  engineer,  who  was 
killed  at  Boulagh,  must  have  also  been  of  English  or 
Scotch  descent.  Mr.  Mathews,  a  young  man,  employed 
in  one  of  the  public  offices  connected  with  the  Castle, 
has  been  recently  arrested,  and  he,  we  believe,  is  the 
son  of  a  Scotch  genUeman  in  the  employment  of  Gro- 
vemment.  The  linen  drapers'  trade  funushes  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  arrests  than  one  might  have  expected 
from  the  propensities  with  whioh  that  respcetable  pro* 
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fession  is  supposed  td  be  Burronnded*  The  ''young 
men"  in  onelarge  establishment  have  been  almost  entirely 
cleared  out.  Dazxled  by  the  green  and  gold  uniform  of 
the  '88  club,  of  which  they  were  presumed  to  be  accu- 
rate judges,  they  became  desirous  to  secure  situations 
in  the  rebel  army,  obtained  tliem,  and  are  now  in  New- 
gate, prisoners  of  war,  who  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  exchanging  a  blow  for  freedom.  Several  of  these 
young  and  fighting  warehousemen  are,  we  learn,  from 
Eoglaud  and  Scotland.  The  cause  of  the  mani%  like 
that  of  the  cholera  morbus  and  the  potato  disease,  has 
been  atmospheric,  and  not  altogether  those  national  pre- 
judices and  traditions  invoked  by  the  Dublin  bards  who 
celebrated,  or  the  Dublin  politicians  who  heralded,  its 
progress. 

We  find  some  difficulty  in  stating  the  precise  number 
of  prisoners  who  now,  in  England  and  Ireland,  abide 
their  trial  for  endeavouring  to  overthrow  the  empire. 
In  England,  the  number  must  be  nearly  one  hundred. 
In  Ireland,  there  are  probably  two  hundred.  The  charges 
against  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  prisoners  will  be 
limited  to  misdemeanours,  or  to  sedition  under  the  late 
act.  The  capital  charge  of  high  treason  will  be  preferred 
against  a  few  individuals  in  Ireland.  The  fate  of  the 
Englishprisonersexcites  littleinterest.  They  will  be  tried, 
acquitted,  or  condemned,  on  the  strict  merits  of  the  evi- 
dence. English  juries  are  presumed  to  know  no  other 
element  in  making  up  their  verdicts.  There  is  no  sus- 
picion against  their  honesty,  although  they  may  stretch 
the  constitutional  practice,  in  some  cases,  of  giying  the 
prisoner  the  advantage  of  all  doubts ;  yet,  in  the  pre- 
sent excited  state  of  feeling,  we  should  rather  fear  that 
the  doubts  may  be  cast  into  the  opposite  scale.  Irish 
juries  have  a  (Afferent  character.  There  need  not  now 
be  any  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  verdicts,  in  political 
trials,  depend  more  upon  the  composition  of  the  jury 
than  the  evidence  presented  by  either  party.  Both  in 
Enghind  and  Ireland,  the  law  requires  unanimity  in  the 
jury  to  secure  a  verdict.  The  presence  of  one  partisan 
will  be  sufficient  to  acquit  Mr.  O'Brien  -,  and  {mrtisans 
will  be  on  the  juries,  unless  they  be  "  pocked."  Thb 
fact  cannot  now  be  too  broadly  stated.  The  evil  cries 
for  a  remedy.  It  is  one  of  those  disgraceful  social  fea- 
tures more  injurious  to  any  land  than  political  grie- 
vances. Lord  Denman  pronounced  one  trial  by  jury  to 
be  a  dalusion,  and  a  snare ;  but  all  trials  by  jury,  in 
Irehind,  for  political  crimes,  are  delusions.  The  law 
pretends  that  a  man  is  tried  by  his  peers ;  but  the  ful- 
filment of  the  law  in  Ireland  would  leave  the  Govern- 
ment without  a  verdict.  One  man,  for  example,  has 
been  tried  as  the  printer  and  publisher  of  a  "felon'* 
journal.  The  fact  was  clear.  The  law  was  equally 
clear.  The  printer  of  a  paper  has  always  been  consi- 
dered, in  law,  responsible  for  its  contents.  That  prac- 
tice may  be  bad  or  good,  but  we  have  merely  to  do  with 
its  existence.  This  man  was  twice  tried.  On  the  first 
trial,  the  jury  could  not  agree,  because  they  said  there 
is  no  proof  here  of  design  on  the  part  of  the  printer ; 
yet  the  design  of  the  paper  was  published  in  its  pro- 
spectus, and  blazoned  in  every  column.  The  printer  was 
not  tried  on  account  of  an  aocidentid  paragraph,  or  an 
incidental  article,  but  in  almost  every  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  paper  its  original  purpose  was  vigorously 
pursued.  He  was  acquitted  because  the  jury  could  not 
agree.  The  crown  lawyers,  in  Ireland,  are  not  cele- 
brated for  fhe  careful  preparation  of  cuses ;  but^  during 


this  trial,  they  found  some  additional  evidenbc,  htwo^ 
on  the  position  of  the  printer.   This  efvidenee  ins  doen- 
mentary.     It  proved  that  he  was  not  merdv  a  profes- 
sional printer  and  publisher,  but>  like  many  ether  ptttin 
in  the  same  mode  <^  life,  tiiat  he  was  also  a  literary  eostii- 
butor  to  his  publications.    One  of  the  artaoles  vas  fooad 
to  be  in  his  manuscript.     He  was  again  tried,  and  he 
has  been  again  acquitted.     These  oircnmstaoees  are 
painful.    There  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  guilt,  aooordmg 
to  law,  and  that  is  the  question  plaeed  before  a  jury, 
and  the  question  that  they  all  swear  to  try  well  and  ^5. 
The  circumstances  are  becoming  still  moie  painH  od 
account  of  a  real  or  fancied  admixture  of  religious  con- 
siderations in  these  matters.     The  coBviet«i  leaden 
have  all  been  Protestants,  and  the  rescued  leaders  are 
Koman  Catholics.     On  that  fact,  religious  animosiW 
finds  food ;  and  we  are  now  told  that  no  Roman  Catho- 
lic will  ever  be  convicted  by  a  jury  on  a  serious  charge, 
unless  the  panel  has  been  caref^y  purg^,  and  the 
ballot  has  been  precluded  from  falling  on  doubtful  names. 

This  state  of  matters  is  pleasant  to  those  who  se^ 
the  abridgement  of  civil  rights.  They  are  prepared  to 
bring  the  institution  of  trial  by  jury  into  coutem]^ 
They  would  willingly  seize  any  opportunity  to  resiow 
that  and  other  guarantees  for  fireedom ;  and  a  nnaH 
minority  of  Irish  jurymen  are  playing  wildly  and  ind^ 
cently  into  their  hands.  Their  conduct  cannot  hdp  the 
prisoners,  while  it  deeply  stabs  the  institutions  of  their 
country.  We  urgc^  some  months  ago  the  necessity  of 
reforming  the  jury  law  of  Ireland,  by  borrowing  from 
Scotland  the  practice  of  returning  verdiets  by  a  mi^<»it?. 
The  necessity  of  adopting  this  rwform  has  been  recentlT 
and  generally  acknowledged  in  the  press ;  and  if  tbit 
should  be  the  result  of  existing  circumstances,  there 
will  yet  spring  out  of  evil  intentions  good  for  Ireland; 
but  the  temporary  abolition  of  trial  by  jury  for  political 
offences  is,  we  fear,  a  not  less  likely  result.  The  jmks 
of  reform  are  before  the  Legiskiture.  The  means 
are  certain  in  their  operation.  In  no  case  when  the 
jury  have  separated  without  a  verdict  would  there  hare 
been  a  return  against  the  evidence,  if  the  majoritT  of 
the  jury  had  been  competent  to  give  a  verdict.  The 
Legislature  may  not  adopt  the  plameat  means  of  meet- 
ing the  existing  evil.  They  will  more  probably  abdisii 
than  reform.  The  first  is  easier  than  the  Uul  Sb5- 
pension  gives  less  trouble  than  change ;  and  that  vili 
be  one  further  benefit  wrought  out  for  Ireiaod  by  the 
infatuation  and  the  immorality  of  faction. 

The  prisoners  charged  with  political  offences  are  w^ 
affected  by  the  result.  Their  case  is  settled  by  the  art 
which  coiners  the  power  of  retention  without  trial  ^* 
til  the  1st  March,  1849.  On  their  acquittal  by  the 
disagreement  of  juries, 4hey  will  be  retaiiiied,  and  before 
the  expiry  of  that  date,  the  Legislatoie  now  aepaiatii^ 
will  meet  again  to  provide  for  their  cases. 

The  probable  punishment  of  the  parties  charged  vith 
high  treason  has  been  already  diaousaod  in  the  pKcs». 
The  punishment  provided  by  hiw  is  death.  That  scd- 
tence  vrill  be  recorded  in  every  case  where  a  verdict  i* 
obtained  on  this  charge.  The  modification  of  the  sen- 
tence  will  rest  with  the  Crown,  and  there  is  m  doubt 
that  it  will  be  modified.  The  insurrecticMusts  di^jed 
more  savage  humour  in  verso  than  in  war*  Hitherto 
their  insurrection  has  been  conducted  on  rose-water 
principles.  There  are,  indeed,  many  tnila  of  teta^ 
aud  good-nature  in  the  pro^ecdinp  of  Mr,  O'Brien  i 
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more  ealcukted  to  produce  a  good  country  gcnUeman, 
than  a  dangoroiu  rebel  chieftain.     There  was  a  carious 
eifort  at  compensation  in  giving  the  policeman  a  stick 
for  kis  horse.      The  most  snccessful   rebels   would 
scaredy  hs^e  exhibited  that  considerate  desire  to  aid 
t^  robbed  policeman  forward  on  his  journey.     The 
porchases  of  bread  and  milk  for  his  local  adventurers  at 
tiie  vilh^es  evinced  a  care  for  the  comfort  of  his  fol- 
Jovers,  probably  equal  to  their  leader's  means.  The  house 
on  Boula^  Common  might  have  been  captured,  and  the 
fi%  polioemen  whom  it  enclosed  might  have  been  de- 
stroyed,  if  O'Brien  had  determined  to  seize  a  victory  at 
aiijr  liaxard.  There  was  a  stack  of  hay  behind  the  house, 
aiid  the  neighbourhood  abounded  in  similar  material.  But 
the  police  had  kept  five  children  belonging  to  Widow 
Il'Cormac  as  hostages,  and  this  young  family  probably 
saved  Ireland  from  many  deaths.     Even  Widow  M'Cor- 
inac's  story  is  favourable  to  the  good  nature  of  the 
rebel  leader.     She  found  him  amongst  the  cabbages, 
according  to  her  tale,  and  dragged  him  forward  by  the 
coiiar  to  negotiate  with  Lieutenant  Trant  for  the  release 
of  her  children.     The  commander  of  the  police  wisely 
l^ept  his  hostages,  and  O'Brien  declined  to   fire  the 
house.     He  has  been  accused  of  abandoning  his  follow- 
ers recklessly  in  their  defeat;  but  the  accusation  is 
frroundless  ;  for,  after  seeiug  that  they  could  not  or  would 
iK>t  fight,  he  was  not  serving  them  or  their  interests  even 
if  they  had  clung  to  him,  by  keq>ing  them  longer  toge- 
ther; and  his  last  act  at  BaUingary  was  the  bestowal  of 
a  sovereign  on  a  woman  whose  husband  had  been  shot 
dead — a  poor  price  of  widowhood,  and  yet  the  highest 
perhaps  that  O'Brien  could  afibrd  to  pay.     His  appari- 


tion in  the  railway  staticm  at  Thurks  seems  to  liave 
been  planned,  to  avoid  a  voluntary  surrender.  IVe 
are  by.no  means  certain  that  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  hav- 
ing tried  his  experiment,  and  learned  its  folly  and 
madness,  might  not  prove  in  after  life  a  usefol  and 
loyal  gentleman  in  Ireland.  That  experiment  will 
not  be  tried,  but  in  another  land  he  may  redeem  his 
errors,  by  applymg  the  experience  that  he  has  dearly 
earned  here.  H  his  life  be  spared,  none  of  the  minor 
performers  can  have  any  reason  to  suppose  that  their 
existence  will  be  directly  shortened,  although  its  cir- 
cumstances will  be  changed. 

"  What  is  to  be  done"  by  those  who  honestly  are 
seeking  what  yet  they  see  to  be  fearfully  needed ;  great 
changes  in  the  political  state  of  the  country  depends 
upon  this  other  question — "  what  can  be  done  ?"  To 
that  some  reference  had  been  made  in  another  page, 
and  we  have  only  here,  in  closing  our  chapter  of  com- 
mentaries on  a  mad  month,  to  remind  the  confederates 
of  Irehmd,  that  we  have  dways  told  them  of  a  better 
way  to  any  necessary  political  changes  than  that  over 
the  battle  field,  and  one  more  suited  to  their  strength ; 
and  the  Chartists  of  England,  that  we  warned  them 
against  an  alliance  with  men  who  were  openly  seeking 
to  destroy  the  power,  resources,  and  stability  of  anempire, 
in  which  no  men  hate  a  greater  interest  than  the  work- 
ing-classes of  Britain.  It  is  obvious  that  few,  veiy 
few  of  their  number  have  been  ensnared  into  partici- 
pation with  the  weakness  and  wickedness  of  this  rooTe- 
ment ;  and  yet  all  of  them  seek  reforms  and  ohauges 
that  the  Legislature  has  hitherto  stubbornly  and  un- 
wisely resisted. 


PLAINT. 


Dabk,  deep,  and  cold  the  current  flows 
Unto  the  sea,  where  no  wind  blows, 
Seeking  the  land  which  no  one  knows. 

O'er  its  sad  gloom  still  comes  and  goes 
The  mingled  wail  of  friends  and  foes, 
Borne  to  the  hind  which  no  one  knows. 

Why  shrieks  for  help  yon  wretch,  who  goes 
With  millions  from  a  world  of  woes 
Unto  the  bod  which  no  one  knows  ? 

Though  millions  go  with  him  who  goes, 
Alone  he  goes  where  no  wind  blows. 
Unto  the  land  which  no  one  knows. 


For  all  must  go  where  no  wind  blows, 
And  none  ean  go  for  him  who  goes  ; 
None,  none  return  whence  no  one  knows. 

Why  should  the  wretch  who  shrieking  goes 
With  millions  from  a  world  of  woes, 
Reunion  seek  with  it  on  those  ? 

Alone  with  God,  where  no  wind  blows. 
And  death  his  shndow— doom'd  ho  goes  : 
That  God  is  there,  the  shadow  shows ! 

Oh,  shoreless  deep,  where  no  wind  blows  ! 
And  thou,  oh,  laud,  which  no  one  knows  I 
That  God  is  All,  the  shadow  shows. 

EnsNBZBa  Euior. 


A   DREAM   OF    ROCKS. 

[wmnSN  IN  THB  CniinCBL,  WHBN  BBTUlUfBD  FBOM  AVSTtULU.] 


Old  Tom,  the  Whaler,  at  the  wheel, 
Looked  out  for  Lizard  Point  at  hand  : 

Meanwhile  our  ship,  with  Tigorous  keel. 
Kept  on,  as  glad  to  near  the  land. 

riie  wares,  like  dolphins,  leapt  abont. 
And  o*er  the  bulwarks  dashed  their  spray; 

Where,  sewe  the  Mate's,  all  eyes  peered  out 
Toward*  Uuid— he  only  sleopiug  lay, 

'  Captain  !  ho,  Captain  I"  bawled  tho  Mate  — 
II U  slumbers  fraught  with  some  strange  dread ; 

'  The  rooks  trhioh  I  beheld  so  kite 
Lie  Oil  before  V|  right  a-head.'' 


"  That's  right,  my  boy  !"  cries  Tom,  the  Whaler— 
"  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  in  your  sleep  !" 

Old  Tom,  a  joTial-hearted  sailor. 
As  ever  ploughed  the  hoary  deep. 

Just  from  the  horizon  moved  a  cloud. 

Which  something  firm  beneath  it  lefl ; 
'*  It  is  our  Isle  !*'  quick  hummed  the  erowd-*- 

And  then  one  shout  the  welkin  cleft. 

The  Captain  laughed— the  heavens  were  bright ; 

*'  Come,  Mate,"  he  cried,  with  accents  Mand : 
**  If  wrong  your  dream — ^'tis  also  right — 

y  Those  Kocks  behold  !  your  native  land." 

Rkhaiu)  IIowiTy< 
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(CoiiUnued  from  page  511 J 


IuTTA*S  watolilulness  was  defeated  by  the  increasing  dark- 
ness, or  slie  would  have  become  aware  of  the  deplorably 
helpless  oonditlon  in  which  the  Knight  was  dragged,  rather 
than  conducted,  home  by  his  friend  the  Counsellor,  But 
the  advanced  hour  of  the  night,  or  rather  morning,  the  pre- 
caution her  husband  took  to  escort  his  charge  to  his  very 
door — all  confirmed  her  in  the  presumption  that  he  had 
marked  out  the  Knight  for  his  victim. 

The  following  day,  a  chance  confirmed  her  worst  suspi 
cions.  Next  to  her  husband^s  room,  on  the  ground-door, 
was  a  dark  closet  wholly  devoted  to  lumber,  and  which  was 
seldom  entered.  Lately,  the  Counsellor  had  desired  this 
closet  to  be  cleared,  as  he  wishoil  to  appropriate  it  to  his 
own  use.  lutta,  not  having  yet  completed  the  tank,  and 
believmg  her  husband  gone  to  the  Council,  was  engaged 
there  collecting  some  trifles  belonging  to  herself,  when  two 
familiar  voices,  in  colloquy  in  the  adjoining  chamber,  struck 
her  ear.  They  were  those  of  KnipperdolUng  and  Gertrude. 
Amasement  rooted  lutta  to  the  spot.  The  next  moment,  a 
feeling  more  powerful  yet  prompted  her  to  listen ;  for  her 
heart  misgave  her  that  a  league  between  these  persons  could 
only  bode  mischief  to  her  friends  and  herself,  and  she  thought 
she  hod,  to  say  the  least,  the  right  of  self-defence. 

"  Don't  be  silly,  Ckrtrude,*'  the  Counsellor  was  saying ; 
"  attend  the  meetings  and  become  a  Mster,  and  try  and  per- 
suade him  to  join  us  too.  I  know  'tis  a  hard  business — I 
liad  well  nigh  given  it  up ;  but  women,  especially  the  young 
and  handsome,  always  manage  to  work  their  way  with  us. 
I  have  already  told  you  in  what  manner  this  new  creed  could 
benefit  you — ^would  you  not  prefer  being  my  lady  yourself, 
to  being  my  lady*s  woman  ?  Hitherto  you  have  been  fii*m 
— remain  so,  and,  believe  me,  he  will  ultimately  wed  yon.*' 

"  If  I  were  sure  of  that,"  muttered  the  girl. 

<'  Try ;  then  you  will,  at  least,  have  done  your  utmost  for 
yourself ;  nor  will  you  be  unsupported.  1*11  aid  and  abet 
you  throughout;  only  you  must  find  means  to  persuade 
him  to  embrace  the  new  tenets.  Fortunately,  last  night  I 
made  him  so  drunk,  he  has  but  a  confused  remembrance  of 
what  passed  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening  ;  but  if  he 
never  return,  I  shall  be  foiled  in  my  views,  and  so  will  you.** 

"  Well,  we*ll  sec,"  said  Gtertrude ;  "  but  I  must  see  my 
way  clear  before  I  stir  a  finger  in  this  matter  ;  so  now,  good 
day  to  ye,  sir  Counsellor.** 

The  closing  of  the  door  told  lutta  that  her  husband  was 
loft  alone.  For  a  moment  she  meditated  an  immediate  con- 
fession of  having  overheard  what  had  been  said,  and  appeal- 
ing to  his  heart ;  but  she  gave  up  the  notion  as  soon  as 
formed,  from  a  conviction  of  the  utter  futility  of  the  step 
with  such  a  person-^it  was  humiliating  herself  in  vain.  lutta 
hoped,  too,  she  had  not  rightly  understood  what  had  passed ; 
for,  indeed,  there  were  some  expressions  used  which  did  not 
seem  to  bear  upon  existing  circumstances.  How  could  the 
Kuight  wed  Gertrude  whilst  his  wife  yet  lived  ?  If  she  bad 
heard  those  words  aright,  then  Walbnrga's  death  was  plot- 
ting. Horrible  ! — ^this  conld  not  be — bad  as  she  knew  her 
husband  was,  she  believed  him  incapable  of  such  a  deed ;  so 
she  revived  her  drooping  spirits  with  the  hope  that  her  ears 
had  deceived  her.  She  determined,  notwithstanding,  to  be 
on  the  wat<;h,  to  warn  the  Knight|  and  guard  Walbnrga  with 


a  8i6ter*g  solicitude.    But  in  ft  few  days  the  tnyslei^  vu 
made  clear. 

The  two  men  whom  the  Counsellor  had  introdaoed— tlw 
preacher,  Hermann  Rothmann,  and  the  citizen,  Kreohtin^, 
were  fVequent  visitors  to  her  house,  and  gradually  became 
established  guests  at  her  table.  Her  icy  reception  ef  these 
favoured  friends  of  her  husband  did  not,  in  the  least,  cheek 
the  footing  of  intimacy  on  which  it  had  pleased  the  latter  to 
place  them.  They  attempted,  more  than  once,  by  address- 
ing their  conversation  directly  to  her,  to  recommend  them- 
selves for  some  share  of  her  notice  ;  but  soon  gave  op  the 
hopeless  attempt  to  conciliate  one  who  would  not  be  con- 
ciliated. She  often  surprised  the  dark  eyes  of  the  jooog 
preacher  fixed  upon  her  ;  but  whenever  thus  detected!,  the 
glance  was  speedily  withdrawn,  and  all  appearance,  even  of 
attention,  disappeared  from  his  countenance.  Those  thought- 
ful eyes,  and  the  deep,  full  vibration  of  his  manly  voice,  oltHi 
haunted  her  when  sitting  alone  in  her  bow-window,  or  wh^o 
at  work  near  the  fountain  in  the  yard,  beneath  the  shade  o( 
the  stately  lime-tree,  with  Wolburga  bj  her  side,  and  the 
children  playing  around  them.  But  lutta  drove  away  the 
reminiscence  whenever  it  occurred ;  or,  if  rebel  fancy  still 
persisted,  one  glance  at  Gertrude,  the  mention  of  her  daiik', 
sufficed  to  concentrate  all  her  thoughts  on  her  unconseWfl) 
fHend,  and  on  the  means  of  extricating  her  and  the  Knight 
fh)m  the  perils  that  encompassed  them. 

One  morning,  whilst  thus  musing  to  the  monotonous,  vtt 
soothing  sound  of  the  trickling  fountain,  the  children  gam- 
bolling around  her,  lutta  was  surprised  by  the  presence  of 
Hennann  Bothmann.  At  an  hour  when  her  husband  va* 
known  to  be  at  the  Council,  his  visit  could  hardly  be  meant 
for  him ;  nor  was  she  able  totally  to  suppress  her  astonl^ 
ment,  and  a  little  displeasure  too,  at  the  unAnthorised  it* 
trusion.  The  young  man  felt  the  reproof  conveyed  in  her 
grave,  inquiring  air,  and  answered  it  by  a  look  of  hnoihJt 
deprecation  ;  then,  taking  possession  of  Walburga's  racaot 
seat,  he  seemed  about  to  explain  the  motire  of  his  visit,  whro 
Gertrude  entered  the  yard  for  the  children  ;  and,  whetbrr 
silenced  by  her  presence,  or  embarrassed  how  to  opes  the 
conversation,  his  lips  remained  closed,  aad  his  eyes  fixed  « 
the  fountain  as  if  he  expected  a  snggestion  from  that  qatf- 
ter.  But  the  water  fell  with  its  customary  plash,  nor  aeemt^l 
to  tell  of  aught  but  peace  and  rest ;  and  Intta*s  expeetast 
look  turned  full  upon  him,  and  Ger^iide*8  keen  obserrast 
glance,  never  for  a  second  averted  from  his  face,  increased 
Rothmann's  embarrassment  to  such  a  pitch,  that  he  m«5* 
tatcd  a  hasty  retreat.  His  pride,  hower^ ,  came  to  his  fli- 
sistance,  and,  though  not  without  eflbrt,  he  addressed  lot^a 
on  indifferent  snbjeots.  Her  laconic  answers,  and  G«rtrode^ 
persevering  attention,  which  her  toying  with  the  childra 
did  not  conceal,  made  the  task  of  maintaining  the  coni'era* 
tion  every  instant  more  arduous,  when,  to  his  great  reU^ 
Gertrude  was  called  away.  Had  it  been  by  any  other  Tivt 
but  the  Knight's,  the  call  had  probably  mi  htm  iktyA\ 
as  it  was,  she  left  the  spot  with  reluctant,  lingefiag  it«fs. 

Ko  sooner  was  she  gone,  than  the  vagne,  confliswi  air  d 
the  young  man  gave  way,  and  the  eamestneB  ff  a  forptft 
lighted  up  his  pole  features. 

<<  It  was  iQ  the  hope  of  finding  yoa  akoe  ttut  I  cam  «< 
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N)  onaeftBOittblc  an  luNur/'  he  sakl ;  «  and  now  you  are  alone, 
will  }oa  grant  me  a  few  minutes'  gorions  attention  V* 

"  Yes"  laid  Iittta,  somewhat  astonUhed  at  this  exordium ; 
« tnt  is  it  the  Coonsellor  who  has  commissioned  you  ?  *'  SJie 
besiUted,  hardly  knowing  how  to  frame  her  question  so  as 
to  Y«il  the  mvduntary  repugnance  with  which  an  embassy 
jrom  that  quarter  insptred  her. 

"Xo/*  the  young  man  faastiiy  replied,  for  he  read  her 
tiioughts  aright — *<  no ;  I  came  not  at  his  bidding,  but  for 
tlic  satiftfiustioB  of  my  own  oonscience.  I  am  afraid,  even, 
I  am  going  to  do  that  which,  though  foir  to  all  parties, 
might  draw  down  upon  me  the  displeasure  of  the  Coun- 
cilor"  ho  paused ;  lutta  calmly  awaiting  what  was  to 

iollov,  he  added,  with  some  emotion,  "not  that  I  mean 
hereby  to  entreat  your  silence,  for  I  consider  myself  still  free 
ai:  to  my  moral  responsibility,  even  though  I  have  entered 
a  religious  association.  But  I  must  not  trifle  with  my  op- 
}wrtanity — I  will  to  the  point  at  once.  You  are,  perhaps, 
Bot  aware  that  the  girl  who  has  just  Icil  us  is  a  sister — an 
AMbaptist." 
"I  thought  as  much,"  said  lutta,  '*  but  was  not  sure.** 
"  She  atteoda  meetings  reguhirly.  The  Knight,  too,  has 
jibt  followed  her  example,  and  formally  declared  himself  on 
our  side  ;  his  christening  will  be  our  next  solemnity." 

latta  started  with  unfeigned  surprise.  '*  So !"  she  said 
— "  hare  they  brought  him  so  soon  to  that  ?  I  thought — I 
bi^ed  it  would  hare  taken  longer  to  tame  him." 

*'  A  sentiment  more  powerful  tlian  all  othera-^one  that 
equalises  all  distances,  overcomes  all  obstacles,  conquers 
f\&j  nook  of  the  heart  it  has  once  entered,  and  expels 
thence  every  other  thought — auoh  a  sentiment,  madam, 
vhose  objed  I  need  not,  I  dare  say,  in  this  instance,  name, 
lias  influenced  the  Knight.  Only  those,"  he  added,  in  a 
!uver  tone, "  who  do  not  know  tliat  sentiment  can  for  a  mo- 
Bkmt  call  its  powers  in  doubt.'* 

lutta  seeming,  b}-  her  silence,  willing  to  waive  the  ques- 
tion, he  continued — 

*'  Bat  what  will,  peiiups,  surprise  yon  more  is,  that  the 
Knight's  lady  is  said  to  be  on  the  ere  of  conversion." 

lutta  could  not  oontrol  her  amazement.  It  broke  out  in 
&a  exclamation  which  resembled  pain,  so  intense  was  its  ex- 
pTfMiiion.  <'  I  knew  that  she  had  of  lata  adopted  tlie  tenets 
"f  the  new  religion,  and  formally  renounce<l  tlie  Church  of 
Kome,  but  Walbuzga  never  breatlied  a  thought  beyond  that.** 
'*  Perhi^is  we  are  mistaken,*'  Rothmann  answered;  "  but 
Ihe  Knight  and  the  Counsellor  announced  this  accession  to 
>nr  number  yesterday,  in  a  meeting  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
ti  numerously  attended,  that  she  is,  at  any  rate,  implicated." 
lutta  bad  not  the  strengtli  to  answer,  so  greatly  was  she 
ivercome  by  Rothmann's  revelation, 

*'  Xowy  I  trust  it  may  be  conviction  alone  that  throws  so 
xe&i  a  priac  in  our  way,"  the  young  man  resumed  ;  "  but 
^T  huidjaiid  may,  perhaps,  exercise  over  her  the  same  sort  of 
ulaence  wbioh  sister  Gertmdo  exercises  over  him."  lutta 
K^cd  ber  head  in  token  of  assent.  <*  In  which  case,"  con- 
ouc«l  Bothmaan,  **  it  becomes  a  duty  to  enlighten  ber  upon 
le  objects  which  the  lonl  of  Eisenthurm  hns  in  view  with 
*t^krd  to  ber  conversion." 

lutta  bung  on  erety  word  the  young  roan  uttered.  All 
>Uliu:8a9  all  impassibility,  all  distance  had  vanislied ;  her 
rgc  ejrea,  laitroos  as  of  yore  with  the  intensity  of  her  feel* 
LgS  were  fixed  upon  him ;  her  slender  form  bent  forward, 
er  ItpB  balf  parted  with  eagerness,  made  her  so  like  the 
itca  of  pai»t  and  happier  years— so  imlike  the  frozen  Dame 
.nipperMIiag  tho  world  sow  knew,  that  Bothmann,  lost 


in  observation  of  the  change,  almost  forgot  the  object  of  his 
own  errand.  For  pome  seconds  he  contemplated  lutta  in 
silence ;  an  impatient  exchunation  brought  him  baek  to  his 
purpose. 

**  Our  creed,  like  that  of  the  Protestants  in  general,  ad- 
mits of  divorce,**  he  resumed  ;  "  but  surrounds  the  act  with 
far  less  difficulties  than  does  even  the  new  foith  itself.  As 
those  who  choose  to  conjoin  in  matrimony  are  not  demanded 
their  reasons  for  entering  that  state  together,  so  we  think 
it  foir  that,  when  the  parties  no  longer  feel  able,  or  willing, 
to  fulfil  their  promised  obligations,  they  withdraw  at  once 
from  them,  without  accounting  any  more  for  the  second  deed 
than  the  first.  We  also  admit  the  power  of  either  party, 
unquestioned,  to  form  any  new  ties  they  may  please.  No 
sooner  does  your  friend  enter  our  society,  than  a  divorce 
with  tlie  Knight  will  be  pressed  upon  her,  to  be  followed  by 
his  immediate  union  with  Gertrude." 

lutta  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  was  for  a  time 
lost  in  thought.  The  young  preacher  respected  her  silence. 
He  saw  that  she  was  agitated  witli  unwonted  emotion,  and 
would  give  her  time  to  recover  herself.  AVhen  slie  looked 
up,  he  said,  with  gentle  emphasis — 

**  I  am  deeply  grieved  to  have  moved  yon  thus  ;  but  to 
your  friend  yon  have  access,  and  I  wished  her  to  know 
on  what  ground  she  stands,  th.it  she  may  judge,  and  art 
accordingly.  Much  as  I  do  value  every  new  accession  to 
our  party — above  all,  much  as  I  would  prize  <ma  pure  and 
lofty  spirit,  one  gentle  heart,  gained  over  to  our  convictions, 
above  the  stoutest  arm  or  the  highest  lord,  still,  none  but 
fiyr  means  should  be  used,  be  the  aim  ever  so  righteous. 
Now,  I  am  afraid  that  neither  the  lord  of  Eisenthurm  nor 
his  lady  have  been  altogether  fairly  dealt  by.'* 

"  I  fear  not,  indeed,**  said  lutta,  with  a  deep  sigh.  **  Hea- 
ven alone  knows  how  all  this  is  to  end." 

"  With  regard  to  your  friend,  provided  she  enter  our  so- 
ciety  of  her  own  free,  unbiassed  will,  and  be  not  dragged 
into  it  unawares,  as  into  a  pit-foU,  I  do  not  see  but  that  slie 
might  be  benefited  in  every  way  by  such  a  step.  I  hold, 
with  tho!te  of  my  persuasion,  that  it  b  far  more  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  virtue  and  of  truth,  to  break  asunder 
openly,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  a  bond  which  the  heart 
cannot  keep,  than  to  live  on  in  feigned  and  constrained  obe- 
dience to  a  TOW  against  which  the  spirit  rebels,  and  which 
is  broken  before  God,  who  sees  all  tilings,  though  kept  before 
the  eye  of  man. 

Iutta*8  colourless  face  was  partially  averted  from  the 
speaker,  and  her  eyes  sought  the  ground  as  slie  thus  deve- 
loped his  theory ;  but  he  could  perceive  the  cheek  sutfused, 
for  a  seoond  or  more,  with  a  faint  crimson,  which  betrayed, 
no  less  than  her  attitude,  the  deep  emotion  with  which  she 
listened  to  this  argument,  urged  by  a  voice  whose  rich,  full, 
chords  thrilled  her  as  slie  listened. 

*'  Yes,**  ho  continued,  with  increasing  warmth,  "  it  is 
purer  and  more  honest  before  God  and  man,  to  claim  hack, 
than  to  hreakf  a  given  word — ^to  enter  into  new  engagements, 
which  to  keep  may  be  easy  and  blissful,  than  to  cling  to 
those  which  prove  a  curse.  Your  friend  may  bless  and  bo 
blessed  in  another  and  mutual  affection  ;  but  she  is  only  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  her  present  husband,  which  he  would 
givo  much  to  pluck  frxun  him.  To  another  she  might  be 
all,  all  in  life.  And  what  can — what  should  the  devoted 
lover  of  another  be  to  her  ?" 

"  Her  husband  still,"  insisted  lutta,  in  a  tremulous  voice. 

<*  A  word  wherewith  to  frighten  the  timid  fttun  the  real 
path  to  happiness—^  bvg1)ear.   If  8h«  sincerely  becomes  an 
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Anabaptist,  that  duty  she  now  ow68  him  she  may  shortly 
owe  another  ;  nay,  even  at;  a  Protestant  she  may  <lo  this." 

*'  I  am  no  great  logician,*'  said  lutta,  with  difficulty  re- 
pressing the  rising  tears  which  trembled  in  her  eyes,  "  bat 
I  am  sure  Walborga—that  is — I  really  hardly  know  what 
to  think — what  to  say — they  ail  conceal  something  from 
me  : "  she  added,  with  bitterness :  **  all — even  the  friend  of 
my  youth.  Slow  shonld  I  pretend  to  say  what  they  feel, 
think,  or  purpose,  when  an  utter  stranger  informs  me  of  the 
plans  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  me ;"  and,  despite  her 
effbrtA,  a  tear  stole  slowly  down  her  pallid  cheek,  another 
glistening  like  a  dew-drop  on  her  long,  black  lashes. 

"  An  utter  stranger ! "  exclaimed  Rothmann ;  "  after  this 
conversation,  I  had  hoped  you  wouhl  no  longer  consider  me 
as  such." 

"  A  stranger  !  no,  not  a  stranger,"  said  lutta ;  *'  after 
this  kind  warning,  I  were  nngrateflil  to  call  you  so,  or  even 
to  think  of  yon  as  such — I  would  offer  you  my  friendship 
with  my  thanks,'*  she  added,  patting  forth  her  hand,  *'  but 
it  is  in  every  way  so  poor  a  boon — not  worth  your  accept- 


According  to  the  usage  of  the  day,  the  hand  she  thus 
held  out  was  respectfully  touched  by  the  yoong  man's  lips 
— perhaps  they  lingered  one  moment  longer  tlum  etiquette 
enjoined  on  that  trembling  hand,  but  at  any  rate  not  in  a 
way  to  excite  suspicion. 

lutta  long  felt  the  impress  of  those  lips,  and  kter  won- 
dered, in  the  secresy  of  her  heart,  that  custom  should  sanc- 
tion soch  things.  Often  as  the  handsome  lord  of  Eiscnthurm 
}iad  paid  her  that  compliment,  this  prndisli  thought  had 
never  obtruded  on  her  mind, 

Bothmann,  afraid  of  weakening  the  favourable  impression 
he  had  at  last  succeeded  in  making,  prepared  to  take  his 
leave. 

"  I  do  not  ask  your  silence,"  he  said ;  "  I  thought  it  my 
doty  to  speak  as  I  have  done,  and  will  allow  no  one  the 
right  of  qnestioning  my  conduct,  or  gaiding  my  consciem^; 
but  I  leave  it  to  your  discretion,  and  your  friendship  for  the 
lady  Walbarga,  to  make  of  my  communication  what  use  you 
think  fit." 

"  Thank  you — ^from  my  heart  I  thank  you ;  I  will  be 
cautious  and  prudent  for  all  our  sakes ;  but  if  anything  else 
should  come  to  year  knowledge  which  it  might  import  my 
friend  to  be  acquainted  with" 

**  You  now  know  that  you  have  in  me  a  trusty  ally ;  I 
shall  not  only  speak,  but  act  as  you  may  please  to  command." 

Itttta  felt  it  a  relief  to  be  alone,  and  weep  freely;  for 
women  have  in  their  easy  flowing  tears  a  balm  to  affliction, 
which  man's  rugged  nature  knows  not :  they  can  wasK  out 
bitterness  from  sorrow,  which  corrodes  and  canker's  man's 
breast. 

RoUmsann  trod  the  street  with  a  lighter,  prouder  step 
than  usual ;  nor,  tender  as  he  conceived  his  conscience  to 
be,  did  he  once  trouble  it  with  scrutinising  the  real  object  of 
the  warning  he  had  just  conveyed.  Not  but  that  he  might, 
and  probably  would,  have  done  as  much  under  other  circum- 
stances, but  he  certainly  did  not  choose  to  own,  even  to 
himself,  the  motive  that  had  inBoenced  him.  The  ardour 
and  enthusiasm  of  youth  had  already  plunged  him  headlong 
into  such  a  wilderness  of  sophisms,  that,  despite  the  prompt- 
ings of  a  generous  and  high  natare,  he  had  lost  all  power  of 
discrimination  in  points  of  every  day  morality ;  nor  did  he 
take  himself  to  task  for  the  deep  interest  lutta  had  inspired 
him  with  from  the  very  first  instant  he  beheld  her,  but 
^eUed  blindly  to  the  impulse. 


lutta  and  Walbarga  were  again  akme.  It  was  WNrCoui- 
sellor  KnipperdoUing's  turn  to  play  tlie  eaves^pper,  who^ 
treading  softly  for  fear  of  being  heard,  crept  skng  the  pis- 
sage  leading  to  his  wife*8  room,  and,  with  ear  eUel;  tppKiM 
to  the  key-hole,  eagerly  drank  in  what  passed  in  Um  eoaji- 
dential  interview  then  taking  pUoe. 

AValburga's  voice  was  raised  to  a  pitch  wbieh  enabkd 
him  easily  to  catch  the  substance  of  her  discomw. 

"  He  has  deluded  me  with  words,  whose  real  meuusg  I 
now  see  through,"  she  said,  <<bnt  which,  ibol  that  I  was  I 
understood  to  refer  to  a  favourable  diange  in  oar  reUUvc 
position — to  hint  at  (Gertrude's  expolsion,  not  my  own." 

lutta's  reply  was  made  in  too  low  a  tone  to  be  orerbonl; 
but  Walburga  resumed  witli  increasing  fire. 

"  I  imagine  that  the  disgust  he  wookl  feel  at  the  Bisbop'i 
court,  and  the  danger  our  new  tenets  might  expose  osto 
here,  would  lead  him  to  renoanoe  this  city,  which  1  hsve 
heard  (Icrtrude  of  kte  say,  nothing  on  earth  would  asb 
her  leave,  so  much  did  she  like  it.  Yes,  you  are  rigkt— J 
was  blinder  than  a  mole — I  do  not  know  where  mj  bod 
was  ;  but,  oh !  lutta,  I  am  so  unhappy — ^I  know  I  sbooU 
have  trusted  you  more  implicitly — and  I  did  tniit  yeor  hem 
all  along,  but  thought  you  warped  by  prejudice,  bhnkd  by 
unjust  hatred ;  besides,  you  are  so  devoted  to  the  religion 
which,  from  my  heart,  I  have  abjured — so  averse  fronUui 
which  I  have  embraced  with  all  the  sinoerity  of  conirictloe. 
Yes,  yes — I  know  a  difference  of  opinion  shoold  not  httt 
estranged  us;  but  be  generoos,  lutta;  forgive  me,  sadit- 
membcr  our  old  German  proverb — *  old  leva  never  intu.' 
So  you  heard  the  wh<de  plot  from  the  Coonselloc^s  own  lifi 
— be  and  Gertrude  leagued  together  against  me — tU^  i* 
dreadful !  How  cruelly  that  man  has  deoeiTed  me !  Use 
well  you  knew  him  I" 

A  hand  now  kid  upon  the  lock  fhmi  within  drove  svtr 
the  listener.  But  Walburgn's  monologue— for  such  Istu  • 
low,  indistinct  mnrmnrs  had  made  their  oooTersatioat»bia 
— had  informed  KnipperdoUing  of  all  he  wished  to  knov. 
Gertrude's  keen  perception  had  taught  her  to  miftnit 
Rothmann ;  but  this  casual  revebtion  of  latta's  means  ef  as* 
prising  his  secrets — ^for  the  back-ckisei  at  oaee  occvred  t* 
him — ^removed  all  suspicions  from  the  CoanseUor's  mai 
and  he  acquitted  Bothmann  of  deceit 

So  the  young  preacher  oontinoed  to  visit  the  house  f 
precisely  the  same  footing  as  before,  luUa  carefaUv  gui^ 
ing  her  outward  manner  from  any  changa  which,  bv  etfii' 
ing  her  husband's  notice,  could  only  have  been  prodactm 
of  mischief;  but  still  Rothmann  became  airare  of  a  tkaigL 
however  imperceptible  it  might  be  to  others.  He  felt  da 
listened  to  him  with  a  sympatliy  she  extended  to  ne  osr 
else  present;  and  when  their  eyes  met^hen  dropped  bcaeitk 
his  gaze,  but  were  not  ai'erted  in  aoger  or  coatenpt.  TW 
conviction  made  him  bolder,  and  more  at  his  case  ia  he 
presence,  and  he  gave  way  to  that  faamiog  ekM|Beare  siik 
which  he  had  already  made  so  roa^y  preeelytea. 

**  I  know  not  why  you  preach  bo  marveUoaaly  at  as,''  Us 
Counsellor  one  day  observed,  tuning  liia  aaUgnaat  f^ 
full  upon  him,  '*  unless,  indeed,  it  be  to  keep  y«ar  haai  ia 
We  are  all  here  of  one  opinion — if  you  mean  to  oonveri  n> 
wife,  I  warn  you  it  is  trouble  thrown  away/' 

Those  few  words  warned  both  fiermaiui  and  loftta  d  s 
purpose  not  dearly  ro*ealed  to  either;  but  Intta  mmkd  «r 
of  those  rare  and  fugitive  smiles  which  illmniaed  hrr  hft 
with  the  light  of  other  days,  and  the  yoonflT  yoB^w  ^^^  ^ 
CounscUor'a  rebuke  lose  its  sting, 

"  From  the  fullness  of  tlie  heart  thr  wmlk  ^nkctih* 
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aid  be;  ^^ and  that  is  my  only  defimot  for  speiikiiig  out  of 
chtood." 

Tfaas  did  matters  go  on,  or  rather  remain  at  a  staad-still, 
aitbeCoonseiior's — not  bo  at  the  Knight's  domicile.  Wal- 
borvft's  determination  to  rescfaid  her  promise  of  emhracing 
the  new  perratuon,  or  of  even  visiting  an  Anabaptist  meet- 
is^,  her  finnness  of  manner,  and,  it  must  be  owned,  the 
acridity  of  her  jnst  reproaches,  all  tended  to  make  life  very 
itormr  within  it  Oertmde,  too,  violent  and  arbitrary,  left 
the  Ksigfat  no  rest ;  and  ever  swayed  by  adverse  impnlscs, 
hist  pride  and  his  inlatoation,  tonnente<l  by  the  contrary  ad- 
rice  of  the  Comisellor  and  the  Connsellor's  wife — for  latta, 
^rmiring  strong  in  her  friend*8  belialf,  was  ever  potting  the 
dangers  that  threatened  the  sect  before  his  eyes — the 
Knight,  never  very  bright  from  the  first,  hot  getting  men- 
tally dtrker  by  the  effect  of  his  deep  potations  over  night, 
ind  his  mental  perplexities  by  day,  fell  into  a  state  of  utter 
bevilderment.  This  distraction  of  mind  not  improving  his 
temper,  always  irascible  and  imperious,  the  consequence  was, 
a  sDcceffiion  of  family  scenes  that  made  luttn  cling  to  her 
wlitary  bow-window  with  all  her  past  predilection. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Bishop  and  his  court  being  absent 
at  A  eoantry  seat,  some  miles  from  Hunster,  the  Jihabap- 
t«t6— much  strengthened  by  the  presence  of  John  of  Ley- 
dm,  whose  personal  advantages  and  mystical  pretensions 
gave  him  an  immense  preponderance — were  rapidly  making 
liead  in  the  city. 

The  sommer  and  antmnn  passed  away  in  growing  agita- 
tMi.  latta  could  gather  a  tolerable  notion  of  the  progress 
of  the  faction,  by  the  many  strange  faces  that  daily  made 
thehr  appearanoe  at  her  house ;  some  of  which  soon  became 
familiar,  whilst  others  came  but  once,  and  she  saw  them  not 
igain.  The  discussions  she  heard  at  her  own  tabic,  though 
flftener  now  excluded  from  it  than  formerly — fragments  of 
nnrersation  that  caAily  reached  her  ear  in  so  small  a  house 
—these  signs  and  tokens  were  not  lost  upon  her;  and  Wal- 
^r^  who  kept  up  a  lively  intercourse  with  the  world  with- 
out, made  her  aware  of  the  several  movements  that  heaved 
up  the  city  as  with  a  ground -swell. 

i'rrm  in  her  resolve  to  repulse  all  her  husband's  attempts 
«t  conversion  to  Anabaptism,  Walbnrga  was,  however,  as 
anient  a  convert  as  ever  to  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the 
Protestant  form  of  worship;  and  no  cne  rejoiced  more  than 
*te  did  when,  at  last,  the  eflbrts  of  the  Duke  of  Hesse  at 
Ottlistion  between  the  Bishop  and  the  city  were  so  far 
wwned  with  success,  that  six  churches  within  the  walls 
nre  allotted  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  numerous  adherents 
of  the  •*  new  Faith,"  as  liUther's  Reformation  was  then 
temed.  This  was  a  great  triumph  for  the  Senate  and 
townimen  over  the  canons  and  bishop's-men,  and  as  such  it 
»M  aceordinj^ly  celebrated.  Walburga  allowed  her  friend 
■0  rest  until  alio  had  persuaded  her  to  couie  and  hear  Her- 
aonn  Bathmttiii  preach  at  one  of  these  Protestant  temples ; 
lor  he  had  begun  life  as  a  staunch  Lutheran,  and  at  first 
KionifWly  rejected  tho  tenets  he  had  of  late  so  warmly  em- 
l*«ed,  the  adoption  of  which  he  still  veiled  ftom  the  public, 
hitu  yielded  with  reluctance.  Walbui^  reproved  her  for 
s  rppvgnanoe  wrhich,  she  believed,  originated  in  the  obsti- 
nacy of  religious  pr^udice  ;  but  she  was  mistaken.  lutta 
dmided  the  power  of  tlioee  well-known  accents  fi*om  the 
fBipit,wliieh  in  private  had  produced  so  much  effect  on  her 
nagrnalMD. 

KflthmwMi'a  eye  quickly  discerned  the  friends  as  tlicy 
♦•ntcrwi  his  over-crowded  church,  and  a  flush  of  picawi-e 
oretipread  his  featnretf.   He  was  not  one  of  those  preachers 


who  have  need  of  books,  or  fiy-leaves,  to  read  from,  or  to 
refresh  their  memories.  To  a  natural  talent  for  orator}',  he 
joined  a  marvellous  docility  of  oi^gan.  His  accents,  as  his 
language,  now  persuasive  and  soft,  now  thrilling  and  awo- 
inspiring,  won  on  the  hearts  of  his  listeners,  and  carried  them 
along  with  him.  All  agreed  in  never  having  heard  him  to 
more  ad^'antage  than  on  that  day.  lutta  made  no  com« 
ment,  but  simply  announced  to  Walburga  her  intention  of 
never  returning. 

"Why  ?'*  inquired  her  friend. 

*<  Because  I  have  no  wish  to  bo  converted,"  said  lutta, 
with  a  grave  smile  ;  "  my  principles,  such  as  they  are,  are 
all  my  strength — my  religion  is  my  only  comfort.  To  yield 
one  single  point  of  either,  were  to  lay  down  my  lance  and 
my  shield — to  lay  myself  open  and  without  defence  to  sor- 
row and  sin.  Each  must  judge  according  to  his  own  feel- 
ings." 

**  Do  yon  think  the  tenets  of  the  Protestant  faith  hold 
out  encouragement  to  evil  ?"  said  Walburga,  with  rising  in* 
dignntion. 

"  By  no  means,"  her  friend  gently  answered  :  **  I  only 
mean  that  change  of  any  kind  is  apt  to  shako  weak  mmds 
— bom  and  bred  a  Protestant,  no  earthly  consideration 
could  have  converted  me  to  Romanism." 

"Is  that  all, lutta?" 

"  All,"  she  said  gravely  ;  but  her  cheek  flushed,  she 
could  scarce  herself  have  told  why,  at  that  simple  qnetttoii, 
which  she  hastened  to  forget,  in  order,  perhaiw,  to  avoid 
answering  it  to  her  own  lieart.  Intta  was  far  from  indulge 
ing  any  reprehensible  feelings  towards  the  young  preacher; 
but  her  growing  interest  in  him,  innocent  and  pure  as  was 
its  character,  was  already,  to  her  scrupulous  mind,  a  subject 
of  secret  alarm.  She  knew  and  felt  the  abyss  along  whidi 
she  had  to  hold  her  way  through  life. 

Walburga,  fiill  of  religious  enthusiasm  herself,  warmed 
by  the  young  preacher's  clo(iuence,  never  for  a  single  instant 
entertained  the  notion  that  an  intimacy  between  him  and 
Intta  could  ever  proven  peril  or  an  inconvenience  to  either; 
but  Intta,  though  gentle  and  avei^  from  controversy  of 
any  kind,  was  firm  in  her  resolve :  nor  could  Walburga,  nor 
even  Rothmann  himself,  ever  induce  her  to  visit  hia  chapel 
again. 

Not  only  did  Anabaptists,  open  or  disguised,  hiy  siege  to 
KnipperdoUing's  table  and  time,  but  as  the  season  wore  on, 
gnive  senators,  fellow  counsellors,  and  other  chief  men  of 
the  city,  held  long  conferences  with  him,  and  left  his  room 
with  disturbed  looks,  and  sad,  disconsolate  shakes  of  the 
head  ;  but  lutta  ivas  soon  better  enlightened  ujion  what  was 
passing. 

She  was  one  morning  sitting  quite  alone  in  her  apart- 
ment, when  a  senator,  whom  she  well  knew  by  name,  tiiuugh 
but  slightly  by  person,  demanded  speech  M'  her.  She  has- 
tened to  obey  his  summons,  leading  him  herself  to  her  psr- 
lour  with  the  respect  his  white  hair  and  venerable  character 
were  calculated  to  inspire.  Ho  would  not  so  much  as  ac- 
cept a  seat ;  hot  entered  at  once  upon  the  business  that 
brought  him  thither. 

"  I  know  the  Counsellor  is  not  here,"  ho  said,  cutting 
short  her  excuses  for  his  absence  ;  ••  I  know  where  be  is — 
perhaps  better  than  you  do  yourself." 

"  He  is  at  Council,  doubtless,"  said  lutta. 

"  Ay,  but  not  at  our  Council ;  what  I  say  seems  to  sur- 
prise you  ;  are  you  not  aware  of  your  husband's  proceed, 
ings?  True,  it  is  generally  current  with  the  public  that 
you  arc  a  good,  faithful  soul,  who  have  not  followed  in  the 
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pftth  of  bis  infidelity ;  that  ifl  ^hy  I  determined  to  address 
you  this  day." 

"Me!'*  said  lutta,  with  unfeigned  surprise. 

**A  wife  has  ever  some  influencse  over  her  husband — 
many  to<day  send  me  here  in  the  hope  that  yon  will  ]end 
your  aid  to  assist  us  in  recalling  KnipperdoUing  from  the 
disastrous  oonrse  on  which  he  has  entered.'* 

•«  Me!"  repeated  Intta — "yon  expect  that  of  mo  ?" 

"  Why  not,  my  child,"  said  the  old  man  ;  •*  the  case  is 
urgent,  so  I  will  be  brief.  The  Anabaptists,  whom  we  have 
Bonght  by  decrees  of  banishment  to  turn  out  of  this  city, 
are  now  making  head  against  us.  They  have  a  secret  Sc- 
nate  of  their  own,  and  it  is  niraonred  that  your  husband  is  a 
Counsellor  in  that  Senate ;  if  so,  he  must  withdraw  from 
ours.  Bnch  a  declaration  will,  I  trust,  come  softened  from 
your  lips,  and  bo  accompanied  by  all  the  suggestions  of 
female  prudence  and  virtue  to  detach  him  from  such  unpa- 
triotio  and  uncitizen-like  conduct.  You  are  silent,  my 
child ;  am  I  mistaken — are  you,  too,  won  over  to  this  sect  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  ! "  exclaimed  lutta  ;  "  do  not  believe  it,  good 
sir,  but^'— . 

"  There  must  be  no  *  huts :'  women  should,  in  times  like 
these,  do  something  too  for  their  native  city.  Onr  embar- 
rassments are,  indeed,  great.  The  Anabaptists  call  daily 
fresh  numbers  to  their  aid  ;  and  our  town  fills  mysteriously 
with  all  sorts  of  strange  persons — mostly  rabble— who  go 
begging  about  the  street,  but  whose  very  poverty  renders 
them  objcets  of  apprehension.  If  we  order  them  out  at  one 
gate,  they  are  in  at  the  other ;  our  prisons  are  all  insufti- 
cient  to  contain  the  vagabonds  who  infest  our  purlieus. 
These  are  awful  allies  to  any  party." 

**You  called  in,  atone  time,  the  Anabaptists  to  aid  you 
against  the  Bishop." 

"  Nay,  nay — not  so  ;  we  merely  did  not  proceed  with  any 
great  severity  against  them  at  first,  to  keep  them  in  terro- 
rem  over  the  Bishop  ;  but  wo  never  meant  otherwise  than 
ultimately  to  him  them  out.'* 

"  It  had  been  easier  done  than  now,"  said  lutta. 

"  True,"  said  the  Senator — "  you  speak  but  too  tnil}' — 
great  was  our  error,  and  much  do  we  rue  it ;  but  now  the 
evil  is  done— we  have  driven  away  the  Bishop  by  means  of 
the  Anabaptists,  and  now  they  arc,  I  verily  believe,  about 
to  drive  us  out  ourselves.  But  that  is  not  now  so  much  the 
question  as  our  sorrow  at  seeing  such  men  as  Hermann 
Bothnmnn,  and  Bertihnrd  KnipperdoUing,  declaring  them- 
selves against  us.  It  has  filled  the  whole  Sentite  with  regret 
and  fear.  I  will  conceal  nothing  from  you ;  many  of  our 
most  highly-considered  ihmilies  are  leaving  the  city,  not 
liking  the  aspect  things  are  taking.  Upon  the  preacher  we 
can  have  no  hold,  but  on  the  Counsellor  you  must  have ;  and 
we  place  much  hope  and  much  reliance  in  one  of  whom  the 
world,  usually  so  censorious,  speaks  so  well." 

•*  I  will  not — I  must  not  deceive  you,"  said  luttn  ;  "  I 
have  not  the  slightest  hope  of  success  in  the  mission  you 
iro])Ose  upon  me;  nay,  though  a  very  painful  confession, 
truth  compels  me  to  admit,  that  any  recommendation  of  mine 
will  do  harm  rather  than  good.  My  husband  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  reposing  any  trust  whatever  in  my  poor  abilities." 

"  Do  your  best,*'  said  the  old  man — "do  your  best ;  that 
is  all  your  native  city  will  expect  of  yon  ;  but  that  much  she 
has  a  right  to  demand — exert  yourself  to  the  uttermost." 

The  Senator  left  lutta,  stunned  with  the  nature  of  his 
commission ;  but  not  only  did  she  prepare  courageously  to 
fulfil  it,  but  even  imposed  on  herself  the  task  of  making  an 
effi>rt  with  Rothmann»  over  whom  she  believed  she  could 


exert  more  power  than  over  KnipperdoUing.  Bat  eqaallr 
futile  were  her  attempts  with  both.  Rothmann  rfpllel 
with  all  the  subtle  sophistry  of  enthusiasm— her  fausbml 
with  that  brutal  firmness,  or  rather  obstinacy,  which  he  so 
carefully  veiled  from  the  eyes  of  others,  only  to  make  it 
more  evident  to  his  own  wife.  She  appealed  to  his  silMn- 
terest— represented  him  as  branded  with  the  contempt  of 
the  Senate,  and  liable  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Bishop  une 
day  or  other.  To  Itothmann  she  spoke  of  his  duties  »•  a 
citizen— as  a  minister  of  the  reformed  ftiHh — of  his  fair 
fame  and  prospects — -of  the  esteem  of  his  friends.  HevK 
prepared  to  make  any  and  every  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
conviction — he  would  lay  his  bleeding  heart  upon  it.  Knip- 
perdoUing, in  his  less  rounded  phrase,  spoke  his  nnvarni»bd 
opinion,  that  the  Bishop  and  his  courtiers,  the  most  biifh 
and  puissant  Senate,  and  all  the  Senators,  should  he  hiin<« 
on  tho  towers  of  Munster,  as  an  example  to  all  men  of  the 
fate  reserved  for  those  who  sought  to  crush  liberty. 

lutta,  foiled  in  thcso  attemi)ts,  triefl  no  more,  but  ssnlc 
back  into  her  habitual  apathy.  Walburga,  more  alive  to 
what  passed  around  her,  from  the  habit  of  hearing  ^\vmi 
predictions,  which,  every  day,  as  it  glided  by  in  pejiw?  icl 
quiet,  proved  erroneous,  remained  unoonoemed;  tan\  in 
common  with  all  the  town,  mistook  the  lull  before  the  stona 
for  the  calm  that  succeeds  it. 

Christmas  was, drawing  nigli,  and  Munster  was  fiu^t  as- 
suming the  animation  peculiar  to  that  epoch  in  Gerraany. 
The  market-place  antj  all  the  streets  were  verdant  with  i)t 
spoils  of  the  forest,  and  Nuremberg  toya  were  to  be  s'f n  ia 
every  shop ;  whilst  others  of  a  coarser  description,  togetW 
with  innumerable  boxes  of  gingerbread,  decorated  tsrn 
booth.  The  chiMren  were  entering  on  thefr  annual  exHt^ 
ment,  and  might  be  seen  swarming  the  street*,  with  orwitJi- 
out  their  parents,  as  the  case  might  be,  dCT^ouring  with  xkn 
eyes  all  the  marvels  they  beheld,  and  canvassing  their  h^f^  < 
and  wishes  before  their  elders  with  innocent  and  uncon«i'sr» 
cogemess. 

lutta  and  Walburga,  each  with  a  child  in  char^,  ari 
followed  by  Gertrude,  threaded  their  way  with  difRcnkt 
through  the  crowd  of  country-folk,  wlio,  then  ft<  w. 
thronged  the  city,  to  procure  necessary  objects  for  the  finHtj 
German  Christmas  tree,  which  even  the  humblest  atnl  j»^- 
est,  whatever  their  privations  throughout  the  year,  fffi 
means,  at  that  epoch,  to  bestow  on  their  off^^pring.  AVom% 
with  baskets  loaded  with  branches  of  the  stately  p'w,  'T 
even  young  Kaplings,  ruthlessly  torn  from  mother  earth,  fri- 
quently  stopped  the  way,  pausing,  as  they  went  afooj.  ti 
buy  play-things ;  and  thus,  compelled  to  linger  shmt  \k 
booths,  Gertrude's  basket  mon  became  heavy  with  pon^ii*^ 

Whilst  lutta  aud  Walburga  listened  with  motherlTpJrt- 
sure  to  the  innocent  prattle  of  the  infants,  and  v-rr^  a*- 
sorbcl  in  the  delicate  task  of  deciding  between  a  ginjrrt'lTil 
Luther  and  Pope,  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  illumined  ^itJ 
bright  colours,  and  holy  Ginevra,  Gkrtrnde  was  frett In^.iil 
faming  at  being  obliged,  despite  her  regal  beauty,  to  folrtt 
these  ladles  about  the  market-place  in  Immble  ooetame:  aoJ 
it  was  with  Ul-represscd  ntgc  that  she  contemplated  thet'C? 
veU  of  her  mistress,  flowing  behind  her  in  token  of  her  ranU 
and  the  costly  pearls  that  denoted  Dame  KnipperdoUing^ 
stition  as  the  wife  of  one  of  the  magistrate  (^fhe  cKt  ;  se^ 
she  swore  in  her  heart  the  ruin  of  thoso  women,  yrhov  k> 
tempt  she  felt  in  their  very  silence,  and  whose  poritroo  thr*» 
her  youth  and  beanty  into  shade. 

At  every  step  they  were  ssJntcd  by  fHendv  and  acquaisl* 
anccB ;  for  the  fine  weather  had  drawn  all  ikt  better  sort  J 
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people  from  thoir  homes.    After  being  thus  delayed  before 
almost  every  booth,  they  were  about  to  leave  the  market- 
place by  one  of  the  less-firequented  streets,  when  a  party, 
mergiDg  from  it,  agun  stopped  them  with  kindly  greetings. 
It  was  the  family  of  one  of  tho  most  respected  and  richest 
harghcn  of  the  city,  a  town-oounoil-man  like  Knippcrdol- 
ling,  but  whole  influenoc  was  not  so  great,  eithor  within  or 
wit  boat  the  town-hall.     The  fiither  and  mother  were  fol- 
lowed by  their  eldest  daughters,  tn-o  beautiful  girls,  just 
budding  into  womanhood,     A  youth,  their  senior  by  some 
moBihfi,  and  several  younger  boys,  who  evidently  were  the 
heroes  of  the  day,  brought  up  the  rear.     This  family  was 
diistantly  connected  with  lutta  on  her  mother's  side,  and  al- 
ways chose  to  remember  the  circumstance  with  peculiar 
prtile.     It  was,  therefore,  as  their  sweet  consin  that  they 
now  greeted  her,  all  the  more  readily,  i)erhaps,  for  Walbur- 
gaV  fiin  and  veil,  that  proclaimed  her  rank  as  clearly  as  her 
httshaiuTs  spurs  could  testify  of  his. 

**  We  have  been  so  long  without  seeing  yon,"  said  the 
mlroidy  dame,  **  that  we  almost  foar  you  have  forgotten  the 
way  to  our  house." 
*'  I  thought  yon  were  gone,"  said  lutta. 
**  Why  slionld  wegof "  put  in  Counsellor  Wolfrnth,  whose 
itPimsclfl,  despite  liis  fierce  patronymic,  always  smacked  more 
of  the  sheep  than  of  the  wolf.    ••  1  hate  your  fantastic  people, 
who  are  ghid  of  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  to  be  on  the  high- 
ways. We  have  a  comfortable  house,  thank  Heaven,  wherein  to 
s|icnd  a  merry  Christmas.  Will  you  join  our  party  to-night  ?  *' 
**  Thank  yon,'*  said  lutta ;  ^  we  have  a  tree  at  home  for 
ibeso  two  little  ones.'* 

"Tho  next  day,  then,  for  dinner?"  said  the  wife,  pcr- 
iDSjiivcly.  •*  Well,  wc  meant  to  invite  you  by  a  ceremoni- 
on^  call ;  we  shall  not  omit  it.  Minna  and  Bertha  will 
e\pcct  you.  They  are  getting  quite  women  now,"  she 
j/IJcii,  in  a  confidential  whisper:  ** sweet  seventeen,  you 
know ;  luckily  the  Counsellor  has  the  tocher  ready." 

*'  My  pretty  cousin  will  not  need  it,"  lutta  replied,  with 
s  kind  smile. 

**  Ay ;  but  yon  sec  wo  are  ambitious  for  our  children :  less 
than  A  Coonaelior  Knippcrdolling  will  not  do  for  un" 

**  You  might  hope  for  better,"  lutta  observed,  casting  her 
^f>  to  the  ground. 

'^Nonsenae!"  said  the  dame,  shrugging  her  shoulders. 
'*  Why  affect  to  make  li^lit  of  your  agreeable  position  9  And 
*r]io  should  know  better  than  myself,  a  counsellor's  wife  too, 
b«>w  very  pleasant  it  is  ?" 

"  Agreeable— pleasant,"  murmured  the  worshipful  Conn- 
Hrllor  himself,  *'  that  is,  for  the  wives  and  daughters ;  but  I 
An  tell  you,  tliat  to  sit  for  hours  listening  to  other  people *8 
alk,  and  not  being  able  tho  whilst  to  get  up  an  opinion  and 
speech  of  one^s  own,  which  is  oflen  my  case,  esi)ecially  in 
ury  hot  or  very  cold  weather,  is  not  so  very  pleasant ;  then, 
tan  tell  jou,  ono  would  rather  retire  into  the  shades  of 
tiuitc  life.  I  always  worn  my  Sigismond  on  that  head." 
lutta  and  Walburga  with  difficulty  escaped  from  the  prose 
(bis  respectable  couple ;  but  both  threw  a  lingering  glance 
:  the  graceful  forms  of  their  daughters. 
**  lie  speaks  as  though  weighed  down  by  a  mitre,  or  a 
iral  ooroncty  »t  the  very  least,"  said  Walburga,  with  a 
»ntemptaoiu  curl  of  the  upper  lip. 
'*  llow  blind  we  poor  mortals  are!"  exclaimed  lutta;  '*a 
other  to  wish  to  lavi£>h  so  much  beauty  and  innocence — 
*:  hoarded  wealth  of  years,  too — upon  such  a  man  as  the 
iiniellor.  Poor,  deluded  mother ;  may  no  evil  genii  have 
ught  the  wieh  as  it  escaped  her  heedless  lips  1" 


Walbuiga  trusted,  with  a  sigh,  that  her  own  little  daQgh« 
ter  might  one  day  be  as  fair  as  those  lovely  girls,  and  her 
boy  look  as  bohl  and  intelligent  as  their  brother ;  and  added, 
with  a  still  deeper  sigh,  tlio  hope  of  seeing  them  reach  that 
age. 

'*  Come,  oome,  Walburga ;  do  not  suffer  yourself  to  be 
cost  dowu  by  the  sight  of  domestic  felicity.  If  comparisons 
should  occur  to  any  one,  surely,  childless  and  widowed  in 
heart  as  I  am,  such  were  most  ])ermitted  to  mc ;  but  I  fly 
them  as  my  worst  foes.  It  is  like  turning  the  barbed  arrow 
in  tlio  wound." 

Wliilst  thus  conversing,  they  turned  their  footsteps  home* 
ward.  Gertrude  reflected  with  increasing  bitterness,  caused, 
perhaps,  by  the  weight  of  her  Itasket,  now  full  to  the  brim, 
on  the  conrtesies  offered  on  all  hands  to  the  ladies,  in  whose 
footsteps  she  m'os  obliged  to  tread;  whilst  she — the  queen- 
like,  the  beautiful — ^was  overlooked,  or  glanoed  at  with  a 
mere  passing  exclamation  of  surprise.  The  grace  of  the 
young  Wolfraths,  the  caressing  fondness  they  Ittd  assumed 
towards  Dame  Knipperdolling,  the  respectful  deference  of 
their  manner  to  the  Laily  of  Kisenthurm,  had  fired  her  blood 
with  envy  and  indignation.  **  And  to  think,"  she  muttered, 
*<  that  we  are  all  bom  alike,  and  yet,  that  that  little  sprig 
of  nobility  sliould  bo  entitled  to  wear  a  veil  down  to  her 
heels,  which  does  not  become  her,  when  I,  who  eclipse  her 
in  every  way,  dare  not  wear  one !  It  would  set  me  off,  and 
I  wouhl  net  it  off.  And  to  say  that,  alter  all,  as  has  been 
revealed  in  dreams  and  vibions  to  John  of  Ley  den,  that 
blessed  prophet,  we  all  come  naked  into  the  worldr— never 
bring  so  much  m  a  rag  on  our  bocks,  bo  it  of  purple  or 
liaizc !  no,  nor  even  clutch  so  much  in  our  fingers  as  the 
nurse's  fee.  If  we  are  born  equals,  why  don't  we  remain 
equals  ?  Ay,  when  I  am  the  liody  Eisenthunn,  and  Danie 
Walburga  trots  with  mif  bosket  at  my  heels,  and  I  wear  tho 
veil  and  she  the  apron,  I  wonder  who'll  give  herself  airs  ? 
I'd  like  to  see  two  such  little  minxes  talk  to  me."  So  say- 
ing, Gertrude  involantarily  tossed  her  head ;  but,  luckily, 
none  were  by  to  see. 

At  lost  home  was  reached,  and  all  disposed  of  for  tlie 
evening.  Christmas  Eve  is  the  roost  joyous,  as  well  as  most 
truly  national,  festival  of  the  German  people ;  and  its  ob- 
servance extends  wherever  the  tongue  is  spoken,  and  tho 
Teutonic  race  has  spread.  The  Catholiol  invented  All-Hal- 
low's Eve,  liady-Day,  and  many  other  poetic  it^tes;  but 
never  one  so  interesting  and  humanising  as  this,  which  may 
well  be  called  **  all  children's  day."  No  pakioe  is  so  stately, 
no  cottage  so  lowly,  as  to  pass  that  cvo  unnoticed.  It  brings 
together  scattered  members  of  families,  who  have  wandered 
from  the  parent-roof,  where  all  rejoices  not  only  at  tho  in- 
nocent enjoyment  they  witness,  but  at  the  remembrance  of 
similar  innocent  enjoyment  in  days  bygone.  The  elders 
stand  by  and  remember,  with  a  silent  tear,  the  deported  po- 
rent,  or  the  long-missed  brother  or  sister,  the  lost  link  in 
the  family  chain.  It  is  a  purifying,  sanctifying,  beoutiftil 
feeling,  that  hallows  the  Christmas  Eve  in  Germany.  Who, 
on  that  day,  would  not  be  a  oliild,  to  poas  throogh  its  dc- 
lightftil  excitement  ? 

The  festive  evening  was  to  be  possed  in  lutta's  house. 
She  and  Walburga  spent  hours  in  decorating  the  tree ;  and 
when  they  had  finished  Uieir  work  of  love,  tliey  both  viewed 
its  splendour  with  the  delight  of  very  children ;  and  both 
owned  this  was  a  hoppy,  happy  day,  come  of  it  what  might. 

With  their  own  hands  was  tho  chamber  prepored  and 
lighted  up ;  and  tho  children,  whose  soft  whisperings  hod 
been  heard  without  for  some  time,  won  at  hut  let  is.  They 
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approoched  haod-iti-hand,  on  tiptoe,  aod  burst  oat  with  the 
ludodious,  ringing  laughter  of  childhood,  at  sight  of  the 
stately  pine  branches,  artistically  displaying  the  form  of  a 
tree,  ou  the  table,  covered  with  Iutta*s  finest  damask,  and 
from  whose  boughs  depended  nnmberless  coloured  wax  ta- 
pers; gingerbread,  and  sweetmeats  of  various  kinds,  knights 
in  armour,  dames  in  full  puff;  Nuremberg  dolls,  of  high 
pcrftotion,  here  and  there  peeping  forth  from  the  green 
bower.  On  the  table  lay  a  dimbutive  lance  and  shield  for 
the  boy,  and  some  few  articles  of  female  finery  for  the  girl ; 
and  the  friends  now  had  to  distribute,  to  explain,  and,  above 
all,  to  listen  to  the  pleasant  accents  of  childish  glee. 

**  To  think,"  said  Walburga,  **  that  neither  your  husband 
nor  mine  is  here  to  witness  this  scene !'' 

*'  Do  not  let  us  mix  one  bitter  drop  with  this  rare  oup  of 
pleasure,*'  said  lutta. 

'*  i  cannot  help  remembering  that  to-night  there  is  a 
meeting  which  Gertrude  attends,"  resumed  Walburga: 
"  but,  as  you  say,  it  is  bootless  remembering  an^'thing  else 
but  the  gladness  of  the  moment.  How  few  houses  will  be 
dark  to-night  ?  Everywhere  there  will  be  life,  light,  and 
joy." 

"  I  used  formerly  to  spend  this  day  with  Counsellor  Wolf- 
rath,*'  Intta  replied,  **  merely  to  escape  the  darkness  and 
silence  of  my  own  home,  the  only  cheerless  one  in  the  whole 
city,  I  believe ;  but  thanks  to  your  presence,  Walburga,  I 
am  happier  now.    Hark  !  what  sound  is  that  V 

**  The  bells  are  ringing  in  Christmas.*' 

**  No !    it  is  the  tocsin !"  exclaimed  lutta. 

The  next  instant  they  threw  open  the  window,  and  the 
hurried,  mournful  peal  filled  their  hearts  with  vnguc  terror; 
for  tho  alarm-bell  conveys  to  the  dwellers  in  cities  the  same 
sense  of  danger  and  desolation  which  tho  booming  of  the 
distress-gun,  from  a  storm-tossed  ship,  does  to  the  mariner 
on  shore.  They  saw  a  lurid  light  in  the  heavens ;  but  too 
many  tall  buildings  and  spires  inten*ening,  lutta  proposed 
to  ascend  the  small  belfn%  which,  as  was  common  with  most 
houses  of  that  day,  surmounted  that  of  the  Counsellor,  whose 
four  windows  commanded  a  freer  view  than  could  be  obtained 
from  any  other  part  of  the  dwelling.  Hei-e  tlic  true  cha- 
racter of  the  glare  became  evident.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  but  that  a  fire  of  considerable  extent  was  raging  some- 
where bi*fore  the  ^tes ;  for  lutta  was  positive  that  it  could 
not  be  within  the  city.  Strange  noises,  too ;  shouts  and 
cries,  and  the  discharge  of  fire-arms,  and  the  roll  of  drums, 
indistinctly  came  and  went ;  for  the  wind,  by  its  direction, 
wafted  the  sounds  away ;  and  their  apprehensions  became  the 
more  intolerable,  from  their  finding  it  impossible  to  clothe 
them  in  any  given  form. 

They  returned  to  tho  apartment  below ;  the  children  were 
trying  to  clamber  up  a  cluir,  to  reach  a  point  whence  they 
might  look  out.  Walburga  severely  inquired  what  they 
were  about  there,  instead  of  playing  ?  The  children  said 
they  had  heard  a  wild  outcry  in  the  street.  The  women 
thrust  their  heads  from  the  casement  and  listened.  They 
heard  nothing,  at  first,  but  the  tramp  of  hurrying  feet  as 
the  people  hastened  by,  and  confused  distant  clamours. 
Single  figures,  wild  and  uncouth,  soon,  however,  came  run- 
ning by,  shouting,  or  rather  wailing,  as  they  went,  words, 
whose  real  meaning  it  was  difficult  to  comprehend,  until  re- 
petition made  them  clear. 

**  Repent,  ye  sinners,  or  perish  in  your  iniquity ;  for  the 
judgment  day  is  oome  at  Ust." 

Such  wet«  the  words  they  uttered,  which  were  presently  fol- 
lowed by  the  shouts  and  groans  of  the  pm-suing  and  j/ursued; 


but  before  their  house  no  footsteps  stopped,  sad  iooa  tke 
street  returned  to  its  customary  quietude.  The  bdi,  Un, 
suddenly  ceased ;  but  a  noise,  like  the  hishiog  of  an  ugry 
sea,  rumbled  on  in  the  distance.  For  the  fint  time  nHM 
their  ill-assorted  union,  lutta  longed  for  her  busbsiKi'B  \n- 
scnce.  Walburga  sobbed  with  anxiety  for  hen.  Tbe 
children,  in  their  blessed  unconscioosnesB,  were  jei  is  n|h 
tures  before  the  Christmas-tree,  nor  peroei^-ed  bow  dim  id 
spent  lights  were  growing. 

lutta  gazed  from  the  window  unceasingly.  Tbe  vm  so- 
litude and  stillness  of  the  street  seemed  tlironged  vith  por- 
tentous images.  At  last  a  male  figure  hove  in  sight;  he 
seemed  to  make  directly  for  the  house.  Tbe  moon  Am 
so  bright  and  dear  that  she  could  distinctly  reoogmse  tlie 
form  as  it  came  neai-er.  It  was  not  the  Coimsellor ;  it  n> 
Rothmann. 

The  women  sprang  forward  to  meet  him.  In  the  cxeit^ 
ment  of  the  moment  all  forms  were  forgotten ;  and  the  wm« 
preacher,  interrogated  but  by  the  anxious  looks  of  time 
whose  lips  could  not  frame  the  question,  hastened  to  npir. 

*'  The  town  is  ours!"  he  exultingly  cried.  "We  bvt 
seized  upon  the  arsenal,  armed  ourselves,  blocked  op  tbe 
market-place,  taken  possession  of  the  principal  charclipi. 
and  set  fire  to  St.  Michael's,  the  convent  before  tbe  gates." 

**  Holy  Virgin  I — merciful  Heavens  ! "  esotaimed  ik 
friends,  in  one  breath,  the  creed  of  either  betrsyiog  itaiM 
by  her  ejaculation,  though  neitlier,  at  that  moment,  vrre 
conscious  of  it. 

"  To  your  Lord  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude,"  continuH 
Rothmann,  with  a  slight  bend  to  Walburga.  "  The  wt 
under  his  command  were  not  disposed  to  let  us  off  cheap); . 
but  the  I^rd  of  Eisenthurm" 

"Betrayed  his  trust!"  said  Walburga,  sinking  into« 
clmir,  and  covering  her  face  with  licr  bands. 

*'  He  lias  spared  bloodshed,  lady,**  said  tbe  young  m^ 
severely ;  "  there  has  been  enough  as  it  is." 

<*  True ;  you  are  wounded,"  said  lutta,  pointing  to  ht 
vest,  ou  the  dark  folds  of  which  were  seen  s<mie  staio^  '^ 
blood. 

**  A  mere  scratch — a  trifle,"  he  said,  with  enbarnunm*. 
for  he  felt  conscious  of  reddening  violently ;  "  it  is  not  i^^ 
looking  ailcr.  I  thought  it  right  to  come  and  wlhna  .^t 
of  what  was  going  on,  especially  as  I  knew  that  both  y^ 
husbands  are  likely  to  bo  engaged  for  many  more  boor^. 
and,  above  all,  I  wished  to  tell  you  that  your  hoase^  rji 
persons  are  safe  from  all  violence." 

**  Are  not  others  as  safe  V*  inquired  Intta,  with  a  fslti'* 
ing  voice. 

**  I  grieve  to  say,  no,"  he  replied,  with  downcast  ptts-. 
but  he  soon  raised  them  to  lutta's  face,  with  renewed  ca- 
fidence.    "  It  is  the  fate  of  war,  and  cannot  bo  helped ;  t»^ 
day's  victor  may  be  to-morrow's  victim.   When  our  offr. 
sors  triumph  they  cruelly  sky,  imprison,  fine,  and  tare  o 
the  brethren,  bo  they  never  so  patient  and  enduring:  i 
the  sake  of  the  great  aim  we  have  in  riew,  we  eannet 
more  indulgent  or  neglectful.    We  take  no  more  thaa  < 
ribk.  I  know  the  laws  of  iron  necessity  seem  hard  to  teaM 
womanly  hearts;  nay,  our  more  viriio  ottts  Ueed,  ton.  f 
the  severity  of  the  measures  prudence  and  policy  coDpfl  i 
to  adopt.     But  our  I^rd  sayeth  himself,  *  Who  is  w4  «i< 
us  is  against  us.'     So  say  we,  the  elected  ehiMreo  o! ! 
grace,  and  act  accordingly." 

Walburga  cksped  her  children  in  her  am,  hidiag  hi 
weepmg  face  in  their  silken  rmglets,  too  mm 
her  emotions  for  speech,  gr  even  for  thought. 
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to  tlie  floor  by  surprise  and  terror,  p&le  and  ri^d,  in  her 
black  garb,  looked  like  a  curved  monnmental  effigy.  The 
open  windov  at  her  bock,  throwing  her  fi^re  out  against 
the  nigbt  ikj,  the  waning  tapers  of  the  Christmas-tree,  the 
lettered  toyft,  gave  the  scene  an  unnatural  and  dismal  air; 
in  strong  contrast  with  the  gtewing  triumph  that  lighted  up 
the  leatures,  and  seemed  to  expand  the  person,  of  the  young 
pmcher. 

On  lutta  he  fixed  his  ardent  p^e,  laden  with  a  rapturous 
teadeniess  that  no  words  could  have  embodied.  Those  Iua- 
trms  eyes  seemed  to  wish  to  penetrate  every  crevice  of  her 
hiiirt,  to  convey  thither  some  share  of  his  own  overwhelming 
happiness,  to  which  no  glance,  no  shade  of  expression,  cor- 
rrspouded  in  lutta's  cold  and  blanched  countenance. 

**  You  will  have  time  allowed  you  for  conversion,"  Roth- 
inann  resumed ;  "  but  you  must  eventually,  for  very  safety's 
lake,  be  rebaptiscd.  How  great  the  triumph  of  this  day, 
were  ii  my  lot  to  persuade  you  into  the  sincere  adoption  of 
eur  creed  ]  Who  more  than  yon,  a  saint  in  all  but  in  namv, 
dwerret  to  be  enlisted  among  tho  faithftil  I  Great  changes 
mart  fbllow  soon.  Tl^e  social  as  well  as  the  political  face 
of  things  rasst  alter,  elsewhere  as  well  as  here ;  although 
from  hence  will  the  impulse  be  given  which  is  to  regenerote 
the  world.  Yon  must  prepare  your  mind  for  the  change — 
cast  off  from  you  the  fetters  of  prejudice — be  courageous 
hot  one  short  hour,  to  be  repaid  by  the  happiness  of  a  life. 
Oil !  remember  my  words,  and  dream  not  to  cling  to  a  sink- 
ing vessel,  but  boldly  ascend  the  ark  of  safety.'* 

Intta  listMied  to  the  deep  and  thrilling  tones,  gazed  into 
the  impa.ssioned  eyes  of  the  young  preacher,  and  suddenly 
the  truth  flashed  upon  her.  She  was  loved,  ardently  loved, 
by  an  earnest  and  sincere,  though  a  misguided  heart.  The 
conviction  shot  tlirough  every  fibre  until  it  reoched  her  own, 
and  nearly  stopped  its  pulsations.  lutta  bad  never  yet  known 
lore,  either  in  herself  or  in  another ;  her  very  surprise  veiled 
her  emotion,  and  made  her  seem  impassible  beneath  those 
burning  ghnces  that  confused  and  bewildered  her. 

"  Prepare  the  Lady  Walburga,"  continued  Kothmann,  in 
a  lower  tone,  **  for  an  immediate  divorce.  She  had  better 
wttent  ni  oece,  ond  make  no  difficulties.  They  would  only 
hring  danger  open  her;  nor  is  she  the  only  one  who  should 
look  forward  to  iueh  an  event.  She  has  her  children  to  cora- 
fcrt  her;  and  otiiers,"  he  added,  with  emphasip,  "have  de- 
Med  heartfl  readj  to  plight  more  enduring,  more  holy  vows." 
"And  18  the  Senate  overthrown — theCivic  Guard  beaten?" 
ml  Walburga,  raising  her  face,  btill  wet  with  tears. 

•*  T1m5  townsmen,  who  are  against  us — a  pretty  strong 
minnrity,  I  am  forced  to  confess — have  withdrawn  to  the 
higher  pari  of  the  town,  where  they  mean,  we  hear,  lo  bar- 
ricaile  and  defend  themselves,  and  whence  they  intend  to 
annoy  ns ;  bat  we  may  yet  find  means  to  oust  them  thence ; 
WsiilcH,  there  is  abready  treachery  in  their  camp ;  but  I 
tmiit  away.  Important  resolutions  are  to  be  passed  at  our 
t'onncil,  and  my  voice  may  perchance  be  wanted.  Don't 
le-.ive  the  lioiuie— prepare  yourselves  for  all  things — espe- 
riiily  for  hmppy  changes ;  and  bo  sure  I  shall  not  leave  you  in 
ipMiraaoe  v€  what  goes  on."  So  saying,  he  deported,  leaving 
t/K'  frienda  in  a  al»te  of  such  utter  consternation,  that,  for  a 
t-ng  while,  they  could  exchange  nothing  beyoml  a  look  or  an 
txclamatton* 

lutta  and  Walborga's  women  soon  added  their  clnmor- 
rtis  coromcntj»  to  the  news  of  the  hour.  It  was  long  before 
be  friends  were  left  to  themselves.  Walburga  then  took 
<it  her  Bible,  and  read  therein  with  increasing  composure, 
>luU  lutta  knelt  More  a  crucifix.     They  were  not  awaie 
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how  time  sped ;  but  the  one  dosed  her  volume,  and  the  other 
rose  from  her  knees,  at  one  and  the  same  instant.  They  had 
greatly  recovered  their  calmness.  A  high,  firm  resolve  now 
sat  on  Walbwga's  brow — a  mystic  seal  which  imparted  a 
majesty  to  her  whole  being,  which  it  had  never  before  ex- 
hibited, lutta's  countenance  was  irradiated  by  an  unutter- 
able resignation  that  softened  every  feature.  The  one  seemed 
ready  to  brave,  the  other  to  endure,  all  things.  They  clasped 
each  other  in  a  mute  embrace  for  a  few  seconds,  then  Wal- 
burga said,  in  a  firm  tone — 

"  lutta,  we  will  be  sisters  and  friends  unto  death,  and  she 
who  survives  will  care  for  these  helpless  innocents.  Slinll  it 
not  be  so  ?*'   lutta  pressed  her  friend's  hand  warmly. 

"  Nay,  that  is  not  enough,  lutta;  swear  you  ifill  supply 
my  place,  if  I  fail  them," 

lutta  complied  with  her  friend's  request. 

"  Now  then,"  said  Walburga,  "I  am  more  quiet ;  at  least, 
I  have  secured  them  a  mother." 

"  They  shall  not  need  one,  Walburga." 

*<  Who  knows  ?"  said  the  T^dy  of  Eisenthurm,  gravely.  "  I 
have  a  wife's  duties,  as  well  as  a  mother's,  to  perform,  and 
no  considerations  shall  prevent  my  fulfilling  them." 

«  And  T,"  said  lutta — «*  I,  too,  have  a  hard  task  before 
me.  Strange,"  she  added,  as  if  to  herself,  **  that  so  power- 
ful a  mind  should  bo  misguided — bO  noble  n  nature  follow  so 
blindly  the  path  of  error." 

**  You  mexm  Hermann  Rothmann,"  said  Walbnrgn.  "  A 
falling  star,  indeed !  but  men  once  drawn  into  tho  vortex  of 
party  feeling — who  have  suffered  their  senses  to  be  clouded 
by  fanaticism — are  carried  away  like  a  feather  on  the  stream, 
they  know  not  how  fast  or  how  far.  They  can't  help  them- 
selves." 

"  Still,  a  word  of  warning  spoken  in  time" 

"  I  shall  try  soon ;  but,  alas !  Ihardly  dare  feel  any  con- 
fidence in* the  result." 

At  that  moment,  a  loud  ringing  at  the  honsc-bell,  fol- 
lowed l»y  a  heavy  tread  and  fjimiliar  voices,  announced  to  tho 
friends  that  their  lords  nerc  nigh  ;  and  though  prepared  for 
the  meeting,  their  colour  went  and  came,  and  their  conrago 
well  nigh  failed  them. 

Tho  Counsellor  enteretl  first,  the  Knight  followed,  with  a 
very  big  look,  which,  somehow,  instantly  gave  way  at  tho 
sight  of  his  wife. 

"  What !  ladies — yet  up  f  Past  cockcrow,  and  fliU  dressed, 
too !  and  the  children  asleep  in  the  fioor  instead  of  in  their 
cots!  Well,  really,  we  did  not  expect  this,"  Knipperdol- 
ling  l)egan ;  •*  but  I  suppose  you  with  to  know  why  we  are  iio 
kte?" 

"  We  know  it  already,"  said  lutta :  <*  tho  Anabaptists  are 
in  possession  of  the  city." 

"  Most  true;  but  whence  got  you  such  correct  information?" 

"  The  preacher  has  been  here,"  said  Walburga,  •*  and 
brought  us  the  news,  hours  ago.'' 

"  What !  and  you  put  on  buch  sad  looks  to  wx-leome  visi- 
tors! No  festive  preparations — no  incenso  burning — no 
tapers  lighted — no  gay  banquet — all  cold,  silent,  solemn, 
like  an  Evangelical  chapl!  Ah!  Dame  Kiiippenloirmg, 
you  do  my  name  and  my  present  position,  as  chief  in  tho 
new  Sion,  but  little  honour.  I  trust  you  rejoice  in  your 
heart,"  he  added,  with  a  menacing  accent  ami  look,  "  for  as 
we  turn  out  and  slay  the  unbelievers  in  the  city,  so  shall  «o 
not  spare  on  our  own  henrth-stonep ;  else  were  we  falso 
knaves,  and  no  true  slaves  of  the  Prophet." 

"  That's  the  meiTy  tailor  of  Leydcn,"put  in  tl«  Knight, 
with  a  sapient  wink, 
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"  There  are  now  no  tailors,  and  no  nobles,"  said  Knip- 
pcrdolling,  sharply ;  '*  we  are  all  brothers,  only  we  cannot 
refuse  homage  to  the  spiritual  guide  whom  Heaven  itself  has 
appointed  to  rale  over  us,  and  on  whom  the  seal  of  revela- 
tion is  set.  A  new  day  has  dawned  on  a  benighted  world — 
a  new  sun  of  happiness  has  risen.  The  saints  shall  share 
the  earth." 

"  And  he  remains  Counsellor  8till,"said  the  Knight, point- 
ing to  KnipperdoUing,  '*  and  is  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  of 
the  '  New  Sion'  besides,  and  I  am  one  of  the  tailor's  .  .  . 
...  I  humbly  crave  his  pardon,  and  yours,  Knippcrdol- 
ling — I  am  the  leader  of  his  forces." 

**  You!"  said  Walburga,  rising  in  great  agitation — 
"  you  ! — an  Eisenthumi,  a  churl's  man !  You ! "  she  added, 
coming  close  up  to  her  husband,  and  looking  full  in  his  face 
with  a  flashing  eye  and  a  curling  lip.  «  Disloyal  Knight ! 
shall  you  dare  to  persevere  in  such  a  course  ?  To  have  your 
shield  reversed,  your  spurs  hacked  off  by  the  headsman,  your 
name  blotted  out  from  among  the  nobles  of  the  land — ^to 
cover  with  shame  your  boy's  innocent  head  ?  Oh,  Otto !  to 
me  you  have  been  false  and  cruel.  I  can  forgive,  I  can  for- 
get it  all,  provided  you  be  true  to  yourself.  It  is  not  yet  too 
late.  Return  to  your  knightly  duty,  and  wash  out  thb  stain 
on  your  scutcheon  with  your  heart's  blood,  if  need  be,  but 
let  not  nn  Eisenthurm  descend  to  a  dishonoured  tomb,  or 
live  disgraced  I " 

Eisenthurm  was  obviously  greatly  shaken  by  Walburga's 
appeal.  KnipperdoUing  vainly  attempted  to  cut  it  short.  The 
Knight  himself  silenced  him  each  time  by  a  peremptory  look. 

"  By  my  spurs,  you  are  right !"  said  he,  when  she  had  done 
speaking ;  **  I  am  a  traitor  to  my  charge  and  to  my  rank. 
I  knew  it,  I  feel  it,  I  lament  it ;  but  I  cannot  help  myself 
now,  Walburga.  The  die  is  cast  for  good  or  for  evil.  I  am 
henceforth  the  friend  of  tfie  people." 

"  There  is  yet  time.  All  may  yet  be  well !"  exclaimed 
Wnlbnrga,  clasping  her  hands  with  fen'our.  "  Oh !  let  my 
voice  find  a  way  to  your  heart !  Ijct  us  leave  this  detestable 
city !  Save  your  honour.  Otto.  For  myself  I  ask  nothing ; 
but  for  you,  for  your  boy — your  first-bom,  your  heir." 

The  Knight  was  disturbed.  His  looks  darkened,  and  his 
oheeks  deepened  in  oolonr.  KnipperdoUing,  perceiving  how 
imminent  was  the  peril  of  losing  his  feeble  proselyte — a  loss 
which  must  entail  the  most  serious  consequences  on  his  party, 
now  stepped  in ;  and  turning  on  Walburga  his  cold,  malig- 
nant eye,  exclaimed — 

"  Lady,  your  hour  is  past !  The  feeble  bond  that  once 
united  you  to  your  lord  has  long  been  virtually  broken ;  in 
a  few  hours,  it  shall  be  legally  so.  You  have  no  more  right 
over  this  man.  What  would  you  then  of  him  ?  Those  rights 
are  trnnsfen*cd  to  another,  and  she  alone  will  henceforth  be 
consulted  as  to  what  is  most  likely  to  promote  their  mutual 
interests.  Say,  Eisenthurm,  say,  do  I  not  speak  your  very 
words  in  the  Assembly  to-dny  ?" 

<*  Be  silent !  bod  man,"  said  Walburga,  with  that  air  of 
stem  command  which  the  power  of  the  nobles  of  that  day 
rendered  natural  and  habitual  to  them.  '*  Do  not  dare  to 
interpose  between  us.  It  is  to  you  alone.  Otto,  that  I  speak ; 
from  you  alone  that  I  will  have  an  answer.  You  are  silent ; 
then,  perhaps,  I  may  prevail.  Come,  my  Damian,  my  noble 
boy,"  she  said,  as  taking  her  sleeping  child  in  her  arms,  she 
carried  him  to  his  parent,  "  open  your  eyes,  so  like  hisiown, 
to  plead  with  your  father  that  he  cast  us  not  from  him." 

The  child  opened  his  usually  bright  eyes ;  but  they  were 
laden  with  tho  shadows  of  sleep.  The  heavy  lids  closed 
a^ain,  and  his  head  fuU  heavily  on  his  mother's  bhoaider. 


«  You  are  wrong,  lady,  to  arge  my  friend  to  extremes; 
and,  let  me  tell  you,  humble  as  I  may  seem  to  yoa,  joa  sn 
unwise,  too,  in  insulting  me." 

"  You !"  exclaimed  Walburga,  with  unveiled  oontem^— 
"you!  who" 

lutta,  hitherto  a  silent  but  agitated  spectator  of  the  scene, 
now  sprang  forwai'd,  seized  upon  her  friend's  hand,  uid 
pressed  it  significantly,  saying,  in  an  accent  of  sappUcatioo, 
"  Dearest,  dearest  I  do  not  incense  him.  You  kaov  ikol 
what  you  do  ;  indeed,  yon  do  not." 

"  My  dear  lutta,"  said  Walburga,  scornfully,  "  that  joa 
should  be  in  awe  of  your  husband  is  natural  enoogh ;  bat 
that  the  Lady  of  Eisenthurm  should  quail  before  Counsellor 
KnipperdoUing  is  quite  another  thing ;  and  if  it  be  posi'iUe 
for  an  Eisenthurm  so  to  forget  himself,  it  never  was  the  wiy 
with  the  Lords  of  Greiffenklau,  whose  .blood  flows  \a  xkj 
veins.  They  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  mixing  with, 
far  less  of  bending  to,  burgesses  and  citizens." 

"  Oh,  Walburga !"  exclaimed  lutta,  falling  into  a  cliair, 
and  covering  her  faco  with  her  hands. 

**  Well  may  you  be  ashamed,  and  firightcned,  who  We 
brought  this  proud  woman  under  my  roof  to  insult  me  !*' 
said  KnipperdoUing,  turning  savagely  on  his  wife ;  for  he 
was  cowed,  despite  all  his  eflbrts  to  conceal  it,  by  Walburga's 
manner,  and  no  less,  perhaps,  by  an  incipient  sternness  tliat 
was  gradually  contracting  the  straight,  severe  brows  of  the 
Lord  of  Eisenthurm. 

"Come,  Walburga,"  said  the  Knight,  in  a  kinder  and 
warmer  tone  than  he  had  used  for  some  time  towards  her, 
**  let  us  remove  to  our  own  house.  It  is  lal« ;  we  only  iVb- 
turb  our  friends.  Good  night,  Counsellor;  and  you,m«iain," 
said  he,  approaching  lutta  with  more  respect  than  uao^i 
"  take  some  rest,  you  wUl  need  it."  So  saying,  the  Knight 
took  his  boy  from  bis  wife's  arms,  and  left  the  room.  Wal- 
burga flew  to  her  little  daughter,  and  dragging  the  bulhali* 
awakened  chUd  along  with  her,  followed  her  husband. 

"  There  goes  the  paragon  of  friendship !"  exclaimed  Rnip» 
pcrdolling,  bitterly ;  "  not  content  with  grossly  outragia; 
your  husband  to  your  face,  she  flounces  out  of  the  room,  vith* 
out  so  much  as  knowing  or  oaring  how  I  may  resent  btr 
conduct  upon  you." 

"  Upon  me !"  said  lutta,  **  Upon  me  I  I  cannot  see 
wherein  I  have  ofiended." 

"  Not  see,  truly !  Is  it  not  you  that  have  brought  yw 
foolish,  stuck-up  woman  into  this  house  ?  and  that  when  ua 
must  have  known  her  and  her  insolence  well  enovgh  f  B*i'. 
they  are  all  thus — ^like  the  cats — purring  and  pUyful,  until 
you  trust  yourself  to  their  caresses,  when  their  cla«  are 
turned  on  you,  and  tear  your  \eiy  breast  open.  Thu5ha>^ 
they  ever  shown  themselves  towards  us  burghers,  tlw  one 
day  fair,  and  twenty  times  foul  spoken  nobility.  Somelvmts 
for  convenience-sake,  stooping  to  us,  to  fly  at  us  the  moaMs* 
we  are  needed  no  more.  Thus  have  I  ever  found  them  at 
the  Bishop's  Court — sneering,  in  their  i^orance  and  pri^* 
at  men  twenty  times  their  superiors  in  intellect,  and  not  i 
jot  less  courageous  than  themselves.  I  hecame  the  Bishop » 
antagonibt,  because  slighted,  humiliated  by  them.  I  ^^ 
became  their  bitterest  enemy.  Yes,  I  haTe  sworn  to  repsf 
every  sneer  flung  at  tho  Town-CounciUman,  hy  a  blow  sixuA 
at  their  hearts  or  thcit  privileges.  Every  sromful  ^* 
every  curl  of  the  lip  shall  be  paid  ibr»  and  richly  too ;  anJ 
you — ^you  have  dared  to  bring  this  upon  me !" 

"  You  are  not  fair  to  any  of  us,"  ftid  lutta,  intklly.  *  Y\f- 
member,  you  struck  the  first  blow,  by  aiding  with  Gcrtrwl* 
against  the  Lady  Walburga.     She  but  retaliates;  Int  6^* 
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can  never  hurt  your  vanity  half  so  deeply  as  you  have  grounded 
her  heart." 

"  Say  you  so  I  I  am  glad  to  hear  it ;  but  we  are  not 
qnits  yet,  I  can  tell  you  and  her.  Go  to  I  AVhat  have  you 
been  about  tins  evening!"  ho  said,  abruptly,  approaching 
tbc  little  table,  yet  strewn  with  playthings  and  sweetmeats. 
**  Making  a  fool  of  yourself  as  usual,  and  fawning  on  those 
who  would  spurn  Dame  Knipperdoiling  to-morrow,  if  •  . 
but  it  matters  not."  So  saying,  in  his  fury  he  overthrew, 
tossed  about,  and  kicked  to  pieces,  all  the  innocent  instru- 
ments of  so  much  innocent  pleasure.  "  There,"  said  he,  as 
he  stamped  on  the  fVagments — *'  there !  I  wish  these  toys 
were  the  hearts  of  the  proud  nobles,  who  dare  to  look  down 
from  their  castle-towers  with  scorn  on  us  poor  townsmen.  I 
wish" 

*•  Bemhard,"  said  Tutta,  throwing  a  sorrowful  look  at 
tlic  broken  objects — **  Bemhard,  if  the  pride  of  the  great  be 
a  sin,  think  you  the  hate  of  the  humble  is  not  one  in  the 
evi'S  of  the  Lord?" 

"  Don't  attempt  to  preach  I"  the  Counsellor  furiously  ex- 


claimed, coming  close  up  to  her ;  "  you  know  I  won't  bear 
it.  Go  to  bed,  minion  I — what  should  you,  or  such  as  you, 
he  to  me,  or  the  like  of  me?  selfish,  silly  woman,  incapable 
alike  of  feeling  pride  in  my  success,  of  sharing  my  views, 
of  understanding  my  opinions,  or  of  resenting  my  wrongs. 
Go  I  we  have,  henceforth,  nothing  in  common." 

Accustomed  to  her  husband's  violence,  not  to  say  brutality, 
which,  careftilly  veiled  from  others,  had  'but  too  constantly 
weighed  upon  her,  with  habitual  meeknesj^,  Jutta  left  the 
room,  aware  that  her  presence  would  only  irritate  her  hus- 
band to  madness ;  but  she  did  not  seek  her  bed,  knowing 
that,  after  the  events  of  the  night,  rest  must  fly  her  pillow. 
She  foresaw  the  darkest  storms  gathering  over  the  devoted 
heads  of  herself  and  her  friends — nay,  of  all  the  honest,  the 
noble-minded  in  the  city.  She  felt  that  the  pale  joys  that 
yet  remained  to  her  sad  life  were  scattered  and  cast  away, 
like  their  fugitive  emblem,  the  Christmas-tree.  She  felt  the 
approach  of  fate  by  an  instinctive  revelation,  and  prepared 
all  her  strength  to  meet  and  supiwrt  the  shock,  since  it  was 
beyond  her  power  to  avert  it. 


(To  be  continued,) 

[The  titi©  *•  AnabaT'tiBta,"  applied  in  thU  tale  to  a  snct  of  German  Comrannists,  who  wcro  eharfircd  with  jfreat  excesses,  doee  not  in  any 
wtj  eonoeci  them  with  any  of  Uie  now  very  numerous  Baptiat  oommunioim.  The  principles  of  the  Geiiuan  fanatics  who  adopled  that 
title  At  the  period  referred  lo  in  iho  preceding;  pages,  wore  thoroughly  loose  and  immoral.  Their  conduct  was  extrpiiiely  violent.  Th*«ir 
proceedings  were  moit  uinoyiog  to  tbo  reformers  of  that  day;  and  were  directed  against  them  with  the  atmost  bittemeM.~£D.  T.  M.] 


THE   MEMORY   OF   THE   PAST. 


Thx  night  which  wrapped  the  sullen  fell. 
And  lulled  the  town  in  seeming  death. 
No  footfall  broke— no  clanging  boll, 
And  o'en  the  night-wind  held  her  breath. 
Till  when  the  stillest  hour  had  sway. 
And  all  its  sncred  influence  shed. 
When  musio-like,  an  earlier  day 
Brought  waking  to  a  slumberoi's  bed. 

So  clear,  though  slow,  tlio  strain  arose, 
So  soft,  tliough  quick,  the  sleeper  woke, 
7'hat  waking  was  itself  repose, 
It  but  prolonged  the  dream  it  broke  ; 
With  every  note  that  nursed  his  mood. 
The  tide  of  years  seemed  ebbing  fast. 
Till  the  bare  channel,  ruin-strewed, 
Gavo  back  the  memory  of  the  past. 

••  Oh  !  often  in  my  hours  of  pride," 

IIo  said,  *'  I've  sought  these  thoughts  to  quell, 

And  even  deemed  that  if  the  tide 

Of  Iiethe  flowed  for  roe  'twere  well ; 

As  if  the  past  some  phantom  were 

I  dared  not  to  myself  avow. 

Or  some  dark  shade  of  bygone  care. 

Whoso  presence  shamed  thu  happier  now." 

'*  Is  then  the  future  in  thy  dreams 

So  bright  tliat  there  thy  thounjhts  would  dwell  ? 

Or  else  the  golden  present  teems 

With  joys  thou  canst  not  court  too  wcUf 


0  fool!  go  back,  in  deep  regret. 
Kneel  at  the  altar  of  the  pa»t. 
And  own  the  joys  thou  wouldst  forget 
Have  been  thy  best — may  bo  thy  last. 

'*  Are  these  all  nought— these  things  to  shun  ? 
The  home  where  childhood  wept  and  knelt, 
The  few  unselfish  deeds  thou'st  done, 
The  thousands  thou  bast  known  and  felt? 
The  act  of  love  too  lately  learned, 
Tho  watchful  toil,  tho  prayerful  tear, 
So  ill-dcservcd — so  ill-returned, 
It  wrings  the  heart  to  name  them  here  ? 

"  The  book  that  nursed  thy  waking  dream. 
And  hopes,  as  false  as  flattering,  gave. 
The  copse,  tho  lane,  the  wooded  stream. 
Where  first  the  swimmer  struck  tho  wave- 
All  these  aro  thine,  as  in  the  hour 
Of  living  presence,  so  to-day. 
liCt  fortune  on  tho  future  lour — 
It  cannot  tear  tho  past  away. 

"  As  in  that  hour  ?  ay  more— for  ne'er 
Such  charms  appenred  in  sweetest  things. 
As  stealing  through  the  midni2ht  air. 
This  music  o'er  their  memory  ttings  ; 
Like  thoso  suit  notes,  tho  loved  scenes  are. 
Which  fond  i-einembnince  bids  arise. 
Though  sweet  tho  strain,  more  sweet  by  far 
Tho  conscious  silence  when  it  dies." 

11.  M.  A. 


SONNET. 

WRITIEX   ON   REAniXO  TENNTSON*S    "  rRINCESS." 


AuAix  from  out  the  hidden  world  of  mind 
New  space  is  brought  that  glories  in  the  light: 
Tho  Woman's  Acadame  all  golden  bright ; 
A  region  fair,  of  sweetest  Shakspeare's  kind, 
Which  Shakspearo'8  self  might  own;  or  the  old,  blind, 
Contemned  bard  of  the  Empcrenl  flight. 
Who  sang  how  rose  tho  world  from  Ancient  Night: 


But  feared  an  age  too  late,  and  olimo  unkind— 
O,  never  late,  nor  for  the  "  audience  lew," 

But  forth  for  millions  such  fair  leaves  are  spread  I 
Out  from  receding  Night,  all  bright  with  dew. 

Such  bloom  before  us  in  advance  is  sped — 
Eden  its  glory  hastens  to*  renew — 

In  Woman's  equal  rank  established. 

KlCHARO  HOWIZX. 
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POLITICAL  FLY  LEAVES  FROM  GERMANY* 


The  German  Michel  has  appeared  to  the  British 
John  Bull  at  various  times,  under  various  Avatars. 
I^ot  to  mention  tho  ancient  barharico-heroic  mani- 
festations of  the  Tent — manifestations,  indeed,  that 
occurred  previous  to  the^xistenceof  the  Englishman, 
properly  so  called,  and  which  concern  us  nothing — 
'we  have  had,  in  these  j-ecent  times,  Germans  of  many 
descriptions,  made,  not  only  as  we  islanders  are  apt 
to  imagine  (like  the  French),  **  for  the  amusement  of 
the  English,"  hut  for  some  higher  purpose  also,  no 
doubt.  AVe  have  had,  for  instance,  tho  theological 
German,  full  of  vigour  and  fire,  in  Martin  Luther;  cold 
as  ice,  and  rigid  as  iron,  in  tho  Caloos  and  tho  Clera- 
nitz  of  post-Lutheran  orthodoxy ;  inquisitive,  specu- 
lative, and  sceptical,  in  the  modern  Neologian.  Nearly 
akin  to  him  is  tho  philologer,  or  tho  scholarly  Ger- 
man, generally  tho  ponderous  architect  of  dictionaries 
in  folio,  and  grammars  in  quarto,  erudite  editor  of  old 
codicis  that  few  read,  and  investigator  into  old  lan- 
guages that  none  understand.  Then  we  have  the 
philosophic  German,  a  comprehensive  and  all-har- 
monising Leibnitz,  a  subtle  and  piercing  Kant,  a 
Schelling  all  the  world,  and  a  Fichte  all  himself. 
Then  the  imaginative  German,  a  reinless  sweeper  of 
the  ample  fields  of  space  and  time,  in  all  directions, 
and  a  free  dealer  with  the  devil  in  all  shapes,  from  a 
blue-bottle  fly  to  a  river  horse.  Further  we  have, 
and  wo  know  familiarly,  the  sentimental  German, 
with  a  novel  in  one  hand,  and  a  pocket-pistol  in  the 
other,  weeping  frequent  tears  over  Butterkrod  and 
Sauerhrautf  creeping  languidly  through  moon-lit 
glades  and  silent  cloisters,  unshecting  the  pious 
ghosts  of  the  middle  ages,  and  marching  them  un- 
comfortably through  the  profane  streets  of  modern 
Vienna  and  Berlin  ;  and,  akin  to  him,  wo  have  the 
mystagogic  German,  the  diviner  of  delicate  spirits, 
tho  potent  master  of  magnetic  maids,  that  read  books 
with  the  pit  of  their  stomachs,  and  see  further 
through  a  stone-wall  than  other  people  can  do  through 
a  telescope.  AW  these,  and  many  moro  Avatars  that 
might  be  named,  John  Bull  has  for  some  time  been 
sufficiently  familiar  with;  but  there  is  another  Ava- 
tar, of  which  he  hitherto  knoMs  little  or  nothing,  the 
most  recent,  perhaps  the  most  serious  of  all,  and  one 
that  must  be  seriously  studied — we  mean  the  politi- 
cal German.  The  great  preparatory  blast  of  Ger- 
man nationality,  that  in  the  famous  1813  startled  the 
plains  of  Leipzig  with  its  terrible  blaze  for  three 
whole  days,  is  now  swelling  out  into  a  continuous 
organ  peal  ;  the  "  holy  Reman  Empire"  is  about  to 
be,  perhaps  already  is,  resuscitated;  the  imperial 
tricolor  —  not  tho  gay  French  ribbon,  which  has 
been  so  prostituted,  but  the  grandeur  of  black,  red, 
and  gold — is  fluttering  on  the  breasts  of  political 
students  in  Vienna,  and  citizen  policemen  in  Berlin ; 
and  if  you  think  all  this  is  no  serious  matter,  at 


least  of  no  practical  concernment  to  us,  consult  the 
Baltic  merchants  in  tho  good  town  of  Kingston-npon- 
Hull,  and  they  will  tell  you  some  things  that,  if  you 
are  not  too  sublime  for  ledgers  and  log-booka,  may 
demand  digestion. 

Paris  has  hitherto  been  tho  great  centre  of  poli- 
tical movement  in  Europe ;  and  Frankfort,  with  its 
snug  board  of  red-tapists  and  protocol-framers,  has 
been  almost  entirely  overlooked.      Deservedly  so, 
also,  we  must  say ;  but  whatever  Frankfort  might 
decree,  in  fitful  blasts  of  barren  east  wind,  they  knew 
little  of  Germany,  who  looked  for  the  political  soul  of 
Germany  there :  it  was  in  the  secret  workings  of  the 
wise-hearted  patriots  of  Baden  and  Wurtembcrg, 
and  in  the  memories  of  all  the  great  and  good  vho 
had  been  deeply  stirred  by  the  eventful  ltJl3,  tliat 
the  future  political  life  of  Germany  lay  hid.    Poli- 
tical men  were  wise  not  to  look  for  tho  outburst  of 
any  great  political  movement  from  Frankfort ;  the 
historical  eye  was  fixed,  wisely,  on  the  pillars  of 
smoke  that,  from  time  to  time,  rose  ominously  from 
the  fermenting  crater  on  the  banks  of  the  Seme;  but 
whosoever  thought  that  there  was  no  political  life  in 
broad  Deutschland,  because  there  was  no  political 
movement,  actual  or  possible,  among  the  board  of 
diplomatists  at  Frankfort,  saw  only  the  superficial 
crust  of  German  society,  and,  with  purblind  vision, 
mistook,  on  that  mere  crust,  a  little  artificial  green 
paint  for  natural  growing  grass.     The  English  stu- 
dent, also,  of  Gorman  literature,  busied  in  triramiiig 
afresh  tho  rich  artistical  arabesques  of  Goethe— in 
ballooning  grandly  over  the  florid  tropic  vegetation 
of  Jean  Paul  Richter — ^in  taking  tho  measure  of  the 
universe  with  the  compasses  of  transcendental  lo^ 
supplied  by  a  Hegel — this  man  also,  though  knowini 
much  of  German  tilings,  mistook  the  matter  sadly, 
when  he  taught  us  that  the  Germans  were  esscntialiy 
a  nation  of  mere  thinkers,  capable  of  IcamedK  in* 
vestigating,  and  curiously  discussing,  history;  butms, 
like  tho  Englishman  and  the  old  Iloman,  of  acting 
it.    Since  the  sorrowful  peace  of  AVestpholia,  indt^ed. 
(in  1648,  exactly  200  years  ago,)  gcneral^Deutsch- 
land  had  not  appeared  w^ith  recognition  on  the  grand 
platform  of  European  politics  ;  but,  instoad  of  tJiat 
venerable  name,  we  had  only  a  waning  house  of 
Hapsburg,  and  a  crescent  house  of  Hohenzollem.  aad 
a  conglomeration  of  infinitesimal  princes  and  prin'^'^- 
lings,  stuck  up  in  the  centre  of  Europe  like  ninc-picN 
to  be  knocked  down  by  tho  French.     But  it  requires 
more  than  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  years  to  a^'i" 
ite  the  recollections  of  a  people  of  forty  millioDi; 
and  an  old  nationality  is  as  obstinate  to  die  soroc- 
times  as  an  old  church.     Accordingly,  no  man  bsJ 
reason  to  be  surprised,  if  the  utter  prostration  ^ 
Prussia,  by  the  battle  of  Jena  in  1806,  was  followed 
by  a  resurrection,  not  of  Prussian  merely,  but  « 


•  (I.)  DeutschlHnd  iind  Friedrich  Wilhelin  IV. ;  von  J.  V.  Rndowitz;  2to  Anfl«gc;  Hamburg.  1848.  (2,)  Secbs  Tteo^ 
lo2ii»ch-poliiische  Volks  reden  ;  vou  David  Friodrich  btraiiss.  Stuitjsnrt  wnd  Tubingen,  I«i«.  (3.)  Die  I>eiil8che  Butt*> 
vprfMiisunff,  nnd  ihr  ligenthiunliclics  Vorholtniss  zu  den  Verfassunj^en  England«  una  der  Vereinigtcn  Stnatcn  von  Chmtni 
KhiI  Jofiias  Bunscn,  der  IMiilosopljie  und  der  Ilccthe  Doctor  ;  Frankfort  nm  Main,  1848.  (4,)  D.i«  fcrjiiogie oder  Ti«In*ir 
dns  xn  TcrjunRendo  Deutsclilniid ;  von  C.  M.  Sondf.    Bonn,  184«.    (5.)  linnden  lleforra  Deataches  PariiaiMat*  m^A  Ihi««k9- 


Kericht;  vou  Dr.  Ucinrich  Zipfl,  Professor  des  JStaatrichts  an  der  Aniversital  Heidelberg,    llcidelbcr^,  IWa 
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German  feeling,  as  potent  as  had  existed  in  the 
famous  dajs  of  Charlemagne — ^in  the  days  of  the 
Othos,  the  Henrys,  and  the  Fredericks,  wlien  Deutsch- 
land  was  looked  on  with  admiration  as  the  champion 
of  Europe,  against  tlio  Moor  on  one  side  and  the  Han 
on  the  other ;  and  when  the  lordly  Pope  of  Rome 
could  make  no  prouder  earthly  boast,  than  that  his 
stirrup  had  once  been  held  by  a  Swabian  Barbarossa. 
It  is  good  for  great  nations,  as  for  great  saints,  to  be 
afflicted.  The  ambition  of  Edward  I.  laid  Scotland 
low,  only  that  it  might  be  raised  in  patriotic  con- 
sciuudness  by  a  Wallace,  and  planted  on  the  foundation 
of  an  assured  nationality  by  a  Bruce.  So  Napoloon, 
when  he  struck  old  Deutschland  with  these  terrible 
blows  at  Wagram  and  Glaci,  did  not  bind  the  impo- 
tent, as  ho  vainly  imagined,  but  only  startled  the 
sleeper.  From  that  moment  to  the  present,  there 
has  been  a  cry  of  resuscitated  nationality  in  Gcr- 
mauy,  from  the  Eyder  to  the  Danube,  that  will  not 
be  choked  ;  and  this  voice  is  even  now  making  itself 
audible,  in  accents  hard  to  be  understood  by  uniniti- 
ated Europe;  and  amid  the  struggling  voices,  that 
are  able  at  first  to  achieve  more  distinct  utterance, 
we  discern  above  the  rest,  pre-eminent,  these  two— 
coxsTiTCTiONAL  FREEDOM  fw  the  sevevol  members; 
NATIONAL  UNITY  for  the  whole  body. 

In  order  that  our  English  readers,  accustomed 
hitherto  to  point  their  ears  only  at  the  report  of  Pari- 
sian thunder,  may  be  enabled  to  receive  a  living  im- 
pression from  the  rush  of  political  life  that  is  now 
(baking  the  long- stagnant  air  of  Germany,  we  have 
thought  we  could  do  nothing  better  than  spread  be- 
fore them  a  few  of  those  flying  leaves  of  political 
appeal  that  are  now  leaping  forth  from  all  brains  in 
Germany,  like  children  from  the  womb  of  the  barren, 
wondrously.       Political  pamphlets  from  Germany ! 
Verily,  the  thing  sounds  strange.      A  treatise  on 
the  benefits  of  free  trade  by  the  celestial  eye  of  China, 
or  on  the  rights  of  capitalists  by  Louis  Blanc,  would 
not  sound  stranger.     Heretofore,  in  Germany,  all 
sorts  cf  ponderous  publications  were  tolerated  and 
approved  ;  recondite  folios  on  all  histories,  specially 
the  pre- Adamite  and  the  ante-Noahidian ;  subtle  dis- 
eections  of  all  political  constitutions,  specially  the 
constitution  of  Rome  before  Romulus,  and  the  theory 
of  Jewish  legislation  before  Moses  ;  devout  inquiries 
into   the  forigin  of  all  religions,   specially   of  the 
"niytho"   of  the  Trojan  war  before  the  laying  of 
L^da'*  egg^  and  of  the  old  Roman  creed  before  the 
birth  of  Numa  Pompilius.     The  German  mind  for 
the  last  fifty  years  has  laboured  after  a  truly  Hercu- 
lean fashion  with  the  laborious-piled  fruits  of  this 
far< sought  curiousness.     But  a  political  pamphlet — 
a  short,  direct,  unencumbered  address  on  a  practical 
mutter  of  public  interest,  lying  directly  before  honest 
^lichers  noso— this  was  an  exhibition  of  the  powers 
of  **  articulate  speaking  man"  not  to  be  tolerated 
within  the  glance  of  the  young  Prussian  eye,  or  the 
snitT  of  the  old  Austrian  nose.    A  political  pamphlet 
might  appear  once  in  ten  years  perhaps ;  but  the 
penalty  was  certain — a  residence  in  Spandau,  or  the 
Spielberg,  or  a  trip  to  the  back  woo<ls  in  the  far 
West,  as  many  a  sad  history  of  broken  hearts  and 
blighted  hopes  from  the  year  1815  downwards  but 
too  openly  testifies.     Now,  however,  the  strange  si- 
leuce  U  mddonly  brokQn-^th©  profcsaor  bccpines  ft 


parliamentary  orator,  the  book  becomes  a  spocsli, 
and  the  folio  dictionary  dwindles  to  a  pocket  pam* 
phlet  of  thirty-two  pages.  We  hail  the  metamor- 
phosis. Henceforth  German  speculations  are  like  to 
be  more  practical,  German  wit  less  lumbering,  Ger- 
man sentences  less  perplexed,  and  German  booksi  of 
all  kinds  (for  we  hope  the  Germans  may  still  remain 
par  excellence  book-makers)  more  comfortable  to  bo 
read.  , 

The  pamphlets  which  stand  at  the  bottom  of  our 
page  are  calculated  to  give  a  very  favourable  idoa 
of  the  political  capacity  of  the  German  mind.  They 
have  no  lack  of  fire,  vigour,  and  the  impulse  of  a 
concentrated  charge  on  a  given  point,  without  which 
an  effective  pamphlet  is  impossible  ;  but  they  are 
also  remarkable  for  a  tone  of  sober  Conservatism  and 
self-imposed  moderation,  with  which  pamphlets,  as 
light-winged  fugitive  existences,  too  often  think  they 
may  be  allowed  to  dispense.  This  is  no  more  indeed 
than  what  we  hod  reasoh  to  expect  from  so  serious 
and  meditative,  so  well  instructed  and  systematically 
drilled  a  country  as  Geimany  ;  but  political  lessons 
are  the  last  and  the  most  difiicnlt  that  a  well-edu- 
cated man  has  to  Icai-n  ;  and  a  few  extravagant 
flights  and  eccentric  wheels  might  well  have  boon 
forgiven  in  the  young  eagle  when  first  let  loose  from 
the  bars  of  its  academic  cage.  The  Germans,  how- 
ever, in  their  now  political  Avatar,  seem  to  start 
into  life  like  a  panoplied  Pallas  from  the  brain  of  Ju- 
piter. The  fact  is,  as  we  have  already  indicated, 
they  have  been  undergoing  a  serious  political  educa- 
tion in  secret  ever  since  the  year  1800 ;  and  their 
stout  Saxon  temper  is  much  more  capable  of  receiv- 
ing such  disciplino  with  benefit  than  the  explosive 
wit  of  their  Celtic  neighbours  beyond  the  Rhine. 
Of  this  our  readers  shall  now  judge. 

The  first  extract  which  we  shall  make  is  from  the 
pamphlet  entitled  "  Germany  and  Frederick  William 
IV.,*'  which  is,  in  substance,  a  defence  of  the  King 
of  Prussia,  and  especially  of  his  conduct  during  tho 
late  important  movements  in  Berlin.  In  these  his 
recent  doings,  many  persons  seem  to  look  upon  him 
as  a  clever  comedian  suddenly  assuming  a  new  part, 
while  to  other  eyes  he  appears  even  more  trivial,  as 
a  wisp  of  straw  whirled  aloft  by  the  hasty  rush 
of  events  ;  but  Von  Radowitz,  the  author  of  this 
pamphlet,  which  public  approval  has  now  sanctioned 
by  the  call  for  a  second  edition,  makes  it  clear  that 
the  conduct  of  the  monarch,  in  putting  himself,  as  ho 
did,  at  the  head  of  the  new  German  movement,  was 
not  a  forced  conversion  or  a  momentary  whim,  but 
the  swift  launching  of  a  bark  which  had  for  many 
years  been  waiting  for  a  tide.  In  the  appendix  to 
this  pamphlet  there  is  printed  a  remarkable  memo- 
rial, dated  Berlin,  November  20,  1847,  in  which, 
after  shortly  sketching  the  history  of  the  German 
Diet  since  its  constitution  in  1815  to  Uie  present 
time,  a  plan  of  reform  is  proposed,  altogether  in  the 
spirit,  and  comprising  most  of  the  details,  of  the 
present  movement.  This  memorial,  the  pamphleteer 
certifies,  was  read  and  entirely  approved  (durchweg 
geneJimigt)  by  the  Prussian  monarch,  three  months 
before  tho  February  revolution  of  the  French  ;  a 
most  important  fact,  both  as  explaining  the  future 
conduct  of  the  king,  and  as  showing  fi-om  what  truly 
German  depths  (no  superficial  ripple  of  Gallic  sym* 
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pathy)  the  recent  surges  of  public  life  in  Grermanj 
have  proceeded.  The  historic  sketch  of  the  Grennan 
Diet  is  as  follows : — 

*|  With  re^rd  to  the  history  of  the  German  Confederation, 
it  is  8affietentl^  well  known  under  what  ioflaonces  this  new 
form  of  the  pohtical  life  of  our  country  comes  into  existenoe. 
The  convention  of  Kiel,  and  tbo  arrangements  with  the  States 
of  Southern  Germany  connected  therewith,  had,  at  the  very 
first  ontset,  rendered  the  erection  of  an?  sound  and  beneficial 
political  structure  for  the  common  good  of  Germany  impossi- 
ble. To  restore  the  enc[ine  was  considered  impracticable, 
while  no  other  form  for  the  organic  articulation  of  so  various 
«  congeries  was  pointed  out.  In  this  difficulty,  the  abstract 
idea  of  a  confederation  of  states  was  assumed  as  a  basis,  and 
the  idea  of  the  independence  and  parity  of  all  the  German 
Governments  was  made  fandamentnl ;  but  no  attempt  was 
made  to  grapple  with  the  practical  difficuldei  which  belong  to 
every  such  association,  if  it  is  to  be  more  than  a  form.  Instead 
of  settling  imperative  forms  of  procedure  beforehand,  every- 
thing was  left  to  be  settled  by  those  very  parties  who  were 
most  interested  in  defeating  the' whole  experiment. 

"  The  first  period  of  the  history  of  the  Confederation,  which 
extends  from  its  birth,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  to  the? 
years  1820-3,  is  characterised  by  the  unconcealed  prominence 
of  the  principle  of  independence  on  the  part  of  each  particular 
government.  Suspicion,  sometimes  real,  sometimes  only  pre- 
tended, against  the  views  of  the  two  great  powers,  was  every- 
where at  work.  The  petty  parade  of  sovereignty,  the  miser- 
able relic  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Bhine  prostrated  by  the 
hand,  and  paralysed  by  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  seemed  to  delight 
Itself  in  resuscitation.  In  particular,  the  South-German 
Btates  showed  a  manifest  desire  to  club  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  an  equipoise  against  the  superiority  of  Austria 
and  Prussia.  To  effect  this,  they  threw  suspicion  on  every 
step  of  the  protecting  powers,  coquetted  with  every  ephemeral 
party-cry  of  the  hour,  and  endeavoured  to  form  connections 
abroad. 

*'  These  tendencies  to  dissolution  in  the  States  compos- 
ing the  Confederation  produced  a  sort  of  reaction,  to  which 
the  European  Congresses,  and  the  issue  of  the  Spanish  and 
Italian  wars,  mainly  contributed.  The  Fiual  Act  of  Vienna 
(Die  Wiener  Schlussacte  *)  has,  with  its  great  defects,  the 
merit  of  giving  a  sort  of  solution  to  many  questions  which  had 
previously  been  shoved  aside. 

"  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  dangers  of  ieparation  receded 
a  little  into  the  rear,  when  the  jealousy  oi  Austria  against 
Prussia  revived  with  such  strength  as  to  give  a  decided  cha- 
racter to  the  history  of  the  Confederation  for  the  years  that 
follow  up  to  the  year  1830.  This  opposition  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal members  shut  up  every  prospect  that  there  might  have 
been  of  the  general  interests  of  Germany  being  in  any  way 
promoted  by  the  Confederation.  This  was  naturally  followed 
by  the  rise  of  a  desire  to  do  for  Germany,  by  means  of  special 
unions,  what  the  Confederation  had  shown  itself  unable  to 
realise.  Of  this  feeling  the  growth  of  the  Zolherein  (Cus- 
toms' Union)  is  the  great  proof.  Of  this  far-reaohing  anomaly 
iu  the  federate  life  of  Germany,  the  commercial  advantages 
have  been  sufficiently  celebrated :  its  political  significance  is 
by  no  means  to  be  overlooked.  It  was  the  first  rent  made  in 
the  work  of  1810 — the  first  declaration  that  Germany  had 
begun  to  despair  of  being  able  to  infuse  into  it  an^  real  vitality. 

•*  The  year  1830  and  the  revolution  of  July  might  have  ex- 
ercised the  most  beneficial  influences  on  the  Confederation. 
The  immediate  effect  of  it  was  to  bring  Austria  again  nearer 
to  Prussia,  and  to  convince  the  smaller  states  of  the  danger 
of  their  isolation^two  important  matters — one  of  internal, 
the  other  of  external  policy.  The  matter  of  Brunswick  and 
the  matter  of  Luxemburg  were  immediately  presented,  in  the 
settling  of  both  of  which  the  Confederation  might  have  shown 
emphatically  what  it  was  to  Germany,  and  what  it  wns  to  £u- 
To^;  but  the  answer  to  both  of  the  problems  thus  mised  was, 
as  is  well  known,  of  the  most  lamentable  description  ;  and 
the  Confederation,  in  public  opinion,  was  now  doomed.  To 
counteract  the  movements  in  various  parts  of  Germany  that 
arose  from  the  infection  of  the  French  Revolution,  nothing 
positive  was  done  by  the  Diet ;  theur  whole  wisdom  consisted 


•  Of  this  Act,  supplementary  to  the  general  Act  of  Confede- 
ration, passed  in  1820,  Menzel,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Ger- 
mans,'* gives  the  following  account : — "  Its  principal  drift  was 
to  prevent  the  Parliaments  of  the  provincial  states  from  exer- 
cismg  any  influence  in  matters  of  general  German  interest, 
and  to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  princes  as  opposed  to 
their  Parliaments,  by  interposing  the  guarantee  of  the  Diet" 
— an  enactment,  therefore,  that  may  fairly  serve  as  a  speci- 
men of  all  that  the  Diet,  under  the  infiuonce  of  Prince  Mct- 
temicb,  did  for  Germany. 


in  nn  obstinate  dinging  to  the  system  of  pareaegitiMi,»(niik' 
less  and  pitiful  attempt,  by  means  of  decreet  ofpoUee,  ofwn. 
sorsliip,  and  commissions  of  inquiry,  to  waid  off  a  da&g«r 
which  would  yield  only  to  a  display  of  vital  power,  sseh  «• 
Frankfort  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger  to.  The  comlwsi  w 
the  Diet  in  the  affairs  of  Hanover  is  the  Uwttnut  m  m 
baneful  system :  the  declaration  of  incompetency  m  nioU  a 
matter,  a  nmtter  so  deeply  affecting  the  public  law  of  Ger- 
many, nroduced  an  amount  of  public  odium,  the  conswiMwe* 
ofwhich  are  altogether  incnlcuUblc*  .    . 

"  The  year  1840  is  conoeqted  with  the  memory  «» *  ™^* 
the  tide  of  public  feeling  in  Germany,  such  as  codd  acareriy 
have  been  considered  possible.  Austria  and  the  imaUer 
German  States  could  not  withdraw  themselves  from  tmi 
mighty  influence.  The  voice  of  Prussia  found  an  mstin- 
taneous  ear,  and  a  great  advance  in  the  direction  of  our  «• 
ternal  defences  was  gained.  Of  all  this  the  memory  uyrt 
fresh,  but  the  fresh  memory  also  lives  too  soon.  These  noWe 
steps  in  advance  were  checked.  As  soon  as  the  P"^  "g^* 
ance  of  danger  was  passed,  every  thing  relapsed  unmediaiwy 
into  the  old  apathy,  into  a  deep-rooted  conviction  o^vxtput 
of  the  public,  U»at  nothing  i^ood  could  be  expected  from  tbt 
Diet.  In  the  smaller  States,  certainly,  some  hope  yet  iww. 
A  feeling  had  been  cherished  that  there  wcie  many  importam 
measures  called  for  by  the  several  divisions  of  Owmftn!^ 
which  an  impulse  could  be  given  effectively  on]y Xr!.^ 
lective  body  of  Germans;  hut  these  hopes  and  J^lw^'^ 
mained  without  trmt,  because  they  were  always  lw[^*5  %™ 
apprehension  that  any  interference  on  the  psr»of  w«iJi« 
might  tend  to  cut  down  unduly  the  powers  of  tho  parttcnuf 

^^"^™thi8  xnanner  has  arisen  the  lamcntoble  condia<m  rf 
the  Diet,  which  lies,  at  the  present  moment,  P^t^nJ,*®  «'*7 
seeing  eye.  To  the  question,  •  What  has  tho  German  Dietaooe. 
during  the  32  years  of  its  existence  (82  years  of  a  PW^wi. 
almost  unexampled,  peace),  for  the  stiwgtbenmg  and  «rf 
advancement  ofGermany  V  no  answer  is  possible.  The  injury 
hence  resulting  is  not  to  bo  reckoned.  Of  interesU  ©»«! 
material,  great  as  they  confessedly  arc,  we  need  say  DOtmar 
the  moral  injury,  the  effect  on  the  feeling  and  temper  «u» 
naUon,  is  momentous.  The  public  Ufe  of  the  present  tunrt 
has  concentrated  itself  almost  exclusively  on  the  mtertnii^ 
relation  of  Church  and  State.  The  most  potent "«««»«« 
the  day.  the  influences  of  nationality,  has  be«i  aUowed  w 
become  a  dangerous  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  enemie«  o 
public  order.  This  is  a  fact  which  must  bo  recogmsed  m 
accepted,  in  all  tho  sharpness  of  its  real  outline,  before  anyfls* 
can  pretend  to  have  cast  a  glance  of  insight  into  the  real  m- 
gers  of  the  times.  The  minds  of  all  Germans  are  at  the  pi^ 
sent  moment  possessed  by  a  longing  .iflor  a  Germany  strocj 
and  respected  abroad,  internally  sUble  and  hannonioui ;  w 
is  by  far  the  most  popular  and  the  most  powerful  thoogM  m 
now  animates  the  Teutonic  family.  Nay,  more ;  it  is  Uw  obij 
feeling  now  existing,  to  which  differences  of  m8toncsitraam». 
of  Church  and  of  State,  are  willing  to  subordinate  theBi«h« 
and  it  is,  for  this  reason,  the  only  bioad  foundation  on  wHirt* 
common  political  structure  for  Germany  can  be  r»i"^;J*: 
only  channel  into  which  the  devasteting  floodsof  party  vioJ«oc« 
can  with  safety  be  led.  Every  other  essay,  with  the  mews 
hitherto  at  our  commsnd,  with  the  forms  hitherto  usee, «" 
be  foimd  inadequate,  and  that  to  the  irreparable  low  «  ^' 
parties  concerned.  ^...^  - 

"  If  these  considerations  are  true  with  regard  to  uenB»y 
generally,  they  have  a  special  point  in  the  case  of  Pre*** 
This  country  has,  by  the  course  of  events,  risen  to  form  ot« 
of  the  great  European  pentarchy ;  and  the  position  thys« 
tained,  it  will  and  must  endeavour  to  maintain.  But,  wMt- 
ever  its  weight  be,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Prussu  w  a* 
present  state  of  isolation  is  not  in  a  condition  to  ^^^^''^J* 
influence  equal  to  that  exercised  by  each  of  the  other  !«* 
powers.  Only  in  the  closest,  and  most  intimato  unioo  wiw 
the  rest  of  Germany,  can  Prussia  find  the  necessary  cwai4^ 
ment  of  political  weight  which  it  requires.  That  Oerrfiaij 
be  strong  and  united,  this  is  for  Prussian  vital que«tion-iw 
first  condition  of  its  existenec.  In  this  view,  Ausiria  u  «» 
ated  very  difiisrently ;  it  is  connected  at  too  many  poiui*  vw 
the  great  political  world ;  it  is  too  far  removed  from  ^^^  ^ 
ate  German  interests  to  be  materially  aflTeeted  by  the  p«»« 
or  evil  condition  of  the  German  Confedermtion.     Oaly  • 


*  Tbe  Diet  was  composed  altogether  of  depaties  of  tiw  p»| 
ees.  Acting  in  the  spirit  of  their  msndate,  they  always  deew« 
themselves  incompetent  to  animadvert  on  even  the  /fww***' 
vasion  of  constitutional  right  by  the  prinoes,  while  tbe sh?»' 
est  murmur  by  one  of  the  people,  a  de/tnee  o/Hghi»  tJf^vttf 
guaranteed  by  the  Congreu  of  Fiemia,  w«s  iMtaiiiaiMiotf-7 
Visited  with  banishment  or  imprisonment*  Inslsfss  of  »wi 
kind  are  so  numerous,  that  it  would  be  idle  t«  part)ciilsR!«< 
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power  whtob  liandt  or  fidU  with  Germany  otn  exeroife  a 
laonl  weight  In  this  matter ;  tMi  is  felt  more  or  less  daily 
by  0Terj  man ;  and  such  a  moral  weight  will  Derer  be  exer- 
eiied  till  Prattia,  in  the  eonscionsoeM  that  it  ia  seeking  only 
the  good  of  tlie  whole,  oomea  boldly  forward,  and  seizes  the 
Rios  tbat  are  drag glioff  on  the  ^und.  What  is  required  is 
only  the  first  stroke  or  propalsion,  the  opening  of  the  path, 


oD  wbieby  being  onoe  entered,  Germany  may  expect  her  re- 
X«oersaoB;  when,  with  this  prinoiple  of  new  life  once 
ivakened,  the  mission  of  Prossia  is  fulfilled,  and  the  indis- 


pensable central  authority  in  the  Confederation  will  leceiTe 
id  eoffititutional  shape  by  the  free  agreement  of  all. 

"  We  baie  said  German  unity  has,  since  the  oreation  of  the 
Diet,  been  the  great  problem  for  Prussia  ;  it  u  a  problem 
aifo,  in  a  special  way,  proposed  for  the  solution  of  the  present 
nooareh.  The  King  of  Pmssia  requires,  more  than  eommon 
lorereijpis  at  the  preaent  juoeture,  the  oonfidence,  the  sym- 
pathy, the  enthusiasm  of  his  people.  Now  that  the  political 
and  eeelesiastical  parties  have  turned  into  a  waste  and  a 
vildemeu  the  field  of  his  best  and  purest  intentions,  there 
remains  for  him  now,  in  order  to  excite  these  feelings  in  the 
people,  but  one  lesonroe,  tIz.  that  he  should  unite  himself 
with  the  better  spirit  of  the  nation,  by  coming  boldly  forward 
as  the  champioii  of  their  political  interests  and  aapirations. 
The  king  must  win  Prussia  through  Germany;  and  this  be- 
comes a  doable  gain.  The  time  is  now  advanced  :  years 
bare  gone  bT — irrevocable  years— and  with  them  a  great  part 
of  tbe  possible  blessing  with  which  they  were  laden ;  every 
saoeeoding  season  unused  has  made  it  more  difficult  to  do 
that  which  at  first  had  been  achieved  with  ease ;  but  it  is 
not  yet  too  late.  The  urgent  hour,  perhaps  the  very  last 
moment  for  aotion,  baa  arrived." 

Of  the  correctness  of  the  Tiews  act  forth  in  this  do- 
foment*  alwayi  making  allowance  for  a  little  Prus- 
sian colour  in  the  tone,  the  most  superficial  retro- 
spect of  the  history  of  Europe  during  the  last  thirty 
jears  will  convince  the  reader.  Two  facts  cannot  he 
denied,  that  the  action  of  the  German  Diet  since 
181),  in  reference  to  Grerman  rights  and  interests, 
has  been  almost  entirely  negative  and  repressive — 
My  rather  counteractive— of  all  that  had  been  hoped 
on  the  hloody^  field  of  Leipzig,  and  promised  in  tho 
lolemn  eonclaTes  of  Vienna ;  and  that  the  only  grand 
national  measure  that  signalises  that  long  period  of 
pernicious  trifling,  the ^oZZt/«r«m,  or  Customs*  Union, 
was  a  product  of  the  voluntary  activity  and  subtle 
combinations  of  Prussia.*  This  power,  therefore,  it 
n-OQJd  appear,  had  previously  been  prevented  firom 
standing  forward  in  her  true  character,  as  the  cham- 
pion of  German  nationality,  mainly  by  the  over- 
iding  influence  of  Prince  Mettcmich  at  Frankfort ; 
bat  partly  also,  no  doubt,  by  timidity,  indecision, 
iod  want  of  honesty,  at  home.  No  sooner,  however, 
ras  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  huge  Austrian 
conglomerate  made  known  hy  electricity  shot  from 
'aris — no  sooner  was  the  curiously-woven  web  of 
Austrian  policy  snapt  asunder  hy  the  touch  of  a  fow 
indents,  and  the  weaver  thereof  sent  floating  away 
ato  the  Limbo  prepared  for  Louis  Philippe,  like  a 
host  before  the  crowingcock — than  the  army  of  wrens 
nd  titmice  that  had  bound  down  the  Prussian  eagle 
egan,  panic-smitten,  to  disperse ;  and  the  noble  bird 
>ared  aloft  in  the  proud  consciousness  of  a  long-pre 
leditated  and  unrighteously«-hindered  flight.  This 
,  at  least,  the  fairest  version  of'  the  matter  that 
m  he  given  for  the  King  of  Prussia-^  and  wo  he- 
i^ve,  with  *  few  abatements  in  matters  of  detail, 
ore  allied  to  the  ludicrous  than  the  suhlime,  it  is 


*  Menzel,  in  bis  history,  states,  that  the  first  germ  of  the 
AivtTrin  proceeded  from  the  poetical  King  of  Bavaria,  who 
..^  just  abdicated  ;  but  Prussia  adopted  the  pUu,and  carried 
cot.  In  the  present  argument,  the  only  point  of  eonse- 
ence  is,  that*  by  whomsoever  originated,  it  was  altogether 
natter  of  Tolontaiy  Association,  (tnd  not  sanctioned  by  the 
ti. 


not  very  far  from  the  truth.  But,  as  men  will 
judge,  public  characters  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
estimated  always  hy  the  attained  results  of  their 
conduct,  never  hy  their  imagined  intents  ;  and, 
therefore,  the  poor  King  of  Prussia,  instead  of  the 
enterprising  leader  of  the  German  people,  is  apt  to 
appear,  in  certain  recent  events,  rather  as  the  slave 
of  tho  Berlin  mob.  Perhaps,  with  all  his  wisdom, 
various  accomplishments,  and  pure  intentions,  he 
may  want  some  quality  of  mind  necessary  for  tho 
prince  who  would,  in  those  tin^s,  either  originate  or 
control  a  great  national  movement.  He  may,  how- 
ever, he  serviceable  in  many  capacities,  now  that 
the  movement  he  contemplated  is  fairly  on  foot ;  and 
Dr.  Strauss,  as  we  shall  see  in  our  next  extract,  was, 
three  months  ago,  willing  to  confer  on  him  that 
high  dignity  which  now  graces  the  good  Austrian 
Archduke  John. 

Having  heard  the  testimony  of  Prussia,  tho  next 
voice  which  we  shall  call  to  give  utterance  to  the 
new  cry  of  German  Unity  is  from  Wurtemherg  ;  a 
state  which  was  always  famous  for  the  tenacity  with 
which,  even  in  the  most  unfavourable  times  of 
French  influence,  it  clung  to  the  good  old  German 
custom  of  popular  parliaments.  Of  this  state,  David 
Frederick  Strauss,  the  notable  neologian,  is  a  citi- 
zen ;  and  having  been  invited  to  stand  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  his  native  towu,Ludwigsburg,  in  the  new 
German  parliament,  by  a  deputation  of  its  respect- 
able citizens,  he  accordingly  presented  himself,  but 
was  rejected.  To  his  political  confession  of  faith 
no  objections  appear  to  have  been  made,  but  the 
odour  of  his  theological  heterodoxy  was  too  strong. 
Even  in  latitudinarian  Germany,  it  was  found  that 
politics  could  not  readily  he  altogether  separated 
from  religion.  Betumed,  not  unwillingly,  to  his  pri- 
vate life  and  his  biblical  meditations.  Dr.  Strauss 
forthwith  gave  to  the  printer  the  six  "Thoologico- 
Political  Popular  Addresses,**  which  he  had  deliver- 
ed in  the  short  period  of  his  unfortunate  parliamen* 
tary  perambulations ;  and  from  one  of  tbcse,  deliver- 
ed before  the  electors  of  Ludwigsburg,  on  the  17th 
April  last,  we  translate  the  following  extract : — 

"  I  believe,  indeed,  that  if  some  will  only  dnly  consider  the 
matter,  and  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
prevailing  mania,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  not  so  dtflicuU  to  clisco- 
ver  what  It  is  that  Oermnnv  at  this  present  moment  sunda  in 
need  of.  Were  it  permissible  to  apply  a  scriptural  precept  to 
matters  political,  the  Germans  might  now  be  thus  addressed: 
Strive  Jint  o/aU  after  uniiy^  and  everything  ehe  will  be  added 
tliereto.  Indeed,  the  root  of  all  the  evils  under  which  our 
{(reatand  beautiful  Fatherland  has  for  centuries  suffered  will 
be  found  in  its  partitions  and  subdivisions.  Forty  years  ago, 
it  seemed  as  if  on  the  eve  of  dissolution.  It  rallied,  and  reco- 
vered by  degrees,  but  has  ever  since  dragged  on  a  wretched 
ezistence,  between  sickness  and  health.  Fate  has  again 
placed  it  in  our  power  to  restore  the  unity  of  Germany.  The 
people  desire  it,  and  their  princes  no  longer  oppose  any  bar- 
rier. Thus  we  must  have  unity  above  all  things,  but,  mark 
me,  gentlemen,  a  {German  unity.  Mot  after  the  French  fa- 
shion, however ;  neither  according  to  the  old  model,  tior  yet 
the  new.  There  must  be  no  union  inimical  to  the  continuanee 
of  particular  rights,  and  which  might  tend  towards  a  unifor- 
mity and  centralisation  of  all  the  States.  Our  destrucdon 
did  not  arise  from  the  cireumsUnce  that  Wurtemburg,  Bava- 
ria, Baden,  &c.,  formed  themselves  into  separate  States,  and 
had  their  own  rulers ;  but  that  these  States  had  no  proper 
rule  exercised  over  them,  which  held  them  in  unity.  Our 
romcdv,  consequently,  does  not  consist  in  this,  that  we  should 
torn  all  these  separate  GovcmmenU  topsy-turvy,  in  order  to 
throw  them  without  distinction  into  the  pit  of  German  unity. 
That  would  be  acting  according  to  the  French,  and  not  th  e 
German  faahioo,    Bat  we  must  have  one  Independent  ruler 
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orar  all  the  inferior  ones ;  one  German  State  holding  dominion 
over  Wurtemburg,  Prussia,  Bnvnri.n,  «kc.  Only  no  mere  sha- 
dow, like  the  former,  which  hJis  passed  nway,  but  invested 
with  all  the  rights  of  superiority,  and  all  the  authoritative 
powers  neces8:iry  to  the  sWAdy  maintenance  of  union :  and 
which  our  princes  are  now,  witliout  doubt,  ready  to  confer  on 
their  fa  tore  chief,  us  \vell  for  their  own  as  for  the  general 
well-being. 

*'In  speakin;^  of  a  future  ruler,  I  bore  assume  that  the 
question  which  has  been  so  much  discussed  during  the  past 
week,  as  to  whether  a  republic  or  a  constitution aI  monarchy 
is  the  beet  form  of  Government  for  Germany,  has  been  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  latter.  I  am  entitl*>d  to  assume  that 
an  overwhelmiu"^  majority  amon^  you  hold  these  views,  and 
may,  therefore,  proceed  from  this  point  to  discuss  the  next 
question,  as  to  who  this  chief  should  bo.  This  question  I 
also, bold  to  1*0  simple  enough,  if  men  would  only  attain  to 
that  degree  of  self-oommand  which  enables  thom  to  sacrifice 
individual  interests,  and  nutural  likes  and  dislikes,  and  with 
a  sinirle  eye  look  to  that  alono  which  the  circnmstHncea  of  the 
caso  demand.  Where  the  subordinate  rulers  are  possessed  of 
lar^e  territorial  domains,  then  it  follows,  of  course,  that  the 
supreme  ruler  should  have  the  same,  and  he  invested  with  ter- 
ritorial influence  proportionately  i^at.  The  choice,  then,  lies 
between  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  even  if  we  view  the  matter 
in  reference  to  power  alono,  the  scale  will  at  last  turn  in  favour 
of  Prussia ;  for  Austria  is  just  undergoinp:  a  process  of  decom- 
position of  its  different  elements,  as  if  on  purpose  to  make  our 
choice  the  easier.  Prussia  is  at  the  present  moment  incompa- 
mbly  the  stronger  State,  liecnuse  (with  the  exception  of  the 
plague  spot  of  Posen )  it  oonsisu  entirely  of  German  provinces, 
whose  unity  is  secured  so  soon  as  their  political  wants  are  aati^s- 
iled.  It  is  seif-eviden t,  besides,  that  in  all  other  respects  Pru's- 
sia  ii  in  advance  of  Austria,  and,  consequently,  best  fitted  to 
take  the  lead  amonjjf  the  German  States.  Austria  has  lately 
been  urged  onwards  by  an  impulse  worthy  of  all  honour,  but 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  Prus»is  itself  long  continued  be- 
hind the  8onth*westem  parts  of  Germany  in  the  development 
of  political  freedom;  but  tho  want  was  compensated  for  by  a 
thirst  for  mental  cultivation  of  every  kind,  and  we  were,  in 
consequence,  surprised  by  the  mass  of  intelliircnoe  displayed 
last  year  at  their  first  meeting  in  tho  arena  of  constitutional 
life.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  present  King  of  Prussia, 
witli  his  freouently-expresscd  enmity  to  the  constitutional 

1»rinciple,  ana  then  tho  sudden  and  suspicious  metamorphosis 
le  underwent  after  the  bloodshed  at  Belli u  ?  These  are  bad 
and  suspicious  points  ;  yet  allow  me  to  submit  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing considerations.  When  we  choose  a  ruliT  for  Germany, 
it  is  not,  I  presume,  for  to-day,  or  to-morrow  alone,  but  for 
fnturity ;  therefore  we  must  look  beyond  the  present  King 
Frederic  William  IV.,  now  at  the  hesd  of  the  State,  and  rather 
consider  how  it  may  stand  wiih  his  successors.  And  this  we 
certainly  can  do  without  da7i;;er.  The  more  firmly  a  consti- 
tutional government  is  established  in  Germany,  the  more  in- 
difference will  be  shown  as  to  the  personal  character  of  their 
rulers,  the  more  harmless  these  will  be.  Frederic  William 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  injure  ns,  even  if  he  were  willin^Tt 
through  ttie  medium  of  a  Hausemann  or  a  Camphausen,  when 
these  are  chosen  by  the  people  as  responsible  ministers.  But, 
gentlemen,  it  is  also  my  opmion  that  ho  will  not  desire  to  do 
Bo.  Those  who  ore  acquainted  with  my  literary  efforts  know 
that  I  am  no  woi-shipper  of  the  romantic  King ;  but  I  do  not 
look  upon  him — and  one  may  venture  now  to  speak  freely  of 
great  peopk — I  do  not  look  upon  him  as  at  all  a  bad  man.  It 
is  true,  he  has  been  brought  up  in  a  bad  school,  and  has  im- 
bibed perverted  notions  of  the  power  and  dignity  of  princes ; 
that,  by  the  aid  of  his  mental  endowments,  ho  has  decked  out 
those  in  a  poetical  and  philosophical  garb ;  held  to  them  with 
blind  obstinacy,  and  in  the  end — it  cannot  be  concealed — 
otfered  up  to  them  a  frightful  and  bloody  saorifiee.  But  he 
it  a  man  of  feeling  and  imagination.  Such  are  subject  to 
sudden  evolutions ;  and  I  believe  he  has  already  changed  his 
opinion,  and  now  takes  as  much  pleasure  in  the  idea  of  a  con- 
stitutional ruler  as  he  formerly  did  in  that  of  a  feudal  king  of 
the  middle  ages.  That  ho  may  not  a  second  time  repent  and 
change  characters,  it  lies  with  the  constitutional  system  to 
provide  against  sooh  contingencies,  and  to  place  limits  to  the 
fancies  of  princes.  Therefore,  were  I  called  upon  to  give  a 
vote  with  regard  to  too  future  head  of  our  alliance,  I  would 
rive  it  in  perfect  ajrrceincnt  with  our  highly-respected  Paul 
Piier,  not  only  to  Pmasia,  but  to  the  present  kuig." 

Thus  far  the  Wurtcmberg  theologian.  Ilis  no- 
tion of  the  Prussian  monarch's  character  seems  to 
agree  very  well  with  the  known  facts ;  and  his  opinion 
that  the  supremacy  of  the  new  German  confederation 
should  he  giv^u  to  rrua^ia,  ia  th^  most  obvious  and 


natural  that  could  suggest  itself  to  an  honest  Ger- 
man mind,  abstractly  deliberating  on  such  a  point. 
But,  practically,  Uiero  was  the  great  difficulty,  that 
if  the  co-operation  of  such  a  hybrid  power  as  Aus- 
tria was  not  secured,  her  opposition  was  formidable, 
and  to  bo  apprehended.     Austria,  with  her  Hunga- 
rian, Slavonic,  Wallachian,flnd  other  heterogeneoiu 
elements,  might  afford  to  stand  aloof  from  a  move- 
ment characteristically  and  exclusively  German; 
she  must  therefore  be  bribed  into  the  service ;  while 
Prussia,  it  was  imagined,  has,  and  must  have,  a  liv- 
ing interest  in  all  great  German  movements,  which, 
independently  of  the  nominal  supremacy,  necessi- 
tates her  active  co-operation.     Such  considerations, 
wo  imagine,  combined  with  the  respect  paid  to  tlw 
private  character  of  the  Austrian  Archduke,  and 
the  want  of  confidence  in  the  somewhat  theatrical 
attitudes  of  his  Prussian  majesty,  seem  to  have  de- 
termined the  election  of  the  German  parliamentarians 
in  favour  of  old  Austria.     Whether  they  have  doae 
wisely  or  not,  no  man  yet  can  tell ;  the  hearts  o{ 
princes  are  in  the  hands  of  Gk>d ;  and  we  live  in  an 
era,  where  it  is  above  all  things  apparent  that  great 
kingdoms,  committed  for  a  season  to  the  manage- 
ment of  courts  and  the  combinations  of  cabinets, 
seem  to  fall,  as  it  were,  directly  back  into  the  hands 
of  that  tremendous  power  by  which  storms  are  rais- 
ed, earthquakes  stirred,  and  thunder-clouds  dis- 
charged. 

What  will  be  the  issue  of  this  grand  attempt  to 
restore  a  half-lost  nationality,  we  shall  be  wise  not 
over-brightly  or  over-darkly  to  prefigure.  Me 
are  not  ashamed,  however,  to*  confess,  that  we  have 
great  faith  in  tlie  Germans  ;  and  we  think  it  right, 
above  all  things,  that  the  Germans,  not  being  rain- 
boasters,  should  have  faith  in  themselves ;  for  it  i« 
in  the  political  as  in  the  religious  world,  this  spirit 
only  removes  mountains.  Posswit  guia  jmwm  »• 
dentuTf  OS  Virgil  says,  they  can,  beeau^  ikey  tl**^ 
they  can*  Matters  of  this  kind  must  either  not  be  at- 
temptedat  all,  orattomptcd  with  tho  whole  man.  Tbe 
soul  must  wing  the  body  with  aspiration,  and  thebodr 
must  mail  the  soul  wiUi  fortitude,  and  gird  it  vitb 
perseverance.  It  is  with  great  pleasuro,  accordiogiy. 
tliat  we  behold  a  practised  diplomatist,  and  a  pro- 
found scholar,  like  the  Chevalier  Bunson,  pouring 
himself  forth  on  the  present  occasion,  with  all  tU 
fulness  of  political  faitli,  and  the  freshness  of  homsa 
feeling  that  would  have  graced  a  Bnrsch  in  those 
days  when  his  long  locks  floated  most  froely,  andhl* 
broad  blue  eye  looked  forth  on  a  heaven  of  noclosd- 
ed  expectation.  The  strong  faith  of  Bunsen  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  passage,  glowing  in  erort 
sentence  with  the  jubilee  of  patriotic  retrosport 
The  reader  must  tnako  himself  a  German  for  a  vofy- 
ment  to  imdorstond  it: — 

"  It  is  not  more  th.in  four  months  ainoe  an  iDdepeoM 
German  arose  among  the  deputies  of  his  country  to  give  * 
terunce  to  the  great  idea  of  a  German  Parliameot  witbi 
full  eonvietion  of  the  necessities  of  his  Fatherland,  and  tk* 
danf^cr  which  threatened  all  Europe  on  aoeoonC  of  the  sfm-  i 
tual  oppression  in  Eastern  Geraiany,  and  tbe  iisUacie*  vd  \ 
delnsioiis  rife  in  France,  notvrithstandiing  the  warning  vektf  \ 
of  Germany  and  Fnjrland.    This  man,  as  dear  to  Oerast 
soience  as  to  freedom,  supported  bis  proposition  bv  flowiif 
eloquence,  and  with  a  prophetic  spint.    The  Asscmbij  sii»» 
nimonsly  applauded  their  heroic  leaders,  wlioae  object  «* 
not  merely  words  and  excitement,  still  less  idle  tlicor7.    la 
the  same  month  of  January,  fifty  men,  mclodUMf  the  tm^^ 
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many  of  tba  vabant  efaAmpions  of  free  seionee  nnd  a  constitu- 

uon,  flsseiubjoci  in  Heidelberg,  and  called  upon  those  of  simi- 
lar opiHioni  with  thctnselyes  to  meet  them  at  Frnnkfort,  nnd 
promote  the  noble  object  of  the  nMOciation.    A  committee 
ma  Afipointod  to  undeitnko  the  prepfiratoi7  work  of  tite  iin- 
portiiit  problem,  and  the  end  of  March  w:is  fixed  as  the 
period  of  their  deliberations.     The  idea  of  a  "  German  Par- 
liuucnt,"  which  ori^^inated  in  Baden,  soon  became  a  national 
qaetiiion,  and  European  diplomacy  and  political  wisdom  asked 
in  surprise  what  the  strange  word  mijrlit  mean.     But  their 
j^aze  was  directed  towards  France,  and  the  German  Parlia- 
jii^nt  was  forjfotten,  when  suddenly,  on  the  24th  February, 
ilie  edifice  of  the  French  Government  fell  to  pieces,  and  out 
of  its  ruius  arose  the  concealed  ^and  by  few  anticipated) 
poircr  of  the  fourth  estate.    The  revolntion  was  not  so  much 
political  as  social.    The  shock  electrified  Europe.    All  Ocr- 
Qiiuy  was  agitated;  every  Government  was  shaken;  yea, 
ercry  social  tie  wus  threatened  with  disruption.    On  the  np- 
poinied  day,  neither  earlier  nor  later,  thu  400  met  in  the  Oid 
imiierlil  city  on  tho  Maine.    Many  had  looked  forward  with 
f«arandtremblin{(  to  the  first  associated  German  Assembly 
as  the  signal  of  murder  and  bloodshed ;  but  it  ended  in  a 
gloriouH  unanimity  of  opinion,  and  amidst  ;^eneral  acclama- 
tions.   By  an  overwhelming^  majority, '  thopreliminary  Par- 
Ihineni'  excluded  anarchical  movements.  With  wise  modera- 
tion, and  noble  eonrnge,  it  adhered  unmoved  to  the  resoln- 
lion  to  abstain  from  any  discussion  on  the  fundamental  points 
of  tho  future  oonsiicutfon ;  but  it  secured  so  much  the  more 
the  univen.ll  co-operation  of  the  Govommonts,  in  order  that 
tbia  memorable  constituent  Assembly  might  be  formed  with- 
out hindrance.    It  was  settled  that  the  dlflerent  States  should 
liC  required  to  send  men  to  the  '  Gorman  Parliament,'  se- 
lected freely  from  amon<?  the  people,  and  that,  if  possible, 
within  a  month,  or  at  lea^tt  early  in  May,  that  they  should  as- 
srmbie  together  in  the  same  city, and  proceed  without  delay  to 
the  great  deeiston  as  to  the  particular  fon«  tho  union  was  to 
assume.    The  Diet  and  the  Governments,  without  exception, 
ipoak  and  act  with  these  views,  and  for  this  objecu    In  tho 
lupanwhile,  a  committee  of  fifty  men  remain  in  Frankfort, 
with  no  sanction  but  tho  confidence  of  the  people,  and  no 
authority  but  that  of  public  opinion,  and  the  freneral  need. 
Simultaneously    the    German    Diet,    renewing    its   youth, 
£tn>ii(;thened  itself  through  tho  seventeen  mon  of  the  public 
cufilideoce,  who  were  to  set  alonj;  with  tho  seventeen  men 
si^nt  by  the  different  Governments.    With  joyful  pride,  Ger- 
ii):iny  »ees  tho  men  of  science,  the  faithful  instruciurs  of  the 
Tts'wff  generation,  the  martyrs  of  liberty  and    freedom  of 
speech,  come  forward  and  mingle  with  the  ranks  of  the  am- 
laasadors  of  tho  Diet,  of  the  representatives  of  tho  govcrn- 
uient,  and  of  the  men  of  the  people.    The  seventeen  propose 
tlnrir  own  problem,  leave  to  the  Diet  its  deliberaiivo  rights  as 
a  federative  govemmenty  and  with  shut  doors  proceed  to  the 
graod  deliberation. 

''The  impossible  becomes  possible.  In  all  the  German 
Elites  popular  elections  are  proceeded  with,  for  tho  Parlia- 
ment ot  the  German  nation — a  word  to  which,  even  now  that 
tJic  tiling  existe,  Kurojpe  is  able  to  .attach  no  meaninsr.  At 
ihi"  same  time^  two  or  these  men,  Dahlmann  and  Albrecbt, 
(two  of  tlie  seven  Gottingen  professors,!  sketched  the  outlines 
of  tho  svhemc,  which  they  afterwards  laid  before  their  asso- 
cutes. 

"  At  the  end  of  April,  the  result  of  their  labours  was  submit- 
i^d  to  tho  Diet*  and  immediately  afterwards  to  the  assembled 
people.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  might  exist  concerning 
inaiiy  of  the  weij^btiest  points  of  this  ooustitutional  draught, 
.ret  was  there  but  one  opinion  throughout  Germany,  and  I 
may  venture  to  aay,  throughout  Europe;  and  ccrLiinly  in 
the  model  land  of  political  experience — in  England — ^tho  opi- 
nion that  a  gjetit  work  was  hero  being  worthily  carried  on, 
that  a  great  political  thought  was  hero  being  moulded  into  a 
finished  and  clsusical  form.  Truly,  in  this  momentous 
<lr«asht,  were  aat  np  the  foundation  pillars  of  the  gigantic 
structure  o(  the  German  empire,  which  time  shall  have  no 
power  to  shake,  and  which  the  free  deliberation  of  a  groat 
nation  8b.ill  only  strengthen.  And  did  there  oxist  no  otlier 
memorial  of  what  German  scienoo  and  the  Gorman  nation 
I  III  their  forty  years*  wanderings  through  tho  wilderness)  has 
wroQght  out  for  the  embodiment  of  the  commonwealth,  by 
JotTMH  of  independent  thought  and  holy  earnestness  of  focl- 
iof,  and  not  for  Germany  alone  but  for  tho  world,  the  solid 
excellence  of  this  political  scheme  may  bo  cited  as  a  brilliant 
icitimony  iu  favour  of  the  German  nation  to  the  latest  ages. 
Ail  this  has  takea  place  in  less  than  four  months ;  and  is  it 
lioi  marvollous  io  our  eyes  ?  And  after  such  a  marvel,  may 
not  a  German  be  permitted  to  believe  with  his  whole  soul  in 
tiie  coming  fcreatneaa  of  hit  Fatherland  ? " 

The  EpglUh  reader  fcela  i^qv,  we  hope,  by  im- 


mediate infection,  irhat  sort  of  a  change  is  fttirring 
tho  political  atmosphere  of  Deutschland  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  how  theologians  and  statesmen,  poeta« 
historians,  and  professors,  are  all  equally  quivering 
into  new  life  with  the  impulse.  To  make  this  felt, 
not  to  enter  into  doubtful  disputations,  much  less 
to  take  the  part  of  a  partizan  on  one  side  or  another^ 
was  the  object  of  the  present  paper;  and  here, 
therefore,  we  may  for  the  present  conclude.  We 
only  desire  of  tho  English  reader  two  things;  first, 
that  he  shall  grant  that  tho  desire  of  the  Germans 
for  constitutional  monarchies,  in  tlie  members  of  the 
confederation,  and  for  efToctivo  unity  in  tho  whole, 
is,  in  their  position,  natural  and  noble  ;  second,  that 
he  shall  look  ontheir  endeavours  to  realize  their  fair 
idea  with  no  unfriendly  eye,  but  with  a  fellow-feel- 
ing, and  a  heart  that,  where  it  cannot  firmly  be- 
lioTO  all  things,  will,  at  least,  delight  to  hope  the 
best.  We  are,  as  we  often  say,  a  thoroughly 
practical  people,  and  as  such,  it  is  right  that  we 
should  measure  the  way  soberly  in  all  cases  where 
more  ideal  natures  keep  tho  rapt  eye  fixed  on  the 
goal ;  but  we  must  beware  of  the  habit  of  calliog 
political  problems  impossible, merely  because  they  are 
difl&cult  and  new.  Tho  Germans  are  at  this  present 
moment  attempting  a  thing  to  them  no  more  difficult 
and  new  than  were  the  privileges  of  Parliament  to 
our  Elliots  and  Ilampdcns  two  centuries  ago.  They 
are  seeking  to  give  efficiency  to  institutions  which, 
without  a  determined  national  ofTort,  are  in  danger 
of  dwindling  into  a  form.  Let  us  quietly  wait  tho 
result.  For  tho  maintenance  of  tho  peace  of  Europe, 
and  tho  quieting  of  restless  France,  England  has 
nothing  better  to  wish  than  a  strong  and  a  united 
Germany  ;  and  if  the  Baltic  trade  be  in  the  mean- 
time somewhat  incommoded,  it  is  an  evil  incident  to 
all  periods  of  sudden  transition,  and  must  ever  be 
borne.  Not  from  England,  however,  or  France,  or 
any  foreign  power,  has  the  new  German  empire  any- 
thing to  fear.  Its  greatest,  its  only  danger,  is  from 
within.  Of  that  danger  we  see  decided  symptotns 
even  now  ;  and  in  Berlin,  as  wo  are  writing  (August 
.*>),  the  newspapers  ominously  announce  that  the 
Prussian  black  and  white  colours  were  already  re- 
stored to  their  place  and  their  popularity,  and  that 
the  ghost  of  old  Fritz  is  beginning  to  growL  Shall 
the  fair  duchies  of  Silesia  have  been  taken  from  a 
Maria  Theresa  only  to  be  given  to  an  Archduke 
John  ?  That  is  a  very  popular  question  just  now, 
we  read,  on  tho  banks  of  the  Spree ;  and  here  lies  the 
knot.  Germany  may  ho  one  unquestionably,  if  it  so 
wills  ;  but,  of  course,  only  on  the  condition  that  it 
does  not  at  the  same  time  will  to  bo  two  or  twenty. 
We  consider  the  pamphlets  from  which  we  have 
quoted  as  valuable,  chieiiy  for  their  showing  a  great 
strength  of  popular  will  enlisted  in  tho  service  of  a 
great  national  idea  ;  but,  however  fair  projects  and 
proclamations  may  look,  we  know  that  with  bundles 
of  men,  such  as  the  German  States,  even  when  allied 
by  a  common  language,  no  problem  is  more  difficult 
than  co-operation ;  for  co-operation  implies  subordi- 
nation, and  subordination  to  the  jealousy  of  particu- 
lar self-importance  seems  to  imply  absorption  ;  and 
to  be  absorbed,  and  totally  lose  one's  private  identity, 
for  tho  public  good,  in  the  soul  of  some  all-embrac* 
ing  TeutQQiQ  0rabin,  19  not  agreeable  to  the  flcalu 
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The  "  men  of  the  publio  confidence"'  did  much  when 
they  elected  an  administrator  of  the  empire  ;  it  is  a 
braye  title — Reichverwuer;  hut  the  difficulty  will 
be,  as  in  the  case  of  the  old  Kaiser,  when  ho  comes 
to  be  obeyed.  Frankfort  may  decree ;  but  Hanover, 
Hamburg,  and  Berlin,  will  have  their  say  in  the  mat- 
ter also,  depend  upon  it,  and  may  doggedly  refuse  to 


understand  the  reasons  of  a  political  profiMior,  hov. 
ever  learned,  and  to  obey  the  mandates  of  an  Am. 
trian  Archduke,  however  reasonable.  Aud  then  to 
solve  the  high  problem  of  German  Unity,  impouible 
by  gentler  means,  there  may  perhaps  be  required, 
and  Providence  perhaps  may  send,  a  Cromwiu. 
Let  the  Germans  look  to  that 
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THE     TAEINO     OP     THE     BASTILLE, 


CHAPTER  V. 
THV  XVB. 

When  Charles  Clement  and  GrocchuB  Antibonl  entered 
the  hotel  of  the  Dae  de  Kavilliere,  they  found  the  whole  of 
the  domestics  of  the  establishment  congregated  in  one  terror- 
stricken  group  in  the  corridor.  They  were  pale,  anxions, 
and  trembling.  They  said  little  save  in  monosyllables;  but 
there  was,  of  course,  a  large  expenditure  of  oh's  and  all's. 
Rose,  the  pretty  vaiting-maid  of  the  Countess  3tiranda, 
alone  stood  poutingly  apart.  She  was  not  frightened,  for 
she  had  much  of  her  mistress's  spirit,  and  was  not  easily 
alarmed.  Little  wonder  if  she  had  been,  for  all  Paris  was 
stupified.  At  Versailles,  as  usual,  when  power  is  com 
mitting  follies,  the  most  blind  confidence  prevailed,  but 
in  the  capital  there  was  no  sign  of  similar  satis&ction. 
At  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  M.  de  Sombreuil  mistook 
the  unloading  of  a  cart  of  stones  for  a  discharge  of 
artillery,  and  sent  for  assistance  against  attack.  M.  de 
Lonnay  sent  to  say  that  he  could  answer  for  nothing  at  the 
Bastille ;  while  Beaenval,  so  insolent  the  day  before,  made  a 
precipitate  retreat  from  Paris,  abandoning  the  good  citizens 
to  their  own  resources* 

**  Where  is  the  Duke?"  said  Charles  Clement,  entering 
hurriedly. 

*'0h,  Mon8iear,"cricd  the  servants,  ''whatis  thematter?" 

"  Nothing!"  exclaimed  Gracchus  Antibonl,  gruffly;  "  but 
answer." 

**  They  are  in  the  sahm,"  said  the  pretty  Rose,  with  a 
reverence. 

The  two  friends  pushed  by,  and,  hurrying  down  a  small 
passage,  paused  on  the  edge  of  the  threshold. 

**  Hush,"  whispered  Gracchus,  "  and  look  at  that  superb 
creature.*' 

Charles  Clement  tamed  pale  and  red,  but  made  no  reply. 

The  Duke  was  seated  in  on  arm  chair,  awake,  but  dream- 
ing. He  seemed  utterly  stunned ;  his  a<ipect  was  that  of 
annihilation.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  vacant  space,  for  he 
was  in  deep  thought.  Every  now  and  then  he  would  look 
hurriedly  round,  as  if  in  search  of  an  enemy,  and  then  lie 
would  agiun  sink  into  stillness.  Adela,  pale,  weeping, 
frantic,  was  cast  back,  half  fainting,  in  her  chair.  Her 
lovely  face  was  surcharged  with  anxious  grief-— grief  that 
utterly  overcame  her. 

Standing  upright  between  them,  her  brow  unclouded,  her 
whole  form  majestic  and  grand,  was  the  Countess  Miranda. 
A  hand  of  hers  rested  affectionately  on  Adela's  head,  while 
to  both  she  gave  honied  words  of  comfort  and  hope.  AH  a 
toman's  devotion  and  courage  seemed  hers,  and  both  ap- 


peared subjugated  to  belief  and  confidence  by  the  force  of 
her  earnest  will.  Her  power  over  tliem  was  only  sobordi- 
nate  to  her  power  of  ruling. 

« Thanks,  Countess,  thanks!"  said  Charles  Clemeol, 
advancing  warmly  across  the  room;  '*  yoa  redeem  your  pro- 
raise  most  generously." 

"  You  gave  tliem  to  my  care,"  whispered  Mirrado,  kmly, 
and  now  far  less  firm  and  energetic  in  manner;  "yon  see 
they  are  still  safe." 

"  Oh,  Charles  !  dear  Charles !"  cried  Adela,  rising  sal 
foiling  on  his  breast ;  « they  will  not  murder  ns  ?  " 

"  Murder  us !  murder  us !"  muttered  the  Duke,  who  wai 
momentarily  cheaming. 

«  Who  ?"  said  Gracchus,  dryly. 

"  The  mob!  the  populace  I"  replied  Adela. 

«The  people  will  fight,  not  assassinate,"  onswenj 
Gracchus,  with  a  painful  controction  of  the  muscles  of  bii 
face.  He  was  hurt  at  the  suspicion,  but  he  could  nothv^t 
answer  the  bride  of  his  friend. 

«« Oh,  I  know  not !"  cried  Adeh^  trembling,  and  clingis; 
to  Charles  Clement.    «•  I  fancy  I  hear  them  commg." 

"  Be  not  alarmed,"  replied  her  lovet,  tenderly,  "  «  «» 
here  to  guard  you." 

<'  Is  there  really  anything  to  fear  f*  inquired  ITirsDJi, 
drawing  Adela  book  to  her  seat. 

•"  Nothing,"  answered  Charles.  «  The  Court  has  eon* 
mittcd  follies,  irritated  the  people,  and  made  then  seek  U 
sure  means  of  defence;  but  there  is  nothing  more.  ShooM 
the  insensate  advisers  of  the  King  farther  madden  the  peof  !<i| 
the  consequences  will  be  terrible  for  them  ;  but  yoo,  vM 
can  you  have  to  fear  f " 

*•  I  fear  nothing,"  replied  Mu-anda,  gently ;  "  hut»  yoa  «1 
my  Lord  Duke  has  been  much  shocked,  and  so  has  this  M 
girl.    I  would  have  them  reassured  ;  that  is  all  I  ssk. 

"  Nothing  to  fear,  Charles  f"  said  the  Duke,  as  if  wsiisf 
from  a  dream,  and  gazing  with  confidence  and  affertkm  c^ 
his  nephew. 

"  Kay,  my  Jjord,  not  for  you,"  replied  Charles,  movii 
beside  him.  '*  Paris  has  risen  to  defend  itaell  It  is  n 
that  Keeker  is  dismissed,  that  a  ministry  the  enemy  of  i 
liberty  has  been  chosen,  that  the  Kational  AsMvibly  is  to  I 
annihilated,  and  the  Revolution  be  crushed." 

"  But  the  tocsin,  the  barriers  burnings  the  cry  to  sm?  f 
replied  the  Duke  de  Bavilliere,  wildly. 

"  The  tocsin,"  sud  Gracchus,  qnietly» «« is  to  nnw  the*'. 
who  want  other  rousing  than  the  voice  of  dai^^." 

"  The  burning  of  the  boniers  is  ao  onviae  excess," 
tinucd  Charles  Clement. 
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<<  Bat  where  will  tiiis  end?**  inquired  the  Duke. 
<*  Tkej  have  entered  the  prison  of  La  Force,  and  freed 
the  prisonerB,"  said  a  servant,  entering  hastily  into  the 
room  inslarm. 

**  (UoTf  be  unto  them,"  cried  Charles,  in  a  loud  voice ; 
<*  far  none  lie  there  guilty  of  any  other  crime  than  poverty." 
La  Force  was  the  debtors'  prison,  the  Bastille  of  the  nn- 
fortanate  and  the  saffering. 

*'  There  has  been  a  revolt  at  the  Ch&telet/'  continued 
the  senant. 

**1  know"  said  Gracchus,  dryly;  ** and  as  the  prisoners 
there  were  criminals^  the  people  went  and  put  it  down/* 

**  Yoa  see,  my  Lord  Duke,"  continued  Charles,  "  the 
people  reason;  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them." 

**  The  Convent  of  St.  Lazare  has  been  pillaged,"  added 
(he  newsmonger. 

"  And  fifty- two  waggons  of  flour  taken  from  it  to  the  Hotel 
de  ViDe,  by  the  people,*'  added  Gracchus. 

And  thus  for  some  time  the  two  young  men  remained, 
calming  and  consoling  the  two  weaker  inmates  of  the  hotel, 
while  they  added  strength  to  the  resolution  of  her  who  had 
berome  their  guardian  and  protector. 

Once  a  little  recovered,  Gracchus  adroitly  turned  the  con- 
versation, and,  in  his  dry  and  humorous  way,  began  to  re- 
coant  their  adventures  of  the  past  night.  The  three  friends 
hecame  immediately  interested.  The  Duke  listened  indig- 
nantly at  the  recital  of  the  action  of  his  nephew  Leopold, 
Adela  in  semi-alarm,  Miranda  with  admiration  of  the  cool 
Ktratagetic  talent  exhibited  by  the  young  men  during  their 
night's  siege  in  the  Cabaret. 
"  And  the  young  lady?"  inquired  Miranda. 
"  Is  nnder  my  protection,"  replied  Gracchus,  with  a  slight 
grimace. 

"And  where  have  you  concealed  her  from  our  good 
eoQsin?"  continued  Miranda. 
Clement  blushed. 

"  In  Charles's  lodgings,"  replied  Gracchus,  coolly,  almost 
innocently. 

The  two  young  ladies,  unable  to  restrain  themselves, 
threw  themselves  on  one  another's  necks  in  a  paroxysm  of 
iaeUlngtushable  laughter, 
(rracchns  looked  puzzled. 

**  Clever  young'  men,"  said  Miranda,  recovering  herself. 
"  Onr  worthy  cousin  will  never  seek  her  in  Charles's  apart- 
ments.    May  I  ask  if  you  intend  keeping  her  there?" 

This  was  said  with  a  woman's  ineffiible  slyness,  while 
A^lelft  checked  her  laughter,  and  listened  careiully. 
"  Until  I  find  her  a  home,"  answered  Qracchns,  stoutly. 
"  Well  said,  young  man,"  exclaimed  the  Duke ;  «*  gal- 
lantry always.     Never  forget  you  are  a  Frenchman." 

At  this  moment  a  friend,  or  rather  retainer  of  the  house, 
mtered.     He  hod  just  come  from  the  Hotel  de  Ville.    The 
nanicipol  palace  was  the  scene  of  the  utmost  confhsion. 
"  What  do  the  electors?'*  asked  Charles. 
**  They  are  forining  a  city  guard,"  replied  the  other,  who 
ras  the  man  of  al&irs  of  the  Duke ;  *'  meanwhile  Paris  is 
n  awful   eonnnotion.     I   have   been    embraced  by  fifty 
trmgen  on  my  way  here ;  everywhere  green  cockades  are 
^ing  distributed  ;  the  women  throw  them  out  of  windows. 
The  rappel  is  being  beat  by  the  people." 
**  And  the  electors?"  insisted  Gracchus. 
"  Have  ordered  the  formation  of  the  Milice  Partgienne, 
liich  armed,  all  other  persons  are  to  give  up  their  arms 
nd  retire  hotne/* 
*<The  insolent  usurpers  1"  cxchuoieci  Aatiboiil,  striL 


ing  his  hand  upon  his  chaur :  "  they  want  to  disarm  the 
people." 

**  Who  is  to  command  this  city  guard?"  said  Charles. 

**  The  Duke  d'Aumont,"  replied  the  roan  of  aflkirs. 

"  Has  he  accepted?"  exclaimed  Charles. 

'<  He  has  taken  twenty-four  hours  to  consider/'  was  the 
answer. 

"  He  is  a  traitor." 

^  The  second  in  command  is  the  Marquis  de  la  Salle." 

"And  he?" 

"  Has  accepted  without  conditions,"  replied  the  intendant. 

"  Vive  the  citoyen  la  Salle,"  said  Gracchus. 

**  It  is  time  to  go  see  what  is  doing,"  observed  Charles, 
on  receiving  a  signal  from  Antiboul. 

•<Already?"said  AdeU. 

**  Already,"  repeated  the  Duke. 

The  friends  hesitated.  The  worn  and  anxious  face  of 
the  old  man  seemed  to  lose  all  hope,  as  he  was  left  by  Charles 
Clement ;  Adela  sighed,  turned  pale,  and  looked  reproach- 
fully at  both;  but  Miranda  whispered  a  few  thoughts  of 
duty,  which  made  the  wilful,  gentle,  lovely  girl  bow  her 
head  and  acquiesce.  Miranda  bade  them  go,  but  to  be 
careful  of  their  lives. 

The  young  men  replied  by  comforting  words,  and  then 
once  more  sallied  into  the  streets. 

They  found  Paris  still  more  agitated  than  before.  Fifty 
thousand  pikes  had  already  been  fabricated  during  the  past 
uight,  and  during  the  day.  The  clubs  or  sections  went  upfrom 
all  comers  to  salute  the  Permanent  Committee,  a  body  of 
pretended  popular  magistrates,  whose  only  object  was  to  de- 
ceive the  people,  and  who,  by  their  incompetency  and  inde- 
cision, were  serving  the  cause  of  the  Court.  Headed  by  De 
Flesselles,  Provost  of  the  Merchants,  they  had  but  one  po- 
licy with  insurrectionary  Paris — ^that  of  temporising;  and, 
with  this  view,  played  several  ill-advised  tricks  on  the  people, 
tricks  which  were  dearly  paid  for  afterwards. 

Tlie  two  friends  once  more  made  their  way  to  the  Hotel 
de  Ville.  The  Phuse  de  Greve  was  filled  by  another  angry 
crowd. 

A  dense  mass  were  congregated  m  fr^nt  of  the  principal 
entrance.  There  was  a  general  cry  for  arms.  Flesselles 
promised  to  send  for  some  toCharleville.  The  wordireachery 
was  whispered  from  man  to  man. 

"  Powder,"  cried  some  of  the  crowd. 

"  There  is  none  here,"  said  the  door-keepers,  duly  in- 
structed. 

"  It  is  false!"  exclaimed  several  voices  behind;  **  some 
barrels  were  taken  in,  in  tlie  night." 

"  Treachery!"  bawled  the  indignant  crowd,  and  a  despe- 
rate rush  was  made  forward.  Two  or  three  led  the  way, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  whole  body  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  office  of  the  paijeurs  dfi  renUt,  The  door  was  dashed 
open>->a  dense  and  motley  crowd  rushed  in.  A  dozen  barrels 
of  powder  stood,  piled  one  upon  another,  before  them. 

*<  The  traitors!"  exclaimed  Gracchus,  who,  with  Charles 
Clement,  had  forced  his  way  in. 

"  Vive  la  lAberti!^*  cried  a  favhounian,  brandishing  a 
loaded  pistol. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  blow  us  all  up?"  asked  Antiboul. 

**MilU  noms  d*un  bombe,  wm!  "  answered  ihefaubcurien, 
alarmed. 

**  Then  put  up  your  pistol,  and  stand  back.  Who  will 
head  the  distribution  ? " 

**  I,"  said  a  meek  voice. 

Qracchas  Antiboul  turned  nrand  in  some  surprise. 
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It  was  a  priest  who  spoke-«-lus  name  was  Ijefebyrc;  and 
without  another  word  he  began  liis  dangerous  duty.  For 
sixteen  hours  did  this  undaunted  man  of  Grod,  surrounded  by 
armei}  men,  by  boys,  by  women,  by  persons  wlio  discharged 
tlicir  fire-arms  near  a  gun  barrel,  continue  intrepidly  his 
tremendous  task. 

Had  simikr  acts  been  committed  by  many  priests,  the 
Revolution  would  have  gone  on  differently.  But  these  pre- 
tended men  of  God  look^  to  their  church  and  Uiemselvcs, 
and  not  to  the  people,  and  the  people  rejected  them. 

Qracchus  and  Clement  went  elsewhere.  The  night  was 
coming  on,  and  they  advanced  to  within  near  the  Bastille. 
Hundreds  of  armed  men  were  roaming  about  in  knots  and 
grou])s,  or  alone ;  while  now  and  then  a  crowd  would  collect 
in  low  and  earnest  debate.  The  friends  paused  several  times 
to  listen.  On  the  first  occasion,  they  had  scarcely  stopped, 
when  the  shrill  voice  of  a  man  gliding  by  threw  a  sentence 
to  the  crowd  :^- 

"  To-morrow,  the  Bastille  !*' 

They  moved  away,  for  the  group  became  silent  for  an  in 
stant,  and  then  resumed. 

All  the  houses  were  illuminated,  giving  light  to  the  knots 
of  men  who  waited  for  the  morrow. 

They  stopped  at  several,  and  at  each  tliey  heard  the  same 
shrill  voice  say  the  same  words  :— 

"  To-morrow,  the  Bastille  I" 

"  I  know  that  tone,"  observed  Charles. 

**  It  is  Jean  Paul  Marat,  the  President  of  our  Club; 
replied  Gracchus. 

Here  and  there  were  voluntary  sentries  doing  duty  for 
the  nation,  while  every  now  and  then  they  woiUd  notice  a 
red  glare  and  the  noise  of  a  black8mith*s  shop. 

It  was  the  people  forging  pikes. 

Tlie  sound  of  the  sledge  hammer,  however,  soon  alone 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  night,  except  when  the  slow  and 
sullen  step  of  a  hourgeoise  patrol  was  heard  coming  down  a 
street  in  the  distance. 

It  was  the  night  of  the  13-I4th  July,  the  eve  of  the  cap 
tnre  of  the  Bastille. 

Paris  was  never  more  glorious  than  on  this  occasion.  The 
whole  night  was  passed  in  preparations  for  the  inevitable 
struggle,  <and  on  the  morning  the  great  city  was  ready. 

CHAPTER   VI. 
TUB  BASTILLE. 

When  the  French  monarchy  erected  the  Bastille,  filled  it 
with  prisoners,  shut  out  from  light  and  life,  and  even  hope, 
men  and  women,  at  the  caprice  of  a  croiiiied  robber,  it  but 
pei-formed  the  natural  ofiice  of  despotism.  Founded  upon 
injustice  and  force,  pure  monarchy  rules  but  by  injustice 
and  force,  harmless  only  when  farthest  from  its  origin.  One 
of  the  most  powerful  elements  of  this  form  of  government 
is  terror.  In  France,  the  head  of  the  state,  knowing  no  will 
save  his  own,  believing,  wretched  man !  that  he  was  some- 
thing of  diviner  mould  than  the  rest  of  huroa,nity,  and  sur- 
rounded by  flatterers,  sycophants,  and  slaves,  could  not  but 
liave  many  occasions  when  these  singing-birds,  tliese  honeyed 
parrots  offended  him.  To  keep  them  in  order,  a  cage  was 
needful,  and  the  cage  of  the  French  monarchy  was  the 
hideous  Bastille. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  Bue  St.  Antoine  and  of  the  Bonle- 
vard  rose  the  dungeon-tomb,  known  as  the  Bastille.  Eight 
heavy  and  massive  towers,linked  together  by  huge  walls,  and 
anrrott^ded  b^  o  fwtid  ditch :  soch  va%  the  aspect  presented 


bythebnilding.  In  the  year  13G9,  Charles  V.,  when  eroetio)^ 
the  gate  of  St.  Antoine,  liad  several  towen  added  to  it,iiid 
in  1370,  Hugues  Aubriot,  provost  of  Paris,  laid  tlie  first 
stone  of  the  prison-fortress,  to  be  shortly  afterwards  oae  o( 
the  earliest  victims  who  sighed  and  despaurcd  within  its  walk 

The  general  aspect  of  the  locality  was  frightfiil,  and  the 
sombre  genius  of  a  Dante  amid  jailors  appeared  to  have 
presided  over  its  erection.  The  cotir  dugowememad^yi 
called  becanse  containing  tlie  governor's  hotel,  was  wttkni 
the  fortress,  beyond  the  principal  ditch  ;  but  even  to  reach 
this  outer  work,  this  lodge  of  the  hall  withm,  it  vas  ncoes- 
sary  to  cross  two  lines  of  sentinels,  to  traverse  two  eorpt-df- 
garde,  and  a  drawbridge.  Hence  a  long  avenue  led  to  the 
ditch  of  the  Bastille.  Another  drawbridge,  another  wja- 
de-garde,  and  tlien  a  heavy  swing-gate  of  hngc  woodea 
beams,  covered  with  iron,  with  interstices  between,  in  Cid, 
an  unwieldy  wooden  railing  ;  beyond  this  was  the  interior 
court,  whence  rose  the  towers,  and  into  which  no  air  ever 
seemed  to  penetrate. 

The  gloom}',  unbroken  silence  of  this  small  bnt  celebrated 
spot  was  awful.  The  words,  *<  Give  up  all  hope,  all  ye  ih» 
enter  here,'*  seemed  written  in  the  very  atmoqtherc.  Hen*, 
in  this  deep  stone  well,  for  court  it  was  not,  walked  the 
prisoner,  who  by  rai:e  favour  obtained  permiasion  to  leave  his 
cell. 

Everytliing  around  savoured  of  the  luxurious  and  careful 
cruelty  of  despotism.  An  air-hole  iu  a  wall  a  dozen  ^ 
thick,  with  three  intervening  gratings,  was  all  the  means  o( 
light  which  the  majority  of  Uie  cells  possessed.  There  wi-n- 
even  rooms  with  iron  cages  in  the  centre,  while  the  h«P» 
of  the  dungeons  of  the  caves  below  was  beyond  all  concep- 
tion. The  hideous  lair  of  toads  and  lizards,  enormoos  raii 
and  spiders,  their  furniture  consisted  in  a  stone  covered  villi 
straw,  whilo  the  only  air  came  foul  and  thick  throngb  rst- 
holes  from  the  ditch  into  which  fell  the  sewer  of  theFaaU«r^ 
St.  Antoine.  Such  were  the  refinements  of  the  French  n^^ 
archy,  of  which  sentimental  philosophers  still  deplore  the  iil 

Still  it  was  not  the  prison  of  the  poor.  It  was  the  do:- 
geon  of  aristocracy,  of  wealtli,  of  talent,  of  the  Bobao^  i^'.' 
La  Bourdonnaies,  the  Birons,  the  "  Lallys,"  the  Bicbdiiiii* 
and,  others.  ^  It  rarely  opened  its  gates  to  tlie  poor,  cxt^t^ 
poor  literary  men,  who  had  dared  to  speak  their  mind  tfd 
tell  the  truth.  But  the  people  knew  only  that  it  was  a  i^'* 
son ;  of  whom  they  asked  not,  nor  did  they  care. 

It  was  the  daivn  of  day,  or,  rather,  the  light  was  be^oni&f 
to  breal;  in  the  sky,  when  Charles  Clement  and  Gracehu 
Antiboul  arrived  in  the  direction  of  tlie  Bastille  by  the  B«)t* 
vard.  Both  were  armed,  and  on  the  face  of  both,  too,  appearU 
that  determination  and  courage  which  makes  tlie  coQ&tenav* 
steiTily  beautiful.  A  small  wine-sliop  was  open.  ThcyenteiW 
it,  and  seated  themselves  at  an  open  window. 

"  Mouth  of  hell,"  said  Gracdius  Antibocd,  shaking  hii£tf 
at  the  gloomy  prison,  "  art  thou  in  earnest  to  be  altacb  J '" 

«•  It  will,"  replied  Charles  Clement;  "  this  time,  the  cita- 
del of  evil  and  despotism  must  fiUl." 

"Incredible  good  fortune,"  exclaimed  the  cnthuaa^t* 
republican. 

"  Nothing  is  incredible,  Graechns.  The  time  is  come,  a 
sooner  or  Utcr  it  will  come  for  all  evil  things.  TyranD,^  tu 
despotism  flourish  their  day ;  but  liberty  has  its  hour  «/»• 
turn,  when  it  inevitably  gives  back  some  of  that  which  itbi 
been  forced  to  take." 

"  See  how  the  day  breaks  upon  the  Iiideoos  fodress.  ^ 
you  note  the  sentries  as  they  walk  the  iralls^  keepiivf  '•^ 
over  tl^elivii^  dead  r* 
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« Something  teUfl  me,  His  for  the  last  Hme,"  mased 
Cbsrles. 

"  I  feel  a  cold  sbirer,"  said  Gracchas ;  "  'tis  the  conscious- 
wm  of  irbat  of  great  and  sablime  is  coming.  Because  we 
bare  come  to  be  great  and  sublime  ourselves  in  the  moment 
of  Deed," 

Thus  they  talked  until  it  was  quite  morning,  when  many 
men,  some  well  dressed,  others  in  working  costume,  entered 
the  cal)aret. 
"The  Hotel  de  Ville  has  been  gutted  of  powder,"  said  one, 
"And  the  Abb6  Lcfcbvre  nearly  shot,"  replied  another. 
"The  Royal  AUemands  are  at  the  Barriere  du  Trone!  " 
"  Royal  Cravate  are  massacring  the  people  of  the  Fau- 
bourg 8t.  Antoine." 
"  Tho  Rue  Gharonne  is  running  with  blood." 
•*  The  regiments  of  St.  Denis  are  advancing;  they  have 
gamed  la  Chapelle." 

Such  irere  the  rumours  brought  by  men  who  spoke,  and 
then  glided  away  unnoticed. 

They  were  the  conspirators  of  the  day  rousing  the  people 
traction. 

Soon  the  tocsin  sounded  everywhere,  by  order  of  the 
rmiu  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville ;  and  at  once  the  streets  were 
nnpaved,  barricades  were  erected  as  if  by  magic,  and  ditches 
dag  to  impede  the  advance  of  the  troops.  The  insurrection 
«as  general.    Al!  Paris  was  in  arms. 

'*  The  Invalides  are  captured,"  cried  a  new  comer,  sud 
dcnlr. 

"  The  arms  are  in  the  people's  hands,"  added  the  same 
shrill  voice  as  before.. 

"  U  Bastille !  La  Bastille :"  shouted  without  a  thousand 
Toices. 

The  young  men  rushed  into  the  streets,  to  join  in  the 
struggle. 

From  the  Kue  St.  Antoine,  coming  from  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  a  dense  cohiroii  of  men  poured  forth  under  the  walls 
of  the  fortress.  Pikes  and  muskets,  blunderbusses  and 
poles,  sticks,  swords,  pbtols,  the  rough  workmen,  gentlemen 
in  bag-wigs  and  rapiers,  women — all  in  solemn  and  terrible 
m^,  coming  to  lay  siege  to  the  tyrannic  stronghold 
^t  for  so  many  years  had  insulted  the  majority  of  the 
people. 

At  the  head  was  a  little  man,  who  screamed  as  he  went, 
onti]  his  very  throat  was  hoarse — 
"  To  the  Bastille  !     To  the  BastUle !" 
"  Torty !  **  cried  Gracxibus,  astounded. 
" My  man!"  exclaimed  Charles ;  "  always  in  trouble." 
"  This  time  let  him  alone,"  said  Antiboul ;  "  he  is  wiser 
^An  when  he  played  the  old  royalist  game  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine." 

"Let  him  alone,"  repeated  Charles  Clement,  after  an 
mnni  of  reflection. 

In  an  mstant  more  another  mass  came  pouring  along  the 
Eime  street.     It  was  the  column  from  the  Invalides. 
"  The  second  army  of  the  people,"  said  Charles. 
"  See  tlie  third,"  cried  Gracchus,  pointing  to  the  Bou- 
lerard. 

There  was  in  the  Rue  dcs  Boucheries,  in  the  Faubourg 
^t.  Germain,  a  certain  restaurateur  or  eating-house,  where 
the  demagogues,  conspirators,  and  agitators  of  these  days 
<«nk  their  repasts,  as  they  do  now.  in  equally  aristocratic 
l"^iiliti€s.  Here  they  planned  and  plotted,  discussed  and 
tichttted  the  events  of  the  day ;  and  hence  departed  the 
n^jsterions  emissaries  who  spread  abroad  the  signal-word, 
Aiid  lit  the  signal-fire.     A  large  number  of  guests  were, 


on  tho  morning  of  the  14th,  assembled  at  breakfast.  Sud- 
denly the  door  burst  open ;  a  man  entered,  perspiration 
pouring  from  his  brow,  liis  clothes  in  rags,  his  hat  cocked 
insolently  on  his  head.  In  his  hand  was  a  musket,  the.butt- 
end  of  which  he  struck  violently  on  the  ground. 

"  We  are  free,"  he  cried ;  and,  in  a  few  words,  he  nar- 
rated the  capture  of  the  Invalides,  the  distribution  of  arms, 
the  emotion  and  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  the  state  of  Paris 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water ;  and  all  in  a  biting,  sarcastic, 
incisive  way,  which  added  tenfold  force  to  his  words. 

It  was  Camilie  Desraoulins  stirring  up  the  Parisians,  and 
risking  his  person,  unlike  3Iarat,  who  pushed  others  on,  but 
never  acted  himself. 

"  What  next  ?"  cried  tho  guests. 

"  Vive  la  Liberie  !*'  replied  Camilie,  the  Vicux  Corde- 
lier that  was  to  be  ;«*  to  the  Bastille ! " 

*'  To  tho  Bastille,"  responded  the  company  with  one  ac- 
cord, and  Desmoulins  leading  the  way,  they  rushed  into 
the  street.  Their  first  impulse  was  to  gain  the  Palais  Royal, 
where  they  found  thousands  of  uncertain  men  waiting  for 
leaders.     They  were  received  with  enthusiastic  shouts. 

"A  la  So^aV^/ "  responded  Camilie  Desmoulins;  and 
placing  himself  at  their  head,  they  made  for  the  Boulevard, 
and  gained  this  way,  swelling  as  they  went,  the  frowning 
fortress  of  the  Bastille. 

This  was  the  third  army  pointed  out  by  Gracchus  Anti- 
boul to  his  friend. 

The  whole  dense  mass  of  tho  people,  in  the  utmost  excite- 
ment, surrounded  the  Bastille.  The  principal  force  was  di- 
rected against  the  entrance,  but  no  hostile  signal  had  as  yet 
been  given  on  either  side. 

31.  de  Launay,  governor  of  the  Bastille,  was  not  taken 
unawares.  For  some  days  he  had  seen  the  disposition  of 
the  people,  especially  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  which 
he  overlooked,  and  on  which  he  cast  the  heavy  and  gloomy 
shadow  of  terror  and  despotism.  He  was  well  aware  that 
the  prison  of  which  he  had  charge  would  be  one  of  the  first 
places  attacked,  and  accordingly  he  had  fully  prepared  him- 
self. Whole  cart-loads  of  paving- stones  had  been  taken  up 
to  the  summit  of  the  towei's,  to  be  cast  down  upon  the  heads 
of  the  assailants;  while  pinchers  liad  been  contrived  with 
which  to  loosen  chimneys  and  abutments.  He  had  opened 
embrasures,  loopholes,  closed  windows  with  oaken  staves, 
assembles  a  rainwcs  et  languettes,  and  taken  out  of  the 
artienal  twelve  of  these  rampart  guns  called  tho  atnuseltes 
du  comie  de  Saxe! 

Besides,  he  had  placed  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon  on  the  edge 
of  the  towers,  three  field-pieces  in  the  interior  court,  front- 
ing tho  grating  of  the  entrance  ;  these,  with  four  hundred 
biscatenSf  fourteen  coffers  of  boulcts  sabotes,  three  thousand 
cartridges,  wore  tho  governor's  materials  of  defence. 

To  work  all  these  deadly  articles,  the  Bastille  contained 
thirty-two  Swis?  mercenaries  of  the  regiment  of  Salis-Saniade, 
and  eighty-two  invalids,  in  all,  a  hundred  and  fourteen 
men,  but  with  courage  and  determination  behind  those 
hideous  walls,  they  wero  c*qual  to  an  army. 

But  mistakes  had  been  made.  De  Laumiy,  from  selfish 
grasping  at  money,  had  weakened  himself  terribly.  To 
reach  the  first  drawbridge,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
and  which  was  called  the  poiit-levis  de  Vavanei,  it  was 
necessary  to  follow  a  winding  passage,  with  barracks  on  tho 
right,  and  a  row  of  shops  on  tho  left.  These  latter  were  so 
situated  as  to  serve  as  a  covered  road  to  tho  besiegers,  and 
de  Launay  had  not  removed  them,  because  the  rent  derived 
from  them  was  his  perquisites. 
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Thus  were  placed  in  presence  the  two  parties — ^the  he- 
siegers  and  the  hesieged. 

Ahoat  two  thonsand  assailants  were  as  yet  onlj  collected 
round.  Their  manner  was  as  yet  not  hostile.  They  were 
armed,  hnt  they  lounged  ahout  in  knots,  waiting  the  Hnal 
signal  of  the  attack. 

Charles  Clement  and  Gracchus  Antihoul  were  leaning 
against  the  wall  of  the  tavern  in  which  they  had  passed  the 
morning.  Both  were  examining  the  solemn  and  silent  for- 
tress, and  the  flood  of  its  enemies  every  moment  became 
more  numerous.  All  faces  were  radiant  with  hope  and  en- 
thusiasm. They  were  ahout  to  attack  the  infernal  monster, 
hitherto  untouchable,  and  near  which  men  had  long  passed 
without  daring  to  look  up. 

One  group  close  to  them  particularly  attracted  their  at- 
tention. About  a  dozen  wcll-drc^sed  men,  among  whom 
Gracchus  recognised  Legendrc,  the  butcher,  were  collected 
round  a  speaker,  who  addressed  them  with  animation  and 
vigour.  The  two  friends  approached.  The  orator  was 
young,  delicate  in  appearance,  and  elegant  and  fantastic  in 
costume.  A  red  cap  confined  a  mass  of  exuberant  and  rich 
auburn  hair  ;  a  close-fitting  frock  or  tunic  showed  a  full 
and  peculiar  shape ;  while,  instead  of  breeches,  she  wore  long 
and  loose  pantaloons.  A  red  sash  supported  a  brace  of 
pistols  and  a  sword,  while  a  musket  served  her  to  lean  upon, 

"  No  compromise,  mes  amis  !  Death  to  the  enemies  of 
liberty.  Too  long  an  insolent  aristocracy — corrupt,  rotten, 
selfish,  debauched,  reckless — ^has  lorded  it  over  us.  Down 
with  them  to  the  dust.  It  is  they  who  have  ruined  France ; 
they  who  breed  famine;  they  who  starve  the  people — ^lothe 
ground  with  them — tans-culottes : — 

"  Voiu  vonliez  eirc  toujours  grands 

Traitant  Ics  sans-culottea 
De  canailles  et  de  brigands ; 

lis  oat  par6  vos  bottes 
Far  le  triomphe  dea  vertus. 
Poor  que  voos  ne  nous  trompiez  plus, 

La  justice  vous  sape ; 
Dues  et  comtes,  maniuis,  barons, 
Poor  trap  soutenir  les  donjons 

Mettez  votre  t£te  a  la  trappe.** 

Loud  applause  followed  these  lines,  declaimed  with  an  air 
of  fierceness  and  hatred  which  bespoke  personal  feelings  at 
the  bottom. 

"  Who  is  thatf '  said  Charles. 

"  Theroigne  de  Mericourt,  the  Asposia  of  the  rich  dema- 
gogue society  of  the  Faubourg  St  Antoine." 

"  Why  hates  she  so  the  nobles  ? " 

«•  One  of  them  ruined  her." 

"  How  still  the  Bastille  is  !"  rejoined  Charles  Clement, 
turning  towards  the  fortress. 

«  And  how  still  the  multitude  is !"  answered  Antihoul. 

The  passage  leading  to  the  entrance  of  the  prison,  the 
open  space  around,  the  streets,  the  tops  of  the  houses,  the 
windows,  were  all  being  calmly  filled  with  armed  men,  but 


not  a  shot  was  fired.  The  ramparts  of  the  Butiile  vers 
naked.  Not  a  sentry  was  to  be  seen.  The  huge  donjoQ 
watched  but  in  silence. 

At  this  moment  a  man  appeared  at  the  extremity  oC  t\M 
Rue  St.  Antoine,  bearing  a  white  flag*  The  crovd  made 
way.  It  was  Bclon,  an  officer  of  the  arquibosien ;  BUlefond, 
sergeant-major  of  artillery;  and  Chaton,  ex<»seigeflnt  of  the 
French  Guards,  coming  as  a  deputation  firom  the  Hotel  de 
Yille.  The  committee  of  the  bourtfeoisie  were  alanned. 
They  desired  not  the  triumph  of  the  King's  forces,  and  tKej 
dreaded*the  victory  of  the  people.  Always  the  same,  iIa 
French  middle  classes  were  willing  enough  to  make  a  rero- 
lution,  the  whole  advantages  of  which  shooM  accrue  toihem; 
but  a  revolution,  in  which  the  people  would  also  share  tlK 
benefit,  was  beyond  their  comprehension.  Folly !  for  if » 
revolution  serve  not  the  great  masses  of  the  people,  it  due 
nothing. 

The  parliamentaries  forced  their  way  easily  througli  tk 
crowd,  which  yielded  before  them.  They  reached  the  en- 
trance of  the  Bastille.  M.  de  Launay  presented  himself,  and, 
on  the  populace  retiring  to  a  distance,  aUowed  the  depots- 
tion  to  enter,  and  received  them  even  with  eourtesv.  like 
most  bovTffeoisia  schemes,  their  demand  amounted  to  a  vd- 
lity.  They  promised,  if  Launay  would  draw  in  his  guB«, 
and  pledge  himself  to  commit  no  act  of  hostility,  that  ibc 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine  shoulddesist  from  their  intended  attdd. 

De  Launay  very  politely  promised  to  conceal  his  caafam, 
which  he  did,  and  the  deputation  retired. 

At  this  instant,  an  advocate  of  the  Parliament  of  PiH: 
presented  himself,  and  demanded  an  interview  with  the  v:o> 
vemor  in  the  name  of  the  district  of  St.  Louis  de  la  Colter'. 
It  was  Thuriot  de  la  Rosiere.  He  turned  for  an  escort « 
the  crowd.     Charles  and  Gracchus  sprang  forward. 

"  Courage  but  discretion,"  whispered  a  voice  gentlr  b 
the  ear  of  Charles  Clement.  He  turned  round  sharplv.  \ 
man  in  a  slouched  hat  and  heavy  cloak  was  moving  vij^ 
He  had  no  time  to  see  farthi>r,  for  the  future  prcsidenl  d 
the  Convention, "  president  of  assassins,"  as  Bobespierre  w 
one  day  to  call  him,  waited  for  his  escort. 

"Who  was  that?"  said  Gracchua  Antihoul,  m  a)jt 
whisper. 

'*  Did  you  hear  the  voice  too  ?  '* 

•*  Ay,  but  I  knew  it  not  at  all," 

"  Strange ! "  mused  Charles,  "  I  knew  it,  and  I  kwv  i 
not." 

"  'Twas  soft  for  a  man,  and  yet  it  waa  a  roan/'  a4 
Gracchus,  trying  iu  vain  to  rouse  his  mind  to  recolkct-** 

**  Gentlemen,"  said  Thuriot,  mildly,  ••  wo  are  at  the  gafc 
of  the  dungeon." 

The  two  friends  raised  their  heads.  The  dravKnlja» 
still  down,  received  them,  and  everywhere  they  were  nt- 
ceived  without  difficulty. 

At  length  the  grating  was  passed,  they  were  in  the  ii>i^ 
I  rior  of  the  Bastille. 


(To  he  continued,) 


EASTERN  LIFE,  PRESENT  AND  PAST.* 


Rbcskt  years  have  produced  many  works  of  great 
merit  on  the  East ;  and  the  Western  World,  ever  revert- 
ing to  the  native  land  of  man,  is  insatiable  in  its  de- 
mand for  information  on  Oriental  customs  and  Oriental 
society.   If  it  be  true  that,  in  the  strength  of  manhood. 


the  hearts  of  those  who  cam  their  bread  afar  from  ^ 
hood's  banks  and  braes,  forget  them  aniid  anxieties  a 
struggles,  only  to  remember  them  more  acutely  in  tAl 
mellowed  season  of  a  vrell-spent  life,  when  the  maiaw 
intellect  is  still  clear,  and  the  purposes  of  eiidtei^ 
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iiAviIaeandiisobaracter,  are  most  disiinotlj  discerned — 
may  it  not  be  also  true  that  the  race  of  men  in  this,  the 
most  advanced  stage  of  the  world's  history,  remember 
more  fondly  than  even  when  Europe's  might  was  cast  in 
martial  array  on  Asia's  plains,  the  homes  of  those  great 
aocestors,  common  alike  to  the  democracy  and  the  aris- 
tociacy  of  nations  ?    While  the  wanderer  is  often  led  to 
return  back  to  hb  starting  point,  and  to  make  his  grave 
beside  his  cradle,  may  it  not  be  true  also  that  the  world, 
ripening  into  age,  and  revolving  towards  great  changes 
and  the  fulfilment  of  old  predilections,  is  naturally  turning 
to  the  birthplace  of  society  in  Asia  Minor,  and  yearning 
towards  that  home  of  its  youth  and  of  its  simplest  days!* 
Something  more  than  a  love  of  science,  or  natural  curi- 
osity, causes  the  demand  for  Oriental  works  in  this  and 
in  other  countries,  and  perpetually  enlarges  the  stream 
of  pilgrims  that  seek  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  Jordan, 
and  the  Sea  of  Galilee.    They  are  the  scenes  of  those 
wondrous  atorics  that  first  awaken  inquiry  in  the  infant 
mind-<the  centres  of  thrilling  traditions  that  are  ever- 
more clinging  to  our  path,  and  telling  on  our  actions. 
The  lands  are  round  them  of  patriarchs  and  prophets,  of 
pnest  and  king,  and  of  the  mightiest  King  of  all,  his 
humble  apostles,  and  his  first  confessors.     The  scholar 
becks  the  East  as  the  centre  of  early  literature ;  the  man 
of  science  pays  it  his  homage  as  the  nursery  of  know- 
ledge and  the  arts;  the  politician  looks  amongst  its  ruins 
for  the  rudiments  of  government ;  the  political  econo- 
mist regards  with  sorrow  its  neglected  mines  of  wealth; 
the  Christian  acknowledges  it  as  an  earthly  home  of  his 
iieart,  because  it  was  his  Master*s  home,  and  where  his 
Lord  was  revealed  in  the  lowliest  humility  with  the 
Mightiest  love,  for  the  greatest  ends.    Tliese  are  some  of 
the  reasons  that  give  Oriental  works  their  large  prefer- 
ence oFer  Occidental  in  the  market,  and  have  carried  the 
"Crescent  and  the  Cross"  through  an  edition  annu- 
ally since  its  publication. 

In  the  autumn  of  1S4G,  Miss  Martineau  was  visiting 
at  Lirerpool,  when  some  friends  proposed  that  she 
should  accompany  them  to  Africa  and  Asia.  Within  a 
aonth  their  journey  was  commenced.  In  a  "lurid 
Xorember  evening,  the  travellers  saw  first  the  African 
land,  being"  part  of  "the  ishind  of  Zembra,  and  the 
wighbouriug  coast  of  Tunis."  They  reached  Alexandria 
ou  the  evening  of  the  20th  of  November ;  but  notwith- 
standing the  kindness  of  the  English  merchants,  and  the 
Mle  arising  from  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  over- 
laid mail,  they  do  not  seem  to  liavo  been  greatly  pleased 
"ith  Alexandria,  although  Miss  Martineau  gives  it  a 
"haptcr.  They  left  that  city  on  the  25th,  and  began 
beir  ascent  of  the  Nile.  Miss  Martineau  mentions  an 
i^mospheric  phenomenon  on  the  Nile  that  is  not  yet 
■Jplained  :— 
"  I  do  oot  remember  to  have  read  of  one  great  atmospheric 
«aty  of  Egypt — ^the  after-glow,  aa  wc  used  to  call  it.  I  watched 
iu.^  nightly  for  ten  weeks  on  the  Nile,  and  often  afterwards  in 
l«e  i)esert,  and  was  continually  more  impressed  with  the  pe- 
^iiaritr,  aa  well  as  the  beauty,  of  thia  appearance.  That  the 
■nt->ft  in  Egypt  is  gorgeous,  CTcrybody  knows ;  but  I,  for  one, 
'u  not  awan  ihst  there  is  a  renewal  of  beauty  some  time  after 
^  snn  has  departed,  and  left  all  grey.  This  discharge  of  colour 
<  hffre  oiach  what  it  is  among  the  Alps,  where  the  flame-coloured 
^«  become  grey  and  ghastly  as  the  last  sunbeam  leaves  them. 
^  here  everything  begins  to  brighten  again  in  twenty  minutes 
—the  hills  are  agnin  purple  or  golden — the  sands  orange — the 
1^4  verdant — the  moonlight  on  the  water  a  pale  green  ripple 
">  » iliac  s«Hace  —nnd  this  after-glow  continues  for  ten  minutes, 
*^(a  it  slowly  £ides  away." 


The  party  of  tourists  whose  journey  is  recorded  by 
Miss  Martineau  met  all  the  annoyances  that  travellers 
from  the  days  of  Bruce  have  encountered  in  Egypt,  and 
visited  all  the  common  lions  of  the  Nile. 

"  We  cannot  expect  much  new  information  on  Egyp- 
tian antiquities  until,"  says  Miss  Martineau,  *'the  sand  of 
the  desert  that  covers  over  the  ruins  of  cities  and  palaces 
be  cleared  away."  That  event  she  considers  practicable 
by  posterity,  and  with  some  agency  that  we  do  not  at 
present  employ,  or  at  a  cost  which  we  are  un^villiug  to 
incur.  In  the  meantime,  the  sand  has  salted  up,  and 
preserves  the  monuments  of  the  past  to  teach  the  future. 
In  the  place  of  new  facts,  the  tourist  furnishes  us  with 
numerous  speculations.  Some  of  them  are  based  on 
very  unsatisfactory  evidence.  The  characteristic  of  ono 
modem  class  of  philosophers  is  credulity.  Miss  Mar- 
tineau is  marvellously  credulous  on  many  topics,  espe- 
cially such  aa  seem  to  average  intellects  involved  in 
doubt.  Still  she  has  produced  a  good  work;  and  al- 
though the  Nile  will  soon  become  as  hackuied  as  the 
EJiine,  yet  her  descriptions  of  contemporaneous  exist- 
ence are  fresh  and  vigorous — ^better  than  her  romantic 
ideas  regarding  the  kings  and  priests  of  Egypt  that  have 
slept  in  their  graves  for  twenty  thousand  years;  that  is 
to  say,  fourteen  thousand  years  prior  to  the  time  of 
Adam  and  Eve.  We  certainly  prefer  her  descriptions 
of  a  sugar  manufactory  to  her  speculations  on  a  pyra- 
mid; and  from  the  foUowing  statement  (page  47,  vol.1), 
we  are  induced  to  expect  imports  of  low  browns,  or 
"  very  good  greys,'*  from  Alexandria,  in  course  of  a  few 
years.  Egypt,  in  the  hands  of  a  European  power — 
those  of  Britain,  for  example — would  raise  its  head 
among  the  nations ;  and,  though  the  sand  should  never 
be  scraped  away  from  old  monuments,  yet  the  doom  that 
overhangs  the  peasantry  would  be  dissipated,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  assume  its  old  importance  in  tho 
world's  transactions: — 

"  On  our  return,  we  visited  the  sugar  manufactory  at  Hon,  and 
learned  something  of  the  condition  aud  prospects  of  the  manufac- 
ture. Hie  Hou  establishment  belongs  to  Ibrahecm  Pasha,  whom 
we  met  here  at  seven  in  the  roomiDg.  It  is  quite  new;  and  a 
crowd  of  little  children  were  employed  in  the  unfinished  part,  car- 
rying mortar  in  earthen  bowls  for  Id.  per  day.  The  engineers  are 
French,  and  the  engine,  one  hundred  and  tti-enty  horse-power,  wiis 
made  at  Paris.  The  managers  cannot  have  here  the  charcoal  they 
U!M5  in  France  for  clarifying  the  juice.  From  the  scarcity  of  wood, 
charcoal  is  too  dear ;  and  burnt  bones  are  employed  instead,  an- 
swering the  puriwse  very  well.  We  saw  the  whole  process,  which 
seemed  cleverly  maDaged ;  and  the  gentlemen  pronounced  tho  qua- 
lity of  the  sugar  good.  An  Knglishioan  employed  there  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  aincs  were  inferior  to  those  of  the  "West  Indies,  for 
want  of  rain.  There  were  a  hundred  people  at  work  in  this  es- 
tablishment ;  their  wages  being,  besides  food,  a  piastre  and  a  qnarter 
(nearly  3d.)  per  day.  If,  however,  the  payment  of  wages  is  ma- 
naged here  Hi  I  shall  have  to  show  it  b  usually  done  in  £g>'pt,  the 
receipts  of  tlie  work-people  must  be  considered  much  less  than 
tills.  "Wc  heard  so  much  of  the  complaints  of  the  people  at  having 
to  buy,  under  compulsion,  coarse  and  dear  sugar,  that  it  is  dear 
that  much  improvement  in  management  must  take  place  before 
Egypt  can  compete  with  other  sugar-producing  countries ;  but  still, 
what  we  saw  of  the  extensive  growth  of  the  cane,  and  the  quality 
of  the  produce,  under  great  disadvantages,  made  us  look  upon  this 
as  one  of  the  great  future  industrial  resources  of  Eg)'pt.** 

The  boat  passed  Banda,  Melameo,  the  caves  of  Benee 
Hasan,  and  many  other  places  curious  in  the  eyes  of 
voyagers  on  the  Nile,  getting  on  very  well  with  their 
native  boatmen,  by  exercising  the  simple  law  of  kind- 
ness, until  they  reached  Asgool,  the  residence  of  the  go- 
vernor of  Upper  Egypt.     Selim  Pashi^  who  held  this 
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office  when  they  went  up  the  river,  met  a  melancholy 
adventure  in  his  youth. 

*'  Selim  FasLa  is  he  who  macried  his  sister,  and  made  the 
terrible  discovery  while  nt  supper  oa  his  wedding  day,  ia  his 
first  interview  with  his  bride,  lioth  were  Circassian  slaves; 
nnd  he  had  been  carried  away  before  the  birth  of  bis  sister. 
This  adventure  happened  when  the  now  grey-bearded  man 
was  young  ;  but  it  lovests  him  with  interest  still,  in  addition 
to  that  inspired  by  his  hi;;h  chiirticter.  Repassed  his  garden 
to-day,  and  thought  it  looked  well — the  palace  being  em- 
bosomed among  palms,  acacias,  and  the  yellow  flowering 
njimosa ;  which  last,  when  intermixed  with  other  trees,  gives 
a  kind  of  autumnal  tinge  to  masses  of  dark  foliage.  Wo  were 
much  struck  by  the  causeway,  which  would  be  considered  a 
vast  work  ip  England.  It  extends  from  the  river-bank  to 
the  town,  and  thence  on  to  the  Djebel  (mountain),  with  many 
limbs  from  this  main  trunk.  In  direct  extent,  I  tliink  it  cim 
hardly  be  less  than  two  miles,  but  of  this  I  am  not  sure.  Its 
secondary  object  is  to  retain  the  Nile  water  after  the  inunda- 
tion—the water  flowing  through  alniccs  which  can  bo  easily 
closed.  The  land  is  divided  by  smaller  embankments,  within 
this  largo  one,  into  compartments  or  basins,  where  the  most 
vigorous  crops  of  whea^  clover,  and  millet  wore  flourishing 
when  wo  rodo  by." 

On  their  way  to  the  cavc§  of  Djebel,  the  tourists  "  met 
a  funeral  procession  coming  from  the  cemetery  that 
lies  between  the  town  and  the  hills.  The  women  wore 
uttering  a  funeral  howl  worthy  of  Ireland.'  *  Miss  Mar- 
tiueau  does  not  seem  to  remember  that  the  pcculiaxity 
has  been  often  noticed.  Upon  that  and  some  similar 
evidence,  travellers  given  to  speculation  liavc  argued 
that  the  Irish  were  descended  from  the  Egyptians. 
Without  reference  to  this  particular  point,  there  is  a 
historical  tradition  that  Ireland  was  originally  peopled 
by  Egyptians,  under  the  rule  of  a  Pharoah*s  daughter. 
With  the  view  of  being  special  and  particular,  some  per- 
sons say  that  this  lady  was  the  same  Princess  who,  in 
her  young  years,  wrought  a  great  revolution  in  the  for- 1 
tunes  of  Egypt,  while,  wandering  by  the  sedgy  banks  of 
Nile  one  morning,  she  found  the  infant  Moses  in  the 
ark  amongst  the  bulrushes  ;  and,  in  direct  disobedience 
to  her  father's  orders,  and  in  treason,  of  course,  to  the 
State  and  its  laws,  saved  the  child  alive.  Some  parties, 
we  think,  would  even  go  fui-thcr  still — that  is,  would  be 
more  precise,  and  assure  Miss  Martineau  that  Pharoah's 
daughter  abandoned  all  her  honours  in  Egypt  out  of 
pure  vexation  at  the  conduct  of  her  adopted  son,  when 
he  abandoned  the  Court  of  Memphis,  or  whatever  city  was 
then  the  metropolis  of  the  Nile,  and  fled  into  Midian 
to  pursue  a  shepherd's  life.  It  would  be  possible  to 
fiupposc  a  still  more  romantic  explanation  of  her  voyage. 
She  may  have  been  banished  at  that  time  for  her  sup- 
posed connivance  in  the  deeds  of  her  adopted  son  ;  who, 
it  may  be  remembered,  would  stand  accused  of  murder 
when  he  passed  into  Midian ;  and  not  improbably,  also, 
of  high  treason.  He  was  most  unquestionably  a  fugi- 
tive for  freedom,  and  suffered  under  the  suspension  of 
the  habeas  corpus  act.  Eor  whatever  reason  the  Egyp- 
tian Princess  fled  to  Ireland — ^\vhich,  by  the  bye,  might 
have  stood  very  well  in  place  of  a  Botany  Bay  to  the 
Egyptians — there  can  be  no  doubt,  supposing  her  to 
have  been  identical  with  the  deliverer  of  Moses,  that 
she  must  liave  been  a  staid  and  matronly  lady  when  she 
arrived  at  Galway  or  the  Cove  of  Cork.  Tliis  Princess 
was  named,  "Scotia."  From  her,  Ireland  was  origi- 
nally called  Scotland,  a  title  ultimately  transferred  to 
the  land  that  has  held  it  so  long  and  so  honourably. 
Miss  Martineau  may  either  accept  or  reject  this  tradi- 
tion ;  but  the  funeral  dirge  is  circumstantial  evidence  iji 
its  favour,  and  it  stands  upon  at  least  as  good  authority 
as  the  345  colossal  wooden  statues  of  priests,  descend- 


ing in  the  regular  snccession  of  father  and  son,  iQcn* 
tioned  by  the  priests  of  Amnn,  toHecatieus  of  Miletus,  oa 
his  visit  to  Thebes,  500  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  which  Miss  Martineau  records  at  pages  ISO  and  151 
of  her  first  volume.'  The  credulity  displayed  in  this  passage 
is  itself  hardly  credible,  and  we  transcribe  it  here:— 

"  When  Hee:it9Dns  of  Miletus  was  at  Thebes,  about  50n  cr., 
he  Dpoke,  as  Uerodotna  tells  us,*  to  the  priests  of  Atnun.of 
his  genealogy,  decbring  himself  to  be  thesixteeedi  indcsceui 
from  a  god.     Upon  this,  the  priests  conducted  him  into  a 
great  building  of  the  temple,  where  tbe^  pointed  ont  tnlum 
(as  afternwrds  to  IIerodotus)the  stAtuea  of  tbeir priests.  EacK 
high  priest  phieed  a  colossal  wooden  statue  of  himstU  in  iltU 
place  duriup^  his  life ;  and  each  was  the  son  cf  his  prc(k>ccv 
son     The  priests  would  not  admit  that  any  of  these  was  tho 
son  of  a  god.    From  first  to  last  they  were  of  humsu  on^in; 
and  here,  in  direct  lineal  succession,  were  340.    Takiii|;  tl>e 
tiTcnige  length  of  human  life,  how  innny  thousnnd  ynn 
would  be  occupied  by  the  sncoossion !     346  faigh*pneM»,  in -^ 
direct-line  from  father  to  son !     According  to  the  priests  i; 
w«8  nearly  5,000  years  from  tho  time  of  Horns.    They  fuithT 
informed  Herodotus  that  gods  did  reign  in  Ejrypt.  before  ihfj 
deputed  their  power  to  mortals.f    They  spoke  of  eight  pA*. 
who  reigned  first — among  whom  was  ouo  aoswcxing  to  Pin 
of  tho  Greeks:   then  came  twelve  of  another  sfcrcs ;  .ind 
again,  twelve  more,  the  offspring  of  the  second  scries ;  and  of 
these,  Osiris  was  one ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  rri j|it  J 
his  .son  Uuru.x,  that  tho  first  of  these  345  high-priests  cazn^ 
into  power.  From  Osiris  to  King  Amasis,  the  priests  rcrkonM 
15,000  ^rears,  declaring  that  they  had  exact  registers  of  tb* 
succeshivc  lives  which  had  filled  up  tho  time-t    Such  is  tii« 
legendary  hist'jrjr,  as  it  existed  oOO  years  before  Christ.   ^' 
can  gather  from  it  thus  much — Khfii  the  priests  then  lookM 
back  upon  a  long  reach  of  time,  and  believed  the  art  of  rr^^ 
tcring  to  bu  of  an  old  date." 

We  arc  certainly  amused  and  surprised,  that  an  ialrl- 
ligent  lady  could  place  the  slightest  reliance  on  tbis 
"  exalted  fable ;  or  regard  it  in  any  other  light  ?ba 
one  of  the  Alrican  "  night's  entertainments."  Priest 
generally  live  long.  It  is  a  rule  in  all  countries.  T^k? 
supplies  are  tolerably  £ure.  Their  avocations  are  cnr: 
light.  They  have  placid  minds,  free  from  caie,  ab^R 
anxiety,  and  removed  from  the  stni^lings  of  oimv] 
existence.  There  were  345  colossal  wooden  statacs, 
representing  345  sneccssivc  priests,  who  were  all  fatben, 
and  who,  upon  an  average,  must  have  lived  for  fifty  jc^. 
because  each  priest  was  succeeded  by  his  scm,  whonjeJi 
have  attiuned  tho  years  of  manhood  before  his  father's 
death  in  each  case;  for  we  are  botmd  to  suppose  that  Ixfvi 
were  not  inaugurated  into  the  priesthood,  aod  cenni^'T 
were  not  made  "high  priests.*'  The  number  of  col'^^*^ 
wooden  statues  (345)  multiplied  by  tho  average  dura- 
tion of  50  years  for  each  life,  gives  a  period  of  17.-*''^ 
years  preceding  the  date  assigned  for  the  visit  of  ll^ 
catajus  of  Miletus,  to  Thebes,  which  is  said  to  baK  i>e 
curred  2,300  years  before  the  present  day.  We  b»w 
thus  a  period  of  18,550  years  that  the  world  has  euswi 
and  men  have  lived  in  an  organised  state — lived  in  citit^ 
with  a  large  temple,  and  employing  gravers  in  vrw, 
who  could  produce  colossal  statues  of  that  matend: 
but  we  are  led  to  believe  that  men  existed  in  sirnj*' 
circumstances  ere  they  erected  cities,  before  tbev  bi 
temples,  consecrated  high  priests,  and  engraved  f 
wood.  This  prefatory  period  may  be  token,  on  hwM 
assumption,  at  1,000  years,  and  thus  we  reach  a  p™ 
of  20,550  years  that  the  world  has  existed.  Wt* 
living,  according  to  this  wooden  chronology, ««»  ^* 
20,550  at  the  very  least,  or  perhaps  wc  shouM  sff 
anito  hovUnis  ;  for,  as  to  the  world,  nobody  prctcad*  !■ 
guess  now  when  it  may  have  been  created;  but  2*^59 
years  would  be  far  too  modem — instiltuig(y  aodeni-^ 
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its  present  pretennoni  Three  or  four  pages  farther 
on,  the  tourist  most  unconsciously  gives  this  pretty 
theoiy,  denred  from  wooden  blocks,  a  heavy  blow,  when 
sk  sap,  page  154 : — 

"  When  the  Pynmidi  were  Vuill,  it  was  a  thousand  yean 
befora  Abraham  was  bora,  and  the  plain  of  Thebes  stiU  lay 
Mre. 

And  if  it  still  lay  bare,  what  of  the  345  generations 
of  high-priests,  whose  colossal  wooden  statues  were 
placed  in  its  great  temple  only  2,300  years  since?  We 
CM  form  a  veiy  accurate  calculation  of  the  date  of 
Abraham*s  birth,  because,  since  his  time,  there  has  been 
a  genealogical  tree  preserved-  The  patriarch  is  within 
the  nnge  of  recoiled  and  ^rrittcn  history;  and  Miss 
Martineau  will  surely  admit  that  the  Bible  is  a  tolerably 
accarate  historical  work,  from  the  days  of  Abraham; 
preferable  even  to  Herodotus. 

This  authoress  is  very  much  indisposed  to  believe  in 
miracles.     She  is  hard  to  convince  on  these  topics. 
That  is  the  characteristic  of  one  modem  school.     It 
consists  of  most  talented  and  amiable  persons,  who,  ne- 
vertheless, are  wise  in  their  own  conceit ;  and  then  we 
htowthe  consequence.     They  compensate  for  stiffness 
of  belief  m  one  particuhu:,  by  the  most  absurd  credulity 
in  others.     They  differ  from  mankind  in  general  quite 
as  much  in  their  readiness  to  believe,  as  in  their  prone- 
oess  to  doubt     The  fiction  of  the  priests  that  we  have 
quoted  involves  a  long  succession  of  surprising  miracles. 
We  are  told  to  believe,  m  the  first  place,  that  colossal 
vooden  statues  could  be  preserved  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Egypt  for  some  fifteen  thousand  years ;  and  we  are 
i«)t  inclined  to  believe  that  statement.     This,  however, 
is  only  one  miracle.     There  is  something^more  wonder- 
ful still  in  the  fact,  that  three  hundred*and  forty-five 
SKfl,  descending  in  ordinary  generations,  lived  each  to 
middle  years,  without  any  break,  and  had  each  a  son 
competent  to  occupy  the  office  of  high-priest,  and  there- 
fore arrived  at  mature  years  before  his  father's  death. 
The  miraculous  nature  of  this  wonderful  line  of  fathers 
and  sons  exceeds  anyother  wonder  that  men  have  been  ex- 
P<^<^tobelicveduringtheexistence  of  romance.  Wemay 
be  reminded  that  the  tourist  does  not  want  her  readers 
to  believe  the  story;  for  she  says,  "we  can  gather  from 
It  thus  much — that  the  priests  then  looked  back  upon 
a  long  reach  of  time,  and  believed  the  act  of  registering 
to  be  of  an  old  date."  We  could  have  gathered  that  fact 
from  many  other  circumstances  which  occurred,  ^vg 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era;  and  we  were  not 
Bfldcr  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  a  monstrous  fiction, 
in  order  to  pick  up  this  information.     But  we  cannot 
ewctly  permit  this  apology  for  the  introduction  of  the 
fable  to  pass,  because  it  stands  in  the  position  of  evi- 
dence to  a  sweeping  assertion.     We  shall  quote  the 
sentences  immediately  preceding  the  extract  regarding 
I'^e  colossal  wooden  statues : — 

''For  oor  first  ^liraMe  into  aooient  E^nrptian  life  we  must 
P>  back  upon  the  tnek  of  time,  far  farther  than  we  have  been 
Kcaitomed  to  sappoee  that  traok  to  extend.  People  who 
Dad  believed  all  tboir  Hvei  that  the  globe  and  man  were  created 
ognber,  were  stortled  when  the  scienoe  of  geolo^  revealed 
0  them  the  xreat  fiot,  that  man  is  a  oomparativeljr  new  crea- 
>0Q  on  the  earth,  whose  ooeans,  and  swainps,  and  jtinglei, 
^re  aforetime  inbabtted  by  monsters,  never  seen  by  human 
7«  but  in  their  foaail  remains.  People  who  enter  E|rypi,  with 
he  belief  that  the  human  raoe  has  existed  only  six  thousand 
"vvs,  and  thaC»  at  that  date,  the  world  was  uninhabited  by 
a«n,  except  within  a  small  oironlt  in  Ajia,  must  undergo  a 
oinewbat  simflar  rerointion  of  ideas.  AH  new  research  ope- 
attf  to  nm»w  forther  book  the  date  of  the  fbimation  oi  the 
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I^gTPtian  empire.  The  differences  between  the  dates  given 
br  legendary  records  and  by  modern  reaearch  Cvith  the  help 
of  contemporary  history)  are  very  great;  but  theooe  aj^reea 
aa  little  as  the  other  with  the  popular  notion  that  the  human 
raoe  ia  only  six  thousand  years  old.*' 

We  may  observe,  that  the  popular  notion  on  this 
subject  is  also  the  scriptural  notion,  and  the  fabulous 
narratiye  6f  the  priests  of  Amun,  which  follows  im- 
mediately after  this  statement  iu  vol.  i.,  at  page  150« 
as  we  have  copied  it  in  a  preceding  page,  is  hardly  strong 
enough  to  overthrow  this  belief,  ^e  scripture  histoiy  of 
the  creation  carries  the  views  taken  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  and 
by  other  theologians,  on  geology ;  but  it  will  not  bear 
this  new  view,  that  men  have  existed  on  the  earth  for  a 
much  longer  period  than  six  thousand  years. 

Scripture  and  science,  as  far  as  science  is  applicable 
to  chronology,  before  the  birth  of  Abraham,  and  the 
foundation  of  Thebes,  very  distinctly  contradict  this  state* 
ment,  which  Miss  Martineau  supports  by  the  fabulous 
history  of  three  hundred  and  forty-five  wooden  blocks  1 
At  any  rate,  the  favourite  tradition  of  Irehmd,  that 
Pharaoh's  daughter  came  into  that  island,  introducing 
at  once  the  civilisation  and  the  learning  of  Egypt,  is  far 
more  rational  than  Miss  Martineau's  opinion  regarding 
the  antiquity  of  the  Egyptians,  which  squares  more  pre- 
cisely with  those  ascribed  to  Chinese  doctors  than  to 
the  views  of  intelligent  persons  in  modem  times.  There 
can  be  nodoubt  whatever  that  the  Celtic  nationspreserved 
intheir  wanderings  westward  more  of  the  Oriental  customs 
than  any  of  the  other  races  by  whom  Europe  hasbeen  peo- 
pled ;  and  we  believe  that  the  Celtic  Irish,  and  their 
relatives  in  Scotland,  have  maintained  for  a  much  longer 
period  the  observances  of  the  East  than  any  other  mem- 
bers of  the  great  Celtic  family  located  in  different  Euro- 
pean kingdoms.  Even  their  festivals,  now  fast  wearing 
out,  had  an  Oriental  origin  and  significance.  The 
scholar  and  the  traveller  had  little  difficulty  in  tracing 
the  traditions  and  the  worship  of  ancient  Asia,  in  the 
festivals  and  observances  of  modem  Europe,  in  some  of 
its  most  neglected  districts.  The  similarity  of  the  ori- 
ginal funereal  dirge  amongst  the  Egyptians  and  the  origi- 
nal Irish,  is  only  one  of  very  many  evidences  to  our 
common  origin.  The  progress  of  Christianity — of  civi- 
lisation, is  obliterating  many  of  those  proofs  that  existed 
in  the  community  and  affinity  of  manners  and  customs 
observed  amongst  nations  far  removed  from  each  other, 
and  between  whom  there  could  have  been  no  intercourse 
for  many  centuries.  The  Irish  funereal  wail — the  wakes 
for  the  dead — and  even  the  attendance  of  female  mourn- 
ers on  funerals,  are  customs  that  are  fading  fast  before 
the  increased  intercourse  of  the  people  with  Britain, 
and  their  slow  but  gradual  imitation  of  British  practices. 

We  regret  that  there  should  be  painful  characteristics 
in  common,  not  only  between  the  ancient,  but  also  be- 
tween the  modem  Irish  and  the  modem  Egyptians.  We 
have  ahready  quoted  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  Egyp- 
tian labourers  in  Ibrahim  Pasha's  sugar  factories ;  and 
we  notice,  by  some  of  the  Irish  provincial  journals,  that 
men  have,  during  the  present  harvest,  offered  to  engage 
themselves  for  twopence,  and  even  for  one  penny  per  day 
and  their  food.  This  lamentable  statement  accounts  for 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  keen  discontent  prevalent 
in  the  southem  districts  of  Ireland. 

Egypt  is  still  a  densely-peopled  country,  although  the 
exactions  and  military  discipline  of  Mehemet  All  have 
reduced,  rather  than  increased  the  number  of  its  inhaUU 
tants.    Qn  their  way  to  the  caves  of  Djebel,  the  tourista 
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felt  that  thej  "  had  never  seen  so  rich  an  expanse  of 
country^': — 

"  The  rich  green,  spieadin^f  on  either  hand  to  the  horizon, 
was  prairio-like ;  hut  I  never  was,  in  Illinois,  on  a  lieight 
whioQ  commanded  ODe  hundred  miles  of  unbroken  fertility 
such  as  I  now  saw.  And  even  in  Illinois,  in  the  finest  season, 
there  is  never  snch  an  atmosphere  as  here  pfave  positive  briU 
liaooy  to  every  feature  of  the  scenery.  A  perfect  level  of  the 
most  vivid  green  extended  north  and  south,  till  it  was  lost 
in  haze,  but  from  the  mere  inability  of  the  eye  to  take  in 
more ;  and  through  this  wound  away,  from  end  to  end,  the 
full  blue  river.  To  the  east,  fncing  us,  was  the  varied  line  of 
the  Arabian  hills,  of  a  soft  lilac  tint;  seventeen  villages, 
overshadowed  by  dark  palms,  were  set  down  beside  the  river, 
or  some  little  way  into  the  land ;  and  the  plain  was  dotted 
with  Arab  huntsmen  and  their  camels,  here  and  there,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach.  Below  nslay  the  town,  with  its  brown, 
fiat-roofed  houses,  relieved  by  the  palms  of  its  gardens,  and 
two  or  three  white  cupolas,  and  fourteen  minarets,  of  various 
heights  and  forms.  Between  it  and  us  lay  the  causeway,  en- 
livened  by  groups  of  Arabs,  with  their  asses  and  camels,  ap- 

Criog  and  disappearing  amidst  the  thickets  of  acacia  which 
dered  ir.  Behind  all  lay  the  brilliant  Djebel,  with  its 
glowing  yellow  lights  and  soft  blue  shadows.  The  whole 
scene  looked  to  my  eyes  as  gay  as  the  rainbow,  and  as  soft  as 
tho  dawn.  As  I  stood  before  the  cave,  I  thought  nothing 
could  bo  more  beautiful ;  but  one  section  of  it  looked  yet 
lovelier  when  seen  through  tho  lofty  dark  portal  of  an  upper 
oave.    But  there  is  no  conveying  such  an  impression  as  that." 

The  descriptive  passages  in  this  work  form  its  most 
valuable  pages.  The  facts  that  come  directly  under 
the  writer's  eye  are  carefully  noted;  and  then  we  need 
not  say  that  the  descriptions  are  drawn  forcibly  and 
clearly.  No  other  writer  brings  out  more  distinctly  the 
leading  features  of  landscape — the  singularities  of  man- 
ner and  custom,  and  all  those  facts  that  a  reader  wants 
to  know  regarding  places  and  people  out  of  his  or  her 
circle.  Tliose  casual  commentaries  that  form  often  the 
best  parts  of  similar  works,  on  existing  life  and  insti- 
tutions, are  done  in  a  kind  and  approving  spirit.  They 
are  often  valuable.  It  is  in  the  mist  of  antiquity,  or 
the  mazes  of  speculative  inquiry,  that  Miss  Martineau 
wanders  astray.  There  is  no  lady  more  competent  to 
draw  the  world  as  it  is ;  but  often  the  cleverest  people 
misapprehend  their  own  powers — often  those  who  rise 
up  to  reprove  bigotry  in  others  hug  it  closely  in  their 
own  breasts ;  and  those  who  profess  to  be  before  their 
age  in  intellect,  and  too  acute  to  be  cheated  into  the 
belief  of  anything  without  the  range  of  their  senses, 
and,  as  they  say,  inconsistent  with  their  reason^>al- 
though  the  proper  term  would  be  incomprehensible  to 
then*  reason — are  often  not  only  extremely  credulous 
themselves,  but,  from  their  position,  to  a  great  extent 
the  cause  of  lamentable  and  ludicrous  credulity  in 
others.  That  is  the  unfortunate  case  with  this  autho- 
ress. No  \vTiter  could  carry  from  the  East  more  lively 
representations  of  men,  and  scenes,  and  facts  as  they 
exist  to  be  seen  by  any  traveller.  Very  few  writers 
bring  keener  perception  to  bear  upon  the  characters  and 
habits  of  the  living  generations  in  the  countries  that 
she  has  visited.  If  her  work  were  confined  to  these 
departments,  it  would  form  one  and  a  half  volume  of 
the  richest  reading  that  we  have  on  Egypt  and  the 
East.  These  are  the  departments  where  Miss  Mar- 
tineau excels,  and  we  believe  they  are  those  that  she 
undervalues.  We  have  the  utmost  respect  for  the 
talent  and  genius  of  the  many  females  whose  works 
shed  a  lustre  on  our  literature  and  language ;  but  they 
do  not  appear  to  find  in  abstract  inquiries  that  field 
best  suited  for  their  peculiar  powers.  This  is,  how- 
ever, the  field  that  Miss  Martineau  is  most  desirous  to 
occupy.    She  haa  all  the  tendency  towards  it  that  is 


naturally  felt  for  forbidden  ground.  Like  the  ^ 
theologian  of  another  century,  Harvey,  she  loves  to 
meditate  amongst  the  tombs ;  and  there  she  is  sore  to 
lose  her  way.  Amongst  the  tombs  of  the  pftst,  oi  the 
cradles  of  the  future,  she  delights  to  linger,  until  the 
dim  spirits  of  the  scenery  throw  their  glamour  over  her 
intellect,  and  she  is  found  hazarding  the  straogest 
guesses,  or  making  the  most  unlikely  prophecies,  and 
supporting  them  with  evidence — courteously,  it  may  \» 
so  termed — totally  inapplicable,  or  perhaps  entirely 
alien  from  the  subject  in  hand.  Thus,  at  page  5S, 
volume  1st : — 

''In  the  pits  of  these  caves  were  the  mmnmics  lying  when  Cm* 
byaes  was  busy  at  Thebes,  overthrowing  the  CokMsoa  in  the  plain." 

It  may  be  so.  The  mummies  may  have  been  there 
then.  We  cannot  prove  that  they  were  then  the  bodies 
of  active  living  beings,  or  that  they  bad  not  then  come 
into  existence;  but  we  might  say  more  for  either  view 
than  could  be  reasonably  said  against  it.  There  is  no 
satisfactory  evidence  on  the  subject  for  either  su];^ 
position,  and  happily  its  absence  is  of  no  importdnce; 
but  here  is  a  statement  made,  calculated  to  alTcct  the 
great  argument  of  the  work  respecting  the  antiquitT  ot 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  without  the  slightest  support  in 
testimony,  or  in  reasoning.  There  are  many  sbnik 
blemishes. 

The  travellers  first  saw  Thebes  upon  the  shortest  day, 
and  their  admiration  of  this  metropolis  in  ruins  was 
enthusiastic.  Its  antiquity  pleased  the  tourists.  Refer- 
ring" to  the  Trojan  war,  world-celebrated  through  ^ 
time  in  Homer's  poem,  she  says: — 

"And  at  the  time  of  these  wars,  this  Thebes  wasaeitjtf 
a  thonsaud  years,  and  these  battle  pictures  now  herorc  o^r 
eyes  were  antiquities,  as  our  cnthedrals  are  tons.  HerfM 
are  stand inpr  before  one  of  the  hundred  icates  thronvh  ^hkb 
HoDior  says  the  Theban  warriors  passed  in  and  out ;  nnd  <t 
the  flanks  of  tliis  <!atcway  were  sculptured  the  achievemecti 
of  the  ancestors  of  these  warriors." 

It  is  quite  dear  that  Miss  Martineau  believes  s 
the  hundred  gates  as  a  literal,  accurate^  arithmeuci^ 
statement!  She  will  not  allow  a  poet  the  beoe^ 
of  figurative  language — a  hundred  to  signify  "  manj'— 
unless  he  be  a  Scriptural  poet;  and  bistorians  to  wk-Q 
she  imputes  figurative  language,  and  where  numbtrs 
are  concerned,  figurative  language  alone  Still  it  i^ 
curious,  that  even  at  Thebes,  probably  enough  the  dJ- 
est  ruins  in  the  world,  the  traveller  or  the  scholar  w«i^ 
nothing  to  support  the  idea  that  the  race  of  men  «* 
more  ancient  than  the  Scriptures  say.  The  party  dU 
not  remain  long  at  Thebes,  while  ascending  the  river, 
but  they  examined  the  ruins  more  minutely  on  thfir 
downward  voyage.  They  passed  Christmas-day  at  ^^ 
wan,  on  the  frontier  between  Egypt  and  Nubia,  oppws:« 
to  the  island  of  Elephantine — "  half  rubbish,  half  va 
dure.*'  They  were  thus  enabled  to  eat  their  CbiistiL* 
diimer  at  the  first  cataract,  and  there,  they  tell  us,  ^^^ 
Christmas  morning  was  like  a  July  morning  in  Eq^Uq*^ 
But  then  the  legacy  of  vermin  was  before  them.  I^ 
plagues  of  Egypt  have  not  yet  spent  their  fort 
Begging  is  a  prevalent  vice  of  the  modem  Egrj-tiit*, 
even  when  charity  b  unnecessary,  and  the  vLinisc 
"  boksheesh"  is  hopeless.  We  wonder  that  this  ht* 
did  not  strike  the  tourists  as  another  ooinctdencc  l/t 
tween  Egypt  and  Ireland.  Aswan  aboonds  not  le^  is 
beggars  5ian  Irish  country  towns  were  wwit  to  do  wHn 
a  conveyance  of  any  descriptioa  was  stoffod  to  chdii^ 
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horses.  They  emerged  in  clouds  from  every  lane,  and 
when  the  conveyance  was  either  a  car  or  a  carriage,  it 
was  absolutely  surprising  by  what  means  they  gained  a 
knowledge  so  rapidly  of  its  arrival.  This  vice  in 
Irish  travelling  is  passing  fast  away.  Tlie  Poor- 
hw  is  drying  np  the  practice  of  bestowing  promis- 
caous  chanty.  It  need  not,  therefore,  lessen  real  bene- 
Tolence;  but  ere  many  years  pass,  that  law  will  mate- 
rially change  Irish  habits.  There  was  something  to  be 
seen,  however,  at  Aswdn,  and  all  the  Egyptian  towns, 
tiiat  has  not  been  known  in  Ireland  for  centuries.  With 
all  its  misery,  Ireland  is  less  stained  by  the  gains  of  slave- 
kidiiig  than  any  other  European  country.  Slaveholding 
is  not  an  Irish  crime : — 

"  The  baiaars  looked  jpoor ;  and  I  bellofe  the  trafiio  is 
cbiefljr  euried  on  elsewljere.    We  saw  two  alaTe-basaart. 
One  was  an  enclosure  on  the  r'mng  /^roand  above  our  boat. 
The  slaves  hero  were  oolj  flvo  or  six,  and  all  children — all 
ander  sixteen  years  of  age.   They  were  intelligent  and  cheer- 
fol-looking ;  and  I  recognised,  at  the  first  glance,  the  likeness 
to  the  old  Egyptian  countenance  and  costume.    The  girla  had 
their  tkceB  ancovered,  and  their  hair  in  the  Ethiopean  fashion 
—precisely  that  which  we  see  in  the  old  scnlptures  and  paint- 
io^t.    One  little  girl  was  prepoi-ing  the  pottage  for  their  sup- 
per, rei7  clcYorly  and  earnestly.  She  was  said  to  be  fifteen,  and 
i\'i  was  the  sum  asked  for  her.   The  other  bazaar  was  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  and  near  our  boat    It  contained,  when 
ve  taw  it  on  oar  return,  a  dozen  boys,  and  about  fifteen  girls. 
Most  of  the  girls  were  grinding  millet  between  two  stones, 
or  kneading  and  baking  cakes.    They  were  freshly  oiled,  in 
jTood  plight,  and  ^ery  intelligent  looainfr,  for  the  most  part 
Some  of  them  were  really  pretty  in  their  way — in  the  old 
Ejrrptiao  way.     They  appeared  cheerful  and  at  home  in  their 
business ;  and  there  can  scarcely  be  a  stronger  eontrost  than 
between  this  slave  market  and  those  I  had  seen  in  the  United 
States.    The  contrast  is  as  stron;;  as  between  the  serfdom 
of  the  Egyptian,  and  the  freedom  of  the  American  inhabitants 
of  Che  respective  countries:  and,  of  oourso,  the  first  aspect 
of  slavery  is  infinitely  less  repulsive  in  Egypt  than  in  America. 
What  I  learned,  and  may  have  to  tell,  of  the  life  of  the 
modem  Ksyptians,  proves,  however,  that  the  institution  is 
DO  more  aeronsible  here  than  elsewhere." 

Miss  Martineau  has  been  in  the  desert,  and  she  never 
lias  been  lost  in  a  good  snow-storm  on  a  Scottish  muir 
or  mountain ;  for  she  says  : — 

"  I  thoaffht  of  poor  Hagar  here,  and  seemed  to  feel  her 
itory  for  the  first  time.  I  thought  of  Scotch  shepherds  lost 
In  the  snow,  and  of  their  mild  case,  in  comparison  with  that 
vC  Anb  goatherds  in  the  desert" 

We  quote  an  instance  of  this  lady's  solid  good  sense 
m  all  matters  that  come  directly  under  her  percep- 
ion.  If  she  could  only  be  kept  out  of  dreams,  and  the 
bUr  of  supposing  herself  called  upon  to  rectify  the 
rorld*s  views  on  things  too  great  for  her,  there  would 
e  few  more  useful  writers,  and  apparently  not  many 
lore  careful  housewiYes : — • 

"  The  next  morning  I  rose  early,  to  damp  and  fold  linen, 
id  I  was  jroniog  tUf  dinner  time,  that  we  might  carry  pur 
ieets  and  towels  in  the  best  condition  to  the  Kaudja.  No 
M  would  Uu;^h  at  or  despise  this  who  knew  tho  importance, 

hot  coao tries,  of  the  condition  of  linen ;  and  none  who 
kve  not  tried  can  judge  of  the  difference  in  comfort  of  ironed 
Den  and  that  which  is  rough  dried.  *  *  *  *  If  any 
(ly  going  up  the  27ile  should  be  so  happy  as  to  be  able  to 
>n,  I  should  strongly  ad  rise  her  potliog  up  a  i>air  of  flat 
9o«  among  her  baggage.  If  she  can  also  starch,  it  will  add 
uch  to  her  comfort  and  that  of  her  party,  at  little  cost  of 
liC  and  trouble." 

IMiss  Martineau  tliinlu  higldy  of  the  Americans  in 
is  respect,  and  says : — 

'*  I  always  thought  in  America,  and  I  always  shall  think, 
3t  the  finest  specimens  of  human  development  I  have  seen 
*  in  the  United  States,  where  everv  man,  however  learaed 
d  meditative,  can  ride,  drive,  keep  his  own  horse,  and  roof 
I  own  dwelling  ;  and  every  woman,  however  intellectual, 
1  do,  if  neoe«sai7,  all  tho  work  of  her  own  hoaBe.*' 


Physiologists  hold  the  Americans  to  be  an  inferior 
specimen  of  human  development ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  determination  of  this  lady  not  to  be  convinced  other- 
wise, there  is  no  doubt  of  their  statement,  although,  in 
subsequent  ages,  as  the  soil  may  be  cleared,  it  may  be 
qualified. 

The  travellers  nearly  met  a  fatal  accident  at  the  Ca- 
taracts. After  reaching  the  top,  the  rope  broke,  and 
their  boat  was  carried  back  by  the  weight  of  water,  but 
they  were  safely  extricated. 

The  Nubians  greatly  interested  the  tourists,  and 
earned  their  good  opinion  as  an  industrious  class,  fight- 
ing for  a  living  with  the  desert ;  but  they  were  in  Nu- 
bia only  for  five  or  six  days. 

We  liave  remarked  already  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  three  volumes  is  occupied  with  learned  discussions 
and  dissertations,  which  can  only  be  given  in  them,  on 
the  authority  of  more  learned  investigators  than  the 
authoress,  so  far  as  they  are  of  material  value;  and  when 
they  degenerate  into  speculation,  they  are  utterly  value- 
less. This  lady  insists  upon  our  believing  that,  generally, 
the  numbers  stated  in  Scripture  are  false;  and  she  takes 
so  much  from  the  Bible  in  that  and  other  ways,  that  it 
woidd  be  wiser  and  preferable  to  reject  it  entirely.  The 
enthusiasm  of  their  visitor  for  the  tombs,  the  pyramids, 
and  the  ruins  of  £gypt,  leads  her  into  errors  unpardonable 
in  a  critic  of  high  pretensions.  In  reference  to  the 
monumental  records,  she  says,  page  179,  vol.  i. — 

"  While  wo  take  to  heart  the  terrible  loss  [of  the  written 
records],  let  us  take  to  heart  also  the  valuo  of  the  resource, 
and  search  for  the  charm  which  may  remove  the  spell  of 
dumbness  from  these  eloquent  old  teachers." 

We  cannot  see  how  their  eloquence  can  be  thus 

vouched  for  while  they  remam  dumb ;   and  there  is  a 

bad  taste  in  thus  associating  together  dumbness  and 

eloquence.     At  another  page  (188),  while  recording 

her  joy  that  the  priests  said  there  were  forty*seven 

tombs  in  some  one  pUce,  the  authoress  adds — 

"  Whose  will  be  the  hononr  of  laying  them  open  ?  not  in 
the  Cambyses'  spirit  of  rapine,  but  in  i3l  honour  and  rever- 
ence, in  search  of  treasures  which  neither  moth  nor  rust  can 
corrupt,  nor  thieves  carry  away.** 

Literally,  thieves  have  been  very  much  in  the  habit  of 
carrying  away  monumental  treasures  and  works  of  art 
from  Egypt,  as  from  other  conquered  or  deserted  lands; 
but  we  think  it  better  not  to  apply  those  ideas  to  ancient 
sculpture  that  are  used  to  express  sacred  objects,  on 
which,  so  far  as  they  accord  with  her  opinions,  the  writer 
places  great  value.  Strange  folly  it  is  to  believe  im« 
plicitly  the  chisel  of  an  unknown  cutter  of  tombstones, 
and  refuse  to  believe  records  preserved  with  the  utmost 
care  through  every  generation. 

Immediately  afterwards  we  have  the  following  an* 
nounoement ; — 

"  In  the  reign  of  the  second  Ptolemy  lived  a  writer  of  un- 
common interest  and  importance  to  ni  now— Manetbo,  the 
Egyptian  priest.  •  •  •  He  is  tho  very  man  we  want — to 
stand  on  the  riilge  of  time,  and  toll  us  who  are  below— what 
was  doin^  in  the  depths  of  the  old  ages.  He  did  so  stand, 
and  he  did  fully  tell  what  he  saw ;  but  his  words  are  f^oue  to 
the  four  winds,  and  but  a  few  unconnected  declarations  have 
reached  us." 

How  came  the  authoress  to  know  that  Mauetho  ''did 
fully  tell  *'  those  things  that  she  describes,  since  but  "a 
few  unconnected  declarations  have  reached  us?"  Miss 
Martineau,  notwithstanding  her  hatred  of  what  she  calls 
superstition,  when  evinced  by  her  own  countrymen  and 
countrywomen,  narrowly  escaped  actual  idolatry  in  her 
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own  person,  though  she  considers  that  error  scarcely  so 
culpsj)le  as  "  bihliatoxy,"  or  bible  loving,  reverencing 
"  the  entire  bible."  Speaking  of  the  Egyptian  statues, 
she  says : — 

'*  The  difficulty  to  us  now  is,  not  to  account  for  their  bar- 
ing been  once  worshipped,  hut  to  help  worshipping  them 
still." 

The  difficulty  of  patiently  reading  through  large  por- 
tions of  this  work  is  at  least  extreme.  Moses  is  one  of 
the  characters  admired  by  Miss  Martineau,  and  yet, 
according  to  her  judgment,  he  must  have  been  a 
great  and  plausible  impostor.  David  is  spoken  of  in 
terms  of  the  highest  praise,  but  Jehu  is  condemned 
for  cruelty,  and  Solomon  for  uxoriousness.  The  Pen- 
tateuch is  supposed  to  have  been  written  during  the 
reign  of  Josiah,  and  the  discovery  of  the  books  of 
the  law  to  have  been  merely  their  imposition  on  society 
by  some  clever  forger;  and  yet,  in  that  case,  what  comes 
of  the  praise  bestowed  on  the  intellect  and  imagination 
of  David,  who  celebrates  the  law  as  his  study  by  the 
day,  and  his  meditation  by  the  night ; — who  prays  that 
it  may  be  a  light  to  his  feet,  and  a  limp  to  his  path ; 
but  all  whose  Psalms  may  also  have  been  written  during 
the  reign  of  Josiah,  or  at  some  subsequent  period;  and 
in  that  case.  Miss  Martineau  loses  a  poet  hero,  who  may 
have  been  no  poet,  or,  according  to  her  standard  of  cri- 
ticism, may  never  have  had  an  existence.  For  the  Sa- 
viour she  professes  to  hold  the  utmost  regard,  but  why 
we  cannot  guess;  for,  according  to  Miss  Martineau,  he 
iJso  must  have  been  a  great  impostor,  making  state- 
ments utterly  false,  and  advancing  claims  absolutely  un- 
founded. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  guess  whether  Miss 
Martineau  really  believes  in  a  future  state  of  any  de- 
scription, or  under  any  circumstances,  from  her  works. 
She  says,  page  300,  voL  i. : — 

"  We  tnilv  respect,  aooordinglj,  the  child's  or  the  peasantft 
notion  of  a  literal  judgment  day,  when  there  will  be  a  process 
or  trial,  with  hooka  of  account  opened,  and  a  sentence  passed 
in  words,  and  burning  inflicted  in  tbe  one  case,  and  whatever 
the  indifidual  most  desire)  oonfened  on  tlie  other.  We  truly 
respect  these  notions  in  the  child  and  the  peasant,  while  we 
know  that  no  enlightened  and  disciplined  man  looks  forward 
to  any  such  actual  scene." 

If  by  the  term,  "  any  such  actual  scene,"  the  writer 
means  any  scene  bearing  the  leading  features  that  she 
has  caricatured  slightly,  the  last  sentence  is  grossly  in- 
solent ;  and  while  pitying  superior  minds  of  the  present 
day,  she  might  deal  to  them  some  portion  of  her  charity 
reserved  for  Egyptians  and  Mahommedans,  upon  whom 
it  is  largely  lavished. 

She  is  at  a  loss  regarding  John  the  Evangelist,  some- 
what doubtful  whether  the  existence  of  the  beloved 
disciple  was  advantageous  or  otherwise;  but  Simon 
Magus,  to  whom  she  ascribes  the  origin  of  a  consider- 
able part  of  Christianity,  is  deservedly  not  one  of  her 
favourites.  Amongst  other  matters,  she  is  somewhat 
vexed  that  the  human  i-ace  have  been  for  some  thousands 
of  years  in  direct  communication  with  butterflies,  worms, 
and  so  on,  without  acquiring  any  great  knowledge  of 
their  mental  capacities.  There  may  be  much  knowledge 
concealed  in  consequence  of  our  not  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  language  and  literature  of  the  worms;  but  Miss 
Martineau  should  have  included  the  other  vermin  of  the 
Nile  in  these  idle  regrets. 

The  travellers  left  Egypt  by  the  route  of  the  He- 
brews, and  wandered  in  the  desert  of  Sinai,  one  of  them 


meditating,  and  reoording  her  ineditatknis  as  she  vnr* 
dered.  The  Scriptures  give  one  short  account^  written 
by  Moses  himself,  of  that  great  leadcr^s  life  in  the  wilder* 
ness,  and  the  means  by  whidi  he  was  led  into  the  gigantio 
effort  to  redeem  the  Israelites  from  Egyptian  bondage; 
but  Miss  Martineau  knows  better  than  Motes  all  these 
circumstances,  and  we  subjoin  her  account  of  the  matter : 

*<  In  the  solitodes  to  which  he  now  letired  with  his  fsnilr, 
shiftinfc  his  tent  from  vallej  to  valley,  acoording  to  the  aeedi 
of  his  flock,  and  sitting  down  beside  tbe  sseloded  Vfma 
among  the  rocky  mountains,  his  mind  wroagbt  Tigorood; 
among  tfie  materials  stored  up  by  his  eareful  tdacatioa. 
There  is  no  place  like  the  desert  for  fruitful  meditaiioA. 
There,  among  the  immutable  forms  of  nature,  lires  tbe  put, 
for  those  who  know  how  to  look  for  it.    Ii  will  not  me  to 
view  among  the  changinj^  scenes  of  social  life,  nor  ipask 
where  the  voices  of  men  are  hcird.   Bnt  in  the  austere  itl«Dce 
of  the  desert  it  presses  its  tale  upon  tbe  tranqniUiaed  soal, 
and  will,  to  one  who  knows,  as  Moses  did  then,  and  Mabooi 
med  after  him,  how  to  invoke  prophecy  of  the  fotnre— of  iti 
unborn  child,  which  is  to  redeem  the  human  race  fron  ttt 
sins  and  its  biuden  of  woes.    Here,  as  Moses  sat  under  lbs 
shrubby  palm  in  its  moist  nook,  or  lay  under  the  shadow  of 
the  rock,  did  tbe  past  come  at  the  eall  of  his  instnetal 
memory,  and  tell  him  how  these  mighty  Egyptians  ksd 
been  slaves,  as  his  Hebrew  brethren  now  were,  and  bov 
they  had  cast  off  the  yoke  of  their  bondage,  and  risen  bio 
a  powerful  nationality  by  driving  out  tbe  foe  who  hsdo^ 
pressed  them  for  a  ihousand  years,  and  by  restoriag  to 
their  honours  the  Supreme  and  his  attributes  thronjch  vboee 
aid  they  believed  all  irreat  deeds  to  be  achieved ;  and  here,  to 
bis  dear  understanding,  did  the  future  promise  the  redcnp- 
tion  of  his  race,  and  diMlose  the  means  by  whioh  it  shodd  be 
wrought.    Here  he  learned  to  see,  not  at  onoe  as  io  ridoB. 
bnt  in  the  dawning  of  many  davs,  and  from  the  suggestioos 
of  many  thoughtful  Tears— how  the  redemptian  cf  the  Hekisv 
race  should  be  eifeoted,  how  fisr  the  precedents  of  foniMr 
times  should  be  followed,  and  where  the^  should  be  departed 
from  ;  what  there  was  new  and  peculiar  m  the  eireomsUDOtf 
of  his  people,  and  how  these  oiroumstaaces  should  be  deiJt 
with.    He  saw  that  the  Hebrews  could  not  rise  in  rrruli 
against  their  oppressors  as  tbe  Egyptians  had  done  agai&at 
their  Shepherd  conquerors ;  for  the  Hebrews  had  not  tbf 
rights  of  native  possession ;  and  they  were  so  debased  kf 
their  servitude  as  to  be  incapable  of  warfare.    He  saw  that 
they  must  be  first  removed  from  the  influences  which  ha4 
made  them  what  they  were,  and  then  elevated  into  a  eapabili? 
for  independent  aooial  life." 

We  are,  therefore,  to  understand  that  all  the  bov* 
ledge  of  Moses  regarding  '*  the  Supreme"  was  deriyrii 
from  the  Egyptians — from  the  people  whose  wozshipa&J 
idols  he  was  so  careful  to  warn  hia  coimtrymea  agaisst, 
and  with  which  he  was  so  much  inceuaed.  Hie  Tisiou 
narrated  hy  him  are  to  he  considered  so  many  frauds,  a&d 
yetthereadermustrememherthatMissMartineauhoidsi^ 
character  of  Moses  in  the  highest  reverence  and  eston. 
We  are  even  farther  asked  to  helieve  that  Moses  de- 
rived none  of  his  information  from  the  Israelites  tbett* 
selves — ^that  the  teaching  of  the  patriarchs  was  entirth 
forgotten  amongst  them — or  that  he  never  had  enjovcd 
any  intercourse  with  the  people  in  whose  fevouraadftf 
whose  liberation  all  his  energies  were  stirred. 

The  second  volume  contains  some  graphic  sketcbe 
of  desert  scenery,  mixed,  unfortunatdiy,  with  the  sjtt- 
culations  of  the  writer,  which  she  supposes  to  be  nev. 
whereas  they  are  old  doubts,  often  considered: — 

**  How  differently  the  Pentateuch  here  reads,  fion  the  saai 
worn  old  Bible  which  one  has  handled  for  DveHukl-ivi^ 
years,  I  could  not  have  imagined.  The  light  from  EgTpt  f^ 
Arabia  shining  into  itilluminates  unthonght-of  plaoeMmf  giv«i 
a  new  and  most  fresh  colouriuff  to  the  whole.  I  little  tbMfst 
ever  to  have  seen  so  much  of  Moses  as  I  did  this  day,  wtUA 
sight  of  Arab  tents,  like  those  in  whieh  he  and  ZiMMnh  asl 
their  children  lived  when  first  here  with  Jecteos  floeks: 
within  sight  of  the  same  peaks  whioh  were  landmarks  to  tM 
wandering  tribes ;  and  of  the  same  wadees  wb<twthsiyxist<< 
and  surrounded  by  the  very  same  monntaia  IB^V*  *^^ 
they  brought  water  for  themselvM  and  tWr  iorti.  n* 
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vdla  wilbin  tb«  oontwit  mmb  to  hftve  been  alvmji  InezlHuiei- 
alif :  jret  I  dare  tey  eome  of  the  Hebrew  womeo  diiooveivd 
the  ioe-oold  ipriag  behind,  which  hM,  no  doubt,  Uin  in  its 
itiadowx  neok  sioee  Horeb  wm  u|neared.  I  wonder  whether 
it  w»»  tmgtd  with  ferae  when  the  Habrew  women  aew  it,  as 
it  U  now.  It  was  a  tempting  pUoe  for  gossip,  for  sitting 
down  to  talk  OTor  the  comforts  of  Goshen,  and  the  verdure 
of  Egypt,  sod  pointiog  oat  the  dreariness  of  this  place,  and 
rMniadiog  one  another  how  unwilling  they  and  their  hns- 
baadi  had  been  to  leave  Egypt,  foreseeing  that  they  should 
OQi;r  get  into  tronble  by  trviog  a  new  coantry.  In  yonder 
plaio  was  the  orowd  of  dark,  low  tents,  with  no  taberoaele 
jet  in  the  midat.  Amon||f  the  neighbooring  wadees  were  the 
berdcmeo  dispersed  tending  the  flocks  every  day  of  the  week ; 
for  M  yet  there  was  no  Sabbath.  This,  and  very  mnoh  more, 
did  I  MS  on  that  Sunday  at  Btnai ;  much  that  I  could  not 
biTs  aeen  if  I  had  been  a  contemporary  disciple  of  Moses 
stueh  thai  can  be  seen  only  by  the  light  of  an  after  age,  of  the 
e^oestiooal  purpoees  and  processes  for  which  the  Hebrews 
vers  brought  here.*' 

Miss  Martineau  would  have  great  difficulty  in  proviug 
that  "as  yet  there  was  no  Sabbath."  The  people  are 
J^resented  as  at  Sinai,  when  Miss  Martineau  makes 
this  reflection;  but  previous  to  getting  there,  when  in 
the  Wilderness  of  Sin,  *<  which  is  between  £lim  and 
Sinai,"  there  was  the  Sabbath,  observed,  too,  in  a  very  so- 
lemn way,  as  this  kdy,  who  seems  not  to  have  read  the 
Peotateuch  very  oai«fally,  will  find  on  referring  to 
Ixodns  xvi  and  83d  to  the  30th  verse.  Some  time 
el^)sed  after  the  events  there  recorded,  before  the  Is- 
raelites passed  through  Rephidim  to  Sinai,  from  which 
the  law  was  detivered,  contaimng,  amongst  other  oom- 
manrf  meats,  the  fourth.  That  commandment  runs  in 
language  which  implies,  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  it 
vas  addressed,  a  previous  knowledge  and  observance  of 
the  Sabbath.  The  subject  is  twisted  into'  this  place, 
tpparently  for  the  puipose  of  modernising  the  institution 
of  this  weeklj  rest ;  for,  under  any  circumstances,  the 
lierdsmen  were  compelled  to  tend  their  flocks,  to  a  con- 
nderable  extent,  even  on  the  Sabbath.  Miss  Martineau 
explains  the  re^gious  creed  of  Moses  upoii  the  following 
iieoiy: — 

"By  his  TOiestly  rank  and  privileges,  Moses  knew  the 
Djtteriea  of  Slffrptian  worship.  He  was  the  enlj  one  of  the 
aaJtif  ode  at  »iiai  who  knew,  what  we  all  know,  or  may 
Aow,  now— that  the  two  chief  objects  of  the  heathen  mys- 
eries  were  the  preservation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
'oit^,  and  the  detection  or  explanation  of  idolatry.  The 
rpbic  hvmo,  sao^  by  the  initiated  in  mysteries  which  were 
priTed  from  Egypt,  was  familiar  troth  to  him  :— *  I  will  de- 
iare  a  seciet  to  the  initiated ;  but  let  the  doors  be  shut 

,imst  the  profane I  shall  utter  the  truth  without 

teuise.  Suffer  not,  therefore,  thy  former  prejudices  to  de- 
If  thee  from  that  happy  life  which  the  knowled^re  of  these 
ibiime  truths  will  procure  unto  thee ;  but  carefhlly  contem- 
tte  this  divine  oracle,  and  preserve  it  in  purity  of  mind  and 
art.  Go  oo,  in  the  right  wsy,  and  contemplate  the  Sole 
}remor  of  the  world.  He  is  One  and  of  himself  Alone; 
d  to  that  One  all  things  owe  their  being.  He  operates 
rtmxh  all,  was  never  seen  by  mortal  eyes,  but  does  himsey 
i  every  one/  Hoees  knew  that  this  sublime  truth  of  the 
steries  was  once  the  common  faith  of  men,  though  it  was 
V  called  Atheism,  from  the  contempt  it  was  supposed  to 
It  upon  the  popular  gods ;  and  that  it  must  again  become 
faith  of  mankind,  through  him  amidst  all  thediflonlty 
1  sutrerin|^  which  attend  a  return  from  error  to  a  fnnda- 
Dtal  primitive  Idea.  He  knew  that,  before  he  could  see 
hope  falilJled — ^his  hope  that  every  Hebrew  should  worship 
orah,  as  his  father  Abraham  had  done— the  people  must  go 
oogh  a  process  of  training  as  nainfhl  to  himself  as  irksome 
Mem.  Bat  tbie  was  the  work  he  had  to  do;  sad  he  had 
aght  them  hither  to  begm  it." 

Moses  unquestionably  was  skilled  in  the  learning 
the  Egyptianfl;  but  the  authority  on  which  we  be- 
e  that  statement  imputes  a  different  origin  to  his 
>IogT;  and  we  have  no  right  to  use  those  parts  of 
.  narrative  which  sidt  our  prejudices  as  correct,  with- 
acoepting  »bQ  M  jwm  importimt  8t«t«meiits. 


Without  the  Bible  we  should  know  veiy  little  of  Moses, 
and  jet  his  character  is  greatly  revered  by  our  tourist, 
who  denies,  however,  the  truth  of  the  information  that 
he  furnishes  there  regarding  his  own  history,  character, 
and  pursuits.  What  can  be  more  difficult  than  to  en- 
tertain a  feeling  of  respect  for  a  critical  and  learned 
authority--and  Miss  Martineau  is  appearing  voluntarily 
in  these  capacities  through  three  volumes — who,  at  page 
S3,  voL  ii.,  refers  seriously  to  the  patriarch  Joseph  as  a 
sagacious  and  politic  minister;  as  a  person  of  whose  ex- 
istence there  can  be  no  more  doubt  than  concerning  that 
of  Prince  Mettemich  or  Sir  Charles  Wood;  as  a  states- 
man, in  a  crisis,  worth  more  than  both  modem  poli- 
ticians, but  furnishes  us  with  the  following  statement  at 
page  91,  vol.  iii.?— 

**  It  is  believed  by  the  learned  that,  dnring  two  eenturies 
and  a-half,  after  the  foil  assumption  of  power  by  the  priest- 
hood, under  Jehoiadn,  the  four  first  books  of  the  Pentateneh 
were  probably  oompiled  from  existing  doeuments,  and  other 
means  of  knowledge ;  and  that,  finally,  the  book  of  Deutero- 
nomy was  written,  and  brought  out  with  the  others,  in  the 


time  of  Josiah,  to  work  the  jg^lest  ehange  in  the  religions 

whioh  had  happened  since  they  had 

left  Mount  SinaL    The  books  of  the  law  were  then  found 
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written  in  the  ark— in  the  ark  which  is  deolared  to  have  been 
empty  at  preceding  dates  :  and  a  multitude  of  partionlars  in 
the  books  themselves  prove,  as  biblioal  scholars  have  shown, 
that  they  could  not  have  been  reduced  to  their  present  form 
before  the  dates  here  assigned.  For  the  consternation  of  king 
Josiah,  and  the  sensation  excited  among  the  people,  by  the 
denoneiations  against  idolatry"— espeeially  the  prevalent  idola- 
try of  the  oenntry— we  neea  only  refer  to  the  history.  Our 
business  with  the  event  is  to  mark  its  efifect  on  the  religious 
thought  of  the  nation." 

All  our  knowledge  of  Joseph  is  derived  from  the 
Pentateuch.  If  these  books  be  incredible,  Joseph*s  ex- 
istence is  disestablished.  He  is  no  more  to  us  than 
Waverley  or  Guy  Mannering.  Moses  may  be  a  myth, 
and  Aaron  a  mistake,  if  tins  belief  of  the  learned  be 
worthy  of  any  attention.  It  is  true  that  the  four  first 
books  are  said  to  have  been  probably  oompiled  from 
existing  documents  during  the  reign  of  Josiah.  They 
never  have  been  anything  else  than  documents,  and  tf 
they  were  copied  firom  then  existing  documents,  ther- 
authenticity  remains  unimpaired;  while  if  they  were  "comi 
pUed,'*  their  character  is  changed.  We  are  very  confi- 
dent that  all  "the  learned"  cannot  show  a  tittle  of  evi- 
dence to  justify  the  preference  of  the  word  "compiled*' 
to  "  copied,"  and  that  those  who  adopt  it  can  show  no 
better  reason  for  doing  so  than  a  vain  and  weak-minded 
ambition  to  seem  wiser  than  their  neighbours.  With 
this  authoress,  moreover,  we  fear  that  "the  learned" 
are  those  persons  only  who  support  her  opinions.  No- 
thing is  more  common  than  a  pretence  of  charity,  or 
even  a  blunder  of  charity — a  belief  that  a  writer  can  be 
liberal  and  charitable  who  says  that  "  the  learned"  think 
the  Pentateuch  dates  only  from  the  reign  of  Josiah,  and 
that  "  all  the  enlightened"  have  ceased  to  expect  or  to 
believe  in  "the  day  of  judgment." 

There  are  many  errors  into  which  the  authoress  falls, 
evidently  from  a  careless  study  of  the  Scriptures — errors 
that  have  not  a  very  prejudicial  tendency,  but  at  the 
same  time  destroy,  as  we  have  already  stated,  any  con- 
fidence in  her  critical  discrimination.  The  institution  of 
the  Levitical  priesthood  is  ascribed  in  this  work  to  the 
time  of  Josiah;  although  no  fact  is  more  distinctly,  or 
perhaps  more  frequenUy,  stated,  than  the  succession  of 
priests  in  the  house  of  Levi,  from  Aaron  downwards, 
and  the  separation  of  his  tribe  to  offices  connected  with 
the  priesthood  and  the  s^irices  of  religion, 
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The  following  passage  is  founded  on  an  error  of  the 

kind  to  which  we  have  referred: — 

•*  The  llrtt  thing  eyident  in  their  history,  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Hebrews  in  ihe  promised  land,  is  the  utter  apparent 
failure,  for  the  time,  of  their  Icadei's  aim  and  hope  for  them. 
Hia  hope  had  been,  and  the  aim  of  their  desert  life,  to  keep 
them  pore  from  Egyptian  popular  superstitions  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  planeta^  worship  of  Canaan  on  the  other;  but 
they  were  subject  to  both  for  some  centuries  afler  their  ar- 
rival in  Palestine,  avowedly  till  the  completion  of  the  law  and 
the  fall  establishment  of  the  ritual  after  the  time  of  Joshua. 
and  unconsciously,  in  several  doctrines  and  many  habits  of 
thought,  to  the  very  last.  The  golden  calf  at  Sinai  was  not 
the  only  one  by  very  many.  Jehovah  was  still  considered, 
at  tUnes,  if  not  always,  the  chief  God  of  the  Hebrews ;  and 
this  preeminence  was  asserted  by  the  consecration  of  golden 
ealves  to  him  exclusively,  which  indicated  him  to  be  the  Amun 
or  King  of  the  Qods  to  this  seeming  Egyptian  people.  These 
calves  were  set  up  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  and  on  many  a  high 
place  between,  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam,  three  generations 
utter  the  day  when  David  brought  the  ark  into  Jerusalem, 
bidding  its  gates  be  lifted  up,  that  tho  King  of  Glory  might 
oome  in.  And  as  for  the  planetary  idolatry,  the  people  not 
only  fell,  immediately  after  their  arrival,  into  the  worship  of 
the  oriental  Apollo  and  Diana,  but  the  horses  of  the  sun,  and 
ehariots  of  the  snn,  were  set  up  as  consecrated  images,  at  the 
very  entrance  of  the  House  of  Jehovah,  up  to  the  time  of 
Josiah." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Je^vish  ri> 
inal  was  folly  established  daring  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
although  that  monarch  tolerated,  with  it,  the  worship 
of  many  false  gods,  on  account  of  the  connexions  that 
he  formed ;  and  participated  in  idolatiy  at  one  period, 
probably  the  middle  period  of  his  life  and  reign.  The 
oalves  set  up  at  Dan  and  Bethel  were  consequences 
of  the  separation  of  Israel  from  Judah,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  the  former  into  a  separate  kingdom.  The  tribes 
never  coalesced  again,  and  the  Israelites  had  no  con- 
nexion with  the  re-establishment  of  the  Mosaic  ritual 
amongst  the  Jews  under  Josiah. 

The  same  careless  statements  regarding  facts,  and 
the  objectionable  formation  of  arguments  on  these  mis- 
statements, which  we  have  already  often  noticed,  pre- 
vails through  the  whole  historical  theology  of  the  work. 
The  error  regarding  the  Mahommedans,  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  the  following  extract,  is  frequently  repeated ; 
manifesting  an  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  statistics  en- 
tirely unaccountable  on  the  part  of  an  ecclesiastical 
teacher  ;  and  Miss  Martineau  assumes  that  office. 

*'Tbe  latter  faith,  which  has  transcended  all  preceding  re- 
ligions in  its  power  over  the  human  raoe—Mahommedan, 
which  has  won  its  tens  of  thousands  to  the  thousands  of  any 
Other  faith  well-known  to  uc — ^is  not  without  its  representative 
here.  Towering  above  the  shrines  of  tho  Greek  deities,  and 
the  source  of  tho  sacred  Hebrew  river,  and  the  site  of  the  pa- 
lace of  tho  CsBsars,  and  the  fields  where  Jesus  walked,  is  the 
great  Saracenic  castle,  held  forages  in  the  name  of  Allah,  and 
if  ahommed  hia  Prophet.  We  saw  it  lon^  this  day,  as  we  were 
riding  over  the  boundary  hills  of  Palestine. 

**  These  were  our  last  hours  in  the  Holy  Land.  From  these 
heights  we  looked  back  upon  a  land  of  most  varie;;ated  scenery, 
and  I  oould  not  but  feel  of  faiths  curiously  commingled, 
strong  as  was  the  Jewish  profession  of  unity  of  faith,  and  of 
raco.  The  main  feature  of  its  faith,  however — its  monotheism 
—finally  remained  unchanged  for  so  long  as  to  serve  as  a  basis 
for  its  distinctive  character  before  the  world.  Though  alle- 
gorically  impaired  by  the  Pharisaic  sect  heforo  the  time  of 
Cbri»t,  and  by  the  Alexandrian,  and  other  parties  ever  since, 
that  fpreat  doctrine  has  remained,  on  tho  whole,  praotioally 
•stablished;  and  this  it  is  whieh  distinguishes  this  birih-plaoe 
of  a  religious  faith  ahove,  perhaps,  every  other  on  earth.  Kext 
to  this  Rinks  the  distinction  given  it  by  the  appearance  of 
Christ  Wlben  men  shall  have  learned  to  receive  his  dootrine 
in  the  simplicity  with  which  he  gave  it~to  reoeive  it  from 
himself,  from  his  life  and  his  words— thev  will  probably  be- 
eome  aware  that  it  is  its  commixture  with  superstitions  and 
inatttutions  older  than  itself,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  not 
having  been  more  extensive  and  effectual  in  its  operation  than 
the  history  of  eighteen  centuries  shows  it  to  have  been.  £n- 
onmbered  with  much  that  was  never  contemplated  by  the 


Teacher  himself,  and  that  is  inoompatible  with  the  wbels  spi- 
rit of  his  Qospel— encumbered  with  a  priesthood  and  rita»l 
of  its  own,  and  adulterated  with  more  or  fewer  of  the  roper- 
stitions  of  all  the  nations  who  ministered  to  the  Hebrew  miod, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  true  dootrine  of  Christ  is  OfsrUid  sod 
almost  destroyed.  The  paternity  of  God  extending  to  all  men ; 
the  infallible  operation  of  his  will  or  providence ;  his  strict  mond 
giivernment,  by  which  moral  retribution  is  inevitable ;  thebro* 
therhood  of  the  whole  human  race,  and  in  that  the  promise  of 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  towards  men ;  and  the  nttb- 
lishment  of  a  spiritual  kingdom  on  earth,  of  which  he  shoaM 
be  Prince,  and  his  followers  the  administrators,  the  dead  ril- 
ing to  enter  into  it ;  and  the  living  to  be  admitted  witheat 
death ;  the  expiration  of  the  Jewish  law  on  tbe  establishmeot 
of  this  kingdom,  and  the  spiritual  nature  of  the  new  religion, 
which  was  to  have  the  heaven  and  the  earth  for  its  temple, 
and  the  whole  body  of  believers  for  its  priests ;— these  wen 
the  points  of  faith  whioh  appeuir  to  have  oeeo  offered  bv  Jesu 
bimaelf— the  simple  glad  tidings  which  the  earnest  disciple 
hears  from  him  when  listening  to  his  voice  alone  in  the  it- 
tiremeoU  of  Palestine,  sequestered  from  the  embarraiiifis 
echoes  of  other  countries,  and  later  times.  It  was  thai  that 
Palestine  and  its  faith  appeared  to  one,  at  least,  as  I  looked 
baok  this  day  from  the  ndge  of  the  eastern  hills,  for  tbe  bit 
time  upon  the  valley  of  Jordan." 

The  absolute  statement  in  the  first  sentence  of  tte 
extract  is,  that  Mahommedanism  has  von  ten  times  tht 
number  of  converts  attached  to  any  other  Caith  koovn 
to  us.  There  are  different  forma  of  Mahommedamsni, 
as  there  are  different  forms  of  Chiiatiaiiity ;  and  dub- 
bing all  its  adherents  in  the  different  sects  together, 
they  do  not  make  out  a  number  equal  to  the  disdpb 
of  more  than  one  known  faith.  The  followers  of  Btukyii 
in  the  different  forms  of  Buddhism  are  more  nmBemQ& 
than  those  of  Mahommed.  Christiaidty  in  its  vsri- 
ous  forms  is  believed  to  embrace  two  hundred  Bul- 
lions of  persons.  We  have  no  good  reason  to  suppoie 
that  there  really  exist  two  hundred  millions  of  MaW 
medans  on  the  earth.  Its  entire  population  is  reckoned 
at  eight  hundred  millions.  One-third  of  that  niuiilxr 
are  supposed  to  be  resident  in  China  and  its  immediitt 
dependencies,  and  there  are  few  Mahommedans  amofigit 
them.  Central  Asia  contains  a  vast  population,  hot  ti» 
majority  are  not  Mahommedans.  In  Western  Am,  X^} 
greatly  preponderate;  but  that  region  and  the  nortfafo 
coasts  of  Africa  contain  the  greatest  numbeis  ci 
strength.  In  Europe,  there  are  not  veiy  many  nuUioBL 
The  error  of  saying,  and  repeating  and  reiterating  tkc 
saying,  that  these  people  are  ten  times  more  numersuf 
than  the  adherents  of  any  other  faith — are  two  IIkw.- 
sand  millions  strong — ^which  they  would  require  to  be, 
in  order  to  have  ten  times  the  number  of  all  Chrisn^ 
— ^should  not  find  a  place  in  a  work  professing  to  ^ 
scribe  Eastern  life  and  faith — to  be  the  product  d 
personal  research,  aided  by  the  acctunulated  treasure  <^ 
"  the  learned"  and  of  "  the  enlightened."  When  u> 
takes  of  this  nature  regarding  matters  of  general  fioto- 
riety  are  committed,  what  can  we  expect  amongst  iha 
tombs  and  the  ruinous  monuments,  tbe  dnst,  the  saoi 
and  the  mud  of  fallen  Egypt  ? 

The  epitome  of  the  Christian  religion  given  in  the  htf 
extract  is  so  far  correct ;  but  falling  back  on  the  woA 
of  Jesus,  the  test  to  which  we  are  referred,  it  is  incoa* 
plete,  and  there  is  a  haze  and  darkness  haagiog  o*^ 
the  abstract  which  He  left  not  over  bis  doctmi 
There  is  little  satisfaction  in  noticing  the  views  pnwial- 
gated  by  Miss  Martineau,  because  we  have  no  staaM 
of  appeal;  for  what  are  the  words  of  Jesus f  WoiA 
that  do  not  suit  the  argument  are  pranocmeed  tp  W 
interpolations.  This  entire  defidency  in  tiie  hasb  4 
the  discussion  must  often  render  it  devoii  of  resaltL 
One  statement  in  this  extnwt  eoboea  tiiQ  irads  cf  f^ 
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leetive  mea  through  all  Christendom.  Christianity  has 
not  Tct  covered  the  earth,  because  it  has  not  yet  been 
geuenllj  practised  by  its  professors. 

We  have  wandered  far  from  the  pleasant  and  profit- 
able parts  of  this  work — those  descriptive  chapters  which 
abound  in  most  interesting  narrative.      The  tourists 
were  particularly  fortiinate  in  their  sojourn  at  Petra, 
and  they  were  able  to  examine  that  old  metropolis  in 
the  rocks  more   carefully  and  completely  than  any 
preceding  party.      There  is,  perhaps,  more   interest 
attached  to  the  ancient  capital  of  Idumca  than  any 
otlier  eastern   city,  except  Jerusalem — ^more  interest 
appcrtaiiiing  to  the  place,  although  neither  felt   nor 
expressed  as  yet  in  Europe.     "What  induced  the  chil- 
dren of  Edom,  at  a  time  when  the  broad  world  lay 
Diipeopled  before  them,  to  perch  their  home  with  the 
ea^'le  amongst  the  rocks?     What   charm   had  those 
"  clefts  of  the  rocks"  to  the  long  line  of  Dukes  of  Edom 
— tiie  aristocracy  of  Idumea?     By  what  process  did 
they  who  went  not  down  to  Egypt  reach  that  high  de- 
cree of  refinement,  and  of  acquaintance  with  the  arts 
and  sciences  that  they  undoubtedly  possessed?   When  at 
last  the  judgments  denoimced  from  God  by  Isaiah,  Jcre- 
miah,andother prophets  inlsrael,  fell  on  them  with  irresis- 
tible power — ^where  fled  the  fragments  of  a  noble,  though 
ultimately^an  impious  and  wicked  race  ?     A  prophet  de- 
nounced for  their  doom  that  "  there  shall  not  be  any 
remaining  of  the  house  of  Edom."     The  doom  seems  to 
have  been  literally  ful Oiled,  for  no  traces  now  remain  of 
the  vigorous  and  active  people  who  set  "  their  nest 
among  the  stars."     The  singularity  of  Pctra  consisted 
not  merely  in  its   houses   being  excavations,  and  it« 
.^'treets  chaams  between  rocks;  but  in  the  scenery,  for 
many  miles  around,  which  exhibited  the  same  alterna- 
tion of  precipice  and  chasm.     Miss  Martineau's  descrip- 
tions of  the  deserted  rocks,  that  were  once  a  proud 
metropolis,  are  extremely  vivid: — 

**  I  think  tfaat  travellers  have  not  only  much  underrated  the 
number  of  rock-dwellprs,  but  failed  to  perceive  that  what  re- 
mains are  the  mBT9dibri$  of  \thaHhe  precipioes  once  presented 
to  vietr.  Aa  observant  eye  may  detect  remains  of  stucco  or- 
nunects  very  high  up  many  rooks,  and  in  great  numbers. 
A;&io,  many  of  the  excavations  are  so  difficult  to  reach,  and 
<«b)o  are  snbh  mere  walls  or  aurfnees,  that  it  appears  as  if 
:be  whole  front  of  the  rock,  to  a  considerable  depth,  bad  fal- 
ieo:  and  in  theso  pl.ices  there  was  usually  that  extraordinary 
piu<^inas9of  colonrinjsr  which  marks  the  more  friable  portions 
i*f  the  rock — thsit  is,  those  portions  where  cxpoauro  to  the  air 
liiTii]^  l)e<;un,  tho  oxyde  of  iron  in  the  rock  carries  on  the  de- 
composition. In  these  places,  a  finger-end  will  brinff  down 
"hole  handfula  of  sand.  Where  the  rock  is  dun-ooloured, 
llie  smfaca  is  usually  well  hardened.  Again,  the  conduit», 
ri.ncm9,  and  fli;;hts  of  steps  scattered  over  the  rocks  and 
mwns  the  precipices  indicate  a  larger  number  of  rock  dwell- 
n^  than  remain  now — very  ;n^at  as  that  number  is. 

**  And  how  very  <;reat  it  is  !  I  bej;an  wiih  a  notion  that  I 
ihoDid  like  to  count  them ;— having  read  that  they  were  about 
no  hundred.  With  this  two  hundred  ruuninv  in  my  head 
a^  one  never  geta  over  believing  what  one  reads)  I  continued 
OT  some  days  to  think  of  these  rook-abodes  as  computable 
if  hundreds,  till  I  was  startled  by  hearing  one  of  the  goutle- 
nen  wonder  how  many  thousands  there  were.  We  were  sit* 
htg  on  a  rock  at  the  moment :  and  as  he  pointed  up  two  or 
tiree  ravines,  counting  the  holes  in  a  single  rock  face,  and 
MQinded  me  bow  email  a  proportion  these  bore  to  the  whole, 
»^H  indeed  astonished.  I  could  not  admit  the  full  extent 
f  the  marvel  at  the  moment :  but  I  soon  saw  that  he  was 
i^ht.  Br.  Robinson  says,  '  All  these  sepulchres,  of  course, 
[K>kei]  down  apoa  the  city  of  the  living  ;  but  others  again  are 
lund  in  retired  clells  and  secret  chasms,  or  sometimes  among 
he  heights  on  either  side,  to  which  flights  of  steps  cut  in  the 
Dck  load  op  in  several  places.'  Dr.  Robinson's  conclusion 
bat  these  ejcoavations  were  all  tombs,  except  the  few  which 
lif^bt  have  b«ea  temples,  appeared  to  us  on  the  spot  very  cx- 
raordinarv.  *£lsc where,  rock  tombs  are,  or  have  been,  sealed 
p--Coat«m»  01^  lut^o  costained,  dead,  bodies,*  sad  may  be 


connted  by  dozens  to  a  lar^re  citv— each  contaiuiog  many 
bodies.  Here  they  are  standinpr  wide  open ;  no  de.nd  body  (es* 
cept  of  a  modem  Arab  or  two)  has  ever  been  found  in  them, 
and  they  exceed  any  number  of  houses  that  tho  area  of  the 
city  can  ever  have  contained.  To  these  considerntions  we 
may  add  that  it  is  the  common  practice  of  the  Arab  tribes  of 
tho  desert  tu  live  in  caves  ;  and,  in  all  their  modea  of  living, 
appear  to  be  aboriginal :  and  that  the  Scriptural  expressions 
relating  to  such  districts  as  this  speak  of  habitations  as  well 
a^  sepulchres.  Isaiah  speaks  of  one  Mhatgraveth  an  habi- 
tation for  himself  in  a  rock  :*  and  Jeremiah  exclaims,  *  Thy 
terriblcness  hath  deceived  thee,  and  the  pride  of  thine  heart, 
O  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  that  boldest  the 
heisrht  of  the  hill:  though  thou  shouldest  make  thy  nest  as 
hij^h  .18  tho  eagle,  I  will  bring  thee  down  from  thenoe,  snith 
tho  Lord.'  Obadmh,  again,  declnrcs  his  message  to  be  *  con- 
ceruing  Edom,*  when  he  says,  '  The  pride  of  thme  heart  hath 
deceived  thee,  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock, 
whose  habitation  is  high  ;  that  saith  in  his  heart "  who  shall 
bring  me  down  to  the  ground  ?"  Though  thou  exalt  thyself  as 
the  eagle,  .ind  though  thou  set  thy  nest  among  the  stars, 
thence  will  1  bring  thee  down,  saith  tho  Lord.'  *  There  shall 
not  be  any  remaining  of  the  house  of  Ksan,'  the  prophet  goes 
on  to  say;  and  mournful,  indeed,  is  the  vacuity  now.  Every 
deserted  plnce  is  mournful  enough — ^a  grass-grown  farm- 
house in  Ireland  ;  a  city  buried  under  mounds  in  Egypt ;  but 
nowbero  else  is  there  desolation  like  that  of  Petra,  whero 
these  rock  door-ways  stand  wide — still  fit  for  tho  habitation  of 
a  multitude,  but  all  empty,  and  silent,  except  for  tho  multi- 
plied echo  of  the  cry  of  the  eagle,  or  the  bleat  of  the  kid.  No 
— theso  excavations  never  were  all  tombs.  In  the  morning, 
the  sons  of  Ksan  came  ont  in  tho  first  sunshine  to  worship 
at  their  doors,  lieforo  going  forth,  proud  as  their  neighbour 
eagles,  to  the  chase ;  and  at  night,  the  yellow  fires  lighted  up 
irom  within,  tier  above  tier,  the  face  of  the  precipicei" 

The  sketches  of  Laborde  are  represeuted  as  inaccu- 
rate by  this  lady;  and  Petra  has  not  yet  obtained  tliat 
share  of  regard  from  the  pencils  of  professional  tourists 
that  the  interest  of  the  place,  and  even  the  demand  in 
the  market,  would  seem  to  justify: — 

'*  When  on  the  top  range  of  the  seats  of  the  theatre,  I  call* 
ed  one  or  two  of  my  companions  to  witness  the  inaccuracy  of 
the  view  from  this  point,  given  by  Laborde.  Vfe  were  on  the 
precise  spot  whence  the  sketch  was  taken,  as  was  shown  by  a 
number  of  neighbouring  objects.  It  was  the  distance  that 
was  in  fault.  Before  us  rose  a  lofty  barrier  of  rook,  whioh, 
of  course,  closed  in  the  view :  but  in  Laborde  we  have,  in 
place  of  this  rock,  a  fine  retiring  distance,  and  long  perspec- 
live  of  facades,  and  a  spacious  valley  with  a  moaoUering 
river,  such  as  was  never  yet  seen  in  Petra.  It  ia  a  serious 
matter  ^iviu^  false  impressions  of  a  place  at  onoe  so  remark- 
able and  BO  little  visited  as  this.  In  marking,  in  his  plan, 
tho  Sik  as  '  the  only  entrance  to  the  town,'  Laborde  may 
have  followed  Diodorus,  who  savs  there  was  but  one  way  in, 
ai*d  that  artificiiil;  though  he  should  not  have  repeated  this 
without  venfying  it :  but  the  elaborate  view,  with  its  non- 
existent valley  and  stream,  is  a  gratuitous  piece  of  misleading, 
for  which  I  see  no  excuse." 

The  deficiency  ih  pencil  sketches  is  partially  compen- 
sated by  such  paintings  with  the  pen  as  the  picture  we 
subjoin : — 

'*  We  were  to  have  set  forth  at  half-past  seven :  but  we 
were  detained  an  hour  by  the  disputes  among  tho  Arabs  about 
the  division  of  their  money.  As  far  as  the  Kliasue,  we  went 
over  the  same  ground  as  yesterday  :  and  then  we  entered  the 
Sik — the  most  extraordinary  entrance  to  a  ospital  city,  from 
ita  indomitaide  wildness,  that  was  probably  ever  seen.  This 
main  street  of  Petra  is  about  two  miles  long.  Its  width  varies 
from  ten  to  thirtv  feet ;  and  it  is  enclosed  between  perpendi- 
cular rocks  which  spring  to  a  height  of  from  one  hundred  to 
seven  hundred  feet.  These  are  singular  conditions  of  a  maia 
street.  It  is  paved  and  drained,  but  badly  lighted,  for  the 
rocks  so  nearly  meet  as  to  leave,  really  and  tnilv,  only  that 
*  atrip  of  sky '  which  one  often  reads  of,  bat  whioh  I  never 
remember  to  have  before  seen,  except  in  being  drawn  up  out 
of  a  coal-pir.  Onptain  Mangles  speaks  of  tho  sky  being  com- 
pletely hidden  in  phices  by  the  overlapping  rocks  above  :  but 
this  escaped  my  observation.  The  dimness,  however,  at  the 
bottom  of  (his  chink,  where  we  were  forcing  our  way  among 
the  tamarisks,  wild  figs,  and  oleanders,  was  memorable 
enough.  The  pavement  is  of  Ijygo  slippery  stones,  worn  in 
places  into  ruts  by  ancient  chariot  wheels.  A  conduit  rune 
along,  and  a  little  above,  the  way>side— a  ohaunel  holiowetl 
in  the  rock :  and  in  parts  there  are,  at  the  height  of  thirty 
feet,  earthen  pipes  for  the  conveyance  of  water.    On  the  fkoo 
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of  tli«  predpioei,  •ometimes  upright  as  a  wall  for  three 
hundred  feet,  are  curious  marks  left  hj  more  ■neient  men 
than  those  who  paved  the  streets  and  laid  the  water-pipes — 
shallow  niches,  snd  the  outlines  and  first  outtinffs  of  pedi- 
ments; nnd  tablets  bejpm  and  discontinued.  On  looking  op, 
one  sees  a  solitary  tree,  bending  over  the  rnTine  from  a  height 
which  nmkes  a  mere  bush  of  it.  In  the  fissures  of  the  rock 
s|iring  brambles,  the  bright  green  caper  plant,  and  fig  trees 
with  translucent  young  leaves,  and  roots  and  stems  which 
acoommodate  themselves  to  the  crerices  by  inconceivable 
twists.  Down  the  water-drips  hang  bunches  and  strings  of 
delicate  ferns ;  and  round  the  smooth  curve  of  some  protrud- 
ing rock  lies  an  ivy  garland,  pushed  forth  from  the  recess  be- 
hind, which  is  curmined  with  it.  The  homely  mallow,  the 
wild  geranium  and  red  poppy,  spring  in  comers  where  there 
is  a  deposit  of  earth,  ana  skirt  much  of  the  way ;  and  the  pale, 
blue  forget-me-not  lurks  in  the  hollows  under  the  shrubs 
where  there  was  lately  a  pool.  On  ledges,  above  one's  head, 
are  heaped  stones  in  such  quantities  as  show  how  fiercely  the 
torrent  drives  through  this  pass  after  the  winter  rains — a  lia- 
bility which  was,  of  course,  guarded  agamst  when  this  wss  a 
capital  city. 

"  In  the  proudest  of  those  dajs,  there  must  have  been  an 
indomitable  wildness  in  this  main  avenue— almost  as  much 
as  now— almost  as  much  when  the  commerce  and  the  plea- 
sure of  the  city  passed  through  it— ^n  the  backs  of  camels 
from  the  East,  or  in  chariots  from  Bome — as  now  when  a 
party  fh>m  far  Englsnd  was  stumbling  among  its  d^brii,  full 
of  wonder  and  hsifled  speculation.  The  sharp  lights  and 
deep  shadows  must  have  been  the  same  then  as  now ;  and  the 
gay  hues  of  the  rocks.  Were  the  sky-high  trees  and  rook- 
weeds  there?  and  the  eagle  spreading  his  wings  on  his  eyrie, 
as  I  saw  them  to-day?  And  did  the  small  biras  roost  in  the 
holes  of  the  precipice,  and  speckle  it  with  their  shadows  as 
they  flew  ?  And  did  the  singing-bird—warblinff  to-dsy  like 
the  nightingale  of  the  piece— find  a  natural  percn  within  the 
eity  gates  ?  How  strange  must  have  been  the  strong  echoes 
of  eity  noises  in  this  gorge  I— the  erv  of  the  camel  drivers, 
the  rattle  of  chariots,  the  common  talk  and  laugh  of  citizens, 
and  the  play  of  children  !  And  what  diflSerent  people  must 
have  been  met  there  firom  the  few  we  saw  to^lay  !  Instead 
of  eastern  merchants  and  Roman  soldiers,  and  a  Greek  travel- 
ler or  two,  I  saw  to-day  a  group  of  goats  and  their  herdsmen 
entering  into  the  deepest  shadow  frum  the  reach  of  sunshine ; 
and  a  child  standing  with  two  kids  on  a  point  of  rock  above 
my  head ;  and  a  wild  troop  of  shaggy  Araos,  clattering  tbeir 
arms  as  I  passed ;  and  here  and  there  a  soliury  figure,  with 
his  matcbloek,  brown  tunic,  snd  white  teeth,  perched  on.  a 
pinnaele,  or  striding  over  a  distant  slope.  These  features  of 
wilderness  carried  me  back  far  beyondfthe  Boman  and  Greek 
times  ;  back  to  the  davs  when  the  children  of  Ithmael  and 
Isaso  married  and  settled  their  posterity  here.  Further  back 
than  this  we  cannot  go ;  for  we  know  nothing  of  the  Horims 
who  were  driven  out  from  hence  hy  Etau.  But  Esau,  and 
his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Ishmnel,  snd  her  brother  Kebsjoth, 
and  his  descendants,  the  Nebntboeans,  were  probably  not  unlike 
the  wild  Arab  goat-herds  and  hunters  we  met  to^iay,  except 
that  they  csrried  bows  instead  of  matchlocks.  Their  other 
arms,  their  dress,  face,  and  form,  were  probably  much  the 
same  as  we  saw.  We  hsd  only  to  fancy  them  multiplied  and 
Inhabiting  the  boles  in  the  rock,  and  we  might  put  the  last 
three  thousand  years  of  the  world's  history  out  of  sight.*' 

To  lose  one's  waj  in  Damascus,  in  Paris,  or  any  other 
foreign  city,  b  an  unpleasant  event  for  a  tourist ;  bnt 
to  be  lost  amongst  the  ruins  of  rocks,  in  a  city  of  tombs, 
is  far  more  serious.  There  is  the  chance  of  never  meet- 
ing any  one  to  lead  the  wanderers  right,  and  the  danger, 
when  a  party  appears,  that  they  will  most  probably  lead 
them  wrong.  That  was  the  fate  of  Miss  Martineau  and  a 
party  of  her  companions.  They  were  caught  in  a  storm 
amid  the  ruins  of  Petra,  while  they  knew  not  scarcely 
where  to  turn;  but  they  were  well  repaid  for  the 
danger  and  the  delay  by  a  spectacle  that  cannot  be  of 
frequent  occurrence  amongst  the  rocks  of  Edom.  The 
water  channeb  were  filled  once  more,  and  the  streets  of 
the  city  were  peopled  to  their  gratification : — 

'*  We  waited  and  watched  :  snd  a  very  prett]r  thing  it  was 
to  waieh  the  little  white  torrents  dashing  down  from  the  sum- 
mits, here  and  there,  as  far  as  we  oould  see.  But  these  same 
waterfklls  were  sending  streams  down  the  intervals  of  the 
'  I  some  plaees  ankle-deep.    The  whole  sky 


was  one  dark  grey  :  and  it  struck  me  that,  not  only  was  there 
BO  proH>eot  of  its  elearing  up,  but  that  we  were  too  far  from 


home  to  run  the  risk  of  further  delay.    My  eompsniooi  ob- 
jected that  wo  hsd  no  guide,  snd  were  quite  ignonatof  tb« 
wav ;  whereas  somebody  would  certainly  be  coming  soon  w 
look  for  us.    I  had  a  pocket-compass  with  me,  bowerer,  and 
was  quite  sure  of  the  general  direction.    I  knew  thst  the  tinti 
Uiy  south-west,  on  the  other  side  of  the  watei^cenrsi.  80,  off 
we  went,  ss  straight  as  an  arrow— across  gnllies,  ovfr  bills, 
through  ankle-deep  water— for  it  was  no  time  for  piekin*  mA 
choosing  oor  footing.    One  of  my  companions  wu  Unw  tint 
day ;  but  on  he  must  go.  over  stone-heaps  andthroajrh  pooh. 
We  found  a  way  down  into  the  water-course— walked  duiit 
yards  along  it — ^knowing  now  where  we  wers— aod  got  osiof 
it  not  far  from  onr  platform.    Within  three  minaies,  before  I 
had  half  put  otf  my  wet  clothes,  I  heard  a  shout— the  torrent 
had  come  down.  Down  it  came,  almost  hreast^UKb— niato; 
and  swirling  among  the  thickets  and  great  stones  in  the  water* 
course,  giving  us  a  river  in  a  moment,  where  we  bad  sem 
dreamed  of  hoping  to  see  one!    As  soon  as  I  could,  I  na  oqi 
to  the  verge  of  the  platform,  and  I  shall  never  forget  tht 
sight      It  was  worth  any  inconvenience  and  diMppoiat- 
ment.    We  forffot  the  dripping  tent,  from  which  little  nllt 
ran  upon  our  bedsteads;  we  forgot  the  lost  boon  of  tbii 
last  day,  and  onr  damp  wardrobes,   and  ul  our  diseom- 
forts.    There  was  the  muddy  torrent— or  rather  the  jonetios 
of  two  torrents,  which  divided  the  ohamiel  between  Oma 
for  some  wav— the  one  which  had  come  from  the  6)k,i»i 
the  theatre,  being  muddy,  and  the  oAer,  from  the 


north-east,  being  elear.  On  came  the  double  stream, bowmi 
and  waving  the  tamarisks  and  oleanders — the  late  quarters  of 
the  Arabs,  who  were  now  looking  on  from  the  opposite  bask ! 
Just  before  sunset  I  went  to  look  again.  The  white  wata> 
falls  were  still  tumbling  from  the  steeps;  and  the  whole 
Bcene  was  lighted  up  by  a  yellow  glow  from  the  west,  when 
the  sky  was  clearing.  The  torrent  was  still  dashing  aloog, 
making  eddies  among  the  stones ;  and  beyond  it,  in  a  thicket, 
under  a  wall  of  rock,  was  a  group  of  Arabs  round  a  Are,  vboee 
smoke  curled  up  among  the  trees.  At  night,  I  went  oat 
onoe  more ;  and  that  was  the  finest  of  all.  The  tormt 
was  too  deep  within  its  banks  to  be  touebed  by  the  mow, 
which  was  now  shining  brixhtlv.  The  waters  could  seartelf 
be  seen,  exoept  hi  one  s|x>t,  where  theyoavght  a  tleam  fron 
an  Arab  Are.  Bat  at  this  hour.  Its  rush  seemed  loader  iba 
ever.  I  was  startled  to  see  how  many  were  looking  at  it  vitk 
me.  All  along  tho  opposite  ridge,  and  on  every  point  of  iln 
descent,  were  dim  figures  of  Arabs;  and  in  the  precipice  thm 
was  quito  an  illumination.  Row  beyond  row  of  the  cares  rin 
out  yellow  gleams ;  and  in  the  moonlight  roee  little  filUn 
and  wreaths  of  white  smoke.  The  Arabs  had  come  op  fnra 
the  whole  country  round,  at  the  sound  of  the  waters;  aini  I 
had  seea  Petrm  populous  onoe  more.** 

They  met  with  one  sad  illustration  of  the  rtpidnr 
with  which  the  monuments  of  Petra  are  cmmhiiK 
awaj.  When  a  few  centuries  more  have  passed,  histor 
and  tradition  may  afford  the  onlj  tnoes  of  the  mvit- 
tudes  who  once  dwelt  there,  except  their  oave^iottsn  it 
the  rooks,  which  will  tell  nothing  regarding  the  piogrrs^ 
of  their  old  inhabitants  in  arts  and  science. 

**  In  the  evening,  Mr.  W.  came  to  give  us  the  resslt  of  ha 
visit  to  the  Oreek  inscription.  It  was  soon  told.  The  ^Mt 
fa9adehad  fallen— brought  down,  no  doubt^bythe  niss«^ 
vesterday!  When  the  party  arrived,  tbey  found  the  n; 
blocked  np  by  masses  of  stone ;  and  die  j^ides  were  aclud 
at  the  ruin.  It  was  well  for  us,  and  more  than  we  could  hatt 
ezpeeted,  that  thej  did  not  attribute  the  misehief  to  the  pro- 
fatiation  of  our  visit,  and  take  venseanoe  on  us  acoardisf<J« 
Mr.  W.  searched,  and  found  a  hit  of  the  inscriptioB :  bet  m 
a  whole,  it  is  irreeoverable.  That  fkr-famed  work  ia  em 
for  ever !  This  ia  a  warning  to  us  not  to  judge  of  what  Pftrj 
was  by  whst  wo  see  now.  It  is  natural  to  snppose  a  lort  if 
immutability  in  a  rock-fastness  like  this ;  but  we  eee  h«r«M 
mueh  depends  on  the  structure  of  the  roek,  and  the  iaflscoait 
which  operate  upon  it.  The  forces  of  wind  and  water  m 
great  at  Petra ;  and  the  presence  of  osyde  of  iron  here,  ai  d 
saltpetre  in  the  columns  at  Kamac,  seems  to  insure  the  M 
of  works  which  would  mpesr  likely  to  greet  as  many  gn«» 
tions  as  the  everlasting  htUs. 

'"  I  sgain  went  out  at  night,  and  saw  tfao  Urea  of  the  Art^ 
even  in  some  very  distant  caves.  But  instead  of  tk»r  mcH 
light,  there  were  clouds  driving  in  Uie  oold  riling  wind.  I 
lingered  over  this  night  view ;  for  it  waa  tho  laat  la  m 
morning  we  were  to  be  off ;  and  the  moot  roasaatic  vis^a  J 
the  travels  of  my  life  would  be  witMrawn.** 

We  have  seldom  met  a  more  diveisiiied  work  tkii 
^  Eastern  Life,  present  and  past.**     It  has  two  cb»i 
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sioDs— the  life  present  is  a  pleasant  book,  oakmlated 
to  convej  clear  impressions  of  scenery  and  society  in 
Egypt,  in  Syria  generally^  and  especially  in  Palestine; 
that  section  of  the  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
our  oriental  literature :  but  "  life  past '*  is  full  of  crude 


and  Tague  oonjeotuies — put  forward  and  reasoned  from 
as  proved  and  inoontestible  facts,  or  of  doubts  thinly 
veiled ;  and  clouded  statements  that  may  bear  any  in- 
terpretation, but  seem  designed  to  cast  discredit  over 
ecclesiastical  history  as  generally  received. 


RELIGIOUS   TRACTS. 


There  is  no  influence  in  this  land  equivalent  to 
that  of  religion.    There  are  no  means  more  impor- 
Unt,  therefore,  to  society  than  those  employed  by  the 
different  religious  bodies  in  propagating  their  opi- 
nions.  It  follows,  necessarily,  that  society  can  suffer 
no  greater  harm  than  in  the  employment  of  bad 
means  for  that  purpose,  or  even  in  the  employment 
of  means  inferior  in  their  class.     The  influence  of 
piraching  over  the  hearers  is  known.    It  has  been 
used  as  a  tool  on  a  few  occasions,  and,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, for  sinister  purposes;  but  it  is  most  frequently 
employed  for  the  noblest  ends.   That  influence,  how- 
ever, is  generally  less  than  might  be  reasonably  an- 
ticipated from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the 
importance  of  the  claims  advocated  from  the  pulpit 
We  attempt  neither  to  explain  nor  investigate  the 
causes  of  this  common  fact,  a  fact  so  common  that  it  is 
orerlooked.    There  are  many  things  so  very  oommon, 
that  they  are  slighted  and  neglected,  though  their 
intrinsic  value  is  great.      The  power  that  raises 
a  bJade  o£  grass,  from  a  soil  that  makes  no  promises, 
in  itself,  of  that  result,  is  equal  to  the  might  that 
stira  Vesuvius,  and  lights  the  furnace  of  Etna. 

But  volcanoes  are  happily  uncommon  displays  of 
inpematural  strength,  and  men  give  their  respect 
mure  to  the  rare  than  to  the  useful.  It  happens  thus 
also  in  intellectual  and  moral  pursuits.  Results 
occurring  frequently  are  disregarded,  although  they 
nay  affect  the  most  vital  interests  of  society ;  while 
K>me  uncommon  achievement,  of  slight  importance 
n  itself,  draws  ronnd  it  universal  regard.  The 
ibiolotely  negative  results  of  preaching  from  twenty 
honsand  palpits  every  week,  to  seven  or  ten  millions 
f  intelligent  persons,  in  this  country,  are  most  asto- 
iiihing. 

We  do  not  enter  on  the  theological  explanation  of 
iie  circumatance  that  the  most  extraordinai^  ma- 
Winery  ever  employed  in  any  country,  to  promulgate 
Qowlcdgo  of  any  kind,  has  met  comparatively  so 
ttle  success.  We  use  this  term  comparatively  only, 
wause  the  positive  success  has  been  great.  The 
'5tem  coald  not  have  otherwise  been  maintained ; 
It  all  Christians  will  acknowledge  and  mourn,  ex- 
tly  as  we  mourn,  the  plain  truth,  that  it  has  not 
t  communicated  to  tiio  heart  of  that  society  to 
lom  it  has  its  mission  the  practical  fervour  that  its 
eory  reqaires.  This  deficiency  of  result  should  be 
cribed,  in  some  degree,  to  the  beaten  paths  pur- 
ed.  The  aahjeet  of  preaching  opens  the  widest 
Id  of  illuatrations.  All  nature,  all  history,  and 
existence  cK>me  legitimately  within  its  compass, 
ere  is  no  other  science,  except, theology,  unlimited 
its  illustrations.  The  preacher  alone,  has  the 
i  verse  and  eternity  for  his  boundaries,  without 
Tstraining,  in  the  natural  prosecution  of  his 
^unicnts.      Still  he  follows^  with  few  exceptions, 
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in  the  trodden  path.  There  is  that  remarkable  simi- 
larity between  the  course  and  body  of  all  theological 
lectures  and  all  sermons,  in  any  single  communion, 
that  might  naturally  distinguish  their  termination. 
Of  course  that  could  only  bo  a  minor  cause  for  the 
absence  of  those  powerful  results,  not  in  excitement 
or  fanaticism,  but  in  generous  and  self-denying  action 
^-not  merely  in  theoretic  faith,  but  in  faith's  prac- 
tice—which might  be  naturally  and  reasonably  antici- 
pated, firom  the  vast  mechanism,  carefully  prepared, 
skilfully  arranged,  and  continuously  plied  upon  tho 
hearts  and  consciences  of  the  nation.  But  our  busi- 
ness is  not  with  preaching. 

The  agency  of  the  press  has  not  produced  in  reli- 
gion all  the  influence  that  might  have  been  antici- 
pated from  its  power,  if  that  power  had  been  employed 
with  ordinary  skill  and  talent.  We  refer  not  so  much 
to  religious  volumes  as  to  religious  tracts.  The  money 
annually  expended  in  this  country  on  tracts  should 
secure  very  superior  writing ;  and  yet,  to  the  present 
day,  the  tracts  published  are  often  most  puerile. 
Little  fables  are  circulated  by  thousands  ;  and  we  do 
not  object  so  much  to  teaching  in  the  form  of  para- 
ble, as  to  the  pretence  that  these  narratives  are  true. 
There  is  one  largo  society  alone  in  London,  occupy- 
ing extensive  premises,  doing  an  extensive  publishing 
business,  and  greatly  supported  by  the  benevolence 
of  the  religious  world.  This  company  exists  under 
the  name  of  the  "Religious  Tract  Society;"  but 
the  designation  might  be  bestowed  with  almost 
equal  propriety  on  the  establishment  of  any  other 
extensive  publisher  of  religious  works.  Many  pub; 
lishers  would  be  very  glad  to  have  the  business 
on  its  present  terms,  or  a  good  per-centage  under 
them.  This  society,  enjoying  a  princely  revenue, 
with  a  long  and  varied  experience,  and  every  means 
of  accomplishing  successfully  its  special  work,  has 
recently  expended  its  8trength,the  time  and  the  ser- 
vices of  its  staff,  on  the  publication  of  volumes  that 
are  thoroughly  untractarian.  The  publications  in 
its  own  department,  issued  from  its  premises,  have  not 
been  distinguished  by  the  peculiar  talent  requisite 
for  the  work.  They  bear  more  evidence  of  being 
produced  by  religious  penny-a-liners,  or  by  amateur 
writers  of  great  amiability  and  average  intellect, 
than  by  men  of  genius.  Men  of  genius  write  tracts ! 
The  exclamation  has  in  it  the  secret  of  tract  ineffi- 
ciency. Tract  writing  is  considered  open  to  any- 
body, and  there  is  scarcely  a  dabbler  in  literature 
who  is  not  thought  clever  enoagh  for  that  depart- 
ment. This  is  the  great  original  sin  at  tho  root  and 
in  the  heart  of  the  entire  system,  depriving  it  of  half 
the  power  that  otherwise  it  would  command.  Tracts 
are  the  shai-pshooters  of  any  cause.  They  are  di- 
rected against  various  classes,  and  they  should  he 
ground  and  pointed  in  very  diflercnt  forms.     They 
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are  me&nt  to  attract  the  gay  or  the  busy,  and  they 
ahould  be  shaped  with  that  intent  in  yiew.  Another 
elass  has  a  less  difficult  mission — not  to  check  and 
arrest,  but  to  maintain  and  establish,  and  they 
should  bo  moulded  to  that  end.  A  third  are  in- 
tended to  instruct,  and  they  should  be  arranged  to 
produce  that  result.  These  missions  are  not  trivial ; 
and  how  can  trifling,  carelessly  prepared,  instru- 
ments accomplish  them.  Very  many  of  the  hum- 
blest classes  receive  no  other  religious  instruc- 
tion, or  very  little  more,  than  is  given  to  them  in 
tracts  ;  and  they  should  not  be  oifered  something  of 
lower  literary  character  than  the  cheapest  of  our 
cheap  publications.  Through  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  thousands  of  earnest  people  are  engaged 
promulgating  tracts — ^little  messengers,  as  they  style 
them,  which  they  never  road.  They  go  their  circle, 
and  leave  their  small  books,  but  neither  before  nor 
after  their  mission  do  they  read  a  word  of  the  mes- 
sage. Of  course  not ;  they  have  large  volumes — 
learned  works  by  learned  men ;  for  them  genius  pours 
its  clear  streams,  but  the  muddiest  waters  of  common- 
place dullness  are  deemed  sufficient  to  convert  "poor 
sinners.**  And  yet  let  us  only  think  of  the  terrible 
responsibility  incurred  by  sending  out  several  thou- 
Bauds  of  well-disposed  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
with  bundles  of  nonsense,  as  sometimes  happens,  in 
their  bags  and  pockets,  for  circulation  amongst  the 
poor.  What  a  waste  of  time  and  energy  is  there  ! 
And  the  tract  distributors  complain  that  the  poor  are 
ungrateful.  They  even  hint  that  their  tracts  have 
not  been  read  :  and  they  are  perfectly  right ;  for  in 
many  families  they  have  fallen  into  contempt,  and 
are  disregarded. 

Those  who  do  read  profit  less  than  they  might  do 
if  the  material  were  better.  There  is  not  that  sym- 
pathy and  knowledge  of  their  position  manifested, 
that  would  soften  their  hearts  and  gain  their  affec- 
tions. There  is  nothing  more  difficult  for  a  landsman 
than  to  write  a  marine  novel  for  the  use  of  sailors. 
They  will  detect  a  thousand  blemishes  that  he  might 
consider  beauties ;  and  they  will  be  apt  enough  to  re- 
ject the  passable  pages  on  account  of  the  profes- 
sional blunders.  There  is  equal  difficulty  in  a 
rich  man  writing  for  the  poor,  especially  the  very 
poor.  There  is  an  experience  requisite  that  they 
possibly  never  possessed,  or  may  now  have  lost.  The 
amateur  writers  of  tracts  are,  therefore,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances,  unfitted  for  the  task.  They  want 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  do  it  well.  The  profes- 
sional writers,  and  there  are  a  few  of  that  class,  are 
frequently  unqualified  for  other  reasons— deficient 
in  head  and  heart.  The  ministerial  gentlemen  who 
sometimes  enter  on  this  path  from  the  best  of  motives 
are  most  likely  to  succeed.  They  have  many  ad- 
vantages. They  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
state  of  the  poorest  classes.  They  should  know  some- 
thing of  all  the  gradations  of  labour  upwards.  They 
are  habituated  to  the  phraseology  of  religion.  But 
that  advantage  is  their  stumbling-block.  They 
print  divisions  of  sermons  in  24mo  ;  and  that 
is  not  exactly  the  way  to  make  good  tracts.  So, 
therefore,  though  the  ministerial  profession  has 
many  writers  of  splended  talents — men  of  genius — 
still  it  has  but  few  tract- writers.  We  do  not  con- 
demn ^thcse  tracts  generally — for  there  are  many 


exceptions — >without  ample  oaase ;  and  vs  do  not 
condemn  them  as  useless  ;  but  as  not  lo  useful  as 
they  might  be  made.     We  have  an  assortment  be- 
fore us-— specimens  from  all  sects — ^purchased  ai 
the  bookseller  produced  them,  and,  so  fax  as  he  knew, 
with   a  view  to  distribution.     They  are  miserable 
pennyworths.     The  first  contains  hymns.    It  vr&s  a 
thickf  respectable-looking  number  for  one  penny. 
Only  sixteen  small  pages  are  occupied  with  the  text; 
and  more  than    sixteen   are  filled  with  advertise- 
ments, drawn  in  a  canting  tone — as  if  the  man  had 
mistaken  his  Bible  for  his  ledger,  as  he  wrote.    The 
next  is  a  **  Gospel  Catechism,"  in  the  most  doggrd 
rhymes  that  ever  disgraced  the  flying  stationtjrs, 
with  scriptural  proofs  interspersed;  and  the  well- 
meaning,  perhaps,  but  certainly  unpoetical,  author 
imagined,  that   men   to    whom  the    finest  poetry 
in    the   language  is  familiar  can  respect  stuff  of 
this  description.      We  cannot  quote   from  many 
of  these  tracts.     The  subjects  hardly  admit  of  quo- 
tations ;  but  we  feel  that  the  grotesque  style  ma&t 
have  an  injurious  tendency  on  many  of  the  readcn. 
There  is  one  tract,  "The  Irish  Boy,"  that  affords  an 
opportunity  of  showing  its  style  :— 

*'  I  fell  down  like  dead  on  the  grass  outside,  sfler  I  doM 
it,  I  was  so  weak  and  numbed  entirely.  Oh  I  'twas  ibco  \ 
was  sad  in  real  earnest,  for  I  thouj^ht  1  was  going  to  die  be- 
fore I  see  my  dear  mother,  and  that  I  had  broko  the  glus  alt 
to  smidders,  that  way,  for  nothing  at  all,  at  all." 

Certainly  no  good  is  likely  to  be  accomplished 
through  writing  of  this  nature ;  and  we  venture  to  say 
that  the  person  who  wrote  these  words  is  thoroughly 
ignorant  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish.  The  story  is  t 
perfect  fabrication.  The  wood-engravings  that  a<r- 
company  the  text  are,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
miserable  daubs.  Who  can  wonder  if  our  artibin! 
exhibit  little  appreciation  of  design,  if  they  be  tnunt^ 
from  their  cradles  with  such  specimens  of  art  as  aw 
presented  in  these  tracts  ? 

We  notice  this  subject  because  of  its  intrinsic  im- 
portance, and  on  account  of  three  tracts  which  « 
recently  met  in  London,  published  by  D.  Bego?, 
Fleet  Street,  not  one  of  the  "religious  publishers," 
at  an  astonishingly  low  price.  We  expected  tofcid 
this  series  nothing  better  than  some  of  its  predeces- 
sors, consisting  of  clumsily-told  fables,  or  di-s^*- 
rately  heavy  arguments  upon  some  abstract  doetibc 
— some  great  doctrine — some  vital  article  of  feiti»i 
wrapped  up  and  bandaged  in  the  author^s  own  lead 
so  very  eflectually  as  to  seem  liker  a  mummy  fr<na 
Egypt  than  the  living  truth,  which  it  really  vaa. 
from  heaven.  The  perverted  ingenuity  display^-i 
often  in  stating  a  doctrine  in  theology,  plain  in  it- 
self and  intelligible,  is  distressing.  A  cArpio] 
reader  is  almost  led  to  suppose  that  the  dull  aoth^ 
had  an  originally  great  mind  ;  but  it  had  bycs 
unfortunately  turned  the  wrong  way,  so  as  to  becoatf 
greatly  bad,  and  to  exhibit  the  qualities  of  an  is* 
verted  telescope,  placed  at  a  wrong  **  focus,"  whcr> 
objects  are  seen  not  only  immensely  less,  but  al*^ 
dimmer.  Toil  and  trouble  have  been  ondergone  i» 
make  the  truth  indistinct,  and  the  effort  has  be* 
often  too  successful ;  when  he  who  made  it  ni«rt 
well  by  the  truth  and  by  mankind,  and  thought  that 
he  was  doing  some  good  in  his  day  to  both. 

We  want  to  show  at  once  how  w«  w«re  disap- 
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pointed  in  "  The  Happy  Home,''  the  title  of  Mr, 
Bogae's  tracts ;  and  there  is  no  simpler  way  than 
to  quote  what  we  read  first — part  of  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  series.  Introdactions  are  often  badly 
named,  and  anything  else  rather  than  what  they 
profess  to  be.  The  recommendations  of  this  writer 
are  numerous ;  and  one  of  them  is,  that  his  writings 
are  always  what  ho  calls  them,  and  nothing  else. 
There  is  a  happy  art  and  knack  in  hitting  out  right 
names,  which  he  has  attained.  This  is  an  introduc- 
tion ;  and  now  that  we  look  at  it  again,  it  seems  to 
say,  in  very  few  words,  all  that  we  have  been  trying 
to  say  in  many : — 

THE  WOBKINQ  OLiSSSB. 

*'  The  writer  of  the  following  pages  has  some  acquaintance 
with  working-men.     In  oarJy  life  ho  numbered  many  of  them 
amonjfst  his  friends — was  aidmitted  to  their  meetings  for  re- 
li«[ious  and  intellectual  tuaprovement — and  at  the  table  of  a 
noble-minded  relative,  who  regarded  piety  as  the  trno  gen- 
Ulity,  he  met  them  as  frequent  guests.     Subsequent  ^ears 
have  jjiTen  him  no  reason  to  regret  that  intercourse,  nor  to 
repudiato  those  ancient  friendships ;  bat  they  haTC  taught 
him  that  Britiah  Christianity  is  ill-acquainted  with  British 
indaitry.     Beldoro,  for  instance,  baa  he  found  a  religious 
b(K)k  entirely  suited  to  the  labourer  as  he  is.     We  have  good 
books  in  abundance,  but  they  are  usually  written  with  an  eye 
to  the  parlour  or  boudoir.     And  we  have  myriads  of  traets ; 
bat  their  topics  and  their  style  are  mostly  a  tradition  from 
Htnnah  More,  and  do  not  meet  our  modem  exigency.    '  8or- 
rowfal  Sam '  and  *  Diligent  Dick  *  are  gone  the  way  of  all 
living,  ftod  a  new  generation  has  started  up :  a  generation 
shrewd,  active,   and  knowing;    a  generation  of  vigorons 
ta'mds,  fond  of  information  and  bent  on  improvement     To 
thiit  generation  these  papers  are  inscribed.     Their  author 
vrites  for  the  English  and  Scottish  operatire,  for  the  meeba- 
oic.  the  daily-labourer,  and  the  artisan.     He  does  not  consti- 
tute himself  thoir  patron  or  their  censor;  he  will  be  content 
if  he  can  earn  the  name  of  Friend.    And  with  a  view  to  this, 
he  will  tell  the  truths  which  he  deems  most  urgent ;  and  tell 
them  simply,  as  they  are  simple  to  his  own  perception— and 
briefly,  for  the^  are  bnsy  men  whose  leisure  he  solicits. 

"  With  politics  he  does  not  intermeddle.  From  bis  faith  in 
rhristianity»  he  has  great  hope  for  the  popular  Future ;  but, 
anxious  to  secure  a  tranquil  bearing  for  matters  more  urgent, 
be  abstains  from  subjects  of  ephemeral  interest.  He  has  too 
inach  love  for  the  Gospel  to  employ  it  as  gilding  for  party 
pti'scriptiona,  and  too  much  reverence  for  the  Bible  to  use  it 
Ks  a  bird-lime  for  the  politicians  who  fly,  or  a  ground-bait  for 
!bo8e  vrho  grovel.  ,  So  far  as  it  is  known  to  himself,  his  aim 
\  philanthropio,  and  he  asks  no  help  from  any  civil  faction. 
<0T  is  he  recruiting  for  a  religious  sect.  He  has  his  favourite 
iaunts,and  it  is  long  since  he  fixed  his  denominational  dwel- 
ing.  But  Kent  need  not  contend  with  Oornwall,  because  the 
me  fends  off  the  sea  with  cliffs  of  chalk,  and  tho  other  with 
Tinite  bulwarks  ;  or  because  the  one  gleans  its  wealth  on 
!i«  ^nrface,  and  the  other  digs  it  from  the  depths.  Eaob  is 
portion  of  the  same  favoured  isle,  and  each  helps  to  make 
tte  other  rich.  And,  blessed  be  God !  there  is  such  a  thing 
I  evangelic  patriotism.  The  writer  seeks  the  extension  of 
le  universal  church.  His  creed  is  the  Gospol;  his  sect  is 
bristianity;  and  •  One  is  his  Master,  even  Jesus  Christ.*" 

The  next  passage  is  a  noble  vindication  of  labour. 
;  does  not  contain  a  new  idea.  We  have  heard  the 
line  statements  before.  "VVe  have  read  them  very 
ng  ago — so  very  long  ago  that  they  seem  to  be  an 
ho  from  those  dead  years,  returning  softened  and 
rcetcned  and  mellowed  by  the  distance.  The  ideas 
e  quite  the  same  with  our  old  reading,  but  they 
ive  passed  through  the  filter  of  a  great  mind,  and 
e  now  presented  purer,  brighter,  and  better  for 
mm  on  use. 

TBI  DIVTlfE  WORKMAN. 

"  And  I  think  it  should  be  interesting  to  you,  to  remember 
^  lot  in  human  life  which  the  Saviour  selected.    Ho  had 

•  choice.  He  might  have  chosen  for  his  residenco  a  man- 
n  or  a  palace ;  but  he  chose  for  his  domicile,  so  long  as  he 
i  one,  the  cottshg^  of  ^  carpenter.  IIo  cast  his  earthlj  lot 
Qj?side  of  the  lahouring  man ;  and  besides  the  intentional 
rlthood,  ther«  were  other  ends  it  answered. 

*  It  lent  new  dignity  to  labour.    Some  silly  people  feel  it  a  | 


disgrace  to  work ;  ihey  blush  to  be  detected  in  an  act  of  in- 
dustry. They  fancy  that  it  is  dignity  to  have  nothing  to  do, 
and  a  token  of  refinement  to  be  able  to  do  nothing.  They 
forget  that  it  is  eaay  to  be  useless,  and  that  it  needs  no  talent 
to  cumber  the  ground.  But  tho  Lord  Jesus  knew  that  it  is 
best  for  the  world  when  all  are  workers,  and  he  conformed  to 
the  good  rule  of  Palestine,  which  required  every  citizen  to 
pursue  some  employment.  And  instead  of  selecting  a  bril- 
liant occupation,  he  gave  himself  to  one  humble  and  common- 
place, that  we  might  learn  how  possible  it  is  to  do  extraordi- 
nary ffood  in  a  very  inconspicuous  station. 

'<  And  by  this  selection  he  left  an  example  to  working  nien. 
Bough  work  is  no  I'cason  for  rude  manners,  or  a  vulgar  mind. 
Kever  did  there  traverse  the  globe  a  presence  so  pure,  and  a 
fascination  so  divine,  as  moved  about  in  the  person  of  the 
*  carpenter's  son.'  So  gentle  in  his  dignity— feo  awful  in  his 
meekness — so  winsome  in  his  lovingness — so  dexterous  in 
diflfusing  happiness — so  delicate  in  healing  inward  hurts— so 
gracious  in  forestalling  wishes !  no  rules  of  etiquette,  no 
polish  of  society,  can  ever  yield  anew  the  same  majestic  sua- 
vity. Amid  the  daily  drudgery,  his  soul  was  often  swelling 
wiih  its  wondrous  purpose ;  and  whilst  shaping  for  tho  boors 
of  Galileo  their  implements  of  iodustry,  his  spirit  was  com- 
mercing with  the  sky.  They  are  not  little  occupations,  but 
little  thoughU,and  little  notions,  which  mako  the  little  nuin  ; 
and  the  grandeur  of  mien,  and  the  engaging  manners  which 
emerged  from  that  Nazarene  workshop,  are  a  lesson  to  those 
who  handle  the  hammer,  the  spade,  or  the  shuttle.  But  far 
more — the  sanctity.  In  a  town  of  bad  repute— forced  into 
the  company  of  ruffians  and  blasphemers — all  tho  unconge- 
nial fellowship  showed  him  the  more  oonspiouously  '  holy, 
hftrmless,  undefiled,  separate  from  sinners.*  Aud  if  you  com- 
plain that  you  are  shut  up  to  the  society  of  loose  and  low- 
minded  men — if  constrained  to  listen  to  words  ribald  and  pro- 
fane, or  to  witness  coarse  debauchery— remember  that  it  was 
in  the  guise  of  a  labouring  man  that  the  Saviour  fought  the 
world's  corruption,  and  overcame.  And  if  like  to  be  worsted, 
cry  for  help  to  him  who,  amongst  his  other  memories  of 
earth,  remembers  Galilee — who,  now  that  he  has  done  with 
the  carpenter's  shop  for  ever,  has  not  forgotten  the  surly 
neighbours,  and  the  abandoned  town  ;  and  whose  solitary 
example  destroyed  the  proverb,  *  Can  any  good  thing  come 
out  or  Nazareth?' 

'*  And  by  choosing  this  humble  lot,  the  Saviour  learned  to 
sympathise  with'  penury.  Whatever  wealthy  bards  may  sing 
of  the  sweets  of  poverty,  it  is  a  painful  thing  to  be  very  poor. 
To  be  a  poor  man's  child,  and  look  through  the  rails  of  the 
play-ground,  and  envy  richer  boys  for  the  sake  of  their  many 
books,  and  yet  be  doomed  to  ignorance ;  to  be  apprenticed 
to  some  harsh  stranger,  and  feel  for  ever  banished  fi^jm  a 
mother's  tenderness  and  a  sister's  love ;  to  work  when  vei7 
weary ;  to  work  when  the  heart  is  sick  and  the  head  is  sore ; 
to  see  a  wife  or  a  darling  child  wasting  away,  and  not  be  able 
to  get  the  best  advice  ;  to  hope  that  bolter  food  or  purer  air 
might  set  her  up  again,  but  that  food  you  cannot  buy,  that 
air  you  must  never  hope  to  breathe;  to  be  obliged  to  let  her 
die ;  to  come  home  from  the  daily  task  some  evening,  and  see 
her  sinking ;  to  sit  up  all  night,  in  hopo  to  catch  again  those 
precious  words  yon  might  have  heard  could  you  have  afforded 
to  stay  at  home  all  day,  but  never  hear  them ;  to  have  no 
mourners  at  tho  funeral,  or  even  carry  on  your  own  shoulder 
through  the  merry  streets  the  light  deal  coffin ;  to  see  huddled 
into  a  promiscuous  hole  the  dust  which  is  so  dear  to  you,  and 
not  ventuj'o  to  mark  the  spot  by  planted  flower  or  lowliest 
stone  ;  some  bitter  winter  or  some  cosily  spring  to  barter  for 
food  the  clock  or  the  curious  cupboard,  or  the  '*  Henry's  Com- 
mentary," on  which  you  prided  yourself  as  tho  heirloom  of  a 
frugal  family,  and  never  be  able  to  redeem  it ;  to  feel  that  you 
are  getting  old— nothing  laid  aside,  and  present  earnings 
scarce  sufficient ;  to  change  the  parlour  floor  for  the  top 
story,  and  the  top  story  for  a  single  attic,  and  wonder  what 
change  will  be  the  next : — these  and  a  thouhaud  privations  are 
the  pains  of  poverty.  And  in  the  days  when  the  world's  Be- 
deenier  occupied  the  poor  man's  home,  he  was  fiimiiiar  with 
sights  the  parallels  of  these.  He  noted  them.  He  entered 
into  them.  Ho  shared  them.  Even  at  the  time  he  did  some- 
what to  relieve  them.  It  was  'in  such  a  scene  that  he  let 
forth  the  first  glimpse  ol  his  glory.  The  scanty  store  of  wine 
had  failed  at  a  marriage-feast,  and  to  relieve  the  embarrass- 
ment of  his  humble  entertainers,  ho  created  a  new  supply. 
And  it  was  in  a  similar  scene  that  the  second  of  his  hraliug 
miracles  was  wrought,  and  bis  entrance  to  Simon's  fishing- 
hut  was  signalised  by  restoring  from  a  fever  his  sick  mother^ 
in-law.  AncT;  not  to  dwell  on  the  miracles  of  mercy,  which 
restored  to  the  widow  of  Nain  her  only  son,  and  to  the  sisters 
of  Bethany  their  only  brother,  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  how 
many  of  his  wonders  were  presents  to  the  poor.  A  weary 
boatman  has  swept  the  waves  all  night,  and  captured  not  a 
single  fin.    Jesus  bids  him  drop  the  net  in  a  partieular  spot. 
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nnd  insUntly  it  welters  with  a  siWer^  spoil.  Ajrain  and  a;ratn 
the  eaprer  throng  hangs  round  him  till  the  sun  is  settiDg.  and 
it  is  discovered  that  there  are  only  a  few  small  loaves  among 
all  the  faintinsr  thoasnnds:  but  he  speaks  the  word,  and  as 
littlo  loaves  bulk  out  an  endless  banquet,  the  famished  villa- 
gers rrjoiee  in  the  rare  repast.  And  though  he  did  not  grudge 
his  cures  to  centurions  and  rulers  of  the  synagogues,  they 
were  usually  the  poor  and  despised  who  craved  and  got  the 
l.irgest  share :  the  woman  who  h'ad  spent  on  physicians  all 
that  she  had  ;  the  impotent  man  at  Bethesda :  the  Samaritan 
lepers;  and  Bartimeusthe  blind  beggar.  And  thus  would 
the  kind  Bedeemer  teach  us,  that  if  there  are  always  to  bo 
the  poor  on  earth,  there  will  always  be  the  poor  man's  friend 
in  heaven." 

The  tracts  are  published  anonymously ;  but  when 
we  had  read  thus  far  we  began  to  think  that  there 
was  some  truth  in  a  statement  we  had  heard  regard- 
ing the  authorship.  There  seemed  to  be  only  one 
person — at  least  one  person  known — ^who  was  likely 
to  have  written  the  tracts.  The  style  is  almost  un- 
mistakeable.  It  is  possible,  and  not  more  than  possi- 
ble, that  the  report  might  be  wrong.  The  next  pass- 
age will  decide  the  matter ;  it  is 

THB  MAN   AND  THE  SHIP. 

"The  man  was  very  poor,  and  one  of  those  poor  men  who 
nevef  m.nke  if  any  better.  Always  so  laggard  and  so  listless, 
he  looked  as  if  he  had  come  into  the  world  with  only  half  his 
soul.  Having  no  fondness  for  exertion,  he  had  srreat  faith  in 
windfalls ;  and  once  or  twice  he  was  favoured  with  a  windfall; 
but  as  he  took  no  pains  to  secure  it  and  turn  it  to  account, 
the  same  fickle  element  which  broneht  it.  Soon  wafted  it  away. 
Kis  character  was  gone  ;  his  principles,  never  firm,  were  fast 
decaying ;  and  betwixt  laziness  and  bad  habits,  he  was  little 
better  than  the  ruin  of  a  man.  He  bad  a  brother  faraway  ; 
but  so  many  years  had  come  and  gone  since  last  he  was  seen 
in  those  regions,  that  he  was  faintly  recollected.  Indeed,  so 
long  since  was  it,  that  this  man  had  no  remembrance  of  him. 
But  one  evening  a  messenger  came  to  him,  telling  him  that 
his  brother  lived,  and  in  token  of  bis  love,  harl  sent  him  the 
present  of  a  gallant  ship  with  all  its  careo.  The  man  was  in 
a  heartless  mood.  He  was  sitting  in  his  dingy  chamber ;  no 
fire  on  the  hearth,  no  loaf  in  the  cupboard,  no  pence  in  his 
pocket,  no  credit  in  that  neighbourhood,  bleak  weather  in 
the  world,  bleak  feelings  in  his  soul.  And  as  with  folded  arms 
he  perched  on  an  empty  chest  and  listened  to  the  news,  he 
neither  wondered  nor  rejoiced.  Sure  enough  it  was  a  wind- 
fall ;  but  he  was  not  just  then  in  a  romantic  or  wistful  mood, 
and  so  he  heard  it  sullenly.  No ;  he  neither  danced  nor 
capered,  neither  laughed  nor  shouted,  but  coldly  walked  away 
— scarcely  hoping,  scarcely  caring  to  find  it  true.  And  when, 
at  last,  he  reuched  the  port,  and  espied  the  ship,  it  dispelled 
all  his  boyish  dreams  of  Eastern  merchantmen.  The  mnsts 
were  not  palms,  with  silken  cords  furling  the  purple  sails; 
nor  did  its  bulwarks  gild  the  water,  and  its  beams  of  sandnl 
scent  the  air.  It  was  much  like  the  barks  around  it — chafed 
and  weathered,  and  bleached  by  the  billows,  and  bore  no  out- 
ward token  of  a  gorgeous  freight.  But  stepping  on  board,  as 
soon  .^s  the  master  of  the  vessel  knew  who  ne  was,  ho  addres- 
sed him  respectfully,  and  descanted  with  glowing  warmth  on 
the  glories  and  generosity  of  his  absent  brother,  and  then 
invited  him  below  to  feast  his  eyes  on  his  new  possession. 
There  was  gold,  and  the  red  ingots  looked  so  rich  and  weighed 
in  the  hand  so  heavy  ;  there  were  robes,  stiff  with  embroidery, 
and  bright  with  ruby  and  sapphire  stars ;  there  were  spices 
such  ss  the  fervid  sun  distils  from  the  fragrant  soil  in  that 
exuberant  zone,  and  dainties  such  as  only  load  the  tropic 
trees.  Nor  in  the  wealthy  invoice  had  forethought  and  affec- 
tion omitted  any  good  :  for  there  were  even  some  herbs  and 
anodynes  of  singular  power ;  a  halm  which  healed  envenomed 
wounds  ;  nn  ointment  which  brought  back  the  failing  sisrht ; 
a  cordial  which  kept  from  fainting  ;  and  a  preparation  which 
made  the  wearer  proof  against  the  fire.  And  there  was  a 
bulky  parchment,  the  tltlc-de^ds  to  a  large  domain  somewhere 
in  ihat  sunny  land  ;  and  along  with  all  a  letter,  distinct  and 
full,  (in  the  princely  donor's  nutograph.  Of  that  letter,  the 
yottiger  brother  sat  down  and  read  a  portion  there  ;  and  aS; 
lie  read,  he  looked  nround  him  to  see  that  it  was  all  reality  ' 
and  then  he  read  again,  and  his  lip  quivered,  and  his  eye  filled, 
and  as  the  letter  dropped  upon  his  lap,  he  smote  upon  his 
brenst,  and  called  himself  by  some  bitter  name.  And  then  he 
started  up ;  and  if  you  had  only  seen  him— such  an  altered 
man ;  such  energy,  and  yet  such  mildness ;  such  affection, 
and  wiihal  such  heroism  as  beamed  of  a  sudden  in  his  kind- 
Ung  countennnce ;  you  would  have  thought  that,  amidst  its 
other  wonders,  that  foreign  ship  had  fetched  the  remainder 


of  his  soul.  And  so  it  had.  From  that  day  forward,  be  vu 
another  man ;  grudging  no  labour,  doing  nothiof;  by  bilvei, 
his  character  changed,  his  reputation  retrieved,  his  wbole  ex* 
istence  filled  with  a  new  consciousness  and  inspired  by  s  nnr 
motive,  and  all  his  sanguine  schemes  andcheenaleffortieon* 
verging  towards  the  happy  day  which  should  transport  him  vo 
the  arms  of  that  unseen  brother." 

The  writer,  we  snppose,  has  no  partictdar  reawn 
for  concealing  his  name  ;  and  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  many  readers,  acquainted  with  this  class  of 
writing,  can  be  in  any  mistake  on  the  subject  Mr. 
Hamilton,  one  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Lon* 
don,  has  been  denominated  the  "tract  writer"  of  the 
day ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  indebted  for 
these  tracts  to  his  pen — his  pecoliar  and  pleasing 
style  is  perceptible  in  every  page  ;  and  no  man  cia 
do  more  service,  or  carry  greater  inflaence  than  si 
"  the  tract  writer. '* 

THB   CULTIVATOB. 

''  But  over  and  above  its  golden  treasures  and  rich  ooddo- 
dities,  this  vessel  brings  some  babb  Exotics.  Perfect  o&ly 
in  that  hetter  land,  there  is  a  skilful  Cultivator,*  who  eren  is 
these'' cold  climes  has  cherished  and  carried  through  soot 
glorious  specimens.  With  snowy  petals,  and  drenchinz  all 
around  in  contagious  sweetness,  blooms  thatlily  of  oorraUey, 
Christian  Love  ;  and  beside  it,  with  ruby  blossom,  eourtifig 
all  the  radiant  firmament,  holy  .Toy  may  be  reoofnised.  By 
its  silken  stem  and  subtle  branch  lets,  hiding  its  florets  from 
blustry  weatlter  in  a  pavilion  of  its  own.  Peace  may  be  ideo- 
tified ;  whilst,  near  it,  Longsuffering  strikes  iu  bleeding  librei 
deeper,  and  with  balm  requites  the  hand  that  wounds  it  As 
if  from  one  source  springing.  Gentleness  and  Kindness  twine 
together,  whilst  Faith,  erect  and  Heaven-pointing,  bears  them 
each  aloft.  Scarce  opening  its  modest  eye,  but  bewnjiii| 
its  presence  in  the  ascented  air,  Meekness  nestles  in  the  rooffy 
turf;  and  Temperance  reveals  in  its  healthy  hue  the  tooie 
hidden  in  its  root.  These  flowers  of  Paradise  are  seat  to 
grace  the  Christian  and  cheer  his  friends ;  and  it  maiUntKA 
whether  they  adorn  the  pent-up  attic  or  the  rural  mansioD' 
the  spiritual  mind  is  their  true  conservatory.  Man's  first  hose 
was  a  garden,  and  the  race  seems  to  inherit  the  love  of  those 
gentle  shapes  and  glorious  tints  which  were  his  silent  com- 
rades in  Eden  ;  and  wanderiog  through  the  sultry  sireeu  0u 
days  like  these,  it  moves  a  pensive  smile  to  see  in  man;  i 
window  the  dusty  shrub  or  tne  empty  flower-pot— a  meroeDto 
of  scenes  whit:h  can  never  be  revisited,  and  a  protest  for  row 
joys  which  must  not  be  tasted  again.  But  those  exotics  «hid 
we  have  just  enumerated  are  independent  of  atmosphere  m 
latitude ;  and  some  of  the  most  splendid  specimens  have  bea 
cherished  in  workshops  and  cellars,  amidst  the  dust  of  fseto 
ries,  the  smoke  of  cities,  and  in  the  depths  of  airless  misei. 
'  Love,  joy,  peace,  long-sufieiing,  gentleness,  goodness,  fi-w. 
meekness,  temperance  —these  arc  the  brightest  beauties  isa 
the  most  fragrant  ornaments  of  aov  dwelling.  Pray  that  tbe 
spirit  of  God  would  transfer  them  from  the  Bible  to  yosrchi- 
rscter,  and  that  he  would  tend  and  water  them  there.  For 
should  these  graces  flourish,  the  frost  upon  the  fields  sdA  v» 
snow-flakes  on  the  gale  will  never  touch  the  fadeless  looiotfir 
of  your  soul." 

Although  we  have  not  much  space  to  spare— ani 
there  are  few  persons  who  have  not  pence  enough  to 
spare  to  buy  the  originals — ^we  are  tempted  to  coyt 
another  extract. 

HAPpnrBss.  ■ 

"  Should  this  be  read  by  any  one  who  baa  lately  eoasaxtd 
a  crime,  or  by  one  who  has  newly  disoovered  the  holine®« 
Ood  and  the  plague  of  his  own  heart ;  that  reader  koo« 
the  horrors  of  a  troubled  conscience.  And  no  man  csn  wot 
it  happy.  We  might  put  it  in  a  palace.  We  might  proow* 
it  to  tread  ankle-deep  on  obseqmous  carpets,  cr  emboiOiBa 
in  balm  and  down.  We  might  bid  Araby  lireatbe  over  it,  sm 
Golconda  glitter  round  it.  We  might  eacirele  it  with  cloo* 
of  hovering  satellites,  and  put  upon  its  head  the  wishio-r-af 
of  endless  wealth.  But  if  wo  have  sot  taken  the  faaibitva 
its  memory,  the  festered  wound  from  the  spiric->tbe  paJe  /«•• 
bodinsr»  the  frequent  gloom,  the  startled  shiaber  will  pio- 
nounce  these  splendours  mockery,  and  all  this  liuorj  a  |(b- 
tering  lie.  , 

"  And  even  where  there  is  not  this  sharp  angaiah,  there  »  b 
the  worldling's  spirit  a  secret  wretchedneaa,  and  a  prend' 
ing  discontent     He  longs  for  something,  he  scarce  koo«i 


*  Gal  V.  22;  John,  zr.  28. 
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vhiU :  and  this  dim  craTin/;  degenerates  to  a  deprwed  vora- 
eitj.    He  feeds  on  husks  ami  ashes,  or  even  poisonous  fruirs. 
He  tries  to  feist  his  soul  with  fame  and  glory,  or  satiates  it 
vitb  MDsnal  jnys  and  Toluptuons  revelries.     Dut  from  the 
rjsionsr/  banquet  ho  wakens  up,  and  still  his  soul  hath  appe- 
tite ;  or  reoovered  from  the  drunken  or/nr  ho  recognises  in 
hii  bewtted  self  a  fiend  imprisoned^hia  guifty  soul  the  demon, 
tad  his  embmted  frame  the  dungeon.    And  be  the  diversion 
what  it  may,  nothing  will  make  a  godless  spirit  truly  happy. 
Get  tn  unexpected  fortune,  and  rise  to  sudden  grandeur: 
louDj^e  away  your  mornings  in  sumptuous  club  rooms,  and 
flatter  out  your  evenings  at  balls,  and  plays,  and  operas  ;  ronm 
tliroogh  continental  vineyards  or  over  northern  moors ;  dawdle 
the  lon^  day  in  Brightou  news-rooms,  or  trip  it  on  Ramsgate 
Pier ;  gallop  over  Ascot,  or  yacht  it  round  the  Needles ;  and 
from  eaob  famed  resort  and  costly  recreation,  the  lover  of  plea- 
rare  mutt  still  bring  back  a  hollow  heart  and  a  hungry  soul. 
But  Uirry  where  vou  are— continue  in  your  present  toilsome 
callinjf ;  and  pray  that  prayer  /  There  be  many  that  say,  Who 
will  sbow  ns  any  good  ?  Lom,  lift  thou  up  the  light  of  thy 
coaatenanee  upon  ns,  and  put  gladness  m  our  heart,  more 
than  when  corn  and  wine  increase.'    Learn,  that  for  Christ's 
sake,  6o4i  is  reconciled  to  you,  and  life  will  wear  another 
aspect.    You  will  be  like  the  primitive  believers,  after  they 
received  the  remission  of  their  sins.    You  will  eat  your  meat 
with  gladness,  praising  God.     The  same  fir  table  is  still  yonr 
daily  baird,  and  from  a  homely  treooher  you  still  despatch 
jour  frugal  meal .     Work  is  s'.  ill  wearing,  and  winters  are  still 
severe,  and  still  there  will  como  hard  times  and  heavy  trials. 
Bot  with  heavenly  entertainment  at  e.nch  repast,  and  a  divine 
■uarance  deep  in  all  your  soul ;  in  covenant  wiih  the  beasts  of 
the  earth,  and  in  league  with  the  stones  of  the  field,  you  will 
pus,  s  cheerful  pilgrim,  through  a  smiling  universe,  and  en- 
joy on  earth  your  first  of  Heaven. 

Here  is  a  long  extract,  thoroughly  in  the  writer's 
rtyle— an  allnring  style — which  draws  the  reader  on, 
and  carries  him  forward  insensibly,  until  he  brings 
bim,  in  good  heart  and  humour,  to  the  point,  where 
others  equally  honest,  equally  earnest,  but  less  skil- 
fal,  or  less  gifted,  with  the  greatest  knowledge  of  all 
—an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  and  its 
dark  corners — would  open  from  at  once,  and  lose 
with  many  their  and  his  object,  which  he  will  gain  : 

TBS  HAUNTtD  HOUSE. 

"  Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Drachenfels,  on  Lochlomond's 
nlreiy  tide,  in  the  fluttering  streets  of  Paris, and  on  the  bright 
nountains  of  Wales,  I  have  many  times  fallen  in  with  a 
•^mily  party,  evidently  fleeing  from  a  haunted  house.  And 
:>aviD]*  devoted  some  attention  to  the  subject,  I  find  that  the 
riansions  of  the  aristocracy  are  mainly  frequented  by  two  evil 
pirifs.  called  Indifference  and  Ennui.  They  are  dull  demons, 
ntb  of  them,  quite  different  from  the  vivacious  Brownies  of 
Le  farm  and  the  village:  they  raise  no  racket  overhead ;  but 
*injf  of  phlegmatic  mood  and  courtly  habits,  they  wear  felt 
lippers  and  glide  softly  over  the  polished  floor.  *The  one  is 
a  incubus  which  dulls  the  heart,  the  other  a  torpedo  which 
eDotnbs  the  brain.  Indifference  or  Nonch-ilnnce— (for  both 
e  and  his  cousin  Ennui  aro  foreigners,  and  had  Fronch 
"nes  when  tbev  first  eame  over)— Indifference  takes  the 
f>t  from  friendship,  and  all  the  endearment  out  of  closest 
i»<lre<I.  If  he  gets  into  the  breakfast  parlour,  my  lady  and 
ij  Jord  have  nothing  to  say  to  one  another,  but  my  lord 
kf>8  alternate  mouthfuU  ot  his  muflin  and  the  morning  paper. 
A  itij  lady  communes  in  silence  with  the  sugar-tongs;  and  if 
•  gels  into  the  nursery,  the  brothers  and  sisters  there  are 
ightcd  into  little  lords  and  little  ladies,  with  as  little  love 
one  another  as  if  they  were  already  old  ;  and  if  they  love 
ipa  Olid  mamma,  it  is  because  they  have  learned  to  connect 
em  with  the  cake  and  fruit  which  endear  the  moments  after 
nacr.  And  Eonui  is  an  idle  ghost,  hnrbouring  under  otto- 
itk9  and  aofas.  fond  x>f  a  dressing-gown,  and  delighting  in 
eaJifestJ  at  midday  ;  and  a  most  irksome  ghost— a  sort  of 
Mai  cnttle,  8he<lding  inky  gloom  into  the  atmosphere,  and 
ickening  the  brightest  skies ;  a  moral  Bemora,*  frustrating 
istence,  and  leaving  clever  and  aoeomplished  people  with- 
t  an  object  and  without  an  effort,  becalmed  on  a  carpet, 
:*U>bonDd  on  a  woollen  sea. 


'The  press-corrector  lias  put  a  query  at  this  word ;  and 
riiaps  the  reader  will  put  another.  It  was  a  fish  which,  in 
;  liaie  of  Pliny,  could  stop  a  ship  in  full  sail.  But,  as  it  is 
longer  known  to  seamen,  I  suspect,  as  hinted  above,  that 
»a«  exchanged  tbp  stormy  deep  for  our  modern  drowing- 
us. 


*  Day  after  day.  day  after  day, 

^  They  stick,  nor  breathe  nor  motion ; 

As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 

Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

"And  it  is  to  escape  from  these  afflictive  inmates  that  the 
travelling-carriage  is  ordered  to  the  door,  and  the  rumble  put 
on.  But  all  in  vain.  The  Brownies  have  bespoken  their 
scats.  The  one  perks  his  long  visage  betwixt  my  lord  and 
ray  lady,  and  the  other  mounts  the  box  with  the  heir  appa- 
rent. •  •••••• 

**  And  I  am  sorry  to  add  that  many  a  cottage  is  haunted. 
The  circumstance  which  first  called  my  attention  to  the  fact 
was  finding  that  so  few  working-people  are  keepers  at  home. 
In  the  evenings,  I  found  them  at  penny  theatres,  and  at 
'judge  and  jnry*  trials,  smoking  beside  the  ale-houso  fire,  or 
lounging  over  a  tankard  at  the  door  of  some  country  tavern. 
And  I  was  sorry  to  see  them.  I  regretted  that  they  should  be 
so  selfish.  I  crieved  that  they  should  indulge  in  enjoyments 
which  their  wives  and  children  could  not  share.  But  going  to 
tlieir  houses,  I  found  a  reason.  I  found  that  many  of  these 
husbands  and  fathers  were  driven  from  their  homes  by  evil 
spirits.  The  truth  is,  that  the  abode  of  many  an  industrious 
man  is  rendered  miserable  by  two  notorious  goblins,  and  they 
are  none  the  better  for  being  native  Saxons.  Tawdriness  is  a 
sluttish  fa irv,  rejoicing  in  dirt  and  disorder:  her  sandals  are 
down  in  the  lieels,  the  better  todisplay  the  gap  in  tho  stocking- 
sole;  and  a  tuft  of  ragged  hair  asserts  its  freedom  through  a 
corresponding^  rent  in  tho  frouzy  cap.  In  matters  of  vertii^ 
in  pottery  and  furnitnre — her  taste  is  for  torsos  and  fractured 
specimens,  chairs  without  bottoms,  nnd  grates  without  bars; 
and  therefore  she  breaks  tho  spouts  of  the  pitchers,  and  burns 
the  nozzle  of  the  bellows  and  the  brush  of  tbo  hearth -broom. 
And  in  the  picturesque,  her  liking  is  for  new  combinations 
and  striking  contrasts;  a  blazing  ribbon  and  a  smutty  face  ; 
a  feed  to-day  and  a  fast  to-morrow.  On  one  end  of  her  geo- 
graphical tea-table,  untouched  since  the  morning,  England  is 
representee!  in  crumbs  of  bread,  and  alongside,  the  Sister  Isle 
symbolized  in  potato-parings;  and  at  another  corner,  an  Arvo 
of  muddv  ale  mingles  with  a  Rhone  of  reluctant  sky-blue. 
The  kindred  elf  is  Turmoil.  Her  talent  lies  in  creating  dis- 
cord ;  nnd  betwixt  the  slamming  of  the  door,  and  the  dashing 
of  the  fire-irons,  and  the  squalling  of  turbulent  children,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  sho  sometimes  scares  awav  to  other  scenes 
the  distracted  '  good  man  of  tho  house.*  The  two  togethtjr 
are  more  than  a  match  for  any  man  ;  and  we  cannot  wonder 
at  the  strange  asylums  which  people  seek  whoso  homes  aro 
haunted  bv  dirtiness  and  din. 

**  But  all  these  foes  of  the  house  disnppear  when  pietv 
tikes  possession.  I  could  rejoice  to  toll  the  scenes  which 
may  bu  witnessed  fn  some  of  Kngland's  stately  balls,  where 
the  genius  of  the  place  is  an  ascendant  Oospel,  and  where, 
from  its  presence,  listlcssncss  and  languor  have  ficd  awav. 
Because  I  think  you  would  like  to  look  at  them,  I  would 
gladly  sketch  some  of  those  bright  moral  spectacles,  where, 
surrounded  by  the  beauties  of  nature  and  the  amenities  of  art, 
families  of  high  degree  dwell  lovingly  together,  and  occupy 
their  hours  in  intellectual  improvement,  and  in  devices  for 
doing  good  to  those  aruund  them  ;  where  wealth  gives  prac- 
tical expression  to  philanthropy,  and  \«liere  the  morning  and 
evening  sacrifice  derive,  not  virtue,  but  impressiveness  from 
their  position  who  present  it.  But  I  must  indulge  in  no  more 
digression.  I  must  hnsteu  to  tell  how  real  religion  would 
make  your  homes  happy,  my  dear,  industrious  neighbours. 

'*  And,  for  one  thing,  it  would  make  them  neat  and  tidy. 
The  mind  of  an  ungodly  man  is  all  confusion.  'Whims  and 
fancies,  lusts  and  passions,  como  and  go ;  and  there  being 
no  pervasive  principle,  no  holy  controlling  power,  no  master 
of  tho  house,  that  mind  becomes  a  perfect  chaos— a  cago 
of  <:isorder  and  impurity.  And  that  mind  manifests  itself. 
It  is  very  apt  to  transfer  its  own  image  to  the  abode  in 
which  it  dwells,  and  make  this  also  a  den  of  filth  and 
confusion.  But  as  soon  as  that  mind  surrenders  to  the 
spirit  of  God,  and  is  possessed  by  this  Heavenly  Inmate, 
a  mighty  change  comes  over  it.  Ho  shuts  tho  door 
against  Vile  thoughts  and  villanous  notions;  and  refrac- 
tory passions  he  quells  beneath  his  firm  but  gentle  sway. 
And  he  creates  a  liking  for  what  is  pure,  honest,  lovely,  and 
of  good  report.  And  that  inward  change  tells  outwardly — 
the  renewed  mind  shows  itself.  It  sets  the  house  in  order; 
it  finds  a  place  for  everything,  and  keeps  everything  iu  its 
place  ;  and  though  it  msy  not  afford  costly  raiment  or  fine 
turniturc,  it  is  rich  enough  to  keep  them  clean. 

'*  And  just  a»  it  purifies  tho  house,  so  religion  pacifies  tho 
household.  A  great  calm  inwardly,  it  sheds  a  tmnquillising 
influence  on  every  side.  It  fills  tho  hearts  which  hold  it  with 
love  to  one  another,  and  to  happy  yoke-fellows  it  gives  a  truer 
and  more  tender  understanding  than  ever  sprang  from  senti* 
mcntc^  fondness* 
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Casual  penny  publications  are  below  the  attention 
of  a  magazine  ;  and  it  may  be  thought  that  we  have 
given  too  much  space  to  them.  In  a  religious  point 
of  view,  they  are  vastly  important.  As  literary  pro- 
ductionSy  they  are  not  equalled  by  anything  that  we 
have  recently  noticed.  Wo  know  not  where  to  find 
better  writing.  Wo  know  of  no  publications  issu- 
ing at  present  characterised  by  more  genius,  and 
exhibiting  more  aptitude  for  their  purpose ;  and  we 
deem  their  appearances  another  landmark  in  the 
history  of  publishing — ^the  realization  in  one  respect 
of  a  quaint  idea  that  we  once  heard  expressed  for 
the  reform  of  ballad  poetry  and  street  literature — 


the  bringing  down  of  the  highest  class  of  ori<Tin&l 
writing  at  the  lowest  possible  price  to  the  humblest 
of  all  homes,  and  making  genius  a  household  com- 
panion at  every  hearth.  The  trad  distributors 
might  take  these  "Happy  Homes"  in  their  hands  with 
some  heart  and  confidence.  On  their  first  risitthey 
might  find  the  artisan  disposed  to  grumble  that  they 
only  brought  some  new  religious  trash  vhich  he  did 
not  want.  On  their  second  they  would  find  him 
anxious  for  their  tract.  Before  the  third,  it  is  Ukely 
that  he  will  have  purchased,  and  thus  rendered  their 
further  visits  on  that  subject  unnecessary. 
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Several  years  ago — now  indeed  a  considerable 
number — ^large  spinning  mills  were  erected  in  this 
country,  and  the  work  of  the  cottage  was  transferred 
to  tne  factory.  For  a  time  accidents  were  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  People  heard  every  other  week 
that  some  girl  had  been  caught  in  the  machinery 
and  killed  in  a  cotton  mill — ^that  another  had  been 
similarly  entangled  and  lamed  by  a  flax  machine — 
that  a  third  was  disabled  in  a  woollen  factory.  Matters 
went  on  in  this  way  for  years.  The  light  and  flow- 
ing dress  of  young  women  rendered  them  peculiarly 
liable  to  accidents  of  this  description.  At  last  the 
Legislature  decreed  that  machinery,  wherever  prac- 
ticable, should  be  boxed  in.  This  act  trampled  on 
the  abstract  principle  of  free-trade.  Extremes  ac- 
tually meet  on  some  occasions  ;  and  in  this  instance, 
the  extreme  view,  that  a  man  may  do  what  he 
likes  with  his  own,  shakes  hands  and  hob-nobs 
cordially  with  another  extreme  principle,  that 
no  power  on  earth  should  interfere  with  what 
a  man  does  with  his  own.  The  doctrine  of  free- 
trade  is  overstrained  when  people  argue  from  it 
against  the  control  of  the  State  over  the  acts  of 
private  persons. 

Many  centuries  since,  men  began  in  these 
islands  to  draw  together  in  small  communities  ; 
and  they  erected  their  huts  very  close  to  some 
strong  castle,  to  whose  owner  they  were  bound  in 
vassalage,  whom  they  were  required  to  protect,  and 
towards  whom  they  also  looked  for  protection.  The 
infant  power  of  trade  and  commerce  was  weak  for 
a  time  before  the  baron's  mace.  By  slow  degrees, 
at  last,  the  citizen  or  burgess  power  made  itself  re- 
cognised in  the  state.  They  exchanged  blows  with 
the  barons,  and  they  came  off  successfully.  They 
had  money  and  men — strong  arms,  and  heavy 
purses  that  were  always  growing  heavier.  Kings 
saw  their  influence — feared  the  aristocracy,  and 
sought  favour  with  the  citizens,  by  endowing  them 
with  new  and  great  privileges.  They  reared  higher 
houses.  They  piled  house  above  house — flat  over 
flat — and  three-fourths  of  their  number  were  perched 
in  the  sky,  away  from  any  immediate  contact  with 
the  earth. 

The  houses  began  to  be  carried  highw,  the  streets 
and  lanes  between  them  waxed  narrower,  as  the  ne- 
cessities of  mutual  self-defence  grew  and  increased 
amongst  the  burgesses.     The  Health  of  Towns  BiH 


was  then  originated,  because  it  was  then  that  the 
disease  of  towns  began.  Wo  have  been  suffering  long 
for  the  quarrels  and  transgressions  of  our  ancestry 
We  have  paid,  in  typhus  fever  and  consumption.  a> 
they  paid  in  the  plague,  penalties  for  their  sin^  ft-: 
which  Viscount  Morpeth  wants  now  to  compoand. 
on  account  of  the  people,  at  one  stroke  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  ! 

The  Health  of  Towns  Bill  originates  in  the  di« 
ease  of  crowded  localities.  Parliament  discoTorl 
that  Ijves  were  lost  from  the  unnatural  condition  •  i 
the  population  in  the  large  towns,  and  has  at  Is^ 
applied  a  remedy  to  one-half  exactly  of  the  thn-*' 
kingdoms.  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  London  an^  I<?n 
out,  and  the  provincial  towns  of  England  alone  sr^ 
included.  Still,  much  has  been  gained,  and  th«' 
Legislature  cannot  delay,  we  believe,  longer  than  iV 
close  of  1849  bills  necessary  to  authorise  the  cot- 
mencement  of  burghal  reforms  in  sanatory  arracp 
ments  everywhere. 

This  Health  of  Towns  Bill  is  a  great  inra*ioB«? 
the  two  extreme  principles  that  we  have  alna"J 
named — ^the  exti'emes  of  oppression  and  of  libcrty- 
the  dictates  said  to  have  bsued  from  Newark  and 
Manchester  respectively— dogmas  that  common-sec*' 
is  daily  casting  down  and  trampling  under  foot 

The  herring  fishery  affords  employment  to  a  vv'. 
number  of  persons,  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotlaiw, 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August.  Thow  iJ  * 
remarkable  dissimilarity  in  this  respect  bctwtxn  th^ 
east  and  the  west  coast.  The  latter  is  cut  up  into  al- 
most innumerablelochsand  bays,  and  sheltered  bj'-*^ 
multitude  of  islands  grouped  in  all  sizes  and  forria. 
and  with  the  name  of  legion  for  numbers  fr" 
Arran  and  Bute  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  to  the  strrr: 
Frith  of  Pentland.  The  east  coast  has  no  shelt* :  ^' 
this  kind.  It  is  bare  and  open.  From  Be^rifk■<■^ 
Tweed  to  the  Pentland  there  are  only  two  inl'tfc 
and  they  are  seas  in  themselves.  The  Kr»a 
of  Forth,  and  the  Moray  Frith,  afford  litUo  -f 
no  shelter  to  small  fishing  boats  employed  ofFtK^ 
headlands.  The  Frith  of  Tay  is  not  frvqueoied  b- 
fishermen,  and  all  the  coast  besides  consists  of  sua 
bays,  with  their  headlands  entirely  onsheltenHl  fr** 
the  swell,  and  it  is  often  a  wild  swell  in  the  Cnrtsu 
Ocean. 

The  fishings  of  the  west  coast  are  almost  ontjnJf 
neglected  ;  while  those  of  the  east  arc  prwccutcd  ▼Hb 
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coDBiderabl«  vigour  and  great  indastry  by  the  villagora 
from  the  loathern  border  of  Scotland  to  the  utmost 
Dorth,    The  herring  fishery  at  this  season  extends 
00  faiiher  south  than  Kincardineshire.     At  a  much 
latin-  period  the  herrings  find  their  way  to  the  Frith 
of  Forth  and  the  south,  but  during  summer  and 
aatamuthey  are  confined  within  the  boundary  we  hare 
named.  There  are  several  towns  which  have  acquired 
great  celebrity  as  fishing  stations.     Wick  on  the 
northern  headland,  and  Fraserburgh  and  Peterhead 
on  the  soothem  headland  of  the  Moray  I^rith,  are 
the  principal  stations.      Nearly  all  the  fishermen 
and  boats  of  that  extensive  frith  are  collected  at 
some  one  of  these  three  ports,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  fishers,  with  their  boats,  emigrate  for  two 
months  in  each  summer  from  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, and  from  the  north-west  coasts.     We  have 
named  the  three  principal  curing  stations;  but  from 
Peterhead,  and  especially  from  Aberdeen  to  the 
eastern  point  of  Fifeshire,  and  around  all  the  coast 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  tourist  by  sea  will  observe 
at  erery  two  or  three  miles  small  villages  nestling  at 
the  foot  of  the  bold  coast,  or  perched  on  the  top  of 
the  high  banks  that  rise  abruptly  from  the  beach. 
There  is  seldom  anything  picturesque  in  these  vil- 
lages.    Looking  out  sternly,  on  so  far  as  man  can 
see  a  boundless  expanse  of  water,  there  is,  in  dark 
and  sullen  days,  when  the  eastern  gales  disturb  the 
restless  ocean  beneath  them,  a  wild  and  savage  gran- 
deur in  these  groups  of  small  cottages,  with  their 
boats  hauled  up  in  their  little  harbours,  more  fre- 
qaently  formed  of  a  natural  ledge  of  rock  than  by  arti- 
ficial means.    Without  a  single  shrub  or  tree  around 
tbem,  for  none  will  grow  upon  the  brow  of  the  banks 
immediately  ovef  the  sea,  they  stand  entirely  bare 
and  unprotected  from  the  bitterness  of  the  blast,  like 
sfntinels  over  the  movements  of  tho  water,  watching 
for  the  security  of  all  who  rest  behind.     The  fisher- 
man's life  has,  however,  very  little  poetry  or  ro- 
niance  in  its   composition.      It  is  a  matter  of  fact 
—of  wet  and  of  cold  life — a  life  of  hard  and  cease- 
less, and  often  ill-rewarded  labour.     It  begins  early, 
and  it  extends   to  both    sexes.     The  fisherman's 
wife  works  as  hard,  and  is  nearly  as  much  exposed 
to  wind  and  weather  as  her  husband.     »Sho  collects 
bis  bait  for  the  M-hito  fishing  amongst  tho  rocks,  or 
in  the  sands  beside  their  fishing  ground.       That 
imrsait  permits  no  choice  of  time  or  circumstance. 
Title  waits  for  none,  and  she  must  study  tho  tide, 
la  all  seasons,  during  every  extremity  of  weather, 
»ben  the  tide  serves,  she  must  scramble  amongst 
the  rocks,    or   wade   in  the  sands,  a  patient  bait 
gatherer.     She  has  indeed  a  change  in  the  nature 
o{'  lier  labour  ;     for   she  is  the  merchant  —  the 
buyer  and  seller  for  the  family.      Very  frequent- 
ly, day  by  day,  this  powerful  class  of  females  carry 
for  six  or  seven  miles  to  market  a  load  of  fish  that 
half  the  ladies — ^r  for  that  matter,  half  the  gentle' 
nen  of  the  land — could  not  move  if  it  were  placed  be- 
^>re  them.    The  children  of  the  village  are  made  use- 
fnl  almost  front  their  earliest  infancy.     Boys  and 
gUls  of  three  or  four  years  old  can  assist  their  mother 
or  their  sister  in  collecting   bait;  and  this  fatal 
facility  in  beings  useful  is  most  injurious  to   their 
intellectnal  culture.       During  recent  years  some 
progress  has  been  made  in  conveying  instruction  to 


the  communities  of  fishermen  ;  and  we  do  not  know 
any  section  of  the  population  amongst  whom  these 
efforts  have  been  more  successful.  The  families  of 
fishers  rarely  marry  into  those  of  the  neighbouring 
peasantry.  They  dwell  strictly  amongst  their  own 
people;  and  as  the  villages  are  small — contain- 
ing from  two  or  three  hundi'ed  to  a  thousand  persons, 
and  few  of  them  a  larger  population — the  villagers 
are  all  related  to  each  other  within  very  close  de- 
grees of  consanguinity.  From  their  mode  of  life, 
superstition  naturally  lasted  amongst  them  for  a 
longer  period  than  their  more  changeable  neighbours. 
There  never  were  Conservatives  firmer  in  their  de- 
termination to  maintain  the  existing  position  of 
things  than  the  hardy  fishers  of  Scotland.  We 
could  name  amongst  them  many  worthy  Colonel 
Sibthorpes  —  sturdy  men,  who  would  not  budge 
one  inch,  not  one  hair's-breadth  from  the  prac- 
tice of  their  ancestors.  How  many  sad  calamities 
are  directly  traceable  to  this  fatal  conservatism  ? 
Steam  startled  them.  The  shrieking  engines,  break- 
ing up  into  foam  their  own  waters,  were  profaike  in 
their  eyes.  Old  matrons  foretold  their  fate.  So 
many  temptations  of  Providence,  as  they  believed 
them  to  he,  could  not  prosper.  Summer  after 
summer,  however,  passed,  and  still  the  number  of 
steamers  increased,  until  persons  who  wero  old 
enough  to  remember  the  cannonading  on  the  Dogger 
bank,  and  how  Lord  Duncan^s  victory  frightened 
tho  fish,  decided  that  the  noisy  paddles  of  tho 
steamers  were  doing  the  same  bad  work — for  they 
held  that  fish  of  all  descriptions  were  naturally  shy, 
quiet,  unobtrusive  animals — and  especially  great 
haters  of  all  boisterous  noises.  Their  forebodings 
have  been  disappointed,  but  the  reason  is  evident. 
The  universality  of  tho  evil  has  neutralized  its 
eiFects.  The  fish  might  wander  to  other  seas,  but 
steam  followed  them  ;  and  now  the  packets  are  esta- 
blished objects,  and  would  bo  missed. 

The  late  Dr.  Brewster,  of  Ferryden,  was  the  first 
gi'eat  innovator  on  the  habits  of  a  Scotch  fishing  vil- 
lage. He  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  combine 
with  great  intellect  much  suavity  of  manner,  and 
indomitable  perseverance.  His  opinions  wero  slow- 
ly formed.  In  every  instance  they  wero  the  pro- 
duce of  careful  thought.  But  once  formed,  they 
wei-e  maintained  and  acted  out  with  singular  per- 
severance. This  gentleman  became,  in  early  life, 
the  minister  of  a  parish  which  comprehended  the  vil- 
lagers of  Ferryden.  He  determined  to  use  every  efibrt 
to  destroy  their  prejudices,  to  bring  them  forward  in 
the  race  of  life  with  their  neighbours,  to  establish 
amongst  them  all  the  means  of  improvement  availablo 
in  society,  and  to  persevere  under  any  discouragement. 
In  tho  year  1843,  along  with  nearly  one-half  of  the 
parochial  ministers  in  Scotland,  he  abandoned  his  liv- 
ing on  conscientious  principles.  His  signature  was  tho 
first  to  one  of  the  declarations  connected  with  that 
event.  Ho  pointed  out  all  the  trees  around  the 
manse — ^large  full-grown  trees — a  neat  and  tasteful 
shrubbery,  encircling  a  very  excellent  garden,  wear- 
ing all  the  venerable  and  pleasing  characteristics  of 
forty  years'  cultivation — for  a  garden  is  compara- 
tively valueless  in  its  youth  ;  and  he  remarkeil  that 
when  he  came  into  the  parish  there  was  neither  tn'e 
nor  shrub  on  the  place.    He  had  planted  every  tree, 
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and  each  had  its  particular  history  and  remembran* 
ces.  They  were  the  notes  of  a  long  life,  and  served 
their  owner  as  memorials  of  many  events  in  which 
he  felt  interested.  To  a  stranger  it  was  not  pro- 
fitless to  recall  the  time  when  short  grass  covered 
the  ground,  now  so  differently  occupied ;  and 
strive  to  place  the  scene  of  1800  beside  that  of 
1843.  The  difference  was  immense,  but  not  greater 
than  on  the  social  and  religious  aspect  of  Ferryden. 
A  life  had  changed  a  spot  of  earth  from  a  bleak  and 
cheerless  hill-head,  looking  coldly  out  on  the  ocean, 
to  the  tastefully  wooded  grounds  of  a  neat  mansion. 
The  same  life  had  done  infinitely  more  to  the 
pecuniary  circumstances,  the  character  and  posi- 
tion of  the  fishers  in  Ferryden.  Other  parties  fol- 
lowed his  example ;  and  there  is  a  great  change 
working  in  the  character  and  acquirements  of  the 
fishing  population.  Still  theirs  is  a  precarious, 
toilsome  existence.  Their  life  is  ever  taken  in  their 
hand.  Their  avocation  is  laborious,  and  their  rest 
a  misfortune,  as  it  lengthens,  growing  into  a  calamity ; 
for  it^s  inseparably  connected  with  involuntary  Idle- 
ness and  a  cessation  of  earnings. 

The  calamities  of  their  dangerous  occupation  fall 
with  more  severity  on  families,  from  the  conitruction 
of  society  in  these  villages.  We  remarked  that  all 
the  inhabitants  of  a  village  ai*e  mutually  and  nearly 
related.  This  feature  is  carried  out  doser  still  in  a 
boat's  crew.  The  loss  of  a  single  boat's  crew  may 
fall  entirely  on  one  family.  That  has  been  the  rule 
with  fishers  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  at  all 
times.  It  was  so  with  the  fishers  of  Syria,  who  cast 
their  nets  into  the  Sea  of  Galilee  two  thousand  years 
since.  It  is  so  with  tlie  fishermen  of  Scotland  at  the 
present  day. 

'  The  herring  fishery  on  the  east  coast  is  prosecuted 
during  the  last  month  of  summer  and  the  first  of 
harvest.  Therefore  it  should  be  peculiarly  safe.  But 
it  must  be  conducted  through  the  night,  and  that  ne- 
cessity in  some  measure  counteracts  any  other  ad- 
vantage. Very  few  seasons  pass  without  the  loss  of 
one  or  two  boats  ;  but  we  remember  no  loss  so  great 
as  that  which  occurred  on  the  night  of  Friday  the  18th 
of  A  ugustlast.  The  appearance  of  the  evening  didnot 
lead  the  most  skilful  fishermen  to  anticipate  a  hurri- 
cane. The  storm,  indeed,  must  have  been  compara- 
tively limited  in  its  range.  Its  force  was  expended 
before  it  reached  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  on  the 
western  coast  was  hardly  felt.  There  are  no  traces 
of  its  influence  in  England.  It  was  an  afternoon  of 
heavy  rain  in  the  west  of  England  ;  but  there  was 
nothing  to  distinguish  the  night,  no  sign  out  of 
Scotland  to  mark  it  as  a  night  of  deep  distress. 
The  hurricane  was  not  only  limited  in  extent,  but 
also  in  time.  Before  Saturday  was  far  advanced 
it  had  passed  ;  but  the  shore,  from  Kincardine  on 
the  south,  to  Caithness  in  the  north,  was  strewed 
with  the  wrecks  of  many  more  than  a  hundred  fish- 
ing vessels,  and  more  than  a  hundred  lives  were  lost. 
The  fishing-boats  and  nets  are  costly,  and  they  are 
the  property  of  the  fishermen.  Many  persons  thus 
saved  their  lives,  but  lost  the  earnings  of  years  of  hard 
labour.  Many  more  lost  their  lives,  and  their  property 
was  destroyed  and  lost  to  their  families.  Fromtheman- 
ner  in  which  these  families  are  connected  together, 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose  a  sadder  trial  than  many  of 


them  experienced  on  Saturday  the  19th,  deprived  by 
one  sharp,  sudden  stroke,  of  relatives  and  property^ 
of  all  on  earth  on  whom  they  had  a  claim— and  all 
that  years  of  patient  industry  had  aocnmulated.  The 
last  is  the  minor  evil,  but  one  still  of  serious  magni- 
tude.    It  must  aggravate  sorrow  when  a  meisengtr 
tells  a  wife  that  she  is  a  widow,  and  mined  by  the 
same  stroke — when  she  looks  on  her  children  to  i«> 
member  that  they  have  been  made  ozphans  and  beg- 
gars by  a  blow.    The  loss  of  property  is  the  smallest 
calamity;  and  the  di£ference  between  the  smallest 
and  the  greatest  is  so  large,  that  the  former  may 
well  be,  for  a  time,  absorbed  and  forgotten  in  tbe 
latter,  by  the  sufferers  themselves ;  while  speetaion 
need  not  forbear  their  sympathy  for  both  affiictioni. 
Mr.  Hume,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  has  sag^ 
gested  the  propriety  of  some  assistance  being  af- 
forded by  the  Government  in  this  case.     The  Go- 
vernment  have  been  obliged  to  assist  men  who  can 
hardly  be  pwsuaded  to  work  for  themselTcs  and 
their  families  ;  and  they  may  very  fairly  ^}d  an  in* 
dustrious  class  who  never  sought  to  share  in  pnblie 
bounty,  and  do  not  now  seek,  when  a  frightful  mis- 
fortune has  fallen  on  them.     There  were  two  classes 
of  sufferers — those  who  lost  life  and  property — ^rather 
more  than  a  hundred  men — and  those  who  lost  pro- 
perty alone,  consisting  of  several  hundred  persons. 

These  people  never  had  anything  more  than 
the  deep  sea  and  hard  labour  to  draw  their  monej 
from  ;  and  the  lowest  estimate  of  the  property  loit 
is  £10,000,  while  others  carry  it  up  to  £20,000. 
Either  of  these  sums  is  large  for  a  namber  of  ril- 
lagers  to  have  accumulated,  or  to  lose.  We  sin- 
cerely trust  that  by  public  subscription,  or  by  some 
other  means,  the  loss  of  property  will  be  partiallr 
compensated  to  the  living.  For  the  dead,  we  can  do 
nothing  more  than  aid,  however  slightly,  those 
whom  they  have  suddenly  left  in  penury  and  grief. 
That  is  a  duty — the  immediate  duty — but  not  tbe 
greatest  work  to  be  done  in  the  circumstances.  We 
believe  that  means  might  be  adopted  to  insure  the 
boats  of  the  fishermen,  if  not  their  neta.  Their  bosi- 
ness  would  thus  be  shortened  of  one  risk,  and  there* 
suits  of  their  industry  would  be  secured.  The  pre- 
mium of  insurance  would  be  well  paid,  to  secnre 
steadiness  in  their  circumstances.  That  might  be 
done,  and  more  must  be  accompliahed.  The  class 
of  boats  in  use  amongst  the  Scotch  fishers  are  ao- 
able  to  cope  with  heavy  seas.  They  are  entirelv 
open,  and  therefore  directly  liable  to  the  most  fatal 
accidents.  The  men  themselves  will  change  no- 
thing until  they  are  compelled  by  acme  superior 
power,  and  decked  vessels  would  cost  more  money 
than  they  perhaps  can  afford  to  pay.  The  same  ail- 
ment that  induced  the  Legislature  to  require  millovn- 
ers  to  screen  off  their  machinery  should  compel  the 
owners  of  boats  to  substitute  decked  vessels  for  iht 
present  craft.  The  same  reasona  that  are  now  to  be 
employed  in  providing  habitable  dwellings  for  the 
hovels  in  existence,  or  the  cellars  in  towns  where  » 
many  families  live,  should  induce  the  Legidatore  to 
provide  against  undue  risk  of  lives  in  boats  of  issnfi' 
cient  construction.  In  addition  to  the  increased  tee  a- 
rity  against  wrecks  and  the  loss  of  life,  the  emj^oy 
ment  of  decked  boats  would  be  a  sanatory  measarv, 
and  would  afford  some  protection  to  the  fireman  co 
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the  trater  from  those  exigencies  of  weather  and  tem- 
peratare  to  which  he  is  now  unnecessarily  exposed. 
Thesabstitationof  a  good  for  an  inferior  article  in  boat- 
btriJdiojr  wonld  be  profitable  eren  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view.    The  crew  of  a  decked  boat  can  go  to 
M8,  or,  bemg  out,  can  keep  at  sea,  when  the  crew  of  an 
open  boat  are  unable  to  go  out ;  or  must  often,  when 
engaged  in  their  employment,  cut  their  lines  or  nets 
adrift,  and  seek  refuge.     The  number  of  men  and 
families  interested  in  the  business  is  not  so  insignifi- 
cant as  to  make  their  circumstances  unimportant  to 
the  nation.  The  fishermen  of  Scotland  are  a  numerous 
hody.   They  supply  not  only  their  own  country,  but  a 
large  proportion  of  thefish  consumed  in  London.  They 
are  far  more  numerous  than  the  chimney-sweepers, 
for  whose  protection  a  bill  was  properly  passed, 
They  are  more  numerous  than  the  female  miners, 
whom  the  Houses  of  Parliament  instructed  to  seek 
means  more  consistent  with  feminino  character  of 
earning   a    li?elihood.      They    are    an    important 
class;  fot  whaterer  is  added  by  them  to  the  na- 
tional means  or  wealth  is  entirely  gained.      Their 
avocation  is  of  national  importance,  because  it  un- 
doubtedly serves  as  a  nursery  for  both  the  com- 
mercial and  naral  marine.     We  expect  this  great 
calamity  to  lead  first  to  the  adoption  of  means  to  in- 
sore  generally  the  nets  and  lines  of  fishermen,  if  that 
he  practicable  ;  but  particularly  their  boats,  which 
can  be  readily  effected;  and,  second,  a  Legislative 
act  against  the  use  of  those  open  boats  that,  for  a 
bnainess  requiring  to  be  followed  often  forty  or  fifty 
miles  from  their  ports,  are  man-traps — ^means  merely 
nf  ibortening  existence  by  accident  and  sudden  doath, 
The  pertinacity  with  which  the  Scotch  fishermen  ad- 
here to  inefficient  and  dangerous  vessels  is  astonish 
iag.     It  is  one  of  several  nautical  blunders  in  which 
ve  persist,  against  all  reason.     We  have  no  doubt 
vhatever,    that  the  hundred  bodies  and  the  hnn- 
<lred  boats  that  strewed  the  coast,  on  the  Satur- 
<iay  morning  named,    were  men  and  property  li- 
teraily  sacrificed  to  a  most  incompetent  system. 
We  may  be    told,  that  these   men  should  know, 
and  do  know,    the    kind  of  vessel   safest  to    na- 
vigate, and  best  calculated  to  promote  their  busi- 
ness.    We    shall,   however,  hear   that   only  from 
parties  who  are  themselves  unacquainted  with  this 
profession — who,  probably,  never  were  with  an  open 
^t  in  a  stormy  sea — and  who  seem  to  think  that 
men  are  so  many  machines,  to  be  managed  by  fixed 
and  unalterable  laws.     We  cannot  altogether  ex- 
plaiu  the  cause  of  the  insane  adherence  by  our  fisher- 
men to  their  unwieldy  boats,  but  wo  are  perfectly 
convmced  that  almost  every  life  lost  in  these  frail 
craft  is  a  ease  of  manslaughter. 

The  hurricane  of  the  18th  did  not  produce  the 
only  great  nautical  catastrophe  of  the  past  month, 
arising  also  from  an  equally  obvious  blunder.  The 
sad  and  abort  voyage  of  the  Ocean  Monarch  fi-om 
Liferpool,  on  the  24th,  produced  a  still  more  terrible 
loss  of  life  and  property.  The  ship  was  a  Now  York 
liner,  owned  in  New  York,  and  subject  to  none  of 
the  regolationB  affecting  British  vessels.  The  num- 
W  of  the  passengers  and  crew  was  398.  The  proper 
inanagement  of  that  number  of  passengers  and  crew, 
^>n  a  Toyage  of  probably  six  or  eight  weeks,  required 
great  pmdence,  4^ifliony  and  even  courage,  from  the 


commander.  The  facility  with  which  the  lives'  of 
hundreds  of  persons  are  committed  to  the  charge  of 
one  individual,  without  any  inquiry  regarding  his 
character  and  qualifications,  shows  how  cheaply  we 
have  all  learned  to  hold  life.  When  this  ship 
was  in  the  Channel,  and  off  Formly  light-house, 
an  alarm  of  fire  was  raised  ;  and  it  was  found 
that  the  flames  had  made  considerable  progress. 
From  the  discovery,  the  ship  was  a  scene  of  most 
unmitigated  and  desperate  confusion.  The  Ame- 
rican captain  and  his  crew  appear  to  have  sought 
their  personal  safety  above  all  things  from  the  mo- 
ment that  danger  appeared.  That  conduct  is  not 
characteristic  of  American  seamen,  who  are  generally 
daring  and  reckless.  The  imputation  in  this  case 
cannot  be  wiped  away,  although  it  may  be  denied,  but 
rather  should  be  the  matter  of  apology.  A  ship  On  fire 
at  sea  offers  the  most  tryingposition  in  which  any  man 
can  be  placed.  The  difficulty  was  aggravated  in 
this  case  by  the  time  when  the  fire  occurred.  It  was 
at  mid-day,  and  that  was  so  far  a  great  advantage  ; 
but  it  was  also  on  the  morning  of  leaving  porlf  and 
before  the  passengers,  as  the  captain  states,  had  been 
numbered  and  located.  There  was  no  authority 
fairly  recognised.  The  captain  and  his  officers  were 
probably  personally  unknown  to  many  of  the  pas- 
sengers. There  was,  and  could  be,  no  order  existing 
on  the  ship  ;  and  all  these  apologies  are  in  favour  of 
the  captain  and  his  men.  They  also  furnish  a  proof 
of  bad,  but  very  conunon,  arrangement,  to  which  we 
shall  afterwards  refer. 

The  disorder  on  the  ship,  from  the  moment  that 
the  flames  appeared,  caused  the  death  of  many  indi- 
viduals who  might  have  been  saved.  They  were 
not  even  warned  of  the  dangers  of  the  positions 
where  many  of  them  sought  refuge  from  the  ele- 
ments combined  against  them ;  and,  in  executing 
the  first  orders  given,  a  number  of  the  passengers 
were  destroyed.     The  event  is  thus  described : — 

"  The  passeiigen  became  frantic  with  despair,  and  numbers  at 
once  planged  in  the  ocean  to  escape  the  more  awful  death  which 
apparently  awaited  them.  Husbandji  were  thus  severed  from  their 
wives,  and  wives  from  their  husbands,  and  children  from  both. 
The  captain,  finding  that  all  control  over  the  poor  creatures  was 
gone,  and  that  the  fire  was  making  rapid  progress,  ordered  both 
anchors  to  be  lowered,  in  the  hopes  of  bringing  the  veuel's  head 
to  the  wind.  In  the  act  of  lowering  the  anchors,  many  of  the 
unfortunate  passengers  were  drugged  into  the  orean,  tliey  having 
seated  themselves  on  the  chain  cables,  and  were  thus  launched 
into  eternity.** 

After  making  every  allowance  for  a  confusion  in- 
separable from  dangers  of  this  kind,  it  seems  re- 
markable that  nobody  told  these  people  to  make 
way  for  the  anchors  before  they  wore  dropped.  There 
are  few  seamen,  we  think,  who  would  not  have 
deemed  some  warning  practicable  and  necessary. 
Two  minutes*  time  would  have  warned  each  person 
individually ;  and  it  does  not  seem  that  time  was  of 
so  much  importance  in  that  pai'ticular  operation. 
Time  was  of  the  utmost  value  in  reference  to  the  fire,^ 
and  to  the  lives  exposed  to  danger ;  but  the  dropping 
of  the  anchors  one  minute  sooner  or  later  was  not  an 
operation  for  which  it  was  necessary  to  sacrifice  life. 

The  captain  gives  the  following  account  of  himself, 
after  the  passengers  became  unmanageable : — 

"  In  spite  of  all  that  could  be  done,  the  flames  increased.  I 
gave  orders  to  get  the  boats  out.  Two  of  them  were  got  out,  but 
before  the  lashings  of  the  others  could  be  cut,  they  were  enveloped 
t 
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in  flftmes.  Tlie  mate  and  several  of  the  i»assenger»,  with  part  of 
the  crpw,  got  into  one  of  the  boats  which  was  lowered,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  crew  with  some  pawicngcrs  into  the  other.  The  hut 
thing  which  I  did  was  to  throw  overboard  a  topgiillant-yard,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  carpenter  and  one  or  two  men,  witli  a  rope 
attached  to  it  to  make  it  fast  alongside,  and  to  tell  the  people  to 
jAmp  overboard  and  cling  to  it.  Then  finding  the  flames  approach- 
ing so  rapidly  that  I  could  neither  get  forward  nor  aft,  I  was 
obliged  to  heave  myself  overboard,  and  cling  to  the  spar  for  a 
short  time;  but  finding  that  there  were  too  many  already  clinging 
to  it,  I  swam  to  a  board  which  fortunately  floated  near  us,  and, 
after  rerawning  in  the  water  about  half  an  hour,  was  picked  up  by 
the  boat  belonging  to  the  Queen  of  the  Ocean." 

The  Queen  of  the  Ocean  is  a  yacht  owned  by  Mr. 
Littledale,  of  Liverpool,  who  came  up  with  the  burn- 
ing fthip  before  any  other  yessel,  and  adopted  all  the 
means  that  he  could  devise,  in  conjunction  with  some 
other  gentlemen  who  were  on  his  yacht,  to  save  the 
lives  of  the  crew  and  passengers.  They  did  save 
thirty-eight  individuals.  According  to  his  own  state- 
ment, the  captain  left  his  ship  half  an  hour  before 
the  yacht  arrived.  The  yacht  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood uf  the  Ocean  Monarch,  before  the  Braeilian 
steam-frigate,  the  New  World,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  other  vessels  that  ultimately  succeeded  in  sav- 
ing nearly  two  hundred  persons  off  the  wreck.  The 
captain,  therefore,  must  have  voluntarily  leaped  from 
his  ship  after  the  spar,  at  least  an  hour,  aud,  pro- 
bably two,  before  the  vessel  was  untenable  ;  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  two  hundred  persons,  whom 
he  was  bound  to  have  directed  and  aided  in  their 
escape,  were  taken  off  safely,  after  the  time  we  have 
mentioned  elapsed  from  his  departure.  He  seems 
to  exouerato  himself  for  dropping  from  his  ship  after 
the  spar,  by  the  plea  that  the  mate,  with  part  of  the 
crew,  had  abandoned  the  vessel  and  carried  off  two 
boats  ;  and  that  he  could  neither  got  fore  nor  aft 
on  account  of  the  flames  approaching  so  rapidly. 
The  departure  of  the  mate  and  the  crew  will  not 
excuse  the  departure  of  the  captain  also,  and  it  is 
certain  that  tvo  hundred  persons  remained  in  the 
ship  for  a  long  period  after  he  could  remain  no  longer. 
The  retreat  is  more  inexplicable,  because  he  must 
have  seen  the  steamers  coming  down  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  could  calculate  accurately  the  time  that 
would  pass  befoi*e  their  aid  could  be  rendered. 

The  first-mate,  who  is  mentioned  as  having  left 
the  ship  with  one  of  the  boats,  jumped  overboard  to 
preserve  that  particular  boat  from  sinking,  and  was 
drifted  away  from  the  vessel  without  oars ;  but  he  re- 
turned  whenever  ho  was  enabled,  and  assisted  so 
successfully  in  rescuing  the  passengers,  that  ho  re- 
ceived their  thanks,  and  was  particularly  noticed  by 
the  French  Princes  on  board  of  the  IBraziiian  frigate. 
There  is  no  imputation  attached  to  him,  for  ho  acted 
the  part  of  a  cool  and  bravo  man  in  tho  midst  of  un- 
expected danger. 

The  Queen  of  the  Ocean  yacht  was  the  first  vessel, 
as  has  been  stated,  that  approached  tho  Ocean  Mon- 
arch ;  and  the  following  note  of  soamcn  and  of  pas- 
sengers saved  by  the  yacht  will  convince  any  person 
that  the  crew  of  the  burned  ship  failed  in  their 
duty  :— 

"  Seamen. — Captain  Murdoch ;  William  Jamrs  Moore,  carpen  • 
ter;  George  Vane,  William  Blodget,  Jonathan  Sweet,  llichnrd 
Brannon,  John  M'Loughlin,  Christian  Christian,  Thomas  lliler, 
Chrisloplirr  J.  Antitin,  Adam  Jonos,  Charlie  D.  Ix>ckc,  "William 
R.  Neland,  Isaac  Stockwcll,  Cliarlw  Na«on,  John  Keeler,  W.  II. 
tratt,  Samuel  Morty,  Henry  C\>her,  nnd  Uenry  Jones. 


"  Passengers. — Whiston  H.  Bristow,  Ixw^ii ;  Fitrick  Mm- 
Manas,  John  ITorridge,  Patrick  Orrgan,  I^triek  M'Mihoik,Painck 
Grifiin,  John  Kelly,  Dennis  Cochrane^  Peter  Smitli,  Anna  luper, 
Bilston,  Birmingham ;  Maiy  Maguire,  Connty  Canw;  Man  Csrn, 
Thurlcs." 

This  statement  must  be  compared  with  another 
to  bring  out  its  full  import : — 

"The  )>assenger8  on  hoard  were  as  follows: — ^Steer^  3:^; 
second  cabin,  22 ;  first  cabin,  6 ;  crew,  47 ;  doctor,  1 ;  making  a 
total  of  S9S.  Of  these,  33  were  saved  by  the  Qnocn  of  tbc  Ocwn, 
iCO  by  the  Affonso,  1 6  by  a  fishing  smaclc,  and  17  by  the  Prinre  of  ' 
Wales',  being  a  total  of  225  saved,  leavii^  173  to  be  still  it. 
counted  for." 

The  crew  and  doctor  were  48  persons^  the  p&saeo* 
gers  were  350 — ^the  crew  were  notqaiteone«seventh  of 
the  passengers  in  number;  but  the  first  vessel  that 
came  up,  when  other  vessels  were  in  sight — and  ses- 
men  should  have  known  that  more  aid  would  pro- 
bably reach  them  in  time — ^picked  up  20  of  the  erev 
and  12  of  the  passengers !  At  that  time  all  the 
officers  and  crew  appear  to  have  been  out  of  the  ship, 
and  they  seem,  with  the  exception  of  the  chief  matf, 
to  render  a  very  unsatisfactory  account  of  themselres. 
Some  of  the  crew  have  given  the  captain  a  certificate 
of  good  conduct  "  under  their  hands ;"  but  a  certi6- 
cate  from  them  is  eminently  absurd.  They  need  to 
be  certified,  and  nobody  would  do  that. 

The  duties  to  be  expected  from  the  seamen  of  s 
passenger  ship  in  moments  of  danger  should  be  un- 
derstood. If  their  first  duty  be  to  make  out  of  the 
way,  the  passengers  have  no  chance  with  them,  be- 
cause they  must  always  have  the  readiest  access  to 
boats,  or,  as  in  this  captain's  ease,  to  spars.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  every  lost  life  on  that  slup 
might  have  been  saved  by  a  few  resolute  men  point- 
ing out  their  danger  to  the  passengers,  and  remstQ* 
ing  on  their  vessel ;  for  all  the  deaths  were  caused 
in  lowering  tho  anchors,  by  the  fall  of  masts,  orfrao 
persons  in  despair  precipitating  themselves  into  th" 
sea.  Their  despair  was  not  unnatural,  when  th«r 
found  the  ship  abandoned  by  the  captain  and  tb^ 
crew.  They  must  have  deemed  the  danger,  terriUe 
as  it  was,  nearer  than  the  reality,  and  acted  on  that 
conviction.  Only  two  persons  connected  with  the 
vessel,  according  to  the  narrative,  discharged  their 
duty  well.  One  of  them,  a  stewardess,  perished  ia 
attempting  to  remove  some  gunpowder  from  th^ 
cabin ;  and  the  other  was  the  first  mate. 

We  refer  to  these  afflictive  losses,  not  with  the 
view  of  recording  events,  however  melancholy,  hut 
of  offering  the  suggestions  for  which  their  oecnrteiKf 
makes  space  and  opportunity  ;  but  we  cannot  f^*- 
from  the  narrative  without  noticing  tko  eoincidcnrr 
through  which  the  French  Princes,  Princr  dc  Joit- 
villo  and  the  Due  do  Aumale,  with  the  Prineess  ami 
Duchess,  in  a  Brazilian  steam-frigate»  were  led  t> 
the  spot  at  the  timo  when  they  were  MiabW 
to  be  of  essential  service.  The  young  Prinre* 
were  anxious  to  be  useful,  and  they  were  able  tf 
save  more  than  half  the  passengers.  Their  condwt 
towards  tho  unfortunate  people,  ao  strangely  ra^ 
into  their  company,  was  most  cpnunendable.  Thi^y 
cheerfully  i*esigned  the  frigate  for  their  aceommoda- 
tion,  and  placed  all  in  their  power  at  the  enugraot** 
disposal,  while  at  Liverpool  they  contributed  libe- 
rally to  their  subsequent  support  Diplomatists  can- 
not m«et  a  great  accident  by  deaigii>  Imt  (here  coold 
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hot  hat«  been  h  better  stroke  of  diplomacy  than  this 
ftffiiir  for  the  interests  of  the  Princes.  We  do  not 
detract  from  their  merit,  and  their  benevolent  exer- 
tions for,  and  kindness  to,  the  passengers,  139  of 
whom  were  taken  on  hoard  their  vessel,  when  we 
note  the  business,  in  the  present  state  of  France  as  a 
turning  point  in  their  favour.  The  French  people 
admire  gallant  or  generous  acts,  and  the  two  Princes 
-H>neof  tiiemthe  most  popular  person  in  his  family — 
▼ill  he  mentioned  in  a  different  tone  in  their  own 
eoDDtry  from  that  ased  towards  them  generally  since 
February  last. 

There  is  one  man,  Frederick  Jerome,  a  sailor  on 
hoard  tho  New  Worid,  whose  courage  saved,  in  the 
last  extremity,  fifteen  persons  who  were  left  on  the 
fhi'p,  then  burning  violently,  after  all  the  other  pas- 
sengers then  alive  had  been  extricated.  He  carried 
a  line  up  the  bows  of  the  vessel,  and  lowered  fifteen 
passengers,  principally  women  and  children,  singly 
and  safely  into  the  boats,  and  was  the  last  man  who 
left  the  Ocean  Monarch,  which  was  burning  by  that 
time  like  a  furnace.  That  man  occupied  the  captain's 
place,  and  discharged  his  last  duty  on  his  vessel. 

The  fate  of  this  ship,  and  half  of  her  passengers, 
indicates  several  changes  essentially  necessary  in 
the  construction  and  managomont  of  emigrant  ships. 
The  accident  was  reported  to  have  arisen  from  a  fire 
having  been  put  ignorantly  into  a  wooden  ventilator 
by  a  passenger.  The  captain  denies  that  statement, 
and  ascribes  the  catastrophe  to  a  pernicious  prac- 
tice :— . 

••  As  to  the  origin  of  the  fire,  I  differ  from  a  published  state- 
mrnt  that  1  have  seen.  Tlierc  w«a  no  wooden  ventilator  on  board 
th<»  sliip ;  the  ventilators  were  of  iron.  The  fire  originated,  in  my 
opinion,  from  smoking,  amongst  the  steen^^  passengers ;  the  ni(;ht 
\tehn  several  pipes  were  taken  from  thorn.  Tlie  fire  was  instan- 
taneous ;  five  minutes  after  it  was  discovered,  the  whole  stern  of 
the  ship  was  in  fiaraes.  The  cargo  consisted  of  iron,  dry  goods, 
^alt,  and  earthenware,  the  latter  being  packed  in  crates  stufliod 
«ith  straw." 

It  is  impossible  to  prevent  emigrants  from  smok- 
ing on  their  passage  out ;  but  it  would  neither 
be  expensive  nor  difficult  to  provide  a  fire-proof 
smoking  apartment,  whore  they  might,  if  they  would, 
safely  for  thcmsolves  and  othors,  indulge  in  that 
luxury. 

The  regulations  for  emigrant  vessels  should  in> 
voire  a  rigorous  arrangement  of  all  luggage  and 
berthing  before  the  vessel  leaves  the  port. 

British  laws  cannot  reach  the  captains  of  United 
States  ships ;  and  if  the  Navigation  Laws  are  to  be 
repealed,  it  will  be  impossible  to  impose  any  restric- 
tions whaterer.  But,  for  our  part,  perceiving  no 
injurious  monopoly  in  the  principle  of  these  laws, 
although  their  operation  may  be  in  divers  cases 
harsh,  we  should  prefer  to  their  repeal  a  new  enact- 
ment regarding  the  examination  of  officers  for  ships, 
especially  emigrant  or  any  passenger  vessels,  in 
which  so  many  lives  are  entrusted  to  the  care  of  one 
man,  and  that  man  often  inadequate. 

A  surgeon  requires  to  pass  an  examination  and  to 
receive  license  before  he  be  permitted  to  practise ; 
but  there  are  no  surgeons  who  have  ever  in  their 
professional  capacity  the  care  of  898  lives  on  their 
iiands. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  fire  spread  indicates 
the  necessity  of  some  change  in  the  internal  construc- 


tion of  emigrant  and  passenger  ships.  The  captain 
denies  that  any  of  the  ventilators  were  of  wood  ; 
while  one  of  his  officers  ascribes  the  calamity  to 
a  fire  being  accidentally  kindled  in  a  wooden  ven- 
tilator. There  is  some  discrepancy  in  this  case ; 
but'itisnot  material;  for  most  persons  are  aware 
that  in  emigrant  ships  there  is  a  great  number  of  di- 
visions run  up  with  thin  dry  laths,  and  it  is  as- 
tonishing that  a  greater  number  of  accidents  by 
fire  do  not  occur.  It  would  be  easy  to  obviate  this 
danger,  but  the  remedy  would  increase  the  cost  of 
construction.  The  internal  divisions  of  emigrant 
vessels  might  either  be  completed  of  iron  or  covered 
with  zinc,  or  a  less  expensive  metal. 
'  The  change  would  be  in  favour  of  the  passengers 
in  every  respect.  It  would  promote  cleanliness, 
and  consequently  comfort,  on  board,  and  very  greatly 
diminish  the  risk  of  fire. 

The  boats  of  a  passenger  ship  should  be  competent 
to  convey,  in  an  ordinary  sea,  the  number  of  persons 
for  which  the  vessel  was  licensed,  in  addition  to  the 
crew ;  and  should  be  so  stowed  away  that  they  cookl 
be  launched  without  the  loss  of  time,  evidently  in- 
curred in  this  case.  From  the  moment  that  the 
fire  was  discovered  to  be  dangerous,  the  boats  should 
have  been  prepared  and  placed,  so  far  as  possible,  out 
of  harm's  way.  All  the  boats  except  two  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  conflagratton ;  but  as  there  were  398 
persons  on  the  Ocean  Monarch,  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  the  exact  number  that  she  carried.  In 
accidents  of  this  or  any  other  nature,  boats  are  fre- 
quently swamped,  or  rendered  useless  in  the  strug- 
gles of  tho  passengers  to  crowd  them ;  but  that  could 
not  occur  if  it  were  known  that  they  were  sufficient 
to  carry  away  every  person  in  the  ship.  The  boats 
were  burned  in  this  unfortunate  case  ;  and  although 
wo  cannot  recall  any  previous  instance  of  a  ship's 
boats  being  burned  in  similar  circumstances,  still, 
even  that  fatality  might  be  prevented.  There  is  no 
reason  for  building  boats  of  wood  alone  ;  and  it 
would  not  cost  a  large  sum  to  sheathe  them  with 
copper,  M'hich  would  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the 
accident,  mentioned  by  Captain  Morgan  in  this  nar- 
rative. 

The  necessity  of  nautical  reform  in  many  respects 
stands  undoubted.  Every  effort  of  ingenuity  has 
been  expended,  not  to  make  ships  safe,  but  to  make 
them  cheap.  The  shipwrecks  that  occur  annually, 
causing  a  great  waste  of  life  and  property,  are  the 
direct  results  of  the  cheap  system.  Very  few  vessels 
ever  would  be  wrecked,  if  they  were  properly  manned 
and  found,  and  handled  carefully  and  skilfully.  The 
grand  object  in  this  country  is  low  freights;  and  a  few 
thousand  lives  are  sacrificed  annually  to  our  idolatry. 
Wo  have  read  carefully  tho  discussions  in  Parliament 
on  tho  navigation  laws,  during  tho  session  of  this 
year,  but  all  the  arguments  turned  upon  tho  means  ot 
cheapness,  rather  than  the  means  of  safety.  The 
loss  of  several  thousand  lives  annually  occupied  no 
share  of  time  and  attention  from  tho  Legislature. 
The  disgraceful  condition  of  many  emigrant  ships — 
a  condition  not  greatly  superior  to  that  of  slave-ships 
— caused  no  such  indignation  as  tho  fearful  fact, 
that  perhaps  we  paid  one  penny  per  lb.  more  frieght 
than  some  other  nation. 

The  judgments  of  August  will  fall  TMiily,  if  thej 
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do  not  teach  us  that  life  is  more  than  money — secu- 
rity better  than  cheapness.  The  habit  of  insurance  is 
unformed  amongst  the  fishers  of  Scotland,  because 
they  resist  its  cost.  They  take  the  risk  of  ruin  rather 
than  a  small  fixed  payment.  They  encounter  the  daily 
or  nightly  danger  of  death,  rather  than  adopt  decked 
vessels.  To  save  a  few  shillings  on  the  cost  of 
passage,  emigrants  risk  themselves  and  their  families 
in  inferior  vessels,  with  contracted  accommodation, 
and  the  strong  probability  that  when  they  reach 
their  destined  port  their  health  may  be  undermined, 
and  require  longer  time  to  re-establish  than  is 
value  for  the  entire  sum  in  passage-money  together. 
The  experience  of  such  seasons  as  the  last  falls  lightly 
upon  the  Legislature.  They  do  not  overlook  the 
sufferings.  They  cannot  plead  ignorance  of  the 
deaths  and,  sickness  on  emigrant  vessels.  They 
do  not  affect  to  doubt  the  intensity  of  the  evil. 
They  even  vote  a  grant  to  the  colonies  for  their 
extraordinary  charges  in  curing  the  sick.  Thus 
they  afford  the  most  appalling  evidence  that  life  is 
very  cheap  with  them,  and  money  greatly  respect- 
ed.    Nothing  is  done  to  prevent  the  repetition  of 


such  scenes.  Nothing  will  be  done  to  pretent  an- 
other moving  village  of  emigrants  being  wrapped  in 
fire  on  the  waters.  Nothing  will  be  proposed  to 
hinder  another  evening  gale  from  laying  a  range  of 
sea-coast  in  mourning  again.  On  all  these  tab- 
jects  the  Legislature  will  be  silent,  unlets  the 
people  rise  and  say  that  life  is  preferable  to 
money ;  and,  reading  right  the  lessons  tanght  by 
the  blazing  ship  off  Formsby  Light  Honse,  and 
the  reproaches  seen  in  the  pallid  cheeks  of  the 
corpses  strewn  on  the  eastern  coast,  or  the 
warnings  given  by  the  broken  boats,  wrecked  on 
the  granite  rocks,  say  that  life  is  dearer  than  gold 
— that  life  must  be  saved  if  money  should  be  loit 
— and  that  first  where  mankind,  and  their  ezistenee 
is  staked,  security  must  be  sought,  and  next,  bnt 
only  next,  economy. 

Unless  a  feeling — a  true  feeling  of  thisnatnre  can 
be  engendered  by  judgpnent  on  calamity,  and  cala- 
mity on  judgment,  we  shall  go  forward  in  the  walk 
of  nautical  manslaughter,  regarding  each  suceesttTe 
tragedy  only  as  a  three  days'  wonder. 


LITEKAET    REGISTER. 


Miraheau.  Two  Vols.  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 
MiRABEAU,  the  Odillon  Barrot  of  the  first  French  Re- 
volution, has  found  a  biographer  worthy  of  his  fjenius  in  a 
*'  Manchester  Man."  Alirabenu  occupieil,  at  tho  close  of 
the  last  century,  a  place  not  dtssimiKir  in  politics  from  the 
position  of  Thiers  and  Odillon  Barrot  in  February  of  the 
present  year.  In  genius  he  transcended  them  as  in  crime, 
lie  was  great  in  ever3'thing,  and  remarkably  great  in  vice. 
His  Manchester  biographer  insists  that  this  blotch  on  his 
hero*s  fame  is  to  be  debited  to  the  joint  accounts  of  an  irri- 
table, jealous,  political  economist,  who  was  the  states- 
man's father,  and  an  icy -hearted  little  woman  of  Provence, 
named  De  Covet,  who  was  his  wife,  but  thought  of  herself 
more  as  the  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Morignane.  ^lira- 
beau's  father  quarrelled  with  his  mother,  and  they  were 
engaged  as  adversaries  in  the  courts  of  law  for  many  years. 
As  his  son  grew  up,  the  father  regarded  him  v^  a  convenient 
means  of  expending  his  spare  wrath.  Young  Miraheau 
accordingly  led  an  infamous  life  on  his  father's  account,  for 
part  of  his  existence ;  and  on  his  own  account  ever  afterwards. 
In  course  of  years,  old  Miraheau  intimated  to  his  son 
that  he  was  to  marry  the  little  lady  De  Covet,  which  he 
did  accordingly.  Both  parents,  although  nobles  of  Pro- 
vence, and  tolerably  rich,  refused  their  children  the  means 
of  living.  People,  especially  married  people,  must  live; 
and  accordingly  Miraheau  and  his  wife  fell  into  debts 
and  difHculties.  In  point  of  fact,  the  old  Miraheau 
was  eiuxtged  because  the  young  gentleman  refused  to  be- 
come a  political  economist.  The  Manchester  man  who 
acts  as  hts  biographer,  strange  to  say  in  Manchester,  for- 
swears political  economy,  and  speaks  of  it  in  the  following 
disrespectful  terms  : — 

POLITICAL  ICOXOMT. 

**  But  to  tneclcar-Beein/;  vigorous  intellect  of  such  a  mnn  as 
Mimbenu,  this  sterile  and  even  cold-blcKKli>d  sjstem  of  econo- 
mics, whereby  m.in  is  not  permitted  to  be  dtfTerent,  cold,  hot, 
lukewarm,  good,  bad,  noncntio,  the  child  of  destiny,  of  Qod's 


will :  but  rather  a  beinfr,  eating,  drinkiog,  marrying,  bef^ttiii;. 
thinking,  by  fixed  rules  and  laws,  always  with  aneyetotbeiv- 
vcnue  and  population  tables — an  intricate  machine  worktd 
by  some  cunning,  little  logicist — sach  a  course  of  stndy  eooM. 
to  such  a  man,  present  small  satisfaction.  Mimwaa  H 
not  study  his  father's  book ;  but,  on  the  eontrary,  opesiy 
expressed  the  profoundest  contempt  for  his  tbeoriet^  tod 
pnntcd  eagerly  for  active  military  service,  or  any  real  wort: 
which  depreciation  of  his  works  tended  not  a  little  to  cstf- 
perate  tho  Mnrqois.  An  account  of  his  valour  and  valnsbl* 
ser^iees  nt  Corsici  having  been  presented  to  the  Kin*,  H 
was  at  this  time  appointed  a  captam  in  the  regimeflt  of  dra- 
goons ;  which  appointment,  however,  did  not  cidl  him  to  any 
duties,  being  a  sinecure. 

*'  The  broad  human  heart  of  Mii-abean  felt,  it  would  wen, 
that  to  till  the  kind  earth,  and  make  her  fruitful— to  walk  ob 
the  mountain-tops,  and  to  listen  to  the  ripple  of  the  broob. 
and  drink  in  the  fresh  healthfolness  of  nature's  pnace— vu 
the  true  destination  of  mankind ;  felt  that  thu  stmnjre  itnur 
gling  and  battling  was  not  what  it  should  be ;  but  wu  asttn 
duty,  the  first  of  tho  accumulated  crimes  of  ages,  prepariB; 
the  world  for  that  which  efaonld  be.  Peace  to  the  uead!  n^ 
I.  Thero  is  no  inch  of  ground  we  now  tread  that  was  »«t 
won  for  us  by  their  labour ;  that  is  not  hallowed  by  tltfff 
blood." 

These  ore  strong  words  against  political  eeonomy— bn 
the  writer  is  clearly  actuated  by  animosity  to  old  Xinbesu. 
and  attachment  to  the  memory  of  his  son.  He  r^mstsk^ 
the  worst,  the  ugliest,  and  the  cleverest  man  in  France,  is 
1790.  We  copy  the  invitation  which  he  issues  to  the 
world  to  come  and  admire  with  him  this  terrible  mas  :" 

•*  Come,  then,  therefore,  0  thou  reader,  who— ia  thw 
times  of  artificiality  and  money-worship,  when  dancin*  l^»^ 
lots  drive  heaven's  own  inspiration  to  the  shades,  asd  Ui« 
senselcssi,  the  sensn.il,  and  the  frivolous  are  worshipped  u 
more  noble  thnn  the  high,  the  pure,  and  the  celcstisl— it^- 
has  an  eye  for  truth,  and  reverenoest  God  and  the  godlike  is 
man;— come,  and  we  will  tiaoe  together  the  life-stfujoelc  « 
this  giant- man— mark  how  he  lived,  fought,  conqoeird,  as4 
finally  went  to  his  rest  elsewhere.  And  when,  at  the  ci>ne'B- 
sion  of  our  travelling,  wo  have  gained  the  moaiitaia-lop,  ■m 
look  down  upon  the  prospect  of  a  life  outrtiet^>ed  heneata 
us,  believe  me,  we  shall  find  it  as  a  beautiful  Chamouai-ni* 
ley,  with  azure  skies,  sunbeams,  starlight,  dew-vmn*  «'*•< 
bird-melodies,  and  at  tunes  with  lond-rptriBf  »ndaaclit 
thunderl" 
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The  repqgnance  of  Mirabevi's  father  to  hiB  son  was  ex- 
tnardinarj.  He  peraecated  him  with  the  most  deadly 
enmitj.  Being  a  nohle,  he  procured  UUres  de  cachet  against 
bis  son,  and  immured  him  snocessively  in  half  the  castle- 
prisons  of  France.  From  one  of  them  he  contrived  to 
abscond  with  the  yonng  wife  of  an  old  nobleman,  with 
whom  be  dwelt  for  some  time  in  Amsterdam,  as  a  literary 
man.  ^ 

He  was  oanght  there  nltimately — ^his  associate  was  sent 
to  a  oooventy  and  he  returned  to  wander  around  Paris. 
There  he  met  another  lady — a  Dutch  woman,  this  time 
and  with  her  he  resided  in  Loiidon  for  some  period,  living 
bj  literature. 

Sobeeqnently  he  returned  to  Paris,  and,  commencing  to 
isine  a  periodical,  he  fell  into  a  new  attachment,  and  lived 
with  the  wife  of  his  printer,  who  b  described  by  the  Man- 
chester gentleman  as  a  vulgar  woman.  He  next  instituted 
a  soit  against  his  own  wife,  De  Covet,  insisting  that  she 
Fhoold  return  and  live  with  him  again.  All  his  speeches 
and  papers  in  this  suit  were  published,  and  helped  him  mean- 
while, most  probably,  to  live  by  himself,  for  he  was  a  man 
of  genius,  and  wrote  most  eloquent  scandal,  which  the 
French  people  purchased  greedily. 

Some  men  fall  very  curiously  into  honours.  Mirabean'tf 
nite  against  his  wife  was  unsuccessful ;  but  the  people  of 
Provence  chose  him  as  one  of  their  representatives,  and  he 
seems,  without  any  apparent  reason,  to  have  gained  inunense 
popularity  amongst  them. 

FIBNCH  KUCTIOVEXBIMO  IV  THE  BIOHTaBNTU  CBVTUBT. 

**  At  Port  Roya),  th«l  is  to  say,  at  five  poets  from  Aix,  the 
poitmaster  had  orders  to  send  a  courier  to  Aix  to  anoonnoe 
the  arrival  of  the  Count  of  Mirabeau,  and  to  deUin  him  by 
some  casual  accident.  Be  had  a  very  natural  pretext  for  so 
doini^.  His  valet-de-ehambre,  who  had  arrived  before  him,  had 
died  of  cholera ;  and  this  gave  them  all  the  time  they  required. 
There  was  only  one  town  the  municipal  officers  waited  on  him 
(0  detain  him,  and  to  coo^rratnlate  him  in  the  name  of  the 
conomnity.  He  entered  the  town ;  the  country  had  assem- 
bled there.  BCany  thousands  of  men  and  women,  children, 
priests,  soldiers,  and  men  in  costume,  all  crying,  'Live  the 
Count  of  Mirmboau  !  Live  the  father  of  the  country ! '  The 
jrufts  ftred,  tbo  bells  pealed,  and  he,  sheddinjir  tears,  exclaimed, 
*  I  see  how  men  become  slaves— tyranny  is  begun  by  gratitude. 
They  wished  to  draw  his  carriage.  *  My  friends,'  ho  said  to 
them,  *  men  were  not  made  to  bear  a  man,  and  you  already 
hear  too  much  ! ' 

*'  At  Saint-Cana  (a  league  beyond  Lambesc),  at  thechang- 
in){  of  his  horaoa — and  it  was  only  a  village— there  was  a  great 
QQtnber  with  cries  of  '  The  King  for  ever  !  and  the  Count  of 
tfiiabeau!'  At  two  leagues  from  Aix,  deputies  from  the 
irtifisns  first  appeared;  they  carried  to  him  crowns  and 
lowers.  On  amvinjf  at  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  the  sea 
>f  human  beings  which  flowed  from  the  town  was  perceived. 
Chev  stayed  his  carriage  with  a  thousand  and  ahunared  thou- 
and  acclamations,  thanks,  congratulations.  The  town  of 
Ux  is  crossed  by  a  large  and  superb  promenade.  His  domes- 
n.  at  whose  arrival  ihey  had  made  a  first  discharge  of 
lasketry.  bad  told  them  he  was  going  to  hit  friend's  on  the 
romenade.  It  was  filled  with  men  and  cannon ;  his  horses 
ent  at  foil  speed  to  avoid  the  followers  which  would  have 
ung  around  bino;  but  all  the  crowd  followed  at  their  quickest 
ice.  In  a  moment  all  the  oannon  were  carried  to  the  Ptace 
»  Preckeura,  bonlering  the  house  he  was  to  inhabit.  The 
lace  is  crowded  with  people,  a  hundred  cannon  aredischarffed, 
id  he  descends  into  the  arms  of  the  people,  to  whom  they 
ui  to  open  the  doors  of  the  house.  There  is  a  harangue 
oken  by  cheers  and  vivati,  crowns,  cries  of  joy,  embraciiigs; 
1  the  intoxication  of  rapture  and  of  confidence.  He  wished 
e  people  to  disperse,  that  be  misbt  go  to  where  he  was  to 
ae :  but  this,  under  no  consideration,  would  they  do,  and  ho 
u  obliged  tn  re-traverse  all  that  mass  of  people.  His 
ariot  W.1S  loaded  with  flowers ;  trumpeters  and  tambourines 
eroded  and  followed  him  ;  all  these  remained  under  the 
ndowv  of  M.  Joubert's  house,  with  whom  he  dined,  and  the 
icmments  did  not  cease  playing  during  dinner.  In  the 
cniug  he  returned  home.  Tambouriucs,  trumpets,  fiire- 
'rk«,  a  bonfire,  awaited  him.  Thusclosed  the  day,  •  •  • 
lit  the  town  was  illuminated  at  night. 


"  M.  de  Mirabeau,  so  far  from  being  intoxicated  by  these 
homages,  f^ave  to  the  deputies  of  the  Commons  a  philosophical 
reproof  on  the  danger  of  these  exaggerations—and,  above  all, 
on  that  of  gratitude,  which  the  people  never  owes,  because 
one  is  never  out  of  their  debt.** 

Some  of  our  readers  may  have  observed  that  before  all 
the  French  revolutions  there  has  been  a  period  of  great 
excitement — great  commercial  expansion,  followed  by  con- 
traction, and  a  high  price  of  grain,  with  consequent  distress 
amongst  the  kbouring  classes.  Mirabeau's  biographer  de- 
scribes a  state  of  things  resembling  the  railway  mania  of 
this  country  in  1846  : — 

POLITICAL  IKFLUSMCX  OP  COMMXRCIAL  SPECULATIONS. 

"  The  French  nation  never  were— and  perhaps  owing  to  an 
inherent  excitability  of  character  which  preelu<ies  the  steady 
patient  thrift  of  a  merchant's  life — ^never  will  be  much  of  a 
commercial  people ;  consequently  they  ever  have  been,  as  far 
as  their  resources  went,  the  victims  o?  those  chimerical  pro- 
jects for  amassing  instantaneous  fo^tune^  which  tho  human 
faculty  for  swindling  has  always  been  busied  in  inventing. 
Ever  since  the  donth  of  Louis  XV.,  the  revenue  of 
Franco  had  been  in  a  deplorable  state;  an  annual  de- 
ficit, increasing,  of  course,  and  swellinff  to  a  terrible 
bankniptcy-threateoing  amount,  had  led  Necker,  and  after 
him  Calonne,  to  have  recourse  to  immense  loans;  and  as 
these  paid  a  good  interest,  and  the  faith  in  the  throne  and 
nation  was  unlimited,  and  the  psssion  for  undue  interest 
even  more  so,  these  loons  became  quite  the  mge  in  France, 
and  everybody  sought  to  invest  their  sopeifluous  capital  in 
some  good  interest-bearing  onarter. 

'*  To  such  an  extent  did  this  monomania  spread,  that  pri- 
vate banks,  on  tho  loan  principle,  began  to  be  established ; 
of  these  the  most  celebrated  was  the  Bank  of  Discount, 
established  by  Turgot  in  1776.  This,  for  some  years  nAer  its 
sstablishment,  had  no  pernicious  effect :  in  fact  rather  the  con- 
trary ;  but  chancing  one  year  to  pay  an  unlooked-for  dividend, 
the  shares  rose  to  nn  immense  neight,  and  havin?  fallen  aU 
most  entirely  into  the  h.inds  of  speculators,  were,  at  the  time 
Mirabeau  arrived  in  Paris,  at  a  considerable  premium  and 
much  demand ;  when,  had  they  been  rated  according  to  their 
intrinsic  value,  they  should  have  rather  been  at  a  discount. 

**  Next  to  this  in  importance,  (measured of  course  by  tho  un- 
due price  and  ridiculous  demand  for  shares,)  was  a  Spanish 
bank  at  Madrid,  designated  the  hank  of  8t.  Charles.  For  tho 
utter  insanity  with  which  the  shares  of  this  bnnk  were  run 
after  in  France,  the  reader  will  have  to  rum  to  the  celebrated 
South  Sea  bubble  to  find  a  parallel.  The  bank  of  8l  Charles 
was,  more  strictly  speakiuR,  a  compnny ;  its  ultimate  object 
and  only  chance  of  remuneration  being  based  upon  extraorvli- 
nary,  and,  as  it  proved,  supposititious  gains  arising  from  trad- 
ing with  the  Philippine  Islands.  Had  the  Spanish  nation  alone 
been  duped  by  tbia  bank,  it  would  not  have  perhaps  been  sur- 
prising, seeing  that  it  was  a  national  bank ;  but  for  the  French 
people  to  be  such  enthusiastic  patrons,  and  such  extensive 
victims  of  this  delusion  as  they  wore,  soeros  to  an  KngUsh 
mercantile  eye  almost  unbelievable.  ^  To  give  some  idea  of 
tho  strange  height  to  which  this  mania  had  spread,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  state,  that,  instead  of  the  price  of  the  shares  be- 
ing regulated  at  Madrid,  where  tbe  bans  was  bona  fide  cstab- 
lisbed,  the  Madrid  speculators  took  their  price  from  Paris, 
where  there  was  but  an  agent  and  branch-bank. 

**  The  only  one  at  all  approacliing  theso  was  the  Water  Com- 
pany of  Paris  :  this  was  established  with  a  view  of  supplying 
the  metropolis  with  that  necessity  to  life ;  and  the  only  ob- 
jectionable thing  relating  to  it  was,  th.it,  like  the  Bank  of 
Discount,  the  shares  were  at  a  preposterous  altitude,  owing  to 
the  contrivances  of  the  money-dealers. 

"  '  Tho  hunter-down  of  humbug,*  as  Mirabeau  designates 
himself— no  sooner  did  it  become  apparent  to  him,  from  his 
flnancinl  studies,  how  toUilly  rotten  these  things  were— 
how  calculated  to  drain  the  pocki-ts  of  ignorant,  honest  men, 
for  the  sole  advantage  of  cunning  qu'icks — than  be  determined 
to  blaxe  down  upon  them  in  red-hot  fury,  and,  if  possible, 
bum  them  by  ao  doing,  into  nothing.  Accordingly,  towards 
the  close  of  April,  he  commenced  a  treatise  upon  the  JBaok  of 
Discount." 

We  have  described  so  fully  the  events  of  the  present 
French  Revolution,  and  have,  moreover,  a  current  novel  in 
our  pages  of  the  days  of  the  first  Revolution,  that  we  are 
reluctant  to  go  into  the  body  of  this  work,  and  describe  the 
struggles  of  Mirabeau  for  constitutional  freedom. 

His  great  genius  was  employed  in  supporting  the  throne. 
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on  what  raigbt  be  called  English  constittttional  principles. 
He  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  England,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  occupying  the  position  of  a  Whig-Liberal  in  op- 
position. He  governed  the  mob  of  Paris  more  completely 
than  any  other  man  of  his  day.  Even  amongst  the  fiery 
Jacobins  he  eiyoyed  inteiWual  supremacy ;  but  during  all 
the  period  of  bis  Parliamentary  greatness  and  activity,  he 
was  greater  and  busier  still  in  vice. 

He  lived  hard  and  died  early.  Mirabeau was  presumed  to  be 
an  Atheist.  His  biographer  follows  that  opinion.  Perhaps 
it  is  correct ;  but  more  probably  he  was  nothing.  Of  course, 
that  is  to  be  an  Atheist,  in  the  literal,  though  not  in  the 
commonly-received  meaning  of  the  word. 

His  death  was  like  his  life,  exceedingly  mournful ;  but 
the  scone  is  admirably  sketched  by  his  anonymous  biogra- 
pher : — 

MIBABEAU'S  DBATH-BKD. 

"  Slowly  declined  the  dny,  and  the  shadows  of  night  crept 
over  the  land— the  last  night  of  his  earthly  pilgrimaffe:  but 
if  the  shades  of  death  were  upon  the  body,  the  starlight  of 
the  ifiteHect— the  meteoric  soul— gleamed  out  in  undimi- 
nished brilliance.  His  physician  lay  on  a  neiKhbonnng 
couob,  and  Mirabeau  spoke  with  wondrous  con ti unity  till  the 
morning;  his  words  pouring  forth  too  rapidly  and  too  impe- 
tuously, in  an  unbroken  fire-flood,  as  in  tho  Assembly  in  his 
days  oir  strength.  Slowly  also  tho  curtains  of  night  were  in 
their  turn  drawn  aside,  and  daylight  began  to  dawn  upon  the 
world.  His  last  day  on  earth!  think  what  lies  in  ih:a!  The 
past  curling  back  like  an  Indistinct  and  confused  battle-pic- 
ture, the  present  wavering  like  an  empty  vapour,  and  before, 
tho  dim  immensity  of  the  unknown  To-Come  looming  up  in 
hazy  distance;  unknown  and  dubious  to  the  beet  of  us  Chris- 
tians: but,  alas!  doubly  so  to  tho  dying  Mirabeau;  for  he  pro- 
perly bad  no  belief  whatever,  and  iu  the  world  to  com©  lie 
knew  not  the  consoling  sublimity  of  an  universal  tribunal  and 
an  everlasting  reward:  bat  ho  looked  forward  unto  death 
simply  as  a  rest  and  an  annihilation.  And  it  is  this  that  ren- 
ders bis  death  all  the  more  heroic:  for  it  is  comparatively 
easy  to  die  when  death  is  regarded  as  the  portal  to  a  happier 
kingdom;  but  when  an  ignoble  rest  is  tho  highest  expectation, 
jfc  is  not  so  easy. 

'*  His  first  act  on  this  last  day  was  one  of  humane  con- 
sideration. The  wife  of  a  faithful  reuiner,  named  Ingrain, 
had  scarcely  ever  left  bis  chamber  since  his  illness,  although 
her  son  was  ill  of  a  fever,  and  sho  herself  very  far  advauced 
in  pregnancy;  and  scarcely  had  the  day  dawned  ere  Mirabeau 
addressed  her  thus — 

«*  *  Henrietta,  you  are  a  good  creature.  You  are  about  to 
have  a  child,  and  are  risking  the  life  of  another,  and  yet  you 
never  quit  me.  You  owe  yourself  to  your  family:  go  there- 
fore, I  desire  it.* 

"  As  soon  as  day  had  broken  thoroughly,  the  window- 
were  flung  open,  and  the  mild  spring  breeze  stole  in  and  fans 
ned  his  feverish  temples.  ,   ,    ,     .. 

*'  *My  friend,*  he  said  to  Cabams.  *I  shall  die  to-day. 
When  one  is  in  that  situation,  there  remains  but  one  thing 
more  to  do;  and  that  is  to  perfume  me,  to  crown  me  with 
floTvers,  to  environ  me  with  music,  so  that  I  may  enter  sweetly 
into  that  slumber  wherefrom  there  is  no  awaking.' 

"  His  mention  of  flowers  was  one  of  the  ruling  passions 
asserting  itself  at  the  hour  of  death.  In  his  little  garden  be 
had  many  trees  and  shrubs  thon  greenly  verdant,  and  here 
and  there,  in  tnft  or  border,  the  earlier  flowers  were  bursiin^r 
into  bud,  and  the  later  ones  peeping  from  the  brown  earth  ; 
and  that  his  eye  might  behold  them  once  again,  they  wheeled 
his  bed  to  the  open  window,  and  he  looked  forth  into  tho 
expanse  of  heaven.  Just  then,  as  though  to  greet  him,  the 
round  and  lustrous  sun  emerged  from  behitid  tne  clouds,  and 
rayed  forth  upon  him;  and  as  he  basked  in  the  beams,  and 
gazed  up,  dazzled  and  delighted,  to  its  broad  circle,  he  cried— 
'  If  that  is  not  God,  it  is  at  the  least  his  cousin-german!' 

**  He  then  informed  Cabanis  that  he  felt  ho  should  not 
live  many  hours,  and  begged  him  to  promise  not  to  leave  him 
till  bis  death ;  and  when  in  promising,  Cabanis  bunt  into 
tears,  he  said,  '  No  weakness,  unworthy  yourself  and  me  I 
This  is  a  moment  wbeu  we  ought  to  know  how  to  make  the 
most  of  each  other.  Pledge  me  your  word  that  you  will  not 
make  me  suffer  useless  pain.  I  wish  to  be  able  to  enjoy, 
without  drawbacks,  the  presence  of  all  dear  to  me.' 

He  then  bad  de  Lamarck  brought  to  him,  and  having 
pltMd  him  on  one  side  of  liim  on  bis  bed,  and  Oabanis  on  the 


Uer,  wine,  lemonaUe,  and  jeiiy  were  onewa,  mi  wivwnn 
em  all,  he  signed  again  for  paper ;  which  being  riven,  in  hot 
pidity  he  scrawled  bis  wants  and  wishes  in  tne  words  to 
bbp!  (domur).     Then  when  that  winh  was  not  oomplied 


other,  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  be  fpoke  totbeia  of  pri- 
vate and  public  affairs  ;  "gliding  rapidly  overlhe  former, but 
dwelling  npon  the  latter:**  in  mentioning whieh be atleicd 
his  memorable  words— 

*<  <  I  cairy  in  my  heart  the  dirge  of  the  monsiciiy,  the  raini 
whereof  will  now  be  the  prey  of  the  faoiious.' 

*•  Almost  immediately  after  this  he  lost  his  power  of  speech, 
in  which  state  he  lay  for  an  hour,  apparently  devoid  of  pus: 
but  at  about  eight,  tho  coup-de-grace  of  death  was  being  »\Tcn ; 
his  body  convulsed  and  writhed  as  though  in  fri|;litful  and 
agonizing  pain,  and  in  dumb  torture  ho  signed  for  drink; 
water,  wine,  lemonade,  and  jelly  were  offered,  hnt  xtimxi% 

them  II 

rapidit 
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with,  he  wrote  more  at  length,  praying,  for  oommen  humani- 
ty's sake,  that  they  would  give  him  opium.  Jost  at  tbit 
time  Dr.  Petit  arrived,  and  decided  upon  giving  him  a  com- 
posing draught ;  and  the  prescription  was  immediately  d^ 
spatched  to  the  nearest  druggist,  Meanwhile  his  aggrantcd 
death-pangs  had  burst  tho  very  chains  of  death,  and  be  re- 
covered speech,  to  give  a  reproach  to  his  friend. 

"  •  The  doctors,  the  doctors  !'  ho  cried.  *  Were  not  yw 
(to  Cabanis;  my  doctor,  and  my  friend ?  Have  you  tiot  pro- 
mised me  that  I  should  be  spared  the  anguish  of  a  death  lila 
this  ?  Do  you  wish  me  to  die  regretting  having  givw  yw 
my  confidence  ?' 

•*  Having  said  which,  he  sunk  into  a  kind  of  asphyxia,  at*! 
lay  moiionTes9,  and  to  all  appearance  ii^nsiblc  ;  but  canotifl 
firing  in  the  distance  aroused  him,  and  he  said,  in  dreamy 
surprise — 
.    "  *  Are  those  already  the  Achilles'  funeral  T 

"And  immediately  after,  as  the  chimes  rang  half  past 
'^Ight,  he  opened  his  eyes  slowly,  and  gaaing  lieaTcnwartl, 
died! 

*  So  fails,  so  hinguishca,  grows  dim,  and  dies, 

All  that  this  world  is  proud  of.    From  their  spheres 
The  stars  of  human  glory  are  cast  down. 
Perish  the  greatness  and  tbe  pride  of  kings !' 

"  He  was  forty-two  years  and  twenty-four  days  old ;  and" 
he  lay  there  a  corpse,  the  beholders  remarked  that— •KxwfJ 
one  single  trace  of  physical  snifering,  one  perceives  with  e»o- 
tion  tho  most  noblo  calm,  and  the  sweeieat  smile  upon  tla 
face,  which  seems  enwrapped  in  a  living  sleep,  and  occupied 
with  an  agi*eeable  dream.' 

*' 80  closes  the  most  wonderful  death-bed  seenewMrwi 
we  yet  have  annals  :  we  call  it  wonderful,  &nd  not  beaoufai : 
and  yet  we  would  not  have  it  otherwise,  for  it  is  altogeti<«r:a 
keeping  with  the  man,  and  completes  the  character.  ACl^ 
tian's  death  hail  assuredly  been  more  affecting,  more  beautif'i-, 
and  less  remarkable :  but  this  stands  out  isolated,  ooii'te 
any  other,  and  most  for  many  generations  be  eatecmed  as  tur 
beau-ideal  of  a  materialist's  death-bed — ^as  the  snbUuR  d 
Deiatic  Faith  !" 

The  genius  of  Mirabeau,  his  eloquence,  hia  uifluence,  isn 
his  honesty  as  a  politician  are  all  admitted.  The  lo^  fi> 
tained  by  the  French  Monarchy  in  his  deatli  was  irrepsraWt. 
The  shield  to  the  Crown  was  withdrawn,  and  thercafterth* 
Revolutionists  prosprcd  in  all  their  movements,  until  tW 
King  and  Queen  were  brought  to  the  scmflbld,  and  Frur-t 
was  deluged  in  blood. 

We  can,  with  his  biographer,  admire  the  public  ctntr 
of  Mirabeau,  but  his  cold,  selfish,  sensual  private  liffecloibM 
all  his  public  virtues  ;  and  the  excuses  framed  for  him  ^ 
his  biographer  are  utterly  incompetent  to  cover  bis  ^^ 
or  even  to  apologise  for  them. 


Co^ittnental  Travel,  ivith  an  Appendix  an  ihs  /n/fu^n-'  •;' 
Climate,  the  Bemedial  Advantages  of  TVotrWiW,  4 -'» 
By  Edwin  Lcc,  E^q.,  Member  of  the  prinoipal  £ori>pi«t 
Societies,  &c.     London:  W.  J.  Adams.     1848. 

Mr,  Lee  is  the  author  of  a  variety  of  works  00  pruf'*' 
sional  and  other  subjects,  amoog  which  mtiy  be  flNntNoni 
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his  poblieations  on  the  Baths  And  Watering  Places  of  Eng- 
land and  Germany,  and  on  mineral  waters  generally:     A 
vork  which  he  pnblialied  some  years  ago,  entitled  "  Mcroo- 
nuida  on  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,'*  and  which  was  fa- 
Toarably  reoeiyed,  furnishes  the  ground-work  of  the  present 
voloniG,  in  which  his  subsequent  visits  to  the  Continent  have 
tn&hled  him  to  comprise  much  additional,  interesting,  and 
useful  information.      Wliile    he    does   not    overlook    the 
principal  local  features  and   leading  [Hfculiaritics  uf  the 
various  places  to  which  his  book  has  reference,  his  chief 
aim  has  been  to  touch  more  particularly  on  the  sanatory 
points,  and  remedial  advantages  of  them.     His  book,  there- 
fore, while,  from  condensed  information,  it  is  well  adapted 
for  home  reading  ami  the  use  of  the  ordinary  continental 
traveller,  is  especially  suited  for  the  valetudinarian.      To 
the  iatter,  indeed,  who  seeks,  in  change  of  scene,  relief 
from  depression  of  spirits,  or  disordered  health,  it  will  be 
found  an  appropriate  guide  and  indicator.     Prance,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  and  some  parts  of  Germany,  arc  the  fields 
travelled  over;  and  brief  but  graphic,  and,  we  doubt  not,  ac- 
curate descriptions  of  the  principal  cities,  as  well  as  of  the 
more  remarkable  local  objects,  are  given  in  a  very  sensible 
anrJjndicious  style.     The  appendix  contains  some  ablcmnd 
>alnahle  remarks  on  the  influence  of  climate  and  travel,  and 
on  some  prevalent  causes  of  disease.     The  work  Ih  illustra- 
t»ii  with  several  lithographs,  well  enough  executed,  but 
evidently  spoiled  iu  the  impression. 


Pkpiical  Geo^aphif.     By  Mary  Somervillo;   Two  Volt. 
London :  John  Murray. 

Wx  are  glad  to  meet  with  Mrs.  Somervillo  once  more  aa 
aii  author.  The  high  cliaracter  she  earned  as  a  writer  by 
her  former  works — "  The  Connection  of  the  Physical  Sci- 
ences'' and  *<  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens" — led  us  to  con- 
clude that  her  work  on  *' Physical  Geography"  would  be 
eicelient ;  and  now  that  we  have  perused  it,  we  are  happy 
to  say  that  our  expectations  have  not  been  disappointed. 
These  two  Tolumet  contain  a  mass  of  most  interesting  and 
useful  information,  which  is  convoyed  in  an  exceedingly 
chaste,  unaffected,  and  simple  style. 

We  have  first  a  chapter  on  Geology,  in  which  •*  the  former 
state  of  our  terrestrial  habitation,  the  successive  convulsions 
which  IiAve  ultimately  led  to  its  present  geographical  arrange- 
toent,  or  to  the  actual  distribution  of  land  and  water,**  are 
cic.-iriy  and  concisely  stated.     ' 

The  next  thirteen  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  description  of 
the  land  on  tho  globe,  and  the  reader  will  find  in  this  portion 
>f  the  work  a  vast  body  of  valuable  facta  regarding  the  moun> 
jam,  table-lands,  low-lands,  deserts,  and  plains  of  the  earth, 
i^e  give  an  axtrmot  or  two  from  this  part  of  the  work : — 

*'  The  division  of  the  Innd  is  verj  unequal :  the  great  con- 
irjcnt  has  an  area  of  about  twentjr-fonr  millions  of  square 
Diies,  while  the  extent  of  America  is  about  eleven  millions, 
md  that  of  Australia  with  its  ibUods  scarcely  three;  Africa 
3  more  than  three  times  tho  size  of  Rurope,  and  Asia  is  more 
liin  four  tioiea  as  large.  The  peniuBular  form  of  the  conti- 
lents  adds  f*reatly  to  the  extent  of  their  coasts,  of  such  im- 
orrance  to  their  civilization  and  commerce.  All  the  shores 
f  Kurope  are  deeplv  indented,  and  penetrated  by  the  At- 
L-itic  Ocean,  whirh  has  formed  a  number  of  inland  seas  of 
Toat  maqnitnde ;  so  that  it  has  a  greater  line  of  maritime 
oast,  compared  with  its  sixe,  than  any  other  quarter  of  the 
^orW." 

The  extent  of  the  maritime  const  of  Europe  is  about 
7,000  milea  long ;  of  Asia,  about  33.000  miles ;  of  Africa, 
6,000  milos ;  of  North  and  South  Amerioa,  81,000  milei. 


'*  New  Zealand,  divided  into  three  islands  by  reeky  and 
dangerous  channels,  is  superior  to  Australia  in  richness  of 
soil,  fertility,  and  beauty,  and  abouncU  iu  tine  timber,  and  a 
variety  of  vegetable  and  mineral  productions.  High  moun- 
tains run  tiirough  the  islands,  which  iu  the  most  northerly 
rise  U/)00  feet  above  the  stormy  ocean  around,  buried  two- 
thirds  of  their  height  in  pennanent  snow  and  glaciers,  and 
exhibiting,  on  the  grandc«t  aca^,  nil  tho  alpiue  characters, 
with  tbe  addition  of  active  volcaiios  on  the  eastern  and 
western  coasts.  The  coast  is  a  broken  country,  overspread 
with  a  most  luxuriant,  but  dark  and  gloomy  vegetation. 
There  are  undulating  tracts  and  Uiblc-lauds  of  great  extent, 
without  a  tree,  over-run  by  ferns  and  a  low  kind  of  myrtle ; 
but  the  mountain  rid^'cs  are  clothed  with  douse  and  gigantio 
forests.  There  is  much  good  land  and  mauv  lakes,  with 
navigablo  rivers,  aud  tlie  best  of  harbours  ;  so  that  ttiiscoun-* 
li-y  is  peculiarly  well  suited  for  a  colony,  but  difScult  of  ac- 
cess from  a  boisterous  ocean." 

From  land  we  pass  to  water  ;  and  the  next  four  chapters 

contain  descriptions  of  the  ocean,  of  the  principal  seas,  rivers, 

lakes,  and  springs.     Regarding  tho  size  of  the  ocean,  the 

author  says : — 

"  The  Pacitic,  or  great  ocean,  exceeds  in  superficies  all  the 
dry  land  on  the  globe.  It  has  an  area  of  50,0(J(),00U  square 
milos  ;|including  tho  Indian  Ocean,  its  area  is  nearly  70,000,000. 
Its  breadth  fmm  Peru  to  the  coast  of  Africa  is  16,000  miles. 
It  is  shortor  than  the  Atlantto,  as  it  only  oommunicates  with 
the  Arctic  Ocean  by  Behring'a  Strait,  whei^eas  the  Atlantic, 
us  far  aa  w©  know,  sirctchos  from  pole  to  pole.  •  •  •  8o 
ffreat  is  its  depth,  that  a  line  five  miles  long  has  not  reached 
the  bottom  iu  many  places.  Between  the  tropics  it  ia  gene- 
rally unfatliomttble ;  yot,  as  tbe  whole  mass  of  the  ocean  counts 
for  little  in  the  total  amount  of  terrestrial  gravitation,  its 
mean  depth  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  tho  radius  of  the  globe. 
The  bed  of  the  AClantio  is  a  long,  deep  valley, with  few  moun- 
tains, or  at  l(*ast  but  few  that  raise  their  summits  in  islands 
above  its  surface.  Its  greatest  breadth,  including  tho  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  is  6000  miles,  and  ita  superficial  extent  is  about 
20,000,OUO  square  milos.    This  sea  is  exceedingly  deep." 

Tho  colour  and  saltness  of  the  ooean  are  also  described: — 
*'  The  colour  of  iho  sea  varies  with  every  gleam  of  aunshlne 
or  passing  cloud,  although  its  true  tint  is  always  the  same 
when  seen  sheltered  from  atmos{>herio  iufluonoe.  The  reflec- 
tion of  a  boat  on  the  shady  side  is  often  of  the  clearest  blue, 
while  the  surface  of  the  water  exposed  to  the  sun  is  bright  as 
burnished  gold.  The  waters  of  tho  ooean  also  derive  their 
colour  from  insects  of  the  infusorial  kiud,  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  minute  purtioles  of  matter.  It  Is  white  in  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  black  round  the  Maldives  ;  at  California,  the 
Vermiliou  Sea  is  so  called  on  account  ot  the  red  colours  of 
^hc  infusoria  it  contains ;  tbe  same  red  colour  was  observed  at 
"Xlaizellan,  at  the  mouih  of  the  river  Plate.  The  Persian  Gulf 
is  called  the  Green  Sea  by  eastern  geographers,  and  there  is  a 
tract  of  green  water  off  the  Arabian  coast  so  distinct  that  a 
ship  has  been  seen  in  green  and  blue  water  at  tho  aame  time. 
Rapid  transitions  take  plaee  in  the  Arctic  Sea  from  ultra- 
marine to  olive  green,  from  purity  to  opacity.  These  appear- 
ancos  are  not  delusive,  but  constant  as  to  place  and  colour; 
i  ho  greeu  is  produced  by  myriads  of  minute  iusei'ts,  which 
devour  one  another,  and  are  a  prey  to  the  whalo.  The  coIom 
of  clc.ir  shallow  water  depends  upon  that  of  ita  bed ;  over 
ehalk  or  white  sand,  it  is  apple  green  ;  over  yellow  saud,  dark 
green ;  brown  or  blaok  over  tiark  ground,  and  grey  over 
mud. 

**  The  seals  supposed  to  have  acquired  ita  saline  principle 
when  ihe  globe  was  in  the  act  of  subsiding  from  a  gaseous 
Mtate.  The  density  of  sea-water  depends  upon  the  quantity  of 
Maline  matter  it  contains ;  the  proportion  is  generally  about 
three  or  four  per  cent.,  though  it  varies  in  different  tdaoes. 
The  ocean  contains  more  salt  iu  the  southern  than  in  tne  nor- 
thern hemisphere— the  Atlantic  more  than  the  Pacific.  The 
greatest  proportion  of  salt  in  tlie  Pacific  is  in  the  parallels  of 
22  deg.  K.  lat.  aud  17  deg.  8.  lat;  near  the  Equator  it  is  less, 
and  in  tbe  Polar  Seas  it  is  least,  from  tho  meeting  of  the  ioe. 
The  saltness  varies  with  the  seasons  in  these  re^ons,  and  the 
fresh  water  being  lighter,  is  uppennost.  Ram  makes  the 
Burfaoo  of  the  sea  fresher  than  the  interior  parts,  and  tho  in- 
flux of  rivers  renders  the  ocean  less  salt  at  iboir  ostuaries. 
The  Atlantic  is  brackish  800  mdes  from  the  mouth  of  tbe 
Amazons.  Deep  seas  are  more  saline  than  those  that  are 
shallow,  and  inland  seas  eommunieating  with  the  main  are 
loss  salt,  from  the  rivers  that  flow  into  them ;  to  this,  how- 
ever, the  Mediterranean  is  an  exception,  occasioned  by  the 
g'eat  evaporation,  and  tbe  influx  of  salt  eurrenu  from  the 
lack  Sea  and  tbe  Atlantic.    The  water  in  th^  Straits  of  Oib- 
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raltar,  at  the  depth  of  670  fathoms,  is  four  times  as  salt  as 
that  at  the  surface." 

Chapter  twentieth  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  at- 
moKphere,  and  then  other  flye  are  devoted  to  a  description 
of  the  vegetation  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

"  The  atmosphere  supplies  the  yeg^etablo  creation  with  the 
principal  part  of  its  food :  plants  extract  inorganic  substances 
from  the  ground,  which  are  indispensable  to  bring  them  to 
maturity.  The  black  and  brown  mould  which  is  so  abundant 
is  the  produce  of  decayed  vegetables.  When  the  autumnal 
leaves — the  spoil  of  the  summer — ^fall  to  the  ground,  and  their 
vitality  is  gone,  they  enter  into  combination  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  convert  it  into  an  equal  volume  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  which  consequently  exists  abundantly  in  every 
good  soil,  and  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  food  of  vege- 
tables. This  process  is  slow,  and  stops  as  soon  as  the  air  in 
the  soil  is  exhausted ;  but  the  plongh,  by  loosening  the  earth, 
and  permitting  the  atmosphere  to  enter  more  freely,  and  pene- 
traie  deeper  into  the  ground,  aecclemtes  the  decomposition  of 
tho  vegetable  matter,  and  consequently  the  formation  of  car- 
bonic acid.  In  loosening  and  refining  the  mould,  the  com- 
mon earth-worm  is  the  fellow-labourer  with  man  ;  it  eats 
earth,  and.  after  extracting  the  nutritions  part,  ejects  the  re- 
fuse, which  is  the  finest  soil,  nnd  may  be  seen  lyingin  heaps  at 
the  mouth  of  its  burrow.  So  instrumental  is  this  reptile  in 
preparing  the  ground,  that  it  is  said  tliere  is  not  a  particle 
of  the  finer  vegetable  mould  that  has  not  passed  through  the 
intestines  of  the  worm  ;  thus  the  most  feeble  of  living  crea- 
tures is  employed  by  Providence  to  accomplish  the  most 
important  ends.  The  food  of  the  vegetable  creation  consists 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxyeen,  all  of  which  plants 
obtain  entirely  from  tho  atmosphere,  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  water,  and  smmonia.  They  imbibe  these  three 
substances,  and,  after  having  decomposed  them,  they  give 
back  the  oxygen  to  the  air,  and  consolidate  the  carbon,  water, 
and  nitrogen  into  wood,  loaves,  flowers,  frnit. 

*'  When  a  seed  is  thrown  into  the  ground  the  vital  prin- 
ciple is  developed  by  heat  and  moisture,  and  part  of  the  sub- 
stance, of  the  seed  is  formed  into  roots,  which  sock  up  water 
mixed^  with  carbonic  acid  from  the  soil,  decompose  it,  and 
eonsolidaie  the  carbon.  In  this  sUge  of  their  growth,  plants 
derive  their  whole  sustenance  from  the  gronnd.  As  soon ,  how- 
ever, as  the  sugnr  and  mucilase  of  the  seed  appear  above 
tho  ground,  In  the  form  of  leaves  or  shoots,  they  absorb  and 
decompose  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere,  retain  the 
csirbon  for  their  food,  and  give  out  the  oxyjren  in  the  day, 
and  puie  carbonic  acid  in  the  night.  In  proportion  ns  plants 
grow,  they  derive  more  of  their  food  from  the  air  and  less 
from  the  soil,  till  their  fruit  is  ripened,  and  then  their  whole 
nourishment  is  derived  from  the  atmosphere.  Trees  are  fed 
from  tho  air,  after  their  frnit  is  ripe,  till  their  leaves  fall ; 
annuals,  till  they  die.  Air-planta  derive  all  their  food  from 
the  atmosphere. 

"  In  northern  and  mean  latitudes  winter  is  a  time  of  com- 
plete rest  to  the  vegetable  world,  and  in  tropical  climates  the 
vigour  of  vegetation  is  suspended  during  the  dry,  hot  season, 
to  be  resumed  at  the  return  of  the  periodical  rains.  Almost 
all  plants  sleep  during  the  nisht;  some  show  it  in  their  leaves, 
others  in  their  blossom.  The  mimosa  tribe  not  only  close 
their  leaves  at  night,  but  their  foot-stalks  droop :  in  a  clover 
field  not  a  leaf  opens  till  after  sunrise.  The  common  daisy  is 
a  familiar  instance  of  a  sleeping  flower  ;  it  shuts  up  Its  blos- 
som in  the  evening,  and  opens  iu  white  and  crimson  tipped 
star,  the  *  day's  eye,'  to  meet  the  early  beams  of  the  morning 
sun ;  and  then  also  *  winking  Mary-buds  begin  to  ope  their 
golden  eyes.'  The  crocus,  tulip,  oonvolvolus,  and  many 
others,  close  their  blossoms  at  different  hours  towards  even- 
ing, some  to  open  them  ngain,  others,  never.  The  condrille 
of  the  walls  opens  at  eight  in  the  morning  snd  closes  for  ever 
a  t  four  in  the  afternoon.  Some  plants  seem  to  be  wide  awake 
all  night,  and  to  give  out  theirperfumo  then  only,  or  at  night- 
fall. Many  of  the  jessamines  are  most  fragrant  during  the 
twilight :  the  olea  fragrans,  the  daphne  adorata,  and  the 
night  stock,  reserve  their  sweetness  for  the  midnight  hour, 
and  the  night-flowering  sirius  turns  nifrht  into  day.  It  be/iins 
to  expand  its  masuificent  sweet-scented  blossom  in  the  twi- 
light, it  is  full  blown  at  midnight,  and  closes,  never  to  open 
again,  with  the  dawn  of  Jay:  these  are  *  the  bats  and  owls 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom.' " 

The  remaining  six  chapters  of  the  work  are  taken  up  with 
an  account  of  the  distribution  of  insects,  of  fishes,  of  reptiles, 
of  birds,  of  mamalia,  and  of  the  distribution,  condition,  and 
future  prospects  of  the  human  race. 

Whilo  reading  this  worki  we  could  not  help  thinking  how 


interesting,  as  well  as  useful,  geography,  as  a  bnncfa  of  eda- 
cation,  might  be  made  in  our  schools.  In  mtny  of  Ibem, 
however,  this  is  not  accomplished ;  tho  mere  dry  details  of 
the  name  and  situation  of  the  island,  moantab,  river,  or 
town,  are  taught,  while  no  effort  is  made  on  the  part  of  the 
instructor  to  render  these  details  interesting,  by  aooompany- 
ing  them  with  such  descriptions  as  are  contained  in  these 
two  volumes.  Tho  more  skeleton — the  mere  bones  of  geo- 
graphy are  thus  given,  whilo  the  flesh->the  ftlUng  ap^it 
awanting.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  defect  will  be  rane- 
died,  and  that  in  all  our  educational  institutions  geogiapb; 
will  soon  be  taught  in  the  proper  way.  Mrs.  SomerriUe'i 
work  may,  in  this  respect,  be  pointed  to  as  a  model ;  and 
from  it  toaohers  may  derive  ooosidenble  assistance  in  thair 
preparations  for  the  school.  Parents  also  may  very  safely 
and  profitably  place  this  work  in  the  hands  of  their  childm 
when  somewhat  advanced  in  their  education.  The  aeoti- 
ments  and  views  of  the  author  are  most  ootreot,  aod  sie  n 
expressed  as  to  load  the  mind  from  nature  up  to  nature'i 
God ;  and  the  style  is  so  simple  and  clear  as  to  be  read  «itk 
ease  by  the  youthful  mind. 


GUIDE  BOOKS. 
WiUon'i  Gmdc  to  RoUuaay,  j-c.    Bothesay  :  John  WiI»o&. 

RoTUESAT  in  Bute,  one  of  the  ishnds  in  the  Frith  of  Cljdf. 
has  served  chiefly  as  a  Brighton  to  GUagow;  although  there 
is  the  utmost  dissimihirity  between  the  smaU  capital  of  i 
Highland  isle,  where  Gaelic  still  makes  some  claim  to  be 
considered  the  vernacular,  and  the  moot  fiiafaioiiabls  ooutr 
town  of  England.  Rothesay  has,  within  the  last  ten  or  tvea:; 
years,  indeed,  struggled  forward  in  life  with  great  sQcoea ; 
and  the  island  is  now  regarded  as  a  Scotch  I>evonahir»-i 
retreat  for  invalids,  and  especially  for  persons  suflbria^  Croa 
pulmonary  complaints.  The  virtues  aseribed  to  the  iiUnd  g( 
Bote,  in  reference  to  this  fatal  disease  of  our  climate,  bare  bcfs 
supported  by  sufilcient  medical  authority;  and  it  is  beios  gn* 
dually oovered  with  moat  enticing  cottages  aod  little  viUai,iU 
look  as  if  they  could  soften  to  the  dying  the  paths  beneath  i^ 
gates  of  death.  As  happens  in  all  watering-pUoea*  Bote  swi  ^^ 
town  of  Rothesay  are  haunts  of  those  who  hare  moiie;  uJ 
time  more  or  less  at  their  disposal ;  and  of  others  who  iisft- 
gine  themselves  iU,  and  are  really  very  had  of ' '  enoal "  U 
divides  also  with  a  hundred  villages  on  the  Clyde  the  aao^^^ 
overflow  of  GUsgow  from  its  crowded  boandaries,  aod  forzi 
one  of  the  most  favoured  and  desirable  retreats  in  Scotb&i 

Mr.  Wihon  says  that  Bute  is  forty  miles  sooth-ve*i  «f 
Glasgow,  and  he  remarks  of  its  general  features  that— 

**  Its  outline  has  not  tho  gnndenr,  nor  has  its  aeeaery  th» 
wild  character  of  Arran,  wiih  its  Alpine  peaks  aad  dart  t*- 
eeding  glens ;  but  its  quiet  and  piotures(|oe  beauty  i«  ^^ 
disputed,  and  the  surrounding  scenery  is  so  varied  snj  w 
lovely  that  tho  eye  perpetually  rests  on  what  is  bsaotttiBi- 
ocean,  hill,  and  Ilifchland  glen— ell  oombine  in  forming  tii 
panorama  which  encircles  and  is  the  charm  of  Bute* 

•'  Compared  to  the  neighbouring  heights,  the  >sls6^» 
pears  to  he  low,  and  no  part  of  it  is,  In  puint  of  faet,  more  this 
875  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea." 

Tho  author  of  the  guide  book  is  resident  in  the  iaUai 
a  oitizen  of  its  capitil,  and,  as  wo  gather  from  the  foUodf 
sentences,  enjoys  contentment  with  hie  lot  in  life. 

*<  Rothesay,  the  capital  of  this  charming  island,  stsrd*  •» 
the  head  of  a  lovely  bay.  There  aro  few  pUeea  ia  this  UT 
dom  that  combine  to  a  greater  degree  the  advaatsgatUs 
salubrious  and  invigorating  air,  a  beaatiful  «*P*^^*^!?' 
with  more  pleasing  scenery,  than  this  intereetlBg  tw»s-  "* 
lover  of  nature,  the  student,  or  the  invalid,  nv  frsvocot  i» 
shores  with  equal  benefit  and  gratification." 
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The  anthon  iodeed,  wivrmt  with  his  subject,  and  contem- 
plating the  Bay  of  Rothesaj  with  the  feoUngs  of  an  enthusi- 
astic reaident,  abandons  the  plain,  beaten,  prosaic  paths  of 
guidesbip,  and  wanders  among  the  mazy  jangles  of  poetry. 

"Botbeaar  Ba^,  which  is  an  object  of  great  betaty,  opens 
immediately  within  the  east  entrance  of  the  Kyles  of  Hate; 
it  commences  between  the  points  of  Bogany  and  Ardbcg, 
vbioh  are  one  and  a  half  mile  asunder,  and  measured  from 
a  Biraigbt  line  across  its  entrance,  it  extends  nine  farlongs 
into  tbe  interior,  and  has  the  form  very  nearly  of  a  crescent. 
It  ii  screened  all  around  with  a  gentle  and  Tariegated  slope ; 
it  baa  the  town  and  harbour  at  its  head,  and  very  extended 
lines  of  mansions  and  Tilias  along  its  sides;  it  is  kiued  by 
ivard,  and  bush,  and  flower-plot,  and  shaded  by  numerous 
trees ;  in  almos;  any  weather,  but  especially  when  burnished 
bj  a  venial  sun,  and  akimmcd  b^  one  or  two  saily-crowded 
stearacrs,  or  by  its  myriads  of  tiny  bnrks,  it  presents  within 
itself,  and  commands  from  without,  scenes  of  stirring  inter- 
est, and  highly  picturesque  beauty. 

"Oh,  lovely  are  ye,  ye  encircling  waters. 
Girdling  with  brightness  the  romantic  shore, 
With  fairy  sailn  in  the  far  sunlight  gleaming. 
And  siWery  shower  drops  from  the  glancing  oar. 
"  The  Bumtrous  villas  which  form  the  ediiiced  line  along 
the  east  side  of  this  bay  are  so  uniform  and  akin  in  structure, 
aod  are  sot  down  at  such  brief  and  regular  intervals,  as  to 
look  like  a  handsome  one-sided  street    The  villas  on  the 
west  aide,  though  they  present  a  much  less  complete  appear- 
ance, have  anion;;  them  some  elegant  and  well-built  cottaj^es 
of  jreatcr  or  less  pretonaion,  and  command  one  of  the  richest 
views  of  aea  and  land  to  bo  met  with  in  the  whole  extent  of 
the  island.    Tbe  houses  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  date,  in 
bardly  soy  instances,  farther  back  than  1791,  and  have  vei7 
immeroualy  been  built  since  1813.    They  nre  nearly  all  built 
of  ^reen  stone,  the  only  kind  in  which  the  island  abounds, 
and  necessarily  lack  the  polish  and  lightness  of  aspect  ira- 
pvted  by  most  sand  stones ;  but  they  possess  a  stability,  a 
tidiness,  and  regularity  which  quite  compensate  for  the  ab- 
sence of  more  showy  qualities." 

Tbe  Bay  of  Rothesay  sheltered  the  Roynl  fleet  in  the 
Toraging  of  the  eourt  through  the  Western  Highland  lochs 
in  1347:  and  is  said  to  have  attracted  peculiarly  the  adminu 
tion  of  the  tourists  in  her  Majesty's  yacht.  So  we  must  not 
chirge  Mr.  Wilson's  description  with  extravagance.  His  work 
is  f  alaablc  to  those  who  have  a  day  or  a  month  to  spare,  and 
are  willmg  to  devote  it  to  the  garden  of  the  Clyde.  Bute  is 
rich  in  antiquities.  Tbe  Dukes  of  Rothesay  were  once  in- 
fluential, and  more  turbulent,  of  course,  than  tho  very 
yoang  gentleman,  who,  we  suppose,  forgets  in  Osborne  House 
that  be  has  a  title  and  a  castle  in  an  island  quite  as  salu- 
brious as  the  Isle  of  Wight.  This  castle  was  a  place  of  great 
strength,  and  it  was  the  scene  of  many  strange,  and  some 
melancholy,  events  in  Scottish  history — 

"  When  Botheeay's  Duke  was  heir  to  Scotland's  throne." 
To  all  these  matters,  and  all  other  matters  that  a  visitor  can 
vish  to  know,  Mr.  Wilson's  guido  is  in  every  way  complete. 

V7«<  to  Mofat.  By  W.  W.  Fyfe.  Edinburgh:  J.  D. 
Lowe. 
A  SERIES  of  letters,  forming  a  small  pamphlet,  written 
from  Hoffaty  a  vilUge  rising  into  celebrity  from  its  mineral 
'ftlU  ;  and  now  rendered  of  easy  access  from  all  quarters, 
by  the  Caledonian  Railway,  which  passes  within  a  short  dis- 
tance. The  writer  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Moffat ; 
Mid  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  remarkably  interesting 
and  economical  village  that  he  describes. 

Mtprrny*3  Boftdbooks  of  Scotland,  Edinburgh:  J.Menzies. 
A  SERIES  of  small  publications,  embracing  a  section  of 
<^oantry  in  each,  and  intended  to  form  a  general  guide-book, 
vlien  complete.  The  publication,  so  far  as  it  has  gone, 
rwntaina  all  the  leading  objects  in  tho  different  routes 
tr;iYelled  over,  minutely  and  yet  briefly  described,  and  on 

VOL.  XV. — wo.  CLXXVII. 


that  account  the  series  will  be  useful  to  travellers  who  want 
to  know  the  principal  features  of  the  country  at  a  mcderate 
outUy. 

Rambles  about  Bath  and  its  NeighbourJiood,    By  James 
Tunstall,  M.D.     London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

Sbptbubsr  is  the  best  month  for  a  really  pleasant  "pic- 
nicstery"  sort  of  tour.  Royalty  sets  the  example,  and  loy- 
alty is  partly  bound  to  follow  its  course  in  all  these  small 
matters.  But  September  has  most  solid  and  substantial 
claims  to  preference.  It  is  the  mellow  manhood  of  the  year. 
Such  cares  as  those  of  July  and  August  are  mainly  past  and 
gone.  The  bulk  of  the  com  is  reaped  and  housed,  or  wait- 
ing to  bo  out  and  gathered.  The  fruit  is  hanging  ripe  and 
luxurious  in  every  orclmrd.  There  is  a  harvest  calm  in  the 
air  and  on  the  waters  ;  and  a  thin  film  of  cloud  faintly  veil- 
ing o'er  the  sun,  making  travelling  safe  and  pleasant.  We 
like  October,  when  the  morning  and  evening  frosts  have 
coloured  the  woods  and  hedges  in  all  the  shades  of  red  and 
gold ;  but  towards  its  close  there  arc  rough  and  stormy 
evenings,  when  travellers  begin  to  prefer  a  warm  room  to 
any  scene  however  splendid,  and  families  at  home  close  their 
heavy  curtains  and  draw  closely  round  the  fire  that  sparkles 
gaily  and  cheerily  like  a  long  exile  that  has  reached  again  its 
old  accustomed  place  and  functions.  September  is,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be,  the  great  travelling  month ;  and  so 
we  art  not  too  late  in  noticing  the  second  edition  of  Dr. 
Tunstall's  "  Rambles  around  Bath ;"  although  for  our  own 
credit  wo  trust  that  the  book  has  not  yot  pa4»ed  into  a  third, 
which  it  will  assuredly  do  soon ;  because  it  is  exactly  the 
thing  that  we,  like  other  inquisitive  persons,  should  like  to 
carry,  with  ten  or  twelve  days  to  spend  in  Bath  ;  while  we 
are  very  sure  that  it  would  help  to  make  those  pleasant  daya 
still  pleasanter.  Dr.  Tunstalfs  book  is  a  remarkably  inter- 
esting volume,  expensively  got  up,  crowded  with  illustra- 
tions, abounding  in  antiquarian  learning,  and  modem  facts, 
so  as  to  combine  apparently  all  that  any  traveller  can  want 
to  know  regarding  Bath  and  its  satellite  villages  and  beauti- 
ful vicinity.  The  **  Rambler  about  Bath"  carries  back  its 
origin  to  a  very  distant  period. 

"  I  have  been  a  wanderer — one  of  poor  Qoldsmith's  philosophic 
vagabonds ;  and  though  I  have  not  earned  pence  on  the  high-roods 
of  Europe  by  flute-plnying,  yet  have  I  visited  many  lands,  trudging 
weary  miles  in  search  of  those  beauties  of  nature  and  art,  which 
none  but  he  who  walks  amongst  them  can  e'er  enjoy.  Yet,  to  roe, 
none  posseas  snch  charms  as  the  ruins  and  romantic  scenery  of  my 
native  land ;  the  simplest  vestiges  of  these  time-hononred  memo- 
rials of  a  former  age  caa.^c  me  to  gather,  amidst  their  groves,  those 
flowers  of  imagination  which  are  sacred  to  almost  forgotten  asso- 
ciations; and  to  people  again,  on  memory's  stage,  scenes  o'er  which 
history  has  thrown  the  mantle  of  antiquity,  and  fiction,  in  its 
noblest  form,  hns  sported  in  its  wild  day-drenm ! 

"  The  city,  like  that  of  Romulus,  hns  its  legend,  as  true,  no 
doubt,  as  the  iEneid  of  Virgil.  Wliat  fnss  would  it  create,  were 
we  to  throw  cold  water  on  the  founder  of  the  hot-baths  of  Aikman 
Chester,  as  the  Saxons  called  it !  By  the  Britons  it  was  called 
Coer  Pallidur,  but  not  until  after  its  Roinnn  occupancy;  for  the 
goddess  Pallas  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  Britons,  who  called  the 
Vale  of  Bath  Caer  Badon.  If  Bladnd's  pigs  rushed  down  from 
Swineswick  into  the  healing  mnd,  the  .loper  prince  did  right  to 
follow,  or,  mayhap,  they,  in  their  excessive  fondness  for  the  hot 
Mater,  would  all  have  perished. 

'*  In  ancient  timc«,  the  valley  of  the  Avon  was  a  favourite  pas- 
ture ground.  How  beautiful,  even  now,  nre  its  hanging  hilb,  its 
downs,  and  well-elothed  pastures,  where  the  humble  daisy  causes 
each  verdant  mead  to  seem  as  though  it  were  a  galaxy  of  cirth- 
bom  stars !  Its  busy  crowd  can  never  spoil  these  beauties  of  its 
landscape;  and  though  Mount  Beacon,  with  Bcechcn  Cliff  and 
Bathvtick  Hill,  be  studded  with  the  dwellings  of  its  citizens,  it  has, 
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And  ever  wUl  liftve,  that  endless  variety  of  rural  beauties  which 
makes  it,  as  a  whole,  the  most  fkvoared  city  in  the  world. 

"  Ix't  us  pause  to  contrast  its  present  state  with  its  appearance 
to  the  wearjr  Eoman  soldier,  who,  leaving  the  ancient  fosse-way, 
IS  tracking  his  course  to  join  the  camp,  which,  with  its  walled 
enclosure,  formed  the  infant  city,  the  unfortunate  Caractacns  hav. 
ing  fled  before  the  legions  of  Claudins  Caesar.  He  would  look 
down  from  Mons  Badonca,  which  now  we  call  Beacon  Hill,  on  the 
spot  where  the  Abbey — "  Lanthorn  of  England,"  as  it  has  been 
aptly  named,  from  its  lightness  and  beauty — now  stands,  he  would 
behold  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  of  which  such  interesting  memo- 
rials arc  still  preserved;  thence,  stretching  southwards  to  the 
river,  the  parallel  streets  of  the  camp,  its  walls,  and  arching  gate- 
ways ;  beyond  the  stream,  Beechen  Cliff,  a  name  which  readily 
recalls  its  ancient  aspect ;  then  Widcombe,  and  Lynoombe,  with 
its  shining  brook;  far  on,  Coombedown,  with  Ckvertou  and 
Farlcigh ;  westward  the  cove-shaped  barrow  of  English-combe, 
with  ranges  rising  one  behind  the  other,  until  the  view  is  lost  in 
distant  verdure ;  the  river  winding  through  the  vale,  below  the 
pine-clad  eminence  on  whieh  he  stands,  sparkling  as  with  a  thou- 
band  diamonds  beneath  the  brightness  of  the  noonday  sun! 

"  What  mist  is  that  which  rises  near  Minerva's  Temple  ?  whence 
comes  it  P  From  those  healing  springs,  which  gave  to  Bath  its 
Roman  name  of  the  City  of  the  Waters  of  the  Sun." 

The  following  compliment  to  Edinburgh  makes  us  take 
more  kindly  to  the  book  of  Bath  than  otherwise  might  be  the 
case  : — 

"Bath,  pre-eminently  distinguished  for  the  variety  and  beauty 
of  its  suburban  walks,  and  surrounded  by  gently  sloping  eminences, 
presents  an  endless  succession  of  prospects;  every  bill  gives  us  a 
new  feature,  every  ramble  new  views;  whilst  its  iheltered  valleys, 
with  their  neat  cottages  clustering  around  the  village  churches, 
have  each  its  peculiar  beauty ;  and  although  Edinburgh  (the  mo- 
dern .\thfns  so  called,  not  from  any  vanity  of  its  citizens,  but  be- 
cause no  two  places  can  more  resemble  each  other  in  natural  fea- 
tures than  Edinburgh  and  Athens)  may  dispute  its  claim  to  gran- 
deur and  magnificence,  boasting  of  its  sea  view,  its  towering  heights, 
und  distant  mountains,  with  its  picturesque  old  town,  and  ancient 
castle,  Bath  may  feel  proud  of  its  verdant  downs,  its  noble  crescents, 
and  its  cultivated  coombs — the  taste  of  its  citizens  in  bringing 
forth  the  beauties  of  the  landscape,  by  the  laying  out  of  public 
walks  and  noble  streets,  combining  the  splendid  with  the  healthful, 
and  all  the  convenience  of  domestic  life.  In  truth,  the  localities 
are  so  distinct  in  their  features,  that  oontmst,  and  not  comparison, 
is  required;  so  that  I,  who  have  rambled  into  every  nook  and  dell 
around  both  cities,  must  leave  them,  like  rival  beauties,  bland  and 
brunette,  with  admiration,  and  wonder  why  Uiey  should  be — 
'  Both  90  unlike,  yet  both  so  beautiful."' 

Gratitnde  will  induoe  all  our  Edinburgh  friends  who  visit 
Bath  to  carry  with  them  a  copy  of  the  **  Rambler/*  and  they 
will  find  out  assuredly  that  rirtue  is  thus  its  own  reward. 

Jone8*i  €hxide  to  Norway.     London :  Longman  &  Co. 

A  rniEXD  of  onrs  called  on  ua  one  day  in  the  last  week  of 
August,  and  told  us  very  coolly,  "  I  am  going  off  on  a  tour  to 
Norway."  We  hinted  that  the  season  was  now  late,  but  he 
assured  us  that  this  was  a  mistake.  We  spoke  of  perils  by 
tbo  way  of  ITamburgh,  blockades,  impressments,  and  the 
probability  of  being  caught  in  a  battle  ;  but  he  would  go,  and 
is  now  doubtless  out  of  Copenhngan  on  his  route  to  Chris- 
tiana. Others  may  follow  his  example,  and  therefore  wo 
mention  the  existence  of  "  Jones's  Guide,"  which,  addressed 
to  anglers,  may  be  useful  to  other  men.  Mr.  Jones  assures 
us  that  Norway  furnishes  the  finest  angling  in  the  world  ; 
and  that  does  not  seem  improbable,  for  the  subjoined  extract 
leads  us  to  suppose  that  it  is  also  the  dearest : — 

"  The  trip  to  Norway,  to  be  accomplished  with  any  degree  of 
comfort)  involves  a  considerable  outlay.  We  shonM  not  advise 
any  one  to  attempt  the  journey,  unless  he  took  with  him  from  a 
hindred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  This  is  the  minimum  of 
travelling  capital ;  and  if  another  fifty  were  added,  that  most  galling 
of  all  observances,  self-denial,  need  not  to  be  practised.  We  know 
not  of  an  infliction  more  painfiil  and  humiliating  than  to  be  forced 


to  calcuhite  the  balance  in  hand,  or  the  amount  st  ose's  bankm^ 
while  changing  a  note  or  cheque  for  the  purpose  of  a  oastifi  oV 
ject.  '  Can  I  afford  this  P'  or  *  Can  I  purchase  that?'  should  be 
expunged  from  the  questions  and  answers  in  a  t»TeIlert  note. 
book.  In  recommending  the  larger  sum,  we  beg  that  we  may  oat 
be  understood  as  advocating  eitravagancc  or  useless  eipendiloie ; 
we  merely  suggest  the  expediency  of  having  a  HUle  spare  cash  at 
the  bankers ;  for,  judging  by  ourselves,  such  a  neil-e^  tenda  to 
remove  all  apprehensions  of  being  short  of  capitsl  in  a  itnngt 
country ;  and  this  dread  being  completely  removed  bjr  the  certaistj 
of  a  surplus  to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  need,  supports  thesfinti, 
if  it  do  not  keep  us  in  good  health.'* 

This  estimate  must  be  modified  by  the  time  that  the  tooriit 
can  spare  to  Norway.  If  he  intends  to  reside  there  for  ttreliv 
months,  he  may  spend  his  money ;  but  for  a  journey  of  tvo 
months  from  home,  the  sum  named  is  extravafaot.  The 
tourist  may  get  on  remarkably  well  in  Norway,  we  bolicre, 
for  ten  shillings  per  day ;  but  if  be  knows  the  language,  lis 
can  live  far  cheaper — in  fact  for  a  trifle,  and  fare  sumptn- 
ously.  The  expenses  of  the  main  journey  out  and  in,  can  be 
known  to  a  crown-pfece  or  half-a-?overoign  before  he  starti^ 
"  Jones's  Guide'*  is,  we  think,  disfigured  by  the  recomiofa. 
dation  of  individual  tradesmen's  water-proof  goods,  fishia; 
tackle,  and  preserved  meats.  We  entertained,  at  one  tiisf, 
ft  suspicion  that  three  or  four  traders  had  got  up  the  book  n 
an  ingenious  method  of  advertising.  Whatorer  is  to  be 
bought  in  this  country,  tourists  ean  find  without  instraetiocL 
The  author  of  the  **  Guide*'  recommends  the  route  by  Ham- 
burgh, of  which  he  says — 

"  Hamburgh  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  charniii»i 
city,  and  the  traveller,  if  he  bare  a  day  or  two  to  spsre.  will 
have  no  reason  to  repent  havinfr  devoted  them  to  eiplenit* 
the  various  objects  of  interest  within  and  without  its  wslU. 
One  of  the  principsl  extra-mur.il  beauties  is  the  rivrr  Aker. 
which  forms  itself  into  a  splendid  lake  above  the  town.  Tbm 
are  two  divisions  of  this  inafrnificenc  sheet  of  water ;  Ike  ea» 
called  the  outer,  and  the  other  the  inner  Alster.  Oo  t^ 
borders  of  the  latter,  which  is  only  separated  from  the  krtm 
by  a  narrow  ohannel.  over  yhiob  is  an  omanental  a«<h.  tW 
are  broad  gravelled  walks,  used  as  a  promenade  by  the  vonb; 
Hamburghers  and  tbeir  families.  Here  all  classes  tonT^;:*^ 
when  the  eveninjFs  are  fine,  and  after  the  basinets  of  the  •''? 
isconcluded;  and  a  more  attractive  spot  for  this  asieesUi 
relaxation  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  city  in  the  worid." 

From  Hamburgh  to  Kiel,  per  railway,  thence  per  ite^ 
to  Copenhagen,  a  voyage  that  costs  twentj-eight  shillJiijs. 
and  occupies  sixteen  to  eighteen  hours  most  agreeably  t« 
those  who  stop  on  deck  ;  for,  says  Mr.  Jones — 

"  Ou  stretching  out  from  the  bay  (of  Kiel),  the  view « 
all  sides  is  enchantinff  in  the  extreme,  and  the  clasten  ef 
islands  with  which  the  broad  expanse  of  water  is  dotted  s"!^ 
in  no  slight  degree  to  this  marine  landscape.  A  mote  miei 
scene  it  is  impossible  to  conoeive ;  and  the  Dnoish  isUaA^'sf 
Laaland,  Falster,  Moen,  and  other  minor  groups,  tliKC^^ 
the  narrow  channels,  between  each  of  which  the  steria-h"** 
glides,  afford  ihe  lovers  of  the  pictureeqae  a  treat  of  ^ 
highest  order." 

'fbc  ' '  Guide ' '  is  loud  in  praise  of  Copenbftgea,  its  beastisi. 
and  the  hospitality  of  its  merchants.  AU  EDgltshmfli  Ks<t 
a  natural  and  kindly  feeling  towaitls  the  Danes,  which.  Dt(> 
withstanding  our  severe  attacks  upon  the  Danish  fleet  aei 
the  metropolis  of  that  brave  little  kingdom,  is  fhlfy  rrrip>«- 
catcd.  The  voyage  per  steam  from  tho  eapital  of  P*** 
mark  to  the  capital  of  Norway  occupies  forty-five  to  forty 
eight  hours,  including  a  stoppage  of  three  to  four  hoon  d  ' 
Gothenborg,  and  another  of  fire  or  six  ho«n  at  Sandefjer^ : 
so  that  the  time  on  the  water  is  not  more  than  fraei  thfrn* 
six  to  forty  hours.  The  **  Guide* '  is  enthusiastic  ia  his  descry 
tion  of  the  Norwegian  scenery  at  SandeQord  : — 

**It  is  Impossible  to  conceive  anvthxog  gnoder  in  wtoj 
than  this  diversified  view;  indeed,  the  scenery, the  » hi.:* • 
the  distance  between  Sandefjord  and  Cbfiitnoia.  is  s«T«*- 
singly  beautiflil,  and  the  six  or  ^ten  kom  oenpied  in  i.  • 
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tnosit  will  hvre  fled  unheeded— at  1ea%t  we  j^dgo  by  our 
ovn  experience*  while  oontemplating  the  eTPr-ch:iQffing  and 
MebiiDtin^  picture.  This  finale  to  the  voyage  will  leave  an 
iodelible  impression  on  the  tnTeUer*s  mind,  or  wo  are  muob 
mtaken." 

Cbriatiaaia  is  described  as  a  fine  oat-of-the-way  metropolis ; 
ind  the  Hotel  da  Nord  as  a  very  oomfortable  inn — a  matter 
tk»t  we  shall  endeavoor  to  remember  upon  our  first  visit  to 
Xorway.  The  fare  on  the  passage,  first  cabin  by  sea,  and 
first-class  carriages  by  land,  from  London  to  Ohristiania  i» 
IS  19b.  The  Norwegian  Government,  if  composed  of  wise 
men,  who  ooosulted  their  country's  interests,  would  remedy 
thii  obstacle  to  visiting  their  country.  It  is  half  the  money 
/or  the  voyage  to  New  York.  They  should  osUblish  during 
summer  a  weekly  steamer  between  Hull,  or  London,  and 
tbeir  capital.  They  would  find  the  speouUition  pay  them,  if 
not  directly,  yet  indirectly.  Christiania  is  described  as  beau- 
tifally  situated  at  the  head  of  the  fjord,  surrounded  by  a 
maltitnde  of  mountains,  containing  numerous  public  build- 
ings, of  course  in  the  Norwegian  size  and  style ;  but,  with 
all  these  advantages,  certainly  out  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Jones  favours  us  with  this  description  of  the  northern 
metropolis : — 

"If  the  city  of  Christiania  be  not  worthy  of  especial  notice 
on  the  score  of  gaiety,  or  the  animated  bustle  of  its  capacious 
hut  ii(-paved  streets,  the  site  on  which  it  stands  must  bo  ac- 
knowledged as  onrivalled.  The  surrounding  soen«ry,  when 
Ti«wi*d  from  any  one  of  the  eminences  in  the  neighbourhood, 
is  both  varied  and  strikingly  beautiful.  The  different  branches 
of  the  mi^^ifieent  fjord,  dotted  with  almost  countless  islets, 
the  neat  white  dwellings  fringinjr  its  shores,  and  the  vast  am- 
phitbestre  of  woo>i,  hill,  and  dale,  relieved  by  the  handsome 
T^lss  of  the  wealthy  merchants  and  those  high  in  oflSce,  pre- 
ienti  a  combination  of  effect  that  the  eye  loves  to  dwell  upon. 

"  The  puldie  bnildmgs  in  Christiania  cannot  boast  of  much 
architectural  beauty.  The  Museum,  the  University,  Stonh- 
injj  ( or  Farliament-house).  and  even  the  churches,  nre  far  from 
prrseoting  an  imposing  appearance.  The  newly-erected  RoynJ 
pt/.ice  may  be  ranked  as  the  vergr  humblest  of  regal  resi- 
deoces ;  io  fact,  it  is  hardly  superior,  in  appearance  or  desii;n. 
to  a  Kw>d-sized  barrack.  The  Theatre  and  Freemasons*  Hall 
in  o(  a  sonewbat  superior  order.  The  boniies  of  the  in 
>abitant9  are.  for  the  most  part,  conslrufted  of  wood,  and  are 
fancifully  pain  ted,  green,  blue,  and  yellow  being  tbe  prevailing 
colonn.  These  rainbow-tinted  dwellings  present  a  startling 
tppeirance  to  the  stranger  at  first,  and  it  takes  some  time  to 
reconcile  the  e^fe  to  these  baby-houses  on  a  large  scale.  The 
Muicnm  contaioa  some  costly  ancient  relics ;  these  curious 


golden  ornaments  will  well  repay  inspection ;  they  were  acei- 
uentally  discovered,  about  twenty  years  ago,  by  some  labourers 
who  were  digging  up  peat-moss  not  many  miles  from  the  city. 
It  is  conjectured  that  these  must  have  been  concealed  at  the 
period  when  Christianity  was  first  introduced  into  Norway. 

"  The  University  can  boast  of  a  very  tolerable  collection  ot 
volumes,  as  well  as  of  natural  history. 

**  ibe  Picture  Gallery  in  the  Storthing  House  is  not  yet 
completed.  Of  tbe  Theatre  we  cannot  speak,  as  it  never 
opens  until  September,  and  closes  in  March.  The  Norwe- 
gians, however,  are  passionately  food  of  theatricals,  and  are 
much  given  to  operatic  performances.  They  one  and  all  take 
delight  in  music." 

A  huge  portion  of  the  guide-book  is  devoted  to  angling  d^ 
tails^-more  interesting  to  those  who  carry  tbe  rod  and  bag 
than  others  who  are  not  concerned  In  that  amusement.  The 
details  will  be  useful  to  the  followers  of  the  gentle  craft, 
and  the  '*  fac  similes"  of  flies  that  will  best  delude  sahnon 
in  tbe  Norse  rivers  are  beautifully  exeontsd.  We  are  more 
interested  in  the  brief  description  of  the  little  northern  capi- 
tal of  Trondhjem. 

"  The  second  capital  of  Norway  mny  be  called  the  City  of 
the  North,  as  Christiania  is  of  the  South.  It  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  about  14.000  souls,  and  can  boast  of  a  very  antique 
cathedral,  where  their  kings  are  crowned— a  privilege  of  which 
the  natives  are  not  a  little  proud.  Trondhjem  is  defended  by 
a  fortification  on  a  rock  in  the  Fjord,  called  Munkolmen, 
which  is  deemed  by  tbe  inhabitants  as  all  but  impregnable. 
We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  one  of  our  fifty-gun  frigates 
might  cause  them  to  form  a  different  opinion.  The  city  may 
be  said  to  be  surrounded  by  tbe  Nid,  which  fiows  at  the  base 
of  its  walls.  We  fear  that  the  fishing  in  this  river  is  not  so 
good  as  it  has  been." 

The  Fiskum  Foss  is  the  Niagara  of  Norway,  and  Mr. 
Jones  thus  describes  it : — 

"At  Fiskum  is  the  celebrated  Foss  or  Fall ;  and  a  very 
maRniflcent  one  it  is.  This  truly  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
f.illin?from  a  perpendicular  height  of  IdO  feet,  adds  in  no  sli/fnt 
degree  to  the  sublimity  of  the  surrounding  soenery.  It  is 
justly  accounted  one  of  tbe  finest  Fosses  in  Norway :  and  wf 
ran  bear  testimony  to  its  grandeur  and  its  beauty.  We  know 
of  nothing  equal  to  it  in  the  country;  and  whether  viewed 
from  tho  rooky  precipice  above,  or  the  boat  beneath  the  fall, 
it  will  be  contemplated  with  mingled  feelings  of  astonishment 
and  delight." 

We  cannot  follow  the  author  through  the  details  of  his 
many  fishing  excursons,  which  seem  to  have  been  so  highly 
successful  that  other  anglers  will  be  tempted  to  follow  him 
by  the  lonely  fords  and  rivers  of  the  northern  land. 
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CLOSE  OF  THE  SESSION. 

The  Qoeeu,  it  is  said  upon  autbority,  will  embark 
t  Woolwich,  on  Saturday  the  2d  of  September,  on 
▼isit  to  Balmoral  Castle  in  Aberdeenshire,  or,  if 
BY  unforeseen  delay  should  occur,  on  Tuesday  the 
^.  We  conclude  from  these  arrangements  that 
arl lament  will  be  prorogued,  at  latest,  on  Monday 
ic  4th  curt. ,  when  will  close  one  of  the  longest  and 
lost  unsatisfactory  sessions  which  it  has  ever  been 
ir  lot  to  record.  In  the  midst  of  great  necessities, 
id  of  unparalleled  events,  the  British  Parliament 
^  been  little  better  than  an  idle  spectator.  It  as- 
niblcd  when  the  country  was  struggling  through 

Kvere  and  protracted  crisis  of  commercial  diffi- 
lUy,  and  though  to  devise  and  apply  a  remedy  was 
10  main  object  of  its  meeting,  nothing  has  been 
)nQ.  Ireland,  and  a  large  part  of  Scotland,  had 
ien  visited  witji  famine,  against  which  there  was 
und  to  be  no  protection  in  either  of  these  coun- 


tries,  except  a  system  of  extempore  and  ill-regn- 
lated  relief ;  and  yet,  nothing  has  been  done. 
France,  Prussia,  Italy,  and  Austria,  have  been 
reTolutionised,  and  the  principles  of  democracy 
established  on  the  ruins  of  despotism;  and  yet, 
though  the  worst  portions  of  the  population  at  home 
have  been  rioting,  and  threatening  the  most  violent 
proceedings,  nothing  has  been  attempted  to  save 
what  is  valuable  in  our  institutions  from  a  similar 
shock.  Currency  reform  has  been  burked  by  a  com- 
mittee of  bullionists,  whose  report  goes  in  the  teeth 
of  the  evidence.  The  Irish  Land  Bills  have  all  been 
abandoned,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sale  of  Encum- 
bered Estates  Bill ;  and  this  measure,  as  well  as  the 
Scotch  Law  of  Entail  Bill,  has  been  passed  in  such 
a  crippled  and  defective  state,  that  both  the  Irish  and 
Highland  peasantry  may  be  extirpated  by  famine 
long  before  they  can  exercise  the  smallest  influence 
upon  their  condition.  Mr.  Hume's  plan  of  parliamen- 
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tary  reform  has  been  rejected,  and  a  few  small  and 
vague  promiBes  from  Lord  John  Russell  thrown  out 
to  the  Radicals  instead.  A  sugar  bill  has  been 
carried,  which  is  admittedly  full  of  blunders,  and 
which  pleases  neither  the  free  traders  nor  the  West 
Indians.  Time  and  space  would  fail  us  to  enume- 
rate the  brood  of  smaller  measures  which  were 
brought  forth  with  exuberant  fertility,  and  have 
been  abandoned  with  deficient  affection.  The  Health 
of  Towns  Bill  alone,  of  all  the  popular  measures  pro- 
mised by  the  Ministry,  has  escaped  the  general 
massacre.  And  now,  at  the  close  of  the  first  month 
of  a  harrest  hitherto  anpropitious,  with  trade  still 
nnreyiyed,  commercial  men  still  in  straits,  labourers 
still  unemployed,  the  potato  disease  extending,  and 
bread  rising,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
just  brought  the  legislative  history  of  the  year  to  a 
congenial  close  by  predicting  an  excess  of  expendi- 
ture over  income  of  upwards  of  two  millions. 

Such  are  the  deeds,  misdeeds,  and  no-dceds  of  the 
session  of  1848.  Vf^e  cannot  suppose  that  the  most 
thorough  partisans  of  things  as  they  are  can  cast 
their  eyes  over  the  retrospect  with  any  degree  of  sa- 
tisfaction. We  need  not,  therefore,  increase  the 
pungency  of  meditations  sufficiently  galling.  We 
merely  ask  the  Whigs  if  they  imagine  that  things 
can  long  go  on  in  this  state  ?  Great  indulgence,  it 
is  said,  is  due  to  the  Government.  They  have  no 
majority  in  the  House,  no  party  in  or  out  of  Parlia- 
ment strong  enough  to  sustain  them  in  an  inde- 
pendent and  vigorous  course  of  policy.  Their  posi- 
tion, we  admity  is  one  of  weakness  and  embarrass 
ment ;  but  the  main  defect  of  the  Whigs,  we  fear,  is 
want  of  will.  A  Cabinet  of  able,  energetic,  and 
willing  servants  of  the  people  would  speedily,  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  this  and  other  countries, 
create  a  majority  and  a  party  for  themselves ;  and 
unless  Lord  John  and  his  colleagues  resolve,  during 
the  recess,  upon  a  bold  and  popular  policy,  regard- 
less of  the  present  state  of  parties  in  the  House,  and 
with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  voice  of  the  country,  it  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  reins  of  power  must  imme- 
diately drop  out  of  their  hands. 


CONTINENTAL  AFFAIRS. 
The  French  Republic  has  passed  another  month 
of  quietness,  and  tiie  result  is  manifested  in  a  con- 
siderable revival  of  trade,  particularly  in  the  pro- 
vinces. Some  slight  quarrels  have  been  produced  in 
Paris  by  the  reports  of  the  Commission  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  insurrections.  It  is 
seldom  that  the  internal  divisions  and  intrigues  of 
cabinets  are  laid  bare  before  the  world ;  and,  we 
think,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  first  Government 
of  the  Republic  has  been  subjected  to  so  severe  an 


ordeal.  The  utmost  diversity  of  purpose  and  senti- 
ment appears  to  have  distracted  the  counsels  of  the 
Provisional  Government ;  but  Ledru  RoUin,  Loais 
Blanc,  and  Caussidiere — particularly  the  two  last- 
are  the  only  men  criminally  implicated.  This  disa- 
greeable affair  is  likely  to  occasion  strange  seenes 
before  it  is  settled. 

The  position  of  affairs  in  Northen  Italy  has 
changed  greatly  since  the  beginning  of  last  month. 
Radetzky  has  retaken  Milan,  and  driven  Charies 
Albert  entirely  out  of  Lombardy.  The  population 
of  the  Italian  States  are  bitterly  disappointed  by 
this  turn  of  affairs,  and  great  efforts  are  being  made 
to  renew  the  war.  But  in  the  mesmtime  France 
and  England  have  offered  their  services  as  media- 
tors. Austria  is  said  to  be  not  unwilling  to  termi- 
nate hostilities,  though  she  should  abandon  part  of 
her  Italian  territory,  so  that  there  is  some  hope  of 
an  arrangement  mutually  satisfactory  being  efTectod 
without  further  bloodshed.  The  Emperor  has  re- 
turned to  Vienna,  and  has  issued  an  address,  in 
which  he  declares  his  cordial  determination  to  goTen 
in  conformity  with  the  now  order  of  things. 

Reports  have  been  circulated  within  the  last  fcv 
days,  of  a  revolution  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  tha 
flight  of  the  Emperor ;  but  in  any  other  year  th&B  | 
1848,  these  events  would  be  at  once  declared  irnpo.*-  | 
sible.  In  these  times  they  receive  a  credence,  ^hki 
false  rumours  of  the  same  kind  seldom  obtained  be- 
fore. 

The  war  between  Denmark  and  Germany,  though 
not  concluded,  is  almost  totally  inactive.  The  Arcb- 
duke  John,  in  his  capacity  as  Administrator  of  Ger- 
many, has  completed  the  formation  of  his  Ministry; 
but  great  contrariety  is  likely  to  exist  between  thi< 
new  authority  and  the  Executivo  Gt>vemmeot5  of 
the  indiridual  States.  In  these  circumstances  it  it 
surprising  that  the  Germans  wonld  embarrass  then- 
selves  by  this  petty  quarrel  with  the  Danes. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  prevailing  tendency 
to  peace.  The  foreign  policy  of  France  is  eaMj 
pacific.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  is  extremely  mode^ 
rate  and  conciliatory.  Austria,  though  a  oonqoeror, 
has  no  desire  to  prolong  the  war  with  Italy:  and  io 
this  country  the  anti-war  spirit  has  long  been  pre 
dominant,  and  was  never  more  so  than  at  pre- 
sent. On  all  sides  there  is  observable  an  extreme 
repugnance  to  embroil  the  kingdoms  in  war.  At  ik» 
former  period  could  Europe  have  passed  through  ^ 
great  political  changes  without  entailing  the  Meiir;t 
of  international  war.  This  abstinence  from  war  ii 
highly  creditable  to  the  moral  and  intollectQal  pro- 
gress of  Europe,  and  will  prove  favoarablo  to  indah 
try,  to  happiness,  and  to  the  permanenee  of  then* 
volutions. 


THE  RAILWAY  AND  JOINT-STOCK  BUSINESS  OF  THE  MONTH. 


TJndee  this  head  we  intend  in  future  to  place  before  onr 
readers  an  abstract  of  the  material  business  of  the  month,  relating 
to  Railway,  Banking,  and  Insanince  Companies,  so  that  those 
who  are  interested  in  such  undertalctngs  may  be  furnished  with  a 
useful  digest  of  information  for  purposes  -ot  reference — a  desidem- 


tnm  in  sneh  a  periodical  as  great  as  is  the  Boliticid  Bep*^ 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  public  ai&urs,  or  thelitcrsr?  Sk9 
ter  to  the  student  and  lover  of  books.     We  have  aoaaitxe-i  J 
record  with  a  month  in  whidi  newly  all  the  gnil  wiwff  <«• 
panies  hold  their  half-yearly  meetings;  aad,  tibo^bcr,  tke  ^ 
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necessarily  occupied  is  larger  tluin  will  be  the  case  on  ordinary  oc- 
casions, while  the  pressure  of  matter  arising  tlierefrom  excludes 
the  notice  of  joint-stock  companies  other  than  railways,  tiU  the 
next  number.  By  that  time,  arrangements  will  be  fully  completed 
for  supplying  an  abstract  of  the  business  of  banking  and  insurance 
comfMuiies  in  the  same  manner  as  railways,  so  that  the  progress  of 
the  whole  joint-stock  interest  of  the  empire — ^now  a  gigantic  and 
rapidly-growing  power — may  be  registered  in  a  form  easy  of  refer- 
e&oe,  and  presenting  all  the  essential  points  of  information  at  a 
glaooe.  In  the  following  digest  we  have  placed  the  dividend-pay- 
ing Unes  first,  and  the  lines  in  progress  or  winding  up  after;  the 
other  information  not  ranging  under  these  two  heads  following 
last:— 

KiOlWATS  IN  OFEKATION,  AITD  PAtING  A  DIVIDEND  ON 
TRAFFIC  RECEIPTS. 
Kauial  and  Wmdermere  SaUway.—On  the  31st  of  July,  the 
statuiary  half-yearly  meeting  was  held  at  Kendal,  which  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  very  stormy.  The  report  submitted  showed 
the  receipts  of  the  half  year  to  be  L.3,G56;  while  the  working  ex- 
penses were  LJJ,490,  to  wliich  was  added  the  interest  on  debt,  L.94^, 
leaving  but  a  net  balance  of  L.218.  The  working  expenses,  07 
per  cent,  on  the  receipts,  excited  strong  animadversion.  A  propo- 
sition to  raise  L.50,000,  by  an  issue  of  7i  per  cent,  preference 
stock,  was  postponed  till  the  hoMing  of  an  adjourned  meeting. 

£a»i  LoMcasAire  BaUwatf. — The  proprietors  on  this  line  held 
their  half-yearly  meeting  at  Bury.  The  directors*  report  gave  uni- 
Tersal  satisfaction.  A  portion  only  of  the  Hue  has  been  opened, 
and  the  profit  on  such  portion  for  the  last  half-year  has  been 
L13,786.  The  remainder  of  the  line  will  be  completed  in  about 
fire  or  six  months.  A  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  was  declared  on  the 
quarter  shares  of  the  company. 

Sai/d  Helenas  Canai  and  Railway. — The  annual  report  of  the 
directors  of  this  line  exliibited  a  falling  ofl"  of  L.2,700,  principally 
in  the  coal  trafllc.  The  directors  had  thought  fit,  in  the  present 
embarrassed  state  of  the  money  market^  to  suspend  the  works  on 
two  of  their  branehes. 

WiUoHioum^  MomiHgtide^  and  Cdlneu  Bailteay. — At  the  ad- 
journed general  meeting  of  this  company,  held  on  the  2Sth  July, 
in  the  Black  Bull,  Glasgow,  a  dividend  of  IDs.  on  the  old  shares, 
tnd  5  per  cent,  on  the  colls  paid  np  on  new  stock,  was  declared. 

Pari*  and  Rouen  Railway. — ^The  half-yearly  meeting  of  tliis 
company  took  phice  in  Paris,  on  the  31st  of  July,  when  a  report, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract,  was  submitted  to  the  pro- 
prietors. The  directors  congratulated  them  on  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Government  scheme  of  repurchasing  the  railways  of  the  country, 
and  expressed  their  confident  hope  that  the  measure  then  proposed 
VGuld  not  be  again  revived  in  the  Chamber.  They  then  continue  : 
— ""  The  acts  of  devastation  and  of  incendiarism  committed  on  your 
line,  and  on  those  of  St.  Germain's  and  Havre,  had  converted  your 
line  into  a  tmnk  deprived  of  direct  communication  with  Paris  on 
the  one  side,  and  with  Havre  on  the  other.  It  was  the  almost 
t^ital  suppression  of  the  transport  of  merchandise.  At  the  same 
tinie  commercial  transactions  wdre  at  a  stand  at  Havre ;  the  indus- 
trial movement  was  suspended  at  Bouen,  at  Elboeuf,  and  at  Lou- 
viers,  and  the  stagnation  extended  itself  throughout  all  the  manu- 
fciduring  towns  of  Lower  Normandy,  which  supplied  your  railway. 
At  Paris  consumption  was  diminished ;  the  destruction  of  credit 
{Hit  an  end  to  all  speculation,  the  supplies  of  prodnce  of  the  first 
necessity  were  aensibly  reduced.  If  we  pass  from  things  to  per- 
sons, the  same  canses  inlluenced  the  passenger  trafiic.  There  were 
DO  longer  any  journeys  on  business,  and  still  less  those  of  pleasure. 
Necessity  alone  brought  us  a  few  straggling  passengers,  whose 
general  poverty  was  but  too  apparent."  The  report  then  refers  to 
the  embarraaaed  state  of  the  company's  finances,  consequent  upon 
the  Revolulion  of  Pebmary,  and  the  belief  of  the  directors,  tliat 
if  the  State  would  grant  an  indemnity  of  1,500,000  francs,  for  the 
direct  and  indirect  damage  done  to  the  railway,  and  another  sum 
^  1,500,000  francs  by  way  of  loan,  to  be  repaid  with  interest, 
**  their  engagements  might  be  fulfilled,  their  floating  debt  extin- 
pnished,  and  their  services  fully  secured."  The  expense  for  main- 
taining the  way,  and  other  charges,  had  been  3,382,039  f.  60c. ; 
the  receipts,  2,846,884f.  80c.,  leaving  an  excess  of  receipts  over 
eipenditnre  of  504,845  f.  30c. ;  and  adding  profits  from  various 
sources,  69,171f.  80c.,  and  488f,  30c.  balance  from  hist  luOf-year, 
the  total  profit  mooonted  to  03*,000f,  30c.,  or  8f.  30c,  per  »hare. 


The  report  concluded  by  proposing  a  dividend  fixed  at  8f.  80c., 
regulated  by  an  acknowledgment  bearing  5  per  cent,  iuterest. 
This  report,  as  might  be  expected,  was  received  with  ever)'  mark 
of  satisfiaction,  the  most  sanguine  never  having  for  a  moment  con- 
templated a  dividend  of  any  kind,  in  consequence  of  the  great  loss 
sustained  by  the  injury  done  to  the  railway. 

London^  Brighton^  and  South  Coast  Railway. — The  opposition 
which  has  been  so  long  and  perseveringly  oontinned  against  the 
directors  of  this  company,  by  Mr.  Hewett  Da\is,  Mr.  Alderman 
Wilson,  and  a  few  more  of  the  dissatisfied  proprietors,  received  a 
severe  check  at  the  general  meeting,  wliich  was  held  on  the  18th 
of  August.  The  dissentients  had  held  a  preliminary  gathering  of 
their  friends  about  a  fortnight  before,  and  sundry  long  speeches 
having  been  made,  and  divers  weighty  charges  conjured  up  against 
the  unfortunate  chairman,  and  some  of  the  more  active  of  the 
directors,  they  pledged  themselves  not  to  lay  aside  their  armour 
until  they  had  forced  the  "  constituted  authorities"  to  abdicate, 
and  elected  into  their  places  men  willing  aud  able  to  conduct  the 
affairs  of  the  company  anght;  to  wit,  the  dissentients  themselves. 
But  alas  for  honesty.  The  charges  then  made  with  such  eflfect, 
because  unanswered,  had  lo^t  their  power  when  examined  and  re- 
plied to.  Too  frequently  is  it  the  case,  that  gentlemen,  after  devot- 
ing their  time  aud  talents  to  further  the  interests  of  railway  pro- 
prietors, are  rewarded  with  ingratitude  and  reproach ;  but  in  this 
case  it  must  be  gratifying-  to  the  chairman  and  directors  of  the 
company,  that  the  redoubted  Mr.  Hewett  Davis  was  only  nipported 
in  his  vote  of  "  no  confidence"  by  only  five  or  six,  while,  witli  an 
unanimity  but  seldom  seen  at  railway  meetings,  the  whole  of  the 
proprietors  (with  the  miserable  exception  already  mentioned)  held 
up  their  hands  for  the  original  motion.  They  deserve  this  mark 
of  confidence,  for,  as  shown  by  the  report  submitted  to  the  meet- 
ing, their  management  of  the  line  has  been  vexy  snecessfnl.  The 
gross  earnings  for  the  half-year,  L.204,334  4s.  lid.,  shows  an 
increase  over  the  corresponding  half-year  of  1847,  of  L.21,335. 
They  have  also  effected  an  advantageous  agreement  with  the  South- 
Eastem  Company,  which  will  be  many  thousands  per  annum  saved 
to  the  company.  After  deducting  the  working  expenses,  a  nett 
amount  remains  for  dividend,  interest  on  loan,  capital,  &c.,  of 
L.  110,550  lis.  lOd.  The  kte  chairman's  place  haa  been  supplied 
by  Mr.  Samuel  Laing,  whose  long  connection  with  the  Railway 
Board  renders  him  eminently  qualified  for  the  oflice. 

Munchester.SltfffielJ.aHd  UitcolMhire  Railway. — ^The  half-yearly 
meeting  of  this  company,  which  was  held  at  Sheffield,  on  the  9th 
of  August,  proved  a  satisfactory  one ;  for  although  the  increasa 
in  the  traffic  was,  owing  to  the  great  depression  of  trade  in  the 
districts  which  the  line  traverses,  not  great,  still  the  directors  were 
enabled  to  recommend  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  Sheffield 
and  Mancliestcr  L.lOO  shares,  and  1\  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the 
No.  1  Quarters.  The  Earl  of  Yarborough,  in  moving  the  adop- 
tion of  the  report,  referred  to  the  proposed  docks  at  Great  Grimihy, 
and  the  intention  of  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  to  honour 
the  company  by  laying  the  foundation  stone.  The  letter  in  which 
his  Royal  Highness  communicatea  his  intention  is  honourable  to 
all  parties: — 

«  Osborne,  August  3, 1848] 
"  My  Dear  Lord  Yarborough, — His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Al- 
bert having  become  convinced,  by  inquiries,  that  the  projected 
docks  at  Great  Grimsby  are  likely  not  only  to  become  of  consider- 
able  national  importance,  but  also  to  afford  a  very  denraUe  lefoge 
to  the  shipping  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  England,  haa  authorised 
me  to  communicate  to  you  his  Royal  Highness's  consent  to  lay  the 
first  stone  of  the  contempUted  buildings. 

"  His  Royal  Highness  understands  that  the  works  will  be  in  a 
proper  state  of  forwardness  for  this  ceremony  to  take  place  in  the 
month  of  October ;  and  I  shall  be  happy,  when  tiie  time  approaohes, 
to  communicate  with  yon  as  to  the  particular  day  that  may  be  most 
convenient. — Sincerely  yours,  "  C.  B.  Phipps.** 

Lancaster  and  Carlisle  Railway. — ^Equally  satisfiactory  has  been 
the  report  of  the  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  directors,  read  at  the 
general  half-yearly  meeting,  held  on  the  4ih  August,  at  Lancaster. 
They  state  that — *'  Since  the  opening  of  the  entire  Cahnloniaa 
line,  in  February  last,  the  weekly  returns  show  a  progressive  in- 
crease of  traffic,  which,  in  the  month  of  July,  1848,  as  compared 
with  July,  1847,  amounted  to  44  per  cent.,  the  month's  gross  re- 
ceipts in  1848  having  been  L.9,616,  and  in  1847  only  L.6,679. 
This  increase  has  been  greater  in  the  passenger  department  than  in 
that  of  goods  and  cattle;  and,  from  this  circumstance,  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  inferred,  that  a  Isurgi:  aud  increasing  revcuue  from  paa« 
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aengen  may,  under  idLoonditioDS  of  trade,  be  calculated  upon; 
whilst  there  will  probably  be  an  equally  enconraging,  or  at  least  a 
considerable  improTemeTit  in  the  revenue  arising  from  the  convey- 
ance of  goods  and  cattle,  whenever  the  mercantile  world  shall  be 
restored  ixi  an  ordinary  state  of  prosperity."  A  dividend  was  re- 
commended to  be  divided  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent. 

SoufA  Forhhirtf  Doneatter,  and  Goole  Railmry. — This  company 
held  its  half-yearly  general  meeting  at  the  London  Tavern  on  the 
11th  Angnst.  Edmund  Benison,  Esq.,  in  the  absence  of  Lord 
Mlianieliffe,  occupied  the  chair.  The  prospects  of  this  line  are 
encouraging.  The  coal  trade  of  South  Yorkshire  will  of  itself  form 
a  heavy  item  in  the  receipts,  provided  the  diarges  for  conveyance 
he  reasonable,  while  the  tolls  upon  the  Dun  navigation  would  an- 
BuaDy  furnish  of  themselves  a  three-per-cent.  interest  on  the  capital 
of  the  railway.  The  last  half-year  exhibits  an  increase  in  the  re- 
ceipts, and  the  report  recommended  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent,  in 
ooEsequenoe. 

East  Lmcolnakire  Railwty. — ^The  shareholders  in  this  line  were 
gratified  to  hear,  at  their  half-yearly  meeting,  which  was  held  on 
the  llth,  that  the  whole  line  will  be  opened  some  time  in  Septem- 
ber, and  that  the  Great  Northern  Eailway's  guarantee  of  6  per 
cent,  comes  into  operation  in  October. 

LmdoK  and  Nortk-Wettem  Railway. — ^The  half-yearly  meeting 
of  this  giant  company  is  always  looked  forward  to  with  interest 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  railway  undertakings;  but  a  farther 
element  of  interest  was  added  in  the  meeting  of  the  1 1th  August, 
in  consequence  of  the  misunderstanding  between  the  superintendent 
of  the  locomotive  department  and  the  engine-drivers  and  firemen 
under  his  controL  This  quarrel,  which,  under  ordinary  circum- 
ftanoes,  would  be  thought  unworlhy  of  public  notice,  has,  in  con- 
nection with  the  safety  of  the  line,  assumed  an  importance  of  the 
very  highest  character.  It  was,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  a 
full  explanation  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  this  unfortunate 
rapture,  aa  well  as  the  means  taken  by  the  directors  to  supply  the 
places  of  the  suspended  engine-drivers,  would  have  been  stated  to 
the  meeting.  In  this  expectation  the  proprietors  were  not  disap- 
pointed, although  it  may  be  that  the  explanation  was  not  so  full, 
perhaps  not  so  satisfactory,  as  might  have  been  desired.  The 
report  itself  makes  no  reference  to  the  question  in  dispute ;  but 
the  chairman  (Mr.  Glyn),  after  slightly  adverting  to  the  sub- 
ject in  his  opening  address,  entered  somewhat  more  fully  into 
the  subject.  In  reply  to  questions  from  Mr.  Erie,  another  of  the 
proprietors,  Mr.  Glyn  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  "  he  was  glad 
the  hon.  proprietor  had  alluded  to  a  subject  upon  which  he  had 
abstained  from  enlarging  in  his  opening  remarks,  not  wishing  to 
bring  the  case  too  strongly  against  the  body  of  men  referred  to. 
He  would  tell  the  hon.  proprietor  that,  so  fi&r  from  the  wages  of 
the  engine-drivers  having  been  diminished,  they  had,  upon  an  ave- 
rage, been  increased,  and  that  very  recently.  It  was  not  upon  the 
question  of  payment  that  the  dispute  had  arisen,  and  the  men 
would  say  so  themselves;  but  it  was  purely  a  question  between 
themselves  and  the  superintendent  upon  which  they  were  now  at 
issue;  and  he  (Mr.  Glyn)  would  say,  if  they  had  an  able,  active, 
and  intelligent  officer,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  executive  to  stand  by 
that  officer  (loud  cheers),  when  they  knew  that  there  was  no  sub- 
stmtial  ground  of  grievance.**  And  again — "  I  am  very  glad  you 
have  given  me  an  opportunity  of  alluding  to  that  subject.  The  ar- 
nagemcnt  under  whidi  the  engine-drivers  are  now  working  is  one 
of  clastificatioa;  and  it  is  right  to  stale,  the  attention  of  the  lo- 
comotive oonmittee  had  been  called  to  that  plan  by  the  engine- 
driven  tfaemaelvea.  There  are  several  dasaes — at  Ss.  a^y,  7s.  6d., 
7s.,  6s.  6d.,  ds.,  and  5s.  6d.  per  day ;  and  the  intention  of  the  regu- 
lation, I  repeat  here,  in  the  presence  of  yon  all,  is,  that  the  system 
of  rotation  (except,  of  course,  when  a  man  is  proved  incompetent) 
trill  be  naifondy  followed  between  these  daases:  that  is,  when  a 
weaney  occars  in  one  daas,  the  roCatiott  wi)l  foUow  from  the  senior 
ana  in  the  lower  daas.  It  is  not  our  iatentioo,  in  availing  oar- 
adves  of  tbe  principle  of  dasBification,  to  redaoe  the  wages  lower 
than  they  are  at  the  present  time.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  aware 
that  we  are  paying  higher  than  on  some  other  lines;  but,  I 
repeat,  it  was  not  our  iateation  to  reduce  that  dass  of  men,  to 
whom  we  fed  we  owe  a  good  deal,  and  which,  up  to  the  present 
time,  their  conduct  has  merited.  VTe  had  no  intention  of  re- 
ducing them;  the  dassification  was  for  a  totally  different  object.*' 
The  report  exhibits  no  great  improvement  in  the  traffic  of  the 
line;  but  a  considerable  saving  has  been  effected  by  the  eco- 
Jiomical  labours  of  the  management.  The  directors  recommend  a 
dividend  of  L.3  10s.  per  cent,  for  the  six  months,  out  of  the  dis- 
porahte  Attn  of  L.566,056  lis,  4d,  lA  their  hands]  thu  carrying  a 


balance  of  L.44,338  lis.  8d.  to  next  half-year's  aeeooat  The  si- 
dress  of  the  chairman  was  prindpolly  confined  to  a  rrfrta^a  o( 
the  statement,  contained  in  a  ktdy  pablished  paapUet^  catHkd 
Bubbles  of  the  Age,**  written,  as  was  alleged,  at  the  desire  dl  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which,  as  fjsr  as  the  attaek  or  defe&cc 
was  concerned,  might,  with  great  propriety,  have  been  left  to  siMp 
with  all  the  Capulets.  As  a  matter  of  commerrial  cariosity,  ve 
may  mention,  that  the  capital  of  the  omnpaay,  froa  all  ssmii, 
isL.23,3Sl,24ol0s.  lOd. 

Oreai  Northern  Railway. — ^Not  the  least  stomy  saxngthc  aert- 
mgs  of  the  month  has  been  the  half-yearly  meeting  <tf  this  eo» 
pany,  hdd  at  the  London  Tavern,  on  the  12th  of  Angast.  TIk 
report  having  briefly  slated  the  progress  the  works  were  askja^ 
and  a  new  arrangement  of  shares  oontemplated  by  the  dinetori, 
then  proceeded  to  detail  the  various  items  in  the  receipt  sad  ei- 
penditure  accounts,  some  of  the  latter  of  which  attracted  no  nail 
amount  of  animadversion,  on  account  of  their  extravagaatt.  Imn- 
tually,  directors  and  shareholders  patdied  op  a  hoOow  pesos  -,  sad, 
after  mutual  bandying  of  complimenta,  they  separated.  The  siiii 
of  the  company,  if  not  so  prosperous  as  its  best  frieids  might  vi>\ 
are,  still,  not  so  gloomy  as  to  tend  to  any  very  serious  apprriiessiois 
of  permanent  loss. 

Eattfm  Onmtiet  Railway. — This  line,  since  the  aooesson  d  Ir. 
George  Hudson  to  the  office  of  chsirmaa,  has  maintained  it«  por- 
tion, if  it  has  not  exhibited  any  very  rapid  iraprovement ;  bat  cm 
that,  in  these  times,  is  a  matter  of  satisfiution  to  the  shaiehoUm. 
since  they  had  been  last  year  promised  10  per  cent  upon  their  is* 
vestment,  and  received  only  4i,  and  this  year  has  not  added  to  ibe 
sum.  The  stock,  &c.,  is,  however,  in  good  vrorking  eoaditioD ;  ssd 
the  responsibilities,  which  pressed  so  heavily  some  time  ago,  an 
being  paid  off. 

Soulk-Eattem  Railway. — ^Perhaps  the  most  nnaaimonf  meetift; 
held  during  these  last  two  months  was  that  in  which  the  dnretor 
of  the  Sottth-Eastem  met  thdr  shareholders.  For  a  very  knj  tine 
it  had  been  prophesied  that  this  company  could  never  be  tseorv- 
fuliy  managed,  and  never  has  prophecy  been  more  compleidT  dh- 
proved.  Owing  to  the  indefiitigable  exertions  of  Mr.  Macfngw. 
assisted  by  his  able  associates,  the  whole  of  the  ondertakingis  «it!< 
which  the  South-Eastem  has  connected  itself  have  tnnted  or 
prosperously ;  and  now  the  great  probabiU^  ia,  that  this  oompK.'. 
if  not  the  very  first,  will  be  among  the  first  to  dose  their  cipt* 
account.  The  capital,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  def«t* 
chairman,  will  amount,  when  works  are  completed  and  hoods  ]v! 
off,  to,  in  round  numbers,  L.8,200,000. 

Oreai  Western  Railway. — ^This  great  company,  which  kai  bwi 
for  so  many  years  obliged  to  maintain  a  ruinous  contest  vt6  -^ 
two  great  rivals — ^the  London  and  North- Western,  and  tbeSoC^ 
Western  companies — has  again  divided  S^^  per  cent,  for  the  !s<. 
half-year.  The  chairman,  while  admitting  tiie  heavy  habihtin  4 
the  company,  aasured  the  shareholders  that  they  were  not  one- 
whelming;  and  although  the  present  depremon  in  taatsrai 
matters  had  affected  the  Great  Western,  in  common  tritb  tfb^ 
lines,  yet  their  increase,  if  not  large,  was,  to  some  extent  st  ktfi> 
encouraging.  Some  of  the  shareholders  expressed  a  fear,  vbi(^  ^* 
extensively  shared  in  by  other  persons  throoghoot  itnt^ti  ^ 
England,  that  the  dividend  declared  out  of  the  capital  is  too  )ftp< 
and  will  fall  with  a  stunning  effect  upon  the  fnture  propfic^'' 
The  half-yearly  meeting  was  hdd  at  Bristol  on  the  17th. 

Taff  Vale  Railway. — ^The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  propri»to» 
of  this  company  was  held  on  the  16th.  at  whidi  a  divideod  e(  \ 
per  cent,  (free  of  income-tax)  for  the  six  months,  oa  the  oriassl 
shares  of  L.126,  was  declared.  A  similar  dividead  on  the  qour 
and  L.10  shares  was  also  agreed  to,  and  L.7&0  carried  to  tb^  <r 
preciation  fund.  The  receipts  of  the  half-year  were  repie«Bt*dt 
have  been  a  small  increase  on  those  of  the  previoBs  oar,  oa  vb:^ 
the  chairman  did  not  fiul  to  congratulate  the  sharAokkri,  s»ec:- 
pared  with  the  depreciation  of  railway  property  dsevhere. 

Midland  Railway. — ^From  the  report  of  this  great  eompanT.  «^ 
mitted  to  the  half-yearly  meeting  of  proprietors,  held  st  IVrbr  « 
the  19th,  we  learn  that  affairs  present  a  more  flouri^uaf  sif^ 
than  was  apprehended.  The  reedpts  for  the  half-year  w 
L.507,170  16s.  8d.,  exceeding  the  correspoa&ig  period  of  is' 
year  1^  L.22,S09.  The  dispmable  balance,  after  wortiag  the  ^' 
was  L.195,460  8s.  lOd.  A  dividead  was  dedaral  to  the  Id&ostc: 
effect :— L.3  upon  each  L.100  of  the  Midland  CoosoliiiBted  »o^ 
L.8  upon  each  L.100  of  the  Consolidated  Prefamaie  Sbxk:  1- 
lOs.  per  share  on  the  Erewark  Valley  ^larca;  and  L9  fe^ 
upon  each  L.100  of  the  Consolidated  BinninglttmaadJ)CffhySe<'^ 
SevendbrMKhes  in  connection  vitfa  the  main  fiat  «m  rtiitt^  to  tt 
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in  npid  progress,  and  would  ahortly  be  opened.  The  meeting  was 
reiy  bamonioiiB  thronghoat.  In  reply  to  a  thareholder,  the  chair- 
■u  (Mr.  UidMB,  M.P.)  said  that,  while  he  enjoyed  their  oonfi. 
deuce,  be  had  no  intention  of  retiring. 

Nortkem  md  Sattem  RaUway. — ^At  the  half.yearly  meeting  of 
tbii  ooiopaay,  held  also  on  tiie  19th,  in  London,  the  proceedings 
yaaed  orer  quietly.  The  following  are  the  divideadB  declared  on 
tire  half-year:— Gnazanteed 5  per  cent,  aharea,  L.I  58.  eaeh,  L.50 
raid,  and  lesser  paynenta  in  the  same  proportion.  On  the  6  per 
eeit.  goannteed  aharea,  L.1  10a.  per  L.60,  and  ao  on  in  propor- 
tioB  ibr  lesser  paynenta.  These  dividends  were  in  conformity 
with  the  agreement  entered  into  with  the  £aatem  Conntiea  Com. 
paay,  whaeh  worked  the  line  and  guaranteed  the  atook  aa  ahore. 
Tb$  faahmea  left  o?er,  after  paying  the  difideada^  ww  L.2,203 
18s.  lOd. 

Leedi  md  Bradford  BaUway.—kt  the  half.yeariy  meeting  of 
Ous  eoDpaay,  held  at  Leeda,  on  the  18th,  the  following  atatement 
«f  aflairs  waa  anhmitted  :•— The  capital  aoeoont  ahowed  that  the 
mioes  paymenta  to  the  end  of  December,  1&47,  amounted  to 
LI,093,4a2  18a.  6d.,  and  that  the  payments  during  the  half.year 
odiBg  June  80, 1848,  were  L.84,2-29  Us.  6d.,  making  a  total  of 
LI,}  77,632  10s.  The  reeetpto  to  the  end  of  December,  1847, 
were  Ll,105,587  9s.  6d.  (incloding  calla,  L.8S7,755 ;  and  loans, 
U12,000);  and  daring  the  half.year  to  June  30, 1848,  L.6l,84S 
6i.  Ud.  (including  calls,  L.ll,6e5,  and  loans,  L.49,515),  learing  a 
balance  doe  to  the  bankera  of  L.10,196  I3a.  7d.  A  dividend  of 
^  per  ahare  (leaa  inoome-tax)  waa  declared.  The  remaining 
BBt^waed  portion  of  the  line  waa  stated  to  be  rapidly  approaehing 
it9  oompledoB. 

ffai  CmwMU  Bmhoaif. — ^The  half-yearly  meeting  of  thia  com- 
jaar  waa  held  in  London,  on  the  17th — Captain  Moorsom  in  the 
chair.  The  report  stated  that  '*  the  revenue  account  exhibited  an 
iacreaae  of  traffie,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of 
1^7,  in  goods  and  minerals,  of  8,510  tons;  in  paaaengera,  of 
6,2&1  penons ;  nnd  in  receipts,  of  L.177.  The  directors  repeat 
that  all  their  moeDt  investigi^ns  have  only  tended  to  confirm  the 
eoiiiidence  they  had  previously  expressed  in  the  sonnd  and  remu- 
nerative character  of  the  undertaking.  The  capital  account  to  the 
30th  of  June  showed  that  L.73,258  had  been  received,  exclusive 
of  the  Hayle  Baaway,  valued  at  L.127,9A0,  and  that  L.67,97d 
had  been  expended,  leaving  a  b^nee  of  L.5,282  in  cash.  The 
meone  aoeoont  for  the  half-year  ending  the  30th  of  June  stated 
that  L$,1S3  had  been  received,  and  L.5,716  expended,  hsaving  a 
profit  of  hSL,if\ly  of  which  L.1,070  went  for  interest  on  loan  and 
dehentuiea,  leaving  a  balance  of  L.1 ,346.  That  the  liabilities, 
alluded  to  in  the  last  report  as  being  then  L.16,000,  were  now  re- 
doced  to  a  total  of  L.6,000,  indnding  ontaUnding  interest  to  the 
proprietors.**  It  was  stated  that  *<  some  reductions  in  the  expenses 
had  been  made,  which,  without  impairing  the  eflficiency  of  the 
■t«ff,  would  tend  to  increase  the  nett  returns.  The  directors  ex- 
ported  that,  when  the  correct  position  of  the  company  waa  known, 
k  hu|^  amount  of  interest  wonld  be  taken  by  local  parties  and 
nthers  to  fiU  up  the  diminutions  in  the  share  list  caused  by  forfei- 
tvr.  Until  thia  was  done,  the  directors  did  not  deem  it  expedient 
0  eater  into  engagements  of  any  kind  which  should  involve  ex- 
pense upon  the  proprietors.  The  calls  already  made,  when  paid 
ip,  would  sufficiently  proride,  until  after  the  next  half-yearly 
ttfcting,  for  the  liatbilities  Ming  due.  The  results  of  the  edbrce- 
Bcnt  of  arrears  of  calls  had  been  aatiafiactory  to  the  Board,  without 
ressing  heavily  upon  individuala.  The  application  for  an  exten- 
ioa  of  time  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  completion  of  the  works 
'as  still  pending  the  consideration  of  the  Railway  Commiaaioners." 
Vark  and  North  Midland  Railway. — ^Tbe  half-yearly  meeting  of 
lis  important  suid  profitable  tributary  of  the  '*  Bailway  King"  was 
dd  at  Yoric  on  the  Slat.  Mr.  Hudson  presided.  The  report 
tbmitted  waa  of  a  very  favourable  character,  as  compared  with  most 
iher  companies  whose  meetings  have  been  held  during  the  month, 
he  total  reoeipta  for  the  half-year  were  L.214,494  13e.  2d.,  which, 
W  deducting  vrorking  expenses,  left  a  balance  of  L.  138,083  28. 
Id.  Out  td  this,  8  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  consolidated 
ock  of  the  coxnpaoy  was  dedared.  The  same  dividend  was  de- 
an^ on  the  East  and  West  Biding  shares.  The  hahuiee  left  in 
tnd  after  meeting  these  dividends,  and  paying  the  rent  of  the  Hull 
id  Selbyaod  the  HnllandBridUngton  lines,  would  be  L.184  2s.  Ud. 
York^  Newett^e^  and  Berwick  Bailioay. — On  the  same  day  and 
the  same  place  as  the  above,  the  half.yearly  meeting  of  this 
odrad  compaoy  was  held,  under  the  same  chairman.  The  balance 
reoeipta  on  the  half-year,  after  the  working  of  thia  lino,  was 
193^  3«.  &d.     Out  of  this  the  following  dindeods  were  de- 


clared:— 8  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  consolidated  stock,  and  on 
the  extenaion  shares  No.  1;  the  same  dividend  was  deelored  on 
the  Original  Newcastle  and  Berwick,  and  Newcastle  and  North 
Shields  shares;  and  5  peroent.  por  annnm  on  the  remaining  L.10 
North  Shidds  shares.  After  the  payment  of  these  dividends,  and 
the  rent  of  the  Great  North  of  England,  there  would  remain  a 
balanoe  of  L.34,650  6s.  6d.  The  traffic  of  the  past  half-year  was 
neariy  equal  to  the  ooneaponding  one  of  1847-— ^ua  presenting  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  many  other  railway  oompaniea.  Beaolutions 
were  agreed  to  to  lease  the  Hartlepool  Dock  and  Railway,  and  the 
Great  North  of  England  Bailway. 

HaU  ami  SMy  Sailm^.—Ai  the  half-yearly  meeting;  held  at 
Hull  oa  the  19th,  a  dividend  of  5  per  cent,  per  aonom  was  decbrad. 
The  balance  in  hand  for  the  half-year,  available  for  the  dividend, 
wasL.29,138. 

Hynai  VaOty  Railway.— Oo.  the  21st,  the  half-yevly  meeting 
of  this  company  was  hdd  in  London,  at  which  a  dividend  of  5  per 
cent,  per  ananm  waa  decUred.  The  dear  balanoe  oa  the  half- 
year  was  L.2,108  16s.  5d.  A  consideralAB  foiling  off  m  the  traffic 
had  taken  plaee,  on  account  oX.  one-faalf  d  the  fomaoes  in  Hynvi 
Valley  having  been  blown  oat. 

LmtdoH  and  BlaeiwaU  Railway. — ^The  faalf-yeaiiy  meeting  of 
this  company  vras  held  on  the  22d,  in  London.  The  dear  bahinee 
on  the  half-year's  reoeiptB  was  L.5,6i5,  out  of  which  Is.  6d.  per 
share  dividend  waa  declared. 

WkiUhat>en  Jwudion  Railway.— Tht  half-yeariy  nmcting  of  the 
company,  the  Eari  of  I<onsdale  in  the  ehair,  was  hdd  at  White- 
haven oa  the  22d.  The  attendance  waa  Teiy  foil.  A  dividend  of 
2s.  per  ahare  was  dedared.  A  coaaiderable  decrease  in  the  half- 
year'atraffiehadtakenplaoe.  TheieociptahadbeenL.4.51718a.lOid.; 
and  the  balanoe,  after  working  espenaea,  L.l,d03  11a.  0|d. 

GkuyoWf  Paisley,  Kiliaamocky  and  Ayr  Railway. — The  half- 
year^  meeting  of  this  oompaay  waa  held  at  Glasgow,  on  the  24th* 
The  report  ahowed  a  considerable  foiling  of  in  the  receipts  inpfo- 
portion  to  mileage  and  working  expenses,  thon^  this  may  in  some 
degree  be  attributed  to  the  opening  of  new  braBches  whose  traffic 
is  not  yet  derdoped.  The  deficiency,  as  oompared  with  the  eor^ 
rwponding  half-year  of  1847,  ww  L.9,793.  Got  of  the  bahmoe 
in  hand,  a  dividend  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  short  of  inoone  tax, 
was  declared.  At  the  same  meeting  it  was  agreed  to  iaaae  atock 
for  L.250,000  for  the  worka  of  the  Ghugow,  Damfriea,  and  Car- 
lisle Bailway ;  the  aharea  to  be  L.10  each,  and  aupplied  in  rate- 
able proportiona  to  holders  of  shares  in  the  two  oompaaieB,  the 
issue  being  L.10  to  eaoh  existing  L.120. 

BAILVAT8  IN  FBOGBESS,  ETC. 
The  Unerpoaly  Maatikuler,  and  NewcaHU  Jtmeiiom  Railway  ^-^ 
The  position  of  this  company  is  a  moat  anomftUma  one.  Three- 
fifths  of  the  proprietary,  oonsdons  of  the  worthleasaass  of  their 
liae,  and  desirous  of  receding  from  the  responsibiUty  of  complet- 
ing it,  promote  a  bill  in  Parliament  for  the  pupoae  of  diasolviiig 
the  company ;  and  a  committee  of  their  Lordships,  without  giving 
a  reason  for  their  decision,  reject  the  hill,  and  compd  the  anlncky 
sluireholders  to  prosecute  a  scheme  which  is  of  very  questionable 
public  utility,  and  whidi  alao,  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  can  never 
be  remunerative.  Thus  singulariy  situated,  the  directors  had  to 
meet  the  shaieholders,  and  to  explain — that  which  their  Ijordahips 
had  not  condescended  to  do — ^the  causes  which  led  to  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  bill.  The  adjourned  meeting,  which  was  held  on 
Thursday,  the  3d  August,  at  the  London  Tavern,  excited  there- 
fore uo  litUe  interest  among  those  whose  unhi^py  destiny  it  waa 
to  he  connected  with  the  company.  The  explanation  was  far 
from  satisfiMstory.  The  chairman,  Mr.  J.  B..  Wilson  Efraace,  after 
informing  the  meeting  of  the  non-suoeeaa  of  their  appUeation  in 
Parliament,  added,  that  the  directors  had  appointed  a  omnmittee 
for  the  purpose  "  of  considering  the  aflairs  of  the  oompaay,  and 
reporting  to  the  shareholdera  in  what  nmnner  the  funds  ooald  best 
be  hnabanded."  Hia  own  opinion  waa,  that  the  Uae  oa^  te  be 
made,  and  the  dedaion  of  the  committee  therefore,  although  it  had 
aurprised,  did  not  certainly  diaappoiat  him.  He  waa  aware  that 
this  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  mi^rity  of  the  shareholders.  They 
thought  that  this  was  not  the  time  to  raise  money  for  the  purpose 
of  making  railways,  and  in  that  opinion  he  also  coincided.  But 
the  evil  was  rendered  the  less  pressing,  as  the  railway  oommia- 
sioners  had  granted  them  an  extension  of  two  years  to  purchase 
hind  and  complete  the  worka.  He  asked  the  meeting  to  grant  the 
directors  time  to  consider  what  oourse  oaght  to  be  taken  by  them 
in  the  awkward  eircamatanoes  in  which  they  were  plaoed,  and  ho 
promised  that  they  would  endeaTour  to  wh^  wk  neamna  9^ 
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would  meet  the  approbatioii  of  the  proprietors.  The  half-yearly 
meeting  would  be  hdd  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  and  he  hoped 
to  be  i^le  then  to  explain  in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  views  of 
the  direetoTS.  Sach  was  in  substance  the  address  of  the  chair- 
man. It  contained  no  information — it  was  a  mere  petition  for 
time.  The  meeting  was  disappointed,  as  well  it  might,  and  Mr. 
Burchell  (a  director)  seeing  a  storm  gathering,  came  to  the  rescue 
of  his  leader.  Mr.  Burchell  had  advocated  the  dissolution  of  the 
company  while  they  had  funds  to  meet  all  their  engagements. 
He  was  satisfied  that  that  was  the  most  honest  and  straightforward 
course  they  could  adopt.  They  found  that  the  line  did  not  take 
with  the  public,  and  they  discovered,  somewhat  late,  no  doubt, 
"  that  it  was  not  of  that  intrinsic  value  which  would  render  it 
probable  that  it  might  be  carried  out  with  success.'*  Parliament 
viewed  the  matter  differently,  and  refused  to  relieve  them  from 
their  responsibility.  No  reasons  had  been  alleged,  but  he  (Mr. 
Burchell)  would  endeavour  to  surmise  them.  First,  then,  it  was 
urged,  that  a  parliamentary  contract  ought  not  to  be  lightly  broken. 
Again,  the  evidence  adduced  to  prove  the  wortlUessness  of  the  line 
was  meagre ;  and  lastly,  the  opinions  of  the  directors,  up  to  a  re- 
cent period,  were  in  favour  of  constructing  the  line.  He  presumed 
that  these  were  the  reasons  which  had  weighed  with  their  lord- 
ships. The  remainder  of  Mr.  Bnrchell's  speech  was  a  defience  of 
liimself  from  the  charge  of  ** jobbing**  in  shares.  Various  share- 
holders suggested  that  the  evidence  in  Parliament  should  be  print- 
ed and  circulated  amongst  the  proprietors,  but  ultimately  it  was 
agreed  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  discretion  of  the  directors.  A 
second  resolution  was  passed,  adjourning  the  meeting,  rim  die^ 
and  the  shareholders  having  so  satisfiictorily  aceompluM  noihing, 
separated  in  high  good  humour  with  their  directors  and  with  each 
other. 

Beadmff,  Gwld/ortlt  and  ReigaU  Raihcay. — The  half-yeariy 
meeting  of  this  company  was  hdd  on  Wednesday,  the  Sd  Angnst, 
and  the  statement  of  accounts  exhibited  met  with  the  cordial  ap- 
probation of  the  shareholders  present.  The  report  stated  that  the 
works  were  proceeding  satisfactorily,  and  the  line  would  be  opened 
at  no  distant  period.  The  South-Eostem  Company  guarantee  a 
dividend. 

MaUim  mid  Ih^UU  RaUw^.—Hhis  half-yeariy  meeting  of  the 
propriietoni  of  this  company  was  held  at  Malton  on  the  3 1st  of 
July,  presided  over  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Coppetthwaite,  in  the  absence 
of  Lord  Morpeth,  the  chairman.  It  was  reported  that  neariy  all 
the  line  from  Bnrdall  to  Dui&eld  was  completed,  and  could  be  used 
for  the  traffic  in  about  a  fortnight.  Since  the  rommenconent  of 
the  undertaking,  the  payments  made  had  been  L.  87,304  8s.;  of 
which  there  remained  a  balance  in  hand  of  L.  1,008  7s.  lOd.  Two 
caUs,  amounting  in  the  gross  to  about  L.  30,000,  are  to  be  made 
within  the  next  half  year. 

CoekerwotUh  and  Workim^m  Railwmf. — ^At  the  half-yearly  meet- 
ing, held  at  Cockermottth  July  28th,  it  was  stated  that  the  line 
was  nearly  ready  for  opening,  a  few  details  at  Workington  harbour 
only  remaining  incomplete.  Arrangements  were  made  for  an  ap* 
plication  to  Beuiiament  for  powers  to  create  fiother  capital. 

HMw,  SUm^brdf  and  Bhmmigkam  RaUwajf. — ^AoQording  to  the 
report  of  the  directors  of  this  company,  submitted  to  the  half-yearly 
meeting,  held  in  London  on  Monday  the  7th,  all  further  operations 
are  suspended  till  Beeember.  As  soon  as  the  line  can,  consistently 
with  the  progress  of  the  Oreat  Northern,  be  proceeded  with,  the 
works  will  be  resumed,  and  the  remaining  unpud  capital  called  up. 
The  amount  already  paid  on  shares  was  stated  to  be  L.61,648 
4s.  6d.,  and  the  expenditure  L.54i,348  10s. ;  leaving  a  balance  in 
handofL.7,2M14s.0d. 

Caveniry^  NrnteatoH,  Leieeder^  amd  Bimdngkam  Sailway. — ^The 
half-yearly  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  at  Birmingham  on 
Angnst  the  8th,  but  no  business  beyond  that  strictly  required  by 
the  statute  of  inoorpontion  was  transacted.  The  amount  of 
capital  in  hand  was  L.62,077,  with  which  it  was  stated  that  con- 
tracts would  be  entered  into  for  sleepers,  rails,  &c.,  so  that  the 
works  might  be  proceeded  with. 

NortMoM^iiom  md  BmUnay  BaUwtjf. — The  half-yearly  meeting 
of  this  company  was  convened  to  be  held  in  London  on  August 
the  12th,  but  a  sufficient  number  of  shardiolders  not  having  at- 
tended the  same,  it  was  adorned  ritu  die. 

Cork  and  Bmukm  Badway, — On  Angnst  9th,  the  statutory 
half-yeariy  meeting  of  this  company  took  pUu»  at  Cork,  Major 
N.  L.  Beamish  in  the  chair.  The  report  stated  that»  in  all  pro- 
bability, the  whole  line  would  be  ready  for  opening  by  the  next 
meeting  of  the  proprietors.  The  receipts,  up  to  the  30th  June, 
M  been  L.92,840  IBs.  8d.i  the  payments  L.88,358  198.  9d^ 


leaving  in  hand  L.4s581  18s.  lid.  L.10,000  additioaal,  itm 
said,  would  complete  half  the  works  on  the  liac^  whiA  eosld  thea 
be  opened  to  that  extent. 

BirmitigkaM,  Wblverkaa^daM,  amd  Siour  FdUf  RaUmay.—T^ 
half-yearly  meeting  was  hdd  in  Bimingfaam,  oa  Kondsy  the  14th. 
but  it  was  only  a  formal  meeting — ^this  line  is  leaied  to  tbe 
London  and  North-Westem  Bailway-,  and  effect  will  be  giTsato 
the  agreement  as  soon  as  the  Comnussioaen  of  Bailvays  in 
satisfied  that  the  terms  of  the  lease,  with  regard  to  the  psid^ip 
capital,  are  complied  with.  The  statement  of  aecounti  thomd  tbt 
L.650,605  18s.  2d.  had  been  received,  of  which  a  bahuioe  mmu^ 
in  hand  of  L.86,765  15s.  3d. ;  the  difference  had  been  esjwaded 
in  preliminary  expenses,  land,  and  compensation,  and  penuaot 
works. 

Bristol  and  South  WaUsJwdion  Anfa«y.— Tbehalf-jcailyiiNt. 
ing  took  place  at  Bristol  on  the  14th,  and  was  a  very  ^oomj  a&ir. 
The  report  represented  the  affairs  of  the  company  to  be  despente, 
and  that  it  being  impossible  to  go  on,  a  wind-up  ought  to  tab 
pkoe.  The  balance  in  hand  was  represented  to  be  only  L.9,3&S  1 X 
3d.,  and  the  sluireholders  had  refiised  to  pay  further  ealli— ihi- 
mately,  it  was  agreed  to  adopt  the  report,  and  caUa^wciBl  aieetins 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  a  wind-up. 

Newry,  Warrei^)oiM(,  and  Botfrevor  Bddlway, — ^The  hsIf-jodT 
meeting  of  this  company  was  held  in  Londoa,  on  the  l&tk.  it 
was  stated  that,  though  recent  events  in  Ireland  and  the  CostiDKi 
had  interfered  materially  with  the  progress  of  railway  worb,  th, 
nevertheless,  in  a  short  time,  the  line  would  be  ready  for  tn&r. 
The  sum  that  would  yet  be  required  to  complete  the  liae  U 
Warrenpoint  was  about  L^,000,  wliich,  in  addition  to  the  mtf 
to  be  raised  from  calls,  would,  it  was  believed,  be  easily  got  it 


Gtatgow,  Btmfrieiy  and  CaHide  Bailway. — The  bslf-Ttarir 
meeting  of  this  company  was  held  in  Glasgow,  on  Aognsttiie  Xltk, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  Qretna  and  Domfiics  seetioD  ef  tbf 
line  was  to  be  opened  on  the  23d;  the  other  portion  of  the  ncii 
was  rapidly  progressing;  the  estimated  capital  oC  the  confur. 
L.433,3S3  68. 8d.  had  been  expended ;  and  in  terns  of  the  sfRcvst 
with  the  (Hasgow,  Paisley,  Kihnamock,  and  Ayr  Bailway  Coaiisi*, 
the  Utter  would  provide  the  requisite  funds  so  for  as  to  tuMk  i\t 
company  to  exercise  their  borrowing  powers.  This  was  ia  tasx 
of  being  done,  by  the  creation  of  suek  an  aaaonnft  of  atiiiieU 
capital  by  the  Ayrshire  Company  as  wtonld,  when  k217»O0U  vu 
paid  np,  enable  the  borrowing  powers  to  be  exereised.  AfWr  ',if 
adoption  of  the  report,  the  meeting  was  made  tpeeial,  aad  thr  i- 
rectors  were  anthorised  to  raise,  by  mortgage,  11483,300,  w  ms 
as  one-half  of  the  share  capital  had  been  paid  vp. 

Cork  and  Waietford  Bailmay.—Ai  the  hatf-yeariy  Bsertn$  ^ 
the  shareholders  of  this  company,  held  on  Angiut  the  IStfa,  n  vu 
agreed  to  suspend  all  further  proceedings  for  a  half-year.  I^  ^ 
cash  statement  it  appeared  that  L.76,569  15a.  had  been  nm< 
of  which  a  balance  of  L.10,303  2s.  Sd.  remained  in  hand. 

Eareter,  Teoril,  and  DordM^r.— The  half-yeariy  neetiagoftbr 
company  was  held  in  London,  on  the  Slst.  The  worics  vtn  i*- 
presented  as  making  npid  progre».  Up  to  the  time  of  thcistt''- 
ing,  the  r^pU  had  been  L.154,740  7a.  5d^  and  the  opradtfiff 
L.100,961  13s.  4d.,  leaving  a  bahmce  in  hand  of  L.53,77S.  T* 
line  has  been  leased  to  the  London  and  Sonth-Weaten  at  S  K 
cent  on  the  capital  daring  the  progress  of  the  worits,  sad  i\  p^- 
manently  after  the  opening  of  the  line. 

Sooth  WaUs  Bailwty.^OiiWtAnetdBj,  the  28d, the  bai^jetfir 
meeting  of  this,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  aev  bot«  a 
progress  of  construction,  was  held  in  Londoa— Mr.  Ckc^ 
Russell,  the  diairman  of  the  Great  Western  Bailway,  in  thrcU:' 
According  to  the  report  submitted,  the  liae  is  progresstag  a*^^ 
torily  towards  completion.  The  receipts  fhnt  shares  had  W: 
L.1.118,284  Is.  6d.,  and  the  payments  L.l,007,00i  12a.  ^.  ^- 
ing  a  bahince  in  hand  of  L.111,279  9a.  4d.  It  waa  stated^  t» 
chairman  that,  for  the  present,  the  eseitiona  of  the  difcrw* 
would  be  employed  towuds  bringing  the  portiaa  of  the  «ekv 
between  Swansea  and  Newport  into  operatieB.  Aa  sgRcar* 
has  been  made  to  U»se  the  line  to  the  Great  Western  CosipB? 

Tofc  o/iVMi  iZM/iM9.--A  half-yearly  iMetang  of  this  eMpr« 
was  convened  for  the  23d ;  but^  on  aeoovnt  of  the  thinaesii^*^ 
tendance,  it  was  adjourned  rine  die.  From  tte  sCatoHl  of  «^ 
counU,  it  appears  that  the  income  was  L.10S,00^  aed  LiM^* 
9s.  2d.  expended. 

Tenby,  Satmdettfooi,  and SoiOh^JFakt Bmimay,^'S^  Coaii«' 
simply  met,  in  terms  of  the  statute,  at  lioodnn,  on  the  13i  i» 
report  progress.    No  bosioeas  beyond  the  pMB^  «( Uw  i^nu^ 
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was  tnnBaetel    The  Bailway  Cknniiiisuonen,  it  was  stated,  had 
gnuted  an  extenskm  of  two  yean  for  the  oompletioii  of  the  works. 

Glmeder  and  J)eam  Forett  Bailwajf, — The  half-yearly  meeting 
TBS  held  at  Glonoeeter  on  the  33d.  The  statement  of  aoeonnts 
tkowed  that  the  expenditure  had  heen  L.80,556  15s.,  and  the  ont- 
Uj  L7i530  36.  Id.;  balmce  in  hand,  L.6,026  lis.  lid.  It  was 
lUted  that  the  whole  of  the  works  would  he  completed  hy  the 
time  the  Sonth  Wales  was  opened. 

OFENIV&  OF  VEW  BBAHCHES,  ETC. 

Dariog  the  month,  the  following  branches  and  sections  of  lines 
iave  been  opened  to  the  pablic: — 

Lomiim  and  NoHh-Westtm — Bemhwry  Section. — ^This  branch, 
which  conneets  Leeds  with  Bewsbnry,  and  thereby  shortens  the 
exisfrog  ronte,  via  Wakefield,  was  opened  the  beginning  of  the 
month. 

OMonim — Castteeary  BroMeh. — This  important  link  of  the 
Gnat  Caledonian  Tmnk  Line,  connecting  Perth  and  the  North 
vith  London  and  tiie  South,  was  opened  for  passenger  traffic  on 
the  7th. 

EaH  Ltttieothire. — ^The  link  of  this  Hne,  connecting  Accrington 
sad  Stabbins,  was  opened  for  traffic  on  the  17th. 

Oiesltr  and  Hoiykead. — ^Tliis  line  is  now  opened  throughont, 
witli  the  exception  of  abont  fonr  miles  at  Menai  Bridge. 

The  dispute  between  the  London  and  North-Westem  Bailway 
Company  and  their  engine-drivers  has  been  amicably  arrangfd — 
the  settlement  of  the  matter  having  been  by  the  latter  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Carr  Glyn,  the  chairman  of  the  company. 


CONCLUDING  OBSEBVATIONS. 
From  the  foregoing  abstract  it  will  be  seen  tliat,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Midlands  and  its  connecting  lines  to  Berwick,  whose 
traffic  lias  been  well  sustained,  and  the  dividend  proportionally  kept 
up,  there  has  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  half-yearly  re- 
ceipts,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year,  mileage  considered.  The  London  and  North-Westem  and 
the  Great  Western  Railways  in  England,  and  the  Glasgow,  I^ualey, 
Kilmarnock,  and  Ayr  Bailway  in  Scotland,  of  the  dd-established 
lines,  seem  to  have  been  the  greatest  sufferers.  Apart  from  the 
general  depression  of  trade,  which  has  materially  influenced  all 
railways,  but  especially  those  connecting  the  great  trading  districts, 
the  special  reason  why  particular  companies  have  been  more  seri- 
ously affected  than  others  appears  to  be  the  opening  of  branch 
lines  whose  traffic  is  not  yet  developed,  or  is  not  equal  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  their  construction,  as  compared  with  the  trunk  lines 
with  which  they  are  connected.  The  following  figures  will  place 
the  exact  state  of  the  case  fairly  before  the  reader.  In  the  week 
ending  the  12th  of  last  month,  the  receipts  on  4,045  miles  of 
railway  were  L.237,194'.  In  the  same  week  in  1847,  the  receipts 
on  3,230  miles  were  L.216,343,  or  only  L.20,851.  Thus  in  1847, 
the  average  income  per  mile  weekly,  was  L.67 ;  in  tiie  present 
year,  L.59,  or  L.8  less.  Again,  the  expense  of  working,  on  ac- 
connt  of  so  many  new  branch  lines,  has  been  greater  in  proportion 
to  mileage.  Altogether,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  railways  have 
reached  ^heir  maximum  dividends, and  shareholders  must  henceforth 
be  satisfied  with  moderate  returns.  ' 
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EBWABD  BAINES,  ESQ.,  Of  LEEDS. 
At  Leeds,  on  the  8d  of  August,  Mr.  Edwabo  Bainzs,  principal 
proprietor  of  the  Leeds  Mercury ^  in  his  75th  year.     His  name 
vas  einineeted  with  the  borough  of  Leeds,  and  in  some  measure 
with  that  of  the  coumty  of  York,  for  half  a  century  of  remarkable 
prggms  and  improvement.     He  was  the  second  son  of  Richard 
Mttd  Jane  Baines,  of  Preston,  in  Lancashire,  and  was  bom  at 
Walton-le-Dale,  near  that  town,  on  the  5th  February,  1774.    His 
father  was  of  a  respectable  fiunily  at  Well,  near  Mashun,  in  the 
iVorth  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  and  early  obtained  a  situation  in  the 
rveise.    Li  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  was  removed  to 
^^Kston,  where  he  married,  and  having  resigned  his  situation  in 
the  excise,  he  went  into  business  as  a  grocer.     Not  being  a  free- 
man of  Preston,  however,  he  was  proaecnted  by  the  corporation, 
at  the  instanee  of  the  meroers,  grooera,  &c.,  company,  but  resisted 
the  attempt  to  expel  him  from  the  trade  of  the  town.     Though 
sBpportod  in  his  resistance  by  some  of  the  most  respectable  of  the 
iohairitants,  he  was  unsuccessful.     The  right  of  the  corporation, 
tuider  their  charter,  was  established  at  the  assises.    He  lost  several 
hundred  pounds,  and  being  compelled  to  discontinue  his  business, 
he  removed  to  Walton-le-Dale,  a  village  about  a  mile  from  Preston, 
in  the  beantifol  valley  of  the  Bibblc.     He  afterwards  returned  to 
Preston,  and  engaged  in  the  trade  of  a  cotton-spinqer,  when  the 
mechanical  inventions  of  Arkwright,  a  native  of  that  town,  and 
others,  had  given  to  that  trade  its  extraordinary  impulse.     Some 
!can  subseqoently,  he  was  steward  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  for  the 
management  of  his  extensive  house  property  in  Preston  ;  an  agency 
vhirh  he  retained,  with  others  <tf  the  same  kind,  till  his  death  in  1811. 
His  son  Edward,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was,  at  two  years 
^  ^*  placed  in  the  fiunily  of  his  maternal  uncle,  Thomas  Bigg, 
£«q.,  of  KingaUnd,  near  Hawkshead,  a  small  town  among  the 
Ltkes.     The  flnt  part  of  his  education  was  received  at  the  Free 
Grammar  School  of  Hawkshead,  under  tlio  tuition  of  Edward 
Christian,  Esq.,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  Ely,  and  Downing 
Professor  of  Law  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.      At  eight 
tears  of  age  he  returned  to  his  fiither's  house  at  Preston,  and  he 
received  the  rest  of  his  education  at  the  Grammar  School  of  that 
town.     His  sttainments  at  school,  it  is  stated,  were  not  high,  ex- 
tending little  beyond  a  respectable  English  education. 

When  about  sixteen  yean  of  age,  Mr.  Baines  was  bound  appren- 
tice to  Mr.  Thomas  Walker,  a  printer  and  bookseller  of  Preston ; 
and  he  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  skilful  and  industrious  work- 
man, both  at  case  and  press.  He  did  not,  however,  continue  there 
till  the  termination  of  his  apprenticeship,  but  finished  it  in  Leeds. 
In  a  memoir  of  him  by  his  son  in  the  Leeds  Mercury,  it  is  said, 
"  Mr.  WaDcer  was  a  Tory,  a  partizan  of  the  Corporation,  and  the 


printer  of  a  Tory  newspaper,  called  the  Preston  Recorder.  His 
apprentice,  on  the  other  hand,  was  of  a  family  which  had  been  per- 
secuted by  that  Corporation,  and  was  in  the  service  of  the  Whig 
Earl  of  Derby,  who  was  always  in  strong  political  opposition  to 
the  Corporation.  It  is  stated,  that  on  one  oecasion  the  apprentice 
ventured  so  fiir  to  diJTer  from  his  master,  that  the  latter  threw  his 
indentures  in  his  face,  and  told  him  to  go  abont  his  business.  Whe- 
ther this  led  to  tlio  termination  of  the  engagement,  is  not  known. 
It  may  have  ceased  from  the  discontinuance  of  the  newspaper,  and 
Mr.  Walker's  requiring  fewer  hands.  Whatever  was  the  cause, 
the  youth  had  to  look  out  for  a  new  situation.  Happily,  his  &- 
ther  passing  through  Leeds  on  a  visit  to  his  rehtions  at  Well,  in- 
quired at  the  office  of  Messrs.  Binns  and  Brown,  then  proprietora 
of  the  Leeds  Mercury^  if  they  could  take  a  young  man  to  finish  his 
apprenticeship,  and  was  encouraged  to  believe  that  thsgr  might  do 
so,  if  on  seeing  liim  they  liked  liiro.  Young  Baines  forthwith 
came  to  Leeds,  and  being  a  stout  and  vigorous  pedestrian,  and 
careful  of  the  little  money  at  his  command,  he  walked  the  entire 
distance,  carrying  his  bundle  on  his  arm.  Entering  the  office  of 
Messrs.  Binns  and  Browii,  he  was  told,  rather  carelessly,  that  they 
did  not  know  whether  there  was  work  for  him,  but  he  might  go 
into  the  office  and  see.  He  has  been  heard  to  say  that  he  re- 
solved, as  he  entered  the  office,  that  if  he  once  obtained  admission 
there,  he  would  never  leave  it.  The  office  and  newspaper  after- 
wards became  his  own,  and  so  continued  till  his  death.'* 

He  was  received  as  a  "  turn-over**  at  case,  (as  the  term  is  tech- 
nically called  in  the  trade,)  in  the  Leeds  Meretiry  office,  in  the 
year  1794,  being  then  twenty  years  of  age. 

"  He  had  early  formed,'*  says  liis  son,  '*  an  ambition  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  great  American  printer  and  patriot,  Benjamin 
Franklin.  This  is  remembered  by  those  who  knew  him  as  an  ap- 
prentice ;  and  there  were  so  many  points  of  resemblance  in  the 
mental  character  and  history  of  the  two  men,  that  he  has  been 
called,  not  without  reason, '  the  Franklin  of  Leeds.*  ** 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Leeds  he  became  a  member  of  a  society, 
of  which  the  members  were  all  yonng  men,  formed  for  mental  im- 
provement, called  '*  The  Beasoning  Society,"  whidi  met  weekly. 
So  cautious  were  they  to  avoid  giving  offence,  at  a  period  when, 
after  the  first  French  Revolution,  suspicion  and  alarm  were  easily 
excited  in  tliis  country,  especially  as  the  members  were  all  llcformers, 
though  not  very  violent  in  their  politics,  that  they  prohilnted  the 
discussion  of  politics,  religion,  and  even  commercial  subjects,  and 
only  directed  their  attention  to  the  literary  and  moral  questions 
wliich  usually  occupy  well-conducted  debating  societies.  This 
as^H)ciation  of  less  than  a  dozen  young  men,  however,  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  magistrates,  and  several  of  them  attended  in  person 
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to  satiafy  themselves  that  it  was  not  a  nest  of  sedition.  In  this 
society,  which  continued  in  existence  for  seyeral  years,  Mr.  Baines 
was  a  fireqnent  speaker,  and  both  his  manners  and  his  intellectoal 
powers  improved  greatly  from  the  discussions. 

The  Tery  day  after  the  termination  of  his  apprenticeship,  in 
1797,  without  passing  through  the  intermediate  state  of  a  journey- 
man printer,  Mr.  Baines  commencxd  business  in  partnexship  with 
Mr.  John  Peowick,  a  relative  of  Mr.  Brown,  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  Leeds  Mercury,  under  the  firm  of  Baines  and  Eenwick. 
By  frugality  he  had  saved  money  during  his  apprenticeship,  and 
hu  &ther  assisted  him  with  a  loan.  The  partnership  was  soon 
dissolved,  in  the  early  part  of  1798.  Hi»  son  states  that  the  New 
Connexion  Methodists  were  amongst  his  earliest  friends.  He 
printed  for  them  a  monthly  magazine,  beginning  in  January,  1798, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Wesley's  sermons,  in  successive  parts.  There  is 
evidence  that  he  was  energetic  in  obtaining  business  from  the 
booksellers  and  others,  and  that  he  printed  small  but  popular  works 
on  his  own  account,  judiciously  choosing  such  as  were  sure  to 
command  a  sale. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1801,  Mr.  Baines  became  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  Leeds  Mercury ^  having  purcliased  the  copyright  of  that 
paper,  the  good- will  of  the  printing-office,  and  the  printing  mate- 
rials, from  Mrs.  Binns,  the  widow  of  IVir.  Binns,  of  Binns  and 
Brown,  the  proprietors,  for  £1,553.  To  assist  him  in  paying  this 
sum,  eleven  of  the  leading  Reformers  of  Leeds  subscribed  £1,000 
among  themselves,  which  they  lent  to  him  on  his  bond.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  Mr.  Baines  had  the  pleasure  of  repaying  the 
loan  with  interest. 

Iniht  Leeds  Mercury^  the  liberal  party  of  Leeds,  and  of  the  county 
of  York  generally,  found  an  organ  which,  under  Mr.  Baines*  raa^ 
nagement,  ably  and  consistently  advocated  their  principles.  Seve- 
ral improvements  were  introduced  into  the  paper,  wliich  at  that 
period  showed  an  onward  step  in  the  history  of  newspaper  pro- 
gress. Before  Mr.  Baines*  time,  there  was  no  editorial  comment 
on  political  events  in  the  Leeds  Mercnry.  In  fact,  few  papers  out 
of  London  had  then  snch  remarks,  or  anything  in  the  shape 
of  a  leading  article.  From  the  first,  however,  Mr.  Baines  pub- 
lished a  "leader,**  as  it  is  professionally  called,  containing  either  a 
summary  of  the  principal  events  of  the  week,  or  remarks  upon 
them.  He  was  also  the  first  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  in  York- 
shire who  sent  a  reporter  to  the  York  assizes,  and  he  employed  a 
horse  express  to  convey  the  papers  by  the  London  mail  from  rerry- 
bridge,  thus  anticipating  the  delivery  by  the  post. 

llie  energy  and  judgment  which  he  displayed  did  not  fail  to 
meet  with  its  reward.  The  circulation  of  the  paper  in  conse- 
quence increased  very  considerably,  and  also  the  advertisements; 
so  that  it  soon  became  a  very  valuable  property. 

Of  the  Leeds  Mercury  he  continued  to  be  the  proprietor,  latterly 
in  partnership  with  two  of  his  sons,  Edward  and  Frederick,  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  exercising,  through  its  medium,  and  otherwise, 
an  important  inflnem^  in  public  questions,  for  the  long  period  of 
forty-seven  years. 

In  1834^  Mr.  Baines  was  elected  Member  of  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Leeds,  which  office  he  filled  in  three  successive  Pariia- 
ments,  and  retired,  owing  to  impaired  health,  at  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament  in  1841. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  Mr. 
Baines  was  appointed  one  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  the 
borough  of  Leeds;  and  soon  afterwards  he  was  placed  on  the 
commission  of  the  peace  for  the  West  Riding.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  Leeds. 

At  the  dose  of  the  French  revolutionary  wars,  Mr.  Baines 
compiled  a  "  History  of  the  Wars  of  the  French  Revolution,*' 
whidi  was  afterwards  expanded,  to  a  "  History  of  the  Reign  of 
George  III."  He  subsequently  published  a  ver}-  elaborate  "  His- 
tory of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,**  in  4»  vols.,  royal  quarto, 
largely  illustrated.  This  latter  is  described  as  a  work  of  great 
research  and  of  topographic  value. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  1798,  Mr.  Baines  married  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Mathew  Talbot,  author  of  "  An  Analysis  of  the 
Bible,*'  by  whom  he  had  eleven  children — six  sons  and  five  daugh- 
ters— nine  of  whom,  with  his  widow,  survive  him.  Two  of  his 
sons  died  in  infancy. 


SIR  HARRIS  NICHOLAS. 
At  Boulogne,  on  the  3d  of  August,  of  congestion  of  the  brain. 
Sir  Nicholas  Harris  Nicholas,  G.C.M.O.,  K.H.,  an  eminent  histo- 
rical and  antiquarian  writer.     He  was  the  fourth  son  of  John 
Harris  Nicholas,  of  East  Looc,  Cornwall,  a  Captain  in  the  Royal 


Navy,  and  was  bora  March  10,  1799.    He  entoed  tlie  bstv  w 
the  27th  October,  1808,  served  under  his  brotbtr,  Ciptaia  J.Totp 
Nicholas,  C.B.,  and  was  frequently  engaged  in  boats  of  the  Pilot 
at  the  capture  and  destruction  of  armed  vessels  and  eoDTojfi  i&  tbc 
Mediterranean.   He  was  made  a  lieutenant  20th  September,  1813 ; 
but  being  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  to  obtain  empIoyiDeBt,  he  ^^ 
tired  on  his  half-pay,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  tngyi 
antiquities  and  English  law.     He  married,  28th  Mareh,  1622;  and 
in  1823  he  published  his  first  work,  "  the  Idle  of  Secretary  Ik. 
vison.**     In  May,  1825,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the  Society  o( 
the  Inner  Temple.     In  1824  he  published  "  Notitia  Histories,'* 
containing  tables,  calendars,  and  miscellaneous  iaibnBatioo,fort})e 
use  of  historians,  antiquaries,  and  the  legal  profession.    Ia  1V25 
he  published  a  curious  and  important "  Catalogue  of  the  Henlf » 
Visitations.*'     The  same  year  24)peared  his  **  Synopsis  of  the  Fetr- 
age  of  England,**  in  2  vols.  12mo.     In  1826  came  out  lus  ''Tn^ 
menta  Yetnsta,**  a  collection  of  wills  from  the  reign  of  Heaiy  IL 
to  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  in  1827  he  issued  the  fbir 
following  works: — "  History  of  the  Town  and  School  of  Ym^i\ 
"  A  Chronicle  of  London  ;'*  '*  Memoir  of  Augustine  Ymoent,  Wij»l- 
sor  Herald  ;**  and  "  The  History  of  the  Battle  of  Agincourt,  vith 
the  Roll  of  the  Men-at-Arms  in  the  English  Army.** 

In  the  following  year,  he  publlslied  the  "Roll  of  Anns  of 
Peers  and  Knights  in  the  Reign  of  Edward  IL,**  and  "  The  Su. 
tutes  of  the  Order  of  the  Gudphs;**  and  in  1829,  "The  P»ollrf 
Arms  of  the  Reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  IIL,"  and  the  "Sta- 
tutes of  the  Order  of  the  Thistle.**  He  also  issued  the  HoHsehoi<l 
Book  of  Elizabeth  ofYork  (the  Queen  of  Henrj-  VII.),and  the  Mm^ 
hold  Book  of  Henry  VIII.  His  diligence  aud  research  in  th: 
department  of  genealogy  were  shown  iu  his  Report  on  the  L'Ki 
Peerage  case,  aud  in  liis  "  History  of  the  Earldoms  of  Strathcm 
Montcith,  and  Airth.*'  He  also  wrote  a  "  Life  of  Cbanwr;"  ad 
to  the  beautiful  edition  of  "The  Complete  Angler,"  published  h 
Mr.  Pickering,  he  contributed  lives  of  Isaak  Walton  aud  Cottca 
He  also  issued  an  edition  of  Davison's  "  Poetical  Rhapkodr^wlu^ 
his  **  Scrope  and  Grosvenor  Roll  ;**  and  his  "'  Siege  of  C>«rlaven<^* 
exhibits  avast  amount  of  information.  He  next  pnbtisheds*'  Me- 
moir of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,**  and  the  **  Antobiograpbr  of  b^ 
Fanshawe.**  For  "  Lardner^s  Encyclopedia,**  he  compiled  "  Tn* 
Chronology  of  History,**  a  most  able  and  accnrate  work.  Hr 
also  wrote  a  life  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  and  a  **  History  of  tk 
British  Navy'* — the  latter  unfinished. 

His  great  works  are  his  "  History  of  the  Orders  of  EnighthctiJ 
of  the  British  Empire,**  in  fonr  thick  volumes,  and  his  editi<a  d 
"  Lord  Nelson*s  Letters  and  Despatches,"  in  seven  8to  vola»Bfi. 
On  these  works  his  literary  fiune  will  rest  Till  within  a  w^ 
of  his  death,  he  was  engaged  in  editing  the  papen  of  Sir  Hsive 
Lowe.     He  has  left  eight  children — two  sons  and  six  daoghtm. 


CAPTAIN  FREDERICK  MAERYATT,  R.N. 

At  his  residence,  Langham,  in  Norfolk,  on  August  9th,  after ' 
long  and  painful  illness,  Captain  Manyatt,  the  most  popoiir  -i 
our  naval  novelists.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  ^os^'> 
Marryatt,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Wimbledon  House,  Suirey,  and  was  ben 
in  1786.  He  entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age,  and  servri  « 
midshipman  in  the  Imperieuse,  when  that  ship  waa  engaged  u  |art 
of  Lord  Cochrane*s  squadron  in  supporting  the  Cataloaiansani:'-'- 
the  French.  He  also  served  in  the  attack  on  tlie  Frendi  Ict^  >> 
Aix  Roads,  and  in  the  Walcheren  expedition  in  1809.  H^  vo 
gazetted  in  180ft;  and  in  1814-,  as  lieutenant  of  the  New«5t>.  r^ 
cut  out  four  vessels  in  Boston  Bay — an  exploit  of  considenbW  ui^ 
ficulty  and  daring.  During  the  Burmese  war,  in  the  end  of  l^--'. 
he  commanded  the  Lame,  and  was  for  some  time  senior  oSctr  ^ 
the  station.  For  his  services  during  this  war,  he  was  proTEi^'v'-. 
and  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  rank  of  (^j'ti:. 
He  was  also  a  Companion  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  ai^y;^ 
a  good  service  pension  of  £150  per  annum.  Tor  some  yean  si 
was  not  engaged  in  active  service. 

Captain  Marryatt  commenced  his  Hteranr  career  as  a  contr>J-' 
to  the  "Metropolitan  Magazine,**  of  which  he  tabecqiuently  b«»* 
the  editor.  In  its  pages,  several  of  his  most  tnccessfsl  .••«^'"» 
have  appeared.  His  first  vrork,  in  three  volumes,  was  the  "  >  •'* 
Officer,'*  a  nautical  tale,  published  in  1829,  wbirb,  though  d*t  v.* 
in  constructiveness  of  plot,  and  displaying  oocnaooal  violaw»o»  • 
taste,  contains  many  animated  sketches  of  the  habits  and  osu<^ 
of  sailors,  narrated  in  an  easy,  off-hand,  lively  s*yle.  Bat  '** 
hero  is  a  very  objectionable  character.  Fmnk  Hti&nay.  tfer  c  &♦•-' 
officer,  is  represented  as  a  most  heaitleaa  seomdnl,  wb*.  *^" 
a  variety  of  scenes  and  adventures,  not  alfrmys  of  the  most  r  -* 
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kind,  by  maHsg  aeqauntauce  ^th  a  BisHop  of  the  Clmrch  of 
Eoglaad,  and  reading  a  religious  book  which  that  high  dignitAry 
gives  him,  becomes  at  last  a  converted  man,  and  marries  the  heroine 
of  the  story. 

The  " Xaral  OfBccf"  was  followed,  in  1830,  by  the  "King's 
Otd,**  also  in  three  volumes,  a  work  more  carefully  elaborated  as 
regards  the  plot,  and  abounding  in  vivid  and  striking  descriptions, 
bat  the  denouem^ni  is  far  from  pleasing. 

Iq  1S32,  appeared  "  Newton  Tostcr,  or  the  Merchant  Service,'* 
a  novel  of  more  sustained  interest  than  cither  of  the  previous  two. 
The  same  year  came  out  his  "Peter  Simple,"  which  is  considered 
with  JL$ti3e  the  best  and  most  amusing  of  all  his  publications. 
Some  of  the  characters  that  figrure  in  Peter  Simple  are  such  as 
ran  be  found  only  on  board  ship.  They  ore  veritable  specimens 
of  sea  life,  nurtnred  and  bred  on  the  ocean,  particularly  Captain 
S-jvage,  Chocks  the  boatswain,  O'Brien  the  Irish  lieutenant,  and 
Muddle  the  carpenter. 

About  this  period,  Captain  Marryatt  relinquished  the  editorslup 
0^  the  "Metropolitan  Magazine,'*  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Howard,  the  author  of  "  Kattlin  the  Reefer,"  and  "  Outward 
Bound,"  maritime  novels  of  greiit  dramatic  construction  of  story, 
fJioijjrh  exhibiting  less  genuine  humour  than  Captain  Marryatt's 
works. 

Captain  Marryatt's  industry  was  no  less  remarkable  than  his 
*ufres8.  His  pen,  for  several  years,  seems  never  to  have  been 
Idle.  Among  hia  subsequent  works,  which  succeeded  each  other 
rapidly,  may  be  ennmerated  **  Jacob  Faitlifhl ;"  "  Mr.  Midshipman 
W  ;•'  «  Masterman  Ready  ;"  "  The  Pacha  of  Many  Tales ;" 
'•  Japhet  in  search  of  a  Father ;"  "  Poor  Jack ;"  "  The  Pirate  and 
Three  Cutters;"  "  Snarleyow,"  and  "Percival  Keen,"  which  last  was 
pjlilished  in  1842.  To  the  "  New  Monthly  Magazine"  he  contributed 
*The  Phantom  Ship,"  afterwards  published  sepnrately;  and  also 
"The  Privateer's  Man."  H is  tale  called  "  Joseph  Rushbrook,  or  the 
Po«(ier,"  was  originally  furnished  to  the  "  Era,"  a  London  news- 
paper. None  of  these  numerous  works  ever  at  any  time  exhibited 
«ny  falling  off  in  the  nuthor^s  powers.  For  his  novels  he  received 
from  £400  to  £600 ;  and  "  Peter  Simple,"  the  most  popular  of 
thm  all,  produced  for  him  upwards  of  £2,000. 

hi  a  writer,  Captain  Marrjatt  shows  much  of  Smollett's  broad 
hoBiour,  with  occnsionally  no  small  share  of  his  coarseness  and 
uljnrity ;  but  he  was,  undoubtedly,  the  best  delineator  of  sea 
'•iarjcf  ers  and  sea  life  among  the  novelists  of  his  day,  the  Ameri- 
ran  Cooper  not  excepted.  The  style  of  all  his  novels  is  bold,  ready, 
wid  tpirited.  None  have  excelled  him  in  the  life-like  portraits  which 
if  draws  of  nautical  character  in  aU  its  variety.  His  humonr  is 
grooine  and  hearty,  but  eccentric  and  whimsical.  The  ridiculous 
a  hia  forte,  and  it  is  carried  often  to  excess.  He  is  very  effective 
13  his  sea  descriptions  and  adventures,  and  by  the  perpetual  intro- 
•hrtion  of  incidents,  and  eon-stant  occurrence  of  events,  the  interest 
<if  his  novels  is  well  sustained  throughout.  With  all  this,  how- 
'^r,  there  is  one  drawback.  The  anthor  himself  seems  to  have 
litth?  or  no  sympathy  with  his  characters,  beyond,  perhaps,  his 
'^mediate  hero.  As  soon  as  they  have  served  their  turn,  he  is 
^xioM  to  get  rid  of  them ;  and  a  convenient  hurricane,  ship- 
«"^^k,  or  sea-fight,  is  called  in  to  stow  them  away  off  his  hand^i. 
The  jfallant  captain,  as  lias  been  well  remarked,  drowns  a  whole 
''i>pN  company,  and  the  reader  cares  as  little  about  them  as  he 
l-iirwlf  does. 

In  1^37,  Captain  Marryatt  visited  the  United  States,  and  on  his 
'"^•ini,  he  published,  in  1839,  his  "  Diary  in  America,  with  remarks 
»^  it«  Institutions."  This  work  dispUys  much  shrewd  observation, 
»nl  lively  description,  of  the  manners  and  peculiarities  of  our 
f»n«atlantic  brethren.  As  a  professional  writer,  the  author  was 
J-tdrdlly  led  to  give  an  account  of  the  American  navy;  and  as  this 
^  a  •^chject  on  which  he  was  weU  qualified  to  speak,  his  account  is 
» >p»T  valuable  one.  As  regards  the  general  tone  of  the  work, 
'^'tain  Marryatt  showed  himself  as  unfavourable  to  the  national 
'■aracVr  of  the  ^iincricans  as  either  Captain  Hall  or  Mrs.  Trollope. 
!f^  Anbsequcntly  published  three  additional  volumes  of  the  "  Diary 
1  Kracrica,"  and  also  a  work  entitled  "Travels  of  Monsieur  Vio- 
**^  ^uppoted  to  be  founded  on  the  early  adventures  of  Chateau- 
riftnd  in  the  woods  of  the  New  World. 

f'aptain  Marryatt  married  Catherine,  the  only  daughter  of  the 
••'*  Sir  Ste])hen  Shairp,  Bart.,  by  whom  ho  leaves  a  family  of  six 
I'iMrpn.  When  at  Hastings,  in  February  last,  he  read  in  the 
i*'«spapers  the  account  of  the  total  loss  of  the  Avenger  steam  fri- 
rit<%  in  which  his  eldest  son  was  a  lieutenant,  and  perished  with 
lif  vessel.  For  some  time,  it  was  feared  that  the  shock  would 
■•^c  been  fatal. 


Of  late  years  Captain  Marryatt  resided  a  good  deal  on  the  Con« 
tinent,  especially  at  Lausanne,  in  Switzerland,  where  he  numbered 
among  his  acquaintances  the  celebrated  French  writer,  Madame 
Dudevant,  who,  under  the  name  of  Georges  Sand,  has  published 
several  highly-wrought  novels,  which  have  made  her  very  popular 
in  France.  Tlie  cause  of  his  death  was  the  bursting  of  a  succea- 
sion  of  blood-vessels,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  recovered. 

Besides  being  a  Companion  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  aa  already 
mentioned,  he  was  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Hanoverian  Quel- 
pbic  Order,  an  Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  a  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society. 


MR.  GEORGE  STEPHENSON. 

At  his  ejtablishment  in  Derbyshire,  on  the  12lh  August,  Mr. 
Georue  Stepu£>ro>%  the  celebrated  engineer,  aged  68.  In 
the  history  of  railway  enterprise,  the  name  of  George  Stephen- 
son stands  pre-eminent.  By  industry  and  genius,  he  raised 
himself  from  a  humble  situation,  overcoming,  by  the  elasti- 
city of  his  native  talent,  the  obstacles  of  narrow  circum- 
stances, and  even  confined  education.  He  was  a  coal  viewer,  and 
took  an  interest  in  the  development  of  the  railway  system ;  en- 
gaged in  the  great  Liverpool  and  Manchester  contest,  and  produced 
the  best  locomotive.  From  that  moment  he  took  the  lead  in  rail- 
way engineering;  and  his  improvements  of  the  locomotive  have 
greatly  contributed  to  the  progress  of  the  railway  system.  In 
Sydney's  "Railway  System  Illustrated,"  the  following  high  estimate 
of  his  merits  and  discoveries  is  given : — "  The  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester  began  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  availing  themselves,  for  the  transport  of  raw  and 
manufactured  goods  between  these  two  great  towns,  of  those  means 
oftninsport  which  had  been  found  so  useful  in  the  coal  tracts  of 
Northumberknd  and  Durham.  They  did  not  at  first  contempUite 
anything  more  than  a  solidly  constructed  tramway  to  be  worked 
by  horse  power.  Fortunately  they  placed  the  execution  of  their 
project  under  the  direction  of  George  Stephenson,  at  that  time  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  colliery  engineers — a  man  whose 
mechanical  genius  is  of  that  order  that  it  may,  without  exaggera* 
tion,  be  asserted,  that  if  Watt  had  not  previously  invented  the 
stenm-engiue,  he  was  capable  of  achieving  it.  Bom  in  the  hum- 
blest rank  of  life,  self-educated,  endowed  with  an  industry,  energy, 
and  indomitable  perseverance  which  rendered  his  manifold  and 
eminently  practical  abilities  fully  available  to  his  employers,  he 
early  obtained  an  independent  position  and  a  high  reputation  in 
his  profession ;  but  he  might  have  lived  and  died  unknown  be- 
yond the  district  of  his  earlier  labours,  had  it  not  been  his  well- 
deserved  good  fortune  to  commence  and  complete  a  work  which, 
in  extent,  grandeur,  and  utility,  rivals  even  those  roods  which, 
after  withstanding  for  centuries  the  attacks  of  time  and  barbarism, 
still  testify  the  power  and  wisdom  of  ancient  Rome.  Others  be- 
fore him  prepared  the  way ;  others  since  have  contributed  valuable 
improvements  in  detail;  but  to  George  Stephenson  unquestionably 
belongs  the  proud  title  of  the  Author  of  the  Railway  System.  He 
gathered  the  many  threads  of  ingenuity  and  enterprise,  and  wcaved 
them  into  the  wide-spreading  net-work  which  promises,  in  its  ma^ 
nifold  extension,  to  envelope  the  whole  world  in  bonds  of  commerce, 
ririlization,  and  pence.  But  with  all  his  far-seeing  genius,  and  all 
his  talents,  he  does  not  possess  those  minor  arts  which  contribute 
not  a  little  to  secure  cotemporary,  in  addition  to  poathumoos,  ap- 
plause: arts  by  which  lesser  men  keep  themselves  constantly  before 
the  eyes  of  an  admiring  audience,  and  secure  constancy  re-echoing 
applause  for  conquering  difficulties  by  themselves  created." 

The  title  of  "  Author  of  the  Railway  System,"  here  given  by  Mr. 
Sydney  tcj  Mr.  Stephenson,  has  also  been  claimed  for  a  Mr.  Tlioma^ 
Gray,  of  Leeds,  who,  in  1820,  published  a  work  entitled  **  Obser- 
vations ou  a  General  Iron  Railway,  or  Land  Steam  Conveyance, 
to  Supersede  the  Necessity  of  Horses  in  all  Public  Vehicles,  Ac." 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  invention  of  railways  bebnga  to 
neither  of  them,  i\s  Mr.  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  father  of  the 
accomplished  novelist,  Miss  Edgeworth,  has  a  priority  of  right  to 
it,  Mr.  Edgeworth  having,  so  far  back  as  1803,  published  an 
"  Essay  on  Railroads,"  in  which  he  recommended  their  use  and 
practicability  for  speedy  and  safe  travelling.  Four  years  befote 
this,  in  1798,  he  had  presented  models  to  the  Society  of  Arts, 
for  which  he  received  the  Society's  gold  medal.  This  sets  Mr. 
Gray's  pretensions  at  rest;  while  to  Mr.  Stephenson  belongs  the  ex- 
clusive merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  apply  his  great  mechanical 
powers,  which  were  of  the  highest  order,  to  the  improvement  of 
tlie  locomotive  engine,  and  the  construction  of  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  railway  works  yet  completed. 
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Mr.  Stephenson  had  an  extensive  engineering  establishment  at 
Newcastle,  and  supplied  great  numbers  of  locomotives  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Norfolk 
and  York,  and  North  Midland  Uailways,  chainmm  of  the  Dunstable 
Railway,  and  engineer  of  the  Whitehaven  Junction,  and  Manchester 
and  Buxton  B^ilways.  He  constructed  the  London  and  Birming- 
ham and  the  York  and  North  Midland  Railways,  as  well  as  many 
others;  bat  of  late  years  he  resigned  Ms  chief  civil  engineering  busi- 
ness to  his  son,  R.  Stephenson,  Esq.,  civil  engineer.  He  was  also 
a  hirge  colliery  owner.  Mr.  Stephenson  was  a  Knight  of  Leopold 
of  Belgium,  for  railway  services,  and  a  Pdlow  of  the  Royal  Socict}'. 
He  had  been  employed  in  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Spain. 

Mr.  Stephenson's  remains  were  buried  in  the  finmily  vault,  at 
Trinity  Church,  Chesterfield.  On  the  plate  was  the  following  in- 
scription:— "George  Steplicnson,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  died 
at  Tapton  House,  Aug.  12, 1848,  aged  08  years." 


SIR  ROBERT  CHESTER. 
At  his  residence,  St.  John's  Wood,  on  tlie  12th  August,  Sir 
Robert  Chester,  the  late  Master  of  Ceremonies  to  the  Queen  and 
the  three  prccedbg  Sovereigns,  at  the  age  of  eighty  years.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Robert  Chester,  and  last  sun'ivor  of  the 
youugcr  branch  of  t)ie  Cliesters  of  Royston  and  Cockenhatch, 
Hertfordshire.  In  1818  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  Master 
of  the  Ceremonies,  when  he  received  the  honour  of  Knighthood; 
and  he  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  that  office  up  to  the 
•pring  of  last  year,  when  he  resigned,  from  his  increasing  years  and 
infirmities,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Cust. 


DAVID  BUCHANAN,  Esq. 

At  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Duff,  engineer,  Glasgow,  on 
the  ISth  August,  David  Buchanax,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  Edinbttfyh 
Eveninff  Courani,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  His  death  was 
somewhat  sadden  and  unexpected.  Eor  the  last  five  or  six  years 
he  had  been  suffering  from  a  disease  of  the  heart,  and  was  at  last 
cut  off  by  it.  Tlie  Friday  previous  to  his  dcAtli  he  left  EdiUburgh  for 
Glasgow  on  a  visit,  and  was  in  his  usual  health  up  till  Saturday 
sight,  when  he  complained  a  little,  and  expired  Uic  following 
morning  at  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  Bnchanan  was  in  connection  \ni\i  the  newspaper  press  of 
ScotLond  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  did  much  to  elevate  its  cha- 
racter. His  writing  was  at  all  times  dear  and  concise.  He  con- 
tributed, we  believe,  some  very  able  articles  to  the  Edinburgh  Be- 
ifiewy  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  that  periodical ;  but 
the  first  literary  effort  of  his,  which  attracted  anytliing  like  general 
attention,  was  a  pamphlet,  published  in  1806  or  1807,  showing  the 
inefficiency  of  the  volunteer  system  of  Pitt.  The  opinions  so  ably 
advocated  in  tliis  pamphlet  were  taken  up  by  Mr.  Wyndham  in  the 
Hoase  of  Commons,  and  re(%ived  considerable  notice  from  the 
public  men  of  the  day.  At  the  time  Mr.  Buchanan  wrote  this 
pamphlet  he  resided  in  Montrose  with  his  lather,  who  was  a  book- 
seller and  printer  of  some  repute.  Encouraged  by  the  promises 
and  support  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Liberal 
party,  Mr.  Buchanan  came  to  Edinburgh  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1808,  and  started  a  weekly  newspaper  called  the  Weekly  Register. 
Tliis  paper,  although  conducted  with  much  ability,  only  lived  about 
a  twelvemonth.  The  services  of  Mr.  Buchanan  were  then  trans- 
£erred  to  tlie  CaUdoman  Mercury^  wliicli  he  edited  from  ISIO  to 
1827.  A  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  latter  year  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Courofif,  the  situation  was  offered  to  Mr.  Buchanan, 
who  at  once  accepted  of  it.  He  was,  therefore,  upwards  of  31 
years  in  connection  with  that  paper. 

Ahnnt  SO  or  25  years  ago,  Mr.  Buchanan  brought  out  an  edi- 
tion of  **  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,"  with  extensive  notes,  and  a 
volume  of  additional  matter.  He  also  edited  an  edition  of  the 
•*  Edinburgh  Gaaettccr,"  in  eight  vulumea,  and  supplied  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  articles  which  fell  under  the  home  department 
of  that  wo  rk.  A  few  years  ago  he  wrote  a  small  volume  on  the 
principles  of  commercial  taxation,  containing  valuable  matter. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  born  in  1779.  He  was  a  man  of  the  most 
unobtrusive  habits,  mild  and  gentle  in  his  demeanour,  and  held  in 
hi.^di  respect  by  all  who  eqjoyed  an  opportunity  of  forming  an 
estimate  of  his  character. 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  GEORGE  GUY  CAJtLETON 
L'ESTRANGE. 

On  the  31st  August,  at  his  seat  in  Yorkshire,  lientenint-Genr- 
ral  Geokge  Guy  L'Estrange,  aged  72  years.  This  gsSant  otSrar 
served  with  distinction  during  the  Peninsular  war,  sad  oondactM 
himself  most  bravely  at  the  sanguinary  battle  at  Albaera,  vhra  lir 
commanded  the  Slst  regiment,  under  Marshal  ViscoaDt  BcresfiH, 
against  the  French  army,  commanded  by  Marshal  Soult.  For  hU 
gallant  services  on  that  occasion,  he  received  a  medal.  He  «:h 
subsequently  employed  on  various  services.  In  1843,  tlie  colonekr 
of  the  93th  Regiment  became  vacant,  to  which  he  was  spyminted 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  on  tlie  demise  of  H^or-Gcacnl 
Sir  J.  Dickson  taking  place  a  few  months  back,  he  was  icmmedli 
the  61st  Regiment,  which  now  becomes  vacant  by  his  decm^f. 
The  deceased  General  entered  the  army  as  Ensign  in  April,  17?\ 
and  liis  commissions  bore  date  as  follows  -. — Lieatenant,  24th  Xu- 
vember,  1798 ;  Captain,  13th  March,  1803 ;  Major,  2-2A  !4»}, 
1804>;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  30th  May,  1811;  Cok>nel  19tli  JaH, 
1821 ;  Mi^'or-General,  22d  July,  1S30 ;  and  Lieutenant-Genen!, 
23d  November,  1841. 


BERZELIUS. 

Science  has  lost  an  illustrious  disciple,  and  Sweden  one  of  her 
greatest  men, during  the  last  month,  in  BERZELnJ8,who  hasdrput^i 
this  life  at  the  age  of  69  years.  His  name  is  connected  irithnsr 
of  the  greatest  of  modem  discoveries  in  chemistry,  and  his  dmth 
will  leave  a  blank  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  apply  phikisopbT  to 
experimental  researches,  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  fiU  up. 

Berzelius  has  been  for  two  years  suffering  from  a  eoaplf  f 
paralysis  of  the  lower  members,  wliich  caused  him  much  saffena; 
Notwithstanding  tlmt  he  has  been  confined  to  his  bed,  and  tbi  i 
part  of  his  body  was  already  taken  poaaession  of  by  death,  he  tti 
continued  to  be  grateiul  to  Providence  for  having  preserved  to  iuia 
his  intellectual  faculties,  which  enabled  him  to  pursue  withadiMV 
that  beautiful  science  which  had  employed  his  whole  life.  Hf 
either  read  himself,  or  had  read  to  him,  the  numerous  memiiir«  <': 
physics  and  chemistiy  as  they  were  published.  He  was  maH 
to  analyse  their  contents  with  perfect  lucidity,  and  judged  tin 
with  the  same  intelligence  as  during  the  best  years  of  his  life.  N^ 
a  regret  escaped  from  his  lips,  nor  a  tear  of  sadness  from  hi)  y, 
when  ho  announced  to  his  disciples  and  to  his  friends,  menote  * 
his  physical  sufferings,  tliat  he  was  forced  to  abdicate  those  diS^-* 
fimctions  which  had  been  confided  to  him  for  such  a  length  t^t  p^ 

Carried  away  by  that  insariable  desire  atill  to  gain  ad&Pt^ 
information  on  those  matters  wliich  were  connected  vilii  i^ 
favourite  science,  Berzelius  stiU  persisted  in  passing  the  whiki-" 
propped  up  in  a  large  arm-chair,  either  in  reading  or  in  diriAlx 
to  one  of  his  scholars  the  reflections  which  from  time  to  time  •s'^ 
gested  themselves  to  him.  This  fatiguing  poaitum  incfvsin  t« 
disease,  and  a  gangrene  at  length  presented  itselfL  MadaaK  Bfr- 
zelius,  a  model  of  all  conjugal  virtues,  never  for  an  inrtaat  ^*XaA 
her  illustrious  husband,  who  could  now  only  show  his  gratififci  a 
heartfelt  expressions  of  pleasure  and  acknowledgment. 

His  death,  fur  Sweden,  is  considered  as  a  national  caln^- 
All  the  learned  societies  of  this  as  yet  but  little  cultiTated  nes"? 
have  resolved  to  go  two  months  into  mourning  for  him.  TV* 
Senate,  the  National  Assembly,  the  puhlie  oiSioers — all  oisd 
spontaneously  in  forming  the  long  procession  which  aeeomfKi-f^ 
his  remains  to  their  last  resting  place. 

By  universal  agreement,  Berzelius  was  the  first  ehenist  in  da 
world.     He  consecrated  liis  whole  life  to  promulgating  ad  «:*  , 
lishing  learned  theories,  and  in  making  innumerable  anaivMs. 

To  him  the  world  owes  the  diacovery  of  ailieinB,  of  sdceit^ 
and,  above  all,  the  invariable  law  in  the  composition  of  salts.  ISf 
annual  reports  on  the  progress  of  chemistry  saffiexntly  pv* 
that  this  indefatigable  labourer,  initiated  in  the  aecR^s  cf  aHW 
guages,  he  read  all ;  his  pen  in  his  hand,  that  be  anlj'wdalL^ 
a  patience  which  vras  never  tired,  and  with  an  inteQ^mc  vW 
was  unequalled.  Besides  his  numerous  academie  meoioo^' 
leaves  to  posterity,  who  will  always  read  it  with  ptofit  •■^  f^ 
sure,  his  celebrated  work  on  the  "  Theoiy  of  ChcBuad  Projwrti* 

Berzelius  had  received  the  honours  of  nobility  fiom  his  Sp» 
reign,  and  vrns  a  member  of  most  of  the  learned  »Qeties  ia  ^ 
world. 
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"WHAT'S    TO    BE    DONE?'* 


What  is  to  be  done  with  the  manufacturing  districts  of 
England  and  Scotland,  suffering  still  from  a  superabun- 
dance of  labourers — with  the  prospect  that  when  the 
harvest  months  are  past,  there  will  be  a  roll  of  unem- 
ployed in  small  country  villages  ;  and  with  the  south  of 
Ireland  in  a  state  of  siege  ?     By  general  concurrence 
public  opinion  has  declared  against  the  last  session  of 
Parliament.      It   has  been  a  failure  of  the  greatest 
magnitude.     The  practical  men  who  were  to  su^oil  the 
constitution,  and  turn  up  a  prosperous  surface,  have,  ac- 
cording to  Lord  John  Russell's  statement,  passed  one 
Iniudred  and  fourteen  bilb;  but  the  long  list  consists 
rliiefly  of  private  enactments  in  which  only  a  small 
ttiunber  of  individuals  are  interested.     Our  evils  are  of 
a  nature  wherewith  the  liegislature  can  grapple.     The 
country  b  not  yet  devoid  of  capital.     The  people  are 
not  seized  with  an  epidemical  plague  of  indolence.  Our 
last  acre  is  not  cultivated  to  the  utmost  stretch  of  its 
capacity.   Our  last  possession  is  not  over-peopled.  The 
demand  for  our  products  is  only  limited  by  necessity. 
The  people  arc  not  over-clothed — they  are  not  over-fed, 
»ad  they  are  not  over-housed.     We  have  work  to  do — 
men  to  do  it — and  money  to  pay  for  their  kbour ;  and 
jet  the  machine  goes  on  fitfully,  threatening  an  im- 
mediate stoppage.     Society  has  states  and  conditions 
wherein  the  Legislature  cannot  efficiently  interfere.  In- 
dolent citizens  cannot  be  reached  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  boundaries  of  a  kingdom  will  not  be  enlarged  by 
the  Legislative  wiU.    Capital  is  not  cieatable  by  sta- 
tute.   Parliament  cannot  help  its  constituency  in  the 
urgent  circumstances  occasioned  by  the  want  of  will  to 
»ork,  the  wajjt  of  work  to  do,  or  of  money  to  pay  for 
^'    Our  case  has  not,  however,  any  of  these  oharac- 
t<?ristics.    We  search  the  earth  for  com  and  cattle, 
vhile  the   means  of  raising  them  in  profuse  abun- 
dance are  neglected  at  home.     Capital  seeks  invest- 
ment vainly^  while  it  is  the  only  thing  needed  to  place 
thousands  of  willing  arms  on  remunerative  work.     Par- 
liament might  have  helped  the  country  in  this  dilenmia. 
It  cannot  create,  but  it  can  combine.     Those  who  call 
its  intervention  out  of  place  should  search  history  for 
one  practical  example  of  their  theory.     The  State  inter- 
meddles with   property  everywhere,   and  everywhere 
piides  and  directs  it,  right  or  wrong.    The  Poor-law  of 
^hmd  is  a  direct  interference  with  property.     The 
recent  acts  for  the  management  of  the  poor  in  L-eland 
ftte  humble  and  distant  imitations  of  the  English  system. 
The  Scottish  law — although  a  mixture  of  precedents  and 
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decisions  that  produce  nothing  clear  and  distinct— con- 
templates interveution  with  property  as  its  reserve  force 
— the  last  resource — which  it  has  lately  employed  in  all 
populous  parishes.  The  right  to  direct  property  is 
founded  upon  the  power  to  form  it.  The  State  forms 
and  therefore  guides.  The  practice  is  indisputable ;  and 
while  it  is  deemed  an  evidence  of  philosophical  enlighten- 
ment in  a  statesman  to  say  that  the  Legislature  should 
not  interfere  with  private  transactions;  yet,  in  every 
form,  and  at  every  turn,  the  State  really  iuterferes  with, 
and  is  becoming  annually  more  prying  and  curious  in,  its 
inquiries  into,  the  private  affairs  of  individuals.  The 
world  proclaims  one  set  of  principles  and  acts  another. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  repealed  a  vast  number  of  small  customs 
duties,  which  nobody  felt,  because  they  were  supposed 
to  impede  industry;  and  he  imposed  the  Income-tax, 
which  presupposes  the  examination  of  a  trader's  books 
and  business  by  Government  Commissioners.  The  first 
step  was  taken  in  honour  of  the  principle  that  the  State 
should  not  interfere  greatly  with  private  business ;  and 
the  next  step  was  into  every  man's  ledger  and  book-safe, 
in  order  to  find  means  for  supplying  the  vacuum. 

We  might  easily  go  over  all  the  legislation  of  recent 
years,  and  show  that  session  aftdt  session  the  Legislature 
has  been  increasing  its  power  over  private  property. 
Science  rudely  compelled  fine-spun  theories  to  yield  be, 
fore  iron  rails.  The  steam  engme  went  clear  through 
all  the  arguments  raised  against  the  propriety  of  the 
State  guiding  the  application  of  lights  which  it  bestowed. 
The  right  to  kbour,  which  the  Legislature  never  gave, 
became  the  subject  of  its  guidance.  Civilization  went 
to  war  with  the  rude  freedom  claimed  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  and  still  more  strangely  claimed  by  thou- 
sands who  denounced  this  nobleman's  celebrated  de- 
ckuration,  that  a  man  has  a  right  to  do  what  he  likes 
with  his  own.  Permit  us  to  work  machinery  for  any 
number  of  hours  that  we  please,  cried  a  thousand  tongues 
from  spinning  districts;  for  a  man  has  a  right  to  do  what 
he  likes  with  his  own.  Let  us  dig  coals  for  our  bread 
a  thousand  feet  down  in  the  earth,  shrieked  ten  thou- 
sand unwomanly  females;  for  a  woman  has  the  right  to 
do  what  she  likes  with  her  own.  Can  we  not  be  allowed 
still  to  prick  or  pummel  these  young  villains  of  parish 
children  up  narrow  vents  ?  bawled  hundreds  of  black, 
dirty,  muscular  men;  for  a  chimney-sweep  has  a  right 
to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own  boys,  whom  he  bought 
and  whom  he  feeds.  Drunken  men,  who  relish  a  run  of 
three  days*  idleness,  and  forty-eight  hours'  work  in  the 
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Temaining  three,  better  than  calm  and  steady  perseve- 
rance, exclaimed  against  a  ten  hours  bill  as  a  wicked.in- 
fringement  on  the  liberty  of  industry,  and  the  right  that 
a  man  has  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own  time  and 
strength.  Employers  establish  general  stores  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  works,  and  began  to  pay  the 
wages  of  their  workmen  in  sugar  and  tea,  in  eggs  and 
butter,  in  woollens  and  cottons.  The  arrangement  was 
fair  and  convenient  for  all  parties,  until  it  became 
abused,  and  families  were  compelled  to  take  inferior  ar- 
ticles at  superior  prices.  The  Legislature  then  inter- 
fered,  and  under  severe  penalties  bound  the  capitalist 
not  to  do  in  this  respect  with  his  money  what  he  liked. 
Even  the  life-blood  of  business  is  meted  out  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  food  of  commerce  is  restricted  by 
money  bills.  The  cant  raised  against  Parliamentary 
interference  with  business,  by  those  who  support  the 
Bank-restriction  Acts,  is  the  most  miserable  hj^pocrisy 
or  self-deception  practised  since  the  time  of  Judas 
Iscariot.  The  law  regulates  the  supply  of  money,  with 
consent  of  the  philosophers ;  but,  say  they,  the  law  must 
not  regulate  the  supply  of  labour,  and  it  must  not  adopt 
measures  for  its  increase.  Ask  Sir  Robert  Peel's  opinion. 
Drag  the  oracle  out  of  its  closet  at  Drayton  Manor. 
How  auswereth  it  the  question,  "what  of  money?" 
The  law,  says  the  oracle,  must  arrange  money  matters. 
And  if  the  inquisitor  add,  "what  of  labour?"  The 
law,  says  the  oracle,  must  not  touch  labour.  Go  now 
to  Manchester — busy,  intellectual  Manchester — ^put 
questions  and  answers  on  the  table  of  the  Exchange, 
and  one-half  of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  will 
write  beneath  them,  "all  right" — "that's  the  true  doc- 
trine"— subscribing  thereto  their  names  and  designa- 
tions, if  subscription  be  requested. 

The  same  feeling  existed  through  all  the  English 
manufacturing  districts.  It  was  fed  by  essays,  pamph- 
lets, and  speeches.  A  broad  line  was  supposed  to  be 
drawn  between  capital  and  labour ;  or,  in  more  precise 
language,  between  the  representation  of  capiUd  and 
labour.  Capital  is  not  necessarily  money.  A  rich 
landowner  is  undoubtedly  a  great  capitalist,  and  yet  he 
may  require  to  borrow  money.  Money  is  merely  one 
means  of  expressing  capital,  and  labour  is  another. 
The  landholder  has  capital,  but  he  wants  the  means  of 
circulating  it.  He  cannot  bring  an  acre  of  land  upon 
Ids  shoulder  to  market.  The  labourer  has  capital 
in  his  bones,  muscles,  and  skill,  but  the  unemployed 
feel  the  want  of  means  for  its  expression.  The  two 
qualities  of  capital,  like  chemical  agents,  may  be  useless 
when  separated,  and  yet  would  enrich  both  parties 
when  brought  together;  but  the  Legislature,  by  its 
money  laws,  orders  both  to  stand  aside.  Money  is  the 
bridge  between  them.  The  Legislature  has  made  it  a 
drawbridge,  and  only  passes  such  proportions  of  both 
parlies  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  tickets,  and  Mr.  S,  Lloyd 
Jones  brands. 

The  political  parties  who  support  the  present  cur- 
rency monopolies  exclaim  against  Parliamentary  inter- 
ference with  business,  declare  in  favour  of  free  trade, 
and  make  an  outcry  respecting  their  principle  and  con- 
sistency, after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Stentor  of  old,  loud 
and  sonorous ! 

The  monopoly  of  banking  and  money-making  in  tins 
country  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of 
free-trade;  and  our  present  commercial  system  cannot 
be  profitably  conducted  upon  the  basis  of  our  existing 


money  laws.     The  parties  who  consent  to,  and  nrge  on, 
the  changes  in  customs  duties,  forget  entirely,  or  (ail to 
discriminate,  the  influence  of  money  laws  on  the  capa- 
bilities of  any  nation.    As  matters  stand  at  piesent,  the 
producers  of  any  foreign  country,  whenever  they  find 
goods  or  produce  accumulating  on  their  Lands,  for 
which  they  see  no  home  outlet,  can  consign  Ihemto  onr 
ports,  draw  on  their  agents  here  for  part  of  the  presumed 
proceeds,  and  thus  affect  our  money  market  in  a  aeiious 
way,  and  to  a  fatal  amount.    The  current  of  business 
since  the  February  French  Revolution  illustrates  our 
present  position.   The  French  dealers  have  thrown  hrge 
parcels  of  silk  and  fine  woollen  goods  on  the  £ngh^ 
markets,  because  their  own  were  disordered.    The  cot- 
ton-planters of  the  United  States  stopped  the  transport 
of  their  produce  to  France,  and  despatched  it  to  this 
country.     The  influx  of  goods  during  the  past  summer 
has  been  great,  and  the  sales  have  been  small.    This 
feature  in  business  extends  to  August.    The  eipons 
of  cotton  manufactures  speak  for  the  decrease  of  our  sales. 
They  were,  until  the  dates  specified  below — 

5th  August,  1847 £14,165,900 

Do.,      1848, 12,154,230 

Deficiency, £2,011,670 

The  import  of  raw  cotton  shows  diametrically  0][>p^ 
site  results,  being — 

To  5th  August,  1847, 2,642,287  cut. 

Dp.         1848, 4,170,661   „ 

Increase, 1,528,374  c«t 

During  the  currency  of  this  year  a  feeling  of  insecuritj 
has  existed  on  the  Continent.  Many  capitalists  \An 
gladly  pennitted  their  money  to  remain  here.  The 
efflux  of  gold  has  not,  therefore,  corresponded  with  the 
influx  of  goods.  The  accounts  of  the  Bank  of  Esgi^i 
have  stood  well;  while  the  warehooses  of  Liverpoci 
were  choked  with  imports,  and  the  machines  o!  Msuh 
chester  were  motionless.  Timidity  on  the  Continent  hjn 
counteracted  the  influence  of  excessive  imports  on  oai 
money  market.  This  counteraction  is  only  of  a  temp> 
rary  character.  The  time  will  come  when  over  imports 
must  be  paid  in  goods,  in  gold,  or  in  stocks.  PamG* 
in  stocks  is  only  a  reprieve  of  the  evil  day;  or  a  rt- 
duction  of  our  claims  on  foreign  countries,  and  of  c^ 
future  income.  Payment  in  goods  is  a  realization  u-' 
the  idea  contained  in  the  agitation  for  free  trade.  Faj- 
ment  in  gold  is  made  by  our  money  laws  an  inroad  en 
the  wealth,  the  stability,  and  the  property  of  this  ftmt- 
try.  Bullion  payments  reduce  wages,  the  value  / 
property,  and  the  value  of  goods.  They  are  madt  si 
the  cost  of  industry  for  the  benefit  of  capitalists.  TVj 
are  the  causes  of  succeeding  panics,  and  eadi  panic » 
a  contribution  by  industry  to  the  accumulations  ot 
wealth.  In  many  nations  our  money  laws  wouid  bi 
injudicious.  In  this  country  they  are  dishonest.  W' 
hear  often  of  the  sponge,  and  its  application  to  the  i» 
tional  debt,  as  we  hear  of  many  other  absordities ;  t-J 
that  is  only  the  conception  of  dishonesty,  which  1» 
been  realised  on  the  other  side  bj  sucoesaive  in«*? 
bills.  Money  was  borrowed  in  a  depreciated  cuirca^i 
and  the  claim  for  payment  is  preferred  in  a  meiiL' 
currency.  AH  transactions  connected  with  ibis  deb*  »* 
done  in  gold.  Tlic  annual  interest  is  paid  in  c^''*. 
Instead  of  endeavouring  to  reduce  our  Imtdeos,  1*^'- 
liament  has  been  employed  for  more  than  tloity  years  ii 
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inCTeasing  them,   because   Sir  Eobert  Peel  has  been 
guide ;  for  the  majority  of  the  members  were  lost  in  a 
mist  and  trusted  to  the  linkman.     It  was  unnecessary 
to  go  over  all  these  points  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  propriety  of  Parliamentary  interference  in  the  direc- 
tion of  business.     After  what  has  been  done,  and  is 
defended,  in  the  matter  of  money,  Parlifimentarians  who 
abjure  the  touch  of  bills  that  they  say  are  calculated  to 
interfere  with  the  management  of  trade  and  the  foot- 
steps of  commerce,  have  a  century's  hard  work  before 
them,  in  order  to  bring  the  irregularities  of  the  senate 
house  down  to  consistency.     They  have  not  passed  a 
single  railway  bill  without  interfering  in  the  business 
management  of  the  concern,  and  limiting  its  profits. 
They  hate  limited  the  profits  on  a  business  that  produces 
an  annual  income  of  nine  millions  sterling.     They  have 
even  fixed  the  fares.     In  some  cases  they  hare  fixed  the 
price  of  third-class  conveyance  above  the  sum  charged 
by  the  companies  for  second-class  coaches.     They  have 
trampled  on  their  own  principles  without  producing 
a   good   result.      Penny   per  mile  travelling  in   the 
most    disreputable    coaches    is    not    cheap.      Before 
railways  can  become  a  paying  and  profitable  invest- 
ment for  the   public,  they  will  require  to  be  placed 
under  the  Rowland  Hill  genius.    The  State  can  borrow 
money  at  three  and  a  third  per  cent.,  while  railway  com- 
panies pay   six   and   seven  per  cent.      If  the    State 
had   seized  the  railway  idea   and   wrought  out   the 
system,   it  might  have   gained  an  yearly   revenue   of 
three  to  four  millions,  while  the  public  would  have 
been  better  accommodated  than  they  are  likely  ever 
to   be   under  the    existing  war  of  conflicting    inte- 
rests.      The    saving   of  expenses   in   Parliamentary 
e*jntests,  which   are  ultimately  paid   by   the    public, 
would  liave  been  equal  to  eight  or  ten  millions.     Lines 
might  have  been  made  in  circumstances  where   the 
e»?ueral    improvements  which  they  carry  with  them 
would  have  repaid  the  cost,  but  where  the  traffic  will 
ii<)t  yield  a  dividend.    Statesmen  are  not  indeed  culpable 
f-  T  neglecting  the  railway  system  at  its  commencement. 
The  opening  for  them  to  strike  in  has  not  been  at  any 
time  clearly  made.     They  would  have  been  blamed  for 
rxjjerimentalising  with  public  money,  if  they  had  con- 
structed the  line  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester, 
when  that  father  of  all  the  railways  was  first  proposed. 
Tiicy  should  not,  however,  lay  down  as  a  first  principle, 
or  as  a  principle  of  any  kind,  the  doctrine  of  non-inter- 
ference in  Government  pursuits,  after  the  bungling  that 
they  have  made  on  railways,  if  that  stood  alone. 

Setting  aside  the  precept  of  class  pamphleteers  and 
Parliamentary  orators,  we  find  the  practice  of  the  State 
i  iierferes  in  every  imaginable  form  with  business.  We 
rlo  not  so  much  wish  to  change  that  practice,  as  to  give 
I*  a  right  direction,  and  an  impetus  on  a  sound  way. 
riie  country  is  sacrificed  to  a  set  of  principles  that  are 
Lievcr  pursued  to  their  consummation,  because  it  is 
•Minous  and  impossible.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  asked  to 
xrmit  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands  in  Ireland  by  the 
<r-ite,  as  a  means  of  employing  labour;  but  the  astute 
hivonci  said  "nay,'*  and  the  Whigs  dropped  their  plan, 
ftiis  Whig  plan  was  an  answer  to  our  question  put  now, 
'  \VTjat  is  to  be  done?"  It  was  a  good,  plain  reply. 
I  ;ike  pick  and  spade  in  hand,  said  the  Whigs  to  the  Irish 
M.ri^ants,  and  make  farms  to  yourselves  out  of  Ireland's 
i .» profitable  mines.  Nay,  but  said  Sir  Robert,  they  tell 
le  in  the  clubs,  that  if  the  land  be  worth  cultivating  pri- 


vate enterprise  will  do  the  wqrk.  Why  does  not  private 
enterprise,  then,  do  banking  business  well  ?  Why  does  not 
private  enterprise  do  ten  thousand  things  aright  on  which 
you  legislate  ?  Why  docs  private  enterprise  require  to 
be  so  often  spurred  or  corrected  by  Act  of  Parliament  ? 
In  this  case  private  enterprise  cannot  interfere  without 
legislative  assistance.  The  land  is  entailed.  The  new 
Irish  bill  for  the  sale  of  encumbered  estates  must  aid 
the  development  of  private  enterprise  in  that  country. 
One  large  estate,  which  belonged  to  the  late  Mr.  Mar- 
tin, the  Member  of  Parliament  for  Galway,  and  situated 
in  that  county,  is  supposed  to  have  changed  hands  under 
the  operation  of  the  new  law.  The  Waste  Lands  Bill 
was  of  a  different  character.  It  would  have  compelled 
the  landowners  to  sell  or  to  improve  their  estates.  It 
could  not  be  palatable  to  the  producers  of  artificial 
wildernesses,  but  it  would  have  been  serviceable  to  Ire- 
land. It  might  have  "  put  back"  the  late  revolt,  with  the 
outlay  rendered  necessary  by  that  event ;  and  it  would 
have  given  the  employment  absolutely  requisite  for  the 
people's  support.  Demands  for  assistance  will  be  made 
again  from  Ireland  during  the  winter.  After  the  Poor- 
law  has  done  its  uttermost,  the  Exchequer  will  be  squeezed. 
Men  will  have  meal  for  doing  nothing.  The  spirit  will  be 
beaten  out  of  their  bodies.  Self-reliance  will  be  made  a 
tradition.  The  public  purse  will  be  the  ultimate  resort  of 
compulsory  idleness.  Then  London  will  fret,  fume,  and 
write  satires.  The  Sassenach  will  be  styled  the  bread- 
winner for  the  Celt.  The  Irish  will  be  charged  with  idle- 
ness. The  union  will  be  called  a  loss.  The  accounts  of  re- 
lief funds  will  be  examined.  The  benevolence  of  good 
men  will  be  thnist  in  scorn,  and  without  their  consent,  into 
the  faces  of  the  recipients.  The  truth  will  be  forgotten 
that  our  Saxon  laws  stand  between  the  Celts  and  their  land, 
because  we  continually  legislate  according  to  theories  pro- 
pounded by  gentlemen  with  cambric  handkerchiefs,  who 
could  not  tell  a  spade  from  a  ploughshare,  Ireland 
needs  the  use  of  its  own.  Scotland  has  the  same  want. 
The  work  of  many  thousands  is  scaled  up  in  both  coun- 
tries. Hunting  is  preferred  before  labour.  Sheep  farms 
drove  out  the  small  cultivators  some  years  since.  Deer 
forests  are  now  swallowing  sheep  walks.  Men  who  could 
raise  food  starve  in  the  meantime  ;  and  we  pay  gold  for 
beef  and  bacon  that  should  be  reared  at  home.  What  is 
to  be  done  P  Evils  of  that  nature  must  be  remedied. 
The  idle  talk  of  political  economists,  so  called — hens 
a  non  lucendo — must  be  exposed.  But  exposure  will 
not  answer  the  purpose.  It  must  be  suppressed.  We 
must  learn  again  to  breathe  the  word  "  country."  Wo 
must  not,  in  destroying  injustice,  forget  that  we  are  a 
nation.  Cosmopolitanism  in  its  most  alluring  garb,  or 
in  any  form,  will  not  suit  our  time  and  our  wants.  We 
are  not  yet  at,  or  very  near  to,  the  millennium,  and  there- 
fore, in  self-defence,  we  must  remember  that  our  owx 
people  have  claims  on  us  that  those  of  other  nations 
cannot  advance.  If  this  statement  be  false,  there  is  an 
end  of  the  right  to  form  Governments,  and  of  the  right 
to  govern :  if  this  be  true,  the  duty  of  our  Government 
has  been  grievously  neglected.  "  Wliat  is  to  be  done  for 
starving  labourers  ?"  We  say,  "  Till  the  soil  ;'*  but  a 
multitude  of  old  statutes  and  dead  men's  bones  prevent 
them  from  getting  at  the  ground ;  and  we  add,  "  clear 
the  way."  Respect  private  property  while  it  remains 
an  institution  for  the  public  good,  which  it  will  ever 
remain  during  its  honest  administration.  But  the 
county  of  Kent  is  in  existence — say  in  the  market 
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— and  a  tri-inillionaire  buys  it  for  a  deer  forest — 
warns  out  the  tenantry,  pulls  down  the  hop-poles, 
casts  down  the  pretty  old-fashioned,  old  English  home- 
steads which  we  even  yet  delight  to  see,  and  tears 
up  the  hedge-rows — ^roots  out  the  apple-trees,  and  pro- 
claims that,  by  virtue  of  his  money  and  his  purchase, 
Kent  is  to  be  l^nceforward  a  desert  wherein  to  hunt 
deer.  Would  the  people  walk  away  patiently  ?  Would 
there  be  no  grumbling  m  Kent  ?  Would  the  firm  old 
Saxon  spirit  recognise  in  this  decree  the  right  of  pro- 
perty P  Would  the  government  allow  the  waste  of  re- 
sources necessary  to  make  Kent  a  wilderness  ?  Even 
the  most  bear's-greased  and  eau-de-cologned  smatterer 
of  principles  in  the  clubs  would  comprehend  this  out- 
rage on  honesty  and  humanity.  Any  government  of  the 
day  Would  denounce  and  interdict  this  monstrous  heca- 
tomb to  horns.  In  so  acting  they  would  entirely  de- 
stroy the  fine  principle,  that  a  Government  must  not 
meddle  with  the  disposition  of  private  property. 

We  recollect  certain  places  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  that  dead  men  would  not  permit  to  be  cultivated. 
We  remember  a  haunted  knoll  on  a  lowland  farm, 
where  everybody  knew  that  bells  would  ring  and 
•frighten  the  horses  of  the  daring  man  who,  with  a  plough, 
might  venture  to  turn  over  the  grass.  The  legend  had 
been  respected  for  centuries.  The  fairies'  knoll  was 
trod  by  sheep,  but  never  ploughed  by  man.  At  last  a 
farmer,  more  resolute  than  his  predecessors,  judging 
that  the  lease  of  the  good  people  was  run  out,  com- 
menced to  plough  the  land  himself.  Some  old  persons 
expected  his  immediate  destruction,  but  he  did  the  work 
well,  and  reaped  the  harvest.  After  the  expiry  of  his 
lease,  the  factor  added  the  fairies'  knoll  to  the  arable 
land  of  the  farm. 

There  are  few  parishes  without  spots  that  were  dese- 
crated to  superstition.  Men  have  gradually  outgrown 
the  superstition  that  kept  their  fields  in  fallow.  They 
must  also  conquer  the  bondage  that  keeps  land 
out  of  employment.  Whatever  laws  hinder  its  appli- 
cation to  the  support  of  mankind  must  be  re{)ealed,  and 
the  homes  and  haunts  of  the  beasts  of  the  forest  must 
be  reconverted  into  the  homes  and  haunts  of  industry, 

*  We  passed,  a  few  days  since,  through  a  vast  region 
of  heath,  of  wood,  and  no  human  habitations.  Miles  after 
nules,  measured  only  by  time,  we  travelled  over  the 
ruins  of  society.  Small  circles  of  grass  in  the  heath 
hid  the  foundations  of  old  houses,  which  our  guide  said 
were  once  "towns"  in  the  glen.  The  glen  was  once 
inhabited.  The  hills  around  were  covered  with  timber ; 
but  a  spendthrift  cut  down  splendid  trees  to  pay  for  de- 
baucheries perpetrated  in  London  and  Paris,  and  he  was 
unable  to  replace  them.  We  knew  that  the  trees  had 
been  of  unusual  girth  and  length,  for  the  side  of  the  hill 
seemed  at  a  distance  to  be  planted  with  small  "  bee- 
hives," covered  with  green.  The  little  knolls  were 
formed  by  the  heath-berry  bushes,  that  had  not  only 
climbed  round  the  shaggy  roots,  and  kindly  hid  their 
grief  with  foliage  and  black-berries,  but  had  penetrated 
through  the  fibre  of  the  wood,  and  pushed  their  tender 
shoots  through  the  old  roots  in  every  direction.  Be- 
neath the  forest's  shelter  hard-working  men  oncewatched 
their  harvest  on  the  river's  banks.  Their  cattle  lived, 
and  grew,  and  fattened  on  the  forest's  pasturage.  Little 
children  chased  the  trouts  through  all  the  turns,  and 
reaches,  and  pools  in  the  stream.  Their  merry  laughter 
rang  through  all  the  long  wide  glw,  ftud  th^  two  narrower 


glens  into  which  it  separates.    We  trampled  wrer  their 
hearths  and  homes,  where  yet  the  grass  grows  ^crj 
green  to  mark  the  spot  where  they  had  their  "yard'  — 
where  the  thyme  and  the  balms  grew  in  a  corner  shel- 
tered by  the  alder  bush — or  the  spot  where  the  com 
was  stacked,  and  the  sheep  were  folded.    We  knew 
that  they  had  been  there.     Though  the  church  is  in 
ruins,  too,  and  the  grave-yard  is  neglected;  for  those 
who  liave  a  claim  to  be  buried  there  are  ia  the  lue  o( 
some  large  town,  or  toiling  to  cut  a  home  out  of  some 
distant  forest  of  the  west.     So  even  the  gravc-yardis 
abandoned.     As  yet,  the  heath  has  not  o'ertopped  the 
graves,  but  that  feature  in  wildemess-makiag  will  not 
be  developed ;  and  then  the  last  traces  of  huffluiiy, 
alike  in  its  homes  and  ita  graves,  will  be  ohhtenled. 
We  travelled  down  the  glen  many  weary  miles  j  hut 
the  longest  lane  has  its  turning.    We  reached  a  sett 
cottage,  belonging  to  a  keeper ;  a  second,  inhabited  by 
a  groom ;  a  third,  more  ornate  still,  in  which,  perhaps, 
a  cook  or  butler  dwelt ;  and  then  a  garish  gingerbrad 
mansion — ^the   lodging-house  of  Nimrod  iiediviv^isl 
And  who  was  this  Nimrod?  the  modem  deer-stalker, 
for  whose  accommodation  mutton  had  been  baaished 
from  the  hills,  and  mankind  from  the  glens?    Some 
haughty  aristocrat,  of  course — some  man  of  many  acres, 
whose  ancestor,  in  the  thirtieth  retrogressive  degrw, 
robbed   "hen-roosts"   and    "cow-byres"  with  looit 
than  neighbourly  skill   and   energy — some  of  vhoae 
more  immediate  ancestors  fought  with  coDsumiiiate 
courage  at  one  of  the  multitudinous  battles  so  comiiiuQ 
in  our  history,  and  who  came  into  the  world  &  ]ep- 
lator  made  to  order.     The  owner  and  occupant  of  \k 
cottage  must  be  a  game-law  member ;  he  must  voi£ 
steadily  against  John  Bright.     The  name  certainly  did 
not  confirm  these  suppositions,  but  it  awakened  ccn- 
osity,  and  tempted  us  into  farther  inquiry ;  unt3  %t 
ascertained  that  this  was  the  residence  of  a  poliUii 
economist — ^the  home  of  one  of  the  learned.   Amid  the/ 
wilds,  speeches  were  written  on  "  demand  and  supp^.' 
Pamphlets  were  concocted  here,  calculated  to  mistilj 
creation.     The  sublifiie  doctrine,  that  every  man  hn » 
right  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own,  was  practt*ii 
here  with  a  willing  heart.     Treatises  on  the  accoBc 
lation  of  wealth  were  shot  on  these  muirs  in  cirtn^^ 
paper.     The  grouse  were  brought  down  by  satires  <* 
the  Ten-hours  Bill.     The  deer  had  argumenU  agaisi 
the  Navigation-laws  lodged  in  their  brains.    The  lii 
beasts  composed  themselves  to  die,  under  a  weight «: 
dulbess  that  oidy  put  printers'  readers  or  honoa»^ 
Members  into  a  state  of  stupor.     Principle  was  for  tt  i 
house;  practice  was  for  the  hills ;   and  practice » " 
principle  did,  in  this  instance,  cordially  work  togelw^ 
This  gentleman  would  say  that  we  had  lost  money  a 
cultivating  weak  poor  soils,  and  neglected  the  richloitJ 
of  the  Ukraine.    This  man  would  ex]dain  how  tou  nevc 
could  import  more  goods  than  you  exported,  because  ' 
balance  of  trade  would  readjust  itself.    This  sUteaia 
would  deny  that  the  manufacturer  had  any  interesi  a 
the  tariff  of  foreign  nations.    He  would  prcducf  lifi" 
ter  and  line  to  prove  that  the  country  coold  siextt  \^] 
too  much;  and  yet  there  he  is,  by  reason  of  fc! 
which  bought  more  than  it  produced  or  brought  to  aa-* 
ket,   enveloped  in  debts  first,  in  mortgages  next,  i:< 
finally  in  trusteeships.     The  principles  of  dealing  :t 
commended  from  this  cottage  on  the  artificial  Bt- 
would  bring  asy  private  person  to  ruin.   Ibdr  ^a^^ 
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result  must  be  similar.  Tlie  issue  will  not  vary  because 
the  experiment  is  extended  Chemical  agents  will  pro- 
duce the  same  results  m  gills  or  in  gallons.  Folly  of 
this  character  must  be  stopped,  in  order  to  relieve  Relief 
Committees  and  Parochial  £oards.  We  must  retrace 
many  steps.  Men  who  want  a  wilderness  must  find  it 
somewhere  else.  They  must  not  here  write  tracts  on 
over-abundant  population,  and  the  happiness  of  going 
forth  to  baild  up  new  states  across  the  seas,  while  they 
are  destroying  this  old  state  in  Europe.  The  forest 
laws  do  not  suit  our  circumstances,  and  one  of  the  first 
things  to  be  done  is  their  utter  defeat  and  dispersion 
in  eyery  form. 

We  do  not  expect  the  country  to  be  saved  by  the 
cultivation  of  wastes.  This  is  merely  one  of  many 
remedies  that  must  be  applied  to  its  diseases.  The 
entire  agriculture  of  the  three  kingdoms  requires  to  be 
remodelled.  The  drainage  loans  are  practical  recogni- 
tions of  that  fact.  The  progress  made  in  Scotland  with 
these  loans  proves  the  amount  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment still  considered  necessary  by  those  who  are 
supposed  to  be  the  best  farmers.  The  loan  of  a  large 
sum  was  authorised  in  1846  on  favourable  terms.  It  was 
nearly  all  absorbed  in  Scotland.  The  distress  amongst  the 
labourers  in  that  country  would  have  been  most  intense, 
except  for  the  employment  afforded  by  this  loan.  The 
work  done  there  is  scarcely  seen.  It  is  not  one  per 
cent,  of  the  requisite  work.  A  capital  equal  to  one-half 
of  the  national  debt  might  be  profitably  expended  in 
improving  fields  now  under  cultivation,  and  reclaiming 
wastes.  This  money  can  only  be  raised  gradually.  The 
labour  which  it  would  pay  can  only  be  given  slowly. 
The  articles  that  it  would  produce  are  in  constantly 
increasing  demand.  They  form  the  basis  of  national 
wealth.  They  never  become  unfashionable.  They  can- 
not be  overabundantly  supplied  in  this  country,  where 
population  waits  on  food  and  halts  for  want  of  bread. 

Men  stand  idle  in  the  market-place  waiting  to  be 
hired.  Money  is  craving  safe  investments  at  three 
})er  cent.  The  soil  is  offering  the  richest  rewards  in 
return  for  care  and  labour.  The  home  market  for  its 
produce  is  never  fully  supplied.  In  these  circum- 
stances why  speculate  for  months  and  years  on  the 
question,  "  What  is  to  be  done"  with  our  unemployed? 
The  course  is  clear,  and  the  end  is  certain.  We  do 
not  require  to  freight  emigrant  ships,  and  to  cast  lots 
for  the  doom  of  banishment.  Our  confines  are  not 
limited  like  a  bee  hive.  We  have  not  crowded  every 
nook  and  "  cranny "  with  men,  their  homes,  and  their 
food,  and  do  not  yet  need  to  swarm. 

There  are  some  most  important  departments  in  agri- 
cultural improvement  that  cannot  be  effected  by  a  single 
proprietor.  He  has  neither  the  means  nor  the  induce- 
ment to  accomplish  them.  Private  acts  have  been  fre- 
quently gtanted  to  a  company  of  individuals  for  the  pro- 
secution of  large  works  that  could  not  have  been  effected 
in  any  other  way.  The  late  Lord  George  Bentiiujk  be- 
came widely  known  as  a  politician  and  the  leader  of  a 
party.  He  had  been  previously  better  known  in  his 
own  district  as  a  reclaimer  of  land,  in  conjunction  with 
other  parties,  under  one  of  these  acts.  There  are  im- 
provements that  even  powers  of  this  character  would  not 
reach.  The  advantages  of  judiciously-placed  sheltering 
in  many  districts  are  admitted,  are  deficient,  and  arc  not 
supplied.  Some  ridge  or  liill  stands  out  bare  and 
cold,  because  it  belongs  to  severed  proprietors,  because 


trees  on  it  would  shelter  the  grounds  appertaining  to 
various  owners,  and  because  the  wood  would  not 
immediately  repay  its  cost,  or  probably  never  would  be 
directly  profitable.  In  a  case  of  this  nature,  the  cost 
where  value  would  be  indirectly  given  should  be  debited 
equally,  or  in  just  proportions,  amongst  the  parties  in- 
terested. The  first  cost  need  not  be  rated  for  at  once. 
It  can  be  converted  into  an  annual  charge.  An  im- 
provement in  climate  that  would,  on  an  average,  acce- 
lerate harvests  by  ten  or  fourteen  days,  can  bear  a 
heavy  charge.  The  additional  security  afforded  to  the 
crops,  and  the  progress  permitted  in  autumnal  work  is 
worth  a  large  per  centage ;  but  labour  of  this  kind  can- 
not be  accomplished  at  first  without  intermeddling  in 
the  disposal  of  private  property. 

The  railway  principle  has  never  yet  been  applied  to 
agriculture  as  a  necessary  part  of  farm  machinery,  like 
the  threshing  machine  or  any  other  rural  implement. 
Railways  are  indeed  used  for  agricultural  purposes, 
wherever  private  companies  have  constructed  them;  and 
they  have  immediately  raised  the  value  of  land.  The  time 
and  money  spent  in  conveying  rural  produce  to  market 
forms  a  heavy  part  of  the  farmer  *s  expenditure,  in 
remote  districts,  and  prevents  him  from  carrying  on  his 
business  in  the  most  advantageous  manner.  Railways 
have  always  repaid  their  construction;  although  the 
proceeds  liave  not  invariably  gone  into  the  pockets  of 
those  capitalists  by  whom  they  were  made.  The  land 
along  the  line  has  always  been  increased  in  value,  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  expenditure  on  their  formation. 
If,  therefore,  railways  were  constructed  into  rural  dis- 
tricts, as  branch  lines,  or  as  lines  to  the  nearest  market 
town,  on  a  cheap  principle,  without  a  view  to  very  ra- 
pid movements,  they  would  increase  the  value  of  the 
land ;  bring  its  produce  more  rapidly  to  the  consumer  ; 
save  the  import  of  dairy  produce ;  reduce  its  cost ;  en- 
rich the  country ;  and  greatly  benefit  the  proprietary,  by 
whom,  therefore,  the  improvement  should  be  paid  for« 
not  at  once,  but  by  an  annual  charge  on  their  rental. 

Works  of  the  description  that  we  have  indicated  can 
only  be  effected  by  a  general  conmiission  of  agriculture, 
or  some  similar  mechanism;  but  in  no  other  country 
has  agriculture  been  more  systematically  neglected. 

Agricultural  labour  supplies  only  one  class  of  the  un- 
employed, and  not  the  most  numerous,  but  their  labours 
would  bring  all  into  work.  Manufactures  prosper  with 
the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  food,  and  languish 
under  its  dearth  and  scarcity.  Food  is  the  first  re- 
quisite, and  manufactures  come  afterwards.  With  an 
abundance  of  cheap  and  good  provisions,  we  shall  never 
want  a  demand  for  clothing  and  manufactures,  but  the 
food  must  be  home  produced  in  order  to  gain  that  re- 
sult. It  must  be  given  directly  or  indirectly  in  ex- 
change for  produce;  and  there  b  not  an  immediate 
hope  that  other  nations  will  adopt  ourcommercial  system. 
Time  will  change  opinions  on  that  subject,  but  stomachs 
will  not  bide  the  conversion  of  minds. 

Distress  in  many' manufacturing  districts  has  been 
borne  heroically  in  1S48.  Courage  is  less  severely  tried 
in  battle  tlian  in  want.  The  stake  for  life  involves  not 
so  many  considerations  as  that  for  food,  sought  by 
hungry  children,  and  refused  by  impoverished  parents. 
We  could  cii,e  many  villages  and  towns  where  this  deadly 
struggle  has  been  progressing  in  1848.  Manchester 
has  had  its  idle  thousands.  The  imemployed  have 
loitered  ou  every  street  of  the  ordinarily  busy  Glasgow, 
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Pyramids  of  broken  metal  have  risen  to  attest  their 
want  and  misery.  Government  have  been  offered  sub- 
stantial security  for  loans  wherewith  to  employ  them ; 
but  Sir  Charles  Wood  says  that  he  has  neither  money, 
nor  credit  for  the  Stat«.  The  apology  is  untrue,  but 
men  are  sacrificed  to  a  theory.  The  Government  is 
ready  to  punish,  but  unwilling  to  help.  The  hand 
stretched  out  to  steal  is  incarcerated — ^the  hand  stretched 
Out  for  honest  labour  is  repelled.  The  way  was  not 
clear  of  lions.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
difficulties  in  his  path,  but  he  helped  to  create  them. 
Peel's  money  bills  are  the  seven-barred  gates  that  he 
had  to  leap  or  overturn.  His  courage  gave  way  in  one 
case,  and  his  wiU  another,  so  that  the  unemployed  may 
be  classed  as  victims  of  1819,  1844,  1845,  and  their 
policy.  The  story  of  one  village  in  many  hundreds  will 
answer  our  purpose  better  than  general  statements.  Its 
population  may  have  reached  2,000  persons.  They  were 
chiefly  employed  in  a  few  great  manufactories.  One 
jfirm,  extensively  engaged  in  business,  and  owning  the 
works  in  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  villagers  were 
employed,  suspended.  The  works  were  stopped.  The 
operatives  were  turned  out  of  employment.  The  affairs 
of  the  company  were  in  great  disorder.  Hopes  of  their 
recommencement  were  continually  disappointed.  Months 
passed  away — months  of  misery — ^wherein  old  savings 
were  consumed.  Old  family  circles  were  broken  up — 
old  associations  were  destroyed — old  habits  were  ruined. 
Few  minds  can  comprehend  the  sorrows  of  this  period. 
The  plans  of  several  hundred  families  were  changed.  The 
savings  of  many  were  absorbed  in  the  general  calamity. 
They  were  cast  upon  the  charity  of  the  neighbouring 
country.  Many  of  them  indeed,  sought  and  found  em- 
ployment in  other  towns ;  but  there  are  now,  and  there 
have  been,  for  four  or  five  months,  from  four  hundred 
to  five  hundred  persons,  subsisting  on  one  pound  of 
oatmeal  per  day — ^furnished  from  a  relief  fund. 

This  calamity  was  not  caused  by  the  sufferers.  The 
evil  came  in  the  general  distress  thrown  over  the  coun- 
try. They  neither  could  foresee  nor  avert  its  coming. 
Prudence  of  theirs  was  lost  in  the  business  according  to 
all  the  general  rules  of  society.  We  know  nothing 
specific  and  personally  regarding  the  circumstances 
of  this  firm.  The  house  may  have  been  imprudent. 
The  partners  may  have  been  extravagant.  Tlie  busi- 
ness may  have  been  injudiciously  extended,  or  it  may 
have  been  otherwise  misconducted.  Tlie  transactions 
may  have  been  done  with  unsafe  customers.  We  know 
little  of  these  things;  but  we  know  that  parties  have 
stopped  payments  within  twenty  months  whose  personal 
expenditure  was  ruinous  —  that  others  have  stopped 
whose  business  arrangements  were  objectionable,  and 
also  that  the  acts  of  the  Government  and  the  Parlia- 
ment have  brought  other  great  houses  down.  The  in- 
tervention of  the  Government  in  the  affairs  of  the  South 
American  Republics,  and  the  blockade  of  the  Kio  de 
Plata^  ruined  more  than  one  commercial  firm.  The 
vicious  interferences  of  the  Legislature  with  sugar- 
making  have  rendered  many  other  houses  bankrupt. 
The  absurd  money-laws  densed  by  Peel  have  carried 
embarrassment  and  ruin  into  almost  every  manufac- 
turing and  mercantile  circle.  The  operatives  who  suffer 
by  these  laws  have  little  or  no  power  in  their  construc- 
tion. They  are  amenable  for  the  deeds  of  the  State, 
and  they  are  unable  to  influence  them.  They  are  driven 
from  their  homes  in  a  crisis,  bat  they  have  no  power 


directly  to  change  the  laws  that  make  panics.  They 
are  heavily  taxed  to  support  the  State,  but  they  have  no 
controul  over  its  expenditure.  No  class  of  men  are  mora 
immediately  concerned  in  the  prosperity  of  Britain;  bat 
they  seem  to  be  outlaws  within  their  own  land.  "Wkt 
is  to  be  done?"  This  state  of  matters  must  be  changed. 
The  basis  of  the  constitution  must  be  enlargei  The 
Premier  may  rest  satisfied  that  multitudes  want  a  change 
of  that  character.  It  is  criminal  to  misapprehend  peace 
for  contentment.  The  argument  infers  that  the  peoplo 
must  commit  crime  before  they  can  expect  leform.  They 
must  exhibit  exasperation  before  the  laws  will  be 
amended.  They  must  put  forth  moral  strength  to  the 
verge  of  physical  force  before  they  can  expect  justice. 
This  is  a  revolutionary  doctrine.  It  tends  to  overthrow 
thrones.  It  puts  sceptres  and  old  settlements  in  jeo- 
pardy. Lord  John  Eussell  said  that  the  people  vrene 
not  anxious  for  an  enlargement  of  the  suffrege.  Othen 
say  that  they  are.  The  difference  may  be  uni- 
cably  arranged.  The  thnes  are  peaceable  in  this 
country.  There  is  not  any  dangerous  excitement  ia 
Enghmd  or  in  Scotland.  The  revolt  of  Ireland  is  neariy 
past,  and  was  confined  to  a  small  district  of  that  comi- 
try.  The  people  can  therefore  be  quietly  polled.  Their 
opinion  can  be  taken  easily  and  completely  before  the  next 
meeting  of  Parliament.  It  can  be  made  up  in  parochial 
lists  even  by  themselves.  A  small  committee  in  earfi 
parish  could  do  the  work  satisfactorily.  Petitions  are  Ib 
disgrace.  Errors  in  their  management  have  damagwl 
them.  In  future  they  must  bear  the  addresses  of  tk 
parties  by  whom  they  are  signed ;  and  they  should  w* 
be  presented  in  one  conglomorated  mass,  but  froifi 
tovms  and  parishes. 

The  labour  of  trying  the  question  would  not  be  lost. 
The  state  of  the  facts  is  indeed  notorious.  The  gn&t 
bulk  of  the  people  consider  themselves  unjustly  depmed 
of  influence  in  the  Legislature,  but,  to  win  their  pbee, 
that  dissatisfaction  should  be  solenmlj  recorded.  Tbej 
would,  we  believe,  impart  a  more  healthy  tone  topahlic 
proceedings.  They  would  unquestionably  give  a  men: 
national  tinge  to  Legislative  acts. 

Our  national  position  is  disheartening,  and  yet  no^ 
desperate.  The  mode  of  government  must  be  chansei 
because  the  leaders  of  factions  cannot  be  converted.  A 
large  body  of  the  people  have  no  demand  for  their  la- 
bour, and  one-fourth  of  the  globe  is  their  propertr. 
Their  products  are  unbought,  and  one  hundred  and  txfn 
millions  of  customers  in  Asia  live  under  the  same  &> 
vernment.  They  complain  that  other  nations  vrill  d'H 
follow  their  example ;  while  one-fourth  of  all  the  ntticsr 
on  the  earth  are  their  fellow-subjects.  They  are  -*• 
tonished  that  other  countries  will  not  adopt  their  c«> 
mercial  creed,  and  exchange  produce  for  produ«  withwi  , 
let  or  hindrance ;  but  one-fourth  of  earth's  inhabitaa** 
as  yet  acknowledge  their  sway.  Let  them  do  jr^tiff 
to  their  position.  Let  them  look  to  the  map  of  i'« 
world.  All  that  they  can  require  is  branded  with  thtJ 
country's  name.  Every  continent  acknowledges  the/ 
connexion.  Their  flag  is  floating  in  every  quarter  ^( 
the  globe.  Their  language  is  spoken  on  almost  ers^ 
shore.  Tlie  idle  earth  waits  only  the  tonch  of  capi- 
tal and  skiU  to  cast  its  treasures  at  their  feet  No 
wind  can  blow  without  hastening  their  ships  to  thrr 
homes.  No  current  runs  that  carries  not  their  mn- 
sengers.  A  people  in  that  position  nced^not  despair.  Ihfj 
may  have  to  learn  self-denial,  but  tiwj  tn  •squire 
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therewith  self-relumce.     They  must  go  to  war  with  the 
temptations  that  sarronnd  them,  and  the  propensities 
that  gire  temptation  strength  and  force.     They  must 
ranquish  themselves,  and  they  will  in  that  act  conquer 
all  ohstades  to  their  prosperity.      This  empire  is  yet 
worth  the  struggle.     It  is  rich  in  the  materiab  of 
happiness.     It  offers  innumerable  advantages  to  in- 
dustry.     Idleness  in  its  wide,  borders  can  only  be 
the  product  of  crime,  or  of  miagovemment.      The 
arm  that  can  wield  the  axe  or  guide  the  plough-;-the 
hand  that  can  raise  the  hammer  or  direct   the  shut- 
tle— should  never  be  idle  here.      The  colonies  are, 
with  trivial  exceptions,  still  the  property  of  the  people. 
The  debt  that  hangs  over  them  would  grow  Ught  before 
their  energies.     The  burdens  that  press  them  grievously 
nigh  to  the  ground  now,  would  be  unfelt  by  emancipated 
industiy;  and  the  war  of  labour  with  forests  and  wastes 
is  the  most  glorious  of  aU  campaigns.    This  old  British 
name  of  ours  is  still  a  good  copyright.    It  comes  to  us 
stained  by  crimes,  and  darkened  by  suffering;  but  em- 
bossed by  many  bright  and  honourable  deeds.      The 
present  question  can  do  much  to  cover  the  former, 
and  burnish  up  the  latter.    The  democracy  of  other 
lands  are  proud  of  their  race,  their  lineage,  and  their 
comitry.     We  need  not  pale  before  comparisons.     The 
wars  of  blood  will  cease  before  the  progression  of 
Christianity,  and  the  acceptance  of  its  pure  truths ;  but 
the  chivah^  of  the  spade  and  the  forge  will  never  perish. 
The  rivalry  of  arts  and  science  may  be  doomed  to  nm 
through  tune.     The  struggle  of  benediction  and  bene- 
volence may  be  perpetual.    The  currents  of  nations  and 
races  may  never  mingle  into  a  dull  cosmopolitanism. 
Mankind  may  ever  present  a  Mosltic  surface,  beautiful  in 
its  diversity,  harmonious  in  its  colourings,  more  splendid 
in  its  combined  result  than  any  perpetual  and  unbroken 
hue.     Let  us  not  quarrel  with  the  general  law ;  but  do 
our  own  part  more  wisely  and  more  zealously  in  the  fu- 
ture than  in  the  past.     Other  nations  and  other  races 
may  have  their  unions  for  offence  or  defence,  for  revenue 
or  for  commerce.     Be  it  as  they  will.     None  should 
stand  farther  forward  in  good  words  and  works — ^none 
!<hoald  fare  better  in  the  comforts  of  existence — ^none 
should  rise  higher  in  the  hopes  it  yields — ^none  should 
do  more  towards  brightening  the  world  to  its  final  splen- 
dour than  our  own  British  union.    But  it  must  bo  the 
people's  union — the  people's  empire — ^under  their  own 
management,  and  they  need  to  fit  themselves  quickly  for 


the  task.  We  have  tried  government  by  absolute  mon> 
archies  long  ago — ^government  by  a  narrow  class  for 
centuries — government  by  a  more  numerous  class  for  a 
time,  and  all  have  been  f^ures — comparative  failures — 
else  why,  with  work  needing  to  be  done,  stands  idle  la- 
bour, seeking  to  toil,  and  starving  by  the  way.  This 
misery  is  not  by  a  stroke  of  God's  providence,  but  by  a 
succession  of  men's  blunders ;  by  the  greed  of  some  and 
the  foUy  of  others ;  by  the  folly  of  none  more  than  the 
unenfranchised  and  most  suffering  classes  themselves. 

There  are  two  paths  before  us.  One  leads  to  jnore 
idleness,  increased  suffering,  and  greater  crime.  It 
requires  no  exertion.  It  is  an  easy,  plam  path,  on 
wMch  we  may  move  ivith  the  impetus  that  we  have 
abeady  obtained.  The  other  will  require  sacrifice,  and 
toil,  and  labour.  Political  exertions  have  been  dis- 
credited, because  they  were  managed  wickedly  and  per- 
versely. Gbvemment  spies  confessedly  entered  associ- 
ations to  make  mischief.  Their  presence  was  scarcely 
requisite.  Ignorance  and  vanity  were  doing  the  work 
bravely,  by  their  unaided  power.  Political  societies 
must  be  redeemed  from  this  stain.  We  have  no 
hope  that  the  theorists  will  be  beaten  in  Par- 
liament, except  by  the  representatives  of  the  entirp 
p^ple ;  and  we  have  no  great  hope  for  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  the  oountryunder  the  management  of  existing 
parties.  The  practical  Parliament  hatched  bills  for  eight 
months,  and  produced  two  measures  that  would  have  been 
good  if  the  Government  had  dared  to  ctgry  out  their  own 
principles.  The  present  House  of  Commons  never  will 
inspire  confidence;  and,  very  probably,  no  other  house 
will  ever  be  ebcted  by  the  existmg  constituencies 
better  calculated  to  save  the  country.  A  franchise 
fairly  including  all  classes  is  our  best  political  hope. 
We  care  not  for  the  mode  by  which  the  opinion  of  the 
people  is  to  be  enforced.  Any  scheme  that  will  fully 
and  fairly  reflect  the  feelings  of  <<  the  State,'*  fulfils 
our  ambition.  The  result  mH  give  a  course  of  legisla- 
tion tempered  by  the  obvious  necessities  of  the  times. 
Perfect  respect  for  private  rights  will  be  mingled  with 
a  determined  use  of  all  the  national  resources  for  the 
accomplishment  of  national  pioiperity  and  individual 
comfort.  A  great  work  has  to  be  done ;  and  done 
quickly,  unless  the  empire  is  to  sink  before  a  mis- 
applied monetary  power ;  and  the  people  are  to  perish 
under  the  crotchets  of  Peel  and  his  company. 


BALMY^S  THE  BREEZE. 


Balki's  the  bfeeM,  as  it  Wanden  o^er  hill  and  dale, 

LUen.  with  incense  from  valley  and  dell, 
Wooing  the  cowslips  that  bloom  in  the  grove  and  vale, 
Stealing  a  kiss  from  the  brilliant  bine  bell« 
Brightly  the  glancing  stream 
Gives  back  each  golden  bean, 
Wbi^  thiongfa  the  leafy  bough  gleams  on  its  surf: 
Sweetly  the  wild  wood  rose 
Nods  to  each  bhist  that  blows, 
Hinging  its  shade  on  the  daisy-clad  turf. 

BIythelj  the  lark  now  ascends  from  her  grassy  nest, 

Scattering  bright  gems  from  her  dew-spangled  wings, 
Soaring  aloft  with  the  pearls  on  her  speckled  breast, 
As  'mid  the  ether  she  joyously  sings. 
GUd  is  the  sky  above, 
▲U  boloVs  life  and  lovej 


Freshness  and  glory  is  shed  over  earth} 
Natnre  all  loveliness 
Decks  in  her  jewell*d  dress. 

Breathing  from  grot  and  glen  mnaic  and  mirth. 


Hark!  *tis  her  voice  floating  soft  on  the  golden  air ! 

Ye  who  would  wear  on  yonr  cheek  the  rose  bloom, 
Come,  let  the  mountain  breeEe  &n  back  your  flowing  hsir. 
Breathing  o*er  lip  and  brow  balmy  perfume; 

Come,  while  dew  tear-drops  Ue 

Bright  in  the  violet's  eye, 
Drink  of  health's  challice,  with  bliss  it  overflows; 

Come,  let  the  meadow  sweet 

Bend  'neath  your  buoyant  feet ; 
Barren  the  soul  that  such  rapture  foregoes. 

SaeabPjakis. 


e-w 


MEMORY'S   MUSIC. 


Wandering  heart!  ah,  wherefore  grieve  me 
With  the  memory  of  the  past? 

Phantom-dreamings!  leave,  0  leave  me! 
Sleep  in  shadows  o'er  thee  cast. 

Nature's  dying  echo  lingers, 
O'er  affection's  hroken  strings; 

Music,  with  her  dulcet  fingers, 
All  the  past  aronnd  me  flings. 

Okerithed  voieet  in  thy  namhers 
0!er  my  yearning  hoeom  sweep ; 

Memory  hears  them  in  her  slumbers, 
Sighing,  wakes  again  to  weep. 

Then  the  heart  will  weep,  and  wander 
Where  affections  ashes  rest; 
KHmarnock. 


Press  unto  the  sonl  the  fonder 

Tearful  thoughts  that  chill  her  hnost. 

As  the  light  of  day  when  fading 

Brighter  glows  through  twilight  tears, 

Time  and  change  in  silence  shading, 
Absent  cues  the  more  endears. 

Summer  leaves  around  us  dying 
¥ade  away  in  winter  snowK; 

Autumn  winds  aronnd  os  sighing. 
Weep  amid  forsaken  bon^ia. 

Stars  of  Love,  around  us  shining 
In  thdr  radiance,  fsde  away; 

Sun! — that  speaks  of  no  dediaing. 
Bring  the  never-setting  day. 


M.P..\. 


DANGERS  OF  OUR  NEW  SETTLEMENT  IN  THE  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO. 


Expedience  has  often  shown  us  that  the  worst  ene- 
mies of  civilization  are  those  which  spring  up  and  ex- 
ert their  influence  in  the  hosom  of  civilization  itself.  The 
system  nourishes  them ;  but  owing  to  some  peculiarity 
in  their  organization,  the  juices  which  prove  to  be  whole- 
some nourishment  in  the  case  of  other  men  turn  to  poi- 
son in  them.  They  look  around  them,  examine  the  op- 
portunities for  action  afforded  by  the  constitution  of 
society,  and  perceiving  that  their  own  intellectual  and 
moral  aptitudes  do  not  qualify  them  for  useful  exertions, 
determine  to  render  themselves  remarkable  in  the  next 
best  way — that  is,  by  doing  mischief. 

The  correctness  of  this  view  has  been  recently  exem- 
plified by  a  very  singular,  though  small,  opposition  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  the  present  condition  of  the 
country,  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the  necessity 
of  extending,  as  far  as  possible,  the  range  of  our  com- 
merce, and  calling  new  markets  into  existence  by  excit- 
ing among  large  tribes  of  men,  hitherto  ignorant,  poor, 
and  barbarous,  the  desire  to  make  progress  in  the  arts 
of  life,  the  very  first  step  towards  which  must  be  the 
opening  up  of  friendly  relations  between  them  and  the 
maritime  States  of  Europe.  Unfortunately,  in  this,  as 
in  most  other  matters,  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  with- 
out money.  If  Ministers  go  down  to  Parliament  to 
propose  a  grant  of  seventy  thousand  pounds  for  the  erec- 
tion of  royal  stables,  or  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand 
pounds  for  making  architectural  experiments  on  Buck- 
ingham Palace,  or  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  thousand 
pounds  to  enable  Mr.  Barry  to  look  down  upon  his  own 
achievements  from  TVestminstcr  Bridge,  little  or  no  op- 
position is  offered  by  the  guardians  of  the  national  purse. 
They  persuade  themselves  that  they  comprehend  the  im- 
portance of  the  thing,  and  resign  themselves  quietly  to 
the  necessities  of  the  house.  But  let  a  grant  be  named,  the 
object  of  which  is  only  to  promote  commerce,  and  furnish 
employment  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  working  men, 
and  a  dozen  orators  arc  on  their  legs  at  once,  arguing  for 
retrenchment,  or  exposing  the  entire  iniquity  of  the  vote. 

Some  years  ago,  the  whole  of  that  vast  group  of 
islands  known  popularly  in  Europe  under  the  name  of 
the  Indian  Archipelago,  was  abandoned  almost  entirely 
to  Dutch  apathy  and  avarice.  Through  the  wisdom  and 
energy  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  the  foundations  of  a  better 


policy  were  laid  by  the  establishment  of  our  aettleoiest 
at  Singapore,  through  which  a  very  great  aimmnt  d 
wealth  and  some  useful  ififormation  have  ilowed  inopoa 
the  mother  country.  No  one,  however,  can  hitherto  be 
said  to  have  formed  a  correct  estimate  either  of  tixxe 
riches  or  of  that  information.  Individual  meichasts 
have  grown  opulent,  numerous  manufacturers  have  foonl 
an  increasing  outlet  for  their  goods,  and  some  few  mes 
of  a  bold  and  chivalrous  turn  of  mind  have  thrown  them- 
selves into  several  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  br 
their  courage  and  example  sought  to  awaken  the  spim 
of  civilization  among  the  natives.  Of  these,  we  mar 
mention  Mr.  King  at  Lombok,  and  Mr.  Wyndam  at 
Sulu.  Of  other  adventurous  individuals,  belonging  to 
the  same  class,  we  occasionally  obtain  glimpses  in  tl/ 
private  journals  and  correspondence  whidh  reach  us  ficii 
that  part  of  the  world. 

But  there  is  one  man  who,  by  his  superior  ootingc 
wisdom,  and  perseverance,  has  won  for  bimsdf  aa  Euro- 
pean reputation,  risen  to  the  rank  of  govemor  in  one  cf 
the  most  important  settlements  which  have  been  for 
many  years  esjtablished  by  Great  Britain,  and  throve 
open  the  trade  and  resources  of  a  large  diviskm  of  tbr 
globe  to  our  mercantile  enterprise.  That  man  is  ^ 
James  Brooke.  In  furtherance  of  the  immense  desigfe 
which  he  had  formed  for  the  civilization  of  the  AIdlip^ 
lago,  he  counselled  the  occupation  of  Laboan,  which,  if 
governed  with  common  prudence,  must,  in  4he  ooam^ 
a  few  years,  become  a  second  Singapore.  But,  to  tun 
the  possession  of  such  an  island  to  aecoimt,  it  is  detr 
that  it  must  be  properly  settled,  that  a  city  must  bebdlt 
upon  it,  that  there  must  be  harbours,  piers»  doeks,  (sb- 
tom-houscs,  post-offices,  governors,  ma^strates,  sddifls 
together  with  all  the  other  elements  of  an  organised  9r 
ciety.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  would  not  \»i 
been  necessary  to  concentrate  on  the  spot  a  fonnidd}lr 
naval  or  military  force;  but  the  state  of  the  Indin 
Archipelago  is  peculiar.  In  proportion  to  the  valoc  of  h 
commerce,  and  to  the  number  of  those  who  spontutfoieh 
undertake  to  develope  its  resources,  has  hithoto  ben 
the  strength  of  the  antagonist  system — tint  is  to  sr, 
of  piracy — ^whose  internal  structure  and  wide  opcwtiflw 
have  been  fully  described  in  the  "Edtubnif^  Beriew." 
The  removal  of  that  stupendous  evil  miirt  be  pfSmsai 
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to  all  extensive  improvement.     No  doubt  the  natives 
carrj  on  at  present  a  trade  which  has  for  many  years 
been  on  the  increase;  bat  it  is  equally  certain  that,  were 
all  apprehensions  of  the  buccaneers  removed,  the  profits 
which  merchants  now  reckon  by  hundreds  would  be  reck- 
oned by  thousands;  while  the  entire  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation would  be  lifted  up  many  degrees  in  comfort  and 
refinement.     It  must  consequently  be  obvious  that,  in 
the  interest  of  peace  and  humanity,  any  settlement  we 
may  make  in  the  Eastern  seas  must  be  organised  with 
two  views — ^that,  first,  of  promoting  legitimate  commerce, 
and,  second,  that  of  removing  the  obstacles  which  at 
present  hinder  its  development.     That  a  weak  station, 
such  as  Mr.  Hume  and  the  economical  opposition  in 
Parliament  profess  to  contemplate,  would  be  useless  and 
ridiculous,  may  be  proved  by  the  history  of  our  attempts 
ou  Balambangam.    In  the  year  17C9,  we  took  possession 
of  that  island,  lying  to  the  north  of  Palo  Kahimantan, 
in  the  channel  which  divides  it  from  Palawan.     Our  ob- 
ject was  then  pretty  nearly  what  it  is  now.     We  de- 
signed to  operate  beneficially  upon  the  natives  of  the 
sultanate  of  Borneo,  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with 
the  Sttlus,  or,  in  short,  to  convert  our  emporium  into  the 
centre  of  commercial  activity  in  the  whole  Archipelago. 
But  the  demon  of  false  economy  regulated  our  whole 
proceedings.    We  feared  to  spend  too  much,  constructed 
our  settlement  on  a  miserable  scale,  and  cast  our  chil- 
dren forth,  like  Hagar,  into  the  wilderness,  to  prosper 
or  perish,  according  to  the  course  taken  by  the  current 
of  events.     At  first,  the  experiment  appeared  to  be  al- 
together successful.     Though  our  countrymen  were  few, 
and  consequently  feeble,  no  molestation  was  offered  them. 
The  various  hordes  of  pirates — the  Illamins,  from  Ma- 
ffindanao,  the  Balanini,  from  the  Sulu  group,  the  Bajos, 
the  Malays,  &c.,  &c. — came  and  went,  seemingly  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  the  strangers  from  the  West.     Had 
Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  George  Thompson  been  then  in  Par- 
liament, they  would  have  said  that  a  corporal's  guard 
was  more  than  sufficient  to  protect  the  diminutive  colony, 
and  they  would  have  been  perfectly  right,  as  long  as  the 
colony  continued  to  be  poor;  for  when  the  pirates  saw 
there  was  nothing  to  plunder,  they  experienced  no  temp- 
tation to  cut  the  throats  of  the  strangers;  but  wheu  im- 
mense warehouses  had  been  erected,  when  the  riches  of 
the  West  and  the  East  began  to  be  accumulated  on  the 
spot,  when  luxury  and  ostentation,  the  never-failiug  com- 
panions of  wealth,  took  up  their  abode  there,  and  dis- 
played their  attractions  and  allurements  to  the  eyes  of 
tiie  marauders,  the  case  became  very  different.     All  the 
ArcJiipelago  rang  with  the  opulence  of  Balambangam. 
Kumoor  followed  hard  upon  the  heels  of  rumour,  and  the 
activity  of  the  Oriental  imagination  soon  exaggerated  the 
possessions  of  the  English  factory  into  imperial  wealth, 
exceeding  that  of  Croesus.     It  was  then  that  the  futility 
of  the  corporal's  guard  was  made  manifest.     The  harm- 
less aborigines,  about  whom  the  member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets  harangues  with  so  much  innocent  naiveie,  col- 
lected together  their  strength,  and,  landing  in  the  dead 
of  night  upon  the  island,  and  falling  unawares  upon  the 
rising  town  and  factory,  remorseletely  massacred  all  who 
fell  into  their  hands,  and  then  betook  themselves  to  in- 
dibcriminate  plunder.    Some  few   wretched   fugitives, 
flying  on  board  two  or  three  trading  vessels  whicli  hap- 
pened to  be  lying  in  the  harbour,  escaped  to  Labuau, 
where,  with  the  most  praiseworthy  courage  and  energy, 
they  endeavottie4  to  reali^  the  plan  which  the  Govern- 


ment is  now  carrying  out,  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
James  Brooke.  However,  the  economists  of  those  days 
stood  obstinately  in  the  way,  and  after  a  short  time  La- 
buan  was  evacuated,  and  all  idea  of  securing  to  ourselves 
a  reasonable  sliare  of  the  trade  of  the  Archipehigo  aban- 
doned for  nearly  a  century. 

But  it  may,  perhaps,  be  imagined,  that  since  the  days 
of  the  massacre  at  Balambangam,  the  harmless  aborigines 
of  the  Archipehigo  have  gro^ii  more  civilised,  or,  at 
least,  been  sliom  of  much  of  their  power  to  accomplish 
mischief.  The  slightest  historical  familiarity  with  that 
part  of  Asia  will  suffice  to  dissipate  this  opinion.  In- 
stead of  auy  improvement  having  taken  place  in  native 
society,  the  contrary  process  has  been  rapidly  going  on. 
Legitimate  chiefs  have  been  transformed  into  pirates. 
Communities,  wealthy  and  peaceful  then,  have  been 
impoverished,  degraded,  and  rendered  desperate ;  and 
even  sovereign  princes,  formerly  content  with  the  plea- 
sures of  despotism,  have  been  forced  by  the  iron  policy 
of  Holland  to  seek  this  assistance  on  the  high  seas. 
With  these  facts  the  pseudo-economists  would  appear 
to  be  unacquainted.  In  their  view,  the  great  point  of 
all  is  to  avoid  expenditure:  making  no  distinction  what- 
soever between  the  expenditure  that  is  wasteful  and  per- 
nicious, and  tliat  wliich  is  likely  to  prove  in  the  highest 
degree  reproductive.  Money  spent  in  mere  ostentation 
and  luxury,  may,  with  justice,  be  grudged  by  a  prudent 
legislature ;  but  wheu  the  object  of  a  grant  is  to  impart 
activity  to  commerce,  to  enlist  immense  tribes  of  men  in 
the  number  of  our  customers,  to  put  a  stx)p  to  piratical 
violence,  to  improve  the  moral  and  religious  condition  of 
millions — in  one  word,  to  enrich  ourselves  by  enlight- 
ening others — it  seems  to  us  that,  among  real  statesmen, 
no  difference  of  opinion  can  exist.  Put  down  the  ex- 
pense of  Labuan  at  ten  thousand  a-ycar.  Is  that  sum 
lost,  think  you  ?  Is  it  ca.st  into  a  quagmire  in  the  Ar- 
chipelago ?  Is  it  absorbed  by  the  pleasures  of  Sir  James 
Brooke  and  his  companions  ?  Not  at  all.  It  is  so  much 
money  laid  out  to  interest,  and  will  produce  a  return  to 
the  country  at  a  thousand  per  cent. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  people  in  gene- 
ral should  be  familiar  with  that  part  of  Asia,  since  even 
our  legisktors  arc  obviously,  for  the  most  part,  in  pro- 
found ignorance  of  the  subject.  The  unhappy  member 
for  the  Tower  Hamlets  seems  to  liave  fallen  in,  by  chance, 
with  a  certain  narrative,  written  by  a  certain  ex-midship- 
man, and  illustrated  with  very  pretty  prints.  The  in- 
genious young  gentleman  who  wrote  the  narrative  pro- 
bably never  dreamed  of  being  quoted  in  Parliament  as  a 
political  authorit}'.  He  had  quarrelled  with  his  captain, 
and  was,  therefore,  very  much  disposed  to  contemplate 
the  proceedings  of  that  officer  through  a  jaundiced  me- 
dium ;  and  as  it  hapiK!ned  thfit  certain  pirates  were  at- 
tacked, and  put  to  flight,  by  the  captain,  the  angry  mid- 
shipman, of  course,  sympathised  with  the  defeated  party, 
and  in  his  humble  nanutive  seeks  to  sliift  tlic  blame 
from  their  shoulders  to  those  of  their  extirpator.  The 
slightest  familiarity  with  tlie  business  of  criticism  would 
have  enlightened  the  worthy  Solon  of  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets on  a  point  like  this.  But  his  life  has  not  been 
spent  in  acquirmg  critical  knowledge.  Tliough  at  present 
democratically  inclined,  he  has  been  for  some  years  en- 
gaged in  getting  up  cases  for  pruiccs,  and  in  obstruct- 
ing, to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  the  movements  of  com- 
merce and  civilization.  To  imagine  that  such  an  indi- 
vidual Qould  judge  criticaUy  or  soundly  of  anything 
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vould  be  pteposterous.  His  object  is  to  acquire  noto- 
riety, and  recommend  himself  against  the  next  election 
to  some  other  sage  constituency,  in  <iase  the  Utopians  of 
the  Tower  Hamlets  should  by  that  time  discover  their 
mistake,  and  send  him  to  the  right-about. 

Not  content,  however,  with  blindly  opposing  a  grant 
moved  for  purely  in  the  interest  of  commerce,  the  sapient 
Mr.  George  Thompson  undertook  to  abate  the  reputa- 
tion of  Sir  James  Brooke  himself.  During  his  visit  to 
this  country,  the  merchants  of  London  and  Glasgow  un- 
fortunately conceived  the  idea  of  paying  him  great  re- 
spect, at  which  George  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  is  pro- 
voked to  wrath.  If  Sir  James  Brooke  had  commanded 
attention  by  delivering  long-winded  harangues,  "  full  of 
sound  and  fury,  but  signifying  nothing,**  George  would 
have  sympathised  with  him,  because  he  tries  that  mode  of 
celebrity  himself ;  but  in  Sir  James  Brooke's  case  there 
had  been  real  services  done,  and  the  merchants  of  Glas- 
gow and  London,  who  understand  as  well  as  most  peo- 
ple, on  which  side  their  bread  is  buttered,  expressed  their 
gratitude  to  their  distinguished  visitor,  because  they 
knew  him  to  be  the  author  of  incalculable  advantages 
to  them,  as  well  as  to  all  other  commercial  men.  But 
these  George  considers  mere  meretricious  claims  to  re- 
spect, on  which  point  we  cannot,  unfortunately,  agree 
with  him.  Nay,  what  is  worse,  we  have  the  inexpres- 
sible misfortune  to  coincide  in  opinion  on  this  subject 
with  Such  small  persons  as  Lord  Pdmerston  and  Lord 
John  Russell,  who  scarcely,  of  course,  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  on  the  same  day  with  the  mighty  legislator 
of  the  Tower  Hamlets. 

Wc  have  celebrated,  and  we  trust  with  much  modesty, 
the  ignorance  of  a  dozen  senators,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  George  Thompson,  one  of  that  dis- 
tinguished dozen,  would  seem  to  have  discovered,  from 
the  midshipman's  narrative,  in  what  quarter  of  the  world 
it  lies ;  but  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  the 
eleven  others  have  yet  made  so  much  progress  in  geo- 
graphical science.  In  vain  for  them  the  painstaking 
"  Edinburgh  Review  "  expands  its  hospitable  wings  of 
blue  and  yellow,  and  offers  to  conduct  all  who  will  con- 
sent to  follow  through  the  mazes  of  that  mighty  laby- 
rinth of  isles.  The  twelve  sages  have  no  time  to  read, 
b^ing,  as  they  consider,  much  better  employed  in  en- 
deavouring to  prevent  the  growth  of  our  colonial  system, 
and  circumscribe  the  field  of  our  commerce.  In  the 
course  of  their  display  of  legislative  abilities,  they  lent 
each  other  much  assistance.  Captain  Osborne  enlight- 
ened Mr.  Hume  on  the  composition  of  a  corporal's 
guard,  and  Mr.  Ghwlstonc  enlightened  Mr.  Osborne  on 
the  subject  of  bishops.  It  seems  that  one  of  the  cala- 
mities with  which  the  nation  is  threatened,  should  Mr. 
Thompson  not  be  able  to  check  Sir  James  Brooke's  profli- 
gate career  in  the  Archipelago,  will  be  the  startling  of  the 
harmless  aborigines  by  the  advent,  one  line  morning,  of 
a  bishop  in  Labuan.  "VVe  really  feel  for  Captain  Os- 
borne and  his  eleven  colleagues.  To  men  suffering  as 
they  do  from  episcophobia,  this  must  be  a  harrowing  con- 
sideration. It  is  well  known,  we  believe,  that  we  our- 
selves entertain  no  particular  partiality  for  mitred  pre- 
lates, who  unpleasantly  remind  us  of  holy  water  and 
the  Vatican.  But  we  can,  nevertheless,  conceive  a  worse 
calamity  befalling  the  new  settlement  than  even  the  ap- 
parition of  a  doctor  in  theology.  John  of  Tuam,  or  Sly 
Sam,  or  Harry  of  Exeter,  might,  no  doubt,  be  bad  enough, 
but  a  fleet  of  lUamins  and  BaUnini,  with  colours  flying, 


Tom  Jones  beating,  andLekhs  roaringlikfl  somuj  derils) 
would  be  rather  worse,  espedaUy  if  the  whole  Biitish 
property  in  the  ishmd  were  defended  by  nothing  better 
than  a  corporal's  guard. 

Mr.  Mkckinnon,  the  member  for  Lymingtoii,  in  tlie 
course  of  the  debate  on  the  Labuan  gnmt,  msde  two 
observations  which  will  probably  excite  oonaderahle  nn- 
easiness — ^the  one  at  home,  the  other  abroad.  He 
accepted  the  terrible  prophecy  of  C^pt.  Osborne,  ind 
said  he  hoped  shortly  to  see  a  bishop  in  LabusD,  and 
then,  treading  mercilessly  on  the  toes  of  Mjnheeroftlie 
Hague,  let  fall  something  about  our  taking  possession 
of  the  whole  of  Borneo.  If  the  former  annooncement 
be  likely  to  sound  disagreeably  in  the  ears  of  Cspt 
Osborne  and  Co.,  the  latter  will  unquestionahlY  borst 
like  the  discharge  of  a  demi-culverin  upon  the  startled 
monopolists  of  Holland.  What  could  Mr.  Mackinaoi 
have  been  thinking  of  to  let  the  cat  oat  of  the  hag  in  that 
fashion !  The  Dutch  Minister'  for  the  Colonies  will  not 
sleep  a  wink  during  the  first  three  weeks,  nor  ever,  ifl 
fact,  until  he  shall  have  penned  a  remonstrance  as  ample 
as  his  own  breeches  to  the  British  Government  in  repre- 
hension of  this  hot-headed  senator.  For  ourselves,  ve 
look  to  see  a  conflagration  in  Rotterdam,  because  tb 
Dutch  always  become  fiery  when  you  threaten  to  put  i 
stop  to  their  injustice.  Take  possession  of  the  whole  of 
Borneo!  Even  Lord  John  Russell  was  shocked  at  the 
premature  disclosure  of  tliis  leading  idea  of  the  Cabinel 
for  now,  that  the  murder  is  out,  we  may  as  well  ocmfeas 
that  we  really  do  mean  to  take  the  whole  of  that  islsad, 
and  perhaps  some  other  ishmds  also,  as  Celebes,  Palawio, 
&c.,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  the  few  sqniR 
inches  which  the  Dutch  may,  upon  investigation,  be 
found  to  possess. 

Had  we  been  consulted  on  the  point,  we  might  ban 
hesitated  to  disclose  at  the  present  stage  of  tbe  a&ir 
the  whole  extent  of  our  designs  in  the  Indian  Archipe- 
lago. Let  it  be  recollected  how  vast  Borneo  is— buv 
fertile  and  productive — ^how  admirably  adapted  for  co- 
lonization and  commerce.  If  we  make  exception  o( 
New  Holland,  it  is  by  far  the  largest  island  in  the  vorid, 
and,  if  properly  cultivated,  would  easily  ?n^intain  a  po(«. 
lation  of  eighty  or  ninety  millions  of  souls.  Even  in  it5 
present  state,  languishing  under  Dutch  misrule,  tbe 
comparatively  small  island  of  Java  contains  nine  millioifc 
of  inhabitants,  and  could  easily  support  treble  tlu: 
number.  But  compare  Java  with  Palo  Kalaoantaa 
look  at  their  dimensions,  inquire  into  their  resoureei 
and  you  will  be  convinced  that  our  estimate  of  the  pos- 
sible population  of  Borneo  is  exceedingly  modentt. 
Sumatra  contains  treble  the  extent  of  soil  of  n^^* 
Java  can  boast ;  and  what  is  Sumatra  itself  to  tbe  great 
central  island  of  the  Archipelago,  the  store-house  'i 
gold  and  diamonds,  the  country  of  a  hundred  rivers,  t^ 
land  of  almost  fabulous  fertility?  Yet,  of  tbe  vho!e  vf 
this  island,  with  all  its  dependent  groups,  you  mu.< 
sooner  or  later  become  possessed.  All  its  oortbrr^ 
division  is  already  ours  by  inheritanoe,  and  as  lif 
Dutch  complain  of  the  inconvenience  of  joint  p09scssi^«. 
we  shall  at  the  proper  moment  invite  them  to  retirr, 
and  confine  their  ambition  to  a  task  better  suited  t.' 
their  powers  than  the  government  and  ookmizatioQ  ^ 
Borneo. 

In  making  these  remarks,  our  design  is  nerelj  tj 
point  out  the  dangers  to  which  our  new  settleiiieiit  ii 
the  Indian  Archipelago  stands  exposed.  Ita  pad  does  Bii 
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irise  from  the  barbarous  enemy  in  front,  but  from  a 
dozen  crotchety  Radicals  in  the  rear,  who,  adroitly  seizing 
upon  a  moment  of  difficulty,  raise  a  cry  of  economy 
against  it.  The  cost  of  Labuan  is  estimated  at  £10,000 
for  the  first  year ;  afterwards,  the  revenue  is  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  coal  and  other  natural  riches,  which  the 
Government  must  of  course  reserve  t-o  itself,  and  will  more 
than  counter-balance  the  outlay,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
immense  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  commerce  of 
the  place.  We  know  that  in  twenty-nine  years,  Singa- 
pore, from  being  an  obscure  station  in  the  jungle,  has 
risen  to  the  importance  of  a  populous  city,  and  of  one  of 
the  greatest  emporiums  in  the  East,  whose  exports  and 
imports  are  not  equalled  in  amount  by  those  of  any 
Asiatic  capital. 

And  for  the  first  few  years,  what  was  the  annual  ex- 
penditure of  Singapore?  Twenty  thousand  pounds! 
If  we  now  estimate  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  country,  we  shall  find  it  reckons  by  mil- 
lions; and  the  number  of  families  raised  to  indepen- 
dence and  opulence  through  the  resources  created  by  that 
single  colony  is  so  great  as  to  exercise  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  general  wealth  of  the  nation.  We  forgot 
what  Parliament  said  at  the  time  to  the  Singapore  set- 
tlement. Joseph  Hume  was  then  in  the  house,  though 
George  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  was  otherwise  employed. 
All  we  know  is,  that  the  Government  of  this  country 
ignorantly  opposed  the  taking  possession  of  Singapore, 
and  for  three  whole  years  suffered' it  to  be  held  at  the 
peril  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles.  The  experiment,  in  fact, 
was  made  by  that  great  private  citizen,  probably  because 
some  wiseacre  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  strongly  intrench- 
ed behind  the  battlements  of  the  Tory  party,  objected  to 
the  paltry  expense  necessary  to  secure  that  valuable 
possession. 

That  useful  individual,  the  member  for  Buckingham- 
shire, descanted  witli  great  earnestness,  the  other  day,  on 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Wild,  the  geographer,  who  is  reported 
to  have  distributed  some  useful  maps  among  the  elec- 
tors of  Bodmin.  We  dare  say  the  geographical  know- 
ledge of  the  Comishmen  lias  been  greatly  improved  by 
their  patriotic  representative.  But  let  Mr.  Wild  look 
about  him  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  will  there 
find  twelve  economists  who  need  his  assistance  quite  as 
much  as  the  gentlemen  of  Bodmin.  He  can  enlighten 
Mr.  Hume  on  the  locality  of  the  corporal's  guard,  dis- 
close to  the  wondering  mind  of  Captain  Osbonie  the 
j»rodigious  extent  of  the  future  bishop's  sec,  and  perhaps 
to  ilr.  George  Thompson  of  the  Tower  Hamlotsthat  the 
aborigines  of  Magindanao,  Palawan,  and  Sulu,  of  North- 
ern Celebes  and  Eastern  Borneo,  of  Papua,  Tilolo,  and 
Siam,  are  not  Benrohe  innocents,  who  celebrate  the 
j>leasures  of  the  country  on  their  outer  pipes,  and  invoke 
the  advent  of  episcopacy  and  radicalism  as  theharbin,u:crs 
of  a  new  golden  age.  The  emperors  of  Delhi,  in  tlicir 
most  palmy  days,  and  even  Marata  and  Pandaris,  were 
g'?ut!c  compared  with  those  harmless  aborigines  upon 
whose  mild  qualities  George  so  eloquently  harangued 
Parliament  the  other  day  in  the  hope  of  preventing  the 
Labuan  grant. 

A  grave  and  experienced  gentleman  once  communi- 
cated to  a  liondon  journal  an  account  of  Borneo,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  based  on  statistical  and  geographi- 
ral  statements,  supplied  by  Baron  Muuchausen.  Hav- 
ins:  hinoself  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  enlightem'ng  the 
public  on  the  subject,  he  felt  exceedingly  disgusted  that 


any  one  else  should  have  undertaken  the  task,  and  more 
than  made  up  for  his  neglect.  He  therefore  anathema- 
tised the  whole  island,  swore  it  was  little  better  than  a 
conglomerate  of  deserts  and  arid  mountains,  compared  it 
with  the  Sahara  of  Africa,  and  even  disputed  its  right 
to  the  aristocratic  appellation  of  Kalamantan.  He 
derived,  we  suppose,  his  notions  of  dignity  from  the 
Chinese,  who  consider  a  man  with  a  name  of  two  sylla- 
bles more  honourable  than  his  neighbour  whose  name 
contains  but  one,  and  in  like  manner  give  the  preference 
to  the  name  of  three  syllables  over  the  name  of  two ; 
but  when  an  individual  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  four 
syllables  in  his  name,  they  believe  the  stars  could  shower 
upon  him  no  greater  blessing.  So  our  politic  friend 
seems  to  have  judged  respecting  this  great  island.  Bor- 
neo is  a  name  of  three  syllables,  Kalamantan  a  name  of 
four,  consequently  in  hLs  estimation  far  too  magnificent 
to  be  applied  to  a  place  which  Sir  James,  then  Mr. 
Brooke,  had  brought  into  notice. 

Our  Parliamentary  friends,  the  twelve  Radical  econo- 
mists, would  seem  to  form  their  estimate  of  Borneo  upon 
principles  no  less  large  and  elevated.  Being  themselves 
wholly  ignorant  of  its  character  and  resources,  and  know- 
ing nothing  historically  or  otherwise  of  the  part  it  has 
played,  or  is  calculated  to  play,  in  the  great  drama  of 
commerce,  they  pronounce  ten  thousand  a-year  to  be  an 
extravagant  sum  for  laying  it  open  to  the  British  mer- 
chant and  manufacturer ;  and  were  this  class  of  men  to 
be  multiplied  in  Parliament,  Labuan  would  probably 
even  share  the  fate  of  Balambangam,  because  as  yet  the 
country  is  too  little  instructed  to  bring  the  force  of  pub- 
lic opinion  to  bear  upon  the  House  of  Commons  from 
without. 

To  those  who  have  already  familiarised  themselves 
with  any  subject,  the  eternal  reiteration  of  the  fact  of 
the  case  becomes  the  most  wearisome  of  all  processes. 
The  knowledge  that  they  have  acquired  appears  to  be 
obliterated  in  their  hands,  as  they  incessantly  turn  it 
into  new  shapes,  to  raise  the  attention  of  the  public. 
But  whoever  has  to  undertake  the  advocacy  of  a  great 
cause,  must  consider,  above  and  before  all  things,  that 
he  is  labouring  to  promote  the  good  of  the  country,  and 
that  while  engaged  doing  this  he  should  not  suffer  him- 
self to  become  conscious  of  fatigue  or  eimui.  Besides, 
though  he  himself,  with  reference  to  the  question,  be,  as 
it  were,  a  fixed  point,  the  circumference  is  perpetually 
shifting,  and  he  addresses  fresh  sections  of  the  public 
every  day.  This  must  be  an  excuse,  and  the  excuse  of 
all  those  who  labour  in  the  cause  of  trade  or  commerce 
and  colonization. 

Besides,  whenever  we  speak  of  events  still  in  pro- 
gress, the  cun'cnt  of  circumstances  inspire  a  daily  novelty 
and  freshness  into  our  accounts  of  fhem.  The  different 
parts  of  the  scene  are  constantly  shifting.  One  great 
movement  begets  another,  and  the  natives,  now  com- 
bining ^nth  the  Europeans,  now  standing  apart  from 
them  and  thinking  and  acting  for  themselves,  while  new 
Christian  communities  come  forward  and  place  them- 
selves in  the  foreground  of  the  picture  as  each  others 
rivals  or  allies,  concur  in  keeping  up  a  growing  interest. 
Thus,  in  the  great  theatre  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
we  have  the  English  displaying,  almost  for  the  first  time, 
their  redoubtable  flag,  to  overawe  piracy  and  give  con- 
fidence and  courage  to  an  infant  civilization ;  on  the 
other  side,  the  Dutch,  with  fierce  jealousy,  labour  by 
craft  and  subtlety  to  manoeurre  us  out  of  the  field,  from 
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which,  bj  canning  and  injustice,  they  hare  already  so 
long  excluded  us.  Then,  strange  to  say,  we  behold  the 
Spaniards  rising  and  exerting  themsehes  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  all  the  world, 
vhich  had  given  them  up  for  lost.  Occasionally,  more- 
over, the,  French  flag  has  traversed  the  scene  like  a 
brilliant  meteor,  astonishing  while  it  was  visible,  but 
leaving  at  its  departure  no  trace  behind.  When  the 
Republic  shall  be  fully  established,  we  trust  it  will  not 
be  thus,  but  that  its  merchants  and  navigators  will  ap- 
pear to  share  with  the  great  Republic  of  America,  and 
with  England,  Spain,  and  Holland,  the  commerce  of  the 
Archipelago.  The  fleld  is  large  enough  for  all,  though, 
in  the  mean  apprehensions  of  the  Dutch,  it  would  seem 
that  that  community,  with  its  lumbering  awkwardness, 
and  dogged  and  obstinate  prejudices,  has  vainly  endea- 
voured to  create  the  opinion  that  it  possessed  an  only 
patent  for  developing  the  resources  of  that  part  of  the 
world,  or  rather  for  preventing  others  from  developing 
them.  Supposing  the  process  to  go  on  through  all 
eternity,  they  would,  of  course,  succeed  in  civilizing  the 
island,  at  least  according  to  their  mean  theory  of  civi- 
lization, though  whole  generations  are  suffered  to  pass 
away  between  each  act  of  improvement,  and  though 
the  man  who  witnesses  one  step  in  advance  can  never 
hope  to  live  to  behold  another. 

The  discovery,  however,  has  now  been  made,  that 
the  old  Chinese  maxim  of  "  slow  and  sure"  is  merely  a 
pretext  indicated  by  sloth  for  concealing  its  own  inac- 
tivity* The  Dutch  are  an  unprogressive  people.  When 
they  first  made  their  appearance  on  the  scene,  compared 
with  the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese,  they  were  ener- 
getic, and  for  that  reason  gained  the  ascendancy.  But 
that  was  the  period  of  their  greatest  intellectual  activity, 
and  they  have  ever  since  gone  on  politically  vegetating, 
effecting  conquests  more  through  the  feebleness  and 
decay  of  the  native  institutions,  than  through  any  in- 
herent vigour,  in  their  own,  and  extorting  a  certain 
degree  of  wealth  from  the  inhabitants  at  the  expense 
of  future  generations.  This  may  be  exemplified  by 
their  proceedings  in  the  Spice  Islands,  where  they  have 
acted  upon  the  old  exploded  maxim,  that  it  is  better  to 
render  an  article  dear  by  de>stroying  the  greater  part  of 
the  produce,  than  by  distributing  a  cheaper  article  more 
widely  to  gain  by  the  very  lowness  of  its  price.  To  keep 
up  the  value  of  cloves  and  nutmegs  in  the  market,  they 
uprooted  all  the  trees  growing  on  two  or  three  particu- 
lar islands,  and  forbade  the  nahves  to  plant  any  others 
on  pain  of  death.  In  one  particular  instance,  in  order 
to  insure  obedience  to  their  order,  they  extirpated  the 
natives  along  with  the  trees,  so  that  none  was  left  to 
recommence  the  process  of  cultivation.  At  the  present 
moment  the  Spice  Islands  arc  surrounded  by  a  bulwark 
of  the  fiercest  jealousies  and  suspicions.  No  merchant 
vessels,  save  those  of  Holland,  are  permitted  to  appear 
within  the  charmed  circle,  so  that  a  silence  like  that 
of  death  prevails  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Molucca 
seas.  And  England  voluntarily  submits  to  this,  though 
the  Spice  Islands  were  once  hers,  and  were  restored  to 
the  Dutch  through  mistaken  ideas  of  generosity.  At 
that  time,  however,  our  crafty  neighbours  affected  to  be 
animated  by  sentiments  of  justice,  and  appeared  eager 
to  make  up  to  us  by  concessions  in  different  quarters, 
for  our  exclusion  from  the  Moluccas.  This,  however, 
was  mere  feigning.  As  soon  as  the  colonies  had  passed 
gut  of  our  hands,  an  insidious  system  of  policy  was  set 


on  foot,  by  which  we  were  gradually  excluded  from  one 
island  after  another,  while  the  most  fmious  cUiuoun 
were  incessantly  kept  up  against  our  piide  and  over- 
bearing policy. 

After  long  submitting  patiently  to  this  iosultiog  cqq- 
duct  on  the  part  of  HoUsmd,  Great  Biitaio,  under  the 
influence  of  Lord  Palmerston,  determined  to  tum  ma 
a  new  leaf,  and  bring  our  neighbours  to  their  senses.  As 
a  commencement,  we  supported  Sir  James  Broob  in  tbe 
possession  of  Sarawak ;  broke  the  strength  of  piracj  in 
Borneo  which  the  Dutch  has  fostered;  took  possessioB 
of  Latnay ;  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Boneo; 
visited  and  chastised  the  piratical  states  of  Northen 
Borneo ;  menaced  Sulu,  and  eucouraged  the  native  tnden 
to  expect  permaneut  protection  from  our  flag.  From  sock 
a  commencement  the  greatest  things  are  to  be  expectdl 
Though  the  circumstance  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
House  of  Commons  during  the  late  debate,  we  mtj 
venture  to  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  public  the  fact,  tW 
Sir  James  Brooke  is  not  only  Governor  of  Labnan  aod 
Consul  of  Borneo,  but  her  Majesty's  commissioner  lo 
the  Sultan,  and  independent  cliief  of  the  ArchipeUgD. 
Clearly,  therefore,  our  policy  is  intended  in  future  w 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  that  great  island  to  ei-err 
part  of  the  Archipelago  in  which  there  exists  a  chief 
not  inveigled  into  slavery  by  HoUaud.     Another  pioo( 
that  our  vigilance  is  roused,  is  the  surveymg  expedi- 
tion to  New  Guinea,  confided  to  Captain  Stanley,  vho&e 
duties  will  not  be  confined  to  laying  down  the  coasts  ac 
a  chart,  but  who  will  be  expected  to  report  on  the  ooodi- 
tion  of  the  inhabitants,  the  resources  of  theoouBtrj,aD^ 
the  unauthorised  encroachments  of  the  Dutch.    Wf 
shall  then  be  able  to  determine  what  steps  it  m&j  be 
necessary  to  take  to  deliver  Papua  from  their  thraldoa, 
and  give  iudependence  to  those  populous  tribes  vbo 
annually  send  forth  immense  fleets  of  trading  prahb 
towards  the  West,  laden  with  the  rich  produce,  the  tor- 
toise-shell, the  gold  dust,  the  ebony,  the  ostrich  fesikn, 
the  odoriferous  gums,  the  edible  birds'  nests,  the  tre 
pang,  the  pearls  and  dyes,  and  valuable  woods  of  their 
native  islands. 

Already,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  our  livab,  n  n- 
traordinary  mart  has  long  been  established  on  the  westen 
verge  of  Papua,  for  the  sale  and  distributi<m  of  Britisli 
goods.  With  this,  the  public  is  already,  perhaps,  &^ 
quaintcd  from  various  descriptions,  though  it  is  probahk 
tliat  few  understand  the  various  orguiizations  of  liv 
traffic  carried  on  there.  Such  of  our  readers  as  h*' 
visited  Aden,  and  examined  the  shores  which  skirt  (^ 
entrance  to  the  Red  Sea,  will  doubtless  rememher  tisc 
extraordinary  hold  at  Berbera,  in  the  Somali  countr 
Throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  the  roa^  -^ 
desert,  aud  deserted  of  all  inhabitants;  but  at  ib 
commencemeut  of  a  particular  season,  two  large  dim>£i> 
of  the  human  family,  the  one  by  land,  the  other  btstv 
approach  the  spot.  Long  strings  of  camds,  laden  wi" 
all  the  wealth  of  interior  Africa,  toil  along  the  desert 
plains,  through  the  intricate  gorges  of  the  mountain*- 
and  descend  upon  the  open  beach  at  Berbeia,  vlr' 
tents  are  pitched,  fires  kindled,  shops  and  bazaars  o^end 
and  all  the  phenomena  of  trade  displayed  before  the  cf 
At  the  very  same  period,  crowds  of  veaseb  approach  th: 
coast,  bearing  thither  the  cottons  and  chintxesof  lad^ 
the  opium,  the  silks,  the  shawls^  the  oonip«Qy*s  glittfnT!£ 
rupees,  the  gold  moneys,  and  all  that  Uie  wealth  tr 
industry  of  the  Peninsula  can  supjdy  oC  OQfl^  ^  ^' 
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tractioii.  Bnstie  and  traffic  go  on  inseparably  until  the 
8^19011  for  departure  arrives;  all  the  vessels  set  sail,  the 
tents  are  stmck,  and  Berbera  is  once  more  restored  to 
the  desert. 

Mach  the  same  thing  takes  place  on  a  small  island, 
fonning  the  vcstem  boundary  of  Papua,  only  that 
here  the  fair  is  carried  on  through  nine  months  in  the 
Tear.  The  stranger  who  should  fall  in  with  that  isle  by 
accident  would  be  greatly  surprised  to  behold  the  hard- 
ware of  Birmingham,  the  calicoes  of  Manchester,  and 
the  shawls  of  Glasgow,  disphtyed  in  piles  side  by  side 
with  looking-glasses  and  beads,  and  all  those  other  glit- 
tering ornaments  coveted  by  semi-savages.  AH  the 
natives  of  that  part  of  the  East  are  there  present — ^the 
Bogis,  the  Javanese,  the  Malays,  the  Chinese,  the  Pa- 
puBzis,  the  traders  of  the  Philippines — all  in  their  na- 
tive costumes,  and  bristling  with  arms,  because  depending 
entirely  on  their  own  courage  for  protection,  there  being 
there  no  laws  but  the  laws  of  commerce. 

The  amount  of  business  carried  on  here  is  very  con- 
siderable, notwithstanding  that  every  prahe  which  fre- 
qnents  the  island  does  so  at  the  most  imminent  peril  of 
every  roan  on  board,  since  all  the  seas  of  the  Archipelago 
have  hitherto  swarmed  with  piratical  fleets,  intent  on 
plundering  the  traders  and  reducing  them  to  the  condi- 
tion of  slaves,  or  massacring  them  in  case  of  resistance. 
When  the  steamers  of  Great  Britain  shall  have  put 
down  these  pests,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  great  must 
be  the  development  that  will  be  given  to  commerce. 

Formerly,  before  the  ambition  of  the  Portuguese,  in- 
flamed by  long-continued  success,  had  led  to  the  closing 
of  the  ports  of  Japan,  all  the  islands  of  this  prodigious 
eiaster  of  groups,  carried  on  an  active  traide,  which 
extended  its  operations  to  the  Malay  Peninsula,  to  China, 
to  Corea,  and  apparently  even  to  the  northern  shores  of 
New  Holland.  The  appearance  of  navigators  from  the 
West  in  these  seas  disturb  and  greatly  circumscribe  the 
native  intercourse.  Other  causes  had,  no  doubt,  pro- 
duced weakness  and  decay  in  the  old  institutions  of  the 
country;  bat  the  successes  of  the  early  navigators,  who 
robbed  and  plundered  the  insular  chiefs,  slaughtered 
their  subjects,  and  destroyed  their  authority,  may  almost 
be  said  to  have  created  that  system  of  universal  warfare 
which  we  denominate  piracy. 

After  the  revolution  of  several  centuries,  Christendom 
is  in  all  likelihood  about  to  repay  the  natives  of  the  Archi- 
pelago for  all  the  e?ils  which  they  have  suffered  from 
our  civilization.  The  establishment  of  a  settlement  on 
Labuan,  regarded  as  a  mere  isolated  act  of  policy,  would, 
of  course,  produce  but  an  exceedingly  limited  effect;  but 
that  is  but  one  of  a  chain  of  posts  which  we  must  extend 
tiiroogh  the  domains  of  piracy,  in  order  to  completely 
lumihilate  it.  To  point  out  the  sites  of  our  future  settle- 
ments is  no  part  of  our  present  business,  though  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  drawing  up  a  li&t  of  the 
islands  where  we  ought  at  least  to  have  commenced  sta- 
tions and  coal-dep6ts.  Nor,  in  developing  this  policy, 
shall  we  nin  any  risk  of  giving  offence  to  the  really 
*'  harmless  aborigines,"  who  are  at  all  times  but  too  happy 
to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  our  redoubt- 
able flag.  Their  would-be  partisans  in  this  country 
understand  little  of  the  matter,  if  they  think  otherwise. 
Possibly  they  imagine  in  these  simple  islanders  the  ex- 
istence of  those  proud  sentiments  of  nationality  which 
render  some  families  of  mankind  reluctant  to  stoop  to 
a  foreign  yoke.    Bat  this  is  altogether  to  misunderstand 


the  matter,  since,  apart  from  religious  prejudices,  which 
prevail  only  in  the  case  of  the  Mohammedans,  there  is 
nothing  that  the  natives  hail  with  greater  enthusiasm 
than  the  appearance  of  an  upright  European  among 
them.  If  any  one  doubt  this,  let  him  consider  the  posi- 
tion of  Sir  James  Brooke  among  the  Dyaks  in  Borneo. 
Ideas  of  nationality  they  have  none.  Their  chief  desire 
is  to  escape  from  the  oppression  of  the  Mahiys,  who, 
with  a  natural  inclination  to  tyranny,  greatly  aggravated 
by  superstition,  have  harassed  them  and  thinned  their 
numbers  for  more  than  five  centuries. 

It  is  far  from  our  desire  to  represent  the  weakness  of 
the  Oriental  Archipelago  in  an  unfair  light ;  but,  indepen- 
dently of  all  commercial  considerations,  it  is  impossible 
to  possess  the  slightest  knowledge  of  what  their  habits 
and  manners  have  always  been,  without  coming  to  the 
conviction  that  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  them 
would  be  to  be  subjected  to  British  rule.  For  an  illus- 
tration of  thb  truth,  we  need  go  no  further  than  Santp- 
wak.  When  that  province  passed  out  of  the  hands  of 
Mudee  Hamin  into  those  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  its  in- 
habitants were  so  few  that  it  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  peopled  at  all ;  and  the  wretched  tribes  found  thinly 
scattered  through  its  jungles  were  daily  engaged  in  cut- 
ting off  each  other,  and  reducing  the  country  to  the 
lowest  deptlis  of  misery.  There  every  individual  verified 
the  terrible  saying  of  Scripture  in  regard  to  Ishmael, 
that  his  hand  was  against  every  man,  and  every  man's 
hand  against  him.  No  more  sanguinary  than  debasing 
practice  can  be  conceived  than  that  which  has  been  re- 
cently made  known  under  the  name  of  head-hunting — 
a  savage  euphonism,  which,  translated  into  plain  Eng- 
lish, signifies  the  most  wanton  and  barbarous  murder, 
undertaken  from  the  most  unintelligible  motives,  and 
perpetrated  in  cold  blood.  Under  the  influence  of  cer- 
tain superstitions,  and  of  manners  revoltingly  degraded, 
men  never  undertook  certain  enterprises  without  first 
slaughtering  two  or  three  of  their  neighbours,  and  smok- 
ing and  stringing  up  their  heads  in  the  house  as  idols ; 
for,  after  all,  the  circular  tenement  found  in  every  Dyak 
village  in  which  they  deposit  the  smoked  or  reeking  head 
is  connected  with  their  wild  and  growing  superstitions. 
Even  the  gentlest  of  all  relations,  that  of  husband  and 
wife,  was  universally,  in  most  tribes,  oommenced  with 
murder.  The  young  assassin  took  a  string  of  heads, 
and  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  his  mistress,  before  he  could 
expect  her  to  smile  upon  him ;  and  their  children,  as  they 
grew  up,  had  their  eyes  perpetually  familiarised  with 
these  grim  trophies  of  assassination  and  love. 

If  Sir  James  Brooke  had  never  performed  any  great 
or  good  action  in  his  life,  the  abolition  of  this  hideous 
practice  would  alone  suffice  to  shed  a  lustre  over  his 
career,  and  soften  his  dying  pillow ;  for  all  the  individuals 
who  have  escaped  death  through  the  exercise  of  his 
salutaiy  authority,  must  look  up  to  him  as  their  tem- 
poral saviour,  and  bless  him  for  whatever  happiness 
they  may  enjoy  in  life.  We  know  of  few  similar  tri- 
umphs, save  that  of  General  Walker,  in  Gujerat.  That 
great  and  good  man,  during  his  government  in  that  part 
of  India,  prevailed  upon  the  native  chiefs  to  abolish  al- 
most entirely  the  practice  of  female  infanticide.  The 
events  which  take  place  in  the  harems  of  the  East  are 
seldom  known  to  the  public,  but  from  time  to  time  the 
intelligence  reached  our  noble  countryman  that  a  female 
child  had  been  bom  into  the  world,  and  permitted  to  live. 
How  his  heart  dilated  at  the  news,  all  those  will  be 
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able  to  understand  who  love  homanity,  and  think  it  our 
paramount  duty  here  to  preserve  and  not  to  kill.  But 
he  never  reaped  the  full  reward  of  his  glorious  laboiirs 
till,  full  of  years  and  honour,  he  was  about  to  quit 
India  for  ever,  to  return  to  his  native  land;  then  bo  wit- 
nessed a  sight,  and  felt  a  happiness  which  it  has  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  few  to  experience.  A  procession  of  many 
hundreds  of  ladies,  dressed  in  white,  and  crowned  with 
flowers,  preceded  and  followed  his  carriage  to  the  gate 
of  the  city,  accompanied  by  their  delighted  parents,  hus- 
bands, and  friends ;  and,  as  they  went,  they  lifted  up 
their  voices,  and  invoked  blessings  on  the  head  of  the 
wise  and  good  Englishman,  to  whom  they  owed  their 
lives.  The  greatest  conqueror  celebrated  in  history, 
never,  we  will  venture  to  say,  tasted^  in  his  most  gor- 
geous triumph,  a  pleasure  like  that  of  General  Walker. 
Similar  in  kind,  and  not  inferior  in  degree,  must  be 
the  sat^faction  of  Sir  James  Brooke,  when  he  beholds 
around  him  the  increasing  tribes  of  the  Dyaks,  rescued 
from  their  murderous  propensities,  and  applying  them- 
selves diligently  to  the  arts  of  industry  in  mutual  kind- 
ness and  forbearauQe.  How  many  thousand  lives  he  has 
preserved  will  never  be  known;  but  the  growth  of  the 
population  is  visible,  as  well  as  the  change  from  savage 
ignorance  and  sordid  misery  to  coipparative  enlighten- 
ment and  plenty.  Over  a  hu'ge  area  of  ground  formerly 
covered  with  pestilential  jungle,  tlie  traveller  now  be- 
holds coffee  plantations,  rice  fields^  cocoa-nut  groves, 
and  frequent  villages;  and  in  the  hand  of  the  Dyak  the 
sickle  or  the  plough,  instead  of  the  dagger.  Where 
things  have  not  yet  reached  this  pass,  the  natives  may 
be  observed  dispersing  themselves  through  the  woods, 
collecting  camphor,  cutting  canes,  or  searching  caves  and 
hollows  of  the  rock  for  those  delicate  birds'  nests  which 
are  exported  and  sold  in  China  at  the  most  incredible 


Such  are  some  of  the  consequences  to  be  apprehended 
by  the  harmless  aborigines  from  the  establishment  of 
British  domination  among  them.  Ignorant  and  narrow- 
minded  persons,  imparting  their  own  meanness  to  what- 
ever they  consider,  affect  to  regard  the  art  of  buying 
and  selling  with  contempt,  as  a  mere  means  of  amassing 
money.  But  there  is  another  light  in  which  the  pro- 
cess may  be  contemplated ;  for,  before  men  can  buy  or 
sell,  many  things  must  be  done,  many  processes  gone 
through,  many  improvements  made  both  in  the  individual 
and  society.  Properly  understood,  the  character  of  the 
merchant  is  one  of  the  noblest  in  the  world,  since  he 
converts  into  practice  the  wisest  lessons  of  philosophy, 
and  fulfils  the  design  of  the  loftiest  statesmanship.  At- 
tempt the  enlightenment  of  the  savage  and  the  barbarian, 
by  offering  him  correct  and  enlarged  ideas,  and  you 
might  as  well  preach  to  the  trees  of  his  forest.  You 
must  approach  his  heart  and  his  understanding  through 
his  wants,  through  his  desires,  through  his  affections, 
through  his  passions.  Offer  him  pretty  ornaments  for 
his  children,  brilliant  dresses  for  his  wife,  glittering 
arms  or  armour  for  himself,  and  you  immediately  arrest 
his  attention  and  interest  his  mind.  You  may  then 
proceed  to  unfold  before  him  the  comforts  of  domestic 
life,  improved  forms  of  food,  refreshing  drinks,  strong 
and  useful  furniture,  and  by  awakening  in  him  the  wish 
to  possess  himself  of  these  things,  turn  his  mind  from 
the  scenes  of  ferocious  warfare  to  the  practice  of  some 
form  of  industry.  There  is  a  softening  influence  over 
the  mind  in  comfort  and  enjoyment ;  and  the  man  who 


has  once  slept  under  the  shadow  of  a  neat,  warn,  and 
agreeable  hut,  is  less  a  savage  than  ho  was  before. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  infinite  gradations  in  the  ascent 
from  savage  life  to  civilization ;  but  when  you  have  ex- 
cited in  a  whole  tribe  the  desire  to  mount,  you  have 
already  done  much  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the 
undertaking. 

Now  this  may  have  been  said  to  have  been  accom- 
plished when  you  have  established  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  savage  nations  a  commercial  emporium,  where,  in  ex- 
change for  the  produce  of  their  lands  and  forests,  they 
may  obtam  all  things  the  ingenuity  of  Europe  hss 
created.  Looking  almost  exclusively  at  the  evib  vhich 
the  domination  of  the  Europeans  has  /produced  in  the 
Archipelago,  Sir  James  Brooke  was  at  first  inclined  to 
regard  their  advent  as  a  curse.  Afterwards,  however, 
upon  a  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Malaj  go- 
vernment, he  rejected  this  opinion,  and  became  conTinced 
that  the  oidy  hope  of  the  natives  was  in  European  cm- 
lization.  But  how  is  civilisation  brought  to  bear  upon 
tribes  such  as  we  find  in  that  part  of  the  world? 
Simply  through  the  operations  of  commerce,  through 
buying  and  selling,  through  those  humble  arts  and  prac* 
tices  which  ignorant  ambition  looks  down  upon  with  dis- 
dain. By  such  persons  the  sword  is  thought  more  r^ 
spectable  than  the  ledger,  the  cannon  than  the  bale  of 
goods.  But  your  man  of  business,  who  cultivates  an 
intimacy  with  Cooker,  is  a  more  useful  instnnnent  of 
civilization  than  the  disciple  of  Yauban  or  MontecnculL 
Eecommend  us,  therefore,  to  the  merchant  for  diffosiiig 
the  doctrines  of  peace  and  prosperity  through  the  East. 

If  the  twelve  economists  who  latclj  voted  in  Parfia- 
ment  against  the  humble  grant  of  £10,000  for  Labnas 
be  not  convinced  by  the  above  suggestions,  we  trust 
that  the  country  at  all  events  will  be.  For,  what  is 
Labuan  in  its  present  state  ?  A  smaU  island,  rising  in 
some  places  to  the  height  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet  ahorr 
the  level  of  the  sea,  covered  from  one  end  to  the  other 
with  forest  or  jungle,  intersected  bj  streams,  where 
waters,  for  want  of  draining  in  many  places,  cre^e  bog) 
and  marshes,  which  send  forth  pestilential  miasmata,  in 
common  with  all  other  waters  which  are  left  to  stagnate 
within  the  tropics.  Would  our  penny-wise  and  poiod- 
fooUsh  gentlemen  have  Sir  James  Brooke  and  the  other 
officers  of  Government  settle  amid  these  unredaiimd 
swamps,  and  be  swept  off  in  a  month  or  two  by  malaria  ? 
Experience  has  taught  all  those  who  have  ever  visited 
the  East,  .that  in  all  attempts  at  settlement,  it  is  wise  t? 
make  a  good  begiiming,  to  dear  and  drain  and  build,  so  is 
to  dissipate  or  neutralise  the  malaria  that  may  exist. 
Afterwards  every  day's  proceedings  diminiabes  the  en- 
healthiness  of  the  place ;  for  it  is  a  law  of  FrovideDoe, 
that  wherever  man  locates  himself  on  the  surface  of  thi* 
globe,  he  may,  by  persevering  industry,  render  it  n^ 
only  habitable  but  healthy.  Daring  the  discossioD  n 
the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Hawes,  whom  the  pe<^ 
of  Lambeth,  we  should  think,  by  this  time  regret,  oh- 
served  that  £3,500  would  have  to  be  laid  outonl^boaB 
the  first  year  for  building  and  clearing.  Mr.  Hiune. 
therefore,  must  have  been  playing  off  a  joke,  much  after 
the  manner  of  Daniel  O'GonneU,  when  he  invited  the 
House  to  give  Ministers  a  vote  of  £3,000,  and  bade  them 
take  their  change  out  of  that.  When  thry  dioald  hare 
spent  the  whole  of  the  grant,  they  would  hare  been 
£500  in  debt  to  begin  with,  witiiout  payii^  oaf  sdari^ 
to  anybody,  and  without  even  protidJng  fcr  ikt  cor- 
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ponl's  gotfd,  which  Mr.  Home  was  so  generous  as  to 
aIio7  them.    Probably  the  great  economist  was  some- 
what pacified  on  hearing  the  deckration  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  that  in  all  likelihood  Labuan  wonM  maintain 
itself  after  the  first  year.     Looking  at  the  rich  vein  of 
coal  that  is  to  be  worked  there,  and  the  hmd  that  is  to 
be  let  or  sold,  his  Lordship,  wo  think,  is  quite  modest 
in  his  expectations.    If  the  GJovemment  of  Labuan  be 
oi^sed,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  hope,  on  rational 
principles,  not  only  will  the  revenues  exceed  the  expen- 
diture, but  there  will  be  a  very  large  8uri)lu8  to  be 
otherwise  employed.    The  wealth  derivable  from  the 
coal  mines  cannot  be  suffered  to  be  monopolised  by  pri- 
vate individuals,  and,  properly  made  use  of,  that  alone 
would  suffice  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  government. 
\7hoever  has  looked  into  the  constitution  of  society 
in  that  part  of  the  world  will  be  familiar  with  two  facts — 
first,  that  the  Chinese  are  ready  to  pour  into  any  new 
settlement ;  and,  second,  that  it  is  desirable  by  all  means 
to  keep  them  oat.     If  admitted  indiscriminately,  and 
sufered  to  follow  their  own  inclinations,  they  would 
speedily  convert  the  whole  of  Labuan  into  a  garden ; 
but  if  you  inquire  for  whose  benefit,  we  must  answer, 
exclusively  for  their  own.     They  would  pay  no  rent, 
save  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  would  out-manceuvre 
iil  the  tax-gatherers  in  the  world,  and  create  furious 
disturbances  if  attempted  to  be  coerced  into  payment. 
A  Chinaman  is  like  the  sea — all  that  falls  to  his  lot  b 
lost  for  the  rest  of  the  world.     He  never  disgorges 
anything  or  pays  anything  if  he  can  help  it.     Therefore 
other  means  most  be  sought  for  to  develop  the  agricul- 
tural resources  of  Labuan,  or  some  new  method  must  b^ 
dii^vered  to  make  the  Chinese  pay  for  the  lands  they 
rent  or  purchase. 

It  is  most  fortunate  for  the  future  fortunes  of  Labuan 
that  this  organization  of  the  new  settlement  has  been 
entrosted  to  Sir  James  Brooke,  who  vrill  not  only  take 
care  that  the  interests  of  humanity  are  consulted,  but 
^ill  extend  his  watchfulness  even  to  the  preservation  of 
the  picturesque.  His  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sarawak  city  are  a  romantic  combination  of  the  taste  of 
the  East  uid  the  West—  the  one  produced  by  following 
the  rules  of  art,  the  other  by  indulging  nature.  In 
Labuan,  the  same  plan  will  probably  be  followed;  and  if 
M),  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  high  hiUs  and  moun- 
tains, it  will  be  easy  to  mimic  the  beauties  of  a  terres- 
trial paradise.  In  the  first  place,  to  create  a  park,  it 
^  be  necessary  to  make  judicious  clearings,  leaving 
here  and  there  vast  clumps  of  forest  trees,  with  enor- 
mous projecting  boughs,  and  impassable  masses  of 
Through  brakes,  and  glades,  and  avenues, 
I  may  be  obtained  of  the  narrow  frith  which  se- 
[)arates  Labuan  from  the  main,  studded  with  nmnerous 
«mall  sails,  and  occasionally  ploughed  up  with  foam  by 
ihe  vast  steamers  from  India;  beahng  north  or  south  the 
mandates  of  Great  Britain,  giving  peace  to  the  honest, 
uid  war  and  extermination  to  piracy.  Here  and  there 
he  land  swells  into  hillocks,  at  the  foot  of  which  are 
iarge  sheets  of  water,  covered  with  aquatic  plants,  some 
'f  which  are  in  flower  throughout  the  year.  Every- 
where beantif ol  creepers  and  parasites  are  ready  to  shoot 
'ver  trelliB-work,  and  make  covered  walks,  rendered 
Vagrant  by  their  continual  perfume.  Here  the  lords  of 
he  island,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  will  sip  coffee  and 
iuioke  cigars,  and  form  new  plans  for  the  deliverance  of 
he  Archipekigo«    It  would  be  well  if  the  people  of 


Great  Britain  would  determine  to  see  these  things  in 
their  proper  light.  Do  they,  for  example,  suppose  that 
the  luxurious  pleasures  we  have  been  desdribing  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  thmgs  which  germinate  in  themselves, 
and  merely  furnish  enjoyment  to  their  possessors?  If 
they  do,  no  error  could  be  greater.  The  native  chiefs, 
attracted  to  Labuan  by  trade  or  curiosity,  will  have  their 
minds  powerfully  influenced  by  what  they  shall  behold 
there.  If  they  found  a  miserable  colony  of  Europeans, 
scrambling  sordidly  for  money,  concealing  what  they  ac- 
quired, and  shipping  it  off  by  the  first  opportunity  for 
Singapore  or  Enghmd,  for  fear  of  the  Illamins  or  Bala- 
nini,  they  would  not  by  such  a  spectacle  be  incited  to 
profitable  exertions,  but  would  return  to  the  enjoyment 
of  their  own  barbarous  magnificence,  with  feelings  of 
undisguised  contempt.  When,  however,  they  find,  as 
they  will,  the  reverse  of  all  this — ^when  they  observe  the 
superb  and  tasteful  buildings  of  the  new  city — the  quays, 
piers,  docks,  and  lighthouses,  the  clear  and  breezy  pro*^ 
menades,  the  spacious  streets  and  squares,  the  gorgeous 
shops,  the  elegantly-covered  bazaars,  the  towering  spires 
of  churches,  the  halls  of  commerce,  the  palace  of  the 
Government,  the  gardens,  fountains,  arbours,  avenues, 
and  kiosks — ^they  will  irresistibly  feel  that  these  are  the 
outward  and  visible  signs  of  an  intenud  energy,  created 
and  fostered  by  civilization. 

In  ordinary  hands,  we  should  have  much  less  confi- 
dence in  the  result;  but  Sir  James  Brooke  understands 
the  nature  of  the  Archipelago,  and  knows  how  to  dazzle 
their  imaginations,  while  he  wins  theur  affections  and 
commands  their  respect.  It  would  be  to  little  purpose 
to  dazzle  them  by  the  continual  display  of  British  power, 
if  they  were  not  taught,  at  the  same  time,  to  put  confi« 
dence  in  British  justice.  The  natives  of  the  Philippines 
may  be  astonished  by  the  architectural  grandeur  of 
Manilla,  and  even  Batavia  may  excite  wonder  in  the 
minds  of  the  simple  Javanese ;  but,  when  they  return 
to  their  homes  from  these  seats  of  European  power,  the 
sentiment  they  bear  along  with  them  is  anything  but 
love  for  its  possessors.  Admire  they  may  the  opulence 
created  by  commerce,  but  their  indignation  cannot  fail 
to  be  excited  by  the  insolent  contempt  with  which  they 
are  invariably  treated,  and  the  hopelessness  of  exciting 
compassion,  or  even  the  feeling  of  oonmion  justice,  in  the 
hearts  of  their  semi- barbarous  masters.  Somewhat  too 
much  of  this  may  ere  now  have  been  objected  even  to 
our  own  seats  of  power  in  the  Eastern  world;  but  the 
period  of  such  sinister  influence  has  passed,  or  is  fast 
passing  away.  Our  civilization  has  at  length  become 
something  better  than  a  name.  We  have  suffered  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  to  infuse  itself  into  our  pohtical 
system,  and  to  regulate  our  conduct  towards  the  natives 
of  the  East.  Sure,  at  least,  we  are,  that  so  long  as  Sir 
James  Brooke  remains  true  to  the  character  he  has  esta- 
blished, and  influences  our  proceedings  in  Borneo,  the 
natives  will  rejoice  to  take  refuge  under  our  flag;  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  no 
event  may,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  deprive  this  country 
or  the  people  of  the  Archipelago  of  his  invaluable  ser- 
vices. That  George  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  may  be  unable 
to  appreciate  Sir  James  Brooke's  character  is  exceedingly 
probable,  since  no  two  things  can  be  more  unlike  than  the 
Rajah  and  the  Legislator.  But  time  is  an  active  and 
useful  teacher,  and  vrill  ultimately  enlighten  the  country, 
if  it  should  fiul  to  do  as  much  for  Mr.  George  Thomp« 
son,  on  the  subject  of  Sir  James  Brooke.    All  the  dan^ 
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gcrs  which  invest  the  new  settlement  have  their  source 
and  origin  here.  The  experiment  will  succeed  if  it  be 
fairly  tried;  but  should  the  counsel  of  false  and  narrow- 
minded  economists  prevail  in  Parliament,  instead  of 
profit  and  laurels,  we  may  be  doomed  to  reap  disgrace 
in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  In  politics  as  in  religion, 
they  who  put  their  hand  to  the  plough,  and  look  back, 
are  soarcdy  deserving  members  of  the  new  order  of 
things.  There  must  be  simplicity  and  straightforward- 
ness in  all  who  would  do  good  to  mankind  on  a  large 
scale;  and,  therefore,  as  the  people  foremost  in  civiliza- 
tion,  and,  above  all,  in  the  great  and  difficult  art  of 
founding  colonies  and  settlements,  we  ought  not  to  be 
turned  aside  from  the  accomplishment  of  a  noble  pur- 
pose by  mere  considerations  of  expense. 

But  take  the  map  of  Asia,  and  look  at  the  mighty 
cotmtries  which  surround  Labuan — ^Regu,  Siam,  Cam- 
bodia, Cochin-China,  Tonquin,  the  Celestial  Empire, 
Japan,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  Moluccas,  Papua,  Java, 
Sumatra,  and  Borneo.  Does  not  that  diminutive  island 
form  the  natural  centre  of  a  prodigious  commerce  ?  And, 
if,  as  we  have  seen,  civilization  follow  inevitably  at  the 
heels  of  trade,  calculate  if  you  can  the  influence  which 
Great  Britain  may  exert  by  means  of  such  settlements 
as  she  is  now  engaged  in  establishing.  We  say  of  such 
settlements,  because  Labuan,  we  repeat,  is  but  a  link  in 
an  immense  chain  which  encircles  the  globe. 

Pride,  we  are  aware,  is  no  legitimate  motive  to  such 
undertakings;  but  if  pride  were  allowable  at  all,  it  might 
legitimately  be  felt  by  the  British  people,  when  they  re- 
flect that  a  few  lines  traced  in  Downing  Street  will  at 
any  time  cause  a  vibration  through  all  the  vast  families 
of  hmnanity  wliich  encircle  the  globe.  The  millions  of 
China  and  Japan  depend  as  much  as  the  millious  of 
India  on  the  fiat  of  this  country  for  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. Our  volition  disquiets  or  appeases  them.  There 
is  not  a  prahc  that  puts  forth  from  the  most  obscure 
port  or  isle  of  the  Archipelago  which  does  not  now  de- 
pend for  safety  on  our  formidable  flag.  It  is  true  it 
has  not  yet  suited  our  policy  to  knock  earnestly  at  the 
doors  of  Japan,  and  disclose  the  secret  of  our  power  to 
the  ignorant  governor  of  that  empire.  But  Labuan  is 
one  step  towards  Jedo,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  a 
second  and  a  third  step  are  taken;  after  which  the  junks 
of  Nangasaki  wiU  be  as  common  as  those  of  Canton  or 
Amoy  on  the  waters  of  the  Eastern  seas. 

We  invite  our  readers  to  apply  themselves  for  a 
moment  to  the  consideration  of  these  matters,  which, 
though  distant  in  place,  come  home  close  to  our  busi- 
ness and  bosoms  when  our  commercial  and  imperial  in- 
terests are  considered.  Nothing  on  the  surface  of  this 
planet  can  any  longer  be  distant  from  us,  in  the  philoso- 
phical sense  of  the  word.  By  steam  we  are  at  home 
everywhere  on  the  vraters  of  the  Yellow  Sea  as  much  as 
in  the  British  Channel.  We  encamp,  as  it  were,  on  the 
seas;  under  our  flag  we  are  in  alliance  with  the  ocean, 
which  is  proud  to  bear  our  cannon  wherever  there  is 
work  for  it.  We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  refuse  to  ac- 
quaint ourselves  with  what  is  taking  place  on  the  other 
side  of  the  globe,  since  nothing  impc^rtant  can  be  per- 
formed there  without  our  co-operation.  We  regulate 
the  destinies  of  Egypt;  our  flag  is  predominant  in  the 
Red  Sea;  over  the  Indian  Ocean  it  reigns  paramount;  in 
the  Pacific,  north  and  south,  it  has  no  rival.  Nothing, 
therefore^  is  truly  foreign  to  an  Englishman,  who  ought 
to  look  upon  all  the  scattered  porta  of  the  earth  merely 


as  so  many  means  of  introducing  his  merchandise  to  the 
various  tribes  and  nations  who  inhabit  it.  But  Pariia^ 
ment  is  not  always  sufficiently  awake  to  the  importance 
of  these  considerations,  and  constantly  devotes  more  time 
to  debates  on  an  election  squabble  than  would  suffice  to 
introduce  order  and  economy  into  the  greatest  ookmial 
system  ever  organised  by  the  human  raoe. 

If,  in  treating  of  Labuan,  we  have  been  unaUe  to  de- 
tach it  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  is  because  in  rea- 
lity it  does  not  stand  apart,  but  enters  into  that  mighty 
list  of  dependent  States  which  receive  hght  and  vitalitj 
from  Great  Britain,  as  our  universe  does  from  the  smi 
Small  econombts  and  fiftieth-rate  senators  refuse  to  kt 
their  wits  abroad  on  this  universal  question.     Thdi  ig- 
norance may  be  their  apology;  but  if  they  would  be  mo- 
dest enough  to  confess  that  they  know  nothing,  or  si- 
lently leave  the  matter  to  be  dliscnssed  by  others  vho 
do  blow,   we   should  be  spared  the  trouble  of  hold- 
ing up  to  contempt  and  derision  their  nuschievoos 
follies  and  caprices.     Will  no  one  compose  a  colonial 
manual  for  the  use  of  members  of  Parliiuneut,  eiplaiu- 
ing  the  geography  of  our  possessions,  enumerating  and 
describing  the  natives  by  which  they  are  inhabited,  aod 
indicating  the  inexhaustible  resources  which  trade  and 
commerce  may  find  in  them  ?      Such  a  work  would  be 
of  notable  service  to  the  unfledged  economists  vhu 
clamour  at  the  heels  of  Mr.  Hume.      L^  us  not,  how- 
ever, on  the  subject  of  economy  be  mistaken,  because 
none  can  be  more  hostile  than  we  to  the  profligate  waste 
of  public  money.     We  only  desire  to  draw  a  distinctios 
between  the  capital  that  is  thrown  away  and  the  capi- 
tfil  that  is  expended  productively,  that  is,  for  the  beoe& 
of  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  country.     Never  vs> 
the  sum  of  ten  thousand  pounds  voted  for  a  more  useful 
object  than  establishing  n  settlement  on  Labuan.     la 
every  year's  estimate  we  could  point  out  many  itcm5 
which  the  most  ingenious  sophist  would  find  it  dificult 
to  defend.    We  could  mention  prodigious  sums  of  mouf ^ 
devoted  to  unmeaning  pomp  and  grandeur.    We  couM 
name  several  ways  in  which  enlightened  and  patiio'i: 
economists  might,  by  their  persevering-  exertions,  $a^e 
the  money  of  the  country.     But  while  tolerating  extis- 
vagance,  and  ministering  to  the  wants  of  pride  id 
folly,  we  should  blush  to  find  ourselves  among  the  opp 
nents  of  a  useful  grant,  at  once  moderate  in  itself  aii 
ahnost  penurious  in  its  distribution.  What,  for  eximp^ 
is  Sir  James  Brooke's  salary  ?     Two  thousand  five  hci 
dred  pounds  per  annum.   And  what  services  has  he  ^e^ 
dered  for  this  ?     He  has  thrown  open  to  us  an  emiiir*-* 
by  developing  whose  resources  we  may  introduce  isfi-- 
culable  riches  into  this  country.      Has  he  in  thst  a^ 
been  too  well  paid  P      There  are  few,  we  snspoct,  *tf« 
will  venture  to  maintain  that  he  has,  at  least  few  wk«< 
investigations  have  taught  them  the  value  of  in  in<^' 
haustible  market  to  a  manufactuzing  countiy.     Be: 
these  are  things  which  the  small  eoonomists  of  t^ 
House  of  Ck>mmons  think  beneath  thidr  notice.    It  '* 
enough  for  them  if  they  can  annoy  or  embarrass  ti-' 
Government,  and  obtain  the  r^[mtatioB  among  the  tn 
reflecting  of  being  active  patriots.     We  have  l^tk  u^ 
for  such  patriotism,  and  little  respect  for  those  «1  * 
profess  iU     We  desire  to  see  in  ParHameot  men  wb^ 
minds  are  lai^  enough  to  comprehend  all  the  interest* 
of  the  empire,  and  who  wiU  not  suffer  themadrts  to  he 
turned  aside  by  petty  motives  from  doing  Jastioe  tou? 
gxe4  i»an,  whether  at  home  or  at  the 
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DAT  had  scarce  dawned,  when  lutta,  who  had  just  sunk 
into  a  feveriBh  sleep,  was  roused  bj  some  one  calling  on  her 
name  from  the  conrt  below.  She  n»c  and  opened  her  win- 
dov,  when  she  perceived  Walbarga  enwrapped  in  fars,  as 
if  prepared  for  a  jonmey. 

^  I  hare  carried  mj  point  at  last,*'  she  said  in  a  low  tone; 
"  we  are  going  to  leave  this  devoted  city,  and  ensconce  our- 
selves behind  our  battlements ;  but,  Intta,  I  could  not  think 
of  leaving  Manster  witliout  one  parting  word  with  you — 
with  yon  whom  I  may  never  see  again,  and  whom  I  leave  so 
wretched." 

"  Do  you  pcrcoke  it  at  last  ?"  said  Iutt«,  with  a  sad 
Fmile.    "  Well,  it  is  a  comfort  to  me  that  you  depart  in 
time.     I  did  not  expect  so  great  a  joy  on  a  day  like  this ; 
Ixit  it  is  indeed  a  joy  to  know  that  you,  at  least,  arc  safe. 
Happen  what  may,  I  shall  now  have  more  courage  to  face  it." 
**  Oh !  that  you  could  but  accompany  us," 
"  Hush,  hush !  Walburga  ;  if  I  would  I  could  not,  and  if 
I  could  I  would  not." 
"  Farewell,  then,  lutta." 

At  that  moment  the  Counsellor's  casement  flew  open,  and 
the  Counsellor  himself  appeared,  inquiring,  in  his  gruflest 
tone,  the  meaning  of  the  disturbance  at  that  early  hour. 
Walburga  glided  noiselessly  back  to  her  own  house,  and 
Intta  gently  closed  her  window ;  while  Knipperdolling,  not 
desirous  of  wasting  his  words  on  the  morning  air,  withdrew 
into  his  apartment. 

Light  slowly  stmgglcil  through  the  darkness,  and  the  sun 
gradually  cleared  up  all  dcmi-tints  in  the  heavens ;  but  lutta 
ttill  lingered  there,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  deserted  house, 
wliere  na  dear  face  was  henceforth  to  appear ;  her  joy  at 
her  friend's  escape  was,  however,  unclouded  by  any  selfish 
regret. 

Household  cares  soon  diverted  her  from  these  musings ; 
but  even  whibt  attending  to  the  minutis  of  every-day  life, 
a  strange  feeling  came  over  her.  Every  instant  she  was  re- 
minded, by  one  thing  or  another,  of  the  great  change  that 
had  oome  over  the  town — a  change  whose  consequences  it 
was  impossible  to  anticipate,  and  idle  to  conjecture.  Of 
Knipperdolling,  to  her  great  relief,  she  saw  nothing  until 
the  hour  for  dinner,  to  share  which  repast  he  brought  home 
with  him  a  round  dozen  of  friends,  all  Anabaptists,  of 
coarse,  the  heroes  and  victors  of  the  day,  flushed  with  suc- 
cess, and  who  soon  became  still  more  flushed  with  the  rich 
wmes  of  their  host.  The  baochanalian  uproar  which  suc- 
ceeded these  libations  was  new  to  lutta,  and  struck  painfully 
on  her  ear,  as  it  reached  her  in  her  lonely  chamber ;  and 
wben^  at  a  late  hour,  she  heard  her  husband's  footstep  on 
iho  stair,  and  his  hand  on  the  lock  of  her  door,  she  trembled 
for  the  oonaeqnencea  of  his  probable  situation ;  but  she  was 
mistaken — he  was  perfectly  cahn  and  self-possessed. 

"  YoQ  moat  don  your  best  clothes,*'  he  said,  "  and  follow 
me  to  meeting.*' 

*'I  am  no  Anabaptist,  yon  know,"  Intta  erasivelyanswered, 
"  and  cannoti,  therefore,  be  expected  to  attend." 

**  Ay,  bat  all  will  be  expected  to  attend  now,  and,  what's 
more,  all  are  ready  to  attend.  We  have  this  morning  dis- 
armed the  Bishop*s  soldiers,  and  begnn  passing  a  few  de- 
crees.    Mind  me,  now»  Intta,  and  once  in  your  life  try  to  be 
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no  fbol ;  for,  by  heavens !  this  is  no  child's  play.  Those 
who  don't  come  to  meeting  will  be  marked.  I  wish  you  and 
all  my  household  to  be,  henceforth,  regular  attendants.  I 
have  signified  as  much  to  your  favourite,  Martha;  she,  poor 
old  soul,  comprehended  me  at  a  glance.  It  is  more,  I  dare 
say,  than  you  will  do ;  but  as  long  as  you  linger  beneath  my 
roof,  you  shall  obey  my  commands." 

lutta  inclined  her  head  in  silent  assent. 

"  The  time  is  past,"  Knipperdolling  continued,  "  when 
we  were  forced  to  crawl  to  meeting,  mysteriously,  in  the  dead 
of  night.  It  is  now  our  turn  to  appear  in  God's  free  world, 
as  worthy  and  free  as  any,  and  the  turn  of  our  enemies  to 
fly  before  us.  Ah !  triumph  is  sweet,  and  sweeter  still  will 
be  its  fruits."  With  these  words,  that  but  feebly  reflected 
the  insolent  triumph  that  swelled  his  whole  being,  the  Conn- 
scllor  turned  from  the  chamber. 

At  the  appointed  hour,  accompanied  by  her  faithful 
Martha,  and  muffled  in  her  hood  and  cloak,  in  a  way  almost 
to  baflle  recognition,  lutta  set  out  on  her  enforced  duty.  It 
was  with  a  feeling  of  humiliation  and  fear,  such  as  she  hod 
never  before  experienced  in  her  harmless  life,  that  she  ven- 
tured forth  into  the  street,  for  the  first  time  since  her  hus- 
band had  openly  avowed  himself  a  traitor  not  only  to  the 
Bishop  but  to  the  town  itself — a  sectarian,  a  rebel  to  Church 
and  State.  She  no  longer  felt  that  assurance  with  which 
the  Dame  Knipperdolling  of  a  few  months  back  trod  the 
street,  confident  in  her  husband's  dignity,  secure  of  the  re- 
spect of  all  those  she  encountered.  She  now  crept  along, 
the  conscious  sharer  in  the  guilt  of  another  and  its  impend- 
ing consequences ;  whilst  many  an  eye  followed  her  from 
window  or  street,  whose  owner  envied,  with  heavy  heart, 
the  security  which  attended  the  wife  of  the  chief  member 
of  the  new  Senate,  a  counsellor  still,  and  one  who  was  all- 
powerful  with  tlie  party  who,  for  the  time  being,  held  the 
town  at  its  mercy.  To  such,  whilst  she  pressed  forward 
abashed  and  trembling,  triumph  and  safety  seemed  to  lurk 
in  every  fold  of  her  dress — in  every  one  of  her  timid  foot- 
steps. So  do  human  beings  often  envy  each  other  for  bless- 
ings whose  existence  is  based  on  mere  supposition ! 

As  she  went  along,  everywhere  marks  of  violence  met  her 
eye.  Many  of  the  finest  houses,  whose  noble  or  respeoted 
proprietors  were  personally  known  to  her,  presented  a  strange 
and  sad  aspect.  The  doors  lay  strewn  in  fragments  upon 
the  stone  steps,  and  the  ai'morial  bearings,  or  initials,  were 
knocked  off  the  stone  shields  over  the  entrances.  The  outer 
shutters  swung  to  and  fro,  discousoktely,  on  their  hinges ; 
and  the  windows  tliey  protected  were  broken.  lutta  stood 
aghast  at  sight  of  this  devastation ;  but  her  consternation 
was  greatly  aogmented  upon  entering  one  of  the  despoiled 
dwellingg« 

Whatever  was  of  the  least  value  had  disappeared.  Pic- 
torea  by  good  masters,  which  were  then  rare,  and  considered 
heirlooms  of  value,  together  with  the  tapestry  hangings,  had 
been  torn  from  the  walls.  Venetian  mirrors  were  too  nev 
to  have  yet  found  their  way  to  Munster ;  nor  were  costl 
chamber  carpets  known  to  its  inhabitants.  The  wealth  of 
those  days  was  chiefly  exhibited  in  the  treasures  of  the 
bufiet,  its  huge  goblets  of  richly-tinted  glass,  or  of  chased 
gold  and  silver,  and  the  large  dishes,  flagons,  and  caadehi- 
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bras  of  the  same  metal  that  usually  decorated  it.  The  buf- 
fets were  there  still,  but  bereft  of  their  splendid  contents. 
Some  of  the  clocks  were  broken ;  others  still  sent  their  mo- 
notonous ticking  through  the  silent,  rifled  house.  Rare  and 
curious  manuscripts,  richly  illumined,  half-torn  or  burnt, 
littered  the  floor,  along  with  a  few  printed  volumes,  scarcely 
less  precious.  The  same  ruthless  hands  had  chipped  oif  the 
armoriated  cornices,  and  beaten  down  the 'scutcheons  from  the 
ceilings — from  the  rich  beds,  the  fine  linen  to  which  the 
(rermans  were  ever  so  much  addicted,  had  wholly  disappeared. 
Nothing  had  been  left  that  could  conveniently  be  taken,  and 
of  the  remainder  nothing  spared  that  could  be  broken  with 
ease.  The  wardrobes  were  empty,  where  but  a  few  hours 
ago  hung  the  rich-furred  robes  of  the  male  members  of  the 
family,  and  the  gold  and  silver  tissues  of  the  ladies.  lutta 
gazed  about  her  in  mute  amazement.  Martha's  feelings 
found  vent  more  easily. 

,  "Oh,  Mistress!"  she  exclaimed,  "what  good  luck  that 
master  is  among  the  villains,  or  all  our  fine  things  would 
go  the  same  way  as  these  have  gone.  Holy  Virgin  1  no, 
ho — I  mean.  Oh,  gracious ! — ^for  I  am  like  the  Lady  Wal- 
bnrga :  no  Popish  delusions  for  me  now ;  but,  the  Lord  be 
good  to  us !  what  times  we  live  in !  Here's  the  crib  of 
their  youngest ;  see,  the  little  head  lay  here ;  the  impress 
is  as  clear  on  the  pillow  as  that  left  by  a  hare  on  its  form. 
It  is  a  sight  makes  the  heart  bleed,  to  see  all  the  comforts 
of  honest  folk  thus  scattered  to  the  wind  !  Poor  baby ! 
they  may  have  been  obliged  to  cradle  it  in  a  marsh  last 
night!  Oh!  the  thievish  wretches!"  continued  the  sym- 
pathising Martha,  indignantly ;  "  look  here.  Mistress,  how 
they  have  tossed  about  these  letters  and  papers !"  She  picked 
up  a  few  scraps,  and  handed  them  to  lutta. 

Some  were  leaves  torn  out  of  account  books.  One  was 
tne  fragment  of  a  deed  of  mortgage,  whose  destruction  would 
most  probably  entail  serious  consequences  on  the  owner, 
lutta  cast  the  worthless  document  from  her,  with  a  heavy 
«igh.  Her  thoughts  reverted  to  Walburga  and  her  chil- 
dren— to  her  sudden  flight  and  the  perils  that  surrounded 
her ;  and  her  heart  sank  within  her.  She  could  hardly 
muster  sufficient  courage  to  issue  forth  from  this  desolate, 
plundered,  desecrated  dwelling,  which  she  had  once  known 
the  comfortable,  and,  according  to  the  manners  of  the  day, 
even  luxurious  home  of  an  amiable  family ;  and  that,  too,  to 
associate  with  the  perpetrators  of  these  very  outrages.  As 
she  was  about  to  leave  the  house,  a  man,  whose  appearance 
denoted  him  to  belong  to  the  lowest  order  of  society,  and 
whose  dark  looks  boded  no  friendly  intentions,  stood  in  her 
way. 

"  Ho,  ho !  you  thought  of  coming  back  to  your  warm 
nest,  did  you  ?  You  shouldn't  have  left  it ;  it  is  too  late 
now,  my  brave  madam,  and  that's  what  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Let  me  pass,"  said  lutta,  in  a  low,  tremulous  voice  ; 
"let  me  pass,  I  beg.  I  merely  looked  in  at  the  house  as  I 
was  going  along." 

"  Tell  that  to  the  crows  if  you  like — ^that  shift  won't  do 
with  me.  I  shall  not  let  you  pass,  and,  what's  more,  I  will 
see  if  you  are  worth  looking  at." 

Old  Martha,  by  far  more  fesolute  than  her  mistress,  here 
interposed ;  and,  pushing  aside  the  ruffian's  hand,  which 
was  about  to  remove  lutta's  hood,  she  axclaimed,  in  her 
shrillest  tones :  — 

"  Varlet !  how  dare  you  stop  the  way  thus  ?  Let  Dame 
KnipperdoTling  go  freely  on  her  way  to  meeting." 

"  Dame  foiipperdolling !"  said  the  man,  falling  back  re- 
spectfiiiy ;  "  going  to  meeting  !  that's  another  thing ;  but 


it  is  false.     Did  you  not  call;  me  varlet  just  now,  \ou  old 
Jezebel?" 

3ome  men,  on  hearing  the  sound  of  voices  loud  in  anjjry 
debate,  grouped  round  the  disputants,  and  lutta  regretti'd 
having  yielded  to  her  curiosity.  She  was  about  to  rctreHt 
into  the  house,  when  Martha  detained  her  by  a  firm  grab)), 
whisporinsf,  as  she  did  so : — 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  let  us  keep  the  street,  where  th^rc 
is  a  chance  of  help  and  recognition,  or,  at  any  rate,bum.iQ 
eyes  to  see  us." 

lutta  felt  the  force  of  the  argument,  and  stood  her  grouivl, 
though  an  ill-looking  mob  was  gradually  collfcting  in  front 
of  the  spot  where  she  stood.  Luckily  tor  her,  at  that  mo- 
ment Kreehtiug,  her  husband's  bosom  friend,  was  hurn  in^' 
up  the  street.  Martha's  quick  eye  soon  discerned  him 
making  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and  she  called  lustiW 
after  him.  He  heard  the  call,  and  obeyed  it,  elbowing  liia 
way  up  to  her. 

"  Off  with  yoqr  hood  !"  said  Martha  to  her  mistress ;  and, 
seeing  her  hesitate,  with  her  own  hands  she  threw  \vA 
the  silken  folds,  and  exposed  to  view  lutta's  pale  connif- 
nance,  still  paler  than  usual  from  emotion.  Krechting,  oa 
recognising  her,  exclaimed : — 

"  What's  the  matter  ? — why  are  you  detained,  Dame  Knip- 
perdolling  ?     Can  I  be  of  any  assistance  ?" 

"  Of  the  greatest,"  said  lutta,  disconsolately  ;  "  for  wv 
husband  awaits  me,  and  I  cannot  get  on — the  people  «cal 
let  me." 

But  as  she  spoke,  the  men  who  had  pressed  round  b'T 
so  rudely  up  to  that  moment  fell  back  re.^jx'ctfully ;  las 
dispersed  so  rapidly  that  they  seemed  to  melt  away  in  .rr. 
One,  however,  her  original  aggressor,  still  lingered;  her»«»» 
approached  her  with  a  i)enitent  face. 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Dame,"  he  muttered  :  "  but  Id'u/: 
believe  you  when  you  said  you  were  the  Counsellor's  »li"<. 
Had  you  shown  your  face  I  should  have  known  you  ?]<» 
the  truth,  because  I  have  always  heard  you  were  mort*  1  ii 
an  image  carved  in  ivory,  than  like  a  woman  of  flesh  t-l 
blood ;"  and  with  this  closing  compliment  he,  too,  depan.tv 

Thus  relieved,  lutta  made  the  best  of  her  way  toti- 
place  of  meeting.  It  was  no  longer  in  a  mean  buiM:-;;, 
in  a  lone  lane,  that  the  triumphant  Anabaptists  now  a^-  "  • 
bled,  but  in  the  Town  Hall,  in  the  market-placf,  tlie  ci-  • 
building  in  the  finest  part  of  the  city.  The  ball  wjl-  ri ' 
to  suffocation  ;  and  lutta  felt  as  if  she  should  have  ainl  :•■ 
the  earth  with  shame,  as,  throwing  back  her  hood,  >l«e  n- 
vealed  her  features  to  public  gaze,  under  circnmstanoe**''"- 
she  deemed  disgraceful  ;  but  one  glance  at  the  as>en.l'; 
served  to  convince  her  that  her  humiliation  was  shaml ./ 
many.  On  the  benches,  rising  one  above  anotbex  as  tJt» 
receded  to  the  wall,  she  saw  the  best  and  highot  in  tl  • 
town  ;  ex-counsellors,  ex-preachers  of  the  new  reli^.  :- 
zcaloiis  Catholics,  ardent  Bishop's  men,  nay,  even  memln* 
of  the  Court  sat  there,  with  features  so  rigidly  comp>^ » 
that,  though  sorrow  might  indeed  be  traced,  no  indijn  •' 
tion,  no  power  or  will  to  resist,  was  discernible  in  tU. ' 
countenances. 

The  presence  of  such  .persons,  at  sncli  a  place,  and  ^f 
such  a  purpose,  gave  lutta  a  clearer  and  more  oviTwlt'"' 
ing  notion  of  the  true  and  critical  situation  of  the  W*r 
than  she  had  yet  conceived.  Not  far  off  she  beheld  t:^ 
lovely  slaters,  Minna  and  Bertha,  with  their  ptfents.  "^^  * 
perceived,  too,  the  beautiful  Oertrude,  whose  eyes  wen- fiv  •• 
upon  some  person  or  other,  the  obvioos  centre  «f  ^n  as 
mated  group,  with  an  expression  ofeucitmTeitBJindardtnJ 
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admiration,  as  completely  to  change  the  character  of  hor 
physiognomy.  Her  eyes  following  the  same  direction,  fell 
npon  the  very  remarkable  person  of  the  handsome  tailor- 
prophet,  whose  form  rose  towerinir  in  tho  midst  of  hisfaith- 
fbl  adherents,  among  whom  Knipperdollinof  and  liothm:\nn 
rauked  first.  lutta  could  not  deny,  as  she  looked  from  John 
of  U'vden  to  Gertrude,  and  from  Gertrude  to  John  of  L^y- 
den,  thrtt  the  harmonious  lines  which  constitute  beauty  are 
as  powerful  on  the  imagination  as  the  harmonious  chords 
that  make  music.  Both,  thought  slic,  must  be  of  divine 
ori^nn ;  and  yet  how  oft  are  these  gifts  applied  to  most 
hellish  purposes.  As  poor  lutta  thoujjht  thus,  she  might 
almost  liave  been  imagined  to  be  inspired  with  a  spirit  of 
prophecy,  and  that  the  awful  MarfeUloisc,  that  strange, 
mystic  canlate  which  seems  to  conjure  ui>  the  unseen,  but 
bh)ody,  spirits  of  war  and  discord,  was  revealed  to  her  by 
^me  secret  prescience  ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  solemn 
hymns  of  the  Catholic  priests,  round  the  funeral  pile  of  the 
heretics,  suggested  the  thought. 

After  raising  a  psalm  not  remarkably  tuneful,  the  Ana- 
baptists proceeded  to  what  might  with  equal  propriety  be 
tvnned  sermons,  popular  harangues,  or  historical  exposures  ; 
for,  according  to  the  i)eculiar  turn  of  the  speaker's  mind, 
the  addresses  partook  of  each  of  these  three  characters. 
Tlie  tailor-prophet  was  the  first  to  oj)en.  Springing  on  a 
table  by  way  of  platform,  and  throwing  his  arms  and  legs 
about  him  in  a  frantic  manner,  he  seemed,  at  first,  to  be 
<'X«.eutiug  some  wild,  outlandish  dance,  screaming  and  shout- 
ing the  whilst  like  a  maniac. 

*•  1^!  MistresH,"-whisiHTed  Martha  intolutta's  reluctant 
car,  "  they  say  the  vision  is  on  him.  I  thought  it  was  St. 
\')tus'8  dance,  or  that  he  was,  ixjrhaps,  the  worse  for  liquor  ; 
but  they  say  that's  the  way  the  spiiit  works,  and  men  are 
thuij  when  God  speaks  to  them." 

**  Hush,  Martha — hush,  for  heaven's  sake — if  you  shouhl 
W  heard!'* 

"Many  of  those  assemble«l  looked  as  little  prepared  for  the 
r\hibition,  and  as  much  at  a  loss  what  to  make  of  it,  as 
M:irtha  herself;  but  the  "faithful  elect"  seemed  better  in- 
N.Tmetl;  for  they  uncovered  their  heads  in  token  of  respect, 
uml  a  man  with  a  cow  horn  advanced  at  regular  intervals 
and  drew  from  his  instrument  an  uncouth  blast,  such  as 
i»ji:;ht  induce  a  stray  heifer  to  halt  and  prick  her  ears — a 
>« T.i!i«re  accompaniment  to  a  stranger  tune.  At  the  third 
Jiourish,  a  low  titter  ran  round  the  room,  which  could  be 
traceil  to  none  but  the  younger  sitters  on  the  benches,  two 
«-.♦'  V  liom,  and  those  the  sweetest  faces  in  the  whole  room, 
i-tained  treacherous  indications  of  that  natural  but  ill-timed 
li*  iTiment.  All  eyes  were  turm^  on  Minna  and  Bertha  as 
lioag^h  they  alone  had  been  guilty;  but  the  most  threaten- 
it^r  frowns  were  smoothed  and  the  sternest  rebukes  died 
iwuy  at  the  sight  of  those  fair  young  creatures,  and  a  low  but 
:aj]>luitic  mtirmar  of  admiration  ran  through  the  assembly. 
By  this  time  the  Prophet  had  worked  himself  out  of  his 

it his  voice  was  more  intelligible — his  legs  and  arms  were 

.-5s  <!onvul8ed — he  shipped  his  thigh  more  seldom  and  with 
.  Ies5  concussive  noise — his  fine  features  ceased  to  be  dis- 
Drc-etl  by  some  atrocious  nervous  tension — his  eyes  rolled  less 
.irfullj  abgnt — ^he  seemed  gradually  to  sink  from  the 
ofiie  of  madnesA  into  its  second  and  less  dangerons  stage. 
L  feiv  more  blasts  on  the  horn,  some  more  shaking  of  heads 
(iiong  bis  adherents,  a  frw  extra  flings,  and  ho  righted  com- 
l.;telr  ;  he  was  himself  again — John  of  Ijcyden — ^the  hand- 
.Tiie  tailor-prophet,  about  to  make  a  speech,  and  a  distinct, 
tieiy  one. 


"  My  brethren  and  friends  all,"  he  began — "  brethren  lit 
Christ  and  fi'iends  of  my  election — I  cannot  conceal  it  from 
y<Hi  —a  divine  spirit  deseendeth  on  me,  and  talketh  to  me  as 
of  yore  it  spoke  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush.  The  Lord's, 
will  is  revealed  to  me  in  troubled  dreams  that  visit  my  pil- 
low by  night,  and  in  ecstatic  visions  that  entrance  my  senses 
by  day.  "What  am  I,  in  truth  ? — a  worm — one  of  the  lowly 
born,  and  poor  in  this  world's  gear..  Humble  in  knowledge 
— untried  in  battle — my  words  flow  like  the  waters  from  the 
living  rock,  untaught,  untrained ;  not  like  the  same  waters 
rushing  high  up  in  air  out  of  a  dolphin's  mouth  by  means  of 
art  and  artifice.  Therefore  none  so  worthless  as  I,  were  it 
not  that  the  seal  of  divine  grace  is  on  me,  I  am  markea 
out — preferred  and  elected — exalted  above  the  highest  of 
this  world,  even  as  the  carpenter's  sou,  in  the  far  East,  was 
exalted  1.500  years  ago." 

An  approving  hum  confirmed  this  statement,  and  the 
orator  proceeded  : — 

"  But  you  will  say,  *  what  docs  God  reveal  to  you  ?^is  it 
heaven  and  its  mysteries,  or  hell  and  its  torments  f  No  \ 
it  is  earth  and  its  miseries,  and  the  cure  for  them.  *  Go 
and  tell  them  my  law,'  saith  the  voice  within  me ;  *  tell  them 
they  are  all  alike  before  me — there  are  no  great  and  no 
small — none  more,  none  less — none  richer,  none  poorer. 
All  men  are  brothers — are  equal — then  let  them  share  as 
such  in  this  world's  goods.  Let  not  one  man  have  a  gold 
chain  round  his  neck  and  another  no  bread — let  not  one  call 
a  whole  province  his  own  and  another  not  possess  so  much 
of  his  native  earth  as  whereon  to  grow  a  single  blade  of 
grass ;  for  in  my  realm  there  are  no  younger  and  no  elder — 
none  that  should  dare  to  come  with  iull  hands  whilst  others 
are  empty  handed.  It  is  not  for  that,  ye  perverse  race,  that 
the  earth  was  ordained  to  yield  its  abundance  to  man — that 
the  vine  and  the  wheat  do  ripen.  It  is  not  that  some 
hearts  should  be  heavy  and  some  light  that  the  sun  shines 
on  all  alike — no  —  '  "  and  the  Prophet  struck  an  awftil 
blow  upon  his  breast.  "  *Ko  I'  says  the  voice,  *  ye  great  and 
yc  rich! — plunderers! — -worse  plunderers,  ay,  than  the 
merry  men  in  the  green  woods.  Ye  kings  and  princes ! — yo 
nobles  and  barons ! — ^ye  rich  and  idle ! — ye  traders  and 
trattickers  !  your  day  is  over — your  sceptre  broken — ^your 
power  vanished !  Ye  are  given  over  by  divine  decree  into  the 
hanrls  of  the  lowly  ye  despise,  and  they  shall  decide  on 
your  fate  and  cast  lots  for  your  garments  !'  Yes,  my 
brethren,  we  will,  henceforth,  all  be  sons  of  one  father,  in 
whose  realms  there  are  no  entails — no  fiefs — no  leases. 
The  voice  has  proclaimed  it  to  me.  Take  away  from  those 
that  have  and  give  to  them  that  have  not.  What  you  are 
permitted  to  take  is  quite  as  much  your  own  free  right  as 
what  is  given  you.  Up  and  to  work,  then,  you  artificers  of 
a  new  world  where  there  are  to  be  no  privileges,  no  distinc- 
tions, no  property.  IIo !  beggar !  thou  that  shiverest  in  the 
winter's  blast — wrap  thee  in  a  ducal  robe — it  requires  but 
a  sharp  knife  and  a  bold  arm  to  get  it — if  charity  be  weaker 
than  carnal  self-seeking,  then  strike  home  to  the  selfish  heart, 
but  lose  not  the  cloak  thou  needest  !  1  have  sent  messen- 
gers far  and  wide  into  the  country,  as  the  voice  bade  me,  to 
invite  the  poor  and  the  famished  to  come  to  Munster,  and  be 
poor  and  famished  no  longer ;  for  here  the  rich  are  ready  to 
share  with  the  poor,  and  to  fold  them  to  their  bosoms,  and 
say,  *  rest  thee,  poor  lily  of  the  valley.' " 

At  this  climax  of  eloquence,  John  of  Ley  den's  eyes  invo- 
luntarily turned  to  the  spot  where  he  had  just  seen  Gertrude, 
as  if  more  clearly  to  indicate  the  particular  objects  of  com- 
passion which  the  neglected  classes  contained ;  but  where  she 
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liad  so  lately  stood,  now  pressed  forward  two  hideous  grin 
ring  monsters,  clad  in  filthy  rags,  chuckling  with  delight 
over  tho  orator's  flowery  rhetoric. 

**  Those,"  continued  John  of  Leyden,  "  who  have  basely 
deserted  our  cause  and  this  good  city  when  most  it  needed 
all  its  true  men,  have  had  sentence  passed  upon  them  ;  their 
property  is  placed  at  the  discretion  of  the  people  to  use  it 
according  to  their  necessities.  Yc  who  know  not  where  to 
lay  your  heads,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  I  say  go,  lay  them 
on  their  silken  and  velvet  cushions — take  your  ease  within 
their  sculptured  chambers,  and  remove  thence  what  you 
want  and  desire  ;  for  you  have  been  deprived  of  your  own 
bng  enough — it  is  time  you  should  come  into  it  again :  and 
ye  rich,  who  yet  linger  in  your  houses  and  are  permitted  to 
linger  there,  bring  your  gold  and  your  silver,  your  flagons 
and  your  spurs ;  and,  ye  dames,  bring  your  rings  and  your 
broidered  stomachers  to  this  Hall ;  deposit  them  at  my  feet, 
that  the  warning  voice  within  me  be  satisfied  which  cries 
out  so  often  of  late—*  the  false  brothers  must  be  slain — 
those  that  retain  or  conceal  aught  shall  be  expelled  from 
the  community  as  chaff  is  divide<l  from  the  wheat ;'  for  the 
voice  of  warning  is  at  my  ear,  even  now,  saying,  *  slay  on  his 
own  hearth — stone  him — who  conceals  so  much  as  a  brass 
thimble  from  the  banquet  of  love,  where  all  are  to  sit  in 
good  places  and  partake  alike  of  the  good  things  of  this 
world.'  Oh !  ye  that  have  nothing,  come  unto  us  and  be  re- 
ceived into  our  blessed  community,  and  be  clad  and  fed  like 
the  rest ;  nor  need  you  offer  thanks,  for  it  is  your  right ;  and, 
ye  rich,  fear  not  to  throw  your  wealth  into  the  balance,  for 
neither  shall  ye  be  suffered  to  want.  This  is  not  a  change 
to  an  old  tune,  but  a  new  world  which  I  proclaim  to  you — 
a  world  where  those  who  are  high  shall  be  abased,  and  those 
that  are  low  shall  be  exalted — ^where  the  varlets  will  be 
masters,  and  the  masters  will  be  varlets.  The  people 
hitherto  overlooked  and  oppressed  will  now,  in  their  turn, 
have  a  voice  in  the  council,  an  interest  in  the  land  whose 
produce  is  called  forth  by  the  labour  of  their  hands  and  the 
sweat  of  their  brow — ay,  a  new  world — a  pleasant  garden, 
where  the  choking  weeds  shall  be  uprooted  I  What  want  we 
of  judges  to  stretch  our  limbs  on  the  rack  ?  What  want  we 
of  soldiers  to  strike  us  down  when  we  murmur  ?  What 
want  we  of  traffickers  and  artificers  to  teach  us  luxuries  un- 
known to  our  forefathers?  Why  cannot  we  eat  our  food 
simply  as  heaven  has  granted  it,  but  must  go  and  seek  over 
distant  seas  for  condiments  wherewith  to  swallow  it  ?  What 
need  yon  of  ticking  watehes  to  tell  you  the  time,  when  God 
has  written  it  in  the  skies  ?  Cast  from  you  all  those  useless 
baubles^-eat  and  drink  and  live  as  nature  teaches.  Have 
no  spices  in  your  food,  nor  rulers  in  your  halls.  Know, 
henceforth,  no  other  law  but  that  which  nature  baa  written 
in  your  hearts,  and  have  no  other  lawgivers  but  yourselves. 
It  will  be  money  well  saved,  and  spare  the  taxes.  No  taxes 
—no  property — ^no  authority — ^no  other  law  but  that  of 
universal  love  and  mercy — is  not  that  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven?" 

Several  voices  here  rose  loud  in  opposition.  "  Such  a 
system  had  never  been  dreamed  of  before  ** — "  it  had  no  pre- 
cedent in  the  history  of  the  Ileathens,  nor  in  the  Bible" — 
'*  Greece  and  Home  had  republics,  and  Israel  had  kings  ; 
but  this  was  utter  confusion." 

The  Prophet's  mission  was  to  reveal  his  inspirations,  com- 
municate and  procUim  his  visions  to  the  credulous ;  but  he 
was  by  no  means  prepared  to  argue  their  worth  or  practi- 
cability. He  therefore  leapt  from  the  table,  which,  at  his 
summons,  Rothmann  next  ascended. 


The  young  man's  eyes  were  filled  with  a  stmngc  lighf, 
which  seemed  fed  from  inner  fires,  making  liis  countenance 
at  once  striking  and  interesting.  The  simple  (tmestnfn 
of  his  manner  and  appearance  offered  the  roost  msrked  con- 
tract to  those  of  his  predecessor,  and  his  correct  aooent  and 
Iangua;;c  contrasted  no  less  with  the  worse  tlian  imliffernit 
style  of  elocution  in  which  the  handsome  tatk)r  was  in  the 
habit  of  indulging. 

"Some  one  has  just  observed,"  he  said,  *Hhat  each  a 
community  as  that  we  contemplate  is  without  precedent. 
This  is  not  correct — not  only  have  we  a  precedent  io  guide 
us,  but  a  successful  one.     Who  has  not  heard  of  the  bnve 
inhabitants  of  the  little  district  called  Kennenierland,8itDate 
in  Holland,  who,  with  strong  hands  and  just  hearts,  rose  to 
expel  their  princes  and  rulers,  determiued  that  man  shoold 
thenceforth  share  all  things  with  bis  fellow-man.   They  »w 
not  many,  nor  well  armed  ;  they  had  to  overcome  steel-clad 
knights  ensconced  behind  stone  walls  ;  yet  they  conqnered. 
The  proud  knights  went  down  in  their  armour  of  proof  Ik- 
fore  the  peasanfs'  clubs — ^the  strong  towers  were  battered 
down  by  their  beams — towns  were  taken,  and  the  broad 
lands  of  the  oppressors  were  equally  divided  among  the  vic- 
tors, and  the  people  knew  no  more  hunger  nor  want— the 
earth  yielded  enough  for  all.     And  when  the  knowledge  of 
these  facts  became  spread  abroad,  more  Tillages  and  tarn 
rose — whole  districts  followed  their  example ;  and  all  thoie 
who  would  be  poor  and  lowly  no  longer,  that  others  ni^iit 
be  the  richer  for  their  spoils,  and  make  a  footstool  of  thnr 
humility — all,  I  say,  who  would  be  free  and  happy,  took  to 
living  in  communities,  each  contributing,  by  his  inditidial 
labour,  to  the  prosperity  of  all,  and  enjoying,  in  turn,  the 
fruits  of  the  activity  of  others.   The  Kennemers  gave  a  grat 
example,  and  live  on  in  history  to  the  end  of  time  the  ij^ 
of  real  happiness — the  only  true  and  Chriatian  bapfaoei*- 
that  of  the  many — not  merely  of  the  few." 

Kothmann  here  paused ;  but  when  abont  to  resume  hi« 
discourse,  a  loud  voice  exclaimed  : — 

"  When  one  tells  a  story,  it  is  but  fiiir  to  tell  it  to  an  eai 
How  long,  then,  say,  lasted  tho  happiness  yon  qpeak  </i 
how  fared  it  in  the  end  with  the  Kennemera  !'* 

All  eyes  turned  upon  the  speaker,  a  man  of  poweife 
frame,  who,  mounted  on  one  of  the  highest  bencbes,  sewe^ 
bent  on  performmg  the  part  of  orator  in  his  turn. 

"The  Kennemers,"  he  continned,  "not  only  wrachri 
the  land  from  the  lawful  owners,  but  plandeied  the  «>tif« 
they  took,  and  burnt  them  to  the  ground.  Wherever  tfcy 
appeared,  they  spread  terror  and  desolatiiMi ;  lor  they  reMx4 
every  one  they  slew,  and  they  slew  all  who  poaaewed  anTthk^ 
worth  robbing.*' 

Vain  attempts  were  made  by  Bothmann  to  ^eace  tte 
unauthorised  speaker,  supported  as  he  was  by  the  ciawen 
of  his  party.  The  crowd  interposed  betwixt  them  ni  a  »r 
to  make  approach  impossible;  and  the  stentoriaa  loags^ 
the  intruder  enabled  him  to  frustrate  all  endeavoiin  to|« 
him  down,  as,  in  a  voice  of  thunder^  whieh  lefaUstui 
through  the  hall,  he  continned  : — 

"  The  Kennemers  were  a  thiovish,  mordermu,  nmru^ 
band,  from  first  to  last,  led  on  by  a  rengdhl,  Mm  kng^s. 
who  took  his  own,  that  is,  the  lion's  share  of  the  if«l. 
When  did  a  popular  leader  fail  to  do  that  ?  The  Kc«wwn 
dwelt  in  a  huge  camp  in  the  phun,  whence  they  devastairi 
the  neighbouring  towns  and  rilhigea,  and  plnadeKd  t«th«^ 
hearts'  content.  But  mark  the  seqad.  The  peopfe  ^ 
were  not  Kennemers  grew  tired  of  aeebg  the  froiis  of  ihic 
industry  all  go  to  pamper  these  flpoikr%  whsse  iamkate 
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uul  Aggressions  incensed  alike  noble  and  simple.     Their 
(is?  of  grace  soon  poiued  away.     The  barons  and  citizens 
got  an  army  on  foot — two  armies — several  armies.     The 
Kennemers  were  drawn  out    from   their   settlement   by 
tlie  hope  of  booty — ^the  most  taking  bait  for  them — ^and, 
(luring  their  absence,  their  bee-hive  was  burnt  to  the  earth, 
their  women  and  children  scattered  far  and  wide ;  and  when 
they  ri'tamed  to  the  spot  where  the  hive  had  stood,  they 
vere  pursoed,  overtaken,  slain,  captured,  or  driven  no  one 
knows  whither.     The  ground  where  their  community  stood 
was  returned  to  the  rightful  possessors,  each  taking  back 
his  own ;  and  it  was  torture,  starvation,  dungeons,  and  stripes 
which  the  Kennemers  were  thenceforth  at  liberty  to  share, 
but  no  longer  the  stolen  property  of  others ;  they  might  fast 
in  remembrance  of  their  iniquities,  but  no  longer  fatten  on 
whst  belonged  to  their  neighbours.     They  rose  in  1268, 
and  were  punished  in  1270.     Not  quite  two  years  did  their 
triomph  last.   You  speak  of  precedents — ^they  are  not  want- 
ing.  Yoa  say  tnily.    Look  at  Thomas  Munser !    The  facts 
are  within  oior  remembrance — ^he,  too,  imposed  on  the  credu- 
lous— the  old  cheat,  with  his  long  white  beard,  his  sham  reli- 
gion, and  hollow  politics.     Lo !  how  majestic  in  bearing ! 
he  looks  an  apoatle — ^he  speaks  like  a  just  man.     He  is  the 
champion  of  the  poor  and  the  humble — Heaven's  own  emis- 
Barr.    So  said  the  foolish,  and  they  followed  the  standard  of 
rebellion  nused  by  this  artful  ronn^-oncc  a  preacher  of  the 
Reformed  fuith,Iike  you,  Herman  Rothmann — a  friend  of  Lu- 
ther, too— of  whom  Luther  thought  well.    Yet  he  it  was  who 
desolated  Swabiannd  Franconiajand  laid  thecastlesand  towns 
in  as])es — who  animated  the  serfs  to  shed  the  blood  of  their 
nobles — to  live  on  the  pillage  of  the  cities.  He,  too,  preached, 
*  Down  with  the  rich  and  the  great — let  all  men  be  equal.' 
He,  too,  said, '  We  want  no  judges  ;'  and  they  murdered 
with  imponity — '  We  want  no  soldiers ;'  but  their  hands  and 
knives  were  at  every  man's  throat — *  We  want  no  govern- 
ment but  self-government ;'  and  they  obeyed  all  their  lusts. 
This  was  the  famous  peasant's  war !    They  had  a  good  time 
of  it,  the  churls  and  boors ;   but  how  long  was  it  before 
Thomas  Mnnser's  bones  blanched  in  the  air !    %he  peasants 
rose  in  1610 — ^in  1525  they  were  slain  in  heaps  like  vermin. 
Take  the  lesson  to  heart,  ye  Anabaptists — ye  false  Chris- 
ilans.'    Ye  are  Kennemers — ^ye'll  think,  like  them,  to  devour 
the  fcx)d  of  others ;  but,  as  sure  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven, 
ye  shall  be  chastised  as  ye  deserve !  and  you,  false  knaves, 
£it  burgliers  and  citizens,  too  cowardly  to  stand  by  your 
own  like  men,  you  shall  be  made  to  feel  the  rod  like  chil- 
dren ;  fur,  think  not  that  there  will  be  any  sharing  with 
you— they  will  take  your  all  from  you ;  for  the  Anabaptists 
are  wolves,  and  ye  are  asses  ! " 

The  rush  towards  the  place  where  the  orator  stood  was 
tremendous  ;  but  he  had  vanished  from  the  bench.  The 
very  ardour  of  the  pursuit  defeated  its  object,  and  in  the  con- 
fasfen  of  the  moment  the  audacious  speaker  succeeded  in 
effecting  his  escape.  The  din,  however,  augmented  to  a  de- 
gree that  made  .most  of  the  women  abandon  the  hall ;  nor 
was  lattA  slow  in  profiting  by  the  example,  and  she  re-en- 
tered her  horae  as  night  closed  in. 

From  the  mere  force  of  habit,  but  with  a  mournful  con- 
sciousness of  the  absence  of  its  loved  tenants,  lutta  cast  her 
eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  neighbonring  house,  where,  to 
her  surprise,  lights  were  gleaming  in  the  windows,  shadows 
flitted  across  ihem,  and  even  more  than  its  wonted  anima- 
tion seemed  restored  to  the  so  recently  abandoned  dwelling, 
latta  fimoied  she  was  dreaming:  but  soon  callmg  to  mind 
fXi  8b«  had  ihat  d»f  Ymxi  and  w^Oi  she  pictured  to  herself, 


with  a  sigh,  Walbnrga's  quiet  home  infested  by  those  whom 
John  of  Leyden  had  so  unceremoniously  invited  to  lay  their 
heads  on  other  people's  pillows ;  and  she  turned  away  from 
the  windows  with  a  sickening  heart,  saying  to  herself,  as  she 
did  so—"  I  am  safe,  at  least,  from  such  intrusion ;  but,  oh 
Grod,  at  what  a  price !" 

She  threw  herself  on  her  bed,  all  dressed  as  she  was,  but 
could  find  no  rest.  The  thought  of  the  lights  in  the  oppo- 
site windows  kept  her  eyes  from  closing,  and  she  vexed  her 
spirit  with  imaging  to  herself  what  might  be  going  on  so 
near  her.  Unable  to  resist  the  impulse,  she  at  last  rose 
again  to  her  feet,  and  resumed  her  post  at  her  casement. 
Surely  it  was  a  strange  delusion,  but  she  could  have  sworn 
to  a  female  form  in  Walbnrga's  room,  resembling  that  of 
her  friend ;  she  was  endeavouring  to  make  sure  of  the  fact 
when  the  heavy  curtain  fell,  and  intercepted  further  obser- 
vation. This  was  very  unlike  the  disorderly  proceedings  of 
rude  spoliators.  lutta  was  about  to  despatch  her  faithful 
Martha  in  search  of  intelligence,  when  the  door  flew  open, 
and  a  female  rushed  into  her  arms. 

«  You  here,  Walburga !"  exclaimed  lutta,  more  surprised 
than  pleased.  **  Are  those  your  own  tapers  that  burn  in 
your  house  f 

*<  Yes,  alas !  we  were  forced  to  turn  bock ;  it  is  not  that 
the  roads  are  heavy  with  snow,  and 'the  cold  wind  piercing 
to  the  bones ;  for  we  carried  the  children,  and  for  ourselves 
cared  but  little ;  but  we  had  not  gone  very  far,  yet  it  took 
time,  laden  as  we  were,  when  we  met  many  of  the  Bishop's 
people,  who  had  fled  the  town,  like  us,  carrying  away  with 
them  whatever  they  had  most  precious,  returning  with  more 
haste  than  they  went.  They  warned  us  that  the  peril  in  front 
was  greater  than  that  in  our  rear ;  for  the  Bishop  lies  with 
a  body  of  troops  not  far  hence,  and  all  the  fugitives  that  come 
across  him  he  unmercifully  puts  to  death,  without  so  much 
as  allowing  himself  to  be  informed  about  who  or  what  they 
are.  He  has  already  caused  some  of  his  truest  and  stanchest 
adherents  to  be  hung  on  gallows  he  has  erected  for  that  pur- 
pose. He  is  mad  with  rage,  they  say,  at  what  is  passing  in 
Munster.  Now,  my  lord  has  offended  too  deeply  already  to 
hope  for  impunity,  so  long  as  the  Bishop  is  in  this  temper ; 
so  we  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  retuni,  trusting  that  you  aJone 
were  informed  of  our  flight,  and  that  you  will  help  us  to  keep 
the  fact  concealed." 

"  I  trust  we  may  succeed  in  doing  so,"  said  lutta,  press- 
ing her  friend's  hands  within  her  own.  "  But,  oh !  Wal- 
burga, what  a  mischance  to  have  been  thus  driven  back  upon 
the  town  at  this  time !" 

"  We  shall  share  the  same  perils,  my  friend,"  said  Wal- 
burga, resolutely;  "and you  know  not  how  much  closer 
tliis  circumstance  draws  the  bonds  of  affection.  Prosperity 
engenders  caprice,  and  often  cools  the  sinccrest  attachments; 
but  misery,  and,  above  all,  danger,  vivifies  love,  and  makes 
even  the  indifferent  cling  more  warmly  to  each  other." 

"  But  I  fear  we  shall  suffer  more  through  and  for  each 
other  than  we  should  have  done  separately,"  sighed  lutta. 

"  Fear  not  sorrow,  my  friend,"  said  Walburga.  "  As 
water  tempers  the  glowing  steel,  so  do  tears  make  the  heart 
strong.  We  shall  soon  feel  equal  to  all  we  may  have  to 
endure ;  besides,"  she  added  proudly,  "  who  would  give  the 
churls  the  triumph  of  seeing  such  as  we  quail  before  them  ?" 

lutta  envied  her  friend's  pride  and  resolution ;  but  felt 
that  she  must  derive  her  strength  from  another  and  a  higher 
source. 

Time  no  longer  flew  by  in  monotonous  uniformity.  Each 
day  hod  its  eventi  its  newsj  odch  houi:  its  ciuotion«    for 
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those  ardent  natures  who  langaish  and  pine  in  quietude, 
and  only  feel  life  tingle  through  their  system  when  the  fever 
of  excitement  beats  in  their  pulses,  Munster  was  now  a 
pleasant  place  of  abode — ^for  those  who  love  security  and 
repose,  it  was  a  perfect  hell.  In  the  former  category  might 
be  classed  Knipperdolling,  whose  restless  ambition  and  re- 
strained passions  had  until  then  gnawed  at  his  heart,  and 
Kothmann,  whose  enthusiasm  fed  on  the  theories  which  his 
ardent  activity  sought  to  realise.  The  Knight  was  carried 
away  by  the  torrent,  a  mere  buoy  on  the  waters,  drifted 
whither  it  pleased  fortune,  chance,  or  Bernliard  Knipper- 
dolling, his  evil  genius,  to  drive  him.  The  Bishop  lay  with 
a  body  of  men  at  no  very  great  distance  from  Munster ;  but 
his  force  not  being  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  risk  an  attack, 
or  even  to  draw  near  enough  to  cut  off  supplies,  he  was  fain 
to  content  himself  with  hanging  all  the  wretched  fugitives, 
without  distinction  of  rank  or  age,  that  fell  in  his  hands. 

Within  the  city,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  new  party  ruled 
paramount.  The  upper  town  was  soon  forced  to  capitulate, 
and  the  Anabaptists  had  it  all  their  own  way.  The  people 
spent  their  time  running  to  meeting,  or  parading  the  streets 
with  banners  displayed,  singing,  as  they  went,  at  first  choral 
canticles,  but  which  soon  degenerated  into  bacchanalian 
clioruses.  The  "voice"  having  whispered  to  John  of  Ley- 
deri  the  necessity  of  forming  a  privy-council  of  twelve  nobles, 
Knipperdolling  managed  to  persuade  Eisenthurm  to  be  one 
of  these  favoured  mortals,  a  post  which  he  scrupled  the  less 
to  accept,  although  he  haled  and  despised  the  Prophet  and 
his  party,  that  Gertrude's  baneful  influence  was  again  ex- 
erted on  this  occasion  to  entrap  him. 

Gertrude,  indeed,  had  very  unceremoniously  left  his  house 
one  day  without  observing  the  useless  ceremony  of  leave- 
taking,  or  even  dropping  any  hints  of  her  intention  on  that 
subject ;  but  he  was  soon  invited  to  visit  her.  She  had 
taken  possession  of  the  best  rooms  of  a  house  lately  belong- 
ing to  a  rich  and  noble  widow,  who  had,  with  the  forethought 
of  age  and  experience,  left  the  city  before  danger  was  dreamt 
of;  and  of  this  very  comfortable  home  she  had  established 
herself  mistress  by  virtue  of  the  new  institutions.  When 
iirst  they  met  after  their  separation,  she  took  the  trouble  to 
Explain  to  the  Knight,  at  great  length,  how,  under  the  ac- 
tual state  of  things,  serv'itude  had  become  a  sin  and  a  sliame, 
to  which  no  one  would  now  submit,  and,  leapt  of  all,  her- 
self. She  forgot,  however,  to  account  for  the  circumstance 
of  her  having  a  woman  of  her  own,  whom  she  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  off,  at  whose  obsequiousness  the  Knight 
secretly  wondered.  Had  he  been  addicted  to  reflection,  he 
would  easily  have  found  a  key  to  this  apparent  contradiction. 
Nature,  whose  laws  and  principles  are  so  greatly  at  variance 
with  those  of  Kennemers  or  Anabaptists,  and  Socialists,  of 
all  times  and  denominations  whatever — aristocratic,  tyran- 
nical, inexorable  nature,  that  squanders  on  a  few  favourites, 
with  lavish  profusion,  all  those  gifts  of  grace  or  genius, 
which,  more  impartially  distributed,  might  make  many 
pleasing  and  happy — arbitrary  nature,  that  hatl  made  Ger- 
trude fair  enough  to  grace  a  palace,  hjid  deprived  her  humble 
companion  of  even  the  most  ordinary'  share  of  female  charms; 
and  the  poor  disinherited  girl  was  too  happy  to  earn,  by  the 
work  of  her  hands,  that  bread  which  no  one  would  have  felt 
tempted  to  share  with  her  gratis.  But  the  Knight  was  far 
from  thinking  of  that,  or  anything  else.  He  contented  him- 
self with  listening  to  Gertrude,  and  she  knew  well,  by  the 
most  delusive  hopes,  how  to  fan  his  guilty  flame,  which  she 
did  not  even  retmn. 

Knipperdolling,  though  seldom  at  home,  never  crossed  his 


door,  but  to  distress  lutta  with  the  ebullitions  of  bis  malig- 
nant triumph,  or  with  the  sight  of  that  of  his  friends.  All 
the  sober  observances  of  a  burgess*  life  in  those  days  be 
now  set  aside ;  people  came  in  and  went  out  of  her  bouse, 
lutta  scarcely  knew  how  or  why.  Her  husband  had  com- 
pelled her  to  exchange  the  sombre  habiliments  her  last** 
preferred,  for  the  gay  and  garish  colours  his  own  rejoiw'd 
in.  Their  expenditure  had  become  profuse — out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  their  fortune,  ample  as  it  was,  and  quite  unW- 
coming  their  station.  lutta  felt  this  ;  but  like  a  boat  torn 
from  its  moorings  by  the  storm,  she  felt  herself  drifting  ra- 
pidly down  the  stream,  without  even  daring  to  venture  a 
surmise  at  the  point  on  which  she  was  likely  to  be  stranded, 
and  strove  to  banish  thought,  since  thought  was  agony. 

It  was  early  in  February,  when  the  days  are  short,  and, 
in  Germany,  winter,  in  all  it5  snowy  terrors,  still  reitm-. 
The  Counsellor's  house  was  festively  decked  out.  TorclK*, 
intertwined  with  wreaths  of  fir  branches,  gave  the  hciist"  x 
sort  of  sinister  gaiety,  that  harmonised  well  with  tl\e  ^rtne 
passing  within  it.  The  80un<l  of  fiddles,  flutes,  and  drum^ 
issued  from  the  lighted  rooms,  and  was  responded  to  by  tie 
flourishes  of  trumjyets  and  popular  acclamations  from  iritb- 
out.  The  once  silent,  discreet  door  of  the  grave  CounxiIIcT 
was  thrown  open — the  passage  was  the  focus  of  a  stream  uf 
light,  that  threw  its  red  glare  upon  the  crowd,  from  whi^h 
in<iividual8  ever  and  anon  detached  themselves  to  enter  tht 
dwelling,  reappearing  at  greater  or  lesser  intervals,  a^  their 
hunger  or  thirst  required  more  or  less  time  to  satisfy. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  festive  eve  at  the  CounsellorV.  The 
morrow  was  to  see  the  espousals  of  the  Prophet  with  th** 
beautiful  Gertrude,  and  this  was  a  supper  offered  to  the  pair 
by  Knipperdolling,  in  honour  of  their  approaching  noptidls 
but,  as  might  have  been  exi)ected,  the  people  were  allo*«^ 
free  access  to,  and  a  not  inconsiderable  share  of,  the  euji}- 
ments  of  the  evening. 

All  this  gaiety  was  a  strange  sight  in  the  qnict  wall* 
wherein  lutta  had  pined  away  her  youth  in  almost  cloistral 
retirement.  Since  the  celebration  of  her  own  inau.^pici.j'^ 
wedding,  no  Jbmps  had  hung  from  the  low,  blackcniHl  ^aft♦'^ 
of  the  chambre  iVhonneur ;  and  even  then,  the  wreaths  d 
evergreens  had  not  clustered  so  thick  on  the  walls,  nor  !<• 
many  coloured  lamps  peejied  out  like  stars  from  the  foiia-fe. 
The  huge,antique  buffet,  of  curiously-carved  oak,coveml«Hilj 
a  profusion  of  plate,  embossed  and  chased — cut  cr^stabj,  tbi; 
glittered  like  as  many  precious  stones  in  their  silver  m'«L::t- 
ings — rich  and  rare  articles  of  gold — the  finest  daiuii 
table-cloth,  deeply  broidered  and  fringctl  with  gold— tl^ 
numberless  full-beUie<l  flagons,  tall  Venetian  glasses,  mi 
richly-armoriated  goblets — knives  all  mounted  with  b> 
of  gold  studded  with  precious  stones — foi*mcd  ftltt)i2:etlnr  i 
dazzling  show,  worthy  of  a  royal  banquet. 

At  the  head  of  his  table,  triumphant  in  the  midi-t  of  iV- 
gorgeousness,  sat  the  Counsellor,  in  a  bright  velvet  \r>u 
stiff  with  the  jewels  and  ornaments  of  price  heaped  upon  \. 
On  his  right,  beneath  a  canopy  of  crimson  and  gold,  w-^r^ 
the  bride  and  bridegroom,  luckily,  for  the  harmony  of  iJ 
scene,  both  resplendent  in  youth  and  beauty ;  nor  bad  vhh  ■ 
wholly  trusted  to  this  circumstance,  but  with  the  ta^tc  5 " 
display  peculiar  to  ignorance  and  want  of  intellectaal  di- 
velopment,  had  overladen  themselves  with  all  the  finery  tf^t;. 
could  collect.  Though  so  stiff  in  her  robe  of  stuff  of  g^^l 
too  tight  by  half  for  her,  that  Gertrude  dare  scarcely  mon. 
but  was  compelled  to  sit  upright  in  her  chair  like  a  «si 
doll,  her  regal  appearance  bore  it  off;  bat  not  all  J<^  » • 
Leyden's  natural  advantages  could  prevoit  las  €irt*ing  * 
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most  Judlcrous  figure,  with  liis  harret  cap  full  of  varied- 
(ioioiired  feathers,  lite  a  trumpeter  of  the  empire,  and  his 
hose  party-coloured,  like  that  of  a  varlet  of  some  noble 
bouse.    On  Knipi)erdolling'8  left  sat  a  scarce  less  remark- 
able pair — Mathews,  a  wild,  eccentric  looking  man,  whose 
abundant,  untrained  beard  and  hair  gave  him  an  uncom- 
monly hirsute  appearance  ;  and  his  wife,  a  woman  of  striking 
hemiy,    Next  followed  other  distinguished  members  of  the 
sect,  among  whom,  David  Creorge,  a  painter  on  glass,  of 
Delft,  a  man  devoted  to  science  and  art,  was  conspicuous. 
His  wife,  though  still  comely,  had  the  s(*date  air  peculiar  to 
the  matrons  of  her  country,  and  was  discreet  in  manner  and 
language ;  forming  thus  a  contrast  to  the  other  females  pre- 
sent, most  of  whom,  like  her  in  whose  honour  the  repast  was 
given,  were  young,  pretty,  and  free.   Krechting,  the  Knight 
of  Eisenthurm,  and  Herman  Rothnmnn,  were  Iutta*s  more 
immediate  neighbours ;  the  latter  of  whom,  though  uncon- 
scions  of  the  fact,  was  herself  a  marked  feature  in  the  scene. 
Like  many  women,  who  appear  sallow  by  day,  lutta  was 
brifliantly  fair  by  candlo-H^ht.     The  black  hood  that  usu- 
ally shaded  her  face  was  replaced  on  this  festive  occasion 
by  a  transparent,  azm-e-coloured  veil,  whose  light  folds  en- 
lianeed  the  effect  of  her  delicate,  colourless  features,  and 
made  her  look  like  a  being  belonging  to  another  and  less 
gross  sphere  than  that  in  which  she  still  lingered. 

The  eyes  of  many,  and  among  the  rest  those  of  the  liber- 
tine Krechting,  might  have  told  her  sufficiently  how  much 
of  pait  loveliness  still  lingered  about  her.  But  luttii  was 
conxious  but  of  one  burning  gaze  ;  and  de»pite  all  her 
efforts,  Kothniann's  thoughtful  eyes  drew  her  own  raagneti- 
f  ally  towards  them.  She  sought  to  break  the  charm  by 
turning  her  attention  on  other  objects,  but  wherever  her 
look.s  Ml  J  a  pang  shot  through  her  heart.  That  buffet 
was  laden  witli  the  spoils  of  the  Bishop's  palace  and  the 
Jioojies  of  his  friends  and  adherents.  Some,  indeed,  of  the 
articles  that  decorated  her  tiible,  she  remembered  to  have 
seen  gracing  the  hospitable  boards  of  friends  and  neigh- 
hours.  She  thought  she  even  recognised  the  gold  and  crim- 
^yn  tissue,  beneath  which  John  of  Leyden  and  Uertrude 
sit,  as  one  that  hxul  recently  canopied  an  image  of  the 
Virgin,  which  the  single-minded,  like  herself,  btlieved  en- 
dowed with  peculiar  virtue,  and  her  soul  revolted  at  the 
profanation.  Was  it,  then,  a  common  bandit  in  whose  hand 
she  had  placed  her  own  ?  Was  it  upon  his  rapine  she  was 
henceforth  to  live?  She  shuddered.  Was  she  not  in  some 
MYem  of  iniquity  ?  and  who  were  her  associates  ?  She  scan- 
3.^1  thaizi  with  a  curious  investigation.  A  fanatic  baker,  a 
lYpocritical  tailor,  an  abandoned  serving  wench — such  the 
•haracter,  such  the  extraction  of  her  honoured  guests !  She 
urned  her  looks  from  the  uncouth  Mathews  to  John  of 
^yden  and  Gertrude,  whose  coarse  purple  hands  betrayed 
lu'ir  origin,  and  then  glancing  at  her  own  taper,  snowy 
niters,  she  thought  of  the  gentle  blood  that  flowed  in  her 
t'tiis  with  a  sentiment  of  pride  most  foreign  to  her  gentle 
atore  a  few  weeks  back.  A  smile  of  scorn,  too,  hitherto 
^trano^er  to  her  lips,  passed  over  them  when  contemplating 
je  gorgeous  robe  worn  by  G^ertrude,  which,  originally  the 
rujierty  of  a  le«8-developed  and  majestic  form,  betrayed  by 
>  arf,'ant  iutiss  the  mode  of  its  acquisition.  W  ith  true  feminine 
^tioct  she  watched  the  Knight,  to  see  how  he  brooked  his 
vippointment,and  how  he  bore  up  under  the  not  unfrequent 
delicate  allusions  to  it  with  which  he  was  a^jsailed.  His 
ijp,  however,  guarded  him  against  the  ridicule  his  folly 
?firht  other wiBe  have  heaped  upon  him.  He  had  encased 
nj-<*lf  within  it  as  within  an  annour  of  proof.     Cold,  im* 


possible,  the  jest  aimed  at  him,  like  an  arrow  glancing  from 
a  steel  corslet,  passed  by  unheeded.  His  eye  met  Grertrude's 
unflinchingly.  She  in  vain  sought,  in  his  estranged  looks, 
for  one  spark  of  his  past  flame.  This  was  a  relief  to  lutta, 
who  would  have  felt  a  personal  humiliation  in  the  humilia- 
tion of  her  friend's  husband. 

**  Come,  come,  brother,"  said  Krechting,  clinking  his 
glass  against  the  Knight's ;  **  your  wife  is  not  a  true  sister; 
she  is  not  sober  enough  to  come  to  meeting,  nor  gay  enough 
to  share  in  wassail — ^you  ought  to  repudiate  her.  We  shall 
not  lack  precedents  soon,  and  a  flne  fellow  like  you  could 
get  a  fifiirer  and  a  merrier  any  day.  The  Prophet,  though 
he,  doubtless,  is  the  happiest,  need  not  be  the  only  happy 
man  in  the  world." 

"  My  wife  is  good  enough  for  me,"  answered  the  Knight, 
dryly ;  and  he  merely  raised  to  his  lips  the  wine-glass  touched 
by  Krechting,  but  did  not  taste  its  contents. 

"  Why  is  not  Walburga  here  to-day  I"  inquired  (jer- 
trude  of  lutta,  with  an  affectation  of  familiarity  wfiich  did 
not  disguise  the  insolence  of  triumph. 

YoT  an  instant,  a  vivid  flush  crimsoned  lutta's  marble 
brow,  and  her  eye  flashed  as  she  heard  her  friend  thus  un- 
ceremoniously spoken  of  by  her  late  handmaiden ;  but  she 
restraine<l  herself,  for  she  knew  too  well  the  perils  tliat  sur- 
rounded them  all,  and  answered  as  composedly  as  she  could: 

*'  My  friend's  state  of  health  keeps  her  much  at  home." 

**  It  is  very  lately,  then,  that  she  is  grown  so  delicate," 
persisted  Grertrude,  tauntingly. 

"  Probably,"  put  in  Rothmann,  "  she  has  not  been  able 
to  procure  a  suitable  nurse  for  the  children  since  you  left, 
and  has  been  obliged  to  attend  much  to  them  herself." 

This  was  said  with  the  most  natural  air  in  the  world. 
Gertrude,  however,  not  only  felt  but  looked  very  angry  at 
this  allusion  to  her  former  condition.  John  of  Leyden,  to 
Kimooth  away  the  frown  that  knit  his  mistress's  dark  brows, 
said,  turning  to  lutta  with  an  affectation  of  ease  similar  to 
that  Gertrude  had  previously  assumed, 

"  And,  pray,  do  I  know  this  Walburga — ^have  I  ever 
seen  her  ?" 

"  No !"  put  in  the  Knight,  somewhat  fiercely.  "  My  wife, 
being  of  ancient  blood,  has  some  few  silly  crotchets  in  her 
head  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  root  out.  She  is  one  of 
those  fools  who  scruple  to  be  convivial  with  a  merry  tailor, 
or  a  preaching  baker,  be  they  never  such  downright  good 
fellows  as  yourself  and  J^lathews  ;  bat  I'll  cure  her  of  all 
this  squeamishness  by  and  bye.'* 

"  The  sooner  the  better,**  said  KnipperdoUing,  with  a 
malignant  look. 

"  Ay,  indeed,"  assented  John  of  Leyden ;  "  however,  let 
her  have  her  own  way — if  she  does  not  wish  to  see  us,  sure 
am  I  no  one  here  wishes  to  see  her.  We  have  fair  faces 
enough  to  look  upon.  Nevertheless,"  he  added,  after  a 
slight  but  significant  pause,  "  and  though  titles  be  ab<^Ushed 
in  this  new  Sion,  I  drink  to  the  health  of  the  Lady  Wal- 
burga, and  may  her  coronet  and  her  pride  prosj)er  her — and 
you,  Counsellor,  what  say  you  ?" 

"  Amen !"  KnipperdoUing  replied,  with  a  peculiar  smile, 
as  he  drained  tho  huge  goblet  that  stood  ready  tilled  beside 
him. 

lutta  felt  an  icy  cold  gather  round  her  heart  at  the  tone 
in  which  the  toast  had  been  given,  and  the  look  with  which 
her  husband  had  drunk  it.  Rothmann's  countenance,  too, 
underwent  a  change  ;  but  the  Knight  either  had  not  fully 
understood,  or  scorned,  the  threat  thus  covertly  iniplietj, 
for  he  maintained  his  unconcerned  airj 
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The  nnceremonions  entrances  and  exits  of  the  visitors 
from  the  street  below,  who,  not  content  with  obtaininjf  a 
convenient  sight  of  what  was  passing  at  the  banquet-table, 
broke  in  upon  discussions  bj'  mingling  freely  with  them,  or 
by  demanding,  now  iVuit,  now  comfits,  or  any  other  delicacy 
that  chanced  to  tempt  their  fancy,  soon  rendered  general 
conversation  impossible,  and  reduced  the  guests  to  whispered 
colloquies  with  their  next  neighbours. 

«*  You  are  oppressed,"  I  fear,  "  by  this  noise,  this  glare 
and  glitter — ^your  heart  does  not  seem  with  the  scene,"  ob- 
served Bothmann  to  lutta. 

<•  How  should  it  be  ?"  she  answered,  in  the  same  low  tone 
— *'  all  here  aswmbled  this  day  are  my  husband's  friends, 
but  in  no  way  connected  with  me" 

«'  Do  you  include  every  soul  in  this  room  in  that  sweeping 
sentence  ?"  he  inquired,  with  an  appealing  look.  The  deep 
sympathy  that  breathed  in  every  word  of  Kothmann  went 
straight  to  Iutta*s  desolate  heart,  and  she  answered,  with 
greater  warmth  than  she  probably  was  herself  aware  of : — 

«*  Oh  no,  not  all ;  you  and  the  Knight  of  Eisenthurm  can 
never  be  strangers  to  me." 

**  Then  for  the  rest  I  make  allowance-— they  are — ^they 
must  as  yet  be  but  as  strangers  to  yon." 

1*  And  remain  so  for  ever." 

*'  Oh,  say  not  so ;  the  day  may  come *^ 

"Never,  never  V*  said  lutta,  with  so  much  decision  that 
she  was  startled  at  her  own  warmth.  "  Look  round,"  she 
added ;  "  think  yon  that  I  can  feel  easy  in  the  midst  of 
objects  not  mine  to  own,  or  among  those  who  have — 
robbed  them,"  she  added,  sinking  her  voice  to  the  lowest  of 
whispers. 

It  was  Rothmann's  turn  to  start  and  redden.  "You  take 
too  narrow  a  view  of  the  case,"  he  said  ;  "  it  is  not  paltry 
theft,  as  you  believe.  A  grand  political  and  social  change 
not  only  excuses,  but  justiiies  and  legitimates,  many  things 
which,  at  other  times,  and  with  other  views,  might  well  be 
termed  infringements.*' 

"  And  so  you,  even  you,  approve  such  deeds,"  sidd  lutta, 
inth  painful  surprise. 

"I  think  Christians  should  share  like  brothers,*'  said 
Bothmann,  firmly ;  "  but  I  own,"  he  added,  casting  down 
his  eyes  with  visible  embarrassment,  "  I  prefer  giving  to 
taking ;  but  this  is  a  weakness — the  result  of  mere  prejudice 
and  habit.»' 

"  And  is  there  no  hope  of  a  mind  like  yours  being  re- 
claimed ?"  exclaimed  lutta. 

"  Say,  rather,  is  there  no  hope  that  a  heart  like  yours  may 
be  won  to  the  good  cause  ?"  the  young  man  rejoined. 

During  this  short  dialogue,  the  watchful  eyes  of  Gertrude 
and  KnipperdoIIing  had  been  fixed  upon  them,  and  noted 
Iheir  every  look. 

"Well,  I  declare.  Dame  KnippordoUing  and  the  preacher 
are  whispering  away  at  a  precious  rate,"  exclaimed  the  for- 
mer.    "  I  am  afraid.  Counsellor,  you  ought  to  be  jealous." 

"  These  are  not  times  to  entertain  such  egotistical  senti- 
ments," answered  the  Counsellor,  with  a  cynical  sneer ;  and 
Gertrude,  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  show  her  pearly  teeth, 
laughed. 

"  I  have  been  thought  to  have  found  the  philosopher's 
stone,"  said  David  George,  "  yet  Heaven  knows  I  have  not 
gathered  such  treasures  as  those  I  behold  here,  Counsellor." 

"Is  it,  then,  not  true,"  inquired  John  of  Leyden,  "that 
yon  have  discovered  some  great  secrets  by  aid  of  your 
bellows?" 

"  I  have  discovered  more  than  sufficient  to  preserve  me 


from  want  all  my  days,"  answered  David  George.  "I  en 
match  any  precious  stone,  thoogh  I  cannot  make  a  real  one. 
I  can  stain  glass  with  deeper,  richer,  more  velvety  tints  thin 
painter  ever  did  before.  I  have  discovered  the  mysterioui 
compound  the  ancients  called  purpurine,  bat  I  have  not  Yci 
stumbled  on  the  secret  of  making  gold.  I  own  I  had  set 
off,  like  many  others,  on  that  fiillacions  road  to  fortone  ind 
honour,  when  a  saving  angel  visited  me  in  my  dreims,  md 
revealed  to  me  the  real  source  df  golden  joy,  the  source  ibai 
never  can  be  dried  up-^hat  of  brotherly  love  and  caounn- 
nity.  How  can  I  want  when  others  have?  If  not  stroof 
or  healthy  enough  to  provide  for  myself,  have  I  not  a  clitm 
in  the  health  and  strength  of  others,  since  I  am  readj  in 
pay  their  neoessities  the  same  tribute  so  long  as  it  lies  lo 
my  power." 

"Brother,  Christian  brother,  give  thine  hand  to  hi 
pressed  in  mine,"  siud  a  deep  sepulchral  voice,  not  far  from 
him,  and  the  Prophet  Mathews  held  oot  to  David  George 
his  long  skeleton  hand,  and  fixed  on  him  two  krg«  black 
eyes,  whose  ardent,  not  to  say  ferocious,  look  betrayed  mare 
affinity  to  the  brute  tribe  than  is  agreeable  to  behold.  Bet 
if  Mathews  was  a  fanatic,  David  George  was  an  enthusiast 
and  the  oonnexity  is  too  great  not  to  establish  its  claims 
The  placid  Fleming's  broad  palm  seijced  npon  the  Vidt 
fingers  held  out  to  him,  and  grasped  them  firmly. 

"  Ay,"  said  John  of  Leyden,  winking  at  Gertrude  and 
KnipperdoIIing,  as  he  held  up  to  the  lig^ht  a  massive  goldfli 
cup,  studded  with  precious  stones,  "  we  have,  indeed,  dis- 
covered the  hen  with  the  golden  eggs.  The  breath  of  nuo 
skilfully  blown  from  the  human  pipe  to  popular  tusei  v£ 
do  more  that  way  than  all  the  wind  ever  pafTed  fhxn  Alehv- 
mist's  bellows.  Don't  you  think,"  he  continued,  aflfr  t 
short  pause,  bat  only  in  tlie  Counsellor's  ear — ^'^  don't  tm 
think  ^lathews'  wife  prettier  than  Gertrude  f — ^because  I 
should  not  put  up  with  that,  KnipperdoIIing." 

"  Why,  yes — ^no— that  is — ^it  is  impossible  to  decide. 
They  are  about  equal,  I  think." 

"  Now,  if  your  nun  of  a  wife  always  looked  as  she  doi> 
to-night,"  sidd  John  of  Leyden,  throwing  a  rakish  gUoccfct 
lutta,  "  I  should  prefer  her  to  either." 

"  Bothmann  seems  of  your  opinion,"  the  CoonselkrcoaDv  . 
remarked. 

At  that  moment,  a  loud  altercation  within  the  room  cM 
the  attention  of  all  the  guests  towards  the  door,  where  ^ 
of  the  community,  who  acted  in  the  character  of  a  help  ^r 
that  evening,  was  struggling  to  recover  a  large  gold  sad 
silver  salt-cellar,  exquisitely  wrought  in  the  shape  rf  » 
galley,  which  a  youth,  one  of  the  licensed  in^nder?  from  thr 
crowd,  whilst  attempting  to  reach,  by  throsting  hhnaetf  ^«- 
tween  Eisenthurm  and  his  neighlxmr,  a  particolarir  (^ 
crawfish  that  topped  one  of  the  dishes,  had  coolly  lifted  frra 
the  table,  and  was  about  to  take  with  him.  It  is,  perhi^ 
but  fair  to  state  that  the  Knight  had  abetted  this  feat  In  > 
few  encouraging  words, 

"  Well,  my  fine  fellow,"  he  observed,  as  the  lad  tried  3 
vain  to  reach  the  dish,  "  as  you  can't  get  at  what  yoo  «»*- 
take  the  next  best  thing — ^that's  our  rule  you  know— it'** 
for  instance,"  and  the  Knight  treacherously  poshed  tovari* 
him  the  splendid  salt-cellar. 

Thus  tempted  and  encouraged,  the  willing  youth  eosh 
plied ;  when  the  official  on  duty  at  the  door,  who  had,  vH^ 
keen  eyes^  watched  this  little  episode,  most  opportoneli 
interfered.  "  I  have  as  good  a  right  as  yon  to  this,'*  tk» 
lad  exclaimed  in  a  shrill  treble—"  it  belonged  to  sqr  I^ 
the  Bishop,  I  know,  ond  if  we  arc  broifaen,  theft  kC*  ahart, 
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saj  I.    Ho!  ho!  help  doini  there,  Monster  boys — the 
brothers  are  attacking  my  rights !     Ho  !'* 

Some  shnfBing  of  feet  on  the  utairs  announcod  that  the 
appeal  had  not  been  lost  on  those  below.  John  of  Leyden 
rose  to  re-establish  order.  "  Young  man,"  he  said,  in  a 
serere  tone,  "  replace  that  piece  of  droes  where  you  found 
it ;  the  spirit  has  commanded  that  these  gewgaws  should  all 
be  deposited  in  the  Town  Hall  to-morrow  at  mid-day,  to  be 
melted  down  for  the  good  of  the  comronnity  at  large.  One 
brother  cannot  take  a  whole  salt-cellar  of  that  size  to  his 
oirn  single  share." 

"  Then  why  should  you  or  RnipperdoUing  have  any  more 
right  to  it  than  Andreas  Schwartz  here  ?**  said  a  hoarse 
voice,  proceeding  from  a  gigantic  smith  who  stood  at  the  door, 
with  the  apron  of  his  calling  still  girt  about  his  loins,  and  his 
sleeves  tncked  up  to  the  elbow,  despite  the  rigorous  cold  of 
winter;  but  he  was  a  neighbour,  and  had  come  in  neighbourly. 
"  For  to-night,"  said  John  of  Leyden,  "  I  merely  borrow 
it,  like  so  many  other  gold  and  gilt  vessels,  to  do  honour  to 
mr  wedding ;  but  in  a  few  days  they  shall,  under  another 
fonn,  be  restored  to  circuktion.  Now,  my  friends,  glasses 
wiU  be  given  you.  Here's  wine  and  liquor.  Drink  to  my 
hride,  the  fair  Gertrude." 

"  Viifoi  Hoch!"  resounded  within  the  room,  and  the  in- 
strnments,  with  their  notes  of  triumph,  responded  to  by  a 
floorish  of  trumpets  from  the  street,  drowned  all  dissident 
clamours ;  and  Gertrude  was  led  by  John  of  Leyden  to  the 
open  window  to  greet  the  crowd,  who  received  her  with 
»boaU  of  enthnsiasm.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  salt-cellar 
was  restored  to  the  table ;  but  the  Knight's  manoeuvre  had 
been  noted  by  Rrechting,  and  written  down  on  a  black  page 
of  his  memory ;  for  he  cordially  hated  the  proud  Knight,  even 
vhtlst  endeavouring  to  establish  a  seeming  footing  of  fami- 
liarity with  him. 


(To  he  continued,) 


The  banquet  being  over,  the  tables  were  withdrawn,  and 
the  music  struck  up,  when  John  of  Leyden,  mounting  on  a 
chair,  called  out  to  the  company  : — 

"  The  violins  strike  up  merry  tunes ;  why  should  not  our 
hearts  be  joyful  ?  Are  we  not  the  Lord*s  elect — the  saints 
to  whom  the  earth  and  its  glory  are  given  ?  The  spoils  of 
the  ungodly  are  ours ;  let  us  then  dance  and  rejoice.  Gome, 
ye  frozen  brothers,  from  the  snow- covered  street,  and  bestir 
your  feet  to  the  sound  of  fiddles.  Your  blood  will  flow  the 
warmer  to  your  hearts,  and  our  nuptials  be  blessed  by  the 
joy  of  all." 

"  Let*s  be  men*}-,  brothers,"  echoed  the  sepulchral  tones 
of  Mathews. 

"  Let's  dance  and  love,  and  love  and  dance,  by  all  means," 
said  Krechting,  passing  his  arm  round  Gertrude's  waist  for 
the  waltz. 

<*  No,"  said  John  of  Leyden  ;  **  Eisenthurm  opens  the 
donee  with  Gertrude" — but  the  Knight  had  left  the  room— • 
'*  then  Rothmann  will  do  so." 

But  Rothmann  gravely  declined  the  honour. 

'*  I  dance  with  Dame  Knipperdolling,"  said  John  of 
Leyden,  who,  to  the  no  small  vexation  of  his  bride  and  the 
Prophetess  Mathews,  persisted  in  pursuing  lutta  with  his  un- 
disguised attention.  ^ 

lutta  pleaded  her  aversion  to  dancing  in  vain.  <*  Yon 
thaU  dance,"  Knipperdolling  said,  pressing  her  arm,  as  he 
spoke,  in  a  manner  almost  to  extract  from  her  a  token  of 
imin :  but  she  stoically  bore  this  conjugal  caress  and  the  look 
of  menace  that  accompanied  it,  remaining  firm  in  her  resolve 
to  absUin  from  the  dance;  and  whilst  the  giddy  pairs 
whirled  merrily  round,  Rothmatm  remained  by  her  side,  dis- 
cussing the  post,  and  questioning  the  fhtnre.  The  sun  had 
almost  risen  when  the  party  broke  up  to  recruit  their  strength 
for  the  solemnities  of  the  day. 


SCOTTISH    SONG.* 


From  the  days  of  Dr.  Beattie  it  has  ceased  to  be 
beneath  the  dignity  of  philosophers  to  investigate 
the  genius  of  Scottish  song.  They  have  fancied, 
indeed,  that  they  found  in  it  something  pecaUar. 
But  the  songs  of  varioas  countries  differ  exactly  like 
the  characters  of  the  people^  because  song  is  the  spon- 
taneous emanation  of  natural  feeling.  The  grave 
Orion tal,  who,  ashamed  to  sing  himself,  delegates 
that  vain  frivolity — like  our  Scottish  ancestors  of 
old — to  the  professional  minstrel  and  the  maiden  of 
g\<^,  takes  a  vicarious  mode  of  satisfying  the  univer- 
sal passion  for  celebrating  the  events  and  feelings  of 
life.  The  African  of  the  Niger,  chanting  at  tbo  pad- 
dle in  monotonous  cadence,  and  the  thrush  in  tho  green 
leaves,  "  tuning  its  merry  throat"  in  gushing  melody, 
are  actnated  by  kindred  impulses.  Man  and  nature 
own  in  this  matter  the  same  instinctive  spell.  The 
wild  and  rugged,  but  poetical  and  impassioned  lyric 
of  the  serf  upon  the  Steppes  of  liussia,  rises  to  the 
rude  music  born  of  the  whistling  storm.  The  Scan- 
dinavian airs  upon  the  Baltic  shores,  surge  in  pulsa- 
tions borrowed  from  the  heaving  of  the  ocean  ;  as 
they  seem  now  to  shadow  forth  the  departed  glories 


of  Danish  or  Norwegian  sagas,  singing  the  fierce  and 
turbulent  daring  of  the  sea  kings  and  the  Norse,  and 
at  another  time  to  sink  into  plaintive  murmurs,  like 
the  voice  of  the  brief  but  beauteous  Swedish  summer, 
breathed  from  the  magic  larynx  of  Jenny  Lind,  in 
her  native  song  of  *'  Com  du  lilla  Flicka,"  where 
images,  like  the  ripple  on  the  streamlet,  and  tho 
dancing  of  the  green  leaves  on  the  trees,  succeed  each 
other  as  shadows  play  over  the  grass,  or  winds  wave 
the  autumn  corn.  Germany,  in  its  well-known  songs, 
represents  the  impulses  of  social  life.  France,  ,with 
its  gay  chan»on8i  replaced  by  the  grave  but  graphic 
ballads  of  Dcranger,  holds  also  distinctive  realms  of 
song.  But  it  is  in  Spain  and  Andalusia  that  vocal 
trains  of  muleteers,  threading  the  mountain  paths, 
proclaim  a  land  of  song  and  story.  Yet  the  palm  of 
musical  refinement  has  been  assigned  to  Italy.  We 
say  nothing  here  of  strains,  which  the  luxurious 
Turk  or  Persian,  lapped  in  the  deep,  dissolving  dream 
of  habitual  inaction,  is  supposed  to  hear  wafted  with 
spicy  odours  over 

"  The  gardens  of  Gul  in  their  bloom." 
We  believe  emphatically  that  all  that  Eastern  syba- 


*  **Tha  Songs  of  Scotland,"  adapted  to  tiicir  appropriate  melodies,  arranged  with  pianoforte  •ecompaniments,  by  O.  F. 
Graham,  T.  M.  Mndie,  J.  T.  Surenne,  H.  £.  Dibdin,  Finlay  Dun,  &c.  Illustrmted  with  historical,  biographical,  and 
criueal  notices.    By  0.  F.  Gialiam.    £dioburgh :  Wood  and  Co. 

*'Tbe  Garland  of  Scoiio,"  a  musical  wreath  of  SoQttisb  song,  with  detcriptiT^  and  historical  notes.  Edited  bj  JohA 
rambuii  and  Peter  Baoban,    Glasgow :  Mitohison, 
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rites  conceive,  or  Italian  softness  feigns — that  Spanish 
tallads  tell,  or  German  songs  inspire — yea,  that  the 
gentle  Danish  ode,  the  grand  Northern  saga,  or  wild 
rolling  Russian  chorus  in  their  turn  contain — may  be 
found  epitomised  in  the  chequered  volume  of  the  na- 
tional songs  of  Scotland.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  characterise  the  songs  of  Scotland,  from  the  plain- 
tive turn  which  even  the  most  animated  of  them  possess. 
"  Just  as  your  native  Scottisli  airs 
Some  native  touch  of  sadness  wear.'* 

But  we  think  they  are  more  remarkable  than  the 
songs  of  any  other  country,  chiefly  for  their  infinite 
variety.  Yet  even  for  intrinsic  merit,  whether  we 
regard  their  force  of  truth  or  fervour  of  pathos,  they 
will  bear  comparison  with  any  songs  that  bespeak  a 
people  responding,  in  collective  character  or  indivi 
dual  capacity,  to  every  throb  of  enthusiasm  that 
strikes  the  chords  of  human  sympathy  through 
ages  as  they  pass.  A  record  thus  fitted  to  recal 
as  well  as  chronicle  the  scenes  and  periods  of  national 
story,  cannot  have  been  given  in  vain.  It  must  con- 
stitute* a  gloss  by  which  to  read  history  itself  more 
vividly.  That  Scottish  song  possesses  not  only  this 
value,  but  also  that  of  inherent  artistic  excellence, 
might,  we  believe,  be  very  readily  and  conveniently 
proved.  The  one  point  is  capable  of  being  attested 
by  the  fact,  that  airs  which  have  been  preserved  only 
traditionally  amongst  the  players  on  "  the  pipe  and 
the  viol  sae  sma',**  till  imperishably  registered  in  the 
notation  of  Nathaniel  Gow,  in  their  connection  "with 
the  language  of  popular  Scottish  song — exert  an  in- 
fluence sufficient  to  cause  the  hearer  live  the  very 
scenes  and)  moments  overthus  tunefully  immortalised. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  brave  Scottish  regiment  in  India 
threw  down  its  arms,  when  marching  to  combat,  to  the 
doleful  music  of  "Lochaber  no  more  ;"  whilst  lions 
could  not  have  emulated  their  courage  at  AVaterloo, 

"  When  wild  and  higli  the  Cameron's  gatliering  rose." 
And  for  the  second  point,  we  may  say,  that  high  as 
Italian  music  now  stands,  there  is  something  of  it 
borrowed  from  the  Scotch.  Italian  music  itself 
would  testify  analitically  how  much  it  owes  to  the 
infusion  of  Scottish  melody,  even  if  we  had  not  early 
and  direct  evidence  of  the  fact.  Alessandro  Tassoni, 
in  his  "Parisien  Diversi,"  says,  **  Noi  ancora  pos- 
siamo  connumerar,  tra  nostri,  Jacopo  Re  di  Scozia 
che  non  par  cose  sacre  cam  pose  in  canto,  ma  trova 
da  se  stesso,  una  nuova  musica,  lamenterole  e  mesta, 
differenta  da  tutte  I'altra.  Nel  che  poi  e  state  imi- 
tate da  Carlo  Gesualdo,  Principe  de  Venosa  che  in 
questa,  nostra  eta  ha  illustrata  anch  egli  la  musica 
Con  nuove  mirabili  inventioni."  [We  may  reckon 
among  us  moderns,  James,  King  of  Scotland,  who 
not  only  composed  many  real  pieces  of  vocal  music, 
but  also  of  himself  invented  a  new  kind  of  music, 
plaintive  and  melancholy,  diflerent  from  all  other, 
in  which  he  has  been  imitated  by  Carlo  Gesualdo, 
Prince  of  Venosa,  who,  in  our  age,  has  improved 
music  with  new  and  adtnirable  inventions.]  After 
this  early  tribute,  there  is  some  scope  for  the  patriotic 
vindication  of  Scottish  scenery  and  music  by  Robert 
Fergusson;  although  one  of  the  annotators  of  Wood's 
songs  attempts,  with  needless  ire,  to  give  a  totally 
diflerent  turn  to  this  plain  Italian  testimony  :*- 
"  Tlie  Arno  and  the  Tilier  laug 
Hat*  run  fell  clear  in  ftoman  sJtng ; 


But  save  the  reverence  o'  schools 

They're  baith  but  lifeless,  dowie  pools. 

Bought  they  compare  wT  bounie  Tweed, 

As  clear  as  ony  lammer  bead? 

Or  are  their  shores  mair  sweet  an'  gay 

Tliau  Fortha's  haughs  an'  banks  o'  Tay? 

ITiongh  there  the  herds  can  jink  the  showers 

*M«ng  thriving  vines  an'  myrtle  bowcw. 

And  blaw  the  reed  to  kittle  strains, 

While  echo's  tongue  conunends  their  pains; 

Like  ours,  they  canna  warm  the  heart 

Wi'  simple,  saft,  bewitching  art. 

On  Leader  haughs  an'  Yarrow  braes, 

Arcadian  herds  wad  tnne  their  lays 

To  hear  the  mair  melodioas  sounds 

That  live  on  our  poetic  grounds." 

Hame  Conifni:  a  SeHrt. 
Men  are  a<5customed  to  associate  their  natJTe  song 
with  childhood  and  the  nursery — ^recollections  which 
the  searing  and  blighting  influences  of  the  world  aod 
its  business  rapidly  efface.  **  Bothwell  Banks,"  and 
"  Trosie  Mosie,"  the  beautiful  ballad  of  "May 
Colleen,"  and  even  older  fragments,  all  but  perished, 
have  been  familiar  once  as  household  w^ords  to  the 
ear  of  thousands  "  scattered  far  and  wide,"  who  for 
the  most  part  would  recollect  them  now  but  as  strains 
of  music  heard  in  slumber  and  in  dreams.  And  yet 
the  rich  full  voice  of  our  national  vocalist,  John 
Wilson,  never  fails  to  evoke,  wherever  he  goes,  stronc 
traces  of  national  sentiment  lingering  yet  at  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen.  It  is  probably  out  of  this 
country,  in  the  south  beyond  the  border,  in  the  far 
west  of  America  (Mr.  Wilson  has  been  there,  and 
can  say),  that  the  deep  well-springs  of  these  hidden 
emotions  are  most  copiously  opened  up.  He  mast^ 
a  very  dull,  insensate  person,  indeed,  who  cannot  im- 
gine  what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  Scotch- 
man who  heard  a  woman  singing  '*  Bothwell  Banks.'* 
as  she  stood  at  the  door  of  an  Arab  tent,  with  an 
Arabian  child  in  her  arms.  The  child  wi^  her  own ; 
she  was  a  Scotchwoman,  but  had  married  an  knk 
and  even  in  hier  desert  life  showed  that  her  natire 
feeling  had  not  deserted  her. 

At  home,  it  is  amongst  the  peasantry  that  ocr 
native  song  has  been  mostly  cherished.  Thus  Bom^ 
was  enabled  to  do  more  for  its  preservation  as  a  pea- 
sant than  if  he  had  be^n  a  king.  But  the  choice^ 
taste  is  not  to  be  expected  from  rude  and  labourin;: 
hinds.  "When  poor  Fergusson  sang  (with  a  coane- 
ness  which  afterwards  unhappily  reflected  itself  !«• 
potently  in  the  superior  but  strongly  imitative  gtnia? 
of  Burns)  the  humours  of  the  •'  Farmer's  Ingle,"  K- 
did  but  draw  a  broad  picture  of  facts,  over  whi«'h 
refinement  or  modesty  would  drop  tbe  veil.  In  fu<-h 
an  atmosphere  it  was  not  possible  the  repositories  cf 
national  song  could  remain  untainted.  The  gr^at 
glory  of  Burns,  and  the  g]*and  palliation  of  his  errors, 
has  consequently  been  his  rescue  of  at  least  fifty  dis- 
tinct fragments  of  Scottish  song  from  the  rude  kevv- 
ing  of  tradition,  and  his  actual  investiture  of  manr 
more  with  decent  habiliments,  in  the  shape  of  woni« 
that  might  bear  to  be  unblushingly  re{>oated.  That 
Burns  did  not  invariably  pursue  this  latter  impalM". 
which  in  many  instances  so  glorioasly  actuated  him, 
is  to  be  lamented,  but  may  be  explaioed  by  tbf 
slightest  reference  to  the  temperament  and  character 
of  the  man,  or  to  the  circumstances  aod  assocsite* 
where  by  he  was  surrounded.  The  mar?^  then, 
would  be  that  he  should  reftUy  have  sttcceeded  in 
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snatching  so  mftny  exquisite*  fragments  of  our  ancient 
miustrelsy  from    fast- approaching   oblivion,   rather 
than  that,  with  the  light  ho  possessed,  he  should  not 
have  been  more  fasti^lious  in  sentiment.  Allan  Cun- 
Dinghani,8peakingof  the  song  of  "Kellyburn  Braes,'** 
which  was  one   of  the  rescued,  tells  us  that  Mrs. 
Burns,  once  in  his  presence,  running  cursorily  over 
a  collection  of  Scottish   songs,   said,   "  ilobert  gave 
this  ane  a  brushing — an*  he  gave  this  anc  a  gay 
brushing.''     But  when  she  came  to  the  song  in  ques- 
tion, she  said,  •*  ho  gave  this  ane  a  terrible  brushing.  *' 
Tannahill,  in  his  day,  bitterly  complained  that  Burns 
had  already  appropriated  all  the  best  of  our  airs, 
and  left  him  none  whereon  to  operate.     In  the  notes 
to  one  of  the  collections  meptioned  at  the  head  of 
this  article,  four  of  our  best  old  airs — "  The  Yellow- 
haired  Laddie,"  "  Peggie,  I  Must  Love  Thee,  "  The 
Boatman,"  and  "  Allan  Water" — are  indicated  as 
unsujted  with  words  even  yet,  and  open  to  all  aspir- 
ing bards  who,  instead  of  attempting  to  cope  with 
Bams,  are  significantly  recommended  to  make  choice 
of  melodies  still  "  un wedded  to  immortal  verse."    At 
this  moment,  it  appears  to  us  that,  if  the  lovers  of 
Scottish  song  have  not  to  learn,  they  have  still  in 
its  fall  extent  to  appreciate  what  is  owing  in  this  re- 
spect to  Buras.     As  intimately  associated  as  the 
name  of  Ilobert  Bruce  with  our  national  indepen 
(Uncc,  we  hold  the  name  of  Robert  Burns  to  be  linked 
with  the  fame  of  our  national  song.      The  soil  of 
Kyle  has  given  its  Avatar  as  well  as  the  soil  of  Car- 
rick.    Is  that  of  Cunningham  destined  to  complete 
the  Ayrshire  Triad,  and,  in  the  lapse  of  another  500 
years,  produce  a  third?     If  so,  who  will  he  be,  and 
\vhat  his  mission  ?     The  first  a  king — the  second  a 
I^easant — the  third  may  probably  be  the  Dr.  Horn- 
book of  the  village,  who  will  discover  the  perpetual 
ointion,  or  perfect  the  airy  science  of  atmospheric 
navigation. 

We  must  not,  however,  forget  what  is  duo  to 
Vllan  Ramsay  in  the  same  field  of  labour  in  which 
krns  stands  pre-eminent  —  arcades  ambo.  The 
hrilling  domestic  song  of  "  My  Ain  Fireside"  is  of 
Ramsay's  period — the  production  of  his  friend  and 
orrespondcut,  William  Hamilton.  In  his  ••  Tea 
able  Miscellany,"  Allan  Ramsay  affords  the  only 
•arts  we  possess  of  the  authorship  of  "The  Broom 
f  the  Cowdonknowes,"  by  affixing  to  it  the  uniu- 
■rpreted  initials,  "  S.  R," — probably  his  own  after 
i,  and  a  misprint  for  ''A.  R."  James  Watson,  in 
''■a  collection  of  ancient  poems,  published,  120  years 
:o,  two  parts  of  a  song  of  the  self- same  character  as 
Auld  Langsyne,"  and  Allan  Ramsay  followed  in 
c  same  walk.  Ramsay  also  wrote  a  song  to  the 
me  tune  as  Burns's  **  Nannie  0."  There  was 
en  another  prior  to  both.  Ramsay,  in  short,  re- 
'rated,  like  Burns,  many  of  the  old  decayed  Scot- 
h  hongs.  Of  these,  "  The  Yellow-haired  Laddie" 
me.  Another  set  of  words,  adapted  also  by  Ram- 
s' to  this  air  in  **  The  Gentle  Shepherd,"  shows  not 
y  how  he  loved  it,  but  indicates  to  some  extent  his 
te  in  Scottish  song  : — 

)Qr  Jenny  sings  saftly  '  The  Cowden  Broom  Knowes,' 
Old  Rosic  lilt«  sweetly  the  '  Milking  the  Ewes ;' 
lure's  few  *  Jenny  Nettles*  like  Nancy  can  sing: 
J*  •  Thro'  the  Woiid  Laddie,*  Bess  fpin  onr  Ings  ring. 
M  when  my  dear  Peggy  sings,  with  better  skill, 
^e  Boatman/  '  Tweedsidc;  and « The  Lws  o*  the  Mill,* 


'Tis  many  times  sweeter  and  pleasant  to  me, 

For  though  they  slug  nicely,  they  cannot  like  thee." 

Allan  Ramsay  was  the  first  to  publish  that  most 
pathetic  of  fragments,  "Waly,  Waly."  The  best  of 
all  his  songs,  «  The  Waulking  o'  the  Fauld,"  from 
the  Gentle  Shepherd,  is  founded  on  one  of  a  much 
more  ancient  date,  thus  nobly  rescued  from  indeli- 
cacy. Kamsay  first  published,  in  an  entire  form, 
**Tak'  yer  auld  cloak  about  ye,"  though  Bishop 
Percy,  on  the  strength  of  an  additional  stanza, 
afterwards  put  forth  an  Anglicised  version!  To 
^Vllan  Kamsay  we  owe  the  preservation  of  an  accurate 
picture  of  Scottish  pastoral  life  and  domestic  love  in 
the  song  of  ♦♦  Ettrick  Bankb":— 

"  All  day  when  we  hae  wrought  enough, 

Wlien  winter  fro*»t  and  snaw  begin. 
Soon  as  the  sun  gaes  west  the  loch. 

At  night,  when  you  set  down  to  spin, 
ril  screw  my  pipes  and  play  a  spring  ; 

And  thus  tlie  wearj-  night  will  en*, 
Till  the  tender  bird  and  lamb-timc  bring 

Onr  pleasant  summer  back  again. 

"  Syne  wlien  the  trees  are  in  their  bloom. 

And  gowans  glent  o'er  ilka  fiel*, 
ril  meet  my  lass  amang  the  broom. 

And  lead  you  to  the  summer  shiel. 
Then  far  from  a'  the  scornfu*  din. 

That  mukes  the  kindly  hearts  their  sport, 
Wc*ll  laugh,  and  kiss,  and  dance,  and  sing, 

And  gar  the  laugest  day  seem  short." 


"  The  Ewe  Buchts,"  to  which  Kamsay  made  addi- 
I  tions,  is  also  a  very  old  song.     A  new  version  has 
been  offered  in  one  of  the  collections  before  us  ;  but 
we  spurn  it,  whilst  wo  know  of  such  as  this  : — 

"  There's  gowd  in  your  garters,  Marion,  * 

And  silk  on  your  white  hausc  bane; 
Fu  fain  wad  I  kiss  my  Marion, 

At  e'en  when  1  come  hame. 
There's  braw  lads  in  Earnslaw,  Marion, 

Wha  gape  and  glow*r  with  their  eye. 
At  kirk  when  they  see  my  Marion ; 

But  nane  o'  them  lo'es  hke  me. 

"Fve  nine  milk  ewes,  my  Marion, 

A  cow  an*  a  brawny  quey ; 
Fll  gi'e  them  a'  to  my  Marion, 

Just  on  her  bridal  day. 
An'  ye's  get  a  green  serge  apron, 

An'  waistcoat  of  London  brown  ; 
And  wow  but  ye  will  be  vap'ring 

Whene'er  yc  gang  to  the  touii. 

"Fm  young  and  stout,  my  Marion, 

Nane  dances  like  me  on  the  green ; 
And  gin  ye  forstiko  me,  Marion, 

Fll  e'en  g.w*  dniw  up  wi'  Jean. 
Sac  put  on  y«*r  parlins,  Marion, 

And  kirtle  of  the  ernmiiaie. 
And  soon  as  my  chin  has  nae  hair  on, 

I  shall  come  west  an'  see  ye." 

These  few  and  slight  memorials  must  testify  for  Allan 
Kamsay  that  he  too  has  done  his  pail  in  the  regene- 
ration of  genuine  Scottish  song. 

The  mediaeval  harper,  when  nobles  "  made  a 
hall,'*  and  hung  upon  his  accents  as  he  recounted 
feats  of  chivalry  and  ancestral  fame,  has  been 
charged  by  Bishop  Percy  with  paying  but  little  atten- 
tion to  the  relative  adaptations  of  melody  and  words. 
The  worthy  Bishop  heartily  deprecates  the  lt<iense 
assumed  by  the  minstrels  of  varying  the  accents  6f 


*  Pronounced  Maron, 
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words  at  pleasaro  to  hamoar  the  flow  of  the  Terse, 
particularl^r  in  their  rhymes — as,  he  says — 

Counirie  karph  batiH  mornkmg 

lad^  lingir  darnel  Icvimff 

instead  of  coiintry,  lidy,  hirper,  singer,  &e.  Thus, 
in  the  nice  ear  of  an  English  Bishop,  the  quaint 
accentuation  of  these  antique  strains,  for  which  we 
cannot  resist  an  unhappy  admiration,  lapses  into  a 
fault.  Yet  all  England  has  heon  unable  to  produce 
a  body  of  national  song  like  ours.  That  this  does  not 
altogether  result  from  the  over-fastidiousness  of  the 
English  oar,  nor  yet  from  a  longer  course  of  re- 
finement in  a  land  where  the  art  of  musical  notation, 
traced  back  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  Virginal  Books,  is 
not  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  real  or  fallacious 
melodies  of  Queen  Mary's  Rizzio,  or  at  all  events  the 
quaint  and  curious  Skene  MS.  of  our  Advocates'  Li- 
brary, and  where  the  tide  of  song  must  have  floated, 
as  in  ours,  amongst  the  traditionary  vulgar,  is  sus- 
ceptible of  demonstration.  Gay  was  fain  to  select 
Scottish  airs,  such  as  "  Corn  Riggs,"  for  the  infa- 
mous but  polished  strains  of  his  blackguard  opera. 
And  the  peasantry  of  England,  equally  at  a  loss  for 
language  as  the  wits  for  music,  were  not  a  whit  more 
happy  in  popular  productions.  For  instance,  the 
celebrated  Cumberland  song  of  "  Carel  [Carlisle] 
Fair"  to  the  Scotch  tune  "  Woo'd  an'  married  aft' 
a' "  commences  : — 

"  My  Befune*0  Jnrry  Jarden,  frsA  Threlket ; 
Jast  awot  down,  and  lissen  my  sang ; 
ril  mappen  afTword  some  divarsion, 
An*  tell  ye  how  monie  things  gang." 

And  it  concludes : — 

"  Thro*  lyfe  we  hev  aw  maks  amang  us ; 
Sad  changes  ilk  hodie  mnn  share : 
To-day  were  just  pazxen*d  wi'  plishure, 
To-mworn  we're  hent  doable  wi**care.** 

Compare  this  with  the  euphony  of  the  original,  or 
even  with  an  improvised  fragment  taken  down  some 
years  ago  from  the  lips  of  a  blind  Glasgow  poet — 
James  Brown — a  frequenter  of  the  river  steamers : — 

"  Let  pleasnrc  fa*  like  a  simmer  shower, 
In  proper  time  an*  season  0; 
Bnt  never  drink  to  drown  the  power, 
The  glorioDS  power  o*  Reason  01** 

They  need  not  tell  us  that  any  Englishman  could 
have  done  <Aa(,  although  they  say  that  Mat.  Lewis 
("  The  Monk")  wrote  "The  Banks  of  Allan  AVater," 
(enumerated  by  our  Scotch  editors,  by  the  way,  as 
an  air  still  wanting  words,)  and  Bishop  Percy  himself, 
"  0  Nanny  wilt  thou  gang  with  me?"  certainly  a 
very  beautiful  song.  The  difference  of  euphony  in 
the  cases  contrasted  may  probably  be  excused  by  the 
breadth  of  the  Cumberland  doric.  But  where,  in 
rural  England,  is  the  evil  of  patois  to  be  obviated  ? 
Not  in  Yorkshire,  or  in  Somersetshire,  where  it 
assuredly  gets  worse.  Not  even  if  we  penetrate  to 
the  Land's  End  ;  for  ten  to  one  but  any  Cornish 
chough  that  chatters  from  St.  Michael's  mount,  or 
Truro  steeple-top,  will  prove  as  intelligible  to  the  ear 
as  one  of  Lady  Basset's  Cornish  peasantry.  We 
are  aware  of  one  instance  in  which  even  a  Cumber- 
land man,  with  the  benefit,  however,  of  a  Scottish 
education,  succeeded  in  writing  the  verses  which, 
by  popular  consent,  accompany  a  celebrated  Scot- 
tiih  air— Terses  which  Boras  has  generously  called 


"beantifnl."  The  air  is  B;OBlin  CasQe;  and  the 
writer,  one  Richard  Hewitt,  who,  when  a  boy,  W 
been  engaged  to  lead  the  blind  Dr.  Blacklock,  by 
wliom  he  was  educated  and  employed  as  amAnneniii. 
The  verses,  though  sweet,  follow  at  a  most  immea- 
surable distance  the  delicious  language  of  Michael 
Bruce,  in  his  inimitable  Cuckoo  Ode  to  Spring,  of 
which  they  inevitably  remind  us  :— 

"  Awake,  sweet  Muse !  the  breathing  ipring 
With  raptare  warms ;  awake,  and  ling, 
Awake,  and  join  the  vocal  throng 
Who  hail  the  morning  with  a  aong ; 
To  Nanny  raiie  the  eheeifbl  lay, 
O,  bid  her  haste  and  come  away. 
In  sweetest  smilea.  herself  adorn. 
And  add  new  graces  to  the  mom. 

"  0,  hail  my  love  I  on  cveiy  spray 
Each  feathered  warbler  tunes  his  Uy, 
'Tis  bcaaiy  fires  the  ravished  throng, 
And  love  inspires  the  melting  song. 
Tlien  let  my  raptured  notes  arise, 
For  beauty  darts  ftom  Nanny's  eyes, 
Ahd  love  my  rising  bosom  warms. 
And  ilUs  my  soul  with  sweet  alams." 

This  somewhat  insipid  sentimentality  must  "pile 
its  ineffectual  fires,"  wedded  thoagh  it  be  to  Scottiib 
music,  when  placed  in  contrast  with  genuine  Seottiik 
song.  We  fiisqaently  hear  of  a  «  Nieht  wi*  Bonu,'* 
of  a  '<  Scott  Entertainment,"  or  a  «« Jacobite  Ereo- 
ing,"  as  the  catch-word  of  a  popular  concert  But 
the  truth  is,  that  the  range  of  ScotUsh  song  embracn 
not  a  few,  but  many  epochs,  which,  isolated  each  ioto 
a  distinct  series,  might  call  up  as  perfect  a  picton 
of  the  past  as,  probably,  the  fragments  which  in 
said  to  have  been  strung  together  in  Homer's  HuA 
at  first  afforded  of  the  siege  of  Troy ;  or,  at  all  eveoti 
as  the  ballads  of  Spain  now  supply  of  the  life  lod 
actions  of  the  Cid.  Whether  the  dolefol  straisf  of 
James  the  First*s  King's  Quhair,  the  rough,  my 
stanzas  of  Old  Dunbar,  or  the  catting  satire  of  Dane 
Lyndsay,  could  now  be  thus  assembled  and  assorted 
without  insuperable  difficulty,  there  might  be  rocn 
to  doubt.  But  we  think  there  might  be  a  gorgeoos 
love-series  of  the  songs  of  Queen  Mary,  ChateUrd,iDtl 
the  Scottish  Anacreon,  Alexander  Scott  Still  moit, 
arriving  at  ages  the  more  acknowledged  soaroes  ^ 
Scottish  song,  it  would  be  found  that  the  lattrr 
Jameses,  and  Alexander,  Earl  of  Stirling,  eontribotfd 
a  host  of  popular  pieces.  The  period  of  wligiM* 
persecution-^when  the  scoffs  and  taunts  of  the  Ci* 
valiers  were  retorted  by  the  satirical  songs  of  tk 
Whigs — was  rife  with  a  rich  chapter  of  such  soop  « 
the  ballad  strains  of  **  BothweU  Brig,"  and  **Tbf 
Battle  of  Shirramuir,"  in  which  the  author,  wbo*e 

**  Sister  Kate  cam  up  the  gate 
Wi*  crowdic  unto  mc,  man, 
An*  swore  she  saw  the  rebels  nm 
Frae  PeKh  unto  Dundee,  man," 

candidly  confesses,  for  the  matter  of  running,  ^ 

*'  They  ran  and  we  ran — awa*,  man.** 
To  these,  of  course,  would  fall  to  be  added  the  tai- 
dents  which  modem  writers  have  seen  meet  to  c^ 
brate  ;  such  as  Sir  Walter  Seott'« 

"  Hurrah  for  the  bonnets  o'  bonaie  Daadee." 
Montrose  himself  was  a  Dunooa  InUad-noBger* 
and  solaced  his  leisure  moments  by  eomposiDg  aoor 
in  the  true  Cavcdier  Style,  Hbfriaeipal|aiidi«tbcr 
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long-winded  eompositioo,  is  the  well-known  canzonet 
eharMterittically  beginning, 

**  My  dear  and  only  love,  I  pray 
This  noble  world  of  thee. 
Be  guided  by  no  other  sway 
But  purest  monaxchy.'* 

The  era  of  Jaeobite  excitement  supplies  a  remark- 
able illastration  of  the  epic  force  of  our  collected 
BODgi,  The  whole  history  of  the  rebellions  in  Scot- 
land might  be  found  written,  not  by  Robert  Cham- 
bers in  a  conple  of  small  octavos ;  but  in  pure  song 
and  imperishable  tradition  still  thrilling  in  a  nation's 
ears.  Let  us  attempt  to  trace  it  out  by  way  of 
epi«ode.  One  plaintive  lay  must  suffice  for  the  era 
•f  the  Rebellion  of  1715  :—  - 

**  By  yon  eastle  wa*,  at  the  dote  of  the  day, 

I  heard  a  man  sing,  though  his  head  it  was  grey; 

And  aa  be  was  singing,  the  tears  down  came : — 

'There*!!  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 
" '  The  church  is  in  ruins,  the  state  is  in  jars, 

Delusions,  oppressions,  and  murderous  wars, 

We  darona  weel  say't,  but  we  ken  wha*s  to  blame ; 

There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 
** '  My  seven  braw  sons  for  Jamie  drew  sword, 

And  now  I  greet  round  their  green  beds  iu  the  yird ; 

It  brak  the  sweet  heart  o'  my  faithfti*  auld  dame ; 

There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame. 
"*  Now  life  is  a  burden  that  bows  me  sair  down. 

Sin*  I  tint  my  bairns  an*  he  tint  his  crown. 

But  till  my  last  moments  ray  words  are  the  same — 

There'll  never  be  peace  till  Jamie  comes  hame.*  ** 

George  Halket,  the  schoolmaster  of  Rathen,  Aber- 
deenshire, was  one  of  the  most  uncompromising  of 
Jacobite  songsters,  as  his  "Wherry  Whigs  awa', 
man,'*  and  other  highly-esteemed  Jacobite  produc- 
tionsy  preserved  by  Mr.  Peter  Buchan,  amply  attest. 
In  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  Scottish  songs,  now 
seldom  sung  with  Jacobite  associations,  he  thus  com- 
memoratea  the  conscription  of  the  clans : — 

"O  Iiogie  o'  Buchan,  an*  Logie  the  laird, 
Th^  hae  taen  awa*  Jamie  that  delved  in  the  yard, 
Wha  played  on  the  pipe  and  the  viol  sae  sma'; 
They  hae  taen  awa*  Jamie,  the  flower  o*  them  a'. 
He  said,  *  Think  na  lang,  husie,  though  I  gang  awa*  ;* 
He  aaid,  *  Think  na  king,  lassie,  though  I  gang  awa*; 
Tor  aimmer  is  eomin*,  cauld  winter*8  awa*. 
And  ril  eome  and  see  thee,  in  spite  of  them  a*.*  *' 

And,  inoonaistent  as  it  may  seem  with  military  dis- 
cipline, thia  Jamie  was  quite  likely  to  keep  his  word. 
It  was  a  special  failing  of  "  the  Highland  host,'*  to 
prefer  private  business  to  public  engagements,  and 
if  they  foaght  a  battle  to-day,  to  be  off  for  the  har- 
vesting at  home  to-morrow.  Logie  o'  Buchan  and 
liogie  the  Laird  were  two  different  Logies.  Jamie 
was  Jamea  Robertson,  gardener  to  the  Laird  of 
Logie,  in  the  Aberdeenshire  parish  of  Crimond.  The 
song  proceeda : — 

"  I  ait  on  my  creepie,*  and  spin  at  my  wheel. 
And  think  on  the  laddie  that  Io*ed  me  sae  wed ; 
He  had  but  ae  sixpence,  he  brak  it  in  twa, 
Asd  gied  me  the  hauf  o*t  when  he  gaed  awa." 

"  The  force  of  true  lore  oonld  no  further  go."  And 
truly  the  xnan  who  could  "make  the  songs  of  a  coun- 
try **  ao  trae  to  nature,  had  little  need  to  care  who 
made  ita  history.  This  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
seema  to  hawe  felt,  when  he  set  one  hundred  guineas 
as  a  price  upon  the  head  of  the  author,  George  Hal- 


^  A  three-legged  stooL 


ket,  dead  or  alive !  It  is  a  historical  parallel  which 
recals  the  slaughter  of  the  Welsh  Bards  by  Edward 
L,  or  Macbeth's  law  against  the  strolling  minstrels 
of  Scotland,  ordaining  that,  wherever  one  of  these 
tuneful  vagrants  could  bo  caught  on  Scottish  ground, 
he  should  be  branded  on  the  cheek,  tho  ox  taken  from 
the  plough,  and  tho  minstrel  yoked  instead. 

Perhaps  the  most  spirited  song  of  the  Jacobite  set, 
whether  in  sense  or  sound,  is: — 

"  "What*s  a*  the  steer,  kimmer  ?  what's  a*  the  steer  P 
Charlie  he  is  landed,  and  haith  he*U  soon  be  here ; 
Tho  win*  was  at  his  back,  carle,  the  win*  was  at  his  back, 
I  carena,  since  he's  come,  carle,  we  woreoa  worth  a  plack. 
Vm  right  glad  to  liear't,  kimmer,  I'm  right  glad  to  hear't, 
I  hae  a  gude  braid  claymore,  and  fur  hift  sake  I'll  wear't. 
Since  Charlie  he  is  landed,  we  hae  nae  mair  to  fear, 
Since  Charlie  he  is  come,  kimmer,  weHl  hae  a  jubilee  year.** 

The  well-known  song  of  "  Cam  ye  by  Athol,  lad 
wi'  the  philabeg?*'  though  under  the  hand  of  Hogg, 
is  not  a  "  Jacobite  Relique,*'  but  an  original  of  the 
shepherd's  own.  It  was  first  published  in  tho  ''Bor- 
der Garland,"  a  work  projected  to  give  publicity  to 
Hogg's  compositions,  both  poetical  and  musical,  but 
which  the  public  did  not  sufficiently  appreciate,  and 
there  never  appeared  a  second  number.  Neil  Gow, 
the  younger,  composed  the  music  of  this  favourite 
song.     It  is  spirit-stirring  as  a  Highland  pibroch. 

"  Wha'll  be  King  but  Charlie?"— a  melody  com- 
mon in  Ireland,  has  been  universally  known  in  this 
country  also  since  1745,  when  it  was  introduced  as 
one  of  the  active  incentives  of  Hcbellion  by  the  Irish 
partisans  of  Frinco  Charles  Edward,  aa  we  learn 
from  Captain  Simon  Eraser's  "  Airs  and  Melodies 
peculiar  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  the  Isles. 
Edin.,  1816."  The  words  of  the  refrain — 
**  Come  through  the  heather, 
Around  him  gather'* — 

we  have  always  regarded  as  trumpet-toned.  Per- 
haps the  two  best  stanzas  are : — 

"  The  Highland  clans,  wi*  sword  in  hand, 
Frnc  John  O'Groat's  to  Airly, 
Hae  to  a  man  declared  to  stand 
Or  fa*  wi*  Eoyal  Charlie. 

•  4t  *  4t  4t  • 

*'  There*s  ne'er  a  lass  in  a*  the  land 
But  vows  baith  late  an'  early, 
To  man  she'll  ne*er  gic  heart  nor  hand, 
Wha  wadna  fecht  for  Charlie.'* 

*'  0  Charlie  is  my  Darling  "  pourtrays  the  pitch 
of  Jacobito  enthusiasm  in  Edinburgh.  The  "  im« 
proved  "  words  suggested  by  Captain  Charles  Gray 
fall  altogether  short  of  the  original,  which  bears  the 
emendations  of  Bums,  Hogg,  and  Mrs.  Grant  of 
Laggan.  How  vividly  they  summon  back  the  verit- 
able scene !  It  is  exactly  Thomas  Duncan's  great 
picture  of  * 'Prince  Charles  Edward  and  the  Clans":— 

"  As  he  came  marcliing  up  the  street, 
The  pipes  play'd  loud  and  clear, 
And  a*  the  folk  came  rinnin*  out, 
To  meet  the  Chevalier. 
"  Wi*  Hieland  bonnets  cock*t  agee. 
And  claymores  bright  and  dear, 
They  came  to  fight  for  Scothmd's  rights 
And  tho  young  Chevalier. 

''They*ve  left  their  bonny  Hieland  hills, 
Their  wives  and  baimies  dear, 
To  draw  the  sword  for  SGotUnd*s  lord. 
The  young  Chevalier. 
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"Oh!  there  were  mony  beating  hearts, 
And  mony  hopes  and  fears, 
And  mony  were  the  pray'rs  put  up 
For  the  young  Chevalier.'* 

Another  of  those  tokens  of  devotion  which  the 
Jacobite  ladies  showered  on  Prince  Charlie  com- 
mences : — 

"  lie's  o'eir  the  hills  that  I  lo'e  weel, 
He's  o'er  the  hills  we  duurna  name, 
He's  o'er  the  hills  ayont  Dumblane, 
Wha'  soon  will  get  his  welcome  hame. 
My  father*s  gaue  to  fight  for  him, 
My  brithers  winna  hide  at  haine, 
My  mither  greets  and  prays  for  them, 
iVnd  deed  she  thinks  they're  no  to  blame." 

Mark  the  exulting  ridicule  of  opposition  indulged 
in  by  the  Jacobite  muse  once  it  hero's  enterprise  was 
fairly  afoot  :— 

"  0  wha's  for  Scothnd  and  Charlie  ? 

O  wha*s  for  Scotland  and  Charlie? 

He's  W)me  o'er  the  sea  to  his  ain  couiitrie, 

O  wha's  for  Scotland  and  Charlie  ? 

Awa',  awa',  auld  carlie,* 

Awa',  awa',  auld  carlie, 

Gie  Charlie  his  crown,  and  let  him  sit  down, 

"Whare  ye've  been  sae  lang,  auld  carlie. 
"  The  flags  are  fleeing  fu'  rarely, 

The  flags  are  fleeing  fu'  nirely, 

And  Charlie's  awa'  to  see  his  ain  ha', 

And  to  liang  his  foes  right  sairly. 
"The^  wha's  for  Scotland  and  Charlie? 

O  wha's  for  Scotland  and  Charlie? 

lie's  come  o'er  the  sea  to  his  ain  countric. 

Now  wha's  for  Scotland  and  Charlie?" 

"Wo  perceive  much  blame  bestowed  on  some  who 
have  added  excellent  stanzas  to  the  words  of  Burns, 
and  that  in  one  of  the  collections  before  us,  where 
more  old  songs  are  set  aside  for  the  ambling  rhymes 
of  modem  versions  than  in  any  other  we  have  seen. 
The  "Broom  of  the  Cowdenknowes"  hasbocn  sup- 
planted by  a  mere  echo  of  Mr.  Robert  Gil  Allan's 
most  popular  song,  "O  why  left  I  my  hame?"  by  the 
same  hand  ;  and  the  author  of  **  Cursory  Remarks 
on  Scottish  Song,''  who  ought  to  have  exhibited  bet- 
ter taste,  has  actually  pulled  to  pieces  the  inimitable 
satire  of  Johnnie  Cope,  and  proffered  us  instead,  con 
apirito  ma  non  troppo  preMo^  (was  there  ever  such  a 
stage  direction  !)  a  piece  of  which  one  couplet  will 
suffice  for  a  specimen: — 

"  Now  roK  (f<m  roU'd  the  English  drum. 
The  Highhiud  bag|)ipe  gied  a  bum'* 

And  tilts  was  the  prelude  to  the  battle  of  Preston  ! 
Admitting  that  the  gallant  captain  has  done  some- 
thing with  the  glorious  episode  of  (]^olonel  Gardiner, 
could  anything  compensate  for  the  historical  presence 
of  battle,  and  its  consequents — the  intensity  of  Lord 
Mark  Kerr*s  famoas  sarcasm — and  the  contumely 
that  covers  the  flight  of  the  English  General — in  the 
original  song  ?  When  Sir  John  Cope  reached  Ber- 
wick with  his  dragoons.  Lord  Mark  Kerr  told  him, 
says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  that  he  believed  he  was  the 
first  General  in  Europe  who  had  brought  the  tidings 
of  his  own  defeat."     Honest  Adam  Skirving,t  the 

♦  Meaning  George  I.,  or,  as  they  would  have  called  hiai,  the 
Hector  of  Hanover, 
t  Skirving  was  fiumer  of  li^t  Garleton,  a  mile  and  a  half  north 


Garleton  farmer,  who  penned  the  Jacobite  ditty,  did 
not  forget  this: — 

"  Now,  Johnnie,  troth  ye  were  na  blate, 

To  c<»me  wi'  the  news  o'  your  ain  defeat, 

And  leave  your  men  in  sic  a  strait 

So  early  in  tlie  morning." 
The  song  of  "  CUiarlie  is  my  Darling "  lias  hh) 
been  supplanted  in  a  similar  manner.  llowpTer 
beautiful  Mother woU's  overrated  verses,  **  Tho  Mur. 
mur  of  the  Merry  Brook,"  they  can  bat  with  difficallT 
be  adapted  in  execution  to  the  Jacobite  air  of  "The 
Bonny  Brier  Bush,'*  the  usual  words  to  which  ?npplT 
yet  another  phase  in  this  Jacobite  movement  :— 

"There  grows  a  bonny  brier  bush  in  our  kail-\ard. 
And  while  are  the  blossoms  o't  in  our  kail-yard ; 
liike  wee  bit  white  cockauds  for  our  loyal  Uicland  !&]«, 
And  the  lasses  lo'e  the  bounie  bush  in  our  kail-yard. 

"  But  were  they  a'  true  that  were  fiir  awa*? 
O  were  they  a'  true  that  were  far  awa'? 
They  drew  up  wi'  glaiket  EngUshers  at  CarlMe  ha', 
And  forgot  auld  friends  when  far  awa'. 

"  Ye'll  coiuo  nac  inair,  Jamie,  where  aft  you've  been, 
Ye'll  come  uae  mair,  Jamie,  to  Athol's  greea ; 
Ye  lo'ed  ower  weel  the  daucin'  at  Carlisle  ha', 
And  forgot  the  Ilielund  hills  that  were  fsu  av^u'." 

If  Duke  William  of  Cumberland  had  decapitated 
all  the  male  Scottish  bards  at  a  hundred  and  b^o 
pounds  a-head,  on  his  march  to  the  north,  he  woold 
still,  before  exterminating  the  tuneful  race  of  th:j 
period,  have  had  to  include  the  other  sei,  forninf- 
tenths  of  the  Jacobite  songs  suggest  the  idea  f^i 
female  authorship.  A  lady  of  the  house  of  CulleJ. 
in  Buchan,  produced  the  bitterly  satirical  strain  ■>!■ 
**  Here  awa*,  there  awa', Wamieriniy  Willie,"  of  whi"i 
l)uke  William  was  himself  the  hero. 

In  extremity  of  pathos,  the  sougs  of  Jacobite  t-TiV 
are  as  striking  as  the  scorn  and  sarcasm  of  tht?^'' 
temporary  success  had  been  triumphant.  Sir  Wa' 
ter  Scott,  in  the  introduction  to  the  "  Fortun»>^ 
Nigel,"  alludes  to  the  following  sons,  which  H"^: 
doubtfully  ascribes  to  Allan  Cuuniii;rham.  ItsH-v/ 
syllable  seems  wrung  in  a  sigh  from  the  ciilt^ 
heart : — 

"  Uame,  hame,  linme,  O  harac  I  fnin  wad  be, 
Uame,  hame,  h:unp  to  my  ain  countric! 
There's  an  c'e  that  ever  weeps,  and  a  fair  face  will  be  hv. 
As  I  pass  through  Annan  water  wi'  my  bonny  baod  a^^^". 
^Vhen  the  flower  is  i'  the  bud,  and  the  leaf  upon  the  im, 
The  lark  blmll  sing  me  hame  in  my  aiu  couatrie. 

"  Hame,  hame,  hame,  hurae  fein  wiid  I  be, 
O  hame,  hame,  hame,  to  my  ain  countric ! 

of  Haddington,  and  also  author  of  the  song  of  •*  Tianenl  >i -'. 
of  which  the  ninth  stanza  mns  thus: — 

"  Aud  Msijor  liowle,  that  wortuf  aool. 

Was  brought  down  to  tbe  grouo'I,  man  ; 
His  borae  Iieing  ahgt,  it  wns  hia  lot 
For  to  ffet  mony  a  wound,  mnn. 
"Lieutenant  Smith,  of  Iiisli  birth, 
Frae  whom  lie  called  for  aid,  man, 
Beiuff  full  uf  di-eaU  hp  ower  his  head. 
An  «ndna' begainsdd.man. 
"  He  made  sic  haate,  sac  spurred  his  Iwaat, 
"T^aa  little  then  Iw  saw,  man  : 
To  Berwick  rude,  and  falsely  tkld, 
The  Scots  were  rebels  a*,  man. 
"  But  lot  that  end,  for  weel  tis  kenned 
His  use  aud  wont  to  lie,  uau ; 
The  Teogiie  is  naught,  be  never  fnutrht 
When  he  hod  room  to  flee,  man." 

Burns  says  that  Lieul.  Smith  sent  a  chaDrogr  to  5«ir<i  .* 
"  Gang  away  bock,"  said  the  honest  fanner,  •'and  tell  Mr.  S  "^ 
that  I  hae  nne  leisure  to  come  to  Haddington;  bat  tell  hhu  t.>  <-  -r 
here  an'  I'll  tak'  a  look  o'  him,  and  if  he  think  Tin  fit  to  fr«lil  tJ 
rU  fccht  him  s  and  if  no— PU  do  as  he  4id— Ptf  m  mr 
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The  jreen  leaf  o'  loyalty's  bejrinning  for  Iij  fe', 

The  bonny  white  rose  it  is  withering  an'  a'; 

But  ril  wat^r't  in  the  blude  of  usurpina:  lyraniiie, 

All'  green  it  will  grow  in  my  ain  couutrie. 
**  J  lame,  hame,  hame,  hnroe  £iin  wad  I  be, 

0  liame,  hame,  hauie  to  luy  aiu  (■ountric  ! 

Tlicrc'tt  nought  now  frac  ruin  luy  Oiuntrie  can  save, 

But  the  keys  of  kind  licjiveu  to  oppii  the  ^navr, 

That  a'  the  noble  martyrs  whadied  for  loyal  tie, 

Jlay  rise  again  an'  fight  for  their  ain  eountrie. 
"  Hame,  hame,  hame,  hame  fain  wad  I  be, 

0  hame,  hame,  hame  to  my  ain  count rie ! 

The  great  now  are  gaue,  a'  who  ventured  to  save, 

The  new  grass  is  grown  aboon  their  bloody  ^r^vuxt* ; 

But  the  suntlirough  the  mirk  blinks  bhtlu*  in  n»y  e'e — 

•  I'll  shine  on  ye  yet  in  your  ain  count  no.'" 

Tho  Jacobito  air  pf  "  Lovvie  Gordon  "  is  from  the 
old  Scottisli  melody  of  "  Tarry  Woo'."  The  words 
refer  to  Lewis  Gordon,  third  son  of  the  second  Duko 
of  Gordon.  He  engaged  and  defeated  the  laird  of 
M*Leod  and  tho  Royalists  at  Inverury,  escaped 
abroad  after  Cullodeu,  and  died  at  MoutrtuiL  **  The 
lad  I  daurna  name"  was,  of  course,  the  Cheyalier: — 

"  O  send  Lewie  Gordon  hame, 
.Vnd  the  lad  I  daurna  name, 
Thongb  his  b:ick  be  at  tho  wa,' 
Here's  to  him  that's  far  awa*. 
"  O  hon,  my  Highland  man, 

O,  my  bonnie  Highhvud  man, 
Weel  wud  I  my  true  love  ken, 

Among  ten  thousand  Highkudiuen." 
^  O,  to  aee  his  tartan  trcwa. 

Bonnet  blue,  and  laigh-heerd  shoes, 
I'hilabeg  aboon  the  knee, 

That's  the  lad  that  I'll  gtuig  wi'." 

There  are  one  or  two  more  stanzas,  which  the 
editor  of  Wood^s  volume,  substituting  others  equally 
miserable,  declares  unsuited  to  the  air,  and  little 
better  than  street  doggerel. 

Another  favourite  Jacobite  air,  pressed  more  than 
once  into  the  rebel  service,  is  now  best  known  in 
connection  with  the  wail  for  the  exiles  : — 

**  My  Ronald  was  a  gallant  gay, 

Fu'  stately  strade  he  on  the  plain, 
But  now  he's  banish'd  far  away, 
I'll  never  see  him  back  again. 
*'0h,  for  him  back  again. 
Oh,  for  him  back  again, 
I  wad  gie  a'  Kuockhiispie's  land, 
For  Highland  Konald  back  again." 

Bat  if  the  lady  is  first  sorry,  she  is  finally  vlndic- 
►ivo  : — 

**  When  B*  the  lave  gang  to  their  bed, 
I  wander  dowie  up  the  glen. 
And  sit  me  doun  to  greet  my  fill,' 
And  aye  I  wish  him  back  again. 
**  Oh,  were  some  villains  hangit  high. 
An'  ilka  bodie  had  their  ain, 
Then  I  wad  see  the  joy  fu'  sight 
0'  Uighhind  Bonald  back  again." 

Tben  who  can  forget  the  long  lingering  Jacobite 
ledge  when  all  was  over — 

"  Here's  a  health  to  them  that's  awa  " — 
^itb   its  significant  sign — the  passing  of  the  glass 
V€  r  the  water  ? 

A  »  regards  our  more  modem  Scottish  song,  symp 
>Tns   of  fastidiousness,  similar  to  those  so  strongly 
rinced  by  Bishop  Percy,  tempt  us  to  saspect  that 
le   true  poetry  of  popular  song  has  run  its  course. 
•or   new  coUecibrs  are  not  only  given  to  **  inbdern 


versions,"  but  in  many  instances  do  not  scruple  to 
condemn  the  finest  fragments  of  our  olfler  Song, 
because  tho  old  words  will  not  sing  to  their  modern- 
ised airs  !  In  "  Kind  Kobin  lo'es  me,"  the  occa- 
sional division  of  one  old  note  into  two  modern  ones, 
is  first  of  all  elfected  to  suit  the  greater  number  of 
syllables  in  the  modern  song  : — 
"  Happy,  happy  \»as  the  shower. 

That  led  me  to  his  birken  bender, 
AVIipre  first  of  love  I  fand  the  po\\tr. 
And  k«'n'd  that  Robin  lo'ed  me." 
Now  this  stanza  had  long  appeared  irreconcilable 
to  the  ancient  measure  : — 

"  O  lu'y,  Robin,  quo*  she, 

()  hi'V,  Robin,  quo'  she. 
0  hey,  iU)bin,  quo'  she, 

Kind  Robin  lo'es  me." 
when  a  vcrson  of  tho  air  was  discovered  in  thd 
M*Farlane  MS.,  (a  collection  made  for  the  Laird  of 
M*Farlane,  about  1740-43,  and  now  in  possession  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,)  which  showed 
that  *'  if  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  bars  (measures) 
are  each  made  to  consist  of  two  minims,  and  the  first 
two  crotchets  of  the  eeventh  bar  bo  changed  into 
one  minim,  the  air  will  then  be  found  to  suit  the  old 
form  of  the  song.'*  (Wood's  Songs  of  Scotland,  vol.  i. 
p.  111.,  note.)  And  thus  it  is  that  the  fine  simple 
melodies  of  Scotland  are  rapidly  sinking  beneath  a 
load  of  foreign  ornament  and  modem  alteration. 
The  old  form  of  the  song  of  •*  Kind  Robin  lo'es  me" 
originated  prior  to  the  lieformation,  as  a  parody  got 
up  in  ridicule  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  hymns  of 
the  ancient  cathedral  service. 

The  remains  of  ancient  Scottish  song  and  music 
have,  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Dauney's  **  Disser- 
tation on  the  Skene  MS.,"  excited  very  considerable 
attention,  as  it  is  surmised  that  several  old  music 
books  in  tablnture  may  still  be  hidden  in  the  reposi- 
tories of  Scottish  families  of  rank. 

"  The  Godlie  Songs  of  Weddorburne  " — a  person 
concerning  whom  a  conjecture  has  been  hazarded, 
that  he  may  have  been  the  same  named  in  the  Har- 
leian  MS.,  as  author  of  "  The  Complaynt  of  Scot- 
land " — were  originally  printed  in  black  letter,  by 
Andrew  Hart,  1590,  under  the  title  of  *♦  Ane  ComJ 
pendious  Book  of  Godlie  and  Spiritual  Sangs,  col* 
lectod  out  of  sundrie  parts  of  Scripture,  with  sundrie 
other  Ballants,  changed  out  of  profane  sangs,  for 
avoiding  of  sin  and  harlotrie."  Tl^is  was  the  reaction 
of  the  process  by  which  the  cathedral  chants  had 
been  profaned,  and  it  was  carried  fully  to  an  opposite 
extreme.  An  idea  of  the  mode  in  which,  absurd  as  it 
may  seem,  such  songs  assisted  the  work  of  the  Refor- 
mation, may  be  formed  from  the  circumstance  that 
"  Up  in  the  Morning  Early,"  "  Widow,  are  yo 
Wauking?"  "The  Hunt  is  up,"  »*Till  our  Gudeman," 
"  ril  never  Leave  Thee,"  and  *•  Tuttio  Tattie  "  itself, 
(**  Scots  wha  hae,")  were  amongst  tho  airs  adapted 
to  psalms  and  to  paraphrases,  and  even  to  composi- 
tions containing  satirical  in  veotives against  the abuseft 
and  corruption  B  of  the  Established  Church. 

Mr.  Daimey,  in  his  **  Dissertation,"  p.  146-7* 
makes  an  enumeration  of  the  subsisting  MSS.  of 
Scottish  music.  We  shall  only  allude  to  the  most 
interesting,  viz. — tho  Skene  MS.,  belonging  to  the 
Advocates'  Library,  a  collection  of  Scottish  airs,  and 
foreign  dance  tunes,  formed  thirty  or  forty  years 
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after  the  commencemenfc  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
by  John  Skene  of  Hallyards,  iMid-Lothian,  second 
6on  of  the  eminent  Scotch  lawyer,  Sir  John  Skene, 
of  Curriehill ;  Sir  Robert  Gordon  of  Straloch's  MS. 
late  book,  dated  1G27-29  ;  the  MS.  lute  book  of  Sir 
William  Mure  of  Rowallan,  (who  died  at  the  ago  of 
sixty- three,  m  1657.)  containing  chiefly  foreign 
tunes,  with  a  few  Scottish  airs  ;  a  MS.  for  the 
lyra  viol,  which  belonged  to  Dr.  John  Ley  den  the 
poet ;  MS.  tunes  in  tablature  discovered  by  Mr. 
Laing,  in  a  volume  of  the  sermons  of  James  Guthrie, 
a  non-conforming  minister,  executed  in  1661  ;  two 
volumes  in  tablature  for  the  viol  de  gamba^  dated 
1683  and  1692  ;  and  the  collection  of  1740,  "  for  the 
use  of  Walter  M'Farlane  of  that  ilk,"  to  which  allu- 
sion has  already  been  made. 

It  remains  only  to  refer  to  the  printed  collections, 
subsequent  to  Allan  Ramsay's  "  Tea  Table  Mis- 
cellany.'* They  commence  with  the  "  Orpheus 
Caledonius  of  James  Thomson,"  1725 ;  and  the 
"  Caledonian  Focket  Companion,"  as  well  as  the 
"  First  and  Second  Collections  of  James  Oswald." 
Thomson  and  Oswald's  publications  all  appeared  in 
London  prior  to  1742.  These  early  collectors  have 
been  heartily  reproached  with  the  dishonesty  of  ap- 
propriating to  themselves  the  merit  of  various  Scot- 
tish melodies,  and  witli  the  seemingly  move  unpar- 
donable offence  of  imputing  their  own  and  other 
compositions  to  David  Rizzio.  Such  faults  are  venial, 
however,  in  our  estimation,  compared  with  the  at- 
tempts which,  as  we  have  seen,  have  be«n  made 
more  recently  to  innovate  at  once  the  words  and 
music  of  our  popular  songs.  Clearly  as  the  com- 
mentators may  have  succeeded  in  stripping  Oswald 
and  Company  of  their  borrowed  plumes,  we  are  not 
so  certain  that  they  can  divest  Rizzio  altogether  of 
musical  honours.  We  are  sorely  tempted  to  look 
upon  the  sage  and  wily  Italian  of  Queen  Mary's 
closet  as  an  old  man  of  tolerably  respectable  ac- 
complishments. Tradition,  to  whose  crude  keeping 
his  compositions  may  have  been  imparted,  till 
Thomson  and  Oswald  caught  them  up,  has  kept 
other  airs  equally  long  and  equally  well.  And  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  said,  Rizzio  must 
continue  to  be  remembered  in  connection  with  the 
tunes  ascribed  to  him  by  tradition,  by  Thomson  and 


by  Oswald.  M' Gibbon's  collection,  we  believe,  vm 
published  even  prior  to  theirs.  We  have  also  Craig  8 
collection  in  1730,  and  we  learn  that  Craig  was  an 
old  man  when  he  published,  having  floorished  as 
one  of  the  principal  violin  players  at  the  Edinburgh 
concerts  of  1695.  David  Herd's  "Ancient  and 
Modem  Songs "  were  published  in  1776  ;  ^\nl 
Stewart's  "  Forty  Scots  Songs  for  the  HarpBicbord" 
in  1783.  Subsequently,  we  have  Francis  PeacocVs 
"  Fifty  Favourite  Scottish  Airs,"  and  "  Watt's  Musi 
cal  Miscellany."  But  the  great  mine  of  Scottish 
song  is  "  Johnson's  Museum" — ^the  work  in  vbich 
the  immortal  genius  of  Boms  first  transpired— a 
vast  collection  of  Scottish  songs  and  melodies,  vbich, 
like  a  quarry,  great  enough  for  the  construetion  of 
many  a  noble  edifice,  affords  the  chief  materials  of 
all  the  so-called  coUeotors  of  the  present  day.  Thete 
six  volumes,  containing  six  hundred  melodies,  Tctt 
first  produced  at  Edinburgh,  betwixt  1787  and  ISO^l 
In  the  meantime,  William  Napier's  collection  of 
1790  appeared  in  London,  in  two  volumes  folic— the 
latter  volume  containing  one  hundred  songs,  har- 
monised by  the  great  composer,  Joseph  Hadyn.  W« 
have  also  the  collections  of  Bobert  Bremner,  Pietm 
Urbani  (an  Edinburgh  music-master,)  that  of 
William  Whyte,  and,  besides,  "  B.  A.  Smith's 
Minstrel," — all  of  later  date.  The  standard  eoUee- 
tion,  with  which  the  name  of  Bums  is  prominentlT 
associated,  and  to  which  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Thomas 
Campbell,  Johanna  Baillie,  and  several  of  oorliriog 
poets,  as,  for  example,  David  Vedder,  largely  cod- 
tributed,  is  the  collection  of  the  veteran  Georp 
Thomson,  "  the  correspondent  of  Bums,"  who,  a 
an  advanced  but  vigorous  age,  resides  near  the  Linb 
at  Leith.  Mr.  Thomson  projected  his  work  in  17^<:!, 
and  began  his  correspondence  with  Bums  in  i>ef- 
tember  of  that  year,  a  correspondence  which  en^-i 
in  the  month  and  year  in  which  Burns  ^ed— Joly. 
1796.  Hadyn,  Beethoven,  and  Weber,  were  amongs: 
those  concerned  in  harmonising  the  melodies  v-^ 
composing  introductory  and  concluding  iymphoiu&. 
Above  one  hundred  of  the  songs  were  written  bf 
Burns,  and  the  publication,  extending  from  17^3 1^ 
1841,  has  been  completed  in  six  folio  volumes.  It» 
a  great  national  work,  and  will  form  the  most  en- 
during monument  of  Scottish  song. 
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Beiicvd  the  parplo  mountains,  along  tbo  glowing  west, 
Sinka  down  the  Snn  in  crimson  clouds,  that  curtain  all  his  rest ; 
And  one  by  one  the  twinkling  Stars  in  mild  effulgence  rise, 
Sowing  and  spangling  o*er  with  light  the  azure  midnight  skies; 
And  *midst  them  moves  the  silver  Moon,  and  all  with  glad  acclaim. 
Sing  forth,  **  Tis  God,  who  made  us  all,  and  hallow'd  be  His  name." 

The  good  Great  Spirit  of  our  race.  He,  He  alone,  is  Xx)rd, 

And  He  to  cheer  our  hearts  hath  sent  His  high  and  holy  Word; 

But  o*er  the  andeot  people  the  darkness  of  the  mind 

Unbroken  broods;  their  ears  are  deaf;  with  wrong  their  eyes  are 

bUnd; 
Yet  the  Great  Spirit  waits  to  hear  their  voice  of  sin  and  shame — 
Still  ready  is  His  hand  to  save;  and  hallow'd  be  His  name! 

Sion  and  the  eternal  hills  His  throne  and  footstool  are. 
He  speaks  in  thunder,  and  His  gbuice  of  Hghtning  flashes  far ; 
Before  Him  q[uai]s  the  Evil  One :  the  Eagle's  towering  flight, 
And  ardent  gaze,  they  cannot  reach  His  throne,  or  brook  His  light; 


Yet  from, His  hand  all  Uviog  things  their  life  and  joyioce  tskr, 
The  butterfly  that  sips  the  rose,  the  wren  that  skims  the  bnkr: 
The  wild  horse  on  the  prairie  He  leads  from  lawn  to  Iivb, 
To  leafy  shade  and  cooling  stream  He  g^des  the  pantin?  i*»«. 
Beast,  bird  and  insect,  flower  and  bhide,  the  meanest  stiD  may  c!i» 
The  universal  Father^s  care ;  and  hallow'd  be  W^  naac  \ 

And  I,  poor  Prairie-bird,  who  hymn  His  praises  in  the  wiU, 
I  know  His  love  will  not  forsake  the  forest's  \cm^  duU ; 
The  leaflet,  tempest-shaken  from  the  bough,  He  wSI  not  »or. 
Who  tM  away  did  nurse  the  spray  whereon  the  bad  wid  h}ni , 
The  bison  calf  unto  its  dam  goes  bleating  o^er  the  UB, 
And  to  its  mother's  shaded  nest  swift  flies  the  whip^Mer-viO: 
But  Frairie-bird,  by  mother's  voice  uncaDed,  QBcheer'd,m«^P»' 
The  green-wood-glade  her  cradle  made,  the  pnurie  is  her  bow. 
Yet  He  will  still  protect  her  way,  from  whom  her  beimf  cw*'. 
The  Father  of  the  fatherless,  and  hallowM  be  Hit  sflne! 


»  Versified  from  the  words  in  the  Novel  of  the  "  Pnuric-Birf,"  by  the  Hon.  C.  A.  Murray.  Foolscap  8?o.  Londn,  IMS.  P^  -i^- 
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illRANDA:    A  TALK  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

By    r  E  li  C  Y    U.     ST.     JO  11  X. 

BOOK  II. 

THE     TAKING     OF     THE     BASTILLE. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
IXSI1>E, 

When  Charles  aud  Antiboul  entered  the  Bastille,  they 
found  three  large  pieces  of  cannon  posted  at  the  moath  of  the 
arenaeleadingtotho  Place,  and  by  which  DeLaonay  expected 
ereiy  moment  to  be  attacked.  The  Swiss  stood  to  their  arms 
aroand  the  court.  The  Invalides,  in  whom  he  had  less  con- 
fidence, were  behind. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  Thuriot  de  la  Rosi^re,  ••  I  come  in  the 
name  of  the  nation  to  represent  to  you  that  the  cannon  on 
TOOT  tcwers  are  fiUing  Paris  with  alarm.  I  beg  yon  will 
remore  them.'' 

•*  These  pieces  hare  always  been  on  the  towers,  and  1  can 
only  take  them  down  on  an  order  from  the  King." 

Sach  wasthe  loyal  reply  of  the  Governor  of  the  Bastille, 
wider  the  delusion  that  the  royal  pers6nage  he  alluded  to 
was  all-powerful,  and  inviolable  in  all  time. 
"  But  Paris  is  infuriated,"  said  Thuriot  de  k  Rosiere. 
"  Her  blood  is  hot,"  added  Antiboul. 
"  Monsieur  de  Launay,"  said  Charles  Clement,  politely, 
"  nephew  of  Monsieur  the  Duke  de  Ravilliere,  I  am  in  some 
sort  your  relative,  hearken  to  me,  and  give  way  to  the  will 
of  the  people." 

"  I  am  proud  to  call  you  my  relative,"  replied  the  gover- 
nor, '^but  my  answer  is  given.    Having  been  informed  that 
the  sight  of  tho  cannon  has  given  alarm,  I  have  drawn 
tlicm  in." 
"  I  am  to  have  no  other  reply?"  said  Thuriot. 
"None." 

"  Gentlemen,"  exclaimed  Thuriot,  aloud,  addressing  the 
officer  and  men,  "  since  your  chief,  from  a  mistaken  view  of 
bonoor,  is  about  to  bring  misfortune  on  his  head  and  ours, 
save  him.  I  summon  you,  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  to  sur- 
render!" 

A  thisper  of  hesitation  ran  round  the  ranks  of  the  Inva- 
lides,  but  the  Swiss  giving  a  decided  and  dogged  negative, 
the  question  was  settled. 

"  Monsieur  Thuriot,"  said  the   Governor,  "you  see  we 
arc  of  one  mind — determined  to  do  our  duty  to  our  King." 
"  And  the  nation?"  asked  the  avoeat  au  ParUnumt  de 
Paris. 

"  Is  a  personage  of  whom  I  have  heard  too  little  to  bow 
to  his  authority,"  said  de  Launay. 

Charles  Clement  and  Gracchus  Antiboul  exchanged  mean- 
ng  glances. 

"  Monsieur  de  Launay,"  said  La  Reside,  severely, "  I  fear 
rour  obstinacy  will  make  you  and  the  nation  better  ac- 
[uainted  before  long.     It  waits  without." 

*'  The  mob  of  Paris  the  nation !"  excUimed  the  soldier, 
rith  a  sneer. 

"  Its  heart,  soul,  and  expression,"  replied  Thuriot ;  « the 
^tirisieu  represents  the  whole  people,  and  mob,  as  you  call 
lim,  will  say  and  do  wonders." 
"  This  discussion  is  useless,"  interrupted  the  Governor; 
can  I  serve  you  in  any  way  ?" 
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**  I  would  fain  report,  lixim  eyesight,  that  the  cannon  are 
drawn  back,"  answered  the  avacat, 

**  I  am  sori'y  to  reftise  to  show  you  my  fortress,"  con- 
tinued de  Launay,  coldly. 

"  If  all  that  you  have  said  has  been  done,"  insisted 
Thuriot,  "  this  n-ciuest  is  but  reasonable." 

"  Monsieur  de  Launay!"  exclaimed  se^'eral  of  his  oflicerSy 
drawing  him  on  one  side.  Some  eflbrts  seemed  to  be  made 
to  induce  him  to  yield. 

A  brief  Qonfcreiicc  took  place. 

♦*  I  am  i*eudy  to  ftliow  you,  gentlemen,  to  the  top  of  my 
tower,"  siiid  do  linnnar,  after  a  moment  of  debate. 

The  delegate  of  the  district  of  St.  Louis  de  la  Culture, 
followed  by  Antiboul  and  Clement,  hastened  to  ascend  the 
tower  stairs,  where  De  Launay  preceded  them.  Strangers 
to  the  horrors  of  the  Bastille,  they  shuddered,  ascending  the 
dark  and  gloomy  stairs,  with  its  doors  opening  upon  vaulted 
and  prison  cells. 

"  Haunt  of  despotism  and  tyranny,"  said  Antiboul,  in  a 
whisper  to  Clement ;  *•  this  is  thy  last  hour !" 

"  It  is  a  strong  fortress,  too,"  replied  Charles  Clement, 
shaking  his  head. 

Conversing  thus,  they  reached  the  very  summit  of  the 
tower. 
"  Qtn  vivef  "  cried  the  sentry. 

"  Antoinette,"  stiid  the  Grovemor,  giving  the  pass- word 
of  the  hoar. 

Tho  whole  party  stepped  out  on  the  platform  of  the  old 
tower. 

"  You  see,  messieurs,"  said  De  Launay,  pointing  with  ex- 
treme politeness  to  the  cannon  which  garnished  the  summit 
of  the  tower  called  Bazini^re,  that  which  they  had  ascended, 
and  the  arms  were  withdrawn  from  their  embrasures. 

"They  are  drawn  back,  but  not  removed,"  replied 
Thuriot. 

"  They  may  be  needed  to  defend  ourselves,"  arswered 
De  Launay. 
"  Against  yon  people  I"  cried  Thuriot^  angrily.  "  Look !" 
And  he  stepped  to  the  edge,  leaning  on  the  porapet.     De 
Launay  followed  him;  the  rest  looked  also  down. 
The  view  was  tremendous. 

Up  every  street  came  armed  men.  The  whole  faubourg 
St.  Antoine  was  in  motion.  Lane  and  impiuae^  street  and 
pUce,  courts  and  gardens,  were  all  filled  with  insurgents. 
All  came  in  one  direction.  An  irresistible  attraction  seemed 
to  lead  them  to  the  BasUUe.  Thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  combatants  were  now  on  their  way  to  surround  the 
frowning  fortress.  The  threatening  rumour  of  voices 
reached  upward  to  the  very  summit,  and  many  guns  were 
angrily  pointed  from  the  Place,  from  windows,  and  from 
the  summits  of  houses,  agiunst  those  who  stood  on  the  summit 
of  La  Bazinidre. 

De  Launay  turned  pale. 

'*  Monsieur,"  said  he,  catching  Thuriot  by  the  arm, 
"  what  means  all  this?  Ton  play  me  false;  recollect  you 
are  a  hostage." 
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"  If  you  say  another  word,"  replied  Thuriot  de  laKosi^re, 
"  one  of  UB  will  He  in  the  ditch  in  half  a  moment !" 

"Take  warning!"  exclaimed  Antiboul,  warmly ;"  yon 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  will  soon  attack  yon,  and 
thousands  others  are  reaily  to  join  them." 

"Gentlemen,"  replied  the  Governor,  assuming  a  stiff, 
formal,  and  pompuus  air,  "you  do  your  duty — I  will  do 
mine." 

"  Let  us  descend,"  said  Thuriot,  who,  while  acting  with 
all  his  characteristic  resolution,  did  not  fiilly  share  the  senti- 
ments of  his  companions.  "  I  will  see  if  the  people  can  be 
reasoned  with." 

"  Nothing  will  calm  them  but  the  surrender  of  the  Bas- 
tille," put  in  Antiboul. 

"  y  pensez  vmuf**  said  De  Launay,  "an  impregnable 
fortress,  well  garrisoned,  and  well  provisioned." 

"  Nothing  is  impregnnble  in  Paris,"  replied  Gracchus. 

"  We  shall  see,"  said  De  Lauiiay,  with  a  satbfied  smile. 

The  lower  court  was  gained  during  this  conyersation. 

"  Grentlemen,"  exclaimed  Thuriot,  turning  to  the  gover- 
nor and  the  garrison,  "  I  am  satisfied  of  your  good  inten- 
tions. I  will  convey  them  to  the  people,  who  will  doubtless 
consent  to  place  a  garrison  within,  to  guard  the  Place  con- 
jointly with  the  troops." 

"  I  will  receive  a  garde  hourgeoUe  of  fifty  men  with  plea- 
sure," replied  De  Launay,  catching  at  an  offer  which  gave 
a  chance  of  avoiding  hostilities. 

Gracchus  looked  at  Clement  with  a  meaning  look. 

"  Monsieur  de  hi  Rosiere  is  one  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville 
clique,"  whispered  Antiboul.  "  Anything  rather  than  the 
people  should  get  the  upper  hand." 

"  They  fear  the  people,"  replied  Charles  Clement,  in  the 
same  tone,  "  because  conscious  of  injustice  ;  they  know  how 
long  they  have  wronged  them,  and  they  dread  retaliation." 

It  is  these  mean  and  dastard  ideas  which  make  men  rea- 
son, sophisticate,  and  argue  against  universal  suffirage.  No 
human  beings  fit  to  walk  out  of  Bedlam,  can  believe  that,  he 
himself  being  fit  to  exercise  discretion,  other  men  can  be  any 
less  so.  The  possession  of  dirty  acres,  of  filthy  lucre,  that  oft 
soil,  not  only  men's  fingers,  but  darken  and  stain  the  very 
soul,  is  a  material  proof  of  fitness,  wholly  unjust  and  inap- 
plicable. If  riches  gave  honesty,  sense,  education,  goodness 
of  heart,  and  firm  and  settled  principles,  there  might  be 
sense  in  the  brute  force  which  rejects  the  humble.  But  the 
wealthy,  the  powerfiil,  know  the  utter  vanity  of  their  rea 
sons,  and  only  use  them,  confiding  in  the  ignorance  of  those 
around  them.  God  gave  nnto  all  men  heads,  and  hearts, 
and  souls.  Of  these  the  majority,  on  the  whole,  are  good, 
scattered  in  all  classct,  and  none  have  a  right,  or  shadow, of 
right,  to  decide  that  any  portion  are  less  qualified  than  ano 
ther  to  judge  of  the  affairs  of  the  State.  A  cii-cumscribed 
suffrage  is  but  insolence  of  power. 

On  their  way  out,  Thuriot  de  la  Rosiere  entered  the  Go- 
vernor's house,  and,  appearing  at  a  balcony,  motioned  for 
siienoe. 

The  crowd  below  were  silent  in  an  instant. 

Thuriot  de  la  Rosiere  began,  and  his  first  words  betrayed 
his  views.  He  proposed  that  fifty  chosen  men  should  enter 
the  fortress,  and  keep  watch  and  ward  with^  the  garrison,  in 
the  name  of  the  nation. 

"  To  the  lantern  with  him !"  thundered  Caroille  Desmou- 
lins.     "  The  Bastille  must  surrender  at  discretion." 

Thuriot  waved  his  hand  for  silence. 

"  A  court  spy !" 

"  A  city  traitor!" 


''AmoderV 

"Alalanteme!'* 

Such  were  the  cries  which  now  assailed  the  legs!  delegate 
of  the  district  of  St.  Louis  de  la  Culture.  In  revohitions, 
half  measures  are  always  impossible.  Before  sll  Paris  in 
arms,  it  was  needful  that  the  Bastille  should  fall  The  first 
day  of  the  tremendoos  hurricane  that  was  to  sweep  monarcby, 
aristocracy,  feudalism,  preUcy,  and  despotism,  into  the  si)j« 
of  the  past,  to  reappear  only  at  the  last  gasp  in  vain  e§}rts 
at  again  deluding  mankind,  would  have  been  less  soblime 
had  the  Bastille  not  been  first  Uid  violent  hands  on. 

Thuriot  de  la  Bosi^  went  out,  guarded  by  Charles 
Clement  and  Gracchus  Antiboul.  A  thousand  imprai- 
tions  greeted  him. 

"  To  the  lantern  with  the  bowyeaUie  traitor !" 

"  Drown  him  in  the /mm/" 

"  Knock  him  on  the  head !" 

Thuriot  moved  undauntedly  between  the  donUe  rov  «r 
his  assailants. 

"  Some  one  guardhimto  the distr]ot,*'said Charles Gkmat, 
calmly. 

Four  menstartedforward,  with  musketson  their  shooUos 
and,  surrounding  the  avoeaif  escorted  him  through  the  deost 
crowd. 

Charles  Clement  and  Gracchns  Antilxml  torned  towards 
the  wine-shop  to  get  theur  guns,  left  there  in  charge  d  the 
landlord. 

"  Brave  bat  pmdent,"  whispered  onoe  more  a  voice  intk 
ear  of  Charles  Clement 

The  young  man  turned  round,  his  blood  tingUng  ssd  bi« 
heart  leaping,  but  no  form  or  face  could  he  see  whi^  wlA 
appertain  to  the  speaker  (^  these  words. 

Flan  !  fian !  flan ! 

Three  musket  shots. 

The  siege  of  the  Bastille  had  comm^ioed. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 
THE  SIEOE  OF  THE  BASTILLE. 

The  battle  between  the  flags  of  despotism  and  liberty  hsd 
now,  in  fact,  begun  in  earnest.  Ten  thonsand  aimed  ma 
surrounded  the  hideous  Bastille,  and  a  scattered  but  sttflH 
useless  fire  was  directed  against  its  walls.  The  avemie  letJ- 
ing  to  the  first  bridge,  the  Place,  the  adjacent  streets,  to? 
choked  up  with  extampore  soldiers.  Volleys  of  masked;  ex- 
cited them  to  a  pitch  of  mental  intoxieation  perfeeth  t^- 
tagious  ;  but  all  the  enthusiasm,  valour,  and  detemuBswr 
of  the  mass  appeared  utterly  fbttle. 

The  proud  old  Bastille  was  silent;  not  a  man  vts  ksi 
on  its  walls;  not  aroUey  answered  the  vain  disdisrs**^' 
the  multitude,  pouring  forth  upon  the  stones  the  rage,  h«tf, 
fear,  dread,  and  pent-up  wrath  of  ages.  A  traditioaa)  \ex- 
ror  hung  over  the  spot  hundreds  longed  to  see  to  the  (S7t., 
they  knew  not  why. 

It  was  clear  that  nothing  could  be  done  raises  the  &v 
biidge  were  passed. 

This  bridge  crossed  a  ditch  that  protected  an  outer  ec*'. 
in  which  was  situated  the  Governor's  honse,  a  wpt  rfr  <»^'. 
and  other  buildings.  From  want  of  garrtsoo,  this  c«rt  re- 
mained undefended,  particnkrly  as  it  could  be  swept  frirj 
the  inner  court. 

•  The  side  of  the  ditch  towards  the  Place  wM  coverwl » • ' 
shops.  Near  the  spot  where  the  bridge,  when  UmtnA, 
rested,  was  a  perfumer's  sbofs  the  roof  ef  wbkh  fhei^t"' 
over  the  ditch. 
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While  the  tamnltiioiiB  and  neelesB  yoUeye  of  the  people 
oontinaed,  Antibool  and  Clement  were  Boryeying  the  oat- 
Torks. 

<'  'Tis  nwiess  wasting  good  powder  after  this  &shion," 
laid  Antiboal ;  **  this  hridge  most  be  lowered." 

Looking  round  among  the  crowd,  Clement  saw  several 
men  armed  with  axes.  Two  were  procured  in  an  instant, 
in  exchange  for  their  muskets. 
"Came!"  exchdmed  Charles  Clement. 
The  two  yoang  men  entered  the  perfiimer's  shop,  anper- 
ceired  by  the  wild  multitude  firing  at  every  cranny  and 
kwp-hole,  and  shooting,  "  We  most  have  the  BaatiUe !  We 
mnsthave  the  Bastille!" 

Wild  beat  the  hearts  of  the  prisoned  victims  within. 
Dead  to  lifb,  ignorant  of  some  of  the  events  of  twenty  years, 
their  thoughts  must  have  lent  wonders  to  the  noise  without. 
A  foreign  enemy,  a  civil  war,  a  siege  of  Paris,  a  mere  popu- 
lar tomnlt — ^theee  ooaki  strike  their  minds ;  but  that  the 
savage  monarchy  was  going — ^that  the  hated  system  was 
near  the  block,  was  incredible.  The  imagination  of  a  Dante 
<ir  a  Homer,  who  for  twenty  years  had  been  in  the  Bastille, 
ttdt  there  by  a  Louis  XV.,  a  Dobarry,  a  Pompadour,  a  Choi- 
Knl,  oould  scareely  have  feigned  to  credit,  for  the  represen- 
tatives of  these  ereatnres,  prisons,  Bastilles,  axes,  scafiblds. 
But  the  hour  was  come,  and  the  blockhead  king  and  worth- 
less queen  wero  to  wind  np  the  haUxj  of  real  kingship  in 
France. 

"And  I  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  the  children  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate  me." 

When  Clement  and  Antibool  entered  the  perftuner's,  they 
Mw  before  them  a  narrow  stair. 
"  Close  the  door,  that  none  may  Mlow  us,"  said  Charles. 
**  We  have  oar  glory  shared  already,"  replied  Gracchus. 
Two  old  soldier:*,  Anbin  Bonnemer  and  Louis  Toumay, 
stood  within  the  shop,  eaeh  an  axe  m  hand. 
Aubin  dosed  the  door. 

"More  woald  embarrass  us,"  he  said,  *<bat  four  are 
needed.  Monsienr,"  he  continued,  addressing  Clement^  <*do 
you  command — we  obey." 

Charles  Clement  rushed  up,  and,  followed  by  his  three 
coadjutors,  found  himself  in  a  garret. 
He  looked  oat. 

A  deep  ditch  was  below,  fhll  of  dark,  thick,  ftstid  water ; 
for  the  drains  of  the  Paobourg  St.  Antome  oozed  into  it. 
Though  the  roof  of  the  perfumer's  house  leant  considerably 
over  the  ditch,  still  from  thence  to  the  wall  opposite  was 
;^ood  seven  feet. 

*'  A  beam  from  the  roof,"  said  Antibody  "  would  reach 
across." 

In  an  instant  a  transverse  beam,  which  aided  the  support 
of  the  roof,  was  seized,  and  the  afes  of  four  men  soon 
brought  it  down. 

The  noise  oontinned  unceasingly  without;  discharges  of 
moisketry  were  heard  every  minute ;  but  not  a  volley  from 
the  Bastille,  which  was  menacingly  quiet.  The  sentries  on 
the  summit  of  the  towers  were  invisible;  this  enabled  the 
four  men  to  tiet  in  considerable  security. 

The  beam  was  laid  across.  Antibool  moved,  as  if  to  cross. 
"  It  is  my  place,"  said  Charles  Clement^  quietly. 
Gracchus  at  once  assisted  the  other  two  to  hokl  the  beam 
ttcady. 

Chnrles  Clement  then  climbed  through  the  window,  his 
Ke  upon  hts  hack,  seated  himself  across  the  beam,  and 
iidcd  down  the  inclined  plane  which  it  formed.  Next  mo- 
nent,  he  was  seated  on  the  wall. 


The  others  crossed  oantioasly,  and  in  a  brief  spaoe  of  time 
the  four  were  over.  The  last  man  let  theplank  fall  in  the  ditch. 

Not  a  word  of  comment  was  made  upon  this  dreadful  ac- 
cident, which,  in  a^  of  evil  turning,  left  them  wholly  at  the 
mercy  of  the  besieged. 

The  wall  connected  the  eorpt  de  garde  with  another  build- 
ing. It  was  high,  but  beneath  was  the  court  which  they 
sought  to  gain.  They  slipped  down  one  after  another,  axe 
in  hand.  Clement  oast  a  glance  at  his  forlorn  hope ;  en- 
thusiasm and  hope  were  in  every  eye. 

**  We  must  cut  the  chmns  of  the  porO-letns,**  he  ex- 
claimed, ^  since  the  wheel  is  well  secured." 

"  I  go  across — you  stay  here,"  said  Gracchus. 

«  Obedience  to  orders,"  replied  Clement.  "  I  and  one  of 
these,  our  excellent  friends,  will  cross  to  the  other  side  of 
the  pant-kvit;  you  cut  at  these  chains." 

With  these  wordsi  Charles  Clement,  followed  by  Anbin 
Bonnemer,  dashed  across  the  court,  and  in  another  minute 
the  crashing  sound  of  four  axes  could  have  been  heard  hewmg 
away  at  the  chains  of  the  p(nU44vit, 

Meanwhile,  the  fhrions  crowd  without  pressed  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  ditch,  as  if  about  to  leap  it,  in  then:  eager  desire 
to  attack.  Volley  after  volley  was  poured  upon  the  insen- 
sible walls ;  ories  of  vengeance  and  hate  rose  from  the  myriads 
around ;  new  armies  pressed  behind  to  the  assault. 

**Ab(u  the  bk>ody  Bastille!"  cried  some. 

«  To  the  hutem  with  the  King^s  Governor !"  repeated 
others. 

«*  Liberty  for  ever  I" 

**Aba$les  ariitoeraUt!** 

''A  has  V AvJtrickUnner* 

*<  FtwNecker!" 

"Ftv«D'Orleans!" 

And  all  these  cries,  and  many  others,  foand  living  ebhos 
in  every  bosom. 

**  Vive  la  RepMique!^^  cried  a  shrill  voice  in  the  rear. 

*^  Vive  la  Eepublique!**  («ied  Camille  Desmoulins,  and  a 
few  scattered  voices;  but  the  multitude  was  silent,  and 
wisely,  for  they  understood  not. 

Crash !  crash !  went  the  axes.  The  chains,  craoked  and 
strained,  began  to  yield.  Several  links  were  brpken ;  the 
very  last  were  about  to  give  way.  On  the  side  of  Charles 
Clement,  the  chain  bad  broken,  and  hung  downwards. 

Charles  Clement  raised  his  head  to  lean  on  his  axe,  and 
gain  breath. 

On  the  very  edge  of  the  ditch,  where  the  bridge  would^  in 
its  fall,  strike  heavily,  were  dozens  of  people,  all  standing 
within  range  of  certain  death.  Among  the  very  foremost  was 
the  man  in  slonched  hat  and  cloak,  whom  Cliarles  suspected 
to  be  his  friendly  whisperer,  his  face  bent  eagerly  towards 
the  p<mt4evi$, 

"  Stay,  on  your  life !"  cried  Charles,  turning  to  Antiboal. 

It  was  too  late.  The  bridge  was  yielding.  Another  in- 
stant  and  it  would  fall. 

'*Back!  back!"  thundered  Charles,  standing  up,  and 
waving  his  axe. 

*'  Back !  back !"  cried  Antiboul. 

"The  ponUlevit!  the  pani^evis!**  shouted  the  crowd 
behind. 

Those  in  front  pressed  back,  while  those  in  the  rear,  ig« 
norant  of  the  danger,  pressed  forward  eagerly. 

The  bridge  yielded,  gave  way,  and,  with  a  tremendous 
crash,  fell,  rebounding  upwards  several  times.  One  man 
lay  killed,  another  had  his  arm  broken.  The  stranger  in 
the  hat  had  disappeared. 
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The  crowd  paused  an  instant  in  horror  at  the  sight  of  the 
man  crushed  to  death,  and  then  giving  way  to  an  impnise 
of  delight  and  triumph,  dashed  across  the  hridge,  to  fill  the 
exterior  court,  and  thence  attack  the  Bastille.  The  second 
bridge  leading  to  the  inner  court  was  also  up. 
"  Fevt!  "  resounded  from  within. 

A  murderous  discharge  of  musketry  greeted  tlie  dense 
mass  as  they  filled  the  court.  Twenty  of  the  assailants  fell 
dead  and  wounded.  The  crowd  pressed  back ;  some  took 
shelter  in  the  corps  dc  garde j  near  walls,  behind  stones, 
while  others  turned  back  across  the  bridge,  to  relate  how 
De  Lannay,  after  entrapping  them  across  the  porU-leviSj  had 
treacherously  massacred  them.  This  false  statement,  re- 
ceiving at  the  time  full  credit  and  belief,  added  to  the  fiiry 
of  Paris,  which  was  still  further  roused  by  one  of  the  dying 
being  borne  about  on  a  plank  through  the  whole  town. 

Charles  Clement^ and  Gracchus  Autiboul,  aware  of  this 
rumour,  rushed  to  contradict  it,  but  in  vain.  It  was  over 
all  Paris. 

"This  fortress  is  impregnable  save  by  cannon,"  said 
Antiboul,  '•  there  are  two  on  the  Place  de  Gr^ve  ;  let  us 
go  fetch  them." 

"  Willingly,"  replied  Charles. 

Tonmay  and  Bonnemer  were  at  hand .  They  called  them ; 
and  they  again  summoning  some  friends,  the  whole  party, 
well  armed,  rushed  towards  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

At  the  comer  of  the  Bue  St.  Antoine,  they  were  startled 
to  find  themselves  in  front  of  a  detachment  of  the  grenadiers 
of  the  company  of  Buffeville.  They  were  two  hundred. 
The  party  commanded  by  Charles  was  but  fif^y.  He  ordered 
a  halt. 

"Present  arms  J"  cried  the  officer  commanding  the  gre- 
nadiers. 

"Present  arms  !*'  replied  Charles,  enthusiastically. 
The  two  armed  companies  saluted  one  another.     They 
were  marching  in  the  same  cause. 

"  Vive  Us  grenadiers  !  "  cried  the  people. 
"  Vive  les  Parisiens!'*  replied  the  soldiers. 
And  the  two  bodies  of  insurgents  separated  with  mutual 
marks  of  affection. 

"  Who  goes  there?"  cried  Charles  Clement  the  next  in- 
stant, again  meeting  soldiers. 

"  The  fbsiliers  of  the  company  of  Lubersac,"  said  Ser- 
geant Labarthe,  who  commanded. 
"Where  go  you?" 

"  To  the  siege  of  the  Bastille,"  answered  the  soldiers. 
'*  Present  arms  !"  cried  Charles,  ranging  his  men  to  let 
the  others  pass. 

The  fbsiliers  marched  by  amid  cheers,  and  the  party  hur- 
ried on.  .  Every  moment  they  met  beleaguers  marching  to 
the  attack,  and,  just  as  they  reached  the  Gr^ve,  were  passed 
by  a  body  of  about  two  thousand,  headed  by  Pierre  Anguste 
Hulin,  director  of  the  hunnderie*  of  the  queen,  a  perfect 
giant  in  dimensions. 

On  the  Place  de  Grieve  they  found  the  two  pieces  of  cannon, 
guarded  by  four  sentries.  Without  waiting  for  questions, 
the  crowd,  seizing  ropes  from  an  adjacent  shop,  tied  them  to 
the  cannon,  which,  with  their  caissons,  they  at  once  dragged 
away  in  the  direction'  of  the  Bastille.  Clement  leaped  on 
one,  Antiboul  on  the  other,  and,  in  an  instant,  were  rattling 
furiously  down  the  Tixanderie  and  into  the  Rue  St.  Antoine, 
amid  the  nproarious  applause  of  those  who,  gathered  round 
lanes  and  in  doorways,  were  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  fight. 


♦  Bnantkrie,  washhouse. 


A  tremendous  shout  greeted  their  arrival  on  the  scene  of 
action.  The  people  were  in  extacies  at  the  possession  of 
cannon. 

Events  had  progressed.  Dense  clouds  of  smoke  rose  on 
high,  curling  up  the  walls,  and  wrapping  the  old  fortress 
round  in  a  vaporous  veil.  Flames  burst  on  high  with  a  mr 
and  a  crash  that  adHed  to  the  horror  of  the  scene.  The  f<)rpi 
cfo  garde  of  the  outer  court,  the  hotel  of  the  Go^'ernor,  the 
barracks,  were  all  in  flames,  while  Santerre,  the  celebrated 
brewer  of  the  Fauburg  St.  Antoine,  had  fired  some  carts  of 
manure,  and  packed  them  on  the  edge  of  the  ditch.  AH 
this  impeded,  instead  of  serving  the  besiegers. 

Charles  and  Antiboul  placed  their  cannon  m  front  of  the 
pont-levis, 

"  These  carts  roust  be  removed,"  said  our  hero,  qnietlr. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  replied  Santerre. 

The  two  friends  looked.     The  besieged  bad  nwle  tvo 

loopholes  in  \}\e  powt-Uvit,  and  through  these,  imo  (m\utnet 

du  Comte  de  Saxe  protruded,  loaded,  as  the  crowd  said, 

with  grape. 

"  Let  us  draw  these  carts  away,"  cried  Charles,  motion- 
ing to  Antiboul.  Four  men  followed  them ;  two  fell  dead; 
the  other  two  with  them  reache<l  the  cart«,  the  poles  of 
which  they  seized.  One  they  tumbled  into  the  ditch,  the 
other  they  drew  away. 

"  The  cannon !  the  cannon !"  shouted  the  friends. 
They  were  brought  down;  twenty  old  soldiers  rushed  to 
serve  them.  The  grenadiers  and  the  fUsiliers  poured  toI- 
ley  afker  volley  against  the  fortress.  The  cannon  wm 
ready  in  an  instant.  They  were  fired.  The  cracking  <f 
the  wood  of  the  pont-Uvis  showed  that  tlie  dischargi^ 
took  effect.  Rapidly  they  were  reloaded,  and,  served  bj  oi- 
thusiasm  and  love  of  liberty,  they  poured  their  shot  nnrr 
mittingly  on  the  old  Bastille. 

All  around,  too,  the  besiegers  poured  their  volleys.  ETfn 
house  was  a  battery,  every  house-top  a  tower  of  attarl. 
Not  a  sentry  could  1x3  seen  on  the  walls,  the  fire  of  th^ 
people  forcing  them  to  hide. 

Suddenly,  however,  there  appeared  on  the  summit  a  bod; 
of  men,  who  dragged  the  cannon  forward,  and  pointed  thero 
on  the  Place.  Volley  upon  volley  was  poured  at  them,  hct 
they  paused  not.  Next  moment  they  had  tliem  in  the  eir- 
brasures,  and  the  contents  of  three  hea\7  cannon  were 
belched  forth  upon  the  people. 

A  yell,  a  screech  of  despair,  rose  from  the  Place;  a  hap 
of  wounded,  dead,  and  dying,  lay  upon  the  ground;  thf 
whole  crowd  rent  the  air  with  cries  of  fury  and  indignatiot. 
While  some  hurried  to  remove  the  victims,  others  mshtd 
headlong  to  the  combat.  The  cannon  were  loaded,  and 
poured  unceasingly  on  the  entrance.  The  whole  scene  wa* 
tremendous.  From  every  loop-hole  and  window  of  the  castlf 
came  shot  upon  shot;  smoke  and  flashes  filled  the  air.  Be- 
neath the  castle  walls,  the  cannon,  commanded  by  Charl^ 
Clement  and  Antiboul, were  unremittmg  in  their  disebarjej. 
Behind,  bourgeois,  merchants,  traders,  physicians,  lawTcr^ 
workmen,  nobles,  women,  and  ^children,  pressed  on  whi 
eager  cries,  and  armed  in  every  way  that  aocideat  |Hwid«^ 
to  do  combat  with  the  hated  castle.  Farther  in  the  rear. 
other  men  and  other  women  bore  away  the  slain  and  tW 
wounded  to  the  temporary  hospitals  erected  for  them,  f^ 
rather  provided — the  houses  in  the  Place  bavingopened  thr: 
doors. 

"  A  parliamentary  !  a  parliament4iry !  **  cried  scrae  be- 
hind. 

A  man  of  lofty  stature,  dark  and  singukrily  laiidsoim- 
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eoontenance,  in  the  habit  of  a  priest,  oame  on,  waring  a 
'kerchief,  in  sign  that  be  desired  a  parley. 
"  What  conditions  propose  you  ?"  said  the  crowd. 
"  That  the  Governor  surrender  to  the  Permanent  Com- 
miti^  and  receive  a  howrgeoUie  guard." 

"Back!  hack!"  shouted  the  besiegers;  "let  him  surren- 
der to  the  people." 
"Down  with  the  Permanent  Committee!" 
"Down  with  the  bourgeoisie!** 
"  Down  with  the  parliamentary !  " 
The  Abb6  Fauchet  shook  his  head,  and  retiretl  to  the 
comer  of  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  where  he  remained  during 
the  rest  of  the  6ght. 
The  attack  recom^nenced. 

Instantly  the  attention  of  the  multitude  was  again  caught. 
Another  parliamentary  appeared,  with  a  drum  beating  be- 
fore him,  and  a  white  flag  waving  in  the  hand.  He  was, 
moreorer,  escorted  by  armed  men. 

It  was  Ethys  de  Corny,  procuretar  of  the  city  of  Paris. 
The  electors,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  popular  victory, 
which  promised  to  take  the  government  of  the  city  out  of 
their  hands,  were  unceasing  in  their  endeavours  to  effect  a 
compromise.     Besides,  it  was  reported  that  a  royalist  army 
was  marching  on  Paris,  and  these  whilome  warm  patriots 
were  eager  to  gain  time. 
"  Cease  firing  !"  cried  Charles. 
*'  Cease  firing!'*  repeated  Camille  Besmoulius. 
The  populace  obeyed. 

"  A  parley !"  cried  Ethys  de  Corny,  addressing  the  Inva- 
lides  on  the  roof. 

The  Invalides  put  their  hats  on  the  top  of  their  guns,  in 
proof  of  a  wish  to  fraternise  with  the  people. 

Corny  advanced  to  the  very  edge  of  the  ditch.  The 
Swi^  at  the  same  moment  fired  a  murderous  volley.  The 
people  fell  in  dozens  around  him, 

"  To  the  lantern  with  Corny !"  cried  the  populace,  as  if 
they  thought  he  bad  led  tbem  into  a  trap. 

Charles,  Desmoulins,  Antiboul,  with  Morin,  Maillard, 
Bonnemer,  Hullin,  and  other  memorable  names  in  this  day*s 
fight,  rushed  with  drawn  swords  to  the  rescue  of  Corny,  who 
V&8  with  difficulty  torn  from  the  furious  hands  of  the  people. 
A  loud  shriek  was  heard — that  of  a  woman  in  distress. 
"  Away,  Charles,"  whispered  the  well-known  voice. 
Clement  obeyed,  without  looking  round. 
While  Ethys  Corny  had  gone  up  as  parliamentary,  half 
a-<iozpn  wild  and  savage-looking  men  had  brought  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  ditch  a  graceful,  well-dressed  girl,  whom 
nimour  said  was  the  Gbvernor's  daughter.     They  bound  her 
h.ant]s  together,  and  laid  her  on  a  heap  of  straw. 

It  was  a  fearful  scene.  A  young  and  lovely  girl,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  surrounded  by  men  half-naked,  their  arms 
and  faces  blackened  with  gunpowder,  their  eyes  gleaming 
nith  furious  excitement,  waving  around  arms  and  a  blazing 
torch. 

**  Surrender !"  shouted  one  with  stentorian  lungs ;  "  sur- 
render, De  Launay,  or  we  burn  your  child  before  your  eyes  I" 
A  man  leaned  over  the  parapet  of  the  tower,  in  the  uni- 
f>rm  of  a  Stvisa  oflScer.     It  was  Monsigny,  the  father  of  the 
f^r\.     Two  muskct-shots  sent  him  reeling  back,  severely 
hut  not  mortally  wounded. 
*'  My  father  I'*  screamed  the  poor  girl. 
"  Bum  the  whelp  of  the  Bastille!"  cried  one. 
**iIore  straw!"  said  another, 
**  Vengeanoe  for  the  victims  of  the  Bastille! " 
**  Come,  (te  Lsanay)  and  see  joor  tomr'  said  i^  fourth. 


**  Save  me!  mercy!"  cried  the  poor  girl,  in  vain  struggling 
with  the  cords  which  bound  her. 

A  dozen  men  here  leaped  amid  the  ruffian  band,  strik- 
ing right  and  left  with  the  flat  of  their  sVords.  It  was  the 
gallant  band  of  leaders  of  the  day's  fight. 

*'  We  are  not  assassins  and  murderers,"  cried  Charles. 

**  Women  are  under  the  safeguard  of  St.  Denis  of  France," 
said  Camille  Desmoulins,  "  or  of  Juno,  when  in  the  straw." 

And  the  Vieux  Cordelier  laughed  aloud. 

The  mob  fell  back,  ashamed  at  their  own  inhumanity,  and 
the  attack  recommenced. 

The  siege  seemed  in  vain.  The  combatants  had  become 
half  mad  with  rage  and  hopelessness.  Fire-pumps  were 
brought  to  bear,  in  the  futile  hope  of  wetting  the  cannon,  on 
the  tower.     The  water  fell  in  vapour  less  than  half-way  up. 

The  battle  had  been  bloody.  Eighty-eight  severely 
wounded  lay  in  the  hospital,  while  eighty-three  dead  bodies 
were  ranged  in  three  rooms  used  as  the  dead-house. 

The  combat  had  raged  five  hours,  and  not  the  slightest 
impression  had  been  made  on  the  old  Bastille. 

The  stronghold  of  the  monarchy  appeared  impregnable. 
As  with  the  monarchy  itself,  there  and  elsewhere^  appear- 
ances were  deceitful. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
WITHIN. 

The  Bastille  was  perhaps  physically  impregnable  to  a  db' 
organised  mob,  without  materials  for  a  siege,  and  with  but 
few  elements  of  discipline  amongst  them ;  but  the  garrison 
luid  no  faith,  or  union,  or  sense  of  right.  The  Governor 
had  plunged  headlong  into  the  fight,  without  knowing  if  he 
were  right  or  wrong.  He  knew  not  if  he  should  be  sup- 
ported or  blamed  at  Versailles.  Besides,  he  knew  that  the 
Place  without  was  spread  with  the  dying  and  the  dead,  all 
victims  of  his  obdurate  will.  A  semi-surrender  of  the  Bas- 
tille, in  the  first  instance,  would  have  saved  all  this  massacre. 

De  Launay  began  to  think  over  the  sentiment  which  drove 
him  to  all  this  bloodshed.  He  was  massacring  his  fellow- 
countrymen  in  the  name  of  loyalty.  He  began,  as  all  sen- 
sible men  must  sometimes  do,  to  ask  the  meaning  of  this  word 
loyalty — that  is,  love  and  affection  for  a  man  placed,  by  the 
accident  of  fortune  and  birth,  above  him,  or  rather  suffered 
to  be  in  his  elevated  position  through  the  folly,  subserviency, 
and  ignorance  of  mankind.  Really  to  love  him,  he  must  have 
known  him ;  but  he  had  never  even  seen  his  much-beloved 
monarch.  Yet,  in  his  name,  or  for  love  or  loyalty,  he  hod 
murdered  some  hundreds  of  God's  creatures,  all,  in  the  eyes 
of  God,  as  great,  as  important,  as  mighty,  as  the  wretched 
being  whom  men  around  called  king,  and  whom  fools  wor- 
shipped from  folly,  knaves  from  knavery.  These  two  feel- 
ings arc  the  elements  of  all  loyalty  to  kings.  Either  men 
worship  and  love  them  because  too  ignorant  to  see  that  no 
man,  because  in  mere  worldly  power  and  greatness  above  us, 
is  hence  deserving  of  our  love  and  affection,  and  this  is  folly  ; 
or  they  are  loyal  for  their  own  ends,  to  bask  in  the  sunshine 
of  royal  favour,  and  then  they  ai'C  knaves. 

Hero-worship,  a  love  and  respect  for  the  truly  great  and 
good,  is  understandable  and  credible ;  but  king-worship  is 
degrading  and  hateful.  To  bow  down  to  Milton,  Shake- 
spere,  Byron,  Scott,  Locke,  Burns,  or  any,  however  high  or 
low  in  the  scale  of  genius,  is  but  the  homage  of  the  mind  to 
true  greatness ;  to  bow  down  and  worship  Georges,  Louises, 
Charleses,  and  the  whole  host  of  despots  who  have  reigned, 
is  sUvishy  swiuisb  debasement^  that  beconos  the  dark  and 
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benighted  ages,  but  not  4  oeotnry  in  wbioh  the  mind  has 
made  some  progress  on  the  way  to  emancipation.* 

The  Invalides,  who  had  fought  because  told  to  fight,  and 
whose  sympathies  were  with  the  people  withont,  wonld  long 
siooe  ha^e  gladly  eiehanged  war  for  peace,  and  concealed  not 
at  all  their  views  from  the  Governor. 

The  Swiss,  hired  batchers,  who  fought  for  pay,  and  who 
cared-as  little  for  principle  as  Bnshmen  or  Patagonians,  were 
for  holding  ont  to  the  last.  They  fired  on  the  populace 
without,  with  a  coolness  and  precision  that  showed  how  little 
they  were  inclined  to  give  in.  Not  a  look  or  act  betrayed 
any  other  thought  than  that  of  doing  their  duty  as  soldiers. 

*'  Keep  good  guard,**  said  De  Lannay,  suddenly,  to  his 
officers ;  **  I  will  go  rest  a  while  within." 

And,  with  pale  fiice  and  haggard  eye,  the  (Governor 
'  moved  away  to  the  chamber  he  usually  occupied  within  the 
BastiUe. 

On  his  way  he  passed  the  door  of  a  cell. 

The  man  shuddered. 

"  'Tis  as  jailor  they  hate  me  and  call  for  my  blood  with- 
oaty"  he  muttered. 

And  for  the  first  time  perhaps  in  his  lifo  he  began  to  think 
over  the  nature  of  the  office  he  had  to  perform.  He  ruled 
and  governed  a  prison,  not  used  to  punish  crime,  but  to 
satisfy  the  base  passions  of  kings,  courtiers,  and  courtesans. 
There  were  men  cooped  up  because  tliey  had  written  a  few 
lines  displeasing  to  some  haughty  beauty,  who  sold  her 
charms  to  power — ^for  power  and  wealth.  The  Pompadours, 
Du  Barry  B,  and  other  women,  whose  name  and  station  are  not 
to  be  used  in  polite  ears,  were  constant  feeders  of  that  fear- 
fhl  life-gulf,  where  men  ceased  to  have  a  name,  and  were 
spoken  of  as  number  10  or  number  100  !  An  epigram — ^a 
pasquinade— a  line  in  which  a  sentiment  of  freedom  breathed 
— a  poem  indignantly  lashing  the  vices  of  the  court — an 
appeal  to  the  nation  in  favour  of  some  oppressed  victhn — a 
mere  fimlt  of  etiquette  at  court — such  were  the  chief  crimes 
which  fed  the  Bastille.  But  worse  still :  a  faithless  wife 
discovered  by  a  husband,  sent  him  to  the  Bastille  if  her 
paramour  were  high  and  mighty ;  inconvenient  relatives, 
wives,  fitthers,  uncles,  sons — any  who  troubled  the  avarice, 
lost,  or  selBshness  of  the  rich--could  be  sent  by  a  leitre  de 
cachet  to  this  State  prison.  Even  troublesome  creditors 
were  thus  despatched  out  of  the  way  by  noble  debtors. 

Once  in,  no  hope.  Communication  with  the  world  was 
hopeless.  The  horror  of  the  place  was  its  living  death. 
The  injured  husband  could  not  even  appeal  to  his  wife's  ge- 
nerosity ;  the  son  to  a  Other's  love ;  the  wife  to  her  husband ! 
It  was  a  tomb.  Rings  were  bom  and  died,  wars  came, 
peace  returned,  their  nearest,  dearest  friends  disappeared 
from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  none  within  knew  a  word. 
There  they  lived,  rotted,  and  died ;  because  such  was  the 
system  necessary  to  support  a  wretched  monarchy,  a  vi- 
cious, worthless  aristocracy,  and  a  debased  church.  Vio- 
lence, death,  prison,  alone  saved  the  whole  fiibric  from  ex- 
tinction. 

And  De  Launay,  as  he  went  to  his  chamber,  thought  all 
this. 

**  Hated  and  abhorred!  accursed  door-keeper  of  a  living 
tomb !"  he  muttered,  as  he  entered  his  apartment.  *'  Here 
I  am.  All  without  seek  my  blood.  None  pity  or  love 
me.  The  very  walls  of  this  old  dungeon  cry  out  upon  me. 
And  ye,  oh  ye  wretched  victims  in  the  cells  below,  how,  in 


*  The  anthor  cannot  sappow  that  there  is  no  sincere  attach- 
ment to  the  principle  of  oonstitational  monarchy.  The  lapposi- 
tioa  would  form  one  deyelopment  of  extreme  bigotiy,^£pn,  T.  H. 


your  nightly  prayers  to  God,  must  ye  send  me  to  hell's  vut 
torments.  There  is  Ko.  9.  Thirty-two  years  has  be  rotted 
in  a  deep  dungeon  below  the  earth.  His  penecotors  all 
long  since  dead ;  not  a  living  being  on  Qod*s  wide  earth  re- 
members even  his  existence ;  and  I  am  the  jailor  of  thii 
poor  old  man.  Thirty-two  years,  and  neither  light  has  he 
seen  nor  voice  has  he  heard.  Why?  In  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV.  he  wrote  a  satire  on  one  of  that  monarch's  strom- 
pets,  dead  twenty  years  ago.  Fearful  system,  which  keeps 
men  in  tombs  from  forgetfulness !" 

The  Chtvemor  threw  down  his  great  register  before  him. 
Never  before  had  these  reflections  struck  him.  His  ntoa- 
tion,  his  own  danger,  the  hate  of  the  multitude  without,  had 
awoke  the  man's  conscience. 

'*  No.  2 — ^No  name ;  six  years  since ;  not  a  word  to  gvkle 
me  to  his  crime ;  never  asked  after  once ;  no  doubt  forgotteo. 
No.  26 — A  woman ;  young,  pretty ;  imprisoned  ou  a  fefl« 
de  cachet^  in  one  of  the  best  chambers,  ixA  left  there ;  hai 
never  been  spoken  of  since;  Uves  meekly,  sadly  on,  hopitg, 

I  am  told,  in  God.  No.  32— The  Count  L ,  an  oldnaD; 

imprisoned  by  his  relatives,  because  they  robbed  him  of  lui 
patrimony,  and  he  resisted ;  seven  years.  And  this!  sad 
this !  When  I  think  what  awfU  miseries  have  gone  on  b 
this  plaoe  since  I  have  been  here !" 

He  closed  the  register  angrily. 

«  And  to  defend  this  }'awning  tomb,  this  sepakhre  of 
living  humanity,  I  have  slain  hundreds  <^  my  fcUow-inca- 
There  they  be  yonder,  dead,  in  heaps,  and  I,  a  Frenchmui 
and  a  soldier,  have  massacred  these  Frenchmen.** 

The  Governor,  on  whom  the  agitations  of  the  dsj  bal 
had  A  strange  eflect,  began  to  look  strangely  wild.  Hewa< 
evidently  not  wholly  himself.  The  excitement,  the  horrff 
of  the  scene,  the  tumult,  the  cannonadiog  in  the  town  be 
loved,  the  dread  of  what  would  come  were  the  Bastille  tik«, 
had  evidently  affected  the  intellect  of  De  Lannay. 

«  One,  two,  three  hundred  dead  bodies !  My  vny  bsnJs 
are  red  with  blood  !  There  they  are  stretched  along  tV 
floor,  naked,  stark  naked,  theur  wounds  yawning  hideooilj: 
Lie  down,  ye  knaves,  I  did  none  of  this !  Go  to  Versailles 
and  ask  there  for  your  lives  back.  Go !  I  did  hut  obej  or- 
ders. Jailor,  murderer,  assassin,  batcher !  At,  lV 
Launay  !** 

And  this  man,  never  remarkable  for  much  strength  <./ 
mind,  but  who  was  rather  of  a  kindly  disposition,  Irtw^ 
his  hands  upon  his  knees,  as  if  sunk  in  deep  thought. 

"They  will  kill  me," said  he,  sternly  rising,  and  Hi. 
brow  darkening.     *'  Never !" 

The  soldier  overcame  the  man. 

"  Never !"  he  repeated  under  his  teeth.  "  They  *9^ 
lead  me  in  triumph  to  their  Hotel  de  Ville,  with  all  tk 
Court  laughing  at  me  next  day.    Never !" 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  room  once  or  twice  with<c. 
speaking.  After  a  moment  he  turned  to  a  drawer,  whir 
he  opened  with  a  key  carried  abont  his  person*  He  drr« 
out  the  picture  of  a  woman  and  a  bundle  of  letters. 

•'  And  to  govern  this  accnrsed  dungeon,  I  gave  op  V^ 
love,  I  trampled  on  her  affection,  I  bade  her  fciget  me,  ss^ 
for  this!- 

A  lamp  was  burning  on  the  table,  the  room  beiog  lev  a^ 
dark.  lie  lit  one  or  two  of  the  letters,  thrnr  tham  eo  ^ 
hearth,  and  the  rest  after  them,  with  tlie  portimit. 

"  There  ends  this  life's  illusions.  Boor  EsBiWis!  lU 
wi'l  think  of  me  when  she  hears  of  my  end.'* 

The  soldier  took  one  or  two  wm%  tstai  wtfi  ^W^ 
Wdio  oonsuming. 
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"  And  sow  «ndg  this  imim.  It  has  been  a  wild  and  ofae- 
qoend  life.  Let  us  go  all  whenoo  we  eame.  Vive  Di0u  ! 
aU  the  world  shall  ring  with  the  death  of  De  Launay." 

The  Gorernor  took  in  his  band  the  lamp  off  the  taUe. 
His  fiioe  was  pale  with  anxiety  and  &tigue.  His  eye  seemed 
^U  lod  terrible.  He  trod  the  ground  firmly.  Ue  left  the 
room.    Iq  one  hand  was  a  key. 

He  began  slowly  to  descend  the  stairs  ^  in  a  lew  minutes 
he  was  on  a  loTel  with  the  court. 

*'B<u  let  pontt!  hcu  les  ponU!*'  cried  the  people  without. 

"DeathtoDeLauneyl'' 

"  Ye  shall  die  with  him,"  muttered  the  Govemor. 

"Let  as  open  the  gates."  said  the  luValides. 

"  Let  us  die  first,"  said  the  Swiss. 

Be  Launay  stroked  his  moustache.  The  last  hope  was 
gone. 

"  I  will  never  be  less  braye  than  ny  Swiss.  To  surren  der 
is  DOW  a  Tain  thoughL  " 

Ue  ooDtfainod  his  descent. 

lAer  going  down  some  twenty  st^ps  or  so,  he  arriTed  at  a 
ssttll  low  door. 
Over  it  was  a  tmall  inscription — 

Sanrttts  fllntoitfnttg. 

1400. 

It  wss  a  little  «hapel  to  St.  Antoine  once,  in  the  early  days 

of  the  Bastille. 

The  Goremor  placed  the  key  In  the  heary  lock,  and,  turn- 
ing it,  the  door  flew  back  on  Its  hinges  heavily. 
De  Laanay  entered. 
It  was  the  powder  magazine  ;  and  the  wretched  Goremor 

vss  sbout  to  blow  up  both  the  castle  and  the  quarter,  rather 

than  Borrender. 

"  Twenty -six  barrels,"  he  muttered,  "enough  to  blow  up 
Paris,  if  needed." 

There  he  stood,  like  Milton's  Lucifer,  hesitating  to  cross 
the  abyss.  Hia  mind  had  been  warped  and  pained  by  the 
bloodshed  without,  and  he  was  about  to  commit  suicide,  at 
the  same  time  destroying  perhaps  thousands  of  his  fe.low- 
creatures. 

"  Here  ends  this  bitter  struggle,"  he  repeated ;  "  they 
thought  to  capture  the  Bastille— to  catch  an  old  soldier  in 
his  own  den.     They  will  catch  a  rough  one.' ' 

He  laid  dpim  h'ls  lantern  on  a  benoh,  took  from  his  pocket 
a  cannon  nuitob,  one  end  of  which  he  thrust  into  the  last 
hsnel  of  powder  that  had  been  opened. 

*'Ba$/  Bom  UipontM!*'  faintly  reached  his  ears. 

"Te  are  xnarrelloasly  in  a  hurry  there,  good  people," 
be  growled  ;  "see  yon  wake  not  from  your  dream  of  Yks- 
lory." 

He  caaght  mt  the  lantern. 

*'  Hold  !  maidman/'  cried  a  roioe,  while  two  men  sprang 
tpon  him. 

"  Let  me  go !"  bawled  the  Governor. 

"  Not  here,'*  replied  one  of  the  men. 

"  Unhand  me,"  said  De  iAunay,  grnspbg  towards  the 
intern. 

'*  Hold  latt, "  cried  one.     "  Keep  the  light  without. " 

A  fearful  straggle  took  place.  In  a  few  minutes,  howcTer, 
le  Governor,  disarmed  and  worn  out,  was  at  the  foot  of  the 
«P8  withoat,  while  one  of  his  assailants  held  the  key  of  the 
ell-loeked  magasiue. 
The  GoYcmor  raised  his  eyes  sulkily. 
The  men  were  Capuins  Bequard  and  Ferrand,  two  of  his 
rourite  officers* 


"  Many  excuses.  Colonel,"  said  Bequard  ;  "but  we  had 
no  wish  to  take  a  flying  leap  above  the  old  towers.  But  why 
this  folly  f" 

"Hush,  man,"  replied  de  Launay,  regaining,  when  with 
men,  his  firmness  and  composure  ;  '*  the  fit  is  passed.  Not 
a  word  above." 

"  Foi  de  militaire,**  said  they. 

And  de  Launay,  after  taking  back  his  sword,  ascended  be- 
fore his  officers  in  a  calm  but  sulky  manner,  as  if  disgusted 
and  disappointed. 

He  passed  into  the  court. 

**B<u  le$p&tU$!  Bom  Ut  ponur*  was  cried  from  without 
in  menacing  shouts. 

The  Invalides  murmured.  They  were  evidently  eager  to 
surrender ;  but  the  Swiss  were  for  defending  themselves  to 
the  last. 

"  Monsieur,"  said  the  Swiss  commander,  in  his  rough  way, 
"  hundreds  of  this  noisy  canaille  have  been  killed,  and  we 
have  yet  lost  but  three  men.  We  cannot  think  of  surrender- 
ing. Give  but  the  word,  and  I  will  sweep  the  outer  court  as 
clean  as  my  hand." 

De  Launay  turned  hesitatingly  to  Ferrand  and  Bequard. 

They  made  no  sign. 

"  Give  me  paper  and  ink,"  said  the  Governor. 

It  was  brought  him,  and  he  wrote  the  last  death-warrant 
of  the  old  Bastille  :— 

"  Nova  avons  viruji  milliert  de  poudree ;  naut  feront 
tauter  la  gamiton  tt  tout  le  quariier  ti  vout  fCaecepUi  pat 
la  eapitiUation,*  '* 

He  handed  it  to  the  Swiss  officer. 

**But,  Monsieur  the  pouverneur,  this  is  a  surrender/' 
cried  the  astounded  soldier. 

'« I  know  it." 

"  But  we  can  hold  out  a  week." 

••  Go,  give  the  paper." 

The  trade  of  the  Swiss  soldier  was  obedience.  He  moved 
away  to  the  entrance,  and  thrust  the  billet,  on  the  point  of 
a  sword,  through  one  of  the  pont-levit  loopholes.  A  loud 
hurrah  greeted  it. 

' '  Spare  us  !     Kill  us  not ! "  cried  the  Invalides. 

The  Swiss  ranged  themselves  in  a  line. 

Without,  the  difficulty  waste  get  at  the  billet ;  it  but  just 
protruded  over  the  ditch.  Suddenly,  a  doscn  men  came 
rushing  forward  with  a  plank  thirty  foct  long.  Half  of  this 
was  suspended  over  the  ditch  ;  a  dos?n  men  stood  upon  the 
other  half.  It  being  once  thus  supported,  a  man  hurried 
forward.  He  walked  firmly  along  the  plank,  leaned  forward 
to  catch  the  billet ;  a  chance  bhot  went  off,  and  he  fell 
dead  into  ihe  ditch.  Nothing  daunted,  on  rushed  another. 
It  was  Maiilard.  Ue  boldly  stood  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  plank,  and  seixod  the  billet,  which  he  handed  to 
Charles  Clement,  pressing  behind. 

Our  hero  read  it  aloud,  with  a  voice  so  clear  and  distinct 
it  was  heard  by  thousands. 

A  thundering  shout  ba  led  the  reading. 

**  Bat  let  pontt!  bat  let  pontt:'*  was  again  lustily  cried. 

**  La  BastUle  ettprit,'*  screamed  a  shrill  voice — that  of 
Jean  Torticolis. 

Down  slowly  came  the  huge  pont-Uvit.  The  people  fell 
back,  utterly  annihilated  with  astonishment,  and  high  into  the 


•  We  have  twenty  thoossnd  poands  of  powder ;  we  will  blew 
up  the  garrison  and  the  whole  quarter,  if  you  do  not  accept  the 
capitulation. 
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▼ery  heavens  went  up  a  shout  of  joj,  of  hope,  of  enthusiasiio 
delight ;  fur  the  stronghold  of  despotism,  of  monarchy,  oi 
feudalism,  of  aristooi-acy,  of  higotry,  of  oppression,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  rough  democracy  of  Paris. 

The  bridge  rested  on  its  abutment,  the  grille  swung  baok, 


and  away  dashed  Charles  Clem«nt»   Antibonl,  Tovtieotii, 
Maillardf  Morin,  Bonnemer,  and  all  the  othsr  hsroei  of 
the  day,  followed  by  thouaaDd^,  into  the  very  jawi  of  tks 
enemy. 
The  Bastille  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Anfeoms  was  takso. 


(Tobeeontinued.J 


RAGLAN  CASTLE,  MONMOUTHSHIRE :  ITS  FORTUNES  AND  ITS  FALL 


Raglaj?  Castle  in  olden  days  numbered  amongst 
the  strongest  fastnesses  of  Britain.  Within  its  towers 
feudal  nobles  fortified  themselves,  and  defied  the  foe  in 
war,  or  dwelt  in  rude  splendour  iu  times  of  peace. 

It  is  connected  with  many  a  history  of  the  past. 
But  Raglan  stands  dismantled  now,  the  abode  not  of 
feudal  chieftains,  or  "  faire  ladyes,"  but  of  the  night  owl 
and  the  bat :  the  lizard  shelters  in  its  stones,  and  the 
goat  grazes  around  its  towers. 

The  ruin  stands  to  preach  the  passiveness  of  earthlj 
tilings,  to  tell  of  mutability,  wreck,  and  decay. 

"  Changed  in  all  save  name'' 
is  the  once  mighty  Raglan !   Nay,  changed.in  very  name ; 
for  Raglan  is,  in  common  parlance,  corrupted  into  Rag 
land. 

Tlie  ruin,  in  the  irregularity  of  its  form,  festooned 
with  creepers,  stained  by  weather,  and  presenting  broken 
lines,  is  beautiful  and  fair.  There  is  a  calm,  solemn, 
picturesque  loveliness  in  it,  and  in  the  scene  around  it, 
which  charms  the  eye,  even  while  thought  is  wandering 
far  away,  to  those  bygone  times  when  the  walls  of  the 
fortress  rang  with  sounds  of  mirth,  dance,  and  song;  or 
echoed  the  cry  of  the  sentinel  given  and  returned,  the 
noise  of  weapons,  and  the  clang  of  armour. 

As  the  beholder,  versed  in  history  and  the  classic  {mst, 

stands  contemplating  the  crumbling  mass,  his  thought 

must  stretch  backwards  to  times  now  numbered 

«  With  the  years  beyond  the  flood." 

and  to  men  who  represented  our  race  in  the  days  of 
Raglan's  glory.  Memory  wiU  crowd  upon  memory — 
one  and  another  of  those  whose  names  once  filled 
Britain  will  rise  before  the  mental  vision,  binding  him 
in  close  bonds  of  interest  aud  feeling  with  the  departed 
and  the  past. 

Such  recollections  are  good  for  man.  They  temper 
in  his  mind  the  engrossingness  of  present  things,  the 
materialism  of  the  age.  The  melancholy  evidence  of 
decay  reminds  him  that  earth  is  not  for  ever. 

It  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  picture  Raglan  in 
some  of  it«  brighter  and  most  courtly  days — those  just 
preceding  its  fall;  and  then  to  place  it  before  the  reader's 
eye  as  it  stood  beleaguered  and  wasted  by  that  despoil- 
ing host  which  wrought  so  many  ruins  in  Britain. 

The  powerful  race  of  Clare  once  owned  the  fortress ; 
in  their  sway  it  was  a  tcmiic  stronghold.  Their  pos- 
session of  it  is  tied  with  many  liistorics  of  blood  and 
contest. 

Richard  Strongbow  was  the  last  of  their  line  who  held 
it.  In  the  time  of  the  second  Henry,  he  gave  it  to 
Walter  Bloet.  From  Bloet  it  passed  into  the  family 
of  Berkely,  and  from  that  family  it  came  to  the  house 
of  Somerset. 

John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  was  the  progeni- 
tor of  the  Somersets,  who  sprang  bom  his  natural  issiie 


by  Catherine  Swynford.  He  caused  her  children  to  bf 
styled  Beaufort,  in  memory,  he  asserted,  of  their  birth- 
place in  Anjou ;  t&ey  were  subsequently  legitimatised 
by  act  of  Parliament ;  and  in  1306  Sir  John  Beaufort 
was  created  Earl  of  Somerset,  when  the  name  of  Beau- 
fort was  dropped,  and  the  appellation  of  Somerset  as- 
sumed iu  its  place,  as  the  family  name. 

At  a  later  date,  ducal  rank  was  conferred  upon  thb 
left-handed  line  of  royal  descent.  Heniy  IV'  vas  & 
little  jealous  of  it,  and  in  ratifying  the  patent  of  legiti- 
macy, which  had  been  taken  out  in  its  favour,  he  inserted 
the  words  "  excepta  dignitate  regium  regina." 

With  the  accession  to  ducal  rank,  the  &mily  agaio 
took  up  the  name  of  Beaufort,  and  the  representative  of 
the  Somerset  House  is  Duke  of  Beaufort.  The  So- 
mersets have  always  been  a  fine  race — able  in  politics, 
brave  in  war,  loyal,  and  true. 

We  pass  on  to  the  eventful  days  when  Raglan  Castle 
stood  in  possession  of  Henry  Somerset,  who  in  1642 
was  created  first  Marquis  of  Worcester,  and  in  his 
father's  life-time  was  called  to  the  upper  hoose.  He 
was  a  man  well  calculated  to  grace  the  dignity  and  to 
do  honour  to  the  new  creation. 

With  his  advent  to  the  peerage,  troublous  times  vere 
drawing  on.  He  played  Im  part  in  them  faithfnllj,  and 
sank  with  them.  Connected  as  he  is  with  the  IkUss 
of  Raglan,  a  brief  description  of  him  will  not  be  mis- 
placed. 

He  was  of  gigantic  stature.  His  features  were  hand- 
sofie  and  aquiline ;  his  manners  rather  grand  and  state- 
ly than  elegant;  and  in  keeping  with  them,  his  attiit 
and  general  beuing  were  nu^gnificent.  The  soul  vhicli 
inspired  or  created  this  exterior  was  filled  with  hoooar 
and  chivalry.  The  marquis  possessed  strong  sense,  ao 
expansive  mind,  an  honest  conscience,  and  a  most  nobl:* 
and  generous  spirit;  qualities  which  were  proved  in  biEi 
throughout  a  long  eventful  life,  and  especially  aod  ao^ 
signally  in  his  devotion  to  his  falling  king. 

He  was  marked  by  a  determination  at  all  times,  an^ 
at  all  costs,  to  do  his  duty;  and  he  possessed  a  veinci* 
rough  humour,  which  in  has  tempest-tosaed  career  aeTc: 
left  him,  and  which  not  a  little  tempered  the  adreoiK 
of  his  closing  days. 

One  of  the  stanchest  friends  of  the  unfortuoa^t' 
Charles,  he  sacrificed  all  in  his  cause.  Before  the  te 
issue  of  affairs,  he  often  gave  the  monarch  admoiiitiu.> 
aud  counsels,  not  always  unmingled  with  the  remot- 
strance  that  may  be  permitted  by  a  sovereign  to  a  wj^- 
tried  friend.  Sometimes  he  caused  the  courtier?  t' 
look  strange,  to  hite  their  lips,  and  to  wince;  but  k 
cared  not ;  he  knew  his  duty,  and  would  not  be  battf^ 
of  his  honest  purpose. 

Charles  several  times  visited  him  at  his  Castle  of 
Raglan,  and  passed  there  some  of  the  latest  daw  before 
his  captivity. 
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Bnt  it  is  time  to  describe  Raglan  itself.  There  is  a 
straggling  bmskt  of  that  name,  now  dignified  as  a  post- 
town.  It  lies  a  mile  from  the  rain.  The  castle  stands 
oil  a  gentle  eminence,  in  the  midst  of  an  extended  plain. 
This  position,  in  exception  to  the  common  ideas  which 
governed  the  choice  of  sites  for  old  fortresses,  is  the 
more  striking,  because  in  the  lovely  county  of  Mon- 
mouth, of  which  Raghm  forms  one  adorning  feature, 
flats  are  few.  Rock,  hill,  and  water,  with  continually 
undulating  ground,  characterise  that  softly  beautiful 
semi- Welsh,  semi-English  province. 

Kaglan,  however,  did  not  frown  from  the  summit  of 
mountain  or  craig;  but,  from  a  gentle  aclivity,  looked 
down  upon  a  smiling  plain.  We  must  be  pardoned  for 
i^Titing  it  in  its  venerated  ancient  name.  It  was  moaled 
<'tround.  The  building  consisted  of  five  stories;  the 
walls,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  still  stand,  are 
ten  feet  thick.  Around  them  are  raised  terraces,  which 
served  as  a  favourite  promenade  for  the  brave  or  fair 
denizens  of  the  castle. 

These  elevated  terraces  caught  the  balmy  air,  which 
came  scented  with  perfume  from  the  surrounding  flowery 
plains.  TFithin  niches  in  the  walls  which  defended 
them  were  statues  of  sundry  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Ou  these  terraces  cavalier  and  damoiselle  have  trod 
Mde  by  side.  There,  perhaps,  the  maiden  blushing  and 
trembling  in  her  joy,  has  heard  the  vows  of  her  devoted 
bight,  and  spoken  the  words  which  have  sealed  her 
destiny  for  life.  There  childhood's  light  step  and  merry 
laugh  have  gladdened  the  matron's  heart,  and  the  youthful 
son  lias  stayed  the  steps  of  his  age-stricken  sire. 

It  was  on  these  terraces  that  the  clever,  creative,  ima- 
pnative  Glamorgan,  albeit  somewhat  credulous  and  rash, 
was  wont  to  pace,  as  he  mentally  conned  his  various 
'sranthngs,"  qiuckening  his  step  as  the  happy  thought 
or  new  idea  struck  him,  which  was  to  originate,  remodel, 
or  improve  some  invention;  then  slackening  it  again,  or 
coniing  to  an  abrupt  pause,  as  a  difficulty  occurred  to 
him,  as  he  straggled  with  some  obstacle  which  he  did 
not  on  the  moment  see  how  to  surmount. 

There  the  stately  Somerset  has  walked  by  the  side  of 
his  ill-starred  royal  guest,  whilst  they  held  friendly  com- 
munion together,  talking  on  religious  or  philosophic  sub- 
jects, or  holding  counsel  on  the  affairs  of  state.  There 
ibe  flag  waved  in  the  breeze  from  the  summit  of  the 
castle,  and  the  Body  Guards  presented  arms  as  the 
Monarch  passed.  There,  too,  Charles  would  walk  alone, 
rriofnming  over  the  distracted  state  of  liis  kingdom,  and, 
[jcrhaps,  over  his  own  errors,  and  that  want  of  strength 
md  wisdom  which  had  marked  some  passages  in  his 
-areer,  and  had  originated  results  so  fatal. 

More  weak  than  wicked,  and  still  more  the  victim  of 
)thers'  sins,  than  of  either  his  own  weakness  or  errors; 
dwajs  intending  well,*  but  oftimes  misjudging;  and, 
ill  his  latest  hour,  never  seeing  clearly;  lenient  to  others 
md  severe  upon  himself,  the  unhappy  Charles  spent 
riany  an  hour  of  self-reproach  and  penitence,  and  some 
•f  these — so  tradition  says — ^were  passed  upon  the  ter 
a«?s  of  Raglan. 

Quitting  these  pleasant  promenades,  we  pass  now  to 
he  other  parts  of  the  castle. 

The  walls  of  the  citadel  were  defended  by  bastions, 
nd,  of  course^  perforated  by  loop-holes.  The  grand 
utrancc  was   a  magnificent  portal,   with   a  massive 


pointed  arch.  On  each  side  were  two  hexagonal  towers, 
giviug  to  the  whole  a  stately  and  warlike  show.  These 
towers  still  stand,  no  longer  flowing  in  martial  strength, 
but  mantled  in  ivy  and  tenanted  by  night-birds.  The 
mailed  knight  passes  there  no  more,  but  the  goat,  a  na- 
tive of  the  spot,  goes  and  comes  at  pleasure.  At  some 
little  distance  is  a  third  tower.  Within  this  state  en- 
trance is  the  first  court,  on  whose  pavement,  where 
once  charged  the  hoofs  of  war-horses,  or  of  hunters' 
steeds,  the  brier  strays  unchecked,  and  mingles  with 
coarse  rank  grass,  foxglove,  aud  eglantine.  There,  too, 
the  blue-eyed  veronica  just  raises  its  modest  head,  and 
says,  in  the  language  of  its  own  name,  as  if  in  memory 
of  the  dead  and  gone  it  bloomed  there,  "  Foget-me-not." 
What  lettered  visitor,  cognisant  of  the  storied  past, 
coidd,  on  such  a  spot,  forget  them?  Within  the  court 
are  the  grand  hall  and  the  various  ranges  of  apartments. 
The  st^tc  apartments  were  on  the  southern  side. 
On  the  east  and  north  were  those  devoted  to  domestic 


*  K«ceat  h^rtgri^  pulHioi^oiu  do  ^  «vpport  thii  opiIUQa^ 


The  hall,  of  much  more  recent  date  than  the  main 
portion  of  the  castle,  was  built  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth. 
It  is,  in  consequence,  less  ruined  than  arc  some  other 
portions  of  the  structure.  Above  the  mantel-piece  are 
seen  in  bold  relief,  though  somewhat  dilapidated  by  the 
injuries  of  weather  and  of  time,  the  armorial  bearings  of 
the  house  of  Somerset. 

In  the  days  of  the  gay  Queen  Beiss,  we  may  picture 
many  a  scene  of  revelry  and  carousal  within  that  hall. 
Those  were  somewhat  gross  days,  when,  instead  of 
"  the  flow  of  reason  and  the  feast  of  soul,"  which  now 
usually  grace  the  tables  of  aristocratic  circles,  it  was 
considered  good  breeding  to  hold  silence  during  the  im- 
portant and  absorbing  avocation  of  feeding;  and  that 
avocation  over,  jollity  and  buffoonery,  not  always  the 
most  refined,  succeeded.  And  yet  there  was  much  of 
benevolence,  and  chivalry,  and  love  of  country,  mingled 
with  the  rude  coarseness  of  those  times. 

Beyond  this  hall  of  state,  or  banqueting  hall,  aa  it 
might  be,  there  is  another  extensive  court.  It,  also,  is 
surrounded  by  ranges  of  apartments;  and  the  moulder- 
ing tracery  and  fret-work  there  is  still  beautiful. 

From  a  western  door  of  the  hall,  a  way  leads  to  what 
was  once  the  chapel,  little  of  which  now  remains.  »It 
would  appear  that  in  the  days  of  the  first  Marquis  of 
Worcester,  the  Romish  and  Protestant  services  were 
alternately  performed  there.  That  noble  was  a  convert 
to  the  Romish  faith ;  his  son,  created  by  Charles,  Earl 
of  Glamorgan,  and  who  has  been  already  mentioned,  was 
a  zealous  Papist. 

In  the  inner  court  of  which  we  have  spoken,  a  foun- 
tain continually  played ;  the  buildings  around  it  were 
very  strong,  and  were  those  which  mainly  accommodated 
the  garrison  when  the  castle  was  keeping  its  character 
of  a  place  of  strength. 

During  the  disiustrous  times  of  the  civil  wars,  Mon- 
mouth was  the  last  coimty  which  surrendered  to  the 
parliament.  The  Monarch's  stanch  and  trusty  friend, 
the  castellain  of  Raglan,  kept  it  in  allegiance  and  awe 
by  an  army  of  eight  hundred  men,  whom  he  appointed 
and  maintained  at  his  own  cost;  this  he  did,  besides 
lending  to  his  Sovereign  mimificent  sums  when  the  royal 
purse  mn  low,  and  the  call  for  money  was  urgent. 

Wlien  at  length  siege  was  laid  in  form  to  the  castle, 
the  Marquis  saw  himself  compelled  to  drain  his  forcea 
&pm  th«ir  yatioijis  \q^  in,  Q^er  tq  QQAOQAt»(Q  thw^ 
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vithin  the  wells  of  his  fortress.     Thus  the  open  coim- 
try  became  a  prey  to  the  besiegers. 

Every  part  of  the  buildings  of  Raglan  was  in  princely 
style.  Down  to  the  lowest  offices,  all  were  superb; 
axid  the  i^pointments  of  the  interior — of  which  no 
vestige  remains — ^were,  says  tradition,  corresponding 
in  magnificence  to  the  hall  which  contained  them.  We 
learn  that  cloth  of  gold  and  tapestry,  paintings,  and 
gems,  adorned  the  walls;  whilst  the  floors  were  over- 
strewn  with  sweet  herbs  and  fragrant  flowers.  We 
an  permitted  to  imagine  that  they  were  removed  before 
the  dance  commenced. 

Bat  whilst  towers,  buttresses,  halls,  and  ranges  of 
fair  apartments  rose  in  magnificence  above  the  earth, 
beneath  its  surface  were  dungeons,  which,  in  various 
days  of  that  castle's  history,  have,  doubtless,  witnessed 
tales  of  cruelty  and  woe. 

The  dungeons  of  Baglan,  like  those  of  some  other 
castles  of  cotemporaneous  date,  impress  the  beholder 
with  horror,  as  he  contemplates  them  in  all  their  dismal 
gloom,  and  as  he  sees  how  utterly  hopeless  of  escape 
would  be  the  captive  once  immured ;  for,  from  those 
subterraneous  caverns  no  cries  for  mercy  could  reach 
the  air,  no  sentmel  could  be  gained,  no  passing  gaoler 
wrought  to  pity ;  from  their  deep,  dark,  impure  recesses, 
not  the  utmost  exertion  of  the  most  powerful  voice 
could  reach  the  upper  air.  The  victim  was  thrust 
down  an  inclined  plane  into  the  dungeon ;  at  its  base 
this  declivity  was  so  steep,  that  no  man  could,  unaided, 
make  his  ascent.  There,  then,  he  remained,  breathing 
the  heavy  vapoury  air  that  hangs  imprisoned  in  such  a 
den,  pouring  out,  perhaps,  his  cries  to  that  Father  of 
mercies  from  whom  no  hole  of  earth  can  hide  his  crea- 
ture ;  or,  perhaps,  if  his  spirit  were  unchastened  from 
above,  in  the  ravings  of  his  frantic  despair,  cursing  the 
so-called  men  who  placed  him  there;  or,  stupified  by 
the  excess  of  his  grief,  lost  to  reason  and  insane,  wait- 
ing, in  the  most  hopeless  form  of  idiocy,  the  death  which 
to  one  immured  in  tombs  like  these  is  seldom  long 
dekyed. 

The  sufferings  and  sorrows  of  a  Silvio  Fellico,  a 
Maroncelli,  a  Count  Audrayne,  and  other  names,  but 
to  hear  which  draw  thoughts  of  sympathetic  pity, 
must  have  been  light  compared  with  those  of  the  doomed 
captive  of  Baglan's  dungeons,  if  no  touch  of  remorse 
moved  his  inhuman  gaoler  to  save  him  whilst  yet  it 
was  time. 

Let  us  trust  that,  as  awaiting  death,  he  sent  up  his 
piteous  plaint  to  Heaven  from  the  depths,  some  drops 
of  consoktion  might  be  infused  into  his  soul,  and  that, 
whilst  totally  removed  from  converse  with  his  brother 
men,  he  might  even  then  be  favoured  with  communion 
vrith  the  Father  of  Spirits. 

But  not  in  the  days  of  the  loyal  subject  and  servant 
of  Charles  I.,  the  gallant  Henry,  first  Marquis  of  Wor- 
cester, were  similar  horrors  wrought. 

Tlie  grounds  around  this  baronial  residence  were  laid 
out  in  the  style  of  the  times.  The  gardens  were  such  as 
the  taste  of  the  day  pointed  out  as  constituting  supreme 
beauty;  and  the  richly  fertile  district  beyond  sump- 
tuously supplied  the  granaries  and  batteries  vrith  home 
produce. 

At  a  very  late  period  in  Charles's  career,  he  paid  a 
visit  to  Raglan.  There  he  learned  sundry  heavy  tidings, 
and  bore  them  with  that  noble  grace  which  goes  far  to 
paUittte  bis  faolta  and  errors.    Hia  eyes  were  not  then 


open  to  the  true  position  of  a  King  of  Snglaod  vitk 
respect  to  his  peoj^e,  or  to  his  own  positim  in  parti- 
cular.    His  ideas  of  royal  rights  were  exagf^tedto 
the  end  of  his  career;  but  he  had  learned  many  lessons, 
and  was  daily  learning  more.     This  was  after  the  battle 
of  Naseby.     The  King  felt  himself  secure,  at  lea&t«t 
Raghin,  under  the  roof  of  the  true-hearted  Worcester. 
To  his  son,  also,  whom  he  had  created  Earl  of  Gla- 
morgan, Charles  was  much  attached ;  and  the  unbppj 
issue  of  the  real  or  supposed  compact  between  luia  aad 
the  Earl,  with  regard  to  his  Irish  commission,  or  liis 
Irish  expedition,  by  no  means  disturbed  the  friendship. 
The  Marquis,  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit,  reeeiTed 
his  royal  guest  with  perhaps  more  than  the  state  asd 
form  which  he  might  have  employed  had  Charles  been 
in  the  usual  circumstances  of  a  King.     In  bis  adveiutj 
nothing  should  be  wanting  to  prove  the  devotica  «sd 
sympathy  which  animated  his  own  spirit.    He  had  ia- 
deed  risked  his  life,  his  liberty,  and  his  honours  in  his 
Sovereign's  cause,  and  already  had  spent  in  it  a  mt 
portion  of  his  fortune.     On  this  present  meeting  the 
King  thanked  his  subject  for  a  considerable  peconiary 
loan.     Somerset  replied  with  magnanimity  chaiactemtie 
of  himself : — 

"  Sire,  I  had  joor  word  for  the  monej,  but  I  narer  thoo^t  I 
■honld  have  been  w  soon  repaid ;  for  now  tliat  I  have  jou  Uuub, 
I  have  aU  I  look  for." 

The  weeks  which  followed  were  calm  and  placid, 
though  saddened  by  ill  tidings.  The  King  daily  spot 
hours  in  devotional  exercises ;  some  time  vrts  givfsn  to 
recreation,  bowls,  or  chess,  that  favourite  game  of 
Charles ;  other  hours  the  Monarch  spent  in  convene 
with  his  hosts ;  now  religious — ^for  Charles  and  the  Mar- 
quis would  discuss  points  of  doctrine  on  whieh  the^ 
differed — now  philosophical,  and  now  political  Then, 
again,  Glamorgan  would  earnestly  advise  with  him  re- 
specting his  sundry  "scantlings,"  would  seek,  almost 
passionately,  to  convince  his  Majesty,  if  he  were  incm 
dulous ;  or  would  enjoy  to  the  full  his  triumph,  wheatbr 
royal  listener  entered  into  his  idea  and  thought  it  feasibk, 
or  at  least  hopeful.  He  would  talk  about  the  repi^ 
nishment  of  empty  coffers  from  the  inventions  vitk 
which  his  brain  abounded,  and  about  the  pariiameotarr 
patents  and  acts  which  were  to  secure  to  him  and  tobi 
heirs  (devoting  a  certain  portion  to  the  Crown)  the 
fruits  of  his  own  "  scantlings*'  for  a  given  period  ef 
time. 

It  is  in  one  case  certain,  and  it  is  highly  probaUe  ia 
others,  that  the  original  idea  of  disooveries,  of  whidivt 
are  now  reaping  the  full  benefit,  aroee  in  this  rade. 
rough  state,  in  the  fertile  brain  of  Glamorgan. 

One  ofthem which  heat  this  timediscussedwithCharies, 
and  from  which  he  himself  looked  for  great  results. 
was  a  "  stupendous  waterwork,"  which  unquestionaldT 
embodied,  just  two  centuries  ago,  the  first  notion  of  the 
steam-engine.  On  this  he  built  much,  and  not  toomnch, 
as  posterity  has  proved ;  though  it  was  not  givea  to, 
him  to  digest  and  perfect,  his  rough  idea^  or  to  realise 
its  fruits.  He  not  only  talked  vrith  the  King  on  these 
subjects,  but  he  wrought  various  experiments  to  exes 
plify  and  prove  them,  in  the  royal  presenee.  He  had  a 
notion  of  a  moveable  fortification,  whidi  was  to  have  ef- 
fected wonders  in  war,  scarce  infbrior  to  those  proanised 
by  Captain  Warner ;  then,  again,  he  had  a  piopositins 
for  a  pistol  or  carabine,  which,  though  it  was  not  to 
execute  the  wholeaate  devastaftma  oC  tt«  mtmjoh 
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na  j(A,  bjr  icpeated  dischargts,  to  vork  baroc  in  hostile 
nsks.  He  had  *  theoiyfor  an  ever-going  watch — an  idea 
veloomed  bj  the  King,  who  cordially  loved  mechanics. 
Giamorgan  did  not  despise  the  useful.  He  could  furnish 
a  chandler  with  the  key  to  the  production  of  five 
Itimdred  candles  in  one  day  by  the  agency  of  one  pair 
of  hands  akme.  In  short,  his  inventive  genius  was 
widely  diseussive,  and  it  embraced  a  range  of  notions, 
from  the  medium  of  holding  intercourse  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  moon,  (for  in  a  lunar  population  he  was  a 
believer,)  down  to  contrivances  for  the  amusement  of 
the  leisure  hours  of  a  lady  and  child.  He  was  assur- 
edly a  believer  in  the  truth  and  power  of  his  own  dis- 
coyeries,  and  was  thankful  to  God  for  them  and  for  his 
genina.  In  his  remarkable  book,  dedicated  to  the  gay 
Charles  H.,  in  which  he  enumerates  and  magnifies  his 
"scantlings,"  he  introduces  that  which  he  truly  con- 
sidered as  the  most  important  of  them,  with  these 
words: — 

"By  Dime  Providence  ftod  besTenly  intpiratioo,  thu  is  my 
stQpendotu  water-commandiDg  engine,  boundless  for  height  and 

quantity." 

The  words,  aa  applied  to  onr  completed  steam-engine 
of  tvo  centuries  later,  hardly  appear  extravagant. 

Heand  Bishop  Wilkins  had,atadate  subsequent  to  that 
of  the  fint  Charles,  much  contrivance  and  many  thoughts 
respecting  telegraphic  communication,  or  a  language 
that  might  consist  only  of  tones  and  musical  notes, 
without  the  agency  of  words,  and  which  might  be  carried 
on  at  a  distance. 

During  his  stay  at  Baglan,  Charles  was  accustomed 
to  spend  his  Sabbaths  apart  from  his  hosts,  and  much 
alone,  that  he  might  th6  better  give  himself  to  devotion. 
He  also,  after  he  had  retired  to  his  chamber,  and  his 
night-lamp  was  trimmed,  curtailed  his  sleeping  hoifrs 
hy  those  of  private  prayer  and  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
After  he  had  left  the  castle  halls,  and  his  hosts,  and 
Herbert,  who  was  lodged  in  the  antechamber,  had  paid 
his  last  visit,  and  the  little  page,  who  slept  within  his 
apartment,  was  deep  in  slumber,  he  would  remain  upon 
^  knees  sometimes  till  much  of  the  night  was  spent. 
Like  Alfred  the  Great,  time  was  marked  to  him  (at 
least  it  might)  by  indications  in  hb  night-light;  though, 
more  blessed  than  Alfred,  his  watch  also  was  always 
near  at  hand. 

The  time  came  for  him  to  leave  Eaglan ;  his  accumu- 
lated personal  woes  and  the  ruin  of  the  loyal  Marquis 
im'ekly  followed. 

Already  the  greater  number  of  the  counties,  towns, 
md  strongholds  of  England  had  surrendered  to  the  Par- 
iamentary  forces,  or  been  conquered  by  them,  when  in 
he  summer  of  1646,  Henry,  Marquis  of  Worcester, 
bund  his  castle  invested  by  a  corps  of  the  Parliament 
*nny  under  the  command  of  a  leader  whom  Charles 
>ad  forroerij  tried  and  pardoned.  Charles  had  been  re- 
ommended  to  bring  Sir  Trevor  Williams  to  the  block ; 
le  had  shown  the  mercy,  and  spared  the  life  which  Sir 
^revor  craved. 

In  June  1646  Colonel  Morgan  was  commanded  by 
is  Parliament  master  to  summon  Baglan  to  surrender. 
t  need  scarcely  be  told  that  the  summons  was  ineffec- 
iiai.  The  gallant  Castellian  was  not  to  be  scared  away 
T  the  first  CTj  of  the  vulture  that  hovered  about  his 
swers;  and  the  Paxliament,  understanding  that  they 
ad  a  tough  spixit  to  deal  with,  and  adyued  of  the 


strength  of  the  fortress,  sent  Fair&x  two  months  later 
to  sit  down  before  it  with  his  host. 

Haviug  swept  over  England  with  his  destructive 
host,  razed  many  a  tower  of  strength,  and  insured  the 
transmission  of  his  name  to  posterity,  along  with  records 
of  ruin,  Fairfax  went  to  Raglan  as  his  crowning  work. 
The  reduction  of  the  "Tower  of  Ghirent,"  so  Raglan 
was  otherwise  called,  and  the  taming  of  the  gallant 
Marquis,  were  deeds  worthy  to  complete  his  trophies. 

Chepstow,  another  possession  of  the  Somersets,  hav- 
ing several  times  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  now  finally 
remained  in  those  of  the  Parliament.  It  was  held  as 
the  key  of  South  Wales — Raglan  must  not  still  remain 
in  the  King's  cause,  a  contradiction  to  Chepstow,  an  in- 
sult to  other  conquests.  It  is  said  that  Fairfax  had  his 
misgivings  as  he  planted  himself  before  it ;  but  be  that 
as  it  may,  assuredly  he  did  his  work  resolutely. 

Already  it  had  been  assailed  by  the  cannon  and  the 
force  of  Colonel  Morgan  and  Major  General  Langhome; 
and  after  the  taking  of  Oxford,  Morgan  had  been  rein- 
forced by  a  body  of  two  thousand  men.  He  had  then 
sent  in  anewsummons  to  surrender,  which  was  met  by  the 
brave  but  courteous  and  improvoking  answer,  that  the 
Marquis  would  rather  choose  (if  it  so  pleas'ed  God)  to 
die  nobly  than  to  live  with  infamy.  Then  came  Fair- 
fax himself  and  repeiit^d  the  summons. 

Now,  the  force  before  the  castle  was  so  great,  and 
the  hope  of  successful  defence  so  faint,  (if  indeed  such 
hope  could  be  supposed  to  exist  at  all,)  that  the  Marquis, 
driven  to  extremities,  began  to  consider  on  what  terms 
he  might  deliver  up  his  castle.  He  wrote  to  Fairfax, 
reminded  him  of  his  own  personal  friendship  with  his 
(Fairfax's)  noble  grandfather,  now  long  since  dead ;  be- 
sought permission  to  communicate  with  the  King,  and 
concluded : — 

"  I  have  that  high  esteem  of  your  worth,  nohlenesa,  and  tree 
jadgment,  that,  knowing  you  wiU  offer  nothing  ignoble  or  unworthy 
for  me  to  do,  as  the  case  stands  with  me,  I  doire  to  know  what 
conditions  I  may  have,  and  I  will  return  you  present  answer." 

Fairfax  replied  in  dry  and  haughty  language,  and  in  a 
tone  which  spoke  his  confidence  that  the  castle  was  his, 
whether  the  Marquis  might  hold  out  for  longer  or  for 
shorter  time.  Su6h,  indeed,  was  the  truth ;  the  Royal 
cause  was  hopeless ;  Raglau  must  succumb  before  the 
mighty  force  which  besieged  it.  Terms  were  offered, 
but  Fairfax  would  not  guarantee  that  the  soldiery  should 
be  restrained  from  plunder ;  he  would  hear  nothing  of 
communication  with  the  King ;  he  was  imperative  in  his 
demands,  and  dictatorial  in  his  conditions.  The  terms 
and  tone  of  his  letter  were  little  pleasing  to  the  Marquis. 
He  had  small  faith  in  either  the  honour  or  the  mercies 
of  the  Parliament,  and  he  hesitated  to  trust.  Again,  some 
of  the  officers  of  his  garrison  were  averse  to  surrender. 
He  paused,  therefore,  before  he  could  determine  how  to 
reply  to  the  haughty  Republican  who  lorded  it  over 
him  at  his  own  gates.  His  sovereign,  his  family, 
his  friends,  his  honour,  his  own  prospective,  houseless, 
age,  (for  he  had  no  other  place  left  to  which  to  retreat)  his 
small  remaining  fortune,  the  bad  faith  of  the  Parliament, 
which  had  been  displayed  in  several  cases,  all  presented 
arguments  to  his  gallant  mind,  and  resisted  against 
the  hard  necessity  which  pressed  upon  him ;  meantime, 
from  day  to  day  the  work  of  destruction  was  continued. 
The  walls  were  battered,  one  tower  fell  upon  another, 
and  the  arrogant  foe  lay  little  injured,  and  ahnost  at  ease, 
fattening  upon  the  zioh  produce  of  the  surrounding 
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lands,  consumiag  the  Marquis's  prospective  revenues, 
and  eating  up  his  poor  retainers'  and  tenants*  live  and 
farm  stock. 

At  length,  in  despair,  the  Peer  wrote  again  to  the 
General.  But  his  letter  was  not  final;  he  neither 
accepted  nor  rejected  the  terms  proposed,  but  hinted  at 
the  objections  of  his  officers,  and  spoke  clearly  of  his 
distrust  of  Parliament,  pointing  to  cases  which  had  too 
well  warranted  his  doubt,  as  that  of  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury and  others,  wherein  terms  had  been  broken.  He 
concluded  by  asking  roundly,  whether,  in  case  of  his 
surrender,  he  should  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  Pai-liament ; 
intimating  that  if  so,  he  would  still  hold  out. 

Fairfax  replied,  "  What  I  grant  I  will  undertake  to 
be  made  good." 

A  few  more  days  passed  in  indecision.  Then  the 
Marquis  proposed  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  whilst  he 
should  send  commissioners  to  the  Greneral  to  treat  with 
him.  Fairfax  consented  to  entertain  Somerset's  com- 
missioners, and  to  grant  a  cessation  of  arms  from  ten  in 
the  morning  till  two  in  the  afternoon,  whilst  they  should 
come  and  go,  and  remain  with  him,  though  he  haughtily 
intimated  that  he  had  "  offered  his  terms." 

Somerset  was  nettled,  and  sent  his  propositions  with- 
out his  commissioners ;  he  resumed  his  dignity.  Despair 
oftimes  regains  the  loftiness  which  was  lost  in  part,  so 
long  as  hope  remained. 

Fairfax  at  once  refused  the  propositions,  and  repeated 
that  he  had  offered  his  conditions,  and  he  had  no  change 
to  make  in  his  terms,  though  if  anything  was  obscure 
he  would  explain  it. 

Three  or  four  days  more  elapsed  before  the  Marquis 
could  resolve.  Then,  as  he  looked  upon  his  thinned 
garrison  and  battered  ramparts,  and  considered  his  sove- 
reign's case  beyond  hope  or  help,  he  yielded  to  his  fate, 
and  sent  in  his  surrender. 

A  bitter  day  was  that,  when  in  warlike  fde,  with 


martial  music  and  flying  colours  (for  so  to  the  pniae  oC 
Fairfax's  generosity  or  sympathy,  he  had  coaseuted  it 
should  be)  the  armed  and  mounted  garrison  marched 
forth,  vanquished  and  homeless,  their  cause  nuned,  and 
they,  almost  the  last  men  who  had  stuck  to  it,  com- 
pelled  to  yield ;  whilst  only  a  few  vain  words  stood  W 
tween  them  and  the  vengeance  of  the  insoleat  and  en- 
raged Parliament,  and  its  still  more  insolent  armies. 

By  the  side  of  the  defeated  Marquis  rode  his  sixth 
son,  Lord  Charles  Somerset  (the  only  one  of  his  chil- 
dren who  was  with  him  at  the  time,)  with  his  friends 
Dr.  Bay  ley.  Sir  Philip  and  Lady  Jones,  and  Conuaissaiy 
Gwilt ;  then  there  were  the  officers  of  the  garnson,  a 
numerous  body  still,  and  about  700  fighting  men. 

The  keys  were  given  over  to  Fairfax,  the  cdoon 
lowered,  the  arms  yielded  up,  and  the  Marquis  and  his 
train  departed,  under  license  to  go  to  any  place  ^thin 
ten  miles  of  the  garrison,  which  the  General  should  de- 
termine. 

Very  shortly  after  this  scene,  the  Peer  was  taken 
under  surveillance  by  the  Parliament.  Despoiled  as  he 
was,  his  was  too  brave  and  loyal  a  spirit  to  be  at  large. 
They  placed  him  under  the  custody  of  the  Usher  of  the 
Black  Bod.  His  family  motto  seemed  inscribed  upon  his 
brow,  and  in  his  conduct  till  the  last — "  I  scorn  to 
change  or  fear."  Buined  and  powerless,  he  was  to  hid 
latest  breath  a  faithful  and  loving  subject  of  his  King. 

fie  suffered  these  great  reverses  with  patience  and 
even  with  cheerfulness,  but  he  did  not  long  snrnre 
them.     He  died  a  captive. 

The  ruined  towers  of  Raglan  stand  a  perpetual  mo&a- 
ment  of  the  bitterness  of  civil  war.* 


*  We  need  aoircelj  say  that  with  the  political  tendencies  of  tbr 
sketch  we  do  not  agree.  The  Parliamentary  leaders  were  not  ibuucc- 
late,  bnt  they  were  onqnestienably  the  men  needed  by  thetimn;  ui 
they  rearranged  the  stmctnre  of  En^^sb  liberty,  when  it  mi  is- 
Taded  by  the  oppressive  use  of  kingly  power. 


REVOLUTION  IN  EUROPE. 


FRANCE. 


THE  STATE  OP  PARTIES — THE  CONSTITUTION — THE 
ELECTIONS. 

Though  Paris  be  still  by  law  in  a  state  of  siege,  it 
presents  no  longer  tlic  appearance  of  a  revolutionary 
city.  It  is  very  lively  and  pray :  the  theatres  are  all 
open ;  and  though  the  splendid  weather  induces  resi- 
dence in  the  country,  and  keeps  foreigners  at  Boulogne, 
&c.,  trade  and  commerce  have  wonderfully  revived. 
Many  branches  of  business  have  felt  the  change  most 
favourably,  and,  of  course,  la])our  has  been  more  abun- 
dant for  tlie  suffering  poor.  But  we  have  been  far  from 
morally  quiet.  On  the  termination  of  the  June  insur- 
rection, it  was  very  generally  expected  by  the  thorough- 
going Royalists  that  a  king  would  have  been  proclaimed. 
Dire  was  their  disappointment  at  the  republicanism  of 
Cavaignac. 

The  consequences  were  at  once  seen.  The  monar- 
chical journals,  the  Fresse  and  Gazette  de  France^  set  to 
work.  The  former,  now  completely  in  the  pay  of  Henry 
v.,  to  whom  Girardin  has  now  attached  himself,  did 
the  knocking-down  work,  while  the  Gazette  de  France 
openly  preached  monarchy  as  the  millennium,  and  by 
noiDpanD^  its  won^roud  blesainga  with  thq  revolution, 


clearly  incited  to  insurrection.  To  put  down  tbe  F^r^ 
Duchtne,  the  J^rai  Bepublique,  and  other  democrdiic 
papers,  and  to  spare  the  Carlist  ones,  was  unjust  Ci- 
vaignac  has,  of  course,  been  much  attacked  for  tLis 
The  liberty  of  the  press  is  a  sacred  thing.  But  art 
volution  unconsummated  by  a  permanent  govenuufrK 
and  waiting  for  a  constitution,  places  a  country  is  ^ 
anomalous  position.  To  save  from  renewed  civil  vir. 
it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  exceptional  measures. 

The  parties  in  the  house  have  undergone  considen'l* 
modification  since  June.  The  extreme  Repubhcaui  ks'' 
become  the  opposition,  while  the  moderates  have  Ik  : 
supported  in  their  measures  by  Thiers,  Barrot,  and  all  ty 
monarchical  men.  This  has  produced  an  erroneous  bd.?. 
that  the  Government  are  monarchical  in  their  tcndeuoif^ 
No  such  thing.  Cavaignac,  son  of  the  old  Convenli«''i:i». 
educated  by  a  Republican  mother,  and  brother  to  tl* 
celebrated  Godfrey,  is  firm  in  his  extreme  Kbcral  priir 
ciples.  He  and  Marrast  have  leaned  on  the  monaitbca^ 
factions  for  defence  only  from  necessity,  and  to  guart 
themselves  from  the  violent,  visionary,  and  thoogbtk^^ 
schemes  and  plots  of  the  Red  RepnUicaiia.  ITheoercr 
a  monarchical  move  has  taken  places  Gami^iiio  has  htc:* 
firm,  an4  he  b«9  8«id  Qpoplj  t^t  he  it^mI^^'^' 
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a  Carlist  or  Orleanist  insurrection  just  as  soon  as  a 
yrorkm^  man's  movement.  Against  a  monarchical  move, 
the  present  Government  can  connt  on  the  support  of  the 
troops  and  the  workmen,  who,  at  a  signal  from  their 
chiefs,  woold  cov^r  Paris  with  barricades.  Cavaigiiac 
would  resort  to  these  before  any  monarchical  faction 
should  ^t  the  upper  hand. 

The  Carlists,  however,  have  not  been  idle.    The  party 
composed  of  political  old  women,  courtiers,  and  all  the 
hangers-on  about  princes,    are  wretchedly  incapable. 
They  want  to  see  once  more  the  pomp,  and  circumstance, 
and  etiquette  of  a  royal  residence,  a  civil  list  of  32  mil- 
lions, red  heels,  bag  wigs,  and  aU  the  paraphernalia  of 
monarchy  divine.     A  concordat  with  the  Pope,  educa- 
tion by  Jesuits,  or  none  at  all,  return  to  primogeniture, 
and  other  antiquated  schemes,  form  also  their  hope. 
Thepeople  are  to  them  as  to  all  puremonarchists,  nothing: 
they  are  eanaUle,  who  have  not  even  a  right  to  exist- 
ence.   Still  they  are  useful  beings,  or  both,  and  it  is 
bv  the  instrumentality  of  the  people  that  this  middle- 
age  faction  hope  to  return  to  power.     In  the  provinces, 
they  promise  the  peasantry  exemption  from  taxation,  the 
payment  of  the  debt  out  of  the  private  purse  of  the 
prince,  the  facile  acquisition  of  property,  and  the  French 
peasant  swallows  all  this  and  cries  Vice  Henry  V.     In 
the  toims  they  promise  plenty  of  work,  high  wages, 
liberty,  equality,  universal  suffrage,  with  monarchy,  &c. 
But  the  workmen  have  not  such  capacious  gullets  as 
the  peasants ;  and,  recollecting  the  bigotry,  falsehood, 
and  despotism  of  the  whole  Bourbon  race,  fling  back  the 
iucitcment    with   disdain.      Water-carriers,    hackney- 
coachmen,  porters,  and  such  workmen,  are  very  igno- 
rant, and  hence  very  Carlist ;  but  the  real  ourriera  are 
Republicans  all,  or  Socialists. 

The  Orleanists  work  wholly  in  the  dark ;  they  have 
no  party  out  of  the  class  of  public  men;  they  went 
way  unesteemed,  unloved,  uncared  for,  unregretted. 
There  is  no  Orleans  loyalty  in  France.  Wliat  little  of  this 
remnant  of  barbaric  and  middle-age  superstitious  venera- 
tion of  kings  does  remain  is  given  to  the  Bourbons. 

The  Bonapartist  party  is  numerous,  active,  and 
powerful.  The  restoration  of  the  Empire  of  the  Napo- 
leon dynasty  is  to  them  a  glorious  dream,  which  they 
now  hope  to  realise.  The  enthusiasm,  ardour,  and 
'Aiiguiueness  of  this  faction  are  inconceivable.  France  is, 
'bove  all,  a  nation  of  soldiers.  The  thirst  for  war  is 
w  longer  so  great  as  it  was;  but  it  is  still  powerful. 
^t  all  events,  the  glories  and  splendour  of  the  Imperial 
^urt  are  sighed  for.  The  mass  of  families  who  would 
•'iU5  take  a  lead  is  very  great;  all  the  Dukes,  Barons, 
Vinces,  &c.  of  the  empire  would  start  into  being.  They 
)Qg  for  the  day;  and  not  a  moment  is  lost  in  inciting 
le  people  to  Imperial  enthusiasm.  The  coalition  of 
\\\cr%  with  the  Bonapartists  is  not  all  a  dream.  This 
^le  but  dishonest  politician,  the  historian  of  Louis's 
ticlc,  has  alway  had  a  tendency  tliat  way.  If  Louis 
ajX)Ieon  be  elected  President  of  the  Republic,  it  will 
i  the  death  of  that  form  of  government. 
The  constitution,  which  is  still  under  consideration, 
ill,  it  is  expected,  provide  against  this  contingency. 
lis  document  is  very  democratic.  Universal  suffrage, 
\  offices  open  to  all,  election  in  nearly  the  whole  hier- 
ohy  of  the  State,  leave  little  to  be  desired.  When 
rried,  France  will  not  have  one  of  the  worst  govern- 
nts  in  the  world.  The  only  difficult  and  knotty  point 
the  election  of  President. 


Th^re  are  in  France  nine  miUions  of  electors.  Of 
these  it  is  probable  about  three  or  four  millions  arc  at 
present  Republicans;  but  of  these  some  arc  moderate, 
some  extreme,  some  Socialist.  Here  we  liave  them  al- 
ready divided  into  three  parties.  The  remaining  electors 
are  Monarchists,  who  don't  care  for  any  family  in  parti- 
cular— Carlists,  Orleanists,  and  Bonapartbts.  The  re- 
sult of  an  election  by  universal  suffrage  would  be  sin- 
gular. Nobody  would  attain  anything  like  a  majority. 
It  ia  probable  the  votes  would  be 

Red  Republican  candidate 2,000,0)0 

Moderate  do 1,000,000 

Thiere'  nominee 1,000,000 

Carlitt 2,000,000 

Bonaparte 3,000,000 

None  would  have  a  majority,  and  yet  Bonaparte  would 
be  elected. 

For  this  reason,  I  conceive,  the  Assembly  will  de- 
cide that  the  President  must  be  elected  by  the  clear 
half  of  those  who  vote,  and  that  if  no  candidate  unites 
5,000,000  votes,  the  five  highest  must  come  to  the 
Chamber,  and  there  have  their  fate  decided.  In  the 
National  Assembly,  under  present  auspices,  Cavaignac 
would  be  elected,  with  Marrast  as  vice.  If  so,  adieu 
to  all  monarchical  hopes. 

The  clubs,  though  now  open,  have  become  compara- 
tively uninteresting.  They  are  numerous,  however,  and 
powerful,  but  not  nearly  so  much  so  as  the  secret  societies 
which  the  Government  has  in  vaui  sought  to  touch.  The 
organization  of  the  working  classes  and  the  middle  class 
democrats  is  most  formidable.  This  will  be  seen  by 
the  votes  given  at  the  recent  elections. 

Trade  and  comjnerce  have  much  revived,  not  only  in 
Paris,  but  at  Lyons,  Rouen,  and  elsewhere.  The  har- 
vest is  fine,  the  vintage  magnificent.  Everything  is 
abundant  and  cheap,  and  this  makes  the  prospect  of  the 
winter  much  more  tolerable  than  was  expected. 

The  discussion  in  the  National  Assemhly.which  ended 
in  the  escape  of  Louis  Blanc  and  Causidiere  into  Eng- 
land, is  the  least  happy  of  aU  the  debates  which  have  oc- 
curred since  the  Revolution.  That  Louis  Bknc  was  an 
extreme  Socialist  and  Republican  all  men  know,  and 
that  he  and  his  friends  wished  the  triumph  of  these  doc- 
trines was  equally  clear.  But  Ijouis  Blanc  was  harmless 
in  the  Chamber.  Like  all  the  Socialists,  he  fell  there 
still-boni.  Proudhon,  Pierre  Leroux,  Considerant,  Blanc, 
all  the  wise  men  who  were  to  make  the  workman's  para- 
dise, have  in  the  Chamber  singularly  failed.  Their 
schemes  are  so  impracticable,  absurd,  and  weak,  that 
they  only  want  daylight  to  be  wholly  annihilated.  None 
of  their  plans  will  bear  discussion,  reason,  or  ai^ument; 
and  Louis  Blanc,  like  the  rest,  was  best  at  the  Palais- 
Bourbon.  Besides,  the  debate  originated  in  the  report 
drawn  up  by  a  committee  of  revengeful  Royalbts.  Their 
attack  was  mean,  petty,  and  despicable.  Cavaignac, 
Marrast,  and  the  rest,  have  sacrificed  generous  feeling  to 
middle-class  popularity ;  and  where  is  the  gratitude  of 
the  middle-classes  ?     The  elections  will  show  thb. 

The  whole  month  of  September  has  been  in  Paris 
devoted  to  electioneering.  The  vacancies  to  be  sup- 
plied were  three,  caused  by  the  death  of  General  Duvi- 
vier,  the  selection  of  another  place  by  Thiers,  and  the 
resignation  of  Louis  Napoleon.  To  iill  these  vacancies 
some  20  or  30  serious  candidates  presented  themselves, 
while  hosts  of  others  got  the  votes  of  their  individual 
friends  and  acquaintance,  and  of  the  clubs  they  were 
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great  men  in.  The  Carliai  party  brought  forward  three 
candidates — Girardin,  the  ex-friend  of  Lonis  Philippe,  a 
man  of  tainted  character,  who  has  notoriously  been  in 
the  pay  of  Russia,  Christina  of  Spain,  Louis  Philippe, 
and  Henry  Y. ;  Grenoude,  an  adventurer  and  priest,  who 
has  been  writing  up  Carlism  for  18  years ;  Boissy,  the 
enlivener  of  the  ex  house  of  peers,  recently  married  to 
the  Guiccioli  of  Jjord  Byron.  The  Orleanists  brought 
forward  Fould,  Bugeaud,  and  Delessert,  the  Government 
Adam,  Bx)ger,  aud  Gervais,  one  new  Republican  and  two 
old  ones,  while  others  supported  Louis  Napoleon.  At 
first  the  Democrats  were  disunited,  but  in  the  end  they 
coalesced  upon  Raspail,  the  eminent  chemist,  now  a  pri- 
sonerin  yincennes,Cabet  the  Communist,  and  There,  the 
Republican  artist.  Of  these  three  candidates  the  last 
was  the  least  creditable;  Raspail  is  an  able  and  earnest 
well-meaning  man ;  Cabet  is  a  harmless  old  dreamer ; 
but  Thor6  is  a  man  wholly  undeserving  of  the.  confi- 
dence of  the  people.  Althon-Shee  and  Schoelcher,  pro- 
posed by  the  Beformey  would  have  been  far  preferable, 
but  they  were  not  generally  approved  of. 

Previous  to  the  election,  various  were  the  surmises. 
Each  party  was  sure  of  its  own  candidate  triumphing,  but 
the  general  expectation  seemed  to  be  that  the  moderates 
would  be  elected.  I  thought  not.  The  men,  whom  my 
observations  of  public  opinion  designed  to  me,  were 
Napoleon,  Raspail,  and  Cabet.  But  for  Napoleon  I 
should  have  expected  Thor6  to  be  also  returned.  I  ob- 
serve that  others  talked  of  their  not  getting  20,000 
votes,  but  they  knew  little  of  Paris  who  said  so.* 

On  Saturday  the  16th  the  excitement  in  Paris  was 
intense.  Clubs  met,  meetings  were  held,  crowds  col- 
lected in  the  streets,  troops  were  under  arms,  and 
everything  looked  gloomy.  The  electors  rushed  up  to 
register  and  get  their  cards.  Up  to  midnight  this  con- 
tinued, but  the  whole  night  there  was  a  ferment. 

Sunday  came,  and  the  poll  commenced.  It  took  place 
rety  qnietly.  The  electors  came  up  badly.  Many  of 
the  middle-classes  were  in  the  country;  many  of  the 
workmen  refused  to  vote ;  thousands  had  neglected  to 
get  their  cards.  Still  a  great  many  did  go  up.  Of 
course,  the  result  was  all  the  while  a  secret.  Still  whis- 
pers crept  out,  and  it  was  rumoured  that  democracy  and 
Booapartism  were  triumphing. 

The  booths  were  watched,  day  and  night,  by  agents 
of  all  parties. 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  result  began  to  creep  out. 
It  was  kuown  that  the  Cavaignao  and  Marrast  candi- 
dates were  utterly  defeated.  The  middle  classes,  saved 
by  Cavaiguac  from  anarchy,  abandoned  the  Government, 
to  vote  for  Conservatives  and  Monarchists.  The  blind- 
ness of  the  middle-classes  is  inexplicable.  At  the  first 
election,  except  as  members  of  the  Grovemmeut,  the  ex- 
treme men  were  nowhere ;  at  the  second,  they  returned 
one  or  two ;  at  the  third,  they  are  masters  of  the  elec- 
tion. This  arises  from  the  fact,  that  the  Moderate  Re- 
publicans, finding  the  middle-class  electors  voting  for 
Monarchists,  to  prevent  their  return,  voted  for  the  Reds. 
For  my  own  part,  had  I  been  a  Frenchman,  I  should,  at 
this  election,  have  voted  for  Raspail,  Cabet,  and  Thor6, 
though  my  sympathies  woiild  have  been  with  Gervais, 
Roger,  and  Adam.  But  I  should  have  known  that  I  was 
wasting  my  votes  on  them,  and  aiding  the  Monarchists, 
than  whom  I  prefer  any  one. 


If  ♦  The  above  was  all  written  before  the  polling  had  finally  closed, 
and  before  any  result  had  crept  ovti 


The  final  declaration  of  the  poU 

Napolaon,       uo,7a 

Fould,  78391 

BMpail,  66,963 

Orleanism  may  here  be  seen  in  its  weakness.  Bugesnd 
is  the  pure  Louis  Philippe  candidate.  Bat  the  Cariisti, 
represented  by  Gerardin,  Genoude,  and  Boiaey,  cut  & 
poor  figure.  Conservatism,  in  Fonld,  Delessert  and 
others,  b  strong;  while  Roger,  Adam,  utd  Gervais shov 
'  that  moderate  and  sincere  Republicanism  has  popularit/. 

The  power  of  Bonapartism  and  Red  Rq[>tthliouisn  oti 
the  masses  is  remarkable. 

If  the  Parisians  do  not  wish  the  whole  representatioB 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Reds»  they  moat  lankly  pn 
up  voting  for  Conservatives  and  Monarchists.  All  miut 
be  Republicans,  to  beat  the  extreme  Democrats.  Thar 
will  always  gain  the  day,  as  long  as  there  be  Conserra- 
tive,  Monarchioalj  and  Moderate  Republican  caodidatet 
opposed  to  them. 

The  result  of  these  elections  time  alone  caa  show. 
Napoleon  may  prove  a  nine  days*  wonder,  and  then  sbk 
into  oblivion;  or  he  may  prove  a  dangerous  perscmagt, 
and  overthrow  the  Republic  for  an  Empire.  This  is  not 
impossible.  The  elections  have  shown  the  force  of  tbe 
name  of  the  Emperor  on  the  masses. 

The  Mountain  are  in  raptures  at  the  answer  Pitu 
has  given  to  their  appeal,  and  they  are  not  without  hope 
of  its  influencing  G%yaignac  in  their  direction.  In  tbt 
Paris  correspondence  of  the  North  Briiiih  Dmiy  Mtd,  i 
state  of  things  is  described  which  is  full  <^  mtaoingaBii 
not  at  all  unlikely: — 

"  Cavaignac,  Marrast,  and  Senard,  three  united  met—iSli  fi^ 
pttblicans,  as  extreme  aa  can  be,  withcmt  being  Soeialiitft— ^iwi 
last  week  to  send  *25  democratio  deputies  into  the  proriaffi  oi » 
special  mission,  to  find  out  the  disposition  of  the  departmea:»  n-- 
tive  to  a  president.  These  25  commissaries  were  further  to  rvi-ar 
the  Republic,  its  advantages,  its  hopes,  and  prospects ;  bot  :hf 
were  ehiefly  to  report  whether  it  were  best  to  elect  a  picsideBt  ' 
the  Chamber,  or  in  the  country  by  uniTeraal  koffnge.  Tbc  ns 
bination  talked  of  in  both  instances  was  Cavaignac  piestdest,  ul 
Marrast  vice-president,  with  Senard  one  of  the  ministers.  Wokwii. 
by  some  means,  got  hold  of  the  fact — informed  Thiew— aai 
Saturday  Senard  was,  as  you  know,  questioned  on  the  n\r 
Senard  hiunmed  and  hawed,  and  gave  little  ex^anatioB,  bat  cti^ 
by  hinting  resignation.  All  the  ministry  nodded  asaeat  CmK- 
nac  rushed  to  the  tribune  to  resign ;  Hamst  plonged  iSte  La 
and  succeeded  in  getting  him  to  pause.  The  whole  e&eiruure  ist 
ministry  went  out,  and,  after  a  long  debate,  came  back  viti  'j 
order  of  the  day,  which  you  are  already  in  possession  of.  T  * 
Cavaignac  government  was  that  saved  fitmi  annihilHioa. 

"  The  Thiers  party  h«ve  aow  oome  to  an  uulefstaadivc-  ^ 
will  support  the  admission  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  Chaawr  i^ 
then  put  him  forward  for  the  presidency.  Thiers  nili,  of  ^3*-•^• 
be  his  prime  minister  if  he  be  elected.  Tou  will  observr  tb:"' 
ContiitvtUmnel  has  never  joined  in  the  ontcry  against  bin.  ^" 
Thiers  party  are  confident  of  success.  lu  the  raeanlime,  Cinst- 
noc,  Marrast,  and  their  friends  are  prepared  to  anite  vtffc  tir 
democrats  the  instant  they  give  up  the  resort  to  force  and  Sxu^ 
It  is  understood  that  if  the  election  of  president  be  by  th«  C<^ 
ber,  it  will  be  Cavaignac  president,  with  Harrasi  for  vice.  Ti^ 
will  then  dissolve  the  Assembly,  and  try  a  genenl  eJectioa. 

"  The  struggle  will  then  be  between  EepnUicaBS  ef  i^  tbaief  ■ 
the  Monarchical  fiictions,  Carlists,  Bonapartista,  aad  Oikaoi^ 


ITALY. 
One  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day  it  nodoaH* 
edly  the  Italian  question.  The  peace  of  the  wor« 
may  ultimately  be  disturbed  hy  the  events  wbirk 
have  taken  place,  within  the  laat  Haw  nraotfaa,  attb« 
southern  foot  of  the  Alps.  Wa  will  ant  oadfrtab 
to  prophecy.      It  would  be  praanmptM«a  to  d»  "^ 
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in  this  age  of  unexpected  solutions  ;  but  there  is  no 
denying  that  the  revolt  in  Lombardy,  and  the  various 
conflicting  movements  that  have  occurred  in  the  other 
Italian  states,  are  full  of  meaning,  and  may  be  pro- 
lific of  results  to  the  whole  of  Europe. 

The  accession  of  Pope  Pius  IX.  was  undoubtedly 

one  of  the  main  turning-points  in  the  fortunes  of 

Italj.    It  was  he  that  revived,  collected,  and  directed, 

m  something  like  a  common  channel,  all  the  scattered 

aspirations  after  liberty,  and  all  the  antipathies  to 

oppression  which  had  long  existed  throughout  the 

length  and  breadth  of  the  peninsula.     What  were 

his  motives  let  us  not  pause  to  scrutinise.      They 

appear  to  me  to  have  been  good  ;  and  it  is  certain 

that  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  some  extreme 

factions  in  Rome  itself,  the  Italians  generally  regard 

him  as  their  leading  mind,  the  fountain  of  their  best 

enthnsiasm.    His  name  sanctifies  their  banners,  and 

wherever  it  occurs  symbolizes  Italian  unity  as  op> 

posed  to  imperial  despotism,  direct  or  indirect.    The 

refrain  of  the  song  still  most  popular,  at  least  in  the 

northern  and  central  states,  is : — 

"Vivaritalia, 

Viva  Pio  Nono, 

E  abasso  il  trono, 

De  I'imperator." 

Italy  and  Pins  the  Ninth  exalted,  and  the  throne 
of  the  emperor  abased — such  are  the  leading  ideas  of 
a  great  majority  of  the  people  ;  though  what  part, 
if  any,  the  Pontiff  is  to  play  in  the  future  arrange- 
ment of  their  polity  does  not  seem  clear.  They  take 
his  name  to  sanction  the  enterprise  in  which  they 
are  engaged,  and  which  they  have  for  many  a  year 
longed  to  begin,  namely,  the  expulsion  of  the  Aus- 
trlans,  but,  perhaps,  have  no  very  definite  idea  of 
the  extent  of  their  obligations  to  him,  or  of  the  just 
limits  of  their  gratitude. 

It  ia  a  certain  fact,  however,  that  should  Italy  be 
altimately  emancipated,  it  will  be  by  the  fall  of  this 
rerj  Papacy,  which  gave  the  first  start  to  the  pre- 
sent movement.  The  Eternal  stranger  cannot  exist 
vith  either  nationality  or  freedom.  A  Pope  is  as 
^eat  a  atranger  in  Italy  as  a  German  Emperor. 
S'othing,  if  not  universal ;  he  cannot  be  head  of  Italy 
ind  also  head  of  the  Papistical  world.  As  head  *of 
taly,  ho  muat  separate  himself  from  the  rest  of 
Sarope,  and  be  only  Italian  ;  he  then  falls  as  pope, 
nd  becomes  a  mere  temporal  prince.  Kemaining 
ead  of  hia  church  he  is  a  foreigner. 
Xo  one  who  has  travelled  in  Italy  can  honestly 
more  the  profound  feeling  of  discontent  that  there 
listed — long  before  the  accession  of  the  present 
ope — against  the  foreigner  by  whose  armies  and  in> 
iience  the  people  were  kept  quiet.  All  the  world, 
o,  haa  heard  of  the  Austrian  prisons  and  police ; 
it  it  ia  only  necessary  to  observe  the  immense  ef- 
ct  produced  by  the  slight  encouragement  origiually 
ven  to  the  movement  by  Pius  IX.,  the  hearty  and 
lireraal  response  to  his  measures,  the  immense  sym 
kthy  they  excited,  to  convince  one*s  self  that  there 
U3t  have  been  a  wide-spread  though  latent  feeling 
discontent  s  and  a  disposition  to  rise,  if  the  slight- 
L  chauce  of  success  appeared. 
Tho  following^  exposition  of  the  grievances  of  the 
ilaneao  especially,  as  stated  by  themselves,  deserves 
ich  attention  ;  not  because  it  is  of  absolute  autho- 


rity on  the  matters  of  fact  ennmerated,  bat  beeanse 
it  gives  a  summary  of  their  view  of  their  own  posi- 
tion previous  to  the  late  movement.  An  Austrian 
might  make  a  different  statement,  and  perhaps  be 
equally  sincere ;  but  I  am  disposed  to  think  that 
there  must  have  been  something  intolerably  offensive 
in  the  German  domination,  or  it  never  would  have 
been  thrown  off  so  spontaneously,  so  enthusiastically, 
so  nnanimously,  as  it  was  last  March. 

**  The  Austrian  Government,  *'  says  the  document 
from  which  I  quote,  'Mevied  immoderate  taxes  on 
our  property  and  persons,  and  on  all  articles  of  ne- 
cessity. It  extorted  from  ns  the  means  by  which 
alone  it  was  saved  from  bankruptcy,  to  the  brink  of 
which  its  bad  and  dishonestly- administered  financial 
system  had  brought  it.  It  forced  on  us  shoals  of 
foreigners,  armed  functionaries  and  secret  spies,  eat- 
ing our  bread,  administering  our  affairs,  judging  our 
rights,  without  knowing  either  our  language  or  our 
customs.  It  imposed  on  us  foreign  laws,  inextricable 
from  their  multiplicity,  and  an  intricate  interminable 
system  of  procedure  in  criminal  cases,  in  which 
there  was  nothing  either  true  or  solemn  except  the 
prison  and  the  pillory,  the  executioner  and  the  gal- 
lows. It  spread  round  us  ensnaring  acts  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  military  and  judicial  regulations,  all 
converging  to  Vienna,  which  alone  engrossed  the 
monopoly  of  thought,  of  will,  and  of  judgment.  It 
forbade  the  development  of  our  commerce  and  our 
industry,  to  favour  the  interests  of  other  provinces 
and  of  Government  manufactures — the  speculations 
of  Viennese  oligarchs.  It  submitted  our  municipal 
institutions,  the  boast  of  our  country  and  the  proof 
of  national  good  sense,  to  a  petty,  harassing  con- 
trol, conceived  for  fiscal  purposes,  and  tending  only 
to  fetter  us.-  It  enslaved  religion,  and  used  her  as 
the  instrument  of  its  ignoble  fears.  It  deprived  even 
public  benevolence  of  its  free  course,  making  it  sub- 
ject to  administrative  interference,  and  turning'  it 
into  an  engine  of  Government.  It  was  after  endless 
difficulties,  and  only  after  having  recourse  to  the 
lowest  precautions,  that  private  individuals  were  per- 
mitted to  help  tho  public  wants,  and  preserve  from 
contagion  and  corruption  the  poor,  abandoned  to 
themselves  in  the  streets,  in  their  hovels,  or  in  prison. 
It  seized  the  property  of  minors,  by  forcing  guardi- 
ans to  invest  it  in  public  securities,  which  were  to  be 
dealt  with  arbitrarily  and  mysteriously  by  secret 
agents  of  the  Government.  It  subjected  the  liberal 
arts  to  the  most  vexatious  restraints.  It  persecuted 
native  knowledge.  It  raised  the  most  ridiculous  ob- 
jections, and  the  most  odious  difficulties,  against 
printing  or  importing  foreign  printed  books.  It  per- 
secuted and  entrapped  our  most  distinguished  men, 
and  raised  to  honours  slavish  understandings.  It 
system  at  ised  the  sale  of  conscience,  and  organised 
an  army  of  spies.  It  encouraged  secret  informations, 
and  made  suspicion  the  rule  of  its  proceedings.  It 
gave  the  police  full  powers  over  liberty,  life,  and  pro- 
perty, and  threw  the  patriot  into  the  same  prison 
with  the  forger  and  the  assassin.'' 

The  public  is  well  acquainted  with  the  immediate 
causes  of  anger  that  existed  when  the  extraordinary 
news  of  the  French  Revolution  of  February  came 
bursting  over  the  Alps,  and  fired  every  Italian 
bosom  with  hope  and  joy.      For  many  months,  a 
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series  of  petty  oppressions  had  been  indulged  in  at 
Milan,  which  sometimes  tnrned  into  massacro  and 
bloodshed.  The  soldiery  were  often  let  loose  upon 
the  people,  seemingly  for  the  purpose  of  driving  them 
to  desperation,  and  producing  an  outbreak,  which 
Metternich  deemed  himself  perfectly  able  to  quell. 
The  puppet-emperor  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Vicei'oy 
of  Lombardy,  approving  of  everything  that  had  talccn 
place.  Even  after  the  French  Revolution,  no  warn- 
ing seems  to  have  been  taken — the  same  insolent 
oppression  w^as  practised  as  before.  Then  came  the 
events  of  Vienna,  unexpected,  sudden,  followed  by 
convulsions  over  the  whole  empire,  and  apparently 
presaging  a  total  disruption.  Yet  still  the  Austrian 
officials  in  Lombardy  seemed  to  feel  no  particular 
alarm.  Some  few  holding  responsible  situations  may 
have  been  a  little  disturbed  ;  but  the  general  feeling 
among  the  depositaries  of  power  seemed  to  be  one  of 
contempt  for  the  Italians,  and  of  confidence  that  no- 
thing would  be  more  easy  than  to  put  them  down. 
The  intercepted  letters  of  the  son  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Lombardy  to  his  brother  admirably  represent  the 
atmosphere  in  which  he  moved.  They  are  full  of 
expressions  of  disdain  directed  against  the  movement 
that  was  beginning  to  take  place  ;  there  is  no  hint 
of  the  probability  of  any  great  danger ;  there  ap- 
pears a  total  misconception  of  the  state  of  Vienna  ;  i 
and,  above  all,  there  breathes  an  ardent  desire  that 
a  collision  of  some  sort  should  take  place,  that  quiet 
might  be  restored  through  the  agency  of  military 
massacre.  All  possible  reports  are  collected  in  which 
riots  are  represented  to  have  taken  place  and  been 
repressed  by  the  musketry  of  the  troops.  **  I  should 
wish  very  much  to  comb  the  people  of  Milan.  ♦  * 
The  troops  at  Venice  have  fired,  and  killed  five  men 
— no  great  harm.  *  *  All  the  prisoners  are  to 
to  be  shot.  Marshal  law  is  to  be  proclaimed.  These 
are  the  only  means.  »  ♦  *  The  Milanese  have 
learned  by  this  tho  music  of  twelve-pounders. '  *  Such 
is  tho  tone  in  which  one  of  tho  fiippant  represen- 
tatives of  Austi'ian  feeling  spoke  on  the  eve  of  the 
insurrection  of  Milan,  even  whilst  its  first  act  was 
accomplishing. 

When  the  news  of  what  had  taken  place  at  Vienna 
reached  Lombardy,  it  found  all  minds  ready  for  an 
outbreak.  The  first  step  taken,  however,  was  by  no 
means  violent.  On  the  18th  of  March,  the  people 
of  Milan,  acting  by  the  right  which  had  devolved 
upon  them,  in  common  with  tho  other  portions  of  the 
empire,  by  the  success  of  the  revolution,  made  these 
demands : — First,  that  all  persons  in  prison  for  poli- 
tical offences  should  be  liberated  ;  second,  that  a 
national  guard  should  be  established;  and,  third, 
that  a  provisional  government  bo  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  affairs.  These  questions  were  dis- 
cussed at  the  Town-hall,  where  the  corporation  as- 
sembled, and  where  it  was  determined  that  a  depu- 
tation should  bo  sent  to  the  Vice-governor  O'Donnell; 
but  as  the  people  were  proceeding  unarmed  to  the 
palace,  the  troops,  expecting  tho  thing  to  terminate 
in  the  usual  way,  wantonly  fired.  A  scuffle  and  a 
fight  at  once  took  place  ;  the  soldiers  were  disarmed, 
and  several  killed  in  the  conflict;  and  O'Donnell, 
being  seized,  was  compelled  or  persuaded  to  sign  an 
order  instituting  a  National  Guard.  This  order  was 
instantly  circulated,  and  many  persons  presented 


themselves  at  the  Town-hall  in  order  to  be  enrolled; 
but  Marshal  Kadetzky  had  resolved  not  to  comply 
with  the  arrangement,  and  issued  secret  orders  to 
the  military,  who  suddenly  surrooDded  the  Tova- 
hall,  and  seized  as  prisoners  upwards  of  three  lian- 
drcd  citizens  who  had  collected  on  the  faith  of  the 
vice-governor's  proclamation,  in  order  to  give  m 
theii'  names  as  members  of  the  National  Guard.  Thh 
was  the  signal  tor  the  rising.  There  was  now  a 
general  rush  for  arms ;  the  insurrection  iiprcad  oii 
every  hand  ;  the  tocsin  sounded  from\he  churck-s 
and  barricades  were  thrown  up  in  all  the  Btreet».  I; 
was  a  misfortune  that  few  of  the  Milanese  posseMi-d 
arms.  Guns  were  very  rare  ;  there  were  scarcely 
any  muskets  ;  only  fowling-pieces,  and  these  by  do 
means  plentiful.  Signer  Ambrogio  Ribolois  distri- 
buted his  curious  collection  of  ancient  weapons  among 
the  people. .  The  whole  thing  was  accomplished  with 
about  three  or  four  hundred  fowling-pieces,  soioe 
dozen  pair  of  pistols,  and  rusty  swords.  So  igDoraot 
were  tlio  Milanese  of  even  tho  manner  of  using  s 
cartouche — sportsmen  usually  charging  from  powder 
horns — that  at  first  they  neglected  to  bite  off  tk 
tops  of  tho  cartridges,  and  cursed  the  guns  becaaae 
no  discharge  took  place. 

However,  in  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  the  spi- 
rit of  the  people  was  equal  to  anything.  On  tk 
18th,  the  firing  was  resumed  on  both  sides  with  great 
fury.  The  Austrian  cannon  swept  several  street); 
but  the  Milanese,  ill  armed  as  they  were,  gained  tht 
advantage  on  many  points,  and  fought  with  tk 
greatest  courage.  The  city  was  at  one  time  threat«iieii 
with  a  bombardment ;  the  French  consul  called  to- 
gether his  colleagues,  and  invited  them  to  sign  a  pro- 
test, which  they  did.  During  this  time,  the  peopl '. 
under  tho  guidance  of  some  old  officers,  fought  even- 
where  with  great  gallantry.  On  every  point  tabn 
from  the  troops,  barricades  were  raised — some  fon&M 
of  rich  furniture,  of  wardrobes,  pianos,  secretain^. 
and  damask  sofas  ;  others  of  the  tables,  cbsir>. 
benches,  and  even  the  mattresses  of  the  poor,  sl^ 
brought  voluntarily  by  their  owners,  in  order  to  con 
tribute  towards  the  success  of  the  great  cau&e  f^r 
which  all  were  fighting.  In  proportion  as  the ardior 
of  the  people  rose,  the  courage  of  the  troops  appear^ 
to  weaken.  Several  posts  were  abandoned  slinc*^^ 
without  a  blow.  Radetzky  proposed  an  armistice  "f 
three  days ;  the  municipality,  who  had  risen  U)  ^ 
level  of  the  occasion,  refused. to  listen  to  the  pn>p^ 
sition,  and  demanded  the  delivery  of  some  prisoacn 
detained  in  the  citadel.  Meanwhile  the  people  W 
taken  possession  of  the  Viceroy's  Palace  and  of  tht 
Cathedral,  on  the  top  of  which  an  immense  ItiUtf 
tri- color  flag  was  unfurled.  The  offices  of  the  PJ* 
rector- General  of  the  Police  also  fell  into  the  hands  a< 
the  insurgents,  who  pillaged  them  from  top  to  boUoiDi 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  taste  of  some  small  vengeAScr 
for  tbe  indescribable  oppression  which  had  bes 
visited  on  them  through  the  agency  of  that  offi^• 
The  family,  however,  of  this  much -abhorred  tyraat 
was  respected,  and  conveyed  to  the  Palaxao  fioromet. 
An  attempt  was  made  upon  the  hotel  of  the  viliurf 
commandant-general;  but  it  was  defended  by  eaiui«n 
until  the  night  of  the  22d,  when  it  wevaeoaled, 
after  which  the  troops  remained  nuMlea.oelj  of  ^ 
gates  of  the  city.     On  tho  momiiig  ef  Ibt  S3d,  t^ 
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people,  seconded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  attacked  the  gates ;  bnt  a  formidablu 
artillery  repulsed  them .  Nevertheless,  the  wall  s  were 
scaled  by  emissaries,  who  brought  the  intelligence 
that  Paria  and  Brescia  were  in  open  insurrection, 
aod  that  the  Archduke,  the  son  of  the  Viceroy,  had 
been  taken  prisoner.  By  means  of  little  balloons 
which  were  sent  away  from  the  battlements,  and 
vbich  fell  into  the  fields,  proclamations  were  spread, 
inciting  the  populace  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Milan 
to  take  arms,  and  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  city.  These 
proclamations — would  they  had  been  completely  at- 
tended to  ! — advised  the  public  to  destroy  all  the 
bridges  ou  the  roads  to  Verona,  Mantua,  and  other 
points,  in  order  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
oients  of  artillery,  and  impede  the  retreat  of  the 
Aastrians. 

At  length  the  gates  of  Tosa  and  Como  were  taken 
b^  the  armed  peasants ;  and  a  communication  with 
the  country  having  been  thus  opened  by  the  people, 
Jifarshal  Radetzsky  saw  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
continue  the  struggle,  and  retired  in  two  columns 
towards  Mantua.  Thus  ended  this  ever-memorable 
straggle,  in  which  an  almost  unarmed  crowd  defeated, 
after  an  engagement  of  a  few  days,  a  garrison  of  fif- 
teen thousand  men,  well  provided  with  artillery  and 
ammunition,  and  commanded  ^y  the  General  whose 
name  has  since  been  so  much  puffed  off  in  connection 
with  successes  to  which  the  imbecility  of  his  adver- 
sary in  great  part  contributed. 

It  is  impossible,  in  this  rapid  survey  of  events,  to 
go  into  all  the  details.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the 
whole  of  Lombardy  and  Venetia  was  ere  long  aroused, 
and  that  insurrectionary  movements  took  place,  M*ith 
tnore  or  less  success,  in  every  town.  Venice  was  one 
of  the  first  to  follow  the  example  of  Milan,  and  in  a 
Ter)'  few  days  had  expelled  her  garrison,  and  formed 
herself  provisionally  into  a  republic. 

A  new  character  now  appears  on  the  scene :  Charles 
Albert,  King  of  Piedmont,  whose  conduct  during  the 
whole  of  the  Italian  movement,  has  been  consistent 
with  his  preceding  life.  In  1820,  he  was  one  of 
the  Carbonari,  and  preached  and  encouraged  sedi- 
tion with  all  the  ardour  of  an  heir-apparent;  but  his 
nerves  failing  him  at  a  particular  moment,  be  basely 
deserted  those  whom  he  seduced  to  rebel,  and,  in  the 
words  of  Lord  Brougham,  allowed  them  to  be  sacri- 
tced  in  order  to  preserve  his  own  worthless  life.  In 
1823,  he  vent  on  an  opposite  tack,  and  actually  joined 
he  campaign  against  the  Spanish  Constitution,  and 
listinguished  himself  by  his  bigoted  legitimist  prin- 
iples.  Since  that  time,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
>nd  carried  on  the  unpleasant  form  of  absolute  mon- 
rchy,  nntil  the  Pope  compelled  him  to  grant  aeon- 
tittttion ;  when  suddenly,  seeing  there  was  plunder 
>  be  got,  he  became  what  is  called  a  liberal  king. 
le  was  not  long  in  making  up  his  mind.  As  soon 
s  he  heard  of  the  events  of  Milan,  he  saw  that  there 
as  no  time  to  be  lost.  He  knew  that  all  Italy 
ottld  declare  in  favour  of  Lombardy,  and  that  his 
rincipal  claim  to  gratitude  was  to  the  fact  of  his 
>ming  first  into  the  field.  So,  without  considering 
le  consequences  of  the  step  he  was  taking, he  rushed 
)fore  the  world  as  the  deliverer  of  Italy.  Ou  the 
Id  of  March,  Badetzsky  began  his  retreat ;  on  the 
'th,  the  Proriaional  Ghivemment  of  Milan  were  en- 
vois acv.— HO-  GLZXVIII. 


abled  to  announce  the  approach  of  the  Fielmontese 
army  as  •*  allies. " 

I  do  not  inten^l  to  enter  into  a  minute  account  of 
the  various  military  movements  that  followed.  The 
army  of  Charles  Albert  crossed  the  Tessino  in  seve- 
ral divisions,  and  tvdvanced  with  great  rapidity  as  far 
as  Lodi,  where  the  first  symptoms  of  irresolution 
appeared.  Meanwhile  Tuscany  sent  her  contingent 
of  troops,  and  then  Rome,  and  the  two  Duchies  of 
Parma  and  Modena,  which  had  both  thrown  off  the 
yoke,  and  at  length  Naples.  Even  to  this  day  no 
intelligible  explanation  has  been  given  why  Ra- 
detzsky  was  allowed  to  retreat  unmolested,  and 
establish  himself  on  the  double  line  of  the  Mincio  and 
the  Adige,  occupying  Mantua,  Leguan,  and  Verona 
in  such  a  way  that  he  could  not  ultimately  be  dis- 
lodged. Now  it  was  that  Europe  began  to  fear  that 
a  very  different  solution  would  take  place  from  that 
which  was  at  first  anticipated.  Had  Charles  Albert 
acted  up  to  the  emergency,  had  ho  not  been  a  king, 
he  would  have  kept  up  the  original  enthusiasm  of 
the  people — would  have  preserved  to  the  war  its  re- 
volutionary charzictcr,  and  have  prevented  by  rapid 
marches  the  obvious  manoeuvres  of  his  opponent. 
Up  to  this  point,  at  any  rate,  there  is  nothing  re- 
markably clever  in  the  conduct  of  Radetzsky.  He 
followed  the  course  of  conduct  previously  traced  out 
for  him  by  many  other  commanders.  Driven  from 
Milan,  he  fell  back  on  Mantua,  and  the  other  for- 
tresses prepared  for  the  very  emergency  that  had 
occurred.  To  effect  this,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but 
to  march  along  a  straight  road,  and  defend  himself 
from  the  attacks  of  the  country  people,  which,  ac- 
cordingly, were  the  tactics  he  adopted. 

Among  his  first  measures  was  to  declare  Verona 
in  a  state  of  siege ;  and  he  then  proceeded  to 
strengthen  his  position  in  various  ways,  waiting  the 
arrival  of  troops  from  the  Tyrol,  d:c.  He  very  soon 
succeeded  in  opening  the  country  in  his  rear ;  and 
all  the  insurrectionary  movements  in  the  principal 
parts  of  the  province  of  Venetia  were  soon  put  down. 
On  the  8th  of  April  took  place  the  first  serious  ac- 
tion between  the  Fiedmontese  and  Austrian  troops. 
This  was  at  Go'ito,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Mincio,  and  flanked  by  the  post  road  leading  to 
Mantua.  The  river  is  there  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge 
of  three  arches.  The  struggle,  therefore,  was  for 
the  passage  of  the  Mincio.  The  Fiedmontese  troops, 
led  by  General  Bava,  briskly  attacked  the  several 
points  occupied  by  the  enemy,  who  had  barricaded 
the  roads,  and  fortified  the  houses,  from  which  ho 
maintained  a  continued  fire  ;  but  all  these  obstacles 
were  overcome  by  the  gallantry  of  the  sharpshooters 
of  Novi,  who,  assisted  by  three  pieces  of  artillery, 
were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  column.  The  enemy 
was  dislodged,  and  forced  to  cross  the  river,  blowing 
up  the  bridge,  which  had  previously  been  mined  in 
his  retreat;  but  a  parapet  remaining  still  unbroken, 
the  riflemen  rushed  over,  obtained  possession  of  the 
Austrian  artillery,  and  thus  secured  the  passage  of 
the  Mincio. 

This  was  a  very  brilliant  little  affair,  and,  if  well 
followed  up,  might  have  been  the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  victories  that  would  have  led  to  the  utter 
expulsion  of  the  Austrians.  But  after  this  time  a 
great  mystery  hangs  over  the  conduct  of  Charles 
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Albert ;  the  war  was  oondaoted  with  feebleness  and 
iiTesolution.  Much  time  was  lost  in  the  taking  of 
Peschiera,  and  snspicion  that  treason  had  crept  into 
the  Piedmontese  camp  began  to  be  entertained.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  Charles  Albert,  instead  of  throw- 
ing himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  struggle,  was  un- 
willing to  push  Yigoronsly  on  for  a  riotory  which,  in 
his  conceit,  he  imagined  to  be  facile.  What  he  wanted 
was  the  promise  of  the  Iron  Crown.  All  his  professions 
of  disinterestedness  were  mere  empty  words.  He  would 
not  rely  on  the  gratitude  of  the  Milanese ;  he  doubted 
their  sincerity  and  his  own  worth.  Perhaps  he  felt 
that  he  had  no  real  claim  to  the  throne.  All  his 
thoughts  seemed  to  be  absorbed  by  fear  of  a  republic. 
He  prolonged  the  war,  therefore,  sacrificing  the  lives 
of  his  subjects  and  allies  in  useless  petty  contests,  in 
order  to  make  bis  utility  felt,  and  to  obtain  the  co- 
Toted  crown.  It  is  useless,  therefore,  to  go  into 
detail  about  his  miserable  military  manoBUTres,  by 
which  he  contriyed  to  break  the  spirit  of  his  own 
army  and  that  of  all  the  auxiliaries,  through  the 
months  of  April,  May,  and  June ;  at  the  end  of 
which  we  find  him  about  exactly  in  the  same  relatire 
position  with  the  Austrians,  the  only  difference  being, 
that  whilst  his  army  was  becoming  demoralised  and 
disheartened  erery  day,  that  of  his  opponent  was 
iaereasing  in  strength  and  courage.  I  shall  not  join 
in  the  extraragant  panegyrics  with  which  a  certain 
class  of  writers  are  always  ready  to  reward  success  of 
any  kind.  I  see  nothing  yery  remarkable  in  the  ma- 
nceuyres  or  policy  of  Radetzsky.  His  marches,  coun- 
ter-marches, diyersionsy  proclamations,  &c.,  exhibit 
BO  eyidence  of  any  yery  sublime  generalship,  or  di- 
plomatic talent.  He  was  weak  at  the  outset,  and 
he  waited  in  a  position  of  traditional  strength  until 
his  army,  by  means  of  repeated  reinforcements,  be- 
oame  yery  numerous,  and  then  he  prepared  to  act. 

Meantime,  as  I  have  said,  the  most  wretched  in- 
capacity, if  not  the  most  consummate  treachery,  was 
exhibited  on  the  other  side.  The  popular  enthusiasm 
was  suffered  to  evaporate,  and  it  evaporated  yery 
rapidly  when  once  it  became  evident  that  the  result 
of  the  struggle  was  likely  to  be  simply  the  transfer- 
ence of  Lombardy  from  an  emperor  to  a  king.  The 
reaction,  too,  was  triumphant  in  Naples,  where  a 
sanguinary  Bourbon  was  guilty  of  excesses  against 
the  liberal  party,  unparalleled  in  history,  except  by 
the  massaore  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Every^ing, 
therefore,  began  to  look  more  gloomy;  and  the 
Italian  patriots  understood  that  the  contest  must  end 
in  disappointment. 

Towards  the  end  of  June  we  find  the  army  of 
Charles  Albert,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Bss- 
chiera,  distributed  along  a  line  of  nearly  thirty  miles 
in  length,  of  which  the  right  extended  to  Mantua, 
and  the  left  to  Bivoli.  This  position  was  occupied 
for  a  long  time,  and  is  now  generally  admitted  to 
have  been  a  very  hazardous  one ;  but  Charles  Albert 
is  no  general,  nor  had  he  any  respectable  military 
officers  with  him,  at  least  any  to  whoso  counsels  he 
attended.  It  was  under  those  circumstances  that 
Austria  made  the  overtures  for  an  arrangement 
which  have  been  so  often  alluded  to,  and  which  might 
have  led  to  the  annexation  of  Lombardy  to  the 
crown  of  Piedmont,  whilst  Venice  remained  a  por- 
tion of  the  empire,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  dependency  of 


it,  with  the  bone  of  liberal  institntiens.   There  it  so 
doubt  that  only  one  reason  personal  to  Charles  Al- 
bert prevented  this  compromise  taking  place.    Sneh 
was  his  overweening  estimate  of  his  own  abititiet  as 
a  general,  that  he  imagined  himself  capable,  when- 
ever he  chose  to  arouse  himself,  of  driving  Radetisky 
out  of  Italy.     He  might,  however,  have  been  con- 
vinced of  the  absurdity  of  this  idea ;  but  Bueh  wsi 
still  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  espeeisU; 
of  the  Provisional  Government,  and  such  their  dU- 
trust  of  the  good  faith  of  Austria,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  come  to  any  understanding.    Venetia, 
moreover,  would  not  listen  to  any  terms  by  which 
she  was  to  remain  under  any  shape  connected  with 
her  hated  oppressors ;  and  yet,  unfortunately  for  her, 
she  had  not  been  able  to  effect  any  stand,  ezoeft 
under  cover  of  the  lagoons  of  her  capital.    The  resf 
son  of  this  is  to  be  sought  in  the  indeeision  sod 
half-measures  which  followed  the  appearance  of  flu 
Piedmontese  pretender  upon  the  scene.    The  repnh- 
lic  had  at  first  been  proclaimed,  and  a  hearty  appeil 
was  made  to  the  feeling  of  liberty  and  nationslitj; 
but  compromise  destroys  enthusiasm,  and  the  sUte 
of  uncertainty  which  first  obtained,  and  then  the 
election  of  Charles  Albert  to  the  crown— or  rstbo, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  his  assnmpUon  of  it— were 
fatsi  to  the  cause. 

The  same  circumstance  partly  explains  the  defec- 
tion of  Naples  and  Borne,  and  the  lukewann  sopport 
afforded  by  Tuscany.  As  soon  as  it  became  a  qoei- 
tion  of  princely  dominion,  it  was  natural  that  s  jea- 
lousy should  be  excited  against  a  man  who  not  onl; 
was  endeavouring  openly  to  annex  large  provi&cei 
to  his  kingdom,  but  who  allowed  his  flattoms  tn 
dengnate  him  as  King  of  Italy. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  July  there  was  a  gnaX 
deal  of  blustering  talk  in  Charles  Albert's  eamp  abeot 
various  manoeuvres  that  were  to  be  effeeted.  Some- 
times the  Adige  was  to  be  forced ;  sometimes  a  grud 
detour  was  to  be  made  byway  of  Ferrara;  but  nMoi 
was  really  carried  out  but  the  blockade  of  Maatna. 
This  last  operation  was  considered  by  all  military  on 
as  very  inopportune.  The  yieinity  of  the  lake  v  m 
pestilential  in  summer,  that  few  persons  nosecos- 
tomed  to  the  air  escape  a  fever.  Of  Uie  eight  tho«- 
sand  men  which  composed  the  garrison,  a  great  pf** 
portionwere  constantly  in  the  hospital, even  althoegk 
they  were  relieved  fit>m  Vienna  every  fMnighi  !■ 
like  manner  the  borders  of  the  lake  and  the  r)e^ 
grounds  are  exposed  to  pestilential  wapoors,  to  wbicb 
many  of  the  Piedmontese  fell  victims. 

Meanwhile  Radetssky  was  ooncentrating  his  fond 
at  Verona^  preparatory  to  the  engagement  which  aS 
foresaw  most,  sooner  or  later,  come  otL  Chstltf 
Albert,  however,  did  not  understand  that  dssg* 
was  to  be  apprehended  in  that  qnarter,  bet  seemci 
entirely  occupied  with  the  investmeBt  of  Msata^ 
He  was  entirely  deceived  by  some  cleT6rdivenD«e  ^ 
the  Austrians ;  and  a  little  victory  gained  by  6» 
neral  Bava  over  three  or  four  thousand  ef  the  eeevv 
at  Govemolo,  near  the  jnnetion  of  the  Miaeio  ^^ 
the  Po,  seems  to  have  exalted  hie  hopes,  and  to  hsn 
invigorated  the  whole  army.  The  waloe  ef  tUi 
affair  consisted  in  its  depmii^  the  AttsArisBS  of  tht 
only  psssage  they  still  eoiBBaiided  cb  the  Lo«v 
Minek),  and,  snpposuig  the  FieteiMiiNeepi>atiMi 
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to  ]uT«  been  well  eondoeted  along  tiheir  own  line, 
▼onld  have  led  to  nsefol  results.  Bat  what  ooald  be 
expected  of  a  general  who»  disregarding  an  immense 
accomoiation  of  forces  on  the  left  of  his  extended 
and  weakened  line,  insanely  conoentrated  all  his 
itreogth  on  the  siege  of  an  impregnable  place  on  his 
right  The  lines  of  RiToIi  were  not  defended  by 
sboTe  three  thousand  troops,  and  those  of  Somma 
Compagna,  extending  from  Bassolongo  on  the  Upper 
Adige  to  Vallegio  on  the  Minoio,  by  not  more  than 
fire  thousand.  Charles  Albert,  with  his  main  body 
of  twenty-fire  thousand  men,  was  between  Villa 
Franca  and  Goito.  AU  eyee  were  directed  to  the 
sooth :  report  spoke  of  the  Austrians  being  in  force 
at  Oiliglia,  on  the  Po,  and  in  advance  of  Leguano ; 
and  against  those  imaginary  troopn  did  our  consum- 
mate Piedmontese  prepare  to  act,  whilst  a  storm  was 
^thering  over  him  from  Montebaldo  and  Verona. 

On  the22d  of  July,  matters  began  to  look  serious. 
News  came  to  Albert's  head-quarters  that  the  Aus- 
trians had  been  quietly  passing  the  Upper  Adige,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Montebaldo  or  great  mountain  which 
overlooks  Rivoli,  and  is  guard  or  giant  of  the  river ; 
and  had  already  descended  on  La  Corona,  driving 
before  them  the  few  Fiedmontese  that  were  stationed 
there.     The  enemy  amounted  to  eight  thousand  men, 
whilst  there  were  not  more  than  one  thousand  to 
oppotiB  them.     On  the  next  morning,  Sunday,  the 
Aastrians  poabed  on  from  La  Corona,  and,  after  en- 
countering a  rigorous  resistance,  carried  the  plateau 
and  all  the  lines  of  Riroli;  the  Fiedmontese,  in  num- 
ber as  I  hare  said  about  three  thousand,  falling 
back  in  tolerable  order,  though  obliged  to  abandon 
two  piecee  of  artillery,  at  Sondra,  a  few  miles  in  the 
rear,  where   the  head-quarters  of  General  Linnas 
had  been  established. 

In  the  meantime,  an  Austrian  force,  twenty-fire 
thousand  strong,  under  the  conunand  of  Greneral 
Aspre,  marched  out  of  Verona,  and  by  the  sereral 
roads  leading  along  the  right  bai^  of  the  Adige,  and 
by  the  Strada  Beali,  or  high  road,  between  Peschiera 
and  Verona,  made  a  tremendous  assault  in  front  on 
Sona,  Somma  Campagna,  U  Bosco,  and  on  all  the 
iieights  extending  from  Bussolongo  to  the  Mincio. 
The  result  waa  to  hare  been  foreseen.  The  Italians, 
insisting  of  tbe  regiment  of  Pignarol,  of  a  part  of 
hat  of  Saroy,  of  some  Tuscan  regulars,  Modenese 
'olunteersy  and  Milanese  leries,  in  all  not  exceeding 
ive  thousfluid,  made  a  noble  defence,  and,  it  is  said, 
>ut  three  tbousand  of  the  enemy  hora  de  cwnbat; 
at  the  force  opposed  to  them  was  orerwhelming, 
od  they  retired,  some  to  Peschiera,  some  across  the 
[incio.  What  was  at  first  only  a  retreat  soon  be- 
ame  a  ront,  suid  the  dirision  in  a  great  measure 
Ispersed. 

By  Sunday  night,  the  rietorious  Austrians  corered 
le  whole  line  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Mincio,  down 
a  hill  called  Monte  Vento,  two  miles  from  Val- 
po^  and  their  ridettes  were  even  pushed  to  within 
ilf<a-miie  of  that  place ;  having  thus  regained  the 
tiole  of  the  territory  from  the  foot  of  the  Monte- 
Jdo,  between  the  Upper  Adige  and  the  Lago  di 
arda,  and  all  the  heights  between  the  Upper  Adige 
d  the  Mincio^  from  Bussolongo  to  Vallegio. 
On  Monday  morning,  the  Austrians  attempted  to 
^SB  the  Minoio  at  Monsambano,  and  to  throw  a 


bridge  orer  it  at  Salionze,  about  three  miles  to  the 
south  of  Peschiera.  The  passes  were  gallantly  de- 
fended by  the  Fiedmontese,  who  had  fallen  back 
from  Londra ;  but  after  some  hoars,  both  places 
were  forced,  and  the  Aastrians  once  more  obtained 
free  passage  into  the  plains  of  Lombardy. 

But  where  was  Charles  Albert  ?  Where  was  the 
hero  who  by  his  prowess  was  to  rescue  Italy  from 
centuries  of  ^oppression  ?  What  was  he  doing  ? 
What  was  he  thinking  about  ?  £ren  to  this  hour 
no  one  can  renture  distinctly  to  answer  all  these  ques- 
tions. The  King  of  Fiedmont  remained  at  Marmi*" 
rola,  gaping  with  twenty-four  thousand  mouths,  aa 
it  has  been  expressed,  at  the  motions  of  his  rigorous 
antagonist 

The  position  of  the  Italian  cause  was  thus  in  two 
or  three  days  rendered  extremely  perilous.  The 
greatest  alarm  spread  orer  Lombardy.  Already  did 
Austrian  caralry  begin  to  appear  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Mincio.  Howerer,  Charles  Albert  at  length 
roused  himself  firom  his  torpor,  and  began  collecting 
his  troops  at  Villa  Franca.  On  Tuesday  he  had  got 
nearly  thirty  thousand  men  together,  and  on  theeren- 
ing  of  that  day  an  adrance  was  made  in  good  order, 
against  the  line  of  hills  before  mentioned,  between 
Vallegio  and  Bussolongo.  The  battle  that  took  place 
the  next  day  bears  the  name  of  Somma  Campagna, 
where  the  centre  of  the  Austrian  force  was  estab- 
lished, whilst  their  right  stretched  to  Custoza,  and 
their  left  to  Sona.  The  Fiedmontese,  early  in  the 
morning,  adranced  with  great  courage  under  a  heary 
fire  of  artillery,  and  succeeded  by  their  first  charge 
in  driving  the  enemy  back  from  their  posts.  New 
reinforcements,  howerer,  coming  up,  turned  the  scale, 
and  the  Fiedmontese  were  in  their  turn  compelled  to 
retire.  By  no  means  undaunted,  howerer,  they  re- 
formed at  the  foot  of  the  heights,  and,  a  second  time 
adrancing,  once  more  succeeded  by  their  impetuosity 
in  carrying  ererything  before  them.  Still  increasing 
forces,  howerer,  were  brought  up  to  their  encounter, 
and  the  battle  hung  for  some  time  in  suspense.  The 
troops  had  now  fought  from  fire  in  the  morning  to 
fire  in  the  erening — ^twelre  hours;  and  as  usual  in  this 
army,which  had  nothing  military  but  the  indomitable 
courage  of  its  soldiers,  were  left  without  refreshment. 
No  care,  moreorer,  had  been  taken  to  provide  a  re« 
serre ;  whilst,  at  this  rery  moment,  Radetzsky  arrived 
from  Verona  at  the  head  of  nearly  twenty  thousand 
men,  and  falling  with  these  fresh  troops  on  the  flanka 
of  the  exhausted  Sardinians,  whilst  Aspre  renewed 
his  attack  in  front,  succeeded  in  gaining  a  complete 
victory.  This  was  the  first  pitched  battle  which 
Charles  Albert  erer  fought,  and  I  hare  no  doubt  he 
at  once  lost  all  desire  to  play  such  a  game  again. 
From  first  to  last  he  displayed  the  most  total  inca- 
pacity, and  seems  to  hare  thought  that  the  only  duty 
of  a  general  was  to  tell  his  soldiers  to  fight,  and  to 
look  on,  waiting  to  be  saluted  as  rictor.  Certainly 
the  troops  under  his  orders  behared  well.  The  ca- 
ralry regiment  of  Norara  throe  times  broke  the 
Austrian  battalions  formed  in  square;  and  the 
regiment  of  Fignarol  charged  fire  times  with  the 
bayonet. 

Howerer,  the  Fiedmontese  were  beaten,  and  com- 
pelled to  retreat  on  Villa  Franca,  a  place  quite  open 
to  the  plain,  and  indefonsible.     At  the  first  bieak  of 
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day,  a  farther  retrograde  moyement  was  ordered,  and 
Charlefl  Albert  crossed  the  Minoio  to  Go'ito,  accom- 
panied by  his  dejected  followers.  A  general  retreat 
seems  now  first  to  have  been  thought  of.  On  eyery 
side  the  Sardinians  were  beaten  back.  Another  en- 
gagement took  place  at  Gkiito,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
Sardinian  army  were  falling  back  upon  Cremona, 
abandoning  the  former  line  of  the  Mincio,  which  was 
£oon  occupied  by  the  Austrians  at  all  points. 

There  hare  been  two  explanations  suggested  of 
Charles  Albert's  conduct  throughout  this  affair — in- 
capacity and  treachery.  I  am  inclined  to  think  there 
was  something  of  both.  Wretched  as  a  general  he 
no  doubt  was ;  but  even  the  greatest  individual  im- 
becility on  his  part  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  explain 
his  sudden  and  complete  discomfiture.  I  believe 
myself  that,  with  true  royal  sincerity,  he  had  re- 
jected the  overtures  of  Austria  in  public,  and  was 
carrying  on  private  negotiations  on  his  own  account. 
Even  if  no  direct  treason  was  contemplated,  the 
hopes  these  engendered,  the  threats  of  Marshal  Ra- 
detzsky,  the  fears  entertained  of  the  ultra-liberal 
Sardinians,  of  the  people  of  Lombardy,  must  have 
exerted  a  considerable  influence  in  paralysing  the 
little  energy  which  Charles  Albert  possessed. 

At  the  beginning  of  July,  this  King  was  said  to 
have  had  an  army  of  eighty  thousand  men.  The  corps 
with  which  he  marched  froifi  the  Mincio  to  the  Oglio 
scarcely  amounted  to  twenty  thousand.  Of  the  re- 
maining sixty  thousand,  fifteen  thousand  were  in 
the  hospital  before  the  battle  of  Somma  Campagna; 
six  thousand  were  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pri- 
soners, during  the  battle ;  twenty  thousand  were  dis- 
persed in  various  directions  in  half  battalions  ;  &Ye 
thousand  Modenese  and  others  had  deliberately  de- 
serted ;  and  above  ten  thousand  had  dispersed  and 
straggled  out  of  Lombardy,  either  across  the  Po  or 
the  Tessino. 

The  Piedmontese  troops,  had  they  been  in  a  proper 
condition,  and  under  the  direction  of  one  of  those  con- 
ffummate  commanders  with  whom  numbers  scarcely 
fbrm  a  necessary  element  of  success,  might  still  have 
done  wonders.  Frederick  the  Great  or  Charles  the 
Twelfth  would  have  perhaps  retrieved  their  fortunes 
with  them ;  but  Charles  Albert !  Why,  all  the  poor 
creature  thought  of  at  that  juncture  was  to  get  safely, 
as  soon  as  possible,  back  to  his  own  dominions,  leav- 
ing Lombardy  to  its  fate.  Still,  however,  assuming 
the  airs  of  a  military  man,  he  had  the  presumption 
to  propose  an  armistice,  each  army  to  retain  its  posi- 
tion. Marshal  Radetzsky  replied  by  saying  that  he 
would  agree  to  an  armistice  if  the  Milanese  forts  were 
evacuated,  and  the  principal  fortresses  of  Piedmont, 
including  Alessandria,  placed  in  his  Viands.  Even 
Charles  Albert  could  not  consent  to  this,  and  he 
published  a  proclamation,  dated  Bozzolo,  2dth  July, 
taking  great  credit  to  himself  for  the  circumstance. 
In  this  document  the  delusion  is  still  kept  up  about 
the  "sacred  cause  of  Italian  independence;"  al- 
though the  necessity  is  acknowledged  of  *<  leaving 
Lombardy  exposed  to  barbarian  incursions."  I  am 
persuaded,  however,  that  the  Sardinian  fox  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  so  easily  rebuffed ;  and  that  those 
disgraceful  secret  negotiations  were  immediately  be- 
gun which  ended  in  the  capitulation  of  Milan,  and 
the  abandonment  of  its   people,  by  that  traitor 


monarch  who  had  vowed  he  would  never  lay  donn 
his  sword  until  he  had  achieved  their  liberties. 

From  Bozzolo,  a  small  place  between  the  Oglio 
and  the  Po,  Charles  Albert  retreated  to  Gremons^ 
where  he  arrived  on  the  29th  of  July.  The  Aai* 
trians  kept  close  upon  his  heels,  and  had  fioon 
passed  the  Oglio.  That  river  wsu  unusually  lev,  in 
consequence  of  the  dry  weather ;  though  large  u 
the  Mincio,  it  is  not  so  rapid,  and  is  fordable  in  lum- 
mer  at  several  places. 

On  the  morning  of  the  SOth,  a  strong  body  of  the 
enemy  approached  Cremona,  and  a  smart  foiillade 
took  place ;  but  the  main  body  was  not  waited  for, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  night  the  retreat,  or  rather 
flight,  was  resumed ;  and  the  next  day  the  head- 
quarters were  at  Codogno,  between  Cremooa  and 
Lodi.  The  Piedmontese  army  was  now  suffering  se- 
verely from  privations  of  every  kind.  It  scareely  ap- 
pears to  have  had  any  commissariat  Bulletioi, 
moreover,  had  been  published  at  Milan,  announcmg 
the  capture  of  fifty-seven  pieces  of  artillery  aadasTen 
thousand  prisoners  ;  and,  consequently,  no  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  receive  a  beaten  army.  The 
line  of  march  was  deserted,  the  municipality  had 
no  depots  of  bread  or  wine ;  and,  to  complete  the 
whole  disaster,  the  waggoners  and  drivers  of  the 
forage  carts  escaped  with  their  horses.  £?e&  al 
Cremona,  a  large  and  wealthy  city,  nothing  was  to 
be  procured ;  and,  during  their  halt  there,  the  troops 
were  once  more  without  food,  because  no  horses  veie 
obtainable  to  take  it  to  the  camp : — 

"  Never,**  says  an  eye-witness,  •*  was  there  such  a  combinaLca 
of  ignorance,  indolence,  and  presumption.  There  are  tome  bei 
to  whom,  if  yon  give  millions,  they  will  aqoander  then  in  ajfw; 
and  who,  having  every  element  of  snixsess  in  their  haada,  are  om- 
whelmed  with  ruin,  because  they  are  too  improvident  to  tal(e  tae 
commonest  precaution.  I  repeat  it  again  and  again,  that  the  srzj 
has  not  been  beaten  in  any  combat  by  the  enemy,  and  that  its  ptt- 
sent  deplorable  position  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  vaat  U  t 
sonnd  military  command,  and  the  organization  of  a  good  eaasat' 
sariat;* 

In  the  meantime  the  negotiations  were  proceed- 
ing between  Marshal  Radetzsky  and  King  Charks 
Albert;  but  the  latjter  was  not  content  with  eoe 
string  to  his  bow.  Even  whilst  betraying  his  allia 
to  Austria  on  the  one  hand,  he  was  soliciting  asni- 
tance  from  France  on  the  other.  It  is  now  an  his- 
torical fact  that  this  perfidious  prince  intermptc^ 
his  negotiations  with  the  enemy  only  to  sigD  asd 
enforce  with  argument  a  supplication  for  the  aid  «f 
sixty  thousand  men  from  over  the  Alps. 

At  Codogno,  Mr.  Abercrombie,  English  Miniet'T 
at  the  Court  of  Turin,  joined  the  army,  and  after 
having  had  an  interview  with  the  wretched  Kisf- 
General,  passed  on  to  the  camp  of  Radetssky.  Us 
object  was  to  effect  an  armistice,  and,  if  possible,  mt« 
Milan ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  found  ^ 
Austrians  at  all  willing  to  assent  to  any  arrange- 
ment. It  was  natural  that,  in  the  pride  of  victofy, 
with  a  demoralised,  and  retxeating»  and  daily  dimi- 
nishing army  before  them,  they  ahoold  be  very  ex- 
acting. Marshal  Radetzsky,  moreover,  had  threat- 
ened  the  Milanese,  when  he  was  repulsed  by  them, 
that  he  would  return  and  dictate  terms  within  their 
walls ;  and  now  that  he  was  near  the  anexpecttd 
fulfilment  of  his  threat,  it  was  not  to  be  wappoaeA 
that  he  would,  on  light  grounds,  agree  to  a  i 
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of  hostilities.  No  doubt  there  was  an  arrangement 
between  him  and  the  fagitire  King ;  but  still  appear- 
anees  wen  kept  np,  although  it  soon  became  evident 
that  the  retirement  beyond  the  Tessino  had  been 
irrevoeably  determined  on. 

Many  excuses  have  been  put  forward  to  justify  this 
precipitate  abandonment  of  the  Italian  cause  ;  and 
even  an  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  partisans  of 
Piedmont  to  maintain  that  the  Milanese  deserved 
their  fete,  that  they  had  not  acted  up  to  their  pro- 
mise, and  had,  in  fact,  reposed  too  confidently  on 
their  allies,  whom  they  left  to  shift  for  themselves, 
without  even  supplying  them  with  proper  provisions. 
But  wo  have  seen  that  the  supreme  direction  of  all 
arrangemento  had  been  delegated  to  Charles  Albert 
by  the  Provisional  Government,  and  that  it  was  to 
his  carelessness  and  imprudence  that  the  sufferings 
of  the  army  were  attributable.     It  is  true  that  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  had  in  a  great  measure 
diminished.     This  was  not  surprising.     They  rose 
for  a  Republic,  and  they  got  a  Monarchy.     They 
Mked  for  Liberty,  and  they  got  a  King ;  and  what  a 
King  I     One  who  began  his  life  with  the  grossest 
dishonesty — one  who  has  trimmed  his  sails,  and  spread 
them  to  every  wind — by  turns  a  tyrant  and  a  re- 
former—who has  alternately  fought  for  liberty  and 
for  despotism,  but  whose  secret  thought  was  always 
*>me  paltry   personal  aggrandizement  —  who  was 
pushed  by  fear  and  dragged  by  cupidity  into  this 
last  contest — who  has  hesitated,  shuffled,  prevari- 
cated throughout  its  whole  continuance,  not  to  speak 
of  some  mysterious  and  suspicious  passages  upon 
which  time  may  throw  its  detective  light.    Surely 
there  is  in  all  these  circumstances  a  very  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  gradual  decrease  and  ultimate 
extinction  of  that  popular  excitement,  which  at  the 
outset  made  even  Republicans  and  Democrats  toss 
up  their  caps,  and  cry  Viva  Carlo  Alberto  ! 

Meanwhile,  the  greatest  fear  prevailed  at  Milan, 
»here,  howerer,  there  does  not  anpear  to  have  been 
any  diminution  of  the  anti-Austrian  feeling.  Pre- 
parations were  hastily  made  for  a  defence.  The 
ipace  comprised  between  the  gate  Tenagha  and 
the  gate  Vercellina  was  confided  to  General 
ilntonini ;  the  second  section  was  entrusted  to 
Lientenant-Colonel  Francescini,  who  established  his 
^•^ad-quartera  on  the  square  of  St.  Alexander;  and 
he  third  section  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
-lieutenant- Colonel  Arduino,  with  his  head-quarters 
t  St.  Simpliciano.  A  detachment  of  the  battalion 
f  sappers^  commanded  by  a  captain,  with  a  tem- 
orary  hospital,  was  attached  to  each  division.  All 
lese  preparations,  however,  which  were  made  to 
ssist  Charles  Albert  in  case  he  decided  on  making 
last  stand  against  Radetzsky  beneath  the  walls  of 
lilan,  or  the  scene  of  the  heroic  exploits  of  a  few 
larmed  citizens,  were  rendered  of  no  avail  by  the 
bseqaent  dastardly  retreat  of  the  arch- traitor.  It 
a  significant  circumstance  that,  when  the  Lom- 
rds  destroyed  the  bridge  over  the  Adda,  at  Lodl, 
any  principal  persons  in  the  Piedmontese  army 
^approved  and  opposed  this  step ! 
It  was  ostensibly  in  consequence  of  Marshal  Ra- 
tzsky's  final  refusal  to  grant  an  armistice  on  the 
«rces8ion  of  Mr.  Aberorombie,  that  Charles  Albert 
^nniaed  91^  tjNtadaiiiiig  tjh^  Im  of  the  Add»)  «nd 


falling  back  upon  Milan  itself.  As  soon  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  conference  became  known,  the  order  to 
march  was  given,  and  the  road  to  Milan  was  soon 
covered  by  the  long  train  of  artillery,  cavalry,  in- 
fantry, and  luggage.  The  King  and  his  sons  ran 
away  from  Lodi  at  night,  and,  on  arriving  at  Milan, 
put  up  in  a  small  house  outside  the  Porta  Bomana. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  by  this  time  his  troops  had 
joined  him  to  the  number  of  between  forty  and  fifty 
thousand ;  and  every  one  who  knew  the  capabilities 
of  the  army  expected  a  vigorous  stand  to  be  made  at 
Milan.  But  no  real  design  of  making  such  a  stand 
existed.  Between  Goita  and  the  Porta  Romana 
the  fate  of  Lombardy  had  been  decided  otherwise 
than  by  arms. 

It  is  worth  while  reproducing  tho  proclamation  of 
Marsh al^Radetzsky  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lombardy, 
dated  Vallegio,  27th  July  :-« 

*•  I  have  arrived,"  lays  he,  "  on  the  Lombard  territory,  at  the 
head  of  my  valiant  and  victorioni  army,  to  deliver  you  from  a  tyr- 
rannical  and  revolutionary  dominion.  Yielding  to  perfidious  insi- 
nuations, many  amongst  you  have  forgotten  their  duty  to  their  le- 
gitimate sovereign.  Return  to  your  duty  of  sulijects,  under  the 
protecting  sceptre  of  the  Emperor  and  King.  I  offer  yon  my  hand 
for  the  purpose  of  a  sincere  conciliation.  Lombards,  listen  to  my 
benevolent  advice !  Keceive  with  confidence  my  valiant  troops  I 
They  will  guarantee  the  most  complete  security  of  penon  and  pro- 
perty to  all  peaceable  citizens ;  but  martial  law  shall  be  applied  in 
all  its  severity  to  those  who  close  their  ears  to  my  exhortations. 
You  have  your  choice ;  I  hold  it  my  duty  to  fUlfll  my  promise." 

It  is  really  sickening  to  trace  the  further  progress 
of  Charles  Albert*s  retreat.  After  staying  some  time 
at  Milan,  and  idly  or  rather  hypocritically  boasting 
that  he  would  hazard  a  battle  under  its  walls,  he 
again  broke  his  word,  and  set  off  on  6th  August,  on 
his  return  to  his  own  dominions.  In  all  history 
there  is  perhaps  no  instance  of  worse  treachery  than 
this.  •  The  city  was  not  prepared  for  defence  ;  but 
the  moment  Charles  Albert  promised  to  give  battle 
before  its  walls,  barricades  were  raised,  the  tocsin 
was  sounded,  and  an  immense  sacrifice  of  property 
was  made  by  the  burning  of  all  the  houses  of  the 
suburbs,  near  the  Porta  Homana ;  which  was  the 
origin,  no  doubt,  of  the  report  that  attributed  to  the 
people  of  Milan  a  repetition  of  the  desperate  policy 
of  Moscow.  The  King,  however,  seemed  to  have  no 
other  object  than  wantonly  to  compromise  the  Mi- 
lanese; for,  whilst  ho  was  allowing  all  this  to  be 
done  before  his  eyes,  and  encouraging  it  too,  he  was 
negotiating  his  final  convention  with  the  triumphant 
Radetzsky,  who,  welf  knowing  that  he  was  to  have  it 
all  his  own  way,  leisurely  drew  nigh.  It  was  not 
until  the  very  day  on  which  the  royal  traitor  had 
agreed  to  slink  away  that  the  arrangement  became 
known.  As  was  natural,  there  was  an  explosion  of 
resentment  and  terror  among  the  Milanese,  who  as* 
sembled  tumultuously  round  the  palace,  where  the 
caitiff  King  had  taken  up  his  abode,  and  loudly  up- 
braiding him  with  his  treachery,  threatened  to  prevent 
his  departure.  All  the  accounts  given  of  this  incident 
are  contradictory ;  and  probably  the  true  statement 
has  not  yet  been  made.  Certain  it  is  that  some  dis- 
play of  force  was  necessary  to  enable  Charles  Albert 
to  cs(;ape  before  daylight  on  the  6th,  from  his  indig- 
uant  dupes,  and  hurry  back  to  hide  his  shame  and 
guilt  within  his  own  territories. 
The  tTAQsition  from  S^rd^i^  to  Austrisji  rule 
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was  rapidly  effected^  It  being  Sunday,  all  the  shops 
were  closed^  and  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled 
that  the  city  presented  a  dismal  and  melancholy  ap- 
pearance. The  windows  of  the  Corso  were  not,  as 
Qsual,  crowded,  and  the  long  array  of  artillery,  dra- 
goons, hussars,  lancers,  and  infantry,  defiled  through 
it  in  solemn  silence.  At  an  early  hour,  the  princi- 
pal gates  were  occupied ;  but  it  was  not  until  late 
in  the  afternoon  that  the  whole  Austrian  army  made 
their  triumphant  entry.  Before  nightfall,  all  military 
precautions  were  taken;  and  on  the  next  day  the 
state  of  siege  was  declared,  and  Prince  Schwarzen- 
berg  declared  Goremor  of  the  city.  Several  persons, 
accused,  perhaps  falsely,  of  designing  to  rouse  the 
people,  have  since  been  condemned  to  death,  and  shot. 

Two  or  three  days  afterwards,  an  armistice  of 
forty  days  was  published  between  the  Sardinians  and 
Austrians.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  its  terms 
at  least  had  been  agreed  upon  before  the  retreat  be- 
gan. It  restored  the  status  quo  ante  btUum,  and  pro- 
vided, not  only  for  the  evacuation  and  surrender  of 
Peschiera  and  Placentia,  but  of  Venice  also.  The 
latter  part  of  the  arrangement  it  was  not,  however, 
easy  completely  to  effect ;  and  the  city  of  Venice  still 
holds  out,  having  declared  itself  a  republic — that  is, 
having  returned  to  the  position  in  which  it  was  before 
it  trusted  to  the  illusory  promises  of  Charles  Albert, 
and  consented  to  renew  its  own  particular  predilec- 
tions, in  order  to  gain  the  national  object  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  foreigners  from  the  Italian  soil. 

On  every  other  point,  things  rapidly  returned  to 
their  old  state.  Parma  and  Modena  again  adopted 
the  Austrian  system,  and  General  Welden  even  made 
an  incursion  into  the  legations,  and  temporarily  oc- 
cupied Bologna.  The  inhabitants,  however,  rose 
against  him,  constructed  barricades,  and  expelled 
him.  A  subsequent  arrangement  prevented  him 
from  renewing  his  attempts  on  the  Roman  States, 
and  a  general  cessation  of  important  movements  took 
place.  Several  free  corps,  however,  held  out  for 
some  time  in  various  parts  of  Lombardy ;  but  these 
were  at  length  compelled  to  yield  to  superior  num 
bers,  and  retire  over  the  firontier;  so  that  Marshal 
Badetzsky  may  be  said  to  have  entirely  regained  the 
provinces  of  Upper  Italy  before  the  well-known 
offer  of  mediation,  to  which  we  are  now  coining, 
reached  the  Court  of  Austria. 

It  is  useless  to  speculate  largely  on  the  motives 
which  induced  France  and  England  to  offer  their 
mediation  to  Austria  and  Sardinia.  They  may  be 
brfefly  summed  up  in  the  desire  to  maintain  the  peace 
of  the  world.  Charles  Albert  at  once  accepted ;  but 
Austria  was  very  dilatory,  and  docs  not  seem,  after 
all,  to  have  consented  to  treat  on  the  basis  proposed 
by  the  two  powers.  We  shall  not  have  to  wMt  long 
now  for  the  result  of  the  negotiations,  which  will  no 
doubt  end  in  some  heartless  compromise. 

We  must  remark  that,  during  the  continuance  of 
the  armistice,  Charles  Albert  made  every  prepara- 
tion as  if  he  was  about  to  renew  the  war  at  its  ter- 
mination. But  this  was  in  order,  first,  to  throw  dust 
into  the  eyes  of  the  liberal  portion  of  his  subjects ; 
second,  that  he  might  have  means  of  repression  at 
hand,  in  case  a  movement  were  to  take  place  of  his 
own  subjects  against  himself. 

A  new  Hin^try  was  formed  ftt  Turin;  wider  the 


direction  of  the  Marquis  di  Lostegno,  s  partiun  of 
the  war  ;  and  several  generals  and  ofioen  to  ¥^om 
the  recent  disasters  were  attributed,  lo  ordsrto  lare 
the  reputation  of  the  King,  were  removed.    A  wn 
levy  brought  a  great  number  of  fresh  troops  under 
the  standard  ;  and  several  Lombard  corps  thit  had 
retired  with  the  Piedmontese,  consented  to  \»  en- 
rolled.     But  I  think  it  evident  that,  in  spits  of 
Charles  Albert's  affected  resumption  of  vsililLe  in- 
tentions,   he    really  and  truly  has  been  iiuthfbl 
once  in  his  life ;  that  he  has  carried  ont  the  seent 
convention  of  Go\*to,  and  is  only  waiting  an  opportu- 
nity to  return  to  the  Austrian  system,  to  destrojtbe 
constitution  that  has  been  wrung  from  lum,  snd 
sink  down  once  more  to  the  level  of  a  petty  tyraiit 
His  proximity  to  France,  and  the  popular  fceting  of 
Savoy  and  Piedmont,  wiU  alone  prevent  him  from 
adopting  this  line  of  conduct.    Whatever  he  does  in 
future  that  may  wear  the  appearance  of  digsitj  asd 
vigour,  must  be  attributed  to  the  pressure  from  with- 
out.    He  will  do  nothing  of  his  own  aecord  but  vh&i 
is  weak  and  treacherous.     A  great  portion  of  his 
people  feel  this  ;  and  the  democratic  party  especisUy 
would  throw  off  his  yoke,  if  they  were  able.    Tb« 
conduct  of  the  city  of  Genoa  is  expressive.    As  soos 
as  they  heard  of  the  disgraeefni  flight  of  Chute 
Albert,  they  began  to  demolish  the  fi»rts,  built  aot 
for  defence  against  an  enemy,  but  in  order  to  com- 
mand the  town,  and  which  tiiey  feared  might  bt 
occupied  by  Austrian  or  Sardinian  troops.   An  order 
arrived  from  Charles  Albert,  forbidding  this  prectn- 
tion,  upon  which  the  whole  population  turned  oot, 
and  at  once  levelled  the  obnozions  fottresaet  to  the 
ground.    There  have  been  several  enmUti  since  it 
Qenoa,  which  is  quite  democratic ;   and  the  sgests 
of  tyranny  have  been  obliged  to  give  way.    The  oc- 
casion of  the  disturbance  was  the  arrest  and  exile  o^ 
M.  Boni,  a  Venetian  republican,  by  the  Sardiniaa 
police.     M.  Boni  has  been  recalled,  to  appease  tL*^ 
people,  who  are  exceedingly  disgusted  with  Ghatie* 
Albert,  and  are  thought  to  be  disposed  to  hfta 
themselves  entirely  from  him. 

Very  nearly  at  the  same  time,  there  was  a  dwc 
cratic  outburst  at  another  sea^port  town,  wodj, 
Leghorn.  This  was  in  eonsequenee  of  an  aihitrtn 
order  being  issued,  to  the  effect  that  not  oiore  tbas 
three  persons  could  remain  grouped  together  is  the 
streets.  The  issuing  of  this  order  proves  that  Ue- 
pold  is  a  tyrant  at  heart,  howerer  popular  henuj 
have  affected  to  be,  when  inflaeneed  by  the  f^^ 
consequences.  He  never  lent  a  hearty  co-op«»t»** 
to  Lombardy  in  the  late  war;  and  although  this  hu 
been  partly  explained  by  the  fact  of  Charles  Albert* 
ambitious  views,  yet  he  cannot  escape  the  fanpataiiM 
of  bad  faith.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  the  proziiEit: 
of  the  Austrians  seemed  to  promise  him  impnnitv.  ^ 
returned  to  his  arbitrary  system,  which,  ho««^. 
was  not  stomached  by  the  Leghoniese,  who  tore  dtf« 
his  placards,  and  thrashed  his  soldien. 

At  Rome  there  were  strong  sospieioiis  of  a  see*: 
understanding  between  the  Pope  «nd  Geneial^''' 
den.  I  hope  this  may  prove  to  have  been  unfiwadei 
At  any  rate,  a  strong  national  feeling  has  been  nhd 
in  the  Papal  States,  which  edibilsd  itself  at  Bo- 
logna in  the  expulsion  of  the  A«alriaM^  vho  U^ 
thought  It  prudent  not  to  -ttMit  leiwwrtotWr 
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design  of  dictation  in  central  Italy.  They  hare 
beea  content  to  restore  the  little  tyrannies  of  Parma 
md  Modena,  where  miniatore  Neros  are  now  wreak- 
ing  their  vengeance  npon  the  people. 

In  concluding  this  dcetch  of  the  OTents  which  have 
taken  place  within  the  last  few  months  in  Italy,  I 
vish  to  point  out  one  &ct  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
vilfally  passed  orer  by  most  writers  on  the  subject — 
OAmely,  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  pure  national 
feeling  in  Italy.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  old 
locsl  prejudices  still  remain;  that  there  are  parties 
interested  in  perpetuating  these  prejudices;  that,  in 
the  hoarof  defeat,  mutualrecriminationshaye  been  ex- 
changed— ^between  the  Lombardese  and  Piedmontese, 
for  example ;  but  if  we  take  a  general  and  dispas- 
sionate view  of  the  peninsula,  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  acknowledge  that  the  labours  of  the  poets  and 
philosophers,  the  pamphleteers  and  the  essayists,  the 
politicians  and  the  journalists,  who  have  prepared  or 
directed  the  recent  movement,  have  not  been  expended 
in  vain.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  done;  but  great 
progress  has  already  been  made  towards  a  union  of 
Italy,  and  the  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  that 
desirable  consummation  may  be  brought  about. 

It  were  useless  to  suggest  what  would  be  the  best 
form  in  which  Italian  nationality  might  exhibit  itself. 
The  germs  of  the  future  have  already  been  scattered ; 
the  coming  institutions  will  develop  themselves  na- 
turally ;  but  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  no  com- 
bination of  circumstances  may  arise  which  will  place 
my  present  rebo,  the  great  Carlo  Alberto,  at  the 
head  of  Italy.  That  would,  indeed,  be  a  misfortune 
and  a  disgrace.  It  is  not,  however,  likely  that  such 
a  consummation  should  take  place.  We  may  expect 
a  more  satisfactory  conclusion.* 

POSTSCRIPT.— ITALY  AND  SICILY. 

Pabis,  September  25. 
Very  little  change  has  taken  place  in  the  afiEairs  of 
Lombardy  within  the  last  week  or  ten  days.  The 
mediation  of  Prance  and  England  has  been  accepted, 
it  is  beliered,  pretty  nearly  on  the  basis  originally 
proposed;  bat  it  is  not  decided  whether  the  diploma- 
tic discussion  should  take  place  at  Basle  or  Geneva. 
The  negotiations  will,  no  doubt,  be  very  prolonged; 
and  will,  most  probably,  give  birth  to  many  des- 
patches, memoirs,  draughts  of  treaties,  protocols,  and 
so  on ;  but  whether  any  satisfactory  and  permanent 
settlement  will  be  effected  is  problematic.  We  decline 
the  responsibility  of  prophesying  on  this  subject. 

Meanwhile  Radetzsky  has  been  carrying  matters 
with  a  high  hand  in  Milan,  although  he  has  endea- 
voured to  adopt  moderate  forms.  As  the  armistice 
drew  to  a  dose,  it  was  apprehended  that  a  renewal  of 
hostilities  would  take  place,  and  that  the  Marshal  and 
Charles  Albert,  who  were,  no  doubt,  in  very  good  un- 
derstanding, would  amuse  themselves  with  a  little 
fighting  whilst  the  negotiations  were  going  on.  It  is, 
however,  now  reported  that  the  armistice  has  been 
prolonged. 

The  blockade  of  Trieste  has  been  raised ;  but 
Venice  has  not  been  given  up  to  Austria,  and  it  seems 


*  The  writer  Ib  severe  on  Charles  Albert ;  but  it  is  a  question 
whether,  under  the  oircumstances  in  which  he  found  himself  placed, 
sod  the  acknowledged  fact  that  the  Italians  are  not  yet  qnite  ripe 
for  oonstitutioaal  freedom,  he  conld  have  acted  otherwise  than  he 
iM  done  ;  and  be  has  dow  mach  for  Xtslian  Ubertj.^fin,  T.  M. 


to  be  arranged  that,  although  the  reoecupaUon  of 
this  city  was  expressly  stipulated  in  the  convention^ 
yet,  considering  the  noble  stand  made  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, it  will  not  be  insisted  on  at  present,  although 
the  Piedmontese  troops  have  evacuated  it. 

There  is  a  rumour  of  a  confederation  being  about 
to  be  established,  including  all  the  states  of  Italy. 
Naples  is  said  to  have  joined,  on  condition  of  a  Bour- 
bon king  being  chosen  for  Sicily. 

This  brings  us  to  the  most  melancholy  circum* 
stance  we  have  to  record,  namely,  the  bombardment 
and  capture  of  Messina.  The  papers  have  been  fhll 
of  accounts  for  the  last  week;  but  they  are  all  so 
contradictory  that  it  is  impossible  to  venture  on  a 
detailed  narrative  without  running  the  risk  of  being 
incorrect.  The  facts  ascertained  are,  that  the  Nea- 
politan force  arrived  before  Messina  on  September 
the  5th;  that  a  bombardment,  in  which  the  citadel 
co-operated,  was  commenced ;  that  the  inhabitants 
made  a  heroical  resistance,  but  in  vain.  The  town 
was  fired  in  several  places,  and  a  great  portion 
mined.  Many  of  the  people  fled  to  the  country,  and 
the  Neapolitans  took  possession  on  the  8th,  commit^ 
ting  the  most  horrid  cruelties,  in  Justification  of  which 
they  have  circulated  some  ridiculous  stories  about  the 
cannibalism  of  the  Messinese. 

Messina,  however,  is  not  SicUy.  The  Government 
at  Palermo  have  issued  a  proclamation,  in  wliich, 
after  comparing  Messina  to  Warsaw  and  Mlssolonghi 
for  her  herioc  resistance,  it  calls  npon  the  people  to 
take  vengeance,  decrees  a  levy  en  maM«,  and  declares 
the  war  a  struggle  of  extermination.  "All  Sicily/* 
says  the  proclamation,  <<  is  ready  to  imitate  Messina; 
but  in  no  part  of  Sicily  is  there  a  citadel  as  in  Mes- 
sina ;  in  no  part  is  it  possible  for  cowards,  hid  behind 
impregnable  walls,  to  destroy  and  reduce  a  town  to 
ashes.  Man  against  man,  ten  of  ours  are  worth  a 
hundred  of  our  enemies,  and  a  hundred  are  worth  ten 
thousand.  Let  it  be  war,  then — a  war  of  extermina- 
tion against  the  Bourbons.  Messina!  Messina! 
shall  be  our  war-cry ! " 


BOHEMIA. 

There  is  hardly  a  nation  in  Europe  which  has  not, 
more  or  less,  felt  the  effects  of  the  late  French  Re- 
volution. No  sooner  had  the  news  spread  over  the 
world,  than  each  country  wished  to  profit  by  the  ex- 
ample given  them.  This  was,  however,  nowhere  more 
evident  than  in  the  disjointed  parts  of  the  Austrian 
empire.  In  these  there  was  a  rising  against  the  Cen- 
tral Government,  and  a  demand  for  more  liberal  in- 
stitutions. In  Bohemia  the  subject  was  taken  up 
by  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  and  the  news  of 
each  fresh  event  which  took  place  at  Paris  was  ex- 
pected with  the  greatest  interest. 

The  organization  of  labour  question  found  its  way 
to  Prague,  and  turned  the  heads  of  the  majority  of 
the  workmen.  The  bourgeoisie  remained  from  day 
to  day  suspended  between  hope  and  fear,  and  agi- 
tated by  the  fermentation  which  surrounded  them. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  the  eve  of  the  Revolution 
at  Vienna,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  Baths  of  Wen- 
ceslas,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  symptom 
of  the  movement  which  soon  afterwards  took  place. 
The  meeting  was  called  by  means  of  anonymous  let- 
ters, and  the  object  of  it  was  to  draw  up  an  address 
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to  tbe  OoTemment.  At  tho  appointed  hoar  the  haJl 
VM  densely  filled  by  the  bourgeoisie  and  people.  The 
principal  speaker  was  a  coilbe-hoase  keeper  named 
Faster,  \fho  commenoed  by  reading  the  petition  which 
had  been  drawn  up.  The  items  M'ere— equality  be- 
tween the  two  races  of  Tcheches  and  Germans  at  the 
schools,  and  before  the  courts  of  justice ;  obligation 
for  BTery  functionary  to  speak  both  languages ;  fusion 
of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia ;  guarantee  of  the 
unity  of  a  common  Diet,  which  would  hold  its  sittings 
at  one  time  at  Prague,  and  at  another  at  Brunn  ; 
enlargement  of  the  basis  of  the  national  representa- 
tion ;  elective  and  independent  administration  for  the 
municipalities,  and  for  the  municipal  revenues ;  era- 
lity  and  publicity  of  the  judicial  debates;  absolute 
liberty  of  the  press ;  a  responsible  Chancery,  having 
its  seat  at  Prague ;  the  arming  of  the  people ;  sup- 
p^ession  of  feudal  rights,  corvees,  and  judicial  privi- 
leges ;  obligatory  military  service  for  all ;  the  assur- 
ance of  personal  liberty ;  and  equality  for  all  religions. 
The  reading  of  the  petition  having  been  concluded, 
the  assembly,  consisting  both  of  Germans  and  Tche- 
ches, applauded  to  the  echo.  A  committee  was  named 
by  acclamation  to  draw  up  the  address ;  and  Counts 
Deym,  Thun,  and  Buqnoy,  the  savant  Palazki,  and 
some  others,  promised  to  take  the  affair  in  hand.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  petition  should  lie  for  signature 
till  the  15th  March.  On  tho  I4th,  the  Revolution  in 
Austria  was  accomplished. 

This  entirely  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  The 
petitioners,  who  formerly  were  looked  upon  as  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  tranquillity  by  the  bureaucrats 
of  the  town,  were  now  cried  up  as  heroes.  The  Burgo- 
master prayed  and  requested  the  bourgeoisie  to  take 
up  their  posts  for  the  defence  of  their  city;  he  called 
on  all  the  inhabitants  to  watch  over  the  safety  of 
family  and  property.  As  to  the  petition,  it  was 
carried  to  the  town-house,  where  everybody  made 
haste  to  sign  it.  As  a  rising  was  feared  from  the 
democrats  of  the  town,  and  from  the  populace  of  the 
surrounding  country,  the  bourgeoisie  organised  them- 
selves into  companies ;  the  students,  the  literary  men 
and  artists,  formed  themselves  into  free  corps.  All 
was  enthusiasm.  The  councillors  of  the  regency  and 
members  of  the  most  distinguished  families  mounted 
guard,  and  patrolled  the  streets,  along  with  the 
simple  citizens.  One  Count  had  liberated  his  peasants, 
while  another  divided  5,000  florins  amongst  the  poor 
of  the  city.  But  perhaps  the  most  curious  part  of 
the  affair  was  the  sudden  extinguishing  of  national 
differences.  Bourgeoisie  and  students  agreed,  in 
calling  out,  that  in  future  there  should  be  no  difference 
between  the  German  and  Tcheche  races.  At  the  same 
time,  they  cut  short  all  imputation  to  pan-Sclavism,  in 
declaring  that  they  desired  the  permanent  union  of 
the  crown  of  Bohomia  with  the  constitutional  empire 
of  Austria. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  there  was  soon  afterwards 
formed  a  public  society  of  friends  and  adepts  of  the 
Tch6che  language,  which  soon  consisted  of  a  thou- 
sand members,  and  which  caused  some  uneasinoss  in 
the  minds  of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  soon  learned 
that  this  society  united  all  the  National  Guards  who 
would  only  be  commanded  in  Tcheche.  However,  it 
was  afterwards  confounded  in  the  general  ranks  of 
the  National  Guard,  and  there  only  remained  a  com- 


pany of  five  hundred  men,  who  were  named  the  Le- 
gion of  Concord,  and  who  figured  conspicoouily  at 
the  barricades  of  June. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Prague  when  the  depu- 
ties proceeded  to  Vienna  with  the  petition.  The 
Count  Kolowrat  received  them  with  the  utmost  at- 
tention. However,  they  were  given  to  undentand 
that  the  Emperor,  having  now  become  a  conitito- 
tional  monarch,  could  not  give  them,  on  hii  own 
authority,  a  categorical  answer  on  several  pointi  of 
their  petition.  In  truth,  so  far  from  receiving  from 
the  Central  Government  a  confirmation  of  their  de- 
mands, they  returned  home  with  a  few  vague  promises. 
At  Prague,  their  success  had  been  assured,  anda/eU 
had  been  got  up  for  their  welcome.  However,  the 
popular  joy  was  soon  disconcerted :  and  on  the  resolt 
being  made  known,  the  city,  in  place  of  its  illamina- 
tions  and  its  festivities,  sunk  into  sorrow  and  silence. 

The  following  day,  a  great  meeting  was  held,  and 
a  second  address  was  proposed  and  carried. 

The  position  of  the  city  became  daily  more  diffi- 
cult. The  democratic  bourgeoisie  not  only  formed 
a  political  opposition,  they  formed  a  national  party. 
The  National  Committee  refused  to  dissolve  itself, 
although  commanded  to  do  so.  Count  Stadion,  not 
being  able  to  arrest  the  course  of  events^  sought  at 
least  to  regulate  them  as  much  as  he  was  able.  He 
named  a  commission  of  twenty-four  members  to 
study  the  questions  which  would  be  debated  in  the 
States.  Meanwhile,  the  Ministry  at  Vienna  mi 
changed,  and  the  Imperial  rescript  of  the  8th  of 
April  left  nothing  further  to  be  desired  by  the  peti- 
tioners. The  Emperor  accorded  everything— politi- 
cal rights  and  national  restoration.  .  The  heir-pr^ 
sumptive  to  the  empire,  Francis  Joseph,  son  of  the 
Archduke  Francis  Charles,  was  named  Viceroy  of 
Bohemia,  which  thus  became  a  kingdom  apart.  A 
single  point  was  awanting  for  the  contest  of  the 
Tch6ches«  Moravia  and  Silesia  protested  agaisst 
the  fusion  requested  by  Bohemia.  However,  the  re- 
script of  the  8th  of  April  opened  &  new  career  to  the 
Tch6ches.  By  it,  the  two  nations  being  put  on  a 
footing  of  perfect  equality,  the  preponderance  tu 
assured  to  that  which  possessed  the  greatest  number 
of  suffrages.  Soon  after,  there  was  a  talk  of  nothi&g 
but  a  national  establishment  for  Bohemia,  of  a  con- 
stituted independence  which  would  separate  it  from 
Germany.  The  Tcheches  were  masters  of  the  iitoa- 
tion,  and  at  Prague  it  was  even  dangeroos  to  fe 
seen  wearing  the  German  colours.  Emissaries  veit 
sent  into  all  the  towns  and  villages  of  Bohemia,  to 
excite  the  people  by  the  preaching  of  a  sort  of  holi 
war. 

The  conduct  of  the  Imperial  authorities  vas  n«t 
such  as  could  inspire  confidence  in  the  Gennan  party. 
Count  Stadion  resigned  his  place  to  Count  Lfoa 
Thun,  one  of  the  most  decided  of  the  patriots.  The 
National  Committee  was  installed  in  the  Palace  of 
the  States,  when  the  question  of  the  separatioDof 
Bohemia  from  Germany  was  debated.  At  length 
the  Germans  began  to  show  some  spirit  ofretMUatt. 
At  Prague  a  club  was  formed,  and  a  joomal  ataitbi 
in  opposition  to  the  separatists,  while  atthe  same  time 
deputies  were  sent  to  Vienna  to  support  tb«r  cassi 
at  the  Imperial  Court.  Here,  howerer^  thty  ««• 
received  with  n^uch  ooldneasi  m  Uie  T«b6dM  partj 
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were  in  peht  force  in  the  capital.     Thag  the  Ger- 
mans of  Bohemia,  who  itill  desired  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  their  nationality,  found  themselves  day 
after  day  more  embarrassed.     It  was  not,  however, 
that  they  were  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  defend 
their  interests.     Bohemia  contains  1,830,000  Gter- 
maoB  against  2,558,000  Tcheches,     In  Moravia  and 
Silesia  the  Germans  are  726,000  against  1,450,000 
Sclaves.     The  proportion  was  thus  not  to  be  feared, 
but  the  requisite  spirit  was  wanting  in  the  great 
majority.    At  Prague  emeutes  were  of  constant  occur- 
rence.   The  offices  of  the  German  journals  were  en- 
tered at  all  times,  and  the  editors  threatened  with 
violence.     The  Tch^he  journals,  on  the  contrary, 
rivalled  each  other  by  the  audacity  of  their  articles. 
The  whole  of  Sclaronia  was  also  in  the  most  ex- 
cited state.     It  was  believed  to  be  about  to  rise  en 
mam  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea.     Vienna 
was  also  a  prey  to  new  agitations.     The  Emperor 
bad  fled  to  Innspruck;  and  Prague  was  besieged 
both  by  the  intrigues  of  the  aristocrats  and  the  de- 
magogues.    Whilst  the  Burgomaster  ordered  the 
maonfaeturers  to  stop  their  works  for  three  weeks, 
at  the  request  of  the  workmen,  whilst  the  students 
congratulated  their  comrades  at  Vienna,  the  Bur- 
grave  officially  announced  that  the  Emperor  relied 
on  his  futhful  Bohemians  in  the  imminent  peril  of 
bis  throne.     Afterwards  Count  Lazansky  presented 
himself  before  the   National  Committee,  and  re- 
roanted  with  indignation  the  manner  in  which  the 
Emperor  had  been  treated  at  Vienna.     Throughout 
the  whole  country,  the  German  unity  was  very  un- 
popalar.     A  Teh^ohe  propaganda  was  set  on  foot  by 
means  of  paid  emissaries,  who  went  even  into  Mora- 
via and  Sileeia^  preaching  a  future  Sclavonic  em- 
pire.  The  elections  at  length  took  place,  and  Prague 
did  not  name  a  single  deputy  for  Frankfort ;  and 
the  whole  of  Bohemia  only  sent  about  a  doxen  of 
deputies  to  the  German  Diet 

The  new  States  of  Bohemia  were  convoked  for 
the  18th  of  Jane.  The  Sclavonic  deputies  arrived 
at  Prague  towards  the  latter  end  of  May.  The  city 
was  just  recorering  from  the  agitation  which  the 
tumult  of  the  26th  at  Vienna  had  occasioned.  It 
presented  a  most  singular  appearance.  Commerce 
and  industry  were  completely  arrested;  the  shops 
were  nearly  all  closed,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
standing  at  their  doors,  their  countenances  bearing 
every  trace  of  inquietude.  Groups  of  workmen  were 
assembled  iu  rarious  quarters;  while  patrols  marched 
silently  throagh  the  streets.  In  the  midst  of  this 
scene  of  oiril  discord  the  Sclavonic  deputies  were  to 
be  seen  mowing  about,  dressed  in  the  peculiar  cos- 
tames  of  their  provinces.  There  were  Sclaves,  Cro- 
i^ts,  Serbes,  Dalmatians,  some  bronzed  with  the 
K)utbem  saD,  while  others,  from  their  appearance, 
were  evidently  from  the  far  north.  Everywhere 
vere  to  be  aeen  tri-coloured  scarfs,  dresses  of  bright 
^lonn,  and  ahoes,  and  mantles  of  blue  and  white 
elvet. 

On  the  2d  June,  after  a  solemn  mass,  the  Con- 
;ress  opened  in  the  hall  of  the  Isle  Sophia.  The 
hree  hundred  deputies  proceeded  to  their  place  of 
aeeting  in  costume,  and  in  procession,  singing  old 
Sclavonic  songs.  As  soon  as  they  were  installed, 
hey  diTlded  tbeoiMikea  into  three  4^»  or  diff^reut 


parliaments,  according  to  their  nationalities;  the 
Bohemians,  Moravians,  and  Slovaques,  under  the 
presidence  of  Schafarick,  the  Poles  and  Ruthenians 
under  that  of  Siebelt,  and  the  Sclaves  of  the  South 
under  that  of  the  Arch-priest  Stamatovitsch,  of  the 
city  of  Neusatz,  Falaski  was  appointed  general 
president. 

What  shall  be  said  of  a  congress  held  by  foreigners 
in  a  country  appertaining  to  Germany,  and  where 
the  half  of  the  population  are  Germans  ?  It  was 
certainly  sufficient  to  wound  their  nationality.  The 
Sdavic  language  was  alone  spoken,  and  members  of 
the  Sclavonic  race  were  alone  admitted.  Thus  the 
debates  were  in  a  great  measure  a  dead  letter.  How^ 
ever,  there  wore  not  wanting  people  who  gave  their 
own  signification.  It  was  said  that  a  Sclavonic 
empire,  which  would  cover  all  the  space  between 
the  Giant  and  the  Carpathians,  between  the  Adriatic 
and  the  Balkan,  was  under  discussion — a  constitu- 
tional confederation  of  the  States  united  to  Aus- 
tria. All  their  dreams,  however,  soon  vanished  in 
the  insurrection  which  subsequently  took  place  at 
Prague  on  the  day  after  Pentecost,  of  which  the 
Congress  was  accused  of  being  the  author,  but  of 
which  it  was  in  reality  the  victim.  Although  the 
papers  of  the  association  were  seized,  still  some  rem- 
nants of  its  proceedings  have  been  brought  to  light 
Schafarik  proposed  that  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  Congress  should  be — ^that  the  deputies  assem- 
bled from  the  communes,  and  from  the  Sclavonic 
nations  in  Austria,  comprising  Hungary,  should 
form  a  single  union  for  the  defence  of  their  nation- 
ality, and  for  the  conquest  of  those  rights  of  which 
they  had  been  deprived.  The  first  and  most  essen- 
tial step  for  the  achievement  of  this  object  was  the 
engaging  the  nations  to  fraternise  with  each  other 
on  a  footing  of  equality.  Although  this  was  evi- 
dently a  step  of  great  difficulty,  still  such  was  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  that  everything  was 
thought  of  easy  accomplishment  Eaeh  was  willing 
to  make  concessions.  The  lUyrian  section,  in  which 
there  were  many  partisans  of  Russia,  voted  against 
the  partition  of  Poland.  The  Poles,  on  their  part, 
detached  themselves  from  the  Magyars,  and  engaged 
themselves  in  the  cause  of  the  Slovaques.  Without 
the  liberation  of  this  last  people,  the  Tcheches  would 
lose  all  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  Sclaves, 
and  the  Croatian s,  at  war  with  the  Magyars,  would 
have  no  means  of  resistance. 

The  Sclavonic  Congress,  which  was  opened  on  the 
6th  of  June,  was  shut  ten  days  later,  amidst  the  noise 
of  a  fusilade.  Three  important  acts  had  been  in  the 
meantime  accomplished — a  manifest  addressed  to  the 
people  of  Europe ;  a  petition  in  which  the  complaints 
and  wishes  of  his  Sclavonic  subjects  were  expressed 
to  tlie  Emperor,  in  which  was  also  stated  the  project 
of  alliance  which  they  had  formed  for  obtaining  sa- 
tisfaction ;  and,  lastly,  the  federal  pact  itself.  Ac- 
cording to  the  manifest,  the  Sclaves  mot  at  Prague 
intended  to  form  in  Austria  a  central  federation. 
They  demanded  full  justice  for  all  the  Sclavonic 
races,  and,  by  consequence,  reparation  from  Russia 
for  the  partition  of  Poland ;  from  Prussia,  from 
Saxony,  from  Hungary,  from  Austria,  and  from 
Turkey,  for  the  attempts  so  often  committed  against 
the  liberties  qf  their  SelftTonio  aubje^ts^    AoeonUnj; 
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to  them,  jattioe  could  only  be  establifllied  between 
the  different  raoes  by  a  Eoropean  OongreM;  and  they 
demanded  that  it  ahonld  be  held  in  the  name  of  the 
equality,  the  liberty,  and  the  fraternity  of  all  nations. 
As  to  the  federal  agreement,  the  conditions  of  it 
were  to  be  discassed  afterwards  by  the  respective 
diets  of  the  different  provinces.  The  only  embarrass- 
ment was  in  thegeographical  situation  of  the  Sclavonic 
tribes,  who,  although  united  by  race,  were  separated 
by  the  distribution  of  territories  amongst  different 
sovereigns.  The  chief  object  of  the  Congress  was 
the  restoration  of  the  Sclavonic  empire.  In  this  view 
the  Congress  proceeded  with  a  firmness  which  had 
not  been  expected  in  this  embarrassment  of  nations, 
which  had  been  so  long  strangers  to  each  other. 
Unfortunately,  differences  of  opinions  and  dissensions 
arose,  which  marred  the  resolutions  taken.  These, 
however,  were  little  in  comparison  to  the  insurrection 
which  Allowed,  and  which  changed  the  face  of  affairs. 
In  this  the  coffee-house  keeper.  Faster,  again  figured. 
He  dressed  himself  out  in  an  antique  costume ;  while 
his  daughters  headed  a  procession  of  Tcheohe  ama- 
Mms.  They  were  joined  by  the  students  and  a  large 
part  of  the  populace.  Faster  called  on  the  workmen 
to  desist  from  their  labour,  and  to  join  his  standard. 
The  German  part  of  the  inhabitanto  were  treated 
with  the  greatest  indignity.  The  national  colours 
were  attached  to  the  collars  of  dogs,  and  the  streeto 


rang  with  old  Hussite  aongs.  A  straggle  vu  sboot 
to  take  place.  At  the  condusioB  of  a  mut  cc^ 
brated  so  as  to  draw  the  benediction  of  heaven  on  the 
Sclavonic  cause,  the  stodente  and  workmen  went 
through  the  streeto  insulting  the  troops.  Moiketa 
were  fired.  The  people  ran  out  and  fonned  bini- 
cades.  The  combat  lasted  five  days.  The  Anstmns, 
under  the  command  of  Prince  Windiseh-Grsti,  st 
length  succeeded  in  quelUng  the  emeute  and  diipen- 
ing  and  an^sting  the  insurgenta.  The  Bobemias 
Parliament,  which  was  to  have  met  on  the  ISth  of 
June,  was  adjourned  indefinitely.  The  chiefs  of  the 
Congress,  Schafarik,  Palasky,  and  Neuberg,  pro- 
tested against  having  had  anything  to  do  vith  tlie 
insurrection.  They  declared  that  ^  JSklavonie  os- 
tionality  did  not  require  brutal  force  to  triompk 
The  Germans,  on  their  part,  were  happy  that  they 
had  put  an  end  to  the  disturbance  and  lestorad  quiet 
to  the  country. 

However,  the  faction  is  yet  powerful  The  Sd*- 
vonian  costume  and  the  red  caps  have  again  appesnd 
in  the  streets  of  Prague.  The  women,  as  in  tU  le- 
volutionary  periods,  continue  to  excite  their  hiubaods 
and  relations  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  coontiy. 
Much  ill-feeling  exists  between  the  races.  Ger- 
many is  as  yet  but  going  through  her  ordesl,  end 
what  her  definite  constitution  will  be  is  hidden  in  the 
future.  P.  B.  Si.  Joi». 


SECTS  AND  SECTARIES  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 
No.  I.— CHARLES  FOURIER. 


CtTlLlEATiON  has.  Within  a  century,  made  rapid 
strides.  Liberty,  education,  enlightenment,  have 
made  rapid  progress.  Looking  back  to  the  good  old 
times,  as  they  are  more  facetiously  than  seriously 
called,  we  find  nothing  to  regret  Famine,  pesti 
lence,  bloody  civil  war ;  quarrels  of  kings  and  princes 
and  priests,  setting  the  world  together  by  the  ears  ; 
towns,  more  like  lazar-houses  than  healthy  dwdling- 
places  fbr  man  ;  the  poor  looked  on  as  mere  tools  and 
engines  of  power,  swept  off  in  thousands  by  the  sword, 
starvation,  and  plague — ^their  bodies  degraded,  their 
minds  dark  rooms  where  no  light  ever  penetrated  ; 
such  are  some  of  the  features  of  those  days,  which 
philosojphers  in  kid  gloves  and  white  waistooats  are 
apt  to  lament.  Still  we  are  hr  from  having  arrived 
at  perfsction.  Civilization  and  Christianity  have 
much  yet  to  do.  They  must  penetrate,  not  our  out- 
ward institutions  only,  not  our  theories  only,  but  they 
must  enter  into  our  polity,  become  our  system,  and 
be  the  guide  and  lamp  of  our  acts.  It  is  quite  a  mo- 
dem discovery  that  government  is  made  fbr  the  peo- 
ple, and  not  the  people  for  the  government.  This 
allowed,  it  is  equally  clear  that  we  have  a  perfect 
right  to  choose  that  form  of  government  which  most 
suits  our  wishes,  our  wants,  and  is  best  capable  of 
affording  happiness  to  all  portions  of  the  community. 
No  justice  can  enter  into  our  calculations,  if  we  talk 
or  Uiink  of  classes.  We  must  legislate  for  mankind, 
whose  righto  are  as  sacred  in  the  hovel  as  in  the  pa- 
lace. God*s  creatures  both,  man  alone  has  made 
any  difference  in  them.  Both  have  an  equal  right 
to  the  item  of  power  whtoh  ia  noetoty  tTfry  mm 


possesses.  But  modem  locletyy  IbUowing  in  6< 
beaten  traek  of  mere  fbroe,  whose  ezpMient  is  mner, 
has  not  followed  this  line  of  policy.  Government  hu 
hitherto  been  a  system  of  exdaslon.  A  nnnibct  of 
men,  more  audacious,  more  wealthy  than  the  wir- 
mere  cunning,  more  astute  than  the  multitude— hsT« 
banded  themselves  together,  and,  ander  fine  osumi, 
supported  by  venal  fbar  and  the  selfishness  of  eielo- 
sive  humanity,  have  got  into  their  hands  land,  power, 
roligion,  justice,  learning,  happinees-^everTthis; 
which  makes  the  world  of  the  Almighty  predouasd 
great.  The  masses  of  society  have  become,  in  tlwir 
hands,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  va 
chines  to  fight,  to  dig,  to  sow,  to  reap ;  in  a  word,  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  the  band  of  audaciou  n- 
clusives,  who — aristocracy,  patrician,  oUgardty— 
whatever  they  be  called,  monopollae  everythisf  ^ 
in  life,  save  the  hope  of  the  next. 

The  magnitude  of  this  evil,  in  no  oonntvy  men  nu- 
terially  flagrant  than  in  England,  whera,  until  ^ 
late  years,  a  few  men  monopolised  legtslatioB,  annr, 
navy,  church,  law,  phytic— every  road,  in  fact,  wW 
led  to  honour  and  renown,  (they  could  not  monopoliof 
genius,  and  hence  exceptions)— has  led  to  an  oppoii 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  excluded,  of  the  suffertDlf,  ct 
the  outlaws  from  the  pale  of  what  the  ariitocTKT* 
whether  of  birth,  wealth,  or  merit,  call  society  ssii 
the  world.  Sensible  and  thoughtful  men,  the  p^ 
reformers  of  all  ages,  those  who  aim  at  the  real  is- 
provement  of  society,  have  imagined  thai  the  eril  by 
in  one  simple  faot-^the  lesideaoe  of  power  ia  tkt 
hwdftofAolMi,    Ti>K«BMdytU%liMjf«0pM^ 
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trMitaIlm«Basinen;  to  spread  the  life  of  the  body 
politic,  not  only  amid  the  bonghs  and  lofty  branehes, 
bat  into  the  tnink  and  the  roots;  and  henoe  the  de- 
sire fbr  demoorat!e  progress,  which  is  nothing  more 
than  the  jast  distribation  of  God's  gift  of  manly  in- 
dependenoe  and  right.  All  men  are  equally  interested 
in  the  honoar  and  glory  and  tranqniUity  of  their 
coantry.  The  duke  with  £200,000  sterling  per  an- 
nnm  has  not  one  tithe  more  interest  in  preserring 
order  than  the  bricklayer  with  lOs.  a- week,  who,  in 
difloiderljtlmes,  must  be  idle  and  starre.  But  other 
men  go  farther.  They  say  that  nniversal  suffrage  is 
ft  Tfdn  gift.  Of  course  it  is.  But  if,  with  universal 
lufoge,  the  nation  eannot  choose  men  who  will  do 
jQitiee  to  all  classes,  it  is  then  their  own  fkult.  Bat 
the  new  philosophers  argue  that  the  evils  are  social, 
and  not  political.  Agreed.  But  as  all  social  evils 
arise  from  two  sources — ^natural  diifioulties  and  bad 
government — it  is  only  good  legislation  which  can 
provide  for  the  social  evils. 

Bat  the  new  philosophy  will  accept  no  medium. 
Society  is  bad  altogether.     It  is  rotten  and  must 
perish,  and  something  else  be  constituted  in  its  stead. 
What!     That  is  difficult  to  discover.     Fourier  says 
one  thing,   Louis  Blanc  another,  Oabet  another, 
Uroax  another,  Owen  another,  Proudhon  another, 
and  between  all  their  systems  a  roasoning  man  finds 
himself  in  an  inaxtrioable  maze  of  earthly  paradises, 
amongtt  which  the  difficulty  is  only  to  choose.  Most 
of  the  schemes  have  little  novelty  about  them,  espe- 
cially in  form.  Plato's  "  Republic,"  More'a  •  •  Utopia," 
Campanella's  ^'Civitas  Soils"  and  '^Monarehia  Mes- 
««,"  Harrington's  "  Oceana,"  Hall's  «•  Mnndus 
Alter,**   even  Bacon's    **  Opus  Major,"   Giordano 
Bran's  ^'SpaeiodellabestiaTriomphante,"  Cardan, 
Vanini,  Telerio,  Nicolas  de  Munster,  Savanarola,  all, 
and  hundreds  of  others,  teach  more  or  less  a  new  sys- 
tem of  society  or  of  politics.     They  want,  however, 
ill  the  monstrous  ideas  of  modem  imitators,  who, 
despairing  of  doing  anything  in  reason  which  would 
be  novel,  hare  sought  notoriety  by  the  mere  absurdity 
of  their  theories. 

Christianity,  though  its  sublime  and  pure  tenets 
have  never  yet  been  fully  developed,  is  still  the  basis 
of  all  modem  civilisation.  It  is  from  it  that  we  take 
our  respect  for  morality,  for  chastity,  for  the  ties  of 
hmilj ;  it  is  from  it  that  we  learn  not  to  covet 
that  which  is  not  our  own,  and  to  respect  the  rights 
of  others  ;  from  it  we  learn  to  love  OTon  our  enemies. 
Christianity,  setting  aside  its  divine  origin,  is  the 
foundation-stone  of  all  that  is  great,  and  good,  and 
sQblime  in  later  human  society  ;  all  that  is  evil  in 
civilisation  are  departures  from  the  noble  tenets  of 
this  pure  frdth ;  it  is  the  rock  of  democracy  and  the 
banner  of  the  poor  man.  Every  form  of  tyranny 
and  oppression,  whether  monarchical  or  aristocratic, 
is  anti-Ohristian,  and  hateful  to  Ood.  Every  dogma 
and  idea  on  which  democracy  rests  are  found  in  Holy 
Writ,  whieh  in  every  page  sends  forth  the  great 
truths  of  liberty,  equadity,  and  fraternity. 

The  philosophers  of  the  new  civilisation  are  essen- 
tially anti-Christian.  Charies  Fourier,  of  whom  we 
now  treaty  is  more  particularly  an  Epicurean.  His 
theories,  when  not  absurd,  are  wicked.  Some  are 
very  old  and  stupid.  But  the  whole  form,  perhaps, 
tiio  flMNit  moMwoM  ifglMifrAtiioii  wUA  fith^rj 


madness,  eecentrieity,  or  depravity  ever  oombin4d 
together. 

Charles  Fourier  has  the  merit  of  being  a  hard- 
working student  He  was  a  poor  nuui,  and  probably 
to  a  certain  extent  sincere.  Eariy  in  life  he  took  a 
dislike  to  society,  as  do  many  uncourageons  beings, 
who,  conscious  of  their  own  superior  faenltioB,  have 
not  the  aud€te4  and  the  energy  to  make  the  world 
accept  them.  Society  has  a  rough  touchstone  where* 
by  to  try  merit — success.  It  is  not  always  right, 
but  generally.  Men  of  real  talent  have  failed,  but 
not  often.  If  they  do  they  want  a  portion  of  talent. 
The  possession  of  superior  fiaoultiea  is  not  very  rare, 
but  the  art  of  using  them  is.  Real  genius  always 
succeeds  more  or  less,  because  genius  is  both  able  to 
conceive  and  execute.  Marat  hated  soeiety,  because 
it  had  neglected  him  ;  Fourier  hated  society,  because 
it  had  placed  him  in  an  humble  position;  Louis  Blanc, 
devoured  by  ambition  and  tgaimne,  hated  society, 
because  he  Buffered  young,  aud  thinks  himself  un- 
appreciated. But  this  is  utter  selfishness^  and  society 
perceiving  this,  accepts  the  small  mite  of  good  these 
men  contribute,  without  thanks,  because  it  has  been 
attacked  in  its  very  roots  to  gratify  either  the  vanity, 
ambition,  or  vengeance  of  a  man. 

Of  Fourier  as  a  man  we  must  speak  rapidly — his 
theories  are  of  more  importance.  Of  a  morbid,  sus- 
picious temperament,  without  gentleness  and  for- 
bearance—I dv  not  go  so  far  as  the  eminent  La- 
mennais,  who  says  he  had  all  the  vices  and  none  of 
the  virtues  of  humanity — ^Fourier  viewed  only  the 
dark  side  of  society.  In  marriage,  he  only  saw  the 
exception — adultery;  in  politics,  the  abuse— corrup- 
tion ;  in  industry,  he  could  not  see  the  happy  thou- 
sands supported  by  its  ramifications ;  he  only  saw  the 
misery  of  the  unemployed  and  overworked,  fie  saw 
in  the  world  nothing  but  battles,  murders,  death, 
misery,  prostitution,  theft.  He  oonld  not  see  pore 
love,  gentle  affection,  the  delights  of  well- assorted 
marriages,  the  ineffable  charms  of  paternity,  the 
pleasure  of  doing  good,  the  thousand  mercies  and 
blessings  which  Ood  has  placed  beside  the  ills  of 
life,  and  most  of  aU,  the  great  hope  of  the  future, 
the  radiant  aspirations  of  the  imprisoned  soul  for 
eternity.  But  Fourier  was  a  dark  and  gloomy  theo- 
rist, a  solitary  student,  who  rejected  marriage  and 
then  abused  it;  who  shut  himself  out  from  sooiety, 
and  then  made  war  upon  it. 

Practical  reformers — those  who  are  ready  to  study 
the  ills  that  exist,  and  to  do  all  in  the  power  of  man 
to  remedy  what  is  defective — are  far  less  common 
than  mere  system-mongers.  The  possible,  the 
real,  the  practical,  is  a  difficult  and  often  thank- 
less task.  It  demands  rare  qualities — ^knowledge  of 
what  is,  and  a  practical  mind  to  carry  out  improve- 
ment. Far  different  with  your  system-mongers  and 
theorists.  Their  results  are  magnificent.  They  pro- 
mise a  paradise  on  earth.  They  say,  give  me  a  cer- 
tain state  of  things,  and  I  guarantee  universal  hap- 
piness. That  is— grant  me  the  impossible,  and  I 
will  give  you  the  impossible  in  return. 

Mau  is  an  imperfect  and  fallible  being.  His  ex- 
istence is  a  strug^e  between  the  animal  and  the 
spiritual  life.  His  passions,  wholly  unregulated, 
lead  him  to  crime,  to  error,  to  misery,  to  folly,  fkom 
«a«fwhloktil•lBia4«tti»ptltoxMtr•iaUB^   To 
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aid  the  mind  in  this  task,  we  hare  edacation  and  re- 
ligion, and  an  innate  sense  of  right,  which  we  call 
conseienoe.  It  appears  also  that  oar  existence  in  this 
world  is  one  of  probation*;  hence  it  is  an  existence  of 
mingled  smiles  and  tears,  but,  as  all  frank  men  will 
allow,  with  the  smiles  predominating. 

Bat  Fonrier  cannot  see  the  matter  in  this  light. 
His  view  is,  that  we  have  misunderstood  the  passions, 
that  we  haye  not  giyen  them  a  proper  position.  He 
conceives  that  it  is  in  allowing  our  passions  fair  play, 
or  rather  fall  swing,  that  happiness  is  to  be  reached 
in  this  world.  He  belieyes  that  we  and  the  Creator 
haye  misunderstood  each  other  for  five  thousand  years. 
It  was  under  this  impression  that  he  wrote  his 
**  Theorie  des  Quatre  Mouyements,"  which,  published 
in  1808,  is  only  beginning  now  to  be  much  noticed. 
In  this  work  exists  his  whole  system,  his  other  pro- 
ductions being  mere  expletives.  He  proposes  at 
once  to  abolifth  the  family  home,  to  substitute  the 
home  of  society,  to  organise  mankind  in  phalanxes, 
and  to  produce  the  reign  of  universal  harmony,  the 
result  of  '*  L'attraction  Passionn6e,"  or  free  liberty 
given  to  the  passions.  Agricultural  association,  al- 
ternated labour,  short  hours  of  work,  cosmogonic 
phases  of  the  globe,  remuneration  applied  to  the 
sciences,  arts,  and  letters,  the  principle  of  universal 
analogy,  are  all  here  found. 

Charles  Fourier  is  a  kind  of  materialist;  as 
Reybaud  has  said,  «  he  was  a  pantheist  in  the  way 
of  St.  Simonien,  a  sensualist  of  the  school  of  Locke 
and  Condillac."  The  mind  is  much  less  with  him 
than  the  body ;  according  to  him,  this  arises  from  his 
desire  to  reorganise  the  body  before  he  reorganises 
the  soul;  instincts  having  to  be  satisfied  like  passions, 
wants  as  well  as  sentiments.  The  old  principle  of 
the  struggle  of  good  and  evil  can  have  no  connection 
with  a  scheme  which  argues  the  necessity  and  legiti- 
macy of  giving  way  to  all  the  impulses  of  the  mind 
and  of  the  flesh. 

Fourier  thinks  that  he  has  settled  all  objections 
when  he  states  that  the  summit  of  his  system  is  God. 
His  materialism  is  not  concealed  by  this.  His  no- 
tion appears  to  be,  as  far  as  we  can  make  it  out  amid 
Cu'legomtfUB,  InUr-liminaires,  Epi-sectionSt  Citer- 
hffUiSf  Citra-po8€8,  &c.,  that  God,  man,  and  the 
universe, absolute,  infinite  beings  all,  are  absorbed  and 
confounded.  God  is  all  that  is,  or  rather  God  is  not 
at  all ;  such  is  the  meaning  of  what  is  wrapped  up 
so  quaintly.  Still,  in  certain  passages,  as  much  from 
habit  as  anything  else,  Fourier  talks  about  the 
Creator  and  the  creature,  about  God  as  a  being,  and 
Christianity  as  a  belief  which  tends  towards  correct 
religions  notions. 

But  all  this  is  trivial  in  his  eyes  alongside  his  phi- 
losophy. He  starts  with  three  principles,  eternal 
and  indestructible— God  or  nature,  matter,  justice  or 
mathematics.  In  the  all-power  of  God,  he  finds  the 
cause,  and  in  his  justice  the  reason  of  all  general  des- 
tinies. The  universal  will  is  manifested  and  testified 
by  universal  attraction  ;  attraction  in  humanity,  at- 
traction in  animal ity,  attraction  in  inorganic  bodies. 
It  is  this  attraction  which  pivotant  9ur  elU  tnetM,  pro- 
duces incessantly,  destroys  incessantly.  Hence  five 
movements — material  movement,  attraction  of  the 
worid;  organic  moyement,emblematic  of  attraction  in 
4ie  perfe^g  of  aubati^cea;  intellectual  nQTenent, 


attraction  of  the  passions  and  instincts ;  animal  moTe- 
ment,  attraction  of  imponderable  bodies ;  social  move* 
ment,  attraction  of  man  towards  his  fatoie  desdniM. 
From  universal  attraction  has  been  born  nnivensl 
analogy,  resulting,  according  to  Fourier,  from  a  ma* 
thematical  law.  All  passions  have  their  analogy  m 
nature,  from  atoms  to  worlds.  Thus  the  faculty  of 
friendship  is  copied  from  the  faculties  of  the  ciide; 
those  of  love  firom  the  ellipsis!     Pure  drivelling  1 

His  cosmogony  is  of  a  similar  character.  Fourier 
pretends  to  second-sight.  He  knows  all  about  how 
the  world  began,  and  when  it  is  going  to  end.  Other 
prophets  are  fools  to  him.  The  earth  will  have  a 
duration  of  eighty  thousand  years;  he  knows  it; 
forty  thousand  years  of  progress,  forty  tbooiaad  of 
decline.  Included  in  this  are  eight  thousand  yean 
of  apogee.  It  is  now  scarcely  an  adult ;  it  ii  only 
seven  thousand  years  old,  and  has  known  bat  the  ir- 
regular, weakly,  irrational  existence  of  childhood; 
but  the  world  is  now  on  the  verge  of  youth ;  irili  thee 
become  mature,  when  will  be  the  culminating  poiat 
of  its  happiness,  afterwards  to  godown  thehilltowardi 
decrepitude.  Fourier  knows  all  this  from  the  law  of 
Analogy.  The  world,  like  man,  like  animals,  like 
plants,  is  intended  to  be  born,  to  grow,  to  develope 
itself,  and  to  perish.  The  only  difference  is  in  don- 
tion,  and  that  it  wants  the  first  element  of  growth, 
increase  in  size.  As  to  tho  creation,  God  nuule  us- 
teen  species  of  men — nine  on  the  old  continent,  seres 
in  America — all  submitted  to  the  law  of  unity  h4 
universal  analogy.  Nevertheless,  in  producing  the 
actual  world,  God  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of 
successive  creations,  in  order  to  change  the  face  of  it 
These  creations  will  extend  to  eighteen.  All  creattooi 
are  operated  by  the  conjunction  of  the  austral  fluid 
and  the  boreal  fluid.  Hitherto  bat  one  of  these  hai 
taken  place;  the  rest  are  waiting  for  the  proper  me- 
dium, the  viable  medium,  the  medium  of  hanaoaT. 
Then  men  shall  have  cultivated  the  globe  to  the  itx- 
teenth  parallel,  and  orange  trees  will  flowerinSiberis; 
a  boreal  crown,  a  species  of  ring  like  that  of  Satonit 
will  fix  itself  on  the  North  Pole,  dissolve  all  the  ice, 
and  render  its  rivers  navigable.  At  the  same  time. 
a  sudden  decomposition  of  the  ocean  waters  wiU  ex- 
tract the  saline  portion,  and  make  of  the  liTiog 
sea  a  wholesome  and  pleasant  drink.  Fourier  fur- 
gets  that  the  ocean  would  then  stink — by  no  means  s 
desirable  consummation.  But  rightly  to  appreciate 
the  philosophy  of  the  head  of  a  great  sect,  we  masi 
quote  his  words : — 

"  To  think  that  the  earth,"  he  says.*  "will  pro- 
duce no  other  creations,  and  will  confine  itself  ti) 
those  which  we  see,  would  be  to  believe  that  a  woman 
who  has  had  one  child,  cannot  have  a  second,  a  thii^l 
a  tenth.  The  earth  will  make  aucoeaaive  creations 
The  first  creation,  of  which  we  see  the  results,  gav« 
us  an  immense  quantity  of  hurtful  beaata  upon  tho 
land,  and  more  still  in  the  sea.  Those  who  beliert 
in  demons,  mnst  they  not  believe  that  hell  presided 
at  this  creation,  when  they  see  Moloch  and  Belis^ 
breathe  in  the  form  of  the  tiger  sudd  the  mo&kef' 
And  what  could  hell,  in  all  its  fury,  invent  vorM 
than  the  rattle-snake,  the  bug,  the  legions  of  issseti 
and  reptiles,  the   marine   monatera,  poisons,  the 
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pls|{ii6,  leproiy,  mftdness,  the  gout,  la ,  and  so 

many  other  morbific  venoms,  invented  to  torment 
man,  and  make  of  this  globe  a  hell  by  anticipation? 
We  shall  presently  see  what  kind  of  products  the 
fatare  creations  of  the  sea  and  land  vill  give.     As 
for  the  present,  we  know  not  how  properly  to  use  the 
little  good  furnished  by  the  first  creation,  and  I  will 
qaote  four  quadrupeds  as  a  proof — the  Uamma,  the 
rein-deer,  the  zebra,  and  the  beaver.     We  are  de- 
prived of  the  two  first  by  onrunskilfulness,  our  ma- 
Jicioasness,  and   rascality.     These  obstacles  alone 
prevent  whole  flocks  of  llammas  and  rein-deer  being 
raised  in  all  mountain-chains,  where  these  animals 
▼ould  become  acclimated.    0 Uier  social  vices  deprive 
Q8  of  the  beaver,  not  less  precious  for  its  wool  than 
the  JIamma ;  and  the  Eebra,  not  less  precious  than  the 
horse  for  its  velocity,  vigour,  and  beauty.    There 
reigns  in  our  stables,  and  in  our  social  customs,  a 
rudeness,  a  misintelligence,  which  does  not  allow  our 
nndertaking  the  necessary  operations  for  taming 
these  animals.     We  shall  see  in  the  eighth  period  of 
creation,  which  is  the  next,  zebras  and  quaggas  liv 
iog  in  a  domestic  state  like  horses  and  donkeys ;  we 
shall  see  beavers  constructing  their  edifices,  and 
forming  their  republics,  in  the  very  centre  of  their 
most  habited  cantons ;  we  shall  see  troops  of  llammas 
as  common  in  our  mountains  as  flocks  of  sheep.  *  * 
Thas  this  creation,  already  poor  and  hurtful,  is  doubly 
poor  for  us.     By  social  misunderstanding,  we  are 
deprived  of  the  major  part  of  the  good  things  which 
the  three  reigns  might  offer  us.    Nevertheless,  the 
earth  is  violently  agitated ;  this  may  be  perceived  by 
the  frequency  of  the  aurora  boreaJis,  which  are  a 
symptom  of  the  rut  of  the  planet,  a  useless  emis- 
sion of  the  prolific  fluid.     This  boreal  fluid  cannot 
form  its  conjunction  with  the  austral  fluid,  until  the 
human  race  have  made  the  preparatory  labours.  For 
this  the  human  race  must  have  reached  the  petit  eom^ 
plet  of  two  thousand  millions,  which  will  take  at  least 
a  century,  as  women  are  far  less  fruitful  in  the  eam- 
bined  order  than  in  civilization,  where  the  life  of 
home  has  a  great  tendency  to  the  birth  of  children. 
Misery  eats  up  one-third,  sickness  another.     Better 
produce  less  and  preserve  them.     This  is  impossible 
to  the  civilised.     For  this  reason  they  cannot  culti- 
vate the  globe ;  and,  despite  their  frightful  increase, 
they  cannot  keep  in  order  the  land  they  occupy.  As 
^oon  as  the  two  thousand  millions  of  inhabitants  shall 
have  made  use  of  the  globe  to  the  sixty-fifth  degree, 
the  boreal  crown  will  appear,  to  give  heat  and  light 
to  the  arctic  icy  regions.     This  new  land  offered  to 
the  human  race  will  bring  it  to  the  grand  compkt  of 
three  thousand  millions. 

"  The  jBorecd  Crown, — When  the  human  race  have 
used  the  land  to  the  sixtieth  degree  north,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  planet  will  have  become  much  more 
mild  and  regular.  The  rut  will  have  acquired  more 
activity;  the  aurora  borealis,  having  become  more 
frequent,  will  fix  itself  upon  the  pole,  smd  will  widen 
into  the  form  of  a  ring  or  crown.  The  fluid,  which 
is  now  only  luminous,  will  acquire  a  new  property, 
that  of  distributing  heat  with  light.  The  influence 
}f  the  boreal  crown  will  be  strongly  felt  unto  one- 
'hird  of  its  hemisphere ;  it  will  be  visible  at  St. 
^^etersburgy  Oohotak,  smdall  thecircnmjacent  regions, 
^^rom  the  aiztiefth  degree  to  the  pole,  the  heat  will  go 


on  augmenting,  so  that  the  polar  point  will  enjoy 
about  the  temperature  of  Andalusia  or  of  Sicily.'* 

Another  result  of  this  change  is  to  be  a  more  equal 
climate.  The  reasons  upon  which  Fourier  founds  his 
argument  are  blasphemous  or  absurd.  He  talks  of 
**  God  being  ridiculous'*  if  ho  had  not  intended  this 
result  He  asks,  too,  why  we  should  not  have  a  bo- 
real crown,  as  well  as  Saturn  have  rings?  Ay,  why 
not?  Why  am  I  not  Emperor  of  Russia,  or  why 
was  not  Fourier  Grand  Khan  of  the  Tartars?  After 
showing  us  all  the  advantages  of  this  new  kind  of 
creation,  he  enters  into  minute  details  which  bespeak 
an  intimate  acquaintance  vrith  the  designs  of  Provi- 
dence : — 

*'  It  is  well  onderstood  that  these  amelioratioiis  will  he  modified 
hy^the  high  mountains  and  neighbourhood  of  the  seas,  above  all  at 
the  three  points  of  the  continent,  near  to  the  AuBtral  Pole,  which 
will  have  a  new  crown,  and  remain  for  ever  buried  in  cold.  This 
will  not  prevent  the  lands  near  this  Pole  from  participating  in 
divers  ways  in  the  influence  of  the  crown,  which,  among  other 
benefactions,  will  change  the  savour  of  the  sea,  and  decompose  or 
precipitate  the  bitumenons  particles  by  the  expansion  of  a  boreal 
citric  acid!  Tldsjluidt  combined  with  the  salt  of  the  sea,  will  givo 
to  the  ocean  water  a  taste  like  that  of  a  certain  lemonade  called 
mgretd.  This  water  can  then  easily  be  deprived  of  its  saline  par- 
ticles, as  well  as  the  citric  ones,  and  be  brought  thus  to  be  fresh 
water.     Sliips  will  thus  have  no  need  of  a  stock  of  water." 

This  wonderful  result  is  only  preliminary  to  peo- 
pling the  ocean  with  serviceable  animals,  instead  of 
the  horrible  creatures  which  Providence  has  placed 
to  float  there.  These  will  be  cut  off  by  the  boreal 
fluid.  *  *  A  sudden  death  will  purge  the  ocean  of  these 
infamea  erecUurea,  images  of  our  passions.''  The 
Caspian  Sea,  Lake  Aral,  and  even  the  Black  Sea, 
Lakes  Tschad,  Jeltonde,  and  of  Mexico,  will  very 
slowly  feel  the  operation  of  the  boreal  fluid ;  and  man, 
as  soon  as  he  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  boreal,  is  to 
make  a  new  Noah's  ark  of  them,  and  there  preserve 
all  the  useful  denizens  of  the  ocean,  while  it  is  going 
through  the  great  remedy.  The  sea  opce  regene- 
rated, and  all  dangerous  monsters  extirpated,  they 
will  bo  popped  back. 

But  no  man  can  have  any  idoa  of  the  conceptioos 
of  the  master  whom  Victor  Consideraut  and  others 
follow,  who  does  not  go  through  all  his  works.  One 
ti*emendous  specimen  will  give  a  pretty  correct 
notion : — 

"Let  us  'analyse,"  he  says,*  "the  modulation,  a  series  of  red 
^its,  created  by  the  earth  and  its  key  of  five  moons,  which  an. 
Mercury  t  JnnOy  Ceret,  Pallas^  and  Pkcebiita^  caUed  Veita^  more  the 
Ambigue^  called  Vemu.  The  planets  being  androgyne,  like  plants, 
eoptiUni  nvec  etLt-memeSf  and  with  the  other  planets.  Thus  the 
earth,  by  imion  with  herself,  and  by  fusion  of  her  two  typical 
aromas,  the  masculine  to  the  North  Pole,  the  feminine  to  the 
South,  will  engender  the  cerisier  or  cherry  tree  and  undcr-pirotdl 
fruit  of  the  red  fruits,  and  accompanied  by  the  five  fruits  of  the 
goMutf  namely : — 

"  The  earth,  in  union  with  Mercury,  her  principal  and  fifth 
satellite,  will  bring  fortli  the  strawberry. 

"  With  Pallas,  her  fourth,  the  black  currant. 

"  With  Ceres,  her  third,  the  gooseberry. 

"  With  Juno,  her  second,  the  red  and  white  corrant. 

"  With  Phoebiua,  her  first,  kothing,  lactme. 

"  With  Venus,  her  ambiguous  satellite,  en  giupU^  the  blackberry ; 
eti  eompoi^j  the  raspberry. 

"  With  the  Pivot  or  Sun,  ch  direct^  the  grape,  an  ascending 
pivotal  fruit,  en  invene^  notuino  j         ♦  •  ♦  ♦ 

"  At  the  next  creation,  our  five  satellites  will  give  us,  among 
other  wonders,  the  minimet  ogrieoUi  quadrupeds,  the  dwarf  hone, 


*  "Treatise  on  Association,**  1.,  pp.  619,  534!,  531. 
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the  dwvf  bun,  tlie  dwirf  dund,  trbieh  haye  hitherto  been  ebor- 
tiye.  *  *  *  At  erery  step  we  reoognise  a  great  diaorder  in 
the  actual  Aunitnre  of  the  world.  It  is  a  eoanter-monlded  hatch- 
ing which  gave  as  that  amiable  country  neighbour,  the  wolf^  in 
place  of  wUch  we  should  have  a  magic  dog,  or  kypthc^ien,  fit  to 
run  over  abysses  like  chamois  and  goats,  and  in  the  same  way  the 
otter,  instead  of  a  destroyer,  would  be  the  kypo-^wier^  aiding  us  to 
cateh  fish  and  to  arrange  our  nets.  *  *  *  The  system  of  nature 
would  be  a  very  vain  study  for  us  if  it  did  not  give  us  the  means 
of  oorrecting  the  existing  evil,  and  of  replacing  the  secessionist  pro- 
ducts, the  beings  hurtful  to  man,  by  the  counter-moulded  or  useful 
servitors.  Of  what  avail  to  us  to  know  in  what  order  each  star 
has  come  into  creation ;  to  know  that  the  horse  and  the  donkey 
were  created  by  Saturn  in  this  modulatioii ;  the  xebra  and  quagga 
by  Proteus  (a  star  not  yet  discovered,  but  still  existing,  since  we 
see  its  works) ;  that  in  this  modulation  Jupiter  gave  us  the  bull 
and  the  bison,  and  Mars  the  camel  and  the  dromedary  P  These 
notions  once  acquired,  we  should  have  the  unpleasant  knowledge 
that  these  stars,  called  lacy  walkers,  have,  on  the  contrary,  done  on 
our  earth  seven  times  too  much  work  in  giving  us  a  fdtniture  of 
which  seven-eighths  are  ugurious." 

After  this  he  goes  on  promising  n»  anti-lions,  anti- 
irhales,  anti-sharks,  auti-hippopotami,  anti-eroco- 
diles,  anti-phocas — all  useful  animals,  which  will  su- 
persede railways  and  steamers— or  the  anti-lion, 
a  kind  of  horse,  with  which  we  may  start  from  Calais, 
hreakfast  at  Paris,  dine  at  Lyons,  sup  at  Marseilles, 
and  sleep,  no  one  knows  where.  The  horse,  a  kind  of 
waggon  alongside  an  express  train,  is  to  hecome  a 
show  beast.  These  creatures  can  begin  in  fire  years, 
if  we  like — that  is,  if  we  will  adopt  Fourier's  social 
system,  when  man,  being  in  a  proper  state,  prtsiOy  the 
aromal  spherical  bath  will  start  forth  and  do  its 
work.  Fourier  himself  thinks  this  difficult  to  be 
swallowed,  and  observes— - 

"  It  is  no  doubt  a  surprising  announcement  that  these  new  crea- 
tions may  commence  at  fixed  periods,  whenever  it  shall  please  man 
to  give  the  signal.  Is  not  this  attributing  to  man  more  power 
than  prqudice  has  given  to  God  himself;  for  these  prqudices  sup- 
pose that  the  Being  who  has  created  all  actual  things  cannot  make 
others  and  less  disastrons  ones.  *  *  *  Every  one  will  soon 
see  that  a  scientific  error  of  our  globe,  a  delay  in  interference,  may 
compromise  the  entire  universe,  the  mass  of  the  planets,  and  the 
sun  of  the  celestial  vault,  which  for  thousands  of  years  has  re- 
ceived so  much  iiguiy  from  our  pbuiet.** 

To  prove  this  he  argues,  or  lays  down,  that  our 
earth  is  the  centre  of  the  universe,  that  the  e&rth 
clogs  the  sun,  in  default  of  aromal  discharges,  which 
cannot  take  place  because  mankind  is  not  in  har- 
mony, that  is,'are  not  Fourierists.  The  sun,  which 
has  only  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Herschel  perfectly 
working,  is  **like  a  cart  without  one  of  its  wheels  !'* 
The  logical  consequence  of  this  is,  that  it  can't  catch 
the  comets,  which  is  a  pity,  «  as  some  of  them  are 
very  ripe  and  ready  to  enter  into  plan."  Herschel, 
too,  has  only  six  satellites,  and  is  waiting  for  two 
more  which  we  must  give  him.  The  bottom  of  all 
this  is,  that  the  sun  has  used  up  all  his  tetra-cardinal 
fluid. 

Thus,  the  sun  can't  catch  the  comets,  the  comets 
can't  get  into  place,  Herschel  wants  his  two  satel- 
lites, and  all  because  men,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  wont  be  harmonious,  and  enable  it  to  eject 
tetra-cardinal  fluid.  A  star  which  fell  two  thousand 
years  before  the  deluge  has  some  hand  in  it,  but  on 
the  whole  it  is  we  who  are  to  blame.  *'  This  crisis, 
moreover,"  we  are  told,  *4s  inevitable  on  all  the 
globes  ezeept  the  sun  ;  they  all  sufier  by  it  more  or 
lass,  like  children  catting  their  teeth.    The  earth  has 


sufllsred  so'violently  as  to  eateh  a  putrid  ftnw,  vUdi 
being  communicated  to  Phcsbina,  she  died." 

Still,  though  dead,  she  has  her  use,  that  of  <'miim- 
my,  or  aromal  loadstone ; "  but  has  pntrified  by  long 
use,  and  can  no  longer  serve  in  the  catebiog  of 
comets.  Should  my  readers  wish  to  learn  how  the 
end  of  all  this  anomalous  state  of  things  is  to  be 
brought  about,  they  will  consult  the  learned  trestiis 
on  association. 

In  psychology,  Fourier  believes  in  the  immortality, 
or,  at  all  events,  the  infinite  reproduction,  of  matter. 
He  talks  of  souls,  certainly,  as  before  and  after  life; 
but,  not  to  be  deprived  of  material  enjoyments,  they 
will  always  reconnect  themselves  with  matter.  This 
is,  of  course,  the  old  story  of  transmigration  of  sook 
But  we  are  not  confined  to  this  globe.  We  hop 
about  in  all  directions.  But  the  <mly  way  to  do 
honest  justice  to  Fourier  is  to  .quote  him : — 

"  The  most  unfbrtunate  planet  is  that  in  which  the  iiihsliitttb 
have  passions  disproportionate  to  the  means  of  gratilcstioa.  Sseh 
is  the  vice  which  now  afflicts  our  ^obe.  It  renders  the  litBiUn 
of  the  human  race  so  fatiguing,  that  even  sovereigns  are  diseas- 
tented.  This  arises  from  the  fact,  that  God  hss  given  to  o&r 
passions  an  intensity  suitable  to  the  two  phases  of  the  tsrdre  con^, 
which  will  last  for  about  seventy  thousand  years,  and  in  the  ooonr 
of  which  each  day  will  give  to  ns  enjoyments  so  astive  ssd  w 
varied,  that  our  souls  will  scaro^  endure  them.  If  ov  dstbua 
were  confined  to  our  present  sad  civilization,  God  woold  have  pum 
us  flabby  and  apathetic  passions,  such  as  philosophy  sdrises  bs  ts 
have,  passions  suited  to  the  miserable  existence  we  endue  for  in 
thousand  years." 

It  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  refute  blasphemy, 
infidelity,  and  anti- Christian  views  such  as  these, 
the  teachings  of  an  aged  voluptuary,  who  coneeires 
nothing  but  animal  sources  of  enjoyment.  Let  ai 
continue  : — 

"  The  question  of  the  ei^oyment  reserved  for  soob  in  laotbR 
life,  shows  the  utter  ignorance  of  civilised  beings  as  totiksvifviof 
nature.  How  ill  you  know  it,  when  yon  place  fetue  hsppiBCii  ii 
the  disunion  of  two  prindplee,  materisl  asid  spiiitnal,  sad  «te 
you  pretend  that  souls,  after  the  death  of  the  body,  vill  isoltf* 
themselves  from  matter  #an#  la  oomeom-t  de  lofneUe  U  s*y  csrai 
pour  Vicu  m6ne  aumnr  Jottwanee** 

The  sensuality,  materialism,  and  blasphemy  of 
man  could  scarce  further  go.  Xo  promise  of  Maho- 
met is  more  voluptuous  than  that  held  oat  by  the 
paradise  of  Fourier.  I  can  have  no  patience  to  qnotf 
this  portion  of  his  audacious  dootrines  any  further. 
It  is  painful  to  turn  such  words  into  English.  Still 
I  must  continue  by  giving  another  view  he  taket :— 

**  Composed,  or  metempqroosal  iannortality,  is  oae  of  the  fsno 
of  the  system  of  harmony.  It  would  be  but  an  abortion  vitKi^* 
the  solution  of  this  problem,  in  which  attraction  cannot  eerre  u  ^ 
a  guide.  Though  metempsyoosis  has  been  ri^mled,  it  is  aot  *^ 
less  a  general  dwire."  •  ♦  •  • 

Hence,  according  to  Fourier,  it  is  a  logical  condo- 
sion.     This  settled,  he  proceeds : — 

*'  Gen4r<d  Scak  of  MeUmpsycoiU,  etiimaM  ^  One  f^  a  Cmvj. 
1st  Phase,    6,000  yean,       50    eit  €t  gnMrnignimi, 
2d       „      86,000    n  360  „         „        « 

Apogee,        9.000    „  W         «         „        „ 

SdFhase,   97,000    „         970         „         .        » 
4th     «        4^000    „  40         ^         .        . 

810  to  be  reduced  to  403." 

According  to  this  plan,  our  soula,  at  the  end  of  the 

planetary  career,  will  have  alternated  810  timei  frois 

one  to  the  other  world,  going  and  eomii^  io  emigrs 

tion  and  immigration,  of  which  810  udni^mmdm^t 
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and  810  ^uira-mundame;  existence  which  we  must 
redace  by  one-half,  because  during  the  27»O0O  years 
of  harmony  the  duration  of  life  is  more  than  double 
in  both  worlds.  But  the  number  of  migrations  is  of 
little  matter,  since,  as  a  last  analysis,  it  is  81,000 
years  which  is  in  question,  of  which  about  two- thirds, 
or  54,000,  will  be  passed  in  the  other  world ;  one- 
third,  or  27,000,  in  this. 
He  then  returns  to  the  figure  810  as  conyenient : — 

**  720  Tery  hippy,  with  rare  exceptions,. .^ . ..harm. 

45  &vourable  in  the  middle  range, aubv.  ase. 

45\mdeHmoyf»terwtet »ulrt>.  a»c.    *    ♦ 

The  trtrnt-mtrndaine  life,  or  future  life,  is  to  this  as  waking  to  sleep. 
The  waking  is  a  composed  state,  in  which  we  combine  the  exercise 
of  the  animal  and  spiritual  faculties.  Sleep  is  a  simple  state,  in 
which  the  body  obeys  not  the  soul;  it  is  a  scission  between  soul 
and  body.  This  latter,  in  the  state  of  sleep,  fslls  into  a  state  of 
unreason,  and  has  generally  but  Tague  thonghta,  of  which,  on  wak- 
ing, it  has  little  remembrance.  ♦  ♦  *  The  souls  take,  in  the 
other  life,  a  body  formed  of  fhe  element  we  call  aroma,  which  is 
incombustible  and  homogenous  with  fire.  It  penetrates  solids  with 
rigidity,  as  we  see  by  the  aroma  called  magnetic  fluid,  circulating 
in  interior  rocks  and  the  centre  of  mines  as  in  the  plain  air." 

The  great  delight  of  this  paradise  of  Fourier's  is  one 
which  must  be  delicious  promise  to  the  idle,  it  is  that 
of  moving  about  without  using  legs  or  carriers,  or  touch- 
ing the  earth — ^the  next,  that  of  existing;  but  Fourier  dc- 
diDCs  to  name  all  the  pleasures  of  the  next  life,  pleasures 
to  be  highly  enhanced  when  harmony  is  established. 
He  informs  us  that  we  are  tortoises  alongside  the  dead, 
who,  however,  now  enjoy  not  one  tithe  of  the  luxurious 
state  which  would  ensue  under  rharmonie  societaire. 

"  The  best  service  to  render  to  the  dead,  as  to  the  living"  he  cries, 
"  isto  establish,  withoutdelay,  the  hannonie  tocietaire.  The  moment 
harmony  shall  be  organised,  the  dead,  or  trant-MundaineSy  will  be  all 
the  more  happy  that  they  will  not  be  subject  to  death  to  re-enter  this 
life.  The  transition  will  be  merely  lying  down  to  go  to  sleep.  It  is 
during  his  sleep  that  a  body  is  prepared  for  the  t^oHM-mundaine  in 
this  life;  he  does  not  rejoin  it  at  conception,  but  about  the  time 
of  teething.  Until  then,  the  child  is  animated  by  the  great  soul 
of  the  world-** 

But  enough  of  Fourier's  future.  Let  us  continue  our 
review.  He  cries,  "  Duty  comes  from  man,  attraction 
comes  from  God."  This  he  proves  by  the  various  views 
taken  by  different  nations  of  duty,  while  all  have  the 
same  passions.  Now,  the  passions  are  ill-regulated;  ul- 
timately they  will  be  the  source  of  our  happiness.  Thus 
all  attraction  is  natural,  legitimate  thing,  which  it 
is  impious  to  resist.  Attraction  is  the  himian  law,  as  it  is 
the  law  of  the  world.  As  many  fundamental  passions, 
so  many  attractions  are  there.  According  to  this,  give 
way  to  our  passions,  by  all  means,  by  which  we  shall 
learn  the  right  use  of  them,  and  in  harmony  arrive  at 
the  proper  point  of  equilibriimi.  Attraction  will  then 
make  all  go  right,  and  punishments  and  preventatives 
will  be  all  useless. 

Before  setting  loose  the  passions  uDgovemed  on  the 
world,  Fourier  defines  them.  He  recognises  in  us  three 
points  of  attraction — luxury,  the  art  to  group,  and  the 
tendency  to  unity.  "Luxury,  divided  into  internal  and 
external  luxury,  comprises,  under  the  first  head,  health  ; 
under  the  second,  riches.  As  the  five  senses  are  of  this 
species  of  attraction,  it  is,  from  these  reasons,  in  subor- 
dination to  the  mind.  The  propensity  to  group  embraces 
love,  friendship,  ambition,  and  a  fourth  passion  called 
faznilism.  But  above  these  passions  which  group  us, 
arc  three  others,  far  more  fertile,  according  to  Fourier 
^the  cadaiiii,  the  alttmant^  and  the  eomporite.      The 


cahaUit  is  defined  as  the  reflecting  and  specukting  im- 
petuousness  which  tends  to  divide  impulses  and  give 
them  a  higher  flight,  thus  fixing  the  will  by  complex 
iufluence.  The  alternant,  or  papellone,  is  the  irresist' 
able  want  of  variety,  which  Fourier  makes  a  useful  pas- 
sion. The  composite,  or  blind  impulse,  is  the  passion 
which  produces  devotions,  inspirations,  eloquence,  &o. 

By  means  of  these  twelve  passions,  Fourier  proposes 
to  make  men  happy;  and  this  by  the  instrumentality  of 
the  societary  state. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  into  Fourier's  dismal  picture 
of  society  as  it  is.  All  can  imagine  it,  by  supposing  the 
evils  which  exist  infinitely  multiplied.  All  these  are  to 
disappear  before  his  system  of  composed  or  harmonious 
association.  The  first  of  Fourier's  system  is  agriculture, 
— towns  are  his  abhorrence — and  he  proposes  to  divide 
every  country  into  a  number  of  phalanges,  which,  like  the 
sidereal  system,  are  to  revolve  round  themselves  and 
roundacentre.  The  motive  power  of  the  association  is  tobe, 
passionate  attraction  towards  work  as  a  delightful  amuse- 
ment. Now,  the  rich  work  not,  and  the  poor  work  with 
dislike;  it  is  unnatural  that  work  should  be  a  necessity, 
and  yet  be  distasteful.  From  this,  he  reasons  that  the  day 
is  coming  when  all  shall  desire  to  work,  which  shall  be- 
come an  attraction,  a  passion.  All  shall  choose  their 
occupation,  twenty  if  they  choose;  and  this  is  to  arise 
from  association  by  groups,  and  by  teriei,  the  associa- 
tion of  groups  into  phalanges.  The  groups,  or  centre, 
must  be  seven  or  nine;  other  numbers  would  be  un- 
harmonious.  The  harroouy  of  the  group  results  from 
the  amalgamation  of  attractions;  that  of  the  series, 
from  ideality,  or  opposition  in  groups.  Li  the  latter, 
friendship,  interest,  love,  glory,  are  to  be  the  impulse; 
and  the  groups  are  to  cohere  from  choice.  To  make 
a  series  there  must  be  24  or  32  groups,  which  compose 
the  phalange  of  about  1800  persons.  The  dwelling  of 
a  phalange  is  a  phalanstere,  which  is  to  be  a  comfortable 
and  elegant  edifice,  with  wings  of  horse-shoe  shape.  In 
these  are  to  be  the  noisy  workshops.  These  are  to  be 
within  shady  courts,  and  in  the  centre  a  clock  tower, 
used  also  as  a  telegraph  to  the  labourers  in  the  fields. 
In  this,  too,  is  to  be  the  theatre  and  the  exchange. 
Around  the  whole  edifice  is  to  be  a  gallery,  to  run 
through  in  winter. 

Everything  in  the  phalanstere  is  to  be  delightful  and 
free;  individual  comfort  is  to  be  consulted  as  much  as  the 
comfort  of  the  whole.  Everything  is  to  be  for  the  best, 
kitchens,  lodgings,  cellars,  &c.  There  are  to  be  apart- 
ments for  the  rich  and  the  poor,  so  that  the  former 
may  not  be  proud  of  his  display,  or  the  latter  ashamed 
of  his  poverty.  As  to  the  expense  of  the  building,  it 
will  not,  it  is  said,  cost  more  than  400  separate  huts, 
while  its  strength  will  render  it  lasting ;  to  say  nothuig 
of  the  economy  of  one  kitchen,  one  cellar,  one  wash- 
house,  all  worked  by  a  steam-engine. 

No  hedges,  no  ditches,  no  marks  of  servitude.  All 
is  to  all,  and  for  all.  In  exchange  for  this  individual 
property  the  holders  will  receive  shares  equivalent  to  the 
value  brought  in.  The  inconveniences  of  small  farms  are 
thus  done  away  with,  while  capital  will  also,  in  the  work* 
shops,  facilitate  labour  by  the  introduction  of  machines. 
The  organization  of  labour  is  so  simple,  that  Fourier  cal- 
culates on  the  groups  working  for  the  general  good  from 
emulation,  from  love,  while  everything  is  to  be  done  in 
a  perfection  hitherto  unheard  of.  The  hours  of  labour 
are  to  be  short ;  of  course,  when  men  are  not  working 
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from  necessity  or  from  desire  of  acquiring,  this  must  be. 
Prizes,  the  undertaking  in  turns  of  twenty  kinds  of  work, 
are  to  make  labour  pleasant. 

The  result  is,  of  course,  fourfold  returns,  which  are  to 
be  divided  between  capital,  labour,  and  talent.  Capital 
takes  four  parts,  labour  five,  talent  three.  This  settled, 
comes  the  division  amongst  individuals.  Capital,  of 
course,  will  have  so  much  per  cent,  for  what  it  brought 
in,  but  labour  and  talent  preseui  difficulties.  Eourier 
divides  labour  into  three  divisions — ^labours  of  necessity, 
ability,  and  of  agremmt.  The  last  will  be  least  rewarded, 
the  second  more,  the  first  most.  This  is  to  give  an  in- 
ducement to  the  selection  of  the  ruder  and  more  dis- 
agreeable kinds  of  labour.  This  too  is  to  captivate  the 
suffering  masses,  at  present  the  least  paid.  Moreover, 
in  i\itphalanatere^titTj  man  has  a  right  to  food,  lodging, 
clothing,  and  tools.  Where  is  the  incitement  then  to 
work?  One  plan  of  Fourier  is,  by  paying  rude  labour 
much,  and  delicate  pleasant  labours  much,  to  make  capi- 
tal change  hands. 

As  all  ranks  are  elective,  talent  will  be  tested  by  po- 
pularity. Still  artists,  savants,  and  others,  will  remain 
out  of  this  category.  They  belong  to  no  series,  group, 
or  phalange;  they  arc  of  the  world  and  the  world  must 
reward  them.  AU  the  phalanges  of  the  world  must  pay 
them  a  sufficient  reward. 

The  end  of  all  this,  when  the  world  is  peopled  })y  pha- 
langes, ia  universal  monarchy.  The  capital  of  the  uni- 
verse is  to  be  on  the  Bosphoms.  One  of  the  bonds  of 
ibis  grand  hierarchy  will  be  the  industrial  armies  going 
wherever  glory  or  utility  call  them.  They  are  to  make 
roads,  railways,  vast  edifices,  &c.  The  ruler  is  to  be 
hereditary,  but  ruled  by  the  votes  of  the  world.  The 
hierarchy  will  extend  from  the  unarch,  or  head  of  a  pha- 
lange, to  the  omniareh,  or  head  of  the  universe.  There 
will  be  duarchs  for  four  phalanx,  triarchs  for  12,  ietrarchs 
for  48,  and  so  on  until  the  douzarch  reigns  over  a  mil- 
lion. Above  him  is  none  but  the  otnniarch  or  Emperor 
of  the  Universe.  But,  with  universal  election,  and 
unlimited  liberty  for  all  passions,  these  titles  will  be 
mere  moonshine.  Their  power  is  null.  Punishments 
there  can  be  none, where  all  desires  are  legitimate,  even, 
as  has  clearly  been  proved  by  Fourier's  own  words,  the 
most  infamous. 

The  part  of  woman  is  the  same  as  that  of  man.  All 
professions,  trades,  and  places  are  open  to  them.  There 
is  no  distinction.  This  brings  us  to  the  ticklish  ques- 
tion of  marriage.  Fourier  does  not  go  the  length  of 
promiscuous  intercourse  altogether.  His  women  are  of 
various  classes.  The  classification  shows  profound  im- 
morality. There  are  to  be  Baechants,  Bayaderes,  Ves- 
iaU,  Damoiseaux,  &c.  There  are  to  be  the  women  who 
marry  wholly,  those  who  marry  provisionally,  those  who 
are  legal  prostitutes,  aud  those  who  are  to  be  the  com- 
panions of  old  age.  The  details  of  this  matter  are  purely 
bestial,  and,  danming  as  they  are  to  Fourier,  I  decline 
entering  on  them.  His  marriage,  however,  speaks 
volumes  of  itself,  and  will  show  the  morality  of  this  sect: — 

*'  Loving  freedom  will  oome,  and  will  tranrform  into  vifiue  ike 
greater  part  of  our  tnees,  as  it  will  ti^aosform  into  vices  the  greater 
part  of  onr  ffentileisei.  There  are  to  be  divers  grades  in  amor- 
ous unions.  The  three  principal  are: — 1.  favourite  by  title.  2. 
GertUcuri  et  genetrices.  3.  Husbands  and  wives.  The  last  should 
have  at  least  two  children,  the  second  one,  the  first  none.  These 
titles  give  to  the  e(mjoini4  progressive  rights  on  a  part  of  the  re- 
spective heritage.  A  woman  can  have  at  the  same  time : — 1.  A 
hvsbmd  by  whom  she  has  two  cfaildieiu    2.  A  gemtew  by  whom 


she  luis  one.    3.  A  &voarite  by  whom  slie  has  none.    No  ram 
simple  possessors,  who  are  nobody  in  the  eyes  of  the  lav." 

One  would  really  imagine  Fourier  making  laws  for 
some  Botany  Bay,  peopled  with  the  offeconrings  of  jails 
and  brothels.     And  why  this  stat«  of  bestiality? 

"  This  gradation  of  titles  establishes  a  great  couitesy, 
and  great  fidelity.  A  woman  can  refuse  the  title  of 
genitetir  to  one  by  whom  she  is  eneeiiUe.**  She  caa 
refuse,  in  fact,  any  of  the  titles  to  one  of  her  three  hus- 
bands. "  This  prevents  all  the  hypocrisy  of  which  mar- 
riage is  the  source." 

When  such  are  the  notions  which  Fourier  holds,  his 
careful  education  of  children  is  a  curse,  and  therefore 
merits  little  notice,  except  to  say  that  at  sixteen  he  gives 
them  the  character  of  men,  and  sends  them  forth  to  do 
as  their  mothers  and  fathers  have  done  before  them. 

The  world  once  fixed,  and  phalansterianism  nniver 
sally  adopted,  Fourier's  first  care  is  to  pay  the  English 
national  debt.  This  is  a  seducing  promise,  and  one 
likely  to  get  him  many  admirers.  Let  us  see  how  m 
financier  goes  about  it: — 

"  It  is  not  by  millions  but  by  milliards  that  we  shall  bov  nine 
the  products  of  the  earth.  It  is  now  the  turn  of  eggs  whid  vifl 
play  a  great  game,  and  resolve  a  problem  before  wfa^  hare  paied 
the  learned  pundits  of  European  finance.  With  half  the  prootti» 
of  the  eggs  of  the  world,  and  without  touching  the  fowls,  wc  wi3 
extinguish,  on  a  given  day,  the  colossus  of  the  English  ostioul 
debt,  by  a  process  which,  instead  of  being  onerous,  will  bocoioeia 
amutette  for  the  globe.*' 

He  counts  the  debt  at  25  milliards,  and  the  tax  on 
eggs  at  5d.  a-dozcn.     Let  us  see  the  result: — 

'*  1,000  dozen  eggs  at  half-4irfrane SOOL 

Multiply  by  200  days,  about  the  aver- 
age of  days  a  fowl  lays 200 

Annual  product  of  a  canton 100,000 

Multiply  by  fiOO,000  phalanxes 600,000 

General  product  (60  milliards) 60,000,000,000r* 

Sir  Charles  Wood  should  try  the  experiment. 

It  is  the  habit  of  democrats  and  repul^cans  to  op 
hold  and  support  Socialism.  As  a  democrat  aod  a  it- 
publican  it  is  that  I  have  undertaken  to  show  %hi 
Socialism  is.  What  is  the  system  of  Fourier?  An 
attempt  to  substitute  Debm  for  Christiam^,  the  v^ 
limited  indulgence  of  the  passions  for  the  restraint  ii> 
posed  by  religion  and  morality,  promiscuoiu  interccMi^ 
for  marriage,  to  say  nothing  of  the  moral  and  pdiuo-' 
impossibilities  of  his  system. 

Labour  is  a  duty,  and  nothing  makes  it  possible  btit 
want.  No  man  is  incited  to  labour,  except  in  rare  ifl* 
stances,  for  the  general  good.  It  is  for  himsdf,  for  ^ 
home,  for  his  family,  for  his  chfldreu,  that  he  vciu. 
Who  ever  cares  for  a  railway  in  which  he  hoMs  shiws, 
as  for  an  estate  which  is  his  own  ?  Andman*s  nitu? 
renders  any  change  in  this  impossible.  Absence  free 
labour  is  always  our  pleasure.  Fourier  argues  that  v- 
should  work  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  yoong  p^ 
dance;  but  those  to  whom  dancing  is  a  profession  oca- 
sider  absence  of  it  a  relief. 

The  innate  desire  of  man  for  independaioe  is  nttdj 
destroyed  by  Fourier.  ♦  ♦  ♦  But  why  reason  viti 
a  man  who  shows  us  the  sun  chasing  comets  and  catcU 
ing  them  by  the  tail ;'  who  assists  at  the  Ijiiig-ia  of  t^ 
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stATS,  and  warms  the  north  pole  by  the  atuora  borealis ; 
who  pays  our  debt  by  a  tax  on  eggs,  and  giires  the  earth 
a  putrid  fever;  who  makes  lions  do  away  with  nulways, 
aod  denies  the  essential  soul  of  the  earth,  God,  making 
him  matter ;  who  makes  us  change  our  bodies  810 


times,  and  gires  us  a  paradise  where  wind,  and  women^ 
and  hunting,  and  all  sensual  enjoyments,  are  to  de- 
light us — ^whose  philosophy  is  in  fact  a  philosophy  fit  for 
none  but  a. nation  of  mingled  knares,  fools,  and  loose 
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DR.  CHALMEBS'  POSTHUMOUS  WOEKS— VOL.  IV. 

W£  noticed  the  first  and  second,  but  we  omitted 
the  fliird  volume  of  "Dr.  Chahners'  Posthumous 
Worb.'*  The  fourth  rolume  contains  his  Sabbath 
Scripture  Readings,  embracing  all  the  New  Testament, 
It  is  a  series  of  meditations  on  the  various  chapters  of 
the  New  Testament,  with  frequent  direct  references  to 
the  personal  position  of  the  author  and  the  circumstances 
of  his  friends.  The  propriety  of  the  pubUcation  is  vin- 
dicated only  by  its  general  utility,  for  Dr.  Chahners 
did  not  apparently  contemplate  this  manner  of  employ- 
ing his  manuscripts.  The  frequent  recurrence  to  matters 
of  a  private  nature  confirms  the  statement  that  he  did 
not  anticipate  the  publication  of  these  meditations.  His 
sudden  death  prevented  any  special  arrangment  of  his 
papers,  with  the  view  of  publication  or  suppression. 
Simikr  events  have  become  in  recent  years  painfully 
frequent.  They  convey  a  touching  lesson  regarding 
more  than  the  first  and  greatest,  and  always  obvious, 
dutj  of  religious  preparation  for  deatL  They  teach 
also  the  necessity  of  a  steady  and  continued  arrange 
ment  of  private  affairs. 

The  works  of  few  authors  and  the  journals  of  very  few 
public  men  can  be  placed  under  such  judicious  manage- 
meut  as  the  posthumous  writings  and  journals  of  Dr. 
Chalmers  ;  because  their  editor  was  not  only  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  author,  but  for  a  long  period  enjoyed  more 
of  hi3  confidence  and  intercourse  than  any  other  man. 
The  Sabbath  Scripture  Readings  probably  want  several 
passi^s  in  the  original  manuscript  regarding  private 
!iiFairs,  that  could  not  have  served  any  public  interest. 
Still  we  gather  from  the  volume  that  Dr.  Chalmers  was 
■harged  by  some  theologians  with  entertaining  erroneous 
lews ;  that  he  considered  the  conduct  of  certain  friends 
00  aspiring ;  that  he  suffered  from  anxietv,  on  one  hand, 
leither  to  wear  the  appearance  of  affected  disinterested- 
less,  nor  to  hurt  the  position  of  his  brother  professors; 
lod  on  the  other,  not  to  bear  heavily  on  the  resources 
f  aa  infant  communion;  and  several  other  matters, 
bat  seem  to  belong  more  to  the  private  than  to  the  public 
istory  of  the  Free  Church.  The  greater  part  of  the 
leditations  published  iji  this  volume  were  written  sub- 
^uent  to  the  day  of  the  Disruption.  The  first  date  is 
'ctober,  1841.  The  meditations,  therefore,  naturally 
dude  constant  remarks  on  the  position  of  the  Church 
^  Scotland,  and,  subsequently,  of  the  Free  Church. 
hey  have  thus  an  undoubted  interest  as  private  expo- 
tions  of  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  leader  by  whom, 
some  measure,  the  great  ecclesiastical  change  of  184;3 
as  effected  ;  both  as  he  neared  the  precipice ;  when 
e  fall  was  accomplished ;  and  as  the  roughness  of  the 
iter  began  to  disappear,  and  the  current  was  again 
irsuing  a  quiet  and  steady  course.  The  nature  of  the 
ihbatical  reflections  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  the 
iblic  character  of  iAie  writer.  It  sustains  throughout 
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the  general  estimate  of  the  man,  confirming,  in  every 
line,  the  opinion  always  entertained,  that  he  desired 
earnestly  to  cultivate  kmdness  and  good-will  towards  all 
men.  Even  in  this  private  record  of  thoughts  and  feelings, 
he  has  written  no  bitter  words,  except  against  himself 
and  his  own  weaknesses.  He  had  no  enmity  to  preserve 
in  a  book,  and  there  is  none  in  these  pages.  He  felt 
persecution^  and  he  seems  to  have  feared  its  occurrence, 
without  having  anything  to  say  against  the  persecutors, 
though  he  abhorr^  their  conduct.  From  all  that  can 
be  collected  out  of  these  meditations — from  other 
records — from  every  means  whereby  the  wishes  and  the 
desires  of  a  human  heart  become  known — Dr.  Chalmers 
appears  to  have  made  the  closest  approximation  U>  the 
principles  of  the  Bible,  in  his  life  and  conversation,  of 
any  public  man  in  recent  times. 

The  character  of  this  volume  differs  so  materially 
from  its  predecessors,  is  so  closely  personal  in  its  matter, 
that  while  its  value  may  be  enhanced  for  private  read- 
ing, yet  it  offers  comparatively  few  quotable  passages. 
The  three  preceding  volumes  contained  ri^id  exposi- 
tions of  Scriptural  passages,  that  cast  in  a  few  short 
sentences  a  Hght  over  difficult  texts,  or  opened  up  to 
the  reader  a  new  train  of  thought;  but  the  fourth 
volume  is  entirely  practical.  The  style  is  changed,  and 
there  hangs  over  the  pages  a  thoroughly  Scottish  Sab- 
batioal  atmosphere. 

The  following  passage  may  not  be  entirely  lost  on 
England : — 

*'  There  w  this  contrast  hetween  the  eoniich  and  Simon  Magof  ; 
the  one  ib  Kiid  to  have  belieTed,  bat  the  other  believed  with  all  hia 
heart.  It  ia  remarkable,  too,  that  Simon,  as  well  as  the  eaauch, 
was  baptized ;  bat  the  un  worthiness  of  his  baptism  must  be  charged 
on  himself^  and  not  on  the  administrator  thereof.  The  responsi- 
bilitf  lay  with  the  eunuch  for  consenting  to  be  baptised,  and  so 
also  with  Simon.  0  let  me,  along  with  my  &ith,  have  a  good 
conscience,  else  how  can  I  go  on  in  my  way  rejoicing  P  I  do  not 
believe  with  all  my  heart,  unless  I  give  my  heart  entire  nnto  tiie 
Saviour.  My  Qtxl,  enable  me  to  mortify  all  its  vicious  propenn- 
ties — its  unworthy  and  disgraceful  passions.  Thou  knowesi  my 
plague,  and  the  sin  which  doth  most  easily  beset  me.  'O  wretched 
man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this  death  P' 
0  that  I  might  be  enabled  to  thank  God,  because  He  hath  given 
me  power  to  be  one  of  His  own  children,  and  so  to  walk  no  longer 
after  the  flesh,  but  alter  the  spirit."     Page  159. 

Our  reference  is  merely  to  the  baptism  of  Simon 
Magus,  and  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration.  It 
may  be  conceded  that  the  baptist,  in  the  case  of  Simon 
Magus,  was  very  clearly  authorised  to  administer  that 
rite.  No  doubt  could  possibly  exist  on  his  successor- 
ship.  All  the  outward  signs  connected  with  the  ordi* 
nance  had  been  correctly  observed.  Simon  Magus  was 
at  the  fountain-head  of  baptism,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  of  no  avail  to  him,  although  Miss  Martineau  holds 
that  he  was  much  mixed  up  with  primitive  Christianity, 
and  greatly  destructive  of  its  purity.  The  responsibility, 
says  Br.  Chalmers,  rested  with  the  subject  rather  than 
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the  admimstraior  of  baptism;  and  that  must  be  invari- 
ably true  where  the  recipient  is  of  mature  age  and  judg- 
ment. 

We  remarked  already  that  Dr.  Chabners  anticipated 
the  persecution  of  his  communion,  and  apparently  from 
"many  who  are  seemly  and  honourable."  The  Site 
question  realised  his  anticipation ;  but  we  may  notice 
that  a  similar  spirit  was  previously  evinced  in  many 
quarters  again?t  dissent.  The  Methodists  and  Inde- 
pendents of  England  have  many  examples  of  sites 
refused.  The  Presbyt^ians  of  Ireland  had  a  few  simi- 
lar cases,  although  under  the  special  favour  and  pro- 
tection of  the  State.  The  Dissenters  of  Scotland  were 
sometimes  refused  sites,  prior  to  the  increase  of  their 
number  by  the  disruption  of  1843.  In  one  village,  feus 
were  granted,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
on  the  express  condition  that  public  worship  should 
not  be  practised  there  except  with  consent  of  the  su- 
perior. This  clause  in  the  feu  charters  of  that  village 
led  to  one  of  the  cases  which  has  been  often  quoted 
amongst  the  list  of  sites  refused.  The  frequency  of  the 
evil  does  not,  however,  by  any  means  that  we  know, 
justify  its  existence.  The  extent  or  longevity  of  per- 
secution will  not  justify  the  crime.  The  disruption, 
and  the  events  elicited  by  it,  presented  excellent  rea- 
sons for  pressing  this  question  on  Parliament;  because 
wherever  a  large  number  of  individuals  cannot  buy  land, 
within  the  circle  of  a  few  miles,  for  the  worship  of  God 
according  to  their  conscience,  a  wrong  exists — a  wrong 
at  present  without  a  remedy.  The  Site  Bill  was  re- 
jected in  the  last  session,  on  the  motion  of  Sir  James 
Graham.  It  will  be  again'  pressed  in  1849 — and 
pressed  annually,  we  trust,  until  toleration  be  se- 
cured : — 

"The  Word  of  God  has  a  commanding  power  in  it,  which 
draws  multitudes  to  listen ;  yet  of  the  many  who  hear  and  are 
called  hy  it  few  may  he  chosen.  Envy  and  opposition  may  arise, 
and  persecution  may  succeed  to  popularity.  Let  us  he  prepared, 
O  God,  for  the  whole  of  Thy  counsel  and  will  in  this  our  day. 
When  enmity  and  violence  arise,  let  us  not  he  offended.  Save  us 
from  the  guilt  of  those  who  rcgect  Thy  Spirit  aud  Thy  testimony — 
holding  themselves  unworthy  of  eternal  life.  May  we  cast  in  our 
lot  with  those  who  are  glad  to  hear  and  to  glorify  Thy  Word,  and 
who,  hecanse  ordained  to  eternal  hfe,  betieve  it.  May  this  Word 
go  forth  and  prosper,  and  prevail  over  the  whole  of  Scotland. 
This  it  wfll  not  do  without  the  accompaniment  of  a  fierce  resist- 
ance, and  that  on  the  part  of  many  who  aie  seemly  and  honourable, 
and  withal  of  chief  authority  and  influence  in  our  land.  Let  it  be 
enough  for  ns  that  we  are  sustained  in  the  midst  of  all  these  out- 
ward adversities  hy  the  testimony  of  our  consciences  and  the 
visitations  of  light  and  comfort  from  on  high.  Give  us,  like  the 
disciples  of  old,  to  he  filled  with  joy  and  the  Holy  Ghost." 

The  use  of  "things  strangled  and  of  blood"  is  (Juite 
common  in  Scotland ;  but  the  decree  of  the  Synodical 
meeting  of  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  is  opposed  to  the 
practice,  and  the  Theological  Professor  of  the  Scotch 
metropolis  was  far  from  being  satisfied  with  the  position 
of  matters : — 

"It  isnot  very  easy  toconstructtherightexplanationof  the  Apostles* 
decree,  in  that  it  forbids  the  use  of  blood  and  things  strangled,  and 
seems  to  put  their  use  on  the  same  rank  with  a  flagrant  immorality 
there  also  forbidden.  The  question  is,  in  how  &r  shall  we  regard 
it  as  a  decree  of  accommodation,  and  in  how  far  a  rule  of  binding 
and  perpetual  authority  in  the  church  ?  I  pray  for  hght  upon 
this  question." 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  troubles  which  as- 
sailed Dr.  CJhalmers  on  pecuniary  matters,  from  his 
desire  to  accommodate  the  interests  of  a  weak  exchequer 
with  the  position  of  the  professors ;  and  he  says — 


*'  Preserve  me  from  oovetousness,  0  Lord.  I  pray  for  wirdom 
and  grace  in  the  matter  uf  my  sustentation  as  a  senrsnt  of  the  Tree 
Church  of  Scotland.  May  I  reach  the  superior  blessedness  of  tbe 
giver,  and  let  my  moderation  be  known  unto  all  men.  I  pray  for 
Thy  guidance  in  all  these  matters,  O  Lord.  Save  me  from  rspacity 
on  the  one  hand — save  me  from  the  affectation  of  dieintcrestcdae^s 
on  the  other ;  hut  make  me  really  disinterested,  and  teach  roe  )ww 
to  steer  aright  between  the  claims  or  expectations  of  my  ooUca-^e* 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  what  is  due  both  to  the  genunl 
interests  of  the  church  and  to  my  own  character." 

Dr.  Chalmers  was  not  rich ;  but  his  success  as  an 
author  may  have  enabled  him  to  do  what  other  profes- 
sors could  not  accomplish,  and  in  these  circvunstanocs 
the  question  of  duty  is  one  of  often  nice  and  difficult 
adjustment.  Dr.  Chalmers  had  very  defined  ideas  on  all 
topics  relating  to  futurity.  We  quoted  a  passage  in 
our  last  number  from  a  female  writer  on  the  subject  of 
the  final  judgment ;  and  we  quote  the  following  sentences 
from  Dr.  Chalmers : — 

"  Above  all,  let  me  look  forward  to  the  coming  judgment— tie 
day  of  the  revektiou  of  hidden  things.  Iiet  me  not  feel  at  ok, 
because  of  the  secrecy  of  aught  I  do  which  is  eviL  The  time  is 
coming  when  the  worst  abominations — those  which,  if  bo*u, 
would  overwhelm  the  delinquent  in  shame  and  confusion,  »d 
banish  him  from  society — shall  at  length  he  brought  to  hght  Oa 
the  other  hand,  while  called  upon  to  make  my  light  shine  be&>iv 
men,  let  me  not  do  what  is  good  to  be  seen  of  men,  or  for  the 
sake  of  their  applause ;  hut  let  me  ever  prefer  to  the  pni<«  of 
men  the  praise  of  God.  The  disclosure  of  all  things  is  at  kad, 
to  the  everlasting  contempt  of  the  wicked — to  the  exaltation  and 
triumph  of  the  righteous." 

The  following  passage  may  be  practically  useful  to 
many  fervent  believers  in  Christianity,  who  oft«*n 
overlook  tbe  earnest  injunctions  led  by  its  precepts 
on  all  men  to  make  provision  fbr  their  families.  The 
Gospel  places  that  duty  in  a  high  and  clear  ligbt, 
and  the  progress  of  science  in  later  times  is,  through 
the  establishment  of  Life  Assarance  Societies,  af- 
fording remarkable  facilities  for  its  fulfilment.  Iti^a 
singular  fact,  that  many  [individuals  [deemed  these  in- 
stitutionsin  someway  subversiveof  a  complete  reliance 
and  resignation  to  the  decrees  of  Providence ;  forget- 
ting, surely,  that  the  singular  phenomenon  in  the  ar^ 
rage  duration  of  life,  calculated  almost  with  arithm^ 
t  ical  certainty,  is  one  of  those  laws  ordained  of  God,an4 
sustained  by  Him,  on  which  alone  such  societies  are 
based.  The  testimony  of  the  great  majority  of  th? 
religious  world  has  long  been  given  in  their  favour. 
The  Presbyterian  Ministers  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
are  all  contributors  to  a  widow's  and  orphan's  fimi 
which  participates  in  all  essential  particulars  ri& 
the  character  of  Life  Insurance,  and  has  been  tk 
means  of  securing  the  maintenance  of  many  widovi 
and  families,  who  must  have  been  otherwise  plv^i 
in  very  straitened  circumstances.  Dr.  Chahncrs  ea 
this  subject  says  : — 

"And  let  me  here  note  also  the  goodness  and  the  acoeptaJ^kac^ 
before  God,  of  those  pieties  and  charities  whkh  bekmg  to  ifcf  ^ 
mestic  relationship.  Give  me  a  comfort  and  a  confideaa-  *&  ■» 
have  been  sadly  disturbed  by  onr  controvereial  and  svstematir  i^'" 
logy — a  comfort  and  confidence  in  the  doing  of  Thy  will ;  sad  «*> 
me  further  understand  that  a  failure  in  my  ohligations  tQ^^-- 
those  whom  God  hath  given  me,  renders  my  fiuth,  or  the  pp/»- 
sion  thereof  of  no  effect^ — inasmuch  that,  if  wanting  »  6r  ia  t.f 
relative  duties  as  to  neglect  the  care  of  provision  for  roy  f*- 
household,  I  am  reckoned  with  as  one  deatitate  of  the  ChUi.  a*) 
as  worse  than  an  infidd." 

The  temperance  question  naturally  attracted  » 
large  share  of  consideration  from  this  divine;  bat  he 
does  not  seem  to  hi^e  adopted  the  principle  of  strict 
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abstinence.  If  the  world  generally  observed  the  rule 
hid  down  in  the  following  extract,  the  question  would 
bo  at  an  end.  The  weighty  argument  in  favour  of 
temperance  uocieties  and  their  principles  is  founded 
on  Christiftn  expediency ;  and  there  would  be  no  use 
for  them  if  society  universally  acknowledged  Dr. 
Chalmers*  rule.  It  has  not,  however,  been  observed 
eron  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  with  which  he  was 
connected.  The  intemperate  habits  of  several  of  its 
ministers  led  to  their  deposition  in  his  day.  It  would 
have  been  strange  if  some  of  these  gentlemen  had  com- 
menced the  practice  on  the  example  of  one  so  worthy 
as  the  late  Dr.  Chalmers,  and  had  deviated  after- 
wards into  indulgences  on  their  own  plan : — 

"Give  me,  O  Lord,  the  requisite,  boldness,  but  save  me  from 
partiality.  Let  me,  at  all  events,  and  however  difficult  I  may  find 
it  to  deal  with  the  sins  of  othent ;  let  me  not  partake  of  these 
MAS,  but  keep  myself  pure.  O  if  I  were  as  temperate  us  I  ought  to 
he  I  Tliere  is  a  liberal  indulgence,  but  there  is  alao  a  strictness 
of  obligation  in  the  ethics  of  the  gospel.  O  tJiat  I  could  keep  by 
the  line  which  separates  scrupulosity  from  excess,  and  that  my 
rfgimen  were  determined  by  the  sole  consideration  of  health  for 
Go(f  s  8er>-ice — a  regimen  never  violated  or  broken  in  upon  by  the 
temptations  of  immediate  gratification/' 

lliere  were  names  and  terms  which,  with  all  his 
greatness.  Dr.  Chalmers  misunderstood,  and  there- 
fore abased.  Thus,  at  page  334,  referring  to  Titus, 
3d  chapter,  he  says  : — 

"Obedience  to  magistrates  is  the  incumbent  duty  of  every 
Chriiitian — insomuch  that  the  spirit  of  evangelism  and  the  spirit 
of  radicalism  are  at  antipodes  tlie  one  to  the  other.** 

Radicaliand  is  not  subversive  of  obedience  to  ma- 
pstrates.  It  has  nothing  to  do  either  with  obedi- 
ence or  disobedience  farther  than  that  the  people  are 
most  likely  to  obey  magistrates  whohavebeen  directly 
•r  indirectly  chosen  by  themselves  to  rule  over  them. 
Btgu  where  that  has  not  been  the  case.  Radicals 
ire,  on  the  whole,  not  less  obedient  to  the  civil 
magistrates  than  AVhigs  or  Tories. 

We  have  a  strong  notion  that  the  spirit  of  evange- 
i»m  is  very  likely  to  disseminate  the  ^irit  of  radi- 
alism;  and  bo  think  those  site-refusers  who  persecute 
fie  Free  Church.  In  discussing  the  epistle  to  Phile- 
Lon,  Dr.  Chalmers  expressed  his  opinion  against 
oosideriog  alaveholding  per  se  a  bar  to  Christian 
>mmuQion.  ^"^e  are  not  aware  that  any  churches 
kke  that  viei)^.  Slaveholding  is  only,  we  think, 
•nsidered  a  bar  to  communion  when  the  slave- 
mer  assents  to  his  condition,  and  refuses  to  take 
ly  measures  for  the  abolition,  or  even  for  the 
iprovementy  of  his  slaves.  Regarding  the  epistle 
Philemon  y  we  may  remark  that,  if  all  slaveholders 
»uld  follovr  the  injunctions  laid  on  Philemon, 
aching  Onesimus,  by  Paul,  there  would  be  an 
d  of  the  question.  Writing  in  June,  1846,  Dr. 
lalmors  says  : — 

Wart  and  revolutions,  I  believe,  await  us.  O  grant  of  me  imd 
e  that  we  may  be  safe  within  the  ark  of  the  covenant." 

The  wars  and  the  revolutions  have  come,  and  arc 
(ling  ;  but  ho  was  not  left  to  witness  them.  His 
;yer  in  his  own  case  was  fulfilled.  He  died  when 
y  small  clouds  were  on  the  political  horizon,  dos- 
ed soon  to  cover  It  with  gloom.  These  memorials 
i  great  and  g^ood  man  are  more  interesting  than 
most  studied  writings.    They  are  his  thoughts. 


LECTURES  TO  YOUNG  MEN.* 
A  small  volume,  consisting  of  a  series  of  lectures 
on  various  topics,  delivered  before  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  in  London.  There  aro  twelve 
lectures,  all  by  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  layman,  who  lectures  upon  the  Natu- 
ral History  of  Creation.  Many  small  volumes  of  a 
similar  kind  have  been  recently  published,  and  they 
make  very  interesting  reading,  and  are  frequently 
full  of  truth  popularly  expressed.  The  topics  se- 
lected by  the  lecturers  appear  to  be  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  The  evidence  of  arrangement 
is  wanting,  and  we  think  that  a  great  disadvantage. 
The  topics  are,  however,  singularly  interesting. 
There  is  one  lecture  onMahommedanism ;  another  on 
the  ^lythology  of  the  Greeks ;  a  third  on  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge,  a  very  general  subject;  a  fourth 
on  the  geological  evidences  of  the  existence  of  the 
Deity ;  and  others  on  topics  equally  useful,  and  seve- 
ral of  more  pressing  interest.  The  Rev.  John  Tod 
Brown,  of  Liverpool,  has  a  long  lecture  on  the  art  of 
printing,  which  we  should  scarcely  suppose  to  be  in 
his  way,  so  far  as  technicalities  are  concerned.  He 
is  evidently  an  original  man,  for  he  says : — 

"  In  spite,  however,  of  this  advantage,  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  facilities  of  printing  have  an  nnfavourable  effect  on  the 
efforts  of  genins  of  the  higher  order." 

We  know  not  the  meaning  of  this  higher  order  of 
genius,  but  on  the  whole  we  should  think  printing 
useful  to  Milton,  Shakspero,  Scott,  Byron,  Camp- 
bell, and  such  people.  John  Bunyan's  works  we 
suppose  to  be  more  circulated  by  the  printing  press 
than  they  would  have  been  through  the  art  of  the 
scribe;  but  Mr.  Brown  may  have  a  thoroughly  different 
opinion. 

The  Rev.  John  Gumming,  of  London,  closes  the 
series  by  a  discourse  upon  **  The  ago  we  live  in." 
Mr.  Gumming  is  a  most  laborious  person ;  and  ho 
has  a  mission  to  fulfil  against  Popery.  He  finds  it 
everywhere,  and  yet  we  should  have  scarcely  ex- 
pected it  in  Greenwich  time.  That  is,  however,  a 
great  mistake,  as  the  following  extract  will  abun- 
dantly show : — 

"  Some  of  the  movements  of  the  age,  I  mnst  notice,  are  of  a 
character  neither  good  nor  evil,  but  simply  grotesque.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  proposed  especially  to  regulate  all  the  clocks  of  the 
empire  by  Greenwich  time ;  so  that  the  instant  the  great  pontiff 
at  Greenwich  strikes  twelve,  all  the  clocks  of  the  empire,  like  an 
obedient  hierarchy,  shall  echo  his  voice. ,  These  people  have  for- 
gotten that  the  earth  takes  twenty-four  hours  to  turn  itself  round. 
It  is  ^therefore  absolutely  impossible  that  a  spot  fifteen  degrees 
further  west  than  Greenwich  can  he  anything  short  of  an  hour 
behind  it.  Now  to  make  Exeter,  and  Plymouth,  and  Glasgow  all 
preserve  the  same  time  as  Greenwich,  is  just  to  make  them  tell 
lies — unblushing  chronological  lies — to  make  the  church  bells  tell 
lies,  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  chronometers  to  Ho — in  fact,  to  enact 
lying  by  the  law  of  the  land.  I  think  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth,  that 
cunning  chieftain  of  the  Papacy,  or  his  friend  Dr.  Pusc}',  must  bo 
at  the  bottom  of  this  conspiracy.  It  is  essentially  Popish,  for  it  is 
sacrificing  truth  to  uniformitj*.  It  is  malting  men  tell  lies,  and  to 
hide  reality  in  order  to  keep  up  the  apiioaraucc  of  unbroken  unity 
with  a  central  regulating  power.  Should  any  of  you  young  men 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  influential  establishments  at  a  distance 
from  London— in  Glasgow,  Exeter,  and  so  on — as  I  hope  you  will 
be,  I  hope  you  will  keep  Protestant  watches.  Set  them  by  the 
sun  in  the  sky,  which  the  Greenwich  pontiff  cannot  cover,  and  tell 
Londoners  upon  their  arrival  at  Glasgow  or  Bristol,  or  Exeter, 
that  they  must  keep  Ghisgow,  Bristol,  and  Exeter  time,  that  is. 
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true  time,  for  God  never  designed  that  we  should  set  oar  creed  by 
that  of  any  Pope,  Patriarch,  or  Archbishop,  at  Rome,  Constanti- 
nople^  or  London,  but  by  the  Sun  of  Rightcou&ness,  whose  rays 
and  beams  are  texts  in  the  Word  of  God.  It  was  plainly  never 
meant  that  we  should  set  our  watches  and  clocks  in  Glasgow  by 
those  of  Greenwich,  as  long  as  the  sun  shines  and  shews  a  gno- 
mon on  every  snn-dial,  like  a  very  Martin  Luther  to  stand  up  and 
protest  against  it" 

Irifih  Popery  must  be  excepted  from  this  charge.  It 
vould  not  ^partake  of  anything  from  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich.  It  would  not  even  take  the  Saxon  time 
of  day. 


The  Rise  and  FctU  of  the  Papacy.  By  the  Rev.  Robert 
Fleming.  Glasgow :  William  Collins. 
A  REPRINT  of  a  well-known  and  valuable  small  treatisd 
on  prophecy,  written  in  a  pare  style,  sensible  and  jadicious 
in  its  views,  and  remarkable  for  the  way  in  which  the 
aathor's  calculations  and  interpretations  have  been  verified 
by  recent  events.    Mr.  Fleming  died  in  1716. 


Our  SeoUish   Clergy:   Fifty-iwo  SJreichety  BmraplM, 

Theological,  and  Critical,  including  Clergymen  of  nH 

BenominatMnt.     Edited  by  John  Smith,  A.M.,  Aothor 

of   Sacred    Biography.      Edinburgh:   Oliver  k  Bovd; 

London:  Simpkin,  Idirshall,  &  Go.    1848. 

A  VOLUME  of  sketches  of  eminent  clergymen,  of  different 
denominations,  principally  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgov,  in 
which  specimens  of  their  sermons  are  given.  They  ir 
written  with  great  ability,  and  display  much  soand  jadgnoit 
and  j  nst  appreciation.  Fidelity  of  description  is  one  of  tlmr 
chief  merits,  added  to  which  they  are  singularly  free  from 
anything  like  sectarian  or  party  bias.  The  volame  is  cal- 
culated to  make  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  character 
and  labours,  the  genius  and  style,  of  preaching  of  msaj  «f 
our  Scottish  clergy.  The  biographical  notices  iatrodoced 
are  Ml  of  interest. 


THE  PAST,  THE  PRESENT,  AND  THE  FUTURE. 


The  voices  of  past  ages,  rolling  back 
In  echoea  I  Hearken,  ye  who  would  be  finee ! — 

"  'Neath  varied  gloom,  in  verdurous  bowers,  'mid  scenes 
Of  loftiest  giandeor,  whose  rude  bordera  crowned 
A  steepy  wilderness,  where  Araby 
la  bounded  by  Euphrates,  in  old  time, 
A  human  pair  liyed  through  each  smiling  day 
*Mong  flowers  and  fruits — with  health,  and  harmony, 
And  godlike  thoughts,  and  angel-visitants. 
The  woman — ^'tis  an  oft-told  tale — was/tfir. 
Gentle,  and  grave — ^a  well-beloved  mate. 
The  man  was^r^o/,  in  wisdom — not  acquired 
By  precept  proud,  or  slow  experience. 
But  given  at  the  moment  when  he  stood 
A  wondering  being  in  a  wondrous  world. 
Just  breathed  on  by  his  Maker.     With  each  mom, 
The  winds  came,  sporting,  over  floral  realms, 
Led  on  by  sunbeams ;  and  at  evening  went. 
All  softness,  sighing,  near  each  still  retreat, 
Low  songs  to  twilight ;  leaving  them  unharmed 
By  damp,  or  drought,  or  their  unmunbered  ills. 
In  streams,  herbs,  animals,  they  found  but  strength. 
Balms,  beauty.     With  majestic  brow  he  walked, 
The  well-obeyed,  unrivalled  lord  of  all. 
Yet  innocent;  and  calmly  talked  with  Qod. 

**  Why  con  a  mystery !  the  Tempter  ii — 
Wat  powerful.     They  fell,  and  peace  departed. 

"  Death  followed  crime.     The  fearful  safety  aonght 
In  union,  till  envy  goaded  all 
To  hatred ; — then  were  mighty  cities  raised 
Of  lawless  spoil,  and  knaves  immortalized 
By  murder ;  while  the  artist's  subtlest  skill 
Had  birth  of  passions — avarice,  or  pride — 
Th*  accursed  of  all  curses. 

"Still  men  longed 
Earnestly  for  repose ;  and  priestcraft  feigned 
Inquietude's  distraction  to  remove. 
Or  disgust's  lethargy ;  yet,  promising 
Benevolence,  gave  fury,  blood,  and  fire. 

"  Thus  simple  trust  in  lasting  good  was  lost:— 
Sages  foretold  it,  but  the  multitude 
Heard  not,  or,  hearing,  doubted.     Bonbt  deferred 
llelief  of  sick'ning  hearts ;  and  misery 
Left  little  upon  earth  save  monuments 
Of  guilt  and  metital  greatness — strangely  mixed! — 
To  warm,  and  cheer,  the  nations  then  unborn." 

The  shouts  of  bygone  ages,  rolling  back 
In  echo* !     Hearken,  yc  who  would  Ije  free! — 


*'  Waste  not  the  present !  bid  the  coward  croak 
Of  evil  to  the  tempest  I     Thrust  aside 
Such  as  teach  blind  submission  I    Te  are  free ! 
Tyrants  are  shrinking  from  the  eye  of  thought. 
And  childrcii  talk  of  universal  love ! 
Cssars  abound,  who,  of  all  creeds,  would  make 
One  peaceful  empire!  many  a  Bmtns  marks 
Their  course  with  silent  joy  or  honest  care! 
And  Zoroasters,  leaning  on  the  plough, 
Fulfll  divine  legations !     Ye  who  teach. 
Forget  not,  when  your  occupation's  foes — 
All,  e'en  ingratitude — against  ye  rise, 
*  How  great  the  glory  where  the  strife  is  haidr 
And  ye  who  might  be  taught^  and  will  not,  know 
That  in  a  little  while  your  sons  will  pause 
Upon  the  way  of  truth,  where  everything 
Shall  have  a  meaning,  eloquent  to  all. 
And  cry:  *For  Freedom's  cause,  what  did  our  sires  ? 
Insensible,  or  selfish,  when  she  came 
They  bailed  her  not,  though  the  inspired  few 
Sang  of  her  advent,  while  her  car  was  moved 
By  millions !'     And,  oh!  think  not  that  your  deeds 
Will  be  forgot,  in  that  nntravelled  land. 
Unto  belief  in  which,  though  wits  may  sneer, 
And  priests  be  worldly,  the  worn  spirit  dings — 
A  last,  proud  hope !  they  have  most  joy  in  heaven 
Who  wrought  that  mortals  might  have  peace  on  eutk? 

The  shouts  of  bygone  ages,  rolling  back 
In  echoes !     Hearken,  ye  who  would  be  free ! — 

"  Live  with  the  future,  all  who  love  to  look 
On  happiness !     Again  the  scene  is  changed. 
Childhood,  which,  once,  oppressed  by  friutkss  toil. 
Or  hopeless  hunger,  crouched  in  crowded  ways, 
A  squalid,  wretched  heap,  soliciting 
The  usurer's  alms,  disturbs  the  morning  deW 
With  vigorous  mirth,  on  Wisdom  waits,  at  nMD, 
Or  rests  at  eve— the  germ  of  manly  yoath — 
Of  youthful  manhood  I  and  respected  age, 
Content  to  stay,  goes,  fearless,  t'ward  tlie  XatAl 
Beason  and  piety  no  longer  jar ! 
Sorrow  hath  flown  !  philosophy  and  feitb. 
Still  lab'ring,  bridge  the  gulf  of  ignonnoe ! 
Humanity  is  nearer  Deity, 
And  kneels  but  to  adore !  while  science  stoops 
To  smoothcn  e'en  the  humblest  paths  of  Kfe, 
And  art  reanimates  that  noiseless  joy 
In  beauty,  which  was  deadened  by  Hie  FtD ! - 
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Tin  long  leasioo  of  Parliunent  hmi  shorteDed  the  Queen's 
raidwoe  in  tlie  Highlaodt.     Some  months  ago,  it  was  cor- 
reetlj  stated  that  Balmoral  Castle,  in  Aberdeenshire,  along 
with  the  forests  attached  to  that  residence,  had  been  taken 
for  her  Majestjand  Prince  Albert.     Balmoral  belongs  to  the 
Earl  of  Fife ;  and  the  castle  and  forests  were  held  from  hi^ 
tnutees  bj  the  late  Sir  Robert  Gordon,  who  made  great 
additions  to  the  castle,  and  conyerted  it  into  an  extensirp 
Rudence.    The  Castle,  as  it  is  termed,  stands  on  a  high 
bsnk,  aboTe  the  rirer  Dee,    fifty  miles  west  from  Aber- 
deen,   and    half-way    between   the   villages    of    Ballater 
and  Castleton  of  Braemar.     The  situation  is  ezoeedingly 
picturesque  and  thoroughly  out  of  the  busy  world,  although 
the  valley  of  the  Dee  bos  now  its  share  of  summer  tourists ; 
sod  Ballater  and  Castleton  have  numerous  summer  visitors. 
Ballater,  indeed,  was  built  to  accommodate  visitors  frequent- 
jog  the  mineral  wells  of  Pannanicb,  which  spring  out  oftha 
Panoaoich  Crags,  nearly  two  miles  from  the  village.    The 
House  of  Balmoral  is  a  most  irregular  structure.    Originally 
it  bad  been  a  very  small  place.     As  more  accommodation 
was  required,   additional  wings  and  turrets,  without  the 
slightevt  nlan,  had  been  added.     The  effect  of  the  building 
as  it  stands  is  singularly  unharmonious,  although  the  accom- 
modation may  be  greater  than  in  any  other  Highland  house 
at  present  to  let  or  sell. 

The  Queen*s  journeys  to  Scotland  have  no  political  bear- 
ing.   They  are   made  for  the  purpose  of  relaxation ;   and 
there  is  no  district  where  the  object  can  be  more  perfectly 
secured  than  in  Aberdeenshire.     The  magistrates  and  people 
of  Aberdeen  expected  that  the  Royal  fleet  of  steamers  would 
reach  their  port  and  its  magnificent  dock  on  the  night  of 
Thanday  the  Ytli  olt.      They   were,  like  the  mngistrates 
and  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  surprised  to  find  their  expecta- 
tions anticipated.     The  Royal  yacht  is  one  of  the  quickest 
ssiliD^  steamers  on  the  ooast,  and  made  the  voyage  a  tide 
earber  than  bad  been  calculated  upon.     There  was  certainly 
a  coQitiderable  bustle  and  disappointment  expressed  at  the 
rapidity  of  the  voyage,  but  nintters  were  got  speedily  in  order. 
The  magistrates  were  at  their  post  before  the  steamer ;  many 
northern  breakfasts,  famed  for  their  solidity,  were  spoiled  ; 
bat  the  quays  were  perfectly  crowded,  and  the  disembarka- 
tion would   have  been  quite  creditable  to  the  taste  and 
loyalty  of  tbo  eitixens  of  the   nnrtbern  metropolis,  even 
if  it  had  been  made  upon  an  hour's  notice.    The  (^ueen, 
however,   delayed  her  binding  until  Friday,    and   her  re- 
ception was  the   most  enthusiastic,  not  only  within  the  city 
of  Aberdeen,  but  over  ull  the  route  to  Balmoral,  that  she  ban 
yet  received  in  Scotland.    When  other  sovereigns  are  in  con- 
cealment, or  surrounded  by  thousands  of  armed  guards,  the 
Monarch  of  Britain  travels  in  an  open  carriage,  encompassed 
bj  many  thousnn'is  of  her  subjects,  in  the  utmost  security. 
The  demonstrations  of  respect  in  Aberdeen  were  quite  marai- 
ficent.    Nearly  three  hundred  years  had  passed  since  the  Last 
TJsit  of  a  Sovereign  to  that  city.     Three  centuries  of  deep 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  and  of  mankind 
bare   elapsed    since  Mary  Stuart  witnessed  the  execution 
there    of  one   of  her  favourite  nobles.     She  went  north 
to  aid    in    quelling    civil  war.       Sorrow,    as  was   always 
her  doom   in  Scotland,  tracked  her  progress.     Grief,  like 
a  blood -hound,  was  over  on  her  steps.     A  royal  lady  again 
came  to  tbi*  granite  city.    The  contrast  between  her  charac- 
ter and  that  other  ancestress  was  complete.  They  are  types  of 
their  respeottve  times.    Neither  wind  nor  tide  could  stay  the 
peaceful  progress  of  Victoria.     Mary  Stuart'a  guards  al- 
most literally   fought  her  way  to  the  north.     The  route  of 
both  sovereigns  lay  for  some  distance  by  the  Dee.     Mary 
Stuart    passed     up  the    river  to  witness    the    battle    of 
i^ulblean.       Victoria   passed  the  spot  beneath   arches  of 
lowers,  anaid   the  acclamations  of  her  Highland  followers, 
D  Che  most  perfect  peace,  and  saw  no  battle  but  that  of  the 
pide,  witli  the  inuir  of  Dess.     The  character  of  the  two 
>overeigas    is    even   further  severed  than    their    circum- 
tauces*      Hary   was  accomplished,  talented,  active,  and 


versatile.  The  present  Monsroh  is  distinguished  by  punotn- 
ality,  by  activity,  and  by  more  aocomplisbmeots  and  ra- 
quirements  than  ladies  of  equal  leisure  often  attain.  Mary 
had  French  teaching,  French  manners ;  very  unfortunately, 
French  Jesuitism.  At  her  time  France  ranked  lower  in 
these  matters  than  now ;  and  the  standing  of  that  country 
has  never  been  high  in  these  respects.  The  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  other  hand,  received  an  English  education,  was 
accustomed  early  to  English  habits  and  tastes,  and  displays 
all  those  domestic  virtues  that  distinguiith  her  countrywomen, 
fn  troublous  times  her  character  has  secured  the  throne.  She 
holds  the  sceptre  firmly,  because  it  is  scarcely  felt  in  her  hand. 
She  wnlked  quietly  to  and  from  the  humble  church  of  her 
Highland  parish,  undistinguished  appareoily  from  any  gentlq- 
woman  of  the  district,  and  amid  the  other  parishioners ;  and 
!ihe  dwelt  securely  m  a  distant  HighUnd  cotuge,  or  castle,  if 
ihey  please,  without  an  armed  man  within  eight  milea  of  her 
rfsidenco,  because  she  is  a  constitutional  monarch.  We 
thousbt,  as  the  Qu*>en  walked  down  amongst  the  parishioners 
of  Cratbie,  from  the  church  to  Balmoral  bridge,  where,  a 
hundred  years  ago.  the  clans  were  mustered  to  overthrow  her 
dynasty,  that  if  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  been  seated  on 
Cairn  Go  wan.  a  witness  of  the  scene,  it  might  have  revolu- 
tionised  the  Russian  Empire. 

Her  Majesty  is,  we  understand,  very  highly  delighted  with 
the  castle  and  forest ;  and  with  the  good  feeling  and  ^ood 
taste  displayed  by  the  people  of  the  Dee ;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  Balmoral  may  be  considered  a  permanent  resi- 
dence of  the  Court. 

We  have  not  referred  here  to  the  magnificent  scenery  of 
the  Dee,  and  the  condition  of  the  country  chosen  as^  the 
Scotch  residence  of  Royalty,  because  both  topics  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  paper  that  we  are  obliged  to  postpone  until 
November. 

IRELAND. 

Bands  of  insargeots  have  again  shown  feoe  on  the  moua* 
tains  between  Clonmel  and  Carrick-on-Sair.  They  wers 
better  armed,  more  nnmeroas,  and,  by  the  leoreoy  and  rapi- 
dity of  their  movements,  gave  evidence  of  a  higher  state  of 
organisation  than  at  the  first  stages  of  the  Rebellion.  Their 
leader  was  a  person  of  the  name  of  O'Mahony,  a  iarmer  of  a 
respectable  class,  who  has  taken  an  active  part  in  politics, 
and  has  considerable  influeooe  among  the  peasantry  of  Tip* 
perary.  The  insurgents  concentrated  in  considerable  num- 
bers at  certain  places  of  rendezvous,  bat,  on  the  appearanoQ 
of  military  force,  immediately  distributed  themselves  in  small 
marauding  parties  among  the  Slievenamon  mountains.  With 
the  exception  of  several  violent  attacks  upon  police  bazraoks^ 
which  were  in  every  instance  attended  with  defeat  andloss  of 
life  to  the  rebels,  there  was  no  regular  battle  with  the  public 
forces,  and  the  movement  has  for  the  present  died  away  in  a 
series  of  agrarian  depredations — sad  presage  of  the  troubles 
which  await  unhappy  Ireland,  we  fear,  during  winter, 

t'his  renewed  attempt  at  rebellion,  though  received  with 
caution  and  incredulity,  was  invested  with  a  gravity  which 
awakened  serious  forebodings.  The  time  appointed  for  open- 
ing the  State  Trials  at  Clonmel  was  rapidly  drawing  near. 
It  was  apprehended  that  these  midnight  marchings  might  be 
preparatory  to  a  general  rising  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing 
the  prisoners  on  their  way  from  Dublin  to  Clonmel.  Escorted, 
however,  by  a  strong  body  of  troops,  the  prisoners  were  con- 
ducted in  safety  inte  Clonmel  on  the  morning  of  the  19th. 
The  Special  Commission  was  opened  on  the  following  day, 
under  the  auspices  of  Lord-Chief- Justice  Blackburne,  the 
Lord-Chief-Justice  Doherty,  and  Mr.  Justice  Moore.  The 
first  of  these  judges  addressed  the  grand  jury  in  explanation 
of  the  law  of  high  treason,  and  the  amount  and  description  of 
evidence  necessary  to  substantiate  the  charge  against  the 
prisoners.  His  lordship's  address  was  characterised  by 
fairness  and  moderation :  and,  on  the  same  evening,  the  jury 
found  true  bills  against  William  Smith  O'iirien,  Terence 
Bellow  M'Manus,  James  Orchard,  Dennis  Tighe,  and  Pa- 
trick O'Donnell;  and,  on  the  following  day,  against  Thomas 
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Francis  Moagher.  Orchard.  Tighe,  and  O'Donnell  belong 
to  the  peasant  class,  and  were  epgag^^  ip  tlie  affray  at  Ballin- 
jBrarnr.  The  indictment  consists  of- six  counts,  but  in  reality 
embraces  only  three  distinct  acts  of  treason,  viz.,  the  at- 
tempt to  compel  a  party  of  police  to  surrender  their  arms  at 
MuIIinahone  on  the  30tli  «>f  July,  the  erection  of  barricades 
at  Killenaule  on  the  28th,  and  the  attack  nt  Boulagh  Com- 
mon on  the  30th  of  tl  e  same  month.  The  usual  period  of  five 
days  being  allowed  the  prisoners  to  prepare  to  plead,  the 
trials  would  commence  on  the  38th. 

Considerable  interest  was  excited  by  the  fact  that  Lord 
John  Russell  had  been  summoned  to  appear  as  a  witness  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  W.  S.  0*Brien.  The  intention,  we  believe, 
was  to  produce  certain  documents  of  a  violent  character,  of 
wbioh  Lord  John  was  the  autlior,  daring  tho  agitation  which 
preceded  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Mr.  O'Brien's 
counsel,  however,  have  thought  it  prudent  to  dispense  with 
this  part  of  their  case,  and  the  Premier  has  been  spared  the 
ordeal  which  was  in  store  for  him. 

FRANCE. 
The  National  Assembly  has  made  oonsiderable  progress 
with  the  preliminary  articles  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  has 
disposed  of  the  question  of  right  to  labour,  wbioh  has  been 
the  source,  and  still  continues  to  be  the  souroe,  of  so  much 
danger  and  difficulty  to  the  Republic.  The  draft  of  the  Con- 
stitution solved  the  problem  by  sfmply  declaring  that  **  the 
Republic  owes  assistance  to  necessitous  citizens,  either  by 
procuring  work  for  them  in  the  lunits  of  its  I'osources,  or  in 
giving  the  means  of  existence  to  those  who  are  unfit  to 
work."  This,  of  course,  is  nothing  more  than  the  basis  of 
a  oommonplacj  Poor-hiw,  and  is  all  embraced  in  our  43d  of 
Eliiabeth.  The  Socialists  and  Ultra-Republicans  were  there- 
fore very  dissatisfied,  and  proposed  an  amendment  recognis- 
ing the  right  of  "  all  citizens,"  that  is,  whether  necessitous 
or  not,  to  **  instruction,  work,  and  assistance."  This  pro- 
position, however,  though  somewhat  modified,  was  rejected 
by  a  large  majority,  and  the  wording  in  the  preamble  adopted 
as  it  stood.  But  though  the  Socialists  are  weak  in  the  As- 
sembly, they  are  recovering  their  strength  out  of  doors,  and 
the  election  of  M.  Raspall,  their  favourite  candidate,  as  one 
ef  the  representatives  of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  preves 
bow  numerous  and  well  organised  this  party  must  be  in  the 
capital.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  and  M.  Fould  are  the  two 
other  successful  candidates,  the  former  having  been  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  poll  by  a  singular  coalition  of  Legitimists, 
Orleanists,  Bonapartists,  and  Socialists;  and  the  latter,  who 
is  an  eminent  banker,  owing  his  return  most  probably  to  bis 
reputation  as  a  financier. 

The  position  of  General  Cavaignnc  is  becoming  every  day 
more  difficult.  It  is  not  supposed  that  ho  will  oppose  the 
admission  of  Napoleon  to  the  Assembly  ;  and  the  trial  of 
Raspail  will  probably  be  hastened,  in  order  to  allow  him  to 
take  his  seat ;  so  that  these  difficulties  will  be  got  over.  But 
he  is  constantly  assailed  with  demands  from  the  Monarchists 
to  adopt  a  more  decisive  policy  against  tho  Ultra- Republi- 
cans, while  the  latter  bear  him  a  very  hearty  hatred  for  his 
boiirpeoine  tendencies.  Cavaij^nao  seems  determined  to 
keep  both  extremes  in  check  ;  and  the  gravity  of  his  situa- 
tion is  increased  by  the  fact  that  both  are  prepared,  when  an 
opportunity  offers,  to  resort  to  physical  force  for  his  over- 
throw. 

GERMANY. 
Events  of  much  significance  have  been  passing  in  Ger- 
many. We  have  always  deemed  it  unfortunate  that  the 
powerful  and  enthusiastic  party,  who  are  struggling  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  a  multitude  of  petty  sovereignties,  and 
organise  a  strong  central  authority  under  whieh  the  whole 
German  race  may  repose  in  freedom  and  happiness,  should 
have  embarrassed  themselves  with  foreigri  war,  and  brought 


down  upon  their  cause  the  odium  of  Europe,  on  so  trifling  ft 
question  as  the  duchies  of  Schleswig-Ilelstein.  WhaUTcr 
importance  is  attached  to  these  territories  on  aoeottnt  of 
their  m.irithne  position,  there  was  time  enmigh  to  havs 
brought  forward  this  question  when  the  ibundatioa  of  their 
new  commonwealth  had  been  Uid  and  somewhat  conioU- 
dated.  But  there  must  always  be  some  point  of  attack 
and  defence  in  politics,  and  the  quarrel  with  Denmark  nrvn 
in  the  meantime  to  reflect  the  rival  opinions  and  preteniioM 
of  parties  in  Germany.  On  the  2d  of  the  month,  an  amii- 
tice  was  concluded  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Denmark  asd 
Prussia.  Peace  was  to  last  for  seven  months ;  the  Gensaa 
troops  were  to  evacuate  the  Duchies  ;  and  affairs  were  to  be 
placed  under  the  management  of  a  new  Provinooal  Goreni- 
ment,  of  which  Count  Moltke,  a  partisan  of  the  Danes,  was 
to  be  the  head.  Whether  Prussia,  which  was  called  upon  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  war,  foiled  to  make  such  fiivooraUe 
terms  for  Germany  as  she  might  and  ought  to  have  done,  is  a 
question  which  wo  are  scarcely  competent  to  decide.  Tfa«  war 
was  regarded  in  this  country  as  a  nuisance,  and  we  reeeived 
the  intelligence  of  a  peace  with  great  satbfiaotion,  witboot 
inquiring  particularly  about  the  terms.  Very  different  «ai 
the  f<feling  manifested  in  the  Duchies  and  throughout  Ger- 
many. The  Schleswig-Holsteiners  became  furious  viib 
rage— the  troops  were  on  the  eve  of  mutiny — and  the  Fi-ank- 
fort  Assembly,  alarmed  by  this  posture  of  aftiirs,  and  glad 
of  an  opportunity  of  dispUying  its  patriotism  and  ooofage, 
resolved,  by  a  majority  of  238  to  221,  that  the  armistieesheolii 
be  disregarded,  and  that  the  Central  Power  take  immediate 
steps  to  suspend  its  execution.  The  Arch-Puke  John  ani 
the  King  of  Prussia  were  thus  brought  into  collision  atoow. 
The  Ministry  of  the  former  resigned  rather  than  execute 
the  resohition  of  the  Assembly.  M.  Dahlmann,  the  leaikr 
of  the  majority,  failed  to  form  a  new  Government,  anti  tbe 
Assembly  was  compelled  to  retrace  its  steps,  which  it  did  on 
the  16th,  by  adopting  a  resolution  for  the  immediate  diiecs- 
tinuance  of  the  war  with  Denmark,  by  a  majority  of  2SS  td 
237.  The  Republicans,  by  no  means  an  inconsiderable  part; 
in  the  Assembly,  and  well  supported  by  tho  popubce  oaut 
doors,  were  highly  incensed  by  what  they  denounced  ai  tbe 
treason  thus  committed  against  the  country.  Larje  out- 
door meetings  assembled,  and  were  harangued  by  Bluo*, 
Simon,  and  other  republican  leaders  ;  and  on  the  ISlh,  tht 
excited  populace  proceeded  to  open  acts  of  insurrectitfi, 
erecting  barricades,  and  attacking  the  military,  who  werecalW 
out  to  protect  the  sitting  of  the  Assembly.  Blood  «^as  fretif^ 
shed  in  defence  of  the  bairicades,  and  for  a  time  the  re>uU  t: 
the  struggle  was  uncertain  ;  but  at  length  the  insurgents  »tT- 
subdued  and  dispersed  by  thundering  and  destructiTc  dis- 
charges of  artillery.  The  people  of  Frankfort  were  eD«M.- 
raged  to  proceed  to  these  extremities  by  large  meetm»s  heM 
at  Berlin,  Cologne,  and  other  towns  ;  and  the  resale  of  ^ 
movement,  though  for  the  present  defeated,  has  been  to  tx- 
hibit  the  great  strength  of  the  Republicans  in  GermarT, 
and  the  extreme  danger  to  which  the  existing  GovemmeEU 
are  exposed  by  the  present  attempt  to  or^ganise  them  into  one 
grand  federal  commonwealth. 

,  Accounts  have  been  received,  since  we  penned  the  alwTf. 
of  a  successful  insurrection  in  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  under  tie 
leadership  of  Struve,  a  Republican.  This  intelligence  b»5 
require  to  be  confirmed,  but  it  is  very  ctrcomstantial.  and 
accords  with  what  recent  events  would  lead  us  to  expert. 
How  oflen  has  it  been  said  of  late  yearar,  as  modi  ia  je^ 
as  in  seriousness,  and  without  any  one  really  believin|  H. 
that  the  time  was  approaching  when  there  wooM  not  be  a 
crowned  head  in  Europe ;  and  yet  H  must  be  eeefcewl  » 
Republican  movement  which  threatens  to  sweep  Genosay  « 
its  kings,  approaches  very  near  to  a  reaUaaCtiNi  ef  the  jw 
phecy. 
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Is  the  last  number  we  oommenced  this  new  feature  of  *'  Tait's 
Magasine,"  with  the  view  of  placing  before  its  readers,  in  a  con- 
daiued  form,  all  the  material  information  of  the  month  relating  to 
this  great  department  of  our  indnatrial  system.     August  being  the 
month  in  wliich  the  majority  of  the  great  railway  companies  hoM 
Ihnr  half-yearly  itatntory  meetings,  onr  record  was  mainly  con- 
fined to  the  bosiness  transacted  at  them.     As  our  digest,  however, 
from  the  necessity  of  going  early  to  press,  was  only  brought  down 
to  the  24th,  since  which  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  perio- 
dical gatherings  have  taken  place,  we  resume  the  digest  from  that 
<bUo.    Tlie  meetings  now  recorded  present  no  improvement  on 
tliuse  that  have  gone  before,  but  only  tend  to  confirm  in  a  remark- 
sble  degree  the  fact  that  the  system  has  not  only,  as  it  regards 
profitable  speculation,  reached  its  culmination,  but  expcrieuced  from 
that  point  a  considerable,  and,  in  all  probabih'ty,  permanent  depres- 
sion.   That  the  principal  lines  will  continue  to  be  a  valuable  source 
of  investment  cannot  be  doubted  for  an  instant,  though  the  day  often 
per  cent,  dividends,  except  in  a  very  few  lucky  instances,  is  gone 
fur  ever ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  many  of  the  new  schemes  ori 
ginsted  in  a  time  of  wild  excitement,  must,  if  not  actually  losing 
»{)ecaiationa,  prove  barely  efficient  to  meet  the  working  expenses, 
or  yieid  the  smallest  margin  of  profit. 
JlAaWATS  IN  OPEBATION  AND  PAYING  A  DIVIDEND  OUT 
OF  TH£IB  TKAFFIC  KECEIFTS. 
Birkenhead,  LoHcathire,  and  Cheshire  Jnnctum  JiaiUcay. — The 
half-yearly  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  at  Birkenhead  on 
the  3Gth  August.     The  report  intimated  an  increase  of  8  per 
eent.  on  the  passengers,  and  20  per  cent,  on  the  goods  traffic,  as 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.     The  direc- 
tors recommended  payment  of  the  half-year's  interest,  due  upon 
the  L.27  lOs.  and  Ii.22  sliares,  and  that  interest  at  4  i>cr  cent. 
Be  paid  to  the  sharehoUers,  who  should  have  paid  L.IO  per  share 
on  the  L.31  shares  on  the  23th  of  thu  month.     The  bahuree  of 
the  half  year  applicable  to  dividend  was  L.8,623. 

Blacllmrn,  BoUoh,  and  WeH  Torhhire  Railicay.— The  half- 
yearly  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  on  the  Slst  of  August, 
at  Blackburn.  According  to  the  directors*  report,  the  traffic  re- 
ceipts on  the  half  year  for  the  portion  of  the  line  in  operation  had 
WnL.2,096  6s.  ld.,and  the  working  expenditure  L.1,095  lis.  lOd., 
leaving  a  profit  of  L.99S  14fi.  3d.  The  total  receipts  on  calls 
and  premiums  on  the  sale  of  shares  had  been  L.660,281  Os.  8d. ; 
di^bursemenU,L.657,916  Os.  2d.,  leaving  a  balance  of  L.2,365  Os.  8d. 
BrU/al  and  Exeter  BaUway. — The  twenty-fourth  half-yearly 
loeeting  of  this  company  was  held  at  Bristol  on  the  24th  August 
—Kr.  J.  W.  Boiler  in  the  chair.  The  secretary  stated  that  the 
dear  disposable  balance  of  the  revenue  account  was  L.29,933  Is.  Cd., 
which  provided  for  the  usual  dividend  of  4.^  per  cent,  per 
^Dum  on  the  15,900  whole  shares,  on  which  L.85  had  been  paid 
Qp,  and  left  a  reserve  of  L.1,305  lis.  6d.  to  be  carried  to  the  next 
half  year.  A  dividend  of  L.1  IBs.  3d.  per  L.100  share,  free  of  in- 
come tax,  was  declared  and  agreed  to  for  the  lialf  year  ending  on 
Ihe  30th  June  last. 

CdeJo/iian.  Uailtcay. — ^Tlie  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  extensive 
Company  was  held  at  Edinburgh  on  31st  August.  The  capital 
aeoiont  to  SOth  June  last  showed  recfiipts  at  L.3,655,S38  14s.  9d.; 
eiijenditure,  L.3,993,731  15s.  Id.;  balance  against  ihe  company, 
l<.3i57,893  Os.  4d.  The  revenue  account  to  same  date  showed  re- 
(vipts  at  L.93,857  8s.  lOJd-;  di  aburspments,  L.72,44S  8s.  llfd.; 
balance  in  iavonr  of  the  revenue,  L.21,40S  lOs.  10^.  No  divi- 
dend. 

Chester  attd  Bolyhead  Rmlway. — The  half-yearly  meeting  of 
this  company  was  held  in  London  on  20th  September.  The  re- 
port stated  that  the  line  was  completed  on  the  1st  of  May  Ust 
from  Chester  to  Bangor,  and  on  the  1st  of  August  the  whole  line 
from  Chester  to  Holyhead  was  brought  into  use,  with  the  except- 
tion  of  about  four  miles  at  Menai  Straits.  The  disbursements  of  the 
company  amounted,  on  the  SOth  of  June  last,  to  L.3,007,101 ;  the 
receipts  fell  short  of  that  sum  by  L.24,827,  their  amount  being  but 
L2,982,274;,  including  the  subscription  of  the  London  and  North 
Western  Bailway  Company.  The  traffic  and  passage  receipts  have 
exceeded  the  parliamentary  estimate,  liaving  averaged  L.2,307  per 
week,  notwithstanding  the  break  in  the  line.  A  contract  has  been 
made  with  Qoremment,  at  L.30,000  a-year,  for  five  years,  for  con- 
veying the  mftils.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  directors  were 
iathonsed  to  issue  debentvw  in  Ilea  of  pTeferenco  shares^ 


DundeeyPerth^  and  Arbroath  RaiUeay. — The  Imlf-yearly  meeting 
of  this  company  was  held  at  Dundee,  on  August  29,  when  a  divi- 
dend of  8  per  cent,  per  annum  was  deckred.  The  net  half-yearly 
revenue  was  L.12,795. 

ISdinhttrgh  and  Glasgoto  Railway  Company. — ^The  t^'enty-first 
half-yearly  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  in  Glasgow  on  August 
29 — P.  Bhickbum,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  Working  expenses  on 
the  half  year  were  L.31,3o9  Ss.  Id.,  exclusive  interest,  and 
amounted  to  37  per  cent,  on  the  whole  receipts.  The  balance  in 
hand  on  the  six  months  was  L.43,154!  13s.  4d.,  to  which  was  to  be 
added  the  bahmoe  in  lumd  to  January  31,  1848,  amounting  to 
L.63,722  148.  4d.,  making  the  total  L.106,877  7s.  Id.  A  dividend 
of  6  per  cent,  was  declared,  nmking  L.57,658  Ids.,  and  leaving  a 
net  balance  in  hand  of  L.4e,218  lis.  8d. 

Glasgow^  Paifiley,  and  Greenock  Railwty. — The  half-yearly 
meeting  of  this  company  waa  held  at  Greenock  on  September  15 
— Mr.  J.  Tasker  in  the  chair.  The  net  balance  in  hand  on  the 
half  year  was  L.14,573  Gs.  7d.,  which,  after  providing  ibr  the 
dividend  on  the  preference  shares,  left  to  be  divided  5s.  per  share 
of  L.25,  and  2s.  Gd.  per  share  of  L.12  10s.,  or  at  the  rate  of  2  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

Laneathire  and  Torkthke  Bmiway, — On  Wednesday,  Sept.  7, 
the  statutory  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  company  was  held  in  Man- 
chester— Mr.  H.  Houldsworth  b  the  chair.  The  report  stated 
that  the  gross  receipts  of  the  half  year,  as  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding six  months  of  last  year,  exclusive  of  the  portions  opened 
on  the  1st  of  April  bst  year,  was  L.249,731  against  L.2S1,780, 
showing  a  considerable  increase.  The  cq[)ital  account  to  the  SOth 
June  showed  the  receipts  to  have  been  L.8,448,579,  and  the  ex- 
penditure L.8,242,627,  leaving  in  liand  L.205,95l.  The  net 
revenue  from  the  half  year  available  for  the  shareholders  was 
L.93,782,  on  which  it  was  rDcommended  to  deckre  a  dividend  of  6 
per  cent,  per  annum.  This  would  leave  a  babmce  of  L.3,716. 

lAoerpooi,  Crosby,  and  Southport  Railway, — The  half-yearly 
meeting  of  this  company  was  held  at  Liverpool  on  the  SOth  August. 
The  report  stated  tliat  the  entire  receipts  ou  capital  account  had 
been  L.39,347,  and  the  di^urscments  and  liabilities  L.116,996, 
leaving  a  bahuioe  of  L.77,048  to  be  provided  for. 

London  and  South  Western  RaUway, — ^The  half-yearly  meeting 
of  this  important  company  took  phce  in  London  on  2oth  August. 
The  report  showed  a  falling  off  m  the  receipts  in  the  bygone  six 
months,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year, 
of  L.2G,155.  The  gross  income  for  the  last  half  year  was 
L.218,587  3s.  G^d. ;  the  working  expenses  were  L.118,729  9s.  7H; 
leaving  a  balance  of  L.99,857  13s.  lid.  Out  of  this  there  waa  to 
be  paid  the  interest  on  borrowed  capital  to  finish  the  line,  and 
L.  8,000  carried  over  to  the  credit  of  the  new  capital  of  1845,  leav- 
ing avaikble  for  a  dividend  the  sum  of  L.77,82G  IGs.  2d.  A 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  subject  to  income 
tax,  was  then  dedared. 

Maryport  and  Carlisle  Railway . — The  half-yearly  meeting  vraa 
held  at  Marpyort  on  the  SOth  August.  The  report  stated  that  the 
gross  revenue  for  the  half  year  was  L.13,641,  showing  a  decrease 
of  L.2,423,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  half  year  of  184T. 

Monlland  Railways. — ^Tlie  first  meeting  after  the  recent  amal- 
gamation of  these  important  mineral  lines  was  held  at  Glasgow 
on  6th  September — ^Mr  Thomas  Graham  in  the  chair.  The  traffic 
account  showed  a  balance  of  L.9,530,  applicable  to  dividend,  which 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  L.6  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  directors, 
however,  recommended  that  a  dividend  of  L.5  per  cent,  per  annum 
only  should  be  declared ;  and  that  the  bahince,  L.1,2S3,  less  in- 
come-tax, should  be  carried  to  the  reserve  account. 

Nort4i  British  Railway. — Half-yearly  meeting  held  in  Edin- 
burgh on  September  13.  The  report  stated  that  the  revenue 
account  showed  a  free  balance  of  L.24,44S  12s.  Ud.,  from  which 
the  directors  recommended  that  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  half  year  be  dedared  and  paid  ou 
the  origijud  and  Dalkeith  Branch  shares.  This  would  leave  a  ba- 
lance of  L.4S8  12s.  lid.  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  current 
half-year's  account.  As  compared  with  tlie  corresponding  half  year 
in  18*7,  the  revenue  of  the  bygone  half  year  showed  an  increase 
of  L.8,310  78.  6d.  It  was  recommended  to  apply  again  to  Farita- 
ment  for  an  act  for  the  enlaigement  of  the  Edinburgh  station  and 
the  impTOvemeut  of  the  branches  to  Leith  and  Dalkeith.  The  ca. 
pital  now  expended  on  the  company's  lines  wa8L.3,4(S3,45Q  Os,  Gd^ 
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Seotiuk  Cenirai  Railway. — ^The  luJf-yearly  meeting  of  this  com- 
pany was  held  at  Perth,  on  30th  Anguttt.  According  to  the  report 
the  total  receipts  up  to  81st  of  Jnly  had  been  L.1,23S,242 ;  and  the 
expenditure  LI  ,21 5,406 ;  leading  a  baknce  in  hand  of  L.22,746.  The 
anean  on  calls  were  stated  to  be  L.  18,407.  Since  the  opening  oC 
the  line  the  receipts  from  traffic  hitd  been  L.10,075  ;  and  the  work- 
ing expenses  L.4,5S4 ;  leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  company 
ofL.5,491.     The  report  was  adopted. 

Hear  VaUty  Railway. — The  half.yearly  meeting  was  held  at 
Darlington  on  September  1.  Tlie  report  stated  that  the  share  calls 
had  been  freely  responded  to.  The  meeting  declared  a  dividend  of 
L.6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

BAILWATS  IN  PBOOBESS. 
,  Colehetter  and  Stour  VaUey  Railwny.^The  half.yearly  meeting 
of  this  company  took  place  at  Colchester  on  August  29th.  The 
report  stated  that  the  directors  were  still  in  communication  with 
the  directors  of  the  Eastern  Union  Company  respecting  the  keeping 
of  their  line,  but  no  arrangement  had  been  concluded. 

CormoaU  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meeting  was  held  on  Sep- 
tember  9th,  at  Truro.  The  report,  which  was  adopted,  recom- 
mended the  suspension  of  operations  for  a  time,  owing  to  the  exist- 
ing depression.  The  total  amount  received  had  been  L.l 93,995  18s. ; 
and  expended,  L.173,655  Is.  6^.;  balance,  L.20,340  6s.  9|d. 

Direct  London  and  ForUmotdh  Railway.  —  Half-yearly  meet- 
ing was  held  in  London  on  29th  August.  The  balance  Irhich 
appeared  upon  the  statement  of  accounts  was  L.32,4^5. 

Dublin  and  EmutkilUn  Railway. — ^The  half-yearly  meeting  w«s 
held  in  Dublin  on  31  st  August.  The  report  stated  that  considerable 
progress  had  been  made  towards  the  completion  of  the  line  from  Dnn- 
dalk  to  Castlewearing,  which  was  expected  to  be  opened  in  time  for 
the  traffic  resulting  from  the  present  harvest.  From  the  statement 
of  accounts,  it  appeared  that  L.  152,484)  had  been  receiTed,  and 
L.139,2I$1  expended,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of  L.18,233. 

Dublin  and  BdfaH  Junction  Railway. — ^The  half-yearly  meeting, 
took  place  in  Dublin  on  23d  August — John  Barlow,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  The  report  stated  that  the  receipts  during  the  half  year 
amounted  to  L.  105,043  Is.  9d.;  the  expenditure  during  the  same 
period  amounted  to  L.1 15,020  14e.;  and  the  balance  in  the  hands 
of  the  directors  on  the  30th  June  was  L.48,189  14e.  Id.  Keport 
agreed  to. 

Dublin,  Dundrwn,  and  Raihfamham  Railway. — The  half-yearly 
meeting  took  pkce  in  Dublin  on  the  29th  of  August,  from  which 
it  appeared  the  receipts  for  the  half  year  had  been  L.1,949 ;  and 
the  expenditure  L.1,137 ;  balance  in  &vour,  L.812. 

East  Indian  Railway. — ^The  half.yearly  meeting  was  held  in 
liondon,  un  August  30th — Mr.  Aglionby,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.  On 
the  report,  setting  forth  the  accounts  of  the  company,  being  read 
and  agreed  to,  a  resolution  was  mored: — ^"'That  the  board  be  re- 
quested  to  proceed  to  discuss  with  the  court  of  directors  of  the 
East  India  Company,  the  position  of  the  line  to  be  commenced 
upon,  and  the  terms  of  the  contract  relating  to  it ;  and  that  the 
result,  with  fall  particulars  of  the  anticipated  costs  and  traffic,  he 
submitted  to  the  proprietary." 

East  Lothian  Central  Railway. — The  half.yearly  meeting  was 
held  in  Edinburgh  on  August  30th.  The  report  stated  that  an 
extension  of  time  for  completing  the  works,  for  two  years,  had 
been  obtained  from  the  Railway  Commissioners.  The  total  amount 
inhandwasL.12,482. 

East  and  West  buUa  Docks,  and  Bimangham  Junction  Railway. 
— ^The  half-yearly  meeting  was  held  in  London  on  August  21at. 
Six  and  a  half  miles  of  the  line  were  stated  to  be  in  progress,  and 
the  expenditure  had  been  L.234,930.  A  balance  of  L.7,256  re- 
mained in  hand.  The  line  was  expected  to  cost  about  L.800,000, 
the  greatest  proportion  of  which  had  been  subscribed  by  the  Lon- 
don and  North  Western  Railway  Company. 

Eastern  Union  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meeting  of  this  com- 
pany was  held  in  Ipswich  on  24th  August.  The  report  stated 
the  receipts  to  have  beenL.1,530,000;  the  expenditure  L.1,522,231 ; 
leaving  a  balance  of  L.8,625.  The  receipts  on  the  portion  open 
daring  the  half  year  had  been  L.29,122  13s.  7id. 

Edinburgh  and  Bathgate  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meeting  was 
held  in  Edinburgh  on  15th  September.  According  to  the  report 
submitted,  the  receipts  of  the  company  had  been,  up  to  the  3 1st 
of  Joly,  L.94,543  68.  lid. ;  and  the  expenditure  L.84,999;  leaving 
in  hand  a  balance  of  L.9,514. 

Edinburgh  and  Northern  Railway. — ^The  half-yearly  meeting 
was  held  in  Edinburgh  on  September  9.  The  capital  account 
showed  L.1,722,213  received  and  expended,  including  L.327,778, 
^e  to  the  baakoB  and  othen.    The  rereniiB  acooimt  stated 


L.34,028  received,  and  L.22,92l  expended,  lesving  a  balinee  of 
L.11,107,  to  which  was  added  L.8,840  from  Ust  account,  being  s 
net  balance  in  favour  of  revenue  account  of  L.19,948. 

Kendal  and  Windermere. — ^The  adjourned  meeting  of  this  com- 
pany was  held  in  Kendal  on  September  11,  to  reo^ve  the  lepoit  of 
the  committee  appointed  at  the  previous  meeting,  to  oondact  s 
negotiation  with  the  Lancaster  and  Carlisle  Company  for  a  ksie. 
The  committee  reported  that  they  had  been  unsuoceasfuL  Toder 
the  circumstances,  it  was  decided  to  raise  L.50,000  in  preference 
shares,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  their  liabilities — the  shares  to  be 
fixed  at  L.10  each. 

Leeds  and  Thirsk  Railway. — ^The  haU^yeaHy  meeting  of  thii 
company  was  held  at  Leeds  on  28th  August.  Thereport  stated  that 
the  receipts  on  the  portion  of  the  line  beyond  Bipon,  which  had  been 
recently  opened,  wereL.l, 822  5s.  6d.,  leaving  a  profit  of  L.8561St.M. 
beyond  the  expenses  of  working.  The  receipts  from  ^e  BiTcr 
Ure  Navigation  Purchase  amounted  to  L.2,0$)5  15s.  8d.,  sod  tbe 
balance  of  profits  was  L.1, 704  13s.  3d.,  which  would  pay,  assatid- 
pated,  about  five  per  cent,  on  the  purchase-money. 

Londonderry  and  Enmskillen  Railway. — The  half-yeariy  meet- 
ing was  held  in  London  on  19th  September.  The  report  w 
anything  but  cheering.  • 

Manchetter,  Buxton^  Matlock,  and  Midland  Junction  Bail*^. 
— The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  shareholders  was  hdd  at  Derby 
on  7th  September.  According  to  the  report,  the  amount  reenvcd 
was  L.266,535,  and  the  expenditvc  L.219,300,  >kaviiig  in  band 
L.47,23o. 

Newry  and  EnniskHkn  Bailway. — Tlie  half-yeariy  meeting  of 
this  company  was  held  in  London  on  30th  August.  The  re- 
port contained  a  statement  of  accounts,  by  which  it  appeared  th^ 
the  receipts  amounted  to  L.95,176  18s.,  and  the  expen£tiut  to 
L.82,958  78.  8d.,  leaving  a  balance  at  the  banker's  of  L.12,21S 
10s.  4d.  The  directors  recommended  the  forfeiture  of  4,803  sham. 

Northern  Counliet  Vnion  Railway. — The  half-yearly  meftic^ 
was  held  in  London  on  the  24th.  According  to  the  report  stb- 
mitted,  the  amount  of  capital  raised  had  been  L.206,470,  and  tbe 
expenditure  L.126,679,  leaving  in  hand  a  balance  of  L.79,791.  Tbe 
report  was  adopted,  and  a  resolution  passed  suspending  fartbc 
proceedings  for  twelve  months. 

Notfolk  Railway  Company. — On  the  24th  August,  the  hslf- 
yearly  meeting  of  this  company  took  place.  The  statement  of  sc 
counts  bhowed  the  receipts  obtained  from  the  shareholders  to  *te 
L.1,782,458,  and  the  expenditure  L.1,736,203,  leaving  m  hacd  s 
balance  of  L.40,255.  The  chairman  stated  that,  from  the  1st  cf 
January,  every  holder  of  L.100  of  Norfolk  stock  would  recdvi  sdi^  '.- 
dcnd  on  five  L.20  shares  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway.  Tb^ 
amount  thus  guaranteed  was  L.2,300,000.  A  dividend  on  the  capital 
stock,  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  on  the  half  year,  was  then  deeUred. 

Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolterhampton  Railway. — The  hii- 
yearly  meeting  was  held  in  London  on  August  2o.  The  repci 
stated  that  the  total  income  had  been  L.1,278,766,  of  which  a  bal- 
ance of  I(.43,821  remained  in  hand.  The  Great  Western  bil 
agreed  to  lease  the  line  at  4  per  cent,  certain,  with  half  tk 
profits. 

Scottish  Midland  Junction  Railway. — ^The  half-year^  meetinf  cf 
this  company  was  held  at  Perth  on  August  28 — Mr.  Hugh  H'attca 
in  the  chair.  According  to  the  regoTt,  the  receipts  up  to  SU 
Jidy  had  been  L.465,594  12s.  6d.,  less  L12,882  8s.  9d.  due  to  tv 
company's  banker,  and  the  expenditure  L.465,594  12a.  6d.  l\t 
works  were  represented  as  in  a  forward  state.  The  repot  «i» 
adopted. 

Hhrewshury  and  Birmingham  Railway. — ^The  haJf-jearly  mre*- 
ing  was  held  on  29(h  August, at  Shrewsbury.  The  report  stated  tbst 
a  portion  of  the  line  from  Shrewsbury  to  Wellington,  hdoogias;  v> 
this  company,  would  be  opened  in  the  early  part  of  next  year,  togf  thrt 
with  the  remaining  portion  of  the  line  to  Stafford,  bdoosiiig  to  t'l* 
Shropshire  L'nion  Company.  The  line  from  Sbrewsbavy  to  Qkkr.- 
gates,a  distance  of  thirteen  miles,  would  also  be  opened  al  thatptrri'  i 
The  company's  accounts  for  the  last  half  year  shoveA  reGei{t<  a: 
L.607,198  ;  expenditure,  L.584,884 ;  balance  at  the  iMokero  su. 
on  loan,  L.22,314.  A  discussion  took  place  as  to  tlie  pn^iosal  ^ 
the  directors  to  raise  the  sum  of  L.1 55,000  at  a  tied  dividend  b.' 
L.8  per  cent,  for  ten  years,  and  afterwards  at  the  tA  <^  L6  f^ 
per  cent,  on  the  amount  actually  paid  up.  It  vt>  tftceu  *♦■ 
Rejourn  the  meeting  for  a  fortnight,  to  give  the  dharelMUfn  a- 
opportuuity  of  expressing  their  opinions. — ^Tlie  i4jiimMui  waitJU 
took  place  at  the  same  place  on  12th  SepteHher,  lAs,  tSs  ^ 
animated  discussion,  a  Tote  was  taken  wyrfim'fte  F*!^*^ 
I  issQfi  of  preference  shares.    Hijoriff  for  tttf  jiniiill^  W. 
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LORD  GEOKGE  BENTINCK. 
Suddenly,  on  the  21st  September,  in  a  field  near  Welbeck  Abbey, 
NottinghamBhire,  the  »eat  of  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Lord 
GiORGE  Bentinck,  M.P.,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age.  This  lamen- 
table cTcnt  took  place  as  his  lordship  was  proceeding  on  foot  to 
dine  with  the  Earl  of  Manvers,  at  Thoresby  Park,  five  or  six  miles 
distant  The  unexpected  and  untimely  death  of  this  nobleman, 
caused,  as  declared  at  the  Coroner's  inquest,  by  a  disease  of  the 
howt,  created  a  powerful  sensation  in  the  pnblic  mind,  and  the 
prevailing  sentiment  throughout  the  coantry  was  one  of  the  deepest 
regret  at  the  monmfhl  announcement.  His  loss  will  be  long 
felt  by  his  rekti^ee  and  friends.  To  a  large  body  of  political 
adherents  it  is  almost  irreparable.  Occupying,  as  he  did  within 
the  last  two  years,  h  ver^'  prominent  position  in  the  politics  of  this 
rountnr,  and  the  acknowledged  head,  although  he  had  ceased  to  be 
the  leader,  of  a  new  and  most  determined  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  his  death  may  even  be  considered  one  of  national  im- 
portance. 

Lord  George   was   the  second  son  of   the  present  Duke  of 
Portknd  (now  in  his  81st  year)  by  Henrietta,  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  Major-General  Scott  of    Balcomie,  and  the  sister  of 
Viscountess  Canning.     His  mother,  the  Duchess,  died   in  iS-i-l. 
Hfi  was  born  on  the  27th  of  February,  1802,  and  named  William 
George  Frederick  Cavendish  Ben ti nek,  but  was  generally  termed 
Urd  George Bentinck.     His  elder  brother,  William  John,  Marquis 
of  Titchfieid,  the  heir  to  the  dukedom,  was  born  in  1800.     He 
Has  silso  tlie   brother  of  Lord   Heury  Bcutinck,  M.P.  for  the 
northern  division   of  Nottinghamshire;   Lady  Howard   de  Wal- 
den:  Lady  Charlotte  Deuisou,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Evelyn  Denison, 
-V.P.  for  Malton ;  and  Lady  Mary  Bentinck,  who  is  unmarried, 
Uls  lordship  himself  was  never  married.     Lord  George  was  for 
sometime  at  Eton,  and  completed  his  education  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.     After  leaving  the  University,  he  obtained  a  commission 
iQ  the  Guards,  and  in  this  corps  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, retiring  from  the  army  with  the  rank  of  major.     He  did 
not  enter  Parliament  till  he  was  26  years  of  age.     In  1828  he 
▼as  elected  for  King's  Lynn ;  succeeding  in  the  representation 
of  that  coostitaency,  his  uncle.  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  he  has 
S.U  for  it  without   interruption  ever   since.      He  had  previously 
acted  as  private  secretary  to  his  uncle  by  marriage,  George  Canning, 
when  that  stateaman  was  prime  minister.    In  one  of  his  speeches 
it  spoke  with  modesty  of  this  position,  as  beinif  "  the  humblest 
|j"!<.'e  which  a  political  man  can  fill;"  but  in  that  capacity  ho  ex- 
thhited  abilities  which  gave  high  satisfaction  to  his  distinguished 
kinsman ;  and  Caaning  was  accustomed  to  say  of  him,  that  if  he 
muld  overcome   hia  constitutional   indolence,  he  was  capable  of 
itiaining  very  high  political  ^stinction. 

The  family  of  which  the  Duke  of  Porthmd  is  the  head  is  of 
Datch  extraction.  The  first  who  came  over  to  England  was  Wil- 
tiun  Bentinck  of  Overyssel,  in  Holland,  first  page  of  honour,  and 
ibstrquently  confidential  adviser  to  William  Prmcc  of  Orange. 
U^er  the  Fevjlution,  he  was  created,  in  1089,  Eari  of  Portland, 
iscount  M'ooiatock,  and  Baron  of  Cirencester.  In  171fi,  his 
•accessor  was  made  Duke  of  Portland,  and  Marquis  of  Titchfieid, 
1  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain.  The  third  duke  was  a  well-known 
clitician  in  the  reign  of  George  III.,  and  filled  the  highest  poli- 
'.'1  offices,  having  been  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  twice 
rime  Alinisler.  He  died  in  lb09,  when  his  son,  the  present 
uke,  succeeded  to  the  titles  and  estates  of  the  family. 
Although  Lord  George  was  a  younger  son,  yet  as  his  mother 
uught  a  very  considerable  marriage  portion  to  the  already  wealthy 
uose  of  Portland,  he  was  not  circumscribed  in  his  pecuniary  re- 
>urccs.  His  mother's  sister  was  the  wife  of  Canning, 
ilis  lordship,  from  his  youth,  took  a  great  interest  in  field  sports, 
d  for  a  long  time  wras  known  as  one  of  the  principal  patrons  of 
''turf  in  the  kingdom.  In  all  racing  matters,  indeed,  he  was  a 
pat  authority,  and  under  his  superintendance,  some  excellent  re- 
lations were  established  at  the  principal  racing  meetings  in  Eng- 
id.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  skill  and  science  in  the  art  of 
?eding  and  jockeysbip,  and  possessed  some  of  the  best  race-horses 
the  coantry. 
In  the  liotue  of  Commons  he  was  a  constant  attendant,  though 


for  many  years  he  seldom  tpoke.  One  of  his  first  votes  was  for 
Catholic  Emancipation.  His  maiden  speech  was  made  in  183], 
but  it  fiiiled  to  produce  any  striking  effect.  He  voted  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Beform  Bill,  but  opposed  some  of  the  principal  details 
in  committee.  Soon  after  he  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Conservative 
party,  voting  with  thera  on  important  questions,  but  seldom  address- 
ed the  House.  The  only  occasion,  indeed,  on  which  his  lordship 
strikingly  distinguished  himself  in  the  House,  prior  to  his  assum- 
ing the  leadership  of  the  Protectionists,  was  when  a  bill  was  brought 
forward  to  protect  persons  engaged  in  horse-racing  £rom  the  en- 
forcement of  obsolete  penalties. 

It  was  the  evepts  of  the  year  1846,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  gave 
in  his  adhesion  to  free  trade,  that  first  brought  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck prominently  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  developed 
the  latent  energies  of  his  mind  and  character.  His  jprdahip  then 
took  Mr.  Miles*  place  as  leader  of  the  agricultural  party.  He  did 
not  at  first  throw  down  the  gauntlet  of  irreconcilable  enmity  to 
Ministers.  On  the  £lst  of  March,  the  Com  Bill  having  been  in- 
troduced a  short  time  before,  he  still  spoke  moderately  of  the 
Ministers  in  an  occasiontd  discussion  on  the  timber  duties ;  but  a 
week  after  he  made  a  more  violent  speech,  aKhough  still  keeping 
up  some  of  the  Parliamentary  courtesies.  It  was  this  speech 
which  first  drew  upon  Lord  George  Bentinck  the  attention  of 
the  House  and  the  country.  His  energy  of  character,  dauntless 
earnestness,  indomitable  perseverance,  untiring  zeal,  and  un- 
flinching courage,  with  his  unmistakeable  sincerity  and  high 
honourable  feeling,  joined  to  the  appalling  mass  of  statistics  which 
he  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  in  debate,  coupled,  too,  it  must 
be  confessed,  with  his  often  fierce  and  reckless  invective  and  not 
very  dignified  manner,  were,  when  combined  in  one  man,  unusual 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  readily  obtained  the  unconditional 
leadership  of  the  Protectionist  party  in  the  most  dangerous  Session 
to  which  their  principles  had  been  exposed.  He  was  the  leader 
of  a  forlorn  hope,  and  he  has  fidlen  tlie  first  victim  in  the  strife. 
From  that  period  his  Lordship  abandoned  his  sporting  pursuits, 
and  sold  off  his  stud,  devoting  himself  entirely  to  pohtics.  The 
change  was  great,  and  unexpected,  but  it  was  complete  and  perma- 
nent. If  he  did  not  succeed  in  carrying  the  House  of  Commons 
along  with  him  in  his  views,  he  was,  at  all  es'ents,  listened  to  with 
attention.  He  was  obliged  to  bow  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws, 
and  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of  free-trade;  but  he  had 
gained  one  triumph,  and  served  a  particular  object,  namely,  in 
lessening,  for  a  time,  pnblic  confidence  in  the  man  who  alone  could 
have  overthrown  the  old  system ;  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  beaten  in  a 
long-expected  division  on  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  was  compelled 
to  retire  from  office.  His  hostility  to  Sir  Robert  was  decided  and 
undisguised.  He  accused  him  of  tergiversation,  and  of  being  one 
of  those  who  "  had  hounded  to  the  death  his  illustrious  relative," 
Mr.  Canning.  But  it  was  principally  shown  in  his  opposition  to 
the  free-trade  policy  of  the  Peel  Ministry.  Oil  other  questions 
his  Lordship  pursued  a  hberal  and  independent  course.  Ho  dif- 
fered with  the  majority  of  his  party  on  the  question  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty.  He  supported  the  Jewish  Relief  Bill,  his  vote 
on  which  was  followed  by  his  i*-ithdrawal  from  the  leadership  of 
the  Protectionist  party.  He  also  supported  Mr.  Watson's  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Bill,  and  announced  his  intention  of  supporting 
the  payment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  by  the  landowners  in 
Ireland. 

Though  single-minded  and  npYight  in  his  public  character,  he 
was  also  headstrong  and  violent;  and  led  away  by  the  passion  or 
prejudice  of  the  momont,  he  sometimes  erred  sadly  from  purevrant 
of  tact,  in  his  assaults  upon  public  men.  Of  this  nature  were  his 
attacks  on  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  the  Earl  of  Ripon.  He  made 
charges  of  public  misconduct  agiiinst  Lord  Ripon,  and  of  private 
corruption  on  the  part  of  Lord  Lyndhurst,  founded  on  the  caje  of 
an  appointment  in  Bombay,  and  afterwards  added  a  further  charge 
against  Lord  Lyndhurst,  of  having  played  the  traitor  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  by  seeking  to  fonn  a  coalition  in  order  to  defeat  that  states- 
man on  the  sugar  duties.  On  the  subject  of  the  navigation-laws, 
he  took  the  lead  in  opposing  the  Government  measure  for  their 
repeal,  and  Ministers  were  ultimately  compelled  to  abandon  it. 

His  private  character  was  worthy  of  all  respect.    Though  a 
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patron  of  the  turf,  he  is  said  to  have  t)een  a  man  of  retired  and 
studious  habits.  He  seldom  went  into  society,  either  at  Welbecic 
Abbey,  at  Doncnster,  or  at  London,  even  wlien  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

It  is  stated  thnt  an  aUerntion  in  his  manner  and  bodily  appear- 
ance was  noticed  for  some  months  pjist  by  his  servants  and,  frieudf; 
thnt  he  was  severely  uttauked,  two  months  ago,  bv  i^eurist,  ^nd 
that  his  medical  adviser  liad  repeatedly  remonHtraten  \rith  him  un 
acconnt  of  his  close  and  continuous  application  to  study,  when 
preparing  ibr  his  speeches  in  Parliament.  Ilis  lordship  Imd  been 
known  on  pcveral  occiyion^  to  shnt  hiwsolf  up  in  hit  r^m  for 
twelve  or  tlirteeA  houn  coirtrcutifely,  lyjvcf  during  all  that  time 
seeing  atiybbdy,  when  {^pirii%  filr  his  boilllicti  ia  tlia  House  of 
Commons.  At  the  kte  St.  Legcr,  it  is  stated  tlmt  he  won  JbHO,000. 
He  is  represented  as  being  a  tall  man,  of  commanding  nppeaiwic«. 
His  death  is  a  great  calamity  and  a  severe  blow  tb  his  party,  wlio 
cannot  furnish  from  among  ijxem.  any  one  sufficiently  qualified  to 
take  his  place. 


LIEUTENANT  GEORGE  RUXTON. 

At  St.  Louis,  on  the  29th  August,  of  dysenteiy,  Lie*itcnant 
Georok  F.  Ruxton,  aged  38,  of  the  89th  Regiment.  He  was 
the  writer  of  the  Blackwood  scries  entitled  "  Life  in  the  Far  West," 
and  bad  obtained  some  fame  by  his  volume  of  *'  Adventures  in 
Mexico  and  the  Rocky  Mountains."  He  arrived  at  St.  Louis  a 
few  weaks  previous  to  his  deaili,  with  another  British  ofHoer,  who^ 
supposing  him  to  be  eonvalescent,  proceeded  with  General  Brooke 
for  the  Upper  Mississippi. 

THE  BIGHT  HON.  CHARLES  D0UGL/V8,  LORD  I)OUGL AS. 

At  kia  residence,  in  St.  George^s  Phice,  Hyde  Park  Comer,  Lon- 
don, <m  the  lOth  September,  tke  Right  Hon.  Cq abides  Douulas, 
Baron  Bonglaa,  of  Douglaa  Castle,  in  the  Peerage  of  Great  Britain. 
He  had  been  for  seventeen  years  suffering  from  paralysis,  bnt  his 
last  fatal  illness  was  of  but  one  night*s  duration.  The  decjeascd' 
lord  was  born  in  1775,  and  was  a  younger  son  of  the  first  lord  by 
his  lifst  wife,  La4y  Lucy  Graham,  the  second  daugliter  of  the 
Pake  of  Montrose.  He  succeeded  his  brother  Arcliibuld,  the 
second  lord,  in  1844.  He  was  hereditary  CoustH]>le  of  l)uudcc, 
and  a  depnty-lientcnant  of  Forfamhire,  Roxburghshire,  and  I^n- 
aricshfre.  Ho  was  never  married;  and  is  succeeded  by  his  brother, 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  James  Douglas,  of  Bronghton,  North  Hants, 
and  Marsham  Gibbon,  Buckinghamshire.  The  creation  of  the  title 
of  Baron  Douglas  bears  date  1790.  Tlie  first  peer  (Archibald 
Stewart)  was  one  of  the  parties  in  one  of  the  most  celcbnted  cases 
that  ever  came  before  an  English  court  of  law.  He  .smx^eeded  to 
tite  estates  of  liis  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Douglas  -a  title  which  bcciime 
extinei  in  1761 .  He  was  one  of  tbe  twin  sons  of  Sir  Jolin  Stewart, 
Bait.,  by  Lady  Jane  DongUs,  sister  of  the  la.st  Duke  of  Douglas, 
and  was  bom  when  her  hidyship  was  in  her  51st  year.  The  birth 
was  stated  to  have  taken  place  at  the  house  of  Madame  Le  Bmn, 
in  Paris,  on  the  10th  of  Ju^y,  1/48.  The  right  of  the  first  lord 
to  tbe  estates  was,  however,  questioned  by  the  guardians  of  the 
then  Duke  of  Hamilton,  at  that  time  a  minor,  llie  case  was 
decided  at  Paris,  in  &vour  of  his  grace,  and  again  in  the  Court  of 
Session  in  Scotland,  but  on  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords  it  was 
given  in  favonr  of  Mr.  Stewart,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Douglas. 
Those  who  have  read  the  histon-  of  the  period  may  remember 
that  the  guardians  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  subsequently  published 
9Qni0  strong  httera  on  Lord  Maaafieid't  conduct  during  tbe  long 
Kttgated  case,  and  in  snpport  of  the  decision  of  the  Scottish  oonits. 
The  cause  was  known  as  the  Douglas  cause,  and  made  a  noise  all 
over  Europe. 

MR.  R.  S.  TAYLOR. 

On  the  night  of  the  15th  September,  at  liis  house,  The  Laurels, 
Pendleton,  near  Manchester,  in  the  S-lith  year  of  hjs  age,  Rt.ssux 
Scorr'TAYU>B,  £sq.»  eldest  son  of  the  late  John  Fxlward  Taylor, 
Bsq.,  and  nne  of  the  proprietors  and  editors  of  the  M<wchttter 
0fMram,  Mr.  R.  S.  TVtylor  was  bora  on  the  S2d  of  Febnuny, 
1B3S,  and  received  his  edncation  partly  in  pritate  schools,  partly 


in  the  Manchester  College,  and,  lastly,  at  the  London  Univenitf, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  Though  not  remarkable  for  tbe 
extent  of  his  acquirements  in  any  one  department  of  learning,  Mr. 
Taylor  made  a  very  respectable  progress  in  all  the  osefiil  braoclm 
of  study;  but  he  was  distinguished,  even  at  a  very  ear<y  *?p, 
for  a  sound  judgmeut  and  a  well-balanced  mind,  which  estimatni 
«\-ery  Ipecies  ^f  knowledge  according  to  the  ends  whidi  it  vm 
^Iciiliied  to  ^rvc,  and  gave  to  every  pursuit  its  due  wei|;lit  sr.d 
fmponauce.  Glfled  « ith  high  qualities  of  intellect  and  dis^HMtioe, 
and  placed  in  an  advantageous  position  for  their  beneffcal  exerci;^, 
Mp-.  jLussell  Taylpraippta^d  t#  I 
cMfoble  to  iim\ell  ar^  f  AaA  utIlJAi  to  | 

lit,tlas^MfentJekdo%mits\r{ 

of  physical  strength.  Although  Mr.  Taylor  enjoyed  general  giir«i 
heaUlv  tliyse  vlu>  koe/^  him  best  were  bnt  too  well  aware  that  \\\\ 
organisation  was  Comparatively  feeble  and  delicate.  VTben  at- 
tacked by  typhus  fever  of  tbe  most  malignant  type,  he  rapidly  suol 
under  its  viridence,  after  a  confinement  to  the  house  ai  four  daw 
only.  At  tbe  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Taylor  had  been  married  aboL*. 
thirteen  months,  and  he  leaves  a  widow  and  an  in£uit  daaghter. 


CAPT.  POLHILL. 
At  Riunsgate,  on  the  20tb  September,  Captain  F&eveskk 
Pot Ji ILL,  for  nmny  years  M.P.  for  Bedford ;  aged  50.  His  aamr 
is  familiar  to  the  public  as  a  member  of  the  theatrical  and  litersrv 
woild.  He  was  for  aomo  time  tbe  lessee  of;  Di^iiy  I#af  Xhes^, 
and  has  been  the  author  of  severi^  publications  of  ment.  He  «a» 
grandson  of  tbe  celebrated  South wark  tobacconist  of  tm 'same  name , 
and  the  second  son  of  tSie  late  John  PolhiU,  ^Konibviy  Psfk, 
Bedfordshire.  He  married, im  1824^  Frances  Mmgnidia^itaihtii 
of  the  kte  John  Dmkin,  Rsq^  of  Baytborpe  H«a«^  JiioUinghav. 
shire.  On  the  demise  of  his  dder .brother  he  inherited  t^ie  iamilj 
property,  and  was  patron  of  one  living.  In  eark  fife  t)kie  dccra'^ 
entered  the  army,  but  retired  some  years  back  with  the  lAk  of  can. 
tain.  When  first  returned  for  the  borongh  of  BdlflM^  %n  taCK  k* 
professed  himself  a  ConserTative  nnd  a  soppoi*^  of -pitotedttoa.  la 
183d  and  in  1841  he  eame  in  on  similar  priDoi|ibBa.  4^  ISdi  h9 
was  an  unsuccessful  candidate.  Latterly  the  deceased  tjeoame  :.- 
supporter  of  Sir  Rol)crt  Peel,  and  voted  for  the  repeal  of  tlie  cwti- 
luM  s  nnd  other  measures  of  that  minister.  At  the  last  clodioa  fir 
Bedford  he  was  left  in  a  minority  on  tlie  poll.  ' 


REV.  DAVID  RUSSBIX,  D.D. 
At  Dundee,  on  the  23d  ScptAnbcr,  the' Rev.  l>A%liy*R!r«*«ru, 
D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  aasdrfiUlli^  i*  fhti 
Chapel  of  thnt  town.  Dr.  Russell  was  th«  ovUmr  of  **Iiett«fft 
Practical  and  Consolatory,"  a  treatise  *'  On  tlie  Adunai*  Cofenut," 
H  tractate  in  defence  of  **  Infant  Salvation/*  and  other  theoloprai 
works,  which  dii»play  a  great  power  of  independent  tlioiiglit,  and  « 
scrupulous  deference  to  the  inspired  orneles  of  trtrtlk. ' '  "Rp  •« 
bom  in  Glasgow  !n  1779.  Irt  1808  he  mintri  ttir^TIMMfiad 
Academy  in  Kdiiiburgh,  and  in  Angu^  1805, 'te' «%^.«Ht 
to  Aberdeen  to  supply  a  preaching  station j^aad  j^wpff  J||^ 
:ibout  five  months.  In  Januaiy,  ^SO^  hel^^wf^^  * 
where  he  remained  nine  months. .  Ja  the  iaQownv 
lie  returned  to  Aberdeen,  and  soon  nftei  hb  nwsmwk  «  •! 
from  a  eiinreh  then  TCcmily  'Armed,  nnar  iiiMIng  !■  >  fm^ 
derick  Street  Chapel  of  thftt  town;  \aA  «m  mAmmA  JM 
March,  1^507.  He  remnined  thfre  till  Amgii^,  19M;-WiAr%l  Ill- 
moved  to  Dundee,  where  fic  resided  tHI  his*'M^.'  Hbt^MV 
he  held,  next  to  Dr.  ITarflvv,  the  \aAl^  ^^^^^t"^^^"^ 
dent  body,  lie  possssaed  a  strong  AS&ral  no&snli  '^ 
he  enriched  by  mtMaive reading  ^  and  hadcknr 4M  \ 
views  of  iheolog^r.  H^  wna  an  nbfe  and  i 
imd  a  singular  liptitndt  iir  exponndiiig  ths  Scriftmif  ^ 
whole  period  of  Ills  tnlnisCr^  he  iffudw*  three  tfan 
and  once  on  a  weck-^7]inides.  His  itiaiiMn#H 
unassuming  ;  and,  cherishing  a  cathofie  i^ 
wards  those  who  dilTcrcd  from  him  in  .oj 
part  in  controversy,  and  then  with  ; 
widow,  bat  of  a  fimiily  of  sQTen»  only  ,  ,  ,^„ 
Nieholson  Street  Chapel,  Qlasgow,  nor  sntMI.      gm^     « 
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Thxse  are  two  Dees  in  Scotland — the  Galloway  Dee 
fa  the  aouth-west,  and  the  Aberdeenshire  Dee  in  the 
north-east.     Ours  is  the  northern  Dee,  the  largest  and 
the  most  interesting.     The  sources  of  the  Dee  are  in 
many  respects  more  remarkable  than  those  of  any  other 
British  river ;  but  they  are  accessible  only  by  toil  and 
labour  which  few  tourists  are  willing  to  encounter; 
although  droTcrs  and  other  trayellers  from  the  south  to 
the  north  of  Scotland  often  ascend  Olendee  and  pass  by 
Altdroi  into  Speyside.     The  mountains  of  Olendee  are 
ondoubtedly  the  highest  and  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
island ;  yet  the  guide-books  either  leave  them  '*  out  of 
the  Hi^ilands,"  or  pass  them  over  in  a  few  lines  that 
<eU  one  truth  at  least,  namely,  that  the  writers  never 
We  been  there.    A  graphic  description  of  Glendee  is 
qaoted  in  aeveral  guide-books — ^in  the  Gazetteer  pub- 
lished by  the  Messrs.  Blackie,  and  in  other  works — hem 
an  early  number  of  "  Chambers*  Journal "     It  has  been 
often  republished,  is  considered  the  standard  account 
of  the  matter,  and  therefore  we  insert  it  here  in  order 
to  correct  »  very  large  "oversight:" — 

*'  W«  iveoUoot,  in  the  time  of  »  flood,  thinkiag  the  lina  of 
Dm  would  bo  a  floe  •ig'kt.  We  went  and  were  rather  disap- 
pototed.  The  wmer  bad  risen  above  tbe  narrow  broken  pArt 
of  tbe  recks,  and  iu  inrfaee  bad  a  wider  ehanneL  It  darted 
betwixt  th«  banks  witb  the  veloeity  of  Ugbtninff.  smooth  and 
onmiBed.  Bol  of  wbal  deicription  mast  bave  been  tbe  work- 
inj? beneath!  Come  along,  you  will  gase  into  thoiobUok 
■wgy  depths  till  year  eyee  are  faseioated  and  yonr  bead 
fiddj ;  yott  will  bava  opportani^  for  the  exerci^  of  fortitnde 
elaewheia,  for  we  are  Josi  entering  the  desert.  There  are 
two  stranoa-lookiaff  boTols,  a  mile  or  so  beyond  tbe  linn,  witb 
each  iu  me«a  of  eiUtivated  hmd  about  it,  to  supply  the  necei- 
■aiies  of  life,  nniraeed,  and  unprovided  with  anytning  lo  die- 
lingaiah  it  from,  the  uneultivaied  hills  but  the  ftwsbnessof  its 
eoloar.  Oradoalfy  wbat  was  something  like  a  road  dies  awav ; 
lad  jom  arm  now  oosftpelled  to  piek  your  way  among  the 
rtoacs,  and  tksongh  the  long  heather,  oceasionallv  meeting 
with  ana  of  iho  small  tisoto  worn  by  the  deer,  and  need  hj 
uch  aonol^  tmvallers  ss  may  pass  through  that  savage  wil- 
iss.  Tbeio  is  a  peeaUar  elbot  of  foneliaeas  you  may 
parbafa»  have  experienoed  before,  on  entering  tbis 
laea.    Tlw "" 


>  bills  are  at  first  diaUnt,  and  tbe  glen  wide 
ad  hollow  :  but  a  dead  stillnees  reigns  on  everything,  exoept 
o  tbo  alattariag  river,  which  still  flows  on  hi  no  un- 
Utaly  bnlk.  Wsnderfaig  on,  mile  after  mile,  the  glen 
Tadaally  nntrowi,  and  geU  more  savage  in  its  aspect ;  great 
lack  loeka,  which  look  like  the  atone  walls  of  aome  ante- 
iloviaa  0I9  oi  the  giants,  begin  to  run  tbemselres  up  00 
ich  aido;  iboy  approach  more  and  more  towards  each 
ther,  and  at  Inal  the  solitary  speeutor  feels  as  if  they  im- 
edad  him  bconth,  slthoagh  Uwy  are  some  miles,  perhaps, 
■MS  anaib  oaker.  It  is  tuie  wa  should  tell  him  exactly 
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where  ha  is;  yonder  singular  looking  psik,  with  shsggy 
precipitous  sides,  towards  the  west,  is  Caimtool;  nro- 
oeeding  from  its  side,  as  a  wall  seoms  to  proceed  from 
the  angle  of  a  turret,  is  a  Tast  black  mass  of  perpen- 
dioular  rook ;  that  is  the  Bidge  of  Braeiiach,  said,  by  an 
eminent  calculator  of  altitudes,  to  have  two  thousand  feet  of 
sheer  precipice;  that  two  thousand  feet  of  precipice  is  the 
object  which  it  now  almost  aches  your  eyes  to  look  upon— a 
flat  blsok  mass,  streaked  with  snow,  and  sometimes  intruded 
on  by  a  cloud  which  divides  the  upper  regions  from  the  lower. 
It  is  probable  that  now,  in  mid-day,  a  hot  sun  gilds  its  black 
front,  and  mocks  its  streaks  of  snow,  wbUe  a  dead,  unearthly 
silence  perrades  the  mass.  It  is  not  so  at  all  times :  for 
here  is  tbe  workshop  of  Btorms—hero  the  elements,  when 
they  props  re  tbemseiTOs  to  come  down  with  destruction  on 
the  fruitful  vnlleys  below,  exercise  their  strength,  and  do  no 
harm ;  then  the  soene  is  different  from  the  stillness  of  the  pre- 
sent; but  with  yoarlesTe,  reader,  it  is  a  change  that  we  do 
not  wish  to  witness.  Betuming  to  the  description  of  our 
glen :  right  a-head,  and  almost  protruding  into  it,  is  the  well- 
known  Cairngorm ;  snd,  towards  the  east,  stretches  the  loftier 
Ben-Mao- Dhui,  now  admitted  to  be  tho  highest  hill  in  Bri- 
tain ;  but  we  sb.ill  have,  henceforth,  to  describe  soma 
of  its  numerous  appearances,  liow,  after  baring  heard  the 
names  of  these  miefbty  obrjecti«,  let  us  request  you  to  indulge 
jronrself  in  the  feeling  of  strikin^r  loneliness  and  diseounec- 
tion  with  the  world,  which  orerything  you  view  seems  to  im- 
pose on  you;  snd  if  you  may  not  have  peroolTcd  it  before, 
Cwill  now  feel  tbe  full  expressireness  of  tbe  terms  in  those 
s  by  Hogg,  where  he  says — 

'  Beyond  tbe  grlnly  cliflh  which  gnard 

The  Inflmt  rills  of  HigtaUnd  Dp(^, 
Where  hunter's  horn  was  never  heard. 

Nor  bugle  of  the  forest  bee. 
Mid  waste«  that  dem  and  dreary  lie. 

Que  mountain  rears  Ita  mighty  form, 
Diitnrbs  the  moon  in  passioK  bye. 
And  smiles  above  the  thunder-storm.' 

QuetH*9  Wuki,  OM. 

The  Dee  is  still  a  respectable  strsam,  but  we  sie  grsdually 
ninnmg  it  to  earth.  Ascending  ite  brswling  course,  where 
it  toils  over  Isrge  stones,  and  winds  round  the  bases  of  rocks* 
we  suddenly  resch  a  mound  of  great  round  stones,  from 
which  it  issues,  gurgling  jtnd.  Jailing  at  several  outlets* 
seeming  with  difioulty  to^fce  itself  through.  Ascend- 
ing tlw  mount  of  stones,  where  we  hear  a  deep 
hollow  gurgling  beneath  our  feet,  we  And  on  ita 
summit  a  smsfi  round  deep  green  lake,  whose  pure 
cold  surfkoe  is  here  and  there  slightly  disturbed  by  tba 
bubbling  up  from  the  bottom  of  numberless  springs.  The 
water  is  of  a  beautiful  pale  green,  so  desr  that  ^n  csn  sea 
the  sand  and  stones  at  the  bottom  almost  as  distinctly  s« 
through  the  air,  where  tbe  water  must  be  some  fathoms  deep. 
This  pool  of  water,  then,  reader,  so  singularlv  placed  in  tho 
midst  of  tbe  wilderness,  is  tho  source  of  that  Dee  which  car- 
ries civilisation,  fruitfulnoss,  and  commerce  through  a  gicat 
district  of  Scotland,  waters  mnny  a  broad  aero  of  wood  and 
com,  and  harbours  the  shipping  of  a  great  commereinl  city. 
Here  we  bid  vou  for  a  while  adieu,  lesvmg  you  to  reflect,  and 
to  est  your  dinner  in  peace.*' 
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The  writer  rather  exaggerates  the  gloomy  character- 
istics of  the  scene,  but  its  appearance  depends  greatly 
on  the  state  of  the  weather,  a  matter  on  which  it  is  wise 
to  place  little  reliance  amongst  the  mountains  at  any 
period  of  the  year.  When  the  mists  come  down  cloaely, 
which  they  often  do  with  great  rapidity  in  summer, 
shrouding  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  leaving  the 
traveller  apparently  in  the  bottom  of  a  great  tunnel,  or 
a  huge  nalway  cutting,  the  glen  "looks  desperately 
wild."  In  a  clear  summer  day,  or  a  day  not  quite 
clear,  when  the  sun  is  slightly  shaded  by  high  "fleecy" 
clouds,  without  the  threatening  of  immediate  rain,  the 
aspect  of  Glendee  is  magnificent.  In  this  country  no 
similar  scene  exists.  Glencoe  is  wild  and  associated 
with  dark  remembrances ;  but  it  is  not  nearly  equal  to 
Glendee  in  the  extent  or  the  magnitude  of  its  moun- 
tains. The  writer  in  "  Chambers"  had  evidently  ascended 
the  Dee  to  the  well  whicb  he  describes,  and,  wearied 
with  his  journey,  had  stopped  there.  This  was  suffi- 
ciently natural.  Standing  on  the  edge  of  this  pretty 
little  lake  amongst  the  mountains,  surrounded  by  huge 
barriers  of  stones,  without  an  apparent  inlet,  and  no 
other  outlet  than  the  gladsome  Dee,  careering  wildly 
and  merrily  o*er  its  rocky  bed,  like  any  prisoner  long 
used  to  the  darkness  of  a  Bastile  brought  back  again  to 
light  and  day,  it  was  easy  for  the  weary  traveller  to 
suppose  that  he  had  caught  the  river's  source  at  last. 
The  mistake  was  natural,  and  yet  it  was  a  great  blunder. 
The  sources  of  the  river  are  more  than  one  thousand  feet 
higher  in  the  world,  and  a  supplementary  journey  of 
two  hours  climbing  was  requisite  to  reach  them.  The 
Messrs.  Anderson  of  Inverness,  in  their  large  guide- 
book to  the  Highlands,  pass  over  Glendee  and  its  gird- 
ling mountains  in  a  few  lines,  although  it  is  the  centre 
of  the  Highlands,  and,  from  the  immense  height  and 
precipitous  forms  of  the  moimtains,  more  remarkable 
than  any  locality  within  the  range  of  their  work.  They 
have  certainly  never  been  up  Alt  Drui,  but  they  have 
gathered  the  particulars  of  the  case  more  accurately 
than  Chambers'  contributor,  who  clearly  was  there,  and 
took  his  dinner  thankfully  by  the  edge  of  the  lowest 
well.     They  say: — 

"  After  traversiDg  about  ten  miles  up  the  Alt  Drui,  we  reach 
a  vcrv  high  pass,  in  which  will  be  found  a  few  small  pools 
called  the  springs  or  wells  of  the  Dee,  and  immediately  we  are 
ushered,  along  with  its  infant  waters  tbroujE^h  a  deep  and  nar- 
row defile,  flanked  by  the  impending  precipices  of  Ben  Muick 
Dhni  on  the  east,  and  Braeriach  aod  Caimtoul  successively 
on  the  west— three  of  the  loftiest  mountains  in  Scotland;  the 
first  being  deemed  about  20  feet  hii^her  than  Ben-Nevis;  the 
the  others  each  aboat  4,260  feet.  The  stream  here  forms  a 
series  of  cascades— in  all  about  1,000  feet  in  perpendicular 
height.  It  is  joined  from  the  west  by  two  other  streams — 
the  Oarachary  and  the  Geusaohan — the  former  issuing  from  a 
dark  ravine  between  the  two  last-named  mountains ;  and  the 
]atter  descending  a  hollow  between  Caimtoul  and  Ben-a^ 
Vrochan,  and  exhibiting  a  lengthened  cataract  about  1,000 
feet  in  height.  After  a  southerly  ran  for  about  a  dozen  of 
miles,  the  river  flows  to  the  eastward  through  the  great  Mar 
forest.  Am  the  upper  portion  forms  some  of  the  wildest  mom- 
taiu  eeenery  in  the  Highlands,  ao  the  pine  and  birch-olad 
reaches  of  the  strath  for  many  miles  below,  present  one  ol 
the  noblest  woodland  expanses  to  be  met  with.** 

We  shall  explsdn  by  and  by  that  the  Messrs.  Ander- 
son are  entirely  mistaken  in  their  pools;  but,  in  passing, 
we  may  add  that  pools  of  some  fathoms  depth — twenty 
feet  deep  pools—  are  rare  in  this  country. 

The  Aberdeenshire  mountains  abound  in  springs  on 
their  highest  summits.  Within  a  short  distance  of  the 
peak  of  Loohnagar,  there  are  some  very  strong  springs, 
^browing  up  a  steady  current  of  the  finest  water,  through 


granite  creyices,  for  many  hundred  yards.    Springs  on 
the  mountains,  and  especially  on  these  hard  gratdte 
mountains,  are  amongst  the  natural  wonders  not  yet  ex- 
plained.    How  they  are  supplied,  and  where  their  inex- 
haustible waters  are  drawn  from,  are  questions  not  easily 
answered.   The  summer's  drought  or  winter's  rain  haTc 
no  influence  over  them.     They  are  independent  of  aiU 
apparent  means.     Througli*the  huge  masses  of  granite 
that  form  the  crost  of  these  stupendous  mountains,  they 
urge  their  way,  in  utter  disregard  of  all  external  infla- 
ences,  and  seem  to  have  selected  the  highest  and  the 
most  inaccessible  places  from  whence  to  ooze  qnictk 
out  into  the  world.     The  Dee  and  its  tribntaries  are 
largely  indebted  to  these  springs  for  their  waters,  and 
for  their  crystal  clearness.     Although  a  large  body  cf 
water  passes  through  the  "  Chest  of  Dee" — a  remart 
able  gorge  in  the  river's  course,  which  we  may  notice 
afterwards — yet  the  whole  current,  before  its  junction 
with  the  Greldie,  is  derived  from  the  mountain  springs, 
except  immediately  after  heavy  rains.     This  quality  of 
the  water  may  partly  account  for  the  favour  shown  to 
this  river  and  its  tributaries  by  skilful  anglers.    The 
valley  of  the  Dee  has  never  stood  well  in  the  world  for 
fertility.    Its  character  has  been  worse  than  its  qualities. 
An  old  adage  places  it  below  its  neighbouring  rirer  the 
Don^  and  it  has  been  held  for  long  that, 
**  Except  it  be  for  fish  or  tree, 
Ae  mile  o*  Don's  worth  twa  o'  Dee.** 

The  couplet  is  exaggerated,  but,  like  many  others  of  a 
similar  kind,  there  is  truth  in  its  origin.  The  Dee  wu 
the  finest  wooded  and  the  best  fishing  river  in  Scotland 
Entails,  manufactories^  and  stake-nets  have  partially 
changed  all  these  matters;  but  still,  for  fish  or  wood, 
the  Dee  has  few  rivals  amongst  British  rivers.  Tbe 
salmon  contrive  to  force  their  way  from  the  ocean, 
through  some  stormy  passages,  past  "  the  Linn,"  id 
through  "  the  Chest,"  a  still  more  formidable  barrier,  la 
the  foot  of  those  terrible  cliffs  that  hang  highaad  slen 
above  the  infant  river.  An  angler  could  not  want  (in 
better  sport  than  the  Lui,  a  tributary  of  the  Dee, 
springing  from  the  same  mountains  and  draining  tlie 
eastern  and  the  most  ru^;ed  side  of  Bcn-Mac-Dhui;  as 
the  west  makes  the  Dee.  It  is  a  lonely  stream,  at  socf 
seasons  fierce,  wild,  and  rapid;  but  in  its  common  ereiy- 
day  life  gentle  enough,  winding  past  the  foundations  of 
old  farm-houses,  that  are  marked  now  only  by  patches 
of  deep  green  amongst  the  heath,  and  then,  owrards 
through  the  remains  of  the  great  Braemar  forest;  acJ 
sad  fragments  they  are — stumps  of  trees  that  were  the 
finest  in  Scotland  during  the  present  century.  The 
Lui  has  rough  work  before  it  falls  into  the  Dee;  bu: 
the  salmon  make  that  no  obstacle  to  their  visits,  and 
get  over  every  barrier  without  much  trouble.  Whcs 
individuals"  twist  themselves  up  over  and  throKb 
the  Linn,"  into  and  out  of  the  ''Chest  of  Dee," 
there  is  little  reason  for  admiring  the  agility  of  ihtz 
neighbours  who  merely  ascend  the  Lui« 

Nearly  as  many  misrepresentations  have  been  tbm^ 
of  the  source  of  the  Dee  as  of  the  springs  of  the  Nil«i 
and  it  has  been  kept  as  great  a  mystery  as  the  ongou^ 
and  outcomings  of  the  Niger;  yet  it  should  be  no  gre^l 
secret.  The  summit  of  Ben-Mac-Dhui  has  many  cbara^ 
in  a  clear  day  of  summer.  It  is  the  highest  lawi  ia 
Britain.  We  can  get  no  higher  in  the  world  without 
crossing  the  sea  to  Svritzerland,  and  acalia^  ^^ 
Blanc,  or  some  other  peak  of  the  iJpa.    Bw  Bat-^'^' 
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BM  is  preoident  over  a  oonTOcation  of  mountains. 
From  its  tmnxnit  the  crags  of  tbe  Braeriach  and  Caim- 
tottl  to  the  vest,  the  lesser  Cairngorm  and  Benna-Main 
on  the  east,  appear  almost  on  a  level  with  the  great 
mountain,  and  grouped  within  a  short  distance  of  each 
other.    On  the  south  and  west  the  fine  outline  of  Ben- 
y-Gloe  in  Perthshire,  forms  a  striking  object,  but  not 
more  ao  than  the  high  cliffs  of  Lochnagar,  rising  over 
the  multitude  of  mountains  in  the  direction  of  Forfar- 
shire.   The  scene  is  one  of  almost  unapproachable  wild- 
oess.  The  vast  number  of  mountains  apparently  crowded 
together  in  every  diversity  of  form,  and  extending  far 
to  the  right  and  left,  towards  the  south,  cannot  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  have  watched  them  in  their  cold 
and  stately  dignity — so  solemn  and  <'  staid  looking"  in 
a  clear  day,  when  the  mist  has  entirely  rolled  off,  and, 
except  the  echoes  of  the  rough  waterfalls,  or  the  ciy 
0/  the  mnirfowl,  no  sound  whatever  breaks  the  heavy 
solitude.    Far  away  to  the  south-west,  the  blue  outline  of 
6eQ-Lomond,dim  and  indistinct,  running  into  and  mijdng 
vith  the  sky,  is  pointed  out.   Ben-Nevis,  to  the  west  or 
north-west,  is  no:;  so  far  away.     The  hills  that  rise 
aroand  the  springs  of  the  Forth  may  be  distinguished 
from  those  out  of  which  the  beginnings  of  the  Tay  and 
the  Tommel  are  drawn.     Distant  hazy-looking  strips  of 
green  and  yellow,  towards  harvest  time,  recall  the  broad 
lowland  districts  to  the  mind.     Beyond  them  still — 
thoogh  it  needs  a  clear  eye  or  a  good  glass  to  compre- 
hend the  circle — are  other  strips  of  a  different  colour, 
((maed  by  the  sea,  which  is  visible  on  three  sides  from  the 
highest  peak  of  Ben-Mac-Dhui.   On  the  north  side,  and 
all  away  towards  the  north,  the  scene  is  soft  and  ''in- 
land,'* when  compared  with  the  savage  grandeur  in  all 
other  directions.    Beneath  the  hill,  ao  far  and  ''sheer" 
apparently  to  the  eye,  that  a  weak  head  grows  light  to  bok 
down  to  it  sharply,  is  Strathspey,  smiluig  upwards  in  its 
mixtore  of  many  colours,  telling  truly  that  the  hand  of 
industty  has  been  hard  at  work  there.   Above  it  are  the 
little  Morayshire  hills;  and  we  know  that  they  over- 
look the  finest  farms,  and  some  of  the  fairest  old  towns 
in  the  north.    Beyond  them  still,  blue  mountains  rise  up 
dimly  in  the  sky  like  '*  cloudlets."     They  are  in  Boss- 
shire — so  Inverness  must  be  away  in  that  direction — and 
&  long  strip  of  silver,  running  outwards  to  the  east,  and 
widening  by  the  way,  is  the  Moray  Frith ;  and  the  hills 
over  it  are  in  Sutherland  and  Caithness.     The  outlines 
of  all  Scotland,  north  of  the  Forth,  come  within  the  pic- 
ture laid  out  round  Ben-Mac-Dhui,  and  there  is  no  scene 
in  all  that  vast  extent  of  land  more  gloomy  and  terrific 
than  those  great  crags  on  its  eastern  side,  that  rise 
round  Lochavon.      It  is  singular  that  nearly  all  the 
mountains  in  this  district  are  broken  off  into  abrupt 
crags,  on  their  eastern  and  north-eastern  sides,  as  if 
they  had  been  left  unfinished  there,  while  to  the  west 
they  slope  down,  rapidly  often,  but  seldom  so  sharply  as 
to  make  the  descent  inconvenient,  though  it  may  be 
steep.      This  is  the  rule  with  Ben-Mac-Dhui.     The 
great  wall  of  the  Braeriach  is  on  its  eastern  side.     The 
^^^gy  cliffs  of  Caimtoul  are  on  the  east.     The  crags 
of  Benvenue  are  also  on  that  side  of  the  hill  where  the 
Geusachen  falls  over  a  thousand  feet  of  ^heer  rock. 
A  pony  may  take  the  Queen's  road  up  Lochnagar  to 
its  highest  pinnacle,  and  to  the  edge  of  those  precipices 
on  the  cast,  that  rise  in  one  rough  but  perpendicular  waU 
for  fifteen  hundred  feet  out  of  the  dark  loch,  which  sleeps 
tor  ever  in  the  gloom  of  their  vast  shadows*  •  It  is  a 


singular  rule  observed,  with  few  exceptions,  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  northern  mountains,  although  geologists 
have  not  exphuned  the  reason.*  The  more  thoughtful 
people  of  the  glens  could  tell  us  why  the  south-western 
side  of  the  mountains  were  bare  of  soil,  and  seem  often  to 
be  run  down  to  the  hard  rock.  The  waters  of  the  great 
flood,  they  say,  came  from  the  south-west,  and  swept  the 
soil  away — a  tradition  quite  in  keeping  with  the  still 
profounder  statements  of  some  scientific  men,  who 
allege  that  the  Pacific  rolled  out  of  its  bed,  and  went 
sweeping  round  the  globe.  We  are  aware  of  one  fact, 
that  from  the  south-west,  for  many  years  since  then,  we 
have  had  the  greater  part  of  oiur  wind  and  rain,  which 
may  help  to  explain  the  exposure  of  the  rocks  in  that 
direction. 

Still,  the  precipices  on  the  east  and  north-east  remain 
mysterious.  We  are  told  that  the  granite  of  which 
these  mighty  mountains  have  their  crust»  whatever  may 
be  their  interior,  was  thrown  up  in  a  liquid  state.  But 
the  cause  of  its  congealing  in  a  rounded  and  easy  form 
in  some  dkections,  and  in  sharp  precipices  in  others,  is 
unintelligible.  Then  the  glens  between  the  mountains 
are  often  half -filled  with  stones  and  blocks  of  this  granite, 
piled  regularly  in  some  places,  in  others  in.  confused 
masses,  in  all  seeming  to  have  been  wrenched  asimder 
and  torn  into  pieces  as  they  are  laid,  out  of  some  huge 
mass,  by  a  terrible  power. 

Our  business  is  not,  fortunately,  with  geology  and  the 
moulding  of  mountains;  and  although  the  kbour  of  as- 
cending Ben-Mac-Dhui  is  so  great,  and  so  well  repaid 
on  its  completion,  that  one  is  apt  to  linger  long,  too 
long,  on  "  the  crown"  of  the  island — ^for  it  is  a  hard 
afternoon's  walk  or  ride  to  the  nearest  "hostelry" — a 
matter  of  some  twenty-two  miles  on  the  Braemar  side, 
without  a  road  for  two-thirds  of  the  distance — ^yet  the 
river  that  we  came  to  seek  makes  quick  work  of  the 
path  downwards,  and  it  is  better  to  follow  its  example. 
Those  tourists  who  have  no  intention  of  bivouacking 
amongst  heather  have  little  time  to  spare  on  Ben-Mac- 
Dhui. 

There  is  a  dispute  touching  the  orthc^praphy  of  this 
mountain  monarch's  title.  The  Messrs.  Anderson  and 
some  good  authorities  spell  it  Ben  Muick  Dhui.  Others, 
with,  we  trust,  better  reascms,  give  it  in  the  way  that 
we  have  adopted,  as  "  Ben-Mac-Dhui. '  *  We  take  these 
letters  as  a  matter  of  taste,  and  because  also  we  believe 
them  to  be  accurate.  To  southern  eyes  and  ears  the 
distinction  may  seem  trivial ;  and  yet  it  is  of  great  im< 
portance  for  the  credit  of  our  leading  British  hilL  The 
dispute — ^if  there  be  an^/ which  we  hope  may  not  be 
the  case,  for  we  declare  firmly  for  Ben-Mac-Dhui,  and 
are  to  stand  by  the  "Ma6"  in  the  centre-^illustrates 
most  aptly  the  saying  that  there  is  but  "  a  step  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous."  As  we  spell  the  central 
word,  the  Highlanders  render  the  title  of  the  mountain, 
in  their  sonorous  way,  into  "the  hill  of  the  son  of 
darkness,"  which  is  a  very  magnificent  name  and  every, 
way  superior  to  "  the  dark  hill."  The  Messrs.  Ander- 
son  are  doubtless  petted  a  little,  because  the  Aberdeen- 
shire hill  turns  out  to  be  higher  than  their  own  Ben 
Nevis,  which  is  a  lumpy,  monotonous  affair,  if  compared 
with  the  graceful  sweeps  and  curves  of  its  superior — 
from  a  feeling  of  local  spite,  which  they  could  scarcely 
help,    and    for    which    we    cannot    hold    them    re- 
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Bponstbrc;' 'bfefeausS'  aily- 'toturi^l  trhd  Consults  th^ 
"'GWfifle*^  -(^hercTef  it  cAti  he  tis^Jut-^lmt  that  is  not  m 
Cfcttidee^^xWil  fi^A  them  to  be'  the  best-natured  •writers 
im'agftiatjlel ;  'yet,  nevertheless,  inispirtd  'by  their  local 
pf^'adice;^  as  !ite  teen  said,  they  taust  have  given  ctir- 
rcnby  tirthfe  snbsiitution  of  "Muiek'*  for  "Mac/*  aiid 
convert ed  our  premier  mountain  into ' "  the  hill  of  the 
black  boar:'*  Glen  Mnick,  the  Water  of  Muick;  Loch 
Mtdck,  and  the  Crags  of  Mnick  are  certainly  snfficiM; 
for  the  s\i^inish  family;  but  the  nearest  of  the  series, 
and  that  is  Loch  Muick,  and  its  circle  of  crags  and 
rocks,  must  be  thirty-five  miles  off  from  this  part  of  the 
world ;  tod  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
mountain  had  anything  more  to  do  with  boars,  black  or 
grey,  at  any  period  of  its  history,  than  other  hills.  The 
nature  bf  the  surface  rendered  that  most  improbable,  for 
although  the  Mar  forests  occupied  the  lower  part  of  the 
glen,  yet  on  those  parts  of  the  mountains  that  are  abso^ 
lately  stripped  of  soil  trees  never  had  a  footing,  and  tbe 
wxI3  boars  had  never  a  shelter.  It  is  better,  therefore, 
to  ai&ere  to  Mac  than  Mnick  in  the  title  of  the  first 
hill  in  the  conntiy ;  and  even  if  our  ancestors  gave  it  a 
bad  name  to  supply  tbeir  want  of  taste — a  deficiency 
not  often  perceptible  in  the  Celtic  names  of  localities, 
which,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  are  singulariy  appro- 
fHate. 

Ben-Mac-Dhui,  like  the  other  granite  mountains,  is 
fnll  of  springs.  The  quantity  of  water  that  Ms  from 
the  skirten  rocks  in  GHendee  is  most  astonishing.  Long 
before  the  river  has  reacthed  the  month  of  the  glen  it 
has  become  a  broad,  in  some  places  a  deep,  and  always 
a  nkpid  stream,  entirely  fed  from  the  springs  in  the 
moimtains.  Those  of  Ben-Mac-Bfaui  M  on  the 
east  into  the  Lni,  and  on  the  west  into  the  Dee, 
whicb .  ttceives  the  Lni  beneath  the  Linn.  On 
the  north-west  side  of  the  mountain,  opposite  the 
Braerialcb,  they  xmite  into  a  considerable  stream, 
which  rushes  rapidly  to  the  edge  of  the  hSl, 
and  forms  a  fail  there  of  considerable  height ;  but  the 
tr^endons  magazine  of  broken  granite  rocks  between 
the  t^  mbnntains  interferes,  and  the  falling  stream  is 
a]pparentiy  lost.  From  the  highest  well  of  Glendee  its 
appearance  is  remarkably  fine.  The  vohime  of  water 
is  not  large,  but,  chafed  and  broken  amongst  the  rocks 
in  its  fidl,  it  looks  like  the  remnants  of  a  long  wreath 
of  snow  left  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  until  the  noise  of 
its  fall,  sometimes  carried  away  by  the  turn  of  the  wind 
on  the  mountains  edge,  till  scarce  a  murmur  is  heard 
in  the  glen,  and  then  coming  down  with  increased 
strength,  as  if  some  pent-np  store  of  water  in  the 
xnountaih  had  broken  out  and  increased  the  volume  of 
the  stream.  A  person  ascending  the  mountain  from 
tttat  side,  and  unacquainted  with  tbe  circumstances, 
imght  welt  be  stalled  to  look  upwards  many  hundred 
feet,  and  see  right  above  him  an  angry  stream  of  water, 
tttshing  over  the  hill,  apparently  for  tiie  first  time, 
tod  'threatening  bis  position.  A  few  seconds  would 
assure  him  that  it  was  making  no  progress  downwards 
66.  the  s^ace,  and  that  it  must  therefore  have  a  sub- 
teriraneous  jpassage  out.  The  water  shade  in  the  glen 
^  atlf  a  few  yards  above  the  highest  pool,  an[d  a  slight 
^fiiige  in  the  tiisposition  of  its  subterraneous  chaimel 
%oiild  have  thrown  ="  the  Dee  "  northward  into  tbe 
8^v,  aiid  lielt  no  doubt  tbat  the  real  source  of  the 
AbAdeeAshif|!y  river  was  on  the  Braeriach.  The  mat- 
icd^'k^  the  meantime  b  in  dispute  amongst  the  keepenj 


and  shepherdd'who  som6tiiii«s  ^otrai^iatftiUstigim: 
Soime  of  them  all^that  the  Gtanchtty,  whieh  i^  « 
the  top  bf  thef j^neriatiK  ind  ifeithe  flittt  trftdttyrynf  tho 
Dee,  «hould  be  coflsMered  asfUhe  soukoe  o^lbtfiW- 
the  river  itself.    They  have  never  glirea,  bi»*  (kr  is «« 
know,  any'  naifie'  lo  thie-  sthfeami  whMitMriiU  vA 
guidebooks  have  fl^ays^owte  as  t^Des^;  «dA  vhidi 
jonquestionably  occupies  the  nftfcfu^-eonti&tuaiee  <i 
Glendee.   '  At  their  junetion  the  Ottadaiy  iMw  belk 
largest  stetam,  altlumgh  &iX  iti  Vary  doubwil,  id 
more  prvcise  meamuement  wdaldbeteiiidiite  ts  detMi 
the  question  tiian  We  had  time  or 'cpp^rt^mty  to  bo- 
stow  upon  it ;  but  Ms  eaRmmstmoe  wouU  nob^htt^ 
tile  ''use  and  wont"  by  which  sudi  disputes  tteietllei 
Many  streams  have  lost  their  birthrij^t  ih  ^  ir^. 
The  MississipiyfoT  esample,  has  been  kOewsA  toin|MM 
its  name  on  a  larger  rivev.    IhB'  Qyde,  !niiBf>coiiittiy, 
has  been  able  to  sai^lant  a  larger  streadk.   '^  Dei, 
however,  has  not  obtained'any  8im3ar«dn«taga.   fhe 
only  difference  of  opbion  is^  Ibat  iii'aseaMibsIhe 
stream,  some  of  the  natives  eay  tlas^  is  the  Dee  W 
turns  off  out  of  the  gkn  to  tha  left ;  whtetha  stnui 
that  keeps  the  gien  ts  nundess;  but  ofOieni  «ipported 
by  the  general  public,  say  that  the  ktteris  thelH 
and  that  the  former,  its  first  tributaryi  the  GttiBbi|. 
The  two  streams  are  nearly  of  aa  cq^^me,   Ih^ 
deeeend  frt>m  a  similar  hdght.    Tkef  mahiMtiiK 
same  distance,  in  nearly  sbiiliur'  tibi^les''hefionr  ih« 
jmetion.    They  blend  togetiiernoftthaniimiiMBlfa^ 
wards.    They  rise  nnqnestionlAily  iiii4he4fl^bi4  lni 
in  Britain,  for  the  difllwciieB  betweenHie  BiHyiNh  mi 
Ben-Mao-Dhui  is  onlyseventyfeeti  and- thw  liver  «kieh 
tii^  oombine  to  form  has  llie  disliiiolniiHDf  in^  ^^^ 
higher  point  and  falling  fiariiicr  than  Bo^^tinr  riierk 
the  British  isles.  *  ^   .    *. 

The  Dee  eaters  its  sabtenraaeoiuttlniiiellailiediDto 
angry  foam,  and  it  r&appears  in  the  placid  fmnwik 
so  singularly  formed  in  the  hdhnr  bbtwwir  thise  fui 
mountains.  No  agitation  caia  be;  greater  thin  tbt 
which  it  suffers  on  its  disappeacviee,  andns  pw 
more  unbrolceu  and  undisturbed  than  the  q|Wi<if>^ 
pure  green  waters  when  we  see  then  agam  m  the  Ink 
great  cup,  eonstrueted  for  them  in  the  debris  of  loas 
vast  granite  mountain.  The  hoirera  of  the  middle  fn- 
sage,  from  strife  to  perfect  peaeok  are  hidden ;  M  tk 
transitiGn  might  easily  remind  one  ^f  the'paeasn  of* 
self'Willed  mind,  tamed  by  many^  tneobka  irtO'sefeiotr. 

ThepeaeeoftheDeeiabuttemperaiy.  ThetnmUes 
of  its  infanoy  only  harden  it  tothbse  of  its  Tenik  fvm 
its  rest  in  the  welis  it  eprings oat  again  tobaUle^ 
hard  rocks;  and  it  has  left  evidenoe  that  i».itarGn|^ 
wintrf  strength,  they  are  often  toeaed  lightlyftaai<* 
path.  The  wells  are  very  itraage  .pieeea- >of '  mMOKf- 
In  ascending  the  stiream,  ahigh  watt;!  of  Mgaki^P^ 
stones,  ai^ean  to  obstroet  the  pttt,  famihahotln 
of  which  a  eonsidegaMe  streain  is  raahing  oii^haliW- 
den  amongst  the  mosses  that  it  alone  has  ftd.  '^  (hik 
top  of  Uds  wall  there  is  a  laige  phitfom4tf  Inaesbai^ 
and  bthe  eentre  a  deep  weU  ofmarlj  two  hatdredifi^ 
ly  yards  in  drcmnfnrenee.  Towecda  Ihe  •eentic  in 
depth  is  very  (tonsidefab]e,pMbJalytiwcsii^  feeler noa 
Beyond  the  platform  a  eeooni  wall  is  'nJao^mBi  ^ 
so  high  as  the  first,  beet  e^mdJ^'Ngvlari  nil  euft>  tif 
a  smaller  pktform,  with  a  anudler  weU,  ani'  not  qoik 
so  deep  as  the  fifth,orit«tina8liM]B9iahasfv.fht 
pmena  ifi  9em  tepeitod»  but' the  iflMtairn  tUiiB^ 
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8tM}o«^  rtQI'WMltei  an4  ^1*^  veUin  ihaceniee  b  very 
maliy^ithmilib  tbe  awspcmndiiig  atones  appeu  often  to 
be  oQiev^d'to  a  ooBttdeiablft  depth.     The  ne^t  aMent 
is  hi^ksy  ih«  plf^orm  lirQ«der,  joid  the  well  in  the 
9»in  WQr4Ui4  deeper*     The  last  ascent  to  tha  first 
veil  in  4«aMndk^;4;he  fifUiinaaeending.  ik6  atieaa(i»is 
of  dimiliMr  magnitiudei  and  t^w^  is  evidently  of  greater 
deptL    Ihe  legttoiiy  of  the  eonstiuction.  of  these 
irelLs«iSoditih«ir..pktfovfns  aad  stairsi  vould  almost 
JMi^y  tkec^lniott.ihat  art  had  been  improving  at  soma 
ikMt  day  m  oaMuw;  but  the  wella  are  unqnestionably 
there^  «oee^  ^  out  of  masse*  of  stones,  with  their 
plstfoHns  aid  tbdr  barricades,  as  thay  were  left  in 
seme-  great  ooBividsion»  so  powerfal  that  no  living 
UiBg'felt'tiie  ihoek  aad  lived  to  explain  ita  sensa- 
liino.    .idtiMm^  there  is  sc^iroely  a  morsel  of  soil 
Oft  the  lodtt,  yet  some  lew  pretty  water-flowers  skirt 
tlie' edges  oC  the  weUs»  aad  float  upon  their  sor- 
isce ;  thin  sbottgnas  runs  in  narrow  belts  up  the  sides 
sf  the  mensrtains ;  a  nnmber  of  the  moontaiaL  beny 
kuih»  find  meanaof  taking  root  among  the  stones*  and 
in  the  atttiuNL  season  ace  black  with  fruit — the  etnaoh 
benies  ceipe  elosely  np  to  the  fbontains  of  the  Dee ; 
uidas  it  emeiges  from  its  hist  resting-plaoe,  it  has 
plaated*  tile  hard  atones  over  which  it  runs  with  the 
prettiest  and  the  greenest  moesea^hat  ever  cheered  a 
botaaisti  while*  in  the  bottcn  of  the  deep  and  rugged 
^  thtoogh^  which -it  passes  is  a  thick  vegetation — 
MBses  ef  varied  farm   and   oelour  —  a  thin  long 
gnss^thkk  bushes  of  heath — and  the  black,  red, 
tsd  juipeE  Ibeities  of  the  mowtains  in  profuae  abunr 
dsDot.     Tkr  •  ooorqe-  of  the  Dee  is  eiitrcmely  wild 
and  xspid,  phugbg  ovef  rooks  in  very  pretty  eas- 
oide%  iofl^dvig  xoimd  high  rocks,  getting  into  great 
difficulties — gnUies  by  the  way — Kod  lei^Mng  menify  out 
ofthbmiBtobBaaderapaoeagida;  makmg  large  islands, 
w  if  4t  WBR  a  large  river  thst  oonld  sffoid  to  divide  its 
fanes )  to  wkich,  however,  it  repeatedly  receives  large 
additionlfram  ita  parent  hill;  wd  thua  it  goes  on  in 
swiki  Mckleas  way,  antii  it  is  met  by  the  Garachary, 
sad  beeeaass  a  little  more  staid  and  respeotaUe,     The 
avhie  tiumigh  which  the  Garachary  descends  divides 
the  Braeiiaak  from  Caintoul*     It  is  the  loneliest  glen, 
pe^pSy  in  all'the  Highknda.     It  is  not  a  thorough- 
fate  Iflse  Glendec*    Tl^  orags  and  precipices  on  each 
aide  appraaeh  very  olosely.    The  end  ol  the  glen  is 
tbttresaeaidoaa  wall  oC  the.  Braeriach,  two  thousand 
feet  high,  of  almost  perpendicular  black  rock.    The 
son  tever*  ikineB  into  that  glen.    The  shaggy  cliffs  of 
Ournftani  will  not  allow  a  ainglo  waam  beam  to  fidl 
upon  seme;  pasts  of  the  coid  dark  precipices  of  the 
Braodaeh*  .  <^or  this  reason  the  keepers  and  shepherds 
oail;  Jti/Athe>d«vil*s  ghm/'  ThawaUof  the Bieeiiach  will 
sven  at. si  tfoasiderahla  distance  meet  the  traveller's  eye, 
aodiiiKBiftatathilKi  ttke  a  Boake.  .  It  is  too  great  ta  be 
^cdAnge^t  risea  above  miUneea-Hiobody  wouhi 
taU  if  gnuM^  the  moalt  unimaginativB  wouhi  say  it  was 
sahlitte^  Minnt  of  aii^  other  word  at  sU  equal  to  the 
toeL    iJiM^  aad  there  in .  nooks  and  oemflas  there 
sBem  ta.be  white  spots,  the  remnants  of  snow  from  the 
fast  winter^  or  of  aumjr  iwinters^  bad  up  in  this  vast  ice- 
houae^  and  aaiew  persona  really  go  to  the  wall  of  the 
&aef]aefa»iitheyiat»  geueralhr  cententedwith  this  explar 
astbn;  .:l!facae  white  apem  taagr  be  something  still 
■dite.mitadkfabk :  Tho  Qaraehary  rises  ahnost  on  the 
highest  jp«li«fvJttie.3ni9mch«  and  has  its  own  deep 


round  wdl,  formed  by  a  strong  spring.  .  It  -ruos  lor  a 
considerable  distance^  four  thioicisand  feet  and  mor^  . 
above  the  level  of  the  Dee;  turning,  and  windii\g,  and  . 
struggling  to  avoid  the  fate  before  it;  but  at  last,  ss  if 
finally  made  up  for  a  desperate  effort,  having  no  means 
of  escape,  it  casts  itself  on  the  edge  of  this  huge  wall, 
and  twists  its  downward  course— now  clinging  despe- 
rately to  the  rocks ;  next,  cutting  apparently  into  its 
heart;  again,  dropping  from  one  shelf  to  another,  leav- 
ing a  long  white  streak  of  foam  for  ever  in  the  hollows; 
and  experiencing  everywhere  the  difficulties  attendiog 
the  farthest  fall  in  the  shortest  space,  or  that  any  stream 
makes  in  Britain.  Its  downward  course  through,  this 
terrible  glen,  where  there  is  scarcely  any  vegitation»  is 
a  continued  scene  of  trouble,  without  the  lightsomencas 
of  the  gladsome  Dee,  that  looks  gaily  into  the  sun's 
faoe,  and  makes  its  way  right  into  the  soutL  The 
highest  peak  of  Caimtonl  k^oks  on  the  meeting  of  the 
waters;  and  from  this  point,  within  a  distance  of  six 
miles,  more  than  twenty  streams  of  considerable  magni- 
tude rush  down  the  steep  rocks — forming  splendid  ca- 
taracts in  many  places,  and  grasping  the  crags  more 
curiously  in  others — and  the  smallest  of  these  falls  is 
over  five  hundred  feet.  No  similar  scene  exists  in  this 
country ;  and  its  stem  and  rugged  crags,  its  wildly- 
rushing  waters,  cannot  be  often  matched  in  any  land* 
from  the  grouping  together  here,  within  a  narrow  circle, 
of  ao  many  different  mountains,  each  reaching  to  4000. 
feet  of  altitude,  and  three  of  them  several  hundred  feet 
over  that  measorement.  The  solitude  of  the  ^en  ia 
most  complete.  There  is  not  a  human  habitation  for 
many  miles  from  this  point.  The  nearest  is  &  game- 
keeper's house,  in  Glen-Lui>Beg,  but  it  is  eight  to  nine 
miles  away,  twelve  miles  from  the  Springs  of  Dee ;  and 
to  reach  it,  the  traveller  requires  to  cross  Cairn  Yym. 
By  adopting  that  oouise,  the  finest  view  of  the  highest 
ridge  of  Ben-Mac-Dhui  is  obtained,  nearly  three  miles 
from  its  base,  where  it  is  three  miles  farther  to  thp 
summit;  but  although  the  splendid  sweep  of  almost 
entirely  bare  granite  is  tempting  from  this  point*  yet 
there  are  few  who  think  of  making  the  ascent  in  that 
direction.  It  is  "  toilsome*'  by  the  smoothest  road ;  but 
to  brave  the  mountain's  face  would  prove  a  sad  waste  of 
power.  The  stream  in  Glen-Lui-B^^  is  always  narrow, 
but  in  the  small  pools  in  the  recesses  of  the  rocks,  there 
are  numerous  trout,  seldom  tempted  by  the  angler,  and 
the  sport,  to  those  who  like  it,  must  be  good ;  but  the 
difficulty  lies  in  obtaining  a  lodging.  Time  is  precious 
in  these  wild  recesses ;  for  the  longest  day  is  consumed 
in  passing  from  house  to  house ;  and,  as  there  are  better 
spots  for  anglers  "  bearer  the  inn,'*  the  Lui  is  neglected. 
Some  solitary  trees  are  left  to  die  and  wither  on  its 
banks,  and  in  some  phices  a  few  ''birks"  are  springing 
up  beside  them,  but  Glen-Lui-Beg  is  abandoned  to  the 
deer;  and  the  passage  through  it,  although  not  .closed 
is  not  encouraged  by  the  owners  of  this  vast  deer  deso- 
lation. The  gamekeeper's  house  is  a  little  above  the 
junction  of  the  Lui  and  the  Dearg.  It  is  a  hermitage 
of  the  most  indisputable  loneliness,  some  five  pr.  six 
miles,  without  a  raad,  from  Inverery,  and  a  day's  hmg 
journey  from  any  house  on  the  west  or  north*  .  A  smiJl 
plot  of  oats  in  the  garden  looked  well  for  straw  ii^ 
AujBnist,  but  they  were  veiy  green.  The  little  gardi^ 
appeared  to  be  of  good  soil,  but  there  wi^  nu  sliclter 
around,  and  it  ia  thirteen  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  abpve 
the  sea  level     Some  fine  old  trees  had  been  sjguod 
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avoond  the  lumse,  and  on  thatti  hung  the  trophies  of  the 
chase,  for  nobody  to  look  at.  The  interior  of  the  cot- 
tage was  linng  aromtd  with  warlike  instruments,  for 
which  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien  (a  month  before)  would  hare 
given  any  price  in  the  Tipperary  mountains.  The 
keeper's  merry  children  gave  some  life  to  the  haugh 
where  their  cottage  stood ;  but  they  brought  to  the 
mind  the  dbnoomstances  of  many  thousand  families,  the 
pioneers  of  life  and  cultivation  in  the  colonial  woods. 
There  was  a  difference.  The  colonists  form  the  van  of 
society;  the  keepers  are  the  rear.  The  colonists  are 
the  foundations,  and  the  keepers  are  the  ruins  of  states. 
The  colonists  destroy  the  wildernesses,  and  the  game- 
keepers, in  this  particular  line  of  their  trade,  watch  over 
the  growth  of  new  wastes.  Year  by  year,  neighbours 
gather  more  closely  around  the  lonely  settle  in  the 
woods,  until  he  be  lonely  no  more.  Year  by  year,  life 
retreats  fiuther  from  the  precincts  of  the  watchers  in 
deer  forests,  until  they  seem  to  dwell  alone  upon  the 
earth,  or  in  the  primeval  solitude  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
with  beasts  only  for  their  neighbours,  but  without  the 
trees,  the  fruit,  and  the  flowers  of  Paradise. 

Where  61en-Lui>Beg  joins  Glen-Dearg,  there  are  still 
extensive  remains  of  the  great  Mar  Forest,  but  the 
noble  trees  are  falling  rapidly,  and  the  largest  have  been 
cut  down  some  years  since.  The  Brannar  pine  timber 
was  and  is  highly  esteemed.  It  was  considered  greatly 
superior  to  American  pine,  and  brought  prices  sometimes 
equal  to  the  best  Baltic.  The  forests  on  the  Fife  estates 
are  much  thinned,  and  in  this  district  no  effort  is  made 
to  rephice  them.  Glen-Lui,  and  the  upper  part  of  Strath- 
Bee  furnished  the  finest  trees,  but  they  are  now  entirely 
stripped,  and  the  stumps  alone  remain.  The  latter,  in 
GHen-Lui,  present  a  very  singular  i^pearance,  from  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  wild  berry  bushes  have  dung 
round  them,  pierdng  the  wood  in  every  direction  with 
tiieir  fragile  branches,  and  seeming  to  spring  out  of  the 
very  heart  of  the  old  ruin ;  until  each  root  is  converted 
into  a  little  round  hut  of  small  green  leaves,  interspersed 
with  blackberries,  in  their  season,  and  set  in  regular 
lines  amongst  the  red  heather,  as  the  trees  stood.  The 
wallflower  and  ivy,  dingingon  or  crowning  and  concealing 
old  ruins,  have  a  poeticid  meaning  that  poets  have  readily 
and  often  seized;  but  th^  are  not  nearly  so  appro- 
priate as  the  gentle  bbe-berry  bushes,  throwing,  in 
their  lowly  weakness,  their  close  and  ample  cover- 
ing over  the  smitten  fragments  of  the  ancient  forest 
kings.  The  annual  import  of  pine  timber  into  Britain 
is  very  large.  The  quality  of  the  HigUand  timber  stands 
high,  and  yet  the  forests  are  disi^peariog  faster  in  many 
qnarters  than  they  are  repbiced,  while  large  tracts  might 
be  most  advantageously  planted,  and  forests  formed  wide 
enough  to  meet,  in  a  number  of  years,  all  our  demands 
for  this  artide.  This  is  only  one  of  many  instances  in 
which  our  resources  are  neglected;  and  especially  the 
rasouroes  of  the  Highlands,  which  are  in  process  of  rapid 
destruction  before  the  advancement  of  deer-forests;  so 
misnamed,  as  would  be  better  styled  deer-wildernesses 
— 46r  not  even  a  tree  thrives  witlnn  their  bleak  borders. 

^en  Dearg  leads  upwards  to  Loch  Avon,  a  dark 
and  dismal  sheet  of  water,  surrounded  by  the  tremen- 
dous precipices  of  Ben-Mao-Dhui,  Cairngorm,  and  Ben- 
na-Main.  Loch  Avon  and  its  stem  rocks  are  visited  by 
many  tourists;  and  the  distance  from  Castleton  of 
Bnwmar,  by  way  of  Qlen  Lui  and  Glen  Dearg,  is  long 
enough  for  one  day's  joom^.    There  is  no  shdter 


at  the  Loch,  except  beneath  the  shdter  lione;  and 
even  in  summer  nights  there  are  not  many  tiiTellen 
who  would  not  avoid  a  bed  upon  the  heath  iu  that 
quarter. 

We  crossed  Cairn  Yym  to  Glen-Lui-Beg,  and  ve 
may  as  welt  return.    Immediately  opposite  ^le  latter, 
from  the  western  side  of  Glendee,  the  Geuncbaa  falls 
into  the  river,  and  adds  considerably  to  its  bulk.    The 
Geusachan  rises  from  a  hill  of  that  name,  and  partly 
from  Ben-a-Votrin,  which  is  cleared  by  its  branch  wiiJi 
a  fall  of  one  thousand  feet.    The.  latter  we  have  not 
seen,  but  from  the  three  great  mountains  that  duster 
round  the  springs  of  Dee,  the  waterfalls  are  siogu- 
burly  beautiful     The  hard  bare  crags  of  Cairatool 
are  marked  by  long  narrow  silvery   strips.     Tkj 
are  streams  from  the  summit,  grasping  tightly  the 
huge    rocks,    and    "letting   themsdves   down'*  \ij 
this  rough  and  dangerous  route.     Sometimes  it  fails 
them,  and  they  are  scattered  in  a  thousand  pearls,  lib 
a  shower  of  snow»  or  the  May  flowers  on  a  tbom 
tree,  where  they  fall  from  one  jutting  pdnt  to  a  shelf 
beneath,  and  there  collect  thdr  scattered  waters  to 
b^;in  agam  their  more  regular  descent     When  ve  pass 
the  Geusachan,  or  Guischaoan,  as  it  is  qpdt,  with  moie 
accuracy,  we  believe,  and  certainly  with  more  lettersi  ve 
have  deaied  Gaimtoul,  the  glen  widens,  the  hills  on  each 
side  become  graduafly  lower,  and  the  streams  from  their 
summits  descend  with  more  steadiness  and  propriety  to 
jom  the  river.     The  heather  is  bnger  in  some  pb(»» 
the  mosses  have  grown  to  a  considerable  depith,  aod 
caution  is  requisite  to  clear  the  soft,  spongy,  deep  bogs 
that  have  been  formed;  for  their  covering  of  giaisor 
heath  yields  only  a  deceitful  footing.     Still  there  lie 
many  rapids  and  faUs  on  the  Dee  which  is  inereaarDg 
fast  into  a  considerable  stream,  growing  rapidlj  atereij 
mile.   Sometimes  it  reaches  the  summit  of  a  huge  gnmte 
rook,  and  runs  for  many  yards  at  a  sharp  angle  dovn  this 
broad  and  polished  channd  into  a  deep  reservoir  at  iu 
base.  It  then  divides,  and  establiahes  in  the  wildeness  so 
island  of  some  extent,  overgrown  by  its  mosses,  grass 
heath,  and  berries.     Next,  it  winds  qfoietly  over  a  M 
reach,  forming  many  a  long  and  deep  tani  by  its  side, 
to  mark  its  rise  in  the  floods  of  spring,  when  the  com- 
ings  of  the  mountains  mdt,  and  the  terrible  toneata 
tear  away  fragments  of  the  rocks  in  their  headlong  oous^ 
and  hurl  them  for  miles  down  thdr  chaonds  in  the  gia* 

For  severd  miles  of  the  glen,  after  it  has  wideaed 
out  mto  a  valley,  there  are  no  signs  of  life,  no  vestiges 
of  intdligence  to  mark  that  men  had  ever  dwelt  there' 
A  wretched  shieling  on  the  west  mde  of  the  ^n  is  the 
ody  house  in  a  range  of  twelve  long  miles.  It  is  is- 
habited  by  two  keepers  in  t^  summer  months,  vk 
watch  the  deer  against  we  know  not  whom,  for  then 
can  be  no  poachers  in  that  quarter.  It  is  too  kuelir 
for  poaching.  We  entered  there  but  once,  hut  the  oc- 
cupants were  gone.  A  few  billets  of  wood  lay  by  the 
fire-place.  Two  padloeked  chests  stood  in  tw(»  cor- 
ners id  the  hut.  A  truckle  bed  ooeui^  its  brcadfh. 
A  number  of  •"  Chambers'  Jounid"  was  in.the  viodov 
ledge.  That  was  the  furniture  and  the  fitMBtsre  o^ 
this  lodge  in  the  wilderness.  There  caai  be  no  piKT* 
ances  in  Glendee.  The  grouse  and  deer  have  the  to^ 
to  themsdves.  A  stray  traveUcr,  wfllinf  to  eneoiatcr 
bad  roads,  or  the  want  of  roBds»  to  out^off  a  hog 
stretch  of  the  distanee  from  south  to  nofdi— •  ^ 
stdker  oecasioiidly*-^  tsw  eaOmiaitac  toanits  i^ 
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tlw  summer^  and  ibe  two  ketpen,  ate  ike  only  iziTaders 
of  this  paradise  for  wild  animals. 

There  have  been  grievances  in  Qlendee  at  one  time. 
The  lower  part  of  the  glen,  which  forms  a  wide  valley, 
ODce  sent  its  men  to  swell  the  nmks  of  the  Earl  of 
Mir,  who  often  brought  a  greater  number  of  followers 
into  the  field  than  there  are  now  of  human  beings  from 
Ballater  to  Badenoch.  The  extra  green  grass  on  some 
of  the  Httle  hillocks  tell  where  their  homes  had  been 
perched,  and  the  foundations  of  their  houses  may  still 
be  traced,  in  confirmation  of  the  theory.  Desolation, 
like  the  pkgue,  has  crept  over  all  these  Highland  glens. 
Appropriation  clauses  have  been  passed.  Churches 
b&Tc  been  suppressed,  and  parishes  united,  until  some 
of  the  latter  are  now  larger  than  a  lowland  county.  The 
parochial  church  of  Crathie,  where  Her  Mi^ty  and 
Prince  Albert  attended  during  their  residenee  at  Bal- 
monl,  is  eighteen  miles  from  the  last  houses  on  the 
Dec;  but  they  are  in  the  parish,  which^  we  believe, 
extends  for  forty  miles  in  one  direction. 

The  most  curious  of  all  the  deserted  spots  in  these 
Highland  glens  are  the  abandoned  churchyards.  We 
hve  seen  several  of  these  villages  of  the  dead  falling 
npidly  into  rain.  The  race,  whose  ancestors  were 
boned  there,  is  extinct,  removed  into  the  large  towns, 
or  located  in  the  distant  ool(»ies.  The  sheep  first 
expelled  the  men,  and  now  the  deer  have  driven  out  the 
sheep.  The  estates  are  entailed;  many  of  them  are 
heavily  burdened.  Some  of  them  are  under  trustees. 
Creditors  and  life^ywners  alike  desire  to  tear  from  the 
land  ail  that  it  can  be  brought  to  yiehi  without  outlay, 
and  of  the  latter  very  little  is  requisite  to  form  a  High- 
land "game  preserve,"  or  a  deer  forest.  The  people 
have  to  be  removed,  and  the  country  soon  beoomes  wild 
and  lonely  enough  to  be  agreeable  for  the  fastidious 
tastes  of  the  deer. 

A  mile  or  two  above  the  junction  of  the  Bee  with  the 
Geldie,  the  river  passes  through  a  channel  cut  in  a  large 
roek ;  and  this  ia  called  the  Chest  of  Dee.  The  opening 
in  the  granite  is  Tcry  narrow,  and  the  water  oasts  itself 
through  with  great  violence  upon  an  opposite  ledge  of  the 
nwk,  and,  recoiling  from  the  blow,  turns  to  the  left, 
plunging  through  a  still  narrower  channel  into  a  square 
cut  into  the  stone,  resembling  a  com  chest.  The  depth 
of  this  pit  in  the  rock  must  be  very  great.  Its  wails 
rise  high  above  the  water.  A  number  of  birches  stretch 
their  branches  out  from  the  banks,  hang  over  this 
home  of  perpetual  agitation,  and  conceal  the  storm  that 
is  ever  raging  beneath.  The  water  is  thrown  over  the 
ledge  of  the  Chest  into  a  wider  excavation,  scooped 
oat  of  the  same  rock,  and  deep  but  almost  perfectly 
still  The  lower  and  the  upper  excavations  stand  in 
^he relation  to  each  other  of  "the  cup  and  the  saucer.'' 
The  latter  receives  and  cools  the  overflowings  of  the 
termer,  and  their  respective  forms  are  by  no  means  un- 
like these  necessary  appendages  of  the  tea  table.  A 
(light  bridge  baa  been  cast  over  the  saucer,  from  which 
there  is  a  very  fiae  view  of  this  most  turbulent  passage  of 
he  waters,  wbichflow  over  the  lower  as  they  find  their  way 
mt  of  their  upper  receptacle,  but  ia  this  case  clearing  the 
t)ckentirely  Iry  an  indignant  boundand  a  clear  fall  of  seve- 
al  yards.  "  The  Chest  of  Dee '  *  is  not  less  remarkable  than 
he  Linn.  The  fierce  agitation  of  the  vexed  and  prisoned 
raters  above  and  beneath  the  bridge  would  be  more  en- 
oytd.  from  the  latter,  if  the  erection  were  firmer ;  but 
t  ahakca  ioa  very  eqnivccal  w«J  i  and  being  suspended 


from  the  edges  of  the  roek»  at  a  oonsidecaUe  height 
above  the  water,  into  which  the  descent  is  easy  and 
the  ascent  difficult,  that  pleasure  which  the  scene  might 
afford  is  greatly  reduced.  The  power  and  force  of  the 
water  first  occurs  to  the  mind,  while  looking  over  on 
this  curious  scene ;  but  the  quiet  dignity  and  strength 
of  the  rock,  planted  in  the  waters*  way,  meeting  all 
its  wrath,  and  never  yielding  a  hair's  breadth,  is  still 
more  remarkable.  There  is  a  small,  amusing,  and, 
withal,  a  sensible  publication,  extensively  sold,  under 
the  name  of  a  "  Guide  to  Deeside,''  by  James  Brown, 
who.  describes  himself  as  having  long  been  a  carman  be- 
tween  Aberdeen  and  Ballater ;  and  who  is,  by  virtue  of 
his  vocation,  well  entitled  to  construct  a  general  work 
of  this  nature.  His  work  is,  on  the  whole,  far  better 
accomplished  than  the  noajority  of  guide-books ;  but  he 
has  forgotten  several  of  the  bridges  on  the  Dee.  At 
the  Linn,  he  says,  "a  bridge  is  thrown  over  the 
river  here,  which  is  the  seventh  on  the  river.'*  We 
quote  from  his  edition  of  1848;  but  the  bridge  at  the 
Linn  must  have  been  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  the 
tenth  on  the  river,  counting  upwards.  The  bridges  then 
in  existence,  were,  at  Aberdeen,  the  Wellington  suspen- 
sion bridge  and  the  Old  Bridge  of  Dee.  There  is  a  third 
bridge,  at  Banchory  Devenick,  afew  miles  above  the  second, 
and  erected  by  the  late  minister  of  the  parish  for  the  use 
of  his  parishioners ;  a  fourth,  at  Banchory  Teman ;  the 
fifth  at  Fitarch ;  the  sixth,  at  Charleston  of  Aboyne ;  the 
seventh  at  Ballater,  the  eighth  at  Crathie,  or  Bahnora]^  the 
nmth  at  Invercauld ;  the  tenth  at  Mar  Lodge,  erected  by 
the  Duke  of  Leeds,  during  the  hsi  autumn,  near  the  site 
of  the  bridge  which  was  thrown  down  by  the  great  floods  in 
1828;  the  eleventh  at  the  Lmn;  and  the  twelfth  is  tha 
very  riekety  establishment  over  the  Chest.  The  ingeni- 
ous carman  should  have  been  able  to  count  the  bridges^ 
but  he  probably  remembered  that  some  of  them  scarcely 
deserved  a  better  name  than  temptations,  and  ran  two  into 
one,  which  their  builders  might  have  done  with  manifest 
advantage.  Few  rivers  are  more  destructive  of  bridges 
than  the  Dee,  and  it  is  apparently  a  maxim  that  a  bad 
bridge  is  good  enough  to  be  thrown  down.  There  are 
exceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bridge  on  the  great 
north  road,  which  has  existed  for  three  centuries  and 
a-half.  Little  more  than  a  mile  beneath  the  Chesty  the. 
Dee  is  joined  by  the  Geldie,  which  flows  from  the  west, 
as  the  Dee  has  come  from  the  north,  in  a  large  stream. 
The  strath  through  which  the  Geldie  falls  is  compara- 
tively level;  and  from  the  point  of  its  junction  with  the 
Dee,  there  is  a  splendid,  distant,  a  very  distant,  view  of 
the  vast  mountain  of  Ben-y-Gloe,  in  Perthshke.  A  short* 
distance  above  the  Dee,  there  is  a  fishmg  and  hunting 
lodge  belonging  to  General  Duff — the  dwellbg  deepest 
into  the  "  far  west"  on  the  Dee  or  its  tributaries.  The 
Geldie  is  a  black,  dark  stream,  which  has  found  ita 
comparatively  sluggish  course  through  quagmires  and 
mosses ;  and  assorts  ill  with  the  wUd  clear  Highland 
river  that  has  dashed  over  and  down,  or  through  rocks, 
from  its  infancy.  For  a  time,  the  clear  and  the  dark 
waters  keep  their  respective  sides,  and  do  not  inters 
mingle.  It  is  a  contest  between  purity  and  impurity^- 
one  that  is  going  on  in  many  instances  and  in  ail  parta 
of  the  world ;  but  in  this  case  the  better  prmciple  ulti-* 
mately  prevails,  and  theiippure  is  amalgamated  with  th^ 
pure,  without  much  apparent  loss  to  the  latter. 

The  Dee  from  this  point  changes  its  course  from  due 
south  to  east,  and  assumes  the  appeacanoe  of  a  biOMt 
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and  important  i^r.  'fFlie  Idre^  tluil  <mly  a  fev  years 
ago  9pyercd  the  liead  d!  the'Straith  has  been  complfetely 
cleared  away.  A  road  has  been  formed  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  n^rar  to -the  Liao,  a  diataaoe  of  fonr  miles. 
As  wp  approach  the  Linn^  a  few  trees  remain  to  hide  the 
ragged  rock  that  the  Dee  has  ^i^reed  throngh  and 
through.  From  that  spot  onwards  we  never  lose  sight 
of  wood  ckgain  in  the  course  of  the  river.  The  Linn  may 
have  had  at  one  time  a  larger  fall  than  now.  In  some 
far  dbtant  period,  the  river  may  h&ve  fallen  over  the 
granite  rock,  through  which  it  has  tunnelled  a  course 
for  itself.  If  that  had  ever  been  the  position  of  matters, 
the  Strath  above  the  Linn  must  have  been  for  a  consider- 
able distance  the  bed  of  a  lake  formed  by  the  Dee ;  and 
this  does  not  se^n  improbaUe.  The  weight  of  the  water 
above  the  rock  would  natuiaUy  work  a  way  through  any 
crevice  th&t  may  have  existed.  This  is  one  way  of  account- 
ing for  this  tortured  passage.  The  rock  itself  may  have 
been  split  open  by  some  stroke,  from  causes  altogether 
independexit  of  the  river ;  and  there  are  perhaps  other 
probable  explanations  that  might  be  given;  for  now  we 
never  think  of  being  satisfied  with  the  simple  testimcmy 
and  faith  of  our  predecessors,  that  rocks  and  rivers  were 
80  created.  The  sides  of  this  dark  ravine  have  very 
much  the  appearance  of  having  once  met,  and  of  being 
f6rcibfy«spMt  qien.  The  rook  is  of  considerable  length,  and 
so,  necessarily,  is  that  narrow  channel  of  the  river  which 
renders  the  Linn  remarkable.  The  fklls  themselves  are 
comparatively  insignificant ;  but  entering  the  rock  at  a 
narrow  openings  which  becomes  stiU  narrower,  the  water 
twines  jmd  drags  itadtf,  from  dungeon  to  dungeon, 
emerging  out  of  one  into  another,  by  a  fall  or  a  rajnd, 
and  dispkys  one  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs  of  its 
power.  .  It  seems  to  bo  wrestlmg  for  existence  with  its 
strong  an^  stem  oppcment;  and  the  spectator  can 
hardly  release  his  mind  from  the  idea  that  he  is  witness 
to  a  real  oanflict,  that  the  antagonists  have  life,  and 
that  but  for  this  struggling  river,  the  sides  of  the  reft 
rock  would  dose  again,  and  the  chasm  be  filled  up. 
The  top  of  the  rock  is  high  above  the  river,  and  a  bridge 
has  teen,  thrown  over  the  chasm.  Better  views  of 
^he  Linn  may  be  obtained  than  from  the  bridge  on 
the  top  of  the  rocks.  From  the  latter,  looking 
down'into  the  dark  pit  beneath,  the  agitation  in  the 
river  may  be  easily  underrated.  There  is  little  of 
the  foam  and  fury  that  distinguishes  minor  struggles. 
The  green  waters  are  covered  with  myriads  of  small 
eyes,  whirled  upwards  by  the  force  of  the  contest  be- 
neath the  surface.  Their  number  bears  testimony  to 
the  intensity  of  the  hidden  agitation;  and  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  suppose,  as  one  looks  down  between  the  rocks, 
that  they  look  up,  imploring  aid  in  the  river's  unequal 
strife — the  strife  in  which  it  conquers.  But  it  may  be 
as  well  not  to  indulge  these  reveries,  at  that  particular 
spot;  weak  heads  grow  dizzy  when  they  are  bent  long 
over  a  scene  like  this;  and  a  tree,  or  a  branch,  thrown 
into  the  Linn,  will  serve  to  show  the  difficulties  that 
any  living  creature  would  struggle  against  amongst  the 
compressed  waters  and  the  torn  rocks.  It  is  commonly 
saii],  that  no  human  being,  once  in  the  Linn,  oould  escape 
but;  and  that  the  deep,  sullen,  whirlpools  beneath  swal- 
low up  and  hide  for  ever  aU  that  come  within  their  in- 
fluence. Notwithstanding  this  very  decided  opinion, 
the  Xiinn  is  loosely  recommended  in  some  of  the  guide- 
bo<^  as  a  fitting  scene  for  gymnastic  exercises.  Hie 
tfessrs.  Anderson  say: — 


«  Whta  th0  water  k.Unftf  wmU}h§  «?tiif^|^ 
not  abore  a  yard  wide. ;  bat  it  is  suibjj^  to,  flpoifl^vu 
times  fill  the  chasm  to  the  brim,  onS  then  the  foiy'of  the  peuUp 
torrent  is  tremendous.     The  fete  of  leaping' iM^nw'  l)ie  lia.  \a& 
been  freqaeiktly  ferformed:    Atid  #rin  ftott  Mti'<if  Ike  blib, 
which  is  lower  thsn  tfaer  opposite/* '  .   ,.,  i    , 

When  the  Linn  b  leaped  at^all;  It  beeMD»imas8y 
to  leap  back  *'from  one  of  the  biiiilft  trhichis  bvsr 
than  the  opposite,"  and  that  eoistitutfes  «iy  diffiooKy 
that  exists  in  the  feat — a  veiy  idle  one-HJthoogb  1k 
breadth  is,  we  think,  five' feet  or'tbeteby;  >oolinimhlf 
over  a  yard.  "  The  Deeside  Guide,"  ^wfaiDh  m  ha?e 
already  mentioned — ^and  there  is  b  guide  fo  Bmide  re* 
cenUy  published  by  Mr.  Mnmy,  m  his  tetiet  of  fssAm 
to  Scottish  scenery— but  the  old  "  Beesidr  M4»" 
says: — 

**  About  a  mile  md  a.half  bcpoad  Jn^dnj,  ja^tcmtlo  Ik  lias 
of.Dee,  which  is  allowed  by  all  tobea  woil  mtpiifa.mmtf. 
The  whole  water  of  the  Dee  nishcs  thrpngh  so.so^a^  acbuBii 
in  the  rocks,  that  a  boy  of  five  years  olA  might  leap  scrosi  it.  Ilf 
force  of  the  river  is,  as  yon  may  suppose,  moit  tremendooi -,  aii4 
the  pool  into  which  the  water  ViUs,  idler  iioapiiiffrMiitstirifiB^ 
anong  the  roekt,  is  said  by  the  ignDrtat  to  he  so  dscplbtitlia 
no  bottom." 

The  statement  intheseocmd  Benteiioeiafisraiare)^»> 
dieious,  and  displays  more  ignerancethlarjoytiung  be- 
lieved in  regardiu^  the  bottotn»  or  the  bottonktss  tk- 
racter  of  tlie  pool,  by  the  ignorant  of  Inverey.  Boysofiw 
years  can  read  guide-books;  and,  belieidng  ill  that  ii 
written,  they  may  try  to  acoottidiah  tlfee«l^  which  ii 
described  as  within  the  eapabilitie&'iof  penQBa4f  ikir 
age.  Many  perscms  have  jumped  the  Limi^:fmia«liDdBBg 
of  idle  eurioaity,  but  they  wtre  not  b(rfafo£riiv^yein^ 
and  we  never  met  with  one  who  had  be^oW)  W  M 
not  think  that  the  work  might  mot  be.  better  JaA  >&• 
doee.  The  only  diffienlty  in  the  eaaef  ift  in  gstting 
bacL  It  is  easy  to  leap  4own»  but  mofe  diffimh  to 
jump  up.  It  illnetiates  the  eld  Latin  0iQri^g^-^#'«i<» 
efi  detee^iut/'  &e. 

A  man,  who  is  stillaliv^  once  leaped  the  Limt  dota- 
ward;  but  failed  in  the  spring  u^wuda.  He  w 
alone.  In  retoming,  his  foot  had  atnudctheeppovte 
side,  and  he  was  thrown  baokwaEds-^not  m  thciodc, 
but  into  the  water.  By  what  means^  baa  oMMsnavs 
failed  in  this  terrible  poaitiaB  he  did  not  txplm,  1m* 
he  says  that  he  rencanbeved  nothnic^  that  tcoutA 
after  he  felt  his  balance  lost,  and  the  eonivktion  for  t 
moment  that  he  nnst  pass,. dead  or  attre,  throaghtbe 
Linn,  until  a  considerable  thn'e  afteHnrds,  ^^ 
he  was  found  some  distance  beneatli  i^  cast  w 
the  rivec^s  bank  at  ^  ppiAit  where  the  agitttkni 
of  the  river  were  past^  and  its  quiet  eoene  tfsmA 
Mr.  Thomft»  Moor^,  dn  Miftjlifevf  (BynM^  «Mie  tfaik  ha 
lordship,  when  a  bov,  nftitoirly  tsicttftsf  deiMeM  io 
the  Linn.  He  had  been  scramlfi^  over  the  rocU 
above,  was  tripped  by  the  heather,  leQ,  ^i^.^fiMll  b&se 
rolled  into  the  river,  if  ^an  attavdnat  h^A  jmt^B»g^ 
him  as  he  was  disappearing  over  Hiv^dgal^  • '  >  - 

The  road  cresses  the -river  fax'tli»  bridge  ecfortk^ 
Linn,  and  is  continued  on  the  soiltth  'sUe  tf  ttft  I^ 
to  the  clachan  or  viUage  of  X4ta«i1^YlTCr«  $,  Stti  dis- 
tance from  the  river.  3(uQkle  Iji^venejr^  h^lC  m  w^ 
farther  on.  Th^  aore  the  hM*  avi^tWtMiwMl  rill»r0 
on  Deeside.  Theiifliabitdnts  aM^oUaajf;Bo«MvChlfaD• 
lic9,  although  there  tat  viery  f^  pMMi'^tir  ttat-pffis^ 
sion  in  this  part  of  SooiJMfl*  '^|P:!^)| 
given  up  to  Gaelic  and  kjl^« .  I&e  M^^^Cf^  1^^^ 
ezceptiou9|  speak  £9gli|h];  JmBiinttll 
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-^he  hi^KjtuKge  of  the  home  and  the  heait.  Their  houses 
bare  inlateyears  been  coxaiderablj improved.  Their  crofts 
and  small  twm  appear  to  be  under  improved  tillage. 
Tlttir  utapsuwvK  ia  a  forward  state  this  ^tomn,  when 
compared  with  many  districts  in  Forfiurshire  and  Peith- 
sluse;  and  idthongh  the  Imvereya  are  thepoorec^  villages 
on  Jkeaid%  ^et  tlusy  are  decidedly  superior  to  many 
ia  the  wfistem  HighliHida> 

The  upper  division  «f  tlie  Dee  was,  some  coitaries 
a^siawsi  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Mar  and 
the  JarqnbaiBons,  who  were  a  very  powerful  family. 
The  estates  of  Mr.  Farq«hai«o&  ol  Invercanld  are  still 
exteoafve^  and  embrace  a  oirele  of  many  miles.  The 
Paniaharsolia  •of' Invert  were  a  cateian  dan.  They 
lived  pretfy  well  by  robbery,  and  made  descents  (m 
tlie  lowiands,  after  tiie  manner  of  the  border  chief- 
taiw,  whenever  the^  supply  of  food  ran  low.  The 
Faiqulutrsons  of  Invercauld,  at  least  in  more  recent 
times,  endeavoured  to  gain  their  living  honestly,  and 
deserted  the  thieving  habits  of  their  namesakes.  One 
of  the  Fafiqnharaena  of  Inveoey  k  said  tahave  been 
seized  by  Farquharson  of  Invercauld,  and  hung^ — 
probably  not  jwithont  good  ttasott-^npon  atree  whidh  is 
stiU  shown  at  Inverey,  audloiownaa  the  Laitd*s  Tree. 
''The  dymg  malefactor  "  prophesied,  with  the  rope 
nmad  his  oeok^  that  the  teee  wouM  remain  there  when 
tlierfrjlioiiid  not  be  a  Faiqnharson  in  Invercauld.  The 
prnplwoy  isfitenfty  iMikd,  as  the  late  Mr.  Faiqohar- 
ion  of  ioMirQaHld  aammed  the  name  when  he  married 
tbe  heraa.of  thntestate.  The  family  name  now  wouM 
he  Boss^  exnep*  for  the  adoption  of  his  wife*a  name  by 
that  gentbmaiu 

k  younger  son  of  the  bveiey  fiunily  succeeded  to 
the  estate*  of  Finaean,  on  the  Dee,  and  in  the  lowland 
&trieta,  and'  ehey  are  a^  in  the  posscssuxn  of  his  de- 
Hsadents;  wUlo  the  Inverey  estates  were,  we  believe, 
forfeited  in  tbe  Eebellion,  and  form  part  now  of  the  vast 
pfopettjbebngkig  to  the  Eari  of  Fife. 

The  mauradiBg  habits  and  feuds  of  the  F^irquharsons 
of  Invcrej  led  Hiem  into  many  painftd  rencontres 
Oae  of  tbese^  which  oocumd  in  1599,  is  criebratedin 
an  old  balbd;  not  so  much  worthy  of  preservation  from 
anypoetionl  genius^disidayed  in  the  composition,  as  from 
its  gnphic  statement  of  andent  numners,  in  tbe  Saxon 
dialect  of  Aberdeenshirs?--* 

**  •nut  BABAOHMm  OV  BaaCKLBT. 

"  Inverey  came  dovn  Deeside  wbisUin*  sod  pUyin', 

He  was  at  brave  Brackley'a  yetu  ere  it  was  dawin. 

**He  nippit  tn'  loudlie,  an  wl'  a  mat  ro 

Cried,  *  Come  down  now,  Braokley,  aad 

"'Aiieyealaei»&n%Barn)ne,oraMvewaakia'f 

There's  eherp  aworda  ai  your  feU  wUl  gar  yoar  hlood  spin  I 

"  Oatspake  Uie  brave  Banrea«i  ««ar  the  easde  wa', 

'  ire  ye  come  to  harry  and  spuilzie  my  ha'  ? 

" '  0,  ffiA  ye  be  gentlemen,  licht  and  come  in, 

Qhi^dHldtV  tny  wine,  ye'Il  nae  gar  my  Mood  spin  ; 

'' « Oinye  bb  hiif'd  wMdMtei,  ye  itmf  vaag  by— ' 

Oaog  down  to  tJie  Lewlanda  aad  steal  their  fat  kye; 

** "  Tbei^apaiJiue  like  retvere  of  wild  kaieian  elan, 

Anfl  harry  nDsp»rin||[  baith  booses  an'  Ian. 

"  '  But  jrln  je  be  genliemeo,  licbt  and  come  in, 

Thert'a  mei&  and  drink  in  my  ha'  for  ilka  man/ 

"  Out  spalib  hia  ladye,  sC  bis  bsek  where  she  bty, 

•  Ctot  ept  frt  iq^  3iaakl«y,  aad  fiwo  Iiweiey- 

*"Getiip,.feettprBMokley,andttimbaokyoarkire, 

Or  they'lUuie  ihem  w  t)io  fil^hUnda,  and  yoa  they  11  defy. 

*•  •  NoW-  b»od  TQur  tpngiM?,  Catherine,  and  still  my  young  son, 

?or  you  samebiM  reivers  wUl  show  themsehee  men/ 

'*  *  TbA^  a#^  goals  oa  tbeEtnacb,  and  sbeep  on  the  bras, 

And  a*  niUUewtriad  hr  y«mg  lAT^MT- 


roar, 
~  open  Cbs  door— > 


6iBlhadahusbandv«4i«vsasJha'snaafi  •  > 

He  wadna  lyo  in  his  bed  and  see  his  kye  tane. 

••  •  There's  four-and-twenty  milk-while  nout,  twall  o'  them 

In  the  ^^Mds  Of  Oleatatmer,  it's  there  that  they  lye. 

«  •  See  rise  up,  Joha,'  said  she.  'and  tsra  baokyoorkyv, 
Or  me  and  my  maidens  we  will  them  uety. 

*'  She  called  to  her  maidens,  and  bade  them  come  in, 

•  Tak*  a'  yoor  rocks,  lasses,  we  will  tliem  comman'; 

"  '  We'll  fecht  them,  and  shortly  the  eewards  wil!  fly. 

So  come  forth,  my  maidens,  and  torn  bask  the  kye.' 

"  '  Now  band  yoor  tongiie,  Cathetine,  and  bring  me  my  gmi» 

I  am  now  going  forth,  but  I'll  never  come  m. 

"•Call  my  brother  William— my  uncle  also-- 

My  cousin,  James  Gordon— well  mount  and  we  11  go. 

"  When  Bracklcy  was  busked  and  stood  in  the  close, 

A  galhinter  Barrone  ne'er  lap  on  a  horse ; 

**  When  they  weie  assembled  on  tbe  castle  green, 

Kae  man  like  brave  Braokley  was  there  to  be  sene. 

*' '  Strike,  dogs,'  cries  Inverey,  *  and  feicht  till  ye're  slain. 

For  we  are  twice  twenty,  and  yo  but  four  men.' 

*'  At  the  head  o'  Reneatan,  the  battle  began. 

At  Uttls  Aucholiie  they  killed  tbe  first  man. 

"  They  kUled  William  Gordon,  and  James  o'  the  Knock, 

And  biave  Alexander,  tbe  flower  o'  Oieamaiek. 

"  Firat  they  killed  aoe,  aad  syne  they  killed  twa. 

They  ha'e  killed  gallant  Braokley,  the  flower  o'  them  a'; 

"  Wi'  swords  and  wi'  daggers  they  did  him  surroun*. 

And  they  pierced  bonny  Brartkley  wi*  raony  a  woon*. 

'•  Then  up  came  Craigierar  an*  a  party  wl*  him, 

Had  be  oome  one  hour  sooner,  BraoUsy  badna  been  skin. 

••  •  Cam'  ye  by  Biaekley,  and  was  ye  in  them, 

Or  saw  ye  his  ladye  was  makin'  great  care  1  , 

'<  *  Tea,  I  cam'  by  Brackloy,  and  I  was  in  there. 

And  there  saw  his  ladye  was  braldln'  ber  hair; 

•• «  She  was  rantia'  and  danein*,  and  singing  ibr  Joy, 

And  vowin'  that  night  sfao  wonld  feast  Inverey. 

•••  She  eat  wi' him,  drank  wf  bim,  wlcomod  bin;  itt- 

She  dnnk  to  the  vilbun  that  killed  her  Barrone.' 

**  Wae  to  you,  Kate  Fmser,  sad  may  yovr  heart  be. 

To  see  your  brave  Barrone's  blood  come  to  your  knos. 

«  She  kept  him  till  mornin',  then  bad  him  be  gans, 

And  sbowwl  him  the  road,  diat  be  migbtna  be  taTen. 

«  *  Thro'  Birseand  Aboyoe,'  she  said,  'fly,  aad  out  o'er 

A'  the  hills  o'  Qlontaimer  ye'U  akip  in  an  hour, 

"  Up  spake  her  young  son  on  tbe  nourice's  knee, 

•  Gin  I  live  to  manhood,  revenged  I'll  be/  " 

Braokley  castle  stood  a  mile,  or  little  more,  from  the 
present  village  of  Ballater,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Dee» 
and  immediately  above  the  Muick.  The  Baron  of 
Bracklcy  was  not  quite  so  estimable  a  character  as  the 
minstrel  has  represented,  and  Kate  Fraser  was  a  female 
"  Blue  Beard."  The  castle  is  now  entirely  demolished, 
and  the  garden  of  a  substantial  farm-house  encloses  the 
old  foundations.  Bracklcy  is  twenty-four  miles  from 
Inverey ;  but  the  chieftain  of  the  caterans  was  tra- 
veiling  in  the  course  of  his  business  when  thb  feud 
occurred.  The  lady  of  Braokley  bad  known  previously 
of  the  visit,  and  been  perfectly  willing  to  employ  Far- 
quharaon,  as  on  a  previous  and  similar  occasion  she  had 
used  Gordon,  The  latter  was  a  younger  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Huntly.  In  travelling  through  Forfarshire  he 
had  fallen  into  some  quarrels,  and  committed^  one  or 
two  murders  in  Glenesk,  which  his  father  wished  to 
disavow.  He,  therefore,  banished  his  son  ostensibly 
from  hb  castle.  Young  Gordon  settled  at  MiUtown 
of  Bracklcy,  met  with  Kate  Fraser ;  and,  in  pnrsi^ing 
arrangements  with  her,  he  attacked  and  killed  her  first 
husband,  a  Fraser,  who  was  also  Bai-on  of.  Bracklcy, 
Gordon  had  therefore  no  just  cause  to  be  disappointed 
with  her  subsequent  conduct  when  hb  house  was  sur: 
rounded  by  the  Farquharsons  and  their  young  chieftain. 
The  baUad  has  a  sadly  phiintive  air  of  its  Qwn  in  Ab^ 
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deenshire ;  but  a  single  verse  omitted  from  the  published 
copy  we  have  given  explains  the  position  of  the  Far- 
quharsons.  It  is  inserted  in  the  original  immedi- 
ately after  the  lady's  son  expressed  his  detennination  to 
be  revenged.  It  is  properly  placed  there,  for  the  boy 
would  recall  to  Farqoharson  the  remembrance  of  his 
own : — 

"  Inverey  he  spak  ae  word,  an  he  apak  it  wrang ; 
My  wife  an*  my  haimies  will  be  thinkin  laog ; 
Wae  worth  yon,  Inverey,  and  sad  may  ye  be. 
Ye  hae  first  killed  my  guidmaa,  and  now  slighted  me.** 

Another  couplet,  from  its  style  evidently  the  addi- 
tion of  a  subsequent  period,  appears  often  at  the  close, 
by  the  way,  we  suppose,  of  deducing  a  moral  from  the 
tale:—  -^ 


"  To  the  hnah  cornea  the  bird,  and  tli«  ionr  to  the  pkia; 
Bnt  the  bnye  and  the  good,  they  come  ne?er  sgiiA." 

The  slaughter  of  Gordon  and  his  three  coiqM&ioDs 
was  terribly  revenged  by  Hontly,  who  oollecied  &  nu- 
merous Gordon  force,  killed  sixty  of  the  Parquhtnou^ 
and  made  what  the  French  would  call  a  rauia  at  laveie)'. 
The  baUadi  and  especially  the  tale  on  which  it  is  foooded, 
leaves  an  unfavourable  impression  r^ardiiig  the  nonlitj 
of  the  ''Scottish  Chiefs"  in  the  sixteenth  ceatury; 
and  yet  the  feudal  system,  which  existed  to  a  late  period 
in  Scotland,  and  which  in  its  dregs  is  hanging  \ip(A 
the  resources  of  the  countiy  still,  committed  to  such 
men  as  the  Baronne  of  Brackley  and  young  Inverey  the 
power  of  life  and  death  among  their  tenaotiy  and  fol- 
lowers. 
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Up,  as  we  have  been  of  late,  and  hope  for  months 
still  to  be,  on  the  cool,  quiet,  lofty  cliffs  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  we  have  not  been  so  attentive,  we  fear,  as 
we  might  to  the  doings  and  sayings  in  the  vale  of 
modem  literature.  There,  for  instance,  the  other 
day,  we  found  ourselves  sitting  surrounded  by  a  circle 
of  some  two  dpzen  volumes,  all  of  which  had  been 
kindly  sent  us,  most  of  them  by  the  writers — and  all 
of  which  we  had  read. 

First,  though  not  foremost,  stands  a  little  volume, 
with  the  following  portentous  title  r-—**  Dreanns — 
The  Dreum  of  a  Missionary ;  the  Dream  of  an  Opium 
Eater ;  the  Dream  of  Another  World.  By  Owen 
Howell,  author  of  « Westminster  Abbey,  *  &c."  We 
love  Owen  Howell,  from  the  marks  of  humility  and 
gentleness  of  nature  apparent  in  him  ;  love  him,  too, 
for  certain  sparks  of  poetic  feeling,  if  not  of  poetic 
power,  manifest  in  his  writings ;  love  him,  in  short, 
so  well,  that  we  would  wish  him  to  abandon  the  un- 
profitable trade  of  poet.  Let  him  cease  to  dream, 
and  begin  to  work  and  live.  We  know  what  rain 
reverie  frequently  issues  in.  It  has  destroyed  mightier 
spirits  than  Owen  Howell.  He  has  a  good  heart 
and  a  good  mind,  and  we  implore  him  to  cultivate 
them,  and  tarn  tliem  to  more  useful  account.  His 
book  abounds  in  what  was  once  poetry,  and  what  is 
still  kindly  and  pleasing  sentiment 

There  turns  up  next  a  little  prose  production,  en- 
titled "  A  Voice  from  the  Wilderness,  or  the  Broad 
and  Narrow  Way."  This  Voice,  unless  we  greatly 
mistake,  comes  from  an  Established  manse,  and  the 
Wilderness  is  the  Howe  of  the  Meams.  It  consists 
of  a  series  of  sermons — veiy -flowery,  earnest,  and 
impassioned — in  some  points,  perhaps,  a  little  ex- 
aggerated  in  sentiment  and  style,  and  with  rather  a 
profusion  of  *'  ohs'*  and  "  ahs.*'  The  book,  in  short, 
is  rather  a  specimen  of  fervid  preaching,  than  of 
classical  or  finished  composition.  The  author  we 
should  judge  to  be  a  vehement,  conscientious,  and 
useful  clergyman,  and  we  earnestly  trust  that  his 
**  Voice  in  the  Wilderness"  may  not  have  been 
uttered  in  vain.  Perhaps,  in  his  next  publication,  a 
little  more  of  the  charitable  spitit  of  Christ,  blended 
with  the  sacred  fury  of  the  Baptist,  would  be  an  im- 
provement* 

What  next  have  we?    "  Criticisms,  by  John  W, 


Lester,  Cambridfe."  As  this  it  aomewhatiaoor 
own  way,  we  refk'ain  from  saying  much  of  it  Tb* 
author,  a  genial,  fine-nunded,  and  broad-natared 
man,  is  still,  too  evidently,  all  too  yoong.  His  book 
is  a  gush  of  youthfol  but  genuine  feeling.  Its  heat, 
however,  becomes  oppressive  at  last ;  it  is  not  re- 
lieved, as  it  might  have  been,  by  diaeossion,  asM- 
dote,  or  wit  "  Emoiions''  were  a  better  name  than 
"Criticisms;"  and  you  cannot  look  long  with  com- 
placency on  a  plate  of  fevered  blood.  Btill  we  have 
much  hope  of  J.  W.  Lester.  Hia  enthusiasm  is  ge- 
nuine— his  spirit  is  fine — his  heart  large,  and  always 
in  the  right  place ;  and  we  say  to  kiaa,  emphatiesliy 
— Peiye  puer. 

Here  next  is  •*  Wight's  Moaaio  Creation  and  Geo- 
logy." Mr.  Wight,  a  young  and  talented  Indepeo* 
dent  clergyman  in  Haddington,  haa  tried  bravelj  t» 
bridge  the  chasm  surmised  to  stretch  between  Soip- 
ture  and  the  science  of  geology.  Hia  book  shevi 
long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  tha  subject  It 
is  written  with  care  and  elegance;  bnt  we  sQipeit» 
along  with  the  works  of  Pye  Smith,  Hitchoeek,  sad 
others,  leaves  the  subject  where  it  foood  it  Will  ou 
critica  never  see  that  the  first  chapter  of  Qenesis  ii 
a  poem,  and  that  to  sqnare  poetic  with  acieotific  tnsk 
is  an  attempt  as  hopeless  as  to  pair  off,  in  one  aoii- 
cable  and  linked  league,  water  and  fir«  ? 

Huge,  next,  as  an  elephant,  ponderous  and  ao- 
wieldy,  comes  David  Thom's  long-expected  **  Xsaw 
and  Number  of  the  Beast"  We  fear  the  public  vill 
call  this  a  display  of  wasted  talent  and  learning.  U 
has  enough  of  both  for  six  bishops.  Hatohet  in  haod 
he  walks  down  the  thick  forest  of  former  explica- 
tions, hewing  and  sparing  not,  till  he  and  wbat 
seems  the  true  explanation  are  left  standing  in  tbo 
midst  alone.  We  admire  and  love  David  Tboic, 
and  wait  anxiously  for  his  second  volame  on  the  rab- 
ject,  which,  we  trust,  will  set  this  portentous  puxils 
for  ever  at  rest  No  theologian  of  anch  ability  htf 
ever  been  so  neglected  and  decried.  His  frieadi, 
however,  are  stanoh  and  true,  and  be  haa  not  a  kr 
even  among  those  who,  likeoar8elve%  daeidetUy  differ 
from  him  in  opinion. 

Ha !  here  comes  a  book,  dear  to  oar  iheart,  a«i 
gladdening  to  our  eyes— ^'  Ifestui^"  34.«llUMn.  Xbo 
third  edition  of  tbia  gloriona  poem  ia  gtmAj  ^ 
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prored.  It  tiontainB  about  one-third  new  matter  of 
eqaal  power  and  more  finish  than  the  former.  We 
ncTer  reread  its  better  passages  without  a  feeling 
of  emltation  at  the  thought  that  there  is  still  among 
Bs  a  mind  of  saeh  Titanic  grasp,  snch  insight,  and 
snch  fire.  It  throws  ns  centuries  back,  and  we 
seem  again  to  hear  the  chisel  of  Michael  Angelo 
Boaoding  like  distant  thunder,  or  to  see  the  fire-eyed 
Marlowe  inditing  his  mighty  line,  or  to  watch  the 
pen  of  Shakspere  himself,  as  he  wrote  his  "  Hamlet," 
",'Timon,**  and  his  other  meditative  plays.  Since 
these  ancient  masters,  we  have  not  had,  even  in 
Keats  or  Shelly,  such  vastness,  variety,  strength, 
Bireetness,  and  prodigality  of  thought  and  genius. 
Its  faults  have  been  much  abused — ^we  wish  it  had 
a  thousand  more,  just  to  prove  the  transcendent 
orerbalance'of  its  beauties. 

Enter  next,  "  The  Angel  of  Hope,  and  other 
Poems  and  Songi,  by  John  G.  Ingram."  Mr.  In- 
gram  is  hardly  a  Bailey,  but  he  has  indited  here 
lome  sweet  verses  of  an  imitative  cast,  and  ought 
not  to  hare  closed  his  volume  with  such  trash  as 
this:-- 

"L'ENVOY. 

''Eeader,  adieu!  for  now  my  winged  steed. 
If  winged  he  be,  hnth  cast  me  to  the  ground. 

And  I  am  stunned,  althongh  I  do  not  bleed. 

If  in  your  hearts  my  rhymes  have  entrance  fonnd, 

rU  nooat  again,  and  try  my  coarser*B  speed. 
Over  a  field  where  dtrngtrom  leapt  abound; 

Tea,  I  will  try't,  though  again  I  fidl — 

What  then !  forewell,  and  joy  be  with  yon  all" 

What  joy  earn  be  with  us,  who  love  Mr.  Ingram, 
ai  long  as  his  neck  seems  to  be  in  saeh  imminent 
danger  ?  Our  great  hope,  however,  is  in  the  saving 
clause,  "  if  Winged  he  be."  We  have  heard  of  and 
eat  the  wiog  of  an  ox,  bat  never  of  the  wing  of  an 
ats. 

In  luek  now,  however;  lo!  a  volume  from  the 
American  press,  with  the  words  on  the  first  page, 
"With  the  grateful  regards  of  R.  W.  Emerson. "  It 
is  the  latest  American  edition  of  his  Essays.  Its 
peculiarity  is  its  containing  several  new  poetical 
frontispieces  to  the  various  Essays,  all  characteristic, 
<oine  exquisitely  fine.  Let  us  quote  one  or  two  of 
these  pregnant  mottoes. 

Hear  the  blast  of  trumpets  by  which  he  introduces 
heroism:—* 

"  Kuby  wine  is  drunk  by  knayesj 
Sagar  spends  to  fatten  slaves ; 
Boae  and  vine-leaf  deek  bnifoons, 
Thnnder-clonds  are  Jore's  festooat; 
Pfooping  oft  in  wreaths  of  dread, 
liightning  knotted  round  his  head. 
The  hero  is  not  fed  on  sweets, 
Pally  his  own  heart  he  eats ; 
Chambers  of  the  great  are  jails, 
Ajid  head-winds  right  for  royal  sails.*' 

Here,  next,  are  two  volumes  of  female  poetry, 
alike,  but  oh  bow  different !  One  is  by  that  gifted 
blind  poetess^  Frances  Browne,  who,  like  the  night- 
ingale, sings  sweetly  in  proportion  to  her  darkness. 
Her  strains  are  not,  perhaps,  high  poetry,  nor,  in 
our  judgment^  are  those  of  Blrs.  Romans  herself, 
whom  she  somewhat  resembles ;  but  they  are  music 
Itself — trilU  of  blended  sweetness  and  force,  which 
it  does  one'*  heart  good  to  hear.    Sweet  especially 


are  those  stanzas  entitled,  ••Trees,"  "The  Year's 
Last  Cup,"  "  The  Painter's  Despair,"  «'  The  Voice 
of  the  Falling  Leaves,"  &c.  A  higher  culture,  and 
a  more  vigorous  vein,  are  visible  in  Mrs.  Butler's 
poems,  along  with  traces  of  a  yet  deeper  sadness. 
The  sickness  of  a  disappointed  heart  is  their  mild 
and  melancholy  inspiration.  Affection  unretumed, 
or  disappointed,  runs  within,  and  poisons  the  very 
springs  of  life. 

'*  The  grief  that  does  not  speak 
Whispers  the  o'erfraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break.*' 

But  even  when  it  does  speak  in  poetry,  it  leaves 
much  within  unsounded  and  unutterable.  How 
changed  the  wild,  half- delirious,  yet  glorious  girl, 
who  wrote  of  Niagara  in  the  year  1835,  and  the 
utterer  of  the  melancholious  gasps,  which  she  calls 
sonnets,  in  the  volume  before  us !  When  genius  and 
love  unite  their  ardent  grasp  4n  tearing  the  heart, 
no  wonder  though  it  should  shrivel  up  and  well-nigh 
consume,  as  if  in  a  furnace  heated  many  times.  Mr. 
Bennett,  of  Blackheath,  sends  us,  now  and  then, 
copies  of  those  smart  and  spirited  lyrio^  which  ap- 
pear, from  time  to  time,  in  the  periodicals.  We  are 
always  glad  to  see  them.  His  '*  Baby  May"  s 
almost  as  good  as  '<  Wee  Willy  Winkie." 

There  follow  some  pamphlets  from  the  manly  pen 
of  the  manly  and  high-minded  Thomas  Binney,  of 
London.  Binney  is  truly  a  master  in  Israel.  His 
eye  is  single,  and  therefore  clear ;  his  heart  is  sound, 
and  therefore  his  eloquence  is  healthy ;  his  views  are 
liberal  and  far  adranced,  and  therefore  his  age,  with- 
out Ailly  appreoiating,  highly  honours  him,  and  his 
party  Justly  treat  him  as  a  privileged  man,  allows 
him  to  do  and  say  what  he  pleases,  right  well  assured 
that  his  most  eccentric  sayings  and  doings  will,  in 
the  long  run,  round  themselves  in  within  a  Just  and 
proper  centre  of  conduct  and  of  thought.  All  the 
pamphlets  by  Binney  on  our  table  are  worthy  of  him. 
The  one  of  most  general  interest  is  entitled  the  "  Ser- 
vice of  Song  in  the  House  of  the  Lord."  It  is  a 
rapid  history  of  the  progress  and  enforcement  of  the 
duty  of  Christian  praise ;  and  from  its  glowing  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  sounds  like  a  high  prose  psalm 
in  praise  of  Psalmody.  We  should  much  like  were 
Mr.  Binney  giving  us  a  great  volume  of  sermons, 
from  among  those  on  which.  Sabbath  after  Sabbath* 
thousands  hang  in  silence,  as  much  better  than  ap- 
plause as  applause  is  better  than  censure. 

Professor  Blackie  sends  us  his  "  Letters  on  Uni- 
versity Reform" — very  characteristic,  slap-dash, 
hard-hitting,  and  outspoken.  We  think  decidedly 
he  makes  out  his  case,  and  would  cordially  second 
his  protest  against  being  a  mere  drill-sergeant  to 
boys,  instead  of  the  director  of  their  studies  to  ardent 
and  enlightened  young  men. 

We  must,  finally,  return  our  thanks  to  Dr.  Croly 
for  those  brilliant  sermons  of  his  which  he  is  at  pre- 
sent  publishing,  in  small  size,  but  in  close  succession. 
In  Dr.  Croly's  writings  yon  are  never  disappointed 
of  finding  the  following  qualities : — First,  a  certain 
deep  and  mellow  clearness,  like  that  of  a  bright 
autumn  day — he  is  never  nebulous,  nor  ever  shallow ; 
secondly,  conscious  command  over  whatever  subject 
he  handles — a  command  embracing  its  more  general 
principles  and  its  minnter  details ;  thirdly,  decision  of 
view,  amounting  to  dogmatism ;  and,  fourthly,  a  e«r- 
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tain  meaaared  impetnosily  of  eloquence,  never  extra- 
TAgnt,  never  oeminon-plaee,  although,  perhaps,  too 
aqmUe  in-ito  loftinafls  to  prodace  often  a  transcen- 
dent eifeot;  Sdch  powers,  united  with  sound,  solid 
Ghrktiao  views,  are  at  present  employed  with  great 
adraotage  upon  sneh  subjects  as  the  institution  of 
marriage^  the  Reformation,  and  the  bearing*  of 
Frovidenoe  upon  the  events  of  the  present  day.  His 
last  sermon,  entitled,  "The  Universal  Kingdom,'* 
contains  a  masteriy  somnuHy  of  the  path  Divine 


ProvidenoB  hai  pomiad  to  kfagdonii,  sad  a  fbukw 
avowal  of  hic  belief  in  tile  P^rsonil  Mp,aado( 
his  conviction  that  ita  Umm^vi^  at  hand,  even  at 
the  do<H«. 

We  cUm9  this  dsinltory  eritlekm  wlfb  feelings  of 
gnKtitude  and  raBpect~*divert»  of  coorBe,  hi  degree 
— ^to  all  the  anthon  who  hav<e  honoured  tis  witb 
these  varied  writings ;  and  with  tbo  wiA  of  Stott^ 

^To  each  and  all  a  fiur  good  night. 
And  ro^  drema,  and  ahimbers  U^i" 


EBVOLUTION     IN     EUROPE. 


FRANCE. 
Most  singular  views  are  promulgated  in  Engbmd  of 
Franoe  and  the  French  Republic — its  prospects,  its  pro- 
gress, and  its  existence.  It  is  a  pity,  but  it  is  a  fact, 
that  the  majority  of  English  people  know  little  and  care 
less  about  Gontbiental  matters.  Except  as  far  as  their 
pockets  are  concerned,  their  interest  is  most  limited.  A 
great  and  unexpected  catastrophe,  a  tremendous  strug> 
gle,  a  sudden  revolution,  excites  their  wonder  and  atten- 
tion, just  as  a  play,  a  tragedy,  an  exhibition  would. 
This  is  a  fault,  fbr  we  have  arrived  at  a  great  point  in 
*  the  histoiy  of  humanity.  In  early  and  ignorant  ages, 
when'men  were  restrained  neither  by  reason,  sense,  nor 
a  fe^g  of  responsibility,  the  rule  of  tyrants  was  neces- 
sary to  restram  them.  This  role,  adopted  from  necessity, 
of  itsdf,  by  its  iron  force,  retarded  progress.  But  reli- 
gion, education,  civilization,  commerce,  trade,  all  rising 
up,  and  pressing  on  the  people  in  various  ways,  prepared 
them  lor  a  better  state  of  things.  Kings  were  curtailed 
of  the  power,  and  even,  as  m  England,  restrained  whoUy 
from  aotion,  by  a  complicated  machinery,  existing  only  in 
theory,  called  constitutional  principles. 

The  natural  tendency  of  man,  as  he  advances  towards 
peifeetion,  is  to  emancipate  himself  from  rule,  and  govern 
hnoaelf.  In  England  we  have  made  some  progress  in 
this  way,  by  rendering  the  monarchy  a  fiction,  and  by 
osrlaiiii^  the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  na- 
turaHy  to  be  expected,  that  as  enlightenment  and  educa- 
tion spread,  we  shall  approach  even  nearer  to  democracy, 
and  openly  invest  with  rule  the  only  body  possessed  of 
divine  right — ^the  people.  In  Continental  States  the 
progress  would  have  been  of  the  same  slow  character 
had  the  monarohs  been  wise.  In  1789,  in  France,  ho- 
nest ministers,  a  wise  aristocracy,  a  sensible  king,  and  a 
harmleBS  queen,  would  have  saved  the  monarchy.  In 
1830,  none  but  a  bigoted  old  man,  striving  to  destroy 
the  semblance  of  liberty  existing  in  the  Charter,  could 
hafe  roused  up  the  revolution  of  July.  In  1848,  honest 
mioisien,  a  king  disposed  to  act  with  common  justice, 
deoenoy,  and  fairness,  towards  the  people  who  had  raised 
hiair  v^  would  have  saved  the  dynasty.  Gradual  reforms 
ipmted'ycsrly,  the  aecustoming  of  the  people  to  politi- 
cal rights ;  the  giving  of  these  to  them  by  insensible  de- 
grees, would  have  carried  Louis  Philippe  to  the  grave, 
and  plerhapt  iMive  transmitted  the  th^ne  to  one  of  his 
eons,  ^le  end  of  all  this  would  have  been  a  Republic. 
But  then  Fhinee  would  have  been  better  prepared  for 
it^!  vaon  educated,  more  enlightened,  more  used  to  poli- 
tteal  exntenoe.  Prussia,  Austria,  Spain,  Portugal,  Si- 
eQy«  all  gKie  lit  epedmena  of  the  bad  faith,  dishonesty, 


and  folly  of  European  bemga.  In  beooming  moQarda 
of  a  land,  great  or  small,  the  fortunate  indiridoala  whom 
accident,  force,  or  violence,  place  upon  a  Uirone,  con- 
tract a  deep  debt  to  the  nation,  ^e  nation  gives  tbem 
all — or,  rather,  they  take  all — liberty,  property,  Ufc,  ire 
all  at  the  disposition  of  the  king  in  eveiy  real  moniicbT; 
and  the  least  the  king  can  do  is  to  give  happiness,  oaih 
tentment,  and  peace  to  the  people.  Tbe  ruler  is  ia 
the  same  po8iti(Hi  as  a  trader.  He  borrows  or  bsvs 
largely,  perhaps  more  than  he  has  a  right  to,  kt  is 
long  as  he  pays,  nobody  has  a  word  to  say.  Let  Iiim, 
however,  fjEol  to  keep  his  pronuses,  and  the  oonseqiieQce 
is  bankruptcy.  So  with  kings.  As  long  as  thej  fiiiiil 
their  engagments,  their  creditors  are  patient  and  con- 
tent.  Thus  in  Ikigland,  where  the  debtor  and  creditor 
account  is  not  altogether  disproportionate,  the  moiurcltj 
remains  unshaken.  In  Europe  the  kings  have  taken  all 
and  given  nothing.  The  creditors  have  stepped  is.  h- 
volution  is  the  bankruptcy  of  kings. 

But  France,  forced  into  revolution  by  the  foDj,  »»• 
padty,  and  seMshness  of  its  rulers,  has  shown  the  world 
a  rare  picture.  Despite  all  the  calumnies  whicli  hn 
been  promulgated,  what  is  the  fact?  Tinb  people,  i? 
universal  sul^age,  have  selected  a  National  Assealily. 
moderate  m  the  extreme,  calm,  prudent — whose  c^ 
fault  is,  that  it  leans  too  much  towards  old  theoiies, 
ideas,  and  principles.  The  wild  tSodalists  areiai 
wretched  minority,  while  even  the  real  B/^uhHacs  ve 
not  a  large  majority,  if  they  have  one  at  all  The  u* 
tion  is  giving  itself  a  form  of  government,  finn,  soR 
and  likdy  to  be  duraUe.  Gommeroe,  trade,  and  ctt&, 
are,  it  is  true,  slowly  rising  from  prostration,  bu4  this 
is  the  natural  result  of  a  sudden  and  vmlent  chugt 
One  fact,  however,  is  certain,  trade  and  commeroe  vt 
reviving.  The  Plarta  shopkeepefa  cease  to  oomj^  » 
virulently ;  their  oeeupation  is  not  gon^  nd  there  vt 
symptoms  of  the  winter  bringmg  even  better  thin^- 
At  Lyons,  and  in  the  other  manufacturing  districts,  o^ 
cupation  is  being  resumed;  andif  expeemonfroiB&i^ 
land  has  dwin&d  simoat  to  nothing  it  il  becauM  ve 
will  no  longer  give  credit  to  those  who  aift^  eaong^ 
disposed  to  buy. 

The  greatqiiestioDa  of  the  monlii  lumtoBhikA  duni^ 
of  minirtiy  and  the  presidential  daotiDiL 

Thecanaesof^ehange  of  ninistry^  evident.  & 
vaignac  is  used  up.  TheBepubfioaaaof  fleddicheQl 
hate  him.  The  modonte  lUqodliKcana  (firin^^  ^^ 
is  useless  denymg  evidence.  CMgmiMVbi^ii 
War,  aUowed  the  June  imiurveetiloB  fb  ifb  jfffOh.  ^ 
he  might  oveithiow  Laatetiaevid  tfaMttbtt'dtoe.  h 
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aoon  u  ttna  beqitte.dMf  as  iioini*day,  Gavaignao  felt 
that  his  cteiioa-aa  VnakuHi  of  the  Eqmblio  was  very 
problematM^  He  aaiviJbat  nai  one  soUtaiy  EepubK- 
can  Tote  would  be  given  to  liixn,  and  he  determined  to 
gain  otiH»  Sfiypottera  by  0Q«r^iig  the  old  Whigs  a 
eenire  g/uu}k$^  Not  whoUy  to  breidc  with  the  Bepnbli- 
cans,  h&  hfujk  the4iieii  ol-tbe  National  in,  bat  they  sap- 
port  hiift  iioia  QoMly.  The  Democratio  party  is  about 
200  strong;  the  moderate  Eepublicana  are  about  50 
men ;  learing  150  Carlists,  ConservatiTes,  Eoyalists,  and 
persons  converted  to  RepubUoan  principles  from  ne- 
cessity. 

Whatever  people  may  think  in  England,  there  is  no 
sue  man  in  all  France  who  believes  any  fonn  of  go- 
Temment  possible  save  a  Bepublio.  I  never  heard  a 
political  man  of  any  party  who  did  not  frankly  say  this. 
But  there  are  various  kinda  ^  republioa.  The  Con- 
servatives would  make  it  as  monarohical  and  aristocra- 
tic as  possible,  the  middle  dassea  as  bowrgeoU  as  they 
conveniently  can,  the  democrats  as  democratic. 

The  political  BoyalistSi  such  men  aa  Laroohqaquelin, 
and  Berryer,  believe  no  more  in  Carlism.    They  hope 
for  It,  but  have  no  £aith  iu  agam  seeing  a  Booibon  on 
^t  throne  of  France.    The  old  women,  the  little  red- 
heeled  marquises,  the  powdered  wigs,  the  small  tea- 
tabJe  politicians,  and  these  are  numeroos,  have,  of 
course,  high  hopes,  but  tbey  are  not  shared  by  the  emi- 
nent and  sensible  men  of  their  party. 
The  Orleanists  are  a  fraction. 
The  Bonapartists,  the  relics  of  the  empire,  the  old 
soldiers,  may  dream  of  an  empire  again,  but  the  able 
men  who  advise  Loais  Napoleon,  only  wish  to  see  him 
President,  proud  of  the  satisfaction  of  showing  to  Eu- 
rope, that  crushed  his  uncle,  a  Ni^poleon,  President  of 
the  French  Kepublic 

But  the  secret  of  all  men's  belief  in  the  Kepublic, 
whose. opinion  is  worthy  of  regard,  lies  in  a  nutshelL 
Tke  Republicans  wiUJighL  Touch  their  new  common- 
wealth, and  all  shades  will  disappear.  Eeform$  men, 
I^aiional  men,  l^ocialists.  Communists,  will  fly  to  arms 
and  straggle  against  the  imposition  of  an  iron  despo- 
tism, sudi  as  ^one  would  keep  any  monarch  two  years 
upon  a  throne  again  in  that  country.  Let  France  steer 
clear  of  European  war,  and  ten  years  hence  she  will, 
mih  a  ha^ipyp  contented  people,  a  comfortable  middle 
i^Iass,  and  a  grumbling,  but  half-persuaded  aristocracy, 
^ve  the  lie  to  her  detnctors,  to  her  calumniators,  and 
:o  all  false  prophets. 

But  the  presidential  election  is  the  great  and  impor- 
ant  question  of  the  day.  Before  our  next  monthly 
mlletin  reaches  the  public,  it  will  probably  have  been 
!ecided.  Already  the  excitement  is  getting  up.  Before 
he  day  it  will  be  tremendous.  The  friends  of  the  va- 
iou3  candidates  are  working  hard.  The  claims  of  the 
arious  candidates  are  easily  stated;  they  are: — 
Iiouis  Napoleoi^  RaqMol, 
liamartine,^  Cabet» 

Cavaignac,  Caussidiere, 

J^edn  BolUo^  Loa»  Blanc 

ouis  Napoleon  appears  at  present  to  have  the  largest 
aount  of  support.  He  has  with  him  the  immense 
estigc  of  Napoleon's  name.  The  French  are  a  military 
^plc,  vain-g;]x>rious  in  the  extreme.  AU  the  relics  of 
e  Empire,  all  the  old  soldiers,  all  the  young  ones  who 
:e  their  trsMicw  will  snp^rt  him.  He  will  have  vast 
pport  Irooa.  Chose  of  the  middle  classes,  who  dislike  the 


Bepublic,  and  who  hope  that  he  mU»  h^  aaeiker  18th 
Brumaire^  destrqy  it.  Sut  ^l^a  ^ffmi^.  ai^n^oBt-  will  be 
the  gross  ignorance  of  the  agnoMltaraL  paydation,  and 
of  the  lower  grade  of  artisans.  Thay  beiieve  that, 
because  his  name  is  Napoleon,  hia  deeJaaQ  mttat  pro- 
duce glorious  results.  They  telieve  that  ha  will  make 
a  splendid  Empire.  But  his  suooesB  will  depend  upon 
the  Carlists.  This  body  had  origtaally  intended  to  vote 
for  Henri  Cinq,  as  a  demonstxatioii ;  but  ^y  have  cal- 
culated their  forces,  and  they  now  know  that  the  result 
would  be  ridiculous.  They  have  therefore  decided  to 
support  Louis  Napoleon,  in  tlie  hope  that  his  incapacity, 
inexperience,  or  ambition,  may  drag  France  into  a  posi- 
tion from  which  she  can  only  escape  by  once  more  trying 
monarchy.  Should,  however,  the  Carlists  desert  him, 
Louis  will  not  be  dected. 

Lamartine  retains  the  support  of  a  great  many  en- 
lightened and  grateful  Frenchmen.  They  know  that 
he,  by  his  mighty  eloquence,  saved  Paris  from  the  red 
flag;  that  he  restrained  the  revolutionary  deairea  of  his 
associates;  and  that  he  would,  as  president  of  the  nation, 
do  his  utmost  for  outward  peace,  and  inward  tcanqiullitj. 
I  believe  he  will  poll  a  large  number  of  votes. 

Cavaignac  will  meet  with  none  but  Conservative  sap- 
port.  People  begin  to  see  that  his  ability  lies  in  sikoce-^ 
that  he  floats  with  the  majority — ^that  he  is  a  clever, 
ambitious  soldier.  No  man,  not  a  Cooaervative  or  a 
Boyalist,  has  now  in  France  any  sympathy  wiili  him. 
Nobody  knows  what  are  his  opinions*  He  acMns  a 
Eepubhcan,  and  yet  all  his  personal  anleeetknii  are 
monarchical.  He  will  not  be  high,  I  ooneeive^  on  the 
poU. 

LedruBdHn,  a  man  mach  calumniated,  but  who 
would  be  less  id>ased  if  men  read  his  speeches,  iostaad 
of  taking  hearsay  for  granted,  would  have  great  ebanees 
were  the  democrats  united.  He  is  an  eJoquenit,  able 
man,  a  Danton  in  energy,  and  an  uncompromisiiig.  Ee- 
pubUcan.  He  wants  a  cool  head  and  defined  principles 
to  be  a  man  of  genius.  The  working  men  will  support 
him,  and  so  will  all  the  democrats  who  wish  theaaecess 
of  a  man  of  iron  energy.  People  say  that  he  ia  not 
honest,  that  he  is  profligate.  But  where  is  the  evidence  ? 
The  Carlists  say  the  same  of  Lamartine.  Had  i  my 
choice,  Lamartine  would  be  my  President,  bat  Ledru- 
Rollin  would  be  preferable  to  either  Louis  Napoleon  or 
Cavaignac.  Anything  is  better  than  a  reckless,  thooght- 
less  dreamer  of  imperial  glory,  or  than  a  soldier.  Ledru- 
RoUin  President,  ruled  by  Ministers,  supported  by  the 
Legislature,  would  ensure  the  existence  of  the  B«pablic, 
without  introducing  one  wild  or  delusive  theory  into 
practice. 

The  weakness  of  Ledru-Bollin,  however,  Ues  in  the 
support  which  will  be  given  to  Baspailby  the  Socialists, 
to  Caussidiere  by  the  mere  Ecvolutionists^  aad.  to  Louis 
Blanc  by  the  working  men  of  hi»  school,  while  ^evtn 
Cabet  will  have  vot«s.  Doubtless,  toe^  hanehttdB' of 
other  local  candidates  will  have  a  few  votes  wasted  «a 
them. 

A  month  will  show.  «    '• 

The  raising  of  the  state  of  siege  is  an  ^greeabM  an- 
nouncement to  make.  It  puts  us  in  a  Dermal  stale 
here,  and  will  encourage  many  persona  to  rattrh  to 
Paris.  Tlierc  is  a  difference  of  opinion,,  but  many  be- 
lieve that  Paris  will  be  the  gayest  of  the  gogr  thiawiiiM. 
Preparations  are  making.  The  PresidentialMrees  «riB» 
of  course,  be  splendid. 
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Kents  are  rising,  furniture  is  getting  dear,  there  are 
fewer  sales  and  fever  apartments  to  let.  These  are  the 
very  best  signs  which  coold  eiist  in  Paris.  The  Bourse 
shows  very  little  change.  Gold  is  sixteen  francs  a 
thousand,  and  abundant.  Silver  is  a  drug,  and  scarce 
anything  can  now  be  got  by  changing  notes  into  specie. 

The  Presidential  fever  once  allayed,  the  provisional 
state  will  be  at  an  end,  and  then  alone  can  the  new  de- 
mocratic institutions  of  France  be  judged.  They  must, 
of  course,  have  a  long  trial  before  they  can  be  rightly 
appreciated.  But  while  the  provisoire  exists,  we  must 
condemn  and  lament  the  results  of  Revolution ;  but  the 
results  of  democracy  we  only  know  as  yet  in  the  United 
States,  and  there  we  can  but  form  a  favourable  opinion. 


AUSTEU. 

Most  important  events  have  taken  place  within  the 
vast  circle  of  the  Austrian  empire  during  the  last 
month.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  for  some  time  past 
Baron  Jellachich,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Ban  of 
•Croatia^  has  been  organising  and  carrying  out  a  move- 
ment against  the  Magyar  influence  predominant  in 
Hungary.  For  a  long  time  we  heard  of  nothing  but 
reports  of  the  victorious  proceedings  of  this  champion 
of  the  Croats.  At  length,  however,  as  he  approached 
nearer  and  nearer  to  Pesth,  the  capital  of  Hungary,  the 
spirit  of  the  Magyar  nation  was  roused,  a  revolutionary 
movement  took  place,  and  power  came  completely  into 
the  hands  of  his  opponents.  Kossuth  exerted  the  in- 
fluence of  his  magic  eloquence,  and  a  levee  en  mane  a 
landthurm,  as  it  is  called,  was  effected.  The  Emperor, 
who  had  (tisavowed  the  Ban,  issued  a  rescript,  in  which 
he  gave  him  a  title  that  was  equivalent  to  that  of  mili- 
tary dictator  of  Hungary.  At  the  same  time,  he  dis- 
avowed the  Diet  which  he  had  before  acknowledged. 

These  acts  irritated  the  people  of  Vienna.  They 
thought  that  if  the  Hungarians  were  crushed  their  fate 
would  soon  follow ;  and,  accordingly,  they  determined 
to  prevent  the  departure  of  the  troops  that  were  des- 
tined to  assist  the  Ban  of  Croatia.  A  conflict  ensued, 
in  which  the  imperial  party  was  defeated,  the  Emperor 
fled,  the  troops  were  expelled  from  the  city,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  murder  of  General  Latour^  no  ac- 
cident happened  that  was  not  in  harmony  with  the 
great  principles  that  had  ui^d  the  people  i%  action. 
Since  then  it  would  be  difficult  to  attempt  giving  any 
consistent  account  of  what  has  happefled.  JeUachich 
marched  towards  the  capital,  which  he  seems  at  first  to 
have  thitotened,  with  the  assistance  of  General  Auer- 
sperg,  who  commanded  the  imperial  troops  stationed 
without  the  walls.  The  firm  aspect  of  the  great  city, 
and  the  proximity  of  the  Hungarian  army,  however, 
seems  to  have  rather  disappointed  him.  We  must  not 
attempt  to  record  all  the  flying  rumours  of  the  day. 
This  is  the  point  at  which  we  shall  leave  the  Vienna 
Revolution,  merely  adding  a  few  words  on  the  position 
of  the  Diet. 

This  body,  at  least  a  sufficient  number  to  constitute 
a  legal  Assembly,  has  remamed  at  Vienna,  and  assumed 
the  directing  affairs,  with  eighty  thousand  armed  citizens 
at  its  back.  The  Bohemian  members  have  retired  to 
Prague,  where  they  have  issued  an  important  protest 
against  the  proceedings  of  their  colleagues.  Others 
have  dispersed  themselves  in  various  directions.  The 
Emperor,  who,  after  a  dramatic  flight,  which  reminds 


every  one  of  that  of  Louis  XVL  to  Varemm,  had,  liy 
our  last  accounts,  arrived  at  Olmuts.  Where  he  may 
be,  or  what  may  have  happened  when  these  lines  appev 
before  the  public,  who  can  tell  ? 

In  the  evening  sitting  of  the  Diet,  on  the  14th,  M. 
Schuselka,  reporter  of  the  permanent  committee, 
announced  that  he  had  received  iipportant  and  {i?ov- 
able  intelligence  from  several  districts.  The  Natiosal 
Guard  of  Steir,  the  town  of  Troppan  for  all  Silesia,  Ncu- 
setschen  in  Moravia,  and  several  other  towns,  had 
placed  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the  Diet.  The 
Committee  of  Students  had  also  presented  an  addresi, 
drawn  up  in  very  becoming  terms,  demandbg,  in  sub- 
stance, that  the  Diet  should  take  the  necessary  measons 
to  have  the  army,  the  last  bulwark  of  tyranny,  phuxd 
under  the  legal  authority  of  an  officer  obeying  the  orden 
of  the  Ministry. 

The  following  communication  from  Anersperg  and 
Jellachich,  dated  from  the  head-quarters  at  LoeiadoHl, 
was  then  read  : — 

*'  To  tbe  High  Diet.— We  learn  that  the  Diet  has  taken  ste^s  to 
establish  peace  by  the  intervention  of  the  Emperor.  Before  iD, 
the  Httiigarians  moat  not  paaa  the  frontier.  The  High  Diet  ibbsi 
prevent  it ;  otherwise  a  battle  wiU  be  inevitable,  and  the  eoais- 
qaences  incalculable.  H.  Pellersdorff  has  demanded  of  ns  to  tCov 
provisions  to  enter  the  capital ;  if  this  be  granted,  the  toiixn 
must  be  allowed  to  enter  it  to  seek  what  they  may  leqTun.**^ 

The  following  answer  to  this  communication  was, 
after  some  discussion,  adopted^  and  ordered  to  be  for- 
warded forthwith : — 

"  A  deputation  has  gone  to  his  Majesty  to  |uny  him  to  coaaeit 
to  accept  the  propositions  of  peace  that  have  been  made.  In '.!» 
hope  of  success,  the  Diet  has  taken  measures  to  prevent  all  ho^:- 
lity  against  the  troops.  Ycsterdav,  it  learned  that  his  M»j««*5 
had  declared  to  Lobkowita  that  the  generals  ahonld  aotsttvi. 
but  various  measures  adopted  by  your  Excellency,  iodi  as  the  ^ 
arming  of  the  National  GuArd,  the  refusal  to  allow  pnniiiaiis  to 
be  brought  to  Vienna,  &c.,  accord  very  little  with  the  swonuM 
of  peace  of  the  two  generals,  and  the  promise  of  the  Emprif. 
As  to  what  concerns  the  Hungarians,  the  Diet  did  not  csU  tbfs, 
and  cannot  send  them  away.  Betides,  the  Hanganan  DKt  U 
just  informed  ua  that  it  has  given  orders  to  its  army  to  pantf 
your  Excellency,  whatever  direction  you  might  take.  The  I':*^ 
requires,  then,  your  Excellency  to  restore  the  arms  to  the  X»:i<rjl 
Guard  disarmed  by  you,  and  immediately  to  return  to  yoor  c«s 
country.  It  is  only  there  that  the  Diet  can  charge  itidf  «*!» 
mediation,  and  invite  the  Hungarian  anny  to  eondnde  aa  srai»- 
tioe.  Then  only  can  the  Diet,  invoking  the  propositions  of  pe»f 
made  to  liis  Migesty,  order  the  Hungarian  army  to  stop.  Tn 
Diet  thus  fulfils  iU  duty.  If  the  condition  it  lays  down  }*  ^ 
fulfilled,  its  pacific  power  will  cease,  and  all  wiQ  depend  ob  '-^ 
battle  with  the  Hungarians,  for  which  thoae  who  have  ntifcri 
it  necessary  will  be  reaponaible." 

The  President  then  made  the  annonnoement  tloi 
many  deputies  were  returning  to  take  their  places  in  tie 
Diet ;  hut  it  was  afterwards  resolved  that  new  elcctioDS 
should  take  pkce  of  such  as  oontinne  to  abseot  ihec- 
selves.  We  have  authentic  intelligence  to  the  litk 
when  it  was  said  the  excitement  was  calming  dowc- 
The  organization  was  excellent,  the  measures  were  vf- 
taken,  and  it  seemed  generally  beliered  that  Vieaw 
would  he  able  to  resist  effectually,  even  without  the  a> 
operation  of  the  Hungarian  army.  However,  let  ns  cct 
attempt  to  predict.  The  Emperor — or  rather  the  Ea 
peror's  party — ^is  collecting  an  imposing  force  to  direct 
against  Vienna.  It  may  auocumb.  Meanwhilr.  K> 
detzsky's  position  has  been  critical  in  Lombardy.  ^Hxr* 
is  talk  of  the  renewal  of  the  war.  The  MHanew  nt 
ready  for  a  new  outbreak;  so  that  the^iiext  stOBtk  0? 
be  fruitful  in  important  evuits. 
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BY  JOHN   WILMER. 

(Continued  from  pa^e  WJ 


When  lattft  entered  her  chamber,  to  her  snrprise,  the 
Counsellor  followed  her  into  it. 

"I  most  begin  with  paying  you  my  compliments  on  your 
looks  to-night,"  he  began,  throwing  himself  on  the  richly 
carved  oaken  chest  opposite  the  bed,  a  sabstitute  in  those 
days  for  the  chest  of  drawers  of  modem  times ;  "  really, 
latta,  if  yon  always  condescended  to  dress  and  look  thns, 
aad  cast  npon  me  some  few  such  glances  as  you  can  call  up 
at  pleasure  for  other  men,  we  should,  I  am  sure,  live  on 
hAppier  terms." 
**  I  hare  never  compUined,  Bemhard." 
Terhaps  not,  but  I  have.     Moreover,  I  must  warn  you 
that  this  is  a  time  when  women  should  look  after  their  hus- 
bands for  fear  of  losing  them." 
latta  made  no  reply. 

"  Not  but  if  you  wish  to  divorce,  and  wod  another — ^the 

preacher,  for  instance — I  am  quite  willmg;  I  have  told  hira 

so  abeady.     He  is  one  of  the  shunts,  and  the  world  and  its 

joys  have  been  given  unto  us.     I  would  not,  in  conscience, 

be  a  bar  between  him  and  the  gratification  of  any  of  his 

wishes — ^my  consent  is  very  much  at  his  sertice.     I  had 

even  thooght,  should  he  not  remain  steady  to  this  caprice 

for  a  woman  his  senior  by  some  few  years,  of  disposing  of 

you  in  another  manner.   But  to-night  the  idea  has  occurred 

to  me,  should  you  happen  to  prefer  me  from  habit,  or  any 

other  feminine  caprice,  of  withdrawing  my  plea  of  divorce, 

which  has  already  been  handed  in  to  the  Council.    Do  you 

love  moy  lutta?"  and,  rising,  he  attempted  to  take  her 

bsnd. 

lutta  coldly  withheld  it.  Could  marble  have  turned 
paler,  doubtless  so  would  she.  A  sensation  of  giddiness 
came  over  her ;  the  weakness  was,  however,  but  momentary. 
She  drew  herself  up  with  dignity,  and  said,  in  accents  low, 
indeed,  but  clear  and  firm — 

**  I  knew  7<mr  corrupt  principles,  but  I  thought  you  were 
'7  ibis  time  convinced  how  impossible  it  was  to  pervert 
mine.  I  flattered  myself,  for  both  our  sakes,  you  had  given 
ap  the  rain  attempt." 

** Pshaw !  Fine  phrases  as  usual!  YouVe  always  wound 
ip  to  your  father  oonfessor's  last  melody  ;  but  these  idle 
rords  I  neither  pretend  to  comprehend,  nor  seek  to  do  so. 
n  plain  honest  language,  then,  am  I  to  understand  you  will 
ot  be  diTorced  ?" 

"  You  may  turn  me  out  of  doors,"  said  lutta,  '*but  you 
mnot  break  oar  bonds-— such  latitude  is  granted  to  neiUier 

r  us." 

'*  Faith,  Fll  take  it  though,  if  you  can  show  no  better 
luse  why  I  should  not.  But  then,  lutta,  I  am  to  conclude 
at  yon  lore  me,  and  wish  to  remain  my  wife  on  any  terms  I" 
**I  am  yaar  wife,"  said  lutta,  firmly. 
"  The  old  {nride  in  arms  still,  through  years  that  I  have 
ight  to  break  it !''  said  the  Counsellor,  his  small  black 
?8  glittering  irith  their  toad-like  malignancy.  "You  love 
— it  is  no  sin  ;  why  not  own  it,  lutta  ?  Is  it  because  you 
u Id  not  own  to  the  tortures  my  flights  of  fimcy,  my  pass- 
:  caprices,  have  caused  your  woman's  heart  ?  What  can 
he  coiifle  that,  irom  the  first  hour  of  our  union,  you  have) 
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never  consented  to  own  a  feeling  so  natural,  and  which  still 
reigns  paramount,  I  sec,  within  your  breast?" 

**  If  you  ever  really  thought  so,  Benihard,  then  of  what 
texture  can  your  heart  be?"  said  lutta,  with  a  look  of  deep 
meaning. 

"  I  am  not  come  to  listen  to  reproaches,  I  warn  you 
Gome,  lutta,  must  I  withdraw  my  request  about  the  divorce; 
recall  my  word  to  Kothmanu ;  and  will  you  consent  to  re- 
main my  wife,  on  the  only  terms  which,  henceforth,  I  can 
acknowledge?" 

"  Firstly,"  said  lutta,  "  I  do  not  acknowledge  your  right 
to  repudiate  me  at  your  pleasure,  far  less  am  I  prepared  to 
recognise  that  you  arrogate  to  yourself  of  passing  me  over 
to  another  as  his  share  of  the  plunder  and  ri^ine  of  the 
community ;  and,  lastly,  I  know  of  no  other  conditions  an- 
nexed to  marriage  than  those  our  holy  church  has  taught  us. 
Now  that  we  understand  each  other,  I" 

'*  Not  so  fast — not  so  fast,  dame ;  rein  in  your  humour, 
please,  and  learn  to  know  my  power.  It  will  be  wiser  than 
to  study  that  of  the  church,  I  promise  you,  which  is  defunct 
for  ever  in  this  good  city.  As  to  your  preferring  to  abide 
by  my  own  brilliant  fortune,  to  trusting  to  Bothmann's  very 
insecure  one,  I  can  fully  comprehend  your  choice.  It  does 
honour  to  your  sagacity.  Puny,  sickly-looking  boy  as  he 
is,  too,  compared  with  a  man  like  me.  Besides,  he  only 
understands  our  views  by  half ;  he  voluntarily  lingers  among 
the  dupes,  instead  of  stalking  boldly  forward,  and  placing 
himself  among  the  initiated." 

'^  If  anything,"  said  lutta,  warmly,  "could  excuse  your 
wild  tenets,  it  were  the  sincerity  of  delusion." 

"  Fool !"  said  the  Counsellor,  scornfully,  "to  believe,  like 
a  child,  that  you  can  reach  the  moon  with  a  bean-stalk,  or 
that  salt  will  catch  birds  ! — to  credit,  for  a  moment,  the 
impossibilities  we  preach,  were  worse  than  folly;  it  were 
madness." 

"  Then,  for  what  purpose  do  you  preach  them?'* 

"  It's  a  trap,  a  mere  bait  to  be  sure,"  the  Counsellor  tri- 
umphantly replied,  "  to  <i:aw  on  the  vulgar.  The  aim — 
the  real  aim,  is  the  aggrandizement,  the  happiness  of  those 
who  lead  on  the  blind  masses.  It  is  a  perilous  venture ;  on 
it  we  have  staked  life  and  goods.  Think  you  such  sacri- 
fices are  made  to  other  altars  than  those  of  self-love  ?  Re- 
ligion, politics,  patriotism — all  the  fine  words  that  led  men 
in  times  of  yore,  and  lead  them  now,  originate  and  result  in 
self.  If  you  could  be  made  to  understand  reason,  you  would 
learn  to  feel  the  advantages  of  our  system,  and  through  it 
become  rich,  great,  and  happy." 

lutta  shook  her  head  mournfiilly.  After  a  moment's 
pause,  during  which  a  purpose  seemed  struggling  within 
her,  she  approached  her  husband,  and  looked  imploringly  in 
his  face. 

"  Bernhard,"  she  said,  *•  listen  to  my  voice  ere  it  be  too 
late.  Something  at  my  heart  tells  mo  that  I  am  your  good 
angel.  Spurn  me  not  from  jou.  Renounce  the  path  of 
guilt;  it  leads  to  ruin  and  death.  Believe  me,  the  Bishop 
will  eventually  triumph,  and  his  vengeance  will  be  fearful. 
I  do  pot  gay,  betray  yoiu:  friends,  and  compound  with  him ; 
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that  were  mean  and  dastardly  ;  I  say,  merely  break  off  with 
your  associates.  Leave  all  that  is  not  ours  behind ;  fly  the 
town ;  entreat  in  our  behalf  the  assistance  of  friends.  I 
shall  exert  myself.  Perhaps  you  may  yet  be  forgiven ;  or, 
if  not,  al;  least,  you  will  end  your  days  honourably  and  peace- 
fully in  another  land.  Bernhard,  I  implore  you,  weigh  well 
my  words.  You  will  not  be  lonely  or  poor  in  your  exile ;  for 
a  part  of  my  fortune  is  beyond  the  reach  of  these  men,  and  I 
shall  follow  yon  wherever  you  go.  I  will  dress  more  gaily ; 
I  will  do  my  best  to  content  yon,  if  yon  but  listen  to  my 
prayer  this  time." 

"  Ha  I  ha !  ha !"  laughed  the  Coansellor.  "  Self— again 
self — the  idol  of  the  world  spoke  through  your  lips,  lutta. 
'Fly  the  world,  Bernhard,  and  all  the  joys  it  contains, except 
fM,  to  rot  away  in  a  hole  only  with  me,  and  for  me !'  lutta, 
that's  too  bad — ^you  saints  always  go  a  step  beyond  the 
&llen  angels  themselves." 

« I  swear  to  you,  Bernhard,"  said  lutta,  with  a  look  of 
deep  sincerity,  <<  that  at  no  period  of  my  life  did  I  think 
less  of  self  than  I  do  just  now.  I  have  done  my  duty,  but 
you  cannot  comprehend  my  motives,  and  will  not  heed  my 
warning — ^why  should  I  add  one  word  more?  Take  your 
-coarse,  Bernhard,  and  let  me  follow  mine  in  peace,  as 
heretofore." 

**  To-morrow,  mind  you  dress,  and  look,  and  smile  as  yoo 
did  to-night— do  yon  hear,  latta  f  I  expect  yon  to  go 
through  your  part  as  becomes  Dame  Kntpperdolling  so  long 
as  you  bear  that  name." 

Hardly  had  the  Counsellor  closed  the  door,  when  Intta, 
flinging  herself  on  her  knees,  exclaimed — '*  Great  God ! 
what  would  have  become  of  me  had  he  yielded  to  my  en- 
treaties !  Bat  thou  didst  inspire  the  thought,  doabtless 
thou  wooldst  have  given  me  the  strength  to  accomplish  the 
lacrifice." 

Strange  anomalies  of  popular  homonr  !  The  very  pomp, 
display,  and  ceremony  which  had  drawn  upon  the  Bishop's 
ooort,  and  the  patricians,  so  much  grandiloquent  wrath 
from  Mathews  and  Bothmann,  were  hailed  with  enthisiasm 
when  made  to  shed  Instre  upon  the  nuptials  of  John  of 
Leyden,  the  Prophet.  There  was  nothing  heard  in  Mon- 
ster, throoghoQt  that  day,  but  the  sounds  of  bells  ringing, 
Irams  beating,  people  singing  and  shouting,  gnns  firing  and 
erakers  let  off  in  every  direction.  Trumpets  blew  gay  re- 
vtilUs  about  the  streets,  and  harmonious  bands  delighted 
the  ears  of  the  guests  within  the  Town  Hall,  where  many 
tables  had  bem  laid  out  with  a  great  show  of  luxury,  at 
which  all  who  could  crowd  in  took  their  places,  without 
waiting  for  the  ceremony  of  an  invitation.  The  ostentation 
here  displayed,  however,  was  rather  restricted  to  the  nam- 
ber  and  quality  of  the  dishes,  and  to  the  proftision  of  liquors 
of  all  kind,  than  exhibited,  as  at  the  Counsellor's  house,  in 
objects  that  might  otherwise  tempt  eapidify.  (rertmde  was 
again  in  her  robe  of  cloth  of  gold,  to  which  she  had  super- 
added a  richly-embroidered  veil  that  had,  not  long  befbre, 
graced  a  Jewish  maiden.  There,  too,  was  lutta  with  her 
deep  bhie  veil  shading  her  pale  face,  as  on  tlie  day  before; 
the  meretricious  Baker's  spouse,  whose  veil  of  silver  tissae 
was  attached  to  her  rich  tresses  by  a  coontess'  coronet ;  but 
there  were  other,  and  no  less  lovely  women  present,  gmong 
-whom  Intta^s'  young  cousins,  Minna  and  Bertha,  in  their 
simple,  modest  attire,  were  conspicuous, 

KnipperdoUing,  in  a  gorgeous  robe  lined  with  ermine, 
strutted  about  aa  proud  as  a  pacha.  He  now  fkirly  threw 
-off  the  mask ;  and,  supported  by  Krechting,  who  revolved 
about  him  a  sympathetic,  obedient  planet,  drank  deep,  and 


gave  the  rein  to  his  vicious,  mischievous  lamonr.  Again 
was  Bothmann  lutta's  faithful  companioll  thToagKont  the 
day,  which  would  have  passed  heavily  had  he  not  succeeded 
in  partly  veiling  from  her  observation  the  behsrioor  of  her 
husband  and  that  of  most  present. 

'<  Before  a  system  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  foil  force  it 
must  be  established  at  a  great  sacrifice.  For  the  saVe  o( 
the  ultimate  aim  we  must  not  quarrel  with  our  took;  other- 
wise I  should  myself  be  the  first  to  panse  it  the  woil 
self-seeking  of  many  who  join  us  in  the  great  misiioiL" 
Such  were  the  arguments  Bothmann  brought  fonrard  to 
exculpate  his  theory  from  the  reproach  which  be  felt  the 
practices  of  his  associates  would  entail  npon  it.  To  Dirid 
Qeorge  he  appealed  for  support,  nor  did  he  do  to  in  tuh. 

"Before  sifting  gold  fr^mi  dross,"  he  said, «' the  Utter 
has  ever  the  preponderance — were  it  wise  to  r^ect  the  whole 
as  wortldess  before  the  process  of  cleansing  has  taken  plsce! 
Our  theory  is  as  the  purest  gold ;  but  it  will  be  the  prooev 
of  years  to  separate  it  from  the  dross," 

Intta  was  silenced,  not  convinced ;  bat  Parid  George's 
trnthflilness  of  manner,  his  earnest,  grave  bearing,  insjAnd 
her  with  more  confidence  than  she  felt  towards  otben  of  th« 
sect.  The  Knight,  to  her  surprise  and  joy,  eschewed  the 
wine  flagon,  the  pitfidl  of  his  life.  She  fiuieied  she  w 
him  wince  more  than  onoe  beneath  the  wit  or  inqNukaoe  «f 
his  friend  the  Counsellor,  and  the  arrogance  of  the  Fniphel- 
tailor ;  bat  on  the  whole  he  soooeeded  in  maintsinii^  hii 
coolness  tolerably  well. 

The  hour  when  German  festivity  beoomes  most  kod-* 
the  close  of  therepast-*-*wasapiNroaohing;  and  joyooivwcn 
almost  drowned  the  music,  who),  suddenly,  KnipperdoUing 
attracted  all  eyes  and  silenced  all  sounds  by  the  extraordi- 
nary appearance  he  exhibited.  Falling  hack  in  his  chiir, 
with  mouth  open,eyes  dilated,  nostrils  oonvolsivdy  expanded, 
and  with  a  sort  of  gargling  in  his  throaty  the  CoanK^ 
looked  as  if  a  bone  had  stack  in  his  gullet.  Some  profeed 
spoons,  some  crumbs  of  bread,  some  wat^,  and  the  Knight, 
in  his  eagerness,  went  the  length  of  giving  KnipperdoUing 
a  slap  on  the  shoulder  that  nearly  dislocated  that  limb ;  bst 
the  Counsellor  stood  his  ground  heroically  lor  a  few  mnffita. 
then  leaping  on  the  toUe  in  the  midst  cT  the  passes  tfd 
bottles,  he  exclaimed : — 

'<  I  have  had  a  vision!  I  have  had  a  vision !  Asaagil 
has  visited  me,  habited  in  a  flowing  garb  that  floated  acfM 
this  room,  and  said  nnto  me : — *  Go  forth  into  the  maiirt' 
pUce  and  proclaim  unto  the  people  the  words  of  the  Spiriv 
that,  henoefiirth,  those  who  were  first  shall  be  kst,  sad  tk 
last  shall  be  first!  teUH  them  thai  they  may  be  oonfet^d 
and  thefr  hope  strong.'" 

The  acekmations  in  the  hall  knew  bo  bounds;  sad  v^fl 
KnipperdoUing  appeared  on  the  baloonj  and  repeated  Um 
words  to  the  crowd  withoat^  the  maniftatatMBs  of  entfassiaa 
were  yet  more  tomnltooos. 

<'  Prophets  are  rising  as  fiui  as  moshreonis^"  obeff^ 
the  Knight  to  John  of  Leyden.  •*  Are  joa  not  afraid  t^' 
will  mterfere  with  yonr  ri^ts  and  prhrilasea  I  Too  nss} 
cooks,  yoa  know,  sp<ul  the  broth." 

John  ofLeyden  reddened  with  anger.  Pro|iict  Hathm 
who  sat  qiposite,  exdianged  a  loiv»  mni—ing  S^b^  ^ 
him.  "Bown with  the  fidse Prophet!"  he  ss^  in  aatf' 
diUe  whi^)er,  leaning  over  the  table. 

«  He  has  too  many  friends — it  is  noi  safr  to  tfr,"  n* 
the  mattered  answer;  **  bat  then  oe  other  nesasr  V^' 
haps," 

When  KnipperdoUing  retomed  to  the  taU^  ^^  ' 
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Lejden  rose,  and,  going  up  to  him,  clasped  him  in  his  arms 
with  aa  extravagant  show  of  tenderness.  The  hug  was, 
however,  in  troth,  given  rather  with  the  heartiness  of  a  bear 
iim  the  sincerity  of  a  friend,  and  Knipperdolling  guessed 
that  mischief  was  brewing. 

"  Yoa,  too,  are  of  the  elect— of  the  visibly  blest.     Oh ! 
Knipperdoliing.     Oh  !  my  brother,  my  Christian  brother. 
Oh!"  emotion  here  overpowered  the  Prophet,  and  he  paused 
to  wipe  anray  the  tears  that  a  vivid  imagination  might  have 
ooDJored  up  in  hia  eyes.    **  One  more  Prophet  among  us ! 
Oh !  ye  people  of  the  New  Sion,  rejoice ;  but  it  is  not  enough 
for  iu  to  have  visions,  and  to  expound  them.     To  guide  the 
obedient  flock  hither  and  thither  we  must  give  the  example 
of  obedience  to  the  holy  command  ourselves.     We  must  be 
a  shining  light.      Wherefore,  brothers,  I  tell  you,  as  this 
mm,  the  first  Knipperdolling  ever  had,  visited  him  in  so 
strange  a  manner,  it  is  a  proof  that  it  mainly  concerned 
himself.    Besides,  there  be  those  who,  because  he  has  not, 
like  me,  been  tried  with  visions  for  years,  may  not  believe 
in  the  fact ;  for  all  these  reasons  I  declare,  and  the  Spirit 
wiibin  me  that  never  leaves  me  night  or  day  whbpers  even 
now  to  me,  that  my  friend's  worda  shall  be  proved  true, 
ihroagh  my  interference.    The  angel  commanded  him  to 
proclaim  io  the  world,  that  *  the  first  shall  be  hut,  and  the 
last  shall  be  first.'    The  Spirit  moveth  me  to  say  that  Knip- 
perdolling shall,  henceforth,  be  no  more  a  Counsellor  at  our 
CoancU  board,  bat  our  executioner  and  head8man<— we  shall 
soon  need  a  steady  one." 

latta,  half-wild  with  terror,  started  up,  and,  running  to 
her  husband,  exclaimed,  '<  Oh  I  Bemhard,  now  you  see,  you 
bear  what  they  are  driving  at ;  surely  you  will  cast  them 
from  you !" 

"  Peace,  woman,  peace,"  the  Counsellor  answered,  putting 
ha  aside  with  no  gentle  hand;  *'  don't  stand  in  my  vray. 
If  the  Spirit  speak  thus  to  thee,  0  Prophet,"  he  continued, 
taming  to  John  of  Leyden,  **  then  do  I  joyfully  obey.  Yes, 
I  iriJj  be  the  lowest  where  I  have  hitherto  been  the  highest; 
I  will  kneel  where  I  stood;  I  will  not  fall;  pride  shall  not 
mislead  me." 

**  Oh,  Prophet!  oh,  headsman!  oh,  brother!"  exclaimed 
John  of  Leyden,  with  a  transport  of  joy,  '<  let  me  again  em- 
kace  tbee," 

"  And  mo,  too,  thou  noble  heart,"  exchdmed,  in  his  most 
JoearthJj  tones,  the  Prophet  Mathews;  and  the  three  men 
leld  each  other  entwined,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  spec 
ators,  whose  applause  was  deafening. 
''  Xow  that  deep-mouthed  fool  opens  upon  them,  they'll 
n  go  as  mad  aa  March  hares,"  said  the  Knight,  pointing 
i  M&tbewB,  and  addressing  Intta,  to  whose  side  he  sprung 
le  moment  he  saw  the  rude  treatment  she  experienced  from 
w  hosbond ;  bat  she  could  scarce  hear,  far  less  could  she  re- 
y.  Another  watchful  eye  had  been  on  her — another  friend 
>proached  her  now ;  and  Bothmann's  arm  was  extended  in 
ne  to  prevent  her  fainting  form  from  sinking  to  the  earth. 
*'  Let  ns  esEtrioate  her  from  this  crowd  and  bear  her 
me,"  said  the  Knight;  and,  taking  the  light  figure  in  his 
ns  as  though  it  had  been  that  of  an  infant,  he  forced  his 
r  throagh  the  dense  and  agitated  multitude,  closely  fol- 
ed  by  Hol^bmAnn.  As  they  left  the  hall  the  trio  sepa- 
3d ;  and  Knipperdolling  was  whispering,  in  his  faithful 
Krechtin^s  ear,  ^*  John  of  Leyden  thought  to  unship 
there,  for  my  poachmg  on  his  preserves,  but  I  defeated 
;'*  and  John  of  Leyden  was  whisperii^  in  Mathews' 
"  I  have  tamed  the  tables  famously  on  that  ambitions 
;  pride  will  have  a  fall,  Mathews." 


Bothmann  threw  his  furred  cloak  over  lutta's  inanimate 
form  the  moment  they  reached  the  cold,  dark  street.  They 
proceeded  in  perfect  silence,  the  Knight  still  bearing  her  in 
his  arms.    As  they  neared  the  house,  Bothmann  whispered, 

"  You  had  better  deliver  her  over  to  the  care  of  the  Jjady 
Walburga.  Her  first  moments  of  consciousness  will  be 
dreadful.     The  Counsellor  is  a  wretch." 

"  The  headsman,  you  mean,"  the  Knight  sneeringly 
ohserved. 

"  Forbear !"  said  Bothmann,  "  were  she  to  hear." 

**  True,  poor  thing,"  exclaimed  Eisenthnrm ;  "  but  she  is 
chicken-hearted.  Walburga  would  not  faint  away,  but  she 
would  spurn  a  disloyal  heart,  when  revealed  to  her  in  all  its 
bkckness.  However,  she  deserves  a  better  fate,  and  Wcl- 
buiga  will  be  glad  to  attend  to  her." 

He  was  not  mistaken;  Walburga  busied  herself  about 
her  husband's  inanimate  burden  with  a  mother's  solicitude. 
She  dismissed  Bothmann,  who,  for  the  first  time,  ventured 
over  that  threshold ;  but  she  did  so  with  a  gentle  grace. 

*<  To-morrow  you  may  return  and  see  my  poor  fHend,  if 
she  be  well  enough;  at  any  rate  you  will  hear  how  she  is; 
but  to-night  she  needs  repose." 

"  Por  a  heathen  Anabaptist,  as  you  are,  you  are  a  devilish 
good  fellow,"  said  the  Knight,  extending  hu  hand  to  Both- 
mann. 

"  You  mi^o4ge  us,  I  assure  you,"  said  Bothmann,  ear- 
nestly. 

**  Pshaw !  I  have  seen  and  heard  enough  this  afternoon. 
Yon  are  a  lamb  among  wolves;  have  a  care  of  yourself-^ 
that's  aU." 

Bothmann  was  long  before  he  could  lose  sight  of  the  house 
that  contained  lutta ;  bat  his  heart  beat  high  with  personal 
hopes,  firesh  sprouting  from  the  events  of  that  very  day. 
"  She  will  pass  through  pain  unto  pleasure,  and  become  a 
new  being,"  thought  he,  as  he  wended  his  way  back  to  the 
haU. 

The  morrow  was  not  without  its  anxieties ;  but  Bothmann 
took  upon  himself  the  task  of  announcing  to  the  ex-Coun- 
sellor his  wife's  irrevocable  determination  never  to  retnm  to 
his  house— «  mission  which  he  executed  rather  jesultically 
for  the  sake  of  all ;  permitting  Knipperdolling  to  ima^^ne 
that  lutta  desired  her  divorce,  and  would,  ultimately,  give 
her  hand  to  himself.  It  is  but  fair  to  state,  however,  that 
the  young  man  buoyed  himself  up  with  such  hopes,  and  did 
not  intend  to  deceive  in  expressing  them. 

The  faithful  Martha,  carefully  collecting  everything  that 
might  be  called  lutta 's,  joined  her  in  the  neighbouring 
house,  which  was  to  be  her  home  for  the  future ;  so,  at  least, 
the  friends,  with  the  Knight's  fullest  sanction,  had  settled 
it  between  them.  Bothmann  soon  procured  lutta's  deed  of 
divorce,  and  brought  it  to  her.  She  long  held  the  document 
between  her  slender  fingers,  examining  the  signatures  af- 
fixed to  it  with  varied  emotions.  Her  lips  slightly  quivered 
when  she  read  the  word  "  executioner"  added  to  her  hus- 
band's name ;  but  when  she  saw  the  signatures,  "  John-— 
Prophet,"  and  **  Mathews — Prophet,"  an  irrepressible  smile 
illumined  her  countenance.  As  members  of  the  Council, 
Krechting  and  Bothmann  had  signed  it  too.  At  this  last 
name  she  paused  thoughtfully,  then  raised  her  large,  dark 
orbs  on  the  owner,  who,  reading  that  look  after  his  own  se- 
cret wishes,  exclaimed,  **  And  now  you  are  free  at  last!" 

lutta  shook  her  head. 

'*  It  is  not  this  slip  of  parchment  can  make  me  so;  setting 
aside  all  scruples  of  conscience^  still  what  validity  can  such 
a  deed  possess?" 
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"  The  decree  has  passed  in  full  Council ;  we  were  twelve 
who  discossod  and  sanctioned  it." 

"  And  by  whjit  authority  do  you  thus  sit  in  judgment, 
and  decide  questions  of  civil  or  ecclesiastic«^l  law?"  inquired 
lutta.  "Your  oflice  is  illusory,  and  must  be  as  short-lived 
as  it  is  unauthorised.  I  consider  this  document  merely  ns 
a  safc*giiard  for  tho  present  against  my  evil  destiny,  and  as 
a  curiosity  for  after-times ;  but,'*  she  added,  extending  her 
hand  to  Kothmann,  "  let  mo  not  bo  ungrateful.  It  is  a 
priceless  boon,  and  secures  to  me  a  repose  and  a  calm  I 
could  not  eyen  find  beneath  the  veil  in  these  stormy  days." 

"  You  underrate  the  value  of  that  deed,"  replied  Both- 
mann  ;  "  I  assure  you,  since  our  law  of  divorce  has  been 
promulgated,  hundreds  of  the  most  honoured  names  in  the 
city  haye  sent  in  requests  of  this  nature.  I  could  mention 
some  of  your  friends  who  have  lost  no  time,  not  only  in 
dissolving  old  and  irksome  bonds,  but  in  putting  on  new 
fetters.  People  married  for  twenty,  nay,  thirty  years,  who 
were  generally  supposed  to  be  happy,  and  contented  with 
their  lot,  have  been  among  the  applicants  ;'*  and  Bothmann 
proceeded  to  name  the  individuals.  lutta  clasped  her  hands, 
and  exclaimed, 

**  How  thick  the  yell  that  conceals  from  human  ken  the 
secrets  of  hearts  and  homes !  Well,  'tis  better  thus,  if  such 
be  the  frnit  of  knowledge." 

"But  there  are  cases,"  interposed  Walbnrga,  who  had 
followed  with  silent  bat  deep  interest  the  discussion  between 
latta  and  Bothmann,  **  in  which  the  clouds  and  storms  of 
life  draw  the  hearts  closer  that,  in  less  trying  times,  had 
been  in  danger  of  forgetting  their  plighted  vows." 

**  Most  true! "  s^d  Bothmann ;  "  it  is  so  with  noble  na- 
tures. Only  one  solution  will  dissolve  gold,  whilst  baser 
metals  have  a  hundred  affinities.  But  there  are  bonds  which 
it  is  more  sinful  to  insist  upon  than  to  break  asunder." 

Intta  understood  the  covert  meaning  of  these  words,  and 
firmly  answered, 

"  These  matters  lie  beyond  our  own  caprice  and  judg- 
ment." 

"  I  have  ceased  to  think  thus,  lutta,"  said  her  friend ; 
'*  I  see  no  reason  why  those  should  live  wretched  together 
who  might  be  happy  apart." 

'*  You  may  be  right,  Walbnrga;  I  am  not  prepared  to 
argue  the  point." 

"  And  if  you  thought  yourself  at  liberty  to  moke  another 
choice,"  siud  Walbnrga;  **ot  did  fate  release  you  from  your 
present  thraldom,  would  yon  scruple  to  contract  a  new  en- 
gagement f" 

"  Tanght  by  the  bitter  experience  of  the  past,  I  should 
indeed  hesitate  before  risking  so  much,"  lutta  gravely  said ; 
*'  for,"  she  added  with  emphasis,  "  not  only  have  merit  and 
affection  to  be  consulted,  opinion  must  not  be  opposed.  How 
can  peace  attend  a  union  where  the  one  entertains  views  of 
happiness  in  this  world,  and  of  salvation  in  the  next,  at 
variance  with  those  of  the  other  ?  Were  I  free  this  hour, 
I  would  not,  could  not,  act  or  feel  on  any  other  principle." 
lutta  spoke  calmly,  but  with  a  decision  unusual  with  her. 
Walburga  was  silenced ;  and  Bothmann,  unable  to  control 
his  emotion,  left  the  room. 

**  Yon  have  crushed  a  fond  heart,"  observed  Walburga, 
the  moment  the  door  closed  on  him. 

«« Better  thus,"  lutta  replied.  "Were  I  free  as  air,  I 
could  not  wed,  I  could  not  love,  a  member  of  that  lawless 
band ;  and  I  am  not  free.  Let  us  never  recur  to  this  sub- 
ject, Walburga,  I  entreat;  it  would  only  lead  to  painful 
discussion." 


Walburga,  with  feminine  tact,  yielded  np  licr  point  at  the 
moment,  not  to  irritate  her  friend  into  further  resirtance. 
But  Bothmann  became  a  frequent  visitor;  for  Walborga 
felt  a  woman's  interest  in  the  fate  of  a  young  man,  in  even- 
way  calculated  to  captivate  the  female  imagination,  and  the 
history  of  whose  love  was,  as  it  were,  tacitly  placed  under  ber 
protection ;  whiUt  his  occasional  presence  at  the  Knight^ 
house  was  a  safeguard  to  them  all.  She  made  one  more, 
and  most  adroit  attempt,  however,  to  interest  her  friend  in 
the  preacher,  by  hinting  at  the  possibility  of  detaching  bim 
from  his  party. 

The  generous  impulse  found  an  echo  in  Intta*8  brearf,  for 
she  was  convinced  the  young  man  was  in  the  path  to  rain 
and  disgrace.  But  as  firmly  as  she  had  closed  her  hrni 
to  a  sentiment  which  she  looked  upon  as  sinful,  so  finoir 
did  Bothmann  cling  to  his  own  eccentric  views  of  life,  go- 
vernment, and  religion. 

"  And  if  the  woman  you  loved  offered  you  her  hand  as 
the  price  for  the  abandonment  of  your  new,  and  the  resaop- 
tion  of  your  ancient  principles,"  said  Walborga  to  him,  one 
day  when  she  was  alone  with  him,  "  would  not  such  a  prtv 
spect  move  you  ?" 

"  Not  from  the  path  of  duty,"  said  Bothmann,  foMing 
his  arms  resolutely  on  his  breast,  indignation  flushing  his 
usually  pale  countenance.  "  No !  not  even  that  highest 
prize  that  life  can  offer  could  make  me  swerve  from  mr  con- 
victions." 

When  Bothmann  was  gone,  Walburga  told  Intta  of  the 
bait  she  had  held  out,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  had  hcea 
rejected.     lutta  smiled  sadly. 

"At  least  he  b  sincere,"  she  said ;  **  that  is  more  than 
most  of  them  are.    It  is,  if  not  a  valid  excuse  for,  at  lifet  ^ 
a  palliation  to,  the  errors  which  he  commits." 

Weeks  dragged  heavily  on.    The  birds  were  singing  gaily, 
the  trees  were  full  of  leaves,  the  flowers  were  bursting  mt^ 
life  and  fragrance ;  all  nature  was  reawakening  to  a  fr^a  I 
and  invigorated  existence.     One,  and  by  fcr  the  \xpf'  \ 
portion  of  the  town,  seemed  to  entertain  feelings  in  hannpa.^  j 
with  the  gay  garb  nature  was  assuming :  and  yet  tk J 
reckless,  sinful,  hollow  joys  resembled  more  the  unwhoksc* 
glare  of  a  volcano  than  the  joyous  light  of  a  sommcr  da\. 
But  another  part  of  the  population,  and  to  this  the  faniy 
of  Eisenthnmi  belonged,  felt  an  icy  torpor  gather  nwnd  tk-' 
hearts ;  an  unshakeable  gloom  clouded  every  thcnght;  fjf 
the  temporary  quietude  of  the  city  might  well  be  cspt^^- 1 
to  be  broken  any  hour  by  some  f^sh  calanuty.  I 

The  Bishop's  forces  gradually  neaied  the  town  in  car 
rowing  circles,  and  they  now  lay  at  such  a  convenient  •!» 
tance  as  to  make  them  very  troublesome,  and,  »ith  ^* 
slightest  reinforcement,  dangerous  to  the  city.  But,  in  U 
chaos  of  all  the  political  and  moral  elements  of  societr.  tl 
inhabitants  of  Munstcr,  lost  to  every  consideraiioo  hot  *3 
enjoyment  of  the  passing  hour,  obeyed  only  the  ficlatrt 
the  wildest  and  most  unbridled  pasaons. 

KnipperdoUing  had  removed  from  his  own  house— '■ 
modest  a  tenement  for  the  orgies  that  he  nightly  kfj<  = 

-and  had  taken  possession  of  the  palace  of  some  ^^ 
member  of  the  fallen  court.  The  sDence  and  sditnde  c(  \ 
house  was  balm  to  lutta's  spirit.  She  couH  again  b.i 
the  coolness  of  the  evening  air  in  the  yard,  and  need  ««•' 
tain  no  fears  of  disagreeable  rencontre*.  Thnwrt  tj 
Knight  she  heard  but  little  of  the  politics  pomed  hy  U 
new  Government ;  and  as  to  tho  Bishop's  movemenCs,  nrittl 
lutta  nor  Walburga  dared  mention  the  salject  to  him.  il 
now  the  fruit  of  his  treacherous  weaknMB  id  escaped  h:A 
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he  felt  the  most  glowing  shame  and  contrition  for  his  o^m 
disgraceful  defection.  To  fall  into  the  Bishop^s  hands,  nn- 
sporing  and  vindictive  as  he  showed  himself  on  all  occasions, 
was  certain  death ;  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  the  rebels 
Dotil  an  opportunity  for  flight  occurred,  was  the  only  hope 
of  safety  he  could  entertain — and  it  was  but  catcliing  at  a 
straw.  Both  Walburga  and  himself  were  equally  alive  to 
tlieir  complicated  and  perilous  position;  and  the  prudent 
steering  of  the  former  alone  prevented  the  impetuous  Knight 
from  rushing  headlong  into  one  or  other  of  the  pitfalls  which 
Iiyon  all  sides  of  his  di65cult  path. 

Hitherto  the  Bishop  hod  not  ventured  upon  a  decided 
attack ;  but  the  Princes  of  Cleves  and  Ilessc  having  sent 
some  troops  to  his  aid,  he  now  advanced  upon  the  city  in 
full  force.     The  beat  of  drums,  the  clang  of  trumpets,  the 
tramp  of  hurried  feet  along  the  streets,  the  mournful  peals 
of  all  the  bells,  warned  the  friends  of  what  was  impending. 
Their  consternation  was  extreme  ;  for  the  worst  might 
be  apprehended  from  the  unrestrained  licence  of  the  troops, 
should  they  take  the  town  by  storm.     The  Bishop  and 
nobles,  when  they  found  their  palaces  and  mansions  sacked, 
piandered,  and  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  first  comer, 
the  churches  desecrated  and  despoiled,  the  paid  troops 
within  the  city  unfaithful,  would  be  exasperated  to  the  ut- 
iermostf  and  be  incited  to  the  worst  reprisals.    Such  reflec- 
tions cooled  their  ardour  for  the  Bishop's  cause.    Walburga 
knew  her  husband's  life  was  forfeited.     lutta  shrank  before 
the  panishment  Knipperdolling  had  brought  down  on  his 
own  head,  and  the  shame  it  wouhl  reflect  upon  her ;  nor 
amid  she  restrain  an  occasional  thought,  a  passing  regret, 
at  the  proboUe  &te  of  the  young  preacher. 

As  retreating  on  this  occasion  would  have  been  double 
treason,  Eiaenthorm  felt  it  his  duty  to  side  honestly  with  the 
rebels ;  his  only  chance  of  an  honourable  end  being  to  perish 
on  the  battle-field.  Followed  by  Bothmann,  he  flew  hither 
and  thither,  endeavouring  to  guide  the  untrained  efforts  of 
the  people,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  more  able  and  deter- 
mined spirita,  j^repared  to  oppose  a  fierce  resistance  to  an 
attack  the  more  to  be  dreaded  that  it  was  conducted  ifcun- 
dwn  arUm, 

"  Oh  !  that  Otto  but  risked  his  life  in  a  better,  a  purer 
cause  !"  said  Walburga.  "  Think— should  he  die  by  the 
hand  of  a  patrician — ^a  friend — a  faithful  partisan  of  the 
Jiishop!" 

'*  Alas  !  how  strange  the  passions  of  men  I"  said  lutta. 
**  How  tbej  fling  tliem  off*  the  narrow  causeway  of  honour  and 
*luty,  and  what  abyss  everywhere  else  yawns  for  them ! 
Xaturcs  originally  noble  get  warped  and  changed  under 
their  blighting  influence.  It  is  sad,  too,  to  think  how  wo 
poor  mortals  arc  all  gifted  with  changeful,  eager  thoughts, 
\hai  drive  ua  across  life  as  the  clouds  are  drifted  by  the 
^tonn  across  the  face  of  the  heavens  ;  and  yet,  mobile  as  is 
mr  (ancy,  and  weak  as  are  our  powers  of  resistance,  life  is 
n<?xorabIe  !  One  false  step  is  irretrievable,  and  with  iron 
inks,  slowly  yet  surely  following  each  other,  forms  a  chain 
f  awfol  neoesBity,  from  which  few  are  ever  strong  or  for- 
mate enough  to  break  through." 

'*  It  is  bat  too  true,"  replied  Walburga  ; "  but  remember 
IT  good  old  proverb,  founded  on  the  most  perfect  knowledge 
'  the  iiuman  heart — *  Man*s  will  is  his  paradise.'  *' 
*'  Ar,  Walburga,  at  the  moment  of  gratification;  but  how 
ten  does  it  not  turn  into  a  hell  ?  Our  natures  and  the 
!»tory  of  lifb  ore  in  perpetual  contention.*' 
A  long  and  anxious  silence  followed  these  remarks.  Wal- 
rga  plied  hffr  wh««l  n^rvposl/ ;  l^ut  lattal^ad  pusM  hers 


awaj,  and  with  half-closed  eyes  listened  to  every  discluirge 
of  fire-arms,  as  though  the  wind  could  tell  the  destination 
of  the  whizzing  bullet,  and  the  fate  of  the  struggle. 

"And  yet  methinks,"  said  lutta,  as  if  waking  from  sleep 
— so  deep  had  been  her  abstraction—"  if  they  but  wished 
it,  it  might  not  yet  be  too  late.** 

"For  what  ?"  inquired  Walburga. 

"  To  save  your  husband,  and  others  too.  If  men  of  in- 
fluence could  prevail  over  the  better  part  of  the  popuUtion, 
that  only  submits  to  the  sectarians  through  fear,  and  provo 
to  them,  what  is  strictly  true,  tluit  it  is  their  weakness 
which  chiefly  makes  the  strength  of  their  oppressors — if 
such  men  were  to  succeed  in  such  a  task,  and  be  able  to 
offer  the  Bishop  possession  of  the  town,  merely  cUiming 
mercy  for  the  misled  inhabitants— ^uch  a  deed,  Walburga, 
would,  if  successful,  not  only  save  their  own  lives,  but  blot 
ont  all  stain  from  the  past." 

"But  if  they  failed,  lutta,  then  certainly  were  it  a  oniel 
and  instant  death." 

"  True,"  answered  lutta,  disconsolately ;  "  but  it  were 
worth  the  attempt.  True,  too,"  she  added,  mentally,  "tlie 
Knight  is  too  foolish  to  carry  ont  such  a  phin,  and  Both- 
mann too  obstinate  to  embrace  it.  Who  can  hold  oat  a 
saving  hand  to  those  who  are  bent  on  drowning  f  "  she  ex- 
claimed aloud,  and  in  some  bitterness  of  spirit. 

Several  hours  ekpsed  in  cmel  incertitude.  At  last,Eisen« 
thurm  himself  brought  news  of  the  utter  defeat  of  theBishop's 
troops,  of  the  spirited  manner  in  which  the  burghers  ibught, 
and  he  mentioned  the  preacher  as  being  ever  foremost  in 
the  ranks.  The  baker,  too,  he  added,  (meaning  the  Prophet 
i^Iathews,)  was  a  bold  and  a  true  man  at  a  breach ;  hot  as 
to  John  of  Leydcn,  he  had  not  been  seen  that  day.  "  It  is 
all  over  now  for  the  time  being,"  added  tlie  Knight,  "  and  I 
suppose  I  may  allow  myself  some  short  time  of  rest." 

The  Bishop  vented  his  impotent  rage  in  cruelties  against 
the  unfortunate  wretches  that  fell  into  his  hand.  Perceiving 
the  utter  impossibility  of  taking  Munster  by  storm  with  his 
scanty  supply  of  men,  he  resolved  on  erecting  batteries  all 
round  the  city,  to  task  tlie  citizens'  vigilance  to  oppose  sur- 
prise, and  cut  off*  fresh  provisions.  Unmindful  of  theso 
preparations  for  a  protracted  siege,  the  people  within  tho 
city  gave  themselves  up  to  a  pcrticct  inebriety  of  triumph. 
The  future  was  lost  sight  of— tho  wildest  enjoyment  of  the 
present  was  the  only  care  of  all — ^the  greatest  self-indulgence 
was  practised  on  all  sides. 

The  friends  retired  more  and  more  into  their  solitude, 
which,  but  for  the  every  day  rarer  and  more  curtaileil  visits 
of  Bothmann,  would  have  1)een  absolute.  The  children 
played  about  the  fmmtain  as  careless  as  ever,  laughing  at 
the  spray  which,  as  if  in  sport,  tho  spouting  waters  threw 
over  their  fair  curly  heads.  The  women  sat  under  the 
shade  of  the  large  fragrant  lime,  the  solitary  tree  in  the 
yard,  that  covered  it  in  summer  with  a  verdant  canopy,  now 
exchanging  their  thoughts  in  friendly  commune,  now  follow- 
ing, in  unbroken  silence,  the  vagaries  of  their  own  fancies. 
Knipperdolling's  deserted,  silent  mansion,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Eiscnthurm's  own  quiet  abode  on  tho  other,  inter- 
vened between  this  little  oasis  of  peace  in  the  midst  of  the 
clash  of  arms,  and  the  tumult  of  passions  that  raged  without. 
Here,  "  the  world  forgetting  and  by  the  world  forgot,"  tho 
friends  might  have  dreamed  thcmseh'es  fiu*  from  Munster 
and  its  religions,  political,  and  moral  convubions,  had  they 
not,  ever  and  anon,  been  ronsed  from  this  artificial  quietude 
by  a  glimpse  of  what  was  passing  around  them. 
Quo  morning  Bothmann  rushed  into  their  presence,  polo 
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cUement  faded  more  ftnd  more,  until  the  children  agaih  drew 
her  attention,  by  calling  on  her  hy  name.  When  she  looked 
down  at  them,  her  colourless  faee  was  calm  and  subdued  as 
ever ;  and  the  children,  nestling  in  her  bosom,  kept  saying, 
*<  lutta,  lutta,  is  it  the  moon  that  makes  you  look  so  white 
and  so  kind?" 

**  Their  babble  shames  me  for  my  own  passion,"  said 
Walbnrga;  **  but  these  are  trying  times.  All  order  is  at 
an  end,  and  the  utter  confusion  of  external  tuings  destroys 
the  balance  of  the  mind.  Otto  has  just  left  us — ^you  did 
not  notice  his  departure ;  but  I  fear  it  bodes  no  good — he 
hasBome  dreadful  purpose  or  other  in  his  breast  I  Bothmann, 
too,  left  in  anger ;  his  anger,  nay,  his  very  absence,  may  do 
us  incalculable  eril.  What  times  are  these,  when  one  dare  not 
speak  the  truth,  nor  stand  up  for  right  and  honesty !  Would 
that  we  had  never  come  to  Munster — never  left  the  grey 
towers  of  our  castle.  I  fancy,  even  now,  I  see  the  moon- 
beams playing  on  its  battlements,  and  that  I  gaze  thenoe 
upon  the  tranquil  landscape  in  peace,  in  honour,  in  safety; 
whilst  here"  she  hid  her  £iice  on  lutta's  breast,  and 

wept  bitter  tears,  the  first  she  luul  shed  since  the  memorable 
Christmas  eve. 

The  morrow  rose  bright  and  unclouded  in  the  sky ;  but 
on  earth — at  least  on  that  small  fragment  of  it  called  Mun- 
ster— the  brows  of  men  were  threatening  and  cloudy.  The 
news  of  John  of  Leyden*s  being  about  to  wed  the  widow  of 
Prophet  Mathews,  and  to  force  a  family  of  distinction  to  give 
him  their  only  daughter  for  a  third  wife,  and  of  many  of  his 
followers  having  announced  similar  intentions,  together  with 
Lis  audacity  in  making  himself  King  of  the  New  Sion,  as  he 
termed  it,  had  brought  many  to  reason,  whose  minds  had 
been  perverted  by  his  doctrines,  and  maddened  those  into 
resistance  who  merely  submitted  to  fear.  The  streets  were 
filled  with  respectable  burghers,  who  gathered  together  in 
knots  and  spoke  eagerly.  But  the  populace  kept  hovering 
around  them,  catching  up  chance  words,  interpreting  ges- 
tures, and,  in  their  turn,  formed  dense  groups,  wherein  dis- 
cussion was  loudly  carried  on.  At  mid-day,  the  market- 
place, the  largest  open  space  in  the  town,  in  which  stood  the 
town  hall,  was  filled  with  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  people, 
comprising  all  classes,  though  it  was  remarkable  that  the 
better  sort  of  citizens  seemed  to  preponderate. 

A  tall  massive  figure  was  seen  moving  among  the  crowd, 
his  size  enabling  him  to  force  his  way  with  ease,  and  making 
liis  person  conspicuous  wherever  he  stood,  although  that  was 
not  long  in  any  place ;  for  he  seemed  to  make  it  his  especial 
province  to  enter  each  group  in  turn,  where  his  gestures  be- 
trayed the  use  of  energetic  language.  This  man,  so  remark- 
able  by  his  appearance  and  eagerness  of  manner,  was  the 
Knight  of  Eisenthurm,  endeavouring  to  fan  the  discontent 
of  the  burghers,  that  it  might  break  out  into  an  irresistible 
flame,  and  destroy  the  ignoble  sect  that  weighed  them  to 
the  earth. 

•*  Are  you  men  ?"  he  was  saying  to  a  group  of  elderly 
persons,  whose  gold  chains,  indeed,  no  longer  hung  around 
their  necks,  the  buttons  of  whose  vests  were  no  longer  of 
gold,  but  whose  aspect  yet  denoted  them  to  have  been,  but 
lately,  the  grave  and  revered  senators  of  the  imperial  city ; 
«  are  yon  men,  and  will  you  be  browbeaten  by  a  handful  of 
riotous  artisans  ? — suffer  yourselves  to  be  turned  out  of  your 
comfortable  houses,  forced  from  your  occupations,  deprived 
of  your  importance,  reduced  to  mere  cyphers  in  your  native 
town  ?  But,  say  you  would  continue  to  bear  this,  will  you 
suffer  your  daughters  to  bo  torn  from  your  arms,  and  be  the 
oast-airays  of  the  lowest  mechanics  ?    Is  it  for  this  that  you 


have  toiled,  years  upon  years,  to  gather  irotlth  wkmriUi 
to  enrich  them  ? — ^for  this  that  their  hoaoiiiaUe  moAhen 
have  reared  them  ?  Are  you  women,  that  jou  dare  noitake 
up  weapons  in  their  defence  ?  A  resolute  hesrt  makes  a 
steady  hand !  A  few  thrusts  home,  and  the  bosei^arig  are 
laid  low  at  your  feet ;  your  homes  and  your  city  are  restored 
to  you;  the  honour  of  your  daughters  is  safe.  The  cluefi 
of  this  abominable  &ction  are  sitting  in  yon  hall ;  in  an  hour 
or  so  they  will  come  out — ^then  is  your  time.  I  will  lead 
you  on  :  let -me  not  perish  alone  and  unassisted;  my  death 
would  make  them  strong." 

<<  We  will,"  said  the  elders;  "  we  will  f<^ow  yw;  bit  ki 
us  not  slay  them.*' 

«  To  slay  them  were  wiser,"  said  the  Knight;  ^^tkn 
throw  your  gates  open  to  the  Bishop— he  cannot,  he  dare 
not,  take  a  wholesale  revenge.  He  must  be  lenient  and  for* 
giving,  for  his  own  sake." 

Then  forcing  his  way  through  the  throng  to  the  jovng 
men,  he  addressed  them  in  another  strain:-* 

"  Let  not  yourselves  be  deluded  by  the  bait  that  disorder 
holds  out  to  yon.  Do  not  make  your  native  city  a  ahamfr^poi 
on  the  face  of  Mr  Germany.  Show  yourselves  ripe  in  judg- 
ment, if  not  in  years,and  couple  the  courage  of  youth  with  the 
wisdom  of  age.  Bear  no  longer  with  the  violence  of  a  nbUe 
rout ;  distinguish  yourselves  from  these  gangs  of  panpen  and 
thieves,  and  show  that  a  raven  is  not  a  dunghill  crov  I  Take 
heed  lest  the  courage  of  the  men  and  the  virtue  of  the  wonKn 
of  Munster  become  a  jeer,  and  pass  as  a  byword  through  all 
ages !  Up  and  to  arms,  my  lads ;  they  wUl  soon  issae  from 
council ;  at  them,  and  don't  spare  I  Down  with  the  taikr- 
king  !-^own  with  the  usurper !" 

The  Knight  succeeded  in  partially  roaiing  the  horgben; 
but  no  efiEbrt  of  his  could  incite  them  to  the  pitch  of  hisoio 
indignation.  They  felt  it  necessary  to  break  tbroogh  the  odi- 
ous trammels  that  were  imposed  upon  them  by  the  lover 
orders ;  but  they  were  not  willing  to  go  the  length  of  openiog 
their  gates  to  the  Bishop.  They  agreed  to  check  the  insoientt 
of  the  people,  but  could  not  make  up  their  minds  to  cneoen- 
ter  that  of  the  returning  nobles,  and  their  hasty  resobtiuss 
smacked  of  their  indecision.  The  dock  of  the  town  bll 
struck  twelve.  The  bells  of  the  churches  reqxmded,  ki 
how  feeble  the  chime  compared  with  that  of  a  few  mootih 
back!  Many  of  the  churches  were  closed,  some  destro^vl 
and  most  converted  into  conventicles ;  and  the  beQs  had  been 
melted  down  for  the  good  of  the  community.  The  time  rai 
drawing  nigh  when  the  King  9od  his  friends  would  kav? 
the  town  haU,  where  the  body  guard*  of  the  former  h»i 
for  the  first  time  been  drawn  up,  under  the  Knight's  oob' 
maud.  No  sooner  had  the  clock  ceased  to  strike,  than  the 
Knight  fell  back  upon  his  little  band,  the  members  of  wkitb, 
though,  for  the  most  part,  men  whose  'scnicheonfi  were  as  cid, 
and  whose  spurs  were  as  fairly  won  as  his  own,  and  tboq^'^ 
they  felt  no  less  warmly  than  he  did,  were£ar  fromennciBiC 
the  same  courage.  The  decisive  moment  iqpproached.  Jo^ 
of  Leyden,  leaning  on  his  companions  in  dehanch,  and  cbir' 
advisers,  Knipperdolling  and  Krechting,  deaoeoded,  sM> 
and  with  a  stately  air,  the  flight  of  stone  steps  leading  fiw 
the  venerable  building  into  the  market-place.  His  gnaii 
under  semblance  of  performing  their  datj,  dosed  in  tipB 
him  as  he  left  the  last  step:  but  it  was  not  until  ill  (^ 
leaders  of  the  faction  had  joined  their  Prophet  Moo^. 
that,  at  a  given  signal  from  the  Knight  of  Eiaenthniv,  titf 
guard  opened  and  the  citizens  rushed  in.  As  r^^  * 
thought,  the  Anabaptists,  unsuspicious  and  unarmed,  «^ 
bound  and  gagged  with  strong  ropes  pronded  fcr  the  |v- 
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pose,  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  large  body  of  men,  and  drag- 
ged onwards  towards  a  tower  where  the  dungeons  were  dork 
and  deep,  and  where  a  guard  was  ahready  placed  to  take 
them  in  chaige. 

"Down  with  them!  sky  them  to  a  man!"  shontedtfae 
Knight.  <'  Yon  are  lost  if  yon  hesitate  in  striking  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  the  rabhie  !*'  But  his  advice  was  thrown 
BW8J  on  the  weakness  of  the  citizens. 

Rothmann,  exhausted  hy  the  violent  opposition  ho  had 
iQAde  to  the  polygamy  question  agitated  that  morning  by  the 
SaiDU,  had  left  the  town  Iiall  some  time  before ;  and  was 
at  th&t  moment  examining  the  progress  of  the  besiegers,  to 
nfrre  himself  by  the  sight  into  a  continued  adherence  to  a 
party  whose  practices  he  abhorred,  and  whose  members  were 
wltii  every  coming  day  growing  more  despicable  in  his  eyes, 
ilful  there  been  no  foe  before  the  gates,  lUthmann  would 
tkt  boar  have  issued  forth,  never  again  to  return  to  his 
mtire  cljty.     He  would  rather  have  earned  his  daily  bread 
by  the  hardest  labour,  hewn  stones  on  the  road  side,  than 
oi>ntinQe  with  his  present  associates.    But  turn  his  eyes 
vhither  he  would,  there  was  not  one  single  issue  that  was 
not  jealously  guarded.     The  dangers  that  threatened  the 
city  from  this  quarter  roused  his  courage,  and  made  him 
resolve  to  tarry  yet  a  while  before  taking  an  extreme  re- 
solve.   At  the  very  moment  he  was  arriving  at  thisconclu- 
sioD,  Fome  men  rushed,  breathlessly,  up  to  him,  announcing 
that  the  Ring,  his  ministers  and  partisans,  were  made  pri- 
soners by  the  better  sort  of  citizens,  aided  and  abetted  by  a 
few  nobles ;  and  that  the  people  were  thronging  fh>m  all 
sides  to  the  rescue.     Rothmann,  startled  by  this  fresh  inci- 
dent, listening  an  instant  to  the  distant  shouts,  hurried  to 
the  market-place,  which  had  been  described  as  the  scene 
of  action. 

When  he  arrived,  it  presented  so  confused  a  sight,  that 
it  was  some  time  before  he  conid  make  out  the  exact  nature 
of  the  combat.  Swords  and  daggers  gleamed  on  high — 
cries  of  pain  and  triumph  were  heard  in  one  and  the  same 
tongue  and  accent — it  was  impossible  to  tell  who  was  the 
striker  or  the  struck,  the  fi*iend  or  the  foe.  Bothmann 
forced  his  waj  through  the  dense  masses,  every  second  be- 
foming  denser,  hy  the  popubce  pouring  down  the  narrow 
lanes  in  the  vicinage ;  and  hoping  to  gain  a  point  from  which 
be  could  comnumd  the  scene,  he  made  towards  the  tall,  slen- 
ler,  elegant  jfbantain  that  rose  in  it«  gothio  beauty  over  the 
lild  tunmlt  that  raged  around. 

Some  few^  frightened  women  lay  cowering  upon  the  steps, 
lothmann,  leaping  in  among  them,  soon  ascended  the  mo- 
ittment  to  the  point  whence  he  could  procure  a  general  view 
C  the  place ;  bat  all  was  confused  as  before.  The  comba- 
uiU  waved  hitlier  and  thither,  as  he  could  see  from  the 
inection  of  the  glittering  weapons  as  they  rose  and  fell, 
hat  overpowering  numbers  were  pressing  hard  on  some 
"sser  bodj  of  men  seemed  evident  to  him.  The  next  in- 
ant,  a  sadden  opening  in  the  crowd  permitted  him  to  per- 
(ivc  the  boi^hers,  still  keeping  their  prisoners  in  their 
ntre,  presenting  a  firm  front  to  the  mob ;  and  a  transient 
ew  of  their  leader  revealed  the  Knight.  On  which  side 
stand  ?  This  was  a  pressing  question.  Strike  down  the 
:izens  straggling  for  order  and  honesty  ?  strike  down  the 
!her  shielding  his  daughter  ?  Or,  on  the  other  side,  deliver 
the  town  to  the  Bishop  ?  For  which  tyrant  to  opine, 
tee  liberty  seemed  lost  with  both?  Whilst  Bothmann 
IS  hesitated,  another  break  through  the  rabble  disclosed 
i  line  of  the  burghers  wavering — broken — the  artisans 
(ing  them  mercilessly  with  their  axes  and  hammers^  and 


severing  the  bonds  of  the  Anabaptists.  One  stalwart  figure 
still  stood  firm  as  a  rock — it  was  Eisenthurm.  Opposed  to 
him  was  a  strongly-built,  determined  batcher,  whose  gory 
apron  and  blood-stained  arms  proved  he  had  been  active  on 
man  or  beast,  or  perhaps  both,  that  day.  The  contending 
parties  were  too  far  from  Bothmann  to  hope  to  be  in  time 
to  assist  the  £.night ;  but,  swinging  himself  with  a  violent 
effort  from  his  inconvenient  position  into  the  midst  of  the 
nearest  group,  whom  the  suddenness  of  his  fall  among  them 
for  the  moment  dispersed,  he  strove  furiously  onward.  Many 
yielded  before  him  because  he  was  personally  known  to  them, 
and  known  as  a  friend — ^the  less  docile  he  pushed  aside  with 
resistless  force — the  naked  dagger  in  his  hand  and  the  fierce- 
ness of  his  look  made  the  indifferent  fall  back ;  still  it  was 
impossible,  even  with  the  utmost  exertion  of  strength,  to 
force  his  way  through  such  a  nieUe  rapidly.  Bothmann 
had  well  noted  the  spot  where  Eisenthurm  stood ;  but,  as 
he  neared  it,  his  tall  plume  was  no  longer  visible.  The 
butcher  was  brandishing  his  cleaver  in  triumph  over  the 
fallen  Knight,  who,  bleeding  from  many  a  wound,  still 
struggled  vigorously.  His  opponent  was  in  the  act  of  rais- 
ing his  powerful  arm  to  deal  a  practised  and  fatal  blow, 
when,  struck  to  the  heart  by  Bothmann's  dagger,  he  fell 
beside  his  foe,  crying  out  with  his  last  breatli,  *'  At  him, 
Adam,  at  him! " 

^  Bothmann,  who  had  extended  a  hand  to  help  the  Knight 
to  regain  his  feet,  turned  to  look  for  this  new  adversary. 
As  he  did  so,  a  brawny  arm  wielded  a  heavy  hammer  on 
high — it  fell  crashing  into  the  Knight's  helmet,  and  Both- 
mann felt  his  convulsive  grasp. 

**  It  is  too  bte — it  is  all  over !"  said  the  Knight,  in  faint 
accents ;  **  an  honourable  death  washes  out  all  stains."  He 
sank  back,  and  life  fled  for  ever.  Most  of  the  burghers  lay 
around,  each  in  a  pool  of  his  own  blood.  Happy,  indeed,  the 
slain,  as  the  tortures  inflicted  a  few  hours  later  on  the  pri- 
soners but  too  horribly  made  evident. 

Again  Bothmann  threatened  and  entreated  by  turns.  In 
vain  did  he  warn  John  of  Leyden  and  Knipperdolling  that 
the  shedding  so  much  innocent  blood  would  fall  back  on 
their  own  heads.  Their  hearts  remained  obdurate  ;  and 
the  sanguinary  commands  of  the  mock-king  were  executed 
by  his  terrible  executioner  with  a  wild  fury  that  showed  how 
apt  he  was  for  the  task  imposed  upon  him. 

Bothmann  swore,  as  ho  turned  from  his  detestable  asso- 
ciates, never  more  to  mingle  in  their  counsels — ^never  moro 
to  raise  his  voice  in  their  conventicles ;  he  determined  to 
detach  himself  from  all  active  participation  in  what  was 
gomg  forward,  and  to  view  as  an  abstract  notion  the  ideal 
ho  had  hitherto  fiincied  he  could  help  to  realise  on  this 
earth,  but  which  ho  now  too  plainly  perceived  was  fitter  for 
the  realms  of  fiincy  than  of  reality.  It  was  with  a  bleeding 
heart  tliat  ho  tore  from  his  breast  the  illusion  to  which  he 
had  sacrificed  every  earthly  hope,  every  duty  as  a  citizen 
and  as  a  subject — to  wliich  conscience,  ever  severe  and 
watchful  when  passion  is  subdued,  whispered  he  had  sacri- 
ficed, too,  his  duties  as  a  Protestant  preacher.  Bothmann 
was  bewildered.  He  felt  like  a  man  roughly  awakened  from 
a  dream  of  bliss  and  home,  to  find  himself  wrecked  on  a 
desert  strand.  Where  to  turn — what  to  do  next  ?  He  was 
lost  even  more  to  himself  than  to  the  world  ;  for  the  moment 
the  truth  appeared  to  him  in  all  its  nakedness;  remorse  for 
his  own  shai'C  in  the  triumph  of  those  wretches,  in  the 
misfortunes  of  his  native  city,  came  poignant  and  stinging 
to  inflict  on  him  a  thousand  pangs.  Not  even  lutta's  pale, 
soft  countenance  v(m,  as  usoaIi  between  him  And  thQ  bitter^ 
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nets  of  his  thoughts  that  day  and  the  ensning.  He  felt 
dead  to  hope,  to  love,  to  life  itself.  His  only  solace  was 
to  remember  the  last  words  of  the  expiring^  Knight  of  Eisen* 
thnrm — his  only  wish  to  wash  ont  his  own  errors  by  a 
similar  expiation. 

Whilst  Rothmann  thns,  in  the  solihide  of  his  own  home, 
gave  himself  np  to  all  the  agonies  of  the  bitterest  repentance, 
Walborga,  in  her  widow's  weeds,  assumed  a  pronder  air  than 
she  had  borne  for  many  a  day.  She  had  long  known  her 
husband  to  be  lost,  in  a  worldly  sense.  He  was  happier 
thns,  she  thought,  under  the  green  sod,  perishing  in  a  way 
that  redeemed  the  past,  than  hod  he  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
Bishop's  vengeance,  and,  perhaps,  lingered  out  his  life  in 
some  dark,  loathsome  dungeon,  far  from  the  ken  of  those 
who  loved  him.  "  In  the  grave  there  is  freedom  and  peace," 
she  said,  when  the  news  of  his  fate  reached  her ;  and  clasp- 
ing her  infant  boy  to  her  heart,  she  added,  "  now  I  shall  be 
able  to  tell  thee  of  thy  father's  death,  and  teach  thee  to  hold 
his  name  in  honour." 

That  her  woman's  heart  grieved  within  her,  the  ashy 
hue  of  a  cheek  which  neither  fear  nor  sorrow  had  yet  had 
power  to  blanch  proved  sufficiently;  but  beyond  these  marks 
of  weakness,  over  which  she  had  no  control,  there  was  no 
outward  sign  of  her  mental  anguish. 

'*My  children  have  now  but  me,"  she  said;  "I  must 
nerve  myself  to  the  uttermost." 

The  news  of  the  horrible  barbarities  with  which  the  pri- 
soners had  been  put  to  death  reached  the  lonely  women; 
but  lutta  was  not  aware  that  her  husband  had  been  the  sole 
instrument  of  those  cruelties,  wluch,  to  listen  to,  had  well 
nigh  caused  her  pulses  to  cease  beating;  and  Walburga, 
better  informed,  would  not  venture  a  revelation  which  she 
feared  her  friend  could  not  bear  up  against. 

A  couple  of  days  had  hardly  passed  since  the  event  on 
the  market-place,  before  the  clang  of  trumpets  and  the 
beating  of  drums  again  called  the  anxious  women  to  the 
window.  But,  this  time,  it  was  a  brilliant  cavalcade  that 
slowly  rode  up  the  street.  Preceded  by  trumpeters  bearing 
the  short  square  banner  of  the  empire,  red,  trimmed  with 
a  gold  fringe,  and  pages  gaily  decked  out  in  his  livery  of 
grey  and  silver,  John  of  Leyden,  in  a  becoming  though  fan- 
tastic garb,  rode  by  on  a  charger  of  the  purest  Arabian 
breed.  On  his  long  yellow  locks  he  had  placed  a  crown  of 
pure  gold  of  exquisite  workmanship,  to  denote  the  new  rank 
he  had  assumed ;  and  on  either  hand  rode  one  of  his  queens 
on  a  milk-white  jennet,  with  housings  of  crimson  and  gold 
trailing  down  to  the  ground.  They  bore  silver  crowns  on 
their  heads,  and  robes  of  silver  tissue  enhanced  the  beauty 
of  each.  The  crowd  knew  not  to  which  to  give  the  palm, 
the  ikhr-headed  Gkrtmde,  or  the  black-eyed  widow  of  the 
Prophet  Mathews.  John  of  Leyden's  attention  was,  of 
course,  directed  to  the  latter,  his  one-hour's  bride.  They 
were  escorted  by  his  body  guard,  composed  of  those  very 
nobles  who  had,  by  beating  a  timely  retreat,  left  the  Knight 
and  citizens  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  blows  during  the  strug- 
gle, and  the  revenge  of  their  foes  when  it  turned  against 
them.  Immediately  upon  the  heels  of  the  Prophet-King, 
the  executioner  followed  in  his  car.  The  crimson  jerkin, 
hose,  and  cap,  with  pendant  feathers  of  the  same  hue — ^the 
awful  sword  he  brandished  in  his  hand — the  two  officials  at 
his  side — all  bespoke  his  dreadfhl  calling.  lutta  had  not 
recognised  her  husband  in  this  new  and  unfamiliar  garb ; 
bnt  his  looks  sought  her  house,  nay,  the  very  casement 
firom  which  she  was  gazing,  and  his  malignant  eyes  she 
knew  too  weU«-they  bjrant«d  ha:  in  her  dreams^they  had 


proved  the  evil  stars  of  her  wretched  existence.  She  eoold 
not  mistake  him  now — it  was  KnippadoHiBg-4hs  mm 
whose  name  she  bore,  whose  embrace  she  had  endnnd-- 
whom  she  beheld  now  installed  in  all  the  pomp  of  lui  bonibls 
office.  Bnt  that  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  shoold  ransia  « 
her  mind  as  to  the  fhll  meaning  of  the  sjmbob  thai  nr« 
rounded  him,  he  pointed,  as  he  passed  the  window,  to  tht 
stains  of  blood  that  still  adhered  to  his  sword — UiseidaiQi- 
tions  of  the  people  were  an  unnecessary  comnieDt  od  this 
convincing  proof  of  her  husband's  iniquity.  lutta  taned 
from  the  window,  so  giddy  and  faint  she  could  hardly  nuk 
her  own  chamber. 

Many  an  anxious  day  elapsed  before  the  tide  of  life  igtin 
flowed  evenly  in  lutta's  veins — ^before  thought  and  nasn 
returned ;  and  she  rose  from  that  shock  wasted  and  feeble, 
as  if  after  a  long  illness — ^more  silent,  more  depressed  tba 
ever.  Walburga  knew  her  husband  was  ever  before  her 
eyes,  arrayed  in  his  garb  of  blood.  She  fidt  that  all  couo- 
lations  must  be  idle  in  such  a  case,  and  wisely  abstaliMd 
from  offering  any.  She  trusted  her  children's  camsa 
would  rouse  lutta  from  her  deep  gloom;  for  in  them  ibc 
alone  found  balm  for  her  own  affliction.^ 

Their  deep  mourning— for  lutta  bad  silently  adopted  the 
widow' a  weeds  for  her  living,  as  Walboiga  had  ibrher  dexL 
husband— their  pale,  sad  countenances,  the  low  tones  of  thw 
voioes,  their  alow  and  light  footfall,  made  the  friends  look- 
eapeoially  by  the  pale  rays  of  the  moon,  when  they  liagocd 
late  in  the  little  oourt-yard— like  ahadowa  of  the  departed 
reviaiting  the  acene  of  former  joy.  The  loud  blosteriag  «C 
the  Knight,  and  the  deep  harmonious  voice  of  the  yoosi 
preaober,  broke  in  no  more  upon  their  ailenoe.  Neonessiat 
near  them.  When  the  ailreiy  voices  of  the  ofaildren  were  tl 
reat,  the  nightingale  alone  interrupted  the  sttUnaas  with  kt 
plaintive  melody. 

They  were  now  completely  cut  off  from  the  world  withoat. 
Theur  only  chance  of  hearing  what  paaaed  beyood  Urn 
threahold  was  through  the  £uthful  Uartha,  who  caatioeii; 
crept  to  market  every  day»  and  tranaaoted  all  oat^Mom 
buatnesB. 

The  licentiooanesa  of  the  eitizena  roee  to  aoeh  a  fikk  ^ 
well  might  the  good  womas  one  day  eKClaim,  in  the  bHte- 
neaa  of  her  honest  apirit^"To  think  that  aU  iheaawoniiirM 
aire  and  damea  that  one  thought  each  good  Chrtatiaai  (or  tin 
better  part  of  their  lives,  are  bat  abooainahb  hsatheas  after 
all — quite  content  to  live  beyond  all  lav,  huaaa  er  difias! 
Well,  one  never  knowa  people  nntil  they  are  tried." 

Martha  waa  right.  Times  of  otvil  oomflaotioM  tSaei  sa 
insight  into  the  human  heart,  whieh  ia  denied  te  oidiBaiy  »- 
gaeity  at  more  tranquil  epoeha.  Truly  did  Madams  de  Slav! 
once  obaerve,  "  qw  V  hamme  «  de»  Mtne$  dtmt  U  ceem'*'^ 
uncontrolled  paasions  create  tiieae  abyeeea  into  wbieh  A  a 
not  wholeaofme  to  east  too  acrutiDizuig  a  glanee. 

Rothmann  kept  hia  word.    Hia  advice  was  not  nneli  wM  1 
in  council,  for  his  conacientious  aeruplee  and  his  pntdeoer  | 
had  there  of  late  rendered  him  an  obstacle  that  no  see  «si 
sorry  to  see  removed ;  but  his  eloqaenee  in  the  polpit  ^  I 
powers  of  persuasion,  his  ability  in  ezphuning  away  Umkn,  ■ 
excusing  oversights,  reassuring  the  seared,  and  wamov?  ' 
the  zeal  of  thoae  that  flagged  in  the  good  caaaa    thfsr  ««* 
qualities  that  rendered  his  abandonment  of  their  iatcnses  • 
matter  of  moment  to  the  lendera  of  the  fiiotfon.    Bat  i^  ■ 
Bought  in  vain  to  move  him  from  hia  porpoee.  Jeka  of  L<?dee  ^ 
and  Kntpperdollmg,  gueaaing  pretty  acourafiely  Che  reel  ^^ 
^fbUmind,  would  have  lelected  him  for  tMratftvi«i*t 
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had  he  not  b«en  too  potralir  for  oren  them  to  dtro  to  touch 
a  hair  of  his  hMul.  Rothmanu  was  notiTo  and  useful  still, 
howerer,  on  the  nunparts,  where  he  took  his  post,  not  as  a 
wotarisa,  for  that  he  had  oeased  to  he,  hot  as  a  eittien  of 
MoBiCer,  whose  dnif  it  was  to  guard  the  town  agaiast  the 
jMrils  that  threatened  it.  Nerertheless,  his  heart  misgATe 
,  him  that  the  worst  foe  raged  within  the  walls— a  foe  whom 
he  had  aided  and  abetted  in  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of  the 
eitf,  10  prosperous  and  happj,  till  within  the  time  when 
John  of  Lejden  and  his  adherents  had  gained  a  settlement 
witiiiaie. 

Hit  presenoe  did  wonders  in  rekindling  the  ainlonr  of  the 
now  fiUigoed  garrison.  His  searehiog  glaooe,  his  arms  folded 
10  itemlj  on  his  breast,  his  abrupt  speech,  his  long  (its  of 
absofptloB,  the  faiereasing  pallor  of  his  eountenanoe,  the  sud- 
don  itarts  to  which  he  became  subject — all  serred  to  throw 
around  him  a  mysterioas  halo  which,  by  making  him  an  ob- 
Jeet  of  deep  reoeration  and  interest,  greatly  increased  his  in- 
flaeneswith  the  men;  and  they  more  than  once  expressed 
thsir  opinion  that  he,  too,  was  Tisited  by  risions,  and  they 
ihMldn't  wonder  if  be  were  to  turn  out  the  best  prophet  of 
them  all,  now  that  poor  Mathews  was  gone. 

This  new  oharaeter  with  which  he  was  ioTosted,  at  the 
nme  time  that  it  ranored  him  beyond  the  power  of  John  of 
lAjdn'n  malioe,  made  him  useful  in  the  furthering  of  his 
plans;  for  his  continual  presence  on  the  walls  attracted 
osfflbers  to  them,  and  kept  the  defenders  of  the  city  watchful 
and  alire;  so  that  the  King  and  his  Oourt  could  yield  them- 
mItss  up,  with  greater  security,  to  their  boundless  Itcen- 
tionmess. 

Soon  a  new  and  more  cruel  foe  began  to  make  itself  felt  in 
the  city;  one  whose  approach  Rothmann  alone  had  antici- 
pated, but  his  warnings  had  been  OTcrlooked,  in  those  days 
when  he  gare  warnings,  and  he  had  long  ceased  to  do  so. 
This  fee  was  himger.  The  Bishop  had  completed  his  work  of 
slowly  erecting  tiatleries  and  fosses  round  the  town.  It  had 
taken  time,  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  hands ;  for  the 
nirroundiag  peasantry  were  all  in  favour  of  the  "  New  Sion," 
as  Munster,  under  its  present  form  of  goremment,  was 
termed  by  Hs  proselytes,  and  kept  themselves  out  of  his 
reach;  but  still*  he  had  aohicTed  his  aim,  and,  with  erery 
pasnng  day,  the  approach  of  prorisions  to  the  town  was  more 
djfflenJt. 

The  extraordinary  rise  of  prices  on  market  was  the  first 
ndieation  to  the  lonely  women  of  the  approaching  peril, 
^alborga's  saspioions  were  immediately  roused  by  the  fact, 
Ad  her  pradenee  suggested  the  best  means  of  erading  the 
nadful  Tisitation. 

"Whilst  yet  we  may,"  she  said  to  her  passire  friend, 
'Jet  us  lay  in  eiioh  a  store  of  provisions  as  may  keep  us  for 
»ny  months.  Tour  empty  house,  in  which  no  human  be- 
)g  erer  sets  his  foot,  must  hare  some  safe  nook  where  we 
ay  conceal  it  fltMU  prying  eyes.  Self-preserration  must  he 
or  first  cure.'* 

lotta  greatly  approved  her  friend's  plan.  The  only  difR- 
ilty  was  the  obtaining  entrance  into  the  house.  Luckily, 
i  Martha  liad  a  young  rehition,  a  lodcsmith,  in  whose  dis- 
etion  they  belfewed  they  could  place  implicit  trust.  lutta's 
ruples  were  orerruled  by  Walburga  reminding  her  that  the 
'operty  was  part  of  her  marriage  settlement.  Thither,  then, 
dusk,  and  with  extreme  precaution,  were  the  new  and 
ondant  snppliea  deposited.  It  was  no  small  labour;  for 
e  household  waa  now  Umited  to  three  women— -the  friends 
1  the  (aithftti  Hartha.    The  temptations  of  th«  Uoentioni 


life  without,  and  above  all  the  notion  of  throwing  off  servi- 
tude, had  lopped  the  Knight's  family  of  all  its  menials,  one 
by  one;  and  Walburga  was  too  happy  to  find  in  Martha  a 
steady,  serviceable  woman,  whose  ability  to  oblige  was 
equalled  by  her  desire  of  doing  so. 

Still,  laborious  and  fatiguing  as  the  task  was,  these  fhmales 
accomplished  it  unassisted  and  unwatohed.  They  were,  in- 
deed, obliged  to  divide  and  subdivide  the  different  loads,  to 
proportion  them  to  their  strength,  which  was  a  labour  of 
patience;  but  strong  hearts  made  their  arms  strong  too,  and 
the  proud  lady  of  Eisenthurm  and  the  frail  lutta  did  not 
shrink  from  burdening  themselves  with  as  heavy  loads  of 
flour  and  pulse  as  were  borne  by  the  robust  Martha  herself. 
Even  from  the  children  was  this  nightly  occupation  carefully 
concealed ;  and,  by  the  time  they  had  Uid  in  such  a  stock  of 
provisions  of  every  kind  as  might  insure  them  against  suffor- 
ing,  should  fiimine  really  attack  the  city,  prices  rose  to  a 
piteh  that  justified  Walburga's  prudence  and  foresight.  But 
the  citizens  seemed  possessed  by  the  very  demon  of  waste 
and  extravagance.  Far  from  husbanding  the  resources  they 
yet  had  within  their  walls,  or  sparing  the  scanty  supplies 
that  reached  them  in  spite  of  the  Bishop's  vigilance,  they 
squandered  their  means  in  public  banquete  and  nightly  oi^ies, 
without  caring  for  the  morrow. 

Bread,  which  formerly  was  bought  with  copper  pieces,  now 
rose  to  silver.  Credit  was  extended  to  no  one;  yet  Walburga 
hesitated  to  draw  on  her  private  resourees  until  times  grew 
worse.  Nor  had  she  long  to  wait  before  bread  was  only  to 
be  had  for  gold,  and  people  fought  for  it  before  the  bakers' 
shops.  Now,  indeed,  did  the  unprotected  and  lonely  females 
benefit  by  their  timely  precaution;  but  from  the  stock  they 
had  laid  in,  plentiful  as  it  was,  they  only  drew  with  the  ut- 
most precaution,  confining  themselves  to  the  strictly  neces- 
sary from  the  very  first. 

The  King-prophet  and  his  ministen  were  now  forced  to 
bethink  them  of  the  means  of  procuring  fresh  supplies  of 
money.  Property  had  long  been  in  common  in  Monster — 
that  is,  nominally  so;  for  the  King  and  his  friends  had  of 
course  retained  the  lion's  share;  but  it  was  suspected  that 
many  citizens  had  thrown  only  certain  portions  of  their  wealth 
into  the  common  fund,  and  kept  back  the  remainder.  An 
order  was  now,  therefore,  issued,  that  all  such  arrean  be 
paid  into  the  community  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  It 
was  further  enacted,  that  he  who  should  attempt  to  conceal 
any  fragment,  however  small,  of  personal  property,  should 
suffer  pain  of  death;  and  John  of  Leyden,  the  better  to  en- 
foroe  compliance,  imagined  the  device  of  calling  to  his  aid 
some  females  pretending  to  the  power  of  divination,  and  of 
discovering  in  their  trances  those  things  that  were  unlawfully 
withheld  by  their  ownen.  By  means  of  spies  he  succeeded 
in  investing  their  visions  with  the  colour  of  truth;  and  the 
rigour  with  which  Knipperdolling  exeroised  his  horrible 
functions,  inspired  such  general  terror,  that  gold  and  silver, 
and  jewels  of  price,  rained  in  from  sll  sides. 

The  friends  agreed  that  it  was  not  worth  while  revealing 
their  secret  treasoro,  on  which,  at  no  very  distant  date,  they 
would  have  to  draw  for  very  life;  but  refiecting  that  it  were 
well  if,  under  the  increasing  troubles  of  the  city,  their  exis- 
tence were  forgotten,  they  closed  the  few  shntten  yet  open 
toward  the  street,  and  indulged  the  hope  that  both  houses 
would  be  deemed  tenantless.  No  prying  eyes  could  penetrate 
into  their  oourt-ysrd  from  neighbouring  tenements;  but  to 
predttde  every  possibility  of  such  a  contingency,  they  seldom 
fisited  their  foantain  befora  oightfoH.    For  a  timt  thsy  ww« 
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perfectly  snccessfal,  and  might  hare  contioucd  to  had  not 
John  of  Leyden  added  Gertrude  to  the  number  of  his  divi- 
nerasses.  Her  intimacy  t?ith  Knipperdolling  had  ripened 
tince  her  eleTationjto  the  regal  dignity,  and  became  still  closer 
on  her  ascension  to  those  prophetic  heights  from  which  his  fali 
had  been  so  sudden  and  so  great,  that,  as  he  often  himself  ob- 
served, it  was  not  every  man  that  would  have  put  up  with  it. 

In  all  Munster  there  were  but  two  men  who  remembered 
the  lonely  friends.  One  was  Rothmann,  to  whoso  mind  their 
calm  retreat  was  ever  present,  but  it  was  to  hold  it  sacred  as 
a  sanctaary — the  other  Knipperdolling,  who  had  long  been 
revolving  in  his  mind  a  plan  of  deadly  revenge  on  the  Knight's 
unprotected  widow.  lutta,  no  longer  under  tho  shadow  of 
Rotbmann's  wing,  he  might  and  would  have  attacked,  hhd  he 
felt  any  interest  in  the  deed.  But  she  had  never  offended. 
Moreover,  his  boundless  vanity  still  fed  on  the  delusion  that 
she  was  attached  to  him,  and  that  this  lingering  affection  had 
alone  stood  between  her  and  the  preacher.  Unfounded  as 
was  this  notion,  lutta  was  mainly  indebted  to  it  for  the  peace 
she  had  hitherto  been  permitted  to  enjoy.  For  as  to  the  real 
motives  that  could  influence  such  a  mind  as  her's,  Knipper- 
dolling had  no  clue  to  them.  Ilad  he  believed  in  their  exis- 
tence he  could  at  no  time  have  understood  them;  iar  less  now 
that  his  blood  had  boiled  for  months  at  the  highest  tempera- 
ture of  mental  and  physical  excitement. 

But  against  Walburga  he  cherished  .*»  hatred  which  cir- 
cumstances alone  had  prevented  his  gralifyiug  sooner.  Ger- 
trude's new  occupation  as  a  chief  divineress  oan^*  opportunely 
to  his  aid;  and  he  determined  to  avail  himself  of  it  without 
loss  of  time.  Gertrude  well  knew  that  her  former  mistress 
had  brought  with  her  to  Munster  her  own,  together  with  tho 
Knight's  family  jewels.  She  knew  that  none  of  these  bad 
been  delivered  up  to  the  common  stock;  for  she  had  often 
enough  ransacked  the  building  set  apart  for  receiving  the 
goods  and  chattels  of  every  description,  extorted  from  the  citi- 
sens,  to  know  that  jewels  simihir  to  those  she  had  caught 
glimpses  of  in  the  lady  Walburg&*8  possession  were  not  there; 
and  upon  this  fact  Knipperdolling  erected  a  diabolical  plan 
for  the  ruin  of  his  intended  victim. 

On  one  of  tho  most  oppressive  days  of  summer,  the  friends, 
for  the  sake  of  coolness,  were  sitting  in  a  darkened  chamber 
towards  the  street,  the  feeble  light  that  streamed  in  from 
the  adjoining  room  being  just  sufScient  to  reveal  to  one  ano- 
ther the  ravages  which  confinement,  care,  and  grief  had  made 
upon  their  lingering  personal  charms.  Wasted  as  lutta  was, 
itili  the  look  and  smile  wore  the  some—perluips  a  few  shades 
sadder,  but  not  less  sweet.  Not  so  with  Walburga.  Like  a 
tree  whose  last  leaves  the  autumn  wind  has  swept  away,  all 
the  lingering  graces  of  youth  had  departed  before  ago  had  ar- 
rived. Her  brow  was  furrowed.  A  silver  thread  might  be 
traced,  here  and  there,  among  her  thin  tresses,  but  lately  so 
luxuriant.  The  pouting  lip  had  forgotten  its  arch  curl^the 
deep  blue  eye  its  saucy  glances.  It  was  not  the  matron's 
gravity  alone — suffering  and  sorrow  were  deeply  graved  in 
every  line  of  that  faded  countenance.  lutta  had  watched  the 
change  day  by  day  in  silence;  but  this  morning  it  struck  her 
>o  the  heart — it  was  so  painfully  obvious. 

'<  You  are  pining  for  air  and  oxeroise,  my  poor  Walbui^," 
the  said,  looking  tenderly  at  her  friend;  "a  few  hours  upon 
your  jennet,  in  your  own  woods,  would  make  another  woman 
of  you.*' 

*'I  have  given  up  all  hope  of  so  blessed  a  change,"  was 
Walburga*  8  reply;  *'to»day,  I  know  not  why,  my  spirit  is 
^ToroMtf  my  h«ar(  (^U  uausoAlly  hoavy,"^ 


<'  It  is  the  heat,"  said  lutU,  '•  it  is  oppresiin,  sad  the 
high  walls  between  which  we  are  pent  up  reihet  it  w  psia- 
fuUy." 

**  May  be;  but  that  is  not  all.  A  dream  disturin  mt.  It 
is  strange  that  it  should  be  so,  and  yet  I  cannot  shskeoffUw 
impression." 

"  I  know  well  those  impressions,' '  said  lutta.  "  We  wf 
allow  even  our  day-dreams  to  get  a  hold  upon  u»-the  noe 
vaguo  forms  and  notions  will  haunt  us  for  days  together." 

'*  I  am  not  given,  you  know,  to  things  of  this  kind," 
answered  Walburga;  *'  generally  I  dismiss  my  dresms  widi 
my  night-cap,  and  in  my  waking  moments  have  nsrar  bees 
subject  to  halluc'matlons.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  been 
thus  affected." 

"  And  what  was  this  dreadful  dream?"  said  lotU;  "per 
haps  }  « I  have  read  it  wrongly.  Martha  is  a  famou  hand  it 
expoui.diog  such  riddles;  aho  may  dispel  your  6an." 

"  I  was  out  on  the  market-place,  it  was  broad  day,3aii  ii 
now.  A  cingari  woman,  in  a  bright  rod  doak,  came  vpto 
me,  and  said:—'  The  lady  Walburga  wishes  to  knowberfrtel' 
•  No,'  I  said,  *  I  do  not;  go  away,  oki  wretch.'  '  Ton  mcd 
not  bo  so  ixroud,'  she  said,  '  for  your  hours  are  counted,  jm 
will  dio  a  violent  death.  Not  so  yonr  friend  latta;  God  will 
recall  her  to  Him  tn  His  own  good  time,  but  msa  shall  doc 
have  power  to  hurry  her  on  to  eternity;  and  doyoakse* 
why?  Because  sho  is  meok  of  spirit.'  '  Go  to,  old  bA,' 
1  answered,  '  it  is  easy  to  predict  a  violent  death  when  i(  is 
likely  to  be  the  portion  of  the  majority;*  but  she  wti  m 
longer  beside  me,  and  I  awoke  from  sheer  trouble  of  misd 
at  my  strange  dream.  It  was  so  singularly  connected  tsi 
rational — so  unlike  the  shapeleasness  of  our  noctamal  mm 
in  general,  that  I  own  myself  deeply  impressed." 

lutta  listened  throughout  with  eager  interest 

"  I  look  upon  it  as  a  warning,"  continued  WaOnrpt 
"sent  by  Heaven  in  mercy,  that  I  may  be  pcepaied.  If  hara 
befall  me,  lutta,  to  your  oaro  do  I  reeonunend  mj  helplefs 
orphans.  Watch  over  them ;  be  a  mother  to  them,  vfao^ 
their  sole  surviving  parent  shall  bo  removed  beoes."  Sk 
called  tho  children  to  her,  then  added, ' '  I  eommit  them  teyw. 
lutta ;  my  last  prayer  will  be,  that  you  bo  all  to  each  other " 

*'  You  speak  AS  if  you  were,  indeed,  about  to  leave  &*' 

"  I  feel  that  I  am  so,"  said  Walburga ;  "  I  caanot  strss^i* 
against  my  conviction." 

Hours  of  restless  repose  elapsed  as  otnaL  Walbun^  *» 
absorbed  in  her  Bible,  and  lutta  forgot  to  ply  her  wheel. « 
frequently  had  sho  to  wipe  away  the  gathering  tears  thsthsir 
on  her  long  lashes.  Tho  time  fixed  for  their  modest  iq^ 
approached,  and  Martha  spread  the  table  with  a  lafficMH. 
though  not  abundant,  meal ;  and  was  about  to  take  her  pb^ 
with  tho  family,  when  they  were  alarmed  by  a  loud  kaoelxt; 
at  tho  house  door.  She  volunteered  to  go  and  peep  limt^ 
a  certain  hole  in  the  pannd,  first  discovovd*  and  lioee  tb- 
Utged,  by  herself,  for  her  convenience  in  the  poitien*  dsi.. 
She  returned  almost  instantly. 

'*  There  are  many  men ;  Krechttng  is  aoMeg  tksa.  • 
heard  distinctly  your  name  uttered  aevend  tioMS,"  shcmii 
turning  to  her  mistreis. 

"  Mine !  Can  they  be  seduog  mo  9"  eselaimsd  I^ 
greatly  terrified. 

« If  so,"  said  Walbtti^  "use  your  key  to  get  hsd^  t*' 
your  own  house ;  they'll  hardly  look  for  you  there.'' 

"  Yes— yes,"  urged  Martha,  "and  alip  isto  ny  tsrmr 
closet ;  net  even  the  CoaoaoUor  would  droaa  of  yev  (*^ 
there,'* 
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At  tbe  mention  of  her  husband,  lutta's  prefenee  of  mind 
totally  forsook  her.  She  urged,  indeed,  her  friend  and  the 
children  to  go  with  her ;  but  this  Walbnrgm  peremptorily  ne- 
gatived. 

**We  are  in  no  danger  from  that  quarter,"  she  taid; 
**  doDbtless,  your  worthless  husband  is  only  desirous  of  re- 
poM«ssing  himself  of  you. " 

Tbeso  words  lent  wings  to  lutta,  whom  Martha  closely  fol- 
lowed ;  for  the  had  no  mind  to  appear  again  in  her  master's 
presence,  and  still  less  to  loaTO  her  mistress  alone  with  her 
fesra.  Walbnrga  then,  with  a  firm  hand,  opened  the  street 
door,  and  saw,  without  flinching,  the  myrmidons  of  John  of 
L<»ydpo  pour  in  upon  her. 

No  sooner  had  lutta  and  Martha  ensconoed  themselves  in 
their  hiding-place,  than  they  heard  a  heayy  tread  on  the  stairs, 
which  both  knew  to  be  the  ex-oouosellor*s.  lutta  oould 
hardly  breathe  for  terror,  and  Martha  softly  drew  the  bolt  to 
pievent  all  possibility  of  surprise ;  but  Knipperdoliing  was 
altogether  unsuspicious  of  their  neighbourhood,  and  mounted 
ieisureJy  to  his  own  chamber.  Some  time  elapsed,  which  to 
ItttU  and  Martha  seemed  an  age,  when  another  step  was 
heard  on  the  stairs,  and  Knipperdoliing  hurried  out  to  meet 
tbe  new  comer. 

"  It  has  gone  off  well."  he  said ;  "  I  watched  tho  whole 
proceeding  from  the  window.  It  is  a  curious  ooinoidenoe, 
though,  that  Gertrude  shouA  have  pointed  out  the  exact  spot 
when  the  jewels  were  hidden.    Strange— Tory  strange." 

"  Well,  Knipperdoliing,  I  have  sent  off  the  she  bear  and 
her  cobs,  as  well  as  tbe  treasure-trove,  to  our  merry  monaroh. 
He  will  take  the  jewels  and  money,  and  put  the  woman  in  your 
hands." 

"  And.  Kreohting,  I  shaU  lay  her  pride  where  it  will  neter 
offend  more ;  ay,  lay  it  as  the  sickle  Uys  the  com.  Do  you 
noderstand  ?     Ha !" 

As  Knipperdoliing  spoke  these  words,  be  descended  the 
stairs,  and,  with  a  loud  bang,  dosed  the  street  door  after  him. 
The  key  was  heard  to  grate  in  the  lock ;  then  all  was  again 
restored  to  silence  and  solitude.    lutta  flew  back  to  the  op- 
poute  house.     In  the  yard  tho  trace  of  recent  violenoe  was 
visible ;  the  benoh  was  broken  on  which  she  and  Walburga 
ujed  to  sit ;  the  sod  beneath  it,  where  they  had  hidden  their 
valuable^  when  tho  Bishop  made  his  first  fruitless  assault 
upon  tho  town,  was  upturned,  and  the  cavity  it  conoealed 
empty.     She  flew  to  the  rooms  ;  they  were  deserted.    Wal- 
burga and  her  children  were  torn  from  their  safe  asylum,  and 
delivered  ovor*  aa  lutta  too  well  knew,  to  their  mortal  enemy. 
Her  heart  flailed  her  as  she  gaied  around  on  the  seats,  so 
hastily  and  for  ever  Taeated — on  the  untasted  food.     She 
knew  but  one  friend  in  Mnnster  to  whom  to  apply  on  an 
emergeoef  like  this :  it  was  Rothmann.      How,  where  to 
And  him,  she  knew  not ;  but  throwing  hastily  over  her  a 
black  «lk  oloAk,  and  accompanied  by  Martha,  she  set  out  in 
tearch  of  him. 

It  was  eo  long  since  she  had  ventured  into  the  streets,  that 
ihe  felt  ber  brsua  reel  at  the  sight  of  the  many  figures  mov- 
ng,  as  it  aeesned  to  her,  so  rapidly  about ;  but  growing  less 
litzr,  as  she  became  more  accustomed  to  the  various  objects 
he  encountered,  she  soon  perceived,  in  tho  slow  gait,  heavy 
M>k,  and  aickly  hoe  of  the  passers  by,  the  eflbcts  of  the  fa- 
line  frt>m  which  the  town  had  now  been  some  time  suffering, 
•be  was  directed  to  the  ramparts,  whore,  after  some  difficulty, 
bo  found  Rothmann. 

Ho  looked  wmn  and  weary^,  but  tho  dark  eye  glowed  in  its 
Bep  orbit  with  more  than  wonted  fire*    "  He»  too^  has  suf- 


fered," thought  lutta;  but  casting  a  rapid  glance  around, 
she  murmured  audibly,  "who  has  not  ?  Is  there  ono  happy 
fikoe.  one  tranquil  breast,  to  be  met  with  in  Munster  now  ?" 
A  pang  for  her  country  shot  through  her  heart ;  and  for  the 
first  time,  whilst  viewing  its  miseries,  she  felt  how  deep  was 
her  love  for  her  native  city.  Rothmann  started  upon  perceiv- 
ing her,  as  though  he  had  encountered  a  spirit ;  but  the  next 
instant  he  was  at  her  side,  listening  with  deep  attention  to 
her  moving  t^le. 

*' You  stand  now  quite  alone  in  this  troubled  city,"  he 
said ;  *'  you  cannot  return  to  your  friend's  house;  it  will  be 
immediately  confiscated.  Return  to  your  own — I  mean,  to 
the  Counsellor's— you  would  not.  What  is  to  become  of 
youP* 

<*  Oh  !  that  is  not  the  question,"  said  lutta,  clasping  her 
hands  with  impatience.  ' '  Save  her !  Every  m inute  may  be 
.too  hkte.  Do  not  let  her  or  hor  innocent  infants  be  taken 
from  me ;  restore  thom  to  their  desecrated  home." 

**  Yon  demand  that  which  is  impossible,"  said  Rothmann. 
"  Any  person  convicted  of  having  secreted  never  so  trifling 
an  article  from  the  conomon  stock,  must  die  by  the  hand  of 
the  executioner." 

"Tell  me  the  tmth,"  lutta  suddenly  exclaimed,  conrul- 
sivcly  grasping  the  arm  of  the  young  man,  for  she  felt  her 
strength  failing  her ;"  the  truth,  I  entreat.  Will  she  perish 
byAtshand?*' 

Rothmann's  embarrassed  silence  was  fraught  with  meaning. 
He  gently  forced  lutta  down  upon  a  camp  stool  that  stood 
hard  by.  but  she  immediately  recovered  herself.  "I  under- 
stand." she  said;  " and  you— can  yon— will  yon  do  nothing 
for  us  in  this  extremity?*' 

"I  may  oonunit  myself  but  cannot  aid  you,"  replied 


"  What  if  I  were  to  throw  myself  at  John  of  Leyden's  feet, 
entreat,  implore  her  pardon  V 

"Of  whom?  of  Gertrude,  perhaps,  who  is  just  now  in 
high  fiivourl  Besides,  your  husband  and  he  are  seldom 
asunder." 

**  Then  do  you  consider  my  poor  friend  as  utterly  lost  ?" 

"I  do,"  said  Rothmann ;  "however,  I  will  exert  myself 
one  last  time.  Tho  step  is  a  humiliation— I  never  would 
bare  incurred  it  on  my  own  account ;  but  in  such  a  case  I 
will  overcome  all  weakness.  Where  shall  I  find  you  to  an-* 
nounoe  the  result  ?" 

•* I  shall  wait  at  St.  Catherine's." 

They  now  separated ;  lutta  to  sit  on  the  steps  of  the  churoh, 
before  whose  altars  she  would  have  gladly  knelt,  but  the 
churoh  was  dosed  at  the  instanoe  of  some  of  the  better  citi* 
sens  of  Munster,  to  save  the  architecture  from  demolition. 
There  she  awaited,  in  nameless  anxiety,  the  promised  return 
of  Rothmann.  The  stipulated  time  passed  away,  and  he 
came  not.  At  length  he  was  seen  approaohing,  his  slow  step 
and  sad  oountenanoe  betraying,  even  from  afar,  the  want  of 
success  that  had  attended  his  mission. 

"  Be  strong,  since  you  cannot  be  comforted,"  said  he,  with 
ine&ble  gentleness,  as  he  took  lutta' s  hand.  "  Alas !  I  had 
foreseen  it  all  too  well— she  cannot  bo  saved.  I  have  done 
all  that  mortal  man  can  do— more— a  great  deal  more— than 
beseems  me  in  my  peculiar  situation ;  but  my  effbrts  have^ 
I  fear,  only  tended  to  hasten  on  her  fiite.  The  children,  too, 
I  vainly  strove  to  claim.  They  have  already  been  sent  to  the 
oiphan  asylum,  whence  Knipperdoliing  swears  no  infiuenco 
on  earth  shall  remove  them." 

"And  Walburga!" 
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'*  To-morrow,  before  mid-day,  on  the  markefc-pUoe,  all 
will  be  over." 

'*No!  no!  it  isimpouible!"  saidlutta;  "I cannot  be- 
UoTo  that  Heaven  will  permit  lo  great  a  crime  to  be  perpe- 
trated.'* 

"  Alas !  God  has  arerted  his  faoe  from  this  doomed  oity," 
laid  Rothmann,  darkly;  "and,  after  all,  whether  it  be  a  few 
hours  sooner  or  later,  it  matters  not,  for  our  fate  is  sealed. 
If  the  Bishop  but  wait  a  little  longer,  he  will  have  a  cheap 
bai^in  of  us,  and  man,  woman,  and  child  will  be  pot  to  the 
sword.  Oh  !  *'  he  added  with  rage,  '*  were  it  not  for  that — 
were  it  not  for  the  signal  and  bloody  rerenge  the  Bishop 
would  take — ^if  I  oould  be  assured  that  the  blood  of  a  few 
erring  men,  like  myself,  could  atone  for  the  rest,  I  would 
open  the  gates  to  him  this  instant ;  but  he,  too,  shows  the 
tiger's  appetite  for  blood.  Every  day,  he  harasses  us  to 
death  with  his  repeated  attacks,  ever  on  some  fresh  point, 
Night  and  day  the  walls  must  be  guarded  with  feline  watch- 
fulness ;  and  this  vigilanoe  exhausts  the  strength  of  the  most 
robust,  now  they  are  so  cruelly  stinted  for  food." 

But  lutta  listened  not  with  her  mmd— she  was  resolving  a 
new  plan,  and  suddenly  exclaimed — 

"  Thank  you— thank  you— you  overcame  your  feelings  for 
the  sake  of  one  who  was  not  bound  to  you  in  any  way :  should 
I  hesitate  in  following  so  noble  an  example  for  the  being  I 
love  best?'* 

"  And  what  is  the  saorifioe  you  contempktc  ?  *'  said  Roth- 
mann ;  '*go  not  to  those  men— it  is  throwing  away  your  life. 
Or  is  that  your  objeot  ?  " 

"  No :"  said  Intto ;  "  my  life  belongs  to  her  children ;  but 
I  will  seek  an  interview  with  my  hosband— I  will  seek  him 
out  on  the  instant,  and  get  speech  of  him." 

**  Are  you  aware  of  what  you  will  encounter  at  his  present 
home  ?  I  cannot  allow  you  to  be  thus  carried  away  by  your 
fBeUngs." 

**  Well,  I  will  appeal  to  him  beneath  the  roof  where  we 
have  spent  so  many  years  together.  Martha  will  go  and  seek 
him  out." 

"  Will  he  come  V  said  the  young  man,  with  a  doubtful 
shake  of  the  head.  * '  But  even  then  you  have  not  much  time 
for  deliberation.  No  later  than  to-morrow,  Knipperdolling 
yields  up  his  house  to  the  common  stock,  and  I  understand 
that  some  poor  people  whose  dwellings  lie  too  near  the  walls, 
and  in  oonsequenoe  sulBer  from  the  Bishop's  guns,  are  to  re- 
move into  it.  But  yon — what  home  will  you  next  turn  to  9* 
lutta  was  silent,  and  Martha  filled  the  panse : — 
<'  Ay,  we  have  not  a  stone  whereon  to  lay  our  heads.  I 
snppose  we  must  sleep  under  the  chureh  porohes  in  future." 
"  I  have  an  aged  relative,  an  aunt,"  said  Rothmano,  evi- 
dently struggling  with  some  powerful  emotion,  **  whose  vir- 
tues make  amends  for  other  deflciencies,  and,  above  all,  for 
that  of  wealth,  whteh  has  ever  been  absent  from  our  home. 
Not  only  oould  she  offer  you  a  safe  and  respectable  asylum 
under  her  roof,  but  her  kindness  might  soothe  you  during 
this  time  of  trial.  She  lives  hard  by;' '  and,  hi  a  rapid  man- 
ner, he  explained  the  exaet  locality.  "  Fear  not,"  he  added, 
mournfully,  "  my  presence  beneath  that  roof:  you  will  there 
be  as  little  troubled  by  it  as  hitherto ;  but  I  shall  know  you 
in  safe  and  kmd  keeping." 

''Generous  heart!"  exehiimed  lutta;  "how  you  have 
mastered  every  egetistieal  impulse !" 

'*I  have  not  that  merit,"  said  Rothmann  ;  "for  nothing 
— ^nothing  is  changed  in  me — ^hope  alone  has  deserted  me.  I 
have  fixed  all  my  thoughts  on  another  and  a  happier  world." 


"We  shaU  all  meet  there,  I  trosi,*'  isid  IntU. 
Martha  now  sped  on  her  errand  to  KriqiperdoUiag,  ud 
Rothmann  took  lutta  hack  to  the  house  where  lie  had  fint 
seen  her.  They  walked  in  silence  beside  each  oUier,  tad 
parted  at  the  door  with  an  eloquent  pressure  of  the  hud. 
"  At  St.  Catherine's  Church  steps,  in  an  hoar  or  m."  iiid 
lutta,  "then  I'll  claim  your  proteotion;  fiv  I  ahall  Ixn 
none  other  left." 

She  had  not  long  to  wait  before  her  husband  came ;  hat 
that  interval,  and  the  remembrance  of  Walborga's  danje^ 
were  sufBcient  to  brace  her  heart  for  her  purpose. 

Knipperdolling  showed  some  symptoms  of  enotioa  at  tte 
sight  of  the  woman  whom,  in  his  secret  hearty  be  held  to  be 
his  only  legitimate  partner ;  and  who  had  kept  her  plighted 
troth,  in  spite  of  all  the  inducements  he  had  held  ost  fat  her 
to  break  it. 

"  WeU,  lutta,"  he  said,  less  harshly  than  of  yore^  "vhit 
would  you  of  me  9" 

"  Is  it  posstble  that  you  do  not  guess  ?  does  not  year  coa* 
scienoe  tell  you  ?  Bernhard,  I  oon  forgive— I  can  forget  efwy- 
hing— only  save  WalbuTsa !" 

"  Oh !  I  have  been  caught  in  that  trap,  have  I T'  laid  he, 
resuming  the  sharp,  abrupt  tone,  more  natural  to  him. 

"  Bernhard,  on  my  knees  do  I  implore  you,"  said  lotia, 
falling  at  his  feet.  "  There,  see;  I  who  always  taid  ou 
ahonld  never  kneel  to  his  &ll«w-creatttre,  be  he  never  » 
powerful,  I  humble  myself  to  the  dust  before  yon ;  do  oo(  lit 
me  have  done  this  in  vain.    Save  Walburga!" 

Knipperdolling  gased  upon  the  shrinkiog  fimn  at  his  feat 
with  an  uncontrollable  emotion  of  triumph.  lutta's  coapoad 
manner,  throughout  the  many  years  of  theurill-asaartedaoioa, 
had  been  to  him  most  galling.  Her  pasaiveness  had  beea  a 
thorn  in  his  side.  But  there  was  lutta,  now  traosporttd  b^ 
yond  herself,  his  slave — ^his  bondswoman  for  ever,  if  he  chote. 
It  was  for  him  to  impose  ccmditions,  fi)r  her  to  obeyi  aod  ac- 
cept even  the  hardest'  without  a  murmur.  And  strange  ooo, 
too,  flitted  across  his  perverted  mind :  but  he  remembend 
that  a  more  cherished  plan  had  to  be  aoeomplished,  aod  he 
resisted  all  notions  that  oould  have  turned  him  from  hti  ova 
fixed  purpose. 

"  Anything  but  that,  lutta,"  he  aaid,  "any  and  enrr- 
thing.  That  proud  woman  dies  to-morrow,  and  herchiiov 
shall  only  leave  the  orphan  asylum  to  be  menials  or  ir 
chanios." 

"  But,  Bernhard,  whenoe  this  iooonoetvaUe,  notivete 
hatred  9"  said  lutta,  slowly  rising  to  her  feet^fronapoiibga 
which  only  lowered  her  in  her  own  esteem,  without  iHIthc^ 
ing  her  views. 

"  Whence  my  hatred  to  her  and  her  braod  f  Tee  nn 
present  when  she  insulted  me  in  this  bouse  ay,  in  thii  wij 
room-^aod  yon  ask  ?  You  heard  her  eaal  waj  waat  of  petn- 
eian  blood  in  my  very  teeth !  JHd  she  not  brave  met  taA 
is  what  no  human  being  has  yet  done  with  impunity."  TIm* 
words  the  Counsellor  epoke,  with  the  look  and  vekethat  h* 
wife  remembered  of  old ;  but  he  added,  with  an  ejqMsaies  d 
conntenanee,  and  in  aeeents  that  were  new  and  sinu^  ^ 
her—* '  Besides,  her  husband  bound  me  with  oords ;  hs  ftruk 
me  on  the  mouth,  as  I  lay  a  helpless*  lirttcrad  friseaer,  aad 
exclaimed,  'There,  thou  lioentious  traitor !  thes  — ''* 
but  it  matters  not^"  he  continued,  with  feaifU  viohsee;  ''ht 
struck  me !  On  that  vary  market-plaoe  shall  hi»  w^  p(">^ 
by  my  hand." 
"  Bernhard,  is  this  a  Christian  Miqgf*  cxsbtSMd  Iota. 
"  We  are  sad  ChrUttans  in  this  good  ot^  o  MoDstir;  trit 
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uidList,  lutUy"  mid  KnipperdolliD^,  with  loud  but  mirth- 
less laaghter.  "  As  to  tho  proud  Lady  Walbnrga,  she  dies, 
I  tell  you.  An  angel  falling  from  the  clouds  at  my  feet,  and 
entreating  In  her  behalf,  could  not  save  her !" 

latta  veiled  her  face  with  her  hands,  then  withdrawing 
tbem,  exclaimed : — 

*'  Has  all  humanity  left  your  breast  for  erer  f  Are  you  a 
naa,  and  can  you  strike  at  a  defenoeless  woman  ?  Can  you 
hare  pleasure  in  shedding  innooent  blood?" 

'*  Ay,  that  I  have,*'  said  the  ez-counsellor,  with  a  fearful 
nniie.  "  Think  you  I  should  have  tamely  submitted  to  be 
come  a  headsman  after  having  been  a  counsellor — ^the  last  after 
luTiDgbeen  the  ilnt— the  lowest  after  having  been  the  highest 
—merely  to  gratify  the  idle  eaprioe  of  John  of  Leyden?  No, 
no;  my  enemiea  fall  by  my  own  hand  and  no  other,  and 
their  gold  chains  J  wear  round  my  neck  as  trophies  of  vic- 
tory!" 

*'  Bat  theae  are  fiendish,  not  human  sentimeata!' '  ezelaimed 
htta,  with  a  sbadder. 

**  Tou  are  right — these  are  the  joys  of  hell !"  cried  Knip- 
penblling, clapping  his  hands  triumphantly;  "but  think  you," 
be  added,  in  a  lower  and  more  confidential  tone,  "  think  you 
I  have  sold  my  soul  to  Satan  for  nothing?  I  must  have  more 
bleod—more  wine— more  women— do  you  hear,  Satan!"  he 
ihrieked  with  »  discordant  Uiugh. 

His  voice  had  such  strange  inflexions— snob  wild  light 
played  in  his  eyes— his  whole  appearance  was  so  unlike  what 
it  bad  bceo  in  those  days  when  his  detestable  passions  lay 
dormant  beneath  an  enforced  calm,  that  lutta,  who  had  not 
seen  him  since  he  had  given  full  vent  to  them,  experienced  a 
mingled  feeling  of  terror  and  joy,  as  a  doubt  of  his  sanity 
flashed  across  her  mind.  She  caught  at  any  shadow  that 
might  help  to  exculpate  her  husband  from  bis  fearful  load  of 
crime.  Nor  was  she  far  wrong ;  but  she  flattered  herself  too 
moch  in  concluding  that  the  germ  of  this  horrid  malady  had 
lain  dormant  in  him  for  years — self-indulgence  had  not  de- 
veloped, but  created  it.  Knipperdolling  had  so  often,  of 
late,  worked  himself  up  to  a  state  of  excitement  bordering  on 
frenzy— had  lived  in  such  a  wild  tumult  of  sensations— that 
his  mind  had  lost  its  equipoise,  and  become  more  disordered 
with  each  snooeeding  day,  whilst  the  fever  of  his  blood  aug* 
Diented.  He  was  himself  conscious  of  the  progress  of  this 
borrid  disease  ;  but  as  a  drunkard  will  aflTect  gravity  in  order 
\o  deceive  his  observers,  so  Knipperdolling  struggled  to  con- 
seal  the  fact  llrom  others.  With  the  sly  perception  of  incipient 
nsdnesiy  hia  Mmtinising  glance  read  lutta' s  thoughts  as  in 
kbook. 

"  Ha !  yofi  think  me  mad,"  he  said ;  "  well,  perhaps  I  am 
-not  always,  though— only  at  tfanes— especially  when  I  lay 
ay  blood/  hand  on  some  feir  yonng  head  }  but  I  must  serve 
atan — you  understand,  he  gives  nothmg  fer  nothing,  and  I 
elong  to  him,  body  and  soul.  You  believe  that,  lotta,  1 
now." 

'*  Alas  !  yea»  Bemhard;  I  do  believe  that  you  are  the 
rey  of  lieU-boni  impulses ;  but  it  is  not  in  the  name  of  those 
Dwers  you  soorii  and  have  turned  from,  it  is  in  my  own,  that 
ask  7011  to  restore  Walburga  and  her  children  to  me. 
hink,  Bemhard— I  have  been  your  falthfhl  wife  for  years — 
iring  all  that  thne  I  have  never  asked  a  favour,  great  or 
lall,  at  your  hands — this  is  the  first— do  not  refuse  me !" 
id  again  she  fell  at  his  feet  with  upraised  eyes  and  hands. 
Again  he  looked  down  on  her  hi  triumph. 


**  Do  you  own  yourself  my  wife  still?*' 

"  To  my  death,"  answered  lutta. 

"  Would  you  return  to  me?" 

"  Bernhard,  I  ask  a  life  at  your*  hands,  dearer  to  me  far 
than  my  own— and  you  trifle.  Do  not  break  my  heart.  Do 
not  murder  my  innocent  friend." 

"  lutta,  the  sanctified,  at  the  feet  of  the  executioner  of 
Munster ! ' '  exclaimed  Knipperdolling.  ' '  Well,  there  are  ways 
and  means  of  breaking  pride  in  woman,  though  I,  at  ooe  time» 
well-nigh  thought  there  were  none." 

"  Well,  Bemhard,  here  I  am  at  your  feet,  until  you  grant 
me  my  first,  my  only  boon." 

"  She  dies!"  exclaimed  Knipperdolling,  bursting  into  a 
sudden  fit  of  rage.  "  Nothing,  I  tell  you,  shall  save  her — 
not  if  you  oflbred  me  a  world  in  exchange  for  that  paltry 
life!"  I  hated  her  even  worse  than  him,  and  he  has  escaped 
my  vengeance.  Thehr  brats  shall  be  made  to  forget  their 
very  name— they  shall  never  claim  theur  inheritance !  Go  to* 
lutta— one  does  not  offend  a  Knipperdolling  with  impunity, 
even  thongh  he  be  but  a  town-counoil-man;  and,  now,  what 
would  yon  more?" 

"  That  you  kill  me  too,"  said  lutta,  slowly  rising  firom 
the  ground.  "  My  trinkets  were  with  hers,  secreted  at  the 
same  time,  and  for  the  same  purpose.  If  there  be  guilt  in 
it,  we  are  equally  guilty;  and,  in  justice,  you  must  punish 
both.  I  shall  go  to  your  Prophet-King,  as  you  call  him,  and 
teU  him  so  myself." 

"  I  have  no  mind  to  be  obliged  to  strike  off  your  head," 
said  her  husband,  his  whole  countenance  undeigoing  a  sud- 
den change.  "I  forbid  you  to  go.  I  will  not  give  them 
that  handle  against  me.  If  you,  who  boast  of  it  so  much, 
be  a  Christian,  you  will  not  put  us— put  eitf— in  such  an  ex- 
tremity. Do  you  think  I  did  not  recognise  your  trinkets^ 
part  of  which  I  myself  bestowed  on  you?  or  do  you  thinkp 
when  Gertrude  remembered  your  having  examined,  with  this 
Lady  Walburga,  a  hollow  place  under  the  bench  on  which 
you  sat  together,  and  having  heard  you  agree  that  it  was  a 
convenient  pUoe  for  secreting  a  box — do  you  think  she  did 
not  remember,  also,  that  you  were  the  most  interested  and 
eager?  But  I  would  not  allow  your  name  to  pass  her  ItpS. 
She  obeyed,  and  so  shall  you.  You  wouM  not  make  me 
worse  or  wilder  than  I  am  already;  for  I  declare  to  you, 
should  John  of  Leyden  publicly  demand  your  life,  I  should* 
nay,  I  mutt  take  it ;"  and  his  look  again  assumed  an  unna- 
tural fierceness. 

"  This  may  not  be,*'  said  lutta,  shuddering.  "  We  have 
knelt  at  the  same  altar,  and  our  hands  have  been  joined.  I 
will  spare  you  that  last  orune ;  but,  Bemhard,  pause  before 
it  be  too  late.  The  innocent  blood  you  are  about  to  shed 
will  cry  vengeance  against  you." 

*'  Tush!  it  is  loo  late  now  to  pause;  and  as  to  innocent 
blood,  more  has  been  shed  than  would  bring  down  the  vault 
of  heaven  to  crush  me^  if  all  you  believe  were  true." 

"  We  part  this  time,  I  trust,  never  to  meet  again,"  said 
lutta,  foldhig  her  cloak  more  tightly  about  her.  **  1  could 
not  look  on  you  after-»-but  I  shall  pray  to  the  Utst  that  a 
ray  of  light  may  fell  on  your  path.' ' 

*  Farawell !"  said  the  headsman;  "  in  this  world  and  the 
next  too!"  he  added,  with  a  hollow  wild  huigh,  whioh  rang 
hi  lutta's  ears  long  after  she  had  reached  the  street. 

(Toba  cantimtedj 
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From  Sliakcspere's  days  to  our  own,  criticism  seems 
to  have  mistaken  the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth.  She 
is  supposed  to  be  a  mere  iBcud,  untaraeably  savage,  who 
plays  the  part  of  tempter  to  her  husband;  or  rather 
sways  his  will  like  an  irresistible  fury,  to  gratify  some 
mysterious  passion,  too  hideous  to  be  confounded  with 
ordinary  cruelty.  Tliat,  with  the  play  before  them, 
persons  should  be  able  to  arrive  at  such  a  conclusion, 
appears  to  me  not  a  little  strange.  Everything  in  the 
poet's  imparalleled  creation  makes  against  it.  I  admit 
at  once  that  she  is  wicked ;  that  in  the  worst  crime  of 
which  human  nature  can  be  guilty — the  crime  of  break- 
ing into  the  sanctuary  of  life — she  has  participated. 
But  a  deliberate  examination  of  all  her  acts  and  words, 
motives,  sentiments,  and  feelings,  will,  I  think,  compel 
us  to  reverse  our  judgment^  and  re-admit  her  into  the 
circle  of  the  human  family. 

With  the  progress  and  action  of  the  great  drama  in 
which  Lady  Macbeth  plays  her  part,  everybody  is  fami- 
liar. Almost  from  the  cradle  we  have  conversed  and 
sympathised  with  Banquo,  experienced  pity  and  horror 
at  the  fate  of  Duncan,  and  hovered  over  the  deep  gulfs 
of  remorse  and  fear  which  yawned  beneath  the  Tliane  of 
Glammis  and  the  partner  of  his  blood-stained  throne. 
Yet,  to  render  our  speculations  intelligible,  we  must 
glanoe  over  the  principal  circumstances  which  form  the 
ground-work  of  the  tragedy. 

Scotland,  a  prey  to  foreign  invasion  and  civil  broils, 
presents,  when  Macbeth  first  comes  before  us,  the  start- 
ling picture  of  a  country  overlaid  ^vith  superstition  and 
barbarism,  illuminated  dimly  in  parts  by  intellectual 
light ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  gloomy,  frowning,  and  every 
way  calculated  to  inspire  terror.  An  aged  king  sits 
upon  the  throne,  prevented  by  years  from  conforming  to 
the  practice  of  the  times,  by  tdking  the  field  in  person ; 
and  his  sons  being  too  youthful  and  inexperienced  to  fill 
his  place,  he  is  compelled  to  entrust  the  command  of  his 
armies  to  fierce  and  ambitious  kinsmen,  as  likely  to  feel 
contempt  for  his  weakness,  as  jealousy  of  each  other's 
reputation  and  advancement.  We  behold  them,  flushed 
with  victory,  returning,  at  the  head  of  their  clans,  over 
»  desolate  heath,'  towards  the  Court.  With  what 
thoughts  their  minds  were  pregnant  may  be  conjectured 
from  the  effect  of  their  interview  with  the  weird  sisters, 
which  suggests  at  once  the  easy  transition  from  victory 
to  a  throne,  and  begets,  in  one  at  least,  supreme  in- 
difference respecting  the  path  by  which  it  was  to  be 
mounted. 

There  is,  perhaps,  in  this  age  too  little  faith,  for  it  to 
Appreciate  fully  Shakespere's  supernatural  agencies.  No- 
thing limits  so  much  as  scepticism  the  resources  of 
art,  or  the  enjoyment  which  its  creations  supply.  We 
must  consent,  however,  to  contemplate  the  witches  from 
Shakespere*8  point  of  view,  if  we  would  taste  all  the 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  this  play,  and  behold  in  them 
unearthly  intelligences  gifted  with  prophetic  powers,  but 
inclined,  by  the  laws  of  their  nature,  to  incite  to  the 
perpetration  of  evil.  Still,  it  would  be  unpliilosophical 
to  mfer  that  the  original  idea  of  his  crime  came  to  Mac- 


beth from  without.  He,  doubtless,  brooglit  the  germ 
along  with  him  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  intiaa- 
tion  of  the  weird  sisters  did  no  more  than  impn^ate 
and  quicken  it.  Then,  however,  it  was  that  hebecaaie 
fully  conscious  of  his  own  flagitious  design,  and  began 
to  look  it  steadily  in  the  face.  He  compired  his  mth 
and  energy,  hb  prowess  in  the  field,  his  hardihood  (« 
the  march,  his  influence  over  chiefs  and  dans,  dcriTcd 
not  &om  inert  tradition,  but  from  personal  qualities, 
with  the  helpless  decrepitude  of  the  reigning  king; 
and  easily  persuaded  himself  that  any  course  vould  be 
defensible,  by  which  he  could  transfer  the  sceptre  to  bis 
own  vigorous  hands,  and  thus  strike  terror  mto  the  m- 
mies  of  Scotland,  who  now  despised  the  unchiTalrous 
inactivity  of  Duncan.  He  suddenly  remembered,  uxs 
that  he  had  a  young  wife  in  the  Castle  of  InTemess, 
upon  whose  fair  brow  the  golden  round  of  sovereigUT 
would  sit  gracefully.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  coold 
escape  from  the  bustle  of  public  rejoicings,  he  disclosed 
to  her  adroitly,  in  a  letter,  his  ambitious  hopes  and  pros- 
pects, dwelling  more  especially  on  the  parfial  fulfikett 
of  the  weird  sisters'  prophecy,  and  artfully  exciting  he: 
thirst  of  power,  that  it  might  react  afterwards  upon  hb 
own. 

Litroduccd  thus,  by  report  as  it  were,  to  this  mar- 
vellous character,  we  almost  immediately  experience  the 
fascination  of  her  genius.  Kever  did  poet  dispby  greatrr 
art  than  Shakespdte  m  the  delineation  of  LadjMKbfui 
and  her  husband.  All  her  evil  qualities  blaze  forth  auil 
burst  open  at  once,  after  which  the  baleful  fire  b\iits 
more  and  more  fisdntly  and  dindy  as  it  retreats  from  us, 
until  it  is  at  length  extinguished  in  space;  whoeas  Mac- 
beth's  wickedness,  weak  and  vacillating  at  first,  dikoo 
and  strengthens  as  it  proceeds,  consuming  and  bcaii^: 
down  everything  before  it,  till  the  moment  of  t&e  ^ 
catastrophe. 

It  would  be  a  strange  delight  that  a  man  should  itsem 
for  himself,  were  he  to  defer  the  readUng  or  seeing  'j* 
**  Macbeth"  till  his  mind  had  acquired  its  maturilT.  li<- 
would  then,  perhaps,  be  qualified  to  relish  the  higin^^ 
pleasme  that  mere  human  literature  has  to  bestow;  /•:. 
assuredly,  there  is  nothing  in  ancient  or  in  modem  tix -^ 
which  stands  superior,  as  a  work  of  art,  to  this.  V 
constitutes  the  apex  of  Shakespere's  writings,  and  is  '** 
Christendom  what  the  Olympian  Zeus  was  to  the  Pa^'^ 
world — the  most  glorious  embodiment  of  the  princi^^  u 
art,  to  enjoy  which,  for  the  time  at  least,  is  to  be  h^pp;- 
But  we  too  often  mar  the  effect  which  this  drama  .' 
calculated  to  produce  by  premature  study,  or  being  w 
early  present  at  its  scenic  representation.  But  our  i£ 
patience  is  pardonable.  It  is  natural  to  thirst  far  tial 
which  is  most  excellent ;  and  they  who  have  been  o^ 
made  alive  to  the  enchantment  of  poetry,  can  scv^-l 
be  expected  to  postpone  indefinitely  the  beholding  d  r^ 
most  glorious  visions. 

What  "  Macbeth"  is  to  the  rest  of  Shakespere's  ^'i' 
ings,and  Shakespere  himself  to  other  dramatlepoet^  I^.^ 
Macbeth  is  to  the  play  in  which  she  appears;  fh»i  -S 
she  is  the  crowning  beauty  and  exceUenoe  rf  ttc  fiaf^* 
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work  of  art  in  the  world.    Macbeth,  we  will  suppose, 
has  already  set  out  for  Inverness  Oastle,  and,  knowing 
that  the  Xing,  with  all  his  principal  courtiers,  is  at  his 
hcch,  rides  as  fast  as  his  horse  will  carry  him,  not 
simply  to  make  preparation  for  a  monarch's  welcome, 
but  to  consult  with  the  fair  recluse,  his  wife,  on  the 
"bloody  business"  which  he  himself  had  already  planned. 
Wliile  yet  some  dbtance  from  the  castle,  he  finds  irre- 
sistible weariness  oyertakes  him,  and  therefore  sends 
forward  a  messenger,  who,  being  poor,  has  no  right  to 
consult  his  aching  limbs,  but  must  on  at  the  bidding  of 
his  superior,  whether  able  to  outlive  the  fatigue  or  not. 
When  news  of  the  approaching  royal  visit  is  brought 
by  this  swift  messenger  to  the  castle.  Lady  Macbeth, 
who  had  been  brooding  over  the  dream  of  sovereignty, 
is  so  startled  at  the  announcement,  that  she  calls  the 
attendant  who  informs  her  of  it  mad.     She  is  shocked 
by  Lis  abrupt  entrance  and  message,  as  though  the 
dreadful  thoughts  which  she  herself  could  behold  in  all 
their  naked  deformity,  were  likewise  visible  to  him.     It 
is  oniy,  however,  the  upper  currents  of  her  sympathies, 
running  on  a  level  with  the  throne,  that  are  chilled 
and  poUnted :  those  lower  ones  through  which  the  lof- 
tiest natures  feel  their  kindred  to  common  clay,  were 
still  as  warm  as  ever.    Against  all  pity  for  the  good  old 
Scottish  king,  who  tottered  between  her  husband  and 
the  sceptre,  her  breast  was  as  hard  as  steel.     But  she 
could  emerge  from  her  schemes  of  greatness  to  think  of 
the  humblest  of  her  servants'  comfort. 

''EnUrgnJUendaHi, 

"  A/iem, — ^The  king  comes  here  tonight. 

**  Lady  M.  Thoa*rt  mad  to  say  it. 

U  not  thy  master  with  himP  who,  were*t  bo, 
Woald  have  informed  for  preparation. 

**Attem, — So  please  yon,  it  is  true ;  oar  thane  is  coming : 
(he  of  my  fellows  had  the  speed  of  him ; 
Who,  ahnost  dead  for  breath,  had  scarcely  more 
Than  would  make  up  his  message. 

**  Zafy  Jf,  Give  him  tending ; 

He  brings  great  news.** 

Now,  the  moment  Doncan  arrives  at  Livemess,  the 
fates,  who  have  hitherto  stood  dimly  in  the  back-ground, 
come  prominently  forward,  and  are  beheld,  though  in- 
risible  to  him,  swiftly  weaving  the  web  of  his  destiny. 
By  the  hands  of  his  assassins  he  is  led  into  the  banquet- 
ng-hall ;  the  gleam  of  daggers  mingles  with  their  smiles; 
:he  beautiful  ruby  lips  which,  in  conformity  with  cus- 
om,  he  appears  to  have  pressed  on  entering  the  castle, 
rere  ere  midnight  to  pronounce  his  doom.  Shakespere's 
magiaation  makes  no  figure  at  a  feast.  He  appears  to 
ssemble  his  guests  to  an  entertainment  of  the  Barme- 
idc,  where  imaginary  dishes  rest  on  unreal  tables.  The 
lental  exigencies  of  his  nature  absorb  the  physical, 
ehemcnt  passion  has  little  appetite,  and  when  a  soul 

to  be  violently  unsphered,  and  sent  before  its  time 
to  the  nntravdiled  wastes  of  eternity,  he  experiences 
ttle  inclination  to  descant  on  the  excellencies  of  sack 

vemson  pasty.  Long  before  the  deed  is  done,  the 
oom  of  murder  fiUs  the  Castle  of  Inverness.  We  smell 
ancan's  blood  through  a  whole  act,  and  shudder  at 
e  dagger  -w^hich  haunts  our  fancy  as  palpably  as  it 
es  that  of  Macbeth.  Fam  would  we  put  the  confid- 
^  old  man  upon  his  guard.  The  noise  of  the  revelry 
ends  us.  If  he  cannot  be  saved,  the  desire  still  pre- 
its  itself,  that  he  should  be  warned  for  preparation, 
1  not  thrust  unconsciously  out  of  the  world  with  all 

imperfections  on  his  head. 

'OU  XT.— HO.  CTIiTTry. 


In  dramatic  poetry  there  is  no  scene  superior  in  gran- 
deur or  depth  of  interest  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  of  the 
first  act  of  this  play.  Leaving  the  King  with  his  wife 
in  the  banqueting  room,  the  Thane  of  Glammis,  disqui- 
eted by  the  conscio)isness  of  his  own  projects,  comes 
forth  to  think  alone  in  an  empty  room  in  the  castle. 
The  murder^  which  is  as  yet  but  phantasy,  seems  to  bo 
pressed  upon  his  soul  by  destiny.  He  wrestles,  as  it 
were,  with  his  own  intentions,  desires,  and  fears — iA 
beckoned  forward  by  ambition,  and  held  back  by  some 
remnant  of  moral  sense.  He  sophisticates  with  Ins  own 
understanding,  sees  the  pathways  to  heaven  and  hell 
dbtinctly  traced  out  before  his  mind*s  eye,  the  one  com- 
paratively obscure,  but  unsullied  by  crime,  the  other 
strewed  with  sceptres  and  diadems,  but  intermingled 
with  blood.  Clouds  of  perplexity  fall  upon  him.  He 
longs  to  stop  the  motion  of  the  heart  which  he  has  left 
securely  beating  at  his  hospitable  board,  but  apprehends 
the  rebound  of  the  instrument  which  he  means  to  wield 
in  the  process.  'While  in  this  state  of  vacillation,  hia 
wife  approaches  him  like  one  of  the  Erinnyes,  and  by  a 
mixture  of  love,  scorn,  and  invincible  mental  power, 
totally  eradicates  his  scruples,  strips  him  of  pity  and 
remorse,  and  soars  before  his  imagination  like  a  fiery 
Nemesis  commissioned  to  bring  fate  to  mortals.  The 
matchless  art  of  this  scene  is  indescribably  absorbing. 
Throughout  every  line  of  Lady  Macbeth's  speeches,  we 
feel  that  she  is  a  woman,  that  her  eloquence  lies  in  her 
sex,  that  the  influence  she  exercises  is  based  on  innu- 
merable acts  of  love  and  tenderness  previously  per- 
formed, by  which  she  has  thoroughly  fascinated  her 
husband,  and  made  him  bend  to  her,  as  with  the  autho- 
rity of  a  superior  nature.  Tor  evil  or  for  good,  his  soul* 
we  see,  is  in  her  hands,  and  experience  the  greatest 
terror  at  beholding  her  Imk  herself  with  the  infernal 
powers  to  urge  him  towards  his  doom  and  perdition. 

'* Macbeth, — If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  'twero  well 
It  were  done  qniclcly:  If  the  assassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch, 
With  its  surcease,  success;  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here. 
Here  only  on  this  bank  and  shoal  of  time — 
We  'd  jump  the  life  to  oome. — ^But,  in  these  cases. 
We  still  have  judgment  here;  that  we  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  the  inventor:  This  eren-handed  justice 
Commendf  the  ingredients  of  our  poison*d  chaliee 
To  oar  own  lips.     He  's  here  in  double  trust; 
First,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  hia  subject, 
Strong  both  against  the  deed;  then,  as  his  host, 
Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door, 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself.    Besides,  this  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  facolties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  olear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off: 
And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-bom  babe. 
Striding  the  blast,  or  Heaven's  cherubim,  horsed 
Upon  the  sightless  coursers  of  the  air, 
Shall  blow  ^e  horrid  deed  in  every  eye. 
That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind. — I  have  no  spur 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  o*erleaps  itself. 
And  fiftUs  on  the  other  side. 

Enter  Ladt  Macbzth. 
How  now,  what  newsP 

**Lady  M. — ^He  hath  almost  suppM:  Why  have  you  left  the 

chamber? 
"  Maebeth.—^dXYi  ho  askM  for  me  P 
"  Lady  M,  Know  you  not,  he  has  P 

**  Macbeth, — We  will  proceed  no  farther  in  this  buainess : 

3P 
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He  hath  hononi'd  me  of  late ;  and  I  have  honght 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people, 
Winch  should  be  worn  now  in  the  newest  gloss, 
Not  east  aside  so  soon. 

"  Laijf  M,  Was  the  hope  drnnk 

Wherein  yon  drest yourself P  hath  it  slept  since? 
And  wakes  it  now,  to  look  so  green  and  pale 
At  what  it  did  so  freely  P     Prom  this  time, 
S&ch  I  account  thy  lore.     Art  thou  afraid 
To  be  the  same  in  thine  own  act  and  valo'ur 
As  thon  art  in  desire  P     Wouldst  thou  have  that 
Which  thou  esteem'st  the  ornament  of  life. 
And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem ; 
Letting  I  dare  not,  wait  upon  I  would, 
like  the  poor  cat  i*  the  adage  P 

«  Macbeth.  Pr'ythee,  peace : 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man ; 
Who  dares  do  more,  is  none. 

"  Lady  M.  What  beast  was  't  then. 

That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me  P" 

Addison  prefaces  his  description  of  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverly  with  the  remark,  that  as  soon  as  we  experience 
an  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  an  indiyiduaJ,  we  desire  to 
know  something  about  his  person,  inquire  whether  he 
was  tall  or  short,  fair  or  swarthy,  young  or  old,  rich  or 
poor.  It  is  the  same  thing  with  a  remarkable  charac- 
ter in  a  play,  when  the  poet  has  not  been  conmiu 
nicative  on  such  matters.  They  who  have  seen  Lady 
Macbeth  on  the  stage,  imagine,  of  course,  they  have 
seen  the  Lady  Macbeth  of  Shakespere.  But  have 
theyP  Let  them  look  carefully  into  the  tragedy,  and 
they  will  find  that  the  poet  has  told  them  next  to  no- 
thing on  the  point  in  question.  It  is  the  imagination 
of  the  actress  that  has  interpreted  the  idea  of  the  poet. 
Mrs.  Siddons,  swayed  by  a  popular  conception,  repre- 
sented Lady  Macbeth  as  a  dsurk  woman,  with  black  hair 
and  eyes,  and  past,  I  believe,  the  flower  of  her  youth. 
This  idea  has  become  traditional  on  the  stage,*  so  that 
even  Miss  YandenhofiP,  notwithstanding  the  independent 
character  of  her  genius,  and  her  careful  study  of  Shake- 
spere, in  acting  adopts  it. 

Before  we  proceed  to  witness  those  scenes  of  the  tra- 
gedy, the  effect  of  which  may  be  to  wrap  our  heroine  in 
preternatural  gloom,  and  present  her  like  a  fury  to  our 
imagination,  let  us  look  a  little  into  the  probabilities  of 
the  case.  Is  there  any  necessary  connection  between 
a  dark  complexion  and  crime?  Does  it  appear  from  the 
history  of  our  race  that  moral  guilt  envelopes  itself  in 
physical  ugliness?  Is  it  proved  by  experience  that  wo- 
men, in  the  greatest  bloom  of  their  beauty,  when  sur- 
rounded, like  a  halo,  by  the  purple  light  of  youth;  when 
the  heart  and  the  passions  have  the  freshest  gloss  upon 
them;  when  the  feelings  of  tenderness  and  voluptuous- 
ness should  predominate  over  all  others — does  it  appear, 
I  say,  that  under  these  circumstances,  women  are  too 
gentle  to  be  criminal?  and  must  we,  before  we  can  be- 
lieve them  capable  of  portentous  wickedness,  suppose 
time  to  have  hardened  their  hearts  while  it  blasted  their 
loveliness? 

I  represent  Lady  Macbeth  to  myself  as  a  beautiful 
fair  woman,  about  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
with  large  dark-blue  eyes,  an  extremely  lofty  forehead, 
and  a  profusion  of  auburn  or  chesnut  hair.  Of  course, 
when  the  poet  himself  has  purposely,  as  it  would  seem, 
left  us  in  doubt,  all  we  can  do  is  to  substitute  for  cer- 
tainty conjecture.     Absorbed  by  the  mental  qualities  of 


♦  Miss  O'Neil  may  be  said  to  have  formed  one  exception,  since 
she  performed  Lady  Macbeth  in  her  own  biown  hair. 


his  own  creation,  Shakespere  did  not  in  this  case,  as  in 
most  others,  dwell  rapturously  on  the  bodily  presence  of 
his  heroine.  He  treats  her  as  an  incarnate  intelligence, 
wearing,  indeed,  a  woman's  form,  but  depending  not  on 
female  blandishments  and  beauty  for  its  empire.  In- 
vested with  the  most  consimmiat^  mental  accomplisli- 
mcnts — with  eloquence,  with  metaphysical  subtlety,  with 
impassioned  logic,  above  all  things,  with  an  indomitable 
force  of  will — ^she  comes  forward  to  reign  over  all  around 
her  like  a  queen. 

But  are  we,  nevertheless,  to  believe  that  Shakespere, 
while  bestowing  on  her  all  this  intellectualbcautr,  thought 
she  might  dispense  with  the  inferior  beauties  of  fom 
and  youth?  In  my  opinion,  the  personal  bvclme^s  of 
Lady  Macbeth  is  felt  throughout  the  play.  That  she 
was,  at  any  rate,  a  young  woman,  with  a  child  at  the 
breast  at  the  very  period  of  the  murder,  seems  probable 
from  her  own  language.     She  says — 

"  Come  to  my  woman's  breasts. 
And  take  my  milk  for  gall,  yon  murdering  ministers, 
Wherever  in  yonr  sightless  substances 
Yon  wait  on  natare*a  mischief!" 

an  idea  which  could  only  suggest  itself  to  a  woman  then 
giving  suck.  Again,  from  a  speech  of  Macbeth,  we 
may  infer  that  she  had  had  few  children,  but  might  rea- 
sonably expect  many,  because  he  tells  her — 

"  Bring  forth  male  children  only.** 
Besides,  *tis  by  the  love  with  which  she  has  inspired  her 
husband  that  she  wields  his  passions  and  precipitate 
him  towards  his  destiny.  A  Syren-like  spell  hreathes 
through  all  her  language.  She  seems  conscious  thsi 
she  has  but  to  be  seen  to  command.  People  fancy  hei 
a  sort  of  Scandinavian  Hera — the  companion,  not  of 
Zeus,  but  of  the  grim  tyrant  of  Hades,  her  fitting  con- 
sort. But  nothing  of  all  this.  She  is  a  Scottish  lady- 
proud,  ambitious,  thirsting  fiercely  for  sway — but  in  \k 
heyday  of  prolific  youth,  who  covertly  makes  allusion  to 
the  power  of  her  own  charms  and  the  supreme  value  of 
her  preference.  Having  exhausted  all  other  argumeaij 
to  urge  Macbeth  to  regicide,  she  falls  back,  as  her  bt 
resource,  on  this— that  if  he  faltered  in  his  purpose,  sLc 
would  cast  him  contemptuously  from  her  heart: — 

*<  Lady  M,  Was  the  hope  drunk 

Wherein  yon  dressed  yourself?  hath  it  slept  since? 
And  wakes  it  now  to  look  so  green  and  pak 
At  wliat  it  did  so  freely?     From  this  time^ 
Stu^  I  aeeoutU  ihy  lotfe" 

In  this,  moreover,  as  in  most  other  things,  Shakespeff 
was  true  to  nature;  for,  from  the  testimony  of  histocr, 
it  appears  that  nearly  all  women  who  have  been  guilty  fi 
great  crimes — ^the  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers,  Beatiw 
Cenci,  Johanna  of  Naples — have  done  so  in  the  firiesi 
noon  of  youth,  of  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  discorerth^' 
cause.     Women  are  then  more  under  the  influence 
of  the  passions  which  blind  the  reason,  not  yet  endufd 
with  strength  to  resist  them.     They  feel  much  and  n*- 
fleet  little;  seldom  can  they  persuade  themselves  to  1  -i 
forward  to  the  end  of  Kfe.    They  act  as  if  thev  v'-^ 
immortal.     From  the  moment  they  emerge  fmm  r-^ 
hood  up  to  a  certain  point  of  1  imc,  which  varies,  i<e^ 
in  each  individual,  the  passions  acquire  frcsb  ^trt: . 
so  as  sometimes  to  predominate  conipkt*  It 
reason.     Afterwards,  every  ycjir  :;ives  addi+ 
to  the  intellect,  and  diminishes  tlitj  iorc^  ui  " 
perament,  so  that  she  who  was  the  slave  of  fedj«i  ^  * 
given  period,  in  a  short  time  beoomes  ^wajred  hf  Ihmei^ 
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and  obedient  to  tlio  impulse  of  enlightened  motives. 
Ambition,  however,  rules  longer  than  any  other  passion, 
though  it  soon  tlirows  off  from  its  eyes  the  scales  of 
youth,  and  learns  how  to  pursue  its  course  with  clear- 
sightedness; in  other  words,  to  avoid  the  allurements 
of  crime. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place  to  allude  here  to  the 
ordinary  statistics  of  guilt;  but  among  female  offenders, 
the  proportion  of  those  under  thirty  years  of  age  to  those 
above  is  as  five  to  one.     It  happens,  too,  somewhat 
curiously,  that  among  the  women  who  have  infringed 
most  daringly  the  laws  of  ethics,  the  most  remarkable 
have  been  fair,  with  auburn  hair  and  bright  blue  eyes. 
Tliis  was  the  case  with  Beatrice  Cenci,  whose  golden 
hair,  carefully  described  by  the  author  of  her  lift,  kin- 
dled the  fancy  and  defied  the  art  of  Guido  Keni.      The 
face  of  this  same  Beatrice  may  assist  us  in  our  specula- 
tions upon  Lady  Macbeth.    It  is  soft  and  gentle,  slightly 
bnguishing,  because  taken  after  she  had  suffered  much 
pain;  but  the  features  are  all  beautifully  moulded,  and 
an  inexpressible  tenderness  and  harmony  breathe  over 
ibem,  capable,  as  we  should  conjecture,  in  life,  of  in- 
spiring a  serene  and  almost  seraphic  love.     Yet  the 
scion  of  the  house  of  Cenci  had  embrued  her  hands  in 
the  blood  of  her  father — that  is,  had  been  guilty  of  almost 
the  worst  conceivable  crime.* 

BrinviUiers,  again,  who  consummated  her  guilt  with 
parricide,  and  had,  besides,  perpetrated  so  many  murders 
that  she  appeared  to  have  lived  only  for  the  destruction 
of  others,  looked,  after  all,  so  tranquil  and  fascinating 
in  her  loveliness,  that  even  the  clearest  evidence  of  her 
^t  could  scarcely  suffice  to  establish  belief  in  it.  Her 
:egular  features,  her  fair  and  soft  complexion,  her  golden 
resses,  the  clear  deep  blue  of  her  eyes,  and  the  remark- 
ble  expression  of  tranquillity  wluch  pervaded  the  whole, 
rresLstibly  suggested  the  idea  of  innocence.  Compared 
nth  her,  nevertheless.  Lady  Macbeth  was  an  angel,  for 
he  could  not,  to  gain  a  kingdom,  kill  a  stranger  who 
wjced  like  her  father  in  liis  sleep. 
That  Shakespcre  liimself  entertained  generally  on  this 
ibject  the  same  opinion  with  me  is  quite  clear,  since 
)  observes  "  there  is  no  art  to  find  the  mind's  con- 
ruction  in  tlie  face;"  and,  from  the  whole  behaviour 
Duncan,  it  is  evident  that  he  had  been  cliarmcd  and 
^iuated  by  the  seemingly  open  and  loving  looks  of 
i  "  fair  and  noble  hostess."  Uad  she  appeared  the 
lifter  scowling  devil,  sometimes  presented  to  us  on 
*  stage,  he  would  have  shrunk  from  her  as  from  a 
pent.  But,  on  the  contrary,  she  so  wins  upon  his 
illdcnce  by  her  cheery  and  welcome  countenance,  that 
kisses,  and  afterwards  presents  her  with  a  diamond, 
^tiow  his  unusual  satisfaction. 
This  power  of  mastering  the  internal  emotions  of  the 
d  may,  I  g^ant,  create  in  us  a  more  startling  idea  of 
ly  Macbeth's  wickedness.  But,  'tis  her  personal 
ity  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  prove.  Lord  Ches- 
cld,  the  Liycurgus  of  compliments,  cautions  his  son 
unt  praising  an  ugly  woman  for  her  beauty,  for  she 
know,  he  says,  it  is  a  falsehood,  and  will  almost  in- 
iblj  interpret  it  into  an  insult.  Old  Duncan  would 
anticipated  Lord  Chesterfield  on  this  point,  and 
careful  not    to  apply  the  expression  of  fair  and 


iiriy  here  rcnuirk  that  Shelly,  in  the  tmgedy  which  he  has 
11  on  tJiis  subject,  imitates,  I  might  almost  say  copies,  whole 
:e5  £rom  Macbeth. 


noble  hostess  to  a  thin,  swarthy,  grimfuiy,  calculated  to 
freeze  the  very  heart  of  him  by  her  aspect.  Lady 
Macbeth  herself  is  careful  to  let  us  know  that  she  was 
mistress  of  what  Tacitus  calls  the  jvssus  vulitu,  or  dis- 
ciplined countenance,  which  assiuncs  wliatcver  meaning 
its  owner  pleases;  for  she  bids  her  husband  to  seem  the 
innocent  flower,  but  be  the  ser])eQt  under  it:  and,  if  she 
had  not  exhibited  a  perfect  mastery  of  the  art  she  re* 
commended,  he  was  just  in  the  humour  to  retort  upon 
her,  and  bid  her  practise  the  precept  she  inculcated. 
But,  amidst  the  most  mysterious  and  agitating  scenes, 
when  supernatural  agencies  were  at  work  around  her, 
when  murder  seemed  to  stand  sentinel  at  every  door  in 
the  pahice;  when  fear,  remorse, -terror,  and  all  other 
hellish  passions  agitated  her  husband's  frame  like  an 
earthquake,  communicating  a  ghastly  pallor  to  his  vbage, 
almost  shaking  reason  from  his  seat,  she  never  for  one 
moment  solFered  the  anguish  within  to  blanch  the  ruby 
on  her  cheek,  but  preserved  through  all  changes  and 
chances  that  fatal  beauty  which  enabled  her  to  exercise 
a  sort  of  supernatural  fascination  on  Macbeth,  and  on 
all  others,  apparently,  whom  she  desired  to  bend  to  her 
purposes. 

By  attributing  to  her  this  uncommon  degree  of  self- 
command,  Shakespcre  would  create  in  us  the  idea  that 
she  was  bom  to  conmiand  others ;  for  the  empire  of  the 
wiU  is  first  exercised  over  the  faculties  most  under  its 
own  control,  and  then,  by  an  easy  transition,  extends  its 
sway  to  the  faculties  of  others  next  in  order  enciidiug 
it.  Nothing  moves  the  imagination  like  power  and  fame. 
In  its  eyes  all  happiness  centres  in  them.  To  correct 
this  cardinal  error  is  one  of  Shakespere's  chief  aims  in 
this  tragedy,  which  would  teach  no  worthy  lesson,  did 
it  not  trace,  step  by  step,  the  process  by  which  great 
and  noble  natures  are  gradually  corrupted  by  the  passion 
for  supreme  authority.  No  thought  occurs  more  fre- 
quently in  his  works  than  this.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  on 
liis  death-bed,  compresses  the  whole  doctrine  into  a  few 
words: — 

'*  CromwcU,  I  charge  thee,  throw  away  amhition ; 
By  this  sin  fell  the  angels :  how  can  man  then. 
The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  hy*t?" 

To  exhibit  individuals  originally  evil  and  perverse, 
plunging  into  wickedness,  is  only  to  show  that  all  crea- 
tures act  according  to  their  instincts.  But  this  was  not, 
and  could  not  be,  Shakespere's  design  in  MacbetL  What 
he  aims  at  proving  is  this,  that  minds  naturally  full  of 
excellent  inclinations,  and  calculated,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  to  pass  with  respect  and  honour  through 
life,  may  be  as  tainted  with  the  poison  of  ill-regulated 
ambition  as  to  degenerate  and  faU  away  into  the  last 
degree  of  depravity.  The  first  speech  which  Lady  Mao- 
beth  addresses  to  her  husband  on  his  return  to  the  castlo, 
shows  her  to  be  under  the  powerful  influenoe  of  a  feel- 
ing not  uncommon  in  women ;  I  mean,  a  passionate  ad- 
miration  of  fame  and  greatness.  As  an  obscure  indivi- 
dual, she  might  have  liked  Macbeth  well  enough,  but 
as  the  Thane  of  Glammis  and  Cawdor,  and  still  more  as 
the  future  king  of  Scotland,  she  idolises  him.  Many 
women  merge  all  ideas  of  the  man  in  his  celebrity.  What 
they  love  is  not  the  character,  but  the  glory,  and  they 
will  indulge  their  passion,  though,  like  Sewell,  they 
should  be  consumed  by  it ;  and  indeed,  that  legendary 
person  was  only  a  type  of  thb  chiss  of  her  sex,  the  ear- 
nest and  devout  worshippers  of  renown,  who,  to  live  in 
the  minds  and  memories  of  men  when  they  have  become 
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mere  names,  will  brave  every  amount  of  suffering,  and 
sorrow,  and  obloquy,  and  guilt.  The  bare  idea  of  being 
overshadowed  by  the  golden  round  of  sovereignty  trans- 
ports Lady  Macbeth  beyond  herself.  AH  the  dear  re- 
lations of  life  dissolve  in  this  Aery  menstruum.  Her 
imagination  connects  indissolubly  witli  supreme  power 
tlie  id(;a  of  supreme  happiness.  The  crown,  she  thinks, 
will  bring  to  all  her  future  days  and  nights  inexpressible 
felicity  and  contentment.  This  notion  alone  would 
transform  a  young  and  delicate  mother  into  a  female 
demon,  incapable,  during  the  access  of  her  ambition,  of 
sympathy  or  pity.  Like  the  ancient  tyrant  of  Pherse, 
she  might  with  truth  have  said,  that  she  was  drunk 
with  the  desire  of  greatness.  Nor  is  tliis  so  uncommon 
a  state  of  mind  as  we  might  at  first  suppose.  There  is 
something  Gircean  in  the  bare  conception  of  power, 
which  its  worshippers  suppose  to  contain  everything 
within  itself,  not  merely  the  force  necessary  to  sway 
the  minds  and  feelings  of  others,  but  to  mould  the  will 
and  conscience  of  its  possessor,  to  dose  up  the  sources 
of  remorse,  to  arrest  the  stream  of  pity,  and  to  send  its 
fortunate  minion  blindfold,  unconscious,  and  unscared, 
through  the  dark  portab  of  eternity.  But  for  some 
such  theory  as  this,  there  would  be  no  comprehending 
the  history  of  imperial  guilt.  Still  less  should  we  be 
able  to  enter  into  the  idiosyncrasy  of  a  woman  like 
Lady  Macbeth,  who  loved  nothing  but  celebrity;  not 
that  which  springs  from  good  deeds,  but  which  is  con- 
ferred by  the  exercise  of  authority,  by  standing  on  the 
necks  of  millions,  and  crushing  them  into  a  recognition 
of  superiority.  This  theory  unlocks  to  us  the  secret  of 
the  fair  mistress  of  Inverness  Castle,  who  clings  round 
the  Thane  of  Cawdor  on  his  return  from  the  wars,  and 
by  the  exercise  of  her  mischievous  eloquence,  urgels  him 
to  persevere  in  his  resolution  to  attain  regal  splendour, 
at  the  expense  of  all  other  things  here  and  hereafter. 
Macbeth  seems  to  have  understood  his  wife,  and  to  have 
known  in  what  light  she  would  receive  the  prediction  of 
the  weird  sisters,  as  we  conjecture  from  his  letter,  which 
is  addressed  to  her  ruling  passion,  and  artfully  contrived 
to  scorch  into  ripeness  ^  the  seeds  of  evil  in  her  cha- 
racter. 

.  Many  persons,  in  contrasting  the  husband  and  vrife, 
attribute  to  Macbeth  superior  humanity,  while  they 
heap  upon  the  lady  all  kinds  of  hard  epithets ;  but  does 
Shi^espere's  picture  justify  this  ?  To  my  mind  he  seems 
to  have  distinctly  intended  that  we  should  arrive  at  a 
different  conclusion.  Li  his  scheme  of  things,  both  are 
equally  wicked,  but  Macbeth,  through  some  inherent 
weakness  of  temper,  is  haunted  by  casual  accesses  of 
remorse,  while  his  vrife,  steady  and  consistent,  keeps  her 
mind's  eye  fixed  upon  the  mark  at  which  they  both 
aimed  without  the  slightest  faltering.  The  'mental  idio- 
syncrasies of  the  sexes  seem  to  have  been  exchanged. 
She  has  a  man's  intellect,  he  a  woman's.  He  resolves 
and  relents,  wishes  the  act  over,  is  eager  to  reap  the 
fruits  of  it,  but  shrinks  instinctively  from  its  perform- 
ance.  She,  having  once  determined,  is  deaf  to  all  after- 
considerations,  and  looks  the  crime  steadily  in  the  face, 
though  her  physical  organization  is  scarcely  equal  to  its 
achievement. 

But  how  came  she,  with  her  piercing,  intellectual  vi- 
sion, to  read  her  husband  wrong,  and  thus  to  lead  astray 
the  critics  by  her  authority  ?  When  those  we  love  are 
absent,  our  theory  of  their  character  is  often  too  much 
idealised;  our  desire  for  their  presence  quells,  and  throws 


into  the  shade  all  doubts  of  their  virtue  and  greatness. 
What  we  love  is  the  idol  of  o\ir  own  minds,  wMcli  we 
clothe  with  all  the  attributes  most  pleasing  to  our  ima- 
gination.    Thus  Lady  Macbeth,  who,  though  when  a 
particiJar  occasion  required  it,  wished  her  husband  pos- 
sessed of  a  remorseless  cruelty,  upon  the  whole,  must 
have  preferred  in  him  gentleness  and  love — fancied,  wbik 
he  was  still  away  from  her,  that  he  was  too  full  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness,  and  free  from  the  wickedness 
that  should  attend  ambition.   But  when  he  stands  bodilT 
before  her  in  the  Castle  of  Livemess,  she  begins  to  read 
his  countenance  more  truly,  and  finds  it  full  of  a  strange 
significance.     Her  skill  in  physiognomy,  however,  ena- 
bles her  to  detect  many  tokens  of  irresolution,  but,  ob- 
viously, at  the  same  time,  a  fierceness,  which  she  seeks 
to  curb — I  mean  in  the  expression,  not  the  feeling.  The 
aspect  of  villainy  was  coming  over  him,  and  she  fears 
that  the  hand-vmting  of  hell  would  be  too  visible,  lot 
this  reason  it  is  that  she  advises  the  putting  on  of  a 
mask,  and  bids  him  smooth  his  features  into  welcome 
and  hospitality.     She  could  detect  the  murderous  from 
lurking  upon  his  brow,  and  fearing  that  others  might  be 
equally  quick-sighted,  bids  him  put  on  tbe  innocent  souk 
of  the  flower,  and  to  conceal  the  venomous  serpent  that 
lurks  under  it.     I  have  heard  it  objected  to  this  cha- 
racter, that  it  is  unnatural,  because  Lady  Macbeth  had 
not  mixed  much  with  the  world,  whereas  her  husband 
had  lived  habitually  amid  the  throng  and  press  of  men. 
But  solitude  is  seldom  the  nurse  of  humanity.  Straogtr 
means  enemy  in  more  dialects  than  that  of  Bome.   Tl» 
secluded  individual,  who  converses  vrith  shadows  ani 
feeds  upon  the  banquet  of  thought,  who  views  theworM 
at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  able  to  catch  the  features 
of  individuals,  seldom  loves  those  who  live  beyond  tk 
pale  of  his  knowledge.     Li  his  inmost  theory  thej  ar^ 
scarcely  realities.       If  mixing  ^ith  mankind  hardes^^ 
the  bad,  it  softens  the  good ;  while  solitude  almost  al- 
ways supplies  a  deleterious  aliment  to  the  mind,  wbk: 
cankers,  corrodes,  and  vitiates  it — ^brings  out  its  fiere^ 
ness  like  chaining  up  a  dog,  and  renders  it  apt  to  9;^ 
mankind  on  the  first  opportunity.     Lady  MacbeiX  re- 
tired in  her  castle,  has  been  dreaming  of  soveTeigB*}. 
until  she  has  learned  to  look  on  all  individuals  exten:i 
to  her  family  as  mere  logical  entities,  withwhid  J 
would  be  lawful  to  deal  summarily.      The  life  vi-^ 
mingled  not  with  her  own  life  appeared  to  her  natti* 
of  indifference.     Traces  of  similar  notions  are  often  h- 
cemable  in  very  harmless  persons  in  society.    l«^^' 
scions  of  what  seeds  are  in  them,  they  f earlesslj  lift -• 
veil  from  their  minds,  and  discover  to  the  practised  r-* 
abysses  of  guilt,  into  which  one  cannot  loot  vixlr  v. 
shuddering.      Lady  Macbeth  was  possibly  a  dreas^- 
tiU  she  received  her  husband's  letter,  which  kindled  2^ 
woman's  blood  iuto  a  fiery  fluid,  that  scorched  r- 
withered  all  her  better  feelings  in  a  moment.    Itw-s- 
be  wrong  to  regard  her  as  an  habitual  fiend.    lu  ^'^ 
nary  circumstances  she  might  have  been  a  gentle  no^ 
hour,  a  faithful  friend,  impassioned  and  eanxst^  V: 
quite  harmless,  withal.     It  was  the  thought  of  ro -^'^ 
dom  that  set  all  her  pernicious  qualities  ia  a  bo:' 
Macbeth  is  a  more  ordinary  viUaiiu      She  is  re&^.^  *- 
share  the  guilt  of  a  single  great  crime,  in  order  u  '* 
quire  supremacy  over  the  whole  Scottish  natka;^* 
having  achieved  that  great  object,  she  docs  not  dc^  • 
persist  in  evil.     Macbeth,  under  the  iq^iiIk  of  the  «'^ 
gar,  dynastic  feelbg,  b  troubled  by  thewtnawusprei:'-' 
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to  Banquo's  issue.  Lzuly  Macbeth  consents  to  drain  the 
poisoned  chalice  of  power  with  him,  but  is  less  haunted 
with  posthumous  considerations.  Her  strong  mind  could 
invest  with  ^lory  that  brief  space  which  is  rounded  with 
a  sleep,  people  it  with  exciting  dreams,  and  derive  hap- 
piness from  the  actuality.  Macbeth  required,  to  fill  up 
the  measure  of  his  satisfaction,  some  fantastical  linking 
of  his  line  with  futurity,  and  is  made  wretclied  by  anxiety 
about  the  fate  of  unbegotten  kings.  His  lady  is  infi- 
nitely the  nobler  spirit. 

With,  the  insight  we  have  thus  obtained  into  Lady 
Macbeth*s  character  and  personal  appearance,  we  return 
to  the  progress  of  that  part  of  the  tragedy  in  which  she 
chiefly  figures.     It  is  a  not  uncommon  belief,  that  vio- 
lent disturbance  in  the  moral  world  is  naturally  accom- 
panied hj  a  trouble  of  the  elements.     Li  the  mythes  of 
HeUas,  the  god  of  day  refuses  to  look  upon  the  horrid 
banquet  of  Thiestes ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  that  act 
of  cannibalism  was  committed,  nature  canopied  the  world 
in  clouds,  that  physical  gloom  might  accompany  the  per- 
petration of  so  dire  and  dark  a  deed.  CJonformably  with 
this  notion,  Shakespcre,  on  the  night  of  the  regal  murder, 
enFelopes  Macbeth's' castle  with  darkness  and  tempest. 
The  imprisoned  winds  howl  and  rave  among  the  guilty 
turrets.     The  owl  hoots,  and  the  cricket  cries  in  the 
chimney.      Everythitig  sympathises,  with  an  imperfect 
consciousness,  in  the  unearthly  tragedy  then  going  on. 
Hail  opens  upon  the  scene,  and  sheds  a  sulphureous  va- 
pour through  the  air,  which,  irresistibly,  oppresses  and 
agitates  the  mind.     PoUowing  a  phantom  dagger,  the 
hesitating  and  uncertain  Thane  has  glided  tremulously 
on  his  errand  of  death  into  the  king's  chamber,  and  his 
lady  remains  alone,  with  a  countless  multitude  of  con- 
tending hopes  and  fears  preying  upon  her  heart.  Properly 
estimated^  the  longest  life  of  prosperity  would  not  make 
up  for  the  concentrated  bitterness  of  those  few  moments. 
The  agony  of  a  single  night  has  been  known  to  do  the 
work  of  years,  to  blanch  the  locks  and  convert  youth 
into  age. 

Bat  Shakespere,  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  emotions*so 
Tiolent,  affords  to  Lady  Macbeth  the  aid  of  artificial  ex- 
citement. She  bewilders  her  brain  with  the  fumes  of 
wine,  and  would — with  deference  to  the  delicacy  of  our 
age  be  it  spoken — have  been  more  than  half-drunk,  but 
for  the  poignant  nature  of  the  feelings,  which  drinking 
could  not  altogether  subdue.  This  may  be  inconsistent 
with  the  prevailing  theory  of  poetical  heroism,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  natural.  Most  perpetrators  of  great  crimes 
still  their  nerves  before  the  action  with  some  kind  of 
>piate,  that  produces  a  temporary  paralysb  of  the  con- 
tcience,  daring  which  the  offender  is  ready  to  brave  the 
hunders  of  heaven.  Lady  Macbeth  telb  us  herself  she 
las  had  recourse  to  this  vulgar  expedient : — 

"  That  which  hath  made  them  drank  hath  made  me  bold ; 
rbat  hath  quenchM  them  hath  given  me  fire. — Hark! — Peace  I 
hnras  the  owl  that  shriek'd ;  the  fatal  bellman 
Thick  gives  the  atem*st  good-night.    He  is  about  it. 
he  doors  are  open ;  and  the  surfeited  grooms 
to  mock  their  charge  with  snores :  I  have  drugg*d  their  possets, 
hat  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them, 
Tiethcr  they  live,  or  die. 

"  Macbeth — fmtkiHj. -^Who's  there P— what,  hoi 
"  £ady  JT. — ^AJack  I  I  am  afraid  they  have  awaked, 
ad  *ii8  not  done.    The  attempt,  and  not  the  deed, 
>ii/oands  na. — Hark ! — I  laid  their  daggers  ready, 
3  could  not  xniss  them. — Had  he  not  resembled 
y  (ather  as  he  slept,  I  had  done*t. — My  husband !" 

This  aolUn^y  a«6ma  to  be  misiudeiatogcl  b;  the  com- 


mentators, for  want  of  attending  to  the  economy  of  it. 
She  obviously  represents  herself  as  having  been  engaged 
in  drinking  with  the  grooms  of  the  bedchamber;  because 
she  says,  "  that  which  hath  made  them  drunk  hath  made 
me  bold."  8he  was,  in  fact,  so  far  excited,  that  the  ex- 
citement would  have  been  intoxication  under  any  other 
circumstances.  In  this  part  of  the  speech  she  makes  no 
allusion  to  the  posset,  which  people  then  took  on  going 
to  bed,  because  she  had  drugged  that  of  the  chamber- 
lains, and,  of  course,  not  her  own;  and,  therefore,  could 
by  no  means  say  that  the  very  thing  which  had  made 
them  drunk  had  made  her  bold.  Nor  cau  she  be  sus- 
pected of  paltering  with  the  sense  of  her  words,  because 
we  are  supposed  to  be  overhearing  her  thoughts,  in 
which  there  was  no  concealment,  and  could  be  none. 
We  are  to  imagine  the  gentlemen  to  have  drunk  hard, 
and  to  have  finished  off  with  a  rich  posset,  which  their 
kind  hostess  took  care  to  drug.  Her  drinking  in  this 
way  shows  that  she  felt  the  need  of  artificial  excitement 
to  cheer  up  her  spirits,  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  the  case  with  Macbeth.  He  went  soberly  to  work, 
and  was,  therefore,  more  sensible  to  the  stings  of  con- 
science after  he  had  committed  the  murder. 

While  Lady  Macbeth  soliloquises,  the  murder  is  going 
on.  We  seem  to  be  standing  with  her  in  one  of  the 
old  tapestried  apartments  in  Inverness  Castle,  while  her 
husband  in  a  chamber  hard  by  is  cutting  the  throat  of 
their  royal  guest.  Our  fancy,  divided  in  its  attention, 
acquires  something  like  the  power  of  ubiquity,  or  at  least 
seems  to  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time.  While 
listening  to  the  words  of  the  lady,  it  has  followed  the 
sanguinary  Thane  of  Glammis  stealing  on  tiptoe  into  the 
king's  room,  ghastly  and  trembling,  as  he  takes  the  dag- 
gers from  the  gentlcmen*s  pillows,  in  order  to  use  them 
on  their  master.  We  feel  that  the  act  is  going  on,  while 
Lady  Macbeth,  excited  and  agitated,  listens  in  breath- 
less suspense,  lest  the  mere  attempt  should  bring  upon 
them  by  its  failure  the  worst  consequences  of  the  ac- 
complished crime.  The  owl  hooting  above  in  the  turret 
impresses  on  her  mind  a  sense  of  darkness,  though  she 
takes  no  notice  of  the  wild  wind  that  went  howling 
around  the  castle,  and  as  we  afterwards  learn  committed 
sundry  ravages.  To  prove  her  thorough  approbation  of 
the  deed  her  husband  was  then  engaged  in  doing,  she  dis- 
closes her  determinatiou  to  have  done  it  herself,  not  put- 
ting much  faith  in  his  firm  resolution,  had  not  the  old  man 
resembled  her  father  in  his  sleep,  which  suggests  the  idea 
of  her  being  a  young  woman,  and  of  her  having  a  father 
living.  It  may  seem  strange  that  she  should  notice  the 
cricket  and  the  owl  at  such  a  moment,  but  it  has  always 
been  observed  that  the  inarticulate  sounds  which  form, 
as  it  were,  the  voice  of  the  nighty  carry  a  deep  meaning 
to  the  minds  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  evil  Nature 
seems  to  emerge  from  her  universality,  and  to  clothe 
herself  in  individual  acts,  to  arrest  the  hand  of  the 
malefactor. 

But  nothing  arrests  Macbeth.  The  murder  he  un- 
dertakes he  accomplishes.  His  guest,  his  kinsman,  his 
king,  he  has  slaughtered,  and  we  behold  him,  the  bloody 
witness  on  his  hands,  stagger  into  the  room  where  his 
wife  awaits  him.  It  must  not,  in  reading  the  following 
dialogue,  be  forgotten  that  Lady  Macbeth  is  under  the 
stupifying  influence  of  wine,  wluch  supports  her  courage 
above  its  natural  pitch: — 

"JSW/w  Macbeth. 

**  MacMh,-^!  've  done  the  deed:-^Pidst  A(m  sot  tor  a  noiie? 
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*^hid^  Jf. — ^I  hetrd  the  owl  scream,  and  the  crickets  ciy. 
Bid  yoa  not  speak  P 

"^Maehdh.  WhenP 

"LadyM,  Now. 

''MaeMi.  As  I  descended  P 

"Xflbyif.-.Ay. 

**Mac6eik.        Hark  I 
Who  lies  i'  the  second  chamber  P 

''loifyM.  Bonalbain. 

"  Macbeth, — ^This  is  a  sorry  sight.         (Looking  on  his  hands.) 

^Lady  M, — ^A  foolish  thought,  to  say  a  sorry  sight. 

'*  Maeheth, — ^There^s  one  did  laogh  in  his  sleep,  and  one  cried, 
Murder! 
That  they  did  wake  each  other ;  I  stood  and  heard  them : 
Bat  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  addressed  them 
Again  to  sleep. 

"  Lady  M, — There  are  two  lodged  together. 

**  Macbeth, — One  cried,  Qod  bless  «#/  and  Amen^  the  other, 
Aa  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman*s  hands. 
Tdstening  their  fear,  I  could  not  say.  Amen, 
When  they  did  say,  God  bless  vs. 

**  Lady  M.  Consider  it  not  so  deeply. 

"Macbeth. — ^Bnt  wherefore  could  I  not  pronounce.  Amen? 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  Amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat. 

**  Lady  M,  These  deeds  must  not  be  thought 

After  these  ways,  or  it  will  make  us  mad. 

*'  Macbeth, — ^Methought,  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  Seep  no  more! 
Macbeth  doth  mnrder  sleep,  the  innocent  sleep: 
Sleep,  that  huts  tip  the  raeeWd  Ueaee  ofcare^ 
The  death  of  each  da^sUfe,  sore  labour's  bath, 
Bakn  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature* s  second  course,    ' 
Chief  nowisher  in  lifisfeaet, — 

*<  Lady  M.  What  do  yon  meanP 

**  Macbeth, — Still  it  cried,  Sleep  no  more!  to  all  the  house 
Olammis  hath  murder' d  sleep ;  and  therefore  Cawdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more,  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more! 

"  Latfy  if.— Who  was  it  that  thus  cried  P    Why,  worthy  thane. 
Yon  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  tliink 
So  brainsickly  of  things. — Go,  get  some  water. 
And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand. 
Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the  place  P 
They  must  lie  there:  Go,  cany  them ;  and  smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

<*  Macbeth.  TVL  go  no  more : 

I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done ; 
Look  on  *t  again,  I  dare  not. 

**  Lady  M,  Infirm  of  purpose  I 

Give  me  the  daggers :  'tis  the  eye  of  childhood. 
That  fean  a  painted  devil.    If  he  do  bleed, 
m  gild  the  faces  if  the  grooms  withal, 
For  it  must  seem  their  guilt.'* 

We  require  the  aid  of  a  plastic  and  powerful  imagi- 
nation, to  place  ourselves  in  the  situation  of  Lady  Mac- 
beth after  the  murder.  She  had  for  the  occasion 
screwed  up  her  courage  to  the  sticking-place;  but  then 
came  the  reaction,  the  relaxing  of  the  fibres,  quivering 
with  the  consciousness  of  gmlt.  The  reluctance  to 
emerge  out  of  congenial  dsu'kncss  into  the  chill  dull 
light  of  day,  the  apprehension  of  discovery,  the  dread 
necessity  of  regarding  all  around  her  henceforward  as 
enemies.  Crime  is  a  sort  of  terminal  figure  with  two 
faces,  of  which  the  one  turned  towards  you  in  the  ap- 
proach is  full  of  meretricious  smiles  and  fascination,  but 
when  you  have  taken  the  fatal  step  which  carries  you 
within  view  of  the  other  face,  you  behold  its  every 
muscle  distorted  by  misery  and  despair,  and  encircled 
by  the  writhing  and  hissing  snakes  of  heU.  It  was  with 
this  hideous  aspect  that  their  deed  now  glared  upon 
Macbeth  and  his  wife,  and  they  felt  within  their  inmost 
soul  that — 

**  Nor  poppy,  nor  mandragora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  East, 
Could  medidne  them  again  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  they  knew  yMteniight.'* 


But  there  is  an  elasticity  in  human  nature,  and  a 
power  of  endurance,  which  enable  it,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  to  face  the  exigencies  of  its  situation,  whatever 
those  may  be.  The  fear  of  overwhelming  evil  impend- 
ing, gave  Lady  Macbeth  the  power  to  play  through  her 
fearful  part  the  morning  after  the  murder.  It  would 
be  expected  that  on  hcmng  of  the  bloody  business  which 
had  been  that  night  transacted  in  her  castle,  she  should 
dispky  a  woman's  weakness,  and  therefore  on  its  being 
told  her,  her  nervous  sensibility  appears  to  receive  a 
grievous  blow,  and  she  skilfully  shams  fainting.  Shak- 
spere  says  she  faints,  but  that  it  is  only  in  appearance, 
and  agreeably  to  a  plan  formed  between  her  and  her 
husband,  seems  clear  from  the  circumstances.  Had  her 
fainting  been  real^  Macbeth  for  many  reasons  would 
have  been  the  first  to  attend  to  her,  because  in  the  con- 
fusion of  sense  attendant  on  her  return  to  consciousness 
she  might  have  uttered  words  calculated  to  betray  their 
guilt,  as  she  does  afterwards  while  walking  in  her  sleep 
before  the  doctor  and  her  lady  m  waiting.  Again,  aa 
after  his  peculiar  fashion,  if  he  really  loved  her,  mere 
animal  instinct  would  have  impelled  him  to  her  side,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  natural  fcelmg  of  sympathy.  But  he 
knows  she  is  acting,  and  therefore  suffers  her  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  others,  without  paying  any  particular  atUn- 
tion  to  the  affair,  that  in  the  eyes  of  those  around  him 
he  may  appear  to  be  so  completely  smitten  with  the 
king's  tragical  death,  as  to  be  altogether  incapable  of 
thought  or  reflection. 

After  this.  Lady  .Macbeth  gradually  recedes  from  the 
eyes  of  the  spectator,  and  the  play,  as  every  one  must 
feel,  descends  to  a  lower  level.  She  is,  in  fact,  the  in- 
forming soul  of  the  tragedy,  and  where  her  presence  ia 
neither  seen  nor  felt,  the  poetry  loses  much  of  its  gran- 
deur and  vitality.  The  scenes  at  Macduff's  castle,  with 
Malcolm  in  England,  and  even  with  the  Witches,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  this.  Why  Shakspere,  in  the 
latter  parts  of  the  tragedy,  should  not  have  made  more 
use  of  Lady  Macbeth,  is  not  perhaps  susceptible  of  ci- 
phmation;  but  that  the  character  was  not  worn-out,  that 
it  might  have  continued  much  longer  to  blaze  in  lurid 
brightness  beside  that  of  the  tyrant,  no  one,  I  think, 
can  doubt. 

However,  the  moral  of  the  tragedy  is  complete  as  it 
is,  though  as  a  help  to  our  imagination  we  might  h&Tt 
wished  to  be  admitted  more  freely  into  the  unhapp; 
queen's  confidence.  All  we  are  permitted  to  know  i>, 
that  she  underwent  at  intervals,  if  not  perpetually,  tU 
lash  of  the  furies,  that  she  shunned  society,  more  e^pl^ 
cially  that  of  her  own  sex,  though,  as  would  from  v^aLT 
circumstances  appear,  she  is  not  repaid  for  these  sacri- 
fices by  the  entire  confidence  of  her  husband. 

This  we  gather  from  what  takes  place  in  reference  :.» 
the  murder  of  Banquo,  her  connection  with  whidi  i* 
exceedingly  peculiar.  She  does  not  know  the  whok 
scope  of  her  husband's  mtention,  but  she  evidently  5t* 
pects  his  crime,  and  seems  not  to  be  unwilHnghe  :^bx^i 
hit  the  mark.  Shakspere  probably  experieiccd  sct^ 
difficulty  in  co-ordinating  those  two  evil  characters,  ai-i 
seems  occasionally  to  have  been  at  a  loss  to  which  J 
them  he  should  attribute  the  greater  wickedness.  B.- 
are  perpetually  meditating  on  crime,  musing  back  & 
their  memories  to  its  commission,  or  antidpttkxng  it  h 
fancy.  Macbeth  is  the  incarnate  principle  of  aeifi&hxiess, 
though  affection  for  his  wife  appeara  Bometmics  to  pl«? 
lover  his  ragged  oountenaiu^  like  U^itoiiig  Ofva  ^>^ 
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rock,  rendering  it  bright,  bat  at  tbe  same  time  revealing 
its  native  deformity.  Egotism  never  before  clothed 
itself  in  so  fearful  a  form.  To  enable  him  to  perform 
in  peace  the  humblest  functions  of  life,  his  passions 
vould  dissolve  the  whole  fabric  of  nature,  and  introduce 
irreiuediable  coufosion  into  time  and  eternity.  This  he 
expresses  boldly — *'  But  let  both  worlds  disjoint  and  ail 
things  suffer,  ere  we  will  eat  our  meat  in  fear."  Fur- 
ther than  tliis  the  pestilence  of  selfishness  could  not 
spread  its  infection.  Lady  Macbeth  is  here  begmning 
to  lose  her  influence.  She  does  not  share  all  her  hus- 
band's thoughts.  When  moody,  he  retires  from  her, 
finding  possibly  that  her  beauty  brought  him  no  com- 
fort. There  existed  a  consciousness  between  them 
vhich  acted  like  the  contrary  of  attraction.  They 
read  the  record  of  their  guilt  in  each  other*s  faces. 

The  kst  scene  but  one  in  which  Lady  Macbeth  ap- 
pears to  us  in  person  is  at  the  banquet,  where  she  is 
surrounded  by  lords  and  thanes,  but  has  no  fenude  com- 
panion or  attendant.     Are  we  from  this  to  understand 
that  she  scorned  the  society  of  women — ^that  ambition 
had  80  far  unsexed  her  that  she  had  no  relish  for  any- 
thing  bat  politics  and  intrigues  of  state?    Nowhere, 
however,  does  she  show  to  greater  advantage  than  at 
this  banquet.     She  beholds  her  husband  disturbed  by 
sapematural  agencies;  but  her  spirit  never  quails  for 
an  instant.     Nothing  daunts  her.      When  l^e  whole 
court  ia  disturbed  by  the  king's  vagaries — ^when  suspi- 
cion and  fear  look  through  every  man's  eyes — ^when  she 
hears  Macbeth  holding  discourse  with  an  invisible  sub- 
stance— she  preserves  the  unshaken  serenity  of  her 
mind,  and  the  ruby  on  her  cheek  is  never  blanched  for 
an  instant.     She  exhibits  the  nephs  ultra  of  self-posses- 
sion— ^the  proud  dignity  which  springs  not  from  place, 
or  birth,  or  station,  but  from  the  individual  character. 
She  was  bom  to  rule,  became  superior  to  all  around  her; 
though  crime  had  cast  a  blot  on  her  'scutcheon.    When 
the  guests  retire,  we  expect  to  hear  her  chide  Macbeth, 
but  pity  for  liis  infirmities  subdues  her  anger,  and  she 
only  bids  him   go  sleep  and  forget  it.     I  may  here 
remark  that,  with  all  Shakspere's  genius,  he  fails  to 
impart  life  to  the  courtiers  of  Macbeth,  who  in  this 
scene  appear  like  so  many  automatons.     The  king  and 
his  wife  fill  the  scene,  as  it  were,  and  throw  every  one 
who  approaclies  them  into  shadow.     The  effect  might 
have  been  more  powerful  had  the  reality  of  a  banquet 
been  presented  to  our  minds.     Before  the  murder  and 
the  spectre  oome  m  to  scare  away  festivity,  the  guests 
seem  almoAt  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech,  and  do 
not  eveu  whisper  aside  to  each  other.     Some  critics 
may  defend  this,  or  even  discover  perfection  in  it,  but  to 
me  it  appears  a  defect. 

Our  imagination  is  now  left  to  conjecture  how  it  was 
with  Lady  Macbeth,  what  she  thought,  what  she  suf- 
fered, wliat  she  feared  in  time  and  in  eternity,  before 
her  mind  became  completely  unhinged  under  the  dread 
visitation  of  insanity.  We  behold  her  no  more  on  the 
stage  as  a  woman ;  for  when  she  appears  in  her  night- 
clothes,  washing  the  imaginary  stains  of  blood  from  her 
lands,  or  bearing  the  taper  wliich  her  senses  needed 
lot,  she  is  little  better  than  a  corpse  endued  with  the 
Kjwer  of  utterance. 

"  Boeior. — I  have  two  night*  watched  with  yon,  but  can  per- 
eivc  no  truth  ia  your  report.    When  was  it  she  last  walked? 

"  Getdletcowtan- — Since  his  imyesty  went  into  the  field,  I  haye 
^n  her  rise  from  her  bed,  throw  her  night-gown  upon  her,  unlock 


her  closet,  take  forth  paper,  fold  it,  write  npon  it,  read  it,  and 
afterwards  seal  it,  and  again  return  to  bed ;  yet  all  this  whQe  in  a 
most  fast  sleep. 

"  Doctor. — A.  great  pertarl^tion  in  nature  I  to  receive  at  onco 
the  benefit  of  sleep,  and  do  the  effects  of  watching. — ^In  this  slam- 
brous  agitation,  besides  her  walking,  and  other  actual  performances, 
what,  at  any  time,  have  you  heard  her  say  ? 

"  GetUletPoman. — That,  sir,  which  I  will  not  report  after  her. 

"  Dodor. — You  may,  to  me ;  and  His  most  fit  you  should. 

**  Qeuilewonum. — ^Neither  to  you,  nor  any  one ;  having  no  wit* 
ness  to  confirm  my  speech. 

«  Enter  Laj)Y  Macbeth,  with  a  taper, 
Lo  yon,  here  she  comes !    This  is  her  veiy  guise;  and,  npon  mj 
life,  fiist  asleep.    Observe  her;  stand  dose. 

**Doetor. — How  came  she  by  that  light? 

"  GenUewoman. — ^Why,  it  stood  by  her;  she  has  Ug^t  by  her 
continually;  *tisher  command. 

"  Doctor. — You  see,  her  eyes  are  open. 

"  GenUewomoM. — ^Ay,  but  their  sense  is  shut. 

^Doctor, — What  is  it  she  does  now?  Look,  how  she  rubs  her 
hands. 

"  Gentlewoman. — It  is  an  accustomed  action  with  her,  to  seem 
thus  washing  her  hands;  I  have  known  her  continue  in  this  a 
quarter  of  an  hour. 

«  Lady  if.— Yet  here  *8  a  spot. 

** Doctor. — Hark,  she  speaks:  I  will  set  down  what  oomei  from 
her,  to  satisfy  my  remembrance  the  more  strongly. 

"  Lady  M. — Out,  damned  spot!  out,  I  say!---One;  two;  why, 

then  *tis  time  to  do  *t. ^Hell  is  murky! — ^Fy,  my  lord,  fjr!  a 

soldier  and  afear'd?  What  need  we  fear  who  knows  it,  when  nona 
can  call  our  power  to  account? — Yet  who  would  have  thought  the 
old  man  to  have  had  so  much  blood  in  him. 

**  Doetw, — ^Do  you  mark  that? 

"  Ladjf  if.^-The  thane  of  Wt  had  a  wife:  Where  is  she  aowf 

^What,  will  these  hands  ne^er  be  dean? — No  more  o'  that^ 

my  lord,  no  more  o*  that ;  you  mar  all  with  this  starting. 

"  Doctor. — Go  to,  go  to ;  you  have  known  what  you  should  not, 

"  QeivHewoman. — She  has  spoke  what  she  should  not,  I  am  sure 
of  that ;  Heaven  knows  what  she  haa  known. 

''Lady  if.— pore's  the  nneU  of  blood  atill:  aUthepofamet  of 
Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand.    Oh  1  oh!  oh! 

*'  Dodor. — ^What  a  sigh  ii  there!    The  heart  is  sorely  diarged. 

**  Gentlewoman. — ^I  would  not  have  such  a  heart  in  my  bosom^ 
for  the  dignity  of  the  whole  body. 

«  Doctor. ^Yf^  wdl,  wdl-- 

«  Gentlewoman.^'lhB.y  God  it  be,  nr. 

** Dodor. — ^This  disease  is  beyond  my  practice:  Yet  I  have 
known  those  who  have  walked  in  their  sleep,  who  have  died 
holily  in  their  beds. 

**  Lady  M. — Wash  your  hands,  pot  on  your  night-gown :  look 
not  so  pale: — I  tell  you  yet  again,  Banquo  's  buried;  he  cannot 
come  out  of  his  grave. 

"Itector.— Evenso? 

"  Lady  M. — To  bed,  to  bed ;  there  *s  knocking  at  the  door.  Com^ 
come,  come,  come,  give  me  your  hand:  What 's  done,  cannot  be 
undone:  To  bed,  to  bed,  to  bed.  {ExU  Lady  M.) 

"  Doctor, — Foul  whisperings  are  abroad:  Unnatural  deeds 
Do  breed  unnatural  troubles:  Infected  minds 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets. 
More  needs  she  the  divine  than  the  physician. — 
God,  God,  forgive  us  all!    Look  after  her; 
Bcmove  from  her  the  means  of  all  annoyance. 
And  still  keep  eyes  upon  her: — So,  good  night; 
My  mind  she  has  mated,  and  amazed  my  sight; 
I  think,  but  dare  not  speak. 

**  Gentlewoman,  Good  ni^t,  good  doctor.      {Ejemt,)"^ 

This  whole  scene  is  full  of  extiaordinarj  snggestions. 
When  Macbeth,  engaged  in  preparations  for  civil  strife, 
had  ceased  to  be  constffiitly  by  her  side,  her  power  of 
self-dependence  would  3eem  to  have  broken  down  im- 
mediately. She  could  not  sleep  without  a  light  in  her 
bedroom,  and  the  overwrought  mind  put  the  body  in 
motion  even  after  the  senses  had  yielded  to  the  ordinary 
influence  of  sleep.  '  I  have  known  of  a  similar  case,  in 
which  a  lady,  who  had  contributed  to  her  husband's 
death,  could  never  sleep  without  persons  in  the  room 
with  her.    She  bad  consequently  a  relay  of  maids,  who, 
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when  her  husband  was  away,  sat  up  in  turn  at  her  bed- 
side, and  these  she  would  often  terrify  bj  waking  sud- 
denly with  sharp  screams,  and  in  convulsive  muscular 
agony.  Her  seducer,  with  whom  she  lived,  died  before 
her,  and  the  interval  between  his  death  and  her  own 
was  one  terrific  display  of  the  power  of  conscience. 

When  Macbeth  is  hemmed  round  by  enemies  in  his 
castle  of  Donsinane,  he  is  startled  by  a  cry  of  women 
from  the  inner  chambers.  He  inquires  what  it  signifies, 
and  is  told  the  queen  is  dead ;  upon  which,  with  sheeted 
umg-froid^  he  begins  to  moralise,  but  during  liis  speech 
8a£fers  it  distinctly  to  appear  that  he  considers  the  play 
of  life  over  for  him.  Hearing  a  shriek  of  women  from 
the  inner  apartments,  he  asks — 

"  Wherefore  was  that  cry  P 

*'Seyiafi, — ^The  queen,  my  lord,  ib  dead. 

**MtuAetk. — She  should  have  died  hereafter; 
There  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word. — 
To-moiTow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  his  petty  pace  firom  day  to  day. 
To  the  kst  sylUble  of  recorded  time ; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.     Out,  oat,  brief  candle ! 
Life's  but  a  walking  shadow ;  a  poor  pLiyer, 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 
Signifying  notiiing." 

Afterwards,  through  the  intervention  of  Malcohn* 
Shakespere  insinuaies  that  Lady  Macbeth  had  laid  vie 
lent  hands  on  herself,  and  was  her  own  executioner* 
Thus  this  impetuous  and  fiery  spirit,  once  so  full  of 
hope  and  ambition,  degenerates,  under  the  corroding 
influence  of  remorse,  into  a  species  of  idiocy,  and  is 
ultimately  quenched  in  suicide — an  instructive,  but  ap' 
palling  lesson ! 

Tlffoughout  this  play,  more,  perhaps,  than  in  any 
other,  not  excepting  even  **Hamlet,"  we  obtain  glimpses 
of  a  philosophy  wMch,  on  some  future  occasion,  I  may 
devebp.  AJu  idea  which  forms  one  link  in  the  chain 
occurs  in  Banquo's  speech  to  Fleance: — 

"  Awyiw.— Hold,  take  my  sword.— There's  husbandry  in  heaven, 
Their  candles  are  all  out.— Take  thee  that  too.  [Gioiug  hit  dagger, 
A  heavy  summons  lies  like  lead  upon  me. 
And  yet  I  would  not  sleep.     Merciful  powers ! 
Bestrain  mo  in  the  cursed  thoughts  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose ! — Give  me  my  sword !" 

Steevens  has  a  note  on  the  passage  which  indicates  a 
finer  perception  than  he  usually  displays,  though  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  observed  all  that  ShsJ^espere  intends  to 
express.  Banquo  says  he  is  afraid  to  sleep,  because  in 
thAt  state  he  has  to  struggle  with  these  tempters  of  the 
night,  mentioned  again  in  "  Cymbeline,"  which  prompt 
him  to  murders,  such,  perhaps,  as  that  of  Duncan  and 
Macbeth.   These  are  the  evil  spirits  that  tend  on  mortal 


thoughts,  and  are  gifted  with  the  power  to  tiy  men  sleep- 
ing or  wTiking,  though  they  succeed  only  witii  those  who 
wilfully  entertain  their  suggestions.  Milton  represents 
Satan  at  the  ear  of  Eve  pouring  disturbing  dreams  into 
her  soul,  and  Shakspere  would  seem  to  in9ini]Bte  that  the 
same  evil  intelligences  which  assumed  the  shape  of  weiid 
sisters  on  the  blasted  heath  came  invisibly  to  Banqoom 
his  sleep  to  excite  him  to  crime. 

This  leads  me  to  make,  ere  I  conclude,  snotiier  ob- 
servation.    All  readers  must  have  felt,  that  one  of  tbe 
most  peculiar  and  powerful  bharms  of  Shakespere^spoetit 
lies  in  the  communication  which  his  soul  appears  to  Ik 
carrying  on  before  us  with  the  invisible  world.    No 
other  vmter,  if  we  except,  perhaps,  Pkto,  seems  to  be 
so  completely  imbued  with  spirituality.    He  threw  np 
the  pinnacles  of  the  material  universe,  till  they  touched 
the  spiritual,  and  effected,  as  it  were,  a  minglmg  of  the 
two  worlds.     His  imagery  appears  often  to  he  hatked 
in  supernatural  light,  and  to  glitter  with  the  dev  of 
heaven.    Even  natural  agencies  assume,  at  his  bidding, 
metaphysical  qualities,  and  claim  affinity  with  celestisl 
things.     Nor  is  there  in  this  any  inconsistencj  wiUi 
what  we  find  elsewhere  in  his  vrritingSy  where  he  throws 
the  splendour  of  his  genius  over  gross  and  offensiTe 
images,  which,  in  themselves,  would  be  revolting.   In 
him  they  seem  to  be  introduced,  because  they  are  in  si- 
ture;  and  because  he  thought  it  perhaps  no  sin  to  sped 
of  anything  which  God  has  made.      He  saw  the  sun 
shine  with  impartial  rays  over  palace  and  hovel,  on  tbe 
pure  spring  and  on  the  fetid  pool,  and  contract  no  pol- 
lution by  the  process ;  and  he  endeayoured  to  make  his 
fancy  imitate  the  Titsoi,  and  range  over  the  whde  face 
of  earth  and  society,  without  succumbing  to  the  eril  in- 
fluences of  either.     No  man's  writings  make  as  so  com- 
pletely feel,  that  the  little  circle  in  which  we  move  in 
this  world,  is  encompassed  by  another,  invisible  but  not 
unfelt.     With  him,  we  occasionally  walk  out  of  reality 
into  this  sphere  of  dreams  and  visions,  spectres  and  >^ 
paritions,  and  all  that  spiritual  machinery  by  which  tbe 
thoughts  of  some  men  are  moulded,  as  it  were,  into 
greatness,  and  impressed  with  the  image  and  superscrip- 
tion of  God.    I  find,  consequently,  more  religion  m  hk 
than  in  a  thousand  homilies.    His  spirit^  every  sov  and 
then,  treads  the  empyrean,  whither  alsa  those  who  ha- 
bitually converse  with  him  must  ascend.    His  mind  vas 
as  limitless  as  the  universe.     He  knew  not  what  he  b^ 
lieved,  because  he  knew  not  what  was  possihie,  but  had 
a  faith  as  boundless  as  omnipotence.     He  felt  that,  k 
this  only,  it  is  given  to  man  to  equal  bis  Creator,  in  tbt 
he  can  believe  whatever  he  can  do.    This  divine  jm- 
ciple  accordingly  pervades  the  whole  works  ol  Siakespet^ 
who,  of  all  men,  past  or  present^  is  periii^  tbe  farthest 
from  a  sceptic. 


SONNET. 

WBIXTEir  WEIUIT  WALKING  IN  A  WOOD  AT  MIDiaOHT. 


All  hues  of  beauty  speak  unto  the  heart 
With  such  a  sweetness  in  their  voice*8  tone, 

Spell-boand  we  listen — ^nor  would  torn  nor  start, 
Lest  that  we  break  the  chain  thos  lightly  thrown 

Across  our  spirits  by  their  gentle  art. 

They  whisper  words  like  lovers  when  they  part; 

And  stars  and  flowers  have  hmguage  of  their  own. 


Thus,  as  I  wander  in  the  woods  to>iiig]i^ 
Ton  silver  doud  doth  seem  to  speak  wil&  me^ 

And  tell  me  of  its  full  and  &r  deliglit. 
To  dwell  beneath  the  moon  thus  airily; 

And  the  hush'd  winds  to  pensive  thoogfai  iavilci 
And  I  grow  careless,  fleeting  time,  of  thee; 

Amidst  the  flowers  and  leaves  with  ciyftddewbed^ 

ALnUBOSoZBOS 
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BOOK  II. 


THS     TAKING     OF     THE     BASTILLE. 


CHAPTER  X. 
JEAN. 

AuoNO  those  wbo  burst  into  the  Bastille  with  most  in- 
iease  eagerness,  and  in  whose  heart  beat  the  warmest,  and, 
perhaps,  the  most  noble  hopes  of  all  those  who  had  crushed 
the  sting  of  despotism,  was  Jean  Torticolis.  The  crick-neck 
had  never  for  one  moment  lost  memory  of  the  words  uttered 
in  bis  ear  by  the  Count.  "  She  is  in  the  Bastille,"  was 
implanted  in  bis  mind,  and  he  every  moment  repeated  them 
to  himself. 

When  the  victorious  mob,  made  up  of  the  great  and  the 
little,  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  selfish  and  the  generous, 
reached  the  inner  court,  they  found  the  Swiss  standing 
around,  headed  by  De  Launay  and  his  officers,  while  the 
Invalides  kept  back,  knowing  well  how  deep  was  the  popular 
hatred  against  them.  All  had  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
awaited  the  verdict  of  the  people. 

It  is  the  custom,  even  with  those  who  in  young  days  have 
dnmk  deepest  of  and  courted  most  popular  applause,  to  ridi- 
cule and  vilify  the  acts  and  abstinencies  of  the  people.  For 
my  part,  I  can  recollect  them,  considering  all  things,  but  as 
merciiul  and  sublime.  In  the  great  and  mighty  Revolution, 
of  which  I  am  recording  a  few  of  the  phases,  atrocities  were 
committed,  it  is  true,  but  by  whom  ?  By  the  miserable, 
half-starved,  ignorant,  and  benighted  populace  of  a  town 
made,  bj  the  vices  of  the  upper-classes,  a  moral  pest-house. 
That  the  last  dregs  and  drainings  of  a  monarchy  which  had 
distinguished  itself  by  bigotry,  licentiousness,  tyranny,  and 
every  heathen  vilUuny,  should  have  done  so  little,  is  to  me 
the  wonder. 

The  tumult  'which  ensued  was  terrible.  Some  were  for 
patting  to  instant  death  the  whole  of  the  defenders  of  the 
Bastille. 

''  Death  to  the  murderers  of  the  people  !'* 

**  Death  to  the  Bombarders  of  the  city  of  Farb !" 

**  Death  to  De  Launay  !'* 

*'Martaux  SuiMe^I*' 

Charles  Clement,  Antiboul,  MaiUard,  and  other  aisulants 

of  the  Bastille,  at  once  interposed.     Camille  Desmoulins 

stood  on  one  side,  a  stolid  frown  upon  his  face,  while  a  youth 

with  long  hair,  fiuse  chiselled  in  a  Grecian  mould,  pale,  his 

Byes  flashing,  hrow  lofty  and  stem,  muttered  bitterly  to 

himself, 

**  They  ore  oar  enemies.    So  much  the  fewer  will  remain. 

**  Yonr  name?"  said  Camille  Desmoulins,  turning  round 

rith  a  look  of  admiration. 

**  St.  Jnst,*'  said  the  youth,  who  recognised  the  orator  of 
he  Pahua  Boyol. 

*'  It  is  fialse  mercy  to  spare  these  valets  of  the  king  and 
he  Anstrions,**  said  the  Vieux  Cordelier. 
"  More  enemiefl  to  contend  with  by  and  bye,"  replied  St, 
ast. 

**  Truly  this  is  but  the  beginning,"  muttered  Camille. 
■*  Aj,  of  the  death  of  all  tyranny,  and  the  sacred  advent 
^libertjr/' 


"Of  the  Republic  !"  said  Camille,  enthusiastically. 

"  Of  the  Bepublic,"  replied  St.  Just,  coldly. 

Meanwhile  Jean  had  disappeared. 

On  entering  the  court-yard,  he  had  noticed  at  the  girdle 
of  one  of  the  Swiss  a  bunch  of  keys ;  in  an  instant  he  was 
at  his  throat,  and,  none  paying  attention,  dragged  him  un- 
resistingly out  of  sight  by  the  first  door  which  presented 
itself. 

"  Spare  my  life !"  said  the  Swiss,  piteously. 

"I  want  not  thy  life," replied  Jean,  choked  with  emotion, 
and  holding  a  pistol  to  his  head,  ''but  where  are  we?*' 

**  In  the  jailer's  room,"  replied  the  trembling  Swiss. 

Jean  turned  round  and  bolted  the  door. 

"Are  you  the  jailer?'*  asked  Jean. 

"  No ;  I  am  his  deputy." 

**  Do  you  know  the  way  to  the  cells?" 

"  To  every  one." 

"  Well,"  said  Jean,  convulsively,  his  voice  nearly  choking 
him,  "have  you  in  one  a  woman  named  Marie  Ledru?" 

"  We  have  no  names  here,"  replied  the  deputy,  looking 
at  him  with  a  scared  look,  as  if  he  thought  him  mad. 

"  No  names  ?"  shrieked  Jean,  grinding  his  teeth. 

"  What  was  her  number  ?"  asked  the  Swiss,  still  more 
akrmed. 

"  Her  number !"  cried  Jean ;  "  oh !  I  shall  go  mad  !" 

"  That  is  the  only  way  any  one  is  known  here,"  put  in 
the  other. 

"  My  God !"  sud  Jean,  "  but  have  you  any  women  pri- 
soners?" 

"  One,"  replied  the  deputy. 

"  One  f '  responded  the  poor  crick-neck,  fmntly,  his  heart 
failing  him;  "one I" 

"  But  one,"  answered  the  other. 

"  Has  she  been  here  long?" 

"  I  know  not.    We  know  nothing." 

"  Is  she  young  f 

"  I  never  saw." 

"  Take  me  to  her,"  said  Jean  Torticolis,  rousing  himself) 
"  take  me  to  her,  and  my  hopes  are  crushed  or  made  at 
once." 

"  Let  me  take  down  the  key,"  replied  the  other,  going 
to  a  shelf,  where  the  keys  were  ranged  in  order.  "  Ah ! 
this  is  No.  26.  Lucky  it  is  not  a  cell  in  the  tower,  for 
these  keys  the  governor  has  himself." 

"  Which  way  ?"  said  Jean,  impatiently,  without  noticing 
the  tumult  without,  increasing  in  force  and  violence  every 
instant. 

"  This  way,"  said  the  deputy,  movmg  inward. 

Torticolis  followed  his  guide,  who,  passing  through  the 
jailer's  room,  came  out  upon  the  landing  of  a  small  and 
narrow  staircase.  Up  this  he  began  to  ascend.  Jean  tot- 
tered, rather  than  walked,  after  him.  The  intense  and  de- 
vouring hopes  of  years  were  about  to  be  gratified,  or  perhaps 
to  be  for  ever  blasted. 

"  Take  care,"  exclaimed  the  deputy,  as  the  other  nearly 
fell  upon  him. 
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^'  Go  on!"  said  Jean,  rousing  himself. 

"  The  stair  was  narrow,  cold,  and  winding.  The  stone 
steps  were  worn  and  used  by  ages,  while  the  walls,  damp 
and  oold,  showed  that  no  warmth  or  sunshine  ever  pene- 
trated to  them.     At  the  first  landing  the  guide  halted. 

A  small  door  &ced  them,  barred  and  plated  with  iron. 
The  lock  seemed  too  rusty  for  use,  as  if  long  abandoned. 

"  In  there  ?"  whispered  Jean,  in  a  low,  thrilling  whisper. 

The  guide  nodded  assent. 

The  poor  crick-neck  took  the  key  out  of  his  companion's 
hand,  took  from  him  also  the  light  which  he  bore,  and  then 
bade  him  go. 

«  But  shall  I  wait  without  ?" 

"  (xo !"  repeated  the  other,  hoarsely. 

The  Swiss  turned,  and  escaped  as  rapidly  as  he  could 
down  the  steps. 

Jean  placed  the  key  in  the  bolt  and  turned  it.  The  door 
gBLje  way.  This  done,  by  an  almost  superhuman  effort  he 
conquered  his  emotion,  and  entering,  looked  around  him. 

It  was  a  small,  gloomy  room.  At  one  end  was  a  rude 
truckle  bed.  By  this  was  a  table  and  a  chair,  and  on  the 
chair  sat  a  woman,  her  back  turned  to  the  door.  She  moved 
not,  nor  gave  any  signs  of  life.  Jean  placed  the  lamp  and 
pistol  on  a  stone  bench,  and  once  more  looked  around.  On 
the  table  was  a  jug  of  water,  a  bit  of  bread,  and  a  rind  of 
cheese,  which  had  been  bitten  off  for  want  of  a  knife.  The 
walls  were  bare  stones,  covered,  however,  with  charcoal 
drawings,  found  in  the  cells  of  all  prisoners.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  was  the  prison  of  a  woman:  rude  imitations  of 
flowers  predominated.  Various  names  were  written,  some 
of  old  date,  some  fresh. 

The  crick-neck  could  scarcely  read,  but  his  eye  wandered 
anxiously  among  these. 

«PAtJL.'* 

Such  was  the  word  which  everywhere  covered  the  damp 
and  cold  stone. 

The  poor  man  staggered  forward. 

"Marie!**  he  cried. 

**  I  am  No.  26,"  said  the  woman,  without  turning ;  **  why 
insult  me  with  a  name  I  had  nigh  forgotten  ?" 

«  Marie!"  repeated  the  crick-neck. 

The  woman  replied  not,  but  turned  sharply  round. 

"Paul !  Paul !"  she  shrieked,  "  are  you  come  at  last?" 

And  the  unfortunate,  but  now  wildly  happy  couple,  fell 
senseless  in  each  other's  arms. 

"  Is  it  you,  my  love  ?"  said  the  poor  man,  gazing  on  her 
pale  and  haggard  face,  still  pretty,  however:  "is  it  theef 

He  waited  for  no  answer,  but  kissed  hands,  face,  eyes, 
forehead,  lips,  holding  her  back  to  gaze  on  her,  drawing 
her  to  him,  and  all  to  be  sure  it  was  really  her,  and  that  he 
was  the  victim  of  no  delusion  of  his  senses. 

"Hush,  Paul,"  whispered  the  woman,  trembling,  and 
looking  to  the  door ;  "  they  will  hear  yon  and  drive  you 
away.     Not  yet!  not  yet!" 

And  she  clung  to  him  convulsively. 

"  Never!"  cried  Paul  Ledru,  for  he  feared  not  to  be  called 
10  now  ;  "  never !"  You  are  free  my  love!  free  to  follow 
me.  Come!  come!  let  us  away  from  this  infernal  cell.  It 
chills  me,  it  is  so  cold." 

"  I  don't  feel  it,  Paul,"  she  said;  « I  am  used  to  it." 

"Come  away!"  he  repeated. 

"  But,  Paul,  I  cannot  walk,  my  life,  my  love!"  said  she, 
gazing  at  the  man,  whose  deformity  she  never  noticed, 
with  inexpressible  affection ;  "  but  is  this  no  viflion,  as  I 
have  had  twenty  ttmw  before?'* 


"  No  vision,  Marie,"  he  answered,  raising  his  wife  in  his 
arms ;  "  but  God's  reward  for  our  patience  and  long  cof- 
fering." 

"  But  I  am  heavy,"  she  said. 

"  As  light  as  my  heart,"  he  answered ;  "  but  iUt,  I 
must  give  you  the  light." 

With  these  words  he  deposited  her  on  the  bencli,  give 
her  the  light,  put  the  pistol  in  his  bosom,  and,  his  wife  o&cc 
more  in  his  arms,  went  out  and  began  to  descend  the  sUin. 

"  But  you  totter  under  me,  enfant!**  she  said,  genilj. 

"  'Tis  with  emotion,  Marie ;  hold  me  tight  round  the 
neck  and  fear  not." 

In  a  few  minutes  more  Paul  Ledru,  whom  we  shall  caQ 
no  more  Jean  Torticolis,  had  reached  the  jailer's  cell  with 
his  precious  burden. 

"  A  prisoner !  a  prisoner !"  he  cried  to  the  crowd  without, 
for  fear  of  hindrance. 

"  A  victim  of  accursed  tyranny !"  shouted  several  voicei; 
"  bring  her  out." 

Paul  moved  into  the  open  air,  amid  the  uproarioos  anl 
tremendous  crowd.  As  ho  did  so,  his  burthen  heoune 
doubly  heavy  in  his  arms.  She  had  fiunted  at  the  sight 
which  she  could  not  understand,  of  an  armed  and  fanm 
mob  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Bastille. 

"Help!  help!"  cried  Paul,  in  the  utmost  terror. 

Several  rushed  forward,  bat  two  men  soooeeded  m  poihiDg 
aside  the  rest. 

It  was  Charles  Clement  and  Antiboul. 

"  Give  her  to  me,  man,"  said  Charles,  taking  her  from 
her  trembling  husband,  and  bearing  her  to  a  foontun  thai 
poured  its  water  into  a  basin  in  the  court-yard. 

"Thy  wifef  asked  Gracchus,  slapping  him  on  the 
shoulder  kindly. 

"  My  wife,  my  Marie  I"  replied  Paul ;  "  but  oh,  how  wok, 
how  worn !" 

"  What  odds  man !  Liberty  and  good  vr  irill  soon  re- 
store her." 

Paul  made  no  reply,  but  hurried  beside  Charles  CkoMDi, 
Vho  was  bathing  her  face  with  oold  water,  while  a  crowd  of 
carious  spectators,  silent  and  anxioos— the  same  mm 
whilome  so  bitter  and  so  fierce— «tood  around. 

"  More  air,  Umnerre  /"  cried  Gracchns.  "  Go,  my  friedd^ 
there  are  more  prisoners  to  free." 

And  away  at  this  intimation  hurried  the  crowd. 

"Oh,  Paul !"  said  the  wife,  reviving,  "these  horrid  mes:" 

"  Are  our  friends  and  thy  deliverers,"  replied  Ptt\ 
proudly.    "  The  people  of  Paris  have  taken  the  BastiJk" 

She  made  no  reply.  It  was  too  incomprebensible.  Sb 
did  not  understand  it. 

"  And  now,"  said  Clement^  ''get  her  ost  of  here  s« 
quickly  as  possible.  Once  free,  take  her  to  our  hoiDe,  when 
await  us.  Stay — ^hurry  rather  to  the  Roe  Dominique,  ao*^ 
bear  news  of  us." 

"  In  half  an  hour  we  will  go  ourselves,"  repCed  Gracdcs 
Antiboul. 

"  True !  hurry  home,  then,  and  remain  near  thy  wi£f." 

Paul  thanked  his  master  by  an  eloqneat  look,  aod  csa 
more,  bearing  his  wife  in  his  arms,  harried  out  «/  th. 
Bastille. 

The  task  was  one  of  no  small  difficnlty ;  for  thoogh  tb 
old  fortress  was  almost  as  full  as  it  coald  hold,  crowds  ^'^ 
continued  to  press  in,  eager  to  catch  a  glance  at  its  tbx\**' 
rious  interior. 

Still,  the  sight  of  a  pale  and  &inting  woman  made  he- 
dreds  give  way,  and  at  last  Paul  Ledru  hid  gml  ^ 
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Place  in  safety.  Dense  nuunes  oocnpied  it,  in  eager  oon- 
Yersation.  Hundreds  of  projects  were  afloat: — To  march 
on  Versailles,  to  bring  the  king  to  Porb,  to  snrround  the 
Kational  Assembly  with  a  popular  guard,  to  proclaim  the 
Count  d'Artois,  Memer,  and  the  Queen  traitors  to  the  nation, 
were  all  propositions  made  and  as  speedily  shified.  Marat, 
Hebert,  Desmoulins,  St.  Just,  and  other  revolutionary 
leaders  in  time  to  come,  were  there  urging  on  the  people. 
In  one  comer,  Santerre,  Legendre,  and  Theroigne  de  Meri- 
conrt  held  counsel  i^Murt. 

"Every  aristocrat  must  perish!"  cried  the  Aspasia  of 
the  Faubouxgs. 

"Every  one,"  said  Legendre;  "as  the  citizen  friend 
Marat  says,  *  they  are  excrescences— cut  them  off  !* " 

"  Patience !"  cried  Santerre,  "  and  we  shall  see  more  than 
that.    Paris  is  up  V* 

"But  surrounded  by  troops,"  continued  Theroigne, 
angrily,  «  who  will  walk  in  and  cut  us  off  to  a  man." 

"  Not  they,"  replied  Santerre.  "  Let  us  only  see  to  the 
electors,  and  all  is  safe." 

"Ay,  let  OS  see  to  these  traitors,"  repeated  Theroigne, 
moving  away. 

Paul  heard  no  more,  for  a  crowd  which  had  delayed  him 
moved  on,  and  he  oontinned  on  his  road  towards  the  Kue 
Orenellc,  where,  ere  long,  he  arrived,  intoxicated  with 


Paul  Ledm  was  a  confirmed  Bevolntionbt^  for  its  first 
act  had  given  him  back  hb  wife. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
PAllIS  AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 

Scarcely  had  the  news  flown  over  Paris  that  the  Bas- 
tille had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  victorious  people,  than 
the  whole  town  became  as  it  were  intoxicated  with  delight. 
There  were,  of  course,  those  to  whom  the  circumstance  gave 
Lir  torn  satisfitction,  but  these,  being  of  the  privileged  orders 
and  the  middle-chisses,  were  so  few  as  not  to  mar,  by  their 
gloom  and  sullen  regret,  the  general  sensation  of  pleasure. 
Men  who  had  never  met  embraced  one  another,  nor  did  the 
terrible  episodes  incident  to  valorous  insurrections  serve  to 
chili  the  enthusiasm.  The  death  of  Lannay,  assassinated  by 
an  unknown  hand,  and  the  carrying  about  of  his  head  on  a 
pike,  bloodjr  trophy  of  revenge,  was  known,  but  little  noticed. 
The  people  of  Paris,  ignorant,  brutalised,  degraded,  by 
long  ages  of  tyranny,  knew  not  as  yet  the  divine  attribute 
of  mercy. 

Their  kings  had  shown  them  only  the  example  of  tyranny, 
debauchery,  and  crime,  and  crime  which  history  revolts  to 
chronicle. 

Their  nobles  and  aristocracy  had  erected  seduction,  adul- 
tery, and  meaner  advices,  mto  an  amusement,  under  the 
K>il  name  of  ffoJanterie, 

Their  churchmen  were  grasping  prelates,  ignorant  and 
nsolent  obbiB^  spending  thcur  time  and  income  on  women  of 
'iSMte  than  doubtful  character,  without  time  or  inclination 

0  ChristiAniBe  and  educate  the  people. 

The  mob  of  Paris  was  then  ignorant,  and  partly  vicious, 
iioogh  the  least  imuKHal  of  any  class  in  the  community. 
Looording  to  many,  because  of  its  ignorance,  it  should  have 
3en  kept  down.    But  it  was  an  instinct  of  moral  as  well 

1  physical  salvation  which  impelled  it  on.  Had  not  the 
iris  poptilaoe  backed  the  revolution  of  1789»  it  had  re- 
ained  as  it  was.  It  was  the  revolutionary  breath  tiiat 
iFd  them  lile.    lin&rJ&QmthiDkiiigthepeopteof  Paris 


are  what  they  should  be ;  but  every  advance  they  have  made, 
evexy  step  in  education,  in  enlightenment,  in  morals,  has 
come  firom  behind  the  barricades.  If  they  want  faith,  reU> 
gion,  hope  to  consolidate  and  establish  them,  it  is  the  ftalt 
of  their  superior  cbisses,  who  have  philosophised  themselves 
mto  the  maddest  incredulity  and  disbelief. 

Compare  the  Prench  people  before  1789,  and  in  1848, 
before  you  condenm  the  Bevolution. 

Charles  Clement  and  Gracchus  Antiboul,  ailer  in  vain 
endeavouring  to  save  the  unfortunate  governor  De  Lannay, 
had  left  the  now  harmless  Bastille  for  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
where  the  electors  sat  trembling  for  their  necks.  Tlieir 
attempts  to  deceive  the  peo{de  weighed  heavy  on  their  heads. 
They  knew  of  the  awful  fate  of  the  governor,  and  they  ima- 
gined the  whole  of  the  armed  people  «^"imatf4  by  the  same 
sentiments  as  the  assassin  of  De  Lannay. 

They  were  mistaken.  But  few  joined  in  any  sooh  feel- 
ings.   The  general  feelings  were  those  of  delight  at  victory. 

"  To  what  will  lead  this  day?"  said  Gracchus,  as  they 
moved  along. 

"  To  the  end  of  the  monarchy  of  Charlemagne,"  replied 
Clement's  enthusiasm ;  "it  has  seen  its  last  day.  Plaster  it 
up  as  they  will,  it  must  M,  it  must  perish.  But  we  must 
expect  evil  days,  and  many ;  for  the  chivahy  of  Pranoe  will 
rally  round  the  King  and  defend  him.  We  must  fight  them 
inch  by  inch." 

''They  have  already  commenced  running  away/'  •nM 
Gracchus,  with  a  laugh. 

<<  A  few  old  men,  women,  and  children,"  answered  Gharleip 
warmly ;  *'you  do  not  suppose  the  feudal  nobility  of  Prance 
will  sneak  away  without  a  struggle  ?" 

«  Can  a  small  ckss  resist  a  nation  ?" 

''  When  that  chiss  is  rich,  powerful,  united,  and  has  in 
its  hands  army  and  church,  with  all  the  weighty  pr^odicea 
of  ages,  it  can  deceive  first,  then  resist  a  nation." 

'*  Let  them  try !"  said  Gracchus  Antiboul,  fiercely. 

"  But  of  ourselves,"  continued  Charles^  after  a  moment's 
pause  and  thought ;  **  my  marriage  with  AdeU  must  take 
phice.  The  dear  girl  nuist  have  a  protector  throogh  all  the 
rough  times  we  have  to  come." 

"Marry  her,"  said  his  friend;  "for  soon  none  will  be 
able  to  think  of  marrying." 

"  And  the  Duke  himself,"  observed  Charles,  "  he  begins 
to  need  a  guide ;  these  terrible  times  will  shake  him  more 
than  ever." 

"  And  the  Countess  Kiranda?"  said  Gracchus,  taming 
round  and  looking  at  his  friend. 

"  What  of  her?"  replied  Charles. 

"  What  will  be  her  position,  you  once  married  ?" 

"  I  don't  comprehend  you,"  sud  the  young  man« 

"  Is  she  to  be  left  alone  ?" 

"  She  is  rich  and  happy !" 

"Bich,  yes,"  said  Qrocchus,  dryly;  "but  ha;^ I  can't 
say.  At  all  events,  she  has  no  longer  the  companion  she 
once  had." 

"  My  home  and  that  of  my  wife  will  always  be  hers," 
excliumed  Clement. 

"  She  will  not  visit  it,"  said  Antiboul. 

"  Yon  wrong  her,"  replied  Clement, "  she  is  not  the  pfood 
creature  yon  think  her." 

"  I  said  not  she  was  proud,  only  that  she  would  lose  her 
old  companion." 

There  was  something  dry  in  the  tone  of  the  young  Bfr< 
publican,  which  made  Charles  Client  feel  nncomfortaUev 

^  Qncoba»,"  hs  «ud|  ynnaXj, «  ej^kin  yomidC" 
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**  I  have  no  ezplaiiAiion  to  giro,"  replied  AnHbonl,  almost 
impatienUj;  "  by  the  way,  and  my  little  girl?" 

**  I  had  quite  forgotten  her,"  said  the  other ;  "  let  us  re- 
turn home  a  while." 

*'  It  were  as  well,*'  waa  Antibonl's  answer,  <<  for  the  fight 
has  giTen  me  an  appetite." 

^  Yoa are  always  hungry ,"  langhed  Clement;  "let  as 
home  and  dine,  and  then  for  the  Rae  Dominique." 

**  If  you  are  wise,"  said  Antiboul,  *'  you  wiU  take  a  priest 
with  yon,  and  lot  the  marriage  be  at  once.  Heaven  only 
knows  what  to-morrow  may  brmg  forth." 

<« But  the  Duke?" 

'*  Will  thank  yon.     These  are  no  times  for  ceremony." 

*<  The  advioe  is  good,  and  shall  be  acted  on.  You  and 
Kiranda  will  serve  as  witnesses;  the  thing  is  decided  on  at 
once." 

«  Vive  VamMrr*  cried  Antiboul. 

At  this  moment  they  were  stopped  by  a  dense  procession. 
Thousands  of  men,  armed  with  pikes,  guns,  sticks,  and 
every  kind  of  offensive  weapon,  barred  their  passage.  At 
their  head  marched  one  with  something  on  the  end  of  a  pole. 
It  was  a  bunch  of  keys,  those  of  the  Bastille. 

"  Vxve  Parit!^'  cried  the  people. 

"  Vive  ParUr^  replied  Gracchus. 

**  Ah!  ah!  brave  soldiers  of  the  escakuie,*'  cried  Bonne- 
ner ;  'Mt  is  thus  yon  use  modesty.  You  fight  and  steal 
away  lest  we  thank  you." 

A  thousand  men  at  once  surrounded  the  two  firiends,  re- 
cognising them  as  combatants  of  the  day,  and  ones,  too, 
who  had  contributed  mucb  to  the  victory  of  the  people.  De- 
■pite  every  resistance,  despite  the  blows  of  Antiboul,  they 
were  both  captured,  and  hoisted  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
appkading  multitude.  '*  Vive  the  hwargeoia  friends  of  the 
people  I"  they  cried. 

**  Bnty  my  good  friends !"  said  Charles. 

"  Put  me  down !"  bellowed  Gracchus. 

"  Garry  them  through  the  town  !'*  cried  the  people. 

<<  HoUa !  the  Woupe  !  "  thundered  Gracchus. 

In  an  instant  the  two  friends  were  free ;  and  the  people, 
believing  a  detachment  of  soldiers  after  them,  began  to  look 
around,  preparing  their  arms. 

Not  a  soldier  was  to  be  seen. 

<'Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  Gracchus,  pulliug  his  friend 
away. 

The  people  at  once  saw  the  trick ;  and  as  none  love  a 
Joke  more  thoroughly  than  your  true  VmBimfaubourien,  the 
whole  party  langhed,  and  let  the  friends  pursue  their  way, 

'<  Penalties  of  popularity,"  said  Gracchus  Antiboul,  still 
langhing. 

**  It  is  a  trade  of  penalties,"  replied  Charles,  gravely.  He 
waa  thinking  of  what  might  have  been  his  gentle,  quiet, 
happy  lot,  had  he  not  launched  upon  the  storm-flood  of  the 
Bavolntion. 

**  But  we  must  pay  them,  if  by  gaining  popularity  we  can 
do  good." 

*'  The  ordinary  excuse  of  ambition,"  siud  a  shrill  voice 
bendethem. 

*<  Good  evening,  Monsieur  Marat^"  replied  Gracchus,  with 
a  familiar  nod ;  "  what  think  yon  of  the  day's  work  ?" 

«  Nothing,"  answered  Marat,  bitterly.  '<  The  enemies  of 
fha  people  still  laugh  and  sing  at  Versailles.  It  is  there 
the  people  should  have  marched." 

«*  Treason,  Monsieur  Marat,"  said  Gracchus,  with  a 
liugh.  « 

<«  NqomqWi  QitiMDt*'  whispered  th«  doctor :  <<  as  long  as 


the  Austrian,  monsieur,  and  the  Court  are  not  poniihed,  n 
shall  be  tricked." 

<*  And  how  would  yon  punish  them  9"  inquired  GraoelHii, 
in  an  equally  low  tone,  while  Charles  Clement  walked  on, 
wrapt  in  thought. 

The  little  man  looked  at  him  with  an  exprasku  wM 
made  Antibonl  start. 

'<  Let  them  pay  for  the  crimes  of  their  aneeston,**  re- 
plied Marat. 

'<  But  the  Assembly  will  put  them  to  rights,**  inierpoted 
Gracchus. 

**  Until  to-day,  the  Assembly  was  nothing.  Thanb  to 
Paris,  it  is  now  everything.  We  shall  see  if  it  be  up  to  tin 
mark  at  which  the  first  senate  of  a  great  nation  Bbooldbe.** 

At  this  moment  the  two  friends  reached  their  door,  tnd 
Marat  left  them,  to  go  sup  with  some  of  the  heroes  of  tlie 
day,  there  to  spirit  them  on  in  the  career  of  revohtion. 

**  Your  friend  appears  to  me  too  bitter  to  be  usefnl/'  r^ 
marked  Clement,  as  they  went  up  stairs. 

**  He  is  in  earnest,"  replied  Gracchus,  with  a  Isogb,  tat 
he  liked  Marat,  the  president  of  his  clnb. 

Clement  replied  not,  for  they  had  reached  the  door  of 
their  apartment. 

They  entered  qmetly,  and  canght  sight  of  a  soeoe  vbidt 
made  them  both  pause. 

The  young  girl  whom  Antibonl  had  insisted  on  mding 
home  to  the  lodging  of  Charles  Clement,  after  tiieirpsrloor 
adventure  in  the  low  cabaret  near  the  Hotd  de  Ville,  vai 
standing  with  her  back  to  them,  looking  out  of  the  wiador. 
On  a  chair  near  the  fire  sat  Marie  Lodm,  the  wife  of  Ua 
who  had  been  Jean  Torticolis.  She  was  eating  finom  a  bssii, 
supported  by  Paul,  who  knelt  at  her  feet  in  an  attitude  md 
withan  expression  of  indescribablehappinessyhiseyesgreedii; 
devouring  every  feature  of  her  countenance. 

"  Six  years,  how  they  have  passed!"  he  said,  with  u 
mvoluntary  shudder. 

"  Poor  fellow,"  said  Marie,  pausing  and  laying  her  hd 
upon  his  forehead,  '*  and  yon  knew  not  where  I  was  f  ** 

<'Not  I.  Never  was  a  word  breathed  of  wheretberhiii 
pUced  you.  I  thought  yon  dead ;  and  yet  I  felt  that  if  too 
had  been,  you  would  have  come  to  me  in  vision  to  esse  bt 
sorrow." 

"Dear  Paul!" 

"Dear  Marie!" 

*'  And  that  man,  our  enemy !"  said  she,  shndderii^. 

**  Is  a  murderer,  an  outcast,  made  bo  by  my  hsads," 
answered  Paul ;  '<  but  I  bear  him  now  no  enmity ;  I  sm  re- 
warded.*' 

"  But  how  are  we  to  live,  love?"  inqnired  the  wife;  "be 
ruined  you,  I  know.** 

**  I  have  a  good  and  noble  master,**  answered  Fsal 

«  Bravo!**  cried  Gracchus,  advancing  ;  •*  well  q»lt«, 
Torty,  my  boy;  and  1*11  answer  for  it  he  will  not  let  tck> 
starve.'* 

As  he  spoke,  the  girl  turned  round  with  a  bbsh. 

«  Excuse  me,"  said  Paul,  stammering,  while  his  wife  roie. 

"  Sit  st'dl,**  excUdmed  Charles,  addressing  the  wife,  ''•c- 
while  Jean  gives  us  some  dinner,  we  will  talk  orcr  yoar  ^'' 
&irs.     What  wouU  yon  like  to  do?" 

«  We  had  a  small  mercer's  shop  beibre,"  said  the  ri- 
gently,  and  looking  alternately  at  her  hnsband  saJ  ft^ 
Charles. 

"  Like  the  one  down  stairs  f "  inquirad  Charles* 

**  The  very  same,"  replied  Paul  Ledra. 

<<  IaiaiMtarklijaaD|but  IhaTeaiiiplflb^iiUCta^i 
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**  and  if  yon  wuh  to  e^Ublish  yoars«lres  as  you  were  l)eforc, 
and  can  persuade  the  widow  down  stairs  to  sell,  I  will  find 
the  money." 

'*  And  yea  can  take  this  yoang  person  as  assistant,"  pot 
in  Gracchus,  with  almost  a  blush.  The  student  was  getting^ 
timid. 

Paul  came  near  to  his  master,  and  took  his  hand ;  he  said 
not  one  word,  but  his  silence  was  deeply  eloquent.  He  then 
tamed  away  to  serve  the  dinner. 

In  a  few  moments  Gracchus  and  Charles  were  at  supper ; 
the  others  had  eaten.  Keilher  spoke  much.  The  former 
cast  continued  glances  at  bis  new  friend;  while  Charles 
thought,  with  hope  and  joy,  that  Adela  was  about  to  become 
his  wife. 

Supper  ended,  and  it  lasted  not  long,  Charles  and  Grac- 
chus bade  the  others  a  good  night,  and,  taking  their  arms, 
went  out  in  the  direction  of  the  Rue  Dominique  St.  Germain. 


CHAPTER    XII. 
THE  MARBIAOE  OF  CLEMENT. 

It  was  night,  and  despite  the  fatigues  of  the  preceding 
days,  and  of  the  combat,  Paris  was  still  under  arms.  All 
manner  of  mif  ours  were  afloat.  Besenyal  was  at  the  gates 
of  the  city ;  the  Court  was  marching  an  army  on  Paris ;  the 
capital  was  on  the  point  of  being  bombarded.  Such  were 
some  of  the  reports  which  kept  the  masses  alive. 

Eveiy  house  was  illuminated,  to  assist  the  patriots  in  the 
exercise  of  their  duty. 

"  Strange  night  for  a  wedding,"  said  Charles  Clement, 
with  a  gravity  which  made  his  companion  start. 

**  But  the  more  needful  that  it  be  over,"  replied  Gramshns. 

**  Where  sliall  we  find  a  priest  willing  to  venture  through 
the  streets?" 

"  lieave  that  to  me,"  observed  Antiboul ;  **  there  is  a  cer- 
tain Father  Michel,  of  the  St.  Germain  T  Auxerrois,  a  jolly 
father,  truly,  but  honest,  who  will  come,  and  gladly." 

••  He  is  no  vinous  priest  ?"  siud  Charles. 

"  He  can  drink  his  bottle,"  replied  Autiboul,  with  a  laugh ; 
**  but  'tis  yet  too  early  for  him  to  have  paid  many  visits  to 
the  wine  cellar,  especially  on  such  a  day  as  this.  Be  sure 
he  has  been  at  hia  orisons  fW>m  sunrise  to  sunset." 

•<  I  trust  to  you,"  responded  Charles;  **  so  the  Duke  and 
Adela  be  content,  I  care  not." 

**  An*  they  be  ready  to  wed,  the  priest  will  not  matter. 
On  any  night  but  that  of  an  insurrection  I  would  *nt  bo  of 
joor  company.  I  have  no  desire  to  be  shown  the  door,  as 
if  in  my  cups." 

"She  is  mine!"  said  Charles,  fervently,  ••  promised  to 
me,  whene'er  I  choose  to  take  her.  Events  move  with  fear- 
ful rapidity.    Even  now,  perhaps,  I  am  too  late." 

•«  Courage,  man !"  exchumed  Gracchus,  pausing ;  "  bai 
liere  is  the  street  in  which  dwelleth  Pere  Michel.  *Tis 
Tione  of  the  sweetest  in  Paris,  St.  Thomas  du  Louvre  though 
it  be  called,  but  'tis  near  the  church.  Stay  you  here,  while 
I  go  up  in  search  of  him." 

With  these  words,  Antiboul  hurried  up  the  narrow  and 
tflirty  atrect  which  led  towards  the  palace  of  the  Louvre,  and 
in  which,  it  appeared.  Father  Michel  held  his  habitual  re- 
sidence. 

Charles  leaned  against  a  parte  cocltere,  already  impatient, 
l^hongh  Gracchus  Antiboul  was  scarce  yet  out  of  sight.  The 
^oung  man,  though  quite  convinced  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  Duke  and  Adela  would  excuse  his  bold  initiative 
xn  the  matter  of  the  marriage,  yet  could  not  conceal  firom 


himself  the  boldness  of  the  act.    Besides,  he  felt  anxious  as 
to  their  safety. 

**  He  tarries,"  muttered  Charles  Clement,  as  Gracchus 
Antiboul  stooped  for  a  stone  to  throw  at  the  priest's  window. 

The  lover  was  impatient.  He  was  in  those  halcyon  days 
of  life,  when  love,  with  rosy  fingers,  touches  all  around,  and 
gives  a  bright  and  sunny  hue  to  every  feature  of  life.  The 
emotions  of  that  time,  which  we  afterwards  scarcely  reraeni* 
her,  want  little  of  perfection — but  duration.  All  then  is 
dreamy  vision.  Man  forgets  the  purpose  of  life,  and  fanoiea 
that  love  is  life,  and  life  is  love.  But,  though  other  thoughts 
and  other  cares  come  and  spot,  with  bUckened  finger,  the 
ruddy  veil  of  those  days,  who  does  not  look  back  to  them  with 
regret? — those  days,  when  the  beam  of  a  bright  eye  is 
heaven — ^wheu  a  rosy  lip  is  a 

"  Fit  greater  treaaore  than  pearls  from  Ind*  ** — 
when  a  whispered  word  has  more  charms  than  the  most 
magnificent  oration — and  when  the  heart,  fhll  of  hope,  of 
kindly  thoughts,  of  sweet  wishes,  of  tender  emotions,  makea 
of  earth  a  heaven.  The  pure  and  noble  affection  which 
ensues  in  well-assorted  marriage — ^the  holiest,  happiest  state 
for  roan  in  this  world — is  sweet  indeed ;  but  still,  the  ardent 
passion  of  early  love,  when  it  does  not  sear,  leaves  behind  a 
memory  and  a  soft  regret,  we  never  can  feel  for  ought  else. 

'*Mine!  mine!"  muttered  Charles  Clement,  forgetting 
all  around — forgetting  insurrection.  Bastille,  Gracchus, 
priest,  everything,  in  fact.  "  Can  it  be  true  ?  That  gentle, 
sweet  being,  mine.  I  can  scarce  conceive  it  possible.  But 
she  loves  me ;  oh,  she  loves  me,  my  own,  my  dear  Adda. 
She  has  told  me  so  fifty  times ;  lind,  if  I  wanted  confirma- 
tion, has  the  dear  hope  not  been  as  many  times  repeated  to 
me  by  the  Countess  Miranda  ?'' 

A  slight  chill  came  over  Charles  as  he  pronounced  these 
words.  Miranda  \  Why  did  his  heart  stay  beating,  and 
why  did  joy  fly.from  his  lip,  at  the  very  mention  of  the  name 
of  that  noble,  generous,  devoted  woman  ? 

^  If  Antiboul  would  but  love  her,  and  she  but  love  him," 
ho  muttered. 

Why  did  he  pause? 

Instinct,  more  rapid  than  thought,  brought  to  his  soul 
some  reason,  floating  in  the  air,  in  the  chaotic  void  of  sen- 
sations yet  unknown  to  Charles,  which  made  him  hesitate. 

<*  My  God,"  he  whispered  to  himself,  ''  what  ails  me  ? 
What  to  me  is  it  that  Miranda  be  another's,  that  she  love 
another  ?  What  is  she  to  me  ?  I  du  not  love  her--cannot, 
will  Qot.  Adela  has  every  afiisction  of  my  soul;  every  fibre, 
every  thought,  every  pulsation  of  my  heart  is  her's.  Sweet 
love,  sweet  girl,  this  night  thou  wilt  be  mine,  and  there  will 
be  no  idea  left  for  another." 

"  A  lover  every  inch,  you  see,"  swd  Gracchus,  at  his  el- 
bow; "  talking  to  himself  by  the  yard!" 

"  It  is  a  very  general  symptom,"  replied  another. 

Charles  Clement  turned  round,  and  Gracchus  Antiboul 
and  Father  Michel  stood  before  him.  As  far  as  be  could 
judge  by  the  dim  light  of  the  evening,  tlie  Pere  was  well 
enough  to  look  at.  He  was  tall,  seemingly  solemn  in  man- 
ner, and  reverend,  though  somewhat  gaunt.  His  voice  was 
a  little  thick,  as  with  good  living,  but  that  could  be  no  mat- 
ter of  reproach  with  those  who  love  the  church. 

"  Here  is  the  only  true  love  doctor,"  laughed  Gracchus 
Antiboul,  who  was  trying  to  bo  very  gay,  "  whose  presort^ 
tion  is  warranted  to  effect  a  cure  of  the  deepest  case  of 
passion,  love,  afl^tion,  or  other  such  coroplaiut,  in  three 
months." 

'<  How?"  said  Charles,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  aaked. 
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"By  marriage,"  excliumed  Antiboul,  with  pretended 
cynioism. 

"  IVe  known  the  most  tremcndoas  love  cured  in  twenty- 
fonr  hoars  by  this  remedy,"  said  the  priest,  gravely.  "  Mar- 
riage raises  many  a  mark,  not  often  so  quick,  but  often  in 
too  brief  a  tune." 

"  But  you  have  known  love  continue  after  marriage?" 
«ud  Charles  Clement,  rather  dryly. 

"  Well,  "  replied  Father  Michel,  "  I  have,  but  not  often 
in  Paris  society." 

•«  Where  thenf  • 

**  Amongst  the  poor,  to  whom  a  wife  is  a  real  treasure; 
and  where,  with  a  little  foundation  of  real  affection,  there  is 
much  happiness.*' 

"  I'm  half  inclined  to  try,"  said  Antiboul,  with  affected 
lightness. 

"  With  whom?"  inquired  CharlesClement, rather  quickly. 

"  With  my  little  girl  at  home,"  replied  Qracchus,  in  a 
careless  tone. 

*'  Yon-are  joking,  Antiboul?" 

«  Why?" 

"  You  don't  know  her." 

**  Quite  enough." 

"But " 

"  Is  she  not  pretty? " 

"Yes." 

"Young?"    ' 

"  Yes  ;  but—" 

"Likely  to  love  me?" 

«  Very  likely  ;  but—" ' 

"  A  woman." 

"Yes." 

"  Is  she  not  evidently  simple,  and  trusting  as  a  child?" 

"  I  should  judge  so." 

"  Would  she  not  make  a  gentle,  confiding,  and  afibo- 
tionate  wife  ?" 

"She  might." 

"  And  all  you  have  to  say  against  her  is,  that  she  was 
nearly  betrayed  by  a  scoundrel,  whoso  character  once  known, 
she  turned  from  him  in  hate  and  scorn." 

«  But  second  love." 

"  Second  love! "  said  Antiboul ;  "  what  of  that  ?" 

"  I  would  have  a  woman's  iirst  thought  of  love!" 

"  Then  marry  her  very  young.  But  a  woman,  must  she 
not,  too,  ask  a  man's  first  thought  of  love." 

"  Unless  she  think  so,  she  cannot  be  happy." 

"  Wait  for  experience,"  said  Gracchus  Antiboul,  rather 
dryly;  "and  now  to  make  a  clear  breast  of  it,  I  give 
you  fiiir  notice  that  I  intend  to  many  this  young  girl  to- 
morrow." 

"  I  wish  you  joy,  Gracchus!"  exclaimed  Charles,  fervently; 
"  for  you  will  have  a  good,  true,  little  wiie,  who  will  make 
you  happy." 

Antiboul  replied  not,  but  he  shook  his  friend  by  the  hand. 

Talking,  they  had  crossed  by  the  Seine,  and  had  reached 
the  Bue  Dominique.  They  were  not  more  than  fifty  yards 
from  the  Hotel  of  the  Duke  de  Ravilliere. 

"  Hasten  your  steps,"  said  Charles,  "  they  must  be  wait 
ittg  for  us  with  anxiety.*' 

They  were  before  the  Hotel.  As  they  expected,  the 
outer  door  was  closed,  and  not  a  sound  came  from  within. 

"Like  all  the  quartier"  cxchimed  Gracchus,  gravely; 
*•  they  have  barricaded  themselves  against  the  people." 

Charles  Clement  made  no  answer,  but  rang  impatiently. 

No  answer  came  at  this  first  summons. 


"  We  have  been  wrong  to  delay  so  long,*  said  Chttles, 
with  anxiety;  "  they  have  been  fearftilly  alarmed," 

"  Ring  again,""  replied  Gracchus  Antiboul. 

"  Knock  you  too,"  exclaimed  Charles. 

They  rang  and  knocked  violently.  Heavy  steps  were  it 
once  heard  crossing  the  yard. 

"  Who  is  there?"  said  the  voice  of  the  maitre  d'hoteL 

"I,**  replied  Charles. 

The  wicket  door  opened,  and  the  three  entered.  Tbs 
maitre  d 'hotel  closed  the  door  after  them. 

"  How  is  the  Duke?" 

The  servant  hesitated. 

"  Tell  me!"  said  Charles,  anxiously. 

"  Monsieur,"  stammered  the  servant,  "  I  know  not  He 
is  gone." 

"Where?"  thundered  Charles. 

"  Monsieur,  we  know  not,"  answered  the  dome8tic,«lanned 
at  the  manner  of  the  young  man. 

"  And  the  lady  Adela?"  said  Clement,  with  forced  com- 
posure. 

"  Gone  too,  monsieur." 

"  And  the  Countess  Miranda?** 

"Likewise." 

Charles  Clement  leaned  convulsively  on  the  arm  of  his 
friend. 

"  But  explain,"  said  Gracchus,  sternly,  for  he  regretted 
having  allowed  Charles  to  come  out;  "  how  went  they?" 

"  When,  monsieur,  the  cannon  was  heard,  my  lord  Duke 
started  up,  and  wanted  to  go  out,  but  the  Countess  Miranda 
prevented  him." 

"  Qo  on." 

•*  Leaving  my  lord  in  our  charge,  she  went  out  alone." 

"  Ah  !"  said  Gracchus,  "  how  dressed  ?" 

"  As  usual,"  replied  the  servant.  "  About  two  hours  ago 
she  returned.  She  wore  a  cloak  and  hat,  and  was  yety 
pale." 

"My  God!"  said  Charles,  recollecting  the  mysterioni 
friend  of  the  Place  de  la  Bastille. 

"  My  lord  Duke  and  the  lady  Adela,  dressed  as  pfw 
people,  were  just  going  out.  The  Countess  staid  them— 
they  went  into  my  lord's  room,  and  soon  after  came  all  ooi 
together,  and,  bidding  none  follow  them,  went  away." 

"  And  said  not  where  they  were  going  ?" 

"  No,  monsieur,  but  there  is  a  packet." 

Without  speaking,  tlie  two  friends  rushed  into  the  hcnx, 
followed  by  the  priest  and  the  servant. 

"Here  it  is,  monsieur.*' 

Charles  took  it.  It  was  a  large  sealed  packet^  tddresed 
to  him. 

He  opened  it. 

It  was  a  deed  by  which  the  Duke  de  Bavilliere  niadeOTff 
the  whole  of  his  property,  real  and  personal,  to  Charks  CV 
mcnt,  at  his  death,  Duke  de  Ravilliere,  by  special  pmiu&- 
sion  of  the  king.    It  was  dated  some  days  before. 

"  Not  a  word,"  said  Charles  Clement,  dropping  the  deed, 
and  falling  senseless  on  the  ground. 

"  Quick !  tissist  mo !"  exclaimed  Grracchns. 

They  raised  Charles  Clement  up  ;  he  was  as  if  life  M 
departed,  and,  after  long  efforts,  he  but  recovered  to  ^ 
again  without  sensation.     He  was  in  a  raging  fever. 

Gracchus  Antiboul  had  read  the  paper. 

"  Help  me  to  take  your  master  to  bed,'*  he  said,  address- 
ing the  servants,  "  and  remember  you  have  none  oUw  iw^" 

Antiboul  was  essentially  a  man  of  action.  He  took  ihf 
deed  and  read  it  out.    The  servants  bowed  tow. 
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"Vow,  tben,  to  the  best  bedroom :  that  first." 
Charles  Clement,  in  ten  minutes  more,  was  in  a  warm  bed, 
bjr  ft  warm  iire. 

"  Nov,  then,  an  arm-ohair  for  me — a  mattress  for  Fa- 
ther Michel.*' 
"3fer  said  the  priest. 

"  Yes,*'  replied  Antiboul ;  "  we  will  nnrsc  him.  When 
jm  sloepi  I  shall  keep  watch ;  when  you  watch,  I  will  sleep. 
I  am  the  doctor,  but  not  alone." 

"  The  iamily  doctor  lives  bj  the  Lonrre,"  said  one  of  the 
maids. 

"  Tell  the  valet  to  go  fetch  him  at  once ;  and  as  he  is 
there,  tell  him  to  call  at  Monsieur  Clement's,  and  bid  Jean, 
Marie,  and  their  friend  come  here  at  once.'' 

"  But  if  the  doctor  won't  come?"  said  the  valet,  who  stood 
behind. 

"  Bring  him  by  force!"  replied  Gracchus,  fiercely.  *'  Tell 
him  yoor  master's  nephew  is  ill,  and  if  he  don't  come,  I  will 
fetch  him." 

The  valet  hurried  away  to  obey  his  behest  with  alacrity. 
All  the  house  loved  Charles  Clement  and  Adela,  and  the 
eenants  counted  them  as  one. 

**  Father  Michel,"  said  Antiboul,  gravely,  and  strivmg 
to  conceal  his  intense  anxiety,  **  what  think  you  of  our 
parent?" 

*<  He  is  in  a  burning  fever/'  replied  the  priest ;  <*  but  he 
ijyoong  and  strong.    Besides,  love  never  kills." 

"  If  he  dies,"  said  Gracchus,  harshly,  "  I'll  kill  yon  for 
that  joke  by  his  bed-side." 

The  priest  took  the  young  man's  hand,  and  shook  it 
heartily. 

'*  You  are  a  friend,"  he  exclaimed,  warmly;  for,  though 
over  jolly.  Father  Michel  was  a  good-hearted  fellow ;  ''  you 
u-e  a  friend,  indeed." 

*'  And  yon  are  a  brave, ' '  said  Gracchus.  "  Joseph  I  bring 
IS  wine  and  glasses,  and  then  let  quiet  reign  in  the  house. '  * 
The  wine  was  brought.  Gracohus  filled  his  glass,  and 
hat  of  the  priest,  and  then  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  clock, 
'ithoat  tonchinif  his  wine,  sat  waiting  for  the  doctor.  Every 
ow  and  then  he  would  rise  and  go  look  at  the  sick  man, 
ho  lay  groaning,  and  utterly  dead  to  all  around.  The 
iest  saw  by  his  face  that  he  was  not  to  be  interrupted,  and 
)okc  not  a  word,  but  drank  quietly. 
An  honr  paaaed. 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Gracchus,  with  impatience — **  and  an 
•m-  gone." 

At  this  moment  a  noise  was  heard  without ;  the  valet  en- 
red,  with  a  face  of  consternation  and  ahirm.  Mario  and 
i  love  of  Antiboul  followed,  and  then  Paul  Ledru,  who 
s  holding  a  man  by  the  collar,  a  pistol  to  his  side. 


Antiboul  stood  astounded. 

"  A  thousand  excuses,"  muttered  the  valet,  alternately  to 
Gracchus  and  to  the  strange  roan ;  **  but  monsieur  the  doc- 
tor would  not  come." 

"  So  you  brought  him,"  replied  Gracohus,  without  allow- 
ing him  to  tell  his  story.  "  You  did  right,  and  saved  me 
a  journey." 

'*  Sir,"  said  the  doctor,  a  small  old  man,  who  was  trem- 
bling in  every  limb. 

"  Let  him  go,  Paul,"  said  Gracchus.  "  Monsieur  the 
doctor,  a  thousand  excuses !  My  friend,  Charles  Clement, 
nephew  to  the  Duke,  is  ill,  and  Paul  here  loves  his  master.'* 

"  No  excuses,"  said  the  doctor,  shaking  himself,  and  look- 
ing round  a  little  reassured;  "  the  fact  is,  the  town  is  in  an 
uproar,  I  did  not  know — in  fact,  I  thought — insurgents — 
danger — stray  ball — and  so " 

"  Not  a  word,"  answered  Gracchus,  "bnt  this  way,  doc- 
tor; here  is  your  patient." 

The  doctor,  who,  since  his  arrival  in  the  house  of  the 
Duke,  had  been  recovering,  now  stood  grave  and  %olemn 
before  the  young  man. 

"  Clear  the  room,"  he  said,  "and  give  me  a  glass  of 
wine." 

"  The  servants  went  out,  bnt  Paul  and  his  two  female 
companions  remained,  with  Gracchus  and  the  priest.  The 
doctor  then  drank  a  glass  of  wine,  smacked  his  lips,  wiped 
his  mouth,  and  methodistically  approached  the  bed. 

Gracchus  followed  him. 

"Doctor,  tho  exact  truth?" 

"  I  never  lie,"  replied  the  little  doctor,  dryly. 

''Pardon,"  said  Antiboul. 

"  No  cause,  sir, ' ' 

"  But  how  is  he?" 

"  Not  the  least  danger.  Fever,  hot  pulse,  dry  skin,  and 
so  forth ;  but  good  constitution.  He  will  be  well  in  a  week." 

Gracchus  embraced  him. 

"  Pens,  ink,  and  paper." 

Gracchus  bronght  it,  while  Paul  and  Marie  looked  at  ono 
anotlier  with  intense  joy. 

The  doctor  had  said  there  was  no  danger. 

"Now,"  said  the  man  of  medicine,  "a  servant  home, 
who  can  fetch  the  draught,  and  I  wUl  come  in  the  morning." 

In  an  hour  more,  Charles  liad  taken  his  medicine;  Grac- 
chus and  Father  Michel  were  sipping  wine  by  the  fireside  ; 
Paul  and  his  wife  had  had  a  room  assigned  to  them,  as  well 
as  the  young  girl ;  and  the  whole  house  was  still. 

Gracchus  said  not  a  word. 

He  was  thinking  how  to  get  back  Adela  to  the  house  be- 
fore the  recovery  of  his  friend. 

I{£R£  KKDSTH  THE  SECOND  BOOK. 
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No.  H.— CABET. 


I? ABET,  once  deputy  in  the  Chamber,  under  Louis 
fJippe,  airways  a  republican,  an  exilo  not  long  since 
England,  and  now  a  public  and  European  charac- 
fis  a  Socialist  missionary,  is  an  old  man.  Ho  is  well 
ining,  fall  of  kindly  emotions,  but  bigoted  to  a 
of  doctrinea  which  have  become  popular  under 
nanio  of  Communism.  Tho  person  whom  he 
t  resembles  is  Owen,  though  he  bo  scarcely  so 
'  Aa  that  celebrated  individual.     Cabet  has  writ- 


ton  many  books.  Two  of  these  alone  are  worthy  of 
notice — his  "  Icaria,"  and  his  "  Christianity. "  These 
two  productions  resume  all  his  theories.  By  an  exa- 
mination into  tliem  we  shall  arrive  at  what  he  desires 
to  see  brought  about.  In  my  previous  article  on 
Fourier,  I  have  sufficiently  enlarged  on  what  Social- 
ism means,  not  to  roquiro  to  repeat  onco  more  my 
views  on  that  subject.  Still  I  may  remark,  that 
Cabet  will  bear  out  tho  view  that  Socialism  is  no- 
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thing  bat  a  cmeade  agaiDst  Christianity,  and  is,  in 
fact,  a  new  form  which  infidelity  has  taken  to  sap 
religion,  faith,  morality,  and  all  the  higher  and  more 
sublime  aspirations  of  our  nature. 

The  mode  which  Cabet  takes  to  make  known  his 
Communism  is  through  a  noTol,  "  Voyage  en  IcarU^^ 
which  is  certainly  amusing.  An  analysis  of  it  would 
interest,  but,  as  occupying  too  much  space,  we  can 
but  glance  through  it,  and  draw  thence  the  essence 
and  cream  of  Cabetian  belief.  An  English  noble- 
man, Loi^  W.  Carisdale,  disgusted  with  civilization, 
starts  to  see  what  may  be  learnt  in  a  wholly  new 
country.  Ho  reaches  Icaria,  and  his  first  discovery 
is,  that  the  Icarians  neither  buy  nor  sell,  nor  hare 
any  foreign  products.  This  in  England  pr  France 
would  bo  awkward,  and  yet  Cabet  would  apply  his 
system  to  us.  Trade  and  commerce  ho  roots  up  at 
once.  They  are  his  bugbears.  Cotton,  tea,  sugar, 
coffee,  silk,  everything,  in  fact,  which  we  do  not  pro- 
duce, jre  must  do  without,  because  buying  and  sell- 
ing is  the  root  of  all  evil.  Imagine  us  trying  it. 
Living  on  our  own  products,  wearing  woollens  and 
sheep-skins,  and  all  turning  shepherds  and  graziers ; 
as  cotton  factories,  furniture-makers,  silk-weavers, 
tea-merchants,  &c.  &c.  must  all  shut  up  shop  for 
want  of  the  raw  material.  But  as  Lord  W.  Caris- 
dale is  not  an  Icarian  on  entering  the  land,  ho  pays 
£200  for  his  four  months'  residence  ;  and  this  being 
for  all  kinds  of  damage,  he  enters  boldly. 

He  travels  by  a  steamer,  of  course,  the  most  splen- 
did thing  conceivable ;  and,  best  of  all,  pays  nothing. 
The  first  city  he  enters  is  Tyroma,  a  splendid  town, 
full  of  people  all  well  dressed,  rich  and  happy,  with 
every  conceivable  pleasure  and  satisfaction  the  ima- 
gination can  give  them.  He  travels  by  a  stage- 
coach, and  finds  the  whole  country  one  delicious 
garden,  where  every  acre  is  cultivated  to  the  high- 
est degree.  Everywhere,  roads,  bridges,  mountains, 
shows  the  intense  care  of  the  sovereign ;  and,  on  ar- 
riving at  the  end  of  his  journey,  a  magnificent  hotel 
excites  further  his  surprise.  After  playing  with  the 
traveller's  astonishment  for  some  time,  Cabet  con- 
descends to  explain,  and  the  explanation  is  the  very 
marrow  of  Cabet's  system. 

All  property  is  confiscated  to  the  republic.  No 
private  person  owns  anything  save  his  talents  and 
his  labour.  No  amount  of  industry  will  enable  him 
to  be  rewarded  by  becoming  the  possessor  of  anything 
he  can  call  his  own.  The  state,  the  republic,  is 
the  owner,  and  the  government  is  nothing  else  but  a 
committee  of  management,  to  govern,  manage,  and 
be,  in  fact,  the  steward  of  the  nation.  The  govern- 
ment bnilds  yon  a  house,  and  gives  you  a  residence 
suitable  to  your  wants  and  those  of  your  family.  You 
want  a  hat — it  gives  you  a  hat ;  a  coat — it  gives 
you  a  coat ;  you  want  to  travel — the  railways,  omni- 
buses, and  canal-boats  of  the  nation  are  at  your 
service  gratuitously  ;  you  want  to  go  to  the  theatre, 
to  a  ball,  to  a  concert — ^you  go,  and  nobody  says 
"pay."  And  for  all  this  what  do  you  in  return? 
You  work ;  for  Icaria  is  a  nation  of  artisans,  and 
none  are  without  a  trade.  We  shall  see  presently 
by  the  developments,  that  if  the  respect  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  makes  a  man  a  judge,  he  earns  his  living  still 
as  a  blacksmith. 

All  this  rests  on  a  false  basis.    No  man  works 


simply  for  the  pleasure  of  working*    No  mstter 
whether  wo  labour  in  the  law,  in  physic,  in  csrpentiy, 
in  writing,  we  all  do  so  with  enthosiasm,  inthehope 
of  rising  in  the  world,  of  enriching  oarseWes,  and 
acquiring  the  esteem  of  our  fellow-citizens,  or  to  gire 
ease,  and  comfort,  and  happiness  to  these  ftroond  as. 
The  greatest  incentive  to  labour  and  industry  in  man 
is  tho  hope  of  possessing  something  which  ve  maj 
call  our  own.     Cabet  annihilates  all  these  impulses 
to  exertion.     He  places  us  in  a  state  in  which  we 
are  told — "  Work,  for  it  is  your  duty.    If  you  work, 
everything  you  require  in  reason  for  your  use  ii 
yours — that  is  to  say,  good  clothes,  gold  watches, 
public  and  splendid  vehicles  ;  but  we  allow  youtolaj 
by  nothing  which  shall  constitute  property.*'   Let 
M.  Cabet  have  his  system  based  on  any  scale,  great 
or  small,  and  he  will  see  if  men  or  women  either  will 
walk  at  this  pace  ;  and  if  his  Icaria  will  not,  instead 
of  being  a  paradise  of  palaces,  cultivated  to  the  very 
height  of  perfection,  become  a  region  of  brambles 
and  briars,  and  mud-hovels.      Destroy  emulation, 
and  where  are  we  ?     Why  do  I  seek  to  dress  weO 
and  elegantly  ?     Because  vanity  makes  me  wish  to 
let  all  the  world  see  my  social  position.     Why  do  1 
wear  a  splendid  gold  watch,  with  diamonds  and  pre- 
cious stones,  instead  of  a  brass  one  with  good  works, 
but  because  I  am  proud  to  show  my  ability  to  do 
more  than  my  neighbour  ?     Give  all  the  world  aa 
equal  right  to  wear  the  fine  clothes  and  the  gold 
watch,  and  I  no  more  care  about  them*    I  am  afraid 
Cabet's  Icarians  would  soon  sink  into  skins  sad 
canvas  under  his  positive  equality  system. 

Cabet  allows  no  one  to  have  a  coaoh  of  \knssa  ovn, 
of  course  ;  but  omnibuses  run  through  his  streets  at 
every  moment  gratuitously,  which  plaoe  all  on  the 
same  level.  But  where  there  is  no  need  of  work,  it  is 
no  matter  if  all  trades  be  suppressed.  The  object  is 
to  make  as  little  work  as  possible.  This  is  the 
enticing  side  of  Cabet's  system.  Let  us  quote  a  fev 
words  from  our  Icarian  philosopher : — 

"  Man  is  distinguished  easentially  from  all  oths  beii^  bf  b 
reason,  his  perfectibility,  and  his  sociability.  Fitjfimoiilj  oa- 
vinced  by  eipcrience  that  there  can  be  no  happiness  without  ss^o* 
elation  and  without  equality,  the  Icarians  form  a  society,  i(mLri 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  perfect  equality.  All  are  assodsta.  nti- 
zens,  equals  in  rights  and  in  duties;  all  equaUj  ahire  Ihedstio 
and  the  benefits  of  the  association;  all  form  but  one  6ailj,«iu« 
members  are  united  by  the  bond  of  fraternity.  ♦  ♦  la  tb« 
same  way  that  we  form  a  single  society,  a  people,  a  na^  fiis:}j> 
their  territory,  with  its  subterraneous  mines  and  its  upper  oontrr- 
tions,  form  but  one  domain.  •  •  »  ^  ^^  moveslik>  ^ 
the  associates,  with  all  the  products  of  the  earfh,  and  sf  bh^. 
form  but  one  social  ciq)ita].  This  social  damain  and  i^  »cal 
capital  belong  indivisibly  to  the  people,  who  cultivate  snd  v»t 
them  in  common,  who  administer  them  themsdw  and  bf  t^ 
delegates,  and  who  then  equally  divide  the  reralta.** 

This  fixed,  ho  goes  on — 

"  All  Icarians  being  associates  and  equal,  all  most  VBem  s  tntf. 
and  work  the  same  number  of  hours;  but  all  their  inteOigace » 
exercised  to  find  every  possible  means  of  making  woric  short,  nr^ 
agreeable,  and  without  danger.*' 

When  one  works  at  the  price  offered  by  Cahe^ 
work  had  need  be  agreeable. 

*'  All  the  instruments  of  labour,  and  materials  to  wod  «it^.  ^ 
found  by  the  social  capital,  as  all  the  productions  of  the  fu^»^ 
the  results  of  industry,  are  deposited  in  the  pahfic  aaacasiaa  ^ 
are  fed,  clothed,  lodged,  and  furnished  with  the  aodal  ofM  ^ 
all  precisely  the  same^  according  to  sex  and  mia.* 

This  is  tremendoas;  for  if  it 
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Cabet  promises  magnificent  palaces,  splendidly  fur- 
Dished,  to  all,  with  pianos,  harps, carpets — the  amount 
of  work  cat  oat  would  render  its  ease  and  lightness 
a  dream.  But  this  is  not  all.  Democracy  in  its 
modified  form — ^the  only  one  fit  for  a  country  with 
more  than  one  single  town,  that  is,  a  country  ruled 
by  men  annually  chosen  by  universal  suffrage — is 
not  enough  for  Cabefc.  Every  governmental  propo- 
sition comes  before  the  nation,  who  accept  or  reject 
at  will ;  that  is,  there  is  no  government  at  all.  The 
shadow  of  a  legislature,  according  to  Cabet*s  sys-. 
tern,  is  composed  of  2,000  members, .  sitting  perma- 
nently, of  whom  1000  vacate  their  seats  every  year. 
Uo  is  careful  to  exclude  functionaries ;  but,  as  nobody 
is  paid,  where  is  the  danger?  The  executive  is  com- 
posed of  a  president  and  council  of  15. 

Of  course,  in  Icaria  these  rulers  are  the  perfection 
of  men,  as,  indeed,  everything  is  perfect;  for,  like 
Fourier,  Cabet  teaches  us  that  his  system  purifies, 
elevates,  and  ennobles  even  the  material  world.  Thus, 
in  Icaria,  gas  is  inodorous,  houses  have  no  loose  chim- 
ney-pots or  flower-pots,  horses  never  trip,  coaches 
never  lose  a  wheel,  boys  never  throw  orange-peel  on 
the  ground,  and  accidents  never  happen.  What  a 
happy  people! 

We  next  find  that  Icaria  is  one  mass  of  public 
monuments,  museums,  statues,  pictures,  &c.,  all  exe- 
cuted for  the  state  by  artists,  sculptors,  and  archi- 
tocts,  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  public  weal.  But 
the  history  of  the  world  has  shown  that  snch  men 
are  the  exceptions  ;  and  does  Cabet  expect  to  alter 
human  nature?  Man  works  from  innumerable  mo- 
tives. Every  profession — law,  physic,  the  church, 
the  senate — ^has  its  emotions  and  its  pleasures,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  reward.  With  most  men  the  race 
upwards  is  the  chief  delight  of  their  existence ;  but 
how  many  will  paint  a  picture,  carve  a  statue,  or 
erect  a  splendid  public  building,  to  have  a  mere  vote 
of  thanks  from  society!  There  are  those  who  would, 
but  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  walls  of  all  Icaria  with 
pictures,  and  to  fill  their  galleries  with  statues.  Even 
with  the  incentive  of  wealth,  position,  and  power, 
how  many  men  fall  by  the  way,  wearied  and  dis- 
gusted ! 

But  let  us  see  how,  in  Icaria,  the  important  ques- 
tion of  gastronomy  is  treated. 

**  A  committee  of  learned  men,  selected  by  the  l^alatore,  ap- 
proved by  all  the  citizens,  has  made  a  li^t  of  all  known  aUments, 
inJicatiug  the  good  and  the  bad  qualities  of  each.  More  tlian  this, 
it  lias  indicated  the  necessary,  the  useful,  and  tlie  agreeable;  and 
}uis  printed  a  list  in  several  volumes,  of  which  every  family  has  a 
<Y»py.  *         ♦         •         »       Yijg  j^gt  Qf  gOQ^  aliments  thus 

agreed  on,  it  is  the  Bepablic  which  provides  them,  by  its  agricuU 
turista  and  its  laboorers,  and  which  distributes  them  to  the  families; 
ind  as  no  one  can  have  any  other  food  than  that  which  is  distri- 
mtcd,  you  will  readily  conceive  that  no  one  can  consume  other 
hsui  aliTnents  approved  of." 

Everybody  gets  an  equal  share  ;  the  committee 
settles  the  number  and  hour  of  the  repasts.  At  six, 
lie  workmen — that  is,  all  men — take  a  morning,  at 
lino  a  breakfast,  at  two  a  dinner,  all  in  public  eating 
louses,  except  the  women  and  children,  who  break- 
as  t  at  home.  The  supper  is  taken  at  homo.  On 
>unda7»  every  family  has  its  meals  sent  home.  It  is 
iccdlosB  to  add,  that  in  Icaria,  all  breakfast,  dine, 
ncl  sup  splendidly,  in  splendid  restaurants,  and  that, 
r  Cabet  expects  his  public  meals  from  Oporto,  the 
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ingredients  are  all  assorted  to  tempt  a  Frenchman's 
palate. 

Clothing  is  the  same.  The  government  fixes  the 
dress  of  every  age  and  sex,  oven  to  the  colour  to  be 
worn  by  fair  and  dark  women  ;  while  children,  girls, 
virgins,  married  women,  widows,  remarried  widows, 
and  widowers,  each  have  their  uniform.  The  public 
shops  and  warehouses  supply  a  certain  quantity  of 
ready-made  clothing  every  year  to  each  person,  this 
clothing  being  made  by  machinery  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, idleness  being  the  great  object  Cabet  and  his 
Icarians  aim  at.  For  those  who  like  uniformity, 
our  Communist  philosopher  is  the  man.  The  mag- 
nificence of  the  habiliments  is  great,  the  women 
even  sporting  artificial  feathers  and  diamonds  on 
great  occasions. 

I  pass  over  his  balloon-posts  and  sub-marine  boats, 
simple  extravagances,  aswell  as  his  education  scheme, 
which  would  suit  any  state  of  society,  or  none,  but 
not  more  community  than  anything  else,  •,  except 
noticing  that  it  excludes  all  questions  of  religion.  The 
children  are  taught  gymnastics,  obedience,  love  of 
their  parents,  their  duties  to  their  country,  &c.  ;  bnt 
so  great  a  philosopher  as  M.  Cabet,  of  course, despises 
the  idea  of  teaching  them  to  love  and  adore  Him 
who  created  them,  and  to  whom  they  owe  all  their 
faculties  for  happiness  and  existence  itself.  But  I 
have  said  M.  Cabet  is  a  philosopher  and  a  French- 
man.    This  explains  the  lacune. 

But  we  approach  the  great  question — that  of 
labour-^one  which  in  all  ages  and  all  times  has 
vexed  economists  and  rulers,  and  which  can  be  settled 
in  but  one  way — by  admitting  all  to  the  only  real 
and  practicable  community — that  of  rights — and  by 
sanctifying  the  principle  of  true  democracy.  All 
thus  having  an  equal  share  in  the  government,  an 
equal  interest  in  the  state,  and  both  parties,  capital 
and  labour,  being  in  presence  of  the  senate,  it  is 
impossible  that  time  should  not  do  away  with  the 
evils  which  exist.  As  long  as  property  and  capital 
rule  a  country,  labour  will  bo  at  their  mercy,  will 
be  miserable,  and  ready  to  catch  at  the  wild  and 
visionary  theories  of  Fouriers,  Cabots,  Blancs,]?roud- 
hons,  Leronxs,  &c.  Cabet  settles  the  question  by 
making  us  all  workmen.  cLet  us  transcribe  into 
English  his  great  passage  on  the  Organization  of 
Labour: — 

"  It  is  the  republic  or  the  community  which  each  year  deter- 
mines all  the  objects  which  it  is  necessary  should  be  produced  or 
fabricated  for  the  nourishment,  clothing,  lodging,  and  furnishing 
of  the  people.  It  is  it,  and  it  alone,  which  lias  them  fabricated,  by 
her  workmen,  in  her  establishmenU,  all  indnstries  and  maooiae- 
tories  being  national,  all  the  workmen  being  national.  It  is  it  which 
constnicts  all  workshops,  choosing  always  the  most  fitting  posi- 
tions and  the  best  plans,  organising  immense  factories,  uniting 
together  all  those  whose  unity  is  advantageous,  and  pausing  ai  no 
expense  required  to  produce  so  useful  a  result.  It  is  it  which 
selects  processes,  choosing  always  the  best,  and  hastening  to*pub- 
lish  all  discoveries,  all  inventions,  and  all  improvements.  It  is  it 
which  instructs  its  numerous  workmen,  which  supplies  them  with 
the  raw  material  and  with  toohj  j  and  which  distributes  work  to 
them,  dividing  it  between  them  in  the  most  productive  manner,  and 
paying  them  in  kind  instead  of  in  money.  It  is  it  which  receives 
all  objects  manufactured,  and  which  deposits  them  in  the  immense 
magazines  of  the  republic,  to  divide  them  afterwards  among  tdl 
their  children.  And  this  republic,  which  wills  and  disposes  of 
evcr)thing,  is  the  committee  (»f  industry,  the  national  representa- 
tion, the  people  itself.  You  must  iitonce  jKrceive  the  incalcuhible 
economy  of  every  kind,  and  the  incalcidable  advantages  of  every 
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Irind,  which  mtist  necessarily  result  from  this  first  general  arrange- 
ment. Everybody  is  a  national  workman,  and  works  for  the 
republic.  Everybody,  man  and  woman,  without  exception,  eier- 
cises  a  trade,  or  an  art,  or  a  profession,  decided  on  by  the  law. 
Boys  begin  only  to  work  at  eighteen,  and  girU  at  seventeen,  their 
first  years  being  devoted  to  the  development  of  their  strength  and 
their  edacation." 

This  last  feature  is  good,  and  might  be  adopted 
\rith  adyantage.  Bat  there  is  no  necessity  for  en- 
tering upon  a  system  of  community  for  the  purpose, 
however  desh-able.  ^ 

**  Aged  persons  are  exempt  at  65  for  men,  at  50  for  women;  but 
labour  is  so  little  fiitigning,  and  even  so  agreeable,  that  very  few 
claim  the  exemption,  all  continoing  their  habitual  occupation,  or 
making  themselves  useful  in  some  manner.  *  *  *  *  j  have 
said  that  labour  is  agreeable,  and  without  fatigue;  our  laws  spare 
nothing,  in  fact,  to  render  it  so,  because  no  manufacturer  was  ever 
known  so  good  for  his  workmen  as  the  republic  is  for  his.  Ma- 
chines are  multiplied  without  limit,  and  in  such  a  way  that  they 
replace  200,000,000,000  of  horses,  and  3,000,000,000  of  workmen ; 
it  is  they  which  execute  all  work  which  is  dangerous,  laborious, 
unwholesome,  dirty,  or  disgusting:  it  is  these  that  shine  above  all 
the  reason  and  intdligence  of  my  countrynien.  ***** 
Everything  combines  to  render  labour  agreeable:  education,  which 
teaches  children  to  love  and  esteem  it,  the  cleanliness  and  comfort 
of  tlie  workshops,  the  song  which  animates  and  rejoices  the  mass 
of  labonren,  the  equality  of  labour  for  all,  its  moderate  duration, 
and  the  honour  with  which  all  labours  are  sorrounded  in  pnblie 
opinion." 

All  thiB  would  be  possible  were  man  a  machine, 
equal  in  talent,  industry,  ability,  equal  in  desires. 
But  it  is  not  so.  Few  persons  would  consider  this 
mathematical  cut-and-dried  system  happiness.  Work 
is  not  loveable.  It  is  the  result  which  makes  it  so. 
It  is  the  reward.  The  reward  here  is  maintenance 
only.  Whether  we  be  industrious,  enterprising,  or 
not,  the  result  is  the  same.  There  is  no  indepen< 
dence,  no  liberty,  no  shadow  of  freedom.  All  men 
are  mill-horses  at  the  service  of  the  republic.  Nor 
ean  any  sane  man  desire  to  see  all  men  workmen, 
artificers  of  the  hand.  The  only  system  of  associa- 
tion practicable,  and  this  I  conceiye  to  be  very  de- 
sirable, is  the  voluntary  association  of  workmen,  di- 
viding the  profits  among  themselves,  expelling  the 
lazy,  dranken,  and  perverse,  and  simply  gaining, 
when  practicable,  the  profits  which  the  capitalist  now 
enjoys.  But  this  is  only  possible  with  a  few  select 
and  superior  artisans,  apt  to  business,  full  of  natural 
industry,  intelligence,  and  enlightenment.  For  the 
great  mass,  the  master,  the  manufactui-er,  the  mill- 
owner,  -so  vilely  used  by  selfish  aristocrats,  will  al- 
ways remain  the  true  Mend,  the  guardian  of  the 
working  classes. 

Let  us  see  how  Cabet  settles  the  question  of  ta- 
lent. By  intolerable  insolence  towards  the  Deity: — 

'*  Mind,  intelligence,  genius,  are  they  not  gifts,  and  would  it  be 
just  to  punish  those  who  possess  least?  Eeason  and  society,  must 
they  not  repair  the  inequahty  produced  by  bHud  chance.^  He  whose 
genius  makes  him  useful,  is  he  not  sufficiently  recompensed  by  the 
satisihction  he  experiences?  If  we  tnakc  any  distinction,  it  will 
be  in  fkvour  of  the  most  hiborions  and  painfiil  profession.** 

And  the  idU  ! 

**  The  idle,  there  are  none!  How  can  there  be  any,  when  labour 
is  so  agreeable?" 

Cabet  makes  his  hours  of  labour  seven,  which  is 
tempting ;  with  women  it  is  only  four,  their  family 
labour  not  included.  He  makes  us  rise  at  five,  at 
six  go  to  work,  at  nine  the  women  do  the  same ;  from 
nine  to  one  the  schools  and  workshops  are  full ;  from 
one  to  two  the  workmen  return  home ;  from  two  to 


three  they  dine;  from  three  to  nine  walk  about, 
amuse  themselves ;  and  at  ten  are  in  bed.  A  pretty 
monotonous  existence  for  a  creature  with  the  intel- 
lect, attributes,  and  impulses  of  man. 

The  immense  economy  of  health,  of  abseocc  from 
physical  pain,  from  toothache,  &c.,  1  pass  oTer  as 
mere  moonshine.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  pat  such 
promises  on  paper,  as  also  his  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation—in Icaria  we  find,  in  1782,  26,000,000,  a  year 
or  two  back  60,000,000 — to  say  nothing  of  the  beauty 
of  the  women,  and  all  by  the  adoption  of  Icar's,  or 
Cabet's  system.  The  passion  of  love  is  nail  with 
Cabet.  People  think  only  of  tho  perfecting  of  the 
human  race. 

"For  fifty  years  past,  a  numerous  commission,  constitated  bj 
Icar,  composed  of  doctors  and  learned  men,  occupy  lhem«he> 
without  ceasing  in  perfecting  the  hnman  species,  with  the  coBvic- 
tion  that  man  is  in  all  things  in&nitely  more  perfedibie  tkan  ua* 
mals  and  vegetables.  The  repuUic  ordained  by  this  eammttiua, 
that  in  case  the  probabilities  were,  that  a  young  man  and  wooss 
would  have  infirm  children,  they  should  be  prevented  manyiic. 
♦  ♦  ♦  »  ♦  But  this  is  not  all;  nothing  has  more  aatoaiabed 
me,  than  the  labours,  experiments,  observations,  diacoreries,  soeosa, 
and  hopes  of  this  committee  of  perfection,  whose  journal  is  drumnd 
by  the  learned.  •  »  •  »  Admire  the  absurdity  of  cinlii»- 
tion.  Nearly  always  and  everywhere  marriage  has  been  pnAiiJ*^ 
between  brother  and  sister;  and  why?  Because  it  is  kaoini  ibu 
if  brother  and  sister  were  to  marry  during  many  generatioo?,  tbfif 
children  would  go  on  everlastingly  deteriorating.  The  wsm^) 
has  thus  been  acknowledged  of  miiing  races,  of  miiing  ftnaKf^ 

«  And  yet,  prohibition  has  been  eonfined  to  near  rriatioos!  flm, 
on  the  contrary,  the  republic,  the  good  republic,  the  popaUr  re- 
presentation, the  conunittec  of  perfection,  the  people  itself,  m- 
tinually  dwell  on  the  perfectioning  of  the  human  race;  the  dirt 
man  chooses  a  fair  woman,  the  fair  a  daric,  a  mountaineer  a  wooa 
of  the  plain,  the  man  of  the  north  a  child  of  the  sooth.** 

Paris,  containing  the  most  mixed  population  per- 
haps  in  the  world,  where  French  of  all  races,  Eo;:- 
lish,  Irish,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Italians,  Gretkj, 
Russians,  Poles,  Danes,  Swedes,  Indians,  NegrocN 
haye  married  and  intermarjied  for  many  years,  cofl- 
tains  also  the  ugliest  men  and  women,  the  grcatf* 
amount  of  cripples,  hump  backs,  &c.  I  know  ot  Bot 
to  continue: — 

"  The  republic  negotiates  also  with  the  handscwiest  faiBgDi«rt 
to  have  beautiful  children  of  both  sexes,  which  it  adopts,  edaflse, 
and  marries  to  its  own  cliildren." 

Of  course  the  result  is  magnificent— in  learla. 
In  the  same  happy  land,  the  press,  newspapers, 
novels,  histories,  pamphlets,  are  all  submittoltoi 
censor.  No  one  can  publish  a  line  without  permif- 
sion.  The  republic  monopolises  all  printing  offices  i 
and,  besides,  as  Cabet  says,  "no  books  are  soli  be- 
cause no  one  has  any  money  to  buy  with."  In  ^* 
free  and  democratic  land,  as  freedom  and  dcmocrsty 
are  understood  by  Maitre  Cabet,  tsf-procvre^r-ga^' 
ral,  avocat  a  la  cow  Royale  de  Paris,  no  one  fiS 
write  a  book,  unless  he  has  received  permission  froa 
the  republic  to  make  literature  his  profession.  Vj 
same  admirable  freedom  is  adapted  to  the  press.  Bi' 
one  national  newspaper  is  allowed  in  each  provicm 
and  one  in  each  commune,    Happy  land  of  hnnnocj 

I  have  said  that  the  aim  of  all  Socialists  i*  t^ 
overthrow  every  form  of  Christianity  and  of  recci^** 
religion,  to  substitute  a  cold,  inanimate  wonlip '• 
nature.  Let  the  reader  judge  this  by  study  of  Cab*  i  • 
view  of  religion.  It  is  long,  but  a  study  of  it  J^-| 
show  what  Socialism  really  means.  A  conncil  u» 
wise  men  is  described  as  sitting:— 
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"  Is  there  a  God;  that  is  to  sAy,  a  first  cause,  of  which  all  we 
see  is  the  effect?  Yes.     *     ♦     ♦ 
'^IsthisGkMlknoviiP     No. 

"  Is  his  form  known?     No !     Thousands  of  people  give  him 
thousands  of  different  forms. 

''  Is  man  made  in  hi$  image?     Wc  wish  to  think  so,  hut  we 
know  nothing. 

"Does  the  Council  heli<^e  in  the  Revelation  made  to  Moses  hy 

a  Ged  with  a  human  fkoe?     Ko. 

"  Does  the  Coonei]  belie? e  the  Bible  to  be  the  work  of  nan?  Yes. 

"Does  the  Council  believe  what  the  Bible  says?     No:  then  is 

no  fairy  tale,  no  talc  of  sorcery,  ghosts,  thou^nd  and  one  nights, 

or  mythological  fables,  which  are  not  as  credible. 

"Docs  the  Council  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  God  P  The 
thoiuaitds  of  religions  which  cover  the  earth  are  all  human  inati- 
totbos^  imagined  and  created  to  rule  the  people.  All  the  founders 
of  the  best  known  religions — Confucius  in  China,  Lama  in  Tar- 
tary,  Sinto  in  Japan,  Brahma  and  Bhudda  in  India,  Zoroaster  in 
Perna,  Onriw  and  Isii  in  Egypi^  Jupiter  and  his  court  in  Phene- 
cia  and  in  Greece,  Minos  in  Crete,  Moses  in  Judea,  Pythagoras  in 
Italy,  Numa  at  Rome,  (Min  in  the  North,  Mahomet  in  Arabia, 
Jfaooo  Capec  in  Peru,  and  others  in  other  oountriea,  are  all  mem  of 
gemuj  (iochiding  Isis !)  but  only  men.  Jesus  Christ,  condemned 
Mid  nnoomprehended  by  his  conntrymen,  rejected  800  years  by 
piiiJosophj,  that  is,  by  the  learned  and  enlightened  world,  is  evi- 
dently  but  a  man  also,  but  a  man  who  merits  a  first  rank  in  hu- 
manity  by  his  devotion  to  the  happiness  of  the  human  race,  and 
&y  his  prodaiDstion  of  the  principle  of  equality,  fraternity,  and 
eommimity. 
"  How  was  man  ibrmedP  We  know  not. 
"  Can  wc  adopt  the  Bible  as  a  book  par  excellence?    No." 

I  declino  giring  hu  reasons, it  being  painful  enough 
to  quote  any  of  this  blasphemous  balderdash,  but  it 
is  neeessary  to  shov  what  Socialism  really  is.  The 
attack  on  the  Bible  is  beyond  everything  disgusting, 
vulgar,  and  puerile.  And  now  this  man,  who  pre- 
tends to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  thus  nul- 
lifies his  semi-belief  by  denying  a  future  state. 

"  Does  the  Council  believe  in  Paradise?  Oppressed  and  un- 
happy people  have  need  of  believing  in  it ;  but  we  have  generally 
no  other  misfortunes  except  illness  and  moral  suffering,  and  we  are 
ghid  that  the  unfortunate  should  believe  in  a  better  life,  which  majf 
aid  them  io  bear  their  pains.'* 

The  same  question  is  applied  relative  to  hell,  and 
the  Council  reply  that  all  Icarians  being  virtuous 
and  good,  "  we  don't  believe  in  hell,  which,  to  us,  is 
useless."  So  that  there  is  no  future  state,  no  re- 
wards and  punishments,  and  God  has  no  other  power 
over  us  than  annihilation  in  this  life,  which,  apart 
from  its  wretchedness,  is  a  monstrous,  miserable,  and 
absurd  theory,  worthy  of  an  intelligent  monkey  or 
[>urang-oataDg  at  the  best. 

After  all  these  discussions  of  the  wise  men  of  Ica- 
ria,  it  was  decided  that  there  should  be  no  religion, 
IO  worship  in  Icaria ;  that  reMgion  is  an  absurdity, 
hat  reason  serves  all  the  purpose ;  and  Cabot  goes 
n  in  the  most  insolent  and  vulgar  manner  to  ridicule 
fie  very  existence  of  a  God,  though  just  now  his  coun- 
il  has  owned  one.  A  devoted  and  ardent  lover  of 
emocracy,  I  have,  in  the  interest  of  this  popular 
>rm  of  policy,  undertaken  to  show  that  our  worst 
letnies  are  the  Socialists.  We  find  them  crushing 
berty,  annihilating  literature,  depriving  us  of  God, 
'  relig^ion,  of  hope  in  the  future,  reducing  us  to  ani- 
at^d  machines,  and  all  in  the  cause  of  infidelity. 
stronger  proof  of  this  could  not  be  given  than  by 
oti'ng  Cabet's  ridicule  of  the  idea  of  an  all-seeing, 
1- powerful,  almighty  being,  but  I  cannot  soil  the 
ges  I  M^rite  for  with  the  quotation. 
But  Cabet  is  not  quite  mad  enough  to  think  his 
stem  applicable  at  once,  and  in  order  not  to  alarm 


living  people,  he  proposes  a  transitory  system.  Pro- 
perty is  to  be  held  sacred  for  fifty  years,  but  sub- 
jected to  the  national  subdivision.  All  persons  born 
under  the  new  system  are  to  adopt  it.  All  raw 
materials  are  to  be  exempt  from  duty  ;  salaries  fixed 
by  law  ;  500  millions  of  francs  are  annually  to  be 
applied  to  giving  work,  the  army  is  to  be  abolished, 
celibacy  is  to  bo  discouraged,  &c.  &c. 

Cabet's  grand  object  is  to  produce  utter  equality^ 
and  his  arguments  tend  to  this  throughout.  Object 
that  man  is  naturally  unequal.     He  replies : — 

"  Nature  has  not  only  made  them  equal  in  strength,  but  equal 
iu  intelligence  ;  for  the  difference  which  is  remarked  on  tliis  point, 
between  two  men,  arises  from  a  multitude  of  little  circumstances 
in  which  each  is  found  after  his  birth ;  their  organs  were  the  same 
on  being  bom,  and  had  the  same  declination ;  both  were  equally 
ignorant ;  both  equally  wanted  educution ;  and  if  both  had  been 
pUced  in  the  same  circumstances,  their  intelligenfie  and  their  in« 
stmction  would  have  been  the  same." 

That  is,  place  any  man  in  the  same  position  at 
Napoleon,  Cromwell,  Csesar,  or  Washington,  and 
he  would  be  as  great. 

I  am  bound  to  add,  that  it  is  in  his  materialisms 
in  his  irreligion,  in  his  infidelity,  lies  the  whole 
moral  objection  to  Cabet.  He  has  none  of  the 
systematic  immoralities  of  Fourier ;  and,  more  than 
that,  his  "  Voyage  en  learie"  contains  much  most  im« 
portant  and  interesting  matter.  His  *'  Historical 
Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  Democracy  "  contains 
much  that  is  valuable.  It  is  full  of  materials  for  a 
more  extended  work. 

Cabet  is  a  man  of  onq  idea.  He  is  a  republican, 
but  conceives  republicanism  nseless  without  com* 
munism,  without  infidelity,  without  materialism.  In 
one  of  his  later  chapters  he  thus  resumes: — 

**  Who  can  deny  progress  P  Who  can  deny  the  advantage  of 
civilization  over  a  savage  state ;  of  sUvery  over  the  extermination 
of  the  vanquished ;  of  freedom  over  slavery,  over  Christianity,  over 
Paganism  ;  of  equality,  fraternity,  and  mutual  love,  over  caste ;  of 
activity  and  progress  over  the  sMu  quo;  •  ♦  ♦  of  liberty 
over  despotism  ;  of  commons,  of  feudalism,  of  independence,  over 
forced  submisaion  ;  of  tlie  representative  system  over  monarchy,  or 
aristocracy  in  ita  absolute  form ;  of  the  republic  over  royalty." 

But  he  adds: — 

**  But  what  is  a  republic  alone,  without  the  extinction  of  ndaery, 
and,  consequently,  of  opulence." 

And  a  little  farther,  he  asserts  : — 

*'  There  is  no  possibility  of  a  diflnitive  halt  between  slavery  and 
association  or  equality ;  between  opulence,  and  miseiy,  and  com- 
munism." 

Cabet  can  see  no  medinm.  A  form  of  government 
uniting  Christian  morals  with  democratic  virtues, 
securing  equality  of  rights,  defending  the  sacredness 
of  property  and  the  reward  of  industry,  destroying 
all  unjust  privileges,  securing  support  and  shelter  to 
the  unemployed,  preventing  enormous  accumulations 
of  wealth,  he  rejects  with  contempt.  A  republic  like 
that  of  America,  which,  apart  from  its  black  stain,  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  perfection,  giving  happiness 
and  prosperity  to  the  people,  he  refuses .  I|e  n^ust  have 
Icaria ;  and  the  result  is,  that  if  Fourier  has  prepared 
a  system  suited  to  prostitutes  and  thieves,  Cabet  has 
conceived  one  for  atheists  and  infidels;  a  Ration  of 
materialists,  without  religion,  without  liberty,  and 
without  even  the  hope  of  a  great,  sublime,  and  glori< 
ous  future,  promised  us  by  the  very  nature  of  our 
earthly  existence,  and  of  our  spiritual  and  anim«^I 
being. 
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"  EMldflAtiON  may  he  either  tho  overflowing  of  a 
country,  or  the  desertion.'*  So  wrote  tho  author  of 
the  definition,  "greatest  quantity  of  happiness  in  a 
giv^en  tract  of  country,**  since  altered  by  Bentham 
to  **  greatest  possible  happiness  of  the  greatest  pos- 
Bible  number.**  Of  the  two,  wo  prefer  the  original 
one.  It  was  penned  in  the  period  when  political 
•writers  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  consult 
the  records  of  past  ages,  in  order  to  elucidate  the 
progress  and  relations  of  population,  of  wealth,  and 
power,  and  national  happiness. 

But  of  late  we  hare  had  such  a  clamour  among 
isontendSng  parties,  that  our  only  chance  of  a  quiet 
opportunity  to  study  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  is 
to  be  *•  not  at  home**  for  a  day,  to  **  railway  depre- 
ciation," "imports  of  grain,"  "potato  failure,"  "fall- 
ing off  of  revenue,"  "  decay  of  exports,*'  "  Manches- 
ter school,'* "  currency  doctors,"  and  all  other  fami- 
liar impertinents ;  and,  turning  our  back  on  "Town" 
and  the  newspapers,  resolve  to  think  for  ourselves, 
in  a  less  frequented  path,  and  to  indulge  a  wider 
range  of  reflections. 

There  is  a  perfect  deluge  of  pamphlets,  speeches, 
prospectuses,  and  hand-bills  about  emigration.  To 
make  up  a  hash  of  these,  and  to  give  the  readers  of 
"Tait"  a  repetition  of  what  every  newspaper  conveys 
to  them,  would  bo  to  insult  their  intelligence.  We 
prefer  going  a  step  beyond,  and  asking  if  the  tempo- 
Toiry  causes  assigned  for  this  excessive  emigration 
are  sufficierit  to  explain  the  effects.  We  do  not  think 
they  are,  and  propose  to  examine  one  or  two  of  the 
most  prominent,  and  endeavour  to  find  out  whether 
there  be  any  great  absorbing  cause  or  causes,  which 
swallow  up  the  numerous  minor  and  temporary  causes 
of  national  distress,  and  that  phase  of  it  specially 
connected  with  emigration.  We  know  better  than 
to  hazard  details  of  remedies— let  us  first  get  hold 
of  one  or  two  good  general  principles. 

We  shall  first  interrogate  the  classes  of  persons, 
who  are  pressing  forward  to  go  on  board  ship,  and 
shall  endeavour  to  ascertain  their  views  of  tho  mat- 
ter, and  the  facts  of  their  case. 

The  potato  rot  and  the  Irish,  tho  Highland  clear- 
ances and  tho  Highlanders,  the  weavers  and  their 
emigration  clubs,  must  be  looked  into  more  closely. 
We  suspect  that  all  the  causes  assigned  for  our  diffi- 
culties, have  something  to  do  with  a  struggle  which 
has  been  going  on  for  many  years,  more  or  less 
openly,  between  two  different  adverse  influences, 
"^ich,  for  want  of  better  names,  wo  shall  denomi- 
nate, the  Feudal  System,  and  the  Commercial  Spirit. 
We  suspect  that  under  these  two  terms  many  details 
vill  ultimately  range  themselves. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  tho  inhabitants 
of  these  islands  left  their  homes  in  the  past  year,  in 
search  of  homes  and  sustenance  in  distant  regions. 
Emigration  is  always  going  on  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  that  of  last  year  is  threefold  the  usual  average. 
It  is  the  duty  of  public  men,  and  it  concerns  the  in- 
terest of  almost  every  one,  to  inquire  carefully  what 
are  the  causes  of  the  removal  of  such  numbers  of  our 
fellow-citizens,  what  events,  or  what  course  of  policy 


have  necessitated  the  flight  of  such  numbers  of  peopls 
from  their  native  soil. 

The  ready  reply  is,  "  tho  potato  rot,"  the  loss  of 
food,  the  famine.     Well,  but  the  loss  of  one  year'i 
crop  of  potatoes,  and  the  partial  failure  of  a  second, 
were  supplemented,  in  as  far  as  human  efforts  coald 
supplement  the  loss,  by  importations  of  food,  aad 
free  distributions  of  it.  The  majority  of  the  Irish  vho 
emigrated  were  agricultural  labourers.     AUhott|[ii 
the  crops  of  1846  had  failed,  the  land  and  its  capa- 
bilities remained.     Surely  it  is  easior  to  raise  crops 
on  land  that  has  already  been  under  tillage,  land 
that  only  waits  the  application  of  labour,  of  which 
there  is  a  superabundance  in  the  oountry--tt  is  easier 
to  raise  crops  on  prepared  land,  than  upon  nnknewo, 
unexplored,  or  unsurveyed  tracts  of  now  coofitrr. 
Mere  emigration  is  no  remedy  for  dofieiency  of  food. 
Emigrants  do  not  expect  to  find  crops  awaiting 
them,  and  homes  provided  for  them,  which  they  haw 
neither  toiled  for,  nor  purchased.     A  bad  year  may 
occur  in  any  country,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  tlie 
land  is  lost  for  ever,  that  no  further  effort  should  be 
made  to  bring  out  its  capabilities,  by  proper  manage- 
ment. 

Shipping  off  the  people  from  tiieir  &rms,  setting 
them  adrift  to  begin  the  world  again,  was  not  the 
way  to  prevent  short  crops,  or  loss  or  defieienej  «f 
sustenance.  The  land  has  been  abandoned— the 
people,  the  laboui-ers,  where  are  they?  The  foihire 
of  the  potato  was  not  the  true  or  only  reason  for  the 
excess  of  emigration ;  there  must  have  been  aone 
other  cause. 

Failure  of  crops,  and  poverty  and  starvation  in 
consequence,  could  not  suggest  a  long  and  dangeroiis 
voyage  as  a  remedy  for  bad  crops,  neither  did  ther 
provide  means  of  removal ;  therefore  the  potato  n*. 
was  not  the  efficient  cause  of  Irish  emigration. 

The  expenses  of  removal  were  advanced  by  olh« 
parties  than  those  who  had  lost  their  crops.  B^ 
emigration  scheme  was  suggested  and  worked  oat.  by 
the  landlords  and  Government  agents,  at  theexpefc^; 
of  the  nation.  There  was  no  necessary  conncetios 
between  potato  rot  and  emigration — ^nc^ing  of  thf 
nature  of  cause  and  effect. 

But  the  opportunity  was  seized  by  the  paitirt 
alluded  to,  of  handling  a  portion  of  the  nati^fl^ 
wealth,  and  of  shipping  off  a  portion  of  the  popaiv 
tion,  who,  under  proper  management,  ought  to  han- 
remained  upon  the  soil,  and,  by  their  indnstrr,  hsn? 
augmented  the  general  supply  of  food. 

The  fact  is,  there  was  no  more  necessity,  no  mon' 
advantage  gained  by  the  excessiwe  exports  of  Iri'-' 
peasantry  in  1847,  than  there  were  in  18i8,  or  lAt'* 
or  any  other  year  during  the  last  ten ;  but  the  natif- 
while  under  panic,  acquiesced  in  the  suggestioB  ^ 
an  interested  party,  and  the  Irish  landlord  aacope^^ 
in  making  ejectments  upon  a  gigantio  scale,  at  th^. 
cost  of  the  industrious  British  who  remain  at  ihar 
posts. 

The  mismanagement  of  Iroland,  her  own  vohmtarr 
degradation,  the  turbulence,  the  idleness^  the  oainT- 
sal  pauperism,  which  she  unfbrtunatelytihemhossisi 
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defends,  despite  the  civilization  and  improTomont 
about  her,  are  a  puzzle  and  a  wonder  to  tlio  world 
around  her. 

The  causes  of  this  state  of  society  are  detailed  in 
recent  works,  Foster's  Volume,  Blue  Books,  notices 
of  trarellcrs,  the  newspapers  of  every  day's  issue. 
These  details  agree  in  descriptions  of  idleness  and 
insabordination,  and  agree  so  perfectly,  that  we  are 
always  led  to  one  conclusion,  whatever  account  we 
read,  whatever  colouring  is  put  upon  facts.  The  con- 
clusion of  all  our  inquiry  is,  *'  that  Ireland  stands  in 
need  of  industry  and  of  coercion.  * '  Coercion  first — 
that  cannot  injure  in  any  way  the  well  disposed.  In- 
dustry can  only  thrive  in  tranquillity,  secured  hy  the 
power  of  the  laws.  In  no  other  country  is  lancUord- 
shooting  a  national  amusement.  English  highway- 
men, of  the  old  school,  committed  murder  to  escape 
conviction.  The  Italian  murders  under  the  frenzy 
of  jealousy.  The  New  Zoalander  can  plead  his  ac- 
quired taste  for  the  flesh  of  white  men.  In  Ireland, 
men  murder  from  revenge. 

The  British  Government  have  heen  bullied  out  of 
a  fair  and  just  administration  of  justice.  They  have 
been  bullied  into  large  grants  of  money  for  all  sorts  of 
purposes-^coUego-building,  draining,  road-making, 
emigration,  and  what  not? 

A  Government  that  can  be  intimidated  into  any- 
thing, 18  not  a  safe  Government  for  England.  It  can- 
not stand  long,  and  can  scarcely  afford  to  be  honest. 
The  loans  to  Irish  landlords  for  improvements  are 
a  bad  investment.  The  people  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, who  raise  these  moneys,  may  at  some  time  ask  to 
look  into  the  accounts. 

If  we  eould  hazard  the  summing  up  of  our  impres- 
sions of  the  evils  of  Ireland  into  £isw  words,  wo  should 
say,  that  the  decay  or  absence  of  hiduatry  is  U^e  pri- 
mary evU.      And  yet,  in  the  north,  industry  has  pro- 
digiously increased  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
Certain  districts  and  counties  are  quite  British  in 
their  industrial  character,  and  have  compensated  and 
concealed,  to  some  extent,  the  decline  of  the  more 
Celtic  portion  of  the  island.      Some  twenty  years 
ago,  an  emigration  report  to  Parliament  stated  the 
cultivated  acres  in  Ireland  to  be  12,525,280  acres, 
and  these  figures  are  quoted  by  various  respectable 
statistical  -writers;  but  Bluo Books,  presented  last 
session,  represent  the  cultivated  land  reported,  to  be 
only  5,438,575  acres.     Probably  a  large  amount  was 
unreported ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  decay 
or  absence  of  industry  is  the  master  evil  in  Ireland. 
A  reeont  return  of  small  farms  in  Ireland,  shows 
an  enormous  falling  off  in  the  relative  number  of 
small  holdings,  while  no  system  of  large  farms,  on 
the  Scotch  plan,  are  noticed  as  having  been  substi- 
tuted. 

Tlio  failnre  of  the  potato  caused  a  pecuniary  loss 
to  Great  Britain,  that  has  never  been  calculated. 
She  was  called  upon,  without  delay,  to  supply  the 
do&cienej  of  food,  and  that  in  terms  as  peremptory 
as  if  she  had,  by  some  sin  of  omission  or  commission, 
destroyed  all  the  potatoes  in  Ireland.  The  money 
market  was  immediately  convulsed,  and  a  **ffoUV* 
panic  brought  on  to  buy  corn  for  Ireland.  Corn  was 
purchased,  and  consignments  of  Scotch  and  English 
manufactures,  were  sacrificod  in  the  American  mar- 
kets^ in  order  to  restore  the  balance  of  the  oschaoges. 


We  have  not  yet  seen  the  end  of  the  potato  rot,  nor 
its  chain  of  consequences.  One  thing  is  not  impro- 
bable, namely,  that  Ireland  sustained  the  smaller 
share  of  the  actual  loss.  It  has  transpired  that  Ire- 
land has  been  adding  to  her  vested  wealth  in  the 
funds,  at  the  rato  of  £1,281,000  per  annum,  for  the 
last  four  years.  Pretty  fair  savings  those,  out  of 
pauperism  and  famine. 

It  has  been  said,  <*  that  England  must  cither  raise 
Ireland  to  her  own  level,  or  bo  dragged  down  to  tho 
level  of  Ireland.  *'  Tho  latter  of  these  processes  seems 
tho  easier  of  the  two.  It  is  going  on,  not  from  tho 
choice  of  England,but  by  reason  of  the  unchecked  im- 
migration from  the  sister  island.  Scotland  is  writhing 
under  an  Irish  invasion.  Three-fourths  of  the  Glasgow 
poor-rate  is  absorbed  by  Irish.  The  English  Unions 
are  equally  clamorous  against  the  "  tramps."  Tho 
remuneration  and  the  morals  of  the  working  people 
in  Scotland  have  boon  equally  deteriorated  by  these 
intruders.  No  emigration  can  relievo  us  of  the  men- 
dicant strangers ;  they  do  not  wish  to  go  abroad,  and 
no  power  is  exerted  to  send  them.  No  free  state 
would  have  them,  and  no  British  colony  would  sub- 
mit to  havo  theso  Irish  poor  cast  upon  their  shores. 
They  are  poor  and  unemployed  from  choice^  from 
inveterate  habit.  "  The  evil  of  Ireland  is  the  decay, 
or  the  loss  of  industry." 

Another  class  who  have  suffered  from  loss  of  crops, 
and  become  candidates  for  emigration,  are  the  High- 
landers and  Islanders  of  the  AVest  of  Scotland — a 
patient,  inoffensive  race,  who  would  rather  starve  by 
families,  and  entire  hamlets,  than  think  of  aggra- 
vating their  miseries  by  landlord- shooting,  or  cold- 
blooded murder  of  their  neighbours.  Ihey,  too,  are 
the  victims  of  the  mismanagement  of  landlords,  and 
sufferers  in  a  greater  degree ;  for,  when  a  **  clearing" 
is  resolved  on,  go  they  must.  If  a  deer  forest  is  re- 
solved on,  go  they  must.  If  a  sheep  farm  of  many 
miles  is  resolved  on,  go  they  must.  **  The  liberal  and 
intelligent  British  public"  is  above  looking  into  the 
case  of  tho  poor  expatriated  Uighlauders. 

In  England,  a  nobleman  talked  of  **  doing  what  he 
liked  with  his  own,"  and  the  indiguatiou  has  scarcely 
yet  subsided;  but  in  Scotland,  feudal  lords  *'  do  xvliat 
they  please  with  their  own,'*  and  nobody  asks  any 
questions.  The  English  aristocracy  aro  finding  out 
that  Scotch  laud,  tithe  free,  can  be  bought,  and  en- 
tailed  in  perpetuity.  Scotch  patriot  M.P.*s,  and  & 
free-trado  Ministry,  are  s'dent  on  tho  question  of  a 
free  trade  in  land,  and  the  justice  of  treating  it  as 
other  commodities. 

Another  class  of  emigrants  are  tho  artisans  of  ma- 
nufacturing towns,  thrown  destitute  by  the  fluctua- 
tions  of  trade.  These  crises  are  occurring  with 
greater  frequency  and  severity  of  late  years.  A  sus- 
picion arises,  that  the  very  magnitude  of  our  manu- 
facturing enterprises,  exposes  them  to  sudden  fluctua- 
tions and  inevitable  checks.  The  old  school  of 
economists  believed  that  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing enterprises  ought  to  be  regulated  by  the  annual 
surplus  income  of  a  country.  AV  bother  this  idea  were 
correct  or  not,  it  assuredly  suggested  a  useful  caution, 
not  to  bo  found  in  current  maxims  of  the  day. 

Tho  disturbances  on  tho  Continent  are  assigned  as 
cxplicatives  of  tho  manufacturing  distress.  Those 
who  assign  this  reason,  forget  that  it  is  a  contradic* 
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tory  ono.  The  same  disturbed  condition  which  pre- 
Yonted  the  purchase,  and  con  samp  tion  of  British  goods, 
also  interrupted  manufacturing  industry  on  the  Con 
tinent.  The  supply  of  goods,  from  French,  and  Bel 
gian,  and  German  looms,  having  been  stopped,  there 
ought  to  have  sprung  up  an  increased  demand  for 
British  goods.  In  other  words,  Continental  industry 
having  been  suspended  for  some  months,  stocks  ought 
to  have  been  so  much  reduced,  that  the  increased  de- 
mand for  British  manufactures,  should  have  com- 
pensated the  falling  off,  and  maintained  our  average 
amount  of  exports  to  the  Continent.  Such  has  not 
been  the  case ;  and  we  are  painfully  convinced  that 
the  aggregation  of  masses  of  people  in  large  towns, 
and  their  subjection  to  restricted  and  artificial  modes 
of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  is  a  state  of  society  fraught 
ynth  much  inconvenience  and  danger  to  those  masses. 
It  suggests  the  query — **  Is  it  not  possible  to  carry 
the  manufacturing  system  too  far?  Is  it  not  possible 
to  make  too  many  persons,  helplessly  dependent  on 
the  progress  of  manufactures  alone,  for  their  sub- 
sistence ?" 

"We  remember  the  enthusiasm  with  which  some  peo- 
ple talked  and  wrote  about  manufactures,  as  a  bound- 
less field  both  of  maintenance  and  of  wealth.  But, 
in  our  own  blunt  way,  we  used  to  remark  that "  by  no 
possible  mechanism  can  you  spincom;*'andwhen they 
hastily  assert,  that  "  manufactures  can  at  all  times 
be  exchanged  for  food,*'  we  promptly  denied  it.  The 
com  trade  is  always  a  cash  trade.  In  times  of  scar- 
city, corn  always  commands  specie.  Unusually  large 
imports  of  grain  imply  a  drain  of  gold,  and  a  scarcity 
of  money.  Manufactures  in  general  are  luxuries. 
The  demand  for  new  clothing  can  always  be  post- 
poned for  a  time,  without  danger  to  the  consumer ; 
but  bread  is  the  staff  of  life,  and  must  be  had  at  any 
sacnfice.  This  is  the  secret  of  the  precariousnra  of 
manufacturing ;  the  great  bulk  of  its  products  are 
not  necessary  to  life,  they  are  only  the  accompani- 
ments of  prosperity.  It  is  true  that,  in  a  vague  and 
general  way,  nations  exchange  food  for  other  com- 
modities ;  but  there  is  no  useful,  practical  truth  in 
the  remark,  because  the  details  of  this  exchange,  are 
managed  by  totally  different  parties.  The  grain 
trade,  and  the  dry  goods'  trade  (as  textile  manufac- 
tures are  styled  abroad),  are  not  in  the  same  hands. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  barter^  in  the  loose  sense  in 
which  books  of  political  economy  use  that  word.  We 
have  only  ventured  on  the  exposure  of  this  popular 
fallacy,  after  personal  knowledge  acquired  in  the  gra- 
naries of  the  far  west.  Gold  alone  can  procure  food, 
in  largo  quantities,  in  years  of  scarcity ;  and  goods 
will  be  depreciated^  in  proportion  to  the  extraordi- 
nary demand  for  food. 

Here,  then,  is  a  cause  of  emigration  among  artisans, 
which  must  recur  from  time  to  time,  until  the  agricul- 
tural resources  of  this  country  arc  adequate  to  its  ordi- 
naiy  requirements.  England  used  to  bo  an  exporting 
country.  Statists  affirm  that  her  •'  natural  limit''  of 
population,  even  at  her  greatest  rate  of  increase,  re- 
stricted to  the  produce  of  her  own  soil,  including  cul- 
tivable land,  not  employed,*  is  still  distant  about  half 
a  century. 


*  Sep  Browiiinj^'s  Political  and  Domestic  Condition  of  Great 
Britain,  page  211. 


The  improvements  in  agricnltare;  the  stimulus 
given  by  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  petting  landlord! 
and  farmers  to  make  the  most  of  their  ground ;  to- 
gether with  the  stimulus  to  agriculture,  that  may  he 
expected  from  breaking  up  the  monopoly  of  land,  by 
abolition  of  entails ;  the  throwing  open  of  the  "fond- 
raising  business' '  to  more  general  competition— com- 
petition aided  by  science  and  capital— these  causes 
combined,  may  reasonably  be  expected,  not  only  to 
supply  the  present  annual  deficiency,  bat  to  add  a 
wealth'  and  independence  to  this  country,  that  will 
not  only  retrieve  her  present  decline,  but  re-establish 
her  influence  among  the  nations. 

This  dependance  of  manufacturing  prosperity,  npou 
the  food-raising  interest,  gives  rise  to  another  caase 
of  emigration — a  cause  that  has  not  yet  received  the 
attention  it  deserves.  *'  Cheap  labour''  has  been 
adopted  as  the  motto  of  the  Manchester  school.  By 
cheap  labour,  they  hope  to  defeat  the  Americans,  the 
Swiss,  and  the  Germans.  This  excessive  cheapnew 
of  labour,  or,  in  other  words,  starvation  wages,  renders 
it  impossible  for  the  operative  to  lay  past  any  portion 
of  bis  earnings  for  future  contingencies.  He  cannot 
now,  as  in  years  bygone,  put  aside  a  trifle  for  a  rainy 
day,  for  sickness,  for  bad  times,  want  of  work,  or  old 
age.  Oh,  no ;  the  cheap  labour  creed  cuts  off  that 
small  excess  of  wages ;  it  economises  the  workman's 
money  before  it  reaches  him.  This  economy  reduces 
the  workman  to  an  entire  dependance  on  the  em- 
ployer ;  it  makes  the  Englishman  a  serf,  bnt  vithoot 
the  serf's  claim  on  his  master.  The  master  has  cal- 
culated that  the  serf  must  be  fed,  however  ;  and  the 
man  of  capital  has,  generously  or  cunningly,  con- 
cluded that  the  public  at  large  will  rather  pay  a  heary 
poor-rate,  than  take  the  risk  of  highway  robborips, 
incendiarism,  and  insurrection.  The  shrewd  " cheap 
labour,"  financial,  reforming  mannfacturer  and  spin- 
ner, saves  his  money  by  thousands  in  xoages,  aud 
loses  it  in  tens  hj poor-rate;  the  difference  is  so  much 
clear  gain. 

In  the  meantime  the  operatives  are  forming  emi- 
gration societies  ;  in  daily  consultation,  like  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  as  to  how  they  may  escape  from  the 
land  of  Egypt — from  the  house  of  bondage.  The 
Poor-law  Boards,  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  pauper  ma- 
nufacturers, eagerly  close  with  offers  from  emigraticD 
societies,  or  from  any  quarter  that  can  extinguish 
the  drain  on  public  funds.  Emigration  from  York- 
shire, Lancashire,  and  Lanarkshire,  is  a  direct  con- 
sequence of  the  cheap  labour  policy.  At  Lowcl,  at 
Philadelphia,  at  Rhode  Island,  this  cheap  labour  will 
find  employment,  displace  the  higher-priced  Ameri- 
can labour,  and  compete  with  Yorkshire,  Lancashire 
and  Lanarkshire  again.  In  a  very  few  years,  thi 
British  manfacturers,  and  capitalists  will  find  that 
they  have  overreached  themselves.  They  have  mero'} 
cheapened  labour,  and  reduced  wages,  for  the  benefit 
of  their  American  rivals.  So  long  as  America  h  a 
new,  a  wide,  and  a  rising  country,  just  so  longvi!! 
the  tide  of  manufacturing  labour,  depreciated  hfrr*. 
flow  westward,  seeking  and  finding  its  level  in  » 
more  prosperous  country. 

America  is  both  anagricultural,  and  a  mannfiictar- 
ing  country.  Manufactures  and  agricnltare  flooriih 
most  when  in  friendly  juxtaposition.  Americsn  ji- 
licy  fosters  both;  British  policy  hfts  pitted  ti»  ^ 
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against  the  other.  "  Native  industry  of  all  sorts'* 
ifi  the  American  motto;  class  interests,  and  cosmopoli- 
tanism hare  alternately  been  the  fashion  in  this  coun- 
try. We  are  too  wise  to  learn,  too  proud  to  confess, 
that  other  nations  know  their  own  interests. 

Illastrations  of  these  remarks  are  to  be  found  in 
the  recently-published  Poor-law  Union  Returns  of 
Manchester,  in  the  reports  of  the  Glasgow  Poor-rate 
Boards,  and  in  the  frightful  increase  of  pauperism  in 
manufacturing  districts  generally.  In  Manchester, 
during  the  quarter  which  expired  31st  August  last, 
40,280  persons  had  been  supported  by  poor-rates,  or 
one-third  of  the  population  of  1841.  But,  leaving 
ample  margin  "  for  deductions  (for  rate  of  increase 
since  1841,  and  for  tramps),  it  appears  probable  that 
in  the  quarter^  a  fourth  of  tite  residents  of  Manchester 
were  paupers,*^ 

In  Glasgow,  £25,000  or  £30,000  used  to  be 
deemed  a  liberal,  if  not  extravagant,  levy  for  the 
year,  but  the  sum  required  for  this  year  is  about 
i7a,000,  and  it  is  believed  that  next  year  £100,000, 
or  £118,000,  will  be  required.  These  amounts  are 
for  the  City  alone ;  the  Barony  or  Suburban  will  re- 
quire a  proportional  augumentution,  or  about  two- 
^irds  of  the  City  amounts.  How  can  it  be  other- 
vise,  when,  in  order  to  meet  the  German  competi- 
tion, in  the  home  and  foreign  mai'ket,  it  has  been 
deemed  expedient,  to  reduce  the  wages  of  weaving 
coloured  goods,  from  two  pence  half-penny  per  ell  to 
three  half-pence,  or  40  per  cent. 

Who  among  the  weavers  that  can  emigrate,  would 
not  make  every  effort  to  escape  from  his  native  coun- 
try? Many  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Symonds,  the  Go- 
Ternment  Commissioner,  made  his  report,  we  thought 
the  hand-loom  weavers  could  scarcely  be  worse,  yet 
this  40  per  cent,  reduction  has  been  made  during  the 
last  four  weeks.  Again,  we  say,  what  ojierative 
would  not  struggle  to  escape  from  such  a  state  of 
matters? 

The  weayer  and  spinner,  however,  are  not  the  only 
tradesmen  dependant  on  manufacturing  progress; 
the  machine-maker,  carpenter,  bricklayer,  dyer, 
printer,  calenderer,  shoemaker,  all  the  trades  which 
the  subdivision  of  labour,  in  a  manufacturing  com- 
munity, call  into  existence,  are  equally  pressing  for- 
ward to  emigrate,  and  to  carry  away  their  respec- 
tive arts,  in  periods  of  depression  like  the  present. 
An  inspection  of  the  lists  of  any  emigration  society, 
verifies  this. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  poor-laws  were  ever  made 
a  party  question.  But  what  is  not  made  a  party- 
name  question,  and  treated,  not  according  to  the  real 
facts  and  necessities  of  the  case,  but  in  a  set  form  of 
phrases  and  partizan  slang?  People  do  not  reason 
jo  much  upon  the  *' plain  unvarnished  truth**  so  much 
18  upon  the  definitions,  and  language,  the  promoters, 
ind  remote  bearings  of  great  questions.  The  arrange- 
nent  of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  on  opposi- 
ion,  and  on  ministerial  benches,  like  school-boys  in 
heir  games,  is  unfortunate  for  the  nation;  it  sug- 
osts  as  a  preliminary  in  all  inquiries,  and  in  all 
irasures,  the  ideas,  not  of  utility  or  of  the  common 
ood,  but  of  personal  interests,  of  influence  with  the 
linistcr,  or  against  him,  and  the  most  that  can  be 
I  ado  of  the  vote*  Members  ought  not  to  be  confined 
f  formalities  to  one  side;  they  are  sent  to  that 


house  for  deliberation,  not  for  faction.*  Many  a  good 
measure  is  lost  because  M.  P.*s  and  their  constituents 
believe  that  nothing  good  can  come  from  the  *•  op- 
posite side."  It  is  owing  to  this  cause  that  tlio 
poor-law  principle  is  so  little  understood  by  the  mid- 
dle classes,  and  has,  by  both  Whigs  and  Tories,  been 
made  a  stalking  horse  of. 

The  Whig  poor-law,  though  it  appeared  harsh  at 
first,  might  in  the  end  have  made  the  operative  moro 
independent  of  the  capitalist.  Under  the  present 
system,  the  working  classes  are  hopelessly  depen- 
dant; it  is  because  the  supplementary  wages  fund, 
the  rate,  is  pressing  on  the  capitalist,  and  on  em- 
ployers of  all  kinds,  that  the  cry  of  emigration  is  got 
up  so  strongly — the  labour  is  not  wanted,  the  mouths 
are  not  welcome,  therefore  ship  them  off.  The  same 
shortsighted  benevolence  that  advocated  plans  for 
placing  the  masses  on  the  poor-roll,  now  cries  out  to 
**  take  them  away,  take  them  to  Canada,  to  Austra- 
lia, any  where,  only  release  us  of  them,  for  they  are 
getting  heavy  on  onr  hands.**  The  industrious 
classes  will  see  through  all  this  by  and  by.  A  con- 
fused noise  is  carefully  kept  up  about  **  railway  ma- 
nia,** "  currency,'*  "  potato  rot  of  1846,'*  "  disturb- 
ances in  Europe,**  and  w^hat  not.  But  the  people 
must  see  this  cheap  labour,  labour  cheapened  so  far 
below  its  value,  that  the  public  made  up  the  differ- 
ence by  a  heavy  poor-rate,  is  at  the  bottom  of  it  all. 
They  will  begin  to  ask  why  employment  has  ceased. 
How  does  it  happen  that  Government  or  Parliament 
can  do  nothing,  or  will  do  nothing,  to  keep  up  the  de- 
mand for  labour  and  for  manufactured  goods  ?  They 
will  ask  why  it  happens  that  French  merinoes,  and 
Belgian  linens,  Swiss  and  French  silks  and  muslins, 
German  coloured  goods,  shawls,  hosiery,  tnnkets, 
shoes,  &c.  &c. — why  all  these  foreign  things  are 
brought  into  England,  while  British  wares  of  the 
same  kinds  are  refused  and  thrown  aside?  They 
will  be  told  that  this  deluge  of  freely  imported  stuff 
is  free  trade,  that  these  goods  are  cheaper  than  Bri- 
tish, and  that  the  cockneys  now  '*  buy  in  the  cheap- 
est market.*'  Inquiring  a  little  further,  they  will 
be  told,  that  wages  are  low  in  the  places  where  all 
these  things  come  from,  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  a-week,  and 
that  they  must  come  down  to  that  rate  of  wages,  or 
make  their  escape  from  this  country  to  Austr^Uia,  or 
America,  or  elsewhere. 

We  are  not  going  to  rail  against  free-trade — not  at 
all — we  only  **  wish  wo  may  get  it."  But  we  want  real 
bona  fide  free-trade,  not  all  of  one  side.  We  do  feel 
rather  uneasy  at  seeing  our  stable  doors  thrown  open, 
and  the  locks  taken  off  our  chests,  while  our  neigh- 
hours  on  the  Continent  are  keeping  all  tight  and  fast. 

The  existing,  free,  unlimited  importation  of  fo- 
reign goods  must  just  go  on  and  increase,  until  cheap- 
ness prevail  in  everything,  and  so,  in  some  way  or 
other,  things  find  their  level ;  and  what  the  working 
people  lose,  by  losing  work  and  wages,  is  to  be  made 
good  to  them,  by  cheapening  the  prices  of  silk  gowns, 
and  silk  gloves,  and  satin  slippers,  and  rich  shawls, 
and  gold  watches,  and  jewellery  from  Geneva,  and 
French  picture-books,  fine  broad  cloths,  cambrics, 
and  muslins,  and  Belgian  linens  from  the  new  mills 
of  Mr.  Wood,  who  has  gone  to  show  the  ignoramuses 
how  we  do  those  things  in  this  country.  In  short, 
everything  is  to  be  cheap  and  plenty  to  those  who 
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have  got  money  to  pcuf  for  H ;  and  as  the  working 
clasflos  were  promised  plenty  of  employment,  andcheap 
food,  and  peace  with  all  the  world,  wo  must  let  matters 
have  a  fair  trial,  and  put  up  with  hard  times,  until 
the  rest  of  the  world  aees  through  the  thing,  and  fol- 
lows the  example  of  England. 

All  tho  existing  suffering  is  the  product,  not  of 
free-trade,  hut  of  monopoly.  We  oppose  not  fair, 
rociprocal  free-trade,  as  it  was  promised  to  us  hy 
our  legislators.  'We  think  it  would  he  hotter,  on 
tho  whole,  if  all  the  nations  of  tho  earth  would 
behave  themselves,  as  if  they  were  just  one  quiet 
family,  and  give  up  quarreling,  and  fighting,  and 
killing  each  other  wholesale,  as  they  have  been 
doing,  every  now  and  then,  for  thousands  of  years. 
Wo  do  think  that  universal  peace,  and  cosmopolite 
benevolence,  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  Certainly  we 
have  nothing  to  say  against  such  an  improvement ; 
we  only  "  wish  we  may  get  it.  ** 

Of  course,  we  suppose  our  Government  has  invited 
two  or  three  respectable  neighbours — nations,  we 
mean — to  join  in  this  new  philanthropic  movement; 
and,  of  course,  England *s  great  example  has  been 
followed,  and  the  ball  will  be  opened  with  all  the  for- 
malities. AVe  are  aware  that  it  is  said,  that  there  is 
no  appearance  as  yet  of  any  reciprocal  advances;  and 
that  the  Government  men  said,  that  there  was  a  deal 
of  trouble  and  bother  in  making  treaties.  Indeed, 
some  newspapers  hinted,  that  our  Government  had 
refused  to  send  men,  to  make  free-trade  treaties  with 
the  foreign  powers;  but  newspapers  will  say  anything. 
Besides,  Grovemment  keeps  a  great  many  men,  to 
do  nothing  else  than  to  make  treaties,  and  attend  to 
see  them  worked  out.  No  doubt  they  are  busy  with 
the  reciprocity  treaties  just  now? 

After  all,  it  is  a  serious  thing  for  the  work-people 
brought  up  to  weaving,  spinning,  warping,  dyeing, 
priating,  block-cutting,  machine-making,  &;o.,  to  be 
told  that  they  must  emigrate ;  that  to  precisely  the 
same  extent  to  which  foreign  labour  in  manufactures 
has  been  introduced,  to  that  extent  must  British  la- 
bour be  displaced;  because  the  shippers,  and  the 
great  London  importers,  will  contiuao  to  buy  in  the 
cheapest  markets.  ^  In  other  words,  that  as  artisans  of 
many  nations  do  that  work  abroad  which  used  to  be 
done  in  this  country,  therefore  our  artisans  must  do 
something  else,  try  some  new  trade,  or  get  out  of  tho 
way  as  fast  as  they  can.  No  use  in  going  about  the 
bush ;  this  is  what  is  meant  by  emigration  from  ma- 
nufacturing districts.  It  is  nothing  but  what  the 
Leeds,  Glasgow,  and  London  Emigration  Societies 
have  been  telling  each  other  for  mouths  past.  All 
that  the  London  philanthropists  are  discussing  is, 
"how  to  get  the  people  away."  All  that  the  Irish 
and  Highland  clearing  landlords  think  of  is,  "  how  to 
get  the  people  away.'*  Emigration  only;  coloniza- 
tion is  out  of  their  line,  or  above  it.  Yet,  without 
well-digested  plans  for  colonization  and  settlement, 
mere  emigration  is  only  another  name  for  expulsion 
and  banishment  Colonization  will  form  the  closing 
subject  of  this  paper,  giving  tho  results  of  observa- 
tions and  evidence  collected  in  Canada,  prior  to  the 
reckless  emigration  of  1847,  and  during  that  period. 

Peevish  people  may  say,  **  Why  do  wo  thus  dwell 
■K>  much  on  Uioso  sore  points?     Is  there  uot  an 


accumulation  of  '  untoward  eTenIs'  pouring  thair 
streams  into  the  present  inundation  of  miMriet! 
What  do  we  mean  by  always  holding  up  these paia6it 
topics  to  public  view?"  We  anawer,  ** That  thii 
Magazine  has  always  watched  the  progrsBt  or  ths 
retrogression  of  the  masses.  Our  object  in  prolnog, 
is  to  examine,  and,  if  possible,  to  indicate  a remody." 

When  a  confused  mass  of  busineas  is  anddsolj 
thrust  upon  a  man,  it  is  fortunate  if  he  can,  from 
forethought  or  experience,  single  out  the  most  urgent, 
and  dispose  of  its  details  in  proper  order. 

Analogous  to  this  is  the  task  of  the  joumaliBt.  He 
is  expected  to  generalise^  to  group  together  £set8,  and 
to  assign  causes  harmonising  with  those  faoto.  The 
task  is  sometimes  difficult,  but  by  due  caution  vo 
avoid  errors.  To  group  together  the  causes  timtren* 
der  emigration  necessary,  we  assume  only  two  nuiter 
causes,  though  each  contains  numerous  minor  de- 
tails. 

We  have  for  many  years  observed,  that  there  sre 
two  antagonist  influences  at  work  in  this  cooniry, 
both  struggling  for  the  mastery  over  our  social  aod 
political  institutions.  These  antagonist  infltteDcei,or 
causes,  are,  the  Spirit  of  Feudalism,  and  the  Com- 
mercial Spirit.  The  Spirit  of  Feudalism  instiueti?elf 
opposes  all  change,  in  its  peculiaritieB  of  ranicB,  of 
tenures,  entails,  pretensions  of  primogeniture,  gsme- 
lawB,  corn-laws,  pecuniary  exemptions  of  land  frou 
debts  and  public  burdens. 

The  Commercial  Spirit,  technically  called  "tlie 
monied  power,"  is  ostensibly  levelling  in  its  ten- 
dencies ;  it  acknowledges  no  class-interests  bat  iu 
own,  it  appreciates  institutions  by  their  cost  sad 
their  utility  alone.  The  uationad  charaeteriiticf, 
the  tendencies  of  institutions,  enter  not  into  com- 
mercial estimates  ;  they  are  not  reducible  to  figures 
or  accompts.  Mines,  manufactures^  shipping,  local 
industry,  in  many  forms,  are  not  cotJimerec;  th«j 
are  only  its  accessories.  The  purely  commercial  msa 
is  a  citizen  of  the  world ;  national  and  local  pivjft* 
dices  are  impediments  to  him  ;  the  type  of  hii  daa 
is  the  descendant  of  Israel,  the  inhabitant  of  ererf 
clime,  of  every  mart  to  which  riches  flow,  or  where 
gold  is  to  be  earned. 

The  public  welfare  is  hound  up  with  neither  of  tlic« 
interests,  the  industrious  classes  have  been  altcnaidj 
the  dupes  of  one,  or  the  instruments  of  both. 

Peudahsm  lias  narrowed  our  boandades»  oo^ 
artificial  scarcities  of  food,  and  lorded  its  nuddks'f*' 
game  laws  over  the  civiHzation  and  humanity  uf  Ui£ 
nineteenth  century. 

The  commercial  spirit,  the  "money  power,"  h« 
created  colonics,  and  it  has  sold  them  ;  it  wiU  buy  tit» 
agaiu.  It  fosters  the  manufactures  of  poor  ooonfaies,  ib^ 
requires  those  of  rich  to  toil  harder  than  before.  ^ 
aids  the  maritime  enterprise  of  one  state,  in  urdor  X 
depress  that  of  its  rival,  and  profits  by  the  fitn^ 
The  "  money  power"  knows  no  such  voitl  as  ^ymptft;* 
it  is  tranquil  in  times  of  confusion.  The  ]fii$se»  ^ 
hardships  of  hmnhle  industry  only  augment  the  pava> 
of  accumulated  capital. 

Both  the  feudal  and  the  commercial  spirit  me  i/fmi^ 
in  our  institutions,  and  in  the  habits  of  the  ttit»4 
people.  To-day  they  rail  at  aristocracy,  to^nooovUf? 
arc  nuinmg  to  admire  a  prince  or  a  locd.  .  Xmme^ 
they  denounced  oligarchy^  and  th&  Iwius^  htm  ^  ^ 
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night  an  dmorbed  in  ddioioos  fictioDS,  of  which  the 
nsions  are  those  only  of  chivalrj  and  aristocracy.  •  We 
vonld  not  dogmatiM;  oar  remark  is  useful  for  its  con- 
vemenee  only.  Tmths  must  be  learned  in  details,  yet 
to  one  or  otiier  of  these  two  master  inflnences,  to  the 
commercial  spirit,  or  to  that  of  feudalism,  every  great 
political  and  economical  question  that  has  agitated  the 
country  for  the  last  dozen  years  appears  referable. 

It  ia  not  prudent  that  the  working  people  or  the 
middle  classes  should  surrender  themsehes  to  the  guid- 
ance or  domination  of  either  power.  Let  us  remain 
nentral  for  a  short  time;  neither  party  arefriende  of  ours. 
The  fearfiii  necessity  for  emigration,  which  now 
presses  upon  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  labourer  in 
the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland,  has  been  the  work 
of  the  one,  while  the  pressure  upon  the  manufacturing 
operatires  has  been  the  work  of  the  other. 

Let  us  not  sell  onrselTCs  to  either  party;  let  tliem 
fight  on  for  a  little,  we  shall  be  appealed  to  by  and  by; 
our  weight  will  be  wanting  to  settle  the  dispute.     Bat 
we  must  obtain  compromises  from  both  sides,  or  the 
fault  will  be  our  own.     These  two  factions  are  irrecon- 
cilable; they  will  continue  their  endeavours  for  the  de- 
pression of  each  other.      Tlie  destiny  of  the  middle 
daases  will  progress.     The  first  eras  of  our  progress 
date  from  the  feuds  between  kings  and  their  batons. 
The  mild  democracy  of  a  representative  government 
now  controls  both  long  and  barons.     If  the  feud  now 
lies   between  feudal  privileges  and  capital,  industry 
oagiit  to  be  a  gainer  by  the  losses  of  both  parties.     We 
suspect  that  feudalism  is  the  more  squeezable  of  the 
two,  for  the  baron  must  remain  upon  his  domain ;  "the 
capitalist  is  a  citizen  of  the  world."      Broad  acres  are 
valu^ess,  if  internal  prosperity  and  native  industry  are 
awanting.    Bat  capital,  the  spirit  of  commerce,  is  bound 
to  no  oountiy;  the  most  grinding  tyranny  the  world 
ever  saw,  was  that  of  accumulated  capital  in  Venice. 
The  ships  of  Northern  Europe,  or  of  the  United  States, 
nrill  be  employed  by  the  capitalist  the  moment  they  can 
tinderfoid  those  of  England.     The  factories  of  Lowel 
;rill  come  into  favour  tfae  moment  they  undersell  Man- 
chester; **the  capitalist  is  a  citizen  of  the  world." 

But  we  have  an  ancient  grudge  against  the  feudal 
y«tcin,  a  heavy  account  to  settle  with  the  aristocracy. 
'  £iigland  wants  room,*'  and  they  know  it.  England 
»  "  cribbed,  cabined,  confined  between  the  narrow 
c*-a». ' '  She  is  bat  a  speck  on  the  globe,  and  yet  her 
[-tace  has  been  artificially  diminished.  The  aristocracy, 
-om  pride  and  indolence,  have  refused  to  extend  the 
3undane8  of  cultivation. 

Improvement  from  pecuniary  considerations  is  not 
»taral  to  a  class  who  -feel  and  enjoy  an  exemption 
om  the  ordinary  cares  and  toils  of  life.  Improve- 
ont«  seldom  succeed  in  their  hands.  The  pleasures  of 
ci  turf  and  the  chase  are  their  peculiar  province. 

The  pnbUc  looked  on  with  complacency,  and  future 
storiaas  will  record  that  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
ratuiy  a  handftil  of  English  nobles  made  an  attempt, 
dL  a  suooessful  attempt,  to  restore  the  manners  of  the 
ddle  ages,  to  condemn  whole  districts  to  sterility, 
L-ve  out  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  and  convert  exten- 
%«  territories  in  the  northern  part  of  the  iskmd  into  deer 

«S8ts! 

These  Hre  specimens  of  aristocracy  seized  the  lamp 
liistorj  and  toied  to  grope  their  way  backwards.  They 
1  read  tb«t  the  agricultural  state  of  a  countiy  comes 
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after  the  pastoral,  and  that  tlio  pastoral  succeeds  to 
that  of  wandering  tribes,  living  by  hunting.  They  want 
to  find  out  what  is  the  state  of  nature ;  and  the  people 
of  this  industrial,  scientific  country  look  on  in  silence. 
What  will  this  backward  movement  end  in  ?  Whether 
is  barbarism  or  civilization  to  win  the  day  ? 

Shallow  people  may  think  us  too  minute  or  too  hard 
upon  the  foible  of  the  aristocracy.  But  let  such  per- 
sons study  the  resources  of  otiicr  countricij,  and  the 
anxious  care  with  which  other  nations  develop  those 
territorial  resources. 

Let  the  superficial  statist  or  politician  go  abroad — 
say  to  the  United  States,  see  what  is  doing  there,  and 
what  they  think  of  us  here ;  let  him  ask  leave  to  shoot 
over  preserves,  or  go  a  deer-stalking  in  America;  let 
him  inquire  how  the  deer  are  preserved,  and  at  what 
sacrifices — what  are  their  game  laws,  and  how  adminis- 
tered. The  Americans  will  merely  think  him  insane ; 
but  let  not  our  statistical  traveller  confess  that  the 
British  legislature  encourages  such  follies,  or  the  Kcpub- 
licans  will  suspect  that  our  rulers  are  idiots. 

The  aristocracy  would  never  have  indulged  such 
freaks  as  extensive  devastations  in  order  to  make  deer 
forests,  nor  would  that  brand  of  serfdom,  the  game 
laws,  have  been  known  now-a-days,  had  not  the  nation 
consented. 

The  perpetual  Scotch  entails,  and  the  fraudulent  ex- 
emptions from  chums  of  creditors  retained  in  favour  of 
landed  property,  could  not  have  continued  till  1848,  had 
there  not  been  the  concurrence  of  the  middle  chuscs. 

Two  or  three  sections  of  the  middle  classes  connive 
withthe  aristocracy — ^the  hiwyers — ^whose  interest  it  is  to 
make  a  mystery,  a  difficulty,  and  an  uncertainty  of  Ihe 
conveyance  of  land.  Buying  and  selling  of  land  include 
superstitious  observances,  which  are  well  paid.  An  in- 
dulgent public  tolerate  these,  believing  conveyancing  to 
be  different  from  ordinary  buying  and  selling, 

A  section  of  political  economists  maintained  that  all 
the  land  of  this  country,  that  can  be  tilled  with  a  profit, 
is  already  under  tillage,  "  that  additional  doses  of  capital 
to  the  land  would  only  be  money  thrown  away.*' 

The  extension  of  agricultural  improvements  in  Eng- 
land, the  fact  that  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society 
has  done  so  much  for  Scotch  husbandry,  developed  the  . 
best  farming  in  the  world,  and  done  more  good  for  that 
class  interest  than  all  the  com  bills  ever  printed,  dis- 
prove the  economists. 

The  economists  are  further  disproved  by  the  various 
reports  of  government  surveyors,  for  the  blue  books; 
by  the  enclosure  bills;  as  also  by  the  obvious  state  of  tho 
country  to  travellers.  The  very  dates  of  the  statistics 
of  land,  their  defects,  the  reluctance  or  indolence  of  tlie 
agricultural  party  and  the  government,  confirm  the 
opinion  that  the  real  capabilities  of  the  country  are 
under  estimated,  concealed,  or  misrepresented.  In 
1844,  Sir  Bobert  Peel  promised  that  a  measure  should 
be  introduced  for  annually  ascertaining  the  agricultural 
statistics;  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Russell  Cabi- 
net, who,  by  the  by,  are  still  in  power,  in  office,  we 
mean,  but  who  have  done  nothing  in  the  matter.  The 
total  want  of  anything  like  authentic  information  as  to 
the  breadth  of  land  and  yield  of  crops,  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  tricks  and  speculations,  frauds  and  panics 
without  number,  and  of  incalculable  loss  to  the  com- 
munity, both  as  buyers  and  sellers  of  grain.  A  few  of 
the  agriculturists  are  bcginmsg  to  see  this,  and  have 
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taken  np  the  idea  of  getting  information,  and  of  making 
discoTories  at  home.  People  vnll,  by  and  by,  snspect  that 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  may 
possibly  be  nearly  as  useful  as  the  topography  of  Asia 
Minor,  or  a  correct  description  of  Central  Africa. 

We  have  seen  a  statement,  admitted  to  be  a  fair  approxi- 
mation, as  follows,  of  uncultivated,  improvable  land  in 

Engknd  and  Wales,     4,000,000  Acres. 

Scotland,      6,000,000     „ 

Ireland,        4,000,000    „ 


Total,      14,000,000*  „ 

The  capability  of  so  much  land  to  maintain  a  certain 
additional,  number  of  inhabitants,  at  a  certain  rate,  is 
arithmetically  demonstrable  by  a  schoolboy. 

What  shall  we  say,  then,  to  writers  who  thoughtlessly 
assert  that  we  cannot  look  to  the  land  for  increased 
means  of  subsistence,  and  a  greatly  enlarged  home 
market  for  manufactures?  But  the  amount  of  produce 
from  the  same  surface  has  been  wonderfully  increased 
since  the  English  "  agricultural  societies  gave  up  politics 
and  took  to  agriculture, ' '  and  called  in  the  aid  of  science, 
allowed  the  chemist  to  demonstrate  that  agriculture  was 
not  derived  from  traditionary  lore  alone,  but  that  it  was 
as  amenable  to  science  as  other  occupations.  The  in- 
crease from  drainage  alone  has  been  stated  so  high  as 
25  per  cent,  in  many  cases.  The  economy  to  be  effected 
by  proper  rotations  and  selections,  by  the  abandonment 
of  dumsy  apparatus  and  modes  of  working,  &c.,  are  so 
important  as  to  place  scientific  farming  in  the  light  of  a 
new  business,  when  contrasted  with  its  condition  in 
1815,  the  date  of  a  com  bill  practically  prohibiting  im- 
portations. 

"  England  wants  room ;"  but  the  fact  wiU  gradually 
be  made  plam  to  the  capacity  even  of  a  cosmopolitan 
theorist,  that  the  United  Kingdom  has  ample  room  for 
many  years  to  come,  if  we  had  only  a  good  system  of 
working,  a  rational  policy  by  which  the  right  of  pro- 
perty of  the  nation  to  the  use  of  its  own  territory  might 
be  recognised  and  enforced,  consistently  with  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  property  vested  in  individuals. 

The  rights  of  both  are  compatible,  or  they  must  be 
made  so ;  if  not,  then  it  must  be  asserted  that  individuals 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  nation,  and  above  all  law. 

A|^  intemperate  or  extravagant  adherence  to  the  laws 
of  strict  entail,  wiU  only  surest  the  primitive  state  of 
society,  when  might  shall  again  become  right.  But 
there  are  already  symptoms  of  relaxation,  of  a  wish  to 
meet  the  spirit  of  the  age,  on  the  part  of  that  very 
class  for  whom  these  exclusive  rights  and  privileges  are 
claimed. 

The  great  enemies  to  progress  arc  not  among  the 
aristocracy  themselves,  but  among  the  sycophants  already 
alluded  to  — ^the  jobbers,  the  snobs,  and  upstarts  of  the 
middle  classes.  It  is  a  significant  fact,  that  the  most 
elaborate  recent  defence  of  these  laws  is  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  M'Culloch,  the  free-trade  teacher. 

We  rail  at  the  aristocracy  more  from  force  of  habit 
than  from  our  own  observations ;  yet  it  is  obvious  that 
society  is  saturated  with  aristocratic  ideas  and  feelings. 

The  partiality  of  the  people  for  the  aristocracy  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  list  of  tlie  House  of  Commons.  It  is 
remarkable  that  commercial  constituencies,  such  as 
London,  Livei*pool,  Glasgow,  Greenock,  Bristol,  should 
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all  have  made  choice  of  noblemen,  at  some  period  or 
other.  There  must  be  a  good  reason  for  tl^.  Is  ii 
because  they  can  trust  to  a  nobleman's  hono\ir,  ▼hen 
they  could  not  trust  one  of  themselves?  and  bccauise 
they  know  that  an  upstart  is  more  easily  wheedled  or 
purchased  than  an  aristocrat  ?  The  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  which  has,  till  now,  been  sufficiently  liberal, 
have  ^ent  a  requisition  to  the  son  of  a  nobleman  to  stand 
for  the  representation.     What  about  Mr.  Cobden? 

The  sentiment  of  aristocracy,  that  of  conventional  dis 
tinotions,  pervades  every  grade  of  society  so  thoroughly 
as  to  form  a  stock  subject  for  the  ridicule  of  young 
novelists.  We  enjoy  their  satirical  pictures  of  "stuck- 
up  people,"  of  "  elegant  little  parties"  aping  their 
betters,  and  forget  that  ourselves  are  the  jMffties.  The 
noveU  of  the  age,  even  more  tlian  its  poetry,  indicate  tlic 
spirit  of  the  age.  Fielding,  SmoUet,  De  Foe,  were  d^ 
mocratic.  With  an  exception  or  two,  our  novelists  m 
intellectual  tuft-hunters.  Walter  Scott  resuscitated 
not  only  the  Quixote  whom  Cervantes  laughed  out  of 
the  world,  but  he  called  np  a  battalion  of  Qoixoies  ^tbo 
are  overlooked  in  the  army  of  knights  of  the  round 
table,  of  champions  run  mad,  and  border  cattle  stealers 
dressed  out  in  Dutx^h  leaf,  spangles,  and  tin  brea&t- 
phites.  Bidl  not  at  aristocracy!  its  foundations  are 
laid  much  deeper  than  a  mere  speculative  phUoaophj 
can  reach.  The  habits  and  the  prejudices,  the  imapna- 
tion  and  the  affections  of  the  people,  are  the  bases  o[ 
our  institutions. 

England  wants  room  for  more  important  purpofu 
than  preserves  and  deer  forests.  Let  those  noblemen 
and  sportsmen,  to  whom  field  sports  are  indispeii5ablf\ 
take  the  Halifax  steamer  occasionally;  tendays  cam  them 
across  to  boundless  tracts  of  primeval  forest  and  abun- 
dance of  wild  game.  Several  i^embers  of  the  aristocratic 
order  have  made  the  experiment.  Captain  BelliDg^^, 
and  similar  books,  give  pictures  of  woodland  life,  smh 
as  might  stimulate  even  the  city  tourists. 

There  is  ample  range  for  the  genuine  sportsman  ::: 
the  North  American  colonies.  He  who  has  not  the 
enthusiasm  and  resources  sufficient  to  warrant  a  xm>k 
thither  ought  to  betake  himself  to  some  more  usef  J 
pursuit.  Let  him  not  plead  the  convenient  vicinitr  d 
the  Scottish  mountains ;  for  it  is  cmel  to  render  a  poor 
country  still  more  poor  in  its  agricultural  resources,  a^ 
to  aggravate  our  dependence  on  foreign  supplies  of  Iv:^ 

Let  not  the  vulgar-minded  lordling  attempt  to  deTi5- 
tate  still  greater  breadths  of  land,  or  drive  the  aboriginsl 
inhabitants  into  the  sea,  merely  to  convert  our  nortben 
districts  into  a  vast  theatre  for  the  revival  of  cxhihitiDii? 
of  savage  life. 

But  while  we  boldly  avow  eur  estimate  of  the  te> 
dencies  of  feudalism,  as  inductions  from  certain  datj, 
wc  do  not  forget  that  those  data  are  subject  to  diaczi, 
and  that  public  opinion,  the  progress  of  tiic  useinl  art*, 
the  increased  taste  for  travelling,  can  change,  and  > 
changing,  the  aristocratic  character,  and  its  tendeoe^ 
Socid  and  economical  progress  are  making  the  ni^: 
and  the  lower  classes  better  and  more  faTonraUv  kcc^^ 
to  each  other.  There  is  an  average  IctcI  in  human  c^*- 
ractcri  which  is  maintained  in  ail  circamstaiices,  '^' 
against  deteriorating  causes  generally. 

Moral  catises  tend  to  develop  the  more  fin«n*!«* 
aspects  of  character  among  the  wealtby  ckisses ;  vtl* 
the  moral  influences  and  physical  privalioiis,  to  «br'> 
our  kbouring  classes  are  exposed,  deierionUc  their  ck^ 
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racier.  It  is  our  conviction  that  the  course  of  events,  and 
the  tendencies  of  public  opinion,  are  slowly  but  surely 
bringing  the  aristocracy  more  than  ever  into  harmony 
wiih  tlie  national  character,  exigencies,  and  prospects. 

But  to  the  money  power,  among  the  "  great  capital- 
ists," we  only  look  for  those  exceptional  cases  of  indi- 
vidual disinterestedness  and  generosity  which  occur  in 
all  orders  and  professions.  Such  exceptional  cases  arc 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  class  interest. 
Hence  our  belief  tliat  the  aristocracy  will  be  found  more 
squeezable  than  the  "capitalist" 

We  believe  that  the  many  forms  of  misery  and  mis- 
fortune, which  have  suggested  certain  wild  and  un- 
limited plans  of  emigration  as  the  only  remedy,  may 
be  arranged  under  the  two  general  heads  we  have  sug- 
gested, the  feudal  and  the  money  power.  We  rather 
suggest  than  dogmatise;  our  arrangement  is  compendious; 
it  will  require  formidable  exceptions  to  upset  it ;  and  to 
point  to  a  general  principle  is  more  useful  than  to  furnish 
a  catabguc  of  detailed  cases  not  essentially  different. 

The  remedies  for  this  excessive  pressure  upon  the 
means  of  subsistence,  this  pressuie  of  the  people  to  escape 
from  evils  which  they  know,  to  encounter  evils  they  do 
not  know,  may  possibly  be  of  a  twofold  character — 
first,  those  applicable  to  the  feudal  errors,  such  as  the 
removal  of  all  laws,  privileges,  and  pretensions,  which 
DOW  prevent  the  land  of  this  country  from  being  treated 
as  a  commodity,  available  to  the  creditor  for  £s  claim, 
more  easily  available  for  mvestments,  more  accessible  to 
men  who  have  the  inclination  and  means  to  render  the 
laud  more  productive. 

Landed  proprietors  have  nothing  to  fear  from  honesty. 
The  public  know  that  land  deeply  in  debt  is  unprofitable; 
It  cannot  yield  two  profits,  one  to  the  creditor,  another 
to  the  nominal  owner.  Land  so  burdened,  like  a  trades - 
mean's  stock  ought  to  be  brought  to  sale,  or  seizure,  the 
loss  ascertained  and  adjusted,  and  the  lajidowner  like 
another  trader  allowed  to  begin  again.  The  sale  of  the 
Stowe  property  was  a  triumph  of  justice  over  feudal 
Ijarbarism,  of  law  over  the  spurious  imitations  of  law. 
Land  ought  to  be  treated  as  a  commodity.  Scotch 
entails  lock  up  land,  not  only  from  the  creditor  but  from 
the  nation,  and  doom  to  perpetual  sterility  large  portions 
of  a  country  abeady  too  narrow  for  the  wants  of  its 
inhabitants.  Three-fourths  of  the  huid  of  Seothmd  are 
entailed.  The  English  nobilHy  have  discovered  that 
they  can  entail  to  perpetuity  in  Scotland,  and  are  avail- 
ing themselves  by  purchasing  Highland  estates.  Dr. 
Paley's  principles  ought  to  be  acted  upon— first,  "  to 
give  to  the  occupier  all  the  power  over  the  soil  which 
is  necessary  for  its  perfect  cultivation;"  secondly,  "to 
assign  the  whple  profit  of  every  improvement  to  the 
person  by  whose  activity  it  is  carried  on."* 

These  general  principles  include  every  agrarian  reform 
that  has  recently  been  agitated  in  the  three  kingdoms — 
abolition  of  entails,  game  laws;  long  leases,  tenant 
rights,  &c.  We  prefer  quoting  Paley  to  more  demo- 
cratic writers;  for  his  system  is  taught  at  Oxford,  an 
admission  of  its  reasonableness  even  among  privileged 
classes ;  and  no  writer  has,  in  a  few  words,  so  forcibly 
denounced  the  tithe  system  as  this  dignitary  of  the 
English,  church.  The  purest  benevolence  breathes 
throughout  his  writings.     In  political  economy,  his  one 

♦  Moral  imd  Political  Philosophy,  p.  493.  ' 


object  is  the  happiness  and  the  increase  of  population, 
by  increase  of  food  and  employment. 

Tlic  second  class  of  reforms  or  remedies,  are  those 
which  regulate  the  relations  subsisting  between  capital 
and  labour,  and  between  taxation  and  industry. 

The  nation  laiiguishcs  under  a  decay  of  its  industry  ; 
there  has  been  miscalculation  and  fallacy  in  the  orga- 
nization of  British  industry;  it  is  calculated  only  for  pe- 
riods of  peace  and  prosperity.  It  has  presumed  upon  the 
indulgence  and  patronage  of  the  world  at  large,  forgetful 
of  that  common  impulse  in  human  nature  wliich  teaches 
every  people  the  duty  of  preserving  their  own  industry, 
and  securing  then:  own  interests,  in  preference  to  those 
of  foreigners.  The  "  incidence  of  taxation"  demands 
investigation,  and  it  will  be  investigated  by  the  associa- 
tions in  Livprpool  and  elsewhere.  State  burdens  have 
gradually  been  shifted  from  real  estate,  and  now  press 
upon  over-tasked  labour  and  precarious  income. 

To  many  who  ai?c  rusliing  forward  to  emigrate,  we 
say,  "  Stay  and  help  us;"  help  us  to  obtain  reforms;  do 
not  shirk  your  share  of  the  taxes,  which  we  shall  havo 
to  make  good  if  you  go  away."* 

The  fearful  pressure  of  the  national  debt,  and  ita 
dishonest  increase  of  one-third,  by  Peel's  bill,  must  be 
studied.  The  landed  proprietors  and  petty  princes  of 
Britain,  to  preserve  whose  territories  the  late  wars  were 
waged,  must  be  requested  to  defray  the  cost  of  those 
wars.  Maitdetuittce  of  the  National  De/aicM  constituted 
the  original  feudal  tenure. 

A  liberal  commercial  policy  ought  to  be  arranged 
with  other  nations ;  that,  however,  can  only  be  ac- 
complished by  mutual  consent;  until  then,  the  en- 
tire iadustry  of  this  country  should  not  be  jeapor- 
dised,  even  upon  a  good  theory.  Our  commercial  policy 
ought  to  possess  that  elasticity  which  would  render  it 
self-regulating,  always  helping  native  industry  in  troub- 
lous times,  and  in  new  or  unforsecn  circumstances. 

The  currency  laws  are  so  clumsily  constructed,  that 
at  those  periods  when  the  national  credit  is  most  required 
in  order  to  obtain  food,  credit  is  suddenly,  arbitrarily 
checked ;  men  are  despotically  forbidden  to  lend  to  each 
other  in  their  corporate  capacity  as  bankers,  and  an 
eminent  (but,  in  this  instance,  crotchety)  statesman,  has 
virtually  decreed  that  food  shall  be  paid  with  gold,  but 
that  the  public  trustee,  the  bank,  shall  at  all  times,  and 
at  all  hazards,  retain  in  her  vaults  a  supply  of  gold  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  Government.  Peel  has  decreed 
that  a  single  institution,  wieldmg  a  colossal  capital,  is 
more  convenient,  and  more  safe,  for  the  public,  than  a 
number  of  such  institutions  sub-dividing  the  labour, 
multiplying  the  intelligence  and  vigilance,  and  duuinish- 
ing  the  risk  of  errors  in  management ! !  In  short,  that 
one  monster  bank,  with  a  monster  cf^ital,  under  the 
control  of  Grovemment,  is  better  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  public  than  a  dozen  or  twenty  smaller  banks, 
acting  as  mutual  checks  on  each  other,  and  answerable, 
not  to  the  ministry  of  the  dai/,  but  to  public  opinion 
and  to  public  claims,  under  the  usual  bankrupt  laws, 
and  not  protected,  as  in  1797,  by  a  Govemmen^^  order  to 
suspend  payments,  or  to  violate  acts  o^  Parliament,  as  in 
IS ^7,  and  to  do  so  at  any  moment  that  a  blunndering 
Government  may  resort  to  such  an  Algcrine  expedient. 


*  We  are  indebted   to  the  North  Briiith  Mail  for  the  first 
enunciation  of  this  now  obvious  idea. 
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Wu  resume  the  consideration  of  the  position  and 
prospects  of  the  industrious  classes  in  this  country, 
under  the  impression  that  tlie  question  is  forcing  itself 
on  puhlic  audience,  whether  we  would  hear  or  forbear. 
Our  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  to  be  found  pai-tly  in 
the  following  extracts.  The  first  is  from  the  London 
Trice  Current  of  Tuesday  the  2ith  October : — 

"  With  regret  we  have  to  announce  that  late  accounts  have  re- 
presented trade  in  the  manuiacturing  districts  in  a  rather  inactive 
b-tate ;  for  cottons,  wools,  and  worsteds  the  demand  is  falling  off, 
both  for  home  use  and  exportation,  with  a  proportionate  decline  in 
prices.  Tlie  maatera,  in  consequence,  have  been  necessarily  com- 
pelled to  curtail  their  establishments,  thus  adding,  by  the  stoppage 
of  mills,  to  the  already  large  number  of  unemployed.  The  mining 
districts  present  a  similar  appearance ;  the  demand  for  labour  de- 
creasing, orders  for  metals  limited,  and  prices  ruling  low.  In  the 
metropolis,  labour  is  at  a  greater  discount  than  |br  months  past, 
atad  wages  exceedingly  deficient.  These  circumstances  have  had 
the  effect  of  causing  the  home  trade  to  be  more  indifferent  as  to 
purchasing  than  hitherto  in  all  articles.  On  the  other  hand,  holders 
are  ready  to  sell,  and  plentifully  supply  the  market  with  produce, 
which  are  sold  at  a  reduction  on  sugar,  coffee,  tea,  and  rice — other 
articles  barely  sustaining  their  former  rates.  Not  above  half  of 
the  goods  brought  to  public  sale  found  buyers;  and  privately  the 
operations  are  comparatively  insignificant.  Orders  from  abroad 
•re  becoming  smaller,  and  limits  lower  for  the  primary  commodities. 
A  diminution  is  observable  in  the  trade  of  fibrous  articles,  and, 
although  there  is  not  a  large  supply,  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  and  dUc 
are  to  be  had  for  less  money.  For  indigo,  the  inquiry  is  likewise 
not  so  good,  and  the  rates  current  on  this  day  week  are  not  upheld 
a  further  fall  is  also  visible  in  quotations  of  cochineal.  Drugs  and 
gums  are  generally  obtainable  at  a  redaction." 

These  conunercial  lamentations  are  confirmed  by  the 
Mowing  abstract  of  the  last  return  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  touching  exports : — 

Gross  amount  for  the  first  8  months  Decrease. 

onSiS, £30,022,829 

SimUar  period  of  1846 34,521,486  £4,408,656 

Similar  period  of  1847,        85,309,708       788,313 

Decrease  in  the  first  8  months  of  1848,  compared 
with  the  same  period  of  1847,     £o,286,060 

Notwithstanding  this  result,  we  buy  amazingly. 
The  mere  increase  of  our  purchases  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  1848  OTcr  those  for  the  same  period  of  1847, 
were,  on  the  following  articles,  as  under : — 

Cottonwool, 1,782,563  cwts. 

Sheep  or  lamVs  wool,     7,103,901  lbs. 

Plax,  tow,  &c.,        807,529  cwts. 

B»wsUk,        136,610  lbs. 

Waste  knubs  and  husks, 1,273  cwts. 

The  imports  of  com  and  provisions  have  decreased 
in  1848,  as  oompared  with  1847,  but  greatly  increased 
over  the  same  period  of  1846.  Mlien  comparing  the 
present  with  the  last  year,  we  find  the  imports  of  pro- 
visjoBs  greatly  enlarged,  and  those  of  live  cattle  reduced. 
In  oolonial  and  tropical  produce  we  have  bought  and 
used  less  in  the  present  than  in  the  preceding  season ;  but 
we  aire  greatly  above  the  scale  of  1846.  Of  unrefined 
sugars  alone  we  have  bought,  or  we  have  received  con- 
sidled  parcels  amounting  to  717,949  cwt.  over  the 
kqMrts  of  the  oorresponding  period  in  1846. 

We  are  prepared  to  hear,  that  although  our  exports 
have  decreased  in  value,  yet  in  bulk,  and  in  the  wages 
paid  fbr  woric,  they  are  either  stationary  or  they  have 
increased^ 

We  take  the  list  of  exports  from  Liverpool  to  New 


York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  between  the  Ist  Maj 
and  the  30th  September  in  1847  and  in  1848  re. 
spectively,  from  the  eirctdar  of  a  Liverpool  neichaol, 
in  answer: — 

1847.  1848.  Decrease; 

Cottons, 13,605  10,346  3,31U  packages. 

Worsted  Stuffs,....  7,534  4,117  3,417     „ 

Blankets, 3,4f>0  078  2,783     „ 

WooUens, 10,900  9,243  1,717     „ 

Linens, 13,107  0,fi64f  S,4&3     „ 

We  presume  that  the  packages  were  of  similar  size 
in  both  years;  and  this  is  a  return  not  as  to  the  value, 
but  tlie  bulk  of  exports. 

The  Globe  and  some  other  highly -respeotable  journals 
ascribe  the  declension  in  our  exports  to  the  coofusMt 
in  fVance  and  Germany  during  the  present  year.  Our 
exports  to  France  and  Germany  were  never  worth  much. 
Five  millions  taken  out  of  them  would  leave  the  total 
small  indeed.  A  glance  at  the  preceding  taUe  will  sa- 
tisfy any  party  that  this  explanation  is  insufficient.  We 
can  quote  more  statistics,  made  up  in  a  different  faskion. 
Glasgow  is  concerned  principally  in  the  Colomal,  East 
Indian,  and  the  American  trade  to  the  north  and  south. 
Its  connections  with  Prance,  Germany,  or  any  part  of 
Continental  Europe  are  comparatively  light;  but  die 
export  trade  of  Glasgow  presents  the  following  bmest 
able  results : — 

Quarter  1R47.  1S48.  Decnwe. 

ending  5th  April,  £782,656         £499,347  £383^19 

Bo.  5th  July,     709,780  662,376  147,40* 

Do.   10th  Oct.,    813,244  666,506  247,73S 


Decrease  on  the  nine  months,  ...  £679,4dl 
This  is  confined  to  the  direct  foreign  trade.  A 
custom-house-  return  will  not  refer  to  the  coasting  busi- 
ness, or  to  the  transmission  of  goods  for  shipment  at 
other  ports.  The  return,  we  iso  understand,  cnly 
includes  the  upper  ports  of  the  Clyde,  excluding  Port- 
Glasgow  and  Greenock.  These  statistics  establish  a  de- 
crease in  our  exports,  and  an  addition  to  our  imports 
over  average  years.  The  following  statemeot  vili 
show  in  a  few  lines  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  pro- 
perty in  this  country.  We  take  railways  first,  and  oiJt 
a  few  of  them,  not  as  the  best  illustration,  fbr  tfier 
are  extremely  unsteady  articles,  but  as  specimens  of  oce 
line  of  investment: — 

Abore  pftr  BHc»lw 

ittJuly.lHiS.  iaOct-.lBtf. 

London  and  Nortb-Westem 143  3 

Midland 87  *5 

London  and  Soutb-Wcstcra 38.18  U.l<^ 

Great  Western 126  17J« 

York  and  North  Midland 69  3 

London  and  South-Eastem 14.10  ^ 

Do.     nndBrigbton 26  23 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire 108  S3.10 

Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 23  12 

We  admit  the  evil  inflicted  on  railway  property  Iff  * 
panic  last  month,  and  the  correspondmg  injtuy  wkicfc  it 
suffered  by  undue  excitement  in  July,  1845.  Sncetb 
lowest  quotations  in  October,  it  has  again  lalfied.  Shires 
in  the  first  line  named  in  the  preceding  list>  hsft  m- 
proved  by  £10,  and  others  m  smaller  soans ;  but,  wB3f 
two  extremes  appear  in  this  list,  yet  raihrar  prt^J 
has  suffered  great  and  positive  depreisiiitknr. 

There  is  a  superior  chiss  of  propertjin  ptttte  «««► 
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tion  which  may  answer  onr  purposes  better.  Consols 
between  the  dates  mentioned  in  the  preceding  report 
have  fallen  12  per  cent.  The  shares  of  the  Bank  of 
England  within  the  same  time  are  10  per  cent,  cheaper, 
with  the  same  dividend,  and  a  greater  rest.  These  are 
first-chisB  investments ;  and  if  we  presume  that  all  pro- 
perty is  worth  10  per  cent,  less  now  than  in  July,  1S45, 
the  nation  has  sustained  a  loss  of  live  hundred  millions 
sterling,  taking  the  value  of  its  property  as  altogether 
then  worth  five  thousand  millions.  Tliis  last  estimate  has 
been  made  by  competent  statistical  authorities ;  and  if 
it  be  too  large  or  too  small,  the  error  alters  none  of  the 
proportion  of  our  loss.  A  little  is  swept  from  every- 
thing. The  country  has  been  elaborately  tithed,  not 
for  pacson  or  priest,  but  for  the  great  mouied  mterest. 
A  tithe  indeed  is  not  the  whole  tax.  The  general  fall 
of  values  is  more  than  10  per  cent. ;  and  we  have  an- 
other aecount.  A  man  with  money  can  obtain,  at  the 
present  period,  an  addition  of  10  per  cent,  to  his  in- 
eome  over  what  he  could  have  gained  by  investments 
from  the  same  nominal  capital  in  1845.  Tliis  fact 
is  indisputi^le ;  and  we  have  another  equally  obvi- 
otts  statement.  The  importers  of  all  foreign  goods 
have  sold  them  much  cheaper  than  in  1845.  A  holder 
of  coffees^  says  the  "Banker's  Circular,*'  expected  65s. 
per  owt«  for  his  stock.  A  broker  thought  the  estimate 
m  reasonable  one>  and  advanced  him  50s.  per  cwt.  The 
aitide  came  to  be  sold,  and  realised,  a  few  weeks  since, 
358.  per  cwt.  The  difference  went  into  the  rich  man's 
pocket ;  and  into  the  poor  man's  also,  we  may  be  told ; 
but  it  is  not  so,  for  the  profits  of  all  industry,  and  the 
wages  for  all  labour,  have  gone  down  in  greater  propor- 
tions. Taking  into  account  the  fall  in  wages,  aud  in 
the  price  of  commodities,  the  monied  interest  are,  on 
this  bead  at  least,  ten  per  cent,  richer  than  in  1845. 
Add  this  ten  to  the  ten  gained  on  income,  and  we  have 
20.  Any  man  conversant  with  business  will  say  that 
we  may  make  it  25.  One-fourth  gained  by  different 
means  in  three  years  to  the  non-productive  class  is  good. 
Oue-fourth  lost  to  the  trading,  productive^  and  working- 
classes,  is  bad. 

These  are  the  reasons  for  demanding  changed 
legislation;  and  if  the  public  do  not  want  a  change 
now,  they  will  want  one  by  and  bye,  when  the  country 
will  be  weaker.  Several  topics  connected  with  the 
state  of  our  social  system  have  been  treated  in  a  sepa- 
rate article  referring  to  emigration,  and  they  can  be 
skipped  here ;  but  there  are  two  subjects — ^the  first,  Cur- 
leacy ;  the  second.  Franchise— on  which,  in  a  few  sen- 
tences, what  may  be  done  can  be  briefly  stated. 

The  CuKEENCY  question  has  been  needlessly  swathed 
and  bandaged  up  in  a  multitude  of  words.  Two  prin- 
ciples may  be  made  plain  regarding  it ;  and  they  are, 
that  we  should  have  no  monopoly — and  no  fixed  price 
of  any  article.  A  monopoly  in  banking,  or  in  that 
portion  of  the  business  relative  to  the  issue  of  notes, 
exists.  We  propose  its  removal.  The  issue  of  bills 
on  sights  for  twenty  shillings,  should  be  as  free  to  any 
jnaa  as  the  issue,  by  the  same  person,  of  bills  at  10,  20, 
60,  90,  or  120  days,  for  any  number  of  shillings  or 
sovereigns ;  but  while  the  circulation  of  the  large  bills 
cannot  take  place,  except  amongst  parties  cognoscent  of 
the  position  of  the  individuals  whose  names  appear  on 
the  documents,  and  accompanied  by  endorsements  on  each 
^%  of  ^ttlation^  yet  it  is  necei^sary^  for  the  purposes 


of  money,  that  it  pass  freely  from  hand  to  hand,  without 
inquiry  in  each  case,  or  in  many  cases  after  the  capacity 
of  the  issuer  to  fulfil  his  promise. 

This  object  is  att^nable  without  any  cost  to  the 
issuer  of  the  notes,  and  therefore  it  should  be  secured. 
The  govenmient  can  insist  on  receiving  from  every 
company  or  individual  desirous  to  engage  in  this  busi- 
ness, the  deposit  of  securities  in  the  proportion  of  3  to 
2  on  their  issues.  These  securities  would  probably  be  in 
the  national  funds.  There  are  none  other  that  the 
government  can  so  readily  recognise,  and  calculated 
to  cause  less  inquiry  or  trouble.  The  interest  up(n 
them  would  still  accrue  to  the  bankers.  They  would 
be  theirs  again  whenever  they  wished  to  withdraw  from 
their  business,  or  from  its  issuing  department, 
upon  taking  their  notes  out  of  circulation.  The  profit 
to  the  banker  is  obvious  ;  but  it  is  necessary  in  order  to 
the  concession  of  those  facilities  that  are  requisite  in 
trading.  In  England,  interest  on  deposit  accounts  is 
not  allowed,  except  iu  a  few  cases.  The  practice  of 
granting  cash  accounts  is  almost  imknown.  In  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  where  both  schemes  are  pursued,  all 
the  necessary  facilities  for  prosecuting  them  should  he 
conceded.  If  Enghmd  be  pleased  with  the  present 
system,  that  cannot  afford  a  good  reason  for  forcing  it 
on  other  hmds;  for  the  currency  of  a  country  is  obviously 
one  of  its  social  arrangements,  which  should  be  regulated 
according  to  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  not  by  the 
theories  of  persons  who  know  them  not,  or  know  them 
slightly. 

We  proceed  on  the  principle  that  money  need  not  be 
property;  that  it  is  better  it  should  not  be  property,  but 
the  representative  of  real  value.  The  Government 
stamp  on  the  notes  in  circulation  would  vouch  to  all 
that  those  for  twenty  shillings  were  one-third  surer 
than  the  one  hundredth  part  of  a  bond  for  £100, 
issued  by  the  nation  to  one  of  its  creditors;  and 
that  wliile  Consols  sold  for  more  thau  £67,  it  was 
good  value,  without  respect  to  the  means  and  sub- 
stance of  the  issuers.  The  representative  of  value  must 
indeed  have  some  convenient  test.  The  real  test,  in 
some  respects — that  is  to  say,  the  cost  of  livbg,  the 
price  of  wheat,  or  absolute  necessaries— is  not  applica- 
ble, in  any  way  calculated  for  public  and  every-day 
use.  Notes,  therefore,  should  continue  to  be  payable 
on  demand  in  the  precious  metals ;  and  that  should  in- 
volve a  fixed  price  of  neither  gold  nor  silver. 

This  can  be  accomplished  in  the  easiest  manner  ima- 
ginable. The  pound  can  be  fixed  at  a  given  weight  of 
gold  or  silver  of  a  certain  standard.  Bullion  of  any 
description  maybe  subjected  to  alloyage;  but  a  change 
in  the  system  will  not  alter  the  arrangements  necessary 
on  that  groimd.  This  alteration,  it  may  be  said,  would 
not  deliver  us  from  a  fixed  price  of  gold;  but  ve  think 
it  would  accomplish  that  object.  By  adding  silver 
to  the  standard,  great  relief  would  be  afforded  to 
mercantile  men.  In  this  respect,  the  change  would  at 
least  render  fixed  prices  less  obnoxious.  But  it  is 
one  thing  to  say  that  a  bill  in  circulation  shall  always  be 
convertible  with  an  expressed  weight  of  a  jHreciQias 
metal;  and  another  to  say  that  the  latter  shall  always  be 
taken  for  a  given  sum  in  coined  money.  The  d^tinc- 
tion  is  to  us  very  clear;  but  one  example  is  better, 
where  space  and  time  are  both  precious  ia  their  own 
way,  than  reasoning.  Silver  is  not  at  present  fixed  in 
price  within  thi9  country.    It  risc^  i(i  value  like  any 
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other  commodity;  and  yet  silver  forms  part  of  our  cur- 
rency; but  it  has  been  recently  cheap.  Gold  is  a  pro- 
duct of  Russia,  and  its  price  changes  there  often  five 
per  cent,  or  to  even  a  larger  figure,  as  compared  wdth  the 
price  in  this  country.  At  times  there  is  a  large  profit, 
and  at  other  seasons  nothing  can  be  gained  by  import- 
ing gold  from  Russia ;  arising  not  from  the  variations 
in  exchange,  but  from  the  facilities  enjoyed  by  that  Go- 
vernment of  rendering  it  abundant  or  scarce. 

Of  course,  a  change  of  this  nature  in  the  currency 
implies  the  abolition  of  all  the  restrictive  laws.  It  is  a 
dry  topic.  People  dislike  to  hear  its  name.  But  it  in- 
termeddles with  them  and  their  interests.  It  meets 
them  at  every  step.  It  affects  the  weaver  on  his  loom, 
and  the  merchant  in  his  counting-house.  Therefore  it 
must  be  considered  and  comprehended ;  for,  like  the 
miasma  of  obnoxious  sewerage,  it  is  felt  by  those  who 
see  it  not. 

The  PKANCmsE  seems  to  be  entirely  removed  from 
banking,  currency,  and  similar  economical  questions,  but 
this  is  merely  a  deceitful  appearance.  Do  these  ques- 
tions affect  the  condition  of  all  the  people  ?  And  are 
all  classes  sufficiently  represented  in  the  Legislature 
where  such  topics  are  finally  decided  P  Like  the  cur- 
rency, the  franchise  question  is  not  now  in  favour.  The 
insane  proceedings  of  certain  electors,  by  the  by,  in 
Ireland,  and  the  still  more  insane  schemes  developed 
in  evidence  during  the  London  trials,  have  rendered 
the  franchise  an  unpopular  topic  with  many  of  the 
middle  classes.  A  few  minutes'  reflection  should 
undo  this  feeling  wherever  it  exists.  The  security 
of  this  countiy  in  the  midst  of  general  confusion 
arises  from  several  causes,  and,  amongst  others, 
from  the  intelligence  of  many  amongst  the  unenfran- 
chised classes.  The  materials  of  excitement  abounded 
here  as  they  did  elsewhere.  Want  of  employment  to 
an  enormous  extent  pervaded,  and  exists  still  in  large 
towns.  Men  to  make  secret  societies,  and  instil  mis- 
chievous principles  into  their  neighbours'  minds,  were 
not  wanting.  The  hope  of  successfully  assailing  and 
overthrowing  existing  institutions  by  force,  could  have 
been  cherished  here  as  it  was  nurtured  and  realised 
elsewhere.  There  were  many  preventives  to  the  adop- 
tion of  that  course.  Amongst  others,  very  numerous 
classes  of  the  imenfranchised  have  sufficient  intelligence 
to  perceive  that  a  revolution,  accomplished  by  violence, 
would  do  more  injury  than  years  of  prosperity  could 
neutralise.  This  circumstance  proves  that  they  would 
not  use  their  right  for  purposes  of  an  objection- 
able nature.  But  we  have  been  told  that  the  suf- 
frage should  not  drop  like  a  fallen  apple  at  a  man's 
feet:  that  it  should  be  placed  within  his  reach;  that 
he  should  have  to  stretch  out  his  hand  to  ob- 
tain it :  and  that  it  should  be  accessible  to  every  one 
by  the  exercise  of  a  little  foresight  in  itself  commend- 
able and  useful.  This  doctrine  is  not  erroneous ;  and 
its  practiccwould  not  bewithout  advantages;  but  no  effort 
is  made  to  apply  it.     It  means  that  electors  shall  have 


a  qualification,  not  so  large  as  to  be  unattainable,  and 
large  enough  to  show  that  the  individual  is  of  indos- 
trious  habits.     A  rental  does  not,  of  course,  fornish 
that  test,  because  people  must  have  houses.   The  rental 
of  a  trader,  or  any  rental  above  a  fixed  line  may,  as  a  g^ 
neral  rule,  answer  the  end ;  but  any  rental  whatever 
would  not,  because  everybody  must  stop  somewhere,  and 
of  course  must  pay,  or  promise  to  pay,  something.    The 
application  of  this  principle  must  therefore  be  to  realised 
property.  The  amount  in  that  case  b  the  stumbling-hlock. 
Objectors  would  say,  that  the  vote  was  given  not  to 
the  man,  but  to  his  property.   Objections  can  be  made 
against  every  course.     In  another,  it  might  be  said, 
that  the  sd&age  was  bestowed  not  on  the  young  nian'a 
mtellect,  not  on  his  moral  worth — not  on  the  man  in 
any  way — ^but  on  the  certificate  of  hi^  birth.    Against 
Mr.  Himie's  last  proposal,  it  could  and  would  be  said 
that  the  vote  was  given  not  to  the  man,  but  to  hb 
receipt  for  poor-rates ;    and  that  if  he  had  the  hap- 
piness to  reside  in  a  veiy  prosperous  district  where 
pauperism  was  annihilated,  and  no  poor  rates  were 
levied,  his  right  to  vote,  his  electoral  privilege,  his 
franchise,  would  be  swept  away  by  the  complete  piw- 
perity  and  happiness  of  the  community  amongst  whom 
he  dwelt,  and  to  which  he  contributed.    Freedom  in  this 
case  would  be   made  dependant  on  the  permanence 
not  of  the  poor,  but  of  the  poor-rates.      These  objec- 
tions   are     purely    frivolous.      They    are   fifivokm 
as  applied  to  Mr.  Hume's  scheme,   and   equallj  ao 
when  directed  against  any  other,  that  would  bring  the 
franchise  within  the  grasp  of  every  industrious  man. 
The  acquisition  of  property  in  any  form,  of  shares  in  a 
public  company,  of  funded  stock,  of  bank  atoek,  of  depo* 
sists,  or  a  policy  of  life  assurance,  which  might  be  the 
best,  the  most  efficient,  and  the  most  useful  investment, 
should  qualify  after  a  short  period's  possession.    The 
amoimt  would  require  to  be  fixed  low,  ao  as  that  it 
might  be  not  a  barrier  in  the  way,  but  a  realisable  bene- 
fit to  be  obtained. 

A  life  poUoy  for  £100  would  involve,  perhaps,  the 
payment  of  lOid.  weekly — a  sum  leadily  spared  fa 
luxuries  or  for  evils;  and  that  might  be  given  for  the 
independence  of  feeling  which  its  investment  in  this 
form  secures.  There  are  many  induatrious  men  who 
can  scarcely  afford  even,  that  outlay  now ;  but  if  anj 
means  of  giving  industry  its  deserved  weight  in  the  legis- 
kture  could  be  devised,  there  are  no  active  men  on 
whom  its  payment  would  long  press  heavily. 

Wc  have  not  proposed  to  discuss  eitlier  the  cunencr 
or  the  franchise  questions  now.  Our  object  is  gained 
if  they  are  kept  before  the  public  in  some  measure. 
The  present  distribution  of  the  legislative  power  is 
the  least  likely  to  save  the  empire  of  any  that 
can  be  made.  We  are  striving  merely  to  show 
that  it  needs  to  be  saved.  An  infusion  of  tiie  dcmocialic 
spirit  into  the  next  Parliament  might  do  ns  good;  he 
cause  it  is  a  patriotic  spirit ;  and  if  that  fiail,  we  know 
no  other  merely  political  distribution  that  ean  check 
our  national  tendency  to  deterioration. 
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Mmrod:  a  IhumaHc  Poem»  London,  William  Pickering. 

Theseleetion  of  Nhnrod  as  the  hero  of  a  dranuiic  poem 

Indioated  botdnesi^  wfai«h  often  bespeaks  power,    There  are 
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few  persona  mentioned  in  holy  or  proftaa  reoovfa  tf  v^ 
thoughts  and  feelings  we  know  less  than  tbow  dlfimni.  iMf 
only  asiunuiee  regarding  him  is  that  be  waa  nagt-^»**^ 
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that  he  wu  ambitiottt .    The  ofaAnetdr  of  a  mighty  hantar 
would  be,  at  that  sta^o  in  the  history  of  mankind,  what  still 
it  is  in  many  lands,  oqaivalent  to  that  of  patriot,  of  benefiu:- 
tor,  of  liberator.     The  ravages  of  ferocious  beasts  are  dan- 
gerous eyen  yet  fa  some  countries,  with  all  the  modem 
mesDs  for  tbeiik  destruction,  modern  skill  and  experience. 
The  infancy  of  the  world  after  the  flood  must  have  presented 
a  different  scene.     Men  were  weak  in  the  want  of  arms  to 
cope  with  the  lion  or  the  tiger,  for  property,  friends  or  life. 
The  mighty  hunter  must  have  been,  therefore,  a  man  of  great 
strength,  unbending  courage,  and  immense  resources.     He 
was  the  man  for  the  times ;  as  other  men  have  arisen  to  sup- 
ply a  want  in  the  world,  so  probably  was  ho  raised  up.     lie 
foanded  a  dynasty  perhaps  ;  but  inquire  and  see  how  few  dy- 
nastic houses  have  been  grounded  on  more  substantial  claims. 
We  know  little  more  of  hit  history.   The  poet,  who  has  under- 
taken in  this  drama  to  search  out  his  character,  represents  him 
as  a  man  of  intellect,  and  of  many  temptations.  One  fallen  an- 
gel, midway  between  Heaven  and  Hell— a  most  incongruous 
character,   who  would  love  neither  light  nor  darkness,  bat 
himself — endeavoured  to  make  Nimrod  a  Stoic,  and  he 
failed.    Satan  in  person  struggled  to  make  him  his  own  ; 
and  wc  are  left  to  believe  that  he  was  successful.     Nahmah 
alone,  the  hermne  of  the  poem,  the  bride  of  Nimrod,  offers 
him  angel's  counsel ;  but  Satan  prevails,  and  Nimrod  tames 
the  horse,  seizes  the  fallen  crown  of  Babel,  sneers  at  Baal's 
priests  ;  and  yet  using  them  as  his  tools,  is  conquered  and 
rlieatcd  himself  at   last       He  consents  to    the  burnt- 
offering     of    Nahmah,    his    <*best    beloved,"    to    Baal, 
,   the  sun,  whom  the  priestfl  have  taught  him  to  consider  his 
father ;  and  this  is  after  he  has  repudiated  Adnuih  and  Gush, 
his  father  and  mother,  who  perish  under  the  stroke  of  their 
son's  ingratitude.     There  are  three  characters  drawn  with 
great  power  tn  the  voltoie.     The  best,  and  most  loveable, 
is«  Nahmah ;  and  her  vision  of  the  great  scheme  of  salvation 
is  most  beaatifully  described — ^the  vision  that  came  for  her 
comfort,  in  answer  to  her  prayers,  before  she  met  her  trial 
and  martyrdom  of  fire.     The  second  is  Shaul,  a  savage 
saved  by  Nimrod,  taught  by  Nahmah,  and  rich  in  faithful 
latitude  to  the  hour  when  he  laid  himself  on  Nahmah's 
funeral  pile,  and  died  there.   The  third  is  Nimrod's  dog,  who 
abandoned  him  when  he  became  a  t}Tant,  followed  Nahmah, 
even  to,  and  Into  her  death  of  fire.     These  are  the  best 
drawn  characters  of  earth  ;  but  then  there  are  spirits  of 
the  sky — ^Raphael,  the  archangel — Satan,  the  demon— and 
Abadonna,  the  fallen  angel — ^who  alike  resisted  goodandevil. 
Abadonna  stambled  on  the  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  evil.  He 
could  not  comprehend   it.     The  discussion  betwieea  Ra- 
phael and  Abadonna  opened  by  a  narrative  regarding  one 
of  those   spirits  of  Heaven  who  became  enamoured  of 
earth's  daughters.     It  is  a  curious  notion.     We  copy  the 
language  in  which  RapluLel  details  the  circumstances :— < 

"  From  heaven  there  were  like  you,  but  these  did  look 

On  earth  with  too  intent  a  ga«e,  and  half 

Forgot  their  heavrn.     The  high  majestic  port 

Man  brought  from  paradise  they  fltooped  to  envy ; 

The  passionate  eye,  the  rich  vohiptnoas  form, 

And  winning  grarc  of  woman,  where  man's  strength 

Is  softened  into  beaaty,  thralled  their  wills, 

Till  they  forgot  their  office ;  earthly  thoughts 

To  earthly  natures  linked  them  and  to  Sin, 

And  they  are  mined.     Heavenly  checks  now  gone,    . 

Or  worse,  become  Sin^s  adjutants,  the  world 

In  wikl  excess  of  all  triomphaat  guilt, 

liaged  'gainst  its  Maker ;  who  then,  wearied  out 

By  the  fierce  energy  of  boundless  crime, 

In  mcrty  doomed  it  to  an  instant  end. 


Por  who  can  say  what  lingering  misery  dire 
Controllet»  man  may  lieap  on  man  ?    And  yet 
The  race  for  some  high  purpose  was  reserved. 
On  ark  of  safety  built,  the  world  revives, 
And  yon,  in  turn,  keep  watch  o*er  infant  man  " 
The  account  of  the  flood,  and  the  agony  of  the  chained 
angel  who  saw  his  beloved  perish  in  the  waters,  while  his 
strong  arm  was  unable  to  save  her,  is  one  of  many  proofs 
in  this  volume,  that  its  author  is  a  true  poet,  on  perilous 
ground : — 

"  The  coarse,  rude  ark, 
The  feeble  fabric  of  still  feebler  man, 
Who  fearless  branched  it,  strong  in  fiuth  alone. 
Upon  the  monntain-shaldng  waves,  and  rode 
Secure,  where  rocks  were  crashed  and  islands  sank, 
And  billows  beat  the  sky,  and  calmly  rode, 
(For  Ocean's  Lord  there  bade  His  waves  be  still,) 
Contained  not  all  of  virtue,  such  as  earth 
Must  virtuous  call,  and  heaven  with  pitying  eye 
Half  owns  as  kindred  too.    But  Spirits  now 
List  to  the  awful  fate  of  those  who  dared 
Use  heaven's  own  weapons  to  uphold  the  cause 
Of  heaven's  own  foe.     The  waters  upward  pressed, 
The  world  was  drowned  and  silent.     There  I  left 
(Its  fearful  duty  done)  that  flaming  star 
To  hurry  on  in  its  portentous  course 
To  the  bUck  margin  of  the  sun's  domain ; 
And  turned  me  to  this  globe  all  ocean  then, 
Ita  dark  grey  disk  to  other  spheres  exposed. 
Once  mottled  brightly  with  the  silver  liglit 
Of  mountain  and  of  pUdn.     As  I  drew  near, 
One  point,  one  lessening  point  of  light  revealed 
The  latest  spot  of  land — ^'twas  the  green  top 
Of  yonder  Ararat ;  for  mountain-tops 
Were  altars  then,  where  vegetation  gave 
Her  richest  offerings  to  the  nearer  son. 
Though  now  the  bleak  domain,  where  rigid  frost 
Sits  on  his  silent  throne.     There  One  did  stand 
Alone,  of  all  the  living  left  to  die 
The  latest ;  round  and  round  the  billows  sniged, 
Each  bearing  on  its  horrid  crest  a  corpse. 
An  earlier  victim,  with  fixed,  staring  eyes, 
From  swollen  yet  grinning  fkce,  as  if  it  mocked 
At  her  still  left  to  feel.     She  heeded  not ; 
Her  gaxe  was  claimed  by  sight  of  all  most  sad, 
The  lover  fettered,  impotent  to  save 
Her,  whom  to  gain,  the  Angel  kwt  his  heaven-"*" 

Abadonna  criticised  the  justice  of  this  doom ;  and  sought 
and  obtained  the  fatal  permission  to  emancipate  himself 
from  the  service  of  Heaven,  that  he  might  go  out  and  endea- 
vour to  reduce  moral  evil  by  the  force  of  his  intellect— amis- 
sion, we  fear,  that  is  too  often  undertaken  by  meaner  spirits  in 
modern  times,  with  no  better  ground  on  which  to  antici- 
pate success.  Abadonna  thus  celebrates  his  release  from 
what  he  considered  thraldom,  and  his  entrance  into  light 
and  freedom  : — 

"  StUer  Aaadovva,ms  the  air. 

ABADONKA. 

I  now  am  mine  own  Lord,  and  can  exert 
The  power  I  feel  I  have ;  and  yet  'tis  lonely. 
And  dreaiy  seems  the  wide  expanse  of  air. 
Once  peopled  thick  with  beings  who  exchanged 
A  glowing  sympathy  with  eveir  thought 
Conveyed,  not  spoken ;  then  all  tending  to— 
Be  silent  memory.    I'm  Abadonna, 
No  rebel,  but  asserter  of  my  will, 
And  by  the  assertion  freed.    The  npttart  fiend. 
In  his  delirious  folly,  would,  forsooth, 
Assault  heaven's  throne  to  find  assured  defeat. 
And  now  feels  hell.    The  object  I  would  gain 
Is  heavenly  as  my  home ;  to  do  heaven's  work. 
And  crush  the  evil  heaven  hath  failed  to  cure. 
By  the  mind's  native  power.    Were  Abdiel  htm. 
Or  others  of  my  follow  spirits,  whom— 
How  comes  it  that  I  cannot  see  them  now  ?  ** 

His  weakness  soon  became  perceptible,  even  to  himirelf 

He  encountered  a  minor,  but  an  obedient  «pint— ohe  ^  ka , 
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intcUecti  but  of  greater  faitb-^-one  who  once  was  beneath 

liim  in  nttainmenlR,  but  vho  was  now  placed  above  him 

in  power.     The  rencontre  is  conceived  and  described  hy  a 

man  of  genins  and  fertile  imagination — such  a  man  as  we 

do  not  meet  with  oilen  amongst  the  crowd  of  authors. 

**  BPimT  OP  ATR  {invisible]. 
Iho  eye  that's  pure 

Can,  ran;riop:  round, 
All  light  onduro 

Without  a  wound. 

The  sun*8  faint  beam 

Alone  is  thine ; 
Light's  purer  stream 

No  more  can  shine 

On  thee,  while  pride 

Holds  thee  in  thrall ; 
By  it  abide, 

It  is  thine  all. 

In  pity,  I 

Keep  from  thy  sight; 
For  thou  would'st  die 

Beneath  my  light. 

ABADONNA. 

I  <1nre  not  meet  thy  paltry  heams,  poor  slave  ? 
Appear  then,  I  demnnd,  in  all  thy  light ; 
Light  less  hy  myriad  suns  than  mine,  when  I 
Stood  in  far  nearer  rank  around  iu  source. 
SPIBIT  OF  AIB  [invisible]. 

Spirit,  half  mortal  now, 

Tor  pride  sits  on  thy  brow ; 

Still  would'st  thou  with  our  light  be  blent. 

Whose  radiance  is  our  full  content ; 

Where  each  bis  ample  share  sustains, 

And  none  in  discontent  complains  ? 

Know  that  while  love  and  light  we  share. 

Hate,  pride,  and  night,  we  blnst  and  scare. 

And  thus  our  light,  to  as  but  joy. 

Flashed  full  on  thee,  would  thee  destroy. 

In  mercy  I  will  not  reveal 

My  full  efTulgenoe,  hut  will  steal 

At  distance  on  the  horizon  far» 

Like  some  new  dread  portentous  star, 

But  when  pain  mounts  to  agony, 

1*11  veil  my  splendours  lest  thou  die. 

ABADONNA. 

Appear  m  suits  thee,  then !    I  see  the  star 
Slow  rising  mildly  in  the  golden  west, 
Like  a  returning  sun.    What  mean  the  clouds 
Thick  nishing,  curling  back  on  either  side 
With  scorched  and  shrivelled  edges,  while  white  red. 
As  furnace  within  furnace,  glows  the  air  ? 
What  mean  these  tongues  of  flnmo  that  dart  along 
The  crackling  earth,  while  the  vexed  ocean's  steam 
Wells  from  its  bubbling  depths  ?    On  still— on— on — 
The  morning  sun  sickens  along  the  east 
'  With  jaundiced  eye  and  blackens.    In  the  west 
The  star  is  swelling,  nearing.    Is  the  world 
A  fagot  for  the  flames  of  angry  heaven 
Bursting  and  rending  all  ?    And  now  that  star. 
With  eyes  ten  thousand  thousand,  looking  each 
Into  my  soul,  each  finding  horror  there ; 
And,  behind  all,  the  P.  wer  whose  frown  is  death, 
The  death  whose  being  is  unending  pain  ! 
Where  am  I  ?    Where  the  world  ?    Where  hell  itself? 
It  were  a  refuge  from  this  awful  sight. 
And  now  still  nearer,  fiercer,  burning  on. 
It  scorches  through  my  brain  ;  I  cannot  bear  it. 
Spirit,  hold— hide  thee ;  more  I  cannot  bear. 
SPIBIT  OF  AIB  [retiring]. 

I  hear  thee,  lost  one,  and  refrain ; 

O  that  our  terrors  could  regain 

Thy  soul  to  meekness !    All  in  vain ! 

ABADONNA. 

The  son  now  pours  his  golden  beams  o'er  all ; 
The  vision's  gaze,  the  horror  past  from  me. 
The  star  pales  softly  in  the  clear  blue  west, 
As  distance  gives  a  mellowiog  to  the  tones 
That  erst  seemed  thunder." 

Abadonna  meets  with  Satan,  and  discusses  the  nature  of 
that  power  which  enabled  him  to  defy  the  spirits  of  the 
air,  to  gSLAe  upon  their  brightness,  and  to  live.  We  do  not 
remember  any  passages,  of  a  similar  ohvacter,  vwn 


powerfully  expressed  than  UMUiy  in  tiiis  rolome ;  tk  fbl- 
lowing  is  an  example : — 

*<  ABADONNA. 

How  thine  energies 
Hnst  kept,  then,  nnimpaircd  ?    Methoughi  my  being, 
'Neath  that  terriffe  flame,  was  fiist  resofriDg 
To  living  dust,  whose  million  atoms,  eaeh 
Transfixed  with  burning  dart,  was  hurrying  off 
Each  into  separate  space — e.ich  pain,  each  uu^ 
As  if  all  space  were  one  wide  agony. 
And  that  all  mine,  not  me — ^my  consciousness 
Of  will  and  power  all  gone ;  nought  left  but  psin; 
I  heard  the  cry,  but  knew  not  'twas  my  own. 
Till  as  the  light  wand,  oonscioumMss  letomei. 
Bringing  back  memory  too ;  that  memory  easts 
Me  prostrate,  and  tells  now  I  here  must  pause." 

We  have  purposely  abstained  from  extracting  out  of  the 
story  of  the  drama,  the  hopes,  and  fears,  and  psssions  of 
the  earth.  We  have  copied  only  from  thme  incideDt^ 
in  the  work,  which,  though  affi?cting  the  fate  of  ITnorod 
and  Nahmah,  are  yet  distinct  from  their  personal  Us'.anr. 
We  pursne  this  conrse,  because  it  serves  equally  well  to 
show  the  poetry  of  the  volume,  and  relieves  ns  from 
entanglement  in  a  narrative  that  hardly  besh  to  be 
abridged.  The  poet^  in  his  choice  of  subjects,  follows  Mil- 
ton. At  present,  he  will  be  told  that  he  folknnsi  u 
inunense  distance.  Names  in  literature  are  caught  op  ind 
repeated  from  man  to  man,  as  unapproachable.  The  ltat^ 
ment  is  everywhere.  The  young  believe  it,  beosme  the; 
hear  it  fix)m  the  old.  We  have  heard  parties,  enthusisstie  in 
support  of  Milton,  who,  as  it  ultimately  appeared,  had  wnt 
read  '^Fai'adise  Lost."  We  should  rather  say,  that  snything 
which  has  been  once  done  may  be  done  again.  The  bcigktc^ 
names  should  be  offered  to  all  for  imitation.  We  may  not, 
perhaps,  luive  another  Milton;  but,  as  this  is  not  unpossiUe, 
we  need  not  make  its  impossibility  an  article  of  litcirr 
faith.  The  author  of  Nimrod  has  strong  material  to  worl. 
Some  of  his  expressions  and  some  of  his  conceptions  ire 
too  bold  ;  but  there  are  none  of  them  ridiculous.  He  does 
not  make  angels  throw  rocks,  and  fire  connoo,  or  tae 
spears,  and  have  a  brigade  of  lancers.  His  conception  of 
the  power  wielded  by  the  spirits  of  the  air  is  putr  isd 
chaster  than  anything  of  that  nature. 

The  following  passage  is  not  the  best  in  bis  work.  Xib- 
mah  is  his  best  character.  But  even  this  quotation  di»- 
plays  remarkable  power  in  dealing  with  an  sJwtract  ques- 
tion :— 

"  SATAIC. 

Baphael,  my  prudent  friend,  still  serving  IIcaTca, 

Can  Heaven  aiford  no  better  prize  for  aid 

Lent  to  Omnipotence  'gainst  me,  than  this. 

That  thou*rt  made  guardian  of,  or  spy  upon 

This  world  Heaven  made,  bat  keeps  not?     Back  to  bctm ! 

Here  angels  fret,  or  fall:  the  last  you  sent 

Found  Cain*8  fair  daughters*  voices  fiur  more  swtct 

Than  heaven's  best  anthems,  now,  ia  hell  oo&Stnioed, 

They  mourn  the  lot  I,  independent,  chose. 

This  error,  in  the  shoreless  ocean's  grave. 

Yon  tried  in  vain  to  hide.    My  suhjecta  dead. 

Yon  deemed  my  sway  was  ended ;  see  the  noe 

Inferior  that  succeeds  still  owns  me  lord. 

The  proud  in  thought,  who  builds  intrinsic  beavn 

On  all-penrading  scorn ;  the'dnlln  slave 

Wallowing  in  brute  enjoyment,  till  the  sense 

Sicken  at  surfeit ;  or  the  fevered  heart 

Bound,  panting,  on  ambition's  whirling  whed. 

Alike  sidMerves  my  pniposes.    I  teU  thee. 

Thou  feeble  envoy  of  &r  foreign  rule, 

Tlie  free  will,  granted  by  mistake  to  man,. 

Makes  earth  my  rightful  home;  for,  tfll  oi^  aan 

Uofaribed  by  fear,  of  free  choice  bid  me  go. 

Thy  masttt's  wiU  is  thndkd  to  give  l 
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Thtn  Ki»  Am.  hfnM^  or  toll  what  hatTfiily  pover 
Coa  Mve  mankind  from  sin,  and  doom,  and  me. 

&APIUXL. 

Ask  Eve,  or  Enocli,  or  the  ark  which  rode 

Safe  through  the  whelming  waters.    Ask  the  rainhow. 

If  thou  dar*st  look  upon  so  (air  a  thing, 

With  peace  aid  highest  promiie  stored  1 

SATAN. 

If  thdn,  poor  delegate,  thus  dimly  grope,  am  X, 
The  conKiotts  victor,  seeing  nought  opposed 
That  long  resists  my  onset,  to  he  shook 
In  oDufidence  of  my  fuU,  final  gain, 
By  dresMs  or  emhiens  ?     Ask  thy  captive  here. 
Who  efaese  my  eanae,  not  loving  me.     Ask  him 
If  light)  pert,  recent,  brief  intruder  on 
The  silent  reign  of  all  enwrapping  Night, 
Can  long  maintain  its  sway  ? 

1LAPRA2L. 

As  angel  meek, 
I  wonld  that  thou  conldst  meekness  don  again. 
And  step  from  pride  to  heaven !   My  answer  is, 
I  cannot  tell  how  Light  may  seem  to  fisde. 
Yet  be  sure  dawn  of  an  eternal  day  i 
Aod  those  who  willingly  in  darkness  grope, 
Shall,  brightening,  bless  its  splendours.     But  even  to  thee 
Lights  origin  might  tell  light  ne*er  will  end. 
Spirits,  begin  the  song  your  own  light  tanght 

cno&ua. 
When,  hovering  o*er  the  formless  void  concealed 
Asleep  in  darkness,  Gk>d  rebuked  the  night. 
Creation,  sudden  to  itself  revealed. 
Smiled  on  ita  Maker,  and  the  smile  was  light. 

ABDISL. 

Light  ilrst  the  awful  voice  obeyed 

The  word  by  whieh  all  things  wen  made. 

And  Night  and  Silmoe  fled  dismayed, 

When  Light  sprang  into  Space. 
Then  life  thrilled  through  dull  matter's  frame. 
As  Light  swept  by  in  quickening  flame ; 
The  torpid  mass  a  world  became. 

And  wheeled  into  its  place. 

CDoaus. 
Light**  beams  are  darting  everywhere, 
Each  orb  with  radiance  clothing  fair. 
Till  all  the  same  effulgence  share. 

To  all  a  commontie: 
From  its  ridi  fount  for  ever  flowing. 
Prom  sphere  to  sphere  for  ever  glowing. 
In  each  new  visit  joy  bestowing ; 

While  gloom  and  shadows  fly. 

ABDUL. 

And,  IB  Light  reaches  matter  dead, 
Life,  motion,  order,  ^gin  to  spread; 
A  new  world  owns  its  living  Head, 

Whose  messenger  is  Light. 
For  Life  with  Light  He  ever  blends, 
To  outer  space  both  ever  sends. 
And  thus  His  mighty  sway  extends 

With  realms  reft  from  the  niglit. 

cnoBVH. 
Untiring  Light  through  Space  afar 
Flashea  from  in&nt  star  to  star. 
Its  happy  toils  all  aidless  are. 

For  Space  no  limit  knows. 
Far  darting  through  the  boundless  deep. 
Night  rousing  from  her  dreamless  sleep. 
Creation  widening  in  its  sweep. 

Light  ever  onward  goes.'* 

We  have  within  eight  to  ten  yetra  teen  sereral  volnmes 
of  poetry  of  the  highest  merit  fall  almost  dead  from  the 
press,  while  works  of  mediocrity,  or  less,  and  inferior  old 
poenu*,  have  been  getting  into  people's  editions.  We  tmst 
that  Nimrocl  wiU  be  better  receiyed.    We  lik?  not  to  lose 


the  hope  that  the  anther  will  follow  a  conrm  in  which  he 
has  made  already  remarkable  progress. 


Infant  Baptitm  a  Sertptwal  Service,  and  Diffintg  Uwnf* 
ceaary  to  its  Right  Administraiion  ;  eotUainiwf  a  Cri- 
tieal  Survey  and  Digest  of  the  Leading  Evidence^ 
Ckusieal,  Biblieed,  and  Patrittie  /  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  the  Work  of  Dr»  Carsouy  and  occational  Stric- 
tures on  the  Views  of  Dr.  Ealley,  By  the  Rev.  Robert 
Wilson,  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  for  the  General 
Assembly,  Royal  College,  Belfast.    London,     1848. 

While  it  is  foreign  to  the  objects  of  this  journal  to 
enter  upon  the  discussion  of  oontraverted  topics  in  theology, 
we  do  not  regard  it  out  of  place  to  bestow  a  passing  notice 
upon  those  works  which,  fh>m  their  intrinsic  value,  seem 
fitted  to  advance  the  study  of  sacred  literature.  Such  a 
publication  is  that  above  announced,  to  the  preparation  of 
which  the  author  has  manifestly  brought  a  large  amount  of 
biblical  scholarship,  under  the  guidance  of  a  keen  and 
vigorous  intellect.  The  volume  to  which  it  is  chie6y 
antagonistic  is  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Carson,  an  admirable 
theologian,  whether  in  expounding  or  defending  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  fiuth,  but  a  fierce  polemic  in  the  lists  of 
sectarian  controversy.  His  strong  points  as  an  advocate 
of  baptism  by  immersion  have,  as  it  appears  to  us,  been 
successfully  assailed  in  Uie  work  before  us,  while  the  entire 
argument  is  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  genuine  candour  and 
catholicity.  We  have  no  doubt  the  treatise  of  Professor 
Wilson  will  occupy  a  high  place  in  the  literature  of  the 
subject  to  which  it  is  an  able  and  important  contribution. 


Fituil  Memorials  of  Charles  Lamb.  By  Sergeant  Talfonrd. 
London :  Edward  Moxon. 
Few  literary  men  have  ever  enjoyed  more  favour  with 
the  reailiiig  public  than  Charles  Lamb.  His  works 
are  found  and  appreciated  in  many  qnarters  where 
one  should  scarce  expect  the  heavily  tried  bat  choerihl 
clerk  of  the  India-house  to  have  penetrated.  The 
kindly  disposition  beaming  out  in  all  his  writings  makes 
him  a  universal  favourite,  we  believe ;  but  in  what- 
ever way  the  circumstance  may  be  explained,  the 
fact  that  he  succeeded  in  winning,  through  his  books, 
the  regard  of  his  readers  to  himself,  in  a  very  extraordi- 
nary degree,  must  have  been  observed  by  many  indi- 
viduals. Wc  Imve  had  many  authors  of  higher  elatms, 
viewed  by  their  works,  and  irrespective  of  Ijnmb's  suffer- 
ings. We  venture  to  say,  however,  that  no  author  of  the 
century — ^not  one  of  the  Cockney  school,  or  the  Lake  school, 
or  any  other  school  whatever,  had  so  many  iViends  amongst 
his  readers  of  wliom  he  knew  nothing.  Coleridge  did  not 
make  personal  friends.  Byron  was  not  a  loveable  charac- 
ter. Wordsworth  was  cold.  Hunt  was  too  abstruse — 
perhaps  too  speculative  for  the  domestic  circles  and  homes 
of  England.  Lamb  was  eminently  the  author  amongst  them 
all  for  tlie  family  circle,  when  curtains  were  closed, 
when  tea  was  past,  and  comfortable  people  wanted  to  pass 
an  hour  or  two  to  some  advantage,  witli  their  toes  en  the 
fender. 

This  class  of  readers  never  took  any  liberties  with  Scott, 
or  men  of  his  standing  ;  but  Lamb  they  knew,  talked  of, 
would  have  asked  him  to  spend  the  evening,if  they  had  enter- 
tained  any  hope  that  he  could  have  consented ;  and,  in 
short,  though  they  hod  never  Men  him,  could  not  tell 
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whether  he  was  tall  t)r  short,  dark  or  Air ;  they  con- 
sidered him  very  xnach  as  one  of  themselves.  There 
is  an  art  in  heing  liked.  It  is  of  difficult  acquisi- 
tion. The  proverb  respecting  the  poets  is  true  also 
regarding  these  likeable,  loveable  people.  The  tact  is  born 
with  them,  and  not  acquired.  It  can,  however,  be  im- 
proved.    Lamb  improved  this  particular  talent. 

The  final  memorials  open  out  the  dark  parts  of  Charles 
Lamb's  life.  A  recent  article  in  the  "  British  Quarterly 
Beview"  revealed  his  early  and  terrible  trial.  It  is  soon  told, 
although  its  extreme  agony  is  hardly  to  be  conceived.  In- 
sanity was  slightly  developed  in  bis  own  mind.  He  refers 
to  that  ftict  in  a  letter  to  Coleridge,  which  is  thus  intro- 
duced by  Sergeant  Talfoord,  his  biographer  :— 

"  In  the  vcar  1795,  Charles  Lamb  resided  with  his  father, 
mother,  and  sister,  in  lodgings  at  No.  7,  Little  Queen  Street, 
Holbom.  The  father  was  rapidly  sinking  into  dotage  ;  the 
mother  suffered  under  an  infirmity  which  deprived  her  of  the 
use  of  her  limbs ;  and  the  sister  not  only  undercook  the  office 
of  dally  and  nightly  attendance  on  her  mother,  but  sought  to 
add  by  needle-work  to  their  slender  resources.  Their  income 
then  consisted  of  an  annuity  which  Mr.  Lamb  the  elder  de- 
rived from  the  old  Bencher,  Mr.  Salt,  whom  he  bad  faithfully 
served  for  many  years ;  Charles's  salary,  which,  being  that  of 
a  clerk  of  three  years*  standing  in  the  India  House,  could  have 
been  but  scanty ;  and  a  small  payment  made  for  board  by  an 
old  maiden  aunt,  who  resided  with  them.  In  this  year.  Lamb, 
being  just  twenty  years  of  a||[e,  began  to  write  verses,— partly 
incited  by  the  example  of  his  only  friend,  Coleridge,  whom  he 
regfarded  with  as  much  reverence  as  a£fection,  and  partly  in- 
spired by  an  attachment  to  a  young  lady  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Islington,  who  is  commemorated  in  his 
early  verses  as  *'  the  fair-haired  maid."  How  his  love  pros- 
pered, we  cannot  ascertain;  but  we  know  how  nobly  that 
love,  and  all  hope  of  the  earthly  blessings  attendant  on  sueh 
an  affection,  were  resigned  on  the  cauistrophe  which  darkened 
the  following  year.  In  the  meantime,  his  youth  was  lonely 
■—rendered  the  more  so  by  the  recollection  of  the  society  of 
Coleridge,  who  had  just  left  London — of  Coleridge  in  the  first 
bloom  of  life  and  genius,  unshaded  by  the  mysticism  which  it 
afterwards  glorified — full  of  boundless  ambition,  love,  and 
hope  !  There  was  a  tendency  to  insanity  in  his  family,  which 
had  been  more  than  once  developed  in  his  sister ;  and  it  was 
no  matter  of  surprise  that,  in  the  dreariness  of  his  solitude,  it 
fell  upon  him ;  and  that,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  he  was  sub- 
jected for  a  few  weeks  to  the  restraint  of  the  insane.  The 
wonder  is  that,  amidet  all  the  difficulties,  the  sorrows,  and  the 
excitements  ofhis  succeeding  forty  years,  it  never  recurred. 
Perhaps  the  true  cause  of  this  remarkable  exemption — an 
exemption  the  more  remarkable  when  his  afflictions  are  con- 
sidered in  association  with  one  single  frailty — will  be  found  in 
the  sudden  claim  made  on  his  moral  and  intellectual  nature 
by  a  terrible  exigency,  and  by  his  generous  answer  to  that 
claim ;  so  that  a  life  of  self-sacrifice  was  rewarded  by  the 
preservation  of  unclouded  reason." 

Charles  Lamb  mentions  this  trial,  very  briefly,  and  in  a 
thankful  spirit,  in  his  letter  to  Coleridge.  It  docs  not  ap- 
pear that  he  ever  again  mentioned  the  event  in  his  corres- 
pondence. Coleridge  was  one  of  his  earliest  and  most  mti- 
mate  friends,  at  a  period  when  he  had  few  firicnds.  The  ca- 
reer of  the  two  poets  was  remarkably  unlike.  They  con- 
tinued to  be  firiends,  and  to  act  together  ;  yet  their 
duuracters  were  particularly  different.  Lamb  was  strictly 
devoted  to  domestic  duties.  The  brightest  trait  of  his  life 
was  his  dcvotedness  to  his  sister.  Coleridge  was  a  less  prac- 
tical man,  full  of  theories,  and  really  less  Me  to  combat  with 
disappointment,  and  to  be  happy  nnder  deprivation.  Their 
talents  were  of  a  distinct  order  ;  and  we  are  certain 
that  some  of  the  points  in  which  they  differed  most  are 
traceable  to  early  training.  The  circumstances  of  Lamb's 
family  compelled  him  to  be  much  at  home  in  his  youth  ; 
his  attachment  to  his  sister  drew  him  there  in  manhood, 
while  the  India-hcuse  taught  him  panctualiiy.  Coleridge 
was  untrained,  except  by  petty  crosses,  obstacles,  and  dis- 
appointments.     Ther«  is  gtanod  for  difference  in  these 


circumstances.  Hard  work  and  nnavoldable  engagmttents 
may  be  nsefiil.  Charles  Lamb  thus  wrote  to  Coleridge  on  hU 
recovery :-- — 

* '  Le  Grioe  is  gone  to  make  perns  in  ComwaU.  He  hfti  got 
a  tutorship  to  a  yonn;;  boy  living  with  his  mother,  a  widow- 
lady.  He  will,  of  course^  initiate  himquiokly  in  *whstaoeTer 
things  are  lovely,  honourable,  and  of  good  report'  Cok- 
ridge!  I  know  not  what  suffering  scenes  yoa  bare  pw 
through  at  Bristol.  My  life  has  bi^n  somewhat  divenifiedcf 
late.  The  six  weeks  that  finished  last  year  and  be^an  tliii, 
your  very  humble  servant  spent  very  agreeably  inamadhoow 
at  Hoxton.  I  am  got  somewhat  rational  now,  sad  doa't  bito 
any  one.  But  mad  1  was !  And  many  a  vagary  my  imagina- 
tion played  with  me,  enough  to  make  a  volame,  if  all  w^re 
told.  My  sonnets  I  have  extended  to  the  number  of  nine 
since  I  saw  you,  and  will  some  day  communicate  to  yoa.  I 
am  beginning  a  poem  in  blank  verse,  which,  if  I  finish,  I  vab- 
lish.  White  is  on  the  eve  of  publishing  (he  took  the  Dint 
from  Vortigem)  *  Original  Letters  of  Falataff,  Shallow/ ic^ 
a  copy  you  shall  have  when  it  comes  out  They  are,  without 
exception,  the  best  imitations  I  ever  saw.  Coleridge !  it  mj 
convince  you  of  my  regard  for  you  when  I  tell  you  mj  he^d 
ran  on  yon  in  my  madness,  as  much  almost  as  on  another  per- 
son, who  I  am  inclined  to  think  was  the  more  immedute 
cause  of  my  temporary  frenzy. 

' '  The  sonnet  I  send  you  has  small  merit  as  poetry;  boi  jon 
will  be  curious  to  read  it  when  I  tell  you  it  was  written  i&  m; 
prison-house  in  one  of  my  Ineid  intervals. 

*'TOHTai8RB. 

If  from  my  lips  some  anfcry  accents  fell, 
Peevish  complaint,  or  harsh  reproof  unkind, 
'  T  was  but  the  error  of  a  sickly  mind 

And  troubled  thoughts,  clouding  the  purer  well, 
And  waters  clear,  of  Reason;  and  for  me 
Let  this  my  verse  the  poor  atonement  be— 
My  verse,  which  thou  to  praise  wert  e'er  incliiwd 
Too  highly,  and  with  a  partial  eye  to  see 

No  blemish.     Thou  to  me  didst  ever  show 
Kindest  affection ;  and  wouldst  oft-times  lend 
An  ear  to  the  desponding  love-sick  lay. 
Weeping  my  sorrows  with  me,  who  repay 

But  ill  tlio  mighty  debt  of  love  I  owe, 
Mary,  to  thee,  my  sister  and  my  friend. 
"  With  these  lines,  and  with  that  sister's  kmdest  icflND^ 
brances  to  C—^—,  I  conclude." 

The  event  that  marred  Lamb's  life  apparently  originated 
in  the  sudden  insanity  of  his  sister,  who,  in  a  fit  of  madness 
stabbedher  mother,  an  invalid,  so  serioasly,  thatshediedDpa 
the  spot.  A  coroner's  inquest  was  heUl,thecircumstaiieesStated 
and  ultimately  Miss  Lamb,  whose  mental  derangement  vis 
supposed  to  have  arisen  from  over-labour  and  anxiHj,  vs< 
consigned  to  a  Lunatic  Asylum.  The  feelings  of  ChsrU 
Lamb  on  this  bitter  afillction  are  beautifully  cxpresvd  is 
some  of  his  letters,  and  better  still  in  his  conduct  to  Ks 
sister  through  life.  He  devoted  himself  to  her,  sod  obu- 
doned  every  pursuit  inconsistent  with  his  personal  care  fffff 
her  comfort ;  for  although  she  had  long  intervals  in  vLH 
she  could  repay  his  care,  yet  sometimes  this  disease  rererted 
in  a  milder  form.  Lamb's  life,  firom  all  thai  is  vrittea  la 
his  final  memorials,  all  (that  was  ever  known,  or  ever  em 
be  known  now,  was  fiir  firom  being  unhappy.  He  vt-' 
content.  This  is  the  secret  of  his  ha^^iest.  THi- 
mately,  he  was  surrounded  by  many  friends,  stood  vt'l 
in  the  world,  obtained  fame  as  a  literary  man;  hot  ^ 
made  all  things  subsennent  to  the  great  olgect  of  ^'' 
life — ^to  watch  over  and  solace  his  afflicted  sister.  Tl^ 
object  was  never  changed ;  and,  looking  to  the  entL'i' 
course  of  his  conduct,  there  .ore  few — hi^ily  there  col  i 
not  be  many— examples  of  an  aflection  so  strong  and  j-cn*. 
converting  sorrow  into  a  source  of  happiness,  and  n^? 
the  most  terrible  of  afflictions  the  cmeiUe  ost  of  ^^^ 
should  come  the  choicest  blessings.  The  vtdnmes  are  trh 
in  incidente  of  the  literary  men  with  whoin  Laoab  9U  tea- 
nected,  and  they  have  been  already,  and  will  be  moA  «^ 
aOer,    Amongst  other  eketcbes,  Sei^geant  TaUotH  p^ 
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one  of  a  sadly  inierestbg  cliaracter.  The  "  London  Ma- 
gazine''appears  to  have  been  established  with  some  view  of 
counteracting  "  Blackwood/*  whose  criticisms  were  at  the 
time  often  marked  by  severity — sometimes  as  others  ;  and 
always,  as  the  sufferers  thought,  undeserved. 

"  Lamb's  association  with  Hazlitt,  in  the  year  18:^,  intro- 
daeed  him  to  that  of  the  London  Magazine,  whioh  supplied 
the  finest  stimulus  his  intellect  had  ever  receired,  and  induced 
the  composition  of  the  essays  fondly  and  familiarly  known 
under  the  fantastic  title  of  BUa.    Never  was  a  periodical  work 
commenced  with  ha|)pier  auspices,  numbering  a  list  of  con- 
tributors more  original  in  thought,  more  fresh  in  spirit,  more 
sportive  in  lanoy,  or  directed  by  an  editor  better  qualified,  by 
natare  and  study,  to  preside,  than  this  London.    There  was 
Lamb,  with  humanity  ripcued  among  town-bred  experiences, 
and  pathos  matured  by  sorrow,  at  his  wisest,  sagest,  airiest, 
tndiscreetest,  best ;  Barry  Cornwall,  in  the  first  bloom  of  his 
modest  and  enduring  fame,  streaking  the  darkest  passion  with 
beanty  ,*  John  Hamilton  Reynolds,  lighting  up  the  wildest  ec- 
centricities and  most  striking  features  of  many-colonred  life 
with  vivid  fancy ;  and,  with  others  of  less  note,  Hazlitt,  whose 
peo,  unloosed  from  the  chain  which  earnest  thought  and 
metaphysical  dreamings  had  woven,  save  radiant  expression 
to  the  results  of  the  solitary  musings  of  many  years.    Over 
these  contributors  John  Scott  presided,  himself  a  critic  of 
lemtrkable  candour,  eloquence,  and  discrimination,  unfet- 
tered by  the  dogmas  of  contending  schools  of  poetry  and  art ; 
apt  to  discern  the  good  and  beautiful  in  all;  and  having,  as 
editor,  that  which  Kent  recognised  in  Lear,  which  subjects 
Rrere  in  kings,  and  boys  admire  in  schoolmasters,  and  con- 
tributors should  welcome  in  editors — authoriiy ;  not  mani- 
fested in  a  worrying,  teasing,  intolerable  interference  in  small 
matters,  but  in  a  judicious  and  steady  supermtendence  of  the 
whole,  with  a  wise  allowance  of  the  occasional  excesses  of  wit 
and  genms.     In  this  respect,  Mr.  Scott  differed  entirely  from 
a  celebrated  poet,  who  was  induced,  just  a  year  after,  to  un- 
dertake the  editorship  of  the  New  Afontlily  Magazine — an 
olfice  for  wbicb.  it  may  be  said,  with  all  veneration  for  his 
poetic  geoiua,  he  was  the  most  unfit  person  who  could  bo 
fuund  in  the  wide  world  of  letters ;  who  regarded  a  magazine 
&*«  if  it  were  a  long  affidavit,  or  a  short  answer  in  Chancery,  in 
trhich  the  absolute  truth  of  every  sentiment,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  every  jest,  were  verified  by  the  editor's  oath  or  so- 
lemn affirmation ;  who  stopped  tho  press  for  a  week  at  a 
2omma ;  balanced  contending  epithets  for  a  fortnight ;  and, 
it  last,  grew  rash  in  despair,  and  tossed  tho  nearest,  and  often 
he  worst,  article,  'un whipped  of  justice,*  to  the  impatient 
printer.    Mr.  Scott,  indeed,  was  moro  fit  to  preside  over  a 
ittle  commonwealth  of  authors  than  to  hold  a  despotic  rule 
>rer  subject  contributors.     He  had  not  tho  airy  grace  of  Jef- 
rcy,  by  which  he  might  give  a  certain  familiar  liveliness  to 
he  most  laborious  disquisitions,  and  shed  the  glancing  light 
»f  fancy  among  party  manifestoes  ;  nor  the  boisterous  vigour 
r  Wilson,  riotoos  in  power,  reckless  in  wisdom,  fusing  tho 
•roduction  of  various  intellects  into  one  brilliant  reflection  of 
tis  own  master-mind ;  and  it  was  well  that  ho  wanted  those 
-eapons  of  a  tyranny  which  his  chief  contributors  were  too 
riginal  and  too  sturdy  to  endure.    He -heartily  enjoyed  his 
osition  ;  duly  appreciated  his  contributors  and  himself;  and 
rhcn  he  gave  audience  to  some  young  aspirant  for  periodical 
lonours  at  a  late  breakfast,  amidst  the  luxurious  confusion  of 
ewspapers,  rerlews,  and  uncut  novels,  lying  about  in  fiisci< 
ating  litter,  and  carelessly  enunciated  schemes  for  bright 
lecessions  of  essays,  he  seemed  destined  for  many  years  of 
lat  happ7  excitement  in  which  thought  perpetually  glows 


into  unruffled  but«nergetic  langtlago,  and  is  assured  by  the 
echoes  of  tho  world. 

"  Alas  !  a  few  days  after  he  thus  appeared,  tho  object  of  ad- 
miration and  envy  to  a  young  visitor,  in  his  rooms  in  York 
Street,  he  was  stretched  on  a  bed  of  mental  agony,  the  foolish 
victim  of  the  guilty  custom  of  a  world  which  would  have 
lauj^hed  at  him  for  regarding  himself  as  within  the  sphere  of 
its  opinion,  if  he  had  not  died  to  shame  it !  In  a  luckless 
hour,  instead  of  seeking  to  oppose  the  bitter  personalities  of 
Blackwood  by  the  exhibition  of  a  serener  power,  he  rushed 
with  spurious  chivalry  into  a  personal  contest ;  caught  up  the 
weapons  which  he  had  himself  denounced,  and  sought  to  un- 
mask his  opponents,  and  draw  them  beyond  the  paie  of  lite- 
rary courtesy;  placed  himself  thus  in  a  doubtful  position,  in 
which  he  could  neither  consistently  reject  an  appeal  to  the 
conventional  arbitrament  of  violence,  nor  embrace  it ;  lost  his 
most  legitimate  opportunity  of  daring  the  unhallowed  strife, 
and  found  another  with  an  antagonist  connected  with  the 
quarrel  only  by  too  zealous  a  friendship ;  and  at  last  met  his 
death  almost  by  lamentable  accident,  in  the  uncertain  glim- 
mer of  moonlight,  from  the  hand  of  one  who  went  ont  resolved 
not  to  harm  him !  Such  was  the  melancholy  result,  first  of  a 
controversy  too  envomed,  and  afterwards  of  enthrahnent  in 
usages,  aburd  in  all,  but  most  absurd  when  applied  by  a  lite- 
rary man  to  a  literary  quarrel.  Apart  from  higher  considera- 
tions, it  may  befit  a  life  destined  for  the  listless  excesses  of 
gaiety  to  be  cast  on  an  idle  brawl.  *  A  youth  of  folly,  an  old 
age  of  <»rds,'*  may  be  no  great  sacrifice  to  preserve  the  hol- 
low truce  of  fashionable  society ;  but  for  men  of  thought — 
whose  minds  are  their  possession,  and  who  seek  to  live  in  the 
minds  of  others  by  sympathy  with  their  thoughts— for  them 
to  hazard  a  thoughtful  being  because  they  dare  not  own  that 
they  prefer  life  to  death— contemplation  to  the  grave— the 
preparation  for  eternity  for  the  unbidden  entrance  on  its  ter- 
rors-^would  be  ridiculous,  if  it  did  not  become  tragical.  *  Sir, 
I  am  a  metaphysician  !'  said  Hazlitt  once,  when,  in  a  fierce 
dispute  respecting  the  colours  of  Holbein  and  Vandyke,  words 
almost  became  tilings,  *and  nothing  makes  an  impression 
upon  me  but  abstract  ideas ;'  and  woeful,  indeed,  is  the 
mockery  when  thinkers  condescend  to  be  duellists  ! " 

The  quarrel  was  most  unfortunate,  and  the  result  deplo- 
rable. The  editorial  way  of  life  described  by  Sergeant 
Talfourd  is  superior  to  anyihmg  that  we  now  expect. 
Hard  work  is  the  portion  of  editors  in  these  times. 

But  if  our  engagements  bo  closer  now,  our  risks  are 
fewer.  Editors  never  think  in  this  country  that  pislols  are 
their  weapons.  They  would  consider  a  "  professional " 
duel  very  unbecoming  indeed. 

Sergeant  Talfonrd's  remarks  on  duelling  generally  are  just 
in  one  sense.  The  world  contains  many  lives  that  might 
be  spared,  with  advantage,  so  far  as  man  seeth ;  but  we 
have  no  right  to  assume  the  office  of  either  judge  or  exe- 
cutioner in  the  matter.  Man  may  tolerate  on  earth  those 
who  are  tolerated  by  their  Maker. 

The  most  wretched  man  may  have  good  work  before 
him  to  do  :  and  we  are  unable  to  say  that  he  cannot  and 
will  not  do  it.  The  magistrate  in  his  public  capacity  must 
administer  laws,  but  private  individuals  had  better  abstain 
from  the  assumption  of  a  responsibility  that  they  cannot 
justify. 

The  final  memorials  of  Charles  Lamb  will  be  long  on  in- 
teresting work  to  his  admirers.  The  sadness  against  which 
his  cheerful  spirit  seemed  always  to  struggle  is  explained  ; 
and  those  who  valued  his  works  beibre,  will  prize  them 
more  highly  now,  when  they  remember  the  circumstancea 
in  which  they  were  written. 
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UP,  FAINT  HEART,  UP! 


XT?,  faint  heart,  up !  immortal  life 

ThrilU  maii*8  mysterious  frame ; 
Then  why,  by  coward  thought  or  deed, 

Belie  thy  glorious  name  P 
Do  earth*s  brief  ills  brave  souls  bow  down  ? 

Do  manly  hearts  despond  P 
These  passing  clouds  may  darkly  frown — 

The  blue  heaven  sleeps  beyond. 

Dost  inly  pine  at  others'  gold,* 
Heaped  up  in  miser  hoards  P 

Dost  euTj  rank  its  acres  broad. 
Or  titles  of  proud  lords  P 

Though  boundless  wealth  should  crown  thy  wish- 
Lands  stretched  frqm  pole  to  pole — 

Can  all  earth's  riches,  rank,  atone 
For  poverty  of  soul  ? 

Ever  man  wanders /iiom  himself. 

Bliss-phantoms  to  pursue — 
Weak  childhood's  vain  attempt  to  grasp 

The  rainbow's  fleeting  hue. 
Know  evermore  a  sunlike  soul. 

Beaming  mihan  the  breast, 
Can  cheer  with  light  the  gloomiest  soul, 

Ay,  make  a  be^^  blest ! 


A  joy  as  deep  stem  Zeno's  bobI 

Did  to  the  Cynic  bring. 
As  the  homage  of  a  oonqwred  woM 

To  Macedonia's  king. 
ITnsociai  snarlcrs  love  I  not ; 

Yet,  wonldst  thou  clasp  the  goal 
Of  happiness,  thence,  brother,  learn. 

It  centres  in  the  soul. 

Within  tlie  God-breathed  spirit  dwells 

A  world-defying  power, 
That  proudly  speaks  its  strength  to  cope 

With  peril's  darkest  hour. 
This,  *mijd  the  stormiest  ills  of  time. 

Blest  calm  can  ever  keep. 
Like  beacon  smiling  o'er  the  waves 

That  round  its  rock-base  sweep. 

Then,  brother,  trust  the  immortal  life 

TluKt  glovre  within  thy  frane, 
And  ne'er,  by  coward  thought  or  deed. 

Belie  thy  g^ous  name : 
Oh,  godlike  treat  earth's  fleeting  ills — 

Peace  on  thy  soul  enthroned — 
Up,  faint  heart,  up !  the  blackest  dondi 

But  veil  the  heaven  beyond ! 
Glasgow,  Oct.,  1848. 


W.  T.  t 


THE  LOST  STAR. 


BY  E.  M.  FORDHAM. 


FareweU,  farewell,  my  dream  of  thee  is  o'er, 

And  I  may  watch  and  weep  for  thee,  bat  never 

Look  on  thy  pure  and  gentle  beauty  more — 

Tho«  'rt  goiie  from  this  sad  world  of  mine  for  ever. 

Within  our  shadowed  sky  thy  pUux  is  dark, 

And  there  are  few  that  vacant  phice  to  mark. 

Few  in  whose  minds  thy  light  will  dwell,  as  when 

Thou  wert  beheld,  admired,  and  sought  by  men. 

The  world  revereth  not  departed  things. 

But,  turning  from  the  tixMights  their  memory  brings, 

Lost  in  some  future  vision,  dares  to  tread 

O'er  the  green  mound,  remembering  not  the  dead. 

True — but  it  may  be  folly  thus  to  yearn 

For  dreams  that  may  not  to  the  heart  return ; 

To  touch  the  notes  of  song  that  thrill  no  more. 

With  that  deep  sweetness  they  possessed  of  yore. 

O  !  now  that  I  no  more  can  strike  the  lyre 

With  prophet's  daring  hand,  or  poef  s  Are — 

Now  that  mine  heart  is  iaint,  my  hand  unstrung. 

And  o*er  the  heart  its  own  wild  hopes  have  wrung. 

There  pass  no  images  of  kve  and  light 

To  gild  the  rain  of  its  heavy  night. 

'T  were  better  all  its  music  were  forgot 

Than  wakened— but  to  quiver  and  to  die. 

All  harsh  and  nnmelodious ;  but  I 

Have  prayed  I  might  forget,  and  I  ooold  not. 

Why,  in  thy  lofty  beauty  hast  thou  passed 
Without  one  lingering  look — one  pitying  ray, 
To  be  remembered,  treasured,  as  thy  last. 
When  thy  bright  dwelling-place  is  fer  away  ? 
Have  I,  then,  watched  thy  gentle  light  so  long, 
A^  loved  thee  with  a  love  so  true  and  stronk — 
Not  as  with  passion  of  an  earthly  stamp, 
That,  like  the  blue  flame  of  a  quivering  lamp 
Thro' the  deep  stillness  of  the  summer  air. 
While  midnighCB  skies  are  clear,  bnniB  bright  and  fur? 


Then,  when  the  change,  and  the  wild  i 
One  last  expiring  flash,  and  it  is  gone ! 
No — I  have  loved  thee  with  a  love  unshaken 
In  storm  and  sunlight — ^>'ct  am  thus  (brsaken  I 
O !  I,  who,  thougii  a  dweller  of  this  earth. 
Have  turned  from  the  light  words  (^  hollow  mirth, 
'  And  marked  the  thoughtless  brow,  the  wanton  eye. 
To  feel  they  had  but  little  sympathy 
To  touch  my  heart — must  I,  then,  never  know 
The  speaking  gaze — the  soft  and  thrilling  tone. 
Whose  secret  spell  binds  heart  to  heart  below? 
Are  these  things  shut  from  me  and  roe  alone! 
O !  must  I  never  see  the  dark  eye  melt 
With  that  fond-feeling  kindred  hearts  have  fdt— 
Tho'  loving  still — \iith  that  deep  baming  swell 
Of  thought  and  feeling  words  can  never  tell  ? 

I  would  have  died,  have  suffered  all  Ibr  th#«, 
Had  there  been  but  onft  echo  in  thy  heftft: 
Had  there  been  but  om  kindly  thcngfat  for  ve, 
I  could  have  borne  to  see  thee  even  depart ; 
But  there  was  none — ^thon  vrert  so  for  neniwed 
From  the  low,  humble  sphere  wherein  I  dwelt 
And  I  did  wrong  to  low  as  I  liave  loved — 
Mine  heavy  grief  I  have  deserved  too  wdL 
Alas !  the  hand  that  hath  ci«ated  thee 
Hath  made  thee  beaatifol,  bat  Ihr  from  me. 
It  waa  not  vrise  to  love  so  bright  a  t»T, 
To  seek  from  mine  own  trodden  path  ta  aliay. 
Mine  recompense  is  now  in  hitter  teara — 
All  that  is  left  a  grief  of  many  years. 
The  cruel  knowledge  that  I  did  hot  rxft 
To  think  that  pale  and  quiet  light  of  tinne 
For  ever  on  mine  earthly  paHi  woiiU  ddM^ 
It  will  not  even  gleam  upon  my  pwrt. 

Ffir«wf1],  fiae«en,tBy  droniif  tbMif^hn 
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HOPE'S  WHISPER. 


Sore  tried  with  sufTcring,  yet  upheld  by  faith,  she  died ; 

Her  near  ones  wept — I  could  not  weep,  but  sighed. 

The  time  for  parting  came,  and,  weeping,  forth  I  went ; 

Bnt  fiir  I  had  not  gone  ««  all  my  strength  was  spent. 

The  night  was  chilly,  but  the  lamps  of  heaven  iilionc  bright ; 

And  the  round  full  moon  poured  earthward  floods  of  light. 

No  aonnd  heard  I,  save  the  low  murmur  of  a  stream 

That  only  made  my  loaelinrss  more  lonely  sewn. — 

I  frit  as  one  might  feel  watching  at  night,  alone, 

By  some  sick  couch,  Hstening  the  sufferer's  moan. 

A  sense  of  dreariness  came  o*er  me;  and  methonght 

I  shrank  into  myself — as  if  with  fear  o*erwrought. 

Oh,  man  I  why  is  it  tliat,  when  death  doth  thee  bereare 

Of  those  round  whom  thy  soul's  affections  thou  did'st  weave, 

Grienng,  thou  standett,  statue-like,  and  weepest  o*er 

llie  lost  and  loved  ones  who  wUI  ghidden  thee  no  more? 


Weep  thou  a  sea  of  iestn — they  will  not  come  again  ! 

Breathe  thou  a  world  of  sighs — the  dead  the  dead  remain! 

"Wliile  thus  I  reasoned — lo  !  adown  the  clear  blue  sky 

A  bright  star  shot,  and  for  a  moment  caught  mine  eye. 

Then,  swift  as  shot  that  star,  fled  dreariness  away ; 

Uope  whispering  to  my  soul,  "  Come  shall  a  glorious  day, 

^Vhen  sphere-divided  spirits  yet  shall  re-unite, 

And,  linked  in  sweet  communion,  p^iss  through  worlds  of  light ! 

Eternal  bliss  rewarding  faith  and  trutit  in  Him 

Round  wliom  they  shine  with  seraphim  and  cherubim.** 

Mighty  the  influence  of  that  low,  sweet  spirit-voice ! 

I  felt  myself  expand  again! — my  soul  rejoice ! 

And  lightly  journeyed  homeward,  sagdy  pondering  o'er 

The  life  we  pass  through  now,  and  that  which  bys  before. 

Colin  Bae  Bsown. 
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The  first  and  moat  striking  feature  of  the  month,  in  connection 
vith  railway  property,  is  the  extraordinary  depreciation  of  stock 
in  the  best  and  safest  undertakings.  No  particular  reason  will 
Keoont,  although  many  may  be  assigned  for  this  fidl  in  the  price 
of  ilarei.  Indeed  we  should  rather  have  expected  that  public  eon- 
iidenoe  wouU  have  been  in  some  degree  restored  by  the  means  of 
retrenchment  and  general  economy  so  universally  pursued  by  all, 
bat  adopted  more  espeeially  by  the  leading  lines  in  the  kingdom. 
So  different  is  the  iiact  from  what  might  hare  been  prognosticated, 
when  these  salutary  measures  were  first  announced,  that  we  find 
^  the  shares  in  the  six  leading  railways  of  the  country  sunk  in 
^ne  with  a  velocity  altogether  unparalleled. 

We  find  the  London  and  North- Western's  £100  paid-up  share 
stand  thus: — 

SepL29.  Oct  6.  Octl3.  Oct  90. 
LoDdon  and  North-Westem,  £100,   109i    108     103^       103 
Great  Western,  £100  (£90  pwd),      77i    77^      72i      70i 
liondon  aad  Sostl^WMtem,  £60,     S8|     39        S6i      SQk 
Midhud,        .         .         .     £100,     88      82        75        72 
Caledonian,  .         .     £50,      19}     19|      17|       171 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed,  tliat  because  railway  stock 
i*»  at  the  present  moment  under  a  cloud,  therefore  this  particular 
(pedes  of  property  will  not  prove  amply  remnnerutive  at  no 
distant  period.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  it  will  yield  a  hand- 
woe  per  centage  very  speedily.  The  fictitious  stimulus  that 
VM  given  by  wildly-excited  speculation  is  withdrawn,  and  rea- 
wo  hss  returned  to  the  bounds  whence  she  had  been  so  long 
escioded.  With  her  restoration  to  the  Councils  of  the  Directors 
viU  slio  be  restored  the  public  confidence.  The  friendly  nego- 
tJations  which  have  ktely  taken  place  between  Messrs.  Glynn, 
Chaplin,  It  Russell,  the  chairmen  of  the  London  and  North-West- 
^n,  the  liondon  and  South- Western,  and  the  Great  Western 
^sterns,  with  the  view  of  fixing  the  proper  countries  for  the  vari< 
nu  lines  and  their  bnuLchn,  so  as  to  avoid  in  any  future  Parlia- 
neat  unnecessary  and  ruinous  contests ;  the  amicable  arrangements 
thich  have  boon  entered  into  between  the  Caledonian  and  the 
'Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Hallways,  with  the  view  of  obviating 
imihir  Parliaroentaiy  oontesto ;  the  extensive  system  of  retrench- 
neat  first  propoaed  by  Mr.  Hudson  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  and 
^^enrards  adopted  by  other  Boards;  the  publicity  given  to  the 
lost  minute  aeoounte  of  the  varioos  railway  companies,  will  have 
be  happiest  effect  in  dispelling  fears  that  are  not  the  less  trouble- 
9me  because  th^  are  uafonaded,  and  opening  the  eyes  of  capital- 
'^  to  the  gTx>ss  misstatemente  that^  for  Exchange  purposes,  are 
ODtiaoally  thropt  before  th«  pubUe.  The  fact  appears  to  he,  that 
ulway  directors  have  tbemaelves  to  bUme  for  any  distrust  exhi- 
ited  by  the  public  with  regard  to  railway  investments.  In  the 
Umy  days  of  railway  pc^nhvity  they  promoted  lines  into  out-of- 
^way  places  that  could  never,  in  seasons  of  the  greatest  com- 
icrcial  prosperty»  have  traffic  sufficient  to  maintein  a  donkey-cart ; 
ley  ventured  to  saddle  themselves  with  enormous  expenses  in 
^rrying  such  plans  through  the  LegisUture;  and  if,  at  subsequent 
leetings  at  4htt  shanholdflBt,  queitiotts  were  asked  as  to  the  real 


stale  of  the  company's  finances,  the  frowning  chairman  would  pro- 
bably reply  that  a  straightforward  answer  to  such  a  question  would 
be  unseasonable,  and  might  injure  the  prosperity  of  the  railway. 
Now,  this  was  the  very  way  to  destroy  public  confidence.  Theie 
impolitic  and  probably  worthless  secrete  were  magnified  into 
bugbears  to  frighten  speculative  old  women  into  fits,  and  make  stout 
men  pause  before  they  invested  capital  in  railway  undertekings. 
This  great  stumbling-block  vrill  be  effectually  removed  by  the  pub- 
lication of  "  full  aocounte.*'  One  writer  has  made  the  London  and 
North-Western  Kailway  the  object  of  his  most  violent  attacks,  and 
means  are  being  taken  by  the  Company  to  disabuse  the  pnblio 
mind  of  the  erroneous  impressions  which  may,  and  have  no  doubt 
been  thus  created.  The  counter  statement  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished, but  ite  statement,  we  understand,  will  be  oonclusivo  on 
this  subject. 

Railway  prosperity  vrill  also  be  mutually  aided  by  the  rerision 
of  the  present  system  under  which  they  are  assessed  for  poor  rates. 
At  present  it  is  most  monstrous.  Tlie  Somerset  House- autltori- 
ties  appear  to  have  considered  works  of  a  public  diameter  were 
fair  game,  and  might  be  hnnted  down  at  pleasure.  Thia  is  a 
griapranoe  which  promises  soon  to  be  redressed,  as  Mr.  Charles 
Buller  has  the  matter  under  consideration,  with  a  view  t6  some 
modification  of  the  present  rates.  Added  to  these  various  caiuses  is 
the  commercial  depression  which  has  so  long  prevailed.  One 
most  important  element  in  the  restoration  of  railway  property  wiU 
be  the  elotutff  of  capiiid  uocomUf. 

Attention  is  now  thoroughly  awakened  to  the  importance  of  a 
retpoimbie  railway  management,  and  in  many  cases  tlie  oompaniea 
are  reducing  the  number  of  directors,  believing  wisely,  that  the 
larger  the  number,  the  less  likely  will  they  be,  as  luder  the  old 
system,  to  devolve  upon  some  one  or  two  the  duties  which  ought 
to  be  performed  by  all.  Without  eUborating  this  point,  wo  may 
again  refer  to  the  valuable  testimony  of  Mr.  Laiag  upon  tlie  suIk 
ject. 

Under  the  liberal  Republican  Government  of  America,  raflways 
are  progressing  rapidly.  This  year  will  witness  an  iiwroase  of 
mileage  far  above  tluit  opened  at  any  corresponding  period.  About 
300  miles  of  railroad  will  be  brought  into  use  this  year  in  the 
state  of  New  York ;  about  500  in  New  England ;  in  New  Jersey, 
30  miles ;  Oliio,  50  miles — making  in  these  states  nearly  900  miles 
of  road.  Besides  this,  there  are  at  least  100  miles  in  progress, 
part  of  which  will  be  completed  in  1849. 

The  meetings  held  during  the  mouth  amount  to  sometlung  like 
a  score,  but  few  of  these,  with  exception  of  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  line,  the  Madrid  and  Valencia,  and  the  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  and  Newcastle  Junction,  deserve  particular  attention. 
In  the  case  of  the  first-named  railway,  the  new  director)',  under  the 
efficient  leadership  of  Mr.  Laing,  have  entered  into  an  arrangement 
with  the  South- Western  Company,  by  which  both  companies 
would  be  benefited  to  the  amount  of  L.70,000  each,  besides  obviating 
a  foolish  and  destructive  compelition  to  Portsmouth,  which  could 
only  injure  the  companies  without  benefiting  the  public'  The 
L.70,000  so  gained  would  bo  used  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
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ing  the  capital  acoonnt  to  a  close,  an  object  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  the  present  position  of  railway  affairs.  Tliis  is  a 
great  point  gained,  and  the  shareholders  in  the  Brighton  Com- 
pany, under  such  a  management,  may  yet  hope  to  see  an  admir- 
able undertaking,  whicli  had  been  nearly  ruined  by  its  union  with 
the  Croydon  and  Chichester  lines,  attain  that  first-rate  poi.ition 
which  its  importance  as  a  main  trunk  line  deserved.  Tlie  share- 
holders (with  the  exception  of  a  factions  clique)  were  too  happy 
to  be  disputatious,  and  the  meeting,  therefore,  was  characterised 
throughout  by  the  greatest  good  humour.  Far  otherwise  was  it 
with  the  Madrid  and  Valencia  subscribers.  Their  noisy  meeting 
was  terminated  by  a  resolution,  that  the  committee  should  trust 
to  the  chances  of  a  chancery  suit,  rather  than  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  an  irresponsible  director)'.  Scylla  or  Charybdis  were  a 
paradise  to  either.  The  Liverpool,  Jlanchcstcr,  and  Newcastle 
Junction  Railway  presents  the  anomaly  of  a  proprietary  anxious 
to  dissolve,  and  a  directory  determined  that  they  shall  not  do  so 
— of  a  proprietary  promoting  a  bill  in  Parliament  to  close  the  con- 
cern and  receive  Imck  the  surplus  of  their  deposits — and  of  a  direc- 
tory successfully  opposing  the  bill  out  of  the  funds  of  the  com- 
pany. It  was  not  therefore  to  be  expected  that  there  could  have 
been  much  amity  in  the  meeting  which  took  place  on  the  3d  ult., 
nor  did  first  appearances  warrant  any  other  than  an  angry  con- 
clusion ;  but  fortunately  Mr.  Leeman  threw  oil  upon  the  troubled 
waters,  and  mingling  moderation  with  judiciousness,  induced  the 
discordant  elements  to  agree  to  defer  the  construction  of  the 
works  until  a  more  favourable  period ;  and  that  the  directors,  on 
the  24th  October,  return  to  each  shareholder  the  sum  of  13s.  4d. 
per  share. 

Th^  Marypori  and  Carlisle  Ratlway, — General  meeting  held  on 
Monday,  23d  September.  Hesolution  passed  agreeing  to  an 
amalgamation  with  the  York,  Newcastle,  and  Berwick ;  the  lat- 
ter paying  4*  per  cent,  on  the  share  capital,  and  taking  upon  it 
all  the  former*8  liabilities  to  the  extent  of  L.450,000. 

Newmarket  Bailtoay. — ^Postponed  half-yearly  meeting  held  on 
Monday,  25th  September.  Eesolutions  passed  oonfirming  amalga- 
mation with  Eastern  Counties  Railway;  the  latter  guaranteeing 
3  per  cent,  for  the  first  two  years,  and  3^  per  cent,  in  perpetuity 
thereaiter,  and  also  taking  on  itself  the  Newmarket's  liabilities, 
amounting  to  somewhat  like  L.530,000. 

CaledomoM  and  Dnmbarionshire  Junction  Railway. — Adjourned 
general  meeting  held  at  Glasgow  on  27th  September.  Resolution 
passed  restricting  the  construction  of  works  to  that  portion  of  the 
line  extending  from  Dunglass  on  the  Clyde  to  Lochlomond,  and 
that  the  same  should  be  in  the  meantime  proceeded  with  at  a  rate 
not  exceeding  L.500  per  month. 

VUter  Sailway. — Half-yearly  general  meeting,  Tliursday,  28th 
September.     Resolution  passed  dividing  ISs.  per  share. 

Birkenhead^  Lancader^  and  Cheshire  B/dhoay. — A4joumed  half- 
yearly  meeting,  Friday,  29th  September.  Report  stated  that  dor- 
ing  the  half-year,  increase  in  passenger  traffic  had  been  8  per  cent., 
and  in  goods  traffic  20  per  cent,  on  corresponding  period  of  last 
year.  A  saving  also  had  been  effected  of  5  per  cent,  in  the  ex- 
penditure^ 

Irish  Sottth-Wesleru  Railway. — Half-yearly  general  meeting, 
Thursday,  28th  September.  Report  satisfactory.  Interest  at  the 
rate  of  4  per  cent,  to  be  paid  on  all  shares  not  in  arrear. 


Glasgotr^  Kilmarnock^  and  Ardrossan  An^jmy.'— Adjourned 
meeting,  Glasgow,  2Sth  September.  Insnfficiont  number  of  share- 
holders present.     Farther  a4joumment  till  1st  November. 

Glasgow  Airdrie  and  Madiaiuls  Junction  Railway. — Hidf-yearly 
general  meeting,  Glasgow,  29th  September.  Report  a  melancholy 
one,  in  consetjuencc  of  defeat  in  Parliament.  No  particular  sah- 
ject  of  interest  contained  in  it.     Agreed  to. 

Midluiid  Great  Western  of  Ireland  Rtdlteay. — Report  read,  ev 
hibiting  steady  increase  in  the  receipts.  Line  expected  to  be  opn 
to  Mulliugar  on  2d  October. 

Eastern  Unions  and  Ipstcich  and  Bury  Railways. — Extnuwd- 
nary  general  meeting,  London,  9th  October.  Resolution  paM«i 
agreeing  to  lease  the  Stour  Valley  Railway,  at  a  guarantee  of  S 
per  cent.,  with  exception  of  L.83,000  guaranteed  5  pe#  cent. 

Leeds  and  Thirsk  Railvay. — Special  general  meeting,  Iic*^K 
7th  October.  Resolution  passed  creating  new  shares ;  meetios 
afterwards  adjourned. 

Vmoa  Canal. — Jmatyatnafion  tciih  the  Edin&vrgh  ami  Glasguts 
RailKay. — Agreed  to  at  a  special  meeting  held  in  Edinburgh  oa 
the  10th  October.  Terms,  the  Edinburgh  and  Ola^ow  lUflvny 
Company  to  have  the  Canal,  and  certain  houses  and  offices  nece^ 
sary  for  the  working  of  it ;  the  Canal  Company  to  retain  ail  the 
other  lands,  property,  feuing  ground,  &c.,  which,  estimnted  -Ji 
L.20,000,  woiUd  be  applied  to  the  extinction  of  tiio  debt.  TLr 
Railway  Company,  in  return,  undertake  to  give  1,058  of  their 
L.lOO  shares  to  the  holders  of  the  unburdened  shareaof  the  C«Bal 
Company,  and  eighty-two  such  shares  to  the  holders  of  bunks^d 
shares.  The  Railway  Company  are  also  to  aasome  a  mm  nci 
exceedhig  L.95,000  of  the  debt  of  the  Canal  Compauay. 

Dullin,  DuftdrvfHt  atid  Rathfamkam  Railway.- 
ing,  Dublin,  9th  October.     Affairs  of  the  Company  wound  op. 

Demerara  Railway. — Half-yearly  general  meeting,  LondoD,  lOJi 
October.  Report  read,  stating  that  the  Directors  desired  to  redsci 
the  capital  of  the  Compauy  from  L.250,000  to  L.173,00a.  ia  ori& 
to  borrow  money  upon  the  property  of  the  Company. 

East  and  West  Yorkshire  Junction  RaUway. — MeetiA^  of  share- 
holders, Knaresborough,  13th  October.  Resolution  paved  to 
appoint  a  deputation  to  wait  on  Mr.  Hudson,  with  an  offer  of  tbe 
line. 

North  British  Railway. — Adjourned  half-yearly  medin^,  Edin- 
burgh, ISth  October.  Report  read,  explaining  tlie  immrcfiiiftu 
negotiations  entered  upon  with  Mr.  Hudson,  for  Imting  or  ^awk- 
gamating  the  North  British  with  the  York  and  NewcaaUe.  Alh* 
resolution  passed  sanctioning  the  taking  of  certain  Prefiecrmkxi' 
shares  in  the  Aberdeen  Railway. 

Dublin  and  Kingston  Railway. — Half-yearly  meetins,  Du^ 
14ih  October.    Dividend  of  4  per  cent,  doclaied. 


Ninr  uinss  ofshsd. 

East  Lincolnshire  Railway — From  Boston  to  Louth. 

Great  Northern  Railway — Peterborough  to  Lincolui  ri*  SfuZI 
ing  and  Boston. 

Maldon,  Withara,  and  Braintree  Railway. 
r  Glasgow,  Barrbeiul,  and  Ncilston  Railway. 

Shrewsbury  and  Cliesier. 
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THE  REV.  JOHN  EDWARDS. 
At  the  Manse  of  Marnoch,  in  Banffshire,  on  the  1st  October,  in 
his  66th  year,  the  Rev.  John  Edwards,  Minister  of  Marnoch, 
whose  settlement  in  that  parish  originated  those  discussions  which 
ultimately  led  to  the  disruption  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scot- 
laud,  in  1843.  The  deceased  was  the  son  of  a  merchant,  and  an 
elder  of  the  Established  Cliurch,  and  was  horn  in  1792,  in  the 
parish  of  Grange.    He  has  left  a  widow,  but  no  family. 


THE  EARL  OF  CARLISLE. 
At  his  scat,  Castle  Howard,  in  Yorksliire,  on  the  7th  October, 
the  Right  Hon.  Gkorge  Howard,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  K.G.,  in  his 
76th  year.  He  was  the  son  of  Frederick,  the  fifth  Earl,  wlw  ac- 
quired some  distinction  by  his  poetical  effusions,  and  was  satirised 
by  his  relative  and  ward.  Lord  Byron,  in  lus  "English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers."    His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  the  first  Mar- 


quis  of  Stafford.     He  was  horn  17th  September,  1773.    IstfofiLt; 
for  a  political  life,  he  entered  the  House  of  Commoaa,  as  Vi«0Lr; 
Morpeth,  at  the  earliest  age  at  which  he  was  qualified,  having  ts^s 
his  seat  for  Morpeth  in  1704,  and  he  oontinoed  to  sii  £or  u 
borough  till  December,  180G.     In  1795,  he  arrowpanird  L- 
Malmesbur>'  in  one  of  his  missions  to  the  Continent,  and.  oa  m. 
return  he  devoted  liimself  to  his  Parliamentary  dutifis^  with  bksk  ti- 
tention  than  is  usual  with  young  men  of  similar  rank  and  lurav 
In  1800,  he  was  a  commissioner  for  the  aifairs  of  India»  and  frsf 
his  pUce  in  Parliament  he  made  one  of  the  most  Inminncs  sptti- » 
upon  the  affairs  of  that  countiy  ever  pronounced  in  the  Il«i»£  - 
Commons.     It  was  published  separatdy,  as  a  pamphlrt,  sad  ixz  - 
the  only  distinct  publicjition  which  can  he  althhutiBd  to  fc»  Ltr- 
ship.     Subsequently,  he  was  sent  on  a  special  nussna  to  ^il^ 
On  his  return  home,  he  rcsimied  his  Parliamcnlaij  Aitia ,  kw 
although  veiy  assiduous  in  his  attendance,  he  netet  took  «V  F^ 
tmineut  part  in  the  debates,  and  seldom  addiosscd  the  II«w.     l^ 
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the  early  part  of  1806,  he  fint  entered  the  Government,  althoagh 
in  a  subordinate  capacity,  nnder  the  Grenville  Ministry.    He  took 
otBoe  as  a  Comniaiioner  of  the  Board  of  Control.     At  that  time, 
the  Chancelbrship  of  tho  Eicheqaer  was  held  hy  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  the  present  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  now  the  only  surviving 
member  of  that  administration.   In  J)ecemher,  180C,  Lord  Morpeth 
waa  elected  member  for  Cumberland.     In  1824,  he  was  made 
LcTti  Lieutenant  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1825,  he  surceedctl  his  father  as  Earl  of  Carlisle.     In 
1S27,  when  Mr.  Canning  was  called  upon  by  George  IV.  to  form 
an  admittistration,  he  applied  to  Lord   Carlisle,  who   he   knew 
possessed  influence  with  his  party,  to  negotiate  with  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  with  the  view  of  securing  his  assiatancc.     This 
L)rd  Carlisle  did,  but  the   Marquis   at   that  period  would  do 
no  more  than  promise  a  general  support  to  the  Canning  adminis- 
tration.     A  short  time  after,  liowevcr,  the  negotiation  was  more 
inccesafiil,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  accepted  office  as  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department.     Loid  Carhsle  was  ap- 
pointed First  Commissioner  of  Woods  and  Forests,  \*'ith  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet.     On  the  death  of  Mr.  Canning,  he  accepted  the 
office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal,  in  the  ministry  formed  by  Lord  Gode- 
rich ;  but  went  out  of  oflice  in  1828,  on  the  dissolution  of  that 
unstable  and  short-Uved  administration.    On  the  accession  of  Earl 
Grey  to  power,  in  November,  1830,  Lord  Carlisle  took  his  phwe 
M  a  Cabinet  Minister,  without  accepting  any  office.     He  seldom 
addressed  the  House  of  Lords,  but  steadily  voted  with  the  Govem- 
loeiit.    He  supported  the  Ileform  Bill  in  all  its  stages,  as  also  the 
other  measures  of  his  party.    Upon  one  occasion,  when  tho  Duke 
of  Wellington  had  made  a  strong  speech  against  the  Ileform  Bill, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  declared,  that  all  history  showed  the 
pcnucious  results  of  revolutionary  efforts,  Lord  Carlisle  rose,  and 
ia  his  quiet  way,  observed,  that  the  only  Tarliamcntary  revolutions 
oa  record  were  the  Beformation  and  the  Revolution  of  18S8,  and 
asked  if  the  noble  Duke  regarded  these  as  ii\jurions  P     The  re- 
mark waa  hricf,  but  forcible  and  effective.     In  iftay,  183-1;,  when 
Mr.  Ward's  motion  on  the  Irish  Church  led  to  a  division  in  the 
'Wlag  Cabinet,  and  Lords  Stanley  and  Bipon,  Sir  James  Graham 
sad  the  Doke   of  Richmond,  resigned.  Lord  Carlisle  evinced  his 
approval  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  remaining  members  of  the 
Govemmcnty  by  again  accepting  office  ns  Lord  Privy  Seal.     On 
the  resignation  of  Earl  Grey,  he  quitted  office  also,  and  did  not 
afterwards  joia  any  ministry.     In  the  second  administration  of 
L>rd  Melbourne,  his  eldest  son.  Viscount  Morpeth,  now  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  was  appointed  Secretary  for  Irehind.     From  this  time 
tile  increasing  age  and  infirmities  of  the  noble  Earl  prevented 
his  taking  any  part  whatever  in  public  affairs.     Whatever  influ- 
ence he  conld  lend  to  the  whig  party  was  communicated  through 
his  son.     The  late  Earl  was  attached  to  scientific  pursuits,  and 
was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.     On  the  21st  March,  1801, 
he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  fifth  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
His  eldest  daughter  is  the  present  Duchess  of  Sutherland ;  an- 
other daughter  ia  Barodess  Dover,  the  mother  of  Viscount  Clif- 
dcn.    The  late  Countess   of  Burlington  was  another  daughter ; 
and  Lady  Caroline,  another  daughter,  is  married  to  the  Right 
Hon.  William  Laacelles,  the  brother  of  the  present  Earl  of  Hare- 
wood. 


LIECT.-COLONEL  SIB  ROBERT  MOUBRAY,  K.H. 
At  his  seat  in  Fifeshire,  on  the  10th  October,  Lieut.-Colonel 
Sir  RoBKRT  MouBiLAY,  of  Cockaimy,  K.H.,  in  the  74th  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  tlie  eldest  son  of  Robert  Moabray,  Esq.,  of  Cock- 
^my,  and  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  WilUam  Moubray  of  Fife- 
shire, who  lived  in  151 1.  Sir  Robert  was  a  magistrate  and  deputy- 
lieufenaDt  for  the  county  of  Fife,  in  which  he  possessed  some  con- 
siderable inAaence.  At  an  early  age  he  entered  the  army,  and 
served  for  ten  years  in  India.  He  was  subsequently  in  the  Medi- 
terranean for  eight  years,  and  witnessed  during  both  periods  the 
occurrence  of  some  important  events.  In  1770,  he  was  appointed 
aid«H]e>eamp  to  the  Earl  of  Guilford,  when  Governor  of  Ceylon. 
He  was  aftenrards  on  the  staff  of  General  Sir  Josiah  Champagne, 
a  rcbitive  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey.  In  August,  1706,  lie 
marched  with  the  troops  under  Sir  James  Craig  from  Capo  Town 
t'j  S^ildanha  Bay.  He  was  next  present  at  the  surrender  of  the 
Dutch  fleet  to  Admiral  Lucas.  He  subsequently  acted  as  Deputy 
Adjiitant-Qcncral,  under  General  Hay  Mardonald,  during  the 
rtinipaign  in  Ceylon  in  1803;  and,  while  a  Captain  in  the  80th 
FfK>t,  iu  I  SOI,  he  served  in  Egypt  with  the  British  force  sent  against 
lie  French. 


SIR  ROBERT  D.  HORN  ELPHINSTONE,  BART. 
At  Logic  Elphiuatone,  Aberdeenshire,  on  the  11th  October,  Sir 
RoBKRT  Daleyhplk  Horn  Elpiiinstone,  Barouet,  of  Horn  and 
Logie-Elphinstone,  at  the  advanced  age  of  82  years.  He  was  the 
second  son  of  General  Robert  Dalrymple  Horn,  who  married  the 
heiress  of  the  late  Sir  James  Elphinatone  of  Logic,  and  who,  on 
tho  death  of  her  father,  assumed  the  additional  name  of  Elphin- 
stone.  He  was  born  27th  February,  1766.  At  the  age  of  16,  he 
entered  the  army  as  senior  Cornet  in  the  Slst  Dragoons,  hut  ex- 
changed,  the  same  year,  into  the  3d  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  in 
which  he  remained  until  his  retirement  firom  the  aimy.  In  1789, 
he  obtained  leave  to  study  at  Strasbourg,  and  resided  there  for  a 
year,  during  which  period  he  witnessed  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution.  He  served  in  the  Low  Countries,  with  the  army  under 
the  Duke  of  York,  during  the  campaigns  of  1793-94.  During 
the  retreat  of  the  army,  alter  the  battle  of  Fleurus,  he  was  sent  to 
bring  off",  if  possible,  an  hospital  of  500  sick  and  woundod,  which 
had  been  left  unguarded,  at  St.  Ghillain,  in  the  rear,  it  being  inti- 
mated to  him  that  no  assistance  could  be  afforded  him  from  hftad- 
quarten.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  he 
succeeded  in  bringing  off  his  charge,  and  reached  Antwerp  after 
a  fortnight's  march,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.  In  con- 
sideration of  his  conduct  on  this  and  other  occasions,  H.R.H.  the 
Commander-in-Chief  was  pleased  to  grant  him  his  commission  as 
Captain  and  Lieutenant-Colonel,  without  purchase.  In  1708,  he 
succeeded,  by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  to  the  family  estates, 
and  BOon  afterwards  sold  out  of  the  army.  In  1 828,  he  was  created  a 
Baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  George  IV.;  and  was  for  many 
years  a  deputy-lieutenant  of  Ahordeeushire.  He  was  g^ndaonof  Lord 
Dnimmore,  and  a  collateral  member  of  the  noble  house  of  Stair,  and 
was  nearly  related  to  the  Duchess  de  Coigny,the  Countess  of  Camper- 
down,  Sir  Hew  Hamilton  Dahrymple,  Lady  Bumttt,  &c.  Sir  Robert 
married  on  the  21st  May,  1800,  Grisme,  daughter  of  Colonel  David 
Hepburn,  by  whom  ho  had  fifteen  children.  Seven  of  these  pro- 
deceased  him.  Ho  is  succeeded  by  his  eldest  sarviving  son,  now 
Sir  James  D.  H.  Elphinstone. 


PROFESSOR  TENNANT,  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 
At  Devon  Grove,  near  DoUar,  on  the  15th  October,  Willuu 
TENNA.NT,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.L.,  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages 
in  the  College  of  St.  Mary,  University  of  St.  Andrews,  author  of 
"Anstcr  Fair,"  and  translator  of  "  Hebrew  Melodies,*'  &c.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  small  merchant  in  Anstruther,  a  Royal  burgh, 
near  the  East-Neuk  of  the  County  of  Fife,  which  was  also  the 
birth-place  uf  Dr.  Chalmers.  He  was  bom  in  1784,  and  received 
tho  elementary  part  of  his  education  at  the  burgh  school.  In  1709, 
he  was  entered  as  a  student  in  tho  United  College  of  St.  Andrews, 
where  he  remained  for  two  sessions.  In  May,  1801,  he  became 
clerk  to  his  brother,  a  corn  merchant,  first  at  Glasgow,  and  after- 
wards at  Anstruther ;  hut  continued  to  devote  his  leisure  hours  to  the 
study  of  the  languages,  and  the  cultivation  of  classical  and  general 
literature.  About  1805-6,  he  published  some  small  ballads, 
cliiefly  on  local  subjects,  the  circulation  of  which  was  entirely  con- 
fined to  his  native  town.  He  first  became  known  as  a  poet  by 
his  **Anster  Fair,"  a  poem  which  he  composed  in  1811,  at  a  time 
when  he  was  subjected  to  much  embarrassment,  by  the  derange- 
ment of  his  brother's  commercial  affairs.  The  subject  was  the 
marriage  of  Maggie  Lauder,  the  famous  heroine  of  Scottish  song, 
and  the  humours  of  the  fair  of  Anstruther  are  depicted  in  a  gay 
and  lively  strain,  with  a  wit  and  fancy,  and  an  ease  of  poetic  ex- 
pression peculiarly  the  author's  own.  The  work,  indeed,  is  uniqne 
iu  the  language.  Mr.  Tennant  possessed  a  rich  native  humour, 
with  considerable  powen  of  good-natnred  satire,  an  animated  and 
lively  fiicility  of  painting  local  character,  scenes,  and  customs,  and 
a  poetical  genius  of  a  high  order,  rarely  united  in  one  person,  and 
these  shone  with  great  lustre  in  his  poem  on  Anster  Fair,  which 
was  published  in  1812,  anonymously,  by  Mr.  Cockbum,  bookseller 
in  Anstruther.  The  poem,  with  all  its  merits,  from  appeanng 
in  an  obscure  country  town,  did  not  at  first  attract  much  at- 
tention beyond  the  limits  of  Anstruther.  But,  in  the  month  of 
August  following  its  publication,  the  bite  Lord  Woodhouselee, 
celebrated  as  a  scholar  and  critic,  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Cockbum,  expressing  his  opinion  that  it  contained  "  unequi- 
vocal marks  of  strong  original  genius,  a  vein  of  humour  of  an 
uncommon  cast,  united  with  a  talent  for  natural  description  of 
the  most  vivid  and  characteristic  species,  and  above  all,  a  tme 
feeling  of  the  sublime,  forming  altogether  one  of   the  most 
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pleasing  and  sin^^lar  combinations  of  the  different  powers  of 
poetry  that  he  had  ever  met  with."  Towards  the  end  of  1814, 
Mr.  Jeffrey  made  the  poem  the  subject  of  an  article  in  the  "  Edin- 
burgh RevicAv"  in  which  he  pointed  out  it«  distinguishing  qualities, 
and  ga?e  it  high  praise.  "  Anster  Fair**  has  been  frefincotly  re- 
printed. It  ia  written  in  the  oUara  rima  stanza,  which  Lord 
Byron  rendered  popular  m  his  «  Beppo"  and  "  Don  Juan."  In 
the  autumn  of  1813,  Mr.  Tennant  was  appointed  parish  teacher 
of  Dcnino,  about  four  miles  from  St.  Andrews.  Uisisalary  being 
very  small,  only  forty  pounds  a  year,  he  added  to  his  income 
by  taking  boarders.  While  he  resided  at  this  place,  he  had  the 
advantage  of  access  to  tli©  library  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrt*wg, 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  perfect  Mmself  in  the  knowledge  of  He- 
brew,  and  to  become  versed  in  the  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Persian 
languages.  A  society  which  he  had  originated  at  Anstruther, 
cnlled  the  "  Musomanik,"  and  which  was  composed  of  all  the 
•^dabblers  in  rhyme"  and  "  admirers  of  fun  and  good  fellowship" 
in  the  eastern  comer  of  the  oonnty,  published  a  small  volume  in 
1814,  entitled  «  Bonte-Rim^s;  or  Poetical  Pastimes  of  a  few  Hob- 
blers  round  the  base  of  Pamassns,"  which  contains  a  number  of 
short  pieces  by  its  recorder,  Mr.  Tennant.  A  full  account  of  the 
amusing  transactions  of  this  society  is  printed  in  the  notes  to  the 
elegant  volume  of  "  Lays  and  Lyrics"  by  Captain  Charles  Gray, 
R.N.,  a  native  of  Anstrnther,  and  a  member  of  the  society. 

In  1816,  Mr.  Tennant,  chiefly  through  the  recommendation  of 
Mr.  George  Thomson,  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Burns, 
was  transferred  to  the  more  lucrative  situation  of  parish  school- 
master of  Lasswade,  near  Edinburgh.  He  remained  there,  ei\joy- 
in?  the  society  of  the  literary  men  of  the  metropolis,  till  Jannary, 
1819,  when  he  was  elected  teacher  of  classical  and  oriental  lan- 
guagea  in  Dollar  Academy.  In  tlie  beginning  of  1835,  on  a  vacancy 
oocurring,  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Scott,  he  was  appointed,  by  the 
Crown,  professor  of  oriental  languages  in  St.  Marj-'s  College,  St. 
Andrews.  He  had  been  for  some  years  a  member  of  tlie  Boyal 
Society  of  London,  and  last  December  the  Senatns  of  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
Alter  "Anster  Fair,"  Mr.  Tennant  published  a  sort  of  serio-comic 
poem,  in  the  manner  of  Sir  David  Lindsay,  being  a  description  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Andrews,  during  the  time 
of  the  Beformation  in  Scotland,  entitled  **  Papistry  Stormed ;  or 
the  Dinging  Down  o*  the  Cathedral."  In  1822,  he  published,  in 
one  volume,  the  "  Thane  of  Fife,"  a  poem  describing  the  invasion 
of  the  Danes,  about  the  middle  of  the  9th  century,  when,  aocord- 
iag  to  BachaDan,  Constantine,  one  of  the  Scottish  Kings,  was 
sb^  in  a  battle  near  the  town  of  Crail.  This  poem  fell  far  short 
of  the  genius  disphiyed  in  "  Anster  Fair."  In  1823,  he  produced 
"  Cardinal  Beaton,"  a  drama  in  five  acts,  of  no  great  merit.  "  John 
Baliol,"  an  historical  drama  in  five  acts,  published  in  1825,  is  bet- 
ter, bat  it  is  not  only  deficient  in  dramatic  power,  but  strikingly 
wanting  in  historical  accuracy.  In  the  ^*£dinburgh  Literaiy  Jour- 
nal," a  periodical  which  made  its  appearance  about  1827  and  1828, 
he  engaged  in  a  literary  correspondence  with  James  Hogg,  in 
regard  to  a  proposed  new  metrical  verrion  of  the  Psalms — Ten- 
nant advocating  the  necessity  of  a  new  version,  while  Hogg 
insisted  on  the  excellence  of  the  present  translation.  The  ror- 
respondence  was  afterwards  sepsirately  printed  in  a  pamphlet. 
In  1839,  Mr.  Tennant  published,  in  qnarto,  an  epitaph  on 
David  Barclay,  gravedigger  in  Anstruther  Easter,  in  eight  different 
languages — two  of  them  languages  of  the  east ;  and  in  1840,  a 
*^  Synopsis  of  Syriac  and  Chaldaic  Grammar,"  for  the  use  of  Ids 
students.  In  1845,  appeared  three  *'  Hebrew  Dramas,"  from  his 
pen,  founded  on  incidents  in  Bible  History.  The  volume  contained, 
also,  a  poem  on  Envy,  which  is  a  very  £svouniblo  specimen  of  his 
poetical  powers.  In  184^,  appeared  anonymously  aluminous  poem, 
entitled,  **  Muckomachy,  or  tlie  Midden  Fecht,"  founded  on  Dnun- 
mond  of  Hawthomden^s  famous  mock-satire  poem  of  ''Polemo- 
Middinia,"  describing  a  dispute  between  two  ladies  in  the  East 
Nenk  of  Fife,  which  was  universally  attributed  to  Professor  Ten- 
nant. The  only  one  of  his  works  likely  to  reach  posterity  is  his 
**  Anster  Fair."  The  second  edition  of  that  poem  was  published 
at  Edinborgh  in  1814.  In  1888,  by  an  arrangement  between  the 
author  and  Messrs.  W.  and  B.  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh,  another 
edition,  with  some  smaller  pieces,  chiefly  translationa  from  the 


German  poets,  appeared,  at  a  veiy  low  price,  in  thdr  mm  of 
standard  cheap  publications. 

In  private  life.  Dr.  Tennant  it  described  ss  hsving  ben  of  i 
retired  and  inoffensive  disposition.  He  possessed  extnordiDarf 
perseverance,  and  a  wonderfnl  teility  m  acqaitiDg'hngai|ei;n 
an  instance  of  whjieh,  he  has  been  hevd  to  ^Khte  0iat,  isa  ^piy 
few  weeks,  he  ma^ered  the  Gat^c,  so  as  to  be  ahleir/ irptr^ami 
to  read  and  translate  the  New  Testament  in  that  Ungtugc;  ud  it 
is  said  his  first  reading  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  was  aoooroplished  in 
half  a  year  and  three  days,  with  nq  assistance  bat  thej^nuanarnd 
dictionary.  Though  bom  without  any  personal  malforiDation, 
Mr.  Tennant  lost  the  use  of  his  feet  at  an  early  period  of  his dnU. 
hood,  so  that  through  life  he  was  compelled  to  walk  on  erutcbo. 
He  never  was  married. 


THE  HON.  AND  B£Y.  DB.  WELLESLEY. 

At  his  residence  in  the  CoHege,  Doiham,  on  the  Sift  (Mobtr. 
the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Gbkau>  Yalb&iav  Wblleilit,  B.D.,  Reeto 
of  Bishopwearmouth  and  one  of  the  Frebendariea  of  Darhsm  CbUis- 
dral,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  also  a  cfaaplsin  of  tk 
Chapel  Boyal  at  Hampton  Court.  The  deceased  was  the  fiiftli  m 
of  the  first  Earl  of  Mornington,  who  had  seven  sons,  the  eklK 
being  the  celebrated  Marquis  Welksley ;  the  second,  Arthur  Gendd, 
died  in  infiwcy ;  the  third  was  the  late  Earl  of  Monmgtoa,  hcttcr 
known  ns  Lord  Marylrarongh;  the  fourth,  the  DnkeofWdUsfEtoi, 
who  still  survives;  the  sixth,  Henry,  distinguished  as  a diplcmiatia, 
was  elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Cowley;  andtheawemb, 
Francis  Seymour,  died  young.  Dr.  Weflesley  was  bom  7th  Dr. 
cember,  1770.  After  the  usual  university  oourae,  in  which  he  did 
not  attain  any  particnhir  distinction,  he  took  holy  orders.  \%\^% 
he  was4)resented  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham  to  the  living  of  Bishop- 
wearmontli,  of  the  declared  value  of  £2,809  per  annam.  Is  \h 
same  year,  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Durham,  which  estitlod 
him  to  a  residence  in  Durham  Colli^.  Though  a  plunlist,  Pr. 
Wellesley  was  never  ambitious  of  preferment ;  otherwise  his  prmt  &• 
mily  interest  might  have  secured  him  high  promotion  in  the  dnnk. 
When  Prime  ^i^nister,  his  brother,  the  Duke,  oooU  have  pit  hia 
elevated  to  a  bishopric,  had  he  been  so  diapoeed,  bat  he  ddised; 
being  evidently  of  opinion  tliat  he  was  better  as  he  wss,  is  pw- 
session  of  his  prebemkl  stall,  which  was  a  verykcrative one.  Pr. 
Wellesley  married,  2d  June,  1802,  Lady  Emily  Mary,  cMestiia^- 
ter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Cadogan.  HerladyaUp  died  2M  IVem- 
her,  1839.  By  her  he  had  seven  chUdren.  His  ehiest  dughtcr. 
Emily,  married,  in  1836,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Bobeit  liddeH,  vm 
of  Barking,  in  Essex ;  and  his  fourth  daughter,  in  lS4c!,  htxxat 
the  wife  of  the  Hon.  George  Augustus  li^lell,  his  broUier-^^** 
of  Lord  Ravensworth.  Another  daughter,  Georgiaaa  Uennf^*-* 
Louisa,  married,  in  1827,  the  Bev.  G.  D.  St  Qnentia.  A  thii^ 
daughter,  Mary,  married  her  eonain.  Viscount  Chdasa.  Dr.  Wd- 
lesley  had,  for  some  time,  shown  ^mptoms  of  decay,  and  hid  hi« 
gradually  sinking  for  many  montlts.  His  death  was  hastmrt]  b 
a  fidl  which  he  had  in  his  room  on  the  previous  Thundsy  ciu'st. 
His  stall  will  not  be  filled  up,  butthefundbBaecnungto  it  will  Up**; 
under  a  recent  act  of  Parliament,  to  the  efrifaiaatical  wmaaaatmen 
for  cathedral  purposes  and  the  aogmentation  of  amaU  liviags  is  Ym- 
land.  Beyond  his  illustrious  family  connexion  there  is  aoUtisj^  is 
Dr.  Wellesley*s  history  of  any  public  interest,  and  he  himsdf  ee»ff 
courted  notice  or  publicity  in  his  life.  The  family  name  vm  U- 
merly  Cowley,  afterwards  changed  to  GoUey.  The  fesulj  w^- 
nally  belonged  to  Rutlandshire.  In  the  reign  of  HeBiy  Che  vm 
they  left  J^Lmd  and  setttod  in  Ireland.  la  tha  ^  pit  * 
the  last  centar) ,  Richard  CoUey,  a  younger  aon  of  the  frv'lv 
assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Wellesley,  pursuant  to  the  vu  i^ 
and  as  heir  to  liis  first  cousin,  Garratt  Wellesley  of  DeaffBi,  ski 
bequeathed  to  him  all  his  estates.  This  Bichard  CoBey  Wdlid?t, 
who  was  representative  in  the  Irish  FariianraBt  of  the  baroB^  *f 
Trim,  was,  in  1747,  ruaed  to  the  ponage  by  ths  titie  ol  fiat* 
Mornington,  by  George  II.  His  eldest  son  waa,  im  ITftH  o*^ 
ed  Viscount  Wellesley  and  Earl  of  Momingtom.  Ha  asask 
in  1759,  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Viscount  Diiagaaiwa,  ^ 
died  in  1784.  Of  their  seven  sons  the  Duke  of  WdSBftoi  ^ 
now  the  only  survivor. 
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THE    CURRENCY. 


Two  or  three  pages  viU  contain  all  that  we  have 
now  to  lay  npon  the  currency.     A  '*  dry  topic"  re 
quires  a  promise  of  .brevity  to  obtain  any  usefal  de- 
gree of  attention  to  statements  regarding  it :   and 
we  are  assured  from  many  quarters  that  the  cur- 
rency is  essentially  "dry."    A  general  opinion  has 
taken  possession  of  many  men,  who  are  endowed 
with  influence,  that  the  people  neither  comprehend 
nor  wish  to  understand  the  laws  that  regulate  the 
circulation  of  money.      They  will  not  live  many 
years  if  they  live  not  to  discover  their  error.     The 
people,  if  by  the  term  is  meant  those  who  earn  wages, 
begin  to  understand  their  interest  in  this  business. 
The  middle  classes  are  compelled  to  study  it.     A 
man  reads  in  the  newspapers  that  good  bills  are  dis- 
counted in  London  for  2i  per  cent.     He  finds  from 
the  same  authorities  that  bill-brokers  give  1}  to  2 
per  cent,  for  money  on  call.    He  holds  shares  in  a 
railway  line  where  the  security  for  money  lent  would 
be  unquestionable,  and  he  learns  that  it  cannot  be 
borrowed  for  less  than  6  per  cent.     The  credit  of  a 
London  bill-broker  may  be  good,  but  that  of  the  Lon 
don  and  North- Western  is  still  better.     A  private 
individual  or  a  firm  cannot  be  so  undoubted  security 
as  the  leviathanic  railway  that  stretches  out  its  fins 
amongst  its  contemporaries  like  Captain  M'Quhae's 
sea-serpent  (in  which  we  fully  believe)  amongst  the 
fishes.     This  fact  commends  itself  to  the  mind  of 
every  shareholder,  in  that  and  in  similar  concerns, 
where  the  directors  need  to  borrow  money  and  can 
luurdly  find  it,  even  at  5  per  cent.    He  inquires  the 
canse.     Some  people  say  "  capitalists  dislike  rail- 
ways."    Capitalists  dislike  railways,  which  yield  a 
tangible  security,  and  like  bill-brokers  who  have  no- 
thhkg  tangible  to  back  their  name  but  the  stools  and 
desks  in  their  office  !   We  warrant  capitalists  against 
acquiring  any  foolish  dislike  of  that  sort.     If  any 
person  oould  make  apparent  and  clear,  on  an  undeni- 
able prospectus,  that  ten  per  cent,  might  be  had 
in   return  by  a  wholesale  scavengering  company, 
am    wre  ^rery  well  believe  to  be  within  the  truth, 
then  capitidists  would  produce  the  money  to  buy 
brooms   straightway  and  take  an  interest!     They 
are   of  m  race  that  know  no   change.     Since  the 
d»7S  of   Vespasian — ^who  was  an  old  hard  skin- 
flint, and  taxed  manure-heaps,  cesspools,  and  simi- 
lar establishments — ^they  have  never  refused  a  shil- 
ling, though  it  came  by  a  filthy  road.   Vespasian  had 
a  son,  who  was,  like  all  the  sons  of  old  misers,  ill- 
instructed  in  the* value  of  money;  and  he  remon- 
strated   with    his  father  against  the   application 
>f    the    manure  money  to  the  civil  list.     The  old 
rentleman  offered  him  a  shilling  or  a  sovereign,  paid 
»y  some  street  contractor  into  the  revenue,  and  asked 
lim  boir  it  smelt  ?     That  settled  the  matter — ^is^ 
voXm  xt«— ho.  guqol 


was,  and  probably  ever  will  bo  a  final  answer  to  all 
sentimentalism  in  the  way  of  money-getting.  The 
gold  to  be  paid  at  Messrs.  Glynn's  for  interest  on 
railway  bonds  would  be  as  fair  gold  as  that  paid  by 
any  bill-broker  in  Lombard  Street  for  money  lodged 
at  his  debit.  Some  reason  more  potent  than  likings 
or  dislikings  exists  for  the  reluctance  of  capitalists 
to  lend  their  money  to  the  railways.  Is  it  not  the 
fact  that  a  short  time  since  good  bills  wero  charged 
at  the  rate  of  8  to  10  per  cent,  for  discount^  Those 
who  had  the  discounts  know  that  fact.  They  pro* 
bably  expect  a  recurrence  of  the  ffood  times  of  1847i 
and  will  rather  take  1  or  2  per  cent,  on  call  now  than 
lend  on  a  fixture  of  four  or  five  years  at  5  per  cent. 

The  following  short  extract,  from  the  Dailif  News 
of  Saturday  the  18th  November,  explains  the  present 
unhappy  case  of  capitalists : — 

"  The  inflax  of  money  into  the  Stock  Market  for  invest- 
ment is,  in  reality,  the  solation  of  thin  steadiness,  with  pro* 
gressive  enhancement  in  value  of  public  securities.  Whilst 
the  prices  of  all  commodities,  raw  and  manufactured,  are  so 
tow  as  to  be  represented  by  a  much  less  quantity  of  capital  or 
circulation,  the  excess  of  the  latter,  which  has  heretofore 
been  absorbed  as  the  medium  for  carrying  on  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  country,  has  become  a  real  oppression  to  the 
holders,  who  have  lived,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  living,  by  its 
employment,  just  as  much  as  the  manufacturer  by  lus  broad 
cloth  or  calicoes." 

The  holder  of  gold  is  not  yet  in  the  same  position 
with  the  holder  of  calicoes.  His  stock  is  more  gene- 
rally marketable.  He  knows  that  it  will  buy  anywhere 
the  necessaries  of  existence.  The  owner  of  the  cali- 
coes has  good  reasons  for  believing  that  while  he  is 
well-stocked  with  them  he  will  not  want  a  dinner.  He 
may  lose  monoy,  but  goods  will  bring  something. 
The  Currency  Laws  affect  him  more  mischievously 
than  the  holder  of  gold;  and  less  powerfully  than  the 
holder  of  another  description  of  capital.  Tho  man 
who  has  only  labour  to  soil  suffers  first.  He  has 
therefore  tho  greatest  interest  in  a  sound  currency. 
It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  poorest  men  should  be 
most  interested  in  the  laws  governing  money.  Never- 
theless it  is  a  fact,  and  one  which,  as  our  rulers  will 
learn  directly,  that  class  of  the  community  see  and 
feel.  We  were  passing  through  the  streets  of  a  largo 
manufacturing  town  on  a  recent  Saturday  evening. 
It  was  that  same  Saturday  on  which  the  "  Daily 
News"  had  been  describing  the  gloomy  prospects  of 
capitalists— but  wo  should  correct  the  date,  for  it 
was  fifloen  minutes  past  midnight.  The  clock  of  a 
neighbouring  church  had  chimod  the  quarter,  when 
a  miserable-looking  middle-aged  woman,  with  an  in- 
fant in  her  arms,  begged  that  we  would  buy  a  box 
of  matches.  Lucifer  matches  are  a  great  discovery. 
What  would  the  children  of  the  unemployed  have 
done  without  lucifers  for  the  past  twelve  months  ? 
Half-a-dozen  boxes  have  raised  a  shilling  to  a  ragged 
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child  in  a  cold  orening  ere  now.  A  passengor  does 
not  certainly  want  the  matches  ;  they  might  cost  him 
more  than  the  price  of  a  bnnch  of  such  boxes.  A 
persom  with  a  pocketful  of  lucifer  matches  is  doubly 
hazardous;  so  most  indiyidaals  rather  give  the 
money  and  reftise  the  article.  From  a  merchant  in 
the  circamstances  we  have  stated — ^that  is  to  say,  at 
fifteen  minutes  past  twelye,  in  a  night  of  thick  fxx>8ty 
fog,  with  the  ice  crumbling  beneath  boots  and  cut- 
ting naked  feet,  and  with  a  chUd  in  her  arms — a 
man  of  yery  middling  humanity  cannot  refuse  to 
buy.  It  is  perfectly  possible  that  the  woman  may 
haye  been  blameable  for  her  position,  but  the  child 
was  innocent.  One-half  of  the  co-partnership  may 
haye  been  enduring  punishment,  and  the  other  was 
■ostainii^  wrong  at  the  hands  of  society.  It  was  also 
nnfortonately  ]>08sible  that  the  mother's  story  was 
true.  She  may  not  have  had  emplo3rment,  and 
her  hasband  may  have  gone  in  search  of  work, 
without  sending  her  word,  or  haying  any  to  send  of 
an  agreeable  character.  Economical  philosophers, 
male  and  female,  will  shake  their  heads,  heayy  with 
preternatural  wisdom,  and  say  that  hasbadds  in  that 
rank  of  life  are  never  careful.  It  is  true  in  some  in- 
stantes,  and  their  wives  may  be  innocent  sufferers. 
It  is  true  in  a  different  variety  of  cases,  and  other 
people  may  be  more  eulpaUe  than  the  vi^abond  hus- 
bands themselves.  It  is  false  in  many  thousand  ex- 
amples; and  economists  should  be  careful  not  to  bear 
false  witness  against  a  sorrowful  neighbour.  If  they 
doubt  the  existence  of  provident  habits  amongst  the 
industrious  classes,  they  should  examine  the  clerks 
in  the  money  department  of  the  post-office  in  a  large 
town,  unless  they  can  spare  the  time  necessary  to 
notice  the  character  of  the  payments  in  these  offices. 
We  do  not  insinuate  that  provident  or  careful  habits 
have  yet  been  sufficiently  cultivated  amongst  that 
class,  but  the  post-office  department  has  daily  evi- 
dences  that  they  are  making  progress. 

We  take  the  following  abstract  of  the  state  of  em- 
ployment in  Manchester  for  the  past  year,  and  six 
months  of  the  present  year,  from  the  Guardian: — 
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S«reral  trades  have  been  in  a  worse  position  than 
the  eotton  business.  Many  towns  havo  saffercd  more 
than  Manchester.  Therefore,  it  was  quite  possible 
thai  the  match-seller  bad  really  boon  thrown  into 
want  from  the  deficiency  of  employmeot.  There  is 
another  objection  made  against  baying  matches  or 
giving  money  in  the  circumstances  wo  have  men- 
tioned. The  applicant  should  go  to  the  workhouse! 
The  answer  is,  that  in  some  large  towns  of  this 
country  there  are  no  workhouses  ;  while  where  such 
establishments  are  in  operation,  individuals  may 
hope  to  surmount  a  temporary  difficulty  by  tempo- 
rary aid,  without  for  ever  placing  pauper  to  their 
names.   The  Athemi'um  says,  in  a  recent  number:— 


Nearly  one-half  of  the  population  were  either 
working  short  time,  or  entirely  oat  of  employment 
during  1847. 


"In  a  Christian  land,  and  intlio nineteenth  CQntiiry,yo«c 
decimate  the  people  as  Tamerlane  extingnifrhed  the  incoBTenind 
pressure  of  his  oonqnerod  subjects.  An  Irish  pauper  is  a  BritHh 
subject ;  and  a  British  tul^eet  can  &dl  back  xapaa  vhat  is  fmJIj  tl« 
poor  nmn*i  Magna  Charta,  the  famous  statute  of  Eliafaeth.'* 

This  is  a  common  idea  in  England ;  but  if  theSocytch 
be  British  subjects  it  is  founded  in  error;  and  ooly 
a  short  time  has  passed  since  an  enactment  bearing 
a  distant  resemblance  to  Elizabeth's  celebrated  sta- 
tute was  adopted  for  Ireland.  Elisabeth's  law  was 
more  circumscribed  than  Englishmen  believe.  This 
woman,  with  her  infant,  wandering  over  sua  icy 
street,  on  which  the  fog  had  crept  so  elosely  down 
that  the  windows  of  the  third  flats  in  the  liigh 
houses  were  invisible,  and  the  second  lamp  in  ad- 
vance on  the  street  burned  with  a  red  and  dyiog 
weakness,  while  the  third  did  not  appear  to  bom  at 
all— this  weary  woman,  wandering  barefooted,  with 
a  thin  cap  and  tattered  edges,  an  equally  thist  gown 
most  probably;  without  a  cloak  or  shawl,  mad  an 
infiint  of  a  year  resting  on  one  arm,  sleepin^^  \rith 
its  little  head  laid  on  the  mother's  shoulder — this 
impoverished  woman  fuid  that  innocent  suffering  cbMd 
contrasted  strangely  with  the  splendours  of  Drayton 
Manor,  or  the  richness  in  a  London  bankei^a  boose. 
Small  flakes  of  snow  fcll  down  out  of  the  grey  corer- 
ing  that  closed  the  mother  and  her  infant  in  oo  every 
aide — flight  "  snow-flakes'*  that  fell  kindly-like  npon 
their  heads — ^the  only  gentle  things  that  seemed  to 
be  included  in  their  lot.  We  say  that  this  woman 
and  her  child  were  more  interested  in  the  CarrearT 
question  than  Sir  Bobert  Peel  or  Mr.  Samnd  Lloyd 
Jones.  The  importance  of  tho  street-merchant 
arises  from  the  fact  that  she  was  ooo  of  a  class — 
one  of  a  million,  of  two,  or  of  three— who  in  that 
first  hour  of  Sabbath  knew  not  well  vrbere  tiiey 
would  obtain  its  first  meal — ^whether  it  would  be  a 
first  and  last,  or  if  the  day  of  rest  was  to  be  f'T 
them  a  day  of  fiasting.  The  monied  interest  has  been 
hitherto  regarded  only  as  a  oonfederatio«  of  great 
capitalists.  We,  on  ih»  ether  hand,  bold  that  a 
man's  interest  in  sound  Currency  laws  rum  aa  his 
money  falls,  because  no  other  kind  of  ca|Htal  b  na- 
dered  so  easily  unmarketable  as  capital  in  labew. 
The  statesmen  who  uphold  the  existii^  Cmnmej 
laws  calculate  upon  the  ignorance  both  of  ibe  m^Mk 
and  working  classes;  and  they  oontiiraallf  wsni 
them  that  the  subject  is  dry !  The  jonraala  ftaft 
support  their  views  keep  girding  round  Ibe  i 
with  an  imaginary  dosert  of  sterile 
dry  sand.  According  to  them,  the  ^ 
desert  and  a  translation  of  the  SinaiiiB  inittigs  t» 
not  a  more  nnpromising  task  thaa  att  i>l^  > 
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tho  Corrency  question.    An  asBoci&Hon  in  Lirer- 
I   pool  18  helping  to  unmask  this  deceit.    LiTorpool 
is  stepping  into  tho  place  that  Manchester  should 
hare  hold  in  the  straggle  against  monopoly;  and 
people  look  for  terser  addresses  on  Currency  now  to 
the  Liverpool  journals  than  ever  appeared  in  those 
of  Manchester  on  com.     Our  ohject  is  to  say  how 
far  the  Scotch  school  of  Currency  reformers  are  likely 
to  agree  with  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  asso- 
ciations on  this  subject.     The  latter,  we  think,  hold 
riewB  not  dissimilar  from  those  of  the  London  Anti- 
gold  League.     They  wish  to  destroy  the  monopoly 
of  banking  in  favour  of  the  Bank  of  England  that 
now  exists  in  England,  and  especially  in  London,  the 
great  centre  of  monetary  operations.    They  want  a 
Currency  that  costs  less  than  gold.     They  seek  tho 
repeal  of  the  Acts  of  1819,  1844,  and  1845.     That 
made  our  entire  circulation  payable  in  gold,  depen- 
dent for  its  amount  on  the  quantity  of  gold  in  tho 
country,  and  banished  silver  in  a  great  measure  out 
of  the  calculations  of  bankers.  They  propose  to  raise 
a  paper  currency  on  the  foundation  of  Uio  national 
credit,  which  shall  be  a  legal  tender,  not  convertible 
into  buUion  on  demand. 

The  Ctirreacy  reformers  of  Seotland  require  the 
repeal  of  all  the  Aots  named  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph.    They  seek  the  abolition  of  all  monopolies, 
for  there  the  foundation  of  new  banks  of  issue  is 
not  allowed,  and  the  existing  banks  have  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  circulation.      They  require  the  re 
storatioQ   of   the  old   silver  standard  in  conjunc- 
tion with  gold.     They  hold  the  propriety  of  notes 
being  payable  in  bullion  on  demand ;  and  they  say 
that  bankers  should  be  left  free  to  find  the  means  of 
making  their  payments  good  as  they  please,  instead 
of  being  restricted  in  their  operations  by  law.     The 
banks  are  required  to  keep  gold  in  their  cellars  for 
every  note  in  their  circulation  above  the  sum  fixed 
by  Act  of  Parliament.     The  legislative  body  in  its 
wisdom  has  provided  that  while  population  increases, 
and  dealings  multiply  in  number  and  amount,  yet  the 
circulation  of  notes  ^all  remain  stationary,  and  gold 
alone  shall  be  used  by  the  surplus  population  for 
their  increaaed  transactions. 

The  reconciliation  of  these  theories  is  a  difficult 
work  on  one  point  alone.  The  English  reformers 
seek  a  Oarrcncy  that  shall  be  in  a  great  measure 
based  on  national  credit.  Tho  Scotch  say  that  it 
win  not  maintain  its  value  unless  it  be  made  payable 
in  somo  of  tho  precious  metals  on  demand.  Bir- 
mingham replies  that  in  this  case  we  still  should 
fiave  gold  payments  subject  to  a  contracted  Cur- 
rency, tho  squeeze  and  the  screw  whenever  tho 
l>alance  of  trade^rose  against  us  and  we  had  to  ex- 
port gold. 

One  means  of  reconciling  these  opinions  is  plain. 
Liicense  the  issue  of  notes  only  upon  a  deposit  of 
consols  with  Government,  and  fix  the  amount  that 
.ny  individual  or  firm  can  circulate  at  two- thirds  of 
ho  deposit.  A  deposit  of  three  hundred  thousand 
•oandfl  in  Consols  will  permit  an  issuo  of  two  hun- 
rcd  thousand  pounds  in  bank  notes.  These  notes 
arrying  a  Government  stamp,  will  be  known  every- 
where to  be  good,  irrespective  of  the  private  credit 
f  the  issuers,  whfle  Consols  stand  above  £G6 13s.  4d., 
ad  tho  assurance  will  be  attained  without  any  loss 


to  the  issuers,  who  can  itftl  draw  the  dividends  oa 
the  deposited  Consols. 

The  immodiate  consequence  of  this  arrangement 
will  be  the  suppression  of  panics  and  runs  upon  par* 
tieular  banks.  An  event  of  that  nature  rarel y  occurs 
in  Scotland,  and  would  never  occur  there  or  anywhere 
else,  under  this  rule,  except  from  the  export  of  bullion 
in  the  unavoidable  transactions  of  business. 

At  present  payments  are  made  in  coined  bullion. 
This  is  unnecessary.  Payments  can  be  made  in  un- 
coined bullion  by  weight.  The  objection  to  this  course, 
that  it  would  not  circulate  freely,  is  merely  saying  that 
the  change  would  accomplish  our  purpose.  We  do  not 
wish  its  circulation.  The  payment  in  bullion  is  ready 
for  those  who  require  it  in  order  to  sustain  the  value 
of  tho  bank  notes  ;  but  in  a  form  not  convenient  for 
daily  use,  though  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  foreign 
export,  in  order  to  discourage  its  circulation. 

The  union  of  silver  with  gold  as  a  standard  of  value 
and  a  legal  tender  would  obviate  the  tremendous 
loss  experienced  during  the  last  two  years  by  the  ex- 
port of  gold.  It  is  notorious  that  we  suffered  under 
a  famino  of  gold,  along  with  a  superabundance  of 
silver.  The  pressure  of  1847  would  scarcely  have 
been  felt  in  this  country,  if  bankers  had  not  been 
compelled  to  maintain  a  given  stock  of  gold  in  their 
eofiers,  although  the  stock  of  silver  that  they  had,  or 
might  have  easily  obtained,  was  far  over  the  guage. 

The  advanti^e  of  the  change  has  been  briefly 
illustrated  by  a  Birmingham  gentleman.  He  says 
that  in  1847  we  had  in  circulation,  of  gold 
£45,000,000,  in  silver  £45,000,000.  We  required 
to  export,  of  gold,  £20,000,000.  This  abstracted 
one-half  of  our  circulation.  If  silver  had  been 
fully  recognised  as  a  legal  basis  of  circulation,  we 
should  have  exported  less  than  one-fourth  of  that 
on  which  the  circulation  rested ;  and  we  would  have 
suffered  proportionately  less.  The  statement  is  per- 
fectly clear,  and  we  merely  add  to  it  that  silver  might 
have  been  obtained  in  great  abundanee,  but  it  could 
not  relieve  our  dilemma. 

If  statesmen  speak  truly  when  they  say  that  they 
wish  merely  to  have  a  firm  circulation,  of  steady 
value,  they  would  readily  join  silver  witii  g^ld  in  the 
standard,  because  the  addition  would  increase  tho 
quality  of  steadiness,  exacUy  as  a  broad  guage  gives 
increased  steadiness  to  a  railway  carriage. 

Tho  evil  of  a  fixed  price  of  gold,  or  any  other  bul^ 
lion,  is,  it  is  said,  still  retained  by  this  system  ;  but 
not,  we  think,  necessarily.  If  Bank-notes  are  to  be 
paid  in  bullion,  there  must  be  some  nominal  value 
attached  to  it.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  value  is 
to  be  more  than  nominal.  It  is  not  requisite  that  it 
should  be  fixed.  A  price  of  gold  or  silver  may  be 
declared  per  ounce ;  «id  when  the  value  in  tho  mar- 
ket rises  over,  or  falls  beneath,  that  price,  the  issuer 
of  notes,  in  cashing  them,  would  pay  or  receive  the 
difference  over  or  under  par. 

The  English  proposal,  to  make  notes' issued  by  the 
nation  a  legal  tender,  is  nnobjeetionable,  if  confined 
to  the  payment  of  taxes  alone.  But  it  is  unadvisable 
to  encumber  tho  question  with  the  advocacy  of  any 
change  that  is  not  strictiy  requisite  to  restore  the 
Currency  to  a  steady  and  healthful  action,  which 
would  be  effected  by  the  repeal  of  acts  we  have 
named,  and  legislation  en  the  prinoiples  that  we 
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hare  ddsoribed.  The  Eoglish  and  Scotch  Reformers 
could  accomplish  that  object  by  anion,  and  they  will 
gain  nothing  while  disunited.  They  must  not  merely 
seek  to  repeal  bad  systems,  but  endeavoar,  also,  to 
establish  others  of  a  better  character.     They  mast 


faaye  something  to  propose  liar  thai  vhieh  they 
seek  to  destroy  ;  and  we  hare  no  eonfidenee  in  any 
partial  re-action  in  business  until  the  power  thit 
guides  it  be  established  on  a  firm  and  permamnt 
basis. 


BEAUTY. 


PART  I. 
Oblivion  ne'er  shall  have  the  hour 
When  Beauty  first  for  me  her  bower 
Left  to  reveal  her  magic  power — 
Idet  of  peace  in  Mem'ry's  sea, 
Home  of  my  heart,  I  fly  to  thee. 
Hid  in  the  qniet  studious  cell. 
Fast  bound  in  Learning's  mystic  spell. 
Enough  for  me  was  classic  page 
Of  Latin  hard  or  Grecian  sage — 
Anacreon's  song  and  Sappho's  lay. 
The  sparkling  verse  of  Horace  gay. 
Mild  Maro's  tale  of  rural  lore, 
And  Ovid's  of  the  gods  above, 
Oft  sweetly  whiled  the  hours  away ; 
But  never  taught  my  heart  to  play 
With  secret  trembling  at  the  sij^t 
Of  Beauty's  form  etherial  bright. 

PA»T  II. 
One  has  chimed  from  the  sacred  fanea — 
mysterious  silence  pensive  reigns ; 
No  wakeful  sound  invades  my  ear. 
No  living,  breathing  things  appear; 
The  lamp  grows  dim,  the  lamp  expires. 
Thought  from  the  dizzy  brink  retires 
Of  pending  rock,  whence,  eagle-eyed. 
She  scann'd  Truth's  ocean  rolling  wide. 
Musing,  I  o'er  the  embers  hung. 
When  sportive  Fancy  gaily  sprung 
Porth  from  her  cell.    Beauteous  she  traced 
An  image  like  a  cherub,  graced 
With  tints  of  richer,  deeper  dye 
Than  owns  the  rainbow-varied  sky ;. 
With  wavy  tresses,  raven  bright, 
Glist'ning  with  lustrous  hues  of  light — 
Like  an  arrowy  fiUl's  dark  tide 
When  the  sunbeams  swift  o'er  it  glid^— 
Calmly  ihey  rest,  though  unconfined. 
Over  a  brow  where  throned  a  mind 
Of  heavenly  mould,  displays  its  state. 
Sweet,  gentle,  kind,  yet  nobly  great; 
With  dark  eyes  couched  on  Uquid  dew. 
Lending  the  diamond's  brilliant  hue ; 
With  checks  like  curving  wreaths  of  snow, 
Tinged  with  AurDra'» ruddiest  glow; 
With  lips  that  fiar  excel  the  rose. 
Hiding  what  Neptune  might  suppose 
Stolen  from  the  treasured  Persian  main. 
Where  deep  he  holds  his  pearly  reign. 
Her  snowy  neck,  smooth,  polidied  shone» 
The  pillar  of  an  ivory  throne; 
A  smile,  bewitchingly  displayed. 
Brightly  o'er  her  features  strayed; 
Her  glance  streamed  radiance  on  my  soul. 
And  hade  deep  raptures  o'er  me  roll ; 
A  harp,  where  music  coyly  slept, 
Her  alabaster  fingers  swept ; 
The  parted  lip,  a  blended  swell, 
Sent  echoing  through  my  silent  cell. 
Wrap't  from  this  harshly  jarring  sphere, 
Within  heaven's  gate  I  seemed  to  hear 
Strains  that  immortals  only  know, 
Whose  hearts  are  ne'er  untuned  by  woe; 
Legions  of  spirits,  swift  as  light. 
In  splendonr  burst  upon  my  sight — 
Myriads  of  haipa  are  now  unhung. 
Myriads  of  harps  are  newly  strong 


Myriads  of  angel- voices  sing. 
Myriads  of  echoes  gently  ring — 
A  torrent  rolls  along  the  skies. 
Then,  like  the  warbling  streamlet,  die^ 


What  beauty  flames 
On  Morning's  car. 
When  Venus  claims. 
Sweet  fiiirest  star. 
To  herald  her  afar ! 
2. 
What  beauty  poors 
The  orient  glow. 
When  radiant  showers 
Of  sunbeams  flow 
On  golden  plains  below  t 
8. 
What  beauty  gleams 

From  Evening's  brow. 
When  sunny  beams 
The  clouds  of  snow 
Wrap  in  an  ardent  glow ! 
4. 
What  beauty,  round 
With  wavy  light, 
Streaks  the  profound. 
Dazzles  the  sight-— 
The  borealis  bright  I 
5. 
What  beauty  beams 
'  The  lunar  plain  I 

What  glory  streams 
Yon  starry  train, 
Lighting  up  midnight's  &ne ! 
6. 
What  beauty  flowi 

O'er  raptured  eyea, 
When  Iris  throws 
Her  blended  dyes 
Across  the  azure  skies ! 

7. 
What  beauty  site 

On  the  lit-deep, 
When  th'e  shadow  iiite 
O'er  winds  asleep. 
Fatigued  with  whirling  sweep! 
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8. 
What  beaaty  ha 

On  waves  at  rest, 
Sheening  the  skies 
With  glassy  bicMt. 
In  Doontide  qdeoAran  dieil! 
9. 
Whsk  faeiHly  ihowi 

The  white-viaged  ikip 
When  sparUing  row 
Of  jewels  skip 
Aromid  her  ghost-hke  sbp! 

10. 

Wh«t  bonty  dvdls 
In  daiiied  mead, 
In  ahady  dells 
Where  wiUflowmpiad, 
The  ravished  eye  to  feed! 
IL 
What  beauty  punts 

The  plumy  throng, 
Filling  their  plaintt 
The  day  liT».long 
Eesponsive  woods  i 


12. 
Whatt  beau^  twines 

Bound  gardens  6ir, 

When  a  foantata  ahisft 

'Mid  each  partem, 

MuniL*riBg  its  £svouite  air! 

18. 

But  BoMty'i  hmt 

lawman&ir; 
Whero'er  die  roan, 
BeM^  it  there, 
Yigaaiit  o'ar  her  can. 

M. 

StiD,listyowigBU, 
Bathed  deep  iajof. 

As  dose  yon  scia 
With  seaicbing «?« 
The  hues  of  beaifty*s  dye— 


15. 
That  beauty's  fount 

Is  God  alway. 
Up  to  Him  mount 
From  sculptured  day. 
From  earth  to  heaven  away. 
The  musie  ceased.    The  tiaiw  4ed^ 
Fancy  no  longer  o'er  me  aped 
On  joyous  wing.    Gazing  on  air— 
Low,  objectless,  and  londy  there. 
In  vain  I  Bought  the  tanhihei  hitm 
Then  Eeaaoo  took  her  saber  ttn^. 
Forbade  imagin«tioB*a  play  f 
Kelapsed  into  my  inner  M, 
Disclosed  there  stood  an  opoung  g«i]( 
Whose  jarring  void  I  shook  io  a«e,' 
Dread  tymhol  of  etenritgr : 
Upheaving  waves  «f  stnmg  dsrir^ 
Mountains  of  unduliitiwg  flrcL 
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Ptodiuuingt  1»7  thai  urfal  iwell, 

MtA  is  an.  cdemeotai  hell ; 

XJn(U  the  mind,  with  giaut  clasp^ 

DmbrRce  an  object  in  its  grasp —  . 

Deathless  as  immortality, 

MeaaoreleBs  as  immensity. 

The  thought  then  shot  across  my  loiil — 

Breathes  there  a  form  from  pole  to  pole. 

Such  as  erst  Fancy^s  magic  spell 

Evoked  from  her  fantastic  ccU  P — 

Sach  beanteotu  brow !  sach  chisellM  face  t 

Love,  daughter  fair  of  Eve,  may  grace, 

Able  to  fill  this  vacant  soul, 

And  hush  these  waves  that  o*er  me  roll? 

No  !  Goddess,  true,  though  all  she  seem, 

And  deathless  hues  in  rapture's  dream 

Over  her  lovely  features  beam, 

Traeed  on  her  brow,  b !  stands  decay — 

E*en  blooming  she  must  fiule  away. 

Her  mind  must  leave  its  much-loved  dust, 

And  info  realms  eternal  burst, 

Leaving  me  lonely  as  at  first. 

Then  swift  harmonious  o'er  me  flew 

The  strains  I  erst  had  heard  anew : 

That  beauty's  fount 
la  Qod  alway. 

Up  to  Him  mount 
From  sculptured  day, 
From  earth  to  heaven  away. 
Behpl4  an  olgect ! — Pause,  my  miml — 
God,  God  alone.  Him  unoonfincd ! 
His  Being  through  all  space  extends. 
His  vast  existence  never  ends ; 
His  mind  reveals  the  boundless  source 
Whence  Beauty's  silvery  currents  course 
O'er  verdant  hill,  o'er  varied  plain, 
O'er  every  flower  of  earth's  domain. 
His  awful  form  on  Alpine  brow 
Hirrors  itself  in  glacial  snow, 
Broods  o'er  the  dark  tempestuous  mtdn 
The  horrors  of  the  heaving  plain. 
Beep  thunder  walks  along  the  sky. 
His  tread;  the  lightnings  gleam — ^his  eye; 
The  cataracts  Csr  resounding  pour, 
The  earthquakes  roll,  the  whirlwinds  roar — 
His  voice ;  the  varied  rainbow  o'er 
A  glory  spreads  the  rushing  flood 
That  frets  and  chafes  in  stormiest  mood— • 
Emblem  of  His  imperial  mind. 
In  terror  robed,  yet  gently  kind. 
His  are  the  curtain-clouds  of  heaven 
EutasticaUy  hung  at  even ; 
O'er  ranges  of  embattled  towers, 
Drench'd  in  descending  golden  showers; 
His  is  the  pearl's  unspotted  snow ; 
His  is  the  ruby's  vivid  glow ; 
His  is  the  diamond's  crystal  light ; 
His  is  the  sapphire's  azure  bright. 
His  is  the  gleam  in  dew-drops  seen ; 
His  is  the  beam  of  midnight's  queen ; 


His  is  the  glorious  sdar  ray ; 
His  is  the  light  of  the  star-built  way ; 
His  is  the  mind  of  man  sublime. 
Toiling  eternal  hills  to  climb ; 
His  is  the  soul  of  woman  fair, 
Breathing  in  virtue's  sacred  air ; 
His  is  the  ^h,  the  sky,  the  sea — 
All,  all  that  is  or  e'er  shall  be — 
Of  great,  of  beautiful,  of  good, 
Claims  as  its  fountain  only  God. 
To  thee,  to  thee,  behold  the  throne 
Of  mind  I  yield  to  thee  alone. 

PAKT  in. 
Calmly,  then,  I  pressed  my  pillow. 
O'er  me  rolled  no  heaving  billow ; 
Sleep,  downy  power,  sealed  up  my  eyes, 
Peace  on  my  bosom  nestled  lies ; 
Dreams  sent  from  heaven  around  me  play. 
And  turn  the  darkness  into  day — 
Wafting  the  soul  on  pinions  light. 
Far  from  the  realms  of  sable  night ; 
Sunning  it  in  celestial  rays. 
Brighter  than  noon-tide's  vivid  hlaxe. 
Bepose  then  softly  o'er  me  stole. 
And  wooed  to  rest  my  winged  soul. 

PART  IV. 
Now  Mom,  with  rosy  fingers,  led 
The  cirding  hours  around  my  head. 
Lightly  ope'd  my  slumbering  eyes 
To  pay  the  matin  sacrifice. 
Serenely  happy  I  arose, 
A  world  all  new  before  me  glows ; 
The  sun  a  brighter  radiance  sheds, 
Tlie  flower  a  sweeter  fragrance  spreads ; 
The  lawn  a  greener  sward  arrays. 
The  kmbkin  o'er  it  Iwppier  plays ; 
The  woods  dance  lighter  in  the  breexe ; 
The  ship  sails  smoother  on  the  seas ; 
The  honey-gatherers  gayer  hum ; 
The  lowings  often  cheerful  come ; 
The  streams  a  dearer  silver  show. 
And  warble  sweeter  as  they  flow ; 
The  chiming  brook  plays  softer  airs, 
The  bird  a  fairer  plumage  wears. 
And  channts  his  mate  a  merrier  song. 
While  echoes  clearer  notes  prolong : 
The  gales  mdodious  milder  sing. 
And  balmier  sweets  drop  from  their  wing. 
A  holier  calm  inspires  my  breast 
With  deeper  sacredness  possest : 
A  calm  unlike  the  leaden  sea 
When  dull,  dense  fogs,  brood  heavUy ; 
A  calm  like  ocean  waves  at  rest. 
In  noontide's  golden  glory  drest — 
Dimpled  with  gentle  zephyr's  kiss. 
Sighing  away  its  soul  in  bliss. 
A 1  Nature  seems  in  happier  mood ; 
The  cause P— the  beautiful,  the  good. 
Is  seen,  is  felt — a  present  God! 
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BY  JOHN  wiLMBE. — Continued, 


J^HBITINO  *i  St.  Catherme'fl  Ghnroh  she  knew  not  how, 
'^flx^re  the  faithfiil  Martha  had  been  some  time  awaiting 
Yxer^  Intta  sank  down  beside  her  in  silence,  and  buried  her 
fj^dye  in  her  hands.  Walburga's  impendmg  fate  did  not  so 
i^4^Ynp1ete1y  absorb  her;  bat  tlie  conviction  she  began  to 
cli^rish  of  her  husband's  mental  infirmity  came  to  soothe 
^^^>  affliction.  She  clung  to  the  thought  as  to  the  only  ray 
^;f  light  in  the  utter  darkness  of  her  destiny.  Martha  re- 
in^ctfsd  her  silence ;  not  so  a  few  poor  women  who,  together 
f^\^li  their  fiunisfalng  brats,  dropped,  one  by  one,  on  tlie 
r^^>«ie  steps  beside,  abore,  and  beneath  ber. 


The  poor  enjoy  at  least  one  comfort  in  misery — ^that  of 
ready  communion ;  in  that  respect  how  much  happier  than 
their  betters,  whose  artificial  existence  compels  them  to  bury 
each  grief  within  the  breast  it  destroys !  These  women, 
evidently  but  slightly,  if  at  all  acquainted,  f^ly  inter- 
changed their  thoughts,  and  at  once  appealed  to  each  other's 
sympathy. 

**  Ay,  ay,"  exclaimed  a  faded,  middle-age  woman,  taking 
her  seat  beside  lutta,  not  exactly  addressing  her,  or  Martha, 
or  any  one  else  in  particnlar,  but  making  a  sort  of  general 
remark  f >r  the  benefit  of  any  chance  listener;  "I  used  to 
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tdl  my  poor  Thomas  liow  it  would  be  when  he  rared  so 
abont  eqnalitji  and  of  bemg  more  than  ray  lord  the  Bishop 
himself.  '  Lord  We  yon,  my  poor  man,'  I  used  to  say,  'we 
are  always  the  sheep,  depend  upon  it— if  'tisn't  one,  'tis  the 
other  will  shear  ns.'  '  No,'  says  he« '  henceforth  no  one 
can.'  <  Won't  ihey  f  says  I ;  *  they'll  find  means,  depend 
upon  it.'  '  Fine  bran  new  religion,'  says  he; '  a  fine  rising ! ' 
Poor  man,  it  was  a  crown,  I'm  thinking,  he  was  dreaming 
of,  like  that  long-legged  Prophet  <^  omrs.  Well,  and  how 
has  it  oome  round  9 — jnst  as  I  said.  *  All  in  common,'  say 
ihey  to  the  rich ;  bnt  when  I  go  and  ask  for  bread,  as  having 
a  good  right  to  it,  then  it  is — \  Did  you  bring  anything  unto 
the  common  stock  f '  *  How  shoold  V  say  I, '  seeing  I  nerer 
had  a  ftrthing  I  did  not  want  yet'  '  Thea,  tramp,'  say 
they.  '  Am  I  to  starre?'  say  I.  '  Yon  may  jnst  do  as  yon 
please,'  say  ihey.    Lord  lore  us,  a  pretty  ecpiality!" 

**  And  your  husband,  where  is  he  ?"  inquired  Martha. 

**  Dead — Skilled  on  the  walk  by  the  Bishop's  men." 

"  True,  neighbour,"  put  in  another  female,  **  that's  how 
we  are  treated.  I  nsed  to  like  the  old  lazy  monk-folk  bet- 
ter— ^ihey  gave  ns  alms  at  least — ^but  the  Prophets  have 
hearts  as  soft  as  this  stone.  If  it  were  not  that  I  am  not 
squcanush,  and  don't  mind  eating  dogs  and  oats,  I  would 
be  dead  by  this  time." 

'*  I 're  put  up  with  worse  before  now,"  said  another, "  and 
80  may  yon  before  long*— honsdiold  animals  are  gettuig 
scarce  in  Mnnster." 

At  this  moment  a  yoong  woman  came  running  up,  and 
placing  an  in&nt,  she  held  in  her  arms,  on  the  steps,  she 
entreated  the  people  to  take  care  of  it  until  her  return. 

"  I  hear  they  are  fighting  on  the  western  wall,"  she  said; 
"  my  hnsband  is  there — ^I  must  go  and  see  if  he  wants  any- 
thing— ^water  for  instance— -for,  aa  for  bread" 


but,  without  finishing  her  senience,  she  started  off  in  an 
opposite  direction  to.that  by  which  she  had  come. 

'*  Poor  thing !  poor  thing !"  ezclauned  one  of  the  matrons; 
<*  if  she  were  not  so  wasted  she  would  be  jvetty  enough— it 
IS  but  a  slip  of  a  thing— I'll  be  boond  not  nineteen — ^bnt 
hunger  has  told  on  her  and  the  child  too.  Bah!  look  here, 
all  of  you  (the  old  woman  uncorered  its  little  face);  it  is 
dying!" 

**  If  we  had  but  a  drop  of  milk — it  is  starring !" 

One  of  ihe  women,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  said : — 
**  Give  it  to  me ;  my  own  child  can  yet  wait  awhile." 
But  the  relief  came  too  late,  the  infant  expired  on  the  gene- 
rous breast  that  had  been  bared  for  it. 

'*  This  is  horrible  1"  exclaimed  lutta  ;  *'  I  can  bear  it  no 
longer." 

«*Have  patience,  dear  Mistress,"  whispered  Martha; 
**  have  patience." 

Itttta  endured  yet  many  a  painful  comment  on  the  death 
of  the  infant,  over  whose  little  corpse  ihe  women  lamented 
all  the  more  that  they  clearly  anticipated  a  similar  fate  for 
their  own  offspring, 

**  Tes,  yes,  let  the  Anabaptists  speak  na  as  fair  aa  they 
please,  there  is  no  standing  np  against  hunger/'  said  a  tall 
woman,  whose  thm  firame  showed  symptoraa  of  great  original 
strength ;  **  let  them  invite  us  never  so  pressingly  into  the 
palaces  of  our  nobles,  sleeping  beneath  carved  oeiliags  does 
not  fill  ihe  stomach;  we  can't  eai  stones,  I  trow;  aad  as  to 
sharing,  they  share  among  themselves,  but  not  with  u» 
bnt  then,  what  were  the  mse  of  ihek  giving  ns  all  ihe  gold 
and  silver  they  have  robbed  ?  it  won't  give  ns  food — ^very 
soon,no  gold  will  be  bright  enough  to  buy  the  bUu}keet  bread. 
I  always  iell  my  sneak  of  a  hiubaiid,  when  he  mounts  guard 


at  the  gate,he  ought  to  make  a  hole  in  tt,SBdhllk  Btskop's 
men  in — wo  would  have  bread  at  kaai." 

*  And  are  you  the  only  wiib  at  home!"  nqsired  ooeof 
the  women. 

"Am  I,  indeed!  I  shonld  like  to  see  her  whodsreto 
come  in  second,  that's  all  and  m^  hnshsnd  kaovs  better 
than  to  bring  second,  tUrd,  or  any  other  woman  nesr  me— 
he  knows  what  nails  are  made  for,  I  can  tell  jtMi !  Aj,  a;, 
if  all  the  Muaster  women  had  my  spirit,  or  the  men  either, 
for  that  matter,  there  wodd  be  less  Anabopkists,  less  trol- 
lops, and  more  bread  in  tins  good  eity.  Bnt  I  am  afraki, 
Ma'am,  we've  hit  your  sorrow,'*  she  said,  k^ing  her  lo^ 
bony  fingers  on  Inita's  shoulder. 

lutta  was  spared  the  neoessity  of  answerug,  for  at  that 
instant  the  people  came  raning  by,  nnnsMifnig  that  tk 
Bishop  had  made  a  seiions  attack  ott  the  westcfn  vaU,aod 
that  the  townsmen,  headed  by  Bothmann,  were  oppottRg  an 
effective  resistance.  The  sounds  of  fii«-amis,  until  then 
heard  feebly  and  at  ran  iatorvals,  beeama  kwd  and  in- 
cessant. 

lutta's  heart  failed  her. 

"  Now,"  said  Martha,  "  we  had,  indeed,  better  move  «ff; 
for  there  is  no  chance  of  his  coming  back  to-mght" 
"  Or  ever,  perhaps,"  mvmnred  Intta. 
As  she  woa^abont  to  rise,  the  yoong  wcasa  who  had  left 
her  infant  returned. 

"Where  is  my  child r she  smd wildly.  "CKvenebsck 
my  child." 

"  And  year  husbandf  inqmrad  the  wamea,  trying  to 
evade  the  announcement  of  the  infknt'a  dttA. 

«  Rilled!— all  that  preacher's  fiult— he  fights  like  a 
iury.    But  give  me  my  child,  I  say ;  I  want  my  child." 

"It  is  dead  too^"  said  Intta^  ia  her  sofiesi  accent, hj- 
ing  her  white  hand  on  the  poor  ymii^  me^hei's  ana;  *^  gwe 
to  Heaven,  where  it  is  happier  than  here." 

"  Dead !"  she  exclaimed.  The  women  held  out  the  poor 
little  victim.  She  took  it  in  her  arms,  eraminad  it^  felt  it ; 
then,  throwing  it  back  indignantly,  kag^  alsod.  **  Both 
dead!  both  dead  !---&ther  and  childf  shecried.  "Iti^ 
merry  christenings  we  make  at  Mnnster,  now  f — and  the 
ran  off  at  M  speed,  shouting  and  shrining  as  she  west. 

«  She  is  mady  and  it  is  a  mcrey,"  amd  Marths,  seiisfg 
lutta  by  the  arm  and  dragging  her  awny. 

They  soon  stood  before  a  mean  teiMmait,  with  ilite 
gables  and  narrow  casements,  whose  ronnd  kaMj  paaes, 
the  sijse  of  a  man's  palm,  were  enerasted  with  dnst.  It  ^ 
occupied  by  an  elderly  female  sod*  Utile  girl, abrioo^ her 
only  amistant.  The  old  woman  was  broken  hy  years  or 
midbrtune,  bnt  strictly  neat  and  pariiaaical  in  iq^ieaiiD^* 
with  a  severe  brow,  and  eyes  that  seemed  not  to  know  the»« 
of  tears;  but  no  unkindness  lurked  in  any  of  the  dbbt 
lines  that  seared  her  faoe.  lutta's  errand  was  soonex- 
plained.  The  matron  looked  a  shade  less  unbending  thm 
before,  but  it  was  a  mere  shade. 

••Yes,"  riie  said,  "by day  or  by  m^w4eDiwrj« 
came,  you  were  to  be  my  wefeome  guest  This  «»  ^ 
bebved  nephew's  desire.  So  be  it.  Yon  are  mOamr  u 
the  lone  widow;  but  yon  will  find  no  eomfixia  hse.  r«ff 
Herman,  in  his  delflskm,  gave  w^  the  whole  cf  hiiMDe 
to  the  common  sioek,  as  ihey  eall  it,  is  whiek  sU  tf^ 
topat,bntnoonetodrawfirwn.  Now,kaiBwhoDydsp«di^ 
upon  m^  and  I  httve  hot  IHtle.  Honrarcr,  thai  litth  1  »if 
share  with  yen.  Child,  take  np  tins  lady  to  my  aqikf ' 
room.  Itistheonlyonelhaveiooifa^^AeaiiH'''^ 
poor  enough  yon  wiH  find  ii.'^ 
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latla  w«s  M  op  s  Murrow,  roUen  sUirrose  of 
safety,  into  a  room  so  small  and  loir,  it  might  well  have  been 
termed  a  oloeet;  hot  a  few  books  on  shelves  nailed  to  the 
cold  bare  wall— .and  maps,  paper,  and  writing  materials, 
covering  a  deal  table— «ave  the  space,  limited  as  it  was,  a 
less  gloemj  asfwi  than  that  oecnpied  by  the  old  woman 
below,  in  which  a  pair  of  spectacles,  a  black-covered  bible, 
and  a  coaple  of  stools,  were  the  only  things  visible.  IntU 
hentaied  in  taking  possession  of  an  apartment  which  was 
90  elearly  not  yet  vacated  by  its  legitimate  owner ;  bnt  with- 
out listening  to  her  remonstrances,  the  little  hi 
flew  off,  and  left  her  the  more  embarrassed  how  to  act,  as 
Martha  hail  remained  below.  Weary  and  bewildered,  she 
sank  on  the  nearest  chair,  removing  thence,  at  the  same 
time,  a  small  bible,  similar  to  Walborga's,  and  mechMUcally 
tormng  the  leaves.  Paasago  after  passage  was  marked, 
some  with  red,  some  with  black  lead.  She  observed  the 
former  were  all  of  a  hopelhl,  the  ktter  of  a  desponding  im^ 
port.  The  bible  eontuned  a  few  fly-leaves,  fbll  of  Greek 
sentences,  which  to  her  were  insolvable  mysteries.  There 
wasy  howerer,  one  Latin  quotation  on  a  leaf  by  itself,  of  a 
rery  recent  date^  which  arrested  her  attention: — *<  Antea 
speravi  molta,  sed  frostra;  nnnc  spes  men  mortua  est,  et 
contristatns  snm  intimo  corde  meo  !*' 

Itttta  laid  down  the  book.     Ijome  die  of  a  broken  heart, 

thought  she,  and  others Walborga's  image  rose  to  her 

mind,  and  she  covered  her  face  with  a  £unt  cry. 

The  door  opened,  and  the  aunt,  attended  by  Martha,  ap- 
proaciied  the  meaner,  tot  tears  of  agony  fonnd  their  way 
ihnmgh  her  fingers^ 

«'  Yon  are  not  stoot  of  heart,"  said  the  <^  woman. 
**  Well,  I  don't  wonder*  Yon  are  yet  young,  and  thb 
wporld  is  but  one  eoatinnal  trial,  and  you  have  not  yet 
learnt,  I  know,  how  to  draw  comlbrt  from  the  beck  of  books.  *' 
Approaching  nearer,  she  threw  back  Intta's  hood,  and 
aeamwd  with  deep  earnestness  the  lace  thus  exposed  to  her 
scrotiny. 

••  Forgive  my  boldness,"  she  said;  '<  bnt  I  wonld  once 
|raze  my  fill  on  the  features  of  her  who"— She  stopped 
short,  and  crimsoned  like  a  young  girl,  continaing,  however, 
her  lengthened  examination,  to  which  Intta  submitted  with 
her  usual  meekness.     When  she  had  satisfied  herself,  the 
old  woman  turned  away,  mumuiring: — ^^  I  am  glad  I  have 
seen  her.    I  thonght  her  younger  and  more  beautiful ;  but 
I  coiikl  love  her  well,  I  am  sure/'     Then,  suddenly  inter- 
mpting  her  wanderings,  she  said — "  I  have  no  fine  wheaten 
bread  in  the  house ;  will  you  mind  that  9    We  are  pinched 
Tor  food.  We  get  but  scanty  supplies  from  the  Town  llall," 
Bat  Itttta  was  revoWing  in  her  mind  the  propriety  of 
iMtrthening  a  fiunily  so  hard  ]Hressed  by  their  own  necessities, 
'vriih  the  extra  weight  of  her  own  and  Martha's  wants ;  be- 
sities,  her  presence  m  that  house  might  banish  thence  one 
wrho  doubtless  had  no  other  home  to  turn  to,  and  whose 
IB^nerous  sacrifice  she  had  no  right  to  accept.     Whilst  try- 
ing^ to  devise  some  phm  for  extricatioa  from  her  present 
difficolticH,  a  fresh  incident  brought  her  at  onoe  to  a  decision. 
^  lead  noise  calling  their  attention  to  tlie  street,  they  all 
K>oked  out  to  aaoertaia  ita  cause,  when  they  peroeived  seve- 
wftl  men  slowly  approaohmg  the  house,  carrying  a  shutter 
«>o  wUch  a  man  lay  extended,  in  whom  at  one  glance  the 
<»l<l  woman  recognised  Rothmana. 

**  lie  is  dead !  he  is  dead !"  exclaimed  she,  clasping  her 
laanda  in  a  passion  of  grief,  as  she  hurried  down  stairs,  and 
£ptf  ed  on  the  inanimate  form. 

*'  lie  fainted  on  the  rood  from  lofs  of  blood^^-that's  all," 


said  one  of  the  men.  ''He  expressly  iorbade  ow  hringii^ 
him  hither;  but,  as  we  knew  of  no  other  plaee,  why,  here 
we  are." 

lutta,  silently  drawing  her  hood  over  her  £u»,  shot  past 
the  heart-stricken  widow,  nnnotioed  and  unchecked;  and,  by 
taking  one  or  two  short  cuts,  was  soon  ftf  away  from  the 
house,  but  alone,  for  there  had  not  been  time  for  consulting 
with  Martha,  and  effiwting  a  simnltaneous  movement.  So 
much  the  better,  thought  she;  she  will  prove  a  great  as- 
sistance to  them  in  their  present  distress.  But  night  was 
fast  approaching,  and  lutta  knew  not  where  to  lay  her  head* 
She  had  lived  in  such  deep  solitude  of  Ute  that  she  had 
almost  ceased  to  think  of  the  associates  of  former  days. 
Suddenly,  a  reeoUection  flashed  across  her  mind,  and  she 
lost  no  time  in  acting  upon  it,  directing  her  steps  to  Imt 
long-neglected,  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  tdd,  well-ni^ 
forgotten  friends,  the  Counsellor  WoUrath  and  his  fomily. 

The  house  was  so  carefully  shut  up  towards  the  street 
that  she  rang  at  the  door  with  trepidation.  The  bell  not 
bebg  immediately  answered,  she  was  about  to  turn  away  in 
despair,  when  she  thought  she  heard  some  foint  and  cantiona 
nsovcment  within.  Pausing  and  ringing  again,  and  this 
time  with  a  more  assured  hand,  she  became  aware  that  the 
house  was  not,  as  it  at  first  appeared,  altogether  tenantless  t 
for  afler  a  careful  examination  <tf  the  person  who  thus  im- 
peratively chiimed  admittance  at  so  Ute  an  hour,  by  those 
within —which  was  effected  by  means  of  a  loop-hole,  made 
at  a  convenient  height  for  the  purpose — ^bolts  and  bars  were 
withdrawn,  and  lutta  stood  in  the  presence  of  her  friends; 
But  here,  too,  a  great  change  was  observable. 

Both  seemed  to  have  gone  down  lifo  many  years  at  one 
single  leap ;  but  a  weight  was  on:  iiem  which  evidently 
for  surpassed  that  of  age  and  infirmities. 

«  Welcome,  Dame  KnipperdoUing !"  cjacnUted  husband 
and  wife,  in  one  breath;  *' doubtless  you  bring  us  some 
tidings  of  our  children?  For  Heaven's  sake,  hide  nothmg 
from  us!" 

"  Tidings  of  your  children!"  exclaimed  lutta ;  '*  I  have 
just  emerged  from  a  solitude  deeper,  I  doubt  not,  than  your 
own." 

"  But  you  have  seen  our  dear  girls— spoken  to  them— • 
that  is,  if  they  be  yet  alive  ?" 

"<  I  am  really  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  you,"  said  lutta. 

«  Do  yon  mean  to  say,"  demanded  the  mother,  sharply, 
<<you  know  not  that— that  they  are  at  your  husband'b 
house — ^that  they  have  been  torn  from  their  homes — from 
their  parents'  side,  by  ruthless  tyranny,  and  that  to  be  de- 
livered over  to  the  headsman  P" 

**  Has  he  killed  them  too?"  exclaimed  lutta,  in  agonised 
surprise. 

*'  Wonld  he  had!"  the  old  man  replied.  «  Wonld  that 
these  M  Itmbe  had  had  the  strength,  this  dd  heart  tiw 
ooarage,  to  save  them !  Borne  had  a  Virgiaius — Munster 
has  none.  The  richest,  the  foirest,  patrician  and  plebeian 
alike,  have  been  torn  from  their  families;  and  no  avenging 
arm  has  yet  struck  one  blow !" 

The  once  proud  father  might  have  indu^fed  much  longer 
in  this  bitter  strain,  without  eliinting  the  smallest  token  of 
sympathy  from  lutta,  so  stunned  was  she  by  what  she  heard ; 
and  the  horrible  image  of  Walburga,  sinking  under  Knip- 
perdoUing's  sword  of  office,  that  had  scarcely  faded  from  her 
mind  during  that  most  terrible  day  of  her  whole  existence, 
and  had  thrown  every  other  incident,  even  that  of  Koth- 
mann's  fall,  into  shade,  glided  mto  the  background  for  a 
time,  behind  the  dreadful  picture  of  Mioaa  and  Berthai  those 
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twiBp))ad9»CluyA.aiidlovi8liiie9s^-«07«iinf,  so  ftkir,  bo  pure 
— **ir^oDik>&nfM»^hbd.iMlf  les*  latviaUy  endowed  thaa  nature^ 
cnuM  beneath  a  inanla0V  heel.  At  kist»  from  the  Teiy 
deplii  of  liev  he«i:t*s  bitteniess,  wor^  velied  up  to  her  rallef. 
<<  SuKcly— iiuraly»''  she  said,  *'  the  4mp  of  their  itiiquitiefl 
1I1U4  be  M.to  overflowing  I  Heaven  ean  endure  ihis  no 
loDgfii,  and  the  avenging  angel  mast  be  at  liaad." 

"  We  have  no  VirginioB  in  Munster,"  repeated  the  old 
nuuif  shaking  hia  head;  <<nQr  have  we  even  a  Coiiios. 
We  are  yieak  like  graai,  and  bend  beneath  the  foot  that 
cnuhea  w." 

**  It  would  Bot  be  ea^,  I  fear,  to  throw  open  the  gates 
to  theBishop,"  lutta  added,  after  a  moment's  panse,  during 
vrkUih  Eothmann's  bleeding  form,  and  his  stricken  aunt 
moomiDg  over  it,  presented  themselves  to  her  mind.  '*  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  do  this,  and  Inake  conditions  that 
should  secure  the  guiltless,  or  even  the  less  guilty,  from 
lear&l  reprisals." 

"  It  were  difficult,  perhaps,  but  not  impossible,''  said  a 
yom^j^,  fresh  voice,  that  had  not  nntil  then  be«i  heard, 
Intta  hx^ced  round.  The  speaker  was  Sigismond,  the  elder 
son  of  the  family,  a  mere  stripling  in  years,  but  no  longer 
one  in  appearance ;  for,  though  his  upper  lip  was  yet  smooth 
like  a  girl's,  the  sternness  of  manhood  sat  on  his  brow,  and 
the  resolve  of  riper  years  flashed  from  eyes  but  lately  spark- 
ling with  ohildish  eagerness.  lutta  fdt  that  a  man,  and 
not  a  boy,  now  stood  before  her,  and  half-lamented  having 
uttered  words  in  his  presence  tliat  might  fire  him  to  a  use- 
less attempt^  and  oost  him  his  yonng  life,  as  it  had  already 
dona  several  poor  citizens,  who^  tired  of  their  new  tyrants,  had 
betbougjht  them  of  r^uming  to  the  old  yoke,  as  being  the 
lightest  of  the  two.  But  she  could  not  recall  the  spoken  words. 
<*  Is  that  detestable  banquet  over  9"  inquired  Dame  Wolf- 
zath  of  her  son,  as,  flinging  his  cloak  and  cap  on  the  ground, 
he  took  his  seat  between  lutta  and  his  mother.  "  You  had 
hmid.  afe  least,  I  hope?"  she  demanded,  anxiously. 

"  Yes,  mother,  a  sumptuous  feast  it  was  for  Munster, 
8Ueh  as  it  has  not  seen  for  many  a  day ;  a  king  and  queen 
serving  the  guests  with  their  own  hands,  in  token  of  equa^ 
lity  i  and  abundance  of  bread  and  meat ;  and  five  thousand 
guests  sitting  at  long  tables  that  extended  ail  across  the 
market-phice.  There  was  no  extravagant  gaiety,  no  noisy 
olamoursi  I  promise  you ;  all  pale  and  rigid  as  carved  stone, 
mod  pretty  well  as  silent^  but  devouring  everything  put  be- 
fore them  with  the  voracity  of  wild  beasts.  It  was  a  sick- 
ening sight,  and  quieted  all  my  own  cravings.  I  have 
touched  nothing  since  I  left  home,  mother.'* 

*^  We  have  no  supper  ready  to-night,  my  poor  boy,'*  said 
Dame  Wolfrath,  throwing  a  look  askance  at  lutta,  who  frilly 
comprehended  its  meaning.  Here,  too,  she  would  be  felt  a 
great  and  an  unwelcome  burthen  to  a  fruniiy  whose  numbers 
proved  distressing  enough  under  the  dreadful  eireumstanees. 
She  would  have  risen  and  left  the  house  that  very  moment, 
but  she  knew  not  whither  to  go.  I  ask  only  the  shelter  of 
m  roof,  nothing  more  will  I  accept,  she  thought,  and  took  no 
further  heed  of  the  anxious  glances  cast  upon  her  by  the 
embarrassed  housewife. 

"Jam  not  hungry,"  Sigismond  replied;  *< the  sight  of 
that  starving  multitude  has  made  food  superfluous,  I  trust, 
frxr  more  than  one  day ;  may  you  be  spared  such  a  speetade." 
^  **  And  did  you  sit  down  with  the  restt"  said  the  fi»ther. 
*'^q;  under  pretence  of  serving,  like  all  thoie  of  the 
bett^  class — for  the  people  alone  were  fed— I  traversed  the 
4ifferenA  groups.    Me,  however,  was  nowhere." 

lutta  felt  grateful  for  the  boy's  delicacy  in  euppi^wiog 


thatname^ao  odious  »mf  not  oafyin-'thisflttiuhiWt  is 
ev«ry  ndok  and  oemer  of  the  <^. 

'  Of  course  he  would  be  missing,  when  theo^eoifiaviev 
was  to  soothe  the  mob,"  remarked,  tiie  iathrn 

'True,"  reined  the  youth;  *«and  it  was  ^thnelhe 
people  should  be  soothed  and  led,  iir  thsjf  have  tdksd  of 
nothing  else  for  the  last  few  days  but  giviag  upthecHr. 
The  only  thing  that  ke^  then  back  is,  thatthqriftMt 
know  how  to  risk  m  parlay.  No  one  vehiliteen  sa  tbst 
perilous  eiUerprise.  However,  Jridr  of  Leyden  baa  diqil^wd 
no  small  policy  to-night,  te  he  has  eoopfed  bis  okLimk  o( 
flattering  the  people's  passions  and  raising  tbnr  hopes,  wilk 
a  severity  thai  is  cahndated  toosare  the  timid  fron  iny 
wild  project." 

"  Fresh  crimes!"  mnttmd  laila.  «« 0  Qadl  vhn  «iO 
this  end?" 

"Itwas  not  much  to  speak  of,  after  nil,"  oiA&pmmi 
^«<a  mere  trifle.    When  King  John  and  Queen  GcrtnAc 
had  carried  aboot  a  snffieienoy  of  wine,  meat,  and  l«csd,  to 
the  wolfish  artisans--^an  example  imitated  I7  all  htseife- 
cial  followera— and  made  them  nadentand  thai  tins  bsB|Qct 
was  in  commemoration  of  the  feast  of  loaves  and  fiibci,  he 
ascended  his  throne  of  gold  stuff,  and  ihenee  ponnd  don 
upon  us  his  maxims  in  fbll.    After  Us  usual  dcdoinrtii 
about  equality,  and  the  necessity  that  the  whole  worid  dMsld 
become  a  repnbUo  like  l£nnster,  seong  thai  republics  skae 
could  flourish  as  states,  and  republicans  alone  be  faap^i  ^ 
appointed  fonr-and-twenty  messengers — apoatles,  I  bdieu, 
he  called  them — to  go  forth  and  proelaim  his  visM  is 
France,  England,  Flanders,  Holland,  Brafasnt,  snd  stW 
countries,  their  mission  being  to  incite  the  peepfe  ev«ijisb« 
to  turn  away  their  sovereigns  and  princes  as  idks  and  udw 
members  of  the  community— to  proclaim  all  goods  in  eon- 
mon — ^in  shorty  to  introduee,  I  suppose,  elsewhere  aaAtbg 
same  sort  of  disorder  as  reigns  here.     To  crown  all,  sfka 
the  four-and-twenty  had  received  their  Yartons  iastiactidn^ 
to  the  sound  of  cymbals  and  trumpets,  n  poor  wr^  «» 
brought  np,  whose  crime,  it  seems,  was  his  atieaiptiag  t^ 
exohange  a  few  words  with  a  Bidigp's  man  on  the  eppoaU 
battery.    John  of  Leyden,  as  a  warning  to  others,  vitk  m 
own  hand  took  off"  the  man's  head  as  he  kneltat  the  fcot 
of  the  throne;  after  which  feat,  he,  his  consorts,  and  fiMi 
sat  down  at  a  lesser  taUe  prepared  fer  theui,  whff^  beCtft 
the  eyes  of  the  admiring  multitude,  ih^  sageriy  defiant 
ooarser  and  less  wholesome  fere  than  they  had  given  ts  tk 
peofde." 

**  The  whole  was  got  np— «  mere  oomedy,"  obsened  tb 
feiher. 

*«0f  oenr8eitwas,"iaidSigiraiond.  "Sowasyr^*' 
prophecy  which  followed,  when  John  of  Leyden  sasnid  s% 
on  hisfi^h  as  a  Firophet  andohoaen  oigna  of  the  Isrd,te 
relief  would  shortly  arrive,  and  the  New  Sion  he  ikoM 
with  provisions  of  all  kinds.  The  eredakos  befiered,  sid 
staid  to  gaze  on  the  inspired  seer;  ethers — end  Iwsi«f 
the  number — drew  their  caps  doggedly  oicr  their  hen, 
and  made  off  with  themselves.'^ 

<*  Unfortunately,'*  said  the  father,  **  the  sevcri^  eMu^ 
towards  the  offending  oitiaen  will  diahesiten  the  lesMsis 
from  any  forther  attempt  of  the  kind/" 

^  It  depends  on  dreomstances,'*  said  SigimHid ;  "^ 
are  ronsed  by  what  disheartens  otheni  I  hope  fer  Mttf 
things  fVom  our  Monster  boys." 

lutta  now  expressed  a  desire  to  retire  to  reit.  *i  is* 
plore  merely  the  safeguard  of  ywr  teeV*  she  said;  "f' 
my  food  I  shall  be  no  burthen^I  baro  iny  vn  mt^^ 
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ehmktte^  Then  -words  vera  uttered  wHh  a  forced  emile, 
and  the  announcement  banuhed  all  olooda  firom  the  old 
people's  hnm$, 

<*  The  shelter  af  oor  iDof,  such  as  it  is,  is  yours,"  said 
old  Wolfrkth,  SDlemnly ;  ^hot  it  nay  once  more  be  violated. 
I  can  promise  aa  more  tlian  I  can  give.'* 

••It  19  aU  I  desire,"  said  IntU;'«*bat  I  am  exhausted 
with  this  di^s  emotions ;  repose  is  now  what  I  orare  most.*^ 
Aa  she  toned  to  leave  the  room,  she  marmnred  in  Sigis- 
mond's  ear,  *^  Did  you  gather  anything  about  to-morrow  f — 
at  what  hour?" — ^eHie  fiiltered,  and  suppressed  sobs  made 
her  voice  inarticulate. 
**  The  lady  of  Eisenthurm,  you  mean,"  said  the  youth. 

« I  heard  of  it,  but" 

•*  Well,  the  hour ?— QBick--tell  me !" 
An  instinctive  delicacy,  despite  the  inexperience  of  his 
age,  proupked  Sigismond's  reply. 

•*  At  mid-^y,"  he  said.  The  time  fixed  for  the  execotion 
was  earlier,  by  many  hours,  than  that  he  specified. 

Dame  Wolfraih  ushered  Intta  into  the  guest's  apartment, 
now  shorn  of  all  its  former  luxury.  But  her  weariness  found 
no  relief  in  sleep  unlil  daybreak ;  and  even  slumber,  when  it 
came,  did  not  refresh  her ;  for  it  brought  with  it  appalling 
dreams — shapeless,  vmceless  forms  swept  by  her,  whose  un- 
utterable horror  lay  in  their  very  indefiniteness— whose  un- 
spoken revelations  yet  became  known  to  her  in  their  dread- 
fol  impcnt,  as  by  intuition.  When  she  rose  from  her  couch, 
the  mm  was  high  in  the  heavens,  though  the  shutters,  her- 
metically closed  towards  the  street,  obscured  her  chamber. 
She  was  about  to  glide  from  the  house  without  troubling  the 
family,  when  the  youth  Sigismond,  whose  eyes  were  red  with 
tears  recently  shed,  and  whose  cheek  was  well  nigh  as 
blanched  as  her  own,  interoepted  her. 

**  I  knew  the  way  you  would  take,''  he  said,  placing  him- 
self respectftilly  but  firmly  in  her  path.  **  It  is  too  late — 
all  has  been  over  some  time." 

As  the  boy  pronounced  these  words,  lutta's  brain  grew 
dizxy — she  grasped  the  rails  to  prevent  herself  from  foiling 
— her  eyes  alone  framed  the  fearfol  question  her  lips  had 
not  the  power  to  utter. 

**  I  was  near  her ;  I  spoke  to  her,"  sud  Sigismond,  avoid- 
ing, with  rare  tact,  the  mention  of  Walburga's  name.  *'  I 
hope — ^I  trust  my  presence  was  a  comfort  to  her.  At  least, 
ahe  said  so.  She  asked  if  her  children  were  with  you,  and 
all  8afe«  I  answered  aflfainatively,  because  I  thought  her 
spirit  would  depart  more  in  peace  if  she  entertained  this  de- 
Insioa  to  the  last.  She  died  like  a  man,"  the  youth  con- 
tinoed ;  then  added,  with  a  flushed  cheek,  ''that  is,  a  man 
who  f^iors  not  death ;  for  few,  perhaps,  meet  it  so  firmly. 
SaeneihiBg  she  gave  me  for  yon«*4he  book  she  wished  re- 
stored to  her  children  one  day,  and  that  they  might  be 
tstfsgfai  the  use  of  it,  or  to  read  in  it,  I  forget  the  exact 
iemis."  So  saying,  he  handed  to  lutta  the  plain  black 
bible,  with  silver  clasps,  which  had  of  Ute  seldom  been  out 
of  Walburga's  hand.  Between  the  leaves  was  carefully  laid 
A  long  lock  of  her  bright-coloured  hair ;  but  even  with  that 
one  look  a  few  silver  threads  mingled.  lutta  pboed  the 
piodans  zelie  in  her  bosom,  but  oouM  not  (so  feint  did  she 
ieel)  reach  the  apartment  she  had  just  left,  without  the 
yoaath's  aisistance  She  had  no  words  wherewith  to  express 
lier*  sense  of  his  generous  exertions;  a  silent  pressure  of  his 
liAiid  was  the  utmost  she  could  efleet  towards  evincing  her 
0Tii^titnde. 

Sigismond  hurried  back  to  his  motheri  to  warn  her  that 
Xo^te  wonld  doabtleM  requve  her  oare« 


^She  couM  not  tarn  paler  than  she  was  before,  poor 
soul,"  he  said,  **  but  it  seemed  as  if  life  and  inteffigenee  had 
vanished  together  from  her  large  black  eyes.  She  is  a  gentle 
creature,  poor  Dome  Knipperdolltng,"  he  continued ;  **  but 
the  lady  Walbnrga  was  a  high-minded  woman.  I  wonder 
what  stuff  men  are  made  of,  that  they  conM  stand  by  and 
see  so  noble  and  so  innocent  a  woman  perish  by  the  heads- 
man's hand." 

**  The  men  of  Monster  have  put  up  with  worse  before 
now,"  said  the  mother,  with  vehemence.  *'  They  who  have 
not  known  how  to  protect  their  daughter's  honour  may  well 
sufier  the  blood  of  their  matrons  to  redden  their  pavement." 
**  Mother,  it  cannot  remain  thus  much  longer.  There 
are  hearts  in  Munster  that  will  not  bear  it — ^minds  that 
ripen,  and  arms  that  gain  strength  with  each  coming  day. 
This  must  not,  shall  not  last." 

««Do  you,  Sigismond,  mean  to  put  it  downf**  inquired 
the  mother,  pettishly.  **  Go  to,  child ;  go  to.  Your  father 
is  too  old,  and  yon  are  too  young,  to  bestir  yourselves  in 
these  matters — ^besides,"  she  murmured,  **  it  is  all  too  late  f* 
**  It  may  be  too  late  for  the  disgraced,  for  the  slain,  but 
not  for  the  famishing.  How  long,  think  you,  will  your 
scanty  store  of  flour  last  ?" 

''Two  days ;  no  more,"  said  the  matron,  despondingly; 
"  and  we  must  stint  ourselves  even  to  make  it  last  so  long. 
But,  alas !  the  children  cannot  endure  stinting  as  we  can-^ 
and  as  for  Dame  lutta" — 

*'  She'll  not  trouble  you  much  on  that  head,  I  fear,"  said 
the  youth.  '<But,  mother,  sliall  I  sit  idly  by  and  see  father, 
and  you,  and  the  children  starve? — Because,  forsooth,  two  of 
us  are  lost,  are  we  all  to  resign  ourselves  to  the  death  of 
martyrs?" 

"  How  I  hate  to  hear  you  talk  at  this  rate,  Sigismond, 
when  yon  know  there  is  nothing  to  be  done;  and  if  there 
were,  there  is  nobody  to  do  it.'* 

*'  But  why  should  there  be  nothing  to  be  done  ? — Is  all  the 
blood  in  the  veins  of  our  townsfolk  turned  to  water  ?" 

*'  Is  it  you,  I  repeat,  with  eyes  red  and  swollen  with  cry- 
ing like  a  girl,  who  mean  to  do  great  things  ?** 

*'  Yes,  mother,  I  mean  to  do  something  great  and  good, 
or  perish  in  the  attempt.  I  may  have  wept  like  a  girl,  but 
I  feel  a  nuin  in  one  thing — I  am  resolved." 

**  To  do  what,  Sigismond?"  exclaimed  Dame  Wolfrath, 
her  parental  anxieties  for  a  moment  awakened  by  her  son*s 
strange  percmptoriness  of  manner. 

<*  I  do  not  know  yet ;  I  must  reflect,  and  bethink  me  of 
a  plan,"  replied  Sigismond. 

'*  Pshaw!"  said  his  mother,  all  anxiety  fading  from  her 
mind ;  **  but  it  is  both  silly  and  unkind  to  stand  chatting  non- 
sense here  with  yon,  when  poor  lutta  Knipperdolling  needs  my 
assistance." 

Since  the  esteemed  Counsellor  had  turned  into  the  de* 
spised  and  abhorred  headsman,  the  good  Dome  Wolfrath  had 
dropped  the  magic  word  cousin,  formerly  so  constantly  and 
on  all  occasions  used  with  regard  to  Intta. 

This  reluctance  to  acknowledge  any  further  relationship 
was  naturally  tenfold  augmented  by  the  subsequent  ravish- 
ment of  her  daughters ;  and  the  presence  of  Kiupperdolling's 
wife  beneath  their  roof  was  a  sore  trial  to  the  injured  parents 
to  whom  the  associations  connected  with  her  name,  the  re- 
miniscences her  presence  called  up,  were  so  many  revivifica- 
tions of  their  heavy  domestic  calamity.  Indeed  it  required 
all  the  Counsellor's  Christian  fortitude  to  extend  his  hospi- 
tality towards  her,  though  he  knew  her  to  be  little  less 
wretched  than  himself. 
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SigifHiMiiA  had  alaioal  reacbed  the  top  of  tlie  street  kftd 
bg  to  tlie  easitfB  rampart^  the  nearest  to  his  home^  before 
his  mother's  slow,  hesitating  steps  brought  her  to  lotta's 
door.  It  was  open;  she  entered — the  room  was  tenantless. 

Dame  Wolfrath  now  felt  both  anxiety  on  her  guest's  ac- 
eonnt»  and  a  sharp  pang  of  oonsoience  for  having  delayed  the 
duties  imposed  upon  her  by  humanity.  She  was  perplexed, 
and  knew  not  how  to  act.  Should  she  send  after  lutta  f  She 
called  lustily  for  Sigismond ;  but  he,  too,  was  gone.  Perhaps, 
thought  she^  lutta  felt  embarrassed  at  owing  anything  to  a 
family  whom  her  husband  has  so  croelly  robbed  of  peace 
and  happiness.  What  was  to  be  dooe?  Soon,  however, 
the  wants  of  her  little  family,  the  distribntion  of  their  scanty 
meal,  absorbed  her  attention  so  whoUy  that  lutta's  depar- 
ture was  very  much  tlirown  into  the  backgronad,  more 
especially  as  the  day  wore  on  and  Sigismond  returned  not. 
His  absence  was  the  more  alarming  that  the  fiunine  had  put 
an  end  to  all  ties  of  intimacy.  The  dearest  friends  of  better 
days  were  no  longer  welcome,  lest  they  should  want,  or  ex- 
pect, or,  worse  yet,  dare  to  command  a  crust  of  bread.  Even 
childhood  had  grown  sordid  and  mistrastfid;  the  yonng  had 
forgotten  to  pky;  a  blight  had  come  over  the  spirits  of  all. 
Under  these  circumstances,  that  anf  one  should  be  detained 
from  home  at  snch  time,  was  really  a  matter  im  anxiety. 
But  the  hoars  of  dinner  and  supper  passed  away,  and  nuther 
lutia  nor  Sigismond  returned ;  and  the  heart-broken  parents 
kid  their  heads  on  their  pillows  that  night  with  additional 
and  agonising  apprehension^  that  banished  sleep  from  theur 
eyes. 

But  who  slept  Bonndly,  or  with  a  light  heart,  within  the 
walk  of  Monster  in  the  year  of  grace,  but  of  heavy  trial, 
1635?  Was  it  the  poor  who,  less  provident  than  their 
betters,  had  not  husbanded  the  fruits  of  their  piUi^  against 
the  day  of  need — ^who  squandered  and  rioted  away  their  plun- 
der even  whilst  the  Bishop  advanced  to  the  very  gates— -«nd 
who^  unless  the  relkf  promised  by  the  Prophet  was  imme- 
diate, had  no  chance  of  life  ?  Was  it  the  bereaved  parents, 
whose  sons  slept  their  kst  sleep  beneath  the  walk  where  they 
fell — ^whose  daughters  had  been  torn  from  their  arms  ?  Was 
it  those  whose  crimes  must  have  haunted  the  hours  of  slam- 
ber,  even  though  they  so  noisily  bonkbed  all  thought  so 
long  as  they  ooold  keep  their  eyes  open!  And,  above  all, 
was  it«  conld  it  be,  those  who  had  through  their  blind  ardour 
brought  their  native  city  to  this  desolation,  and  now  pa*- 
ceived  too  late  the  hoUowness  of  their  wild  political  and  reli- 
gions speculations— -and  saw  with  their  own  eyes,  felt  in  their 
own  bleeding  hearts,  the  chasm  that  lies  between  theory 
and  praotioe— the  diffinrence  between  a  plan  laid  down  with 
the  mathematical  preckionof  a  settled  purpose  and  the  ex«^ 
cation  of  that  same  plan  all  defaced  and  transformed  by  the 
erratic  lines  and  curves  traced  by  the  passions  of  others, 
when  the  sadden  obstinacy  andiwilfokess  of  mere  tools,  be- 
coming agents  in  their  turn,  convert  qyphws  into  numbers 
of  most  perplexing  import,  and  throw  into  inextrioabk  con- 
fosion  the  problem  that  seemed  easiest  of  section?  It 
needed  not  the  fire  tluit  seared  hk  brain  to  keep  the  eye  of 
^nipperdolling  from  closing— 4ior  the  fever  of  hk  wound  to 
ward  off  sleep,  **  Nature's  soft  nurse,"  from  the  eonch  of 
Bothmann. 

lutta's  frame  was  too  feebk  to  resist  the  shocks  of  the 
last  two  days.  When  Sigismond  left  her,  the  fever  that 
bnnad  in  her  veuM  moonted  to  her  hnm,  and  an  eagerness 
to  satly  forth — ^to  go  for — ^very,  very  for,  seked  npoa  her. 
Beasoa  combated  thk  physical  inqnlse  for  a  time ;  but  her 
thirst  was  intolerable,  and  there  \f$»  no  water  in  the  roiwi; 


lier  temples  throbbed  to  bursting;  ihc  tii  Btrong  sad  eon* 
rageoos-— aUe  to  foee  oujitaBg  and  everythiag ;  sad,  grw- 
ing  more  excited  with  every  instant,  she  yielded  st  kit  ts 
her  overwhelming  desire  to  fed  herself  once  more  is  ibe 
open  air. 

Sallying  from  the  honse  withoat  any  fixed  porpose,  ak 
wandered  anooasciously  from  street  to  street,  aesne  veco^- 
nising  them,  though  fonulkr  with  every  torn  from  \m  or* 
liest  days.  She  paused  before  a  cfaurdi,  aad  ooaU  not  r^ 
member  its  name.  She  tried  several  gates,  k  thslM^«f 
escaj^g  into  the  conntry^  but  was  repolsed  at  each.  She 
lingered  at  every  fountain  to  take  deep  drugbts  of  ceid 
water,  and  kve  her  burning  brow.  She  stopped  hdan  kr 
husband's  house  without  knowing  it,  theagb  the  enUms 
of  his  ofiice  were  carved  over  the  door — a  defies  he  kd 
hunself  hit  i^n ;  and  her  eye  glanced  cnrioasly  k  thrcagh 
an  open  casement.  Bound  a  table,  laden  with  the  i&oct 
sumptuous  fore  and  the  richest  wines,  sat  John  of  Lejdn, 
Gertrude,  and  many  others  she  had  nevcf  seen  bebn.  They 
were  knghing  and  talking  as  gaily  as  if  desth  were  sot 
mowing  down  the  peofk  with  shot  and  fomine— ss  if  tk 
Bishop  and  hunger,  their  two  mt^y  foes,  were  sot  l]nag 
in  wait  even  for  themselves.  But  what  knew  tbsj  of, « 
cared  they  for  the  vengefol  Kcmesis  who  ewr,  loaaer  «r 
kter,  overtakes  the  guiUy?  What  knew  they  c^  the  kMi 
of  history? 

lutta  continued  to  gaze  with  cbild4i]Be  lengiBg  «pm  tk 
luscious  fruit  until  suddenly  a  voice  akrmed  her.  Tk 
speaker  was  sitting  with  hk  baek  towarda  the  wiadev;  kt, 
turning  roond  as  he  spoke,  their  ^es  met— it  wss  her  ks* 
band.  An  nncontrolkbk  iwror  seined  npon  her.  8he  las 
like  one  demented,  straight  on,  she  knew  not  how  frr,  nor 
whither,  until,  exhausted  at  length  by  eentinaoas  enrtka, 
without  having  tasted  food  for  that  day,  she  M  dofwn  aps 
the  steps  of  one  of  the  publk  foontaina  k  attemftiBg:  t« 
skke  her  thirst  once  more. 

It  stood  in  a  small  square^  but  little  freqoeaied  k  Msi- 
ster's  brightest  days — utterly  kmely  and  deserted  new.  Tka 
few  buildings  that  encksed  it,  pnaentad,  m  their  ksi; 
architecture  and  superabundance  of  saints  and  erveifiiHi  e 
purely  monastic  aspect ;  the  walk  that  here  and  then  tiftr 
rated  the  main  buUdii^  front  the  pobtic  plaee  greatlv  sdi^ 
ing  to  this  general  air.  But  Intta  waa  no  logger  safficiei^ 
nustressof  her  own  senses  to  note  somvndingoljectSb  ^ 
had  thus  kin  unobserved  for  the  betlev  part  of  sa  ksr, 
when  a  small  door  was  cantiensly  opened,  and  a  Ibaslr,  is 
a  garb  by  very  &rw  shades  more  doktial  than  that  ton  ^ 
lutta,  came  forth  and  approaohed  her. 

She  doubtless  had  sapposed  her  to  he  a  vidua  of  tk 
famine,  for  she  brought  with  her  a  pieee  of  fanad  vd  a 
small  phkl  contaimng  some  cordial ;  but  the  mosMat  die 
had  examined  the  wandering  eye  and  the  fowrfisii^ 
cheek,  and  felt  the  throbbing  poise  of  the  aaftrer,  ik  R^ 
turned,  withoat  attempting  to  make  Intta  swaDew  saftln^- 
Some  tbne  ekpsed,  during  whkh  not  a  human:  heiag  fo^ 
the  pkoe.  At  length  the  saom  door  was  eanfeisadrr^ 
opened,  and  a  group  of  persoBS  issned  theDOa^  taaiiiiinfrf 
several  elderly  women,  u  pncwdy  the  aaaee  attire  s3tt» 
first,  and  two  men  whose  oostnme  denoted  menial  oonpidrt 
—a  great  breach  of  the  kw  then  in  foreairSinBsidin  o^ 
Leyden  would  have  all  mastaa^  and  none  aCTvaatSi 

The  men  raised  lutta  from  Urn  haid  ataa^  and  ctfvw^ 
her  i^a^Mdly  throngh  the  small  door  and  anoss  the  ;sri  m* 
terrening  between  the  outer  watt  and  a  kige  dak  kSfiB^** 
which  they  entered  vith  th«r  t 
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hfikmimtk$0  Hftviag  depoahed  W  oa  a  conch*  in  a  room 
oa  Um  gnxmd  flonr,  U^y  defwrtedy  wlien  the  women  exa- 
mined their  patient  more  leinirdy. 

<«She  iftin  a  high  fiirer,  I  &ar— 4i  looks  like  a  faraan- 
fefer,"  said  the  eldest  and  stoutest  of  the  nans;  <*we  had 
U/^  call  in  the  btf  her,  and  have  her  bled." 

<*If  yoB  think  so^  sister  Beata,"  replied  one  who  leemed 
to  eltim  authority  over  the  rest,  *<  then  let  it  be  done  withoot 
lottoftine;  hot  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late — she  looks  very 
Wd  indeed." 

«I  ihaU  watek  over  her  myself;"  said  the  stout  Beat% 
*<siid  yon,  sister  Benata^  tell  the  gardener  to  mn  lor  the 
bsrber  in  all  haste." 

Iitta  had  providentially  iaUen  into  kind  aad  able  hands 
•--4he  coraraanity  of  the  Unsline  Nans.  Like  all  the  other 
convents  ta  Monster^  it  had  been  plondered  and  dennded  of 
ererythmg  of  any  possible  use  or  valnot  bat  was  soon  aban- 
doned by  the  msranderfl^  being  too  seclnded  to  be  either 
agreeable  or  eoavenicnt  as  a  place  of  residence.  The  sisters, 
what  with  those  who  were  gUd  ef  any  protest  to  rstom  to 
ike  workl»  and  what  with  thow  who  had  been  driven  from 
the  city  by  the  AnabaptistB  on  their  first  snoeessfol  rising, 
bed  been  coaqdetely dispersed;  oniil,  gradnally, takmg ad- 
vsntage  ^  the  periect  lolitade  of  the  place,  and  avoiding 
oUervatkm,  the  Mattered  remnants  of  the  flock  found  their 
way  baek  to  the  sheepfbld.  Thos  their  original  nombw, 
which  waa  very  great^  was  now  redneed  to  the  lew  timid 
women  who  earroonded  lutta's  bed.  There  were  large 
gardene  nttarhed  to  the  convent,  upon  whose  prodnce,  de- 
prived of  all  other  resouroes,  the  sisters  had  ehiefly  been 
eonpelled  to  five  during  the  iSumne. 

It  was,  then^  into  this  frightened  and  straitened  fragment 
of  the  Ursoline  nunnery  that  kind  Frovidenoe  had  goided 
Iatta*s  helplem  Ibotst^ia;  the  only  ^ot»  pcriiaps,  in  the 
whole  otty»  where,  under  the  pcessure  of  impending  events, 
care  and  attention,  indispensable  in  her  present  con^tion^ 
could  have  been  beitowed  i^on  her» 

Sigisnond  dU  not  reach  the  enstem  ramparts  without 
eacountering  many  of  his  young  coospanions ;  nor  were  their 
KhooMaya  jet  long  enough  behind  them  to  admit  of  their 
ever  passing  each  other  with  iBdifferanoe.  AIIct  several 
interraptiona  of  this  natnre,  which  in  his  present  state  of 
mind  were  very  irksome  to  him,  he  reached  the  city  wall, 
and  was  about  to  asetnd  the  stone  steps  leading  to  the  sum- 
mity  when  a  youth^a  few  years  his  senior,  came  nmning  np 
against  hina  with  sueh  force  as  nearly  to  knock  him  down. 
A  ftiendlj  reeognition  immediately  ensued^ 

**  Young  Master  Siginond  I"— «"  You,  trusty  Conrad  f " 
were  the  words  hastily  intnehaaged. 
**  Where  are  yon  numing  so  &st,  Conrad  ?" 
''  Whjy  I  mount  dnty  on  the  w^  again.    I  had  hoped 
to  escape  it ;  but  our  eaptain^  tiwugh  he  was  carried  away 
fior  dead  yeaterday,  has  turned  up  alive  as  ever  to-day,  and 
won't  lei  mj  one  of  us  oC 
"Whoiahef 

**  BoUmann  i  he  who  was  formerly  a  Pmtestant  divine ; 
then  chopped  about,  and  became  a  sealous,  lantmg  Anabap- 
tist) and  Mvwt  metbuiks^  looks  heartily  ashamed  of  himself 
fiir  it." 
<«AhadnaD,fashovt.» 
'<  May  bo;  but  a  vny  devU  on  the  walls." 
«'  And  the  trade,  Gouadf  > 

«« Gone  to » when  I  wiah  the  Prophet  and  all  his 

frienda.     Who  wants  horseflesh  now,  unlets  it  be  to  carve 
■pfordiHDcrt    WhoistobajandfleUhmefl^-ihatisyor 


horses!  My  whole  stock  is  melted  away,  I  aoaree  know 
how.  I  have  not  one  left  to  carry  me  into  the  Lord  Bishop's 
camp." 

<*How!  Conrad.  Have  you  ever  felt  tempted  to  go 
there r 

''  Why,  candidly ;  but  that  is  an  odd  qnestioOyMaster 

Sigismond — ^why  did  you  ask  me  f 

*'  Not  to  do  you  any  harm,  rest  assoied.  But  you  were 
ever  a  lad  of  mettle,  ««d  I  thoaght-*-that  is,  the  idea  mighl 
have  suggested  itself  to  yon." 

<*  For  what  purpose?"  sidd  Conrad ;  **  enough  have  pe- 
rished in  the  attempt  alread)^  The  Bishop  receives  no 
parUmentairei  in  his  camp;  he  has  them  shot  or  hanged, 
without  BO  moch  as  permittbg  them  to  speak  a  single  word. 
And  John  of  Leyden  gives  no  quarter  to  aaj  man  who  so 
much  as  calls  out  the  time  of  day  to  the  enemyfrom  the  walls.** 

"  And  does  this  tyranny  awe  you,  Conrad?  I  thought 
you  had  more  spirii." 

'*  Does  it  inspirit  yon.  Master  Sigismond  9" 

'<  Why,  I  thhik  we  have  snbmitted  to  it  long  enough." 

**  Many  think  so  too,"  said  Conrad,  passing  his  Angers 
throi^^h  his  shock  hair.  **  I  have  more  than  once  thought 
<^  sticking  my  kniie  into  John  of  Leyden;  but  somehow  or 
other" 

"  Your  courage  failed  you  at  the  stlcking-point.  Well, 
I  have  a  better  notion  in  my  head— one  for  getting  rid  of 
all  our  oppresMTs  at  once,  and  of  saving  Monster.  1  mast 
go  and  seek  out  the  Bishop." 

«  You,  Master  Sigismond  I" 

**  Yes,  I.     Only  three  things  trouble  my  mind  sorely." 

**  My  Lord  the  Bishop's  gallows,  Kn^^perdolling's  sword, 
and  the  guns  from  the  walk^  perhaps,  Master  Sigismond?" 

''  These  are  no  obstacles,  my  boy;  for  none  of  these  con- 
siderations would  deter  me.  What  is  a  single  lifo  in  tunes 
like  these?  No,  it  is  not  that ;  but  how  to  get  out — how  to 
get  speech  of  the  Bishop :  and — ^when  once  I  am  out,  how  to 
establish  communication  with  those  within.  Now  tell  me^ 
Conrad,  can  you  suggest  nothing  ?" 

"  Wait  awhile,"  said  the  youth;  and,  after  a  moment's 
pause,  he  resumed — <*  A  thoo^t  strikes  me;  it  were,  per- 
haps,  feasible.  But  yet,  why  will  you  throw  away  your  lifo  ?" 

*'  Pshaw !  Conrad. — I  teU  you  I'll  ever  hold  you  my  best 
friend  if  you  will  farther  me  in  this  matter.  I  think  it 
worth  throwing  away  a  lifo  or  two»  and  more  useful  ones 
than  mine,  to  save  our  native  city." 

*'  Well,  1*11  tell  yon  my  notion ;  but  it  is  a  mere  fonoy  of 
mine.  You'll  maybe  not  think  the  suggestion  worth  any- 
thing ;  however,  here  it  is: — I  have  an  old  monk's  frook 
at  home,  oorae  into  oar  hands  I  hardly  know  how.  If  you 
put  it  on,  and  draw  the  hood  over  your  foce,  you'll  be  safo 
enough  from  the  Bishop's  men,  A  woman's  petticoat  were 
no  shield  from  their  muskets;  bat  a  monk's  oowl  the  monkp 
ridden  idiots  arc  sure  to  spare." 

"  True,"  replied  Sigismond ;  '*  but  how  will  it  shidd  me 
from  the  muskets  of  our  friends?" 

<<  You  must  even  run  the  risk.  Master  Sigismond,  for  how 
to  baffle  Rothmonn's  vigilance  I  know  not.  lie  has  a  lynx's 
eye,  and  the  watchfiilness  of  a  cat.  And  yet  this  is  the 
only  practicable  point ;  there  would  be  nopossibiltty  of  your 
clearing  the  bastions  at  any  other.  You  nmst,  when  it  is 
dark,  by  dint  of  a  rope,  be  let  down  from  yon  erane,  if  it 
can  be  done  without  attrootmg  observation,  and  trust  to 
your  clerical  habit  for  reaching  the  Bishop." 

*'  Good,"  «d  SigisBMmd;  *'  but  how  deliver  up  the  city 
to  him?«-how  can  I  deal  with  the  people  within?" 
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•*  Ay,  i1iere*s  the  diffiGtilty,"  toid  Conrad,  relapsing  into 
Bilence  for  a  minnto  or  so ;  then,  JoyftiUj  dapping  his  hands, 
he  exckimed — "  I  ha^-e  it — I  have  ft!  1*11  be  yonr  secret 
ligent  within  the  town ;  and  if  I  cannot  open  the  gates,  1*11 
try  to  help  as  many  men  over  the  walls  as  will  be  sufficient 
to  nMtoter  onr  post." 

«*  But  this  is  a  fearfcl  risk  for  yon,  my  brave  Conrad.*' 

*  My  life  is  not  tf  whit  better  or  more  nsefttl  than  yonrs, 
I  dare  say,"  answered  the  youth ;  '•  but  we  must  have  some 
pass-word,  to  hail  each  other  in  the  dark,  if  need  be." 

*•  Then  let  them  be  *  sorrow  and  shame ;'  for  sure  am  I 
that  the  new  sect  has  brought  enough  of  both  upon  us.  Ah ! 
Gonrad,  it  fires  my  blood  to  think  of  it." 

The  young  men  now  ascended  the  wall,  and  moved  for- 
ward, that  Conrad  might  report  himself  to  Rothmann,  Si- 
gismond  retiring  the  whilst  a  few  paces ;  but  he  could  not 
withdraw  his  eyes  from  the  livid  countenance  of  the  Captain, 
88  the  ex^preacher  was  now  called.  His  hurt  was  not  con- 
sidered of  much  moment ;  still,  on  account  of  the  loss  of 
blood,  and  the  weakness  consequent  upon  it,  repose  had  been 
Btrictly  enjoined  him.  That  morning,  however,  John  of  Ley- 
deir,'mistrosting  the  starving  population  more  and  more,  had 
gathered  afl  his  partisans  around  him  in  a  secret  conclave, 
and  deeided  on  placing  twelve  of  the  most  devoted  and  brave 
among  them  on  the  walls,  to  prevent  treachery.  Bothmann 
no  Sooner  heard  of  this  measure,  and  what  was  expected  of 
him,  than,  in  spite  of  his  aunt's  entreaties,  and  old  Martha's 
warning — ^for  the  kind  soul  had  watched  the  night  through 
by  hi«  bed-side — ^lie  hurried  forth  to  the  bastions,  where, 
titcttgh  his  step  was  feeble,  his  eye  was  watchiul,  and  his 
will  unbending  as  ever.  Sigismond  felt  that  in  his  vicinity 
there  was  nothing  to  be  done ;  but  he  observed,  with  reno- 
vated hope,  that  the  men,  far  from  sharing  his  determina- 
tkm,  looked  dark  and  down>hearted.  Like  their  captain, 
tiMfir  steps  were  feeble,  their  pallor  was  livid,  their  eyes  were 
lost  within  an  unnatural  depth  of  orbit ;  but  the  dark  fire 
that  gleamed  in  his  was  extinct  in  most  of  theirs — ^they 
looked  fixed  and  glassy.  For  though  John  of  Leyden  had 
caiflsed  feod  to  be  delivered  daily  to  the  defenders  on  the 
waib,  to  make  the  citizens  flock  thither,  this  measure  had 
iii  piart  eome  too  late ;  and  the  portions  that  could  be  af- 
forded from  the  common  stock  were  not  large  enough  to 
ward  off  the  insidious  ravages  of  the  terrible  enemy  they 
had  to  grapple  with.  From  the  languor  of  their  air,  and 
their  reluctant,  sulky  compliance  with  their  captain's  orders, 
Sigismond  fermed  pretty  accurate  conclusions  respecting 
their  zeal,  and  became  with  every  moment  more  hopefhl. 
Suddenly  Botfamann  came  up  to  him,  and  inquired  who  he 
was,  and  what  he  wanted  f  Sigismond  named  himself,  and 
pleaded  a  desire  to  enlist  among  his  followers.  Rothmann 
fixed  on  him  a  piercing  glance,  and  slowly  and  thoughtfiiUy 
repeated  the  name  and  request  of  the  youth. 

"  Is  there  anything  so  very  strange  in  either?"  Sigis- 
OMmd  impatiently  inquired. 

Bothmann  paused  an  instant.  **  Are  not  your  sisters 
the--— Tmeati, are  they  not  at  the  ex-Counsellor  Knipper- 
Mlhi^^S  house?" 

■•  The  Ittgeftnous  boy,  with  a  crunsoning  check  and  a  flaah- 
Ifig  eye,  admitted  the  feet. 

"Vei^  well,"  said  Rothmann,  coldly,  "you  will  please  to 
descend 'these  steps.  1  will  not  enrol  you  in  my  band  of 
titib  ttfen.** 

*  And  wherefore  reject  me  t*'  said  Sigismond,  haughtily. 
**Becttnsd  I  doubt  your  sincerity;  and  if  I  thought  I 

mtU'repbte  any  confidence  in  it— —In  abort,  young  maui 


onr  numbers  are  complete.  I  have  none  but  pii&ed  am, 
and  we  suffer  no  intruders  here.  The  KingHf  ordenoa  this 
head  are  peremptory.    Go  !** 

Sigismond  showing  no  signs  «f  obeying,  Bothmaxm  grasped 
him  by  the  arm,  aud  attempted  to  force  hfanfram  the  vsDs ; 
but  to  his  efforts  the  youth  opposed  an  inert,  thoogfa,  in  the 
Captain's  present  state  of  weakness,  efieetnal  nsistasce. 
Bothmann  called  to  the  nearest  men  to  assist  him;  but 
thougli  they  rose  from  their  rediiriilig  postures,  at  a  ngn 
from  Conrad  none  of  them  came  forward.  Natursllj  of 
a  hasty  temper,  Bothmann  coniiliued  his  ezertinn*— the 
bandage  on  his  wound  was  distotbed  by  the  tiotenee  of  bii( 
movements — ^the  blood  flowed  anew,  and  he  fcH  semebsB  to 
the  earth.  He  was  borne  off  by  his  men,  who,  romed  br 
his  energy,  and  the  s«d  oonditiott  in  whteh  they  saw  him, 
now  peremptorily  ordered  Sigtsmond  to  leave  the  vsH,  toA 
Conrad  advised  prompt  compliance. 

**  Tatty  for  me  in  the  street  bdow,'*  he  mA ;  •'hder,  is 
will  get  it  all  right  again,  but  for  the  moment  there** 
nothing  for  it  but  to  obey." 

Bothmann  was  carried  back  to  his  aimt,  add  to  the  carp 
of  Martha,  who,  upon  losing  all  trace  of  lutta,  had  bren 
happy  to  prove  herself  of  use  to  a  femfly  in  wWdi  she  per- 
ceived the  name  of  that  beloved  mistress  was  held  m  hoooar. 
Here  she  was  still  looked  upon  as  the  wife  of  a  respecUUe 
rich  citizen  and  magistrate — ^not>  as  Martha  had  fometimes 
of  late  heard  her  disrespectfully  mentioned,  as  the  heads- 
man's spouse. 

Conrad,  in  the  meanwhile,  did  not  let  his  new  aBj  valt 
too  long  for  him.  ■*  The  men  above,"  he  said,  ••are  decided 
on  making  a  day  of  it;  they  won't  annoance  their  captain'* 
absence  in  the  proper  quarter,  as  they  ought  to  do.  Some 
are  going  home,  others  stretch  themsdves  on  the  gnmsd  to 
get  what  rest  they  may,  and  othenare  discussing  the  state 
of  the  town,  and  the  probable  results  of  tiie  siege.  Yoq  hid 
better  go  and  warm  them  up  a  little.  We  shaH  have  it  ail 
onr  own  way  till  evening,  I  suspect." 

Sigismond  did  not  lose  the  hint.  He  spent  the  better 
portion  of  the  long  summer  day  fomenting  disooutent  snong 
the  men,  concealing  himself  whenever  any  of  the  sncerp 
Anabaptists  passed  by,  Conrad  taking  care  to  mm  ium  is 
time  of  the  real  character  of  sill  who  came  and  went. 

Sigismond's  patience  was  severely  tried  fbsi  day.  He 
thought  the  sun  would  never  sink  below  the  homoo,  asd 
when  it  was  down,  twilight  seemed  nnaccoiuitably  toBnga* 
in  the  heavens.  He  watched  the  gorgeoos  tints  of  the  skr 
with  a  longing  to  see  them  transformed  into  the  dsDest 
and  most  leaden  hue,  that  made  theix'  briglitnesi  odioas  to 
him.  At  last,  objects  began  to  grow  obscure,  and  torehts, 
here  and  there  moring  about  the  plain,  showed  tihat  inih« 
Bishop's  camp  preparations  were  making  for  I3ie  mght.  h 
Monster,  too,  window  after  window  threw  forth  its  %ht 
like  so  many  Stars  of  promise  to  the  eager  digknoiid.  1^ 
men  on  the  ramparts,  wesA:  from  want  of  smteuiiice,  bo 
longer  supported  and  strengthened  by  the  emnple  sodeft- 
conragement  of  Bothmann,  confident,  ioo»  hi  ^  tisa- 
quillity  that  reigned  in  the  enemy's  can^  luid'^^Krka 
the  wall  entrusted  to  their  vigilance,  or,  ludaeed  to  rcaab 
by  a  sense  of  duty,  stretched  themsehnea  kuttrely  ^tsk 
the  guns,  and  were  soon  wrapped  in  profomid  Antbtr* 
Conrad  had  the  disguise  in  readiness  ;  atrtd  S^jjIsMiad  «*^ 
soon  equipped  for  his  hazardous  nndotakhii^. 

**  Until  now»  evetythfng  has  sttoceidid  «o  vA*****^^ 
"  that  I  cannot  hdp  tiiinking  tny  csntitfj^dtt  ts  VkmO,  t^ 
that  a  divine  protection  ia  extended  to  H«    XyktrisA 
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toB^Mif  I  wece  aboQi  to  climb  a  tree.  Bat,  Conrad* 
yoa  mQat  jio^  &U  me  in  the  eod ;  or  tlie  BibUop  will  be  sore 
to  take  my  life  for  my  having  dared  to  trifle  with  him." 
''  Depend  pp  me,'*  eaid  Conrad  waimly. 
Sigismond  now  conuaenced  the  perilous  task  of  swarm- 
ing the  crano  which  pn^octed  Ux  over  the  moat,  having 
been  placed  there  eome  time  eincc  by  Bothmatm'g  orders, 
ibr  the  pnrpoee  of  taking  in  any  chance  sapply  of  provisiona 
that  the  peasantry  might  be  hardy  enough  to  bring  under 
the  walU  in  the  night  timet  witbont  being  necessitated  to 
open  the  gateg.  The  feat  demanded  steady  nerves  and 
a  strong  head,  and  tbo  utmost  precaution  to  avoid  waking 
tbeshnnberiBg  men ;  hoi,  light  and  actirc,  fresh  from  all 
sorts  of  boyiah  exexciaei^  Sigismond  reached  the  dizzy  ex- 
tremity without  creating  an  alarm,  and,8eizingthe  rope  with 
feet  and  bands,  slowly  lat  himself  down.  But  not  all  his 
exertions  of  swinging  to  and  fro  could  enable  him  to  reach 
the  opposite  bank ;  be  was  fiun  to  descend  into  the  moat, 
still  holding  the  rope,  and  by  meana  of  the  latter  to  gain 
the  Und.  Once  more  on  terra  firma^  he  shook  the  water 
from  his  monk's  frock,  and  took  his  course  in  the  direction 
of  the  lights  that  by  tliis  time  gleamed  across  the  pUin ; 
but  he  had  not  gone  far  before  be  fell  in  with  an  outpost.  To 
his  great  xelie(  Conrad's  notkin  of  the  cowl's  uiflnence  over 
the  BiBhop.jnen  proved  to  be  correct ;  and  the  story  he  told, 
sufficiently  credible  in  itself,  was  not  listened  to  with  the  scorn 
which  all  other  messengers  had  heretofore  experienoed. 

"  And  so^  the  reverend  father  Abbot  of  St.  Chrystofoms 
sends  you  with  private  instructions  to  my  lord  the  Bishop 
—hum — hum — .  You  look  like  a  monkling  with  your 
smooth  chin — ^bnt^  forgive  me  if  it  be  unseemly,  goodfrater 
—a  soldier's  duty  knows  no  ceremony — ^pray  throw  back 
that  cowl,  and  let  us  see  the  tonsure.'' 

Ijickily  Conrad  had  not  forgotten  or  omitted  this  pre- 
liminary. Sigismond's  fair  locks  lay  littering  the  ram- 
parts, having  fallen  under  Conrad's  shears, 

"Hem — hem — ^it  looks  right  enough,"  resumed  the 
soldier ;  tbeu  he  muttered  in  his  teeth  "  it  is  a  shame, 
though,  to  let  such  a  mere  slip  of  a  fellow  take  the  vows 
when  he  had  better  play  at  foot-ball — he  looks  a  mettled 
hul,  toc^  and  would  have  turned  cut  a  proper  man — ^the 
girls  have  made  a  loss  of  it,  any  how." 

With  the  same  careful  examination  of  his  person,  and  the 
same  strictures  on  his  robe  and  years,  Sigismond  was  passed 
from  soMler  to  soldier,  until  he  was  at  bst  brought  into  the 
presence  of  the  capt^  of  the  guard.  Vain  were  the  efforts 
of  this  officer  to  extract  his  real  errand  from  the  youth,  or 
to  gather  any  hint  respecting  the  state  of  the  city!  Sigis- 
mond successfully  baffled  every  attack  direct  or  indirect. 

''  You  have  taken  to  the  monk's  habit  very  early,*'  b^gan 
the  captain  susfuoiously, 

Sigismond  bowed. 

«  You  are  a  Franciscan,  I  see,  by  year  dress." 

Another  silent  motion  of  assent. 

"  If  yon  please  to  tell  me  your  message,  I  will  report  it 
Ui  my  lord  the  Bishop.'* 

"  I  may  only  deliver  it  to  him  in  person." 

"  He  is  engaged  with  the  Princes  of  Hesse  and  Cleves^ 
and  cannot  be  disturbed*" 

*'  I  can  wait,"  replied  Sij^smond, 

*<  Can  yon,  though^  good  frater  f  That's  luoky  !  Has 
the  lord  Abbot  been  so  peremptory ;  or  is  it  your  own  pru- 
dence tbaft  prevents  your  speaking  out  ?" 

"  He  has  forbidden  it^  under  threat  of  pntiii^  me  on 
bread  and  water." 


**  Have  yon  anything  else  left  in  tha  oii^f  ^nder  f  * 

"  I  don't  know,''  was  the  laconic  reply, 

"  How !  you  don't  know  what  you  eat  f 

"  Oh  I  we  fare  well  enough  at  our  monastery  ;  but  I 
don't  know  how  others  do." 

<*  Ay — these  monks  take  care  of  themselves  as  Bsaal,'* 
muttered  the  officer  beneath  his  mustaohoes.  '*  Are  the 
men  hearty  in  the  city  I  Axe  they^  still  devoted  le  the 
tailor-king  \  Did  you  see  many  butchers  and  bakers  as  yoa 
passed  along  ?" 

Sigismond  answered  the  two  former  questions  with  hit 
phlegmatic  '<  I  don't  know  ;"  but  to  the  latter  he  replied, 

*<  I  did  not  observo—but  all  the  rooary  and  missal  shops 
were  dosed." 

A  disreq[>ectful  '<  hum"  issued  from  the  <^loer's  throat, 
but  was  instantly  converted  into — "  sadtimce  'sad  tunes  2 
Well,  I'll  report  you  to  my  lord  the  Bishop,  and  take  hia 
commands  about  you— but  before  I  go,  tell  me,  did  you  fee 
as  many  men  about  the  streets  of  Munster  as  of  yoie  f ' 

Sigismond  seemed  to  reflect  profoundly — then  said  with 
an  afiectation  of  sunplicity,  "  I  did  not  count  thenu" 

The  offioer  suspected  sanciness  Uy  beneath  this  answer : 
but  the  person  of  the  envoy  of  the  Abbot  Chiyatofonis 
was  sacred ;  so,  bitinig  his  mustachio,  he  left  the  zooin« 

Xo,  no— thought  Sigismond ;  Dame  KnipperdoUing  was 
right — the  first  thing  is  to  make  fiur  oonditions  |»r  the 
city.  It  were  the  vilest  treachery  to  deliver  it  up  te  fire 
and  sword.     • 

''  Yon  will  have  some  time  to  wait,"  said  an  under  ofiieer, 
entering  at  that  moment ;  "  but  here  is  food  for  yon  which 
the  captain  has  ordered  to  be  brought  in." 

A  fat  capon,  with  a  bottle  of  rare  wine  and  a  loaf  of 
bread,  were  placed  on  the  table.  They  had  been  deBtiaed 
to  the  captain's  own  reoomforting,  <*  but,"  added  the  under 
officer, "  we  know  here  how  to  pay  becoming  respect  to  yoir- 
habit." 

Sigismond  inunediatcly  guessed  the  trap  prepared  for  himrC 
and,  heroically  turning  from  the  tempting  repast,  tbongh 
he  had  not  tasted  food  that  day — "  I  am  not  hungry,"  be 
said ;  <'  besides,"  he  added  adroitly,  as  his  kind  purvejw 
insisted, "  I  am  under  penance — I  may  not  touch  Ibod  alVec 
sunset." 

«  Queer !"  said  the  man,  suspiciously* 

**  No !  not  at  all — it  is  in  order  to  deprive  me  of  the  best 
meal  of  the  day." 

"  Oh  ho!  you  sup  so  plentifully  in  the  convents  of  Mun« 
sier,  do  you  ?  That  will  rejoice  tlie  heart  of  the  lord  Bishop» 
who  is  always  lamenting  over  the  sufferings  he  is  obliged  to 
inflict  on  the  &ithful  as  well  as  on  the  rebellious." 

It  was  bng  before  Sigismond  was  summoned  before  the 
Bishop.  During  that  time  be  was  left  tUc-a-ttU  with  the 
good  things  intended  for  him,  but  he  had  the  fortitude  net 
to  touch  them. 

'<  In  the  midst  of  the  camp  rose  a  light,  el^ant  woodeft 
structure,  shaped  like  a  Moorish  tower,  from  the  topof  whick 
floated  the  Bishop's  banner.  It  contained  but  two  apwrt*' 
ments,  one  above  the  other ;  that  below  being  i^ipropciated 
to  guards  and  attendants,  whilst  the  Bishop  himself  occupied 
the  upper  room,  to  which  the  youth  was  presently  Jed.  Here  • 
three  gentlemen  were  sitting  round  a  table  coyerad.wHh 
maps  and  papers.  The  costume  of  two  showed  thona.to.bfi 
clerical ;  the  third,  a  noble,  commanding,  steel-clad  i|guiie»^ 
with  a  frank,  open  brow  and  pleasing  smilep  was  «f:identiy 
a  s<^er.  Beside  him,  on  the  table,  ky  his  iron  gaua^ets 
and  helmet^  the  red  and  white  jdumes  in  which  made  S|gi»ft 
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Diond  snspeei  tliat  he  wasno  other  than  tiie  Prince  of  Hesse, 
whom  the  officer  had  mentiened.  It  was  diflicnlt  to  guess 
which  of  the  two  chnrch  digfnitaries  might  he  the  Bishop  of 
MiiMter.  SigismoDd  had  always  heard  him  spoken  of  as  a 
cmel,  hard-hearted,  and  no  less  hard-featnred  man;  hut 
hoth  Um  elerieals  locdced  malignant  and  false.  One  glance 
at  the  hf!e  of  either  confirmed  him  in  his  resolve  of  making 
reef  sure  conditiona  hefore  delivering  up  the  town  into  their 
handf.  He  congratakted  himself  on  the  presence  of  the 
Prince  of  Hesse — a  Ujman  and  a  Protestant  prince  being 
an  important  witness  to  the  promises  that  mi^t  Ije  made 
Imn;  lor,  iaexperieiiced  as  he  was,  he  could  pretty  welt 
divine  how  far  the  Bishop  would  consider  sacli  promises 
binding  towards  a  poor  unfriended  yonth  like  himself. 

The  ehunhnMii  fixed  their  keen  eyes  on  the  boy  as  if  they 
we«U  peaetraie  into  his  rery  soul,  to  tear  thence  its  possible 
aeereta ;  and  the  Landgrave  eyed  his  dress  contemptuously, 
aM  in  respeotfcl  silence  Sigismond  waited  to  be  interrogated. 

^  So  the  worthy  Abbot  Ghrystofoms  has  deputed  yon  to 
me,  youg  man  f "  said,  in  a  harsh  guttural  voice,  one  of  the 
chQrohaMn. 

StgiflDoad  threw  bade  his  cowl,  exposing  his  almost  femi- 
nine featnres  to  view,  and  gazed  intently  on  the  fbrbidding 
oountenvice  of  his  Kege  lord. 

*'BuerfnMerf"  esdaimed  the  other  prelate,  emphati- 
cally, to  the  Bishop,  who  replied  in  the  same  tongue,  but 
lowermg  his  voice  to  a  whisper :  **  There  must  be  some  mis- 
take— he  is  too  yoong  to  be  entrusted  with  any  mission  of 
oonseqnenoe — be  can  be  but  a  mere  novice — I  must  hare 
a  better  go-between,  or  some  understanding  with  my  old 
friend  Chrystoforus.** 

''Methinks,  reverend  sirs,"  s^d  the  Landgrave,  laughing, 
**this  is  some  hoax  of  the  old  Abbot — ^why,  this  seems  a 
nuuden  in  disguise.* 

The  rising  wrath  of  the  Bishops  of  Hnnster  and  Treves, 
at  the  bare  supposition  of  such  a  trick  being  passed  upon 
them,  was  prevented  fixmi  exploding  by  Sigismond,  who, 
tonmig  his  bold  eyes  Ihll  on  the  Prince,  siud — **  I  am  no 
girl,  sir,  but  a  boy,  ready  to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  native 
city!" 

**  Oh!  yoor  pardon,  fiur  sir,*'  said  the  Landgrave,  good- 
humouredly ;  <<now  that  I  hear  the  cook  crow,  1  plainly  see 
my  mistake ;  but  sorely  you  are  not  a  moidc  1 " 

Sigimond  smiled ;  and,  encouraged  by  the  bluff  hearti- 
ness of  the  Prinoe,  without  admitting  too  mnch,  related  to 
him  his  night's  adventures,  explaining  that  a  report  being 
oBftqit  in  Monger  that  no  mediator  was  ever  suffered  to 
approach  the  Bishop,  which  convinoed  the  citizens  they  had 
nothing  to  hope  from  his  elemenoy,  and  confhrmed  them  in 
ilielir  resolution  of  periling  to  a  man  on  the  walls  rather 
than  throw  open  their  gates,  he  had  bethought  him  of  his 
present  disgvise  as  likdy  to  ensure  his  admittance  into  the 
Bishop's  presence.  He  concluded  his  recital  by  entreating 
the  Landgrave's  intereession  with  his  li^  lord  to  indu(« 
hlfli  to  pardon  the  etratagem. 

All  tlvee  Kstened  in  profound  silence;  but,  though  his 
very  ears  tfaq^ted  with  embarrassment,  and  felt  like  two  live 
colds  againat  his  head,  still  Sigismond  flinched  not  from 
lua  aelf-iiBpoaed  task,  but  brought  his  nanalion  to  a  close 
wiUMMrt  onoe  eemmitting  himself.  When  he  had  finished, 
the  Bishops  and  Landgrave  exclaimed,  in  one  breath,  ^  A 
bsM  boy!^  bat  the  infleeiion  was  one  of  disapprobation  in 
the  IbnMr,  brt  of  waim  syn^thy  In  the  latter. 

The  Prince  of  Hesse  then,  toming  to  the  Bishop  of  Hun- 
ster,  •bserved,  in  Latiii — ^I  alwi^s  fM  yon,  lemeud  air, 


that  yon  were  fonowing  a  wrong  ecttfsewiUi  regard  tojonr 
city.  Yon  would  long  rfnce  have  been  ijniedy  settled  in 
your  own  palace  had  you  but  hearkened  to  my  counsel.  Let 
the  most  exemplary  poniahment  fUl  on  the  leaders ;  hit 
spare  your  people,  lest  they  spare  not  yoa.'* 

*<  I  do  not  understand  your  highness,"  responded  tbe 
Bishop,  haughtily. 

"  I  will,  then,  make  myself  more  clear,"  said  the  Prince; 
"  neither  I  nor  the  Prince  of  Cleves,  nor  yonr  revcmid 
brother,"  motioning  with  his  hand  to  the  Biritop  of  Treves 
who  bowed  his  assent,  **  are  able  to  afford  yon  the  ose  of  ov 
troops  any  longer.  In  a  few  days,  at  htest,  we  vithdnv 
our  forces.  The  other  princes  liave  rSfhaed  too  snj  ikU- 
ance.  Yon  will  be  obliged  to  abandon  the  bkxkade,  sod  Ae 
revolted  city  will  triumph  over  yon." 

<*  If  you  leave  me,"  said  the  Bishop  with  rage,  <*  TUfigte 
out  my  cause  alone!" 

"  Very  good ;  but  deign  to  remember,  reverend  bratlKr, 
what  I  whispered  to  you  yesterday,**  interposed  tlie  Bbhop 
of  Treves.  **  If  you  do  not  speedily  compromise  natters, 
you  may  chance  to  lose  the  bishopric  altogether.  It  hut 
either  annex  itself  to  some  other  power,  or  appeal  to  tin 
empire  fm*  another  bishop.  I  am  irtSL  assored  of  vbt  I 
tell  yon.  Intrigues  are  afloat  in  cert«n  qoaiters.  Pro- 
vided there  be  a  Bishop  of  Munster,  what  cares  POpe  or 
Emperor  who  tliat  bishop  may  be.  There  are  more  formid- 
able opponents  in  your  path  than  yon  chnris  of  Mmister. 
Yoor  wisest  policy  is  to  regain  possesnon  of  year  ntr  <« 
what  terms  yon  can,  as  speedily  as  may  be,  and  endeiroar 
to  retain  it  by  wise  oonoesnons,  lest  yon  lose  all  hoU anil 
fiff  ever." 

«<  The  counsel  is  sage,"  sud  the  Landgrave;  "ladriie 
you  to  treat  in  earnest  with  this  youth," 

«  But  they  should  have  sent  roe  a  man,  at  least,"  b«1 
the  Bishop,  sharply.    «  What  can  I  do  with  this  stripling  f 

"  A  man  would  have  been  too  wise  to  thmst  hhoself  ista 
the  hornet's  nest,"  observed  the  Landgrave,  Vanghjng.  **  U 
requires  the  foolbardiness  of  unripe  years  to  riA  so  nnfci, 
after  the  numerous  examples  you  have  made." 

The  Bishop  suflb^  himself  to  be  hard  pressed  opon  tk 
subject,  and  then  8^mond  had  to  undergo  a  rro*- 
examination,  somewhat  after  the  mannerof  that  inffirtedei 
him  by  the  captain  of  the  guard. 

"  You  are  starving  m  tlieref*  said  the  Bishop,  poisfiBg 
with  his  finger  in  the  directum  of  the  town. 

Sigismond  was  silent.  A  very  apt  popQ  to  a  very  !«««* 
master — he  was  a  remaricably  good  Latinist,  and  had  opo- 
sequently  understood  e^-cry  word  of  the  eqnveraatioB,  vkirt 
had  been  carried  on  in  that  language,  in  order  that  be  ni^ 
not  become  aware  of  its  substance;  nor  was  he  stor'mtare- 
ing  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  to  his  own  advsntsgt. 

•*  Do  you  mean  me  to  infer  that  you  are  not  hard  jft*^- 
for  food  in  Munster  f"  repeated  the  Bldiop,  etendy. 

"  I  can  only  judge  by  what  I  see,"  said  fiBgisBoad,  jft»* 
itically. 

"  Well,  and  what  did  you  see!" 

**  Why,  so  late  as  yesterday,  Jcfcn  of  Ley&n  gire  «  ^ 
quet  to  ^re  thousand  of  the  people  on  tke  msaWifc^ 
and  bread,  and  wine,  and  meat  were  abvmdmit  oi^S^  '^ 
there  were  other  things  besides." 

^  That's  a  lie !"  said  the  Bidhop,  hsigmdj. 

**  No,"  said  the  Landgrave ;  - 1  don^t  befiete  Asfc^^* 
his  fece  speaks  of  honesty." 

«  But  yourself,  boy— how  fkre  y««!  lio  ffcftf"^-^^ 
troth — ^nothing  but  the  truth." 
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"  The  plain  tnith  is,  I  have  not  jet  laoked  anythisg  at 
my  &ther'8  hoitBe,  though  we  are  a  large  fiunUy." 

**  Have  you,  then,  BiUer  wherewith  to  boy  bread!' 
■"  **  We  were  rich  until  we  were  plundered,"  replied  Sigis- 
mond ;  "  but  I  believe,  nay  I  am  sure,  we  are  so  no  longer." 

"  Who  are  you,  then  ?"  continued  the  Bishop. 

"  The  8on  of  a  former  counsellor — Woifrath  by  name.*' 

**  Ay,  I  remember ;  one  of  those  pig-headed  townsmen, 
whose  obstinacy  and  lore  of  aelf-govornment  have  brought 
my  city  to  this  pass." 

"  'iij  SiXhet,  my  lord,  has  always  wished  your  good,  no 
less  than  that  of  the  republic." 

*<  Do  you  hear?"  said  the  Bishop,  bitterly.  «  The  old 
independence  speaks  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  young  brood." 

"  Contain  yourself,  re^-erend  brother,"  said  the  Bishop  of 
Treves  in  Latin, 

"  Don't  scare  him  off  the  course,"  quoth  the  Prince,  in 
the  same  tongue. 

**  Well,  then,  admitttng  that  you  don't  stirve  in  the  old 
town,  and  that  your  lather  is  loyid,  neither  of  which  is  pro- 
bable, what  then  f— how  much  longer  can  you  hold  out  with- 
out relief  ?" 

**  Belief  is  shortly  expected,"  replied  the  boy. 

**  In  what  shape  ?" 

*•  I  don't  know." 

**  Who  says  so?" 

^  ioha  of  Leyden  publishes  it  along  the  streets.  Some 
believe  that  this  rdief  will  consist  in  new  proselytes  and 
allies  coming  to  tlie  city's  aid;  others  talk  of  some  lucky 
accident  or  other  which  may  cause  the  sadden  raising  of  the 
fciege." 

««  What  accident  could  do  this?" 

"  They  say  the  interference  of  the  Empire ;  and  the  pre- 
senoe  of  your  allies  being  necessary  in  their  own  govern 
mcnts.  Every  one  wonders  that  they  should  have  stayed 
away  from  home  so  long." 

The  Bishop  bit  his  lip  with  impotent  ftaj  at  his  difficulties 
being  thus  seen  through;  whilst  in  reality  the  Munster  peo- 
ple had  not  the  most  remote  notion  of  ih&r  exbtence, 
Si^smond  havhig  mvented  this  fable  on  i^  spar  of  the 
moment*  its  ground  being,  of  coUrse,  the  revelations  he  had 
jo^t  heard. 

**  So  you  would  have  me  believe  that  the  city  is  neither 
difatressed  for  food  nor  dbpirited  by  the  length  of  the  siege  ? 

*«  I  will  not  undertake  to  say  all  that,  my  lord.  I  only 
replied  to  the  questions  put  to  me." 

*'  Ay ;  but  such  is  the  purport  of  your  answers.  Well, 
what  would  this  happy,  plenteous  people  with  me?" 

**  We  of  Munster  are  not  ha^y,  my  lord,"  said  the  boy, 
Hrnily.  ^  John  of  Leyden  and  his  associates  are  tyrants 
who  trampb  under  foot  all  our  rights  and  privileges.  We 
hate  them,  and  that  is  why  the  townsmen  would  be  happy 
to  resume  their  ancient  allegiance." 

"  Truly,"  said  the  Bishop,  "  they  were  wise  when  they 
threw  away  gold  tliat  they  might  pick  up  dirty  pebbles ; 
but  continue." 

'*  Wdl,  I  have  heard  many  say  the  Bishop  was  always 
wftrring  with  o^r  rights  and  privileges,  but  he  did  not  war 
with  God  and  man  alike;  provided  he  had  it  all  his  own 
way  he'd  Ic*  one  live." 

««  Such,  then,  is  the  love  my  people  bear  roe !"  broke  out 
the  Bishop,  passionately;  ''such  their  Iqyaky!  and  this 
wretched  boy  wlw  stands  there" 

**  My  dear  Bishop,**  again  ii^srpesed  the  Prinoe,  in  Latin, 
'*  pray  don't  spend  your  fury  on  the  unoffending  messenger. 


Yon  will  only  thereby  cut  off  the  town's  last  hope  in  you. 
Don't  frighten  the  youth  either,  for  you'll  want  liim  pre* 
sently." 

**  The  sum  and  substance  of  your  oonununtcation  b,  then, 
that  the  town  wants  to  throw  open  the  gates  to  me  their 
liege  lord,  and  deliver  the  guilty  unto  my  righteous  ven- 
geance," said  the  Bidiop ;  "  and  you  are  the  dove  with  the 
olive  branch  sent  by  the  citizens  to  inform  me  of  these  their 
dutiful  intentions — they  would  deliver  up  their  town  at  dii« 
cretion." 

The  Landgrave  made  a  rapid  and  signifieant  sign  le  the 
boy.  Sigismond  needed  not  the  hint,  but  was  re-assured  by 
the  obvious  sympathy  of  the  Prinoe. 

**  My  powers  are  not  so  unlimited,"  he  said.  **  I  know 
the  minority  of  the  citizens  are  discontented,  and  wish  to 
put  an  end  to  the  abuses  of  the  ruling  fiiction,  and  that  their 
most  ardent  wish  has  long  been  to  make  terms  with  their 
liege  lord,  did  they  but  know  how ;  but  they  are  as  much 
afraid  of  you,  my  lord,  as  of  John  of  Leyden ;  and  so  I  be- 
thought me,  if  a  messenger  dare  tell  you  of  all  this,  and  of  a 
way  to  gain  access  to  the  city,  once  your  troops  there  the 
people  would  show  their  true  colours  and  rally,  gladly,  round 
the  banner  of  their  lawful  sovereign." 

*'  And  so  the  plan  originated  solely  with  you,  my  brave 
hid,"  said  the  Prince ;  **  but  havie  yon  the  meaos  of  prooar* 
ing  admittance  for  our  troops  ?" 

<*  I  have  a  feiend  on  the  walls.** 

**  Which  side?"  demanded  the  Bishop. 

Sigismond  remauied  silent 

*'  Which  side  ?"  repeated  the  Bishop,  m  a  voioe  of  thundor. 

"Don't  trifle,  boy,*'  said  the  Elector  of  Treves;  "re- 
member we  have  the  means  to  make  you  ^)eak." 

**  You  may  kOl  me  if  yon  please,*'  said  Sigismond,  «to«tly. 
**  I  knew  that  when  I  came  here." 

«Not  a  hair  of  his  head  shall  be  toaehed!**  said  tiie 
Landgrave,  impetuously;  **l  take  the  youth  under  my 
especial  protection." 

J*  We  mean  him  no  harm,'*  obaerved  the  Bishop,  coldly. 
**  And  now,  boy,"  ho  continued,  ^  one  mere  queatwa.  By 
what  favour  to  yourself  personally,  or  to  your  fomily,  can  w 
recompense  your  zeal  in  our  behalf?" 

"  None,"  answered  the  youth,  proudly. 

'<  A  noble  heart !"  exclaimed  the  f^noe.  Sigimond 
blushed  ingenuously.  He  was  revolving  a  great  |4an,  and 
knew  not  how  to  carry  it  out ;  but  at  last,  emb(^ened  by 
all  that  had  passed  in  this  mterview,  he  saidi  suddenly 
turning  to  the  Prinoe, "  Yon  are  the  Landgrave  <^  Hesse^ 
are  you  not  ?" 

"What  of  that! "  said  the  Bbhop,  sharply.  **  Learn 
how  to  bdiave  yourself,  young  man,  in  the  presence  ef 
prinoes.     This  is  an  impertinent  and  irrelevaat  qnestion." 

"  I  forgive  the  fireedom,"  eaid  the  Landgrave,  good  na- 
taredly,  "  and  am  not  so  sure  of  its  want  of  purpose.  I  am 
the  Landgrave,  boy ;  what  of  that  ? ' ' 

**  Oh!  then,"  said  the  youth,  "  I  know  that  wfaatevw 
terms  you  make  for  the  city,  the  oitisens  will^adiy  aoeept ; 
and,"  he  added,  with  flushing  oheefc  anddowneast  eyes,  **  if 
you  will  be  so  good  as  to  intercede  with  ray  lord  the  Bishop^ 
and  induce  him  to  show  mercy  instead  of  might  and  rigfaiik 
then  I  will  ghKUy  engage  that  the  soldiers  enter  the  city 
within  this  hour.'' 

**  Art  sure,  youth?"  said  the  Landgrave,  severely;  **bo 
schoolboy  trick,  I  hope;  for  by  my  foith,  I*H  leaiw  you  to 
your  lord's  tender  mercies  if  that  be  the  ease." 

*•  No,  sir,  on  my  honour !" 
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^  Well,  111  inisi  yoo/'  said  the  Landgraye.  "  It  amounts 
to  this :  jou  wish  me  to  draw  up  articles  between  yoa  and 
the  Lord  Bishop.  Strange  contrast  between  the  high  and 
pnissant  contracting  parties/*  he  added,  langhing;  '<bat 
go,  ril  manage  the  matter  fur  yon." 

**  Stop !  *'  said  the  Bishop, ''  not  so  fast.'*  Then  changing 
from  the  German  to  the  Latin  tongae,  he  added,  '*  Is  it  not 
making  a  very  had  bargain  of  what  might  have  been  a  very 
good  one  t" 

'*  It  is  my  opinion,"  said  the  Elector  of  Treves,  "  that  the 
lortorey  if  necessary"—— 

"Never!"  exckimed  the  Landgrave,  "never  will  I  per- 
mit tins  generous  youth  to  be  rent  and  torn  under  my  ej'es! 
Had  you  a  father  *s  heart  in  your  breast  you  could  not  have 
spoken  thus!  What  is  your  name,  my  fine  fellow?"  he 
said  in  German,  turning  to  the  youth,  who  gazed  on  him 
with  grateful,  beaming  looks. 

"  Sigismond." 

"  Well,  Sigismond,  with  your  liege  lord's  permission,  and 
your  own  free  consent,  I  attach  you  to  my  person  this  in- 
fitont." 

The  youth  understood  the  powerful  shield  the  Prince  was 
thus  placing  before  him,  and  found  no  words  to  express  his 
feelings;  but  he  raised  the  Prince's  hand  to  his  lips  in  silent 
gratitude. 

The  Bishop  then  called  his  men  to  take  Sigismond  in 
charge  until  he  should  be  fiirther  wanted.  "  You  answer 
with  your  lives  for  his  person,  but  let  him  meet  with  no 
rude  treatment ;  he  is  under  our  special  protection,  and  that 
of  our  dear  brother  and  ally,  the  Landgrave  of  Ilesse ;  and, 
mind  me,  let  no  one  speak  with  him." 

The  discussions  above  must  have  been  very  stormy,  to 
judge  from  the  loudness  of  the  voices,  and  the  time  they 
lasted ;  but  as  they  were  carried  on  in  Latin,  the  people 
beneath  were  not  much  the  wiser,  and  Sigismond,  despite 
hb  own  enforood  silence,  caught  but  few  and  broken  sen- 
tences. One,  however,  he  distinctly  overheard :  it  seemed 
the  conclusive  one,  and  was  spoken  by  the  Prince  of  Hesse— 
"  Acoe|it  the  conditions,  and  the  Elector  and  I  will  remain 
until  you  have  not  only  taken  the  town,  but  completely  mas- 
tered the  rebels;  refhse,  and  we  withdraw  this  very  night." 

Shortly  after  Sigismond  was  again  summoned. 

"  Well,  Sigismond,"  said  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  "  my  lord 
the  Bishop  promises  general  amnesty.  The  councilmen 
and  senators  shall  resume  their  fimctions,  and  everything 
will  be  restored  to  the  old  footing,  provided  the  people  re- 
turn to  their  allegiance,  and  the  ringleaders  be  delivered  up 
to  his  just  vengeance.  Their  names  are  down  here  :  John 
of  Leyden,  the  mock  king;  Bernhard  Knipperdolling,  the 
es-oouuelbr;  Bothmann,  the  ex-preacher;  and  Krechting. 
These  fiHir  men  must  be  given  up." 

"  And  gladly  will  they  be  given  np,"  exclaimed  Sigis- 
mond ;  "  ihey  are  abhorrent  to  the  people  I" 

"Very  woU — you  will  take  this  prodamation,  make 
known  our  oMiditions  to  your  friends  on  the  walls,  and  then 
pofcnn  jwx  part  of  the  contract." 

"  l!y  word  and  my  writing  will  not  be  deemed  sufficient," 
mill  Sigianond,  evidently  dbtressed,  observing  that  the 
iki'mTPA-i  was  not  signed. 

"  They  shall  have  it,  then,  under  my  hand  and  seal," 
said  the  Prince,  affixing  them  as  he  spoke-— the  Bishops  of 
Treves  and  Konster  exchanged  a  shn^ — "  and  now  for  the 
walls,  my  lords,  an  it  please  you." 

The  bandage  had  been  carefully  replaced  on  Hothmann's 
wonnd,  and  the  hemorrhage  «gain  stopped,  though  with 


more  diffioulty  than  the  first  time;  and  the  pbjuetaaW 
assured  the  aunt  that  the  case  was  absobitdy  vithoot 
danger,  provided  the  patient  would  but  remain  qoiet  for  t 
few  da^-s.  Touched  by  the  earnest  intreaties  of  his  aant, 
Bothmann  had  consented  to  all  tliat  was  demanded  of  lum; 
and  silent  and  sad  he  Uy  stretched  on  his  bed  in  tbe  rouni 
where  lutta  had  so  recently  been,  with  the  Bible  in  bis 
hand  she  had  so  lately  held.  A  feeble  light  bamed  on  i 
table  near  the  bed,  an  honrghus  stood  beside  it.  His  oM 
aunt  sat  upright  in  a  stuffed,  high-backed  chair,  as  rigidly 
monumental  stone.    Martha  was  at  the  foot  of  the  b«d. 

"  You  don't  read  by  this  light,  Hermann,  I  hope  ?^ 

"  No,  dear  aunt.     So  she  looked  over  this  book  ?" 

"  I  did  not  observe,"  answered  the  old  woman. 

"  She  did— I  saw  her,"  put  in  Martha. 

"  It  is  all  one,"  he  murmured — "  Nunc  spes  mea  mar* 
tua  est.'^ 

"  You  are  right  to  cling  to  that  book,  Hermann ;  vooU 
yon  had  never  perverted  its  blessed  doctrines!"  said  tbe  udl 

<*  Too  true,  alas !"  said  Bothmann.  "  I  hare  tk^ 
away  my  life  upon  an  illusion,  how  bright  none  can  erer 
know  but  those  who  have  shared  it — it  was  brigbt«r  tbu 
life  itself.  And  yet  those  delusive  tenets,  I  thoagbt  I  cooM 
trace  them,  line  by  line,  word  by  word,  in  tbe  sscred 
volume.  Universal  love  and  charity,  humility  and  self- 
sacrifice — is  not  that  the  law  ?  But  how  does  it  agre 
with  the  pomps  and  vanities,  the  oppressions  and  prirati<«s 
of  the  world?  It  is  this  contrast  which  nusled,ibieb 
lost  me." 

"  You  should  have  thought  of  yourself  not  of  o*bm, 
whilst  reading  the  holy  book,"  the  old  woman  simplj  aaid. 

"  Yes,  it  is  wiser  to  seek  to  govern  one's  own  heart  tlaa 
to  regenerate  the  world.  I  see  it  all  now,  but  it  ib  too  lata 
— who  can  recall  the  past?" 

"  You  should  not  talk,  sir,"  Martlia  gently  put  in  ;**  re- 
member what  the  doctor  said." 

"  Pshaw !"  exclaimed  Bothmann,  impatiently;  bat  sennj; 
his  aunt's  hands  cUsped  in  mute  supplication,  he  remaued 
quiet,  though  thought  heaved  up  his  troubled  bosom. 

The  deep  silence  of  night  was  suddenly  broken  by  stm^ 
shouts  and  calls  in  the  streets,  the  aound  of  oanj  Axt 
hurrying  along,  and  distant  cries  and  the  clash  of  arm». 

"  What  noise  is  that?"  said  lUithmann.  "  Martha,  borr 
out  and  see." 

"  But  as  she  was  about  to  leave  the  room  the  door «» 
flung  open,  and  a  man  rushed  in  pale  with  terror— 4t  m 
Krechting. 

"We  are  lost!"  he  exdaimed;  "utterly  lost!  Tbe 
Bishop's  troops  are  pouring  into  the  town  by  the  ane^ 
gate !  What  is  to  become  of  usf  Our  men  di^wle  i^ 
ground  inch  by  inch.  Perhaps  we  might  escape  from  ^ 
town  in  this  darkness  " 

"  Go,  aunt !— go^  Martha  I"  said  BoUunami9iBipitiai*V: 
"  I  would  be  alone." 

"  The  women,  in  extreme  constematioii,obefed:  Mb^ 
wringing  her  hands  and  calling  upon  lotia  as  ikos^  be 
mistress  could  hear  her,  the  aunt  folding  her  haadi  ^ 
her  breast  the  image  of  helpless  age.  A  ftw  vbifes  h^* 
despite  the  uproar  in  the  streets,  she  heard  her  Mf^^ 
footsteps  on  the  stairs — ^he  had  hasiilj  thrown  en  a  I»*^ 
turred  gown  and  cap»  and  held  a  naked  swocd  in  kit  b»i- 

"  Farewell,  aunt,"  he  said,  kneeling  Mbre  hff ;  T" 
me  your  blessing.  You  have  been  veiy  kind  io  ■>—«»'* 
my  thanks  here— and  elsewhere  111  ercr  pngt  ftr  JB*"^ 
for  another.'* 
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"  I  knew  you  woald  go,"  she  said,  with  the  calranefss  of 
despair;  "hnt  you  have  not  even  put  on  your  armour." 

"  I  could  not  bear  it,**  he  said,  "  my  strength  is  not  equal 
io  the  weight — ^besides,  of  wliat  use  would  it  be? — lam  going, 
like  Mathews  and  the  Knight  of  Kisenthurm,  to  expiaic  a 
grave  error  by  a  willing  death.  Farewell,  aunt ;  I  do  not 
say  grieve  not,  for  I  know  by  my  own  heart  that  they  are 
vain  words;  but,  forgive  me," 

When  Bothmann  left  the  house  he  looked  about  for 
Krechting,  but  the  latter  was  no  where  visible.  After 
paiLsing  a  moment  and  listening  to  the  distant  sounds  of 
strife,  he  hurried  along  the  now  deserted  thoroughfare,  and 
took  a  short  cut  to  the  scene  of  action.  As  he  turned  the 
comer,  however,  his  course  was  arrested  by  a  crowd  of  men 
pressing  eagerly  round  a  youth  who  was  reading  in  a  loud 
voice,  which  Bothmann  instantly  recognized  as  Conrad's, 
the  proclamation  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse.  With  a  vain 
attempt  to  resume  his  former  authority  he  urged  them  to 
follow  him,  calling  upon  Conrad  by  name  ;  but  so  earnestly 
were  the  men  drinking  in  the  words  of  the  proclamation 
that  for  a  time  his  efforts  were  unheeded.  At  length  some 
dark,  threatening  countenances  were  turned  upon  him ;  and 
the  words,  **  seize  the  traitor — down  with  the  traitor," 
issued  from  the  centre  of  the  crowd.  But  the  respect  in 
which  Bothmann  had  always  been  held  proved  his  safeguard 
now.  He  was  eyed  in  dogged  and  gloomy  silence,  indeed, 
in  which  might  be  read  surly  resistance,  but  no  hand  was 
raised  agiunat  him. 

It  was  clear  that  the  masses — amnesty  for  the  past  being 
proclaimed — ^the  lower  orders  glad  to  procure  bread,  and 
the  better  classes  to  get  rid  of  John  of  Lcydcn  on  any  terms 
— would  soon  flock  to  receive  their  old  lord  with  acclama- 
tions. Giving  vent  to  his  impatience,  Bothmann  now  hur- 
ried towanls  the  market  place,  which,  from  the  number  of 
stragglers  hastening  in  the  same  direction, must,  he  thought, 
be  already  taken  possession  of  by  the  military.  He  had 
nearly  reached  the  square  when  he  encountered  a  half-clad, 
ill-armed  multitude  emerging  from  a  side  alley;  and,  unable 
to  stem  the  torrent,  he  was  borne  along  with  it,  and  soon 
transported  to  the  scene  of  carnage,  the  principal  street 
leading  from  the  eastern  gate  to  the  market  place. 

Here  all  was  confusion :  but  it  was  obvious  from  the 
Hessian  banner  floating  over  the  throng  that  the  troops 
stood  firm.  Bothmann  now  perceived  that  the  party  of 
John  of  Ley  den  was  stronger  among  the  starving  popula- 
tion than  he  at  first  supposed.  Notwithstanding  their  being 
taken  at  disadvantage,  they  had  opposed  the  most  strenu- 
ous resistance  to  the  troops  in  their  progress  tlurough  the 
street,  and  were  now  fighting  with  energy,  despair  supply- 
ing the  strength  which  the  famine  had  impaired.  Their 
numbers  seemed  to  increase  rather  than  diminish,  with 
each  discharge  of  the  Hessian  musketry.  Every  narrow 
alley,  by- street  and  lane  poured  forth  its  flood  of  haggard, 
gaunt  ruffians,  who  fell  upon  the  soldiers  like  maniacs.  But 
in  spite  of  this  opposition  the  Hessians  moved  slowly  but 
steadily  forward,  charging  with  their  long  pikes  between 
each  volley,  and  wedging  their  unbroken  columns  among 
the  disorderly  masses  ;  but  each  step  of  ground  was  bought 
with  blood. 

Botlunann  perceived  the  impossibility  of  penetrating  the 
dense  body  of  human  beings  that  intervened  between  him 
and  the  troops,  and  exhorted  the  men  who  more  imme- 
diately surrounded  him  to  retire  towards  the  market-place, 
and  there  form  in  line  and  endeavour  to  maintain  some  show 
of  order.     He  had  scarce  time,  however,  to  execute  this 
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mauteuvre  before  a  tumultuous  crowd  burst  from  the  street 
he  had  just  vacated  into  the  open  square,  followed  by  ajxaity 
of  horsemen,  hewing  them  down  without  mercy.  Bothmann 
saw  at  a  glance  that  the  arrival  of  cavalry  had  decided 
the  conflict.  Commanding  his  men  to  desist  from  further 
struggle,  he  graspetl  his  sword  with  all  his  remaining 
energy',  and  plunging  into  the  melee,  fell,  covered  with 
wounds. 

"  I  wonder  you  could  let  him  go  forth  thus,  without  mak- 
ing a  single  efibrt  to  detain  him,'*  said  Martha,  whose  warm 
heart  bled  for  the  young  man  when  the  news  of  his  death 
was  brought  by  an  ofiicions  neighbour. 

"  Better  thus,"  said  the  old  woman,  composedly.  <•  The 
Bishop  is  master  of  the  city,  they  say.  The  rack  and  the 
gallows  would  have  been  his  portion  at  best.  Better  thus^ 
an  honourable  death  and  a  Christian  burial ;  and  as  to  our 
separation,"  she  odded,  with  a  ghastly  smile,  "  it  won't  be 
long;  my  heart  was  bound  to  him  by  every  fibre." 

Krechting  had  flown  from  gate  to  gate,  hoping  in  the 
general  conflision  io  escape  into  the  country ;  but  finding 
them  in  possession  of  the  Bishop's  soldiers,  ran  about  the 
town  distractedly,  for  a  place  of  concealment.  In  this 
frame  of  mind  he  burst  in  upon  KnipperdoUing,  who  was 
buckling  on  his  sword. 

"  All  is  lost !"  said  Krechting,  who  had  repeated  that 
phrase  to  himself  as  he  ran  along,  so  continually  did  it  ring 
in  his  brain. 

"  I  know,"  said  KnipperdoUing,  coolly. 

«  Well— you  don't  run  I " 

"Whither?" 

"  To  save  yourself — far  across  the  plains !" 

"  Are  the  gates  open  ?" 

"  Ko !  the  Bishop's  soldiers  guard  them." 

"  Well,  then ;  besides,  you  know,"  he  added,  dropping 
his  voice  to  a  whisper,  "  my  time  is  up,  so  it's  no  use  to 
fly ;  but  I  must  put  a  good  colour  on  it  before  the  world, 
because,"  he  added,  in  a  louder  and  more  natural  key,  his 
ruling  passion  through  life  gaining  the  upper  hand  at  the 
last  moment,  "  we  shall  be  clapped  into  big  folios  of  history, 
and  the  braver  we  die  the  better  it  will  read.  Ha  ?  ha !  no 
one  shall  say  that  KnipperdoUing  gave  way  to  mortal  man, 
whether  as  counsellor  or  headsman." 

Truer  to  his  vaunt  than  those  generally  are  who  trumpet 
forth  their  own  bravery,  when  his  door  was  thrown  open  and 
a  party  of  soldiers  entered  to  make  him  prisoner,  he  flinched 
not,  but  yielded  up  his  sword  with  a  sort  of  dignity.  Krech- 
ting, pale  and  trembling,  was  born  off  with  him. 

The  chiefs  of  the  rebellion,  with  John  of  Leyden  at  their 
head,  being  now  delivered  over  to  the  Bishop's  vengeance, 
the  city  pacified  and  restored  to  its  ancient  ruler  and  rules, 
the  allied  princes  departed,  the  Landgrave  taking  Sighrmond 
in  his  train,  despite  all  the  efibrts  of  the  Bishop  to  attach 
the  youth  to  his  own  person. 

Enduring  at  once  darkness,  cold,  and  hunger,  chained  to 
the  walls  in  the  most  loathsome  dungeons,  their  limbs  rooked 
by  the  torture,  their  minds  perplexed  for  months  by  a  fasti- 
dious and  wearisome  trial,  the  three  leaders  yet  showed  no 
symptoms  of  repentance.  Even  Krechting,  so  weak  at 
first,  became  steeled  by  suflerings  certainly  more  than  equal 
to  the  illicit  and  extravagant  joys  in  which  he  had  for  two 
short  years  indulged. 

During  his  frequent  interrogations,  at  which  the  Bishop 
was  on  more  than  one  occasion  present,  the  real  source  of 
KnipperdoUing's  recklessness  was  not  suspected.  So  insidu 
ous  was  the  peculitu:  form  of  his  mental  infirmity,  it  might 
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be  tormed  raiher  a  chronic  cxoitemcnt  of  the  brain  than 
actual  or  apparent  madness — a  result  more  frequent  npon 
great  political  or  religious  oommotions  than  one  is  apt  to 
remember  whilst  yielding  to  the  impetus  that  hurries  him 
along  with  the  rest,  without  considering  if  the  organization 
with  whidi  nature  has  endowed  him  be  of  a  texture  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  wear  and  tear  of  such  continued  and 
excessive  agitation. 

John  of  Lejdon's  insolence  during  his  trial  may  be  traced 
to  his  meanness  of  soul.  The  truly  great  know  how  tp 
Ml  gracefully  from  their  elevation  if  need  be ;  but  the  mere 
adventurer  takes  the  dream  of  a  day  for  the  liistory  of  a 
life,  and  a  passing  prank  of  fortune  in  his  iavour  as  a  matter 
of  right  earnest.  He  repeatedly  assured  the  Bishop  to  his 
faoe  of  his  objection  to  kings  and  rulers,  and  insulted  him 
with  his  peculiar  theories  about  shormg  goods  and  honours ; 
and  to  the  Bishop's  remarks  upon  his  own  inconsistent  con- 
duct in  having  made  himself  king  he  opposed  the  most 
contemptible  bufibonery.  When  the  Bishop  reproached  him 
with  the  ruin  he  bad  brought  npon  tho  city  of  Munster,  and 
upon  himself,  the  Bishop,  by  tlie  destruction  of  so  much 
valuable  property  and  so  many  costly  edifices,  he  replied 
that  his  lordship  oould  gain  more  than  he  had  ever  lost,  by 
putting  him  in  a  cage  and  showing  him  about  to  the  people 
at  a  penny  a  head ;  a  suggestion  which,  oorreot  as  it  doubt- 
less was  in  the  main,  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  Bishop, 
who  caused  the  three  offenders  to  perish  after  the  most 
cruel  and  barbarous  manner  which  the  inhumanity  of  those 
days  sanctioned. 

John  of  Leyden  alone— perhaps  from  that  effervescence 
of  spirit  which  had  carried  him  such  lengths — perhaps  with 
a  view  to  attract  as  much  interest  by  his  tardy  repentance 
as  he  had  excited  wonder  by  his  long  show  of  hardihood, 
ultimately  felt  or  affected  contrition.  Knipperdolling  and 
Xrecbting  died  as  they  had  live^,  hardened  sinners. 

Intia's  delirium  was  at  its  height  when  the  allied  princes 
entered  the  city.  Her  life  was  despaired  of  for  weeks,  during 
whioh  she  was  kept  in  ignorance  of  what  was  passing  with- 
out. The  good  sisters  had  become  interested  in  the  poor 
sufferer  before  knowing  who  she  was ;  but  made  ocquainted, 
by  her  wild  confessions  during  her  illness,  with  moro  of  her 
life's  history  than  her  lips  would  in  consciousness  ever  have 
betrayed,  the  insight  thus  obtained  into  her  pure  nature 
endeared  her  to  them  all.  When,  at  last,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  break  the  news  of  her  husband's  impending  fate  to 
lutta,  they  did  so  with  a  kindness  that  greatly  lessened  the 
shock ;  and  her  conscience  told  her  how  richly  he  had  de- 
served his  punishment. 

Perfectly  convinced  of  the  utter  fruitlessness  of  endea- 
vouring to  soften  Knipperdolling 's  heart,  and  to  bring  him 
to  a  sense  of  his  crimes,  knowing  him,  besides,  provided 
with  spiritual  assistanoe,  lutta  neither  expressed  nor  felt  a 
desire  to  see  him.  She  could  acknowledge  no  bond  with 
4he  murderer  and  the  ravisher,  and  thought  with  more 
liorror  of  ever  having  belonged  to  him,  than  of  his  aj^roach* 
log  and  tragic  end.  But  it  was  not  until  death  had  re- 
leased her  from  the  hut  feeble  tie  that  bound  her,  even 
though  only  nominally,  to  the  monster  whose  name  she  so 
long  bore,  that  she  felt  free  from  all  earthly  shackles,  and 
mistress  of  her  own  will ;  and  that  will  pointed  to  the  cloister 
as  the  only  fit  harbour  wherein  to  anchor  the  wreck  of  her 
existence.  Kany  motives  influenced  this  decision — the  de- 
sire to  renounce  for  ever  the  name  which  had  become  odious 
to  her — ^the  conviction  that  scorn  and  disgust  must  bo  the 
portion  of  the  headsman's  widow  in  the  cold  world  without, 


whilst  within  tliese  precincts  her  charaeier  sod  her  ke 
awakened  the  liveliest  sjmpatby — ^the  clann  of  ihid  retirat 
— quiet,  and  yet  not  lonely — against  whose  walU  \\»  m«te 
of  ^e  world's  strife  died  away  like  the  muimora  of  a  dUu&t 
sea ;  the  repose  soothed,  the  obseurity  tempted  her,  ami 
lutta  took  the  vows. 

The. veil,  as  it  fell  over  her  pale  cheek  and  brow, i«U  like 
a  purifying  charm  that  washed  out  all  the  stsiod  of  the 
world ;  and  a  heavenly  peace  came  over  her  spicit  vka 
the  name  that  reminded  her  of  tho  past  and  its  wnvw* 
merged  for  ever  in  that  adopted  at  the  altar ;  and  **Sutei 
Bentgna"  sounded  in  her  ears  like  music 

To  the  devoted  J^Iartha  she  was  lost  iot  mwthft;  mt, 
perhaps,  would  the  latter  ever  have  discovered  her  plaoe  of 
retirement  had  not  lutta  exerted  herself  to  fiod  oat  Iwr 
faithful  attendant.  She  had  spent  all  that  time  with  Uodt. 
mann's  aunt,  partly  from  not  knowing  whem  to  bestow  her. 
self,  and  partly  because  the  excellent  creature's  heart  Ud 
been  touched  by  that  voiceless  teariess  mttow  so  peotliar 
to  age  when  struck  in  its  affections.  The  old  wonsa  bad 
expired  without  a  murmur  in  Martha's  arms,  of  thai  linger 
ing  disease  called  a  broken  heart.  Sister  Benignadid  au 
listen  to  the  afifecting  details  commnnicatcd  by  Martha  re- 
specting Botlmiann  and  his  aged  relative  without  cnwtiw ; 
but  she  too  repeated,  *'  Better  thus — all  who  anued  bsvi 
expiated  their  errors  by  death."  Throogh  Martha's  exer* 
tions  she  succeeded  in  tracing,  and,  through  the  indueiice«f 
her  new  friends  and  associates,  in  recovwii^  Walboiga'i 
children,  whom  she  at  first  was  obliged  to  entnwt  to  Mar- 
tlia's  care ;  but  gradually  things  resumed  their  toner  state 
in  Hunster — the  Ursulines  recruited  themselves,  sad  again 
opened  a  few  vacancies  for  female  pupils,  and  lutta  took 
care  that  Walburga's  daughter  should  be  one  of  ihna.  Ihi 
nunneries,  indeed,  were  soon  crowded  w^ith  the  victiM  of 
those  wretches  who  had  so  ruthlessly  trampled  on  all  khi 
laws  and  proprieties  of  civilised  society.  Kinna  and  Bertha 
preferred  the  Ursulines,  to  be  near  their  gentle  ooqad^ 
they  too  hod  nothing  more  to  desire  in  the  world  but  a  quirt 
grave  wherein  to  lay  their  murdered  youth  and  bappim«. 

At  first  the  Bishop  dealt  largely  in  confiscations;  botlis 
personal  knowledge  of  lutta's  spotless  purity  whilst  in  tLe 
world,  and  of  her  sanctity  smcc  slie  had  retired  from  it,  in- 
duced hun  to  re-instate  her  in  her  husband's  forfeited  pro- 
perty. She  hod  endowed  the  convent  with  her  own  m\*e 
fortune ;  but  that  of  her  husband  she  fixed  on  WalLai^i'} 
daughter,  as  a  fiseble  repwcation  for  the  inreparsUfl  vroDgi 
he  had  done  her. 

Years  sped  on,  and  her  gentle  virtues  so  endsaredkr  la 
the  community,  that  she  was  elevated  to  the  djgaitj  of  ab- 
bess, by  general  consent,  as  soon  ss  the  place  became  racaat. 
She  demurred  at  first  from  motives  of  modesty ;  hot  nlt^ 
mately  consented,  remembering  how  much  her  aofneated 
influence  might  further  the  fortune  of  Walbuiga's  cbikkiS, 
She  placed  young  Bisenthurm  early  under  stch  pstrona^ 
as  brought  him  frequently  in  contact  with  the  MW  bishop: 
for  the  old  one,  Count  Francis  Erwin  Schoohon,  bad  de- 
parted this  life  not  mai^  years  after  the  rebellion ;  and  tit 
boy's  engaging  manners  and  appearance^  and  tlie  Usian  ^ 
his  misfortunes  awakening  his  lord's  sympathy,  his  istkr'i 
nsme  and  arms,  and,  what  was  better  stili,  Jiis<eilsftn,«iT 
restored  to  him ;  and  Sister  Bonigna  had  the  isktxpnt^ 
consohition  of  seeing  him  settle  with  a  sweei  yvang  •^f  ^ 
the  home  of  his  childhood,  and  his  sister  installed  at  t^^ 
happy  bride  of  Sigismond  Wolfrath,  in  that  reiy  hoa:«  «biJ« 
luttu  had  spent  such  long  years  of  triaL 
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Sl^flmond,  After  MbieTing  some  fame  and  fbrtane  in  the 
Landrnrate's  Bervice,  had  left  the  Court  at  hia  death,  and 
returned  to  his  native  city,  whert*,  thongh  the  serviee  lie 
bad  rendered  the  town  was  scarcely  known  beyond  a  narrow 
oirele  of  friends,  ho  lived  in  high  eflteom  and  consideration, 
and  proved  a  tme  friend  through  life  to  his  abettor  on  that 
memorable  oecasioBy  the  lad  Conrad,  who  grew  in  time  into 
a  burly  and  easy  citizen :  and  when  young  people  spoke  too 
kMdIy  and  braggingly  of  not  patting  up  with  this  or  that 
from  the  Bishop  and  the  great,  used  to  say : — 

**  Wait  awhile  till  you  have  tned  what  the  oppression  of 
the  poor  and  the  low  may  be — that's  all ;  then  you'll  know 
what  to  eompUun  of.  In  the  year  1635 — I  was  a  mere  lad 
at  the  time"  Except  his  own  Ikmilyand  a  few  indnlgent 

neighbours,  none  eoald  ever  be  prevailed  upon  to  listen  be- 
yond that  point* 

Another  of  Walborga's  wishes  her  friend  had  respected 
as  far  as  in  her  lay.  Her  son  was  brought  up  a  Protestant. 
To  him  she  remitted  the  sacred  volume,  his  mother's  dying 
gift,  and  repeated  her  injunctions.  To  the  daughter  she 
promised  the  look  of  hair,  when  the  heart  on  which  it  had 
rested  for  years  should  cease  to  beat. 

Sister  Benigna  descended  the  vale  of  life  in  tranquil  re- 
pose that  had  been  denied  her  earlier  years ;  but  that  her 
solitary  musings  were  often  visited  by  recollections  of  those 
who  had  flitted  at^oss  her  path,  none  eonld  doubt  who  looked 
on  her  sad  and  pensive  conntoiance. 

Munster,  taught  by  the  bitter  lesson  here  recorded,  has 
to  this  day  shown  no  symptoms  of  recurring  to  the  practice 
oroomrnnnism.  But  this  baneftil  notion,  broached  at  diS^- 
cnt  intervals  of  time  by  various  people — the  Kcnnemers  in 
HoUand — Thomas  Munser,  and  other  instigators  of  the  pea- 
Bants'  war — John  of  Leyden  and  his  associates,  after  the 
manner  we  have  describol — Melchior  Hoiftnan  in  Embdeu, 
and  the  brothers  Wilhems*  in  Holland — ^has  ever  since, 
under  one  form  or  another,  lingered  in  Germany.     The 


*  Of  whom  John  (the  eldar)  was  elected  king  of  the  community, 
lie  lived  in  great  pomp  and  luxiuy  in  Holland  and  in  Germany 
until  the  year  1580,  when  he  was  executed,  at  Einslaken,  (or  his 
manifold  crimes,  together  with  others  of  his  lawless  band. 


tenets  of  the  Family  of  Love  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  those  of  the  Hernhnters,  and  even  of  the  Hen* 
nonitoB,  at  present  a  fast-spreading  sect  towards  Crefeldaiul 
Elberfeld,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Cassol,  are  but  different 
shades  of  the  same  opinion.  And  though  it  haa  not  yet 
proceeded  so  tax,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  rationalism 
of  modem  Germany,  under  its  various  forms  and  denomina- 
tiuns,  will  prove,  in  time,  the  broad  basis  on  whioh  this  wild 
theory  will  spring  into  new  life  and  activity.  Beligious 
aberration  ever  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  convulsions  of 
society — ^nay,  is  often  the  harbinger  of  revolutions ;  of  tliia 
the  perusal  of  the  favourite  anUiors  of  **  Young  Germany," 
within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  will  affiird  sufficient 
proof.  Gutzkow,  a  star  of  first  magnitude  in  that  peculiar 
sphere,  says  in  his  "  Appeal  to  Human  Beason,"  written 
in  defence  of  his  **  Wally,"  a  work  subversive  of  all  existing 
and  traditional  dogmas  of  religion  and  morality — <*It8 
tendency  (the  novel)  is  to  prepare  a  new  path  for  Chris* 
tianity  in  the  minds  of  the  men  of  the  19th  oentnx7*-to 
make  it  harmonise  with  the  moods  and  wants  of  our  time— « 
to  make  it  the  comer-stone  of  a  new  movement.  In  mj 
first  productions  I  endeavoured  to  show  that  liberalism  was 
but  a  development  of  Christianity,  and  to  prove  that  eaoh 
step  towards  trath,  each  progress  of  reason,  was  bat  one 
of  its  important  phases." 

The  Germans  have  ever  been  great  reibrmers ;  but  eaeh 
refiMin  is  a  step  towards  the  destraotion  of  the  thing  r»* 
formed.  We  see  the  principles  of  Henry  Nicholas  and  other 
visionaries  of  the  sixteenth  century,  then  thought  to  be 
croshed  for  ever  by  a  rigorous  justice,  revived  in  our  time 
— ^nay,  the  very  comer*stone  of  their  i^tem  made  the 
foundation  of  the  modem  edifioe.  It  is,  however,  to  be 
hoped  that,  in  our  days  of  increased  civilization,  such  prac- 
tices as  disgraced  the  communists  of  Munster  and  those  of 
Holhind,  can  never  bo  mixed  up  with  the  abstract  tenets  of 
that  extravagant  society.  Still  it  is  interestmg  to  trace  in 
history  the  extremes  to  which  erratic  systems  and  fantastic 
speculations  will  hurry,  not  only  individuals,  but  whole 
communities.  In  that  respect  a  look  backwards  is  almost 
equivalent  to  a  ghmce  ahead. 


DIARY  OP  SAMUEL  TEPYS.* 


No  studj  is  more  interesting  or  important  than  the 
study  of  man.  It  may  be  pursued  through  a  variety  of 
means.  We  may  observe  his  manners,  tastes  and  habits ; 
we  may  listen  to  his  conversation,  and  mark  the  influence 
he  endeavours  to  exercise  over  the  minds  of  other  men. 
All  these  may  serve  as  indications  of  character,  but  the 
means  by  which  we  may  most  surely  arrive  at  the  tmth 
is  the  perusal  of  the  thoughts  of  the  secret  pages  of 
the  muid.  Every  other  medium  may  prove  false;  this 
alone  is  uneiring. 

It  is  seldom,  however,  that  an  individual  will  allow 
us  to  read  Lis  soul,  or  trace  his  actions  to  their  motive. 
We  inuat^  in  general,  be  content  with  watching  the 
changing  ood  deceptive  surface  of  events,  while  the 
steady  imdercurrent  flows  on,  concealed  from  the  curious 
gajse.  Wben,  therefore,  it  is  possible  to  unlock* the 
secret  depositories  of  thought,  and  reveal  the  hidden 


springs  of  action,  the  privilege  must  be  considered  as 
eminently  valuable,  and  the  more  so  when  we  are  per- 
mitted to  investigate  the  motives  of  such  men  as  Samuel 
Pcpys,  who  enjoyed  high  offices,  and  fulfilled  their  duties 
with  distinguished  ability,  if  not  with  the  most  scrupa- 
lous  conscience,  and  who  exerted  considerable  influence 
over  the  afl^airs  of  the  period.  His  diary  is  valuable  as 
depicting  to  us  many  of  the  most  important  characters  of 
the  times.  Its  author  has  bequeathed  us  the  reoords  of 
his  heart,  the  very  reflection  of  his  energetic  mind;  and 
his  quaint  but  happy  narrative  clears  up  numerous  dis- 
puted points,  throws  light  into  many  of  the  dark  comers 
of  histoiy,  and  lays  bare  the  hidden  substratum  of  events 
which  gave  birth  to,  and  supported,  the  visible  progress 
of  the  nation.  We  are  introduced  to  the  public  oha- 
racters  of  his  time,  divested  of  those  deceptive  trappings 
whicb  led  their  contemporaries  and  biographers  to  view 


*  "  Diary  aad  Correspondence  of  Samuel  Fepys,  Corrected  and  Enlarged,  with  additional  Notes,  Illustrative  and  Exphmatory. 
Edited  by  Bichaid  Lord  Braybrooke." 
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tlicm,  not  as  tliey  were,  but  as  tlicy  wished  the  world  to 
thiiik  tliem.  For  this,  and  many  other  reasons,  is  the 
diary  valuable ;  and  among  the  numerous  elaims  it  pos- 
sesses to  the  attention  of  the  pu])lic,  is  the  graphic  yet 
simple  language  in  whieh  the  able  but  simple-minded 
Clerk  of  the  Aets  relates  his  extraordinary  experience. 

Born  during  one  of  the  most  eventful  periods  of  our 
history,  educated  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  tlirown 
by  the  accidents  of  fortune  into  the  very  centre  of  poli- 
tical movement,  no  man  could  have  been  better  fitted 
than  Samuel  Pepys  to  present  us  with  a  faithful  picture 
of  the  Court,  of  public  opinion,  and  of  the  state  of  society 
as  it  existed  in  his  age.  Our  diarist,  while  delineating 
other  men,  paints  also  himself,  and  by  mingling  the  de- 
scription of  his  conduct  as  a  public  servant  with  that 
of  his  domestic  eccentricities,  convinces  us  of  his  sin- 
cerity. We  know  he  is  writmg  the  truth,  for  he  never 
flatters  himself  nor  others,  but  exliibits,  with  his  abili- 
ties, his  success,  and  his  virtues,  his  faults  and  failings, 
his  follies  and  his  foibles,  with  the  same  degree  of  frank- 
ness. Certainly  the  diary  was  never  intended  by  him 
for  publication— -of  this  we  have  undoubted  testimony. 
Indeed,  were  such  not  the  fact,  its  value  would  be  im- 
mensely diminished  in  our  eyes;  and  instead  of  ranking, 
as  it  now  does,  among  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
works  which  the  present  century  has  produced,  it  would 
dwindle  down  in  our  esteem  to  a  mere  lively  fiction. 

Samuel  Pepys  was  bom  on  the  23d  of  February,  1632, 
whether  at  Brampton,  a  small  country  town,  or  in  Lon- 
don, is  a  disputed  point.  The  first  germs  of  that  varied 
knowledge  which  afterwards  contributed  to  carry  him  so 
successfully  through  the  world,  were  planted  in  his  mind 
at  Huntingdon.  Thence  he  was  removed  to  St.  Paul's 
school,  and  thence  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  The 
earlv  years  of  his  life  are  enveloped  in  obscurity.  A  large 
portion  of  them  seem  to  have  been  passed  under  the 
loof  of  a  noble  relative,  Sir  Edward  Montague,  though 
what  situation  he  filled  in  this  family  is  not  determined. 
Indeed,  untU  the  conunencement  of  the  present  diary 
we  can  find  no  authentic  account  of  his  life.  He  began 
to  write  it  shortly  after  he  was  appointed  as  clerk  in 
some  office  of  the  Exchequer,  connected  with  the  pay  of 
the  army;  and  we  propose  accompanying  him  through 
some  portions  at  least  of  his  experience,  and  touching 
on  a  few  of  the  carious  passages  of  his  life. 

Pepys  introduces  himself  to  us  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1659,  in  a  garret  in  Ale  Yard,  with  his  wife  and  servant, 
living  in  frugal  style ;  yet,  in  spite  of  his  humble  posi- 
tion, not  without  influence  in  high  quarters.  For  a  con- 
siderable time  we  find  him  engaged  in  public  business, 
an  account  of  which  he  sets  down  with  scrupulous  ac- 
curacy, occasionally  pausing  to  describe  the  good  dinners 
he  enjoyed,  and  the  little  inconveniences  he  suffered,  in 
his  daily  walks  to  and  from  the  office.  This  portion  of 
the  diary,  in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  value  as  a  record 
of  affairs  during  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  is  curious 
in  the  extreme,  when  regarded  as  a  picture  of  the  times 
— a  representation  of  manners  and  habits  which  would 
dash  strangely  with  modem  notions  of  civilization. 
Pepys  describes  how  he  came  home  with  his  wife  one 
evening  through  the  Park,  when  a  poor  woman  offered 
to  iBoe  her  for  a  pot  of  ale,  and,  moreover,  won  the 
wager.  Numerous  instances  of  this  sort  occur ;  and  in 
every  page  we  discover  testimony  of  the.  immense  alter- 
ation which  has  since  taken  place  in  the  topography  as 
'vs  the  state  of  society  in  the  metropolis.     We  find 


mention  of  a  little  water-brook  which  trsvcwci  the 
Strand,  and  found  its  outlet  in  the  Thames ;  and  of  nu- 
merous  other  facts  which  attest  the  change  tlot  bas 
since  come  over  the  aspect  of  London.    But,  perhaps, 
the  most  engrossing  feature  in  this  portion  of  the  diwy, 
is  the  extraordinary  excitement  which  appears  to  hare 
prevailed  throughout  society  with  regard  to  the  moTe- 
ments  of  General  Monk.   For  a  long  time  his  intentions 
were  hidden  in  uncertainty;  but  when  it  at  tengthW 
came  publicly  known  that  lie  had  declared  for  the  King-, 
London  appears  to  have  been  frenzied  with  joy   Rom 
one  end  to  the  other  the  city  was  red  with  the  Uaze  of 
bonfires,  and  the  incessant  chime  of  bdb  attested  the 
general  feeling.    The  King's  health,  hitherto  intcrdieted, 
was  drank  in  the  public  streets ;  and  when  a  nmxi 
went  abroad  that  some  one  would  rise  up  in  the  Hooae 
of  Commons  and  protest  against  the  restoration  of  Charles 
Stuart,  a  damp  fell  upon  men's  minds,  which  was  only 
dissipated  by  the  assurance  that  no  such  protest  would 
be  permitted.     All  the  incidents  connected  with  these 
important  movements  are  related  with  faithful  minule- 
ness.     We  trace  events  from  their  very  roots,  and  see 
how  they  branch  and  give  birth  to  others,  which  iwaify 
through  the  whole  complicated  scheme  of  pnWio  tSm. 
Taking  himself  as  the  centre  of  the  narrative,  Pepys  de- 
scribes a  wide  circle,  and  makes  us  intimatclyiicquainted 
with  all  who  came  within  its  range.     Tie  diaiy  is » 
history  both  of  persons  and  opinions. 

Following  the  humble  clerk  in  his  progress,  we  find 
him  writing  with  a  steady  hand  for  his  own  advancement, 
making  friends  m  every  quarter,  and  conciliating  those 
whom  he  fancied  to  be  hostilcly  inclined.  It  was  at 
once  perceived  by  Ids  friends  that  he  would  rise  to  poww 
and  influence,  and  those  who  could  not  hope  to  step  b^ 
fore  him,  pushed  him  on,  trusting  that  from  his  ekntkm 
he  might  lend  a  helping  hand  to  them.  By  whstem 
means,  however,  the  conclusion  was  brought  abont,  «f- 
tain  it  b  that,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1660,  we  find  Pep^ 
after  passing  through  much  trouble,  and  smoothing  dovn, 
by  his  ability  and  industry,  countless  obstacles,  recdrng 
his  warrant  as  secretary  to  the  two  generals  of  theifcei. 
"  Strange,"  he  says,  alluding  to  the  venality  of  those 
around  him,  "how people  do  now  promise  me  anvthin; 
—one  a  rapier,  the  other  a  vessel  of  wine,  or  a  gun,  acd 
one  offered  me  a  silver  hatband  to  do  him  a  service.  I 
pray  God  to  keep  me  from  being  proud,  or  too  nwrii 
lifted  up  hereby." 

Embarking  on  board  Sir  E.  Montague's  sbip,Safficel 
Pepys  accompanied  the  expedition  sent  to  bring  Chute 
II.  to  England.  During  the  many  negotiations  which 
attended  this  movement,  our  diarist  was  continuallT*c- 
rounded  by  those  who  trusted  to  profit  by  his  friewfeh^ 
Each  sought  to  win  his  regard.  One  sent  him  a  pw 
of  gold,  another  a  vessel  of  wine,  another  some  cortH 
ornaments,  another  assailed  his  ears  with  adulation,  u- 
other  courted  his  friendship  by  promises,  wMe  otfcw^ 
endeavoured  to  secure  it  by  unblushing  bribcir.  >V 
where,  however,  do  we  find  Pepys  occupying  hiase 
with  his  own  affairs  to  the  prejudice  of  Ids  duties  « » 
public  servant.  He  pursues  his  fdnctions  wftfc  a- 
wearying  vigour,  writing  and  reading  memorUs,  vxe^- 
ing  deputations,  holding  counsel  with  the  naval  tadon- 
ties,  and  despatching  an  infinite  variety  of  busbess.  His 
advice  appears  to  have  been  sought,  and  often  utd 
upon,  by  the  most  dbtmgnished  isdindiiftli.  He  va» 
employed  to  draw  up  a  very  important  rote  idrtrre  to 
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the  fUci^ioa  of  a  conncil  of  war,  and  expressing  tliat 
whiqh  was  most  favourable  to  the  monarchy.  Pepys 
thus  describes  its  reception : — 

*'He  that  can  fancy  a  fleet  like  onn,  in  her  prido,  with  pen- 
dants loose,  gum  raaring,  caps  flying,  aod  the  loud  "  Vive  le  roitJ" 
echoed  from  one  ship's  company  to  another,  he,  and  he  only,  can 
apprehend  the  joy  this  vote  was  received  with,  or  the  blessing  he 
thought  himself  possessed  of  that  bore  it." 

On  ik»  14th.of  May  the  expedition  arrived  at  its  des- 
tination, and  on  the  23d  the  King  embarked  amid,  as 
Pepjs  expresses,  an  infinite  and  confused  shooting  of 
guns.  His  Majesty  entertamed  the  officers  during  the 
homeward  passage  with  the  account  of  his  adventures, 
perJJis^  and  escapes^  and»  finally,  on  the  29th  of  May, 
ent^idd  Whitehall  in  triumph.  We  find  this  passage  of 
English  history  thus  described  in  a  quaint  but  curious 
and  rare  book  very  nearly  out  of  print : — 

**  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  29th  day  of  the  fifth  month,  which 
is  caUed  Maj,  that  the  King  was  oondncted  in  great  state  to  his 
palace  at  WhiteliaU,  and  all  tlie  people  shouted,  saying,  "  Long  live 
the  King  !"♦ 

The  secretary  to  the  two  generals  is  now  again  in 
London,  where  we  find  him  alternately  devoting  his  time 
and  attention  to  business  and  pleasure,  new  suits,  and 
choice  dinners.  Plattery  and  bribes  attend  him  inces- 
santly. !^f ow  he  finds,  on  returning  home  from  his  office, 
that  a  packet  of  chocolate  (a  rarity  then)  has  been  left 
for  him,  now  five  pounds  are  slipped  into  his  hand,  now 
a  silver  case  is  presented  to  his  wife,  and  now  a  case  of 
costly  liquors  comes  unordered  to  his  door.  About  tliis 
lima  it  was  thought  fit  in  infiucntiol  quarters  that  Pepys 
should  be  rewarded  for  his  services  during  the  expedi- 
tion to  Holland,  and  a  place  was  sought  for  him.  The 
situation  of  Clerk  of  the  Acts  was  an  important  one, 
and  numerous  were  those  who  aspired  to  its  dignity  and 
emolnment.  It  was  hinted  tliat  Pepys  was  to  fill  it, 
and  the  rumour  caused  great  excitement  among  those 
who  aspired  to  the  post.  One  individual  offered  him» 
£500  to  desist  from  it.  "  I  pray  God  direct  me  what 
to  do  herein,"  says  our  diarist.  But  he  appears  soon  to 
have  made  up  his  mind ;  for  on  the  20  th  of  June  he  re- 
ceiTcd  the  warranty  and  his  altered  position  now  begins 
to  show  itself  in  a  more  profuse  style  of  living,  in  more 
costly  clothes,  and  greater  indulgence  of  his  tastes,  at  all 
times  eccentric  and  extravagant.  Yet  Pepys,  though 
holding  a  very  important  civil  post,  receiving  a  hand- 
some salary,  and  mingling  in  noble  society,  loved  to  busy 
himself  with  the  most  homely  domestic  arrangements, 
and  found  amusement  in  the  most  trifling  incidents.  In 
one  page  he  describes  how  he  caused  his  servant  girl  to 
vash  the  wainscot  of  his  parlour,  and  how  this  afforded 
him  great  sport ;  and  in  the  next  relates  the  entertain- 
ment he  derived  from  seeing  a  gentleman  fall  into  a 
kennel  in  the  Poultry. 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester  died  early  in  September, 
16G0,  and  caused  a  great  gap  at  Court.  His  fiuieral 
was  celebrated  with  some  pomp,  though  Pepys,  while 
jziaking  much  account  of  the  mourning  he  purchased  for 
himself  and  his  wife,  describes  little  of  the  ceremony ; 
preferring  to  ramble  on  to  an  account  of  his  drinking 
wine  at  the  Hope  Taveni,  eating  200  walnuts,  and  re- 
ceiving a  barrel  of  samphire  from  a  friend.  Appointed 
one  of  the  justices  of  peace  for  Middlesex,  Kent,  Essex, 

♦  '^Tho  Ckroniclea  of  the  Kings  of  Enghuid,  hy  Nathan  Ben  J). 
$addi,  a  SQrvaut  vf  Qrod,  of  the  UouK  of  Israel." 


and  Southampton,  he  confesses,  with  ingenuous  frank- 
ness, that  though  mightily  pleased  with  this  honour,  he  is 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  attendant  duties.f 

Pepys  was,  of  course,  attached  to  royalty,  mid  accord- 
ingly we  find  him  writing  and  speaking  of  King  Charles 
with  the  utmost  respect,  paying  deference  to  his  sh'ghtest 
wish,  rcjoicmg  at  the  punishment  of  his  enemies,  and 
exerting  himself  vigorously  in  his  service;  but,  when 
describing  a  visit  to  Sir  W.  Batten's  house,  he  lets  out 
the  fact  that  in  his  earlier  years  he  was  a,  furious  enemy 
of  king  and  crown.  Speaking  of  his  meeting  with  an 
old  schoolfellow,  "  a  deadly  drinker,"  as  he  terms  him, 
he  says :  "  I  was  much  afraid  he  would  remember  the 
words  I  said  on  the  day  when  the  King  was  beheaded — 
that,  were  I  to  preach  upon  him,  my  text  should  be, 
*  The  memory  of  the  \*'icked  shall  rot.'  "  However,  the 
Clerk  of  the  Acts  sufficiently  proves,  that  if  he  once  en- 
tertained ideas  inimical  to  royalty,  he  abandoned  them 
as  he  grew  older,  and  we  find  him  as  staunch  and  loyal 
a  subject  as  even  a  king  could  wish.  Yet,  though  courtly 
in  his  predilections,  he  is  as  homely  and  domestic  as 
the  most  humble  tradesman.  Some  strange  points  of  his 
character  show  themselves  in  the  following  extract : — 

**  My  father  and  I  discoursed  seriously  about  my  sister's  coming 
to  live  with  me ;  and  yet  I  am  much  afraid  uf  her  ill  nature.  I 
told  her  plainly,  my  mind  was  to  have  her  come  not  a$  a  tUter  hut 
as  a  servant ;  which  she  promised  me  that  she  would,  and  with 
many  thanks  did  weep  for  joy.  *  •  ♦  Found  my  wife 
making  of  pies  and  tarts  to  try  the  oven  with,  but  not  knowing  the 
nature  of  it,  did  heat  it  too  hot,  and  so  a  little  ovcrbake  our  thisgs; 
but  knows  how  to  do  better  another  time. 

"  IStli  (Nov). — To  Sir  W. Batten's  to  dinner,  he  having  a  couple 
of  servants  married  to-day,  and  as  there  was  a  number  of  merchants 
and  others  of  good  quality,  on  purpose  after  dinner  to  make  an 
offering,  which,  after  dinner  we  did,  and  £  did  give  ten  shillings, 
and  no  more,  though  I  believe  most  of  them  did  give  more,  and 
did  believe  tliat  I  did  so  too. 

"  31st. — At  night  to  my  violin  (the  first  time  I  have  played  on 
it  in  thii  house)  in  my  dining-room,  and  afterwards  to  my  lute 
there,  and  I  took  much  pleasure  to  have  the  neighbours  come  fbrtli 
into  the  yard  to  hoar  me." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1661  we  find  Pepys  oc- 
cupying a  handsome  house  belonging  to  the  navy,  and 
furnished  with  considerable  luxury.  His  income  in- 
creases gradually,  and  he  finds  himself  enabled  to  in- 
dulge in  expensive  pleasures,  and  to  lavish  great  sums 
upon  dress  and  good  living.  Although  bnrthened  with 
an  immense  amount  of  business,  and  having  conidnnal 
calls  made  upon  his  time,  he  is  yet  able  to  walk  about 
and  amuse  himself  in  society  and  at  the  theatre  as  often 
as  his  inclination  turned  that  way.  On  the  8d  of  Janu- 
ary he  mentions,  that  he  for  the  first  time  saw  women 
acting  on  the  stage.  Previously  it  was  the  cus- 
tom for  boys  or  young  men  of  effeminate  appearance  to 
play  the  female  parts ;  and  one  Kinaston  is  spoken  of 
as  appearing  in  three  different  characters.  Another 
curious  trait  of  the  manners  of  the  period  is  given,  where 
he  says,  that  being  seated  in  a  dark  place  at  the  theatre, 
a  lady  spat  upon  him  by  mistake,  "  laut  after  seeing  her 
to  be  a  very  pretty  lady  I  was  not  trouWed  at  all." 

The  King's  coronation,  which  took  place  on  the  23d 
of  April,  afforded  Pepys  a  day  of  extreme  enjoyment^ 
for  he  seems  ever  to  be  delighted  with  gilded  show  and 
pageant,  with  feasting  and  public  demonstrations  of  joy. 
{Standing  on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  building,  he  describes 


f  How  strangely  the  following  sentence  sounds  in  these  days:— 
I  did  send  for  u  cup  of  tee  (a  China  drink)  of  which  I  never 
drank  before/* 
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the  aspect  of  the  city  at  night,  the  rejoicing  of  the  dense 
multitudes,  the  thronged  streets,  and  the  bonfires  which 
surrounded  London  with  a  light  like  a  glory.  The 
merry-making  and  drinking  which  concluded  tJie  day 
Bomewhat  unsettled  his  head,  but  we,  nevertheless,  find 
him  at  the  proper  hour  in  his  office.  He  received  a 
message  from  his  uncle  a  few  day's  after,  begging  that 
he  would  send  down  to  a  poor  man,  named  Perkins,  a 
miller,  whose  mill  the  wind  had  destroyed,  an  old  fiddle, 
''  for  he  hath  nothing  now  to  live  b^  but  fiddling,  and 
he  must  needs  have  it  by  Whitsuntide  to  play  to  the 
country  girls ;  but  it  vexed  me  to  see  how  my  uncle 
writes  to  me,  as  if  he  were  not  able  to  buy  him  one.  But 
I  intend  to-morrow  to  send  him  one." 

Pepys  gained  the  confidence,  if  not  the  friendsliip,  of 
most  of  those  with  whom  he  was  associated.  The  se- 
crets of  state  were  no  secrets  to  him.  That  which  was 
a  mystery  to  the  popular  eye  was  revealed  to  his  favoured 
gaze;  and  intrigue,  and  cautious  diplomacy,  were  often 
regulated  by  his  advice.  About  the  beginning  of  July, 
1661,  his  attention  was  somewhat  distracted  by  the  news 
of  his  imde's  severe  illness.  He  was  not  well  known 
to  the  old  man,  and  could  not  nourish  much  affection 
for  him;  but  he  entertained  great  expectations  from 
Mm,  and  was,  consequently,  glad  in  some  respects,  though 
sorry  in  others,  when  the  intelligence  of  lus  dissolution 
arrived.  A  special  messenger  woke  him  in  the  morning 
with  the  news,  and  before  midnight  he  was  at  Brampton, 
where  his  father  and  numerous  relatives  were  assembled. 
The  body  lay  in  the  hall,  but  already  gave  forth  unplea- 
sant evidences  of  decomposition.  *'  1  caused  it  to  be 
set  forth  in  the  yard  all  night,"  says  Pepys,  who  then 
went  to  bed,  greedy,  as  he  confesses,  to  see  the  will 
In  this  he  was  somewhat  disappointed.  His  uncle  had 
left  him  but  little,  though  on  his  father's  death  he  was 
promised  the  reversion  of  a  large  property.  However, 
his  undc's  death  made  some  additions  to  his  wealth, 
and  he  appears  upon  the  whole  to  have  been  well  con- 
tented with  the  result.  A  strange  love  of  the  theatre 
now  took  possession  of  his  mind,  at  which  he  was  much 
troubled,  for  it  broke  upon  his  business  and  wasted  his 
time.  The  fascination  was  too  great  for  him  to  resist ; 
he  was  continually  either  at  the  opera  or  the  playhouse, 
and  satiety  seems  not  to  have  diminished  his  taste  for 
dramatic  representations.  When  we  consider  how  often 
we  meet  him  in  the  theatre,  in  the  parks,  among  gay 
company,  at  convivial  parties,  it  seems  marvellous  how  he 
was  enabled  to  carry  through  so  vast  an  amount  of 
public  business.  Had  he  applied  himsdf  more  assidu- 
ously to  his  duties,  he  might  have  brought  more  honour 
upon  himself;  as  it  was,  he  was  pre-eminent  for  his  in- 
dustry and  diligence  among  the  idle  employees  of  an  ad- 
ministration, energetic  enough  for  ordinary  times,  but 
not  sufficiently  vigorous  to  press  through  the  portentous 
multitude  o(  affairs  which  thronged  upon  the  country 
in  those  eventful  years. 

On  the  30th  of  September  an  event  occurred,  which 
our  diarist  relates  in  an  exceedingly  amusing  manner. 
The  Prench  and  Spanish  ambassadors,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  entrance  of  a  Swedish  envoy,  were  to  appear  in 
public,  and  traverse  a  portion  of  the  city  in  their  car- 
riages. A  quarrel  concerning  precedence  arose,  and  as- 
sumed a  serious  aspect.  Threatening  intimations  were 
exchanged,  and  warnings  given  by  each  party  to  the 
Other,  that,  unless  they  yielded  the  point  with  good 
grace,  it  should  be  carried  by  force  of  anus.    The  thing 


was  made  public,  and  London  looked  forwiffd  with  io- 
tef est  to  the  day. 

The  conduct  of  the  authorities  on  this  occanon  forms 
a  singular  illustration  of  the  state  of  civifizatiaii  then 
existing.  At  present  the  constabulary  force,  in  case 
such  an  affair  arose,  would  merely  receive  orders  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  all  attempts  at  distorbanoe  ysM 
be  quelled  with  little  or  no  difficulty.  It  was  different 
in  1661.  The  King  expressed  a  desire  that  the  qnaml 
might  be  allowed  to  take  whatever  course  it  would,  and 
that  no  measures  should  be  adopted  to  pref«Bt  a  col- 
lision. His  wish  was  strictly  acted  upon,  and  mtdti- 
tudes  thronged  out  to  see  ^e  result.  The  nspectivt 
embassies  presented  the  appearance  of  fortresses  wkwt 
hostile  forces  were  about  to  emerge.  The  Spmiiii 
ooach,  with  chain  harness,  and  sniroonded  by  fifty 
soldiers  with  naked  swords,  first  moved  along  the  stnets. 
Its  guards  were  silent,  and  bore  determination  ia  their 
faces.  The  French  came  out,  trooping  with  AonU 
and  clamour  round  their  carriage,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes 'file  public  thoroughfare  was  the  scene  of  a  dor 
peratc  conflict.  The  Spaniards  fought  resdutely,  tnd, 
notwithstanding  that  they  were  vnthout  fire-arms,  nd 
were  exposed  to  the  shots  of  their  opponents,  stt^ 
ceeded  in  killing  a  good  many,  and  cventuaDy  carried 
their  position  and  drove  their  ambaesador's  ooach  w 
before  that  of  the  French  minister  could  be  stined,  for 
they  had  cut  up  the  harness  and  stabbed  the  honw. 
Immense  excitement  prevailed  in  the  city,  but  nothinf 
more  came  of  the  affair. 

Samuel  Pepys  commences  his  diaiy  for  1662,  by  re- 
lating how,  on  waking  on  the  morning  of  the  first 
of  January,  he  hit  his  wife  a  blow  in  the  face  with  bis 
elbow.  Yet  the  reader  must  by  no  means  iiifer  frwn 
this  that  the  work  is  occupied  in  the  narration  of  tn- 
vialities,  for  such  trifling  incidents  as  these  sie  onij 
links  in  the  chain  which  makes  us  acquainted  with  «o 
much  that  is  curious  and  interesting,  that  we  confess  to 
being  at  a  loss  what  passages  to  select  as  mort  remark- 
able. This  much  may  unhesitatingly  be  said  of  ibe 
diary,  that,  for  novelty  of  detail,  interesEt,  KvchaesB, 
embodiment  of  character,  and  the  delineatioa  of  c?tat«, 
it  far  surpasses  any  work  of  fiction  we  ever  rcfflembr r 
to  have  read.  Tliis  is  high  praise.  The  creations  of 
the  mind  may  be  wrought  up  to  any  pitch — ^ther  bit 
be  painted  in  the  brightest  colours,  worked  into  the  most 
startling  and  exciting  combinations ;  the  narration  of 
facts  must  confine  itself  within  the  channel  of  hfatort, 
and  that  admits  of  no  embellishment — ^but  the  very  trath 
and  simplicity  of  the  diary  constitute  one  of  its  nmrt 
powerful  charms.  To  follow  Pepys  throngh  his  ▼hok 
experience,  through  a  tenth  or  twentieth  portion  of  it, 
would  be  impossible  in  the  limits  to  which  we  are  ««- 
fined,  and  we  therefore  pass  over,  with  r^ret,  te* 
portions  of  the  journal,  that  we  may  not  exhaost  oar 
space  too  early.  Though  the  Dutch  war  M  not  bcttl 
out  until  some  considerable  period  after,  Sngbnd,  in  tk 
middle  of  the  year  1662,  began  to  be  douded  by  dush 
shrouds  of  apprehension;  the  public  mind  Wt  itow 
presentiments  of  coming  hostilities,  and  ominoQs  I«^ 
cautions  woke  our  docbr"!^  and  anenak  into  brisk 
activity.  Pepys  was  engaged  more  deeply  t^  •^f]" 
public  transactions.  The  navy  authorities  wen  ctdrtw 
to  fit  and  equip  twenty  vessels  for  an  emageBcy,  va 
every  dockyard  rang  with  the  notes  rf  pwpn*««- 
The  state  of  the  coimtry  vas*  howcttr,  ty  » >*«« 
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such  as  to  render  a  bnisiuig  of  the  bonds  of  European 
peace  at  ail  desirable,  or  even  safe,  and  alarm  and  ap- 
prehenaion  appear  to  liave  weighed  upon  many  minds 
besides  those  whose  private  interest  lay  in  the  preser- 
vation  of  tranquillity. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Pepys  oonceired  the  idea, 
then  a  reiy  unusual  one,  of  studying  the  roles  of  arith- 
metic, his  ignoranoe  of  which  was  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  business.  We  find  him  working  hard  at 
the  multiplication  table,  and  engaged  with  a  teacher, 
after  office-hours,  in  mastering  the  more  difficult  por- 
tions of  the  study.  In  this,  as  in  everything  else,  our 
diarist  made  rapid*  progress,  and  soon  acquired  sufficient 
knowledge  of  it  to  enable  him  to  reckon  with  consider- 
able facility*  The  study  of  figures  did  not,  however, 
occupy  so  much  of  his  time  as  to  prevent  him  from  pur- 
suing his  inclinations  whenever  he  wished  to  take  a 
little  pleasure.  Seldom  did  he  spend  an  entire  day  at 
the  office.  Sunday  afforded  him  a  rare  period  of  re- 
laxation. He>  however,  almost  invariably  went  to 
church: — 

'*  3rd  (Loid's  Day).  Up  early,  and,  with  Capt.  Cooke,  to  the 
dockyard ;  a  fine  walk  and  fine  weather.  Commissioner  Pelt  came 
to  OS,  and  took  us  to  his  hoasc,  and  showed  us  his  garden  and 
fine  things,  and  did  give  ns  a  fine  breakfast  of  bread  and  butter, 
and  sweatmeats,  and  other  thingi  with  great  choice,  and  strong 
drinks,  with  which  I  could  not  avoyde making  my  head  ache,  though 
1  drank  fant  little.  By  and  by,  to  church,  by  coach,  with  the  oom- 
jniaaioxier,  and  had  a  dull  sermon;  a  full  church,  and  had  some 
pretty  women  in  it,  among  others,  Beek  Allre,  who  was  a  bridcV 
maid  to  a  new-married  couple  that  came  to  church  to-day,  and, 
which  was  pretty  strange,  sat  in  a  pew  hung  with  mourning  for 
a  motlier  of  the  bride's,  which,  we  think,  should  have  been  taken 
down.  After  dinner,  the  oommiauoner  and  I  to  his  house,  and 
had  ayllabub,  and  saved  his  daret,  which  came  short  of  what  I  ex- 
pected; but  there  was  fine  models  of  ships  in  it,  indeed,  wherewith 
I  could  not  judge  of.  Amongst  other  things,  Pett  told  me  how 
despicable  a  thing  it  is  to  be  a  hangman  in  Poland,  although  it  be 
a  place  of  credit;  and  that,  in  bis  time,  there  was  some  repairs  to 
be  made  of  the  gallows  there,  which  was  very  fine,  of  stone;  but 
nobody  could  be  got  to  mend  it  till  the  burgomaster,  or  mayor 
of  the  towne,  with  all  the  companies  of  those  trades  which  were 
necessary  to  be  used  about  those  repairs,  did  go  in  their  habits, 
with  flags,  in  solemn  procession,  to  tlie  place,  and  there  the  bnrgo- 
master  did  give  the  first  blow  with  the  hammer  upon  the  wooden 
work,  and  the  rest  of  the  masters  of  tlie  companies  upon  the  works 
bcdonging  to  their  trades,  that  so  workmen  might  not  be  ashamed 
to  be  employed  upon  doing  of  the  gullows  work.** 

With  such  little  facts  as  these  Pcpys  interlards  his 
diaxy,  and  renders  it  curious  as  well  as  amusing.  But 
weightier  matters  of  state  now  cliicfly  occupied  his  mind. 
The  foreign  relations  of  the  country  were  every  day  be- 
coming more  complicated,  and  Holland  was  fast  verging 
towards  a  war.  Yet,  with  all  the  rumours  that  were 
afloat,  with  all  the  anxiety  with  which  the  public  mind 
was  filled,  the  author  of  the  diary  relates  how,  one  night, 
being  overtaken  with  darkness  wliile  in  a  boat,  he  passed 
up  the  Thames,  and  hailed  every  vessel  as  he  rowed  by, 
but  for  a  considerable  time  received  no  answer  from 
either  merchantman  or  man-of-war,  all  apparently  being 
buried  in  sleep.  He  says,  and  probably  with  much 
truth,  that  had  an  enemy  been  enabled  to  ascend  so  high, 
they  might  have  committed  incredible  damage  in  the 
river,  and  struck  a  severe  blow  in  the  very  heart  of  Lon- 
don, ere  the  aroused  population  could  have  hurried  to 
its  defence.  Petty  plots  and  factions  now  disturbed 
the  dty,  party  spirit  agitated  the  councils  of  state, 
and  altogether  the  condition  of  the  country  was  iU-cal- 
cuiated  to  stand  the  shock  of  war.  The  navy,  how- 
everi  had|  pwtly  through  the  redults  of  Pep;s'  mea- 


sures, risen  to  great  efficiency,  and  promised  to  inter- 
pose a  formidable  bulwark  between  the  shores  of  this 
island  and  the  assaults  of  a  foreign  invader.  While 
the  actual  condition  of  society,  therefore,  was  such  as 
to  render  war  a  hazardous  undertaking,  the  fleets  of 
Engknd  could  bo  calculated  on  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary confidence. 

Pepys  sums  up  an  account  of  his  worldly  condition 
at  this  period  as  follows:— 

**  Strange  to  see,  having  mind  to  revert  to  its  former  practice 
of  loving  pbys  and  wine,  but  this  night  I  have  again  bound  my- 
self to  Christmaa  not.  I  liave  alao  made  up,  this  evening,  my 
monthly  balance,  and  find  that  I  am  worth  about  £C80,for  which  the 
Lord  God  be  praised.  My  condition  at  present  is  this: — ^I  have 
long  been  building,  and  my  house,  to  my  great  content,  is  now 
almost  done.  My  Lord  Sandwich  has  lately  been  in  the  country, 
and  very  dvil  to  my  wife,  and  liath  himself  spent  some  pains  in 
drawing  a  plot  of  some  idterationi  in  our  house  there,  which  I 
shall  follow  as  I  get  money.  As  for  the  office,  my  late  industry 
hath  t)een  such  as  I  have  become  as  high  in  reputation  as  any 
man  there,  and  good  hold  I  have  of  Mr.  Coventry  and  Sir  O. 
Cartret,  which  I  am  resolved,  and  it  is  necessary  for  me,  to  main- 
tain by  ail  fair  memu^ 

Pleased  with  the  appearance  of  a  new  lace  hatband, 
Pepys  resolves  that  for  the  future  his  great  expense  shall 
be  hatbands;  and  this  he  expresses  in  so  simple,  and, 
withal,  solemn  a  manner,  as  to  make  us  smile,  while  the 
next  sentence  hurries  us  to  affairs  of  national  importance. 
Rising  in  favour  with  his  noble  friends,  those  whom  he 
felt  it  his  interest  to  please,  resented,  as  an  almost  ne- 
cessary consequence,  the  jealousy  of  certain  other  indi- 
viduals who  made  it  their  business  to  watch  his  actions 
and,  when  possible,  thwart  his  designs.  Seldom,  how- 
ever, did  their  machinations  result  in  success,  for  the 
Clerk  of  the  Acts  was  too  securely  fixed  in  Court  favour 
to  be  easily  upset.  Some  remains  of  a  great  treasure 
which,  it  was  said,  lay  concealed  in  the  earth,  benea^p 
the  vaults  of  the  Tower,  set  him,  with  various  others,  at 
the  task  of  searching  for  it,  and  he  complains  grievously 
that  he  allowed  himself  to  be  made  a  fool  of,  though, 
during  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise,  he  was  among 
the  most  enthusiastic,  dining  on  a  barrel-head  in  a  cel- 
lar, and  working  with  the  pickaxe  with  immense  energy. 
The  affairs  of  Tangier  began  about  this  time  to  attract 
a  considerable  share  of  public  attention,  and  with  the 
preparation  for  the  war,  wliich  in  the  eyes  of  statesmen 
was  then  deemed  inevitable,  fully  occupied  the  national 
mind.  Pepys,  on  account  of  these  affairs,  was  looked 
upon  by  the  Gtovcmmcnt  with  still  greater  favour,  and 
consequently  his  patronage  was  stiU  more  sought.  Those 
who  could  not  hope  to  secure  it  by  the  usual  acts  of 
friendship,  endeavoured  to  buy  the  favour  they  could  not 
otherwise  win. 

"  W.  Warren  comes  to  my  door,  and  left  a  letter  and  a  box  for 
me,  and  went  his  way.  His  letter  mentions  giving  me  and  my 
wife  a  pair  of  gloves ;  but,  opening  the  box,  we  found  a  pair  of 
plain  gloves  for  my  hand,  and  a  fair  state-dish  of  silver,  and  cup, 
with  my  arms  ready  cut  upon  them,  worth  I  believe  about  £18, 
which  is  a  very  noble  present,  and  the  beat  I  ever  had  yet.  So, 
after  some  contentful  talk  with  my  wife,  she  to  bed,  and  I  to  rest. 

"Mr.  Cole  sent  me  five  couple  of  ducks." 

Yet,  though  those  who  sought  to  obtain  situations  un- 
der him  were  profuse  in  their  promises  of  diligence 
when  appointed  to  their  new  posts,  Pepys  had  much 
reason  to  be  disappointed  with  the  conduct  of  his  col- 
leagues and  those  who  laboured  under  his  direction ;  for 
he  complains  bitterly  of  the  apathy  and  indolence  of  the 
men  whose  duty  it  was  at  that  crisis  to  exert  their  ut* 
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inosk  eoifflgSn  in  ibe  public  servioe.  Heavy  debts  weighed 
npan  the  navy,  and  the  rerenuea  of  the  conntry  were 
far  from  being  adeqoate  to  their  imsnediate  liquidation. 
The  expenses  of  IVrngiers,  too,  hung  like  a  dead  weight 
upon  the  execiitiv«y  and  contributed  annually  to  exhaust 
the  national  purse.  In  addition  to  these  sources  of  dis- 
comfort, many  others  sprang  out  of  the  factious  spirit 
of  the  times,  nnmeroas<qnarrels  agitated  the  Court,  and 
the  middle  orders  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  corrupted 
axistooracy,  an  aristocracy  which  then  had  better  not 
have  been  than  have  been  as  it  was — ^not  as  it  is  now, 
a  prond  thing  for  the  oountry  to  boast  of — ^but,  a  plea- 
Bore-seeking  class,  living  solely  for  itself,  and  careless 
of  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Many  eiforts  were  made 
to  arrange  and  regulate  the  balance  of  public  affairs  ; 
and  had  there  been  a  few  more  such  men  as  Pepys, 
the  attempt  would  doubtless  have  resulted  in  no  small 
degree  of  success.  As  it  was,  perplexities  thickened 
upon  the  empire.  However,  he  performed  his  share, 
and  the  country  owed  him  its  gratitude,  thoxigh  cer- 
tainly he  contrived  all  the  while  to  work  well  for  his 
own  advancement  also.  He  seems  not  so  much  to  have 
coveted  high  station  as  great  wealth,  though  dignity, 
the  pomp  of  place,  and  the  pride  of  power  were  not  with- 
out their  attractions  in  his  eyes. 

We  must,  however,  linger  but  little  with  political 
matters.  The  private  life  of  Pepys  is  perhaps  more  in- 
teresting, and  to  that  we  shall  chiefly  confine  ourselves. 
He  continued  to  amass  wealth  with  great  facility ;  some 
of  it  he  stored  up  in  his  house,  or  lent  at  interest,  to 
provide,  as  it  were,  for  the  winter  of  his  life,  and  an- 
other portion  he  expended  in  fitting  up  and  furnishing  liis 
house,  of  which  he  seemed  exceedingly  fond,  and  in  in- 
creasing his  own  wardrobe  and  that  of  his  wife,  for  of 
acareely  anything  did  he  make  more  accounfthanof  costly 
apparel.  He  comprehended  the  value  of  making  friends, 
Mid  was,  moreover,  partial  to  convivial  society,  so  that 
we  continually  find  him  at  home  surrounded  by  a  nume- 
tcms  company  who  relished  his  wit,  his  ready  conversa- 
tion, and  his  overflowing  jocularity,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  enjoyed  his  hospitality — hospitality  which  was  pro- 
fuse and  oordial,but  the  expense  of  which  he  nevertheless 
calculated,  and  perhaps  sometimes  regretted.  He  seems 
to  have  been  happy  enough  at  this  period  of  his  life ;  and 
even  when  death  struck  a  blow  at  his  family  and  took  a 
victim  from  it,  the  event  makes  little  impression  on  his 
mind.  But  when,  on  Christmas  day,  his  wife,  whether 
by  design  or  chance,  began  to  inquire  of  him  what  she 
should  do  in  case  of  lus  sudden  decease,  he  for  a  moment 
was  thrown  into  a  serious  train  of  thought,  and  re- 
solves to  make  a  will,  that  in  case  of  such  an  event  she 
should  not  be  left  unprovided  for.  At  this  time  he  was 
not  more  than  thirty  years  of  age,  though  from  his  man- 
ner of  writing,  his  high  position,  his  influence  at  Court, 
and  in  the  councils  of  state,  and  every  other  circum- 
stance, tiie  reader  will  doubtless  be  impressed  with  the 
idea  of  a  man  considerably  older. 

Lord  Sandwich,  who  hitherto  had  been  very  intimate 
with  Pepys,  and  shown  great  favour  to  him,  now  appeared 
to  retreat  into  dignified  reserve,  and  evince  evident  symp- 
toms of  having  experienced  offence.  Our  diarist  appears 
greatly  troubled  at  this  £act,  and  turns  over  in  his  mind 
every  imaginable  reason  for  the  sudden  change.  He 
farms  several  projects  for  again  installing  himself  in 
his  favovr,  and  proposes  to  invite  him  to  a  grand  din- 
ner, bat  checks  himself  with  the  idea  t)iat  it  would  in- 


volve an  expense  of  £13,  a  fleiions  sum  in  ihoae  dm. 
Formerly  Lord  Sandwich  had  always  shown  much  ci- 
vility to  the  wife  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Acts ;  hut  now  Ha 
demeanour  was  changed.  Por  this  Pepys  oanooiaoomnt, 
though  after  the  lapse  of  a  week  or  two  he  setshbaund 
at  ease,  with  the  coirrioticHi  that  the  regretted  oooben 
existed  only  in  his  fancy.  We  disoQf«er,intfaiftpQrtkNi 
of  the  diary, that  the  hard-worked  emjUofoein  not  totillj 
destitute  of  literary  abilities : — 

**  This  eyentng  I  tore  some  old  papen ;  uttoti;  ofhen,  b  ro- 
mance trfaich,  under  the  title  of  **  haw  a  Cheate,"  tea  jem  mso 
I  began  at  Cambridgey  and,  roadiag  it  over  to-av^t,  I  lilted  it 
very  well,  and  wondered  a  little  at  myself  at  my  vein  in  that  time 
when  I  wrote  it,  doubting  that  I  cannot  do  so  well  now  if  I 
would  try." 

Sir  "W.  "Warren,  whom  we  have  before  introduced  to 
our  readers  as  having  presented  Pepys  with  a  pair  o! 
gloves,  and  a  silver  dish  and  cup,  again  meets  our  eje 
under  the  same  circumstances.  Dining  at  the  Sun 
Tavern  with  Pepys,  he  slipped  a  paper  into  his  hand,  con- 
taining, as  he  said,  a  pair  of  gloves  for  his  wife,  and 
continued  the  conversation  without  interruptioB.  Ar- 
rived at  his  own  house,  the  Clerk  of  the  Acts  was  a: 
much  pains  to  get  his  wife  out  of  the  room,  without 
telling  her  directly  to  go,  that  he  might  examine  ih 
packet,  which  was  weighty,  and  seemed  to  contain  more 
than  a  pair  of  gloves.  At  length  he  succeeded  in  being 
left  alone,  and  found  that  he  had  been  preswitcd  with 
forty  pieces  of  gold,  a  circumstance  which  gladdened 
his  heart  so  much  that  he  lost  his  appetite  :— 

"  I  was  at  great  loss  what  to  do,  whether  to  teQ  my  wife  (/  it 
or  no,  for  fear  of  making  her  think  me  to  be  in  abetter  eoaditioB, 
or  in  a  better  way  of  getting  money,  than  yet  I  was," 

The  expectation  which  had  for  so  long  a  period  grown 
upon  the  nation  that  a  war  with  Holland  was  approach- 
ing, now  appeared  to  be  near  its  fulfilment.  As  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  two  countries  became  graduallT 
more  and  more  complicated,  so  did  it  become  more  wd 
more  evident  that  no  amicable  settlement  could  be  ar- 
rived at.  Offences  had  multiplied  on  either  hand,  and 
the  provocatives  to  hostility  continued  to  ripen  andgrov 
fiercer  with  time.  To  the  already  formidable  amr  of 
causes  for  quarrel  was  added  the  element  of  popular  su- 
perstition.  The  plague  had  lately  devastated  the  towns 
of  Holland ;  ominous  fires  had  been  seen  to  bum  in  tie 
sky  over  Amsterdam,  and  the  peasants  in  the  pronuces 
saw  with  terror  the  birth  of  numerous  portentous  pbe- 
nomena.  The  time  was  come,  it  was  said,  when  liig- 
land  owed  it  to  herself  to  assert  her  power,  and  Tindi- 
cate  her  honour,  and  it  was  only  left  for  her  to  strike 
a  decisive  blow.  A  warlike  tone  diffused  itself  over 
the  whole  face  of  society  here  at  home,  and  cvcir  addi- 
tion made  to  the  national  armament  was  hailed  ^ 
satisfaction.  On  their  part,  the  Dutch  occupied  tbea.- 
selves  in  concentrating  their  naval  force,  and  taking  «p 
advantageous  positions  on  the  high  seas.  Pepys  breals 
off  in  his  narrative  of  these  affairs  to  speak  (rf  ihf^  f^*' 
lowing  incident : — 

"  Not  being  very  well,  I  went  betimes  to  hed.  About  tie^ 
o'clock,  knowing  what  money  I  have  in  the  hottse,  and  Iwarisi » 
noise,  I  began  to  sweat  worse  and  worse,  till  I  xofilted  sIbw*  » 
water.  I  rang,  and  could  not,  in  half  aa  hour,  mate  «th«r  rf  * 
wenches  hear-~and  this  made  me  fcar  the  aMice,  leak  th^  *^ 
be  gagged;  and  then  I  began  to  think  that  there  was  MBte^a^ 
in  a  stone  being  flung  at  the  window  over  our  stairs  ^is  ewuci, 
by  which  the  thieves  meant  to  try  what  looking  there  w>^  ^ 
after  them,  and  know  our  company.  These  tiMmgfafi  and  6«> ' 
had,  and  do  hence  apprehend  the  k$n  of  dl  snA  bs  tk^  *< 
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eiNcAottt  ltd  hAie  nwh  noncy  by  then.  At  lut  Jane  cnme, 
and  then  J  under^taad  '  it  yn»  only  the  dog  wtaiA  a  lodgings  and 
so  made  a  noise.' " 

At  leo^h.  the  DoJtoh  tvtir  burst  forth.  The  tumult 
oC  bttiks  disiwrbed  the  Eoropcau  seas,  and  the  whole 
attention  of  the  country  was  riyetted  upon  the  result. 
It  speedily*  appeared  that  the  navies  of  Holland,  though 
bcavefy  manned  and  well  appointed,  were  no  matoh  for 
those  of  England ;  and  joyful  acclamations  shook  our 
towns  ai^  cities  as  the  news  of  each  succeeding  victory 
arrived.  Pepys  became  now  of  more  importance  than 
e\'er;  his  services  were  more  valuable,  and  more  fully 
recognised  by  the  higher  authorities.  This  he  chiefly 
valued  inasmuch  as  it  led  to  the  increase  of  his  worldly 
wealth,  and  the  better  appreciation  of  his  talents  by  the 
public.  On  the  Slst  of  December,  1664,  while  the 
Butch  quarrel  was  agitating  with  unusual  vigour,  and 
the  plague  was  growing  at  ijnsterdam,  he  calculates  liis 
wealtli,  and  finds  himself  to  possess  £1,349,  having  spent 
£i20,  and  laid  up  £540,  during  the  course  of  that  year. 
His  family  then  consisted  of  his  wife,  for  whom  he  seems 
to  have  entertained  much  affection,  though  he  had  an  odd 
fashion  of  showing  it ;  Mercer,  her  maid ;  the  chamber- 
maid, Bcsse ;  the  cookmaid,  Jane ;  a  little  girl,  and  Tom 
Edwards,  a  boy  whom  he  took  from  the  King's  chapel. 
"  As  pretty  and  loving  a  family  I  have  as  any  man  in 
Englandy"  says  he  with  infinite  complacency,  "  and  I  am 
in  good  esteem  with  everybody,  I  think.'* 

He  seems  to  have  been  in  continual  alarm  lest  his 
house  should  be  robbed,  and  gives  us  an  accoimt  of 
many  nights  passed  by  him  in  sleepless  anxiety,  when 
every  sound — the  sighing  of  the  wind,  the  running  of 
a  mouse — was  construed  in  his  mind  to  be  the  noise  of 
robbers.     One  evening,  having  lingered  until  a  late 
hour  at  his  office  to  finish  a  matter  of  business,  he  re- 
ceived a  message  from  home  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
wanted,  as  his  wife  had  heard  strange  sounds  about  the 
house,  such  as  men  ^-alking  over  the  leads.     The  store 
of  money  wliich  lay  treasured  in  his  chamber  instantly 
raised  his  fears,  and  he  immediately  repaired  home, 
when  his  alarm  was  strengthened  by  the  appearance  of 
some  suspicious  persons  lurking  in  a  dark  entry.     All 
night  he  lay  breathless  with  terror,  and  trembling  at 
every  sound,  and  relieved  by  the  break  of  dawn  only  to 
experience  still  greater  fears  when  the  evening  came 
round  again.    However,  no  attempts  at  robbery  were 
made,  and  the  only  real  danger  he  seems  to  have  run 
was  that  of  being  burnt  out  of  house  and  home  by  the 
carelessness  of  his  maid-servant,  who  allowed  a  candle 
to  bam  all  night  on  the  floor  close  to  her  bed-hangings, 
One  fact  seems  now  to  lighten  his  heart  to  an  iuex 
pressiblo  degree.     Lord  Sandwich  became  as  cordial  as 
was  his  wont,  and  came  to  dine  with  Pepys,  addressing 
his  wife  with  much  familiarity,  and  assuming  all  the 
manners  of  a  hearty  friend.   A  sad  and  serious  national 
calamity,  however,  threw  a  damp  upon  his  spirits.   Tlie 
**  Xiondon,"  a  magnificent  vessel,  with  an  armament  of 
eighty  brass  guns,  and  manned  with  a  chosen  crew,  blew 
up  while  passing  the  Xore,  and  sunk,  a  shattered  wreck. 
Twenty-five  souls  were  all  that  survived  the  catastrophe, 
which  filled  the  city  at  the  time  with  a  general  gloom. 
[But  nothing  appears  equal  to  the  task  of  dispelling  that 
jovial  spirit  which  supported  Pepys  under  the  most  me- 
laucholy  circumstances.    The  lightest  breath  of  pleasure 
or  profit  served  to  dissipate  the  heaviest  cloud  of  gloom 
that  ever  hung  upiu^  his  soul^  and  while  the  puUioj 


mind  was  filled  with  misgiving  ind  appniiflnsioft,  he 
pursues  his  joyous  oouise,  happy  in  his  home,  his  wife, 
his  wealth,  his  consequence,  and  all  the  other  UessingB 
which  fortune  had  showered  upon  him.  Numerovs  cir- 
eumstaoces  combined  about  this  time  to  raise  Pepys  in 
bis  own  estimation,  as  well  as  that  of  the  numerous  in- 
dividuals who  watched  his  every  action,  and  hoped  or 
feared,  as  fortune  appeared  favourable  or  contraiy  to  him. 
The  King  himself  held  a  long  conversation  with  him, 
asked  his  opinion  on  various  naval  matters,  and  spoke 
to  him  in  a  familiar  numner.  The  Duke  of  Albeiniarle, 
too,  walked  alone  with  him  in  his  garden,  expressing 
great  approbation  of  his  measures,  and  calling  him  the 
right  hand  of  the  navy,  and  saying  that  nothing  coidd 
be  done  without  him;  "  at  which,"  says  he,  "I  am  not 
a  little  proud," 

There  is  an  old  proverb  which  says  that  good  fortune  is 
the  sure  presage  of  ill-luck.  In  a  limited  sense,  this  was 
true  in  the  case  of  Pepys.  He  was  disturbed  from  his 
complacent  dreams  by  the  reflection  that,  while  extending 
the  power  and  efficiency  of  the  navy,  he  had  also  lavished 
sums  of  money  for  which  he  was  in  no  way  inclined  to 
be  called  to  account.  Not  that  he  had  dishonestly  ap- 
propriated these  sums,  but  that  occasionally  he  had  not 
been  careful  enough  in  their  disbursement,  and  had  been 
guilty  in  some  instances  of  reckless  profusion: — 

"27th  (April,  1685),  Crerd  dined  with  me;  and,  after  dinner, 
walked  in  the  gnrden,  he  tellings  me  that  my  Lord  TVeosnrer  now 
begins  to  be  tcnipalous,  and  will  want  to  know  what  faeeame  of  tlie 
£20,000  saved  by  my  Lord  Peterborongh,  before  he  parts  with  aay 
more  money,  which  puts  us  into  new  doubts  and  me  into  a  great 
fear  that  all  my  cake  will  be  dough  still." 

His  frequent  absence  from  the  office,  too,  began  to  be 
noticed,  and  he  feared  that  it  would  incur  for  him  the 
displeasure  of  his  superiors  in  power.  Walking  in  the 
Park  one  afternoon,  he  saw  the  King,  and  immediately 
hurried  away  lest  he  should  be  observed,  for  he  kiev 
that  there  were  those  who,  having  the  King's  ear,  and 
jealous  of  his  attentions  to  the  new  favourite,  would  not 
fail  to  turn  these  trifling  circumstances  to  the  disadvan^ 
tage  of  one  of  whose  successes  they  were  jealous. 

The  long-expected  phigue,  which  had  appeared  for  a 
considerable  period  to  hang  as  a  threatening  cloud  over 
the  metropolis,  now  began  to  show  itself  in  London, 
and  daily  was  the  number  of  those  doors  increased  on 
which  the  red  cross  attested  the  presence  of  death.  A 
gloom  was  shed  over  the  city,  and  all  its  inhabitants 
seemed  to  feel  that  the  pestilence  had  only  showed 
itself,  preparatory  to  spreading  through  the  whole 
population.  The  dead- carts  began  to  creak  along  al» 
most  deserted  streets,  and  waggons  and  coaches  filled 
the  highways  which  led  from  the  metropolis,  burtfaened 
with  those  whom  terror  had  driven  to  seek  refuge  in 
the  country.  Seventeen  or  eighteen  hundred  perished 
every  week.  Friends  shunned  each  other's  presence; 
the  father  feared  the  son,  the  son  feared  the  father-*- 
every  one  fearing  that  communication  brought  death 
along  with  it.  In  the  last  week  of  August,  1665,  the 
mortality  of  London  increased  to  7,000,  and  in  the  first 
week  of  September  it  rose  to  nearly  9,000.  The  in- 
habitants knew  not  what  to  do-— where  to  seek  safety. 
Thousands  would  have  fled  but  possessed  not  the  means ;. 
thousands  had  not  the  energy  to  fly,  and  thousands  fell 
victims  to  the  disease  almost  ere  they  were  aware  of  its 
approach.  It  seemed  as  if  a  corse  had  fallen  on  the 
city,    iM^en  issued  from  their  homes  in  vigorous  liealth 
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and  died  eve  they  reached  their  destination.  To-day  a 
{amily  vas  oomplete,  and  to-morrow  perhaps  most  of  its 
members  were  carried  forth  to  their  graves.  The  social 
meeting  was  dispersed  by  a  whisper  of  the  plague,  and 
the  few  passengers  in  the  streets  went  out  of  their  way 
to  aroid  meeting  the  cart  that  conveyed  the  victims  to 
their  nnconsecrtU^d  graves.  Nearly  every  one  holding 
a  public  office  fled  the  town,  and  left  the  affairs  of  the 
nation  to  be  ruled  by  chance,  or  by  ignorant  and  inex- 
perienced deputies.  This  was  peculiarly  unfortunate 
in  times  so  anxious  and  important,  and  it  was  then  that 
Pepys  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  affording  an  evidence 
of  his  unflinching  and  fearless  character.  He  remained 
at  his  post  as  a  true  soldier  remains  under  his  standard 
when  his  companions  have  either  fallen  or  fled,  and  ex- 
erted his  utmost  energies  to  support  the  heavy  burthen 
of  business  which  pressed  upon  his  department  of  the 
public  service.  He,  however,  sent  his  family  to  Green- 
wich, whither  he  himself  also  repaired  as  soon  as  the 
calls  of  business  had  been  satisfied.  The  Dutch  were  on 
the  English  coast,  and  threatened  a  descent  upon  Mar- 
gate. Pepys  was  resolved  that  for  no  fault  of  his  should 
his  country  lose  a  partide  of  its  honour,  and  he  applied 
himself  with  vigour  to  the  task  of  regulating  the  aflkirs  of 
the  English  navy;  and  his  steady  application  counter- 
balanced many  of  the  evils  which  woidd  otherwise  have 
resulted  from  the  absence  or  negligence  of  the  other  offi- 
cials. And  all  this  while  the  plague  was  devastating  the 
city,  death  striking  down  hundreds  of  human  beings 
every  day;  and  all  the  bells  of  London  tolled  in  dismal 
chime,  the  dull  echoes  never  ceasing  to  sound  in  the 
ears  of  those  who  feared  every  moment  to  be  seized  with 
the  frightful  disease.* 

**  Mr.  Marr  tells  me  how  r  nuud-servant  of  Mr.  John  Wright's, 
who  Uves  thereabouts,  Ming  sick  of  the  plagne,  she  was  remoTed 
to  an  oathoQse,  and  a  nurse  appointed  to  look  to  her»  who  being 
once  abaent,  the  maid  got  out  A  the  house  at  the  window,  and 
ran  away.  The  nurse  coming  and  knocking,  and  having  received 
no  answer,  believed  she  was  dead,  and  went  and  told  Mr.  Wright 
BO,  who  and  his  lady  were  in  great  straight  what  to  do  to  get  her 
buried ;  at  last,  resolved  to  go  to  Bumtwood,  hard  by,  being  in 
the  parish,  and  there  get  people  to  do  it.  But  they  would  not :  so 
he  wmt  home  full  of  trouble,  and  in  the  way  met  the  wench  walk- 
ing over  the  common,  which  firightened  him  worse  than  before ; 
and  was  forced  to  send  people  to  take  her,  which  they  did,  and  they 
got  one  of  the  pest-coaches  and  put  her  into  it,  to  cany  her  to  a 
pest-house.  And  passing  in  a  narrow  lane,  Sir  Anthony  Broune, 
with  his  friends  in  the  coach,  met  this  coach  with  the  curtain 
drawn  dose.  The  latter  being  a  young  man,  and  believing  there 
might  be  some  lady  in  it  that  would  not  be  seen,  and  the  way  being 
narrow,  thrust  his  head  out  of  his  own  into  her  coach  to  look, 
and  there  saw  somebody  looking  very  ill,  and  in  as  ill  dress,  who 
stunk  mightily,  which  the  coachman  also  cried  out  upon.  And 
presently  they  came  up  to  some  people  that  stood  looking  after  it, 
and  told  our  gallants  that  it  was  a  maid  of  Mr.  Wright* s  carried 
away  sick  of  the  plague;  which  put  the  young  gentleman  into  a 
fright  that  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  but  he  is  now  well  again." 

We  perceive  that  our  limits  are  rapidly  drawing  in ; 
we  must,  therefore,  with  whatever  regret  we  may  do  so, 
pass  on  rapidly  tlirongh  the  diary,  and  leave  unnoticed 
numerous  interesting  and  curious  passages.  The  plague 
grew  upon  the  city ;  the  river  was  deserted,  and  the  si- 
lent and  melancholy  streets  were  covered  with  grass. 
In  the  beginning  of  October,  however^  the  bills  of  mor- 


*  The  pestilence  is  thus  spoken  of  in  the  curious  work  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted: — "But  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was 
kindled  against  the  King  and  against  the  people  of  Enghind,  and 
lie  smote  the  land  with  a  dicadful  pestilence,  insomuch  that  there 
diftLia  oM  year  vpwwdi  <tf  nx^  »d  leveii  thouwad  pengni/^ 


tality  decreased,  and  this  fact,  together  with  the  intel- 
ligence  of  several  victories  over  the  Dutch,  contrihuled 
to  shed  a  little  light  upon  the  general  gloom  which  hung 
upon  the  public  mind.  But  this  was  but  a  temponu; 
respite,  for  the  disease  recovered  strength  and  continued 
to  rage  with  greater  fuiy  than  ever ;  and  so  the  year  1C65 
ended,  and  left  Pepys  in  a  better  condition  than  he  ner 
was  before.  He  had  succeeded  Mr.  Paiy  as  commissioner 
for  the  affairs  of  Tangiers,  and  had,  moreover,  been  no- 
minated to  the  post  of  surveyor  of  the  victualling  de- 
partment. His  savings  had  increased  from  £1300  to 
£4400.  One  fact,  however,  troubled  him.  Lord  Sand- 
wich  had  fallen  in  the  estimation  of  the  Court,  aiui  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Spain,  and  the  Duke  of  Albemarle 
had  not  risen  in  popularity.  The  pestilence  now  begin 
to  weaken,  and  the  weekly  aVerage  of  deaths  sank  to  a 
comparatively  insignificant  amount.  London  resnined  bj 
slow  degrees  its  wonted  aspect,  and  to  his  great  joy 
Pepys  was  enabled  to  establish  his  family  again  in  town, 
and  to  resume  his  usual  manner  of  living. 

Of  his  domestic  life,  Pepys  allows  us  from  time  to  lime 
to  catch  many  detached  glimpses»  which,  however,  are  too 
scattered  and  slight  to  idlow  us  to  form  any  very  accural* 
idea  of  his  manner  and  mode  of  life  at  home.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been,  after  a  fashion,  fond  of  his  wife, 
though  he  never  allowed  her  to  express  an  opinion  con- 
trary to  his  own,  or  to  transact  any  affairs  to  which  be 
was  not  privy.     For  instance,  read  the  following  :— 

**  lath.  I  and  ray  wife  to  her  doMt,  to  exMuine  h«  kitdm  ae. 
counts,  and  then  I  took  occasion  to  fall  out  with  her  for  her  bojiBg 
a  hroad-laoed  handkerdiief  and  a  pinner,  without  my  bave.  lex 
this  we  both  began  to  be  angry,  and  so  eontiuned  till  bed. 

« 18th.  Up,  without  being  friends  with  my  wife,  nor  yet  grot 
enemies,  being  both  quiet  and  siknt.** 

We  find  them,  however,  soon  reconciled.  Wc  find 
him  one  day  recording  the  fact,  that  she  was  out  of  tcm« 
per  on  account  of  his  having  checked  her  with  sonrf 
abruptness,  for  telling  long  stories  in  the  coach.  **  She 
do  find  with  reason,"  he  says,  "that  in  the  coropanrtJ 
Pierce,  Knipp,  and  other  women  that  I  love,  that  1  do 
not  value  or  mind  her  as  I  ought."  Nevertheless,  bis 
private  life  appears  to  have  been  chequered  with  fev 
crosses,  and  he  seems  to  glide  on,  borne  by  a  smooth 
current,  enjoying  a  happy  and  prosperous  existence. 

TheDutch  fleets,  about  the  middle  of  tbeyearl666,iDei 
with  some  important  reverses,  being  on  several  occaaoas 
driven  to  flight  by  the  efforts  of  the  English  commaaicrs. 
But  a  sudden  alarm  spread  through  London  upon  tlie 
news  that  a  great  armament,  fitted  out  by  HolLuul,  w 
about  to  advance  upon  our  coasts,  and  recover  the  groaw 
lost  in  their  recent  defeats.  However,  good  pwpan- 
tions  were  made  to  meet  this  attack,  and  something  of 
the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  at  last  wanned  the  bent  of 
London.  When,  however,  an  engagement  at  teogiii  took 
place,  although  the  result  show^  a  victoiyon  tbcEuf- 
lish  side,  yet  the  success  was  not  so  great  astowamat 
any  triumph,  and  the  country  was  disappointed  of  Ui 


We  now  approach  the  great  oataatropbe  which  stiidc 
London,  ere  it  had  recovered  from  the  weakening  eStO^ 
of  the  plague.  On  the  2d  of  August*  1666,  Pcpya  »i» 
awakened  from  his  sleep,  at  three  o*clook  in  the  aion* 
ing,  by  one  of  his  maid-servanta,  who  told  bin  ^ ' 
great  fire  had  broken  out  in  the  city.  Bisi^gand  kok- 
ing  forth  from  the  window,  he  aawa  mighty  Jame  ^5**^* 
ingiutbe  direc^Aof  Mark-Latte»  aod,  aaiithntteM 
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to  him,  retreatincf  ratlier  than  advancing  to  his  qaarter. 
He  then  retired  to  rest  again,  and  at  seven  o'clock 
again  looked  ont.  The  blaze  had  now  reached  Msh 
Street,  and  was  making  rapid  progress  towards  London 
Bridge.  Dressing,  and  -walking  out,  he  repaired  to  the 
scene  of  the  conflagration,  and  then,  for  the  fti'st  time, 
understood  its  serious  nature.  Thousands  of  people 
thronged  the  streets,  the  inhabitants  of  the  houses  were 
flinging  their  goods  eithpr  into  the  street  or  into  the  river, 
or  into  the  barges  that  lay  ready  at  hand.  The  poor 
clung  to  their  homes  until  they  were  scorched  by  the 
flames,  and  multitudes  of  pigeons,  unwilling  to  leave 
the  houses,  circled  about  them,  or  fluttered  at  the  win- 
dows until  they  dropped  amid  the  burning  mass.  All  the 
city  was  in*a  tumult.  The  plague  was  a  silent  enemy  : 
it  came  stealthily,  and  did  its  noiseless  work,  exerting 
a  sickening  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  but 
the  fire  continued  its  progress,  sending  forth  a  loud  and 
prolonged  roar.  The  crowds  were  wild  with  fear  and 
excitement.  The  cakmity  was  as  sudden  as  it  was 
alarming. 

As  yet  none  had  proposed  any  measures  of  safety ; 
none  had  thought  of  the  possibility  of  arresting  the 
flames;  all  alike  seemed  paralysed  with  horror.  The 
mayor  of  the  city  wept  like  a  child ;  and  when  a  com- 
mand was  sent  to  him,  at  the  suggestion  of  Pepys,  that 
he  should  pull  the  houses  down,  and  thus  endeavour  to 
stop  the  fire,  he  cried,  "  Lord !  what  can  I  do  ?  1  am 
spent ;  people  will  not  obey  me.  I  have  been  pulling 
down  houses,  but  the  fire  overtakes  us  faster  than  we 
can  do  it." 

Cart^  laden  with  furniture,  sick  persons  carried  away 
in  their  beds,  thousands  of  half-clothed  men,  women, 
and  children,  pale  with  fear,  and  scarcely  knowing 
whither  to  turn,  filled  the  streets,  some  going  one  way, 
some  another ;  others  rushing  wildly,  with  no  object  in 
view  save  that  of  escaping  with  life  from  the  mighty 
cailamity.  Pepys  now  began  to  occupy  himself  for  the 
public  safety.  He  went  amidst  the  crowds,  directed  the 
efforts  of  those  employed  to  pull  the  houses  down,  en- 
couraged them,  assisted  them,  and  laboured  like  a  hero 
wherever  he  found  an  opportunity.  The  scene  which 
presented  itself  to  his  view  is  vividly  described : — 

"  We  went  u  near  to  the  fire  m  we  coold  for  smoke ;  and  all 
over  the  Thames,  with  one's  hoes  in  the  wind,  you  were  nearly 
burned  with  a  shower  of  fire-drops.  This  is  verj'  true,  for  houses 
were  burned  by  these  drops  and  flakes  of  fire — three  or  four,  nay 
fiTe  or  six  houses,  one  from  another.  When  we  oonld  endim;  no 
more  upon  the  water,  we  to  a  little  alehouse  on  tlie  Banktide, 
over  against  tlie  Three  Cranes,  and  there  staid  till  it  was  dark  al- 
most, and  there  saw  the  fire  grow;  and  as  it  grew  darker  and 
darker,  appeared  more  and  more ;  and  in  corners  and  ui)on  steeples, 
and  between  churches  and  houses,  as  far  as  we  could  see  up  the 
hill  of  the  dty,  in  a  most  horrid,  malicious,  bloody  flame,  not  like 
Uie  fine  flame  of  an  ordinaTy  fire.  We  staid  till  we  saw  the  fire 
as  only  one  entire  ardi  of  fire  from  this  to  the  other  side  of  the 
brid^,  and  in  a  line  up  the  hill  for  an  ardi  of  above  a  mile  long; 
it  made  me  weep  to  see  it.  The  churches,  houses  and  all  on  fire, 
and  flaming  at  once,  and  a  horrid  noise  the  flames  made,  and  the 
crackling  of  houses  at  their  mine.'* 

While  working  for  the  public  safety,  Pepys  did  not 
neglect  his  own  stores  of  gold,  and  those  which  were 
under  his  charge  at  the  office ;  but  conveyed  them,  with 
many  valuable  papers  and  much  plate,  that  same  night 
by  moonlight  to  a  deep  cellar.  The  next  day,  he,  with 
several  of  his  friends,  busied  themselves  in  digging  holes 
in  the  garden,  where  they  deposited  their  wines,  with 
8ome  Panaesmx  cheeses,  and  numeroiia  artitjks  of  value. 


But  his  chief  employment  during  the  continuance  of  the 
fire  consisted  in  endeavouring  to  check  its  progress,  and 
prevent  it  from  extendmg  its  ravages  to  those  quarters 
of  the  city  as  yet  uninjured.  Through  his  efforts,  to- 
gether with  those  of  the  men  who  took  a  pride  in  fol* 
lowing  his  honourable  example,  it  was  at  length  subdued, 
and  by  slow  degrees  died  away  for  lack  of  food.  The 
city,  however,  presented  a  wretched  appearance.  It 
looked  like  an  extinguished  furnace,  and  huge  clouds  of 
damp  smoke  rose  up  from  the  blackened  masses  of  build- 
ings. St.  Paul's  stood  a  shattered  min,  and  numerous 
other  public  edifices  formed  its  companions  in  the  general 
scene  of  destruction.  Tliose,  however,  who,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  fire,  had  been  too  startled,  too 
alarmed,  too  irresolute  to  adopt  any  precautionary  mea- 
sures, now  when  the  devastation  had  been  accomplished, 
applied  their  energies  to  the  task  of  renovation,  and  a 
new  city  b^an  to  rise  from  the  ashes  of  the  old. 

Complimeuts  and  panegyrics  crowded  upon  Pepys. 
His  society  was  courted,  his  conversation  sought,  and 
every  mark  of  admiration  bestowed  on  him.  But  these 
empty  honours,  though  they  flattered  his  vanity,  would 
not  have  brought  much  satbfaction  to  his  mind,  had 
they  not  been  accompanied  by  a  continued,  though  gra- 
dual increase  of  his  worldly  wealth.  At  the  end  of  1666, 
he  finds  himself  worth  £6,200,  more  than  he  had  hoped 
for.  Himself  and  his  family  were  in  the  perfect  enjoy* 
ment  of  health,  and  he,  moreover,  luxuriated  in  the 
pleasure,  great  as  it  was  to  him,  of  taking  his  meals  off 
silver  plates.  Public  affairs,  however,  were  in  not  so 
prosperous  a  condition,  and  there  were  even  those  who 
prophesied  the  immediate  and  entire  ruin  of  the  kingdom 
— "  from  which,"  says  Pepys,  "  God  deliver  us  f  * 

Of  the  following  year  we  cannot  pause  to  make  much 
mention.  One  curious  fact  is  spoken  of  as  far  on  as 
March,  when  Pepys  says  he  saw  the  smoke  issuing  from 
some  cellars  that  had  not  been  Uncovered  since  the  fire. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  year,  the  city  began  to  grow 
into  shape  again,  streets  were  marked  out,  and  the  work 
of  renovation  was  carried  on  with  some  vigour.  At  the 
close  of  the  year,  he  lost  his  mother,  whose  last  words 
were,  "God  bless  my  poor  Sam! " — words  which  affected 
him  to  tears.  Another  incident  which  he  mentions  as  im- 
portant is  a  fierce  quarrel  between  himself  and  Sir  W. 
Pen.  "My  heart,*'  he  says,  "is  as  full  of  spite  as  it 
could  hold ;  but  God  forgive  both  me  and  him ! " 

And  here,  until  the  publication  of  the  remaining  vo- 
lumes, we  tajcc  leave  of  Pepys.  We  have  pursued  his 
career  from  his  humble  clerkship  in  the  Exchequer  to 
the  period  when  he  held  one  of  the  most  honourable 
posts  in  that  department.  Our  readers  will  have  per- 
ceived that  he  was  a  man  of  eccentric  character,  and 
they  will  also  have  observed  that  the  times  in  which  he 
lived  were  well  calculated  to  allow  a  man  of  his  energy 
and  ability  to  distinguish  himself  above  his  peers. 
While  we  owe  to  Pepys  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  rare 
and  curious  information  he  has  bequeathed  to  us,  for 
the  graphic  and  well-coloured  pictures  which  he  has 
presented  us,  of  the  times  and  the  men  among  whom  he 
lived,  we  cannot  help  regretting  that  weakness  which 
led  him  to  the  commission  of  numerous  actions  which 
liistory  cannot  record  otherwise  than  with  blame.  But 
he  has  written  his  own  character,  his  own  praises,  and 
also  his  own  condemnation.  We  see  him  aa  he  waa. 
He  has  given  us  a  faithfnl  reflection  of  his  mind,  and 
iho  praise  of  nncerityis  due  to  him.    Those, therefotei 
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who  wish  to  aeqaire  a  jost  idea  of  him  and  his  period 
win  do  well  to  consult  the  volume  hefore  us. 

With  regard  to  the  form  in  which  this  diary  has  heen 
hud  before  the  public,  we  shall  only  remark,  that  for  the 
care,  ability,  and  judgment  with  which  its  highly  gifted 
editor,  Lord  Braybrooke,  has  performed  his  task,  our 
thauka — the  thanis  of  all  who  read  the  work — are  due 


to  him.  Nothing  could  be  more  admirable  tbaa  tk 
introduction  and  notes,  which  haye  tiuisfqnaed  tk 
rough  diaries  of  Samuel  Pepys  into  one  hkrg»  and  con* 
secutircj  and  clear  and  comprehensive  uarratire*  Pepjs 
has  been  fortunate  in  his  editor,  and  Lord  Braybrooke^s 
valuable  services  will,  without  doiibt,  be  t^psedatd  in 
the  literary  world. 
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BOOK  III. 
THE  10th  august  AND  THE  2d  OF  SBFTEMBEB. 


CHAPTER  I. 


THE  MINISTER. 


It  was  live  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  12th  June, 
1791,  an  in  the  salon  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 
The  apartment  was  arranged  with  extreme  neatness,  but 
without  much  elegance.  Books,  papers,  journals,  copies 
of  the  Monitenr,  of  the  Momimg  Chronicle  greedily  de- 
voured by  the  minister  to  learn  England's  opinion  of 
affairs,  were  scattered  in  all  comers.  The  apartment 
was  empty,  but,  just  as  the  clock  struck  five,  two  men 
entered  it,  ushered  in  by  a  servant  in  plain  clothes. 

One  of  these  men — both  were  young — dressed  with 
scrupulous  neatness  according  to  the  modem  fashion  of 
the  day,  was  pale,  haggard,  and  thoughtful.  His  glance 
never  rested  still  one  moment;  he  seemed  looking  per- 
petually for  something ;  his  mien  showed  one  worn  by 
much  long  suffering. 

His  companion  was  about  his  own  age ;  and,  though 
calm  and  sedate  enough,  yet  his  exterior  showed  much 
more  mental  and  material  happiness  than  was  evidently 
the  lot  of  his  companion. 

Ttie  first  was  Charles  Clement,  the  second  Gracchus 
Antiboul.  Two  whole  years  fruitful  in  events  luid  passed 
by,  and  no  tale  or  tidings  of  the  Duke,  of  Adelo,  or  of 
Miranda  had  been  heard.  Their  disappearance  had  been 
complete  and  miraculous.  Not  an  agent  of  the  house 
could  tell  whither  they  had  gone,  and  the  two  first  were 
rated  among  the  emigrants.  One  or  two  notes  in  a  feigned 
hand  had  come,  bidding  Charles  hope ;  but  six  montlis 
had  now  elapsed  since  he  had  even  had  thb  small  com 
fort.  He  had  devoted  himself  calmly,  solemnly,  grave- 
ly to  his  country.  He  was  an  influential  member  of 
several  revolutionary  clubs ;  but  his  heart  seemed  dried 
up,  he  never  smiled,  he  never  laughed ;  his  tongue  was 
bitingly  satirical ;  he  was  a  man  disappointed,  and  half 
broken-Tieartcd. 

Gracchus  Antiboul  had  married  the  young  girl  whom 
he  had  saved  from  min,  and  the  family  lived  together  in 
the  hotel  in  the  Rue  Dominique.  Paul  Ledm  had  re- 
mained the  confidential  head-servant  of  Charles  Clement, 
while  his  wife  was  the  housekeeper.  They  had  preferred 
doing  this  to  entering  upon  business,  which  took  them 
away  from  one  they  loved  so  much.  Antiboul  and  his 
wife  lived  as  guests  in  the  hotel.  Charles  had  preserved 
all -the  domestics  of  the  Duke.  His  principal  care  had, 
however,  been  to  sell  the  property  of  the  old  Duke,  and 
his  own  too,  which,  seizing  a  good  opportunity,  he  had 
done  to  good  advantage.  The  proceeds  in  hard  cash  he 
had  remitted  to  England,  in  whose  funds  the  whole  of 
the  proceeds  ha4  b<^en  invested^  to  be  gradually,  and  as 


occasion  offered,  resold  and  remitted  to  the  United  Slit«s 
of  America. 

These  duties  had  formed  his  occupation  daring  the 
two  years  which  had  elapsed  sinoe  the  taking  o(  ibe  Bas- 
tille. In  vain  the  friends  tried  to  explain  to  tliemselvrt 
the  flight  of  the  three  persons  who  bore  with  them  ibe 
heart  and  hopes  of  Clement. 

"We  are  early,"  said  Charles  gravely,  "too  ear^j,  I 
am  afraid." 

"  Nay,  not  so,  for  here  comes  our  hostess,"  repW 
Gracchus. 

At  this  moment  a  lady  entered,  and  approached  tbe 
two  young  men. 

It  was  a  woman  about  the  middle  height,  with  a  rich 
fuU  bosom,  elegant  figure,  and  an  erect  wsJk  and  rapid 
step.  She  seemed  about  thirty,  bat  was  more.  Ht^ 
shoulders  sloped  gracefully,  while  her  remarkable  beaJ 
stood  finnly  up  from  her  body,  with  some  litUe  pride  of 
manner.  Her  skin  was  singularly  fresh  and  fair;  kr 
mouth,  without  being  pretty,  was  sweetly  soft  and  seduc- 
tive, with  lips,  which  with  a  peculiarly  shaped  chin,  Ifc^ 
si)oke  a  naturally  voluptuous  character.  Her  eje  ¥« 
not  very  large,  of  an  aubum  grey,  but  in  the  ycryjuttf- 
milieu  where  it  should  be,  open.  Irank,  live|v,  soft, 
crowned  by  dark  brown  eyelids  and  lashes,  and  baii; 
its  expression  was  most  varied,  now  grave,  now  prouil, 
now  homblc,  now  gentle — ^it  had  a  most  caressing  look. 
The  nose  was  what  we  should  call  a  pug,  or  ctLther,  it 
was  larger  than  it  should  have  been  at  the  extremitj. 
A  large  open  forehead,  with  thin  red  ycins*  which  sweikd 
or  disappeared  in  a  most  rapid  manner,  added  to  tbo  no- 
ticeable character  of  her  countenance.  Her  oomplciim 
was  clear,  while  her  cheek  was  red  and  white  niUi  voo- 
drous  rapidity,  according  to  the  emotions  of  the  mind. 
A  soft  slon,  round  arm,  pretty  hand,  fresh  and  good  tcfth, 
the  embonpoint  of  health.  Such  is  a  rapid  outline  of  tic 
hostess  who  received  Charles  Clement  and  GraccbtoAa- 
tiboul  with  a  grave  politeness  which  savoured  a  Kttlc  d 
the  pedantry  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up. 

Such  was  Madame  Holand,  the  celebrated  »d  on^'^ 
tunate  friend  of  the  Girondins,  whose  influence  over  tbiS* 
brilliant  but  ineflicient  men,  as  much  as  anytiiing  el^t 
tended  to  their  ruin. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  M.  Clement/*  she  uii,  wi^ 
a  kindly  nod  to  Gracchus,  "  still  grare  and  sokma-^ 

"  Madame,"  he  replied,  bowing,  "  if  I  had  aopiifi^c 
sorrows,  the  troubles  of  my  country  would  male  nr  si."* 

"  But  we  must  be  hopeful,'*  replied  MadflDe  Bfiita^ 

"In  what?  In  the  King,  who  pbts  with  the  Couito 
violate  the  constitution  he  has  swom^to ;  fa  the  Goo^ 
Lafayette,  who  intrigue?  and  dallies  vith  Aq  Gonti  it 
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tbe  AssemWy,  torn  by  conflicting  factions  ?  We  have  a 
dark  ftrtnrte  before  us" 

"The  Court  party  is  truly  too  powerful,"  said  the  wife 
of  tli6  Minister  of  the  Interior;  "but,  excuse  me,  bere 
comes  a  fresh  visitor.**     And  she  moved  away. 

A  stout,  heavy,  ugly  man,  with  thick  lips  and  nose, 
entered.  His  head  was  like  a  builds,  his  hair  loose  and 
shaggy,  while  his  whole  face  and  mien  showed  one  torn 
by  wild  passions,  by  ambition,  love  of  power,  and  of 
the  good  things  of  this  worlds 

"  Good  evening,"  he  said  in  his  rough  way,  "I  come 
to  ask  yon  for  a  basin  of  soupe.'* 

"Good  evening,  M.  Danton,"  replied  Madame  Ro- 
land rather  coldly,  as  she  turned  to  receive  several 
younger  men,  and  one  older. 

The  new  comers  were  Brissot  de  Warville,  Barba- 
roox,  Buzot,  and  others  of  the  Girondins. 

Roland  entered  immediately  after  with  an  air  of  fa- 
tigue and  anxiety,  followed  by  Pach6,  who  had  not 
joined  the  Commune. 

Charles  Clement  and  Gracchus  remained  alone,  but 
were  soon  joined  by  a  new  comer,  whom  Madame  Ro- 
land did  not  receive  much  more  cordially  than  she  had 
done  Danton,  the  tribune  of  the  people,  the  most  en- 
ergetic man  of  the  revolution.  Madame  Roland  liked 
splendid  dreamers  and  talkers,  not  men  of  action. 

llie  new  oomer  was  a  slight  man,  with  thin,  hard 
face,  small  eyes,  a  sallow,  bilious  complexion,  who  was 
dressed  with  scrupnlous  nicety.  His  forehead,  com- 
pressed Hps,  and  student's  pallor,  showed  one  of  thought 
aiid  reflection.  His  manner  was  cold  and  retiring; 
there  was  an  air  of  modesty,  tempered  by  conscious 
power  and  stoic  worth. 

This  was  the  soul  of  the  revolution,  the  rigid,  earnest, 
and  incorruptible  Maximilian  Robespierre. 

"Good  evening,  citizens,"  he  said,  after  shaking 
hands  with  Clement  and  Antiboul,  "what  news?" 

And  he  began  to  gnaw  his  naib  in  that  nervous  fe- 
verish way  which  denoted  the  n'ever-tiring  restlessness 
of  his  mind. 

*'I  believe  we  are  near  a  coup  d*elai/*  replied  Cle- 
ment, "tie  Court  party  is  mad,  and  does  not  know  us." 
"It  will  learn  in  time,"  said  Robespierre,  with  a 
frown,  and  clenching  his  fist. 

"But  will  the  people  resist?"  observed  Charles. 
"The  revolution   is   scarcely  begun,*'  interrupted 
Robespierre. 

"Alas!  poor  Prance." 

**  Messieurs,  to  dinner,"  said  Madame  Roland;  and 
the  whole  party,  to  which  Dumouriez  had  been  added, 
moved  at  once  to  the  dining-room. 

Tliere  were  no  women.  Madame  Roland  never  re- 
ceived any.  She  desired  to  reign  alone  in  her  little 
court;  besides,  her  favorite  Buzot,  the  man  she  loved, 
without,  it  is  thought,  ever  going  beyond  the  bounds  of 
practical  propriety,  was  a  married  man — and  had  she  re- 
ceived women,  she  must  have  received  his  wife,  which 
"would  have  been  painful,  especially  as,  she  says,  as  a 
kind  of  excuse  for  her  own  passionate  attachment  for 
liira,  "he  had  a  wife  who  appeared  not  up  to  his  level." 
The  dinner  was  plain,  but  the  most  mighty  affairs 
were  there  discussed,  affairs  that  were  to  change  the 
face  of  the  whole  world. 

Roland  expressed  his  fears  that  the  King  was  not 
ULsin0  good  faith  towards  them.  Dumouriez  was  not  quite 
sure  of  this;  but  Be  Servau  supported  Roland. 


"  But  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  he  Is  at,'*  said  Ro- 
land; "  if  you,  who  have  never  been  present  at  a  council, 
were  once  to  see  liim  there — ^how  unwillingly  he  signs 
any  decree  which  means  anythbg — how,  when  you  speak 
to  him  of  war,  he  talks  to  you  of  travelling — when  you 
speak  of  diplomacy,  he  turns  you  off  with  discussions 
about  the  manners  of  the  country  refened  to.  When- 
ever there  is  any  serious  business  to  be  done  he  will 
ask  mc  about  my  works,  Dumouriez  about  his  life;  and 
every  now  and  then  out  come  whole  sentences,  which 
are  evidently  learnt  by  heart  from  her  Majesty,  from 
Monsieur,  from  the  Count  d'Artois." 

"  But  what  is  the  Court  aiming  at,"  said  one. 

"At  gaining  tune — at  tricking  us,"  replied  Danton, 
in  a  fierce  tone,  and  with  a  frown  upon  his  face. 

"And  they  will  succeed,"  said  Buzot  in  his  soft  way; 
"  but  if  they  gain  Paris,  they  will  not  the  Gironde." 

"What  wiU  the  Gironde  do?"  cried  Danton  angrily. 

"  Separate  itself  from  'France,  and  proclaim  itself  an 
independent  republic,"  said  Buzot. 

"  Never!"  exclaimed  Charles  Clement,  who  had  not 
hitherto  spoken,  "I  am  an  ardent  lover  of  freedom,  a 
combatant  of  the  Bastille,  a  republican,  one  who  wishes 
to  see  the  entire  triumph  of  democracy;  but  be  my 
leader  whom  he  may,  I  am  ready  to  march  against  you 
who  would  ravish  from  Prance  one  single  province.  The 
country  before  everything." 

"Well  spoken,  Clement,"  cried  Danton,  looking  as- 
kance at  Buzot  and  the  other  Girondins. 

Robespierre  said  notliing,  but  his  look  was  eloquent. 

"I  cannot  see,"  said  Madame  Roland,  who  had 
slightly  reddened  at  Charles's  reply  to  Buzot,  "what 
the  mere  abstract  geographical  question  has  to  do  with 
it.  The  Gironde  is  liappier  as  an  independent  republic, 
we  will  suppose ;  why  should  it  not  be  separate!" 

"The  geographical  question  is  everything,"  replied 
Charles  gently,  "  divided,  France  is  weak;  imited,  she  is 
before  every  people  in  the  world.  Were  I  in  the  As- 
sembl6e  Nationale,  I  should  declare  traitor  to  his  coim- 
try  every  one  who  should  put  forth  a  scheme  which 
should  deprive  France  of  an  acre  of  land." 

Danton  and  Robespierre  glanced  warmly  at  Charles 
Clement.  The  Girondists  were  silent.  These  nice 
schemes  of  theirs  were  fine  and  great,  when  in  their  little 
committees  round  Madame  Roland  they  dreamed  instead 
of  acting,  and  talked  without'  opponents.  But  they 
could  not  bear  discussion. 

The  conversation  turned  on  other  things,  and  soon 
the  dinner  was  ended. 

The  company  dispersed  about  the  room  in  little  knots. 
Roland,  Dumouriez,  and  the  other  ministers  held  coun- 
cil in  a  corner;  Brissot,  Buzot,  Barbaroux,  Louvet  the 
author  of  Faublas,  and  a  bright  specimen,  formed  ano- 
ther group,  while  Danton,  Robespierre,  Clement,  and 
Antiboul  spoke  in  whispers  in  a  comer. 

"We  must  act  with  more  vigour,"  said  Danton^  ad- 
dressing them.  "I  have  certain  information  that  the 
Court  means  to  crush  us.  These  well-meaning  men  are 
losing  us.  The  coie  droite  is  ruining  the  cau^e  of  the 
revolution.  The  King,  the  Austrian,  and  the  Ro^al 
Princes  are  only  biding  their  time." 

"I  will  go  tliis  very  night  to  the  Jacobins,"  replied 
Robespierre,  "and  try  and  move  them  to  a  little  more 
energy." 

"  I  will  go,"  said  Charles. 

"And  I,"  added  Gracchus. 
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.   "But  what  shall  we  do?"   urged  Datiton,  looking 
them  all  hard  in  the  face ;  "  action  is  better  than  talk- 

ing. 

"I  am  ready  for  anything,'*  said  Clement,  firmly, 
**  even  to  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  Nothing  else 
will  ehange  affairs.  Why  pare  the  claws  of  our  enemy, 
while  we  can  get  rid  of  him  altogether?" 

"You  are  the  man,"  answered  Danton. 

"  But  what  would  you  do  ?  "  said  Robespierre,  biting 
Ms  nails. 

"That's  to  be  seen." 

"But  I  enter  into  no  conspiracies,"  answered  the 
Jacobin,  and  the  greatest  among  Jacobins,  too;  "my 
business  is  to  enlighten  the  people,  to  watch  the  march 
of  the  revolution,  and  to  do  my  best  to  see  that  the 
people  take  advantage  of  it  for  their  good." 

"Each  man  to  his  task,"  replied  Danton,  with  a 
slight  sneer. 

"Do  you  come  to  the  Jacobins?"  said  Robespierre. 

"We  all  come,"  answered  Danton;  and  the  four  re- 
volutionists glided  from  the  apartment  of  Madame  Ro- 
land, leaving  the  ministers  to  talk,  the  Qirondins  to 
dream,  while  they  went  forth  to  act. 


CHAPTER  II. 
THE  JACOBIN  OI.ITB. 

•  This  IS  not  the  place  to  give  the  history  of  the  famous 
Jacobin  Club,  so  much  spoken  of  in  history,  so  much 
calumniated  and  maligned ;  by  far  the  greatest  and 
most  remarkable  political  association  which  the  world 
ever  saw— counting  among  its  members  Robespierre, 
Danton,  Camille  DesmouHns,  Lebas,  St.  Just,  Couthon, 
Mirabeau,  the  Duke  D'Orleans,  the  Duke  de  Chartres,* 
and  hundreds  of  others  notable  in  history,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  Girondins :  it  held  its  sittings  in  the  locale 
of  an  old  convent. 

It  was  eight  o'clock.  In  the  spacious  hall  of  the 
Jacobins,  far  too  small  for  the  force  of  the  society,  sat 
twelve  hundred  men.  In  the  chair,  that  evening,  was 
some  unknown  liberal.  The  business  before  the  meet- 
ing was  formal,  the  election  of  members,  and  the  affilia- 
tion of  branch  societies  was  being  made  known. 

An  orator  was  addressing  the  club,  with  all  the  pe- 
dantry of  a  lawyer — ^with  more  learning  than  talent- — 
when  the  four  friends  entered.  Robespierre  and  Dan- 
ton moved  higher  up  than  the  entrance,  to  where  they 
saw  friends. 

Charles  Clement  and  Gracchus  Antiboul  kept  in  the 
background,  behind  the  shadow  of  a  piUar. 

The  hall  was  ill-lighted,  and  few  faces  could  be  dis- 
tinguished. 

Near  to  Charles  Clement  and  Grracchus  Antiboxd  stood 
several  persons,  all  visitors  to  the  club,  introduced  by  the 
privilege  of  members.  There  were  five  on  one  bench; 
they  wore  heavy  cloaks  and  slouched  hats,  and  held  back 
in  a  retiring  manner. 

<*  Look,"  said  Gracchus,  with  an  imperceptible  ghmce 
at  the  other  two. 

Charles  Clement  fixed  his  eyes  on  them,  and  turned 
pale.  One  was  M.  Brown,  and  the  other  the  ex-Count 
Leopold.  A  cloud  of  painful  recollections  rushed  to  his 
mind;  and  he  did  not  notice,  which  Gracchus  did  minutely, 
that  they  both  wore  the  most  extreme  costume  as  yet 


*  Now  tho  Conat  4e  Neoil^. 


adopted  to  distinguish  the  pstriota  from  tke  taS^ 
the  Royalists,  &c. 

"What  seek  they  here?"  said  Charies,  in  his  most 
sombre  tone ;  for  ^l  his  sorrows  now  rushed  upon  hin, 
fresh  as  tho  first  day. 

"They  are  police  spies,"  answered  Antiboul,  diflj, 
while  his  eyes  wandered  upon  the  cloaked  figures  wiiii 
intense  curiosity. 

Those  in  the  cloaks  had  noticed  this,  and  they  bd 
bowed  their  heads  still  lower.  Clement  suddenly  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  them,  at  fint  carelessly,  then  SBnoufilj. 
Presently  some  fancy  crossed  his  mind,  aod  he  toned 
eagerly  to  Antiboul. 

"They  are  women,"  said  Charles  Clemant 

"They  are  women,"  replied  Antiboul,  drily* 

At  this  instant  Danton  approached. 

"Robespierre  is  going  to  speak,"  ho  said;  "buihe 
will  resolve  notliing.'' 

At  this  instant  he  saw  the  two  (Soaked  figures. 

"Good  evening,"  said  he,  approaching  theDi  with 
rough  politeness,  and  with  undisguised  pleasure. 

"They  are  friends  of  Danton,"  whispered  Chiil« 
Clement,  with  a  sigh;  and  he  turned  away-^his  Aid* 
ering  hope  bad  fled. 

"Danton  knows  who  they  are,"  replied  Qoffkoi 
Antiboul,  still  watching  them. 

But  Charles  Clement  had  lost  aU  interoit  in  them  the 
instant  he  had  discovered  that  Danton  knew  then. 

Robespierre  had  begun  to  speak.  His  first  voids, 
bad  as  was  the  manner,  had  riveted  the  atteaticm  d  tbe 
assembly.  La  fmiriee$t  m  danger!  he  had  cried  in  his 
shrill  tones.  This  exordium  laid  down,  he  had  {to- 
ceeded  to  show  in  what  way  it  was  in  danger.  He 
painted  the  King,  Court,  and  aristocracy  leagued  vHli 
the  eoie  droUe  against  the  revdutioo,  and  cooaequenlij 
against  the  people.  He  showed  that  if  the  nation  v» 
not  determined  and  firm  in  its  support  of  the  patrioUe 
party,  that  the  monarchical,  or  rather  despotic,  putj 
would  triumph,  and  all  the  ground  gained  by  the  row- 
lution  be  lost. 

Loud  cries  interrupted  him. 

'^AboiMofmeurVetor 

'' A  bat  Madam  ruo  r 

Monsieur  and  Madame  Veto  were  Louis  XVL  od 
Marie  Antoinette. 

"  No !"  cried  Robespierre.  "I  cry  not*  hat!  All 
I  ask  is,  that  the  King  should  govern  aoooidiog  to  tke 
constitution,  and  that  persons  who  are  not  covered  br 
ministerial  responsibili^  should  not  interfere  in  the  if- 
fairs  of  the  state.  I  ask  only  that  the  King  should  «i 
according  to  his  own  personal  wishes,  ungaided  b  i 
gang  of  selfish,  grasping,  and  ungrateful  oourtien,  «^ 
would  plaoe  themselves  between  the  nation  and  the  so- 
vereign to  deceive  the  one  and  trample  on  the  Gthtf. 

Murmurs  arose. 

"I  am  aware,"  said  the  orator,  'nhat  mttiy of !« 
would  have  done  once  for  all  with  monaidiy;  that  jt> 
desire  to  sec  the  French  people  gerem  ihenselTef  t? 
laws  without  a  sovereign.  I  am  perfeetly  ofvov  o|^ 
nion.  It  is  the  perfection  of  human  govemmei^^  -1 
king  is  a  brute  foroe  to  coerce  and  t jrannise ;  i^  ^  * 
compromise  with  truth  to  have  a  eoQilkiilbn  adsdttnf 
the  rights  of  the  people,  and  keefnag  a  kiagb  as  fX^^ 
or  by  whatever  other  name  you  oaU  the  ^ytaat"    ^ 

Loud  applause  greeted  Rebespittse^wlie  mi^^ 
however^  in  his  cold  way,  unmoveii 
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'<  Bui  how  aro  we  to  effect  this  ?  France  is  an  an- 
cient monarchy,  her  people  arc  for  the  most  part  brought 
up  in  kingly  and  priestly  prejudices.  They  know  not 
the  meaning  of  the  word  democracy.  They  can  neither 
sec  it,  nor  feel  it,  nor  touch  it,  and  therefore  they  know 
it  not.  With  these  elements  we  should  not  hope  to 
found  a  commonwealth.  Let  us  bo  satisfied  if  we  can 
drive  back  the  landmarks  of  despotism,  and  gain  any, 
even  the  most  miOderate  portion  of  freedom.  For  my- 
self, I  am  ready  to  endure  persecution.  I  have  endured 
it ;  I  have  been  tlu^atened  with  prosecution^  and  have 
hid  my  restiag-pkce  from  my  enemies;  but  I  have  my 
reward  in  my  conscience  and  in  the  approbation  of  my 
fellow-citizens/* 

The  club  applauded,  and  Bobespierre  desoendcd  f rom 
the  tribune,  having,  as  usual,  proposed  no  particular  line 
of  conduct,  because,  just  then  hecoidd  see  but  one,  and 
that  one  he  always  disapproved  of — and  disapproved  of 
once  too  often — insnrreetion. 
Danton  rushed  to  the  tribune. 
"  Action,"  he  cried  with  a  perfect  loar,  "  will  soon  be 
required  of  you.  The  Conrt  is  about  to  act  itself.  It  is 
about  to  seize  all  patriot  deputies,  and  thrust  them  into 
new  bastilles.  I  ask  of  you  to  be  ready,  and  when  the 
signal  is  given,  to  rally  round  the  men  of  the  good 
cause." 

The  dub  applauded,  and  a  long  discussion  oommenced 
relative  to  the  form  of  a  proclamation  to  the  provinces, 
to  enlighten  them  regarding  the  events  which  were 
])assing  in  Paris. 

Danton,  however,  did  not  remain,  but  coming  up  to 
where  Charles  Clement  stood,  spoke  to  him. 

"A  cHte  wtUr'  he  said  significantly,  and  left  the 
club. 

Charles  Clement  remained  pu2sdedand  surprised,  for, 
having  given  no  rendezvous  to  Danton,  he  could  not 
understand  where  he  was  again  to  see  him  that  night. 

He  sought  Antiboul  for  an  explanation,  but  Antiboul 
had  gcme  out ;  the  police  spy,  the  Count,  and  the  three 
mysterious  persons  in  cloaks  and  slouched  hats,  had  also 
disappeared. 

Clement  moved  away  also.  At  the  door  he  met 
Gracchus  Antiboul,  whose  face  was  radiant  with  joy. 

"  Which  is  the  best  way  to  get  to  Charenton,"  said 
he,  taking  the  other's  arm,  and  drawing  him  rapidly 
along. 

"  Why?*'  oxdaimod  Charles  Clement. 
"  We  have  to  meet  Danton  in  that  neighbourhood 
about  midnight.     The  men  who  are  disposed  to  aid  the 
monarchy  hold  council  there." 

<'  That  exphuns  Danton 's  words.  But  why  out  yon- 
der?" 

*'  Because  the  position  is  less  watched.  But  let  us 
calculate  our  time.  We  have  muoh  to  say  and  do  this 
night/' 

"  You  are  mysterious.'* 
**  I  will  explain  presently.*' 
<'  But  why  walk  so  fast?" 
''  I  know  not  what  I  am  dobg.    But  what  o*clock 
is  it?'* 
"Ten." 

« It  will  take  an  hour  to  walk  to  Charenton.     We 
had  best  walk  to  avoid  suspicion." 
"  We  oan  take  horses." 

"It  will  be  best  not.  They  will  be  awkward  to  leave 
wliilc  at  the  rendezvous." 


"  As  you  please." 

"  Wo  will  start  at  eleven.  We  have  time  to  take 
our  pistols.*' 

"Let  us  turn  to  the  Rue  Dominique,  then." 

"  We  are  commg  from  it.     Bat  I  am  still  puzzled." 

"Why?" 

"  Wc  must  be  back  in  Paris  by  four  o'clock." 

"  But  why?" 

"  Do  you  see  yon  pabce,"  replied  Gracchus  Antiboul 
— they  were  on  the  Place  Louis  XV. — "  where  lies  tho 
tyrant  and  his  vile  horde?" 

"I  do." 

"  At  four  o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  ere  the  dawn 
has  scarcely  broken,  we  must  at  i\iQ guicket  on  the  river." 

"  But  what  moans  aU  this?" 

"  A  sentry  will  be  within  the  grille^' — 

"But  you  arc  dreaming.** 

"  To  whom  we  shall  say,  '  Saint. ' " 

"But  why?" 

"  And  he  will  reply,  'Fet^U:  '\ 

"  But,  my  dear  Antiboul,  what  is  tho  bottom  of  all 
this?" 

"  We  are  just  at  the  top,  tho  bottom  has  yet  to  bo 
found." 

"  Go  on  your  own  way,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Charles, 
gravely. 

"  The  sentry  will  open.  Inside  we  shall  find  a  ser- 
vant in  livery,  who  will  ask  our  names,  and,  after  cer- 
tain other  formalities,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Marie  Antoinette,  Queen  of  Erance  and  wife 
of  Louis  XYL,  the  celebrated  oiigmal  of  Monsieur 
Veto." 

"If  I  understand  a  word  of  .this" — 

"It  isn't  fit  you  should.  Suffice  that  your  best 
friends  understand  for  you." 

"  Antiboul,"  said  Charles,  stopping,  "  there  is  some- 
thing under  this.     Do  not  keep  me  in  suspense." 

"  I  have  told  you  nothing,*'  cried  Gracchus. 

"  Then  go  on,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good  and 
gracious." 

"  On  leaving  the  Queen  *s  chamber  to  return,  two  of 
her  waiting-women  will  be  there  to  lead  us  out." 

"Yes." 

"  And  these  will  be  the  men  in  cloaks  of  the  Jacobin 
Club." 

"Who  are?" 

"  Miranda  and  Adela." 

Charles  Clement  leaned  against  the  parapet  of  the 
bridge,  which  they  had  reached,  for  support. 

"  Courage,"  said  Antiboul,  with  a  joyous  laugh,  "your 
troubles  are  over." 

"  But  why  did  they  hide  from  me  ?" 

"  They  feared  your  joy." 

"But  their  absence?** 

"Alas !"  said  Gracchus,  shaking  his  head,  "the  poor 
old  Duke  received  a  sad  shock  on  the  day  of  the  taJung 
of  the  Bastille.  I  fancy  his  senses  must  be  gone.  He 
curses  your  name,  vows  you  robbed  him  of  a  son-in*law, 
and  vowed  upon  the  head  of  Adek  an  eternal  maledio< 
tion  if  she  held  the  remotest  communication  with  you." 

"  My  God  I"  cried  Charles  Clement^  "  what  she  must 
have  suffered." 

"  Less  than  you,"  said  Antiboul  warmly  ;  "  and  had 
she  not  her  devoted  and  attached  Mend  Miranda  ?" 

"  And  do  you  count  yourself  for  nothing,"  exdaimed 
Charlcss  "  you  who  saved  my  life,  who  nursed  me  through 
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in,Y  long  and  dangerous  illness,  wlio  were  father,  mother, 
brother,  everything  to  me.*' 

"  A  bahr*  cried  Antiboul,  whistling  a  tune,  "talk  of 
them." 

"I  will,"  said  Charles,  taking  his  friend's  hand. 

"  It  appears  that  they  have  been  to  England,  to  Ger- 
many, and  have  only  returned  to  Paris  within  a  fort- 
night. The  old  Duke  insisted  upon  returning  to  die 
alongside  his  King,  to  whom,  in  this  his  dotage,  he  has 
become  devotedly  attached." 

"  How  he  must  hate  me." 

"  Not  at  all.  The  calm  of  the  interior  of  the  palace 
seems  to  revive  him,  and  they  told  me  he  had  become 
far  more  himself.  He  has  let  drop  a  hint  that  he  would 
like  to  see  you.  He  has  not  found  all  he  could  wish  in 
the  palace  of  his  King." 

"I  have,  then,  hope." 

"Besides,  Adela  told  me  how  noble  Miranda  bad 
fought  for  you  all  along ;  how  she  had  taken  advantage 
of  everything  to  support  your  memory,  to  instil  your 
ideas,  your  thoughts,  into  his  mind ;  and  she  has,  I  think, 
succeeded." 

"  Noble  heart !"  cried  Charles. 

"Noble  heart,  indeed,"  replied  Grracchus  Antiboul, 
with  a  shake  of  his  head. 

"But  Adela,  how  looks  she ?" 

"  A  little  pale  and  thin,  but  lovely,  more  lovely  tlian 
ever." 

"  God  bless  her." 

"  She  looks  not  an  hour  older.'* 

"  Thank  you ;  and  Miranda ?" 

"  Is  the  same  magnificent  creature  she  ever  was,  the 
very  beau-ideal  of  majesty  and  beauty." 

"  I  wonder  you  never  loved  her,"  said  Charles,  mus- 
ing. 

"I  did." 

"You?" 

"I." 

"  And  how  did  you  never  speak?"  exclaimed  Charles. 

"Because  I  knew  it  was  vain." 

"You  amaze  and  astound  me.  She  was  no  proud 
dame  to  refuse  you  because  you  are  poor." 

"I know  it." 

"But  then" 

"  She  loved  another." 

"Another?"  cried  Charles  Clement,  almost  fiercely; 
while,  he  knew  not  why,  his  heart  leaped  wildly  to  his 
mouth. 

"  Anothci^"  repeated  Gracchus  Antiboul. 

"  And  that  other  is" said  Charles,  gloomily. 

"That  is  her  secret — not  mine.  Some  day  I  will 
divulge  it." 

"You  are  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  honour,"  said 
Charles  kindly;  "but  was  it  a  love  not  to  be  told?" 

"Not  to  be  told." 

"Above  her,  or  below  her?" 

"Neither." 

"  Then  I  can  understand  nothing.  The  lady  Miranda 
was  wholly  devoted  to  us,  went  nowhere,  received  no 
one" 

"My  dear  friend,  you  would  never  discover;  and  I 
shall  not  tell  you  now — ^perhaps  never  will." 

"Here  is  the  Rue  Dominique." 

The  two  young  men  entered  the  hotel  with  very  dif- 
ferent sentiments  to  those  with  which  they  left  it. 
There  was  Ught&ess  in  their  steps ;  and  when  they  en* 


tercd  a  small  room  where  the  wife  of  Oracohns  sat  work- 
ing, with  Paul  Ledru  and  Marie  near  her,  their  mauuec 
was  eloquent. 

"  Nevrs  ?"  said  the  wife  of  Gracchus. 

"  Good  news ! "  replied  Antiboul,  taking  her  up  in 
his  arms  and  kissing  her. 

"They  are  found?"  she  said. 

"  They  arc,"  replied  Gracdius. 

"  Pound ! "  repeated  Paul  and  Marie,  in  one  voice. 

"Yes !"  cried  Charles  Clement,  radiut  with  joy  and 
hope — another  man  from  him  who  the  saae  erenis^ 
entered  the  salon  of  Madame.  Eoland — '*  they  are  food, 
and,  please  God,  will  soon  be  restored  to  us.** 

"But  let  me  tell  the  story,"  said  Gnodnis,  "wliik 
Paul  will  ring  the  bell,  and  bid  Joseph  bring  0Qrck»b, 
pistols,  and  swords." 

"You  are  going  out?"  exdaimed  hn  wif*;  "tken 
is  more  fighting?" 

"  Not  yet,  love ;  but  there  will  be  soon.** 

"  My  God ! "  cried  the  good  little  crettoif,  '"ttA  m 
will  expose  yourself!" 

"  My  love,  it  is  not  from  choice,  but  doty." 

A  servant  entered,  Paul  having  nmg. 

"Our  pistols  loaded,  with  ammunition  heades,  i 
sword  apiece,  thick  cloaks,  and  slouched  hats,'*  stid 
Gracchus. 

His  wife  held  up  her  hands  in  despair. 

"  Now  for  my  story,"  he  said ;  and  be  exphked  d 
he  knew  relative  to  the  re-appearanoe  ef  the  Duke,  31i- 
randa,  and  Adela. 

"How  happy  you  must  be,  Monsieur  Gharks!"  ex- 
claimed tho  wife  of  Gracchus  when  he  had  isishcd. 

"  I  am  happy,  and  thankful  to  God,"  said  the  uuo: 
man  fervently ;  "  my  dearest  hope  and  wish  is  gratified." 

"Duty  first,  pleasure  afterwards,"  ^  in  Aunbori*, 
"  here  are  our  arms,  and  it  is  eleven  o'clock  ptBAd  We 
have  a  good  hour^s  walk  before  us." 

"Where  are  you  going?"  said  his  wife. 

"  A  secret,  my  dear.  By  the  way,  Panl,  do  m  xsa 
come?" 

"  I  M'as  about  to  ask  permission,"  said  Ledni  hifflbir. 

"  Come !  this  night  you  will  learn  bow  men  ^  he^ 
are  required,  and  what  is  to  be  done.** 

"  Be  careful,"  said  Marie,  too  xyroud  of  their  taloK 
him  to  resist ;  for  hers  was  that  true  love  whidi  looked 
not  to  self,  but  the  object  loved. 

"  Away,  then !"  cried  Antiboul^  PSaul  being  ready  ia 
an  instant. 

The  women  received  a  few  words  of  coftfwt  aad 
consolation,  and  the  three  men  went  <mt. 

Paul  Ledru  walked  first  alone.  Charles  (HemeBt  &&i 
Gracchus  Antiboul  walked  behind. 

"Will  you  tell  me,"  said  Charles  dement  ift»  • 
short  pause,  "why,  if  you  loved  Miranda,  yoo  sanW 
your  present  little  wife?" 

"  To  tell  you  why,  would  be  to  teQ  tber  wWe^rtRt, 
but  stiU" 

"  Don't  say  a  word,  if  it  pains  you.** 

"  I  needed  a  woman's  affection,  siuceiily;  mA  inti 
to  draw  me  from  the  thought  of  her.  I  fbuod  Afe|ri . 
I  married  her,  and  I  am  happy  in  tbe  pOBSesabn  fi\^ 
true  and  innocent  heart —  though,  crtnhed  inder  ti.* 
love,  the  old  rises  victorious  sometimes.*' 

"  This  is  inexplicable.  Miraddft  in  -die  Qitf  vniU 
not  have  remained  inseusiUe  to  jooot  ifbctinp^  ni  )^ 
might  have  won  ber." 
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"  Twaadj  ^Ait  I  would  not  baye  done.'' 

"But  why?" 

"  Oh,  why !  My  dear  friend,  that  is  a  mystery  which 
time  may  and  may  not  elucidate.  There  is  a  mystery 
between  me  and  her  you  know  not  of,  and  perhaps  may 
nerer  know;  bnt  still  I  think  you  will,  without  hop- 
ing it." 

"  I  lose  myself  in  coi^ectures,"  replied  Charles  Cle- 
ment. 

"Paul,"  said  Giaochos,  addressing  their  companion 
whowssahead,  *<  lead  the  way;  v^e  midke  for  Charenton." 


cnAPTER  m. 

THE  CONSPUL^TOBfl. 

Pabis  was  dead,  to  all  appeannoe.  Scaroe  a  sonl 
was  in  the  skeets.  few  ventured  to  show  themselves 
out  after  eleven  o'clock,  save  dubbists  returning  from 
their  politieal  meetings.  Several  of  these  were  met  by 
the  two  friends ;  and  even  when  they  had  passed  the 
Hotel  de  Y ille  they  became  numerous.  The  wine-shops 
of  the  Paubouig  St.  Antoine  were  even  foil 

"  One  would  fancy  the  work  was  for  to-night«*'  said 
Gracchus  AntibouL 

"  I  fear  there  is  some  counterplotting,"  replied  Cle- 
ment. 

"  Oh,  no !  'tis  bnt  the  agents  of  Danton  and  the  Ja- 
cobin stirring  up  the  people  for  the  coming  day.'* 

**  But  wbi^  mean  you  to  do  this  time?  *'  said  Paul, 
curiously. 

"  To  end  with  monaibhy  altogether,"  replied  Gracchus. 

"  Five  la  BapubUque  /'*  whispered  Ledru. 

"That's  it,  man,"  said  Antiboul;  "that's  the  cry 

which  in  a  few  days  will  wake  all  France,  and  rouse 

amid  the  daU  and  heavy  partisans  of  monaroby  some  life 

andcounge." 

"  But  will  there  be  courage  enough  in  the  masses  ? ' ' 
inquired  PauL 

"Have  you  forgotten  the  taking  of  the  Bastille?" 
said  AntibouL 

"  Have  I  forgotten  that  I  live  P"  said  Paul,  warmly. 
"  Remember  that  day,  and  the  march  to  Versailles ; 
remember  the  faubourgs,  and  then  feel  no  doubt.    The 
day  the  signal  will  be  given,  the  monarchy  will  fall." 
Charles  Clement  was  walking  alone  behind,  thinking. 
Suddenly,  he  advanced  to  the  two  speakers. 
"  Do  not  turn  your  hoads^"  said  he,  "  but  listen.  We 
are  followed ;  every  footstep  we  take  is  dogged." 

«'  FeiUr  cried  Antiboul;  "that  will  not  do  at  all. 
What  can  be  done  to  ascertain  the  truth  ?  " 
"  jLet  us  enter  this  wine-shop,"  replied  Charles. 
It  was  the  celebrated  locale  whence  had  started  the 
attack  on  BeveiUon. 

Scarcely  had  the  three  friends  entered,  than  two  men 
in  cloaks  passed  the  door,  taking  a  hurried  glance  inside. 
Thc^  then,  watched  by  Gracchus,  turned  down  a  kuie 
opposite,  and  halted  in  the  dark. 

"  M.  Brown  and  Count  Leopold,"  said  Gracchus. 
Paul  Ledru  shuddered. 

"  Liet  va  straight  to  them,"  replied  Charles^  drinking 
ap  the  wine  they  had  ordered. 

"  Not  yet»"  said  Antiboul;  "  wait  until  we  are  out 
>n  the  road.     If  then  we  cannot  get  rid  of  them,  we 
aast  retnoe  our  steps." 
"Biit»*'  continued  Charles,  "if  they  aie  goingwhere 
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" Foi  de Brututr'  cried  Antiboul;  " it  is  quite  pro- 
bable." 

"  Then  let  them  follow  us." 

"Agreed.  At  any  rate,  we  will  soon  discover  their 
intentions.     En  route, *^ 

And  the  three  went  out,  and  retook  the  road  to  Cha- 
renton,  without  a  glance  at  the  place  of  concealment 
occupied  by  M.  Brown  and  Count  Leopold. 

Scarcely,  however,  liad  they  proceeded  twenty  yards 
further  when  they  heard  them  coming  up  behind  with 
cautious  and  measured  step. 

The  three  walked  rapidly,  without  a  word,  along  the 
Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  Soon  they  were  in  sight 
of  the  banier. 

"The grille  is  shut,"  said  Charles,  in  a  whisper. 

"It  wUl  open  to  us,"  replied  Antiboul;  "  and,  once 
outside,  follow  me  like  wild  goats.  I  will  see  to  the 
bottom  of  this  affair." 

Gracchus  made  for  the  guichel,  A  man  stood  near, 
with  a  musket  in  his  hand, 

''Qui  Vive r' 

*'Patrier 

"Where  go  you?" 

"To  the  good  work." 

The  sentinel  lowered  his  musket,  pushed  open  the 
small  side-door,  and,  as  soon  as  they  had  passed,  closed 
it  agaiu. 

"Now,"  cried  Antiboul,  rushing  towards  a  wood- 
yard  which  stood  outside  the  barrier,  and  which  was 
protected  but  by  a  low  wall. 

Next  minute  the  three  were  ensconced  in  the  middle 
of  a  pile  of  wood,  whence  they  could  sec  without  beiog 
seen. 

Scarcely  had  they  done  so  than  the  grille  opened,  and 
M.  Brown  and  Count  Leopold  passed. 

" Sacre  bleu!''  cried  the  Count,  " where  are  they? " 

"They  have  taken  a  run  for  it,"  replied  the  spy, 
drily.    "  They  liked  not  the  look  of  your  mug." 

"  But  what  are  they  up  to?  " 

"To  the  meeting,"  said  Brown,  drily;  "and  mind 
you  be  cautious  there.  That  Antiboul  haa  the  eye  of  a 
fox.     If  he  discovers  you  we  are  lost." 

"  He  will  not  discover  me,"  replied  the  Count;  "for 
I  must  revenge  myself  on  him,  and  I  hope  to  see  tho 
whole  meeting  hanged,  or  guillotined  according  to  the 
fashion  proposed  by  the  excellent  Dr.  Guillotiu." 

"  Bah!  the  Court  won't  have  pluck  enough  for  that. 
It  will  imprison  a  few,  buy  some  more,  and  threaten 
the  rest." 

"  Not  at  all.  Antoinette  will  force  the  King  to  be 
rigorous.  She  and  her  friends  are  right.  Severity  with 
this  canaille  Assembl^e  National,  or  ruin." 

"  Mildness,  concession  and  sincerity  would  be  better," 
said  the  spy.  "  Antoinette  should  not  play  with  edged 
tools." 

*  He  was  right.  Sincerity,  honesty  and  good  faith  in 
governments  would  always  save  governments  from  revo- 
lution. Louis  XYI.,  Charles  X.,  and  all  succeeding  dynas* 
ties,  perished  in  France  from  insincerity,  dishonesty,  and 
bad  faith.  Kings  who  give  constitutions  to  kingdoms 
or  empires  only  from  fear,  to  violate  and  destroy  them  at 
the  first  convenient  opportunity,  merit  expulsion,  if  not 
death.  All  European  revolutions  have  commenced  from 
the  crimes  of  power.  Those  of  Prussia  and  Austria 
are  the  same  old  story  over  again — an  enthusiastic 
people  receiving  gratefully  a  constitution  which  they 
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thought  given  in  sincerity,  thongh  wrung  from  fear, 
having  all  these  new  liberties  taken  from  them  as  soon 
as  there  was  force  enough  to  back  the  crime.  Louis 
XVI.  went  to  the  block  for  the  same  reasons.  Will 
kings  never  understand  the  warnings  of  history  ? 

With  the  above  words,  the  two  men  were  out  of 
sight. 

"Charles,"  said  Antiboul,  graspiughis  friend's  hand, 
"  leave  these  two  men  to  me.  Whatever  they  do  or 
say,  leave  them.     I  will  settle  them  in  time." 

"  They  are  yours,  the  more  that  my  personal  hate  of 
the  Count  would  make  me  hesitate  to  act  against  him." 

"  Let  us  proceed.  They  are  far  enough  ahead  to  be 
unaware  of  our  presence.  Besides,  we  can  keep  beneath 
the  trees  which  line  the  road." 

The  three  companions  moved  on  rapidly  in  silence, 
and  it  was  not  long  ere  they  reached  the  village  of  Cha- 
renton.  They  paused  not  in  the  hamlet,  but  turned  on 
one  side  into  the  fields. 

The  country  they  were  now  in  was  composed  of  gar- 
dens; the  road  they  followed  waa  a  narrow  lane,  with  a 
wall  on  each  side.  Not  a  house  could  be  seen  before 
them,  nor  a  living  creature,  for  the  two  men  were  now 
nowhere  to  be  discovered. 

"We  are  near  the  end  of  this  journey,"  whispered 
Gracchus  Antiboul. 

As  he  spoke,  they  had  entered  another  lane,  in  which 
appeared  a  small  country  house. 

"That  is  our  destination.'* 

Charles  and  Paul  examined  the  house  curiously.  It 
was  close  shut.  Not  a  shutter  was  open,  and  not  a 
glimpse  of  light  was  to  be  seen.  It  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  an  uninhabited  dwelling. 

"Here,  for  months  past,"  said  Antiboul,  "have  met 
the  patriots  who  would  deliver  France  from  the  yoke  of 
tyrants ;  here  sits  the  tribunal  which  is  to  judge,  con- 
demn, and  execute  the  monarchy." 

They  had  reached  the  house.  All  was  silence.  Not 
a  sound  came  from  within. 

Gracchus  knocked  thrice  at  a  shutter  beside  the  door. 

No  answer. 

"There  is  no  one  here,"  said  Charles  Clement. 

"Wait!"  replied  Antiboul. 

He  knocked  agam,  this  time  twice;  and,  when  a  minute 
had  elapsed,  once. 

The  door  opened ;  and  the  three  companions,  rapidly 
entering,  closed  it  behind  them. 

They  were  in  a  passage  obscurely  lighted  up  by  one 
solitary  caudle. 

"This  way!"  whispered  Gracchus;  and  he  led  the 
way  to  the  further  extremity,  where  was  a  door. 

He  opened  the  door,  and  entered. 

They  found  themselves  in  a  kind  of  dining-room,  also 
dimly  illumined  by  one  candle.  A  sentinel,  armed  with 
a  miuiket,  walked  up  and  down. 

"Marseilles  and  Paris,"  said  Gracchus  Antiboul. 

Tlie  sentinel  nodded  assent,  and,  without  a  word, 
allowed  them  to  enter  an  inner  apartment. 

Here  sat  the  conspirators  round  a  large  table,  while 
numerous  subordinate  agents  stood  around,  wrapped  in 
large  cloaks.  Among  these  were  the  two  spies  of  the 
police,  keeping  as  much  as  possible  out  of  sight. 

At  the  table  sat  Danton,  Santerre,  Fabre  d 'Eglantine, 
Panis,  Huguenin,  Gonchon,  Marat,  Alexandre,  Camille 
Desmoulins,  Varlet,  Lenfant,  Barbaroux,  and  one  or 
two  others. 


"  Welcome ! "  cried  Danton,  addressing  CbarlM  and 
Gracchus ;  "  here  arc  two  vacant  chairs.  The  pitnol 
who  acpompanies  you  must  stand  for  want  of  sittinp." 

Charles  and  Gracchus  seated  themselves,  vhile  Paol 
Ledni  took  up  a  post  near  the  door,  to  watch  that  the 
spies  did  not  escape. 

"Well,"  said  Danton,  "I  was  saying — ^nomorcworis 
— we  waste  time — ^why  so  much  ceremony  with  aristo- 
crats  and  tyrants?  Do  like  them — ^you  were  under, pa\ 
yourselves  over;  that's  the  whole  revolution." 

"But  how?"  said  Marat. 

"That's  what  we  have  met  to  decide,"  eiclaimed 
Danton.  "  I  have  a  plan.  I  would  show  the  King  and 
the  National  Assembly  the  power  of  the  peojAe.  1 
would  give  them  one  chance — the  King,  of  giving  up  his 
traitorous  designs  against  France,  his  league  with  fo- 
reign enemies,  with  the  traitor  Lafayette ;  the  Assemhly, 
of  putting  an  end  to  its  vacillation  and  veaknees.  1 
want  neither  to  put  down  the  King  nor  the  Parliament, 
if  they  honestly  observe  the  oonstitutbn,  break  with  the 
emigration  and  the  eneades  of  liberty,  and  stand  by  \k 
people." 

''A.  dream,"  said  Marat,  while  Charles  and  Antiboul 
applauded. 

"What  would  you,  then?  "  cried  Danton. 

"  Proclaim  the  republic,  and  have  done  for  ever  with 
the  whole  race  of  kings,"  replied  Clement,  warmly. 

"  With  the  King  in  the  TuiUeries,  supported  bj  hail 
Paris? — ^with  an  army  whose  patriotism  in  doubtful?— 
with  a  popidace  who  know  not  what  it  means?  Not 
That  will  come  all  in  good  time,  if  you  have  paUence; 
but  the  pear  is  not  yet  ripe." 

"  Then,  your  proposition?"  said  Santene. 

"  Is  this.  Let  the  Faubourgs  rise  en  mm«^  let  then 
go  to  the  Tuilleries  and  show  their  force,  let  them  eour 
the  palace  of  Louis  and  teach  him  what  he  has  to  ex- 
pect if  he  be  obstinate — ^trust  the  rest  to  ehanoe.  U 
there  be  resistance,  we  must  fight;  if  there  be  nona,  ve 
must  content  ourselves  with  a  moral  victory.  We  shaB 
thus  have  the  mind  of  Paris.  Not  that  I  oppose  the 
extreme  act  being  complete  at  once;  but  I  donhi  if  the 
mind  of  the  masses  is  sufficiently  prepared.'' 

"We  shall  see,"  said  Santerre.  **I  answer  hrmj 
faubourg ;  before  daylight  it  shall  be  in  motion." 

"And  I  for  the  Cordelieu,"  said  Marat. 

"And  I  for  the  eiU\"  cried  both  Fabre  d'Eghaiiac 
and  Gonchon. 

"But  let  us  discuss  the  details  and  disiribaif  the 
roks,"  said  Danton,  taking  a  sheet  of  paper. 

This  important  part  of  the  business  occupied  an  hour. 
The  insurgent  chiefs  showed  themselves  wmsumipate 
masters  in  the  art  of  getting  up  a  ponnlar  movcwfjc 
They  spoke  and  arranged  details  with  tbe  precision  aa' 
correctness  of  military  men.  They  saw  whsi  was  vna^ti 
at  a  glance. 

But  then,  with  all  their  errors — and  those  of  most  r 
them  are  unpardonable,  terrible,  awful — ^these  men  wo* 
real  revolutionists.  Eicept  Marat,  they  wcie  Bta  <-* 
audacious  courage,  devotion  and  ean&estneas.  TLr 
meant  what  they  said,  and  knew  nothing  too  di&^  ^ 
to  undertake  to  arrive  at  their  ends.  They  ha4^«. 
one  quality  which  placed  them  far  above  the  Court  pa.t:. 
above  the  Girondins,  above  most  of  the  leaden  d  "»<" 
lutions  before  and  since — decision.  Th^  eooJd  ha»f 
patience ;  they  oould  wait  and  bide  thet?  time  with  p^' 
ward  calmness,  showmg  nothing  of  the  dmoua§  »^ 
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patience  tliey  really  experienced;  but,  when  the  time 
came,  they  did  not  talk — ^they  acted. 

It  wad  nearly  two  o'clock  ere  the  arrangements  were 
all  completed.     Charles  Clement  and  Gracchus  Antiboul 
had  skillfully  escaped  taking  any  leading  part  in  the  affair. 
"Xow  for  action,'*  said  Danton. 
"Not  yet!"   cried  Gracchus  Antiboul,  rising,   and 
speaking  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 
The  whole  company  started. 
"Not  yet,*'  he  continued,  "for  the  most  important 
part  of  our  sitting  has  yet  to  come.     To  succeed  in  our 
enterprise  against  the  Court,  the  Court  must  remain  un- 
aware of  our  intentions ;  they  must  remain  lulled  in  pro- 
found security,  or  we  are  lost !" 

"  Yes !  yes ! "  cried  the  conspirators, 
"Now,  this  is  impossible,  if  we  separate  as  we  are 
now.     There  are  traitors  in  our  midst." 

The  assembly  stood,  as  it  were,  stunned;  but  not  a 
man  spoke,  awaiting  the  explanation. 

"Police  spies !  two  men,  who,  I  know  not  how  or  by 
what  means,  have  penetrated  here  to  report  our  pro- 
ceedings to  the  King  and  to  the  Government," 
"Who  are  they?"  thundered  Danton. 
"I ! "  said  M.  Brown,  who  saw  the  eye  of  Antiboul 
resting  on  him. 

"  I !  *'  repeated  the  Count  Leopold,  unabashed. 
*'  Kill  them ! "  said  Marat,  who  was  trembling  like 
a  woman,  with  his  cheeks  as  pale  as  ashes. 

"  No ! "  cried  Danton,  who  had  quivered  and  lowered 
his  eyes  as  the  two  men  advanced — Danton,  who, 
while  betraying  the  Court,  took  its  money  for  his  plea- 
sures and  debauchery. 

"  Death  to  the  spies ! "  said  Santerre. 
"  We  have  but  done  our  duty,"  exclaimed  M.  Brown, 
calmly ;   "we  have  been  caught ;  we  are  ready  to  pay 
the  penalty." 

•'To  death  with  them  at  once !  "  repeated  Marat. 
"Perfectly  useless  murder,"  said  Danton,  quietly  and 
contemptuously.     "These  two  men  can  be  kept  here 
under  guard,  disarmed,  and  bound  hand  and  foot,  in  a 
cellar,  until  their  report  is  too  late ;  then  they  can  go 
freely  about  their  business." 
""^I  call  for  death,"  said  Marat. 
*'  Let  it  be  decided  by  a  show  of  hands,'*  said  Danton. 
*' Agreed!  agreed!''  rose  from  all  sides. 
The  two  criminals  before  this  strange  judgment-bench 
were  removed  to  the  end  of  the  room  while  the  vote 
which  was  to  decide  their  fate  took  place.    Both  were 
a  little  pale,  for  their  position  was  so  far  worse  than 
death  that  it  was  undecided. 

"  Those  who  are  for  putting  the  two  spies  to  death," 
said  Danton,  "  hold  up  their  hands," 

A  number  of  hands  were  held  up.  Marat,  Fabre, 
Pams,  Hugnenin,  Gonchon,  Varlet,  Lenfaut,  voted  for 
death. 

'*  The  contrary,"  said  Danton,  with  a  frown. 
Santerre,  Charles,  Gracchus,  Paul,  Alexandre,  Camille 
Desmoulins,  and  Barbaroux  raised  their  hands. 

•*  The  numbers  are  equal,"  cried  Danton ;  "  it  rests 
with  me.    Scelerats;  hriganthf* '  he  continued,  addressing 
the  spies,  "  you  deserve  death,  but  I  spare  you.   Learn 
to  be  better  citizens.    But  who  will  guard  them  ?" 
*'  I,  with  the  porter,"  said  Paul. 
"  And  who  answers  for  you?" 
**  We  do,"  said  Charles  Clement  and  Qracchus ;  "one 
of  them  is  his  bitterest  enemy." 


'*  Then  why  did  you  vote  agamst  his  death?"  inquired 
Dantou,  curiously. 

"  For  that  very  reason,"  replied  Paul. 

"  Good  !    You  answer  for  them,  then." 

In  two  minutes  more  the  police  spies  were  searched, 
deprived  of  their  arms,  and  tied  back  to  back.  \\\  this 
state  they  were  borne  to  a  cellar,  and  placed  upon  a 
heap  of  straw. 

This  done,  the  conspirators  dispersed,  each  gaining 
Paris  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Danton  and  some  friends 
had  a  vehicle ;  Santerre  was  mounted  on  a  horse. 

"There  Is  place  for  two  in  my  cart,"  said  Danton, 
addressing  our  two  friends. 

Charles  and  Gracchus  accepted. 

"  lloland  is  dismissed,  you  are  aware?"  said  Danton« 

"No!"  exclaimed  Charles  Clement,  much  surprised. 

"It  is  true;  I  have  it  from  Barbaroux.  The  letter 
came  announcing  it  soon  after  we  left.  The  Court  is 
determined,  if  it  can,  to  end  with  the  revolution." 

"  Madness, ' '  said  Charles.  "  By  the  way, ' '  he  added, 
in  a  whisper  to  Danton,  "  I  shall  be  in  the  Toilleries 
before  you." 

"  How?"  inquired  the  tribune  of  the  faubourg,  look- 
ing hard  at  him. 

*'  I  will  have  an  interview  with  Marie  Antoinette." 

"What  for?"  said  Danton,  gravely. 

"I  know  not,"  replied  Charles  Clement. 

"Ah!"  cried  Danton,  as  if  taking  a  sudden  resolu- 
tion, "  stay  there  then  as  long  as  possible ;  and  when 
the  attack  comes,  defend  the  Queen's  person  if  the  mob 
should  seek  to  outrage  her.  Insults,  contumely,  she 
must  expect,  because  she  has  deserved  them;  but  I  would 
not  have  her  personally  injured." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  have  been  inveigled  by  her  charms 
and  seductions,"  said  Charles  Clement,  with  a  smile. 

"Not  I,"  replied  Danton,  ahnost  brutally;  "but  I 
have  promised  to  protect  her  as  a  woman,  whatever  I 
do  against  the  Queen." 

"  1  will  stop, ' '  said  Charles,  "  the  more  so  that  I  have 
friends  whom  I  wish  to  be  near." 

"  Adela  de  la  Ravilliere  and  the  Countess  Miranda,** 
whispered  Danton,  with  a  laugh.  "  It's  the  talk  of  the 
palace,  how  the  heiress  of  the  noble  house  loves  the  rabid 
young  Jacobin.  Look  to  her,  my  boy,"  said  Danton, 
kindly ;  "  a  woman's  heart  is  worth  more  than  all," 

Thus  spoke  this  strange  being.  Fierce,  bloody,  reck- 
less, setting  no  value  on  human  life,a«feda»cA«^,  with  all  the 
vices  of  Mirabeau  and  Marat,  he  yet  bad  concealed  at  the 
bottom  of  his  heart  a  sentiment  which,  at  a  later  period, 
burst  forth  in  a  pure  and  romantic  passion  for  the  yoimg 
girl  who  became  his  wife,  and  the  mother  of  the  two 
Dautons,  who  still  live,  or  did  recently,  to  admire  their 
father's  greatneso  and  genius,  and  deplore  his  crimes. 

In  such  talk  the  conspirators  whiled  away  the  time, 
which  soon  brought  them  to  Paris. 

Danton  took  the  two  friends  as  far  as  the  Place  de  la 
Bastille.  Here  they  separated  as  the  clock  struck  half- 
past  three. 

"What  day  of  the  month  is  it?"  said  Charles  to 
Gracchus,  as  soon  as  they  were  alone, 

"  llie  20th  of  June,"  replied  Antiboul, 

"  I  shall  ever  regard  it  as  one  of  the  happiest  days  of 
my  life." 

"  And  the  Monarchy,  as  one  of  the  worst." 

Gracchus  was  right ;  the  20th  of  June  was  but  the 
prelude  of  the  10th  of  August  and  the  2d  of  September. 
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"  Are  you  tired  ?*'  said  Antiboul,  as  lie  felt  his  friend's 
ami  trembling  in  bis. 

"  No !  I  feel  fresh  and  vigorous ;  but  the  passionate 
delight  I  feel  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  her  makes  me 
waver  like  a  drunken  man." 

"  You  are  not  happier  than  I,'*  said  Antiboul,  gently. 

"  I  know  it,  my  friend,  I  know  it,"  repeated  Charles 
Cleracnt,  "  and  never  shall  your  noble  friendship  be  for- 
gotten." 

"  To  speak  of  otlier  things,"  said  Antiboul,  gravely, 
"  I  have  my  suspicions  of  Danton.  He  is  with  us,  but 
he  is  not  incorruptible  like  Robespierre.  His  secret 
workings  with  the  Court  bring  him  money." 

"And  yet,  to-night?" 

"  He  will  act  against  them.  But  though  I  feel  con- 
vinced he  will  remam  with  the  people,  I  am  sure  he  takes 
money  under  pretence  of  betraying  the  popular  cause." 


"  I  think  he  has  promised  to  save  the  persons  of 
Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette,"  said  Charles, 
''  without  acting  for  the  Monarchy.  I  don't  Uame  him. 
I  hute  them  both ;  the  one  a  fool,  an  inane  driveller, 
who  coquets  with  people,  Austrians,  army,  dcmagognes, 
anybody  ;  the  other  a  tyrant  by  blood,  race,  habit — ^in 
fact  an  Austrian,  to  say  nothing  of  her  noiorioos  faitlh 
lessness  to  her  husband.  And  yet,  what  Danton  wouM 
do  for  money,  I  would  do  for  nothing.  I  wodd  are 
them." 

"  I  fear  they  will  not  let  us.  They  are  blind,  obsti- 
nately  blind." 

"  We  shall  see ;  but  courage,  my  heart,  here  is  the 
trial.'' 

They  were  at  the  picket  of  the  Toillcrics,  in  sight  of 
the  sentinel. 

(To  if  coutinucd.) 


SONNET. 

ON  VISITING  "THE  MOUNT"  AT  SHEPPIEU). 


Tnx  sombre  antnmn-time  was  o*er  the  Lind, 

The  spring  of  life,  renewed,  was  on  my  hearty 
And  all  that  happy  memories  impart, 

As  light  on  blossom,  bade  sweet  thought  expand. 

As  with  a  tremulous  glow,  luJf  awe,  I  pass'd 

The  portall'd  way  that  led  unto  that  home— 
The  poet's  sanctuary — my  shrine  become, 


From  the  hearths  graiefiil  praise  for  fgiarj  < 
From  the  fail  ark  of  aong — wjoarnng  1 

On  lifers  way-side  from  childhood  npom  i 
A  thought  that,  link*d  with  home-scenes,dev  i 
Wliich  all  his  kindness  then  makes  still  more  dear ! — 
RememVrance  of  that  hour  becomes  a  chime. 
Voiced,  in  the  joy  of  thought,  to  ^  'the  tt^  ti  Ti«e ! 

FaxsKUCK  EsiocK. 


THE  DIRGE  OF  CHILLON. 


I  STOoh  by  Leman's  hike. 

As  evening's  dews  descended. 
And  earth  and  heaven  were  blended 

In  one  deep  mist  of  grey; 

And  the  rude  mountoia-tops. 
And  the  enclouded  sky, 
Were  in  embraces  lost: 
And  the  wliite  castle  stood, 
like  nun  in  sullen  mood. 
Turning  her  eyes  to  heaven. 
Praying  to  be  forgiven 
For  all  her  deeds  of  blood. 

Silent  were  tlie  waters — 
O'er  their  glassy  face, 
With  melancholy  grace, 
The  white  swan  floated  slowly; 
And  the  old  castle, 
Through  the  dim  twilight, 
Slept  like  the  swan, 
Vpon  lake  Leman. 
I  thought  of  Bonnivard 
And  Byron,  for  Byron's  name 
Is  mingled  now  with  Chillon's  fame. 
And,  down  the  stream  of  time, 
Will  Savoy's  crime, 
To  the  hero  of  Oeneva, 
Float  on  for  ever. 

O'er  the  dark  waters, 

Gently  spreading, 

Swelhng,  and  receding, 

Eventide's  melodies 

Floated  along; 

And  the  vesper  song. 
Echoed  (rem  mountain  to  mountttn; 

And  the  old  castle, 


Like  a  dying  swan, 

By  the  lake's  margin  aii^jnig^ 

Seemed  in  its  deatii 

To  melt  away  in  song. 

THZ  DIXOX. 

*'The  evening  enshrouds  us. 
The  day  fiides  in  night. 
The  falling  mist  weeps 
Thedeptttnreofli^t. 

•*No  tread  in  my  dungeons. 
No  mirth  in  my  h^n. 
Time  has  his  rude  hand 
Swept  over  alL 

'*  By  th'  oblivion  of  silenee 

My  story  he  told. 

Till  no  one  remembers 

TlieChiUonofold. 

*'I)imbetheahadowB 
On  history's  wall. 
And  time's  changing  breath 
Be  diffused  over  alL 

*<  Solemnly,  silently. 
Put  out  the  light. 
And  cover  my  deeds 
With  the  blackest  night.** 

No  sound's  on  the  lake, 
In  the  dungeon  or  hall; 
Deep  silenee  o'er  ali, 
liketheailaBoeofdetth, 
At  the  awn's  had  breath. 
As  night  casts  her  pdl 
Over  all,  over  all. 


ILCCbOEU 
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Htthsbto  the  monthly  rapidity  of  events  has  only 
enabled  us  to  glance  at  Russia  as  affected  by  the 
Danabian  province  question.  Let  us  now,  while 
France  is  awaiting  her  election  of  a  president — while 
Germany  is  resting  after  her  terrible  scenes  at 
Vienna,  Frankfort,  and  Berlin — look  at  Russia,  and 
see  if  she  be  altogether  that  untouchable  power 
which  many  conceive  her.  Hitherto  she  has  re- 
mained unshaken  in  presence  of  the  European  con- 
vulsion ;  but  this  by  no  means  proves  that,  any  more 
than  England,  she  can  prevent  herself  from  suffer- 
ing the  infallible  and  inevitable  law  of  progress.* 

We  must,  for  the  purpose  of  fully  comprehending 
the  question,  look  at  Russia  in  her  actual  position, 
and  then  in  her  connection  with  the  numerous  sur- 
rounding populations  akin  to  her  in  race  and  religion. 
I  moreover  look  not  at  all  at  the  question  as  if  it  were 
our  interest  to  see  Russia  weakened.  Powerful, 
great,  civilised,  and  free,  Russia  would  be  a  splendid 
customer ;  and  that's  all  we  want.  We  are  not  at  all 
jealous  of  her.  We  are  the  greatest  power  in  the 
world,  and  in  all  probability  will  remain  so. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  overrate  Russia,  or  to 
count  her  for  nothing  in  the  European  question. 
Both  views  are  wrong.  Russia  is  great,  powerful, 
strong.  Its  population  is  vast  and  energetic.  It  is 
strong,  too,  by  its  affinity  to  the  races  around  who 
have  the  same  religion  and  blood,  and  who  would  be 
the  same  nation  but  for  the  detestable  policy  of  the 
empire.  Russia  free  and  liberal,  it  would  not  matter 
if  she  numbered  a  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants. 
England  and  France  would  in  this  case  be  forcibly 
united,  the  most  important  political  necessity,  and 
one  which  would  be  the  most  productive  in  all  the 
world's  history.  Despite  the  vicious  system  of  Russia, 
she  has  much  sympatliy  in  the  populations  around 
her.  We  have  only  to  allude  to  the  feeling  which 
once  existed  between  her  and  Greece.  When  Russia 
-was  at  war  with  Turkey,  the  Greeks  aided  them  by 
insurrections;  and  the  wretched  disappointments  they 
experienced  when  peace  existed  between  the  two  ene- 
mies, did  not  decrease  their  zeal.  They  were  always 
devoted  and  ready.  They  found  sailors  for  the  Im- 
perial fleet,  and  thus  materially  served  Russia.  The 
Servians  and  Montenegrias  were  equally  devoted  ; 
bat  then  Russia  had  an  object  to  gain — she  wanted 
their  assistance.  Catherine  II.  gave  them  every 
encouragement.  She  instituted,  at  St.  Petersburg, 
a  body  of  cadets,  in  which  hundreds  of  Greeks  were 
educated  at  the  expense  of  the  Government  Russia 
was  open  to  all  Greek  refugees  ;  land  was  given  to 
them  in  Tauris ;  and  they  founded  the  prosperity  of 
Negina,  and  also  of  Odessa.  Thence  the  Greek 
merchants  sent  money  and  books  to  their  enslaved 
fellow-countrymen,  encouraged  by  the  Russian  Go- 
Temment,  out  of  hate  to  Turkey.  Here  I  must  quote 
M.  Tonrgueneff: — 

"  In  connection  with  religions  books  for  the  nse  of  the  masses, 
we  muft  quote  a  fact  which  will  give  an  idea  of  what  is  the  con- 
nection of  Roida  with  the  cater  Sclavonic  populations.  To  see 
what  is  going  on  in  Anstria,  one  woold  hv dly  believe  that  the 


*  Those  who  would  thoroughly  understand  this  questioa  should 
sfttdy  **]!a  llussie  et  les  Bwses.*'    3y  Tourgueneff, 


Anstrians  of  Sclavonic  race  were  prohibited  from  printing  each 
year  more  than  a  certain  number  of  copies  of  the  alphabet,  gram- 
mar, and  other  books  indispensable  for  elementary  instruction. 
A  convention  having  taken  place  between  Kussia  and  Austria — a 
convention  which  authorised  the  first  of  these  powers  to  keep  a 
chapel  and  a  Kossian  priest  on  the  spot  where  was  buried  the 
Grand  Duchess  Alexandrine,  wife  of  the  Archduke  Paktine  Joseph 
—it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  the  chaphiin  should  not  possess 
more  than  a  certain  number  of  holy  books,  which  were  pointed 
oat  by  name,  and  that  these  books  should  not  be  renewed  but  at 
intervals  previously  determined  on.  This  is  how  the  Austrian- 
Sdavonians  were  treated  scarcely  thirty  years  ago.  Smuggling 
corrected  the  errors  of  Government." 

Things  have  changed.  When  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander gave  up  the  course  of  liberality,  and  attacked 
all  he  had  before  upheld,  he  at  the  same  time  altered 
his  policy  to  the  Sclavonic  races,  and  lost  their  sym- 
pathy. His  new  policy — benighted,  retrograde,  es- 
sentially hostile  to  all  progress,  bad  for  Russia  and 
all  around  her — ^was  discovered  in  all  its  nakedness 
on  the  insurrection  of  the  Danubian  provinces,  and 
then  on  that  of  Greece  against  Turkey. 

Prince  Ipsilanty,  son  of  an  ex-hospador  of  Mol- 
davia and  general  in  the  service  of  Russia,  had  raised 
the  standard  of  insurrection  in  the  principalities. 
This  enterprise  did  not  please  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. All  it  had  to  do  was  to  disavow  it.  Instead  • 
of  simply  doing  so,  it  showed  itself  hostile  to  the  un- 
fortunate insurgents,  and  suffered  the  chief,  who  had 
taken  refuge  on  the  Austrian  territory,  to  be  arrested, 
without  making  a  protest,  and  there  let  him  die  in 
the  fortress  of  Mungatch.  Soon  after  cafeie  the 
Grecian  insurrection.  Here  Russia  was  bound  in 
honour  to  aid  her  old  allies  and  friends;  but  Alexan- 
der betrayed  them,  and  remained  immovable.  Capo 
d'Istrias,  the  Emperor^s  foreign  minister,  in  vain 
urged  him  to  aid  the  Greeks  against  Turkey.  The 
Emperor  was  under  a  sinister  influence,  an  influence 
which  had  more  effect  with  him  than  all  his  duties, 
or  the  sufferings  of  his  co-religionists.  Mettemich, 
the  concentration  of  all  that  is  bad  in  policy,  was 
advising  him.  This  Austrian  minister  had  persuaded 
the  Emperor  that  to  aid  Greece  was  to  encourage  the 
revolutionary  spirit  in  Europe.  Capo  d'Istrias  was 
sent  away,  and  the  Greeks  abandoned. 

From  this  time  dates  the  paramount  influence  of 
Mettemich  in  the  affairs  of  Russia,  even  to  its  most 
interior  details.  But  Mettemich  was  not  minister- 
in-general  to  despotism  for  nothing.  After  his  fall, 
it  was  found  that  he  received  a  pension  from  the 
Emperor  Alexander  of  50,000  francs  per  annum,  and 
that  this  pension,  stopped  for  a  moment  by  a  mis- 
take, was  raised  to  75,000  by  Nicolas.  Of  course, 
Mettemich  looked  to  Austria  first,  and  to  Russia 
next — which  means  that  the  Czar  received  very  little 
real  value  for  his  money. 

Since  these  events,  the  Russian  Cabinet  and  their 
co-religionists  have  grown  colder  every  day.  In 
Greece,  Russia  is  no  longer  cared  for.  England 
and  France  share  the  sympathies  of  the  population. 
Had  Russia  been  liberal  and  honest,  the  similarity 
of  faith  would  have  made  her  the  favourite.  Among 
the  Christians  under  Turkish  dominion  the  same  has 
occurred.  The  Servians  are  at  the  bead.  They  are 
a  brivTe,  intelligent  people,  attached  to  their  faith, 
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independent,  and  the  finest  type  of  the  Sclavonian 
race.  They  were  warm  allies  of  Kussia,  which  assisted 
them  also  when  they  made  an  insun'cction .  under 
Tchemey  George ;  but  peace  came,  and  the  Servians 
were  sacrificed  by  the  Empire.  Still  the  Servians 
preserved  their  devotion  unto  the  Czar,  until  at  last, 
when  gaining  liberty,  when  making  a  constitution, 
they  placed  themselves  in  antagonism  with  Russia, 
which  believes  liberty  and  constitution  inventions  of 
the  devil.  Accordingly,  when  they  chased  away 
Hilosch,  and  took  the  grandson  of  Tcherney  George 
for  their  chief,  they  sought  tho  support  of  Turkey. 
Milosch  was  supported  by  both  Austria  and  Russia  ; 
and  if  tyranny  be  re-established  in  Servia,  it  will  be 
by  the  Empire,  In  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  the 
great  champion  of  despotism  is  working  against  free- 
dom ;  in  that  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  which  has  pro- 
duced several  leading  men  for  Russia — Kantemir, 
Stourdza,  and  Prince  Mavrocordato. 

We  thus  see  the  liussian  Government,  at  first 
guided  by  the  fatal  influence  of  Austria — tliat  Aus- 
tria connection  with  which  aided  tho  fall  of  Napoleon 
and  of  Louis  Philippe — then  giving  way  to  its  own 
terrors,  alienating  Greeks  and  Sclavonics  by  an 
absurd  fear.  Poland  is  another  example  of  her  fatal 
policy.  I  have  litUo  sympathy  with  the  tyrannic 
Polish  nobles ;  but  this  does  not  alter  the  conduct  of 
nusBia,  and  Russia  has  here  been  injuring  itself. 
Great  as  it  is,  its  power  M-ould  have  been  colossal 
with  a  liberal  and  enlightened  policy.  Tho  whole 
Sclavonic  race,  in  whom  nationality  is  almost  more 
powerful  than  the  love  of  liberty,  would  have  looked 
up  to  Russia ;  and  events  are  showing  that  races 
have  vast  influence  on  politics.  We  find  Hungary, 
as  much  from  race-feeling  as  anything  else,  aiming 
at  separation  firom  Austria;  while  tho  Sclavonics, 
represented  by  Jellachich,  seek  again  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Hungarians.  To  effect  this,  we  have  seen 
the  latter  joining  with  the  Imperial  party,  whom  they 
detest^  but  which  has  cleverly  made  use  of  the  quar- 
rel between  the  Sclayes  and  the  Magyars  to  regain  its 
tottering  power  for  a  while.  The  Hungarians  have 
had  the  fault  of  not  being  conciliating.  Magyars 
and  Croats  should  first  have  been  united,  and  then 
Austrian  influence  would  havo  been  gone ;  and  had 
Russia  been  a  liberal,  free,  and  enlightened  country, 
Hungary  would  by  this  time  havo  been  annexed  to 
it.  As  it  is,  the  Sclavonics  will  annihilate  Austria, 
to  make  a  free  Sclavonic  nation  of  one  half,  while 
the  German  part  will  ultimately  go  to  Germany. 

But  the  great  difficulty  of  Russia  is  Poland ;  it 
still  stops  the  civilisation  of  the  empire,  and  is  an 
eternal  sore.  But  let  us  be  just.  While  blaming  se- 
verely Russia  for  her  barbarity  in  Poland,  we  by  no 
means  coalesce  with  all  the  exaggerations  of  French 
and  German  ranters.  The  French  hate  Russia  be- 
cause of  1814-15,  but  the  Russians  adore  France  in 
return.  Whatever  civilisation  they  have  comes  from 
France ;  they  dote  on  French  novels,  and  read  better 
books  firom  the  same  land;  they  speak  French  in 
preference  to  their  own  language ;  they  buy  their 
fashions  in  Paris,  a  town  which  to  them  is  Paradise, 
Hecca,  El  Dorado.  The  French  Govermcut,  too, 
have  done  nothing  for  Poland. 

Germany  s  had  less  cause  to  complain  of  Russia 
than  Russia     a  had  to  complain  of  Germany.     It 


has  always  been  at  Vienna  that  the  blows  at  libertr 
have  been  prepared,  the  enterprises  against  freedoiD, 
against  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  of  vliich 
Russia  has  been,  it  is  true,  a  willing  aooomplioe; 
thence  it  was  that  Emperor  and  Minister  sent  forth, 
ready-manufactured,  the  arms  of  despotism  and  ty- 
ranny. Russia,  Prussia,  and  France  under  Loni^ 
Philippe,  wore  encouraged  in  their  tyranny  thcnee. 
Mctternich,  the  incarnate  soul  of  absolutism,  guided 
the  councils  of  all  these  courts  ;  and  the  plots  of 
Vienna  will  answer  to  posterity  for  the  ealamitiei  of 
years  past  and  years  to  come.  But  hew  has  Ger- 
many behaved  towards  Poland,  now  that  it  has  a  tm- 
tral  and  unitary  government?  Franee  has  had  no- 
thing to  do  ;  it  has  its  own  affairs  in  hand. 

But  scarce  has  the  Frankfort  Parliament  been 
constituted,  than  it  has  decided  to  incorporate  a  p^ 
part  of  Posen  into  the  German  Empire ;  it  ha»  de- 
clared Bohemia  part  of  Germany,  and  Trieste  a 
German  port.  They  have  argued  that  Italy,  that 
the  Republic  of  Venice,  is  partof  Germany— Ineanie 
it  is  necessary  for  the  defence  of  their  southern  finm- 
tier.  Blood  has  been  shed  disgracefully  to  seize 
from  Denmark  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Hol- 
stein  —  because  the  yotmg  empire  wants  a  ustt. 
Some  Germans  go  so  far  as  to  claim  Holland  u 
part  of  the  German  empire— because  the  people 
speak  Dutch!  We  suppose  next  they  will  dain 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  German  Switzerland,  and 
Baltic  Russia ! 

But  after  this  nothing  can  be  expected  for  Folaod 
from  Germany.  France  can  do  nothing  for  then, 
while  England  would  be  mad  to  go  to  war  for  s 
doubtful  end.  Poland  can  now,  then,  be  reconititoted 
only  by  an  amicable  understanding  with  Bnssis> 
This  of  course  is  only  possible  by  Russia's  entcrisg 
on  a  now  line  of  policy,  ending  in  the  fall  rsoogai- 
tion  of  Polish  nationality,  in  the  estabUshmsnt  of 
liberty,  on  the  same  principle  as  Ireland  is  connected 
with  England.  No  other  result  can  arrive  save  after  s 
bloody  war  of  Europe  against  Russia,  and  this  is  ^ 
unlikely  as  undesirable.  Besides,  Russia  has  bat 
to  say  the  word,  and  the  Poles  would  be  too  happy 
to  accept.  They  are  of  the  same  raee  as  the  Bst- 
sians ;  they  hate  the  Germans.  Thera  are  two  pover- 
ful  reasons  for  Poland  and  the  Empire  acting  to- 
gether. The  origin  of  Polish  hate  to  Germany  ii 
the  fear  of  absorption.  The  rigid  carrying  oat  of 
this  principle  in  Prussian  Poland  has  alarmed  them 
more  than  anything  else.  Prussia  has  used  ertrr 
means,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  to  gain  itt  esd; 
and  it  has  pretty  well  succeeded.  The  Poles  hare, 
it  is  true,  not  been  ill-treated;  but  with  this  pee|^ 
it  is  nationality  before  happiness. 

But  this  has  not  been  the  only  sotirce  of  Fohsfc 
hate  of  Germany;  a  horrid  system  of  denaUonalisa; 
has  roused  in  them  terrible  passions.  A  govas- 
ment — that  of  monarchical  Austria — has  tried  so- 
other mode  to  ensure  the  submissioci  of  their  share  6^ 
Poland ;  to  stifle  tho  hopes  of  an  ardent  people  >Btii« 
resurrection  of  their  land.  The  Cabiaet  of  VieDU 
armed  class  against  class,  the  peaaaots  against  the 
proprietors ;  and  the  massacres  of  Tamoa  have  ihevi 
to  astounded  Europe  how  Ar  the  erneliy  ef  »  g*^*'^* 
ment  without  honour,  principle,  or  shame,  «ili  T^ 
The  recent  bombardment  of  Yieaim,  and  ti^  laW^ 
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qoentexeoQtioosliave  shown  that  tho  spirit  of  Met- 
tenii«h  still  reigns  in  Austria. 

These  vaned  caases  of  hate  hare,  while  driving 
the  Poles  from  Germany,  made  them  lean  towards 
Russia.  As  Foles^  this  people  cannot  hate  the  Rus- 
sians— the  same  race — the  same  family ;  but  the  yile 
poliey  of  the  Government  has  done  them  so  much 
harm  they  hitherto  cannot  hut  hate  it.  But  between 
the  two  nations  there  is  community  of  sufiferiDg — 
community  of  misery  ;  the  Russian  people  sympa- 
thise warmly  with  the  oppressed  Poles,  and  union 
between  them  is  quite  possible.  Being  possible,  it 
would  be  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the  Poles  to  seek 
safety,  nationality,  and  existence,  by  friendly  efforts 
w^ith  Russia.  The  Empire  cannot  be  touched  by  out- 
ward forcei  Europe  has  no  right  to  sacrifice  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  her  children  for  Poland.  Of 
aoursoi  with  the  present  policy  of  Russia,  the  union 
of  the  Poles  under  her  would  be  far  from  happy ; 
but  the  statu  quo  will  not  last  always,  oyen  in  St. 
Petersburgh  and  Moscow;  and  the  Russian  people 
are  not  idiots. 

The  cause  of  Poland  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Russian  people.  They  both  want  liberty.  The  whole 
rerolution  in  Europe  has  been  a  struggle  for  freedom 
and  nationality.  The  result  is,  that  not  an  absolute 
government  exists  in  Europe,  save  Russia.  There 
will,  of  course,  be  re-action;  tyranny  and  oppression 
xnay  again  triumph  for  a  while — the  people  may  once 
more  be  tricked  and  deceived ;  but  absolute  monarchy, 
out  of  Russia,  is  dead  in  Europe.  It  is  gone — it  can 
rise  no  more  than  can  Napoleon  to  rule  France  with  an 
iron  rod!  Time  is  killing  eyil  where  it  finds  it.  There 
is  now  but  one  history  before  all  Europe — ^the  estab- 
lishment of  limited  and  constitutional  monarchies 
here,  of  republics  there,  and,  finally,  the  complete 
triumph  of  democracy,  which  in  politics  is  to  mon- 
arehy  what  Christianity  is  in  religion  to  Paganism. 
Where  will  be  Russia? 

Can  she  build  up  a  brass  wall,  a  fortification  like 
that  of  the  Celestial  Empire  against  Tartary — can 
she  place  a  gulf  between  her  and  civilised  Europe,  to 
keep  out  the  revolutionary  plague  ?  Can  she  estab- 
lish a  cordon  sancUaire  to  keep  out  what  she  thinks 
unwholesome  ideas?  Can  she  have  a  custom-house 
to  turn  back  liberality  and  progress?  It  is  in  vain; 
contraband  or  open,  the  ideas  will  enter.  Already 
Huasia  is  isolated  from  all  Europe  by  her  barbarous 
form  of  government;  but  isolated  she  cannot  remain. 
€^rge  Thompson,  the  zealous  enemy  of  America, 
once  advised  that  we  should  build  a  wall  between  us 
and  the  United  States.  But  the  wants  of  the  nations 
will  not  permit  it.  Russia  must  sell  her  gold,  her 
corn,  and  buy  our  manufactures.  Communication 
most  take  place ;  and,  communication  existing,  can  the 
empire  remain  for  ever  inaccessible  to  the  influence 
of  civilisation — of  progress?  Russia  conceives  it  to 
be  a  mad  vertigo,  a  spirit  from  the  infernal  regions, 
which  is  blowing  over  all  Europe;  but  it  will  blow 
over  her,  and  she  must  bo  prepared.  Europe  will 
pat  the  violent  Socialists  and  Communists  under  her 
feet,  accepting  the  good ;  and  this  once  done,  the  end 
w^in  be  achieved.  The  visionary  schemes  of  Fourier, 
Cabet,  dec,  have  done  more  harm  to  democracy  than 
ever  did  Metternich. 

The  first  thing  required  in  Russia  is  ihe  abolition 


of  slavery.  Those  who  admire  the  despotism  of  Russia 
conceive  that  this  vile  institution  will  last  yet  for 
centuries.  But  it  is  going  all  around.  Christian 
and  Mussulman  are  abolishing  tho  institution — relic 
of  infamy  ;  and  can  Russia  dare  hope  to  preserve  it? 
The  Russian  peasants  will  end  by  learning  that  the 
peasants  around  them,  Sclavonics  like  themselves, 
have  been  freed  in  Prussian  and  Austrian  Poland, 
and  that  not  only  have  they  been  freed,  but  have  be- 
come proprietors  of  the  land  they  cultivate.  They 
will  learn  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  and  the 
Baltic  provinces  ruled  by  Russia  there  are  peasants 
who  are  free.  This  knowledge  once  diffused,  and  the 
elements  of  revolution  exist  in  Russia.  * 

The  Imperial  system  has  hundreds  of  other  atro- 
cious barbarisms  within  it.  Its  military  discipline  is 
atrocious.  The  knout  is  of  European  notoriety. 
But,  beside  them,  the  Austrians  have  abolished  the 
schlaque — and  one  day,  Russian  soldiers  will  act  with 
other  soldiers,  and,  comparing  their  treatment,  the 
elements  of  disaffection  will  be  sown. 

But  what  makes  the  landed  proprietors,  the  aris- 
tocratic accomplices  of  Imperial  tyranny  and  despo- 
tism,  easy  in  their  minds  about  the  serfdom  ?  It  is 
quite  certain  that  the  Russian  nobility  are  quite  com- 
fortable, and  sleep  in  peace.  The  reason  is  dis- 
graceful,  scandalous  to  the  Empire.  The  peasants 
prefer  being  ruled  by  their  masters  as  slaves,  to  fall- 
ing completely  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  as  sub- 
jects. The  system  of  the  Russian  Government  is  so 
infernal,  is  so  disgraceful,  is  so  vile,  that  the  miser- 
able land-slaves  prefer  slavery  to  the  lords  of  the  soil, 
to  being  on  a  level  with  those  who  are  Imperial  slaves. 

But  can  this  last  ?  If  in  January  I  had  been  asked^- 
which  is  most  likely,  a  republic  in  France  this  year, 
or  a  rising  of  the  serfs  in  Russia  ?  I  should  have  an- 
swered, "  A  republic  in  France;"  because  for  a  whole 
year  I  have  watched  it  coming.  But  general  opinion 
would  had  been  for  the  rising  in  Russia.  The  republic 
has  come.  I  pointed  it  out  early  in  February  as  an 
inevitable  necessity.  I  was  treated  as  a  madman.  I 
now  see  clearly  before  us  a  general  insurrection  of 
the  enslaved  population  of  Russia.  It  will  not  be 
long  delayed.  There  is  conspiracy  at  work.  The 
Emperor  knows  as  little  what  is  going  on.  in  Russia 
as  Louis  Philippe  and  Guizot  were  aware  of  what 
was  preparing  in  Paris  last  January.  But  know 
what  he  will,  nothing  can  prevent  a  revolution  in 
Russia  but  a  change  of  policy.  Separation  from 
Europe  is  useless.  The  truth  will  come  to  light ;  atid 
as  long  as  there  are  millions  of  slaves  in  Russia,  so 
long  will  there  bo  millions  of  dangers  for  the  Imperial 
throne. 

That  Russia  should  have  sought  to  save  itself  firom 
such  scenes  as  those  of  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Frank- 
fort, is  perfectly  comprehensible.  But  the  only  true 
mode  of  doing  so  is  by  concession.  It  is  true  that 
the  revolution  runs  riot  somewhat,  but  it  is  always 
so  in  the  beginning.  Order  must  triumph.  The 
European  genius  will  make  a  mighty  stride,  however, 
and  then  industry  and  commerce,  science  and  arts, 
will  again  progress.  Anarchy,  confusion,  socialism, 
communism,  will  again  fall  back  before  liberty  and 
civilization.  The  people  will  have  gained  largely  by 
the  disastrous  struggle.  The  sacrifice  will  bring  its 
return.    Then  will  be  the  danger  for  Russia.    JEx- 
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ample  and  ideas  will  do  their  work.  With  republi- 
can and  free  Europe,  what  will  be  the  position  of 
the  great  Empire?  Material  relations  will  continue. 
We  will  boy  its  corn,  tallow,  and  potass  ;  it  will  take 
Dkines,  fashions,  machinery,  from  Europe.  But  the 
people  will  take  more.  They  will  take  ideas,  educa- 
tion, civilization,  enlightenment,  and  progress.  Once 
ideas  afloat,  and  Russia  must  liberalise,  or  be  con- 
vulsed. She  has  no  other  absolute  monarchy  now 
to  lean  on.  She  will  stand  alone.  Evrofe  free, 
BiTssiA  slave!     This  cannot  last. 

Limitation  of  the  monarchy,  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  a  representative  government — such  is  the  only 
salvation  for  Russia.  This  sounds  strange  in  con- 
nection with  this  despotic  Empire.  But  the  inevi- 
table law  of  human  progress  cannot  stay  for  Nicolases 
and  Empires.  Events  are  marching  to  the  unknown ; 
and  yet  a  diligent  study  of  the  historic  phenomenon 
will  make  our  idea  of  the  future  tolerably  clear.  Russia 


and  Poland  united,  must  be  fovemad  by  a  Nafional 
Assembly — and  men  of  modeirata  age  will  live  U  les 
it,  I  humbly,  but  eoiphatioaUy  atserti  and  hislorj 
will,  I  am  eonvineedy  bear  me  oiit»  that  neitber  Eng- 
land nor  Russia  can  esoape  from  revelation  ere  naoj 
years  pass,  but  by  consummate  wisdom.  In  Epg- 
land  revolution  can  only  be  for  ever  prevented  by 
large  reforms,  and  by  boldly  conceding  Univsnsl 
Sufirage ;  with  which,  a  democratic  monarchy  may 
last  for  centuries.  If  there  be  obstinate  leaulsaM^ 
its  Government  too  wiU  suffer  the  great  poBkhmcBt 
of  its  blindness;  and,  instead  of  a  demoeratie  mo- 
narchy, it  will  end  in  a  pure  democracy.  Rotiis 
must  become  constitutional,  or  some  convulsion  vitt 
shake  it ;  and  its  people,  rising  against  ^franay  and 
oppression,  will  force  its  government  once  mon,  like 
others,  to  cry,  *'  It  is  too  late." 

Events  will  speedily  test  the  boasted  impregBabiF 
lity  of  the  Russian  Empire. 


SECTS  AND  SECTARIES  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 
in.-.PROUDHON. 


Peofsrty  and  its  follies,  its  complicated  injustice,  its 
inequalities,  its  tyranny,  its  repartition  in  the  hands  of 
classes,  is  answerable,  among  other  bad  things,  for  the 
production  of  Proudhon.  As  long  as  such  an  absurd 
and  unjust  system  shall  exist  in  the  world  as  that  of 
entail  and  the  law  of  primogeniture — as  long  as  a  dying 
parent  shaU  have  the  power,  at  a  moment  when  judg- 
ment and  sense  are  generally  gone,  to  leave  his  property 
to  one  son,  and  to  send  the  others  forth  to  devour  what 
they  may,  there  will  be  and  should  be  Proudhons.  In 
England  more  flagrant  injustice  exists  in  this  respect 
tha^  in  any  country  in  the  world ;  it  is  the  root  and 
origin  of  more  than  one  half  of  our  social  miseries.  If 
the  working  classes  are  miserable  beggars,  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  mere  serfs  upon  the  Imid — ^if  our  poor- 
laws  eat  into  the  vitals  of  the  country — if  our  police 
daes,  our  criminal  court  expenses  are  enormous,  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  monopoly  in  land.  Free  trade  is  a  mere 
dream  as  long  as  there  is  not  free  trade  in  everything. 
We  must  have  no  hereditary  oligarchical  class,  tying  up 
land  in  the  hands  of  a  few  by  entail  and  primogeniture. 
As  long  as  this  system  exists,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
patriot,  of  every  lover  of  liberty,  of  every  man  who  wishes 
to  behold  the  labouring  miUions  happy,  to  tell  them 
each  day — "  You  are  poor,  you  are  miserable — ^but  why? 
That  my  Lord  Duke,  and  Earl,  and  Baron,  may  have  so 
many  castles,  so  many  houses,  so  many  carriages,  such 
a  multitude  of  servants.'*  The  cause  and  the  effect  are 
as  clear  as  noonday.  * 

Nobody  is  disposed  to  deny  that  property  gives  the 
possessor  a  certain  amount  of  influence  over  all  around 
him.  Now,  this  influence  is  good  or  bad,  just  as  he 
thinks  proper.  This  fact  alone  makes  this  influence 
an  abominable  tyranny.  Property  or  capital  holds  at 
its  beck  and  call,  tradesmen,  artisans,  army,  navy,  church 
— ^that  is,  bricks  and  (xcreg  govern  the  nation.  This  is 
an  evil.  The  landed  property  of  Great  Britain  is  almost 
wholly  in  the  possession  of  a  certain  class,  or,  at  all 
events,  an  immense  portion  of  it  is  kept  forcibly  so  by 
the  laws  of  entail  and  primogeniture.  Abolish  these 
lawS)  throw  open  land,  force  parents  who  haye  wealth 


to  divide  their  property,  and  wealth  would  flow  in  floods 
into  a  thouaandchannelw.  A  Croesus  witli£60O,<)00afeff 
would  perhaps  give  £100,000  aryear  to  £ve.  Itoe 
five  families — ^for  they  would  probably  all  many- 
would  inflnitely  more  benefit  the  country,  ihaa  if  one 
had  all,  and  four  ruined  to  the  army,  navy,  cimroh,  Ivr, 
&o.  But  the  next  generation  wonii  still  more  difinse 
wealth.  The  fortunes  of  the  children  of  titese  five  tel- 
lies would  probably  vary  from  £50,080  to  £10,000  a-jw 
sums  which  would  be  diffused  far  more  widely  thia  if 
in  one  man's  hand.  By-ond-by,  we  ahonld  have  than 
at  £5,000,  £2,000  aryear,  and  kas.  Bnt  now  tlKf 
would  be  useful  membeis  of  aooiety.  Some  would  wii 
to  their  income  by  trade,  some  by  specolatiDn,  tome  l^ 
profession;  some  would  spend  all,  and,  falling  into  tk 
humbler  class,  make  way  for  others  rising.  In  fnuDe, 
where  the  division  of  property  is  most  deBioocatie,illas 
long  since  readied  its  maxikuk  of  diviaion,  and  met 
1815  the  number  of  properties  has  decieaaed. 

But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  ptojpextj  will  not  tab 
warning ;  that  it  will  fight  the  battle  of  monopc^  to 
the  last.  In  this  case  the  chances  are  of  its  ooDing 
ruddy  out  of  the  struggle.  So  long  as  propofy  pro- 
cures men  immunities — as  property  throwa  the  bindea 
of  taxation  on  the  industry  and  labour  of  the  land— «s 
long  as  property  modestly  takes  votes  in  parish  basinfis, 
one  for  every  £10  a-year  of  rent — ^as  long  as  propwtj 
denies  the  holders  of  small  numbera  of  alttra  in  cod- 
panics  to  vote — as  long  as  property  makes  laws  for  aS, 
in  defiance  of  justice,  ChrisUanity,  philosophy  and  cob- 
mon  sense — so  long  there  will  be  PnmfiBttBS,  aod  to 
long  theur  extravagant  doctrines  will  be  xeoefved  asi 
greedily  devoured. 

P.  J.  Proudhon  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  loozier 
and  Cabet — ^the  one  a  wild,  mad,  and  wicked  caAusist ; 
the  other  a  good-natured,  impractieaUe  X^opiBifc,  too 
proud  to  own  God,  and  yet  invt^dng  Imn  at  evoy  mo- 
ment. Proudhon  is  wrong.  I  detest  and  dnamnr  la 
theories.  I  hold  property,  proper^  regnktod^  wi&  doe 
consideration  for  the  rights  of  both  ridi  and  poor-'fiO' 
perty  so  placed  as  to  be  open  to  all  tooit  fasiif  tkn 
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nowM^o'be  the  basis  of  civiiinition,  democracy  and 
Ghnsttattity — thfee  words  which,  properly  understood, 
rami  v^ry  nearly  the  same  thing.  But  by  far  the 
abiftt  enemy  of  the  kstitution  is  now  before  us.  Proud- 
ho&i  a  profMttid  logician,  an  ktm  mind  which  grasps 
immensity  in  its  view,  stuids  as  it  were  upon  a  hill,  and 
looks  down  in  pity  upon  his  adversaries.  He  wields  his 
pen  with  a  vigour,  power  and  energy,  which  is  genius. 
BwEKlhonf,  like  Louis  Blanc,  like  Pierre  Leroux,  has 
seen  and  sighed  over  the  soflerings  of  humanity,  and 
getting  fcrrions  at  the  sight,  has  determined  to  destroy, 
instead  of  refbrming.  They  have  not  the  patience  to 
lop  away  the  excrescences,  the  spreading  boughs ;  they 
oat  at  the  root.  They  will  fall  crushed  by  the  very  tree 
itself,  if  eyel'  they  should  get  the  mastery.  But  let  us 
esamine  the  sophistries  of  Proudhon — ^let  us  lay  them 
bare  and  naked  before  oar  readers,  and  content  ourselves 
by  pomting  out  the  more  dangerous  features  of  his 
works.  We  shall  thus  accomplish  the  task  of  tme 
friends  of  the  interests  of  order,  liberty  and  humanity. 
The  logic,  however,  of  Proudhon  is  fearful;  and  it  is 
impossible  not  to  believe^  In  reading  his  books,  that  this 
man  may  be  the  discoverer  of  the  root  of  the  social  evil, 
and  that  his  theories  may  be  destined  to  change  the 
face  of  the  world.  What  makes  me  say  this,  is  the 
prodigious  genius  of  the  man,  placing  him  as  high  above 
the  other  Socialists  as  Mirabeau  was  superior  in  oratory 
to  Anstey  or  TJrqnhart.  At  all  events,  however,  his 
schemes  are  impossible  now.  The  whole  system  of  ci- 
▼ilizatioa  mnst  be  changed,  the  arrangements  of  all 
BSttions  altered ;  we  must  have  rid  of  the  Old  Man  alto- 
gether, and  have  altered  our  whole  theory  of  existence. 
With  the  present  civilization,  with  Christianity  as  we 
understand  it,  with  men  as  they  are  now,  the  ideas  of 
Proudhon  are  impossible. 

If  at  the  creation,  and  from  the  first  moment  when 
meai  began  to  increase  and  multiply  upon  the  earthy  the 
iKotions  d  Proudhon  had  been  put  in  practice,  they 
would  have  been  well  and  good.  The  earth  was  then 
the  property  of  all,  and  under  his  theory  all  would  have 
kept  this  property.  But  let  us»  with  the  present  state 
of  things  before  us,  with  the  ideas  conservated  by  tra- 
dition, by  time,  by  oostom,  examine  the  works  of  Proud- 
hon, and  we  shall  rise  from  the  perusal,  puzzled,  won- 
dering, astonished,  perhaps  admiring ;  but  with  a  full 
conviction  of  how  impossible  his  notions  are  to  be 
carried  out.* 

In  his  work  on  property,  M.  Proudhon  thus  puts  the 
subjeet  before  us: — 

"  If  I  hid  to  answer  thefollo^ving  question: — TThai  is  slavery? 
ftad  in  one  word  I  answered,  it  it  assiusinaliau,  my  thoughts  would 
be  at  once  understood.  I  should  not  noed  a  long  discourse  to  show 
that  the  power  of  taking  firom  a  man  thought,  will,  personalitx,  ia 


*  Properly  to  understand  Proudhon,  the  following  works  of  hia 
nmat  be  canftdly  pemsed : — 1.  De  la  CflAmticm  du  Bemanohe. 
9.  QurMt^qae  la  Pkopri^P  (fint  Memoir.)  8.  Qn'eat-ce  que 
1a  Propri^t^P  (Second  Memoir) — ^Lettre  k  M.  Blanqui  snr  la  Fro- 
pri^t^.  4.  Avertissement  anx  Propri^tairea,  ou  Lettre  h  M.  Consi- 
d^rant  aur  une  Defense  de  la  Propri6t^.  5.  Organisation  du  Cr^t 
et  de  la  Circulation,  et  Solution  du  Probldme  Social  6.  Be  la 
Crentioade  rOrdra  daat  FHimanM.  (One  Yolvme.)  7.  Be  la 
CoRcnrraioe  catro  \m  Chemina  de  For  tt  tea  Yoiea  NarigaUea. 
8.  Sy^iQiedea  (pontradiotions  Eoonomiqnes.  (2  vols.  8vo.)  9.  So- 
lution du  P^obl^me  Social.  (2  Tols.)  10.  Kapport  du  Citoyen 
Thiers,  prec^d^  de  la  proposition  du  CHtoyeu  Proudhon,  relative  h 
Tlrtiforttfweh  Rdtenu,  et  soivi  de  sea  dboovn  pF<m(mo6  &  TAasem- 
U6e  Nvtiflaflle,  te  81  J'vltot,  IMS. 


a  power  of  life  and  death,  and  that  to  make  a  saau  a  alave  ia  to 
assassinate  him.  Why,  then,  to  this  other  questiont  WM  iapro' 
perfy?  can  I  not  answer.  It  is  robbery,  without  the  certainty  of 
being  misunderstood,  though  this  second  proposition  is  but  the  other 
transformed?  " 

After  this  bold  or  rather  audacious  commenoement, 
Proudhou  proceeds,  vigorously,  with  an  infernal  logic, 
to  which  at  the  first  glance  there  seems  no  answer,  to 
refute  this  apparently  monstrous  proposition.  So  firm 
is  the  man's  belief,  that  he  says: — "If  your  mind  can 
combine  two  propositions  to  draw  thence  a  third,  my 
ideas  will  infallibly  become  yours."  A  little  further  on 
he  states: — "Yes,  all  men  bdieve  and  repeat  that 
equality  of  conditions  is  identical  with  equality  of  rights; 
that  property  and  robbery  arc  synonymons  terms;  that 
all  social  prC-eminence,  accorded,  or  rather  usurped  un- 
der pretence  of  superiority  of  talent,  or  service,  ia  ini- 
quity and  brigandage;  all  men,  say  I,  attest  these  truths 
in  their  souls;  all  they  want  is  to  be  aware  of  it  them- 
selves." 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  that  every  science  has,  in 
the  beginning,  had  to  war  against  as  much  opposition  as 
his  startling  theories,  and  then  warns  us  that  it  is  the 
mere  antiquity  of  the  prejudice  about  property  which 
makes  its  force.  By  the  way,  he  lashes  the  notion  of 
original  sin,  which  he  treats  as  an  invention*  He  then, 
having  pitched  into  the  divines,  attacks  the  philosophers. 
The  following  is  a  specimen  of  his  mode: — 

"  What  is  justice  P  The  theobgians  aaiwer,  aU  juitioe  eonta 
from  God.  This  is  true,  hut  teaches  nothing.  The  philovpheat 
should  he  better  informed,  having  disputed  so  much  on  the  just 
and  the  unjnst.  Unfortunately,  examination  proTea  that  their 
learning  and  knowledge  is  null,  and  we  may  say  the  same  of  them 
as  of  those  savages  who  said  to  the  sun  as  a  prayer,  0! — O!  is  a 
cry  of  admiration,  of  love,  of  enthusiasm  $  but  whoever  should  want 
to  know  what  is  the  sun,  would  he  little  enlightened  by  the  inter-* 
jectiou  0!  This  is  precisely  the  case  in  which  we  are  placed  l^ 
the  philosophers  with  regai^  to  justice.  Justice,  say  they,  is  a 
dawfhfer  of  heaven — a  light  which  illumines  all  men  comitu;  into  the 
world — the  finest  prerogaUte  of  ow  nature,  which  distingnishes  nt 
from  beasts  and  renders  vs  UkemUo  Ood — and  a  thonaand  aimiktf 
things.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  pioua  litany  P  About  as  deac 
as  the  savage's  prayer,  01" 

Bat  Proudhon  having  thus  demolished  the  philoao* 
phers,  explains  his  view  of  justice: — 

"  Justice  is  the  central  star  which  governs  societies — the  pole 
round  which  turns  the  political  world — the  principal  and  rule  of 
all  transactions.  Nothing  is  done  by  men  but  in  virtue  of  right; 
nothing  without  the  invocation  of  justice.  Justice  is  not  then  the 
work  of  the  law;  on  the  oontroxy,  law  is  never  anything  but  a  de- 
claration and  an  application  of  justice,  in  all  the  circumstauces 
where  men  can  find  themselves  in  relation  of  interests.** 

He  then  argues  that,  if  we  form  a  wrong  idea  of  jus- 
tice and  right,  all  our  institutions,  legislation,  &c.,  are 
wrong.  In  his  opinion  we  do  form  an  erroneous  opi- 
nion. But  a  better  idea  of  Proudhon  will  be  formed 
by  jading  his  own  words  than  by  any  analysis  of  mine. 

'*  It  is  now  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  the  world,  under  the  pro* 
tection  of  the  Cseaars,  was  perishing  in  slavery,  supertrtition,  and 
voluptuousness.  The  people,  intoxicated  and  stunned  by  long  de- 
bauches, had  lost  even  the  notion  of  right  and  duty;  war  and  orgies 
decimated  them  in  turn;  usury  and  the  work  of  machines,  that  is 
to  say  slaves,  by  taking  away  the  meant  of  existence,  prevented 
them  from  reprodndng.  Barbarism  was  being  reborn  fram  this 
hideous  corruption,  and  spread  itself^  like  a  devouring  leper,  upon 
the  unpeopled  provinces.  The  wise  saw  the  end  of  the  empire, 
but  foresaw  no  remedy.  What  could  they  imagine,  in  factP  To 
save  this  antiquated  society  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  change 
the  objecta  of  esteem  and  puWo  veneration — ^to  abolish  rights  eon- 
secmtedbya  jnstioBteu  \m»  oecnlfv.  It  vfi  aMd|  *  Borne  ha»am^ 
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querad  by'iU  policy  and  by  its  Kods — aU  reConn  in  wonhip  and  in 
pablio  fpirit  would  be  folly  and  sacrilege.  Home  showing  clemency 
towards  vanqnisbed  nations,  in  giving  them  chains  spared  their  lives ; 
the  slaves  are  the  most  frnitfol  sonrce  of  its  riches;  the  enfran- 
chisement of  these  people  would  be  the  negation  of  its  rights  and 
the  rain  of  its  finances.  Eome,  in  fine,  plunged  in  delight,  and 
gorged  with  the  spoils  of  tin  worU,  uses  the  right  of  victoiy 
and  government;  its  luxury  and  ▼oluptttousnesa  are  the  price  of  its 
conquests ;  she  can  neither  abdicate  nor  give  up.'  Thus  Rome  had  for 
her  the  fact  and  the  right.  Its  pretensions  were  justified  by  all  cus- 
toms and  by  the  rights  of  nations.  Idolatry  in  religion,  slavery  in 
the  stale,  epieuriam  in  private  life,  formed  the  basis  of  the  institu- 
tions— ^to  toudi  woold  have  been  to  shake  society  to  its  founda- 
tions, and  Bfloording  to  our  modern  expressions,  to  open  the  abyss 
of  revolution.  So  the  idea  came  to  no  one,  and  humanity  was  dying 
away  in  luxury  and  blood. 

••Suddenly,  a  man  appeared  calling  himself  '"Word  of  God.* 
Sven  unto  tUs  day  we  Imow  not  what  he  was,  whence  he  came,  or 
who  oould  hare  suggested  to  him  such  ideas.  He  went  annonndng 
ererywhen  that  society  had  had  its  day,  that  the  world  was  about 
to  be  renewed;  that  the  priests  were  vipers,  lawyers  ignorant,  phi- 
losophers hypocrites  and  liars;  that  the  master  and  the  slave  are 
equal;  that  usury  and  all  that  resembled  it  was  a  robbery;  that  the 
rich  (Proudhon  says  tea  propHAaire*)  and  the  men  of  pleasure 
•honld  one  day  buni,  while  the  poor  of  heart  and  the  pure  should 
inhabit  a  pUioe  of  repose.  He  added  many  things  equally  extra- 
ordinary. 

"  This  man,  Word  of  God,  was  denounced  and  arrested  as  a  pub- 
lie  enemy  by  the  priests  and  the  Uwyers,  who  were  cunning  enough 
to  have  his  death  asked  for  by  the  people.  But  this  judicial  assas- 
sination, while.fiUidgthe  maasnie  of  their  crimes,  stifled  not  the 
doctrine  of  the  Word  (^  Qod.  After  him,  his  first  proselytes 
spread  on  all  sides,  proiching  what  they  called  the  good  news, 
forming  in  their  turn  millions  of  misaionaries,  and  when  it  seemed 
that  their  task  was  accomplished,  dying  by  the  sword  of  Roman 
JQitiee.  This  obstinate  propagandism,  vrar  of  cut-throats  and 
nartyn,  lasted  nearly  three  hundred  years,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
world  was  converted — idolatry  was  destroyed,  slavery  abolished, 
dissoluteness  was  rephused  by  austere  habits,  and  contempt  of 
riches  vras  carried  to  the  very  utmost  limit.'* 

Froudbon  here  gives  a  grand  though  material  view 
of  ChrtBtianity,  and  his  application  of  it  to  the  present 
period  is  tremendous,  because  it  is  true.  The  teachers 
and  apostles  of  democracy  are  precisely  in  the  same 
position  towards  despotism^  oligarchy,  and  privilege,  as 
the  humbler  teachers  of  the  Word  of  Christ  were  to- 
wards the  Roman  Empire.  They  are  equally  maligned ; 
equally  killed,  skUghtered,  shot,  imprisoned,  crushed ; 
but  truth  is  mighty  and  will  prevail,  but  by  slow  degrees, 
after  much  sneering,  calumny,  hate,  struggle,  and  long 
suffering.  The  fault  of  Proudhon  and  his  friends  is  to 
want  too  extreme  a  change — at  all  events,  at  once.  It 
if  impossible  to  foresee  what,  in  future  ages,  is  to  be 
the  destiny  of  man;  but  what  he  wants  now  is  just  and 
equal  laws,  the  right  of  complete  self-government,  and 
that  his  material  well-being  be  improved.  The  gradual, 
calm  process  is  much  more  likely  to  ensure  this  than 
the  violent  one. 

Another  passage  from  the  same  work*  will  be  read 
with  interest:*- 

**  But  the  new  religion  was  far  from  bearing  aU  its  fruits,  there 
wsre,  it  k  true,  some  improvements  in  manners — some  cessation 
from  opprenien — ^bat  for  the  rest,  the  t^d  of  tke  Word  cf  Ood, 
Men  upon  idolatrous  hearts,  produced  but  a  quasi-poetknl  my- 
thology and  innumerable  discords.  Instead  of  attaching  them- 
sdvee  to  the  practical  eoBseqnenoes  of  the  principles  of  morals 
$tA  gorenii&ent  which  Word  qf  God  has  laid  down,  they  gave 
fhemsetvee  tip  to  speeuteCions  on  his  birth,  his  origin,  his  penon 
and  hk  aetioBs ;  his  parables  were  epilogued,  and  from  the  eoafliet 
of  tile  moat  extravagidit  opinions  upon  questions  incapable  of  solu- 
tion,upon  teats  which  were  not  understood,  arose  theology,  which 
tasy  be  ddlned  a§  the  oeignoe  of  ike  injiniiely  abtrnd.     Christian 
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truth  did  not  go  much  beyond  the  age  of  the  Apostles;  tbe Goi. 
pel,  commented  and  symbolised  by  the  Oreeki  and  Lsti&&,  loidM 
with  Pagan  iables,  became,  to  the  letter,  a  sign  of  contndiction ; 
and  to  this  day  the  reign  of  the  infidHble  church  hss  proested  bot 
one  bng  obscurity.  It  is  said  that  the  gates  of  fasU  dull  Mt 
always  prevail,  that  Word  ^  Qod  will  oome  back,  ssd  tbt,  is 
fine,  men  will  know  truth  and  justice ;  but  then  Qreek  sod  Bomaa 
Catholicism  is  annihilated,  in  the  same  the  phantoms  of  opiskn 
disappear  before  the  clearness  of  science.  Tbe  monsters  vlnm 
the  sucoessors  of  the  Apostles  had  for  miasiQn  to  destroy,  s  bo. 
ment  frightened,  re-apiwaied  by  degrees,  thanks  to  sn  hsbeeiis 
fimaticism,  and,  sometimes,  thanks  to  the  priests  and  tbe  tkcolo- 
giaus.  The  history  of  the  enfranchisement  of  the  oobiboib,  is 
Prance,  presents  constantly  justice  and  liberty  arisiog  smid  the 
people,  despite  the  conjoint  efforts  of  kings,  nobility  sad  cl«p. 
In  the  year  17S0,  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  T^eodi  astioa  di- 
vided by  castes,  poor  and  oppressed,  struggled  beaeitk  ttw  tri^ 
net  of  Royal  absolutism,  the  tyranny  of  the  Lords,  aad  the  Fkrfii- 
ment,  and  sacerdotal  intolerance.  There  was  the  right  of  the  Kiog 
and  the  right  of  the  priest,  the  right  of  the  noble  and  the  right  of  the 
roturier;  there  were  the  privileges  of  birth,  of  provinces,  of  cmb- 
munes,  of  corporations,  of  metiers;  at  the  bottom  of  sQ—vioknee, 
immorality,  misery,  ior  some  time  reform  had  been  fipokea  «f ; 
those  who  vrished  it  the  most  to  all  appearance,  called  for  it  enij 
to  profit  by  it ;  and  the  people  who  were  to  be  the  great  gs&en, 
not  expecting  much,  said  not  a  word.  A  long  time  this  poor 
people,  whether  fitnn  suspicion,  incredulity,  or  despsir,  hesitated 
upon  its  rights ;  it  seemed  that  tiie  habit  of  servitude  had  depnnd 
of  courage  this  old  oommons,  so  proud  in  the  middle  ages." 

But  Prondhon  argues  that  the  change  of  1789  was 
not  a  revolution,  but  progress.  A  reTolution,  accord- 
ing to  him,  is  a  thing  which  changes  the  Yery  bottom 
of  the  system.  He  sees  a  progress  in  the  change  fiom 
the  brutal  soTereigntj  of  a  person  to  that  of  the  nation 
governing  by  its  representatives.  But  we  arc  approacli- 
iog  the  subject  matter  of  our  discourse.  Speaking  of 
the  revolutionary  constitution — 

"  The  people  at  last  eonseerated  property.  •  •  * 
God  forgive  them,  for  they  knew  not  what  tiicy  did.  ?or  M* 
years  now  have  tliey  expiated  this  miserable  equivoeattan.  M 
how  was  the  people,  whose  voice,  it  is  said,  is  the  voice  of  God,  u4 
whose  conscience  cannot  fail — how  was  the  people  miitakea? 
How,  seeking  liberty  and  equality,  did  it  611  in  privilege  sod  sft* 
vitude  P    Alir^ys  by  hnitating  the  old  regime." 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  that  all  legisktures  aed 
all  people  have  broken  the  first-received  prind^  of 
property — ^its  inviolability.  The  Government  takes  i 
part  of  property  in  taxes,  and  more  from  the  rich  lbs 
the  poor,  without  giving  the  rich  anything  mw:  in  i^ 
torn;  and,  placing  himself  in  the  position  of  the n^ 
man,  he  says : — 

**  If  the  State  takes  more  from  me,  let  it  give  me  more  a  rr • 
turn,  or  let  it  cease  to  talk  to  me  of  equality,  of  rights;  furoikfr' 
wise  society  would  no  longer  be  instituted  to  defend  ynfittf,  te^ 
to  organise  its  destruction.  The  State,  by  proportioBal  iMB^ 
makes  itself  the  chief  of  a  band  of  robbers ;  it  gives  the  eua^ 
of  pillage  by  regular  shearings ;  and  it  is  the  State  whkh  ve  t^^ 
draw  into  the  dock  of  the  court  of  assixes,  at  the  head  U  tkes^ 
brigands,  of  that  execrated  etmrnlie  which  it  bis  aanasiBstai,  dm 
jcalonsy  of  trade." 

He  then  points  ont  to  his  viow,  property  as  the  ousf 
of  all  the  evils  of  sooiety.  TribuBals,  law-eonits,  fti»> 
army,  magistrates,  parliament,  are  but,  in  his  eves,  ex* 
pensive  barriers  placed  between  those  who  hate  kjA  Aks* 
who  have  not ;  and,  to  keep  up  these  bam«n,  go^^^ 
meats  take  frmn  those  who  ha?»»  and  Ihoie  who  ^ 
not.  The  ridi  and  the  poor  are  «t  war;  ibrwhil?^ 
property.  On  one  side,  the  insect  ci  ketpi^?  *hi* 
they  have;  on  the  other,  of  getting  what  ihe^hMfC  act. 
He  instances  the  English  poor-lmr  m  w  ffgaaat  vi 
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sliow  that  sooietj  despises  the  pretended  inviolable  right 
of  property;  and  says,  in  his  close  way — 

"In  Sogland,  then  ii  a  tax  for  the  poor;  I  mast  pay  this  tax. 
But  what  eon&ection  u  there  between  my  nataral  and  impreaerip- 
tible  right  of  property  and  the  hnnger  which  torment*  ten  millions 
of  my  fellow-crcatuf es  ?  When  religion  commands  us  to  aid  our 
fellows,  it  lays  down  a  precept  of  charity  and  not  a  principle  of 
legislation.  The  obligation  of  charity,  imposed  npon  me  by 
Chzistian  moraUty,  cannot  found  against  me  a  poUtical  right  to 
the  benefit  of  any  one,  still  less  an  institntion  of  mendicity.  I 
will  give  alms,  if  it  he  my  good  pleasnre,  if  I  feel  for  the  sorrows 
of  others,  of  which  philosophers  speak,  and  which  I  don't  believe ; 
bat  I  will  not  be  forced.  No  one  is  obliged  to  be  just  beyond  the 
maxim  rfenjoyitt^  kit  right,  mfar  m  U  doe*  not  huri  the  right  of 
other*,  a  maxim  which  is  the  proper  definition  of  liberty.  Now, 
my  property  is  mine,  it  owes  nothing  to  any  one ;  I  oppose  this 
third  theological  virtue  being  the  order  of  the  day.'* 

Proudhon  is  right  to  a  certain  extent.  The  question 
of  right  is  a  legal,  controversial,  learned  question  of 
words.  There  is  but  one  right  to  the  land  of  this  earth, 
that  which  God  gave  at  the  creation,  and  which  placed  it 
before  all  men  equally.  He  never  intended  that  the 
creatures  he  made  should  have  originally  different 
claims  to  the  land,  which  is  the  substance  of  all ;  but 
society,  in  its  demi-barbarism  as  well  as  in  its  demi-civili- 
zation,  has  found  it  necessary  and  expedient  to  allow 
those  who  have  earned  a  certain  section  of  property  by 
their  industry,  or  no  matter  how,  to  enjoy  it.  Society 
has  here  shown  its  wisdom  and  common  sense.  But 
then  in  most  countries  there  has  been  gross  abuse,  fear- 
ful abuse  of  this  expedient  and  necessary  measure.  Not 
only  have  men  been  allowed  to  earn  property  as  the  re- 
ward of  individual  merit,  but  they  have  been  allowed 
to  rob  others — to  take  from  monasteries,  abbeys,  and 
convents,  where,  at  all  events,  it  was  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  poor ;  kings  have  been  allowed  to  oonfiscate 
land  to  give  it  to  favourites,  and  then,  by  way  of  per- 
petuating these  infamies,  the  law  of  entail  and  primo- 
geniture have  come  to  annihilate  the  natural  process 
by  which  land  would  fall  into  thousands  of  hands.  It 
is  the  gross  abuse  of,  and  shameful  privileges  granted 
to  property  which  has  given  such  terrific  weapons  to 
Proudhon. 

He  thus  answers  Destutt  de  Tracy  :— 

•*  *  The  trial  of  property  has  been  solemnly  entered  on,'  says 
Destntt, '  as  if  it  depended  on  ns  to  make  that  there  should  be,  or 

ahonld  not  be,  properties  in  this  world It  seems,  to  listen 

to  some  philosophers  and  legislators,  that  at  a  precise  moment 
there  was  imagined,  spontaneously  and  without  oanse,  the  words 
wnne  and  thine;  and  that  one  could  and  ought  to  hare  done  with- 
out them.  But  mine  and  thine  were  never  invented.*  Fhiloso- 
f»her,  thyself,  you  are  far  too  mueh  of  a  renfist.  Mine  and  thine 
do  not  neesssarily  mark  identification,  us  when  I  say  My  philoso- 
phy and  mf  equality,  for  Mjr  philosophy  is  M^«  philosophising,  and 
my  equality  is  me  professing  equality.  Mine  and  thine  indicate 
rather  connection ;  My  country.  My  parish.  My  tailor,  My  milk- 
-woman ;  My  room  in  an  inn,  my  place  at  the  theatre,  my  company 
a«d  my  battalion  in  the  National  Guard.  In  the  first  sense  one 
may  say,  my  labour,  my  talent,  my  virtue,  sometimes ;  nerer  my 
grtttness,  or  my  m^esty ;  and  in  the  second  only,  my  field,  my 
house,  my  vinsyard,  my  capital — the  same  as  the  clerk  of  a  banker 
■fl^t  my  emote.  In  a  word,  mine  and  thine  are  signs  and  esprct- 
•ions  of  personal  rights,  but  equal ;  applied  to  things  without  us, 
they  indicate  possession,  funetion,  use,  but  never  property." 

In.  the  same  manner  he  takes  eveiy  argument  he 
meets  with,  and  answers  it  in  his  way.  His  mode  is 
worthy  of  being  stodied.  If  the  reader  learn  nothing 
else,  he  will  have  kamt  the  power  of  logic  and  talent. 
Jjti  OS  make  another  extract : — 

*  PotUer  •vans  to  tliiok  that  property,  Vke  n^ty,  is  of  divine 


origin;  he  makes  the  origin  derive  from  God  himself:  ai  Jove 
principium.      Here  is  his  opening: — *God  has  the  sovereign 

dominion  of  the  earth,  and  of  all  thing*  whiefa  it  contains 

It  is  for  the  human  race  that  he  created  the  earth  and  all  crea- 
tures which  it  contains,  and  he  gave  him  a  dominion  subordinate 
to  his  own.  'Thou  hast  established  him  on  the  works  of  thy 
hands  i  Thou  hast  placed  nature  under  his  feet,*  says  the  psalmist. 
God  gave  this  gift  to  the  human  race  by  these  words,  which  he 
addr^sed  to  our  first  parents  after  the  creation,  <  increase,  and 
multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth.'  After  this  magnificent  exor* 
dinm,  should  we  not  believe  that  the  human  race  is  but  one  great 
family,  living  in  fraternal  union,  under  the  guard  of  a  venerable 
father?  ....  Oodymethe  earth  to  the  humanrace:  why  then 
have  I  received  nothing  P  ffe  placed  nature  under  my/eet^  and  I 
know  not  where  to  rest  my  head.*' 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Proudhon  pts  the  matter 
in  a  new  and  startling  light ;  but  if,  as  mthe  next  para* 
graph,  we  recognise  in  him  much  truth  and  justice,  is 
that  a  reason  for  violently  disturbing  the  present  state 
of  things,  destroying  property,  and  establishing  perfect 
equality  and  community  ?  Not  at  all.  I  see  the  full 
force  of  Proudhon's  arguments ;  I  admit  their  general 
truth,  apart  from  his  paradoxes,  but  still  I  conceive 
the  present  system  to  have  produced  sufficient  good  for 
it  to  deserve  preservation.  The  desire  to  possess,  the 
love  of  having,  of  owning  something,  be  it  field,  house« 
wife,  or  even  a  plaything,  is  the  most  powerful  incen- 
tive to  industry,  talent,  inventiveness,  thought,  yet 
found  ;  but  then,  if  we  oome  to  believe  and  own  that 
the  exclusive  right  of  a  small  body  of  men  to  property,' 
to  land,  does  not  exist,  and  yet  to  own  that  the  present 
system  is  still  the  most  practicable  and  expedient,  we 
shall  make  conditions.  Property  is  already  said  to  have 
duties  as  well  as  rights.  But  society  as  it  progresses 
will  make  property  understand  its  duties  in  a  larger 
sense  than  now.  If  it  leave  vast  estates,  secured  in  a 
family's  hands,  it  will  be  on  condition  that  they  support 
every  member  and  branch  of  their  family,  that  they  send 
none  of  them  on  the  nation's  charity,  by  giving  all  to 
one ;  they  will  require  that  the  rich  shall  peremptorily 
provide  for  all  those  who  cannot  get  work,  for  "pro* 
ptrty  is  robbery**  when  one  man  is  rejoicing  and 
carousing  in  a  pabce,  with  the  proceeds  of  thousands 
of  acres,  and  hundreds  are  dying,  perishing  from  want, 
around.  God  gave  the  earth  unto  aU,  in  so  ^  as  absolute 
bread  was  concerned,  at  all  events,  and  democracy  will 
do  nothing  if,  in  the  lands  where  it  is  adopted,  its  legisla- 
tion does  not  eradicate  misery  absolutely  and  for  ever.  It 
will  do  much  by  breaking  up  monopoly,  but  it  must  not 
only  use  every  fibre  of  the  heart  and  energy  of  the  brain 
to  increase  labour,  but  it  must  feed  and  support  the 
honest  and  industrious  poor  in  their  times  of  trial. 
Let  those  who  have,  retain  possession,  but  let  them  be 
made  just — ^let  them  be  forced  to  do  their  duties  to 
their  utmost.    I  quote  again : — 

**  The  right  of  property,  if  it  can  have  a  cause,  can  have  but 
one.  2hminium  non  potest  niei  ex  una  causa  eontinyere.  I  can 
possess  by  many  titles ;  I  can  be  a  pro])rietor  but  by  one.  Non, 
ut  ex  pluribus  caueie  idem  noHt  deheri  potest,  ita  ex  pluriius  causis 
idem  potest  nostrum  esse.  The  field  which  I  have  dug,  which  I 
cultivate,  on  which  I  have  built  my  house,  which  nourishes  me, 
my  family,  and  my  cattle,  I  can  possess  it  — Ist,  By  the  title  of 
first  occupant ;  2d,  By  the  title  of  labourer ;  3d,  In  virtue  of  the 
sodal  oontract  which  assigns  it  as  my  share.  But  none  of  these 
titles  give  the  domain  to  me  as  property.  For  if  I  invoke  the 
right  of  occupation,  society  can  reply  to  me — I  occupy  before  you; 
if  I  talk  of  my  labour,  she  will  say — ^That  is  the  oomtttion  only  on 
which  you  poasasa ;  if  I  speak  of  oonventioni,  the  will  mptf — 
These  eonvantions  eatabUsh  you  in  the  oontniot.  Bat  theae  are 
the  only  titles  which  profpTv^rs  put  forward,** 
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But  on  the  question  I  can  follow  Proudhon  little 
further.  Though  agreeing  in  many  things,  he  and 
I  are  still  wide  apart.  He  wishes  to  destroy,  I  to 
reform  and  amend.  He  is  more  logical,  I  more  prac- 
tical. But  still  his  wonderful  labours  will  serve  the 
general  cause  of  progress.  His  views  will  never  be 
accepted  unless  in  ages  to  come,  when  posterity  shall 
be  prepared  to  make  experiments  on  a  grand  scale ;  but 
his  books  are  a  mine  for  all  men  who  can  take  the  good 
and  leave  the  bad.  A  notice  of  his  chapters  will  show 
the  character  of  the  rest  of  this  volume,  iii.  Of  labour 
as  the  efficient  cause  of  the  domain  of  property.  1. 
Land  cannot  be  appropriated.  2.  Universd  consent 
does  not  justify  property.  3.  La  prescription  can  never 
be  applied  to  property.  4.  That  property  is  impos- 
sible. This  chapter,  though  he  carries  his  theory  too 
far,  like  all  theorists,  is  a  masterpiece  of  reasoning. 

Proudhon,  while  speaking  of  population,  lashes  with 
severity  and  vigour  the  atrocious  theories  of  Fourier,  of 
the  Malthusians — ^I  do  not  say  of  Malthus,  but  his  dis- 
ciples— and  treats  with  disdain  and  contempt  the  im- 
moral conceptions  of  the  Phalansterians,  whose  theory 
will  one  day  be  another  name  for  bestiality.  His  chap- 
ter called,  "  Psycological  exposition  of  the  idea  of  just 
and  unjust,  and  determination  of  the  principle  of  govern- 
ment and  right,"  is  full  of  admirable  things,  though 
containing  much  that  I  differ  from. 

One  extract,  and  we  turn  to  another  part  of  his  theory — 

"What  fonn  of  govenuncnt  shall  we  choose?  Can  you  ask, 
will  exclaim  some  of  my  readers ;  you  are  a  Eepublicau.  Repub- 
lican, yes ;  but  this  word  explains  nothing.  Rea  publiea,  is  the 
pabUo  thing,  and  whoever  will,  la  chose  publiqu€y  can,  under  every 
form  of  goremment,  call  himaelf  a  EepuUican.  The  kings  are 
BepabUcana.  Well,  you  are  a  democrat  P  No. — ^You  are  a  Mon- 
archist P  No. — ^A  Constitutionalist  P  Heaven  forefend. — ^You  are, 
then,  an  aristocrat  ?  Not  at  aU  P — You  want  a  mixed  Government  P 
Still  less. — What  are  you  then  P    I  am  an  anarchist.   .   .    .   This 

is  my  serious  profession  of  faith Anarchy — absence 

ti  master,  of  sovereign,  is  the  form  of  government  we  are  approach- 
ii^  every  day.** 

Such  is  Proudhon  on  property — though  I  must  not 
forget  to  notice  that  he  ends  a  phrase  thus :  "  proprie- 
tor, robber,  hero,  sovereign,  for  these  words  are  syno- 
nymous," a  phrase  which  sounds  desperate,  but  which 
he  explains  in  his  strange  way — ^let  us  now  examine  his 
work  on  the  Sabbath.*    I  quote  from  his  preface : — 

"The  Sabbatic  institution,  or  the  seventh  day's  rest,  served 
more  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  as  the  pivot  and  centre  of  a 
political-religions  system,  of  which  pastcrity  has  never  ceased  ad- 
miring the  profoondness  and  the  wisdom.  Political  rights,  civil 
laws,  municipal  administration,  education,  worship,  manners,  public 
health,  relations  of  family  and  city,  liberty,  equality,  fraternity ; 
the  Sabbath,  with  the  Israelites,  suffered  all  these  things,  sustained 
them,  developed  them,  and  constituted  their  harmonious  unity. 
Tlie  Sunday,  transformation  of  the  Sabbath,  was,  in  the  Christian 
thought,  destined  to  play  the  same  part,  and  to  bring  about  the 
same  results.  The  division  of  time  by  weeks,  anterior  to  Moses 
and  to  all  historic  epochs,  arose,  no  doubt,  from  that  superior  in- 
stinct, from  that  spontaneous  intuition  which  discovered  the  first 
arts,  developed  language,  invented  writing,  created  systems  of  reli- 
gion and  philosophy — marvellous  Acuity,  which  a  rival  hot  pro- 
gressive faculty,  reflection,  enfeebles  every  day,  without  ever  being 
able  to  annihilate  it." 

Proudhon  then  proceeds  to  show  how,  in  his  opinion, 
the  Sunday  was  an  institution  appointed  with  an  object 


*  De  la  celebration  du  Dimanche,  oonsid^r^  sons  les  rapports 
tte  rhygiene  puhlique,  de  la  morale,  des  relations  de  famille  et  de 
Cit^. 


civil,  domestic,  moral,  and  health'<sreating,  and  clravs 
conclusions  which  would  astonish  the  ordinaiy  Sabbata- 
rians. Perhaps  never  was  the  wisdom,  genias,  and 
vast  intentions  of  Moses  and  his  Hebraic  legislation 
more  ably  examined  and  pictured  than  in  this  work. 
He  thus  speaks  of  his  institution  of  the  Sabbath:— 

'*  While  the  vulgar  Jew  only  saw  in  the  Sabbaft  a  oommemon- 
tion  of  his  deliverance,  the  legislator  made  it  the  paDadinm  to 
which  was  attached  the  safety  of  the  repuhlic.  And  howio*  ^ 
cause  every  system  of  laws  and  institutions  requires  to  be  protected 
by  a  special  institution  which  embraces  and  resumes  it,  whidi  ti 
the  crowning  of  it  and  the  basis ;  because  the  Sabbath,  sospendiog 
the  rude  labours  of  a  population  almost  wholly  agricultenl,  and  pnt. 
ting  minds  in  connection  by  the  connection  of  persons — day  of  paUie 
exultation  or  of  national  mourning,  of  popular  instruetioa  sad  m- 
versal  emulation — stopped  the  speculations  of  interest,  and  direettd 
reason  towards  a  more  noble  object — ^softened  manners,  k  the 
charm  of  a  repose  which  was  not  sterile — developed  the  nsdoBil 
ehaiBcter — rendered  the  rich  more  liberal — evangdiasd  tke  poor 
— exalted  the  love  of  country  in  the  hearts  of  all.** 

It  will  be  seen  that  Proudhon  is  far  above  the  abnid* 
ities  and  rayings  of  fborier  and  Cabet.  He  has  ikhk 
of  their  immorality,  none  of  their  contempt  for  religion, 
none  of  their  ridicule  of  Ghristiamty ;  although  he  bit* 
terly  assails  prevalent  religious  practices.  Let  oa  hstei 
to  him  about  French  Catholicism  and  Cfaxistianity:— 

"  It  has  been  said  that  Sunday  vespers  were  the  comedy  of  ser- 
vants. This  contemptuous  word  thrown  upon,  the  ceRanoay  of 
worship  is  ten  thousand  times  more  insulting  to  the  people  thu 
to  religion,  and  ahowa,  more  than  all  I  oonld  aay,  how  the  masis 
of  distinctions  stifles  the  spirit  of  society,  and  how  little  Fnaee 
respects  things  divine  or  things  human.  Moreover,  the  priests,  lij 
a  depbrable  emulation,  struggle  to  justify  this  moeking  defiaitioBi 
opera  music  introduced  into  the  church,  theatrical  effects,  the  taste 
for  amulets  and  incantations,  the  search  for  unknovni  devotioia  mi 
new  saints — ^all  this,  it  must  be  sud,  invented  and  sapported  bf 
the  priests — degrades  more  and  more  the  majesty  of  ChristiaBitT, 
and  combines  to  destroy  in  the  nation  the  little  Dsith  which  )m 
escaped  from  the  Ubertiiiage  of  the  edgfateenth  ceatuiy." 

This  is  not  so  bad  for  a  Prendi  philosopher.  Of 
course,  his  notions  of  the  way  in  which  the  Sabbath 
shouM  be  spent  differ  yery  much  from  l&ose  whidi  in 
received  in  Scotland ;  but  it  is  much  to  hear  a  Fieoc^ 
man  recognise  the  day,  its  value  and  its  impoctaooe. 
But  let  us  see  how  he  appreciates  the  preaeal  mode  d 
spending  it  in  Prance : — 

"  Sunday,  in  the  towns,  is  scatody  aaythiay  dee  Imt  a  di^  ef 
fdte  without  motive  or  end,  an  occasion  ibr  paode  vith  ▼«■« 
and  children,  of  consumption  for  eating-houses  and  wine-aifrchaati, 
of  degrading  idleness,  and  increase  of  dehaiiciieTy.  Sodsy  the 
law  conrta  are  doeed,the  public  lectareene  aaapendedy^sriiodi 
have  a  holiday,  the  workshops  are  shut,  the  army  rests,  ^f*^^ 
That  the  judge,  deposing  his  vrig  and  his  gravify,  may  give  biwctf 
freely  to  thoughts  of  ambition  or  pleasure ;  that  the  leamed  bob 
may  cease  to  think;  that  the  atdlent  may  ;Ustf;  dmttfatwaikBa 
may  guzzle;  that  the  gruettt  may  daaoe, aad Idie  addier diialu er 
be  bored  to  death.  The  shopkeeper  alone  nerer  stops.  Nov,  if 
all  this  were  honest  and  useful,  the  end  of  the  ioatitiitxm  fiiki  b^ 
for  two  reasons — ^the  one,  that  all  these  amnsemrnta  are  vithasS 
any  connection  vrith  the  general  good ;  the  other,  that  thcjr  bcatsA 
egotism,  by  the  contact  of  indiridnals  themselves.  lathe  vfu^i 
where  the  people  give  way  more  regnlariy  to  the  rc2^«s  fedb^ 
the  Sunday  preserves  something  of  its  social  inflnenoe, '  tlwiBpK^ 
of  a  rustic  popuhition,  united  like  a  single  faouly  at  the  vokf  of 
their  pastor,  and  prostrate  in  tilenee  and  icAectioB  bdbire  the  is- 
Tiaible  majest)^  of  God,  is  touching  and  suMiBie.  TRm  dttna  <f^ 
rates  on  the  heart  of  the  peasant ;  on  the  Sundvf  he  is  laoie  foo^ 
natured,  more  loving,  more  affable ;  he  ia  aeosiUe  of  the  bnar 
of  his  rillage — ^he  is  proud  of  it  Un&rtoaately,  this  happy  ia- 
stinct  never  produces  all  its  effect,  Ibr  want  of  enltivatkai ;  &r  ^ 
religion  has  not  lost  all  influence  on  the  heart,  it  baa  opoa  raatm^ 

This,  and  the  whole  pieaage^  ia  « tremeodoos  bknral 
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the  Boman  Catholic  Church.  He  turns  from  this  pic- 
ture, aud  paints  the  Sabbath  as  understood  by  the  com- 
mandments. 

"  Four-fifths  of  the  population  were  interested  in  the  rigorons  oh- 
senance  of  the  Sabbath.  The^irants  regaining  for  a  day  their  dig- 
nity of  men,  were  phu:ed  upon  a  level  with  their  masters ;  the  women 
spread  out  the  Inxury  of  their  menage^  the  old  men  the  gravity  of 
their  lessons;  the  children,  in  their  noisy  joy.  took  early  habits, 
social  aud  polished.  The  young  girls  sang  aud  danced,  showing 
all  the  grace  of  their  movements,  and  all  the  luxury  of  their  cos- 
tume. IncUnations  were  formed  and  brought  about  happy  mar- 
riages. ♦  ♦  ♦  Sunday  is  the  day  of  triumph  of  mothers 
and  danghtera.  Brilliant  with  health  and  youth,  embellished  by 
the  testimoi^y  of  a  pure  conscience,  adorned  by  the  work  of  their 
hands,  recognised  at  the  parish  mass  by  her  companions,  what 
village  girl,  once  in  her  life,  has  not  thought  herself  the  most 
beauti&d,  the  best^  the  most  industrious?  What  woman  on  a  Sun- 
day does  not  give  her  home  a  certain  air  of  fete^  and  even  of 
luxuiyP" 

But  what  is  the  object  of  this  book  ?  To  show  that 
on  Sunday  all  are  equal  before  God  and  man !  Li  the 
oharchy  in  the  occupations  of  this  dav,  there  \a  no  su- 
periority. He  then  argues  that  this  equality  should  be 
always — not  this  day  more  than  another,  but  every 
day  the  same.  Decidedly,  this  little  production  is  one  of 
the  ablest,  most  practical  and  useful  of  all  the  con- 
tributions which  have  yet  appeared  to  the  library  of 
democracy.    One  more  extract : — 

"  la  the  elevated  daases,  the  Sunday  is  no  longer  known.  The 
diiys  of  the  week  are  the  same.  To  those  who  occupy  themselves 
with  specuhtion,  intrignea,  and  pleasures,  no  matter  for  the  day ; 
the  intervals  marked  oat  for  repoae  are  nothing  to  them.  The 
people  pnt  off  their  passions  sometimes  to  the  eighth  day ;  the 
vices  of  the  rieh  are  never  a4joamed.  The  impiety  of  the  rich, 
established  in  their  habits,  is  ucurable ;  bat  the  people,  more  feith- 
fbl  to  their  traditions,  and  less  attachable  in  their  personality,  are 
always  under  the  hand  of  religion.  I  may  say  that  with  the  re- 
apect  for  the  Snnday  has  become  extiogoished  in  the  soul  of  our 
rhymers  the  last  spark  of  poetic  Are.  It  has  been  said,  without 
religion,  no  poetry ;  we  may  add,  with  worship,  and  without  fes- 
tivals, no  religion." 

Pnmdhon  has  an  able  article  rehitive  to  the  impor- 
tance of  Sunday,  xmder  the  point  of  its  promotion  of 
health.  This,  his  fourth  proposition,  is  treated  with 
the  same  talent  and  energy  as  the  others.  He  sets 
oat  by  a  syllogism: — 

1.  Kepose  is  necessary  to  health. 

S.  The  Sunday  commands  repose. 

3.  Therefore  Sunday  is  salutary. 

But  this  syllogism  is,  he  says,  weak,  because  Sunday 
is  not  a  day  of  rest  either  to  mind  or  body,  as  at  pre- 
sent observed. 

But  what  is  his  peroration?    Let  us  examme  it: — 

**  If  I  have  InUUled  the  task  which  I  have  imposed  on  myself  in 
eammeneing  these  researehas,  it  is  proved — 

*  1.  That  the  Sabbatie  institntion  was  conceived  on  the  princi- 
ples of  an  elevated  polity,  of  which  the  great  secret  consisted  in 
making  the  means  arise  from  the  end; 

"  2.  That  this  institution,  analysed  in  the  circumstances  of  its 
origin  and  of  its  reform,  supposes  liberty,  equality,  supremacy  of 
religion  and  laws,  executive  power  of  the  people,  absolute  depend- 
ence of  functionaries;  means  of  subsistence  the  same  for  all; 

"  3.  That  its  effects,  mediate  and  immediate,  resolve  themselves 
iato  tiie  ibUowing:^-veiy  pue  and  veiy  developed  sociability,  exqui- 


site morality,  health  of  body  and  soul,  felicity  always  snsoeptible  of 
augmentation  and  variety,  according  to  ago  and  chaincter. 

"  '\i.  That  it  is  eminently  conservative  of  social  order,  which  pre* 
serves  it  in  its  turn." 

I  recommend  this  pamphlet  to  every  thiuker,  to  every 
sensible  Christian,  to  ail  lovers  of  their  kind,  of  the 
people.     It  is  an  admirable  and  great  production. 

Proudhon,  in  his  letter  to  Considerant,*  mauls  Fourier 
pretty  severely,  aud  takes  occasion  to  say  a  little  about 
liis  opinions  of  women.  He  treats  his  theories  as  ''dis« 
gusting  and  ridiculous.*'  It  is  singular,  but  ^t  is  trucj 
that  what  is  called  the  emancipation  of  women  is  the 
theory  of  all  immoral  writers : — 

"  When  I  said  that  I  would  rather  see  women  shut  np  than 
emancipated  in  a  certain  manner,  the  case  becomes  much  more  deli- 
cate; but  it  was  necessary  to  be  a  hardened  Fourierist  not  to  under- 
stand me.  Bather  prisoner  tlum  courtesan!  Such  is  my  opinion 
on  the  future  of  women,  and  my  answer  to  all  the  theories  of  free 
love.  I  know  that  yon,  Phalansterians,  look  with  singular  pity 
on  this  oonjngal  exdusivism ;  I  even  know  that  Fourier,  who  is 
not  accused  of  having  Socratic  tastes,  has  carried  fax  beyond  the 
accustomed  barriers  the  relations  of  love,  and  that  his  speculationB 

on  analogy  had  led  him  to  sanctify .    If  you  dare  to  say  that 

I  calumniate,  I  ^ill  give  proofs  and  witnesses.  I  am  not,  to  con- 
clude, ignorant  that,  under  the  influence  of  some  Communist  and 
St.  Simonian  ideas,  of  which  I  am  fiir  from  accusing  aU  the  dis* 
ciples  of  St.  Simon  and  the  partisans  of  Community,  an  ill-favoured 
mist  has  glided  into  literature,  and  has  commenced  turning  the 
heads  of  young  men  and  women.** 

Proudhon's  whole  speculation  about  women  is  credit- 
able  to  him. 

But  I  can  follow  him  no  further.  Space  is  wanting. 
But  I  have  said  enough  to  induce  all  thinking  men,  all 
men  who  study  for  the  purpose  of  learning,  to  make  fur- 
ther acquaintance  with  Proudhon.  I  do  not  at  all 
agree  with  him  in  the  depth  of  his  reasoning.  He  is 
not  a  Christian.  I  hope  I  am.  He  believes  in  nothing 
beyond  what  he  can  see,  but  he  is  in  his  way  profoundly 
moral,  virtuous,  and  good.  His  genius  no  one  who  reads 
him  will  be  able  to  deny.  His  paradox  about  property 
being  robbery  is  merely  a  paradox,  but  his  reasoning  and 
arguments  are  such,  that  when  known,  understood,  and 
diffused,  property  will  have  to  look  about  it.  It  will 
not  do  to  defend  it  by  brutal  force,  by  enactments,  and 
sullen  refusal  to  yield — ^but  by  wisdom,  Christian  charity, 
and  by  performing  all  the  duties  which  its  possession  im* 
poses.  I  am  sure  that  when  the  sentence,  property  hat 
iU  duties  as  well  as  its  rights,  is  de  facto  carried  out— 
when  it  is  the  soul  and  life  of  the  law,  of  customs,  and 
of  men's  actions,  property  will  be  invulnerable.  With 
its  present  abuses^  with  its  intolerable  influence  and 
power,  with  its  mjustioe,  iiith  its  insolence,  it  is  giving 
arms  every  day  to  those  who,  like  Proudhon,  would  de- 
stroy it  by  a  process  very  slow  and  invidious — but  sure, 
positive,  and  certain.  Por  my  part,  I  have  too  much 
faith  in  the  influence  of  Chrbtianity  and  democrai^  com- 
bined to  fear  the  result.  I  am  convinced  society  will  go 
on  improving,  civilization  progressing,  government  chang- 
ing, until  misery,  suffering,  and  pauperism  are  extinct. 
Until  this  result  be  obtained,  civilization,  society,  and 
government  are  three  failures. 


*  Jwrtiuemmt  aux  proprietmret. 
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THE    DEE. 
(Continued  from  page  728.) 


Om  branch  of  the  Geldie,  which  joins  the  Dee 
above  the  Linn,  rises  at  the  extremity  of  the  cele- 
brated Glen  Tilt.  The  determination  of  the  Dnke 
of  AthoU  to  bar  the  passage  of  this  Glen  against 
tourists,  has  brought  that  nobleman,  his  deer,  and 
the  Glen  into  unenTiable  notoriety.  At  a  period 
not  yet  distant,  Qlen  Tilt  was  inhabited  by  a  numer- 
ous tenantry,  who  must  have  had  a  road  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  length.  They  are  banished,  the 
traces  of  their  homes  are  nearly  extinct,  and  the 
Glen  is  a  very  elaborate  specimen  of  wilderness- 
making.  The  right  of  the  Duke  of  Atholl  to  close 
the  thoroughfare  is  now  under  trial.  The  ^decision 
cannot  ultimately  secure  that  claim  and  others  of  a 
similar  character.  If  the  judgment  of  the  courts 
do  not  support  it,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter;  and 
if  it  do,  the  law  will  be  changed.  The  time  has  gone 
out  when  efforts  of  this  kind  were  regarded  with 
apathy ;  for  the  public  are  more  inclined  to  open  new 
roads  than  to  close  old  tracts.  The  Duke  of  Atholl, 
and  those  who  would  imitate  his  example,  should  be 
careful  that  they  do  not  stir  greater  questions  than 
the  right  to  pass  through  a  deserted  glen. 

The  Ey  gives  a  name  to  the  villages  or  clachans 
of  Inverey.  It  rises  from  the  Ben-uam,  and,  although 
a  smaller  stream  than  the  Lui,  runs  for  a  consider- 
able distance  before  it  falls  into  the  Dee.  The  vil- 
lagers of  Inverey  are  almost  entirely  dependent  for 
support  on  their  small  crofts.  There  are  only  a  few 
families  above  them  on  the  river,  and  the  population 
is  almost  equally  small  to  the  south ;  while  the  Cas- 
tletown of  Braemar'is  only  six  miles  eastward,  and  if 
the  locality  furnished  any  of  the  usual  means  of  liv- 
ing  in  lowland  villages,  they  would  be  absorbed  by 
the  Castletown.  Visitors  and  sportsmen  for  a  few 
months  towards  the  close  of  summer  and  in  autumn, 
may  leave  annually  a  small  sum  of  money,  and 
it  must  be  very  small,  at  the  Invereys ;  but  for 
three-foorths  of  the  year,  the  population  are  closed 
out  of  the  world«  The  majority  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Their  chapel  is  at  Castletown ;  but  they  have 
a  school  and  a  very  intelligent  teacher  at  Inverey. 
The  Dee  for  several  miles  from  the  Linn  intersects  a 
narrow  but  an  almost  level  valley.  It  has  got  into 
easy  circumstances,  and,  shaded  by  the  pines  of  the 
hills  and  the  birch  trees  on  its  banks,  glides  quietly 
eastward,  after  all  its  troubles,  like  one  of  the  still 
sweet  English  waters  that  never  know  what  it  is  to 
he  tossed  from  crag  to  rook,  and  dashed  for  miles  on 
miles  over  a  granite  channel.  The  roads  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  run  pleasantly  through  thriving 
woods  of  fir  and  birch,  on  the  face  of  the  high  banks 
that  overhang  the  narrow  Vale  of  Dee«  The  southern 
road  is  that  generally  followed  in  the  upper  part  of 
Dee,  and  the  northern  beyond  Invercauld.  Mar 
Lodge,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  river,  is  placed  at 
the  foot  of  tho  hill,  almost  on  a  level  with  the  stream, 
but  separated  from  it  by  all  the  breadth  of  the 
northern  side  of  the  little  valley,  which  forms  a  lawn 


in  front  of  this  Highland  mansion.  A  better  situs- 
tiou  could  not  have  been  selected  in  the  wide  ipresd 
lands  of  Mar.  The  high  hill  rising  immediately 
from  the  ledge  on  the  north,  and  wooded  closely  si- 
most  to  its  top,  shelters  it  completely  from  the 
northern  winds.  Immediately  in  front,  Craig-Kicb, 
the  hill  of  eagles,  closes  the  view  to  the  souUi,  and 
birch  and  fir  trees  cover  it  almost  to  the  sammii 
On  the  east  and  west  the  little  vale  seems  to  be 
closed  up  in  the  bends  of  the  river,  by  the  wooded  hills 
that  appear  to  meet  and  form  a  ring  round  the  *'  de- 
mesne." Forget  for  a  moment  the  stnpendons 
scenery  of  the  mountains,  and  the  terrible  "  pais" 
of  the  Dee  from  two  to  three  miles  westward ;  take  a 
good  few  hundred  feet  in  four  mind  from  that  eagle's 
nest  in  front,  and  don't  suppose  the  hill  behind  to  be 
more  than  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  then  you  can  easily  believe  that  the  man- 
sion is  one  of  the  numerous  "manor  houses*' of  cen- 
tral England,  and  that  the  Trent  is  before  yon,  begin- 
ning its  slow  course  to  the  sea.  Fewer  qualifications 
will  enable  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  "  sedgy 
Severn's"  course,  to  recall,  in  the  bottom  of  this  first 
"bowl"  of  Dee,  many  scenes  in  the  early  life  of 
the  splendid  Welsh  river.  The  contrast  between 
the  grounds  immediately  around  Mar  Lodge  and 
the  previous  course  of  the  river,  Is  complete  and 
remarkable.  Tourists,  with  few  exceptions,  ascend 
the  Dee,  and  to  them  the  contrast  is  not  so  obvious; 
but  to  the  few  pedestrians  who  have  climbed  Alt*Drui 
Glen,  from  Spey  side,  and  descended  Glen-Dee—wbo 
have  forced  or  stolen  their  way  through  Glen-TOt, 
and  down  the  Geldie,  from  Perthshire — and  to  those 
especially  who  may  have  taken  the  still  more  labo- 
rious route  from  the  western  coast,  through  Bade- 
noch — the  change  from  the  wild,  stem,  bare  magni- 
ficence of  the  mountains  to  tho  green  woods  and 
haughs  of  Mar  Lodge  is  most  pleasing.  In  refe- 
rence to  Badenoch,  and  the  possibility  of  crossing 
the  mountains  from  the  Camerons'  country,  on  the 
banks  of  Loch-Eil,  at  the  foot  of  Bon-Nevis,  to  the 
springs  of  tho  Dec,  and  the  old  fastnesses  of  the 
Earls  of  Mar  and  the  Parquharsons,  we  must  sdd 
that  the  task  is  most  arduous,  and  not  to  be  lightly 
attempted.  Travellers  from  the  south,  and  especi- 
ally from  England,  are  apt  to  deceive  themselves  <« 
those  subjects.  Long  '*  walks  upon  the  mountijai" 
involve  the  possibility,  at  all  seasons,  of  passing  a 
night  in  the  shelter  of  some  crag.  They  should  not 
be  attempted  except  by  men  of  considerable  moscQ- 
lar  power  ;  and  never  by  one  man  alone,  unless  his 
acquaintance  with  the  district  be  very  minute.  Eves 
a  person  who  has  reason  to  consider  himself  iolef- 
ably  acquainted  with  the  mountains,  may  discover 
his  error  in  very  unpleasant  circumstances.  T-v 
wards  tho  close  of  the  past  autumn  there  were  nc* 
merous  parties  at  Castletown,  and  guides  were  in  de- 
mand to  the  various  localities  within  twenty  mil?* 
of  that  village.     One  party  wanted  to  climb  Ben- 
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SlM-Bhai,  bat  the  ordin&ry  goiden  were  all  engaged, 
and  as  their  time  wai  Talaable,  they  arranged  witli  a 
person  who  had  been  repeatedly  on  the  hill,  bat 
who  was  not  a  habitual  guide,  to  accompany  them. 
Ben-Mae-Dhui  is  far  from  Castleton,  and  Ihey  be- 
gan their  journey  early  in  the  morning.  The  day 
was  clear  until  they  were  far  up  the  hill,  when  a 
thick  mist  came  rapidly  over  all  the  mountain 
tops  and  dropped  round  them  like  a  curtain.  The 
guide  lost  the  route,  and  after  some  time  the 
whole  party  became  quite  unconscious  of  the  di- 
rection in  which  they  were  moying,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  the  guide  should  go  in  search  of  some 
landmark  that  he  had  established  to  assist  his 
pilotage  ;  and  the  party  were  to  await  his  rotum. 
According  to  their  own  statement,  they  waited  until 
their  patienco  was  exhausted,  and  their  fears  for  a 
night  on  the  mountain  induced  them  to  push  forward 
in  some  direction.  They  knew  at  least  that  they 
vere  descending  the  hill — and,  happily  for  them,  as 
they  went  downward,  they  also  cleared  the  fogs,  and 
finally  emerged  into  a  fair  and  tolerable  afternoon. 
They  had  a  long  walk,  but  they  reached  Castletown 
in  the  evening  without  their  guide.  The  circum- 
stance caused  much  disquiet  to  the  man's  family, 
which  was  turned  into  consternation  and  dread  when, 
neither  by  the  following  morning  nor  evening,  had  he 
appeared.  Another  night  passed  sleeplcssly  to  them. 
None  of  the  persons  who  had  been  out  in  that  direc- 
tion had  seen  any  traces  of  the  lost  man.  The  next 
day  passed  over  without  bringing  comfort  to  the 
troubled  family.  The  third  night  wore  away,  but  the 
guide  came  not,  and  the  villagers  wero  preparing  to 
search  the  mountain  carefully,  when,  in  the  morn- 
ing, to  the  relief  of  all  parties,  the  Castletown  kilt- 
maker  came  up  the  river,  and  assumed  possession  of 
his  shopboard,  cured  for  a  season  of  his  disposition 
to  oblige  southern  travellers  by  guiding  them  over 
Ben-Mac- Dhui.  The  travellers,  in  this  instance, 
were  in  fault.  They  "promised  to  wait  their  guide's 
arrival,  and  he  explained  that,  missing  them  at  the 
spot  where  he  knew  they  were  left,  on  his  again 
reaching  it^  he  commenced  to  search  for  them,  often, 
probably,  approaching  the  edge  of  the  mist-cloud, 
bat  never  entirely  clearing  its  influence.  The  autumn 
sun  went  down  at  last,  and  night  oast  its  solemn 
shadows  over  the  silent  mountain,  and  threw  a  deep 
gloom  upon  its  terrible  precipices,  darkening  even 
the  ever  dark  Loch  A 'an.  Somehow  the  guide 
stumbled  westward,  over  the  top  of  Ben-Mac-Dhui. 
When  morning  dawned  ho  was  on  the  north  sido  of 
the  range,  and  could  not  recognise  his  position.  The 
day  was  well  spent  before  ho  attained  the  startling 
information,  that  he  was  well  into  Badcnoch  and  far 
from  Braemar.  It  was  impossible  to  cross  the  moun- 
tains that  night;  and  when  he  began  his  journey 
early  next  morning,  the  unfortunate  man  again  wan- 
dered out  of  his  way,  to  the  eastward  of  Bennabuird, 
and  finally  reached  the  Dee  ten  or  twelve  miles  be- 
neath his  own  village. 

Accidents  have  often  occurred  to  strangers  travel- 
ling in  the  Highlands,  from  a  rash  spirit  or  a  love 
of  adventure  on  their  own  part.  One  of  the  most 
melancholy  examples  of  this  kind  happened  last  year, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Foit  William.  Two  London 
gentlemen  were  travelling  through  some  of  the  Olens 


in  that  neighbourhood.  They  wen  oBserred  to  past 
one  farmhouse  late  in  the  afternoon,  but  not  so  late 
as  to  occasion  any  anxiety  on  their  account.  Their 
bodies  were  found  at  an  early  hour  next  morning  by 
some  of  the  shepherds.  The  strangers  were  dead. 
The  immediate  cause  of  their  death  will  never  be 
fully  known.  The  night  was  stormy,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently so  to  account  for  this  fktal  event.  No  suspi- 
cion existed  that  it  was  caused  by  violence.  The 
bodies  of  both  travellers  lay  together,  as  if  the  men 
had  been  wearied  and  sought  to  rest  upon  the  heath 
from  which  they  never  rose.  They  must  have  walked 
a  considerable  distance,  over  ground  that  for  fatigu- 
ing qualities  may  be  measured  double.  They  were 
probably  unaccustomed  to  similar  exercise,  and  had 
perhaps  lost  tho  recollection  of  their  course,  and  be«> 
come  bewildered  with  the  falling  night ;  because  it  is 
not  certain  that  they  may  not  have  passed  beyond 
the  spot  whore  their  remains  were  found,  and  reached 
it  again  in  endeavouring  to  gain  the  farmhouse  from 
which  they  were  noticed  at  a  late  hour  in  the  after* 
noon.  The  air  of  the  mountains  is  peculiarly  sharp 
and  strong.  We  have  ere  now  been  sadly  annoyed 
with  the  pertinacity  of  wiser  friends,  who  resolutely 
vetoed  the  examination  of  some  little  mountain 
flower,  the  gathering  of  hill  berries,  or  any  other 
pretence  to  sit  down  and  rest  a  half-hour,  when  the 
afternoon  was  wearing  through,  and  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  of  heather  had  to  be  passed.  It  is  wise  to  avoid 
indulgences  of  that  nature,  for  persons  not  always 
accustomed  to  the  atmosphere  of  these  high  regions 
have  a  singular  propensity  to  sleep ;  and  sometimes^ 
when  alone,  it  is  the  sleep  of  death.  The  tendency 
is  aggravated  by  a  practice  common  with  tourists,  of 
using  strong  Highland  whisky,  which  perhaps  they 
never  taste  at  home,  with  or  without  other  refresh- 
ments. They  are  not  seasoned  to  the  draught,  and 
it  must  exercise  ultimately  a  weakening  influence 
unless  it  be  occasionally  repeated  ;  and  the  oonse- 
quenoe  of  frequent  doses  is  apparant.  To  English 
tourists,  who  are  certainly  not  familiar  with  the 
strength  of  **  mountain  spirits,'*  the  risk  is  consider- 
able. The  Messrs.  Anderson  say,  in  reference  to  the 
ascent  of  Ben  Nevis :— . 

"  The  inexperienced  traveller,  also,  may  be  the  better  of  bemg 
reminded  to  carry  with  him  lome  wine  or  tpirits  (which,  however, 
should  be  used  with  caution)  wherewith  to  qualify  the  spring 
water,  which  is  fortunately  abundant,  and  to  which  he  will  be  fain 
to  have  frequent  recourse,  ere  he  attain  the  object  of  his  labours.** 

This  advice  is  very  good,  perhaps,  from  the  Messrs, 
Anderson,  who  are  Inverness  gentlemen,  and  must 
have  been  quite  familiar  with  the  strongest  and 
roughest  • « stuff  "  in  the  market ;  and  we  even  wonder 
that  they  had  the  "forethought"  to  suggest  wine  aa 
an  alternative.  It  is  advice  that  we  could  have  foK 
lowed  at  one  time  to  the  measurement  of  any  High* 
land  capacity  whatever.  Custom,  in  these  matters, 
goes  a  great  way — we  mean,  the  custom  of  those 
who  aro  considered  strictly  sober  men  ;  but  we  find 
the  springs  on  tho  bills  to  answer  remarkably  well 
without  mixture;  and  so  we  never  mix  tbem.  If  the 
essence  of  cofiee,  spirit*lamps,  and  lucifer  matehee 
had  been  in  the  world  when  the  tourists  whom  we 
have  quoted  published,  they  would  have  probably 
recommended  their  use,  which  it  quite  praetieable^ 
and  has  been  done  advantageensly.    Their  adrioa  ii 
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TalnaUa  <m  many  pohiU,  and  we  copy  what  they 
hare  to  gay  lespeetiog  some  of  the  routes  that  we 
haw  named. 

"But  it  should  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind,  that,  when  once  the 
low  valleys  at  either  end  of  these  journeys  arc  passed,  not  a  single 
hat  or  place  of  shelter  it  t«  be  found  in  the  hiUs,  and  that  none 
bat  peiMoa  in  robnat  health,  and  accustomed  to  walking,  shoiiM 
try  these  excursions.  In  tempestuous  weather  they  should  oa  no 
account  be  attempted  by  any  one.  The  length  of  each  exceeds 
thirty  miles  of  hill  and  dale,  which  is  fully  as  toilsome  as  oue-half 
additional  distance  on  a  made  road;  and,  as  the  visitor  must  start 
from  one  end,  and  sleep  nest  night  at  the  other,  without  the  pos- 
aibility  oC  finding  any  place  of  refreshment,  we  would  advise  his 
carrying  provisiona  with  him,  and  loitering  as  shortly  as  possible 
by  the  way." 

Mar  Lodge  helongs  to  the  Earl  of  Fife,  and  is  oc- 
enpied  as  shooting  quarters  by  the  Duke  of  Leeds, 
whose  Scotch  title  is  Baron  Dunblane.  He  resides 
there  for  two  or  three  months  at  the  close  of  summer, 
and  has  rendered  himself  quite  popular  in  the  dis; 
trioty  partly  from  his  attachment  to  old  Highland 
eutoms,  and  his  encouragement  of  Highland  games 
and  societies.  The  great  flood  of  1829  committed 
tremendous  ravages  on  the  property  at  Mar  Lodge. 
A  Tory  beautiful  bridge  was  swept  away  by  the  tor- 
rent, which  corered  the  rale  from  bank  to  brae,  and 
threatened  the  house  with  the  fate  of  the  bridge. 
Since  that  time  very  costly  embankments  have  been 
raised  to  protect  the  property  against  similar  yisita- 
tioas.  Nineteen  years  had  passed  away,  however, 
and  the  bridge  was  not  rebuilt,  when  in  last  August 
the  Duke  of  Leeds  was  informed  that  her  Majesty, 
Prince  Albert,  and  the  Royal  lamily  would  occupy 
Balmoral,  which  stands  fifteen  miles  farther  down 
the  river.  The  gallantry  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
who  spread  his  cloak  as  a  carpet  for  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  land  on,  has  its  place  in  history.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  sorry  compliment  when  compared  with  that 
paid  by  the  noble  Duke  to  Royalty.  Anticipating 
the  honour  of  a  visit  from  her  Majesty,  he  built  a 
bridge  over  the  Dee,  opposite  the  Lodge,  and  nearly 
at  the  spot  where  the  former  bridge  was  placed,  in 
order  to  save  the  Royal  party  ftom  the  necessity  of 
adopting  the  usual  and  less  convenient  access  to  the 
Lodge.  It  is  a  substantial  and  handsome  structure, 
destined,  we  trust,  to  stand  long  before  it  experiences 
the  fate  of  its  predecessor.  We  take  it  to  be  the  best 
bridge  ever  specially  built  for  her  Majesty's  use  in 
the  course  of  her  journeys ;  and  it  is  probably  the 
most  rapidly  built  bridge  of  any  respectable  length 
in  existence. 

Immediately  beneath  Mar  Lodge,  but  on  the  south 
aide  of  the  river,  Corrymulzie  Cottage  has  been 
jdaoed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Corrymulsie  Fall.  The 
eottage  is  occupied  during  the  shooting  season  by 
General  Doff,  a  younger  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Fife, 
and  his  family,  including  for  some  years  past,  Mr. 
Ricardo,  the  Member  of  Parliament  for  Stoke^n- 
Trent,  who  has  fallen  under  the  enmity  of  the  ship- 
pmg  interest  by  his  movements  against  the  Naviga- 
tion-laws. The  eottage  is  thickly  sujrrounded  with 
yonag  woods  and  shrubbery,  and  is  quite  an  ornate, 
Tilla-Iookittg  concern,  tnuisplaoted  to  the  Highlands. 
Conywulsie  Fall  is  formed  by  a  small  stream,  but 
itiflgeneraUy  visited,  and  is  singularly  beautiful, 
not  merely  from  its  natnral  characteristios,  but  also 
fi«m  the  maimer  in  which  the  adjacent  and  over- 


hanging banks  have  been  laid  <raL    On  flie  ojyfMdts 
side  of  the  river,  and  some  distanoe  eftstmart,  "tbe 
Quick  water**  fidls  into  the  Dee.     *<Qoiac'*  is  a 
corruption,  we  suppose,  of  '^Quoich,**  {he  Oeelio 
name  of  this  stream  ;  aad  hae  been  adopM  probacy 
from  its  perfect  adaptation  to  Its  character.     Tbe 
Qnoich  rattles  down  to  the  Dee  from  BennabTiird  in 
a  wild  way,  tumbling  over  rocks,  and  making  faXh 
larger  than  that  of  Corrymulsie,  tiftough  not  ao  cele* 
brated.     Glen  Quoxch  and  its  waterfeU  wiQ  quite 
repay  the  fbw  hours  that  it  may  take  ^m  tiie  toariit 
who  has  hours  to  spare.     Indeed,  the  Quoicb  aod 
the  mountain  which  it  drains,  are,  in  their  sereni 
ways,  most  respectable ;  and  yet  greatly  neglecitedon 
account  of  the  company  in  which  l^ey  are  placed. 
The  hill  which  rises  fh>m  the  Qnoieh  is  Gsini*i* 
Drochel,  and  that  neat  residence  under  the  ibade  of 
Caim-a-Drochel  is'  ABen-a-Quoicb.     Almoit  oppo- 
site, on  the  south  side  of  Dee,  tiie  Catr  bom  e&ton 
the  river  from  the  Carrhill,  making,  as  is  fht  custom 
with  all  bums  in  this  country,  a  small  wtterftU  of 
its  own.     In  a  fine  autumnal  day  the  scenery  here  it 
most  exhilarating.      The  river  winds  alcn^  s  1«rel 
vale,  although  still  more  than  a  thousand  feet  sboTS 
the  level  of  the  sea.    The  road  Is  carried  ofrcr  tho 
top  of  the  high  banks  overiianging  the  broad  haugbi 
and  the  river.     The  fh>8t  in  the  mornings  and  eim- 
ings  has  coloured  the  leaves  of  the  thick  wood,  and 
given  them  in  September  the  tints  and  shadings  tbat 
we  see  in  lowland  districts  towards  the  <dose  of  Oc- 
tober.     In  the  smfedl  district,  bound  up  by  luUi, 
fields  of  yellow  ripening  com  mingling  not  only  vitb 
the  green  haughs,  but  green  fields — ^not  quite  so 
poetical,  though  equally  useftil— >for  an  improred 
agriculture  and  turnip-growing  have,  long  sfaice,  n- 
tended  to  the  smallest  holdings  on  this  river.    CoV 
tivation  and  population  are  confined  to  a  nam^v 
strip  of  land  on  the  river's  banks,  and  on  those  of 
its  tributaries  ;  but  that  may  be  forgotten  by  thocs 
who  have  only  a  temporary  interest  In  the  se^. 
The  extreme  neatness  of  many  of  the  houses,  aad  of 
their  gardens,  will  at  once  be  remarited  by  straogm, 
who  may  have  expected  to  meet  on  the  De^^e  ni- 
serable  huts  and  dovenly  habits  but  too  oomnMm.  ve 
confess,  amid  some  of  the  fittest  seenery  of  tfaeves- 
tem  Highlands.     Neat  dwelling-housee,  small  bvt 
trim  gardens,  a  fondness  for  flowers,  and  good  col- 
tivation  of  a  iiard  soil,  with  a  naturally  sterde  cB- 
mate,  are  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Dee-fide, 
and  tell  most  favourably  for  the  industrious  luAiis 
of  the  people.    They  are  a  race  whom  the  eoootr^ 
should  not  lose,  and  is  losing  fast  from  Hie  sppcr 
districts,  as  we  may  notice  hereafter.     Tbs  tanrtd 
are  the  only  villages  of  any  size  on  the  river  vlnrb 
are  not  in  the  present  state  of  society,  and,  ebmpcnd 
with  similar  places  in  other  parts  of  the  coaatrr, 
most  satisfactory  in  thdr  appearanee:    ^tB»  iadolri- 
ous  habits  of  the  people  are  not  accompanied  wifli  tk 
same  absorbing  desire  to  make  money  out  ef^riAsn» 
that  is  more  annoying  than  ooetly  In  other ^slfkU 
They  may  not  yet  have  been  spoiled.    Lefei  fiSipa^ 
ing  localities  have  acquired  a  o^brlty  «hI  to-oo^ 
been  generally  accorded  to  the  Dee,  Ml'f»t^ 
have  been  more  frequently  yiaiM.    VVeoi  Wi  i*^ 
son  tiie  guides  in  the  West  naay  h^welmiftma  m* 
profossional,  and  more  aiudoiif  te  gafai  tyAair  pv* 
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fefiaioo.  The  Messrs*  Andersen  say  that  a  guide 
may  always  be  got  at  Fort- William  to  ascend  Ben 
Ncyis  for  seTen  or  eight  shillings — Ben  Lomond  is 
charged  ten  shiUings— it  is  a  regular  fare.  We  had, 
last  Antamn,  an  intelligent  person  £rom  four  in  the 
morning  till  ten  at  night,  in  ascending  Lochnagar, 
and  be  hinted  that  half-a-crovn  was  sufficient  remu- 
neration. On  another  occasion,  an  active  and  most 
intelligent  young  man  accompanied  us  to  Ben- Mac- 
Dhui,  the  Braeriach,  and  some  other  places,  traTclling 
OH  foot  more  than  forty -five  miles,  and  he  deemed  the 
ofier  of  half  the  sum  that  a  Ben-Lomond  guide  would 
have  chained  for  going  up  the  hill  and  down  again, 
perfectly  extravagant. 

We  do  not  mention  these  facts  for  the  purpose  of 
tempting  others  to  reduce  the  fair  reward  of  industry, 
but  to  iJJustrato  one  of  many  perceptible  distinctions 
between  the  Gaelic-speaking  population  of  the  West, 
and  the  people  of  the  Eastern  Highlands.  The 
largest  portion  of  Decside  is  occupied  by  a  popula- 
tion whose  ancestors  are  not  supposed  to  have  used 
the  Gaelic  langui^e  as  their  vernacular  at  any  period. 
It  is  retained  in  a  corner  of  the  upper  districts  of  the 
river.  At  Crathie  church,  immediately  opposite  to 
Balmoral,  one  half  of  the  services  are  in  Gaelic. 
Lower  on  the  river,  and  at  the  base  of  Morven,  we 
understand  that  Gaelic  is  occasionally  used  in  eccle- 
siastioal  services.  It  is  the  language  of  the  country 
at  Inverey,  and  in  this  pretty  village  of  Castletown ; 
yet  there  is  no  other  evidence  of  a  change  in  the 
races,  except  that  of  language,  between  the  people  of 
the  upper  and  the  lower  regions  of  Dee.  The  same 
family  names  prevail.  Similarly  industrious  habits 
characterize  the  people.  Their  physical  conforma- 
tion does  not  present  a  shade  of  change  in  its  leading 
features;  and,  with  the  exception  of  this  stumbling- 
block  in  the  language,  there  is  no  reason  to  presume 
that  the  length  of  Dee  is  not  entirely  peopled  by  the 
descendants  of  the  Taixali,  who  are  said  to  have  in- 
habited this  part  of  Scotland  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  the  Homans. 

The  Gaelic  language  is  rapidly  disappearing,  and 
wo  know  not  any  good  purpose  to  be  served  by  its 
preservation.  Its  literature  cannot  repay  the  incon- 
▼eniencQ  arising  from  a  diversity  of  tongues.  For 
many  ages  there  appear  to  have  been  no  additions 
made  to  its  stock  of  words,  so  that  it  is  now  incom- 
petent to  express  many  of  the  ideas  current  in  so- 
ciety. The  Highlanders  cleave  to  it  with  wonderful 
tenacity  in  their  social  intercourse.  They  entertain 
for  it  that  veneration  which  men  naturally  feel  for  a 
rolio  of  the  honoured  and  the  dead — for  a  ruin  of  the 
ages  that  an  mellowed  by  distance. 

Castletown  of  Braemar  has  a  population  of  pro- 
bably not  more  than  three  hundred  persons,  placed 
in  a  nook  of  the  west  ;  and  it  has  three  places  of 
public  worship— one  belonging  to  the  Establishment, 
another  to  the  Free  Church,  and.  a  third  to  the 
Koman  Cotliolics.  Each  of  these  places  of  worship 
is  apparently  competent  to  contain  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  village,  which,  taking  into  aoooont  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Invereys,  and  all  the  gkns,  must 
now  be  placed  above  the  necessity  of  further  church- 
extension  for  some  time.  The  places  of  worship  are 
all  fine  buildii^s,  and  give  an  imposing  appearance 
to  the  little  and  otherwise  neat  village ;  whichi  small 
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though  it  be,  is  intersected  by  the  Clouie— a  pretty 
large  river — and  has  the  rare  and  valuable  advan- 
tage, for  a  Highland  town,  of  standing  on  two  lairds* 
land.  The  Ballater  guide  to  Decside,  being  naturally 
jealous  of  the  rival  village,  says  that  the  latter,  *'  it 
must  be  candidly  allowed,  cannot  be  much  admired 
for  its  size  or  stately  buildings.'*  We  cannot,  cer- 
tainly, recall  another  Highland  village,  of  similar 
population,  with  quite  so  many  *'  stately  build- 
ings" within  its  precincts  and  its  neighbourhood. 
Moreover,  Castletown  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity. 
The  name  is  new,  but  the  village  must  be  old.  All 
our  readers  know  that  her  Majesty  has  made  Dee- 
side  her  Highland  home ;  but  few  of  them  probably 
remember  that  it  was  a  haunt  of  her  royal  ancestors, 
when  kings  were  surrounded  with  less  state  and 
greater  difficulties  than  now,  and  had  to  trust  their 
own  blades  and  right  arms  to  guard  their  dignity 
and  their  lives.  The  celebrated  Kobert  Bruce  was  a 
fugitive  for  a  considerable  time  in  this  district,  and  se- 
veral severe  contests  occurred  in  his  interest  between 
the  Dee  and  the  Don.  At  an  earlier  period  in  his- 
tory, Malcolm  Ceanmohr  had  a  castle  in  this  village. 
Its  site  is  still  pointed  out  on  a  rock  attached  to  the 
east  bank  of  the  Clunie,  and  near  the  centre  of  the 
present  village.  His  Majesty,  who  was«  tough  bold 
personage,  had  evidently  disliked  a  quiet  life,  for  un- 
derneath his  bedroom  this  boisterous  Clunie  raised  a 
continuous  stir,  struggling  amongst  ti'emendous 
rocks,  casting  itself  over  them  here  and  there  like  a 
mad  river,  and  perpetually  hurling  down  more  of  ita 
enemies,  as  if  there  were  not  sufficientlynumerous  im- 
pediments in  its  way — or  as  if  it  thought  to  bar  the 
Dee,  which  winds  alont;  in  graceful  carelessness  of  its 
troubled  and  noisy  tributary.  An  immense  body  of 
water  runs  throagh  Castletown  in  the  channel  of  the 
Clunie  after  heavy  rains,  or  when  the  snows  on  the 
southern  hills  are  melting  in  the  spring.  The  Clunie 
water  rises  in  a  range  of  hills  on  the  road  by  the 
Spittal  of  Glenshee  to  Perth.  The  distance  from 
Castletown  to  Perth  is  less  than  to  Aberdeen ;  but 
the  road  is  desolate  and  difficult  from  the  mountainous 
nature  of  the  country.  The  Clunie,  during  all  its 
course,  is  a  tumultuous  stream,  and,  as  we  stated 
already,  brings  down  at  many  periods  of  the  year  a 
large  body  of  water  to  join  the  Dee,  At  the  most 
distant  period  to  which  authentic  history  stretches, 
Castletown  was  a  place  of  some  importance.  The 
sport  affi>rded  in  Braemar  brought  there  the  kings 
of  Scotland,  at  a  period  when  their  power  was 
sparingly  acknowledged  by  the  rude  barons  who 
held  their  own  courts  within  their  various  domains. 
The  memorials  of  rude  but  chivalrous  monarchs  are 
strewed  over  all  the  banks  of  the  river.  Malcolm 
Ceanmohr  had  another  castle  on  the  Dee,  and  on  its 
banks  fought  a  hard  contested  battle  with  the 
Danes,  where  afterwards  the  friends  of  the  BaKob 
were  defeated  by  the  supporters  of  David  Bruce, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spot  where  Mac- 
beth had  his  seat,  and  where  he  was  slain  after  his 
defeat  in  Perthshire.  Not  far  from  the  same  plaoe 
the  unfortunate  descendant  of  a  long  line  of 
kings,  Mary,  is  said  to  have  witnessed  the  route 
of  her  friends.  The  wild  sport  of  the  great  Caledo- 
nian forests  drew  her  chivalrous  sire,  James  V.,  to 
Mar.      Hunting  parties,  even  at  that  late  period 
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in  hittoiy,  were  more  dan^^eroue,  and  different 
affairs  than  the  deer-stalking  of  the  present  day. 
The  forests  in  Malcolm's  days  abounded  Tvith  stem 
game.  The  wild  boars  appear  to  haTO  been  so  no 
merous  as  to  give  a  name  to  extensive  tracts  of 
country;  and  even  so  late  as  1528,  James  V.  killed 
a  wolf  in  this  great  forest.  The  Mar  family,  to 
whom  all  this  district  belonged,  imitated  the  state 
and  bearing  of  sorereigns.  Their  earldom  dates 
backwards  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century, 
and  previous  to  that  period  the  family  must  have 
been  powerful.  Ever  afterwards  they  exercised  a 
great  influence  in  the  councils  of  Scotland.  They 
appeared  at  Court  in  a  style  of  splendour  that  out- 
shone the  "means  and  substance"  of  the  Scottish  mo- 
narchs.  They  retained  a  large  retinue  at  Castle- 
town. Their  hunting  excursions  were  undertaken 
in  a  style  of  sumptuous  magnificence.  Their  in- 
come must  have  been  large,  for  their  expenditure 
was  extravagant ;  and  they  rarely  appear  to  have 
entered  the  money  market  as  borrowers.  They 
brought  large  bodies  of  vassals  into  the  field ;  and 
they  must  have  had  a  large  population  on  their 
estates.  Times  have  changed  in  Braemar.  The 
kings,  the  Erskines,  the  wolves,  the  boars,  the 
splendour  of  regal  tournaments,  the  excitement 
of  the  Earls'  hunting  parties — oven  the  very  men 
have  disappeared  from  Braemar.  The  right  of 
shooting  over  barren  heath  is  let  for  money  to  Eng- 
lish gentlemen — an  indignity  that  would  have  been 
resented  even  in  the  end  of  the  last  century.  But 
the  people,  where  are  they?  The  terrible  wars  of 
the  Baliols  and  the  Bruces  in  Scotland  wasted  this 
country  more  than  tho  war  of  the  Hoses  in  Eng- 
land ;  for  famine  destroyed  more  than  the  sword,  and 
the  pestilence  more  than  the  famine. 

The  number  of  lives  lost  in  these  cruel  wars,  and 
in  their  sad  consequences,  must  have  been  ycry  great. 
Famine  ravaged  the  country  for  many  years.  Even 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth,  the  centre  of  Scot- 
land, the  red  deer  descended  from  the  hills,  resumed 
^  possession  of  the  Lowlands,  and  grazed  the  herbage 
within  sight  of  the  city.  The  armies  raised  at  dif- 
ferent periods  in  the  north  prove  the  existence  of  a 
large  population.  Zealous  local  antiquarians  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  even  Galcacus,  the  opponent 
of  the  Romans,  held  his  court  in  this  district,  and 
speared  salmon  in  the  Dee.  His  great  battle  was 
fought  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampians  ;  but  the 
Grampians  are  a  wide  range.  The  exact  site  is  un- 
settled. Some  authorities  place  it  south  and  west 
so  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling.  Others  are 
contented  to  stop  near  Perth.  An  old  tradition 
places  it  nearer  Brechin,  at  tho  foot  of  those 
hills  that  defend  the  How  of  the  Mearns.  In  either 
case  it  is  said  that  Galcacus  retired  into  the  recesses 
of  the  Caledonian  forest,  but  that  is  a  worse  defined 
geographical  term  than  the  Grampian  mountains. 
The  adherents  of  the  theory  that  Galcacus  had  his 
dwelling  in  Braemar,  found  much  upon  its  central 
position ;  but  the  roads,  not  yet  good,  were  not  likely 
to  have  been  better  then,  and  it  would  have  been  no 
easy  task  to  lead  an  army  by  the  Spittal  of  Glenshee 
or  the  glens  of  Cortachy. 

There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  for  denying  ha  t 
he  was  tho  first  chief  of  Mar,  and  that  Erskine  was 


his  family  name.  The  mystery  will  nerer  be  M^ve^, 
and  so  he  may  be  quite  as  readily  referred  to  one 
noble  house  as  another.  The  only  thing  non^apocry* 
phal  concerning  him  is,  that  he  was  a  brave  ehieftaia 
of  a  savage  tribe,  struggling  for  their  own  agaiBit 
fearful  odds. 

The  Earls  of  Mar  come  within  tho  period  of  folly 
authenUeated  history.  They  were  often  engaged 
in  unfortunate  wars,  and  yet  each  sncceediog  Eari 
appeared  in  greater  splendour  than  bis  predecessor. 
The  reasons  may  have  been  that  their  lands  lay 
well  out  of  the  march  of  English  armies,  and 
were  not  much  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  jealous 
rivals.  One  of  the  Earls  of  Mar  lost  the  bailie 
of  Dupplin,  in  tho  mioority  of  Robert  Brace's 
son,  principally  from  want  of  military  capaetty  and 
skill.  They  mingled  in  the  politics^  the  squabbles, 
and  the  diplomacy  of  each  sucocssive  reign.  Eighty 
years  afterwards,  viz.  in  1411,  another  Karl  of  Mar, 
led  the  army  drawn  out  of  Angus,  Meama,  and 
Aberdeen  shires,  who  met  and  defeated  the  Lord  of 
the  Isles  at  Harlaw,  a  farm,  we  belieye,  and  onoe 
a  small  village  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ury  with 
the  Don.  There  is  a  singularity  in  this  great 
battle,  which  finally  destroyed  the  power  of  tho 
Celtic  race  in  Scotland — a  power  that,  for  many 
years,  had  often  been  employed  to  wesicen  raiher 
than  to  strengthen  the  nation.  The  Lord  of  the 
Isles  had  subdued  the  counties  of  Invemeas,  Moray, 
part  of  Banffshire— and  he  appears  to  have  mnrched, 
by  HunUy  and  the  Foudland  Hills,  onwarda  in  tlie 
direction  of  Aberdeen,  The  force  assembled  to 
meet  him  was  not  nearly  equal  to  his  own,  bizt 
they  consisted  of  better  trained  and  better  armed 
men.  llie  singularity  to  which  we  have  referred  rests 
in  the  circumstance  that  at  this  great  fight,  which 
settled  the  supremacy  of  the  two  races  in  SooUani, 
the  Celts  were  opposed  by  a  chief  the  remaiaa  of 
whose  vassals  at  tiie  present  day  use  the  Celtic  dia- 
lect ;  and  he  was  supported  by  chieftains  whose 
vassals  at  that  time  most  probably  spoke  the  C^tie 
language.  The  little  army  that  was  to  estaUiah  low- 
land supremacy  was  chiefly  drawn  from  Aberdeen- 
shire, Buohan  and  the  Mearns.  The  forces  finoa 
Angus,  being  rapidly  drawn  to  the  spot,  consisted 
chiefly  of  men-at-arms.  They  were  placed  in  adraace 
of  the  main  body,  under  Sir  James  Scrymgeoiuv  the 
Constable  of  Dundee,  and  Sir  Alexander  OgilTie,  the 
Sheriff  of  Angus.  Their  fate  is  celebrated  in  a  bal- 
lad, well  known  from  its  being  inserted  in  one  of  the 
seriesofthe  <«Waverley  Novels."  The  leader  of  the 
band  of  men-at-arms  is  represented  as  asking  ooon- 
sel  at  his  **  henohman"  when  he  came  In  sight  of 
the  Celtic  army — 

"  Noo  what  wad  ye  do,  Roland  Choyiw, 

Wai'  ye  Stntha]laiL*8  £arlP 
War'  I  Strathallan's  Earl  this  day. 

An*  thoa  wer't  Boland  Chcyne, 
Hy  ipun  wad  be  in  my  hone's  side. 

An*  the  bridle  upon  his  mane. 
Though  they  are  twenty  thouiasd  awn. 

An*  we  twice  ten  times  ten. 
Yet  hae  they  bat  their  tattan  plaide. 

An*  we  are  mail-clad  man. 
Hy  horte  wad  ride  through  ranks  saa  T«ds 

At  through  the  muirlan*  &m. 
Let  it  ne*er  be  said  that  the  geatia  No 

Ban  cauld  fbr  Highkmd  keim.'* 
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The  Earl  adopted  hU  rstainer's  rasb^advioe  in  prefer- 
enee  to  the  suggestions  of  his  own  prudence,  and  he 
and  all  his  men  vere  eut  to  pieces.  Their  destmetion 
was  only  the  ooomieneement  of  the  fiercest  oombat 
that  had  ever  occurred  in  that  district.  Night  ended 
the  battle,  as  it  ended  Flodden  ;  but  when  the  sha- 
dows of  erening  came  down,  Mar  had  bnt  few  of  the 
men  whom  he  led  into  the  field  in  the  morning  sur- 
rounding him,  and  thej  were  faint  or  wounded. 

The  slaughter  of  the  Celts  and  Islesmen  had  been 
immense,  Thej  lay  in  heaps  npon  the  little  plain ; 
and  their  leader  left  the  field  of  battle  during  the 
night,  retreating  by  the  Fondland  hills  into  Mo- 
rayshire, and  onwards  to  Loehaber  and  the  Isles. 
When  the  Celts  came  southward  next,  in  great 
numbers,  and  nnder  a  rebel  flag,  they  came  to  fight 
along  with  a  descendant  of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  and,  at 
his  iuTitation,  to  regain  for  an  exiled  prince  the 
throne  of  Britain* 

The  enumeration  of  the  slain  on  Mar's  side  told 
how  fiercely  the  Loehaber  axes  had  been  wielded. 
Sir  James  Serymgeonr,  the  Constable  of  Dundee  ; 
Sir  Alexander  Ogilvie,  the  Sheriff  of  Angus,  and 
his  eldest  son.  Sir  Robert  Maule,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Panmnre  family;  Sir  Thomas  Moray;  Sir  Ilobert 
Davidson,  the  ProYOst  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  leaders  or 
chiefs  of  almost  every  family  in  the  district  were  dead 
or  dying  beside  the  Ury  on  the  night  alter  the  battle 
was  won^  at  a  cost  of  blood  to  the  three  counties  that 
was  long  remembered — ^for  in  many  families  every 
man  capable  of  carrying  arms  was  slain. 

We  have  left  the  Dee  a  far  way,  and  forgotten 
Castletown  and  its  inns — wonderftil  places  as  they 
are,  like  all  the  other  inns  on  the  river,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions — where,  when  one  gets  a  bill  to  pay, 
he  wonders  how  a  three  months'  traffic  can  support 
such  establishments  at  the  prices  charged.  Here,  at 
Castletown,  are  two  large  and  splendid  inns,  where 
scarcely  a  tingle  traveller  per  week  can  be  expected 
in  eight  months  of  the  year.  The  inns  are  in  op- 
position. There  is  the  Fyfe  Arms  and  the  Far- 
quharson  Arms ;  and  both  are,  we  believe,  good. 
Our  acquaintance  is  with  the  first  house,  the  new 
people  in  the  district,  for  the  Duffs  are  but  modem 
dwellers  in  Braemar. 

A  short  distance  out  of  the  village,  there  is  a 
small  knoll,  on  which,  on  the  6th  September,  1715, 
amid  a  great  concourse  of  his  tenantry,  John 
Krskine,  the  39th  Earl  of  Mar,  planted  the  standard 
of  Jamea  VIII.,  and  proclaimed  him  king.  There 
was  a  great  similarity  between  the  principles 
for  which  John  Erskine  risked  lands  and  life  in 
1715,  on  Lochnagar,  and  those  that  drew  Mr. 
Smith  O'Brien  to  Slievonamon  in  1848.  **  No 
Union  "  was  engravma  on  both  their  standards. 
John  Erskine  fought  not  only  for  James  YIIL,  but 
for  the  independence  of  Scotland,  and  to  destroy  the 
"  accursed  Union."  Moreover,  if  John  Erskine  had 
reached  Edinburgh^  so  unpopular  was  the  Union  at 
that  time,  he  might  have  given  the  powers  that  were 
a  world  of  trouble.  The  ballads  of  the  period,  like 
others  that  we  have  quoted,  do  not  display  much 
poetical  genius.  This  is  another  distinction,  in  their 
ballad  poetry,  between  this  Gaelic-speaking  popula- 
tion and  the  C^ts  of  the  North  and  West.  The 
poetry  of  the  latter  is  extremely  imaginative,  and 


the  rhyme  of  the  fbnner  is  doggerel  and  praeticaL 
We  preserve  the  following  ballad,  or  part  of  it,  only 
because  it  furnishes  ns  with  a  list  of  names — ^not  un- 
interesting in  looking  over  the  disjointed  fragments 
of  Celtic  history  :— 

"  The  fttandwrd's  on  the  Bnee  of  Mar, 
Its  ribbons  streamiug  rarely  ; 
The  gathering  pipes  on  Lochnagar, 
They're  sounding  lang  and  sarely. 

"  There's  Highlandmen  frae  hill  and  glen, 
Wi'  bonnet  blue  and  martial  hue, 
Wi'  belted  plaid  and  burnished  blade. 
They're  coming  late  an*  early. 

**  \Mia  wadna  join  our  noble  chief. 
The  Drammond  and  Glengarr\', 
M'Donald,  Murray,  Eollo,  Keith, 
Fanmure,  the  gallant  hero. 

<*  There's  Aihol  men,  Strathallan  men, 
Strath  Bonald  men,  M*G|]lii«y's  ttsd; 
There's  Highlandmen  an'  Lowland  sMn, 
They're  coming  late  an'  early. 

**  Fie,  Donald,  up  an'  lef  s  awa, 
We  maunna  langer  parley, 
For  Jamie's  back  is  at  the  wa', 
The  hid  we  loe  sae  dearly. 

"  We'il  go,  we'il  go,  we'll  meet  the  foe, 

We'll  fling  the  plaid  an'  swbg  the  blade, 
An'  on  we'll  dash,  an'  hash,  an'  smasli. 
An'  nick  the  German  lairdie.'* 

The  poetry  is  intolerable ;  but  the  list  of  names  is 
useful.  The  Drummonds  succeeded  in  keeping  their 
land.  The  Keiths,  the  Maules,  and  the  Ersklnes 
were  forfeited.  The  splendid  dream  of  John  Erskine 
melted  away.  The  standard,  embroidered  by  hia 
Countess,  was  stricken  down  on  Sheriff  Muir.  His 
ancestor  mot,  broke  and  routed  the  Celtic  host  when 
they  rebelled  in  1411.  A  Celtic  host,  partially  drawn 
from  the  isles  and  firom  Argyle*s  country,  under  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  aided  by  the  regular  forces  and 
others,  hastily  assembled  in  the  western  shires,  met 
and  defeated  Mar  and  his  army  as  he  proceeded  on- 
ward on  the  same  errand.  These  rebellions  cost 
the  Earls  of  Mar  their  broad  lands,  that  were  equal 
to  many  southern  counties  in  extent — that  some- 
how supported  a  numerous  tenantry,  and  supplied 
their  chiefs  with  wealth  which  enabled  them  to  sustain 
the  utmost  splendour.  Their  territories,  indeed,  ex- 
tended a  long  way  down  the  river  into  broad  and 
fertile  tracts.  But  still  in  the  times  of  all  the  Thirty- 
nine  Earls,  the  Vale  of  Dee  and  the  glens  of  its  do- 
pendencies  must  necessarily  have  supported  a  far 
denser  population  than  are  now  located  there. 

The  upper  part  of  Dee  passes  through  a  series  of 
"  bowls,"  or  "basins,"  not  very  large,  but  varied  in 
extent.  The  mountains  form  a  series  of  circles — 
leaving  barely  space  between  them  for  the  river  to 
pass  in  and  escape — but  widening  out  into  the  mid- 
dle sometimes  into  considerable  valleys.  All  the 
mountains  now  and  onwards,  that  border  on  the 
valley  of  the  Dee,  or  set  their  base  almost  into  the 
river,  at  the  gorges,  are  steep,  but  thickly  planted 
with  birch  and  fir.  Sometimes  a  grey  precipitous 
rock  stands  out  in  stem  defiance  of  nature's  good  in- 
tentions. There  is  one  before  us  on  the  right  hand. 
You  may  catch  glimpses  of  great  crags  amongst  its 
trees.  That  is  Craig  Kenneth,  or  Coinnoch,  for  there 
is  no  precise  spelling  of  these  proper  names;  and  it 
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IS  so  named' Wftil^  Alio  6t  the  Khgs  of  Scotland — 
one  of  the  K(*nTioths — is  sb-W  to  have  been  an  in- 
dolent huntsman,  who  preferred  to  sit  on  the  top  of 
the  mountfim  to  vtMth  the  chase,  rather  than  to  Join 
in  the  hunter's  toilsome  perils.  We  haTC  sometimoB 
wondered,  if  he  was  an  indolont  man,  how  ho  ma- 
naged to  get  up — or  how,  when  up,  he  orer  came 
down  again.  At  the  foot  of  this  Craig  Kenneth  is 
the  castle  of  Castletown,  a  comparatively  modem 
erection,  in  which  sometimes  a  company  of  an 
infantry  regiment  is  quartered.  When  the  Br- 
skines  and  Farquharsons  plotted  rebellion  they 
might  hare  been  useful,  or  when  illicit  distillation 
was  prosecuted  in  the  glens  they  may  have  been 
required  ;  but  now  they  are  useless,  though  the  men 
are  comfortable ;  and  a  company  of  the  93d  who 
were  there  last  summer  appeared  to  enjoy  their  rus- 
tication. The  castle  stands  in  a  new  pass  of  the 
Dee,  opening  into  a  wide  valley,  the  centre  of  which 
is  formed  by  a  wide  green  lawn ;  the  hills  around  it 
are  covered  with  trees  to  the  top,  excepting  two  high 
mountains  on  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

One  of  them  is  the  lion's  face,  and  the  other  is 
the  Charter  Chest.  The  Lion's  face  is  graven  out 
of  huge  masses  of  granite,  with,  as  it  appears  after 
one  has  been  told  the  resemblance,  considerable  ac- 
curacy. The  likeness  is  not  one  entirely  of  the  ima- 
gination. The  features  of  the  king  of  beasts  can  be 
traced  veryminutely,  although  it  might  be  possible  for 
one  to  pass  andrepass  the  rock, in  somedirectons  often, 


without  deteeting  the  resemblance)  uleif  it  vers 
kindly  pointed  out*->but  that  onee  dene^  the  features 
of  the  Hon  are  visible  most  indispataibly.  Cliiois 
Crag,  the  next,  and  a  higher  rook,  ebteineditonsine 
of  the  Charter  Chest,  beeause  the  laifdi  ef  Olunie  m 
troublous  times  were  in  the  haliit  of  depoatiof 
there  the  charters  of  their  lands.  Tiie  secret  saved 
Colonel  Farquharson  in  IT^i  when,  a  fiigitivs  firan 
the  vengeance  of  the  Govenmient,  he  lay  oonsealed 
on  this  rock  for  nearly  a  year.  Tlie  eoorse  of  ths 
Dee  through  this  vale  is  pecatiariybeautifiil;  orsr  t 
channel  of  smooth  saod,  quiet  and  placid,  sith 
scarcely  a  ripple  on  its  sarfece,  where  that  cu  be 
seen  from  the  south  side,  for  the  trees  tha*  hang  hx 
over  the  pure  river,  and  hide  its  waters  in  their 
canopy  of  green  leaves.  The  mansion-house  of  In* 
vercauld  is  built  upon  an  devated  teiraee  above  the 
haugh,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  high  wooded  hOl,  os 
the  north  side  of  the  rirer,  and  in  the  oentrs  of  the 
valley. 

Like  many  other  old  mannon-honseiflibere  isuoth- 
ing  very  elegant  in  the  style  of  the  boilding  itself ; 
but  the  site  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Scotlaad,  eommsiid- 
ing  the  utmost  rariety  of  scenery,  from  the  nigged 
peaks  of  Lochnagar  to  the  crags  of  the  Oksrtsr 
Chest,  the  frowning  rocks  of  the  Lion's  fece^  the  vsit 
masses  of  birch  wood  climbing  up  and  dovn  the 
hills  in  every  direction,  to  tho  still,  qniet  river,  sod 
the  deep  green  lawn  upon  a  lev^  with  the  river^ 
I  banks. 
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PRANCK. 
TfTB  position  of  France  has  little  altered,  save  that 
the  Constitution  is  now  the  law,  and  a  Republic  the 
•  legal  government  of  the  land.  To  many  in  England 
this  will  bo  by  no  means  a  pleasurable  announce- 
ment. But  it  5s  a  fact ;  and  a  few  years  will  show 
how  idle  are  the  speculations  of  prejudice,  hate  and 
fear.  All  the  leading  men  in  France,  M-ho  in  the  dif- 
ferent parties  are  distinguished  by  their  good  sense 
and  honourable  character,  have  come  to  one  con- 
clusion— Eveiy  Government  is  impossible  in  France 
gave  the  Republic.  A  careful  inquiry  into  the  posi- 
tion and  interaal  character  of  France  will  show  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion.  For  monarchy  to  be 
powerful  and  even  possible  in  any  country,  it  must 
have  at  its  back  a  class  whose  interest  it  is  to  sup- 
port and  sustain  it ;  that  is  to  say,  a  landed  aristo- 
cracy. France  has  not  this  class,  and  monarchy 
has  to  sustain  itself  on  a  much  more  objectionable 
support — that  of  half  a  million  of  bayonets.  If 
monarchy  existed  in  the  love  and  alTections  of  the 
French  people,  it  would  be  different;  but  it  does 
not;  Monarchical  prejudices,  and  many  monarchi- 
cal habits,  still  linger  in  the  land ;  but  there  is  one 
thing  against  which  royalty  can  never  stand — ^the 
democratie  position  of  property.  This  has,  ever 
since  178^,  been  gradually  sapping  the  fbundation 
of  kingship.    The  abolition  of  the  law  of  primogeni 


tnre,  and  the  gradual  diffusion  of  property  into  mil- 
lions of  channels,  has  created  that  quality  irhieh  is 
one  of  the  elements  of  democracy.  Where  etflr- 
body  is  a  proprietor,  there  can  be  no  partfcalsr 
political  influence  in  the  mere  possession  of  Isod. 
There  are  no  great  fortunes  in  France  save  thoie 
made  by  commerce,  trade  and  speenlation ;  hot 
there  are  thousands  and  millions  of  persons  of  sh»- 
derate  fortune.  The  resuH  is  largely  beneScisl. 
The  misery,  wretchedness  and  suffering  which  eii* 
always  beside  stupendous  aristocratie  fortanes.  n 
not  a  normal  state  in  France.  Everybody  ht» 
something  of  his  own.  It  is  this  state  of  thiap 
which  has  enabled  the  revolutionary  year  of  1848  to 
meet  £72,000,000  of  taxation.  Common  seev 
must  teach  that  the  wide  diffusion  of  wealth,  sisM 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  fiuntties,  Is  far  brtttr 
than  the  agglomeration  of  the  same  aEinoaot  fn  a  ^ 
hands.  In  France,  if  there  be  want  of  wwk,  90A 
artisans,  labourers,  &o.,  have  their  KtUe  plod  ^ 
land,  worth  £20  or  £80  a-year,  to  Ml  baek  opts; 
while  in  England  they  go  to  the  parMi. 

Every  day  it  is  clearer  that  thing*  are  rettfiiK 
here  to  their  usual  state.  Trade  and  oonmMiee  ih^ 
no  longer  as  they  did  ftmr  mon^s  age  j  white  tfciv 
never  did  sufibrto  tho  extent  asserted.  JtrcOm. 
watch-makers,  bonnet-makers,  dresa^makMi^  wllft- 
cial  flower  merohantSi  ftiather-mak^rsy  tiv^' ai  vril 
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employed.  There  nx^  not  near  so  mMiy  shopa  to 
let  as  thept  vara;  Famitore  in  pnblio  saleB  fetohea 
absanNy  higk  pvtoes.  Lodgings  bare  ooTne  back  to 
their  nt^xtnX  stale,  and  tho  laadlonls  will  not  now 
abatO'  ono  iota  of  their  elaioM.  Dinner  parties  have 
connBOQoed ;  parties,  balls,  oonoerts,  are  announeed ; 
and  tlie  real  fia«t  is,  that  Paris  now  is  only  different 
from  Paris  in  1847  in  a  fbw  things.  The  funds  arc 
low,  beeauso  the  shook  natural  after  a  revolution  is 
not  out  of  niMi's  minds.  Conkmerco  is  in  one  of  its 
dall  momenta ;  there  are  few  English  and  Russians 
here;  but  the  Presidential  election  once  over,  no 
matter  who  is  -named,  and  Cloistmas  onoe  passed, 
yoa  11-iil  see  a  moat  wonderful  ohange :  the  funds 
will  rise,  people  will  feel  ont  of  the  provisional,  and 
though  the  monareh&sts  and  socialists  will  give  the 
Kopnblio  aome  trouble,  a  vory  plain  result  will  follow. 
In  18d0  110  ono  boUevod  it  possible  that  Louis- 
Philippe  eould.  remain  upon  the  throne.  The  up- 
setting of  the  Bourbons  was  not  at  all  accepted  as 
anything-  linul ;  people  prophesied  the  restoration  in 
a  menthy  in  two  months, in  three  months— but  it  never 
came.  Precisely  the  same  result  will  follow  now; 
prophets  wiU  prophesy,  and  crednloas  people  will 
believe,  that  the  Republic  is  on  its  last  legs  ior  a 
long  time  to  come.  But  it  will  not  fall,  it  is  now  as 
stable  as  Louis  Philippe  any  time  from  1890  to  1834, 
and  every  day  its  stability  is  becoming  greater.  I 
have  often  confessed  that  the  republicans  may  be 
a  minority  against  all  France,  but  how  many 
parties  are  there  in  France?  1.  Tho  Carlists.  2. 
The  Orleanists.  3.  The  Bonapartists.  4.  The  Re- 
publicans. 5.  The  Socialists.  6.  Tho  IndifTerents. 
Tho  socialists  and  the  indifferents  are  very  powerful 
bodies,  and  both  will  support  the  Republic  against 
the  monarchy  :  the  socialists,  because  they  can  have 
free  liberty  of  discussion  under  the  Republic ;  the  in 
difTerents,  because  they  always  defend  what  is.  The 
Carlists  «re  the  ignorant  peasantry,  the  ragged 
regiment  of  ex-marquisea,  ex-duchessos,  &c.,  and  a 
few  shopkeepers.  The  Orleanists  ai*e  financial  peo- 
ple, and  a  considerable  body  of  shopkeepers.  The 
Bonapartists  are  a  large  body  of  the  ignorant  pea- 
santry, the  most  ignorant  of  the  workmen,  and  the 
old  soldier  families  of  the  empire.  The  republicans 
are  the  educated  and  enlightened  working-men,  the 
artisans  and  small  shopkeepers,  the  professions,  law, 
medioine,  &c.,  a  vast  majority  of  the  army,  and  the 
almost  universality  of  literary  and  scientific  men. 
The  socialists  have  some  few  educated  men  among 
tlie  leaders,  but  their  disciples  are  taken  from  all 
olasses-^the  mass  are  workmen,  but  socialism  has 
pierced  much  higher.  The  indifferents  are  every 
where.  The  energy,  force  and  action  of  the  country 
is  dearly  the  republioan  party,  which,  as  it  estab 
Hahea  Itself  more  firmly,  as  it  gives  guarantees  in 
peace,  law,  order  and  good  and  cheap  government, 
witt  rally  round  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation.  I 
myself  aever  doubted  the  duration  of  the  Republic, 
but  some  three  or  four  months  ago  I  felt  a  litUe 
alarms  now,  however,  I  feel  none — on  all  sides  I 
hear  but  ope  story.  I  have  conversed  with  eminent 
men  of  all  parties,  and  the  only  systematic  dis> 
believers  in  the  existence  of  the  French  Republic  are 
the  English  in  Faeis.  Their  prejudices  blind  them 
completely.    They  don't  want  i^ ;  they  don*t  likQ  it; 


and  they  woa't  believe  m  it  Half  .of  th^n-  roason 
thus-**'  But  it  is  impossible  —it  csfi't  be  ;  if  the 
Republic  lasts  ten  years^  we  shaU  have  «ne  in  JIng- 
land.  *'  This  is  the  reasoning  of  more  than  one  half 
the  iBoglish  press,  and  the  English  upper  and  middle 
classes.  They  ore  alarmed  at  the  consequences 
which  may  ensue  from  the  duration  of  the  Gallic 
commouwoftlth,  and  their  wishes  make  tlicm  be- 
lieve in  its  in  stability.  A  more  wise  part  would  be 
to  busy  tliemselves  in  ensuring  reform,  economy, 
retrenchment,  iu  England ;  in  getting  liberal  and 
enlightened  changes — and  thus  to  prevent  men  com- 
paring, in  1860,  the  French  Republic  and  the  English 
Monarchy.  Wc  will  suppose  the  commonwealth  to 
last  until  1860  wiUiout  war.  What  shall  we  see  ? 
A  free  people,  governing  themselves,  all  moro  or  less 
proprietors  of  the  soil,  with  every  office  in  the  State 
open  to  all — liberty,  education  and  onlightenment— 
an  annually  decreasing  budget  and  army — and,  in 
fact,  cbll  the  blessings  arising  from  honest  and  real 
democracy.  Will  the  condition  of  England  be  toler- 
able alongside  of  it  ?  A  monopolizing  landed  aris- 
tocracy, making  a  tool  of  monarchy  for  thoir  own 
selfish  purposes  ;  an  abject  and  wretched  peasantry, 
approaching  nearer  every  day  towards  the  condition 
of  Ireland,  without  property  ;  the  middle  classes 
still  struggling  to  ape  insolent  and  wealthy  aris« 
(ocracy.  The  effect  of  the  mondpoliziug  ^irit  of 
tho  English  aiistooraey  will  be  to  kill  the  monarchy, 
if  they  do  not  mind.  Extension  of  the  suffrage,  the 
destruction  of  class  legislation,  the  substitution  of 
election  for  the  absurd  hereditary  principle  in  the 
Lords,  the  modification  of  the  law  of  primogeniture, 
would,  perhaps,  save  the  monarchy  for  centuries ;  but 
otherwise,  with  all  Europe  advancing,  can  the  oli- 
garchy of  England  hope  to  pass  unscathed  ?  Free 
trade  in  land  is  what  we  want, 

France  has  all  this.  She  has  vast  resources  in 
her  corn,  wine,  wood,  wool,  silks,  oils,  brandies ;  she 
has  a  soil  capable  of  supporting  all  the  inhabitants 
iu  ordinary  years ;  she  has  the  largest  amount  of 
specie  of  any  country  in  the  world  ;  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions aU  Frenchmen  are  landed  proprietors  or 
fund-holders.  There  are  not  nearly  one  million  with- 
out any  property  of  their  own.  These  are  the  tilings 
which  are  the  strength  of  the  Republic.  Many  Eng« 
lish  writers  reason  about  the  return  of  monarchy, 
on  the  supposition  that  the  Churah  and  aristocracy 
will  bring  it  back.  But  where  is  the  aristocracy,  and 
what  is  tho  Church  ?  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
aristocracy.  Thcio  are  dukes,  marquises,  counts, 
and  viscounts  by  tlio  dozen ;  but  thoy  are  not  a  co- 
hesive body,  united  by  similar  interests — ^most  are 
poor.  The  eahiis  of  Paris  are  kept  up  by  Russians, 
Italians,  English,  Poles,  Spaniards ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  splendid  ealona  in  which  we  sec  gorgeous  ex- 
pense. Tho  nobility  of  France  is  a  shadow.  There 
are  immense  fortunes,  however,  in  tho  land,  but 
these  are  made  by  good  luck  and  industry,  and  last 
only  the  lifo  of  the  possessor  ;  there  are  those  of  the 
bankers,  merchants,  and  speculators — and  none  are 
more  lavish  in  their  expenditure.  But  then  this  is 
a  mere  accidental  aristocracy,  far  more  useful  to  the 
country,  but  without  the  power  to  act  together,  like 
a  class  bonded  during  ages  to  oppress  and  deceive. 

The  Church  is  poor  ^ani  cautious,     It  knows  the 
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danger  of  patting  itself  in  antagonism  with  the  na- 
tion. In  the  country  it  will  influence  peasant  Totes, 
and  offer  up  secret  masses  for  the  return  of  Henry  V.; 
but  a  large  portion  of  the  inferior  clergy  tend  to 
wards  the  Eopublic.  The  marriage  of  the  priests  is 
wished  by  a  large  body  among  them,  and  it  is  pro 
bable  the  Ilepublic  will  permit,  if  it  does  not  enforce, 
this.  This  done,  the  French  Church  is  lost  to  Ro- 
manism and  to  monarchy. 

The  Government  of  France,  adopted  and  pro- 
claimed on  the  12th  of  this  month,  by  a  solemn  ftU 
— at  which  160,000  National  Guards  were  present 
of  their  own  accord,  shouting  Vivt  la  Repuhlique  ! 
Vive  Cavaignae  ! — is  worthy  of  a  brief  analysis. 
In  a  few  lines  I  propose  to  explain  its  details  and 
machinery. 

The  Constitution  of  the  French  Republic  is  demo- 
cratic, one  and  indivisible,  according  to  its  own  ex- 
pression. Its  legislature  is  composed  of  an  assem- 
bly of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  members,  elected  by 
universal  suffrage  ;  all  citizens  of  twenty- one  years 
of  age  being  electors,  and  the  same  parties  precisely 
being  eligible.  The  Executive  is  composed  of  a 
President,  with  a  palace,  600,000  francs  a-year,  some 
patronage,  and  very  little  real  power  as  long  as  he 
keeps  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution.  Be- 
side him  is  a  Council  of  Ministers,  and  a  Council  of 
State,  which  is  a  kind  of  court  of  legislative  revision 
and  appeal.  The  President  must  be  thirty  years 
of  age  full,  be  a  Frenchman  bom,  and  have  never 
been  other  than  a  Frenchman — ^that  is  to  say,  have 
never  been  so  thoroughly  naturalized  in  any  other 
country  as  to  lose  his  rights  as  a  Frenchman. 

The  usual  declarations  relative  to  the  saeredness 
of  property — of  life  ;  the  abolition  of  the  punish- 
ment of  death  in  all  political  cases  ;  the  sanctifica- 
tion  of  the  right  of  association,  and  speaking  and 
writing  freely,  make  up  almost  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  new  written  Constitution  of  France. 

To  say  that  it  will  be  more  lasting  than  its  prede- 
cessors would  seom  to  argue  much  faith  ;  but  I  pos- 
sess that  amount  of  faith.  It  may  have  rude  shocks; 
it  may  have  an  interregnum  even  of  monarchy,  and 
then  a  bloody  civil  war;  it  may  have  more  insurrec- 
tions, when  the  provoked  royalists  shall  have  ex- 
hausted every  other  schomo ;  but  the  Republic  is 
the  normal  form  of  government  in  France,  and  I  say 
with  all  my  heart,  as  on  Sunday  the  12th  Novem- 
ber was  chauntcd  by  all  the  clergy  of  Paris,  Domine 
aaJvemfac  rernpuhlicenu 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION. 
F^ince  I  wrote  last  month,  events  have  immensely 
changed,  and  candidates  have  obtained  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent position.  Louis  Napoleon  is  now  no  longer 
the  candidate  of  the  ignorant  peasantry  and  the  Bo- 
napartists,  but  the  name  round  which  have  rallied 
all  the  hatreds,  envies,  and  jealousies  which  exist  in 
the  Republic.  The  ignorant  peasantry  support  him 
from  an  engonemeiit  of  glory,  from  a  belief  that  he 
will  lighten  taxation,  from  obedience  to  the  hints  of 
priests  and  nch  proprietors,  and,  in  fine,  because 
they  are  ignorant  peasants  ;  the  royalists,  Carlists, 
and  Orleanists,  in  the  desperate  hope  of  his  folly 
producing  a  civil  war,  by  which  they  may  arrive, 
one  or  the  other,  to  the  throne.    The  better  Carlists 


— ^the  more  respectable  and  sincere— do  not  e&itt 
into  the  villainous  calculation,  but  abstain  wholly. 
Thiers  and  his  journal  support  him  from  jealoaiy 
and  hate  of  the  Nati<mal  and  of  Cavaignao ;  the 
Fresae,  from  the  most  unworthy  motives  which  eu 
influence  man — revenge  against  Cavaignae  for  the 
imprisonment  of  Girardin — ^hatred  against  the  re- 
publicans in  power  for  having  reAited,  in  Febniarj, 
March,  April  and  May,  to  march  with  a  man  of 
such  tainted  character ;  F.  Barrot,  because  he  vai 
his  advocate ;  A.  Dumas,  from  the  same  syeophaoey 
which  made  him  toady  Montpensier,  Louis  Philippe, 
Joinville,  the  Ilepublic,  Lamartine— anybody  vho 
comes  in  his  way.  A  rare  few  among  the  repaUi- 
cans  and  socialists  will  vote  for  him  in  honest  good 
faith,  believing  him  to  be  a  republican. 

The  next  candidate  is  Cavaignae.  This  ycnmg 
general,  who  gained  his  post  by  ambition,  and  Vf 
very  strange  conduct  in  June,  has  since  won  the 
hearts  of  a  large  body  by  his  firm  condaci,  hu 
frankness,  his  manliness.  He  has  become  more  po- 
pular far  of  late  even  than  he  was  at  first  I  myself  st 
first  doubted  him,  because  I  conld  not  fin^give  Ids 
conduct  to  Lamartine  and  the  rest  of  the  eommisuon 
in  June,  when  he  allowed  the  insnrrectioo  to  get 
ahead  in  order  to  gain  merit  by  patting  it  doim. 
There  is  a  charitable  interpretation  can  be  put  on 
this,  which  is,  that  had  the  insurrecUon  net  been  pat 
down  in  June,  after  getting  ahead,  bat  stifled  id  tiie 
bud,  it  would  have  burst  out  at  a  later  period.  This 
is  probable.  Bat  however  this  may  be,  it  if  wv 
certain  that  Cavaignae  is  an  honest  and  iineere  n- 
publican— that,  if  elected,  the  Repablie  withlmn  ia 
safe.  He  has  neither  the  ambition  northechaiuv 
to  be  more.  Men  see  this,  and  all  the  calm  txA 
moderate  republicans,  all  the  sincere  ex-libersls* 
who  love  monarchy,  but  know  that  it  can  come  bael: 
only  knee-deep  in  blood— all  the  lorrers  of  peace, 
law,  order,  at  anyprice — all  those  who,  earing  not  for 
forms  of  government,  but  for  guarantees  against  re- 
volution, will  vote  for  Cavaignae.  The  large  ma- 
jority of  the  Chamber  is  with  him-— they  areatvork 
individually  in  the  provinces,  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
peasantry  and  shopkeepers  of  the  eonntry  towos; 
an  immense  body  of  the  National  Goard  is  wilh 
him  ;  so  is  the  Natianal,  SiecUy  Debata^  and  all  Uie 
iuflnential  journals  of  the  provinces.  More  than 
this,  a  very  large  body  of  the  nltra^repablieans,  wfc» 
do  not  approve  of  Cavaignae,  will  vote  for  him  siiaplT 
to  preserve  the  Hepublie — prepared  te  combat  tii^ 
policy  of  Cavaignae  afterwards  in  the  Natisoal 
Assembly. 

Lamartine  is  still  a  candidate,  and  wBl  ncdrf 
very  many  votes.  Had  not  Louis  Napoleon  rises 
like  a  phantom,  the  battle  woald'h«v«  been  teafk 
between  Lcdm  RoUin,  Cavaignae,  and  Laaiartiof. 
But  '*  the  nephew  of  my  uncle**  has  spoiled  «K  Tku 
absurd  eandidateship  of  a  name,  of  amcnaory  of  ti» 
past,  this  Richard  aping  OUv«r  Crom#ell,  ibis  heie 
of  Boulogne  following  in  the  fbotatepa  ef  tie  bo* 
of  Marengo,  has  upset  all  calcalations.  The  evo* 
try  is  yet  in  all  the  besotted  ignorsoee  in  wUek  it 
was  kept  by  priests  and  Boarbons^  lavysn  asd 
Orleans,  and  in  which  under  the  monarchy  It  viaU 
have  remained  for  evermore ;  and  It  la  tbb  igB»- 
rance,  which  the  Bepublie  wiU  Miro«  leoMwew^ 
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two  ^dnerations,  which  is  the  force  of  this  shadow, 
of  this  theatrical  ayenger  of  Waterloo.  Meanwhile 
he  ha»  crashed  the  hopes  of  Lamartine;  and  the 
Totes  given  to  the  great  poet,  statesman,  and  orator, 
will  be  those  of  personal  admiration  and  of  friends. 
Ledra  Bollin  is  the  candidate  of  the  stem  demo- 
cracy of  France;  and  the  votes  given  to  him  may  be 
counted  with  awe,  for  behind  every  paper  put  in  the 
ballot-box  for  him  is  a  musket  ready  for  its  work, 
and  not  only  ready,  but  desirous  of  doing  battle  for 
the  demooracy.  Let  the  enemies  of  the  Republic 
count  the  army  of  the  commonwealth.  Alongside 
him,  and  equally  ready  to  share  the  dangers  of  the 
struggle,  are  the  enthusiastic  supporters  of  Baspail, 
Louis  Blane,  Proudhon,  Cabet,  &c.,  who  will  all 
have  votes. 

The  oth€£r  candidates,  and  persons  on  whom  votes 
will  be  wasted — Henry  V.,  Joinville,  Barbes,  Pierre 
Napoleon,  Ooizot,  Thiers — are  not  worthy  of  notice, 
as  the  numbers  given  to  them  will  be  small;  still 
they  will  count  against  the  candidate  who  heads 
the  poU. 

Who  out  of  all  these  will  be  first  President  of  the 
French  Republic? — Cavaignao. 

Such  is  my  conviction,  and  I  will  explain  why. 
The  law  is  explicit.  The  candidate  who  presents 
himself  to  be  elected  must  obtain,  to  be  the  elect  of 
universal  sa£frage,  a  clear  half,  and  one  over,  of  all 
the  votes  given.  That  is  to  say,  if  eight  millions 
vote,  he  must  obtain  four  million  votes  and  one. 
Now  I  feel  certain  in  my  own  mind  that  no  single 
man  will  obtain  this  majority.  My  opinion  may  be 
incorrect,  very  possible— *but  I  feel  an  intimate  con- 
viction of  the  fact.  Louis  Napoleon  will  certainly 
head  the  poll ;  but  this  will  not  be  that  the  country 
is  in  his  favour.  Suppose  eight  millions  of  men  to 
vote,  and  divide  the  votes  under  a  supposition  :— 

Louis  Napoleon, 3,000,000 

Cavaignac 2,000,000 

Lamartine, 500,000 

Ledru  Rollin,  1,000,000 

Baspail,  300,000 

Louis  Blanc,  200,000 

Votes  wasted, 1,000,000 


8,000,000 
Not  nearly  so  many  will  vote,  in  all  probability ; 
but  th«  numbers  are,  perhaps,  something  like  proba- 
bility. Well,  taking  them  as  such,  tho  election  will 
go  to  the  Chamber,  which  will  find  three  millions  of 
votes  given  to  the  candidate  of  the  re-action,  of  mo* 
narchy,  of  royalism,  and  five  to  those  of  the  Republic, 
of  demoeraoy  and  socialism.  The  Chamber's  task 
will  be  clear.  It  will  respect  the  will  of  the  nation, 
and  B^eot  a  man  from  among  the  majority. 

I  may  be  mistaken,  and  France  may  be  subjected 
to  the  (Ihigraee  of  being  represented  before  the  world 
by  the  **  nephew  of  my  uncle."  Li  this  case  one  of 
two  things : — Either  ha  will  remain  gagged  beside 
the  Chamber,  which  will  impose  ministers  upon  him — 
or  a  republican  insurrection,  headed  by  Cavaignac, 
Marrast,  Ledru  Rollin,  Barbes,  Raspail,  &c.,  will 
declare  a  temporary  dictatorship,  and  keep  the  power 
in  their  hands  until  they  have  had  a  few  years  to 
teaoh  and  enlighten  the  people.  If  this  happen,  if 
17dG  r«tum  in  France,  whose  fault?     That  of  the 


re-action,  of  the  counter*  re  volution,  of  the  monarchical 
faction,  which  have  refused  to  lot  tho  Republic  have 
a  trial.  It  has  had  none.  The  nine  months  of  par- 
turition count  for  nothing.  France  became  a  ro* 
public  only  de  facto  on  the  12th  November.  The 
new  firm  will  function  completely  only  on  the  instal- 
lation of  the  President.  Had  tho  Republic  have 
been  tried  ten  years,  and  found  wanting,  I  should 
comprehend  this  haste  to  kick  at  it ;  but  the  present 
rabid  movement  of  re -action  is  but  the  senseless  out- 
cry of  faction  which  has  lost  its  sway  and  is  eager 
to  recover  it. 

A  few  days  will  decide  everything.  In  my  next 
I  will  endeavour  to  record  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
phase?,  crises,  and  the  characteristics  of  this  elec- 
tion— ^the  most  vast  which  the  world  ever  yet  saw, 
that  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  decided 
tho  same  week  as  this  momentous  battle  of  the  ball 
lot-box.  For  myself,  my  sympathies  would  be  with 
Lamartine,  a  great,  good,  and  honest  man;  but,  mix- 
ing much  with  the  French  people,  and  questioned 
repeatedly  as  to  the  best  candidate  for  selection,  I 
have  never  hesitated  once  to  reply,  "  vote  for  Ca- 
vaiguac.'*  Last  month  my  opinion  was  different ; 
but  the  monarchists,  Thiers,  Girardin  and  others, 
had  not  unmasked  themselves.  The  country  is  now 
in  danger,  the  Republic  is  at  stake,  and  it  behoves 
every  honest  man  to  veil  his  eyes,  conceal  from  him-* 
self  the  object  of  bis  afifoction,  and  vote  for  the  causa 
of  liberty,  enlightenment,  civilization  and  progress. 


PRUSSIA. 
The  struggle  between  the  Prussian  people,  and 
Parliament,  and  the  King,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  revolutionary  year.  It  is,  as  yet» 
when  I  write,  peaceful,  tranquil,  calm — ^more  wordy 
than  hurtful;  and  it  may  end  so.  If  so,  the  King 
is  beaten.  If  the  people  and  the  legislature  can  go 
on  avoiding  insurrection  and  civil  war,  they  must 
come  out  of  the  pacific  resistance  victorious;  the 
right  is  on  their  side.  The  Prussian  nation  has 
elected  a  parliament  by  universal  suffrage  to  repre* 
sent  their  wishes.  It  is  mere  absurdity  to  argue 
that  this  expression  of  the  will  of  a  people,  this 
assembly,  is  not  more  justly  master  than  the  King. 
If  government  be  made  for  the  people,  and  not  the 
people  for  the  government,  the  power  which  the 
nation  approves  of  is  certainly  that  which  has  most 
right  to  govern.  Nobody  can  in  his  senses  believe 
that  the  masses,  the  component  parts  which  make 
up  a  nation,  have  not  more  right,  collectively,  than 
all  the  kings,  kaisers,  emperors,  or  Csssars  in  the 
world.  The  King  of  Prussia  is  in  opposition  with 
the  nation.  Who  must  yield  ?  The  millions,  or  the 
jack-booted  individual,  who  eats,  and  drinks,  and 
sleeps,  and  smokes  at  Potsdam,  and  who  calls  him- 
self monarch  ?  The  question  is  scarcely  deserviog 
of  an  answer.  Nothing  justifies  a  king  in  resistance 
to  the  will  of  his  people,  but  some  doubt  upon  which 
side  is  the  majority.  Here,  however,  the  army  and 
the  nobles  alone  are  with  the  King.  For  my  part,  I 
think  a  mutual  spirit  of  concession  will  end  the 
matter  ;  tho  King  will  grant  a  liberal  ministry,  the 
Parliament  will  accept  it.  But  no  one  can  count  on 
tho  march  of  events;  and  I  must  therefore  notice  the 
conclusion  of  this  struggle  next  month. 
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We  Ijave  recently  sccu  in  operation  a  inacliinc  pa- 
teiiic'd  byMr.  W.  A.  Foster,  bf  GfcUgo\^,f6rt1ic  jmrposc  of 
cutting  up  Iridcs,  without  a  brcalc,  info  cords  or  thongs 
measuring,  accopJing  to  tbcir  breadth,  front  200  to 
1,600  yards ;  and  the  length  depending  necessarily  also 
m  some  measure  ui)ou  the  size  of  flic  skin.  The  form 
of  the  present  machine  confines  its  working  to  com- 
paratively small  skins ;  but  if  Mr.  Poster  had  been  in 
existence  at  the  time  when  land  was  given  away  freely 
on  strange  conditions  sometimes,  with  his  niacliine  he 
mi^ht  have  brought  a  circuit  of  several  miles'  with 
facility  within  one  hide— like  a  celebrated  character 
amongst  the  ancients,  he  might  have  comprehended  a 
large  capital  within  the  circle  of  a  single  hide.  The  object 
of  ^\^  patentee  is  less  ambitious.  The  first  design  of  his 
patented  machine  was  to  cut  driving  belts  for  machines, 
which  they  accomplish  in  one  piece,  without  joints,  by 
a  Yciy  interesting  process,  as  those  of  our  readers 
conversant  with  machines  will  readily  comprehend. 
Tliese  belts  evidently  answer  their  design  remarkably 
well — can  be  cut  to  any  breadth,  and  work  more  plea- 
santly than  the  old  description,  from  the  absence  of 
livets,  lu  following  out  this  object  it  recurred  to 
Mr.  Foster  to  cut  thongs  with  his  macliine,  in  the  first 
iasfcauce,for  the  purpose  of  spinning  into  hide  ropes  for  the 
tiljera  of  ycsscls.  This  description  of  rope  has,  in  all  ages, 
been  used  for  tillers  in  preference  either  to  iron  chains  or 
hempen  ropes.  The  common  hide  rope,  made  from  thongs 
cut  by  hand,  and  measuring  six  or  seven  feet  in  length,  b 
a  clumsy  and  unartistical  affair,  by  no  means  creditable  to 
the  progress  of  science.  The  new  rope,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  aU  tlw  smoothness  and  neatness  of  the  finest 
hempen  cqifd,  and  has  a  neater  and  more  uniform  ap- 
pearance than  the  finest  ropes.  We  understand  that  it 
has  given  perfect  satisfaction  wherever  It  has  been  ap- 
plied \  and  some  ropes  have  been  sold  containing  over 
twenty  miles  of  this  thong.  The  thongs  have  been 
twisted  into  evef y  size  of  rope  or  cordage,  and,  espeoi- 
ally  when  made  from  leatheri  arc  found  to  bo  highly  valu- 
able fnun  their  capacity  to  resist  all  the  izifluences  of 
weather  or  climate.  They  may  be  used  with  the  ut- 
most security  iu  drcumatanoes  where  ordinary  ropes 
chafer  Of  cut  abd  require  continuous  watchfulness. 
When  exposed  to  tho  severcs^t  frosty  they  retfdn 
their  pidinary  pliahiUty;  while  hempen  Topea  be- 
oomejquite  rigid.  As  cords,  they  have  been  used  in 
power4oom0  for  the  shuttles,  and  have  a  decided  prefer- 
ence as  a  matter  of  economy  over  cotton  cord,  whk^h  has 
been  Wtherto  employed.  The  original  price  is  higher ; 
but  th^  Imdurance  of  the  leather  cord  renders  it  ulti- 
matel}{  the  cheaper  article  of  the  two.  There  is  no  pur- 
pose, Nvhere  strength,  dmaibility  and  permanent  flexi^ 
bility  are  requisites,  to  which  it  may  not  be  applied ; 
but  w4  feel  convinced  that  it  should  come  largely  into 
use  in;  the  shipping  trade,  where  these  qualities  are  of 
so  much  importanoD.  Twelve  thongs  of  \  inch  ea<^' 
spun  Hither  were  found  to  carry  18  cwt.,  which  for  a 
rope  of  thttt  diameter  is  coosidered  a  very  great  weight. 


The  machine  by  which  the  thongs  are  manufactured, 
is*  as  simple  as^  it  is  s<Me«t  * .  Ib^doasislaueMtifiadly 
of  a  circular  «tA)ie,  HUpporteti  «a  la  •fi«(ioah«oinlM, 
carryirtg'au  fi9igic*irHee)|  iuto '^bMi'tWo'^M  fsar; 
oite  of^  these  eomiiiiitu^atQS'Uie  ifOtioAiilon^^Mifi^iHg 
power,  and  the-  t)theF'>trtfiis^iE»iiiDiidK'<to'«[  iMniiiUi 
^pindl«,  which  fcarn^  a^nvlniBl  on  itvioppoite  < 
ty,  and  which  IdcmititUtss'tke^fitst-ofr'ftJtjiiiib- 
ing  the  Circular  AMytkm  oF  thd  tatib^  vIvteri^itfiM 
motion  of  theeatt^r.  '  Th»  ^d»^  ijf,»i»<te  »ttnt laatiifctfi, 
placed.  In  a  wet  st«te,'uj^b'a4Bii^dUfi'^iEI#  «itH»«Ml; 
on  this  it  is  alldwed  ^  dt^,  ssid'te  ^^^sbiMpof  Hf- 
ing,  it  adheres  to  t'he  Weckl  9iiiB^ntl/>tbi4MPltii|(«o^ 
tion  0^  thecftifer.  The  dise^,  witti(  ^It^UtjlMlv  <^pNi 
its  upper  surftic^,  is  fi«ed  tipon  'tll»'tl(biA}l)((  llto^rwA- 
chine,  and  the  cutter  being  set  to  the  greaiKiil^dilfeMlWr 
which  the  hide  admits,  is  depi««^  till  iiis']i6ittt  ']li£oe& 
the  hide ^  quite  through,  and  just  iotiehlu^ -lae  sur- 
face of  the  wood.  For  ^is  adjuslBient.  'tltel^  b  an 
apparatus  similar  to  that  'for  setting' tf!e'€i]AC2fa^  ^^  ef 
the  iron-planing  machine;  sud  the  infverehigpttkttUel 
motion  &  effected  abo  by  a  siibflar  meclianttin,  «xcq«t 
that  in  this  t»se  Skitfetd  is  (idhtiiiubtfi;  4kBd,^41tei«fcre, 
the  train  by  whidi  the  hiotion  is  tsohmnaiiealed 
to  the  hading  screw  preciftfcly  l^tliblett'1^  eia- 
ployed  in  the  sell«cting  btbes.-  The  \sMiit  1)cib« 
set,  motion  is  given  to  i&e  'giabhiae  '"it  ^|^l^es«9ii 
by  a  foot-crank — and,  by  one  revoluti<^  of  the  table, 
the  irregular  edges  of  the  hide  are  ctit''  off,  and  it  now 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  ciri^dtf-djlc,  firmly  and 
solidly  adhering  to  the  wood.  The  process  is  now  shn- 
pie;  it  consists  merely  in  drivinfljrtlfe  i 
ing  up  the  thong  as  it  is  given  an. 
cutter  towards  the  centre  is-  afiustej 
wheels  to  the  bieadth  of  thong'lequiredi 
breadth  be  the  eighth  of  an  indv  the  ( 
so  much  during  a  revobitio^i  c 
the  rale. is  dotbled,  and  so 
which  it  is  desired  to  cut. 
breadth  is  as  fine  as  the  sixf^ 
others^  it  is  occasionally  as  mu 
and  indeed  any  other  breadths^  .i^  ( 
with  equal  facifity. 

The  operati^u  of  ihe^maijliqs  is 
and,  with  steam  powei^.jiptiiig  {»i 
produce  thongs  more  rapPif  thfuif 
■&OUI  hott{»*-  The-«xifi^tt  4^pp^^  ^ 
foot,  after  tjiCLCashii^  ^^l 
at  the  r^te  of  a  inilQ,per  1 
and  moijg^lWi  o^jjiif 


We  belief 

pro^ 

iTJpes  of  hido 

proper  way  "  to 
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Tus  Obolera  bas  been  approaching  our  shores  for 
thektft.alg^leeo  momihtw  Its  advance  has  been 
besa1<M  by  thousands  of  articles  and  buzuireds  of 
pamphlets.  Viacoonl  Morpeth's  Health  of  Towns' 
BtU  wai  pressed  forward  f>n  tbs  aesoranee  that  the 
eholera  vas  oomiog.  Beeanse  the  cholera  had  been 
dereloped  in  towns  and  dliea  of  eastorn  Europew  and 
was  adTancing  with  slow  but  steady  steps  westward, 
it  beeatM  neeessary  to  pass  a  bill  for  the  better  pre- 
serfaties  of  health  in  towns ;  from  which  London,  all 
the  Seoteh  tp]wn%  and  all  the  Irish  towns  were  spe- 
cially excluded  I  A  General  Board  of  Health  was 
appointed^  .who  bare  issued  loQg  cironUrs,  with  rolu- 
minojiM  instBnctioni  how  to  aFoid  and  how  to  cure 
the  choler^k. 

The  best  of  these  instructions  are  the  counsel  to 
wear  ^annel,,  and  to  adopt  a  generous  diet,  because 
tho  majojrity  of  indiyidualfl  who  can  afford  to  follow 
them  haTe  already  experience  of  their  comfort 
Flani^el  and  a  generous  diet — good  food^and  warm 
clothes — belong  to  that  excellent  class  of  prescrip- 
tion! that  can  do  no  harm.  Those  numerous  persons 
who  are  prevented  by  circumstances  from  following 
these  diroctipns  are  to  be  sympathised withand  pitied, 
for  ptjier  reasqns  than  the  danger  of  cholera,  al- 
though that  is  imminent. 


The  General  Board  of  Health  urged,  \u  their  offi- 
cial circulars^  the  propriety  of  treating  patients  in 
their  own  homes,  and  the  impolicy  of  establishing 
hospitals,  because  they  were  convinced  that  this  dis- 
ease was  non-contagious.  They  might  also  have  been 
convinced  that  the  homes  of  the  poor  present  often 
obstacles  to  the  proper  treatment  of  any  disease.  In 
many  instances,  the  homes  of  tho  poor  do  not  possess 
the  means  of  treating  headaches  with  propriety.  Wo 
also  doubt  whether  the  cholera  is  yet  proved  to  be 
non- contagious.  The  General  Board  of  Health  may 
think  so,  but  other  official  persons  think  differently, 
and,  therefore,  vessels  from  Hamburg  were  put  under 
quarantine  to  prevent  their  crews  and  passengers 
from  communicating  to  persons  in  this  country  a  dis- 
ease which,  according  to  the  Board  of  Health,  is  non- 
contagious. 

The  number  of  cases  of  cholera  in  this  country  to 
the  22d  ultimo,  is  stated  at  1,278— of  deaths,  G.52; 
of  recoveries,  232 ;  and  there  remained  under  treat- 
ment 394  persons,  according  to  the  official  report  of 
the  Board  of  Health.  This  report  does  not,  we  fear, 
include  all  the  cases  that  have  occurred,  although  the 
medical  authorities  have  endeavoured,  undoubtedly, 
to  obtain  an  accurate  return.  The  fatality  of  the 
cholera  in  this  country  and  on  the  continent  is  pain- 
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fuL  The*  deajkhs  already  reported  are  more  than 
50  per  cent,  of  the  cases;  but  as  30  per  cent,  of  all 
the  cases  were,  at  the  date  of  report,  under  treat- 
ment, it  may  be  suspected  that  the  number  of  deaths 
will  be  00  per  cent,  of  the  persons  seized.'  A  similar 
fatality'has  been  remarked  in  the  continental  cities. 
The  disease  has  been  more  severe  in  Edinburgh  and 
Leith  than  in  any  other  towns  of  England  or  Scot- 
land ;  and  we  have  not  heard  of  its  appearance  in 
Ireland.  The  cholera  has  existed  in  Edinburgh  and 
Leith  for  nearly  two  months ;  and  although  the  num- 
ber of  cases  is  at  present  diminishing,  yet  while  the 
causes  exist,  cholera  or  fever  will  claim  its  victims. 
In  Edinburgh,  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  houses,  available  at  a  rent  within  the  means 
of  ordinary  artisans,  has  been  made  by  railway  pro- 
gress, while  the  population,  especially  amongst  the 
labouring  classes,  has  probably  increased.  The  cause 
of  disease  cannot  be  always  traced;  but  no  man 
doubts  now  that  the  want  of  sanatory  arrangements, 
and  dissipated  habits,  are  amongst  the  most  effective 
allies  both  of  fever  and  of  cholera. 

Some  months  ago  we  included  several  engravings 
in  an  article  on  sanatory  reform.  They  were  taken 
from  sketches  of  localities  in  London.  TTe  intended 
to  eontlnue  them,  but  Viscount  Morpeth 's  Bill  was 
piroposed ;  a  prospect  of  renovating  the  worst  dis- 
tricts in  bur  large  cities  was  opened  ;  Europe  was 
thi^o^ii  into  confusion  from  the  progress  of  its  re 
volutions ;  space  was  occupied  with  matter  of 
pressing  interest ;  and  partly,  we  confess,  in  the 
hope  that  a  good  purpose  could  not  be  served 
by  recording  the  shame  of  our  generation,  we 
discontinued  the  series  of  engravings  in  our  pos- 
session. These  hopes  are  disappointed.  The  move- 
ment in  sanatory  affairs  is  backward.  New  streets 
are  opened,  when  the  old  are  pulled  down»  but  no  re 
f  uge  i  s  provided  for  those  who  inhabited  the  old.  The 
poorest  classes  are  compressed  more  closely  together ; 
and,  to  this  hour,  the  sanatory  reforms  implied  in 
the  opening  up  of  new  streets  in  old  dark  regions 
have  been  no  better  than  the  expulsion  of  the  past 
tenants,  without  any  provision  for  their  future  ao- 
commodation.  tThcy  have,  therefore,  aggravated 
previous  evils ;  and  we  believe  that  this  conaequonoe 
of  the  recent  removals  of  many  buildings  in  Edin- 
burgh has  been  noticed  By  the  medical  gentlemen  of 
this  city. 

Our  former  engravings  were  ontufely  confined  to 
London.  Those  now  .in  our  posscsflioni  which  we 
shall  continue  from  time  to  time,  aro  also  from  draw- 
ings of  localities  in  that  metropolis.  They  do  not 
need  commentary  or  remark;  they  tell  their  own 
tale,  without  assistance  from  types.  The  -first  on 
page  846  is  an  accurate  representation  of  31.  Mary*s 
Burying-ground,  in  Russell  Court,  Drury  Lane 
The  latter  name  is  famous,  and  even  persons  who 
are  neither  playgoers  nor  acquainted  with  London 
localities  may  recognise  in  the  name  of  Drury 
Lane  a  locality  likely  to  be  unsuitable  for  a  ceme- 
tery. The  little  square  is  completely  enclosed  in 
houses  of  four  or  five  flats.  The  lane  from  which 
persons  enter  to  the  burial-ground  is  narrow.  The 
access  is  by  one  of  the  usual  covered  passages  be 
tween  two  houses.  At  the  end  of  the  passage  there 
is  a  door  that  opens  into  the  burial-ground.  Through 


the  iron  bars  of  this  door,  the  spa,ce  covered  with 
graves,  and  crowded  with  the  remains  of  generations, 
presents  the  most  desolate  appearance  that  could  be 
readily  imagined.     The  sun  can  scarcely  ever  send  * 
ray  down  on  its  surface  in  winter  days.    Tlial  surface 
is  raised  by  continued  burials  considerably  above  the 
cellars  or  lowflats  of  the  surrouhdinghouses.  The  rain 
falling  naturally  on  the  ground,  and  that  portion  of 
rain  which  is  more  than  its  fair  share,  but  is  throvn 
from  the  roofs  of  "lands**  around,   as  the  houses 
would  be  termed  in  Scotland,  has  no  proper  outlet, 
but  is  drained  into  those  cellars  or  low  flats  that  we 
have  alroady  mentioned.    One  occupant  stated  that 
in  his  cellar  there  were  often  many  inches  of  water- 
rain  water  which  had  been    filtered   through  th« 
graves  and  the  mass  of  corrupt  matter  of  which 
this   churchyard  is  composed.      The  character  of 
the    water,   ere   it   found  its  way   to  the  ceDars, 
may  be  easily  supposed,  and  it  taints  an  otherwi^ 
bad  atmosphere  most  offensively.     The  evaporation 
from   the  surface  of  the  ground  must  be  equally 
prejudicial.      While  other  persons  are  urged  to  ren- 
tilate  their  rooms  by  the  admission  of  a^r,  the  un- 
fortunate residents  of  Russell  Court  would  gain  hr 
nailing  down  or  building  up  their  windows,    yi^e 
have  heard  in  the  country  that  the  neighbourhood  of 
churchyards  is  not  prejudicial  to  health..    Grave- 
diggers  are  said  to  be  strong,  vigorous^  old^  and  long- 
living  men.      Instances  have  come  under  our  obser- 
vation that  tend  to  confirm  this  opinion.     Oar  play- 
ground for  seven  or  eight  years  of  boyhood  was  an 
unoccupied  field,  closely  covered  with  grass,  within 
the  inclosnre  of  an  old  and  most  aztensive  borial- 
ground.      It  was  in  the  centre  of  a  small  coantzy 
village.     Great  ash  and  oak  trees  grew  around  the 
playground  of  the  young,  and  the  resting-place  of 
the  dead.     A  coad  ran  round  throe  sides  of  the  in- 
closure  ;  and  it  was  lined  partly  with  the  cottages 
and  partially  with  the  large  gardens  of  the  rO- 
lagcrs.  .  .Upott  the  fourth   side  the  youug  trees 
of  a  demesne,  that   swept  away  for  miles,  wen 
casting  their  branches  over  the  walls.      The  hills, 
their  banks,  and  the  l^Ie  dales  that  snrroanded  the 
village  were  spotted  with  ^ood,  cnlii^ened  by  wat«r, 
and  heav^^with  rural  riches.     The  |rraTedigger  was 
healthy,  the  villagers  were  be^l^j,  .and  the  school- 
boys were  prodigies  in  thal^SBB^  X  The  difference 
between  our  eircrnnstaoe^s  iinflJftfOB(^  of  the  cbildrm 
in  Russell  Court  were  greater  thaii  that  between 
the  old  ruinous  ohnrch  on  the  top  o^.oor  emineiice. 
with  the  ivy  grow^ig  throusk  its  waj^s,  cllmbio;  np 
its   sides,  with  liitl^  flowers  taking  root  in  their 
joints— and  the  dtdl  brown  brick  hoittea  that,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  iheir  inhUhifant^  sarround  St. 
Mary's  Bitrial-groand.  '  . 

We  have  seefi^fifur  geneiMps  digging  graves  in 
oae  churchyard — the  principS  graifedigger,  a  sou, 
a  grandson,  and  a  great  graj^dy  a^  in  the  eojuy- 
ment  of  health  and  strengdi|}  Jv4i  ^^'^  '^  ^ 
many  workshops  that  can  feB|S&ji»  parallel  case; 
but  they  were  not  engaged  ^8li^|l^3iary*s  burial* 
yard,  Russell  Court,  Drury  Lane.  T^atevcr  opi- 
nioBS  may  be  entertained  regarding  the  trade  of  a 
gravedigger  in  favourable  ciicumstanees,  intramunl 
cemeteries  are  objectionable,  and  their  neigbhoar- 
hood  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  crowded  localilw*- 
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The  particular  grareyard  slcetched  in  the  engraying 
is  most  obnoxious.  Even  in  the  quiet  covering  of 
grass  that  nature  throws  over  graves,  it  is  deficient. 
Either  the  earth  is  so  often  turned  over  that  grass 
is  not  permitted,  or,  in  this  damp  and  dense  home 
of  the  dead,  beneath  the  windows  of  the  living,  it  re- 
fuses, to  grow.  "We  can  hardly  conceive  a  cemetery 
more  desolate  and  more  noxious  than  this  St.  Mary's. 
Better  far  that  one's  bones  bleached  above  the  de- 
sert^s  drifting  sands,  than  be  decomposed  amongst 
the  putrid  mass  of  Kusseirs  Court,  that  emits  mi- 
asma sufficient  to  impregnate  with  fever  those  wet 
clothes  that,  from  want  of  a  drying-lofl,  are  hung  above 
the  graves,  to  catch  and  keep  the  breath  of  the  dead. 
"We  observe  that  the  Bishop  of  London  has  expressed 
an  intention  of  interfering,  to  prevent  further  inter- 
ments in  this  locality;  and  wo  trust  that  in  a  few 
months  our  engraving  may  no  longer  represent  an 
existing  scene,  but  one  that  is  past. 

The  second  engraving  is  from  a  sketch  taken  in  a 
court  eff  Parker  Street,  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 
Fogarty's  Buildings  is,  we  are  afraid,  an  Irish 
quarter.  The  houses  are  low,  which  is  the  only  good 
feature  that  they  present.  The  appearance  of  the 
inhabitants  befits  the  circumstances  of  their  dwell- 
ings, for  both  are  broken-down.  Fogarty*s  Buildings 
appear  to  be  the  refuge  of  the  deserted.  A  census 
of  the  population  would  give  dealers  in  lucifer- 
matchos  a  majority.      Persons  in  these   circam- 


stances  must  live  somewhere,  and  their  homes 
must  be  proportioned  to  their  means  of  paying 
rent ;  but  they  might  have  clean  houses,  though 
poor  and  small.  Cleanliness  is  singularly  ^heap, 
and,  if  society  had  once  done  its  duty,  would  be 
within  the  circumstances  of  the  poorest.  They 
are  least  able  to  defend  themselves.  They  are  most 
incompetent  to  make  terms.  They  must  take  such 
houses  as  they  can  get ;  and  they  can  only  get  the 
worst.  The  law  should,  therefore,  improve  the 
worst.  The  expense  of  putting  water  into  houses, 
and  sewers  beneath  them,  is  an  absolute  saving  to 
the  owner.  The  cost  of  other  accommodations  is 
nothing  more  than  outlay.  Houses  left  in  the  position 
of  those  in  our  sketch  may  pay  a  high  per-centage 
for  a  short  time ;  but  they  are,  in  the  end,  less  profit- 
able than  others  erected  on  the  most  approved  sys- 
tems. The  artist  sketjched  Fogarty's  Buildings — not, 
however,  for  us  to  describe,  but  for  others  to  see 
one  of  those  lanes,  and  certainly  not  one  of  the  most 
objectionable,  in  which  many  thousands  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  London  are  compelled  to  make  their  resi- 
dence. The  old  man  at  the  furthest  comer  of  the 
court  is  probably  closing  a  life  of  labour  in  des- 
titution. The  young  woman  standing  idly  on  the 
opposite  side  is  extremely  like  a  person  who  Ihres 
rather  by  vice  than  by  labour.  A  brother  and  sister, 
in  the  centre  of  the  court,  have  learned  already  tp 
quarrel.    The  boy  farther  advanced  in  life  ha9  all  the 
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lira  told'  ^  loiid  tik)^  bUflifi^livW  tiie  tiibist  nn-' 
IbbttttSed'iiEMitktt';  ^btfi  '^djr'ldn^y'  iloi  tlid  8a<^.' 

AS  the  obd  ^b'''«  ledvhife 'F6g*rty'«  Bailahigi. 
L^tWgtid'  fl«fto61^'l)^  ittultit^'tied'  hi  *  &b'  neiigfabotir. 
hixA  ofPatkfcr"Strfe«jMim^ltif  thewi  iitdastriAl  lichooU 
•i^dtHefi  glVetdeif  ^upl^n  a  helt^ing  hand  m  the 
0fci&rt<(yf  ISftr;  andfeuch  Baei'ificefliliayhe  rcmimerated. 
l%e  b67,  card-worn  already,  and  the  little  gfrf ,  who 
lookn  qtdte  efaeerM  in  h6r  rags,  might  live  to  malce 
their  mother^  oM  age  better  than  her  yonth.  She 
seems  not  mereTywoe-begone  and  poor, but  slatternly; 
yet  we  have  heard^ere  now,  of  cases  where  children  at 
an  industrial  school  have  completely  revolntionized 
their  homes,  and  made  slovenly  parents  appear  quite 
tidy  and  clean  from  the  mere  force  of  example. 

The  third  and  fourth  engravings  are  from  draw- 
ings of  alleys  in  the  most  crowded  part  of  the  city, 
Frying-pan  Alley  is  not,  we  believe,  a  place  of  very 
orcNdit^ble  resori;  and  fortunately  It  is  difficult 
to  find.  A  stranger  would  have  some  trouble 
to  reach  it ;  and,  at  certain  periods  of  the  night, 
he  might  even  have  more  to  get  out  again. 
It  is  surrounded  with  old  clothes  shops,  and  the  poliee 
of  all  towns  have  been  praotic^y  defeated  by  the 
clothes-men.  Orders  against  obstruction  on  the 
pavement  are  inoperative  in  the  tlioroughly  Jewish 
and  Irish  quarters  of  large  cities.';  In  London  the 
old  clothes  trade  is  supposed  to  be  dbiefly  in  the  hands 
of  the  lower  classes  of  Jewish  tradisrs.  In  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  the  Irish  have  the  best  part  of  the  busi- 
ness. The  neighbourhood  of  Frying-pan  Alley  is 
literally  covered  with  old  clothes.  They  hang  inside 
and  outside  of  the  shops  and  houses  in  batches. 
Their  exposure  In  tio^t  way  might  be  tolerable,  but 
they  are  placed  in  heaps  on  the'pavements  of  the  nar- 
row janes,  and  in  the  lanes  themselves,  so  that  pas- 
seng^B  require  some  skill  and  patience  to  avoid  tum- 
bling into,  or  over,  the  stock  of  a  dealer — ^who  will  be 
found  g^erally  squatted  on  the  ground  beside  his 
assoi-tment.  A  heavy  shower  clears  away  these  col 
lections  of  threadbare  coats,  discarded  rests,  and 
shocking  bad  hats  ;  but  people  cannot  always  com- 
mand rain  when  it  is  dosii-able,  and  a  perpetual 
deluge  would  be  requisite  to  l&3ep  the  way  to 
"Frying-pan  Alley""  open.  Tl>e  alley  itself  is 
not  BO  remarkable  as  its  approaches.  The  houses 
are  neither  so  high  nor  close  as  in  many  parts 
of  Edinburgh.  Filth  is  not  so  obtrusive  as  in 
dozens  of  wynds  in  Glasgow.  The  sewerage  is 
evidently  defective.  The  me^n  of  cleanliness  that 
should  exist  in  coimcction  with  every  dwelling-house 
are  apparently  wanting.  The  air  is  certainly  ob- 
noxious in  summer  afternoons;  but  the  tenants  of 
the  lowest  flats  keep  their  windows  open,  and  so  we 
presume  that  it  must  be  of  better  quality  without  than 
within.  The  condition  of  the  inhabitants  is  evi- 
dently miserable ;  but  we  believe  respecting  them, 
as  respecting  many  others  in  similar  circumstances, 
that  their  dwellings  injure  their  morality,  and  their 
immorality  makes  their  houses  worse  than  they  might 
appear.     But  we  can  never  hare  a  thoroughly  in- 


teBteotual,  moral,  iktod  ^r«i#i>tffc  WWHHUSni 
junction  with  V^i-piai'IM^V''  'fhctite 
of  health;'  llft,^aiid^groii«««f^liy'«ttek'^| 
Frying-^aif  A11^,''iyi''  to  tsij^MthMit  4Mm 


teBteotual,  moral,  tod  ^r*#i>tffc  i^pulntisii;  in  •«». 

'*  •'   'fhciftskMollQa 

If  lafess  ss 

sanatory  qUtetatfon.  fta>«li*  lo*^l»'  iklBiBSi;.tkiS 
mig^t  be  sav^^  id  Ldndoii  alWi?  is  sttd-itoijftrsqsii 
to  £1  annually  f^t  eai^  ifalttBillitor  nbi»i)isiitvi> 
nimioirs  stdrHftg  for  the  te^trdttiAiW  IPotiiartDTO 
are  eqtiWBy  fn  watrf  of  iPefittinAwiti-iatoA^  i4  UUbw 
that  the  large  mi^fittflirtii Ai^  Wifrns  asf*  hi  fc  Wm 
positibn-^we  should  nestfly  pAy  the  WMd  oC  tlis 
nstiooal  debt  by  WiAt  mtr&  ^&tkfMMfiiim  si 
present.  The  economy  of  timebyllltt*o*s«*of«i^ 
ness  would  be  a  great  adtrtotage,^^«fW«ilty«Btl» 
difference  between  a  slck^^^tod  thft-gir*^  thwiks 
economy  of  life.  Hen  ifie  «bbfoi©ilWr  iistffil 
tune,"  because  they  are  cooped  up  in  narrow  sUeya, 
in  dose  foo»i>,  without  the  cheap  conveniences  of 
existence,  and  in  a  poisoned  atmosphere.  Last  year 
the  deaths  in  Glasgow  were  one  in  eighteen  of  tte 
population.  Ko  European  city  had  an  equsl  de- 
crease of  life.  London  had  less,  but  at  least  ten 
years  on  an  overage  were  out  off  Londo4  li'ei,  be- 
cause society  hesitates  to  adopt  a  decid^,  a  costly, 
but  a  neeessAry  revolution  in  its  habits^^' 

The  evil  does  not  stop  with  *«»«•  ^P  ^^  "^ 
the  grave  are  not  its  last  results.  Tp  mind  is  poi 
soned,  more  decidedly  even  than  thqAdy,  amid  the 
inflnenoes  of  crewded  rooms  and  laoB  Gin  palaces 
always  prosper  in  the  worst  neigjRurhoods.  Mo- 
ralists say  that  the  people  are  of  ^,  — „ 
racter,  and  the  truth  of  that  statj^ent  fs^obnouf ; 
but  they  forget  that  the  local^  feeds  WP^' 
We  find  sometimes  sober,  indqfclouB  perfm^  w  tte 
worst  posiUons ;  we  have  met  illdividjsals  Mb^  stnct- 
est  character,  andapparentlyof  religjonsaiteinipcirti 
in  mostmiserable  dens,  and  they  were  enabledlftrBsM 
the  deteriorating  influences  around  tliem.  Thefe^l 
phenomena  are  not  without  physical  pawUeU:  Vo 
found  one  woman  in  Cock  Alley,  NoAn  ¥4P^ 
which  forms  the  fourth  of  these  sketchta,  whoj  eo^ 
plained  bitterly  that  her  husband  lB(Aa»»U^^ 
for  hU  meajs.  We  naturally  sugg*ltad  thsit  ^  fte 
family  could  not  find  a  wpree^  and  fnifi^t  ^^J^ 
cure  a  house  in  a  superior  sti^eit  neaf  his  wow- 
shop,  they  should  re^nove.  ^  suggestion  had  bew 
made  in  the  family  tefo^  IWOler^  was  an  obstarie 
in  the  conservatbin  ♦f  the  i^sband's  nw^'J^ 
had Uved  there  for  |ijjrty-fiv04  '        ^^ 

to  the  locality.    ^  had-wed  vl  1 
thirty-five  years  inJtiLe  enl 
have  lived  for 
preserved  a  de 
fact,  however, 
for  health  or  fixr  jfoor 

Tho  sketch  ij^f  Co 
page  840.    It  is  i 
notwithstanding  \ 
thirty-five  years  of  her-1 
first  to  live  in  the  aUeyf 
attributes.     The  spacaV.   ^ 
for  children  to  play  npflfi,  wsd  \ . 
the  tenants  could  wander  oveft^- 
In  the  course  of  y«wr8j^**entefprf^^  ^_ 
was  entered  on  for  tne  amusement  of  tte  iwiubboU' 
ing  inhabitants.    A  large  theatre  vaab«4lt    lt«- 
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ctifi|i|,r^'r  a  cotiaijcrable  di«ta:QCo,  one  aide  of  the 
alkifimDd  the  cSrcuimUneot  af  iU«  oppo^ita  scctioa 
ma  J  be  easily  undorBtoodr  Tbo  tenantB  Utc  ii) 
ft  grra&t  general  uniftaticft.  THcir  liouici  h^Te  no 
htik  ground  or  co ii rU ,  Th oir  c«Ua rs  an»  trao  ifanuod 
into  vater-olosoU.  Tbc  «ewor  in  tlie  middl<?  of  the 
dihf  ii  opoui  Iks  in  g  formed  mordy  by  do<jliviticB  from 
euk  aid©  towards  tbtj  cctttro,^  The  rooms  are 
snaU  aDd  badly  lighted  ;  but  tlie  renta  arc  bJgb,  and 
pittd  in  advaiKie.  Sntaller  reute  ahould  procure  good 
hou«(>B;  bat  similar  housoa  will  nhvays  bo  provided 
until  tb&  State  ioterforo  to  oiili>rco  oanutory  reguLa- 
tio&4  iu  tb^  build izigs  of  towns. 

'Iheao  regulations  Mill  roq^uiro  a  broador  aarface  ; 
and  for  iu  attaiiimont,  a  re^elutien  lU  t>ur  moJe»  of 
lifflog  ij  requialto.     Railwaya  iiavo  doue  muck,  iind 

*J   Jijir^l   ic  irVd    iW  tiiil  t«r>Utt».] 

nut   ipt,'  Mi^. 
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must 7^  do  mfx^,  ftff4tei|>aW»e,fft|lrty  fjcithpi^  jiu^rj 
tec*,,  ]U>n4pp  i^  ^IfW^F, MtWr •iipvB«d ^iO^^hflni^ 
Bf]4r^4  c»^v^ya^c^,tJ>AI^,fW^ytO*W.iWgf»-lQWf^ 
JiA  wuiftua.  trM©UwgMPi^?ipt.Uft,^»iQeUe4  ^^iMu^f) 
depiur^i^t  in  r^gt^ap^^iif^^  ^^Q^if^j^>  TlWi.nvW 
divi4^  itj.and  h|^  Ipng  tuew^^a  Wg]iw#y  tp. jM^9§m 
pove^,     Witl^  ,t}^ef»  ^▼i^iA^gf^^i  I*0D4pn  ,U  lOF^r- 

la^g^  and  wi^er  aovfaoe.  Jpl  penop4  QQgiig«4  m 
biisi^ass  nmflt  i;Mi4e  witbin^i  oeitiMii  ii$iii£  lof^fg^ 
Bhop^of&fieii^  ox  w9^nsh/ovmM*  QiAtaqoe  is  iH>lF4th 
them  the  mode  of  measorement^  Thoy  compnto  by 
time,  hecauie  timet  it  one  of  th^  m«aiarea  of,  loo^i 
The  intervention  of  railways  will  vlUmately  pli^oaal} 
London  nearer  to  the  purest  country  air,  tb«n  St^ 
Paulas  Churchyard  is  now  to  Woatminster*      S<m>a 
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yeors'since,  a  villago  association  was  proposed  for  tbe 


n|9tropolis.\The  Bchemo  was  comprehensiTe,  and 
will,  we  hope,  be  ultimately  adopted ;  but  it  was  ft 
great  scheme,  inToWing  the  ereetbn  of  houses  for 
310,000  persons,  at  aa  expenditaro  m  railways,  on 
gfoand  and  in  buildings,  of  ten  millions.  This 
pfoposal  was  too  extensive  to  command  at  Gtce  the 
requisite  support.  It  did  not  offer  a  sufficient  return 
o|  money  to  get  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  favour- 
ally  ;  while  the  old  building  societies  had  taken  up 
ai  the  disposable  savings  of  the  class  who  wanted 
houses  of  their  own,  with  gardens,  if  possiMe,  at  a 
cheap  rate. 

^he  original  plan  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Moffat,  an 
architect  of  London,'  in  September,  1845.  The  pro- 
spectus of  another  association,  much  more  con* 
ti|icted,  but  quite  similar  in  spirit  to  the  first,  was 
advertised  in  August  last.  The  capital  proposed  was 
jd25O,O0O,  in  50,000  shares.  The  shares  were,  we 
understand,  applied  for  readily.  Little,  however,  can 
b^  done  until  the  next  Session  of  Parliament,  when 
a  ^ill  will  be  sought  for  tiie  purpose  of  limiting  the 
rc^Bponsibility  of  iharehcMers. 

I A  plan  of  the  new  village  which  they  propose  to 
eil9ct  in  the  first  instance  wiU  be  fonnd  mx  the  sdjoin- 
in  I  page.  Titat  plan,  like  the  preceding  sketcbea, 
ei  plains  the  oharaoter^  and  many  of  the  leading  fea- 
tu  resyof  the  original.  Air  and  space,  wood  and  water, 
sc  lools  and  churches,  shrubberies  andgardens,arouod 
pi  itty  self-contained  cottages,  in  a  group  neither  too 
la^  ge  to  derive  it  of  a  country  character,  nor  too 
sn  all  to  diminish  the  probabilities  of  social  inter- 
coftrsa,  form  tempting  attractions.  Throe  oiasses 
offhouses  are  contemplated  in  this  village.  The 
re|t8  of  the  first  will  be  £40  per  annnm  and 
rards;  of  tbe  second,  £30  per  annum  and 
vards;  and  of  the-third,  firom  £12  lOs.  to  £18  per 
iam«  Alt&ough  these  rents  include  a  ticket  per 
|t,  second,  er  ^trd  class  carriages  on  a  railway  to 
"1  from  London  for  one  person,  yet  they  are  higher 
ku  labo|lr0r%  or  even  than  many  classes  of  artisans, 
lid  afford  to  pay.  This  first  village  is,  however, 
ly  in  ^e  way  of  an  experiment,  and  prices  will  be 
reduced-  atf  the  originiktors  can  secure  support  and 
in|uce  railway  directors  to  appreciate  the  advantages 
to^thein  thai  the  scheme  affords.  They  are  most 
depirons  that  the  shares  should  be  chiefly  taken  by 
pci'sons  >rho  intend  to  reside  in  the  village.  They 
wifat  the  occupiers  to  be  also  the  owners  of  the 
pr  imtses^  The  Jnominal  rents  are,  therefore^  of  less 
im  poftahce.  The  site  of  the  viHage,  of  which.,  we 
pu  blish  a  plan,  is  near  lUbrd  station,  on  the  Eastern 
0<  unties  Bailtray.  The  ground  rises  gently  from  a 
fie  3  lake  in  the  centre,  and  the  springs  which  form 
th  I  lake  will,  in  the  first' place,  very  naturally  sup- 
pi;  thejr  houaes  qf  the  villagers,  at  a  limited  outlay. 
TI  e  canstmttion  of  gas-works  is  comprehended  in 
th  original,  pl^^  of  the  tillage  associations ;  but 
th  existing  gas*works  might  supply  the  villa^  at  a- 
loi  I  price  than  the  inhabitants  could  manufoctare  HB 
th<  ir  own  account.  Railway  levels  m^htbe  adf  an- 
ta]  eously  need  for  the  cOQVeyaBoe  of  either  gas  or 
w4aj:^^5ad*yfi  dn  not;  think  Ihaf  thfl  rftilwaySiropr. 
tors  have  yet  exhausted  the  sources  of  revenue  open 
to  them  in  thit^and'  ii^  jAkifbr  ^respects.     The  site  of 
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the  new  village  has  been  secured  at  one-teoth  of 

'iBcr"^fTtc9  usuckUy 

the  priacinets  ef  London*    TSfbd 

houses,  from  806to  1000^  will  be  e 

thepefore  monr  economieally  than  if 

by  single  individaals  in  ^tached 

Mwerage,  gas,  and  water  pipea  wQl  be  put  dowq  in 

the  same  manner-s-and  molie  ch^i^ly,  thei 

if  the  stoeeiff  were  «ut  open,  lorturod,  and 

by  each  new  comer.     Space  will  hftleA  f^/dlMl^ 

hallsy  schools,  and  open  gronnd,  so  fjsr^tjMibe 

possibly  roquisite.     The  site  itself  will  fomiJIlitl^s 

for  its  fature  cottages,  outhouses^  m»d  Mdea'va|k 

The  arrangementof  drains. isesspools,  lumOurpl^ 

for  the  lodgment  and  decompositte«  of  a^^flMl  bd 

vegetable  matter,  ^ntt  be  perfect  frotti  th«t||U  tbe 

intention  of  the  projectors  is  to  raise  a  tomnj/f^i^ 

to  6,000  inhabitants  complete  at  onoe. 

ation  is  desirouc  that  the  various 

purehase  their  houses  by  shares,  or 

They  are,  in  shor^  a  building  sodlety  911 

scale,  conducted,  thereforerftt  a  trifli 

on  the  business — and  witb  the  id' 

out  their  schemes  without  i^oyftuce 

by  less  perfect  plans  of  olher  boifdars, 

all  the  advantage  that  scieftoe  or  capital 

The  success  of  this  plan  "depend? 
proceedings  of  the  railw||^conipaQi(s. 
sist  upon  adhering  to  the  pres8nA-%i§^ 
long  empty  trains  of  carriages,  wiMi^heii^ 
they  may  render  their  lines  inopertf^ve  for 
of  this  nature.     On  the  oiher  hfluid,  if  tfa 
employ  a  lighter  class  of  enginaa^  with 
sufficient  merely  to  accommodate  their, 
to  new  villages  within  a  short  dial 
towns,  they  mi^ht  create  a  new  and 
The  public  do  not  require  long  Inml 
sufficiently  heavy  to  tecr  up  and  desi 
frequent  and  light  trains  that  wo«ld  pass  the 
without  the  slighter  injury  to  than 

Many  objections  are  always  starjted  i*  ^^ 
this  nature.    The  villlgp  will  only      *^ 
classes  nut  of  largo  tbwns^  and  ktep 
pressed  together  in  damp^dose,  xxntit 
This  is  one  objection,  ortghlatitigtin  narrow 
ness.    The  village  houses  would  oJ^HAinly  »t       = 
date  the  best  classes   ojt'sdtts^tti^  of^dorka^  m 
of  tradesmen — tho  men  ^l^.^ere 
trious,^  aihi  ocono: 
and  were  en4ea?ouring -^ 
class   deserve   ib  'hvvB   ft< 
They  are  not  ttia  world's 
on  society,  b^tsoci^j^stil^] 
main  pillars  of  ihe  fabric^* 
sind  clinched  into  the  -^tal 

can  .l^S^^^^^^'y  ^"^®  ^^ 
village  scheme  onfar  wro^|&| 

that  purely  wou]j|:ipV w^ 

They  m%st  diirell  gfa^w%0t9/j^ 

drawn  out  ^  la^  toVn^'  tile 

rents 'ar&  reduoec^  and- l^f^er  houi 

possessed  .b|  thpsisf  v&9  cJtoVpt  f  ~ 

tions  arc  at^ted  on'mnxficipal 

irr»"'  ^f  ti^'*  ^'""gft  »^<nnfffttinn 

States  that    as  the   occupiers  wiU    be  iieaHr 

owners,  th©  poor-rates  must'  1)!0  i^ryll^    "^ 
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poor-ratei  of  the  Tillage  iUelf  wmM  be  nothing. 
At  thu  point,  liove?«r,  we  ■•»  gewl  fevsMU  ior 
parting  with  the  projeelen.  As  Meh  ichemes 
adranMy  the  monioipal  boaadariefl  of  large  towns 
vtBit  be  «xteQde4  to  embrace  greater  ciroles.  The 
Tillagers  of  Hford  woald  be  eesentially  inhabitants 
of  Xioaden.  Their  business  would  be  in  the  me- 
teopeliss  their  interest  in  its  police  regulations, 
and  in  the  efficiency  of  its  pcdioe  force,  would  rather 
be  ittcveased  than  reduced*  Their  responsibilitj  for 
public  institutions  sliould  not  therefore  be  diminished. 
Ak^ady  there  is  considerable  inconrenience  conse- 
quent  upon  the  residence  of  wealthy  parties  out  of 
towns  in  which  they  hare  only  offices  that  the  inha- 
bitants must  protect.  The  evil  has,  ere  now,  suggested 
the  remedy  we  have  mentioned,  and  which  would 
doubtless  be  applied  as  the  towns  were  beaten  out 
and  the  adjacent  country  studded  with  cottages  and 
gardens.  This  prospect  is  not  very  dark.  It  should 
not  prevent  the  execution  of  the  Ilford  scheme,  and 
the  adoption  of  many  others  of  a  similar  character. 
From  the  natural  burthens  of  society,  men  cannot 
hope  to  escape  by  merely  changing  their  position ; 
but  they  need  not,  out  of  revenge,  determine  to  dwell 
in  fever  hospitals — and  many  of  the  districts  in  po- 
pulous towns  would  not  be  erroneously  classified  if 
they  were  placed  under  that  head. 

One  class  of  public  companies  are  materially  in- 
terested in  this  project,  and  in  every  step  tow^^rds 
sanatory  reform,  the  diminution  of  sickness,  and  the 
extension  ef  life.  The  sentence  will  suggest  to  every 
individual  the  Life  Assurance  Societies.  Upon  what- 
ever principle  their  business  b  conducted,  they  gain 
by  the  extension,  as  they  lose  by  the  contraction,  of 
lilb.  Any  scheme,  therefore,  that  offers  to  place 
their  members  in  a  more  healthy  position  is  money 
gained  to  them.  Whatever  plan  reduces  the  average 
mortality  diminishes  also  their  annual  risk,  and,  in 
the  same  proportion,  increases  their  ultimate  profits. 
They  want  now  an  eligible  investment  for  money, 
which  is  on  the  market  a  very  drug.  They  cannot 
aseet  large  borrowers  on  undoubted  security  with 
a  high  rate  of  interest  They  should,  therefore, 
afford  facilities  !br  small  investments  on  the  part  of 
their  asembers  in  villages  of  the  character  that  we 
have  been  describing.  With  the  security  of  the  cot- 
tage and  garden  itself— with  the  policy  and  the  pre- 
miums paid  theneon — they  would  stand  safe  above 
all  possible  loss;  while  the  investments,  unlike  that 
of  money  sunk  in  trade,  would  remove,  in  the  average 
of  eases,  the  lapse  of  their  polieies  by  several  years. 
We  reoommeDd  the  subject  to  the  eonuderation  of 
the  aoeountaate  and  directera  of  these  companies, 
who  would  find  it  for  their  interest  to  aid  in  building 
Ilfoids. 

Tlie  past  and  present  state  of  large  towns  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  condition,  the  knowledge,  and  the 
intereats  of  society.  Facts  do  not  toll  quickly  on  the 
weald ;  bat  the  aaelaasholy  consequences  of  the 
etewdittg  that  has  existed  in  all  large  cities  cannot 
he  foa  «ver  repeated  in  vain.  The  aneients  seem  to 
haae  attended  betted  to  sanatory  arrangements  than 
their  snceaisiri ;  bat»  with  the  existing  scientiflc 
Itoipa  to  BMtton*  the  future  will  be  culpable  if 
it  do  aot  beat  aU  the  past.  A  oompleto  change 
!•  a^any  social  arrangements  may  become  ne- 
cessary, but    they  should  be  made  at  any  cost. 


Long  and  ill-divided  hoars  of  Ubour  li&re  oar- 
i»wcd  the  tIMm  within  whkh  umo  lie  MpA 
to  exist  The  artisan,  who  haa  to  take  diaaer 
within  an  hour,  cannot  live  for  fosm  his  flsoe  of 
business.  The  shopkeeper  or  tlie  derk  is  |[encnllj 
in  bettor  circumstances,  becaoae  his  dinner  hoar  ii 
kmgsr,  aad  tiie  bteakfost  hoar  pfecsdsa  ths  sm- 
menoeaent  of  his  daUy  laboor.  AUstatiMi  sf  i 
bea»fio&al  chamber  asifhi  be  made  to  these  SRiafi- 
ments»  which  woaU  a&d  gi^aatty  the  eftito  to  vkto 
towns.  We  have  akeady  stotad  th«t  pss|ls  ton 
not  now  to  do  with  ifiitanae,  hat  with  tims.  Ito 
station  of  the  Kastan  Coontfaa  to  to  Shsiadib*, 
which  leads  by  Bishop^gato  Stmt,  to  •tfissttoe 
throoi^  the  eHy,  to  Loadea  Bridge.  This  Uaisr 
stioet  passes  thnHigh  the  dtotrioto  of  LonisaalnHk 
excluaively  occupied  by  ofltoea  and  *'  eatmg  hsaask" 
To  a  large  portion  of  bnsinass-niMi  and  psntaa  is 
their  employment  Uford,  by  raihray*  is  atookyy 
nearer  than  Trafalgar  Square  on  foot  If  ths  nil- 
way  arrangemento  were  neariy  oenveaieoti  vlu^ 
they  would  be  made  if  the  boshieas  pvMaitoltopay 
the  railways,  villages  liiie  that  proposed  upoo  Uie 
Eastern  Counties  line  would  be  aectfur  Citybuiiietf 
than  a  residence  in  the  West  Snd. 

We  need  not,  therefore,  despair  of  aeetog  every  Urp 
town,  within  aeircleof  nulesaround  ito  presentiubuii. 
surrounded  with  new  suburbsi  aheoadiag  vitii  sU 
the  advantages  of  town  and  all  the  attmelhos  of 
country  lifo.  The  scheme  invelvea  the  toest  hipor- 
tout  revolution  that  can  be  suggested  in  tbii  ooaDtir. 
A  scheme  for  oconomising  health,  life,  mormli  sod 
money  should  not  want  advooateat  it  will  aot  vsal 
opponents.  If  the  dungeons  rented  hightn  kffe  toau 
would  not  kt»  they  wonldsoonbedestroyed.  If  tsasnti 
wore  in  ciroumstanees  to  demand  theehai^ss  asoai- 
sary  to  make  a  good  residence,  they  would  be  sptsdilf 
obtoined ;  and  we  should  then  h»vo  fover  ef  tto» 
fever  and  cholera  enemies,  that,  to  one  skapeereckcr, 
cut  down  more  of  our  populatton  joarly  and  aatoD^ 
ously  than  ever  did  the  fieaoest  w«rB  to  wbieJi  ti^ 
blood  of  the  nation  was  foeely  and  ofl^a  seedhnlj 
shed. 

We  should  romember  that  railwaya  in  Loados 
suffer  under  disadvanti^s  ;  they  cannot  spprosch 
the  centre  of  the  city.  But  i(  with  that  nuUfirisl 
obstruction,  railways  can  aid  tbo  health  of  Loodos, 
what  might  they  not  accomplish  for  Bdiatofsi 
which  they  intersect  firom  east  to  west— for  QUag^v, 
which  they  almost  divide  firom  north  to  soath-4» 
Liverpool  and  Maneheater,  where  they  aaa  hno^ 
forward  to  a  short  distance  from  the  eantrst  ef  tosi* 
ness— fin*  Birmtogham,  which  they  have  nmAj 
thrown  down — and  for  all  the  other  lufb  tovM, 
completely  brought  within  their  iaffoonee  f  DoVii 
has  already  drawn  more  of  this  kind  dt  beneffMt 
of  railways  than  any  other  large  tcnrti,  hi  pwHtffoa 
to  ito  population.  The  lines  on  the  acNAh  antf  atril 
side  of  ito  celebrated  bay  are  stoddad  i»M  MkH 
and  erefj  stoUon  has  ito  viDage.  BiUM^ti •F' 
cisely  parallel  position,  is  foUowmg  tki^9tmt,9mBi^ 
In  Scotland,  railways  have  been  VMAiitod  «^  * 
•'  street  leadtog  heme*'  at  Dnndee  ( 
town.  In  Edinburgh  and  Qlaagpw^ 
as  a  conveyance  to  summer  lodgings  x  tii  Hif  •** 
seldom  employed  by  business  o^  at  4^  M^  ^ 
their  permanent  residences. 
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Torhj  T>aiis  in  the  DcsM,      By  Clie  author  of  "  ^Talks 
aHont  Jerusalem."     JjQwhn  :  A.  ITall  and  Co. 

Tam  MlhtF  •f  iktf  tBterc^ag  Yohrnid  ia  abwdjr  iinroar- 
«Uf  bwvn  ioibe  puUio*  both  throufk  hia  peaoil  and  his 
p«^  «^\WJliab<]i^icrwftlBm''btiiiaHarlN»k;wiUia 
arfiilaet.tlMfc-  haa  ben  flo«ftai  aUy  hndledi,  thai  U  iHur  is 
fiiaifciill  ta  ipndar  tx^H^ii^*  Tbara  ia  mfsrt  of  ihe  warM  of 
frfich  MlHraid  ^ttar  iimiiwlii  kivo  been  pvbliilied  than 
flf  Bitatttia.  li^itim^ibuKfdtc  toneome-  daif^cfotis  ipMrnnd, 
bsi  tIniMak- to*wMeh  «ii  f«Atr  has  achi^v^d  popn- 
lai%i«  ni  uitliAv  U  M'^ntHu^st.  Krery  man  who 
tnqMOli  *}  WH%a  a  gMd  bDok  on  Kastern  ttfalrf  triis^  be  an 
eatbiiriafct.  A-M\  ilwMigli  an  Abh  ^tatwticiamronid  make 
fiDlMNf  *ef  l^MfialbtfA:  *H«  >iFWiI4  break  down  ntteriy  in 
^dM  liquid  find  fl^yfoat  ewn  yet  ttie  most  intereatrng 
pclPt  «%  Mfc'  jourti^— wwiW  hasten  to  Smyrna  to  inqnin? 
irflet  'fij*»— to  Ctm«taiitmople  to  learn  the  state  of  the 
SafcaH'rf  fhinnees — or  to  Alexandria  for  a  note  of  the  Pasha's 
last  A?j>ment  of  iiotton.  The  Med itcrranean  is  this  auth or*8 
fcvottrtfe  aea,'  the  !!?!!c  his  pet  river.  Of  the  former  he 
says  : — 

**  tVliat  a  haTo  seems  to  hsng  over  the  sliores  of  the  Mcditer- 
ratiesh !  ««%  as  tntests  no  other  place  on  earth.  The  empires, 
vkoi^'rcfolafiMifffllhe  Mirmigpage  of  histon-,  from  itsdavmngr 
Ughfc'dMm  ta  »odfkii  tbaei,  ue  all  aroaiid ;  Mwe^  ai  l^re  and 
CwUMffci  .bfiiiig'vVifiBMl  iiU«|ly  |iarubed ;  bat  othen,  Uka  Bgypt. 
le^^vlog  behind  a,  glorious  Icsracy  of  muniunental  records.  Where 
can  we  wander  in  this  heantlful  sea,  without  being  remindciJ  of  the 
gwat  an^'lhe  good  of  past  ngesP  Our  footsteps  are  ever  in  the 
bPm^'oi^ttigeatLtid  poets,  of  prophets  and  apostles,  or  of  Him' who 
stUn-att."     - 


Mft^ddtaalfl'Qf  a  ptvpamtion  ibr  a  jobtiierf  from  Cairo 
thmglffllid^iklefifess,  or  anywhere  else,  are  now  so  well 
I^MOwttiliRt  #epniS8  therm  by,  as  does  the  author,  quietly. 
We  thAttW  «hiftrft«hfctthe  voltitne  abomids  with  beatitifal 
illttstraiiofis,  of  wKf ch'  the  firi*t  is  Cairo.  The  party  started 
on  thei^t  OWob*,  not  bf  the  litet  October,  hat,  Vre  presume, 
the  one'iVmutMiirtely  preceding  it.  Their  rontc  was  that  of 
the  overland'  mail  to  'Suezr,  and,  lliercfore,  as  far  as  that 
town,  though  in,  they  seemed  not  to  be  o^  the  desert ; 
fbr,  In  some'  respects,  Egypt  has  again  become  a  highway  of 
the  nations.  On  tlie  second  day  of  the  journey  the  author 
•writ^  what  would  seem  absurd,  if  we  forget  that  he  was  an 
experienced  traveWel^,  who  had  been  ere*  then  in  the  desert: — 

*What  most  surprised  itip  was  the  elastieity  of  spirits  I  gcne- 
T^ly  experienced  in  the  wilderness.  '*  Tile  dry  pureaif  probably  had 
latieh  to' do  wWi  this.  '  SfthidttitiW  thtf  MnM*  of  frw  motemeM 
#fiBf*llM  boudievaaapaan'was  nJmtiWnhlp  aadL  wil%  aertatic ; 
in  gmaial  tha.waidflots.cyC  9|ir.^iyuip.ifM^ii(aA  ^fiW^'  wAmbo^ 
fttimuln^,  and  a  u]uver»al  QkQ6]-fuIue9&  9re\a|lQd.»faf  ng  n^  ia  tkow 
hours  ojf  dawn.** 

Wljfn  the  gun  woa  up^  tbpy  ftjlt  tJi^jftUeti^s  of  thir8,t  ijj 
ihp  i^jfit  Aad  the  water  was  alwf^a  bad. ,  The  midence 
of  this  wUneaa  r^arding  the  wilderocs^  coriiasponds,  exacUj' 
wf tb  tlM^t.  of  Bfce.vioiw  traveUej;f«    Bjesaj^;-r- 

"  D|M»  ia  II  knUOa.iiid  tvitnvphal  powtr  tit  (bo,fiaa<  nyan  this 
wide  rfgion  of  sterility  and  dantli,  like  tli^  ^  ^  despot  pver  a 
realm  "bliglif ed  by  his  destmctive  sway ;  no  trace  of  verdure  is 
there  bat  the  stunted  shrubs,  which  struggle  at  wide  intervals 
liboM  tbe  nindy  b«d  of  mme  dri^  watercourse  )  no  ti^  of  living 
tinal^'baltkeilnMBiWioCils  riA>  tba  stinrrtMkil  of  ihosiirpeat)  or 
tha  «acaaa  ^>bsi  faiaal  vW  aaakfa<iiis  frfat.  m  wtU  m  hi*  hmib 
in  (ha  wiJdtfneas^  met  with  in  evei^  fittga  of  daoi^f,  Uqw.  the  mo- 
ment when  the  vultures  have  but  just  flrslied  their  beaka  in  his 
fidlen'  corpse,  till,  stripped  of  evety  interment,  the  wind  whistles 
▼OL.  XT. — ^nO.  CLZXX. 


through  the  ghastly  frnmetrorV  of  his  naked  ribs,  and  his  bonss 
fkUing  a^nnder  and'VfencftcS  %y  heat'  aiM  Whkd,  same  to  tnarir  Ute 
apfMated  ttabk  wfott  wMdi  bia  stMS^tk  itfai*  spsnt. 

Egypt  h  stffl  under'  tlie  enrse  of  TenAin.  Mai  ]Cafti-> 
neau  complained  sadly  of  theh*  nnnoyiinee.  Meters.  Irby  atid 
Mangles  were  hunted  by  them  wherever  they  turned.  TPMs 
author  folded  his  own  sheets,  spread  his  carpet,  kept  the 
Arabs  at  a  distance,  and  ciijo}'ed  an  entire  exemption  fhJti 
all  the  plagues. 

The  party  renohed  Suez  at  the  same  time  with  the  stearaer 
which  brought  the  Overland  Mail  from  Bombay.'  The  arrival 
offered  the  traveller  an  opportunity  of  gathering  up  bis  own 
str.iy  tlioughts  of  home.  He  had  been  struck  with  the 
resjKict  paid  to  the  name  of  his  country  in  the  desert,  and 
in  the  sickly  travellers  by  the  caravan  he  saw  part  of  the 
prize.  It  was  only  a  small  portion  of  the  value  that  the 
Bombay  steamer  could  bring  if  it  had  been  a  floating 
hospital,  freighted  only  with  the  sick. 

He  mentions  one  sad  case — but  cases  of  that  nature  are  of 
dally  occurrence.  The  sacrifices  tliat  England  asks  her 
children  to  make  are  often  very  keen.  The  officer  dying 
on  the  passage  home  was  only  one  of  many  who  have  ruined 
health  without  obtaining  fortune  in  the  service  of  thtuf 
coimtfy : — - 

"  U  was  after  my  return  fjcom  the  desert,  arjyself  broken  i^ 
healih,  when  standing  on  the  deck  of  the  small  steamer  which 
plies  from  Gniro  to  Alexandria,  that  nn  old  medical  frtend, 
rtaidiDfr  ia  tberfbrrterplaes.  eame  on  board  wWi  »f»tiaai*« 
young  oflioci;  to  whom  lie  begged  me  to  reader  aoy  attentions 
in  my  power.  '  lie  may  die,'  observed  he,  *  at  any  moment  ;* 
and  vhen  1  sHw  h^m  botne  down  stairs,  I  much  eueationed 
whetlier  ke  «otiid.«WDa  Jeaeb  Aieiuiidsia  alive.  1  foiwd  tiiat 
be  had  beea  some  years  in  India,  thoui^U  youn£,  and  bad 
alrcadv  returned  home'  once  for  the  benefit  of  his  health ;  but 
•eareery  bad  he  attain  set  foot  on  the  latil  shore<ef  Hitodeatati 
ere  he  ana  warned  to  teittffn  inataatif  U&  he  viealdaare  his  MCt. 
He  bad  been  bm  four  n^uibs  .ibscnt  fioio  England,  when 
thus,  with  dcnth  in  his  looks,  and  unnble  to  WOte  without  the 
assistaaoo  of 'two  men,  ho  ^as  fl^titing  hfefray.baato-arMil. 
Ue  had  left  Bombay  without  a  serran^;  onhtf  anural  a»  Sues 
was  unable  to  proceed,  lingering  for  a  Tortnig\it  in  its  wretched 
hotel :  then,  with  a  de.««peTnte  effort,  he  got  acTOBJj\d  CaWO, 
where  he  had  been  under  the  oare  of  niy*lfendik»^aOotlMr 
fourteen  days.  Ue  had  been  getting  all  tl^is  while  gradaaLiy 
worse,  but  his  spirit  was  unbroken — the  desert,  he  saXd,  was 
behind  him,  and  every  day  would  bring  him  nearer  to  fafs 
motlier,  who  was  anxieUily  expeeling  bini';''aad,  «kea/  lie 
said,  kindly  pmeing  mf  hand* '  you.  must  «oiae  and  see  w%' 
But  that  meeting  will  never  happen  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 
Little  know  the  sons  of  the  desert,  who"  look  'With  awe  apon 
the  power  t)l?  BftgiaUd,  of  the  sacriOees  k^lwbkih  it  is  por- 
ebastd." 

Taie  ruUng  paaaion  was  etMPg  m^  tiio  lait.  The  yonpg 
flffieer's  <<  Yoii  mifetoeni^ i^i-  est  me"  was  an  evidoocoof 
the  Blreiii^  o£  bopa  In  bis  miwL  Xbe  ttMrist'a  deioriptien 
of  the  Uemewardmaii  rad^Ue  passengcia  is  net  o«UpWAid 
to  allan  peot^Ie  to  Hdsms  Soeb;  ataietnenta  Make  oaei  ve- 
gret  less  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company;<wht4h 
ia  stiil  foffioiently^  pdwcrlbi«  to  ihtm  a  Uigbiowrl  the 
pvospeeta  of  .those  Bsropriaos  who  would  fittcinpt  ioftottle 
in  India  without  tihe  inflaenee  of  their  abodowp^lMibiidU 
Itidia  be  eolonlwd  to  some  ettent;  aid  <fe|>eOialy  JxlJtlww 
distriets  that  may  be  regarded  as  the  biaklMiS^(^'tlMvait 
country,  atid  which  are  not  •cWeterlwh  tp  «£w«pcHi)l,'if8 
irtbirs  caitnot  bfe'  well  «lttiMste#idv'  iariil"*lto  'mhto 
cannot  be  ftltty  understood. '  The04eritnid»Mlubtt  n»t,  tfe 
suspect,  an  advantageous  diftooviTyibr  iiiif«iM«i<  Tlte  se9^sig^ 
from  Bombay  to  Suek  is  lofig^,  bdl  tb^l^vilMl  ii'feadralljr 
crowded.    AcroiM  the  desert  mttst  I*  l«d.    C«iM^4o  ife 
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sick,  can  only  be  an  intolerable  bore.  The  Nile  will  have 
few  eharms  for  them.  They  would  not  give  one  glimpse  of 
the  cliiiB  of  Dover  for  all  the  Pyramids.  The  re-embarka> 
tioa  at  Alexandria  again  in  a  crowded  steamer  is  another 
wehsome  annoyance ;  bnt  still,  to  the  siok,  it  is  annoying. 
There  is  a  grrot  change  in  all  these  matters  from  the  qaiet 
ship  and  the  Bea«4)reese  of  the  old  bat  long  passage  roand 
the  Cape* 

"  We  baTfed  a  moment  to  giro  onr  camels  a  little  bmekfsb 
water  at  tb«  well  of  Sues ;  and,  as  we  proceeded  towards  the 
town,  oticoontered  a  iile  of  those  old-fttshioued  carriers,  laden 
as  described,  who  may  find,  some  of  tbeso  days,  their  occupa* 
tfion  gone,  by  the  eonstniction  of  a  railroad,  or  the  revival,  at 
least,  of  the  eanal  of  the  old  E/ryptian  king^  Next  issued 
forth  several  of  the  light  Tans  in  which  the  passen fibers  are 
conveyed  to  Cairo,  their  Arab  drivers  furionsly  cracking 
tbeh*  whips,  and  urging  along  the  slight  bnt  sine^  horses  at 
lop  speed  over  the  gravel.  From  beneath  the  awmngs  which 
shaded  these  cairiages  peeped  forth  faces,  from  which,  for  the 
most  part,  aU  trace  of  the  rose  of  England  bad  for  ever 
▼anithed ;  pale  women  with  siekly  children,  tended  by  dusky 
Indian  ayahs,  bronsed  and  sinewy-looking  men,  too,  negligeot 
in  costume  and  indifferent  in  look,  but  with  all  that  calm 
hottteur  which  cleaves  to  the  masters  of  the  world,  tome  of 
whom,  indeed,  appeared  to  be  seasoned  to  the  climate ;  while 
others,  stricken  by  its  fatal  influence,  seemed  hurrying  home 
but  to  die,  or  drag  out  the  remainder  of  a  life  robbed  of  that 
elasticity  of  nerves  and  spirits  which  alone  can  render  it  de- 
sirable— ^with  whom  to  reach  once  more  the  chalk  cliffs  of 
England,  and  to  breathe  again  the  air  of  her  green  fields,  is 
the  one  absorbing  feeling." 

The  meeting  with  the  Overland  Mail  was  only  an  inci- 
dent in  the  desert,  to  the  tourist  who  went  out  there  not  to 
meet  the  living,  bat  to  seek  and  study  the  memorials  of  the 
dead.  In  retnming,  a  month  afterwards,  to  Cairo,  he  met 
another  overland  mail— one  of  a  far  more  mehincholy  cha- 
racter— the  great  caravan  of  pilgrims  from  Cure  to  Mecca, 
aoross  the  desert.  The  one  line  of  communication  is  in- 
creasing daily.  The  other  is  yearly  falling  away.  The 
time  will  come  when  a  daily  overland  mail  will  pass  over  the 
desert's  neck  from  Cairo  to  Saez,  and  from  Snea  to  Cairo, 
It  is  eqnally  probable  that  by  that  time  the  mail  from  Cairo 
to  Mecca  will  have  been  abandoned — ^the  zeal  of  the  Moslems 
fbr  their  own  faith  is  yearly  setting  more  into  a  mere  tradi 
tional  formality,  without  efiecting  any  change  in  their  minds 
fitvonrable  to  a  better  system. 

In  the  neighbonrhood  of  Suez  the  traveller  endeavoored 
to  trace  the  progress  of  another,  a  long  past,  and  a  far 
greater  caravan,  that  crossed  the  desert  from  Egypt.  A 
considerable  portion  of  this  port  of  the  work  is  occupied 
with  elaborate,  and  to  us  interesting,  statements  regarding 
the  exodns  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.  The  map  of  the 
country,  and  the  plan  of  the  supposed  route,  will  be  highly 
useful  to  the  student  of  Biblical  literature.  For  a  number 
of  days  the  traveller,  with  his  small  party  of  Bedouins,  traced 
the  presumed  route  of  the  Israelites  after  the  Bed  Sea  had 
been  opened  to  afford  them  a  passage,  and  its  receding 
waters  had  closed  upon  their  foes.  Their  route,  from  the 
statement  in  the  Old  Testament,  was  generally  recognised  by 
him  without  much  difficulty.  Their  passage  was  a  great 
event,  for  it  impressed  names  on  places  and  wells  in  the 
desert  that  have  never  since  been  changed.  As  the  party 
approached  Sinai  and  the  Serbel,the  country  which  had  been 
over  all  the  route  necessarily  solemn  from  its  very  loneli- 
ness, became  wilder  and  sterner  in  its  features. 

**  We  had  now  entered  the  point  of  transition  from  the  sand- 
•toae  to  the  granite  region.  There  was  a  stern  oppressiTe  gran- 
dear  in  the  long,  narrow,  winding  valleys,  with  their  dark  and 
awfiil  walla  towering  abrupt  on  either  liand,  without  a  aoand  or 
sign  of  living  thing ;  no  vegetation  relieved  the  sandy  depths  of 
the  defile,  except  the  aoUtary  acasia  trees,  whieb,  though  ragged 


and  fenced  with  long  sharp  spines,  by  which  nj  feflt  sod  bdi 
have  often  been  torn,  I  learned  to  love,  for  iU  delicate  ihith 
blossoms,  and  still  mors  for  their  exquisitely  fngrant  mni,  viiite 
I  think  nnsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  flownr,  and  wkieh,  ope- 
daily  in  the  desert,  is  worth  a  whole  parterre  " 

The  most  singular  antiquities  in  the  desert  are  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics  on  the  rocks  at  the  Wsdy  Maghsn, 
and  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  which  are  scattered  over  roajir 
rocks  in  that  quarter  of  the  desert.  The  former  are  im 
state  of  good  preservation,  and  represent  victories  gaind 
by  an  early  Egyptian  monarch,  probably  over  some  of  tb<» 
desert  tribes,  whom  he  had  chastised  and  pursued  to  tbis 
rocky  defile.     Of  them,  at  page  4f>,  the  author  says  :— 

"Is  it  not  ahnott  too  marveUous  for  beheC  that  tbcae tiU 
existed  before  the  Exodus  of  the  Israelites,  when  Ho«c%  with  ill 
his  host,  actaally  passed,  beyond  question,  down  the  Tiller  Mo- 
katteb,  or  a  short  distance  below,  on  his  way  towaHt  V!%ij 
Briran  and  Sinai  ?  They  must  be  regarded,  I  presaime,  as  urm; 
the  most  aneint  seulptiiiea  in  the  world;  and  yst  it  ■  cfidest 
that  when  they  were  eseeated  the  arts  were  by  ao  aieass  ia  their 
infiucy,  but  that  centuries,  at  least,  had  elapsed  since  their  aokova 
and  remote  origin.** 

Immediately  beyond  Wady  3Iaghara  the  greatest  col- 
lection of  Sinaitic  writings  on  the  rocks  occur.  The}*  sn 
said  to  be  so  numerous  that  they  must  have  been  the 
work  of  a  great  body  of  men.  They  are  generally  ascriW 
to  the  Hebrews,  who  are  supposed  to  have  adopted 
the  method  of  recording  then*  passage  by  the  rocks,  &nd 
the  supposition  is  rather  confirmed  by  their  bad  exeectioo. 
The  Hebrews  were  probably  less  advanced  in  arts  ssd 
learning  than  their  Egyptian  taskmasters.  The  drawings 
both  of  the  undoubted  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  of  the 
Sinaitic  writings  which  accompany  the  test,  conn j  a  f ay 
clear  idea  of  their  appearance.  Conoenung  the  pre!*- 
bility  of  the  Sinaitic  writings  being  of  Hebrew  origin,  n 
quote  the  following  passage  from  the  work  >^ 

**  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  obscurity  that  stiU  s^nn 
to  haufr  over  the  origin  of  these  inscriptiona*  They  ver«  it*, 
as  Robinson  informs  us,  mentioned  about  A.n.  d3&,  by  C» 
mar,  who  supposed  them  to  be  the  worii  of  the  aneint  H^ 
brews ;  and  even  states  that  certain  Jews,  who  had  rvad  tfaca, 
had  explained  them  to  huu  as  noting  tba  '  jounay  of  sack  is 
one.  out  of  auoh  a  tribe,  on  such  a  year  and  month;*  ytai  si 
even  now,  on  the  road  to  Mecca,  similar  inseri(|t)00s  are  to 
be  seen,  the  work  of  Moslem  nilgrima.  This  view  ms  siM 
taken  by  Clayton,  Bishop  of  Clogber,  in  17^;  butmUMut 
nny  one  being,  as  yet,  able  to  decipher  the  writinj^s.  It  i*  bat 
quite  lately  that  I^fessor  Beer,  of  Leipsic,  after  labonoii 
study,  has  been  able  to  do  this.  He  pronounces  them  to  bt 
of  Christian  origin — ^probably  the  work,  of  pilgrims  lo  Moitat 
Sinai.  Christian  monograma  and  crosses,  as  w^l  as  QveA 
inscriptions  demonstrably  older,  as  I>r.  Lepsius  aiBnas,  tot 
to  prove  this.  The  peculiar  character  itself  approuuirt 
most  nearly  to  the  Cune,  and  is  sup^  osed  by  Beer  to  hare  ap- 
pertained to  the  language  formerly  spoken  by  the  ^abatbstff 
of  Petra,  and  other  parts  of  the  peninsula,  (afterwards  sops'* 
seded  by  the  Arabic),  and  of  which  these  inscriptitnu  ^ 
almost  the  only  existing  traces.  Dr.  Xiepsioa  agrees  via 
Professor  Beer  as  to  the  nature  of  the  inseriptaons^  Ut  »• 
gards  them  as  the  work  of  a  Chrisiian  jMtsiorcU  ptopUt  »od  M 
of  mere  passing  pilgrims  ;  an  opinion  strongly  bone  eat  \rj 
their  number,  their  often  elaborate  though  rada  tikumm 
and  the  remote  spots  in  which  they  are  aomeftmiea  sstt  «itk 
It  is  somewhat  smffular  that  there  should  be  aonaa;  of  tko 
at  this  particular  niace ;  and  some  oould  mOr  have  ban  sn- 
outed by  means  of  a  ladder,  or,  at  leasfiy  faiy  oiuaberiagi^  ^ 
face  of  the  rocks.  They  occur  here  oootianall^,  tboogB  fi 
intervalSf  all  the  way  to  Wady  Feiran,  and  op  to  ths  vayt^ 


ever  upon  that  mounuin ;  nor,  with  %  atngte  dJiaptiw,  t: 
Petra,  have  any  been  as  yet  mot  with  wu^haraeliiiitk 
peninsula— which  is,  to  say  the  least,  moaa  mugalWi 
'*  The  opinion  of  tbe  Qeimana  ts  now  pnUgp^enSfyrt^ 
aeed;  jret  some  reoor  to  tbe  old  Iteftly,  tftM tit  iBM?- 
»i«  are  in  reality  the  work  of  the  ImwUiM  4nili  UMa)- 
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joam  in  the  wiUeraeM.  The  Rat.  Mp.  Forster,  w«U  known 
as  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  *  ArabUus,'  is,  it  is  said,  now 
envftrred  in  an  elaborate  oBssjrontbe  subject  of  this  and  other 
ob«cnro  insoriptions  throughout  tho  world.  He  is  aaid  to  have 
translated  more  Uuin,  a  hundred  of  Uu:  inscripliona-^recordt  qf 
various  incidenlx  in  Die  Exodus.  The  ono  in  this  charftcter,  in 
the  quarries  of  Zonrd,  near  Cairo,  whence  the  Pyramids  were 
built,  alhidod  to  by  Robinson,  but  of  wbioh  Lepsiu*  seems  to 
donbi  the  exiytencc,  is  said  to  be  a  complaint  of  the  Israelites 
daring  their  cruel  toils  in  E;jTpt.    Wontlerful  indeed,  if  true !" 

rresuming  that  this  information  ro;jarding  tho  work  of 
Professor  Forster  is  correct,  the  publication  of  his  essay 
would  be  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  world's  litera- 
ture ;  and  might  tend  to  confirm  and  settle  more  than  one 
disputed  point.  It  would  certainly  be  a  most  remarkable 
fiict,  if,  ttfter  the  lapse  of  three  thonsand  years,  rude  in- 
scriptions, graven  on  a  rock,  as  with  a  pen  of  iron,  were  to 
aid  in  resolving  difficult  (lucstions.  Wo  think  nothing  more 
natural  than  that,  if  the  Hebrews  had  the  means  aud  the 
art  of  inscribing  on  the  roeke,  they  would  in  paasiiif]^  through 
the  wilderness  write  on  these  permanent  tablets  a  short  ac- 
count of  those  events  in  which  they  were  engaged  and 
interested. 

We  should  desurc  nothing  more  respecting  this  work 

than  space  to  follow  the  author  through  all  the  scenes  in 

the  wildemess,  during  bis  journey  towards  Idumea — his 

8('at  upon  the  summit  of  Mount  Sermel,  and  his  resting  in 

the  convent  of  Sinai ;  but  our  space  will  not  permit  these 

indulgences ;  and,  skipping  tho  desert,  we  must  take  up  the 

wanderer  on  the  top  of  Mount  Hor,  where  he  has  been 

bket<;hing  the  mountain  cllirs  of  Edom  : — 

*'  Standing  on  this  lone,  lufty  pinnacle,  it  is  impossible  not 
lo  fiijure  to  ourselves  iho  important  Biblical  events  conneotou 
with  it.  Rdom  stood  secure,  tbon/!^  trembling,  in  her  mouD- 
tain  fsstnoesea ;  the  Pforoised  Land  was  yet  occupied  by  its 
orii^innl  inhabitants,  linked  by  a  common  dan^r  to  resist  the 
invasion  of  tho  wanderers  from  Kjrypt,  and  to  drive  them  back 
into  the  inhospitable  doaert ;  the  Israelites  had  assembled  at 
Karlesh,  and,  with  their  courage  quailed  by  the  discouraging: 
rrports  of  the  spies,  had  been  aoomed  to  expiate  their  want  of 
faiih,  and  to  wander  forty  years  through  the  wilderness.  These 
forty  vears  had  now  done  their  work— that  generation  had 
p:t-s>e(i  atrnv — and  their  descendants,  children  of  the  desert, 
a^somble  at  tho  bawj  of  the  mount,  and  All  the  broad  plain 
with  their  tents:  their  passage  through  those  mountain  de- 
files is  refused  by  the  JSdomitcs,  and  ugaiii  we  see  them,  in 
i<loa,  departing  suuthward,  down  the  Arabab  to  tho  Red  Son, 
to  turn  the  re^fiVi  that  they  might  not  penetrate.  But  a  short 
time  before,  tho. great  lawgiver  bad  buried  at  Kadi8h,his  sis- 
ter Miriam,  whose  (riumpliant  song  had  commemorated  their 
first  deliverance  ;  and  now,  Aaron,  too,  was  cnlled  to  his  rest 
—the  prophet  brothers  ascend  the  lonely  mount,  and  on  its 
stiTumit  t:ike  tho  long  and  last  farewell.  Aaron  is  bnriod,  and 
the  aged  Muses  dcsoends  alone,  and  desolate  in  heart,  to  tbe 
tents  of  the  mourning;  I.^raelites.  So  strongly  marked  are 
tho  features  of  this  region,  and  so  preserved  by  their  sublime 
unchanging  barrenneps,  that  when  wo  behold  at  once  tho  de- 
files of  Kdom,  the  frontier  bills  of  Palestine,  the  Anibah,  and, 
far  ontstretched  to  tho  westward,  the  grcnt  sepulohml  wil- 
derness, the  lapse  of  ages  is  forgotten,  and  theso  touching  and 
solemn  events  rise  up  beioro  the  mind  with  an  almost  start- 
ling reality." 

The  solemn  scene  of  the  parting  of  Aaron  from  Moaes  com- 
manded a  fiiU  vi«w  of  the  ragged,  torn  eliffn  that  orown  the 
Edomitcs*  hmd ;  and  over  them  the  mountains  of  Jndea. 
The  lanieliteB  sought  pormiasion  from  their  breUiren  to 
pasi  tlircugli  the  region  of  rocks,  where  then  every  fissure, 
and  nookyond  field  was  skilfully  cultivated,  and ^  the  land 
was  fertile.  The  £domitos  wero  a  powerful  nation,  a 
commercial  people,  whose  merchants  were  jjrinces  in  the 
eorUi,  and  Uiey  refused  to  give  the  solicited  permission,  pro- 
haUy  ft^m  'polttieal  reasons.  Tho  Kdomites  were  mer- 
chants, dealing  with  the  CanaauUes,and  they  would  be  averse 
to  irritata  either  profitable  cuslomers  or  powerful  nuigh- 
boi»8  bji  opening  their  roadtf  to  theur  foen,  and  supplying 


them  with  provisknR  even  for  money.  W«  do  not  know  their 
oircnmstaoees ;  but,  at  the  present  day,  no  European  power 
would  permit  the  march  of  armies  through  its  deminioni 
to  attack  a  peaceable  neighbour.  The  Idumeaosmay  erea 
have  had  allianocs  offensive  and  defensive  with  the  Caoaiui* 
ites.  Their  merehants  may  have  had  large  sums  dae  to 
them  in  Canaan,  and  the  polioy  of  the  Stale  would  he  to 
support  tho  party  by  whose  downfall  its  subjects  wonld 
sui&r.  We  see  many  reasons,  ther6fore,for  the  course  adopted 
by  the  Idameans,  without  ascribing  it  to  hereditary  malioe 
and  revenge  against  tho  Israelites  for  the  deceit  practised 
by  the  progenitor  of  the  latter  on  his  father,  and  against 
his  brother  Esau,  tho  ancestor  of  the  Idameans.  It  is  not 
even  likely  that  the  story  was  much  known  amongst  the 
Idameans,  or  that  they  had  till  then  retained  so  much  oif 
the  faith  of  the  patriarchs  as  to  consider  their  own  position 
in  the  world  at  all  affected  by  that  circumstance.  We  may 
even  doubt  whether  they  reoognised  the  Israelites  as  rel»- 
lives.  They  kn^w  the  Egyptions  as  very  respectable  men, 
whose  orders  were  to  be  executed,  and  whose  bills  passed  in 
the  world  as  current  coin ;  but  they  were  not  bound  to 
know  the  Egyptians'  slaves.  The  refUsal  of  permission  to 
pass  tlirongh  Edom  was  very  likely,  therefore,  to  arise  ett- 
tirely  from  motives  of  State  policy. 

AVe  can  know  no  more  of  tho  reasons  that  indnced  tbe 
Edomites  to  oppose  the  Israelites  than  of  the  internal  state 
of  Petra,  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  the  position  of  its 
commerce,  the  nature  of  its  government,  or  any  of  those 
other  secrets  connooted  with  this  most  mysterious  city. 

From  Mount  Hor  the  traveller  saw  Kl  Deir,  and  ho^- 

tened  on  to  Petra.     lie  thus  describes  his  first  view  of  the 

ruins: — 

*'  From  a  solitary  group  of  tombs,  the  outskirts  of  its  vast 
necropolis,  I  obtained  my  first  view  of  the  rock-bound  eity, 
A  broken-down  camel,  one  of  a  passing  caravan,  protesting 
against  an  insupportable  load,  which,  at  tho  expense  of  bis 
last  remaining  strength,  he  had  dragged  up  the  lon^  ascent, 
was  a  characteristic  object  in  tho  forogronnd.  This  narrow 
pass  was  probably  guarded  in  the  palmy  days  of  Petra,  and 
blocked  up  when  an  attack  was  expectod.  Uenco  bexins  a  long 
descent  by  the  side  of  a  ravine,  leading  to  the  vacant  side  of 
tho  old  city,  of  which  ono  solitary  column  appears  like  the 
ghost  of  its  past  splendour,  prirdled  round  by  rooks  of  tbe 
most  rugged  «iud  fantastic  outline,  and  pierced  with  innumer- 
able excavations,  their  colouring,  as  it  were,  run  mad  with  a 
blending  of  nil  hues.  No  Idea  can  be  given  of  the  first  impres- 
sion of  such  a  place->it8  strangeness  and  roraotenesa*- tbe 
uiier  dcHolatioo^the  silence,  broken  only  by  the  deep  groans 
of  tbe  dibtrcssod,  oVrburdcned  camels,  and  tho  fierce  yells  of 
their  savngc  conductors.  My  plan  had  perfectly  suooeeded, 
the  sheik  and  his  retainers  had  not  appeared ;  there  was  no- 
thing to  mar  the  glorious  satisfaction  of  wandering  alono  and 
uninterrupted  about  this  nnparalleled  place ;  my  old  cicerone, 
as  I  merely  named  the  principal  objects  of  interost,oonduoted 
me  to  them  in  silence,  and  i  speut  some  hours  in  oxploring 
the  lower  parts  of  the  city." 

The  cliaracter  of  Petra,  a  city  built  not  on,  but  into,  the 
rock,  renders  everything  regarding  its  citizens  strange  and 
mysterious.  By  wliat  inducement,  with  half  the  world  un- 
occupied before  them,  were  they  led  originally  to  select  this 
region  of  cliflfe  and  precipices  for  a  home  ?  IIow  came  they 
so  often  to  excavate  houses  out  of  the  rock  instead  of  to  build 
upon  it,  seeing  they  were  thoroughly  acquainted  witli  all  de- 
scriptions of  building  ?  By  what  means  have  they  ultimately 
been  80  completely  extii^ted  from  the  earth  and  their  memory 
lost,  except  in  the  ruins  that  attest  their  former  splendour 
and  power  ?  They  seem  to  liave  selected  the  most  difficult 
places  for  their  abodes.  What  had  tliey  lo  fear  ?  Were 
they  originally  bent  on  plundering  from  their  neighbonrs,and 
wanted  a  stronghold  ?  Had  Jacob  heard  in  Ijnban's  land 
that  Esau    liad    ccJlectcd  around  him  a  band  of  free- 
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bootera,  as  David  afterwards  congregated  ?  Was  that 
one  reason  Ibr  hi«  trembling  walk  on  the  way  to  meet 
hn  brother,  and  for  the  rich  gifts  that  he  sent  beforp 
hhn  to  appease  Esan's  avarice  or  wrath  ?  We  can  gnesf; 
only  at  these  matters,  and  see  no  reason  for  adopting 
the  hitter  opinion.  We  should  rather  presume  that  the 
Dnkcs  of  Edom  wanted  peace  to  prosecute  their  enter- 
prises ;  for  they,  evidently  went  soon  for  before  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  in  the  arts  of  peace.  Petra  bears  testimony 
yet  that  in  its  palmy  days,  when  multitudes  crowded  its 
ravines,  or  climbed  the  long  steep  stairs  cut  in  the  rock  to 
£1  Deir,  its  municipal  authorities  had  attended  to  sanatory 
regulations,  and  the  remains  of  their  water-pipes  are  still  vi- 
sible. The  fragments  of  buildings,  and  the  arch  still  standing 
across  the  great  ravine,  are  monuments  of  their  femiliarity 
with  mechanical  science.  The  sculptured  vaults  cut  out 
in  multitudes  in  the  rock  bear  witness  to  the  wealth  of 
many  private  parties.  We  take  out  some  passages,  not 
as  they  run  in  the  original,  but  merely  wi|h  a  view  to  show 
the  features  in  the  scenery  of  this  strange  city : — 

"  The  ni>per  part  of  the  approach  along  the  course  of  the 
stream,  which  I  did  not  see,  is  bordered  by  tombs,  some  of 
very  singular  character.  The  vidley  is  rather  open,  but  soon 
the  brook  deioends  amon^  huge  blocks  of  stone,  over^ptiwn 
with  wild  oleanders,  almost  blocking  up  the  passaj^e,  into  the 
deep  ravine,  which,  piercing  throuj^b  the  chain  of  rocks,  forms 
the  onljT  entrance  to  the  city  on  this  side.  But  a  few  paces 
beyond  its  entry,  a  mined  yet  bold  arch,  springing  ttom  roek 
to  rock,  creates  astonishment  that  it  can  maintain  its  position. 
The  sides  are  adorned  with  niches  and  pilasters.  This  arch 
was  perhaps  ereoted  to  oommemorate  some  victory,  or  may 
have  served  merely  an  ornamental  purpose. 

"  The  sandstone  formations  which  hem  in  the  ravine  at 
this  arch,  are  of  no  great  height,  probably  about  100  feet; 
bat  at  every  stn)  they  rise  faij^her  and  higher,  while  the  bro- 
ken path  beneath  descends  rapidly  among  fragments  and  wild 
plants,  which  hardly  leave  a  roadway,  and  when  unencum- 
bered, could  never  nave  admitted  more  than  two  or  tbroe 
camels  abreast  It  is  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  feel- 
ing with  which  we  penetrate  further  into  the  heart  of  thin 
eztraordinuy  defile :  the  cliffs  become  more  jaeged  and  awful 
nearly  meeting  overiiead,  and  the  windings  of  &e  chasm  seem 
to  dose  up  at  everv  turn  of  the  almost  subterranean  passage. 
Looking  ud  from  this  deep  abyss  are  seen,  through  occasional 
openings,  Rhe  higher  precipices  of  the  gorge;  their  peaks, 
ragged  and  faotasdo,  tinted  with  the  most  fanciful  variety  of 
eoloudng  in  pink,  yellow,  and  blue  veins,  and  hung  with  wild 
oleander,  tamarisk,  and  climbing  plants,  are  glittering  several 
hundreds  of  feet  above  us,  in  the  brilliant  sunlight" 

**  Awful  as  is  this  gorge,  it  is  yet  still  more  romantically 
beautiful — ^the  forms  of  the  precipices  varying  at  every  turn, 
the  wonderful  contrasts  of  the  colouring,  the  variety  of  the 
overhanging  foliage  of  the  wild  fig,  the  crimson-flowered 
oleander,  and  the  trailing  bright  green  plants,  with  the  play 
of  li^ht  and  shade  among  the  rocks,  form  such  a  striking  suc- 
cession of  pictures  that  the  wanderer  lingers  delighted  among 
the  thousand  charms  which  natnre  unfolds  in  this  singular 
reoess,and  almost  projects,  as  he  forces  his  difficult  way  among 
fallen  rocks,  and  tangled  shrubs  and  flowers,  that  he  is  tra- 
versing the  principal  highway  into  what  was  heretofore  one  of 
the  richest  commercial  cities  in  the  East. 

"On  close  examination,  however,  this  passage,  though  now 
lialf  choked  up,  shows  vestiges  of  the  care  with  which  it  was 
kept  open  in  the  prosperous  times  of  Petra.  The  traces  of  the 
square  stones  with  which  it  was  once  paved  are  met  with,  as 
well  as  of  the  channel  by  which  the  water  of  the  brook  was 
carried  down  into  the  city,  instead  of  being  suffered  to  pour 
in  full  volume,  as  at  present,  down  the  bed  of  the  ravine;  this 
channel,  crossing  the  passage  from  left  to  right,  is  continued 
by  earthen  pipes,  bedded  in  mortar,  in  a  groove  made  in  the 
rocks.  Robinson  suggests  that  the  great  body  of  the  water 
was,  perhs|is,  anciently  carried  off  in  some  different  wav. 
Only  a  portion,  not  suflicient  to  injure  the  pavement  could, 
at  any  rate,  have  taken  its  course  down  the  natural  channel, 
into  the  oit^  beilow.  There  occur,  besides,  niches  and  tablets 
here  and  there/' 

There  are  doubts  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  whether 
these  epccavationa  in  the  rocks  are  all  to  be  considered  tombs. 
Th«l»im.  and  size  should  decide  whether  they  were  in- 
tended for  the  homes  of  the  dead  or  of  the  living.    Exca- 


vated houses  wiere  not  nnoemmon  in  antiquity.  Tbovan 
still  homes  excavated  in  this  ftice  of  rocks  in  this  ooinrtTy. 
The  oncient  Piets  dwelt  to  some  extent  mider  gnmni 
They  burrowed,  like  rabbits,  and  their  villsges  nsm- 
bled  an  extensive  warren.  The  exisUMe,  thereftn, 
of  excavated  homes  in  Petra  is  not  in  any  way  asiooishoaic. 
Others  have  fallen  into  tlie  error  of  supposiog  that^  viik 
the  exception  of  pablic  buildings,  the  PetraistshsdnoboDKi 
except  excavations.  We  take  tlie  following  eitrsei  fron 
this  volume,  which  gives  in  a  few  words  a  dififcat  and 
a  very  interesting  view  of  the  matter:— 

"  The  site  of  the  city  itself  was  along  this  brook;  andtiie 
principal  remaining  edifices,  viz.,  the  Areh  of  Triainpli  and 
Kasr  Pharoon.  appear  on  the  left  band.  Bear  its  poiot  of  dis- 
appearance. The  irregular  ground  rising  north  and  KHith 
was  also,  as  is  evident  both  from  the  site  and  the  scatterfd 
heaps  of  siones  and  foundations  ( many  of  which  a^ipear  in  tbe 
drawings),  covered,  wherever  practioable,  with  the  boildiogi 
of  the  ancient  city.  The  immense  mass  of  the  rock  bemoinr 
in  this  area  on  the  right,  or  north  side,  rises  abrupt,  nned, 
and  wild—built  up,  as  it  were,  in  vast  irregular  Mttmaei^ 
the  bases  of  which  are  hewn  into  a  variety  of  fepolcbres. 
The  left  is  pierced  by  different  ravines,  by  one  of  which  as- 
cent is  made  to  El  Deir  (not  visible) ;  and  this  range,  iiketkt 
opposite,  is  hewn  into  countless  sepolohrea,  a  region  of  death 
looking  down  upon  what  was  once  a  vast  and  crowded  hire 
of  noisy  life  far  below.  So  that  on  all  aides,  if  we  are  rifjlii 
in  supposing  that  all  these  excavations  are,  as  they  a{iptir  t» 
be,  sepulchres,  the  inhabitants  of  Uris  unpandleledcitTMRU 
the  hnbitations  of  their  dead  rising  round  like  a  eviaio.  la 
the  forum— in  the  streets — from  the  roof  of  the  private  dwell- 
ing—in  the  theatre — in  highways  and  byways— up  to  the  tap- 
most  crags  of  their  rorky  rampart — there  werefttfllsewiki|i« 
— nothing  but  sepulchres — even  for  mites  out  of  the  diyj 
The  habitations  of  the  dead  mnst  have  <ratnnmbersd  IImwcI 
the  livinir,  even  as  they  excelled  thom  in  costliness  andkcaat; . 
Yet  doubts  may  well  be  entertained  whether  some  of  *•» 
rock  excavations  were  not  really  the  ifareZ&'uff  ofthe  trkMt 
ants.  The  mountain  of  Dibdiba,  part  of  the  oeotral  otaaia  tf 
Edom,  towards  which  there  is  an  ascent  among  the  ktl4iie4 
range  of  rocks,  is  seen  closing  op  the  view  in  thebaokfffosfid; 
and  in  this  direction  is  the  monument  with  Sioaiue  clar» 
ters,  mentioned  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  which  Ididaotaee.  W 
which,  if  deciphered,  may  possibly  throw  light  on  aaaay  iaa- 
resting,  questions  connected  with  the  former  inhabittfts « 
Idumea.'* 

There  is  a  melancholy  interest  in  the  anther's  soeasai 
of  his  lodgings  at  Petra ;  wrought  into  the  cxtarad  we  «*• 
join : — 

"  The  close  of  one  of  the  most  exciting  days  of  my  life  yas 
now  hastening  on  :  I  descended  from  El  Deir,  and  reaclwd 
the  area  of  the  city,  as  the  evening  sun  was  boniiahiD^  ^nJi 
a  golden  glow  the  entire  range  of  oliffs  and  tombs,  acd  <S 
rected  my  steps  towards  that  in  which  I  was  to  find  a  hosA 
for  the  night.  It  was  indeed  a  very  comfortable  abode;  tbt 
Mineral  chamber  was  large  enough  for  the  reception  of  a  ^oooSj 
company,  and  had  evidently  been  uaed  by  former  trareKm; 
the  roof  was  blackened  with  smoke,  and  we  had  appiehe«ii«J 
of  vermin,  from  the  dirt  which  each  former  occnpiat  W 
helped  to  accumulate ;  but,  happily,  these  fears  prorediffi- 
founded.  Komeh  built  up  an  excellent  kitcheo,  sear  Ud 
ruinous  door;  and  the  adjacent  splendid  sepuldtft,  bevauf 
no  less  than  royalty,  served  as  a  slaughter-hooss^  ia  vk^  * 
lamb,  purchased  from  the  Wady-Musa  Arabs,  receind  ii 
quietus  from  the  rude  yataghan  of  one  of  the  Bedca^ 
Such  festive  preparations  in  these  chambers  of  deiith  icgi 
well  seem  a  mockery  of  human  pride.  little  MOld  tbs  ae^ 
chant  prince  who  hollowed  out  for  himself  tws  YW* 
solenm  anticipate  how,  after  that  commerce'  wUea  nai  A 
enriched  him  should  have  utterly  passed  *»%£  *j5*j?^ 
from  a  far  greater  emporium,  a  wanaerer  frol^'ipecifi^ 
a  land  perhaps  wholly  unknown  to  him,  Or  ottVIW*}  "*' 
of  as  beyond  the  bounds  of  .the  whole  eaitbt^^UK  Avf 
propriate  to  the  commonest  purposes  of  ^i^*ijpf  P^ 
chamber  designed  to  preserve  inviolate  tO  tiM  esd  of  ti**** 
last  mouldering  remams.** 

We  have  often  supposed  that  Petra  had  perilled  Itm  M**? 
becanse  while  its  inhabitants  were  eonvflnaiial  »  ^ 
early  age  in  the  history  of  the  world,  with  "0WW««*  •* 
mechanics,  with  sculpture  mi  the  fiae  'igl^yi(h>ff^ 
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Uaef  fttid  with  all  the  means  of  weaving  luxiiry  and  refine- 
ment into  the  web  of  life,  jet  they  w/inted  a  Uteratore. 
Athens  and  Borne  are  imperiahable  themselves,  and  they 
hare  for  ever  embalmed  other  cities  and  states  in  their  litera- 
tire.  The  world  is  not  likely  to  let  perish  the  brilliant 
prodnotions  of  genms  that  they  have  left,  while  men  endure ; 
snd  thus  the  honsehokl  habits  even  of  these  cities  are  familiar 
to  ns— tiie  agittiiona  of  theur  ihctions  are  movements  in 
which  we  seem  to  have  taken  part,  so  deeply  are  the 
statements  stamped  into  memory.  But  Petra  had  no 
literature — ^no  conservators  of  her  greatness — ^no  poet  to 
sing,  like  Homer,  the  deeds  of  her  nobles,  or  even  the 
fictions  aseribed  to  them — and  no  historian  to  narrate, 
even  with  a  glow  of  patriotic  prejudice,  the  history  of  the 
SUte. 

This  author,  and  others,  on  the  contrary,  ascribe  to  an 
Idumean — a  descendant  of  Esau— an  Edomite,  one  of  the 
dwellers  in  these  rocks  of  Petra,  a  judge  even  or  chief  ma- 
gistrate amongst  the  people,  the  ohlest  literary  work  per- 
haps in  existence,  the  book  of  Job.  The  inquiry  is  too 
extensive  for  our  present  space,  but  we  quote  the  beautiful 
passage  from  "Forty  Days"  in  which  this  supposition  is 
stated: — 

"  Unlike  Jerusalem,  whose  many  revolutions  fill  the  page 
of  histoid  with  tbeirbunhcn  of  a^lory  and  guilt,  and  whose  final 
destiny  is  yet  a  subject  of  mysterious  interest,  with  Petra  are 
oooneoted  neither  great  events  nor  deathless  names;  her  asso 
oiatiooB,  like  tboee  of  Tyre  and  P^dmyra,  are  priocipally  com 
mereial«  and  like  them,  too,  never  again  is  she  destined  to 
arise  fr«ra  ruin.  Bat  were  the  Book  of  Job,  as  some  contend, 
a  prodoetion  of  Edomite  origin*  depicting  the  civilization  of 
that  lead  St  a  period  when  Jerusalem  was  not  yet  founded, 
what  a  halo  would  not  this  oast  over  desolate  Idumea  and  her 
perished  eopital,  a  monument  of  her  past  genius  and  great- 
ness, nobler  than  the  proudest  of  her  rock-hewn  temples,  and 
lasting  am  the  eternal  hills  themselves !  And  whatever  may 
be  tks  conflicting  opinions  of  the  commenuitors— assigning 
the  poem,  as  they  do,  to  difi'erent  authors  and  periods,  from 
Moses  to  Isaiah— the  best  critics  have,  at  least,  admitted 
tlHit  there  is  about  some  portions  of  it  a  breadth  and  simpli- 
oity  of  style  wliich  breathes  the  very  air  of  the  infancy  of  the 
world,  which  seems  like  the  unstudied  and  majestic  utterance 
of  the  first  inspired  fathers  of  mankind.  If  wo  are  thus  to 
regard  it,  its  inoidental  notices  of  the  arts,  wealth  and  i«fine- 
meot  of  the  people  among  whom  it  was  composed,  point  to  a 
state  of  civilization  almost  equalling  at  the  same  period  that 
of  the  Egyptians  themselves— in  re;rard  to  their  ideas  of  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  the  Almighty,  indeed,  far  higher; 
and  if  this  supposition  be  rejected,  the  fertility  and  populous- 
ni'ss  of  Edom,  at  the  time  when  the  Israelites  sought  to  pass 
through  its  defiles,  arc  apparent  from  the  yt^ry  terms  of  their 
re<iue8t: — •  Let  us  pass,  I  pray  thee,  through  thy  country :  we 
will  not  pass  through  the ^Wrfs,  or  through  iho  vineyards, 
neither  will  we  driuk  of  the  water  of  the  welU :  we  will  go  by 
the  king's  highway.  And  Edom  came  out  against  him,  with 
much  people,  and  with  a  strntta  fmnd.* 

*'  How  fallen  is  Edom  now  !  Could  the  Jewish  seers,  who, 
animated  by  national  hatred,  and  the  sfense  of  wrong,  poured 
out  the  burthen  of  denunciation  upon  Edom,  awake  and  be- 
hold her  utter  ruin,  they  might  almost  weep  at  the  fulfilment 
of  their  prophecies:—'  Thy  terribleness  h:ith  deceived  thee, 
and  the  pride  of  thine  heart.  0,  thou  that  dwellest  m  the 
clefts  of  the  rock,  that  boldest  the  height  of  the  hill,  though 
thou  shouldst  make  thy  nest  as  hiffh  as  the  eagle,  I  will  bring 
the©  down  from  thence,  saith  the  Lord.  Edom  shall  be  a  de- 
■olation:  everv  one  that  goeth  by  shall  be  astonished,  and 
shall  hiss  at  the  plagues  thereof.  No  man  shall  abide  there, 
neither  shall  a  son  of  man  dwell  in  it.' 

"  The  general  strain  of  these  and  other  prophecies,  too, 
strikingly  accords  with  the  total  desolation  of  Edom  ;  but  a 
minuter  applioation  of  particular  passages  in  a  well-known 
work  on  tne  subject  is  cerialuly  not  borne  ont  by  facts.  The 
passage,  •  None  shall  pass  through  it  forever,'  allnded,  doubt- 
less, to  the  total  breaking-up  the  groat  commercial  routes,  as 
well  as  its  general  abandonment  and  ruin;  and  not,  as  is  fanci- 
fully snpposed  in  the  work  in  question,  to  the  utter  exclu- 
sion even  of  a  single  passenger  or  traveller,  inasmuch  as  cara- 
rans  of  Arabs  are,  and  probably  ever  have  been,  in  the  babit 
of  (joing  to  and  fro  in  different  directions,  and  numerous  ua- 
vollers  also  have  of  lato  years  passed  unharmed  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land?  * 


We  have  felt  more  interest  in  this  work  as  we  advaaoed 
through  its  pages,  than  in  any  similar  book  since  "  the  Cres- 
cent and  the  Cross*'  was  published*  The  number  and 
beauty  of  the  engravings  enhance  the  value  of  the  text, 
but  the  hitter  does  not  reqmre  to  lean  on  them  for  snpport. 
The  work  itself  is  admirably  got  up  in  the  form  of  the  an- 
nuals ;  and  we  do  not  know  a  more  valuable  book  of  that 
character  amongst  the  publications  of  1848. 


T/ie  Works  of  Robert  TannafUU,  wiih  a  Life  of  the  Author ^ 
and  a  Memoir  of  Robert  A,  Smiikf  the  Musical  Com- 
poser.   By  Philip  A.  Ramsay.     And 

Clyde :  A  Descriptive  Poem,  By  John  Wilson ;  with  Life 
of  the  Author.  By  John  Leyden,  M.D.  London,  Edin- 
burgh, and  Dublin:  A.  FuUarton  &  Co. 

The  poems  and  songs  of  Tannahill,  and  Wilson's  well- 
known  poem  of  the  "  Clyde,"  with  lives  of  the  authors,  are 
included  in  this  cheap  and  elegant  volume,  reprinted  and 
edited  with  the  greatest  care.  The  edition  of  Tannahill 
brought  out  by  Philip  A,  Bamsay,  and  adopted  in  the  pre- 
sent volnme,  may  be  considered  the  most  complete  as  well  as 
the  most  accurate  yet  given  to  the  public.  The  Memou*  of 
that  unfortunate  genius  prefijced,  contains  all  that  is  known  of 
the  poet's  history,  and  gives  a  very  faur  appreciation  and  esti- 
mate of  his  character  and  writings.  The  sketch  of  the  life  of 
B.  A.  Smith,  who  composed  so  nmny  of  his  songs,  which  fol- 
lows it,  could  scarcely  have  been  wantmg  in  a  work  of  this 
kind,  married,  as  his  music  was,  to  the  "  immortal  verse"  of 
Tannahill. 

The  descriptive  poem  of  the  Clyde,  by  John  Wlhon,  is 
the  only  poem  of  the  kind  which  Scotland  has  yet  produced. 
The  author  was  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lanark,  June 
30, 1720.  He  was  a  schoolmaster,  first  at  Lesmahagow, 
then  at  Butherglen,  and  bitterly  at  Greenock,  where  he 
died,  June  2, 1789. 

It  is  related  that  on  being  admitted  teacher  of  the 
Grammar  School  at  Greenock,  the  magistrates  and  minister 
of  that  town  stipulated  that  he  should  abandon  "  the  pro- 
fane and  unprofitable  art  of  poem-making,*'  a  condition 
which  ho  religiously  observed  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Wilson's  life,  by  Dr.  Leyden,  is  written  with  great  judg- 
ment and  discrimination. 

Both  branches  of  the  volume  are  enriched  with  notes  ; 
and  in  the  carefully  prepared  collection  of  national  poetry, 
issuing  by  the  publishers,  it  forms  not  the  least  interesting 
and  attractive  part.  The  volume  is  embellished  with  a 
portrait  of  Tannahill,  and  a  neatly  executed  vignette,  re- 
presenting the  Braes  of  Glenifler  and  SUnley  Castle. 


Lives  of  the  British  Admirals.     London  and  Glai^ow : 
Griffin  &  Co.     1848. 

A  cheap  and  comprehensive  record  of  the  naval  history 
of  Great  Britain.  The  well  known  work  of  Dr.  John 
Campbell  has  been  very  judiciously  condensed  mto  one 
neat  octavo  volume,  and  interestuig  biographical  sketches 
are  given  of  Drake,  Frobisher,  Blake,  Hawke,  Anson» 
Howe,  St.  Vincent,  Lord  Duncan,  Nelson,  Collingwowl, 
Lord  Cochrane,  Hood,  Exmouth,  Stopford,  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  and  others  of  our  great  n&val  heroes.  Th«  il- 
lustrations are  numerous  and  appropriate.  The  w<»"k  is 
a  useful  o^e,  and  will  likely  become  popular. 
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Fiiher^te  Dmwing-Room  Scrap  Book. 
London :  Peter  Jackson. 

This  unnnal,  which  lias  been  a  favonrite  for  so  many 
years,  is  continued  under  the  editorial  care  of  Mrs.  Nor- 
jton,  and  with  undiminished  excellence  in  the  literary  dc- 
partmenty  and  care  and  expense  in  the  embellishments. 
The  contributions  to  this  annual  are  all  in  yersc,  and  we 
presume  that  the  BcUamont  correspondence  is  by  the 
editress.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  readable  part  of  the  book, 
without,  in  uymg  that,  casting  any  reflection  upon  its 
general  literature.  The  Bellamont  letters  are  clever, 
especially  the  detailed  report  of  the  proocedings  at  the 
Beantycultural  Society's  meeting. 

There  is  a  translation  which  has  a  peculiar  interest  at 
present  from  the  death  of  the  translator,  the  late  Viscount 
Melbourne,  who,  in  the  cares  of  statesmanship,  never  forgot 
his  scholarly  attainments  : — 

THB  POWER  OF  BACCHUS. 
mONTStTS. 
Here,  on  this  Theban  earth,  at  length  I  stand ; 
The  son  of  JoTe,  I  tread  my  natire  land ; 
I,— whom,  midst  lightninir's  glare,  and  thunder's  roar, 
Thy  dauffhter,  Cadmus,  to  the  j^odhead  bore,— 
I,^DionT8aB !    Thus,  in  mortal  jfuise. 
Around  these  famous  scenes  I  oast  my  eyes : 
These  scenes,  which  witness'd  erst  my  mother's  woes, 
Where  Dirce  rises,  and  Ismenus  flows. 
Lo !  near  her  mansion,  from  whose  ruins  bare 
Tbe  clouds  of  smoke  still  rolling  through  the  air, 
Tell,  that  beneath,  yet  lives  Jove's  forked  fire, 


(Eternal  type  of  Juno's  deathless  ire). 

Lo!  there  the  sad  memorial  of  her  doom 

By  Jove's  own  bolt:  Lo !  there,  my  mother's  tomb  ! 

Blessed  bo  Cadmun.  whose  fond  core  would  save 

From  all  unhallow'd  tread  his  daughter's  grave  :— 

My  power  has  o'er  it  spread  a  sacred  screen, 

The  vine's  full  clusters  and  luxuriant  green. 

I  loft  behind  me  Lydia's  golden  sands, — 
And  Persia's  sun-struck  plains,— and  Phrygia's  lands ; 
Thence  Bactria's  cities— Media's  land,  distrcst 
With  wintry  storms— and  Amby  the  blest; 
And  all  of  Asia's  fair  and  fertile  plain. 
That  lies  along  the  margin  of  the  main. 
Where,  mix'd.  dwell  Grecian  and  Barbarian  powers. 
In  cities  throng' d  with  men,  and  crown'd  with  towr's ; 
I  view'd  and  pnss'd :— and  thence,  oh  Thebes,  decree 
Of  Grecian  cities,  first  to  enter  thee. 
To  thee  my  mystle  power  shall  first  appeaiv^ 
First  will  I  plant  my  wondrous  worship  here ; 
That  I,  too,  with  the  rest  of  Heaven,  may  find 
My  godhead  known,  and  reverenced  by  mankind  ! 
Thou,  first  of  Greece,  shalt  hear  my  votaries  raise. 
Oh  Thebes,  their  sacred  bowlings  in  thy  ways ; 
Thou,  first,  the  goat-skin  on  thy  limbs  shalt  bear, 
And  toss  the  ivied  Thyrsus  high  in  air ! 
For  they,  whom  least  of  all  it  so  became — 
My  mother's  sisters—have  abjured  my  name; 
Yes  !  Utey  have  dared  deny  my  birth  from  Jove, 
Have  said  she  bore  the  fruits  of  mortal  love. 
And  charged  (so  Cadmus  tauprht)  to  hide  her  shame, 
Her  own  dishonour  on  the  Thunderer's  name. 
This  impious  tale  (they  feign)  drew  down  his  ire, 
And  her  destruotion  by  his  blasting  fire : 
Them,  from  their  homes,  the  Power  they  have  reviled 
Has  driven  madd'ning  forth  into  the  wifil; 
On  the  steep  mouutuns  their  abode  they  find, 
Qlad  in  my  livery,  and  bereft  of  mind ! 
With  them,  oh  Thebes  !  are  there  thy  daughters  all— 
Struck  by  my  furies,  they  have  fled  thy  wall— 
<  Hjx'd  with  thy  aoae,  tfaeV  there  their  seats  have  made, 
lligUon  the  hilU,  beneath  the  cedar's  shade  : 
For,  let  this  city— to  my  mystic  rite 
Not  yet  obedient— in  its  own  despite. 
Learn ,^t  I  here  my  mother's  truth  will  prove. 
And  men  shall  own  the  god  she  bore  to  Jove! 

The  noble  lord  would  have  foimd  a  better  word,  and  one 

at  least  equally  faithful  to  the  original,  for  the  last  save  one 

,  in  the  fourth  line,  which  h  not  indeed  a  proper  translation. 

The   « Drawing-roQia  Scrap-book"  has  alwaya  presented 


to  its  readers  remarkably  fine  portraifa  6f  the  childwi  of 
the  aristocracy  ;  and  sometimes  of  the  ladies.  As  irwfa 
of  art,  !n  a  book  of  this  nature,  they  art  not  un- 
rivalled. Some  of  the  other  engratings  are  fran  in- 
ferior paintings.  In  no  case  that  we  observe  h  iU 
engraving  inferior.  The  portrait  of  Mas  Meyer  is 
a  beautifhl  portrait,  beautilhlly  engraved:  but  which  of  iH 
tbe  many  Misses  Meyers  is  this? — ^for  they  are  tolerably  nc- 
raerous — ^not  so  bad,  indeed,  as  the  Smiths  anywha^,  «r 
the  Joneses  in  Liverpool ;  but,  in  our  time,  we  have  known 
a  sufficient  number  to  prevent  any  p^icnlar  lady  fifom 
being  regarded  as  the  MisB  Meyer. 

From  the  spechnens  of  Pyrcnean  scenery  in  the  S<Tip- 
book  before  and  now,  romantic  people  wiB  be  Inclined  to  go 
and  live  there — in,  for  example,  the  pretty  town  of  On- 
tanet ;  and  how  has  it  eome  that  the  Pyrenees  bare  befn 
neglected,  and  Switzerknd  so  much  trodden  by  toorisls  f 
How  do  half  the  English  world  know  something  of  the  Alps, 
and  scarcely  anybody  has  seen  the  Appenines  ?  The  rohane 
has  always  old  cathedrals  in  profusion  ;  and  we  wish  nodi 
that  Mrs.  Norton  would  take  good  advlee  when  ofiercd  hff, 
and  put  all  the  Pnseyite  poetry  transmitted  for  next  yesr  into 
the  fire.     We  are  by  no  means  veiy  narrow-rahided  on 
these  matters,  and  can  read  a  really  good  poem  if  H  «« 
even  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  A)ne  in  verse;  bit  to 
we  should  not  have  sectarianism  mnning  wiW  hi  drawing- 
rooms;  and  conversions  lying  in  wait  for  us  in  all  the  beaaty 
and  attractiveness  of  iine  engravings.   We  really donot bow 
whetlier  the  contribution  ^om  Mr.  Stirling  of  Keir  shonH 
be  dated  from  Oxford  or  Rome  ;  but  if  Uie  post-offict 
people  had  it  without  a  proper  address,  tiiey  would  write, 
«  Try  Rome,"  with  red  ink  on  the  back.     We  would  W 
very  glad  to  welcome  religions  annuals  firom  evey  cot- 
munion ;    and  we   believe  they  might  become  exwMit 
tracts  for  the  upper  classes  ;  but,  then,  every  one  to  iis 
or  her  trade — and  controversial  theology  may  be  as  wefi 
kept  within  its  avowed  channels.     Poor  Cromwell  I  1»^ 
is  a  portrait  of  Queen  Henrietta  writing  a  letter  to  him  ti 
entreaty  for  her  husband's  life,  and  the  iltostratiag  p«a 
closes  tiius  : — 

"  Men  sludl  shed  bitter  teait  who  read 

What  thou  didst  write  that  day, 
In  the  soTe  hour  of  thy  need 
Weeping  thy  heart  away. 

<<  All  shall  be  hushed  by  that  wild  grief 
Except  the  One  to  whom 
Thy  vain  petition  for  relief 
Was  written  in  the  gloom." 

Why  throw  aspersion  after  fiUsehood,  at  the  nemsT  ^ 
one  of  the  greatest  men  whom  England  has  prodoecd, »! 
then  have  to  adil  in  a  foot-note,  **  I  am  afraid  that  tifi^ 
is  no  historical  authority  for  the  subject  of  this  toccbr 
picture."  Not  one  bit,  of  course — ^not  more  tbn  fe 
half  the  fictions  circulated  regarding  Oliver  Cromft- 
It  was,  however,  honest  to  add  the  note,  bees««  •* 
half  of  the  readers  might  have  supposed  that  the  V^ 
was  taken  by  some  artist  on  tlie  spot.  Beverthig  t»  ^ 
portraits,  real  and  imaginative, that  of  thaPrineeiseft^ 
expkins  the  romantic  story  <Jf  her  Itdian  httshind,  !»= 


xpkin .  ^  , 

ing  for  her  sake  an  outcast  firom  his  brotSlrt  UCJ*^ 
whose  wrath  might  be  appeased  by  the  recolfcctkm  tha  t. 
vicar  of  tlie  German  Empire,  the  ruler  of  mm  *«  ^^> 
kings,  for  beauty's  sake,  honestly  Ibnned  a  Iffn-^f^ 
with  a  subject.    As  Visoount  PalmBCrton  i^"^  <«  "Of 

and  unmake  kings,  he  might  gtre  Sofly  to  Ae  "^  * 
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Gapaa«  '<  HMiiitiii|r  %m"--«  fiuiey  sketch  ;  and  it  if 
happy  80  to  think,  Ibr  the  lady's  eyes  would  break  men's 
sleep,  if  not  their  hearts.  «  The  Lover  of  Shakspeare"  is 
a  very  aeaily  dressed  hidy ;  and  yet  she  mast  be  ''a  bine 
stocking/' 

''  The  Reverie"  is  represented  \^  the  best  face  and  figure 
of  aU  these  imaginative  drawings — ^a  purely  English  face  of 
quiet  Usting  beauty.  The  best  engraving  except  one  in 
the  volume  isirom  a  sad  paintiqg,  "The  Soldier  of  the  For- 
lorn Hope."  The  pale  moon  shines  on  a  battle-field,  cast- 
ing her  beams  on  the  figure  of  a  dead  soldier ;  and  a  young 
girl,  with  wild  dishevelled  locks,  sad  and  yet  beautiful,  is 
sitting  by  him,  with  the  dead  man's  hand  in  hers — but  she 
was  not  dear  to  him,  for  he  joined  the  forlorn  hope,  because 
he  was  reacted  by  one,  and — 

"  He  died!  not  anbcJored — although 

Not  lovod  by  her  for  whom  be  pined: 
A  voiee  he  never  cared  to  hear 

MoamM  for  him  on  the  midnight  wind; 
A  face  he  never  cared  to  see 

Bent  weeping  o'er  his  wonnd's  cold  smart; 
Bmt  she  he  wonbipp'd  slept  afiv — 

Her  head  i^on  another's  heart!" 

Probably  the  best  engraving  in  the  volume  is  Dryburgh 
Abb^  by  Moonlight.  It  f(«ins  the  viguette,  and  is  illus- 
trated by  the  foUowiag  very  spirited  verses  : — 

**  'Twas  nom— but  not  the  ray  which  fidls  the  snramer  bonj^ 

among, 
When  Beauty  walks  in  ghtdness  fbrth  with  all  her  light  and  song; 
*Twas  mom — but  mist  and  dond  hung  deep  upon  the  lonely  vale, 
And  shadows,  like  the  wings  of  death,  were  cast  upon  the  gale. 

"  For  he  whose  spirit  woke  the  dust  of  nations  into  life. 

That  o*cr  the  waste  and  barren  earth  spread  flowers  and  firnitage 

rife — 
Whose  genius,  like  the  sun,  illumed  the  mighty  realms  of  mind — 
Had  fled  for  ever  from  the  fame,  love,  friendship  of  mankind ! 
"  To  wear  a  wreath  in  glory  wrought,  his  spirit  swept  afiir, 
Beyond  the  aonrlng  wing  of  tlionght,  the  light  of  moon  or  star ; 
To  drink  immortiil  waters,  free  from  every  taint  of  earth — 
To  breathe,  before  tlic  shrine  of  life,  the  source  whence  worlds  had 

birth  I 

**  There  was  wailing  on  the  early  breeae,  and  darkness  in  the  sky. 
When,  with  sable  plume,  and  cloak,  and  pall,  a  funeral  train 


Methought— -St.  Mary  shield  us  well ! — that  other  forms  moved 

there 
Than  those  of  mortal  brotherhood— the  noble,  young,  and  &ir! 

"Was  it  adreamP — ^Howoftin  sleep  we  ask,  <Can  this  be  trueP* 
Whilst  warm  Imagination  paints  her  marvels  to  onr  view ! 
Earth's  glory  seems  a  tamish'd  crown  to  that  which  we  behold 
When  dreams  enchant  onr  sight  with  things,  whose  meanest  garb 
is  gold ! 

"Was  it  a  drenn?~Hethongfat  the  'daantless  Harold*  passed 

me  by — 
The  proud  '  Fitc-James,*  with  martial  step,  and  dark  intrepid  eye ; 
That  *  Mnrmion's'  haughty  crest  was  there,  a  mourner  for  his  sake ; 
And  she,  the  bold,  the  beautiful  sweet '  Lady  of  the  Lake ;' 

•*  The  *  Minstrel,'  whose  last  lay  was  o'er — whose  broken  harp  lay 

low— 
Aiid  with  him  glorious  *  Warerley,*  with  gUnoe  and  step  of  woe. 
And  *  Staart's*  Toioe  rose  there  as  when,  *mid  fate's  diswtrous  war. 
Ha  led  the  wild,  ambitious,  proud  and  brave  '  Virh  Ian  Vohr.' 

**  TYevt,  marreOing  at  his  sable  suit,  the  *  Dominie'  stalked  past. 
With  'Bertram,*  'Julia'  by  his  side,  whote  tears  were  flowing  fast ; 
'  Qwf  Maanering'  moved  there,  o'erpowered  by  that  afflicting  sight ; 
And  '  Merrilieii,'  as  when  .she  swept  o'er  Elian gowan's  height. 

**  Solemn  and  grave, '  Monkbams'  appeared  amidst  that  burial  line; 
And  'Ochiltree'  leant  o'er  his  staff,  and  mourned  for  '  Anld  lang 

syncr 
Slow  marched  the  gtdlant  'Mintyre,*  whilst  Lovel  mused  alone ; 
(For  onee, '  Miss  Wardow's*  image  left  that  bosom's  faithful  throne.) 


"  With  coronach  and  arms  revened  came  fortli '  M'Oregor^s*  clan— 
Red '  Bengal's '  cry  pealed  shrill  and  wild-—'  Rob  Roy's'  bold  brow 

looked  wan; 
The  fair  ' Diana'  kiss'd  her  cross,  and  blessed  ita  sainted  ray; 
And'Wae  ismis'the  'Bailie' sighed,  <  that  I  should  see  this  day  !* 

"  Next  rode,  in  melancholy  guise,  with  sombre  vest  and  toarf. 
Sir  Edward,  Laird  of  EUieskw,  the  iar-renowned  * Bkek  Dwarf.* 
Upon  hia  left,  in  bonnet  blue,  and  white  locks  flowing  free — 
The  pious  sculptor  of  the  grave — stood  '  Old  Mortality.' 

" '  Balfour  of  Burley,' '  Claverhouse,*  the  '  Lord  of  Evandale,' 
And  stated  '  Lady  Margaret,*  whose  woe  might  nought  avail  1 
!Fieroe  'Bothwell*  on  his  charger  black,  as  from  the  conflict  won ; 
And  pale '  Uabakkttk  MucUewrath,' who  cried  '  God's  will  be  done  !* 

"  And  like  a  rose,  a  young  white  rose,  that  blooma  'mid  wildeit 


Passed  she — ^the  modest,  eloquent,  and  virtuous  *  Jeanie  Deans;* 
And  '  Dumbiedikes,*  that  silent  laird,  with  love  too  deep  to  smile. 
And  *  Effie,'  with  her  noble  friend,  the  good  '  Duke  of  Aigyle.* 

"  With  lofty  brow,  and  bearing  high,  dark '  Bavtnswood*  advanc'd. 
Who  on  the  false  *  Lord  Keeper's*  mien  with  eye  indignant  glanced ; 
Whilst^  graceful  as  a  lonely  fitwn,  'neath  eoveit  dose  and  sure, 
Approach'd  the  beauty  of  dl  hearts — the  '  Bride  of  Lammermoor !  * 

Then  '  Annot  Lyle,*  the  &iiy  queen  of  light  and  song  stepped  near; 
The  '  Knight  of  Ardenvohr;'  and  he,  the  gifted  HieUnd  seer. 
Dalgetty,'  'Duncan,'  'Xiord  Monteith,*  and  'Ranald*  met  my  view — 
The  haplesi  'Children  of  the  Mist,*  and  bold '  Ahich  Connel  Dhu I* 

"On  swept  'Boia  Gilbert,*  'Fnrnt  de  B<sa(*  *De  Bracy's*  phune 

of  woe ; 
And  '  Cceur  de  lion's'  crest  shone  near  the  valiant '  Ivanhoe  ;* 
While,  soft  as  glides  a  sommer-doud, '  Rowena'  deter  drew, 
With  beautiful '  Rebecca,*  peerless  daughter  of  the  Jew.* 

"  Still  onward,  like  the  gathering  night,  advaaoed  that  funeral  train. 
Like  biUows  when  the  tempest  sweeps  acroas  the  shadowy  main ; 
Where'er  the  eager  gase  might  readi,  in  noble  ranks  were  seen 
Dark  plume,  and  guttering  mail,  and  crest,  and  beauteous  woman's 
mien. 

"A  sound  thrilled  through  that  length'ning  host! — ^Methought  the 

vault  was  closed, 
Where,  in  his  glory  and  renown,  fair  Scotia's  bard  reposed. 
A  sound  thrilled  through  that  length'ning  host — and  forth  my 

vision  fled ; 
But,  ah  I  that  moumfol  dream  proved  true— the  immokial  Scott 

WAi  DKID. 

"  The  vision  and  the  voiee  are  o'er ! — their  influence  waned  away. 
Like  music  o'er  a  summer  hdEe  at  the  golden  dose  of  day : 
The  vision  and  the  voice  are  o'er  I — bat  when  will  be  forgot 
The  buried  Genius  of  Ronianee-*-4he  imperishable  Scx)tt  P" 

The  publishing  department  of  the  Drawing-Room  Scrap 
Book  is  most  expensive,  and  the  present  volnmc  is  equal  in 
that  respeet  to  any  of  its  predecessors;  although  the  series 
has  been  distinguished  by  the  consequences  that  do  not 
always  follow,  but  never  can  be  obtained  without  a  liberal 


Fisher^s  Juvenile  Scrap  Book, 

We  never  see  this  beantifiil  book,  year  by  year,  without 
wishing  to  be  joang  again ;  but  there  is  one  comfort  in  all 
Mrs.  Ellis's  exertions  ibr  the  yomg,  that  they  are  not  en- 
tirely lost  to  the  old.  In  the  prefiu^e  Mrs.  ICllis  says  that 
**  the  plates,  which  have  been  supplied  by  the  liberality  of  the 
publisher,  are  in  a  style  of  art  calculated  to  give  them  a 
lasting  and  lively  perception  of  pictorial  bonuty.  We  can  say 
nothing  better  regarding  the  plates,  than  that  they  faHy  de- 
serve all  that  the  editress  has  said  respecting  them .  A nd  of 
the  text,  that  it  fuWls  the  object  of  the  volume,  as  it  is  stated 
by  Mrs.  Ellis,  namely,  "to  give  lessons  of  piety,  virtue, 
morality,  and  mercy,  and  to  warn  the  young  readers  to 
avoid  the  paths  of  sm  und  selfishness,  even  though  they 


aso- 
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appear  fair  and  pleasant.''  The  vignolte  to  the  volume, 
**  Glimpses  of  Heaven,"  is  a  perfect  gem  of  art ;  and  the 
frontispiece,  "The  First  LesHon  from  a  MoUier  to  her 
Child,"  is  a  sabjeotthat  juvenile  readers  will  most  readily 
comprehend. 

The  next  engraving  comes  not  inaptly  after  **  Glimpses  of 
Heaven" — a  sad  painting  of  the  portal  tlirough  time  into 
eteniity.  It,  and  another,  from  a  street  in  the  town 
of  Newark,  in  Nottinghamshire,  illustrate  an  agreeable 
paper  entitled  *'  Anecdotes  of  Dogs."  By  the  way,  ju- 
veniles are  rather  too  fond  of  dogs.  "  The  Beacon  Light" 
is  a  scene  on  the  sea  coast,  and  we  copy  the  lines  that 
accompany  it: — 

THS  BEACON  LIQUT. 

*'Fo]l  cheerily  laag  ench  gnllant  tar 
Aa  the  vesael  left  the  bay, 
We  see  afar  the  friendly  star 
That  guides  as  on  oar  way. 

"  The  wind  is  roagli,  and  dark  the  night, 
Bnt  not  for  that  care  we 
While  the  beacon-light  is  shining  bright 
Along  the  stomiy  sea. 
"  The  tempest's  voice  is  loud  and  hoarse, 
And  gathering  cloods  look  drear; 
But  with  manly  pace  we'll  keep  our  course 
While  our  beauBon-light  is  near.    . 

"  0*er  troubled  waves,  and  rocks  below, 
Life's  feeble  bark  is  driven; 
But  well  tliey  know  safe  track  to  go 
Whose  beaoon-light  is  Heaven." 

«  Agnes  Beaufort,"  a  tale  of  the  rebellion  in  the  west, 
by  one  of  the  Miss  Stricklands,  is  illustrated  by  an  engrav- 
ing equal  to  the  average  engravings  in  the  most  expensive 
annuals.  *'  Music  at  the  twilight  hour"  has  an  illustration 
carefully  engraved,  and  fitting  quite  into  the  following 
lines — 

MUSIC  AT  THX  TWILI6UT  HOUE. 

"  Oh  I  music — ^in  the  twilight  hour, 
Sweet  music  ere  we  part, 
Like  dew  upon  the  evening  flower, 
'Twill  sink  into  my  heart. 
"  Oh!  music — in  that  peaceful  hour 
When  all  the  cares  of  day, 
Like  clouds  dissolving  in  a  shower, 
Disperse  beneath  its  sway. 
"  Oh !  music — in  the  happy  hour 
When  every  ruder  sound 
Is  hashed  in  home's  domestic  bower. 
And  friends  are  gathered  round. 
**ph!  music — in  the  pensive  liour 
When  pleasure  blends  with  pain. 
And  memory*,  with  her  mystic  power, 
Recalls  the  past  again. 

"  Oh!  music — in  that  tranquil  hour, 
In  garden  and  in  grove, 
When  fragrance  breathes  from  everj-  flower. 
And  all  is  peace  and  love. 

•*  Ohl  masic'i  blithe — ^in  festive  tower, 
With  aong  of  joy  or  war; 
But  music  in  the  titilight  hour 
Is  sweeter,  sweeter  fiir." 

"  The  Stolen  Day"  is  a  very  useful  tale  for  little  boys 
who  nwy  be  inclined  to  cheat  the  school  of  a  day's  duty ; 
and  it  W  tliree  engravings.  Following  them  there  is 
an  exquisite  little  engraving,  **  The  Consoler  ;"  and  then 
**  The  History  of  the  TJnckimed  Hostage,"  a  Turkish  prin- 
cess who  became  a  Christian;  and  some  other  tales,  pcems, 
and  pictures,  .mak«  out  amongst  ihem  a  very  splendid 
juvenile  wrap-bwk  indeed— every  way  ir^l  calculated  to 


keep  the  kindnesR  of  valitlfee  in  a  yom^faeirl^feman- 
brance  through  all  the  rapidly-cotnSng  year. 


Fireside  Tcdet  fw  the  Young,  By  Mw.  Ellis. 
Loudon :  P.  Jackson. 
This  volume  has  been  prepared  at  considerable  expenw. 
It  is  larger  than  the  Juvenile  Scrap  Book,  and  got  up  with 
similar  taste.  It  contains  numerous  engravhigs;  and  con- 
sists in  its  literary  matter  of  a  collection  of  tales  by  Mrs. 
Ellis.  Several  of  them  have  been  published  before,  bat&D 
of  them  are  excellent,  and  the  volume  will  form  an  ac- 
ceptable presentation  book  for  the  young. 


Poems  by  Ctarer,  Ellis,  and  Acton  BcU,    London,  Smitii» 
Elder,  &  Co. 

Poems  by  the  authors  of  "Jane  Eyre,"  «*  Wuthering 
Heights,"  and  «  The  Tenant  of  Wildfell  Hall"  are  1i1h4t 
to  sell,  although  we  should  say  all  manner  of  enl  respecting 
them. 

The  three  novels  acquired  a  sudden  reputatimi,  deserved 
by  «  Jane  Eyre,"  more  than  by  "  Wuthering  Heights;"  sad 
for  the  other,  we  have  not  read  the  volumes. 

The  two  novels  appeared  to  be  written  by  one  hand. 
"  Wuthering  Heights"  was  an  exaggeration  of"  Jane  Eyre,' 
with  its  blemishes  raised,  and  its  virtues  depressed. 

The  little  volume  of  poems  bears  the  impress  of  one 
mind.  If  there  have  been  tlu*ee  of  the  family  engaged  oi 
this  thin  book,  they  must  be  marvelloualj  alike. 

The  poetry  is  not  much  J  iked  by  us,  but  ve  have  heird 
it  very  greatly  praised  by  others  ;  and  wc  have  copied  from 
two  or  three  of  the  best  pieces  specimens  that  give  an  ac- 
curate idea  of  the  whole. 

The  first  extract  is  from  a  poem  entitled  '^  Pilate's 
Wife's  Dream/'  wherein  the  unjust,  beeanse  va«a)latiiif, 
judge  is  represented  as  having  been  cmel  to  his  wife  :— 

"  What  is  this  Hebrew  Christ  P     To  me  unknown. 
His  lineage — doctrine — mission — ^yct  how  ckar, 
Is  God-like  goodness,  in  his  actions  shown ! , 
How  straight  and  stainless  is  his  life's  career! 
The  ray  of  Deity  that  rests  on  him. 
In  my  eyes  makes  Olympian  glory  dim. 
"The  world  advances,  Greek,  or  £oman  rito 
Suffices  not  the  inquiring  mind  to  stay ; 
The  searching  soul  demaods  a  purer  light 
To  guide  it  on  its  upward,  onward  way ; 
Ashamed  of  sculptured  gods — Keligion  tuns 
To  where  the  unseen  Jehovah's  altar  burns. 

"  Our  faith  is  rotten — all  our  rites  defiled. 

Our  temples  sullied :  and  met liinlcs,  tliis  man. 
With  his  new  ordinance,  so  wise  and  mild. 
Is  come,  even  ns  he  says,  the  ohaff  to  fiu 
And  sever  from  the  wheat ;  but  will  his  &ith 
Survive  the  terrors  of  to-morrow's  death  ? 
*  *  •  *  • 

"  I  feel  a  firmer  trust — a  higher  hope 

Rise  in  my  soul — it  dawns  with  dawning  day ; 
Lo,  on  the  Temple's  roof — on  Moriah's  slope 
Appears  at  lengtli  that  clear  and  crimson  ray. 
Which  I  so  wished  for  when  shut  in  by  njght ; 
Oh,  opening  skies,  I  hail,  I  bless  your  light  V 

The  anonymous  author  of  '<  Nimrod  "  does  this  khid  d 
writing  immeasurably  better  than  these  verses.  Bead  "  Xaal- 
mall's  Vision." 

The  following  verses,  forming  a  long  poem  cvtitled  "V^ 
mentos,'*  ai*e  decidedly  better  :^ 

**  Arranging  long-locked  drawers  and  ihehret 
Of  cabinets,  shtit  up  for  years, 
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Whftt  a  ffcnnge  ttak  weVe  art  onndTeft! 

How  stiU  the  lonely  room  appears! 

How  strange  this  mass  of  ancient  treasures. 
Mementoes  of  past  pains  and  pleasures: 
These  Tolnmes,  clasped  with  costly  stone, 
With  print  all  faded,  gilding  gone; 
These  fans  of  leaves,  from  Indian  trees — 
Tliese  crimson  shells,  from  Indian  seas — 
These  tiny  portraits  set  in  rings, 
Onoe,  doobtleas,  deenusd  saoh  precious  tilings; 
Keepsakes  bestowed  by  Love  on  Faith, 
And  worn  till  the  receiver's  death, 
'Sow  stored  with  cameos,  china,  shells. 
In  tills  old  closet's  dusty  cells. 

"  I  scarcely  think  for  ten  long  years, 

A  hand  has  touched  these  relics  old; 
And,  coating  eadi,  slow-fonned  appears, 
The  growth  of  green  and  antique  mould. 
*'  All  in  this  house  is  mossing  over ; 
All  is  unused,  and  dim,  and  damp; 
Nor  light,  nor  warmth  the  rooms  diaooTer— 
Bereft  for  years  of  fire  and  lamp. 

"  The  sun,  sometimes  in  summer,  enten 
The  casements,  wUb  reviving  ray; 
But  the  long  rains  of  many  winters 
Moulder  the  very  walls  away. 

"  And  outside  all  is  ivy,  clinging 
To  chimney,  lattice,  gable  grey; 
Scarcely  one  little  red  rose  springing 

Through  the  green  moss  can  force  its  way. 

'*  Unscared,  the  daw  and  starling  nestle, 
Where  the  tall  turret  rises  high. 
And  winds  alone  come  near  to  rustle 
The  (hick  leaves  where  their  cradles  lie. 

•*  I  sometimes  think,  when  late  at  even 
I  dimb  the  stair  reluctantly, 
Some  shape  that  should  be  well  in  Heaven, 
Or  ill  elsewhere,  will  pass  by  me. 

"  I  fear  to  see  the  very  faces, 
Pamiliar  thirty  yean  ago, 
Even  in  the  old  accustomed  places 
Which  look  so  cold  und  gloomy  now. 

"I*ve  come  to  dose  the  window,  hither, 
At  twilight,  when  the  sun  was  down, 
And  fear  my  very  soul  would  wither, 
Lest  something  should  be  dimly  shown, 

"  Too  much  the  buried  form  resembling, 
Of  her  who  once  was  mistress  here; 
Lest  doubtful  shade,  or  moonbeam  trembling. 
Might  take  her  aspeet,  onoe  so  dear. 

They  remind  us,  however,  and  perhaps  they  may  remind 
others,  of  "  The  Haunted  House,"  by  Thomas  Hood. 

Duty  and  paasion  striving  together  are  well  drawn  in  the 
following  passage  from  a  poem  entitled  **  The  Missionary :" — 

"  Plough,  vessel,  plough  the  British  main, 
Seek  the  free  ocean's  wider  plain: 
Leave  English  scenes  and  English  skies, 
Unbind,  dissever  English  ties: 
Bear  me  to  climes  remote  and  strange. 
Where  altered  life,  fast-following  change, 
Hot  action,  never-ceasing  toil, 
Sliall  stir,  turn,  dig,  the  spirit's  soil; 
Fresh  roots  shall  plant,  fresh  seed  shall  sow. 
Till  a  new  garden  there  shall  grow, 
Cleared  of  the  weed^i  tliat  fill  it  now — 
SI  ere  human  love,  mere  selfish  yearning, 

Which,  cherished,  would  arrest  me  yet. 
I  grasp  the  plough,  there's  no  returning, 

Let  me,  then,  struggle  to  ibrget. 
"  But  Enj^d's  shores  are  yet  in  view. 
And  EngUnd's  skies  of  tender  blue 
Are  arched  above  her  guardian  sea. 


I  eannot  yet  Eememhrance  fiee; 
I  must  again,  then,  firmly  face 
That  task  of  anguish,  to  retrace. 
Wedded  to  home — ^I  home  forsake. 
Fearful  of  change — ^I  changes  make; 
Too  fond  of  ease — I  plunge  in  toil; 
Lover  of  calm — I  seek  turmoil: 
Nature  and  hostile  Destby 

Stir  in  my  heart  a  conflict  wild ; 
And  long  and  fierce  the  war  will  be 

Ere  duty  both  has  reoonciled. 
**  What  other  tie  yet  holds  me  last 
To  the  divorced,  abandoned  pastP 
Smouldering,  on  my  heart's  altar  lies 
The  fire  of  some  great  sacrifice. 
Not  yet  half  quenched.     The  sacred  steel 
But  hitely  struck  my  carnal  will. 
My  life-long  hope,  first  joy  and  last, 
What  I  loved  well  and  dung  to  iast; 
What  I  wished  wildly  to  retain. 
What  I  renounced  with  soul-felt  pain; 
What — when  I  saw  it  axe-struck,  perish — 
Left  me  no  joy  on  earth  to  cherish ; 
A  man  bereft — yet  sternly  now 
I  do  confirm  that  Jephtha  vow: 
Shall  I  retract,  or  fear,  or  flee? 
Did  Christ,  when  rose  the  fatal  tree 

Before  him,  on  Mount  Calvar}? 
Twas  a  long  fight,  hard  fought,  but  won, 

And  what  I  did  was  justly  done. 
"Yet,  Hdenl  from  thy  love  I  turned, 
Wlien  my  heart  most  for  thy  heart  bnmed; 
I  dared  thy  tears,  I  dared  thy  scorn — 
Easier  the  death-pang  had  been  borne. 
Helen  I  thou  might'st  not  go  with  me, 
I  could  not — dared  not  stay  for  thee! 
I  heard,  afar,  in  bonds  complain 
The  savage  from  beyoud  the  main ; 
And  that  wild  sound  rose  o'er  the  eiy 
Wrung  out  by  passion's  agony; 
And  even  when,  with  the  bitterest  tear 
I  ever  shed,  mine  eyes  were  dim. 
Still,  with  the  spirit's  vision  dear, 

I  saw  Heil*8  empire,  vast  and  grim. 
Spread  on  each  Indian  river's  shore. 

Each  realm  of  Asia  covering  o'er." 

The  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  «  Jane  Eyre,"  ninst 
see  that  this  is  her  cousin,  the  Rev.  Mr.  St.  John,  done  in 
verse.    The  following  song  has  "  thought'*  in  its  verses : — 
"  The  linnet  in  the  rocky  dells. 
The  moor-lark  in  the  air, 
Tlte  bee  among  tlie  heather  bells, 
That  hide  my  lady  fair : 
"  The  wild  deer  browse  above  her  breast ; 
The  wild  birds  raise  their  brood ; 
And  they,  lier  smiles  of  love  caressed. 
Have  left  her  solitude ! 
"  I  ween,  that  when  the  grave's  dark  wall 
Did  first  her  fonn  retain ; 
They  thought  their  hearts  could  ne'er  recall 
The  light  of  joy  again — 
"  Tliey  thought  the  tide  of  grief  would  flow 
Unchecked  througli  future  years  ; 
But  whore  is  all  their  anguish  now  P 
And  where  are  all  their  tears  ? 
"  Well,  let  them  fight  for  honour's  breath, 
Or  pleasure's  shade  pursue — 
The  dweUer  in  the  land  of  death 
Is  changed  and  careless  too — 
**  And  if  their  eyes  should  watch  and  weep 
Till  sorrow's  source  were  di^', 
She  would  uot,  in  her  tranquil  sleep, 
Return  a  single  sigh ! 
"Blow,  west  wind,  by  the  lonely  mound, 
And  murmur,  summer  streams — 
There  is  no  need  of  other  sound, 
Tq  soothe  my  lady's  dream," 
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SONNET. 


A  RECOLLECTION  OF  THS  FERFOIUfANCE  OF  lOK. 


Yxa,  I  hftvd  sat  before  it ;  I  have  heard. 
Heard  with  the  plandita  of  delightful  tears, 
The  heart's  real  praisea  of  sweet  hopes  and  fenra ; 
Life  gave  a  breathing  atteraneeto  each  word. 
Each  phrase  that  i&  the  bash  of  thought  had  itirred 
My  pnlae  so  ofWu ;  still  to  fiuLc/a  ears 
Wanider  low  tones,  in  which  again  it  hears 
The  gentle  thought  that  have  so  ofl  recurred  ; 


Oh,  dream  of  sorrow,  erer  be  thy  name^ 
Ion,  a  tender  glory  Unto  him 
Who  gave  thy  aweetiiMa  tothawoiitecliiniMie 
GaTe  thee  a  thought  to  haunt  the  tongiie  of  f 
A  sad  sweet  memory  hmuan  eyato  dim^— 
A  gentk  monii  oC  minic^  wed  te  tcara. 

W,  C.  Bmnin. 
Greenwich. 


SONNET. 


Ah  !  gentle  lily  that  do^st  hang  thy  head. 
Drooping  and  fhding — broken  by  the  rain 

(That  cnuh*d  thy  beauties  with  relentless  tread) — 
And  the  stem  wind  (that,  mnrmttring  its  disdain, 

Hath  laid  thee  timeless  on  thy  dying  bed). 
Ah!  who  shall  rear  thy  tender  stalk  again? 

Ah!  who  recall  thy  bloom  thus  early  fled? 


So  droops  the  heart  beneath  misfbrtoae's  frown; 
So  dies  the  maid  forsaken  by  her  lorer — 

The  hopes  that  with  her  apiiit  kog  bBn^on, 
And  twined  around  her  heart,  oaa  new 

Be  torn  away;  but,  when  they're  orerflirowB, 
Her  beauty  fades— her  cheek  grows  pale  for  eterl 

She  sinketh  to  her  gra?e»]iice  yonder  flower  cast  dovo. 
ALnxsSomui. 


AN   EMIGRATION    LAY. 


BT  COLIN  RAS  BBOWN. 


And  must  we  fly  our  country. 

For  earth's  remotest  shores  P 
Must  we,  like  outcast  children. 

Be  driven  from  her  doors  P 
TVhat  have  we  done  to  merit 

All  but  the  foul  disgrace 
Of  yon  convicted  felon. 

Whose  crime's  writ  on  his  face? 


Have  we  not  toiled  from  childluKxl — 

From  early  morn  till  e'en  P 
Have  we  not  racked  our  bodies, 

While  crushed  our  souls  have  been  ? 
We've  neither  begged  nor  idled — 

Are  honest,  baud  and  heart — 
Count  every  man  a  brotlwr. 

And  with  the  weak  take  pari. 

ni. 
In  working  we  take  pleasure ; 

Each  of  his  art  is  proud, 
And  would  exert  the  talents, 

With  which  he  is  endowed. 
We  wish  but  for  employment — 

We  wish,  and  ask,  in  vain — 
Our  marts  are  overflowing — 

The  answer  is  too  plain. 


We  are  not  diaooatented ; 

Tlie  spirit  of  our  hiws. 
Though  needii^  reformation, 

Calls  forth  oar  hearts'  applaase. 
We're  privileged,  and  know  it ; 

And  we  with  those  agree 
Who  say,  there  are  few  people 

So  privileged  as  we  i 


But  privileges  never 

Will  feed  or  clothe  a  mas ; 
We  must  have  food  and  wages. 

Find  them  where  best  we  can. 
Thousands  have  gone  before  us 

Where  we  are  going  now. 
And  millions  yet  will  follow 

To  sow,  and  "  speed  the  plough." 

▼T. 
UnlesH  they  till  their  home-wastes — 

Enrich  their  nathre  soil : 
MiOionstliere  are  of  aerea 

That  wait  the  sons  of  toil; 
Hill  sides,  and  moors,  and  valleys, 

Xecd  but  the  human  liand 
To  render  them  as  fertile 

As  our  adopted  famd. 

VIT. 

Ko  need  of  Emigration ; 

Here's  "  room  enough  for  all !" 
Were  but  the  hind  delivered 

From  that  vile  feudal  thrall.^ 
Time  will  emancipate  it, 

The  many,  not  the  few. 
Are  destijied  to  possess  it, 

And  reap  theaoe  labours  due. 


Strong  ia  this  hope  we  leave  thei^ 

Our  own  dear  native  land ; — 
Warm  hearts  for  us  are  weeping 

Beyond  thy  mcky  aknuHl ; 
And  thoa  and  they  lor  «ver 

Shall  in  am  msoymes  dweU,— ^ 
We  caa  but  leave  our  hlesaiiii^— 

Farewell!  iSureiren!  ferewdlt 
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POLITICAL    REGISTER. 


The  political  intclligenoe  at  home  in  November  is 
always  dull  We  have  never  anything  better  than 
mmours.  One  jouxnal  stated  that  the  Ministry  had 
resigned.  Nothing  so  foolish  as  thai  was  ever  done 
by  them.  Cabinets  rarely  resign  in  November.  The 
present  C  abinet  will  keep  office  nntil  January,  and  we 
see  no  ground  to  expect  their  expulsion  then. 

The  French  are  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  the 
Presidency — the  rivals  being  an  apparently  honest  man 
who  has  made  his  own  way — and  a  man  who  may  be 
honest,  but  who  never  made  any  progress  except  when 
standing  on  his  uncle's  coffin. 


YORKSHIRE  ELECTION. 

The  demise  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  caused  a  vacancy 
in  the  representation  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire 
by  the  removal  of  Viscount  Morpeth  to  the  House  of 
Peers.  A  considerable  time  must  ekpse  before  the 
election  can  take  place;  but  the  constituency  is  un- 
wieldy, and  an  active  canvass  has  been  alreiiSy  com 
menced,  under  curious  circumstances.  The  Earl  of 
Fitzwilliam  holds  very  extensive  property  in  the 
West  Biding,  and  the  family  have  always  taken  an 
interest  in  the  representation  of  the  Riding.  A  son 
of  the  present  Earl,  Mr.  Charles  FitzwSiam,  was 
induced  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate.  He  is  a  very 
young  man,  and,  as  he  added  of  himself,  he  is  in 
experienced.  At  present  we  have  in  this  country  three 
chsscs  of  constituencies,  which,  we  trust,  will  not  long  sur- 
vive. There  is  the  important  constituency,  the  meddling, 
and  the  unimportant.  This  classification  is  forgotten 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  remembered  in  every 
other  place.  The  unimportant  constituency  is  gene- 
rally the  property  of  some  nobleman  or  gentleman;  who, 
if  his  circumstances  press,  makes  the  most  that  he  can  out 
of  the  seat,  exactly  as  he  would  from  his  game  preserve,  his 
kitchen-gcurden,  or  his  mansion  and  conservatories;  but  if 
he  be  in  easy  circumstances  he  honestly  and  honourably 
gifts  the  representation,  as  he  would  send  a  brace  of  hares, 
or  a  haunch  of  venison,  to  a  friend.  The  meddling  con- 
stituencies are  small  but  troublesome.  Influence  may 
be  used  amongst  them,  but  they  will  not  walk  altogether 
as  they  are  desired.  They  are  stiff-headed,  require 
coaxing,  reflect  no  credit  upon  a  member,  and  arc  not 
at  all  agreeable. 

The  West  Biding  is  at  the  top  of  the  important  con- 
stituencies. The  first  of  the  empire  in  numbers,  and 
one  of  the  first  in  wealth.  Ere  now  the  West  Biding  of 
Yorkshire  has  acted,  on  great  questions,  to  the  country, 
like  the  title-page  to  a  bookt  stated  its  views.  It  has 
struck  repeatedly  the  key-note  in  Engiand's  agitations. 
The  influence  of  the  FitzwilHun  fan^  did  not  alto- 
gether flow  from  their  property.  That  is  large,  but  it 
could  be  easily  overborne.    Their  influence  in  the  con-l 


stituency  sprung  from  a  conviction  amongst  the  Liberal 
party  that  their  power  would  be  always  used  for  the 
pubUc  good.  When,  however,  Mr.  Claries  Fitzwilliam 
was  proposed  to  the  electors,  they  expressed  consider- 
able repugnance  to  the  arrangement,  on  account  of 
the  young  gentleman's  inexperience.  The  feeling 
might  not,  in  these  dull  times,  have  grown  sufficiently 
strong  to  endanger  his  return,  if  he  had  learned  his 
lesson  well.  On  the  suffrage  question  he  was  in  favour 
of  doing  nothing.  As  to  the  Navigation  Laws,  he  would 
repeat  the  bill  of  1848  in  1849,  calling  himself  mean- 
while a  free  trader.  The  great  stumbling  block  in  his 
path  was  the  endowment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests 
of  Ireland.  He  would  endow  them  out  of  something, 
he  knew  not  how,  but  certainly  not  out  of  the  public 
purse.  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way.  Mr. 
Charles  Fitzwilliam  knew  that  if  we  were  only  willing 
to  endow  the  priesthood  in  Ireland,  wc  should  not 
want  a  way — ^without  drawing  on  the  public  purse. 
The  importance  attaching  to  the  addresses  and  speeches 
of  Mr.  Charles  Fitzwilliam,  arises  from  a  rumour,  that 
the  former  were  written  for  him  by  Sir  Charles  Wood 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  opposition  of  the  electors  at  several  meetings 
was  expressed  in  such  a  tone  that  Mr.  Fitzwilliam  re* 
tired.  He  is  the  first  Ministerial  sacrifice  to  the 
scheme  for  endowing  parties  who  do  not  wish  to  be 
endowed — ^for  putting  money  into  gentlemen's  pockets, 
who  kick,  and  wrestle,  and  keep  their  hands  on  their 
buttons,  as  they  might  be  expected  to  do  if  the  opera- 
tion were  reversed,  and  the  money  was  to  be  taken  out. 

Several  meetings  of  delegates  from  various  towns  and 
districts  were  held,  and  the  names  of  Mr.  Roebuck  and 
Sir  Culling  Eardley,  who  is  perhaps  better  known  as 
Sir  Culling  Eardley  Smith,  were  proposed.  An  invita- 
tion was  forwarded  to  the  latter  gentleman  to  become 
a  candidate,  and  he  has  accepted. 

Mr.  Roebuck's  friends  intend  to  propose  him.  And 
the  Conservatives  have  persuaded  Mr.  Beckett  Denison 
to  stand,  who  has  the  best  hopes  of  three,  if  three 
go  to  the  poll. 

Mr.  Roebuck's  political  principles  are  fully  known, 
and  nobody  needs  now  to  be  told  them.  Sir  Culling 
Eardley's  are  liberal;  and  further  than  the  general 
enunciation  he  has  not  apparently  gone. 

Sir  Cullmg  Eardley  is  an  honest  man,  endowed  witli 
considerable  tact,  competent  to  conduct  a  canvass  in  a 
large  constituency  with  great  and  growing  advantaj^e. 
He  will  become  popular  as  he  moves  forward ;  but  he  has 
something  to  correct. 

He  must  take  a  decided  place  on  the  suffrage.  If 
household  suffrage  be  his  guage,  let  him  lay  it  down 
so.  General  expressions  in  these  days  will  fail.  Elec- 
tors require  a  special  creed,  and  if  Sir  Culling  means  to 
carry  Yorkshire,  he  must  have  one  made  up. 

Mr.  Roebuck  *s  views  are  not,  wo  honestly  believe,  as 
yet  held  by  a  majority  of  the  electors  of  the  Biding. 
Counties  are  always  later  than  boroughs,  and  there  is  a 
large  body  of  county  voters  in  Yorkalure  who  follow  the 
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stewards  of  great  families.  The  contest  can  now  onl^'issne 
in  the  defeat  of  the  Ministry  on  the  endowment  ques- 
tion. All  the  three  candidates  are  opposed  to  that 
adieme,  although  we  should  doubt  Mr.  Denison,  who 
can  take  an  enormous  quantity  of  Feelism  ere  he  sicken. 
Why  did  not  the  Whigs  try  Mr.  Macaulay  ?  He  is 
a  Yorkshireman. 


UNITED  STATES'  PRESIDENT. 

The  election  is  decided  in  favour  of  General  Taylor. 
Tlie  choice  is  made  not  directly,  but  by  the  appointment 
of  electors  £rom  the  different  states.  These  delegates 
meet  and  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  President.  Their 
votes  are  well  known  before  they  meet,  so  that  their 
proceedings  are  entirely  formal.  The  number  of  elec- 
tors is  290.  The  absolute  majority  is  14(6.  When  the 
last  mail  left  New  York,  General  Taylor  had  154  elec- 
tors, being  eight  more  than  an  absolute  majority.  Be* 
fore  the  completion  of  ^he  returns,  this  majority  would 
probably  be  increased. 

General  Cass  was  the  candidate  of  the  democratic 
party,  to  whom  the  present  President  Polk  belongs. 
General  Cass  is  a  more  violent  personage  than  Mr.  Polk 
himself,  and  more  determinedly  bent  on  conquest  and 
plunder.  He  professed  an  insatiable  hatred  to  Great 
Britabj  and  to  British  interests.  He  even  seemed  to 
cherish  the  idea  of  extirpating  us  altogether  from  the 
world.  On  that  ground,  therefore,  we  cannot  regret 
the  defeat  of  Cass.  His  language  in  office  might 
have  eontmsted  favourably  with  his  denunciations 
oat  of  place;  but  the  peace  of  nations  should  never 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  madmen.  General  Taylor  is  a 
whig,  or,  as  we  should  say  here,  a  conservative,  although 
there  are  many  radicals  here  who  would  be  strict  con- 
servatives in  similar  circumstances.  General  Taylor 
conserves  universal  suffrage,  vot«  by  ballot^  paid  repre- 
sentatives, nearly  equal  representation,  and  a  form  of 
annual  parliament.  I^he  titles  of  parties  in  the  States 
are  not  applicable  here.  They  convey  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent meaning  from  that  in  which  they  are  used  here. 
The  chief  point  of  interest  to  us  in  the  election  is,  first. 


that  a  brave  military  officer  has  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment who  is  favourable  to  peace ;  and  second,  that  a 
President  is  elected  by  a  party  who  support  pioteetion, 
and  chiefly  on  protective  grounds.  The  prevakuee  of 
these  opinions  amongst  the  democracy  of  the  States, 
of  the  German  nations,  and  of  other  states,  disi^ 
points  and  surprises  many  persons  in  this  country.  Wc 
can  gain  nothing,  however,  ultimately,  by  eoBOBalifig 
a  great  fact.  It  is  a  lamentable  perversion  of  oominon 
sense  and  sound  reasoning ;  but  there  it  exists ;  and  w€ 
cannot  convert  our  neighbonrs  except  by  an  unpleasant 
course,  to  which  matters  will  come  in  the  end.  The  duty 
of  this  country  was  fully  done  when  her  porta  were  opiaaed 
to  all  the  world  for  the  admission  of  produce  onitxed, 
except  for  revenue.  The  mutual  interchange  of  pro- 
ducts would  have  been  beneficial,  and  is  not  imprac- 
ticable yet,  or  even  distant.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  read  speeches  made,  and  articles  written,  in  this 
country,  by  parties  who  forget  that  commercial  events 
often  become  too  powerful  for  contrc^.  An  instance  of 
that  nature  occurred  thirteen  months,  or  rather  more 
since,  when  the  Ministry,  against  their  deliberate  convic- 
tion of  what  was  good  and  right,  suspended  the  cur- 
rency bill.  Other  matters  often  tarn  tlieondves  in 
the  same  way,  with  or  without  the  will  d  statesmen. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  believe  that  they  can 
increase  the  duties  on  our  products  without  depriving 
themselves  of  any  advantage  which  they  may  now  enr 
joy  in  our  markets.  They  hold  this  very  agreeable 
opinion,  because  they  gather  it  from  statements  made 
here.  It  is  a  blunder.  An  increase  in  their  tariff  would 
be  followed  by  measures  herei,  right  or  wrong ;  for  we 
are  not  examining  a  theory  originating  with  a  foice 
that  no  ministiy  could  resist.  This  wotold  not  be  a 
movement  against,  but  for,  free -trade.  There  wiH  not 
be  a  popular  movement  agadnst  free-trade  j  but  tbere 
may  be,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be,  a  great 
movement,  if  that  become  necessary,  for  the  reality  of 
freedom  in  trade,  at  home  and  elsewhere — freedom  not 
in  a  few  items  of  business,  but  freedom  in  money  and 
land,  as  in  corn,  cotton,  or  cattle. 
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The  two  great  events  of  the  month  in  the  Eailwny  world  arc 
the  amalgamations  proposed  hetweeu  the  London  and  North  West- 
em,  and  the  London  and  South  Western,  and  the  Great  Western 
lines,  and  the  financial  statementa  pnhlished  by  the  same  companies. 
The  former  arrangement  has  been  attacked  hy  the  Times  and  other 
of  the  alarmist  journals  in  no  measured  terms.  They  have  de- 
nonneed  what  appeam  to  us  to  be  only  a  rational  attempt  to  obvi- 
ate futnre  wars  in  Ptariiament,  as  a  vile  effort  to  injure  the  public 
by  extending  a  series  of  giant  monopolies  all  over  the  connti^;  but 
they  altogetlier  appear  to  forget  that  Uie  individuals  composing  the 
shftfeholders  in  these  great  companies  nre  an  intelligent  portion  of 
the  public,  and  require  to  be  protected  against  a  destructive  system 
of  eompetifion,  which  was  insidiously  sapping  the  very  foundations 
of  the  rival  lines — ^tlie  nffeets  of  which  must  have  recoiled  at  no 
distant  dafe  upon  the  very  public  the  Timew  vSecU  so  much  to  com- 
mia*rs(te.  When  it  is  nxK>lleeted  that  no  less  than  a  million  of 
pounds  rteriing  could  have  been  wasted  in  the  idle  contests  between 
these  linee,  tlie  great  proportion  of  that  money  having  been  swal- 
bwisd  vp  by  agents  and  lawyers,  we  think  that  few  will  regret  that 
the  diveKoTS  should  have  resolved  to  avoid  in  time  coming  such  an 
unnetMMery  drain  upon  the  reeonrces  of  a  country.  Added  to  this 
sensible  detk^e  to  abaite  eittravaganoe,  and  to  induce  retrenchment, 
the  i^ublicalion  of  ^e  financial  statements  of  the  companies  has 
doae  meh  to  racrctoe  cottfid«ic«  in  tliwe  undertakings.    There 


seems  to  have  been  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  those  who  fruned  tbes^* 
statements,  to  give  to  the  world  a  fair  and  candid  balance  sheet;  aad 
this  is  'especially  true  of  the  Great  Western  Company,  whidi  ooe 
would  suppose  would  have  the  greatest  objection  to  the  malang  *a 
clean  breast "  to  the  world.  Their  honesty  of  intention  has  been  re- 
warded in  some  degree  at  least.  Tfaej  had  been  ai  par — ^her  axv 
now  improved  some  20  per  cent.  It  is  worth  the  trouble,  even  as 
a  matter  of  cariosity,  if -of  no  higher  interest,  to  esamuM  these 
statements  somewhat  in  detail;  but  as  this  would  occupy  mart  fpnee 
than  can  be  afforded  in  a  mere  summary  of  the  commerood  events 
of  the  month,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  results.  Ijookfa^ 
at  the  statement  published  by  the  London  and  l^ortfa  'Watem' 
Company,  we  find  that  the  stim  required,  in  addifibn  to  fhl»  iiamait 
expended  on  30th  of  June  last,  to  com^dete  dl  thfe  woifts  at'jitfcut 

in  progress,  is  estimated  at    S^S^jUfiS 

A%d  that  the  total  contemplated  outlay  of  the  oompaoy 

will  then  amount  to  2,5S6,£01 

Thus  when  the  present  share  capital  »  fUly  eaDed  tip,  witidn  will 

probably  be  in  1863,  t^e  capital  stodk  of  ikt  tkMptAf  •ffl 

amount  to £Sl,<M7»t%7 

In  which  case  the  amount  of  loans  on  debeultoes  WtQ 

be  reduced  to  4,814\^^ 
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Tor  tbii.  outii^  tlie  Coinpany  wUI  posaeas  500  miles  of  railway, 
and  a  pecnniary  interest  in  641  mileA  in  addition,  which  may  be 
eonsidered  as  tritmtary  to  the  parent  line. 

The  Directors,  after  veferring  at  oonaideraUe  length  to  the 
gnareatnd  Hna,  sum  np';  and  the  remarks  onraing  from  the  eoa^ 
dflcUna^of  the  most  gigantic  undertaking  in  the  world,  all  things 
considered,  are  deserving  of  attention.  The  Directors  ro  on  to 
say,  from  the  summary  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  uUimatc  e&- 
penditare  is  expected  to  be  £35,862,011^.  The  ttooant  will  there- 
fere  stand  that: — 
Dividend  upon  total  shai« 

capital  ot £31,(H7,7J^  at  7  per  cent.  il,473,312 

Loans,  Je4,814,265,  at  H 

percent. 216,64fl 

Less  at  3|  per  cent  on 

£4,945,991^aMimMM. 

tnzn  on  onpitnl  of  snb- 

•idioiy  liiMCk    as   per 

sohedoleS 17a,0S3 


43,550 


WoiUtig  ttpenaes,  40  per  nent.  on  gNaa  iaooine. . 


£1,516,901 
1,011,366 


Total.. 


.» £2,528,167 


Average  per  week,  to  pay  7  per  cent £48,618 

The  gross  reTenne  for  the  year  ending  30th  June,  1848,  was 
£2,194,098,  or  an  atninge  of  £4A,194  per  week.  The  question 
ifir  tbe  duHtholdert,  therolbra,  is'thia^-Is  it  likely  that  there  ia  a 
reaaonable  probability  of  the  gross  reveane  of  the  company  being 
increa;9ed  in  the  year  1853  (from  the  main  lines  and  branches  to 
be  opened)  to  an  extent  of  £6,4C4,  when  all  the  capital  will  be 
paid  up,  and  the  subsidiary  lines  put  in  opention  P  This  is  rery 
sstialsetory,  nnd  we  think  the  shareholdera  will  not  feel  it  the 
leas  ao  that  th^y  poeket  their  7  per  cent,  notwithstanding  the 
prophedct  of  the  Ihnet, 

We  have  said  that  the  Great  Western  directors  have  exhibited 
an  unusual  degree  of  candour  in  the  ftnancial  statement  they  have 
laid  before  the  public.  They  have  not  shirked  any  of  their  liabi- 
lities, bnt  placed  them  openly  befere  the  sharabohler.);  neither 
have  ibey  asauned  that  the  traffic  for  the  future  will  bo  greater 
than  they  have  a  just  right  to  e^qiect.  The  summary,  even  in  its 
rnost  condensed  form,  is  much  too  long  to  be  quoted.  We  may, 
however,in  order  to  show  how  grossly  the  deficiencies  of  this  Com- 
pany were  stated  to  be,  be  permitted  to  quote  the  following  brief 
table»  whkti  will  show  at  a  gkuee  the  asseta  available,  and  yet  to  be 
called  np,  and  the  liabilitiea  which  aie  to  be  set  against  these. 

Assets— 
The   Share  capital  created  prior  to  the  SOth  June, 

1848,  per  Schedule  No.  1 £8,160,000 

Calla  received £6,478,222 

Ditto  by  anticipation 402,228 

6,970,450 


Provides  by  calls  still  avaiUble £1,189,550 

Ca8hbahince,30th  June,  1848 146,208 

Shares,  created  under  resolution  of  the  proprietors  of 

17th  August,  184'8,for  the  Windsor  Line 130,000 

Subaciiptions  remaining  to  be  raised  under  guarantee, 
to  complete  £1,700,000  (£540,660  having  been 
already  received) 1,150,340 

Total £2,616,098 

fogagements — 
Xioans^  ftc,  and  loan  notes  payable  aa  per 

Schedule  No.  1 £1,296,610 

Works.  &c.,  ditto 130,000 

GreatWeatem  lines  as  per  Schedule  No.  2     495,000 

Subacoptiona,  ditto,  No.  3 765,916 

Baieting  liabilities,  ditto,  No.  4. ,       80,644 

£2,768,070 


DeBdenpy £151,972 

J*arohase-nioney  of  the  Oxford  and  Bimingham,  and 
Wolrerhampton  Railways,  including  premium,  pay- 
able six  months  after  completion;  as  per  Schedule 
No.a. £2.666,384 


£2,818,356 


Future  capital  to  be  supplied*^ 
Additional  shares  (to  be  created  probably  in  1851)     £2,40,000 
Mortgage  loans 359,783 

£2,819,78S 


Tfiis  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  the  seven  millions  which  it  was  cur- 
rently reported,  and  as  readily  believed,  was  the  gross  debt  hanging 
over  the  heads  of  the  unforiuoate  shareholders.  The  directors 
have  every  confidence  that. if  aa  inereaae  of  gross  iwenue  on  the 
Great  Western  llaUway  be  obtfiincd  of  on^y  £1,650  per  week,  or 
if  the  railway  expenses  can  be  reduced  to  37  per  cent,  (without 
any  increase  of  traffic)  the  earnings  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  7  per 
oent.  to  the  shareholders  on  the  estimated  stock  or  share  capital. 

The  South-Westem  Kailway  statemenft  is  a  mooh  more  amUtioiH, 
and  therefore  less  clearly  intelligible  account.  Thc|y  make  their 
tot<il  capital  available  by  loan  or  calls  £8,071,703,  and  assuming 
from  the  trafhc,  of  the  first  four  weeks  of  October,  (certainly  an 
unfavourable  month)  tlmt  their  traffic  averages  weekly  are  £10,828, 
and  that  the  22  miles  to  be  opened  in  1840  will  yield  a  propof- 
tionatc  revenue,  making  a  total  expected  traffic  of  £11,936,  de* 
ducting  from  this  sum  the  working  expenses  40  per  cent,  will 
leave  a  balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  £372,404.  Thqr  then 
state  that  the  account  will  stand  thus : — 

Interest  upon  7  percent,  scrip, £11,949 

4i  per  cent,  on  loan,  £2,000,000, 90/W 

Interest  on  Exeter,  Yeovil,  and  Dorchester,  and 
Windsor  shares, 11,000 

£112,949 

Which,  deducted  from  the  previous  bahince  of  £372,404,  will 
leave  a  net  baUmce  of  £259,455,  or  rather  more  than  4  per  cent, 
on  the  £6,471,703  of  share  coital.  The  directort  expnu  their 
confidence  that  this  unfavourable  dividend  will  be  increased,  and 
they,  therefore,  after  some  lengthened  calculations,  submii  the 
following  statement  as  the  prospective  estimate.  Our  readers 
will  observe,  that  in  it  the  working  expenses  are  reduced  to 
35  per  cent.,  a  stretch  of  economy  which  savours  of  paraimony, 
and  which,  on  working,  may  he  found  nnaatisfactory,  if  nothasard- 
ous  to  the  public : — 

Traffic  £14,481  per  week,  for  fifty-two  weeks £750,4ld 

Working  expensea  35  percent 262^644 


Interest  charges  on  revenue  as  in  the  former 
estimate , £112,919 

Less  interest  at  4^  per  cent,  on  £300,000,  as. 
sumed  as  realised  out  of  the  present  un- 
productive assets  of  the  Company,  and 
plied  to  extinguishment  of  the  bonded  debt 
to  thatamoont 13,500 


£487,768 


99,440 


Net  revenue £888,319 

or  6  per  cent,  on  the  share  capital  called  up  of  £6,471,703. 

After  the  financial  statements  issued  by  the  three  great  com- 
panies, the  next  most  important  event  of  the  month  has  been  the 
meeting  of  the  Caledonian  directors  with  the  proprietors  of  the 
company  on  ihequasiio  vexeUa  of  tlie  Northern  guarantees.  This 
important  gathering  took  place  at  Euston  Square  on  Nov.  10. 
The  report  submitted  to  the  meeting  was  a  very  carefully  drawn  np 
and  elaborate  document  It  placed  before  the  shareholders  fully 
and  fiurly  the  rates  of  interest  guaranteed  to  the  different  sub- 
sidiaiy  lines.  While  the  directors  regretted  that  the  goods  traffic 
was  aa  yet  imperfect,  they  believed  that  at  no  distant  period  it  would 
be  fairly  developed,  and,  with  the  passengers*  traffic,  yield  a  lemn- 
nerative  return  to  the  proprietors  after  meeting  all  liabilities.  The 
discussion  which  followed  on  the  question,  that  the  gnnranteea  be 
sanctioned,  beggars  all  description.  It  was  veiy  soon  erident  that 
many  proprietors  had  come  to  the  meeting  determined  to  have  **a 

ne,"  at  least  with  the  directors ;  and  the  ohnllengQ  to  the  fol- 
loMring  ten  gentlemen,  to  exhibit  proofs  of  their  qndiftflatiwM  to 
sit  at  the  Board,  was  received  with  loud  acdamations.  The  direo* 
tora  objected  to  were — Mr.  Hastie,  M.F.,  Mr.  John  And0KaoD,Xr« 
John  Houldsworth,  Mr.  Bobert  Monteith,  Mr.  Bnratom, H.P*,  Mr. 
Cram,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr,  Lockhtft^  M.f .,  Mr,  WhiUnum^aad  the 
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THE  RAILWAT  AND  JfflNT-STOCK  BUSINESS  OP  THE  MONTH. 


Right  Hon.  Mr.  Fox  Mmle,  H.  P.  It  wu  ultmuitely  fimmd  that 
aH  of  thom  were  faBy  qualified.  The  keenert  oppotdtioa  wMiaa- 
nifteted  throaghont  to  the  pMeing  of  tfa«  guanmteee,  aad  a  Tote 
wn  taken  in  almost  every  iiutaDCe,  hot  the  directors,  aided  by  a 
poweiM  araotuat  of  proxies,  were  suooessful  in  beating  down  all 
oppaaitiott. 

The  other  meetings  of  the  month  are  of  lesser  interest.  Bnt 
little  progress  is  made  in  the  construction  of  lines  thronghont  the 
Magdom,  and,  until  the  money-market  shonld  he  somewhat  easier 
than  at  present,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  no  important  pro< 
gresB  will  take  phwe  before  next  midanmmer. 


RAILWAT  SUMMARY. 

The  Midland  and  the  Eastern  Counties  Railways  have  followed 
tlie  eonunple  set  them  by  the  tiiree  great  lines  out  of  London,  and 
haire,  in  their  turn,  given  their  financial  statements  to  the  world. 
Mr.  Hudson,  with  the  pecoliar  good  sense  which  so  distinguishes 
him  in  all  railway  mattes,  has  given  in  these  two  documents  a 
Ineid  explanation  of  the  position,  actual  and  financial,  whidi  they 
occupy.  Without  occupying  too  much  space,  it  may  be  permit. 
tod  to  show  the  amount  of  share  capital,  the  gross  returns,  and 
the  estimated  per  oentage  oelculated  to  result  from  the  yearly  re- 
venue.    First,  then,  we  have — 

Stock,  share,  and  loan  capital — 
Midland  ConsolidatcdStock,  including  £25,000 

Midland  Preferential  Stock,  giuiranteed  a 

minimum  of  6  per  cent £0,580,786  13    4 

77,24«  £60  shares 3,862,300    0    0 

Blrminghamsnd  Derby  Consolidated  Stock...        978,533     9    0 

£11,431,690    2    4 
In  the  above  is  included  the  nominnl  addition 
to  capital  from  shares  issued  at  a  discount 
by  the  three  companies  previously  to  the 
amalgamation 627,463    0    0 

£10,794,157    2    4 
The  amount  uncalled  or  in  arrcar,  including 

the  Bristol  and  Birmingham  shares 2,002,615  17  10 

Proportion  of  stock  and  share  ci^ital  actually 
received £8,191,541    4    6 

A  mount  of  debentures,  loans,  &c £3,766,41 9     0     0 


N3. — In  addition  to  the  above,  the  company  hold  9,007  shares 
of  £40  each  not  yei  issued,  amounting  to  £360,280. 

They  then  go  on,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  them 
their  own  wofda : — 


Estimated 
Bxpended      Ameuni 
t»O0tS4,  reqiiired  tiy     Total. 

1848,        conplelo. 

Lines  produdngrevenna,  in-  &  £  .  £ 

dudiiig  plant  for  main 

line,  and  branches 11,364,414    414,246  .  11,778^» 

Lines  in  eoarsa  of  oonstruo- 

tion 391,70fi    331^900         71i»,7W 

Subsciiptionfl  to  other  com« 

201,760      33,000         284^750 


£11,957,960  £768,246  £12,726,205 
To  meet  this  ontiay  the  company  have  the  power  of  making  cdb, 

which,  with  the  arrears,  will  amount  to £2,603,615 

9,007  shares  of  £40  each,  notyet  issued, 900,29) 


a,M3v^9S 

Deduct  for  completion  of  main  line,  branches,  Ibc,, . . .       7tt^45 


Bahmee  available  for  repayuant  of  hMB8,........«. 4^194,650 

When  the  lines  now  in  course  of  construction  are  compilrtcd, 
the  company  will  possess  408  miles  of  raSway,  SO  miles  of  canal, 
and  13  miles  of  triimway,  under  its  control ;  and  a  pccumarr  in- 
terest in  92f  miles  of  railway,  the  traffic  of  which  is  likely  to  in- 
crease that  of  the  main  line. 

In  looking  at  the  future  prospects  of  the  company  as  to  fiti- 
dends,  the  directors  give  the  following  foets  for  the  guidance  o 
the  sharrholden  :— 

Per  mile  per  sDnum. 

The  average  receipt  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1844,  was  £2,!2e 

«  "  «  1845,     "     2,H^ 

ISW,'  "     3,3:^1 

u  H  it  i^i^j^  «   .2,:oz 

"  «  1848.   "    2,e::3 

The  eetimatad  avenge  receipt  pfsr  mile  per  annua  i«9ux«d  ifi 
pay  6  per  cent  when  the  works  under  eantraot  are  eooLpiitad  asA 
paid  for  is  ahoul  £2,850. 

On  the  whole,  when  the  ctrpmnstanfti  of  the  tima  fen  oamr* 
dered,  the  statement  ia  saiisfoetoiy. 

The  Eastern  Counties  Raiiway  ia  nni  so  satiafrdonrf  hiritwka 
it  is  considered  in  what  itate  tii»  CompBny*8  affiuia  «m  Whs 
Mr.  HodiOB  assuned  the  rtins,  it  eannct  he  at  aU  n—iAiiai  an- 
satisfiKstoiy.  It  appean  that  the  total  eapiial  of  liw  Ihsiin 
Conntics  and  Norfolk  Railaay  Cnmpanies,  indnsifa  of  £I,i067/ttO 
of  botuu  capital,  is  £13,189,156.  As  the 
tions  of  the  directeia  do  not  point  to 
£940,000  per  annum,  out  of  which  the  workiBg « 
rantees  are  to  be  dedncted,  the  dividends  eannot  h*  veiy  estraoiu 
dinary.    It  it  something  to  know  that  (he  reoeipti  «!•  i 


OBITUABY  NOTICES  FOB  NOVEMBEB. 


THE  BJEV.  T.  PRICE. 
At  Cwmdu,  Crickhowell,  on  the  7th  November,  very  suddenly, 
the  Rev.  T.  Price,  vicar  of  that  parish,  an  eminent  "Welsh  scholar 
and  antiquarian,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  Tliis  gentleman 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  promotion  of  Welsh  literature,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  "Welsh  language.  He  was  the  author  of  "  Hanes 
Cymru,"  or  a  History  of  Wales  in  the  Welsh  tongue ;  "The  Geo- 
graphical progress  of  Empire  and  CivQization,**  and  other  works. 
He  made  the  drawings  of  some  of  the  old  coins,  and  gravestones, 
from  which  the  plates  in  "Jones'  History  of  Breconshire"  were 
engraved ;  and  all  the  designs  which  ornament  the  silver  medals 
given  by  the  Abergavenny  CymrcigyJdion  Society,  to  the  unsuc- 
cesafol  competitors  at  their  Eistcddfodan,  were  drawn  by  him. 


ROBERT  BLTJM. 
In  the  Augartcn,  near  Vienna,  on  the  9th  Koveml)er,  shot  by 
order  of  the  Imperial  Commander,  Prince  Windischgratz,  Robert 
Bl.UM,  of  Leipzig,  publisher,  the  leader  of  the  decided  party  of 
fifcedom  in  the  Frankfort  Assembly.  His  execution  has  caused  an 
extraordinary  sensation  throughout  Germany,  and  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  in  the  Assembly  of  Natioual  Representatives  at 
Frankfort,  of  which  he  was  a  member.    The  following  is  the  offi- 


cial account  of  Blum's  exeeutbn,  as  given  in  the  oigaa  of  the 
Austrian  Government,  the  Vienna  GazdU: — ^'^In  virtae  of  a  sen- 
tence passed  by  martial  law  on  the  8th  instant,  Robert  Bbm,  pub- 
lisher, of  Leipzig,  convicted  on  his  own  confession  oi  speedies  ex- 
citing to  revolt,  and  of  armed  opposition  to  the  Impma]  troops, 
was,  in  virtue  of  a  proclamation  of  Prince  Wiiidiichgratz,  of  the 
20th  and  23d  October,  condemned  to  death,  and  the  ttccnUun 
thereof  carried  in  effect  at  half-past  seven  o*cloci  on  the  BOnuis 
ing  of  the  9th  November,  1848,  by  powder  and  Itel** 

Blum  is  stated  to  have  been  arrested  in  the  d|y  hospitaL  He 
and  his  colleague,  Proebcl,  went  with  an  aildMs  to  the  Pici  ef 
Vienna.  There  is  no  proof  of  his  hflving|oined  la  th^'ri^anoe 
of  the  Viennese,  further  than  having  been  found  lodgotf  U'  $*e  of 
the  hotels.  At  six  in  the  morning  on  the  day  of  h^  tfteentiaL  %e 
was  informed  of  his  sentence.  He  replied  that  lie  ci|w;tea  it 
A  little  before  seven  he  arrived  in  an  open  van.  Until  a  guard  of 
cuirassiers,  in  the  Brigithenau.  Both  in  the  van,  iHd  dafirfiltf  f&e 
fearful  moments  after  leaving  it,  Blum*s  behavionr  via  ittiMiaad 
composed.  Kneclmg  down,  he  tied  the  handkerAkr']20lt«r  his 
eyes  with  his  own  hands.  He  fell  dead  at  the  fint^MMW^^tvo 
balls  having  entered  his  chest,  and  one  his  headl  KllC  |J9|y  was 
conveyed  to  the  military  hospital 
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Rob«it  Blutt  WM  one  of  the  most  oktiaordiiuu?  of  the  poUtical 
dianeten  which  late  events  in  Gcnnany  have  hrooght  into  pro- 
minent  notice.  Vearless,  eloquent  and  earnest,  he  was  the  archi 
teet  of  hk  own  fbrtane,  aoi  became  a  popular  leader,  at  a  time,  and 
during  scenes,  when  to  be  so  was  dangerous  in  the  extreme.  His 
father  was  a  labonrer,  engaged  in  loading  and  unloadiiig  vessels  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine. '  He  passed  his  csrlier  years  at  Cologne, 
assisting  his  father  in  his  mde  occupation.  He  afterwards  obtained 
employment  in  the  Cologne  theatre — first,  as  deaner  of  lamps,  and 
safaaeqnently  as  box-opener.  Though  extremely  awkward  and 
ugly,  he  seems  to  have  given  satisfiiction  in  this  situation,  and 
during  the  many  years  he  filled  it,  he  spent  his  few  leisure  moments 
in  cultivating  his  mind.  At  Leipzig,  where  he  had  the  same  office 
at  the  theatre,  and  later  that  of  ticket-sellpr,  he  began  to 
increase  his  income  by  writing  small  essays.  These  were  much 
read,  and  brought  him  acquainted  with  the  numerous  UUeraUn^  or 
authoie,  who  live  at  Leipzig,  as  the  centre  of  the  bookselling  trade 
of  Geimany.  From  the  attention  which  he  gave  to  the  pure  idiom, 
as  spoken  on  the  stage,  he  lost  the  vulgarity  of  his  native  Cologne 
dialect^  and  this,  added  to  his  natural  eloquence,  soon  gave  him  a 
great  ascendancy  in  the  growing  political  agitation  of  the  day.  He 
now  becane  the  editor  of  various  political  and  semi-politioal  al- 
manacks, his  own  articles  iji  which  attracted  considerable  attention, 
Roag&*s  neo-CathoUcism  was  adopted  by  him  with  the  gretitest 
ardour.  His  speeches  inflamed  tlie  indifference  of  a  great  portion 
of  the  LeipKig  Bomanists,  and  he  waa  considered  the  natural  leader 
whenever  a  political  crisis  approached.  In  1843,  when  the  llo- 
manist  tendencies  of  Prince  J(^n  of  Saxony  had  rendered  him  tem- 
porarily unpopular,  and  a  riot  broke  out  in  Leipzig,  Blum  gave  a 
direction  to  the  whole,  subdued  the  furious  mob  into  obedience  to 
his  will,  and  in  the  evening,  resting  from  his  dictatorship,  was  found 
selling  opera  tickets,  as  usuaL  He  married  into  a  family  residing  in 
Leipzig,  and  became  a  bookseller.  The  events  of  March,  1848, 
made  him  an  active  and  indefatigable  agitator  £rom  that  time.  His 
stentor-like  voice,  and  the  precision  of  his  manner,  renderedhima  veiy 
popular  vice-president  in  the  famous  Vorpailament  at  Frankfort 
in  the  last  days  of  that  month,  and  his  dection  at  Leipzig  was 
almost  unanimous.  In  the  German  Parliament  he  was  consi- 
dered by  the  Conservatives  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
leaders,  prindpally  on  account  of  his  being  a  man  of  pio- 
gnao,  nd  of  his  vast  infiaaooe  over  the  people.  He  was  sent 
to  Vienna,  with  four  others,  to  represent  the  sympathies  of  the 
liO  who  lionn  the  Aadical  party,  for  the  popular  movement  in 
that  capital— then  in  the  hands  of  the  Diet,  and  invested  by 
tha  tro<^  of  WindischgratB.  Here  his  usual  eaution  deserted  hun. 
Aocording  to  all  reports,  his  speechee  were,  without  exception,  of 
the  wildest  Jaodbinical  ehaxMter.  Ho  stood  prominent  as  a 
leader  after  the  prodamation  of  the  Prince,  and  he  was  the  first 
sonienoad  to  death.  His  execution  is  a  gross  breach  of  the  law 
acknowledged  thronghout  Germany,  by  which  the  persons  of  mem- 
beia  of  the  German  Parliament  are  nfe  until  that  assembly  has 
gnnted  permiasioa  for  their  proseeotaon. 

MR.  CHARLES  HEATH. 
At  his  house  in  Seymour  Place,  Euston  Square,  London,  on  the 
18th  November,  Mr.  Chaklxs  HxATH,the  cdebrated  engraver.  For 
forty  years  he  hdd  a  high  place  amongst  the  artists  of  England,  and 
waa  well  known  for  his  exquisite  engravings  in  the  annuals.  Besides 
his  works  in  «  The  Keepsake ;"  "  The  Book  of  Beauty ;"  •*  The  Pic- 
turesque Annual  ;**  and  Cattermole'fc  "  Historical  Annual,"  he  pub-' 
lished  "  The  Gems  of  Beauty  -,"  "  The  Children  of  the  Nobility  ;* 
*•  ThcWaverley  Gallery ;"  "  The  Bdle  of  the  Season,"  and  other 
equally  beautiAd  specimens  of  engraving.  He  was  the  son  of 
Mr.  James  Heath,  the  celebrated  historical  engraver  to  George  UI. ; 
and,  in  common  with  his  brother,  inherited  all  the  talent  of  his 
fether  and  grandtatiier.  ' 


SIR  JOHN  BARROW,  BART. 
At  New  Street,  Spring  Gardens,  IJondon,  on  the  23d  Novem- 
ber, suddenly.  Sir  JoHif  Barbx)W,  Bart.,  the  late  Secretary  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  the  author  of  several  useful  works,  in  the  85th  year 
of  his  age.  On  the  morning  of  his  death,  Sir  John,  after  break- 
fast, took  his  usual  walk  on  the  Parade,  in  St.  James's  Park,  and 
retnmed  to  his  residence  between  twelve  and  one  o'dock,  and  sat 
down  to  luncheon,  when  he  was  seised  with  the  symptoms  of  ap- 
proaching death.  His  daughter  at  once  sent  for  the  professional 
aid  of  Br.  Rigby,  who  resides  in  the  same  street.  That  gentleman 
came  immediatdy,  but  found  that  the  pulse  of  the  venerable  ba- 
ronet had  ceased  to  beat,  and  that  life  was  extinct.    He  gave  it  u  | 


his  opinion  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  lyneope  after  eHght 
exertion.  Sir  John  Barrow  was  bom  on  the  19th  of  June,  Vlt^^ 
at  Bragleybeek,  near  Ulventone,  and  was  the  only  chiU  of  Ragnr 
and  Mary  Barrow.  He  was  educated  at  the  Town  Bank  Oram- 
mar-sebool ;  and  after  acting  as  superintendent  in  a  mereantila 
house  in  Liverpool,  and  making  a  voyage  to  the  Greenland  fishery, 
he  went  to  London.  In  1792,  through  Sir  George  Staunton,  he 
accompanied  Lord  Macartney^s  embassy  to  China,  as  comptroller  of 
the  household.  On  his  lordship  bung  appointed  Governor  of  tha 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1796,  Mr.  Barrow  went  with  him  as  one  of 
liis  private  secretaries.  When  in  that  colony,  he  rendered  valuable 
services,  having  been  selected  by  the  Governor  to  go  on  a  mission 
to  tlie  rebel  Boers.  While  travdling  with  the  expedition,  he  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  natural  history  of  that  part  of  Southern 
Africa.  He  returned  to  England  in  1S04,  and  in  May  of  that 
year,  in  consideration  of  his  eminent  services.  Viscount  MelvSe, 
on  his  beooming  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  appointed  him  second 
secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  in  the  room  of  Mi-.  Tucker.  The  aiduoua 
duties  of  that  ofiicial  situation  he  discharged  for  a  period  of  forty 
years.  In  February,  1835,  he  was  created  a  Baronet  by  his  late 
Majesty  William  IV. ;  and  in  January,  1845,  he  retired  from  pnblia 
liib.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  secretaryship  by  Captain  William  A. 
Baillie  HamUton,  R.N.  Sir  John  had  been  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  since  1805,  and  was  also  a  FeUow  of  the  Linniean  Sodety. 
Besides  being  a  contributor  to  the  "  Quarterly"  and  **  Edinburgh 
Reviews,"  and  the  "  Encydopcedia  Britannica,"  Sir  John  Barrow 
was  the  author  of  "The  Life  of  Lord  Macartnoy"  "Travda  in 
Southern  Africa,"  "Travels  in  China,"  published  in  1806,  and 
long  our  most  valuable  work  on  that  country.  "  The  Life  of  Lord 
Anson,"  "  The  Life  of  Lord  Howe,"  "  A  Chronological  History  of 
Arctic  Voyages,"  "  Voyages  of  Discovery  and  Research  within  the 
Arctic  Regions,"  and  other  works.  He  married  in  August,  1798, 
Maria,  daughter  of  Mr.  Peter  John  Treuter,  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Member  of  the  Court  of  Justice,  by  whom  he  leaves  four  sons 
and  two  daughters, — viz.,  George,  who  succeeds  to  the  Baronetcy, 
bom  22d  October,  1802,  and  married  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  William 
Fennel;  John  and  Peter,  clerks  in  the  Admiralty;  a  son  in  the 
Royal  Navy ;  Mrs.  R.  Batty,  the  widow  of  Lieut-Colonel  R. 
Batty,  late  of  the  Grenadier  Guards ;  and  a  daughter  unmarried. 
His  son,  John  Barrow.  Esq.,  is  the  author  of  **  Excursions  in  the 
North  of  Europe,"  besides  works  on  Irdand  and  on  IceUnd. 


VISCOUNT  MELBOURNE. 

At  his  ancestral  seat  of  Brocket  HaU,  HertfordshiTC,  on  the 
evening  of  November  24,  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Mzlbourmx, 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  Conspicuous  as  a  politician  and 
statesman,  during  a  period  of  extraordinary  excitement,  the  memory 
of  the  deceased  nobleman  will  be  preserved  chiefly  in  connexion 
with  those  measures  of  refbnn,  passed  while  he  was  in  the  Minis- 
try, and  which  were  but  the  commencement  of  that  onward  pro- 
gress that  must  lead  to  a  fSuther  improvement  in  our  oonstitn- 
tional  system  of  government  and  representation.  His  name  will 
also  be  remembered  as  that  of  the  Roister  to  whose  instructions 
and  counsels  the  young  Queen  Victoria  listened  on  her  accession 
to  the  throne,  and  from  whom  she  acfiuired  that  knowledge  of 
government,  and  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  her  {leople,  which 
has  distinguished  her  conduct  and  her  reign. 

William  Lamb,  second  Viscount  Mdboume,  Baron  of  Kilmore, 
in  the  county  of  Cavan,  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland,  and  Baron 
Melbourne,  of  Mdbourne,  in  the  county  of  Derby,  in  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  a  Baronet,  was  bom  on  the  15th  of  March, 
1779,  and  succeeded  his  father,  Sir  Peniston  Lamb,  first  Viscount 
Melbourne,  on  the  22d  July,  1838.  His  father,  Sir  Peniston,  repre- 
sented the  borough  of  MaUnesbnry  in  Parliament^  and  was  ap« 
pointed  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to  George  IV.,  while  Prince 
of  Wales.  He  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Xiord  Mdboume, 
Baron  of  Kilmore,  on  8th  June,  1770;  Viscount  Mdboume,  11th 
January,  1781,  and  created  a  Peer  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Mdboume,  of  Melbourne,  in  Derbyshire,  18th  July, 
1815.  The  lady  of  the  first  Lord  Mdboume — the  mother  of  the 
deceased  nobleman — was  Elizabeth,  datughter  of  Sir  Ralph  !Mil- 
banke,  Bart.;  of  whose  beauty  and  talents  Lord  Byron  has  ex- 
pressed such  high  admiration.  He  writes  that  Lady  Melbourne 
was  the  best  friend  he  ever  had  in  his  life,  and  the  cleverest  of 
women.  In  another  part  of  his  journal  he  says  that  he  had  "never 
met  with  a  woman  of  her  talent."  Lord  Melbourne's  dder  brother, 
the  Hon.  Peniston  Lamb,  died  in  1805,  and  he,  as  being  the  next 
surviving  son,  succeeded  to  the  titk  and  estates,  on  his  father's 
death. 
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OBITUARY  NOTICES. 


He  was  born  tt  Mdbourae  House,  London,  15th  March,  1779. 
He  re6eived  his  education  at  Eton  School,  ilnd  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  lie  was  suhseqaenfly 
sent  to  Glasgow  UniTersity,  where  he  studied  jurisprudence  and 
politics,  under  Professor  Millar,  who  then  filled  the  chair  of  Civil 
Law,  and  under  whom  Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet$  also  studied. 
In  his  youth,  Lord  Melbourne  was  highly  distinguished  for  his 
classical  attainments,  and  his  cultivated  taste  for  polite  literature, 
and  even  gave  promise  of  those  qualifications  which  eTentoally 
raised  him  to  the  Premiership ;  although,  as  a  statesman,  he  can 
never  be  ranked  in  the  first  class.  At  his  entrance  into  life,  he 
was  fitvoured  with  the  friendship  of  Charles  James  Pox,  who  was 
higlily  impressed  with  his  abilities,  and  entertained  great  expec- 
tations of  htt  future  political  career. 

The  deceased  Viscount  studied  for  the  law.  He  was  admitted 
a  student  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  on  the  21st  July,  1797,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  23d  November,  1804.  In  1805,  he  entered 
the  Honse  of  Commons;  and  as  he  agreed  with  the  Whigs 
in  bis  general  views,  he  generally  gave  thera  his  support.  White 
a  member  of  the  Honse  he  spoke  frequently,  but  his  speeches 
seldom  commanded  much  attention. 

On  the  3d  of  Jnne,  1805,  his  lordship,  then  the  Hon.  W. 
lAmb,  married  Lady  Caroline  Ponsonby,  only  daughter  of  Frede- 
rick, third  Earl  of  Besborough,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  George 
Augustas  Frederick,  born  11th  August,  1807,  to  whom  George 
IV.  stood  sponsor,  and  who  died  November  27,  1836.  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb  died  on  the  25th  January,  1S28.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  years  after  their  marriage,  differences  had  arisen,  which 
ended  in  a  separation.  Her  I^yship  acquired,  at  one  period, 
much  celebrity  for  her  literary  works.  Among  the  most  popular 
was  her  "  Glenarvon."  She  also  filled  a  distinguished  place  in 
the  fashionable  world,  and  was  remarkable  for  her  admiration  of 
Lord  Byron. 

In  Mr.  Canning's  Administration,  Mr.  Lamb  accepted  the  office 
of  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  In  this 
situation  he  had  abundant  opportunities  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  business,  which  he  was  clever  enough  to  avail  himself  of. 
Though  a  whig  in  politics,  his  constitutional  indolence  and  aristo- 
cratical  bearing,  with  his  support  of  some  of  the  tory  measures  of 
the  day,  even  while  he  himself  remained  in  opposition,  prevented 
many  from  considering  him  othenvise  than  a  mere  milk-and-water 
reformer.  It  was  even  said  of  him  when  he  was  Home  Secretary- 
in  Earl  Grey's  Administration,  'Hhat  his  alfections  have  long  been 
notorions  for  evcfything  sex'cre  and  unpopular,  which  a  man  pos- 
sessing whig  politics  could  favour,  without  losing  caste ;  he  has 
been  a  Whig  who  might  much  better  have  been  cast  a  Tory  of  the 
Castlereagh  school."  As  a  politician  and  reformer,  lie  is  classed 
vrith  Lords  Palmerston  and  Lansdowno. 

On  Ix>rd  Goderich's  accession  to  office,  Mr.  Lamb  continued  in 
the  Chief  Secretaryship  of  Ireland,  and  he  preserved  this  appoint- 
ment even  daring  the  Ministry  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  In 
1888,  when  tlie  proposition  for  disfranchising  East  Betford  came 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Lamb,  with  Lord  Palmerston, 
Mr.  Grant,  afterwards  Lord  Glenelg,  and  Mr.  Huskisson,  gave 
their  support  to  this  first  step  in  parliamentary  reform,  und  he 
was  in  consequence  dismissed  from  office.  In  July  of  that  year 
he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  peerage.. 

During  the  twenty  years  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  was  returned  at  successive  elections  by  the  consti- 
tuencies of  Leominster,  of  the  Haddington  District  of  Burghs,  of 
Portarlington,  of  Peterborough,  and  of  the  County  of  Hertford. 
In  the  House  of  Lords  he  obtained  an  influence  and  ascendancy 
which  he  had  never  possessed  in  the  Lower  House. 

In  1830  the  Duke  of  Wellington  made  his  celebrated  declaration 
against  reform,  and  having  expressed  himself  unable  to  comprehend 
how  the  Government  was  to  be  carried  on,  if  any  alteration  took 
place  in  the  representative  branch  of  the  legislature,  retired  from 
office.  On  the  formation  of  Earl  Grey's  administration.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne accepted  the  seals  of  the  secretar)  ship  of  the  Home  Departs 
ment,  which  he  retained  for  more  than  three  years. 

During  the  session  of  1834,  the  King  sent  for  Viscount  Mel- 
boofne,  and  on  the  144h  of  July  in  that  year,  his  lordship  an- 
nonnoed  that  he  had  been  authorised  to  form  a  new  ministry.    In 


the  ancceeding  month'^f  November,  however,  his  Majesty  called 
upon  LorSlSielboame'to  retire  from  office.  Under  the  advice  of 
the  Dnke  of  Wellington,  the  King  summoned  Sir  Robert  Peel  from 
Italy,  but  the  time  vna  not  come  for  a  Conservative  Administra- 
tion to  be  permanently  formed.  A  new  Parliament  decided  ai^nii 
the  Ped  Government,  and  Lord  Mdboume  was  restored  to  the 
Premiership.  He  continued  Pirst  Lord  of  the  Treasury  for  nearly 
seven  years,  from  April,  1835,  to  September,  1841.  He  had 
gmdunlly  lost  the  confidence  of  Parliament ;  and  the  prorrcdin?^ 
of  that  session,  which  began  in  the  spring  of  that  year,  led  to  hu 
resignation  of  office. 

From  that  time,  he  ceased  to  take  any  very  prominent  part  ia 
public  business;  and,  after  an  irregular  attendance  in  the  Honae  of 
Peers,  his  health  declining,  he  retired  into  private  life,  and  spent 
his  latter  years  at  Brockett  Hall.  His  administration  is  distin- 
guished, among  other  important  acts,  fur  the  adoption  of  the 
penny  postage,  and  the  union  of  the  two  Canadaa.  Tltough  pro- 
crastinating and  negligent  iu  his  policy,  which  ultimately  led  to 
his  downfitU,  liis  rule  was  for  a  longtime  popular;  and,  crea  while 
he  retained  his  infinenee  with  the  Queen,  he  fell  at  last  from  not 
fulfilling  the  expectations  formed  of  his  ministry. 

In  priTate  life,  he  was  distinguished  for  the  amenity  of  his 
manners,  the  cheerfulness  of  his  disposition,  and  the  lustre  of  his 
wit.  He  was  also  accused  of  laxity  of  virtue.  He  was  the  de- 
fendant  in  two  actions  of  erim.  ctm.f  in  both  of  which  the  jury 
entered  a  verdict  in  his  favour.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  wa« 
tried  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  22d  June,  1836,  when  the 
'  deceased  ViBcoont  was  Prime  Minister,  and  eidted  oonsiderahle  at- 
tention. 

He  is  succeeded  in  his  titles  and  estates  by  his  brather.  Lord 
Beauvale,  the  late  Ambassador  to  Vienna,  formerly  Sir  Frederirk 
James  Lamb,  K.C.B.  A  younger  brother,  the  Hon.  Geoi|!e  Lamb, 
at  one  time  a  member  of  Parliament  for  Dnngarvon,  and  nader- 
secretaiy  of  the  Home  Department,  under  his  brother  Lend  Md- 
bourne, and  who  ismentionedinByron'ssatire  of** English  Bards," 
died  in  1833.  The  only  sister  of  the  deceased  Visoonnt  is  the 
Viscountess  Palmerston. 


GENEBAL  HERON. 

Athis  residence  at  Moor,  near  Warrington^GeneralPRjis.  Hz£OS, 
in  the78thyear  of  his  age.  He  had  seen  considerable  8enrice,aiidwis 
one  of  the  senior  gencnds  on  the  list.  He  was  bom  in  1770,  nl 
entered  the  army  in  1790.  His  commissions  wereof  the  foIkmiK 
dates: — Lieutenant,  September  2,  1703;  Captain,  Febniary  15; 
Major,  August  13;  and  Lieutenant  Colonel,  September  28,  \7H; 
Colonel,  Jannaiy  1,  1800;  Major-General,  April,  25.  1K>8;  " 
tenant-General,  June  4s  1813;  and  General,  July  23,  ISiSO. 


GEORGE  LANE  POX,  ESQ, 

At  his  seat,  Bramham  House,  Yorkshire,  George  Lane  Fi>i, 
Esq.,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Pox  was  a  sportitnuLB  of 
the  first  class,  and  well  known  on  the  turf.  By  his  death  several 
horses  will  be  struck  out  of  their  engagements  for  1840  aad  1%50. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Francis  Fox,  Esq.,  and  inlierited  from 
his  lather,  who  was  nephew  to  Lord  Bingley,  the  but  holder  of 
the  title,  (now  extinct  for  more  than  forty  years)  very  Unrr 
estates  both  in  England  and  Ireland.  Bramham  Park,  in  York- 
shire, his  principal  seat,  is  one  of  the  finest  old  pLetB  in  Jjut- 
land.  He  was  born  in  1794,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  He  married  one  of  the  daaghtrss  U 
Mr.  and  Lady  Georgiana  Buckley,  both  of  whom  held  oAcn  ic 
the  Court  of  George  III.,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  George  IV. 

In  1818  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Honse  of  CommoBs, 
for  the  borough  of  Beverley,  wliich  he  oontinned  to  lepieseut  f^r 
many  years.  In  politics  he  was  a  stannch  Conservative.  Hs 
taste  led  him  to  patronise  the  arts,  which  he  did  with  mnnifireiire. 
He  was  himself  an  excellent  practical  musician,  and  a  steady  patroa 
of  the  drama.  He  was  the  nephew  on  the  maternal  side  of  the 
late  Lord  Rivers,  and  of  Lady  ligonier ;  and  by  blood  or  mamaee 
was  connected  vrith  the  families  of  Rivers,  Stannton,  Haiwvood, 
Lonsdale,  De  Ia  Wnrr,  Leeds,  Saliabuiy,  and  BaTeaivorth, 
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